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Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  =  Apocryplia, 

Aq.  =  Aquila. 

Ajrab.=  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Ajrm.  =  Armenian, 

Ary.=  Aryan. 

As.  =  Asiatic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

AT  =  Altes  Testament. 

AV  =  Authorized  Version. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

A.Y.  =  Anno  Yazdagird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 
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D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp-  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.=  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

EV,  EVV  =  English  Version,  Versions. 

f.  =  and  following  verse  or  page. 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages. 

Fr.  =  French. 

Germ.  =  German. 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Himy.  =  Himyaritic. 

Ir.  =Irish. 

Iran.  =  Iranian. 


Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J=Jah\vist. 

J"  =  Jeliovah. 

Jerus.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus. 

LXX=Septuagint. 

Min.  =Minoean. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =Onkelos. 

0T  =  Old  testament. 

P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phcen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

RV  =  Revised  Version. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

Sab.  =  Sabiean. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitic. 

Skr.=  Sanskrit. 

Syinm.  =Symmachus. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

t.  (following  a  number)  =  times. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.=Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus,  Received  Text. 

tr.  =  translated  or  translation. 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vulg.,  Vg.=  Vulgate. 

WH  =  Westcott  and  Horfs  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg  =  .Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2  S  =  l  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K=  1  and  2  Kings. 

1    Ch,    2    Ch  =  l    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est = Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1  Es,  2  Es  =  1  and  2  To  =  Tobit. 

Esdras.  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca= Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jeremiah. 
La = Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon  =  Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab  =  Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag  =  Haggai. 
Zee  =  Zechariah. 
Mal  =  Malachi. 


Ad.    Est  =  Additions    to     Sus  =  Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wis = Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or    Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song  of  the  Three 

Children. 


Bel  =  Bel      and      the 

Dragon. 
Pr.    Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mae,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


New  Testament. 

Mt  =  Matthew.  1    Th,   2    Th  =  l    and    2 

Mk  =  Mark.  Thessalonians. 

Lk  =  Luke.  1    Ti,    2    Ti  =  l     and    2 

Jn  =  John.  Timothy. 

Ac  =  Acts.  Tit  =  Titus. 

Ro  =  Romans.  Philem  =  Philemon. 

1    Co,    2  Co  =  1  and  2  He  =  Hebrews. 

Corinthians.  Ja  =  James. 

Gal  =  Galatians.  1  P,  2  P  =  1  and  2  Peter. 

Eph  =  Ephesians.  1  Jn,  2  Jn,   3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

Ph  =  Philippians.  and  3  John. 

Col  =  Colossians.  Jude. 

Rev  =  Revelation. 
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III.    For  the  Literature 

1.  The  following  authors'  names,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  title  of  a  book,  stand  for 

the  works  in  the  list  below. 


'Beiethgen=Beiti-dge  zur  sem.  Seliffionsgcsch.,  1888. 
Baldwin  =  Die/,   of   Philosophy    and    Psychologi/, 

3  vols.  1901-05. 
'Bait'h^NcrminalbUdung    in    den   sem.    Sprachen, 

2  vols.  1889,  1891  (-1894). 
Benzinger=-fff6.  Arrhaologie,  1894. 
Brockelmann  =  GmcA.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2  vols. 

1897-1902. 
Bruns  -  Sachau  =  Syr.  -  Rom.  Rechtsbuch  aus  dem 

fiin/ten  Jahrhnndert,  1880. 
'Bndge  =  Gods  of  the  Egyptians,  2  vols.  1903. 
Daremberg-Saglio  =  ZJic^   des  ant.   grec.  et  rom., 

1886-90. 
De   la    Sa.\issaje  =  Lehrbuch   der  Beligionsgesch.^, 

1905. 
Denzinger=£'n(7((r»rf»ore  Symbolorum",  Freiburg 

iniBr.,  1911. 
Deussen  =  Di«  Philos.  d.   Upanishads,  1899  [Eng. 

tr.,  1906]. 
Doughty  =  .,4  rniirt  Deserta,  2  vols.  1888. 
Grimm  =  Deutsche   Mythologie*,    3   vols.    1875-78, 

Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4  vols.  1882-88. 
Ha.m\i\ixger  =  Realencyrloi>ddiefixrBibelu.  Taimnd, 

i.  1870  (=1892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 
Ho\der=Altrrlti.'<cher  Sprackschal:,  1891  ff. 
Holtzmann-Zopliel  =  Z.ea:icon/.  Theol.  u.  Kirchen- 

tocsen',  1895. 
Howitt=iVa<«!«  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia,  1904. 
Jnbainville  =  Cowrs  de  Lift,  rcltique,  i.-xii.,  1883  ff. 
Lagrange  =  Etudtjssurles  religions  sdnitiqnes",  1904. 
\j&ne  =  An  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  186311'. 
Lang  =  Afy<A,  Ritual,  and  Religion-,  2  vol.s.  1899. 
Lepsius  =  Z)fn/.-)Ha/er  aus  Aegypten  u.  Acthiopien, 

1849-60. 
Lichtenberger=£n<'yc.  dcs sciences  religietises,  1876. 
Lidzbarski  =  //«nrf6«cA  der  nordsem.   Epigraphik, 

1898. 
McCurdy  =  //iji'<ori/,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 

2  vols.  1894-96. 
yi\iix  =  Orig.  Sanskrit  Texts.  1858-72. 
Muss-Amolt  =  .4    Concise   Diet,   of   the    Assyrian 

Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack  =  ieAr6«cA    d.   heb.   Archdologie,   2  vols. 

1894. 
Pau]y-Wissowa  =  iJca!?ency(;.  der  classischen  Alter- 

tumswissenschnff,  1894  ff. 
Perrot-Cliipiez  =  i7i.s<.    de    I'art    dans    I'antiquiti, 

1881  ff. 
Preller  =  iJoTT!  ise/tc  Mythologie,  1858. 
^e\\\\e=^ Religion  des peuplcs  non-civilisfs,  1883. 
'R\eh.ta  =  Handworterbuchd.  bibl.  Altertunis',  1893- 

94. 
Robinson =Bi'ifea^  Researches  in  Palestine-,  1856. 
Koscher  =  ica;.  d.  qr.  u.  rom.  Mythologie,  1884  ff. 
Schatf-Herzo"  =  jTAe   New  Schnf-Hn-zog  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religious  Knowledge,  1908  ff. 
Sehenkel  =  Bibel-Lexicon,  5  vols.  1869-75. 
Schiirer  =  GJ'K',  3  vols.   1898-1901  [EJP,  5  vols. 

1890  ff.]. 
Schwally  =  £eiere  nach  dem  Tode,  1892. 
Siegfried-Stade  =  S^e6.  Wiirterbuch  :um  AT,  1893. 
^menA  =  Lch7-buch    der    alttest.    Religionsgesch.', 

1899. 
Smitli  (G.  A.)  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land*,  1897. 
Smith  (W.  Yi.)  =  Religion  of  the  Semites^,  1894. 
Spencer  (}!.)  =  Principles  (^Sociology',  1885-96. 
Spencer -Gillen^  =  Native 'Tribes  of  Central  A^lstral^a, 

1899. 
Spencer-Gillen ''  =  Northern     Tribes    of     Central 

Australia,  1904. 
Swete  =  rAe  OT  in  Greek,  3  vols.  1893  ff. 
Tvlor  (E.  -&.)  =  Primitive  Culture^,  1891  [^903]. 
\]e\)ex\\e\i  =  Hist.  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols. 

1872-74. 
Weber  =  J'«rfi!cAe  Thcologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 

u.  verwandten  Schriflen',  1897. 
Wiedemann  =  Die   Religion    der   altcn  Acgypter, 

1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised.  Religion  of  the  Anc. 

Egyptians,  1897]. 
Wilkinson  =  Jl/anncr*  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians,  3  vols.  1878. 
Znn7.  =  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden*, 

1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encycloptedias,  and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 


AA  =Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic. 

AAO.f  =  American  Antii|Uftriaii  and  Oriental 
■lournal. 

./4i}>4  tf  =  Abhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
WLssenschaften. 

ilA'  =  Arcliiv  fiir  Kthnogrnnliie. 

AEG  =  \nHyr.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (.Johns  Hopkins 
University). 

i4(r(7:=Alihandlungcn  der  U6ttinger  Gesellschaft 
rlcr  WiwHcn«!liaften. 

/lf//'A  =  Archiv  fiir  (ieschichte  der  1'hilosophie. 

/I ///^  =  American  IliHturical  Heview. 

/)///'=  Ancient  Hcbri'W  Tradition  (Hommci). 

yl .//'A  =  American  .lournal  of  riiiloldgy. 

A.II'i  -  Amcricnn  .lournal  of  I'sycliology. 

yt./y.'/"/;^^  .AriiiTiciiu  .Idurnal  of  licligiouH  Psycho- 
logy and  Kilucation. 

/I ./.V/---=  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

y4 , /'/'A  =  American  .lournal  of  Theology. 

AMG=  AnnalcH  du  .Muh4^c  (iuiniet. 

yl/'A'.S'- American  ralcslini'  Kxploration  Society. 

A I'F    Arihiv  fiir  I'liiivruHtrirNcliung. 

AR  ■  Antliro|><iloi;ical  ICcvicw. 

A Rty -  At(\\\v  fur  Ueligi<inHwifu4<MiHi'liaft. 

AS ^AclA  Sanct4)runi  (Bollamliix). 


il5G  =  Abhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaftcn. 
./45oc  =  I/Anni^e  Sociologique. 
j4Sir/  =  Archa'ologicnl  Kurvej'  of  W.  India. 
AZ=  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
7i.4G  =  Beitrage  zur  iiltcn  (Jescliichtc. 
/i./l (S(S  =  Beitriige  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 

wissenscliaft  (edd.  Delilzsch  and  Ilauj)!). 
^C//=  Bulletin  de  Correspondanco  lloUdnique. 
BE=liuTua,ii  of  Ethnology. 
.BG  =  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
/iy=Bcllum  .ludaicum  (Jo.sephus). 
yj/y  =  Haniiiton  Lectures. 
RLE-  Itullctin  de  Littiirature  Eccl6siaatique. 
BOR-  liab.  and  Oriental  Record. 
BS=  BililiotlieciL  Sacra. 

BSA  =Aniiuiil  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
BSAA  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  arcli6ologique  h.  Alex- 

andrie. 
USA  /,="Bullotindcla.Soc.d'AnthropologiedeLyon. 
y^SVl  y*- Bulletin  lie  la  Soc.  d'.\nlliropologio,  etc., 

Paris. 
]{SQ=  Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  de  Giograpliie. 
JtTS=  Buddliist  Text  Society. 
/*»•'=  Biblical  World. 
i</f=BililiHcho  Zuitsclirift. 


LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


CA IB L  =  Comptea  rendus  <le  I'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles- Let  tres. 

CSr6^=  Calcutta  Buddhist.  Text  Society. 

CJ5  =  Catholic  Encyclopaxlia. 

Ci^=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCulloeh). 

CG5=  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  (I'arnell). 

C'/=  Census  of  India. 

C7'.4  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticanim. 

C7J5= Corpus  Inscrip.  Etruscarum. 

C/(?  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Graecarum. 

C'/X  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

C'/iS  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Seniiticarum. 

COr=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 
tr.  of  KAT^;  see  below]. 

Cif=Contemporary  Review. 

Cei?= Celtic  Review. 

CT.B= Classical  Review. 

C'§i2  =  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CS'£^i  =  Corpus  Script.  Eccles.  Latinorum. 

jC*^C=Dict.  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

DACL  =  Diet.  d'Archeologie  chr^tienne  et  de 
Liturgie  (Cabrol). 

OS  =  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

DCA  =  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities  (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCS  =  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith- 
Wace). 

Z)C(?  =  Dict.  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

il/=Dict.  of  Islam  (Hughes). 

jDiV£=Dict.  of  National  Biography. 

DPhP=Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

/))rj4  IF  =  Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften. 

£'£i=Encyclopoedia  Biblica. 

J5Br  =  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

EEFM=E<ry]).  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs. 

.E/=  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

ERE  =  Thii  present  work. 

£':rjO  =  Expositor. 

£a;pr=  Expository  Times. 

/'ifG  =  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum  (coll. 
C.  Muller,  Pari.?,  1885). 

i^£  =  Folklore. 

FLJ=  Folklore  Journal. 

i^i:i^=  Folklore  Record. 

(r.(4  =  Gazette  Arch^ologique. 

(?£  =  Golden  Bough  (Frazer). 

GGA  =G6ttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

ffGiV=Gottingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 
richten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Gottingen). 

G/.^P=Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Pliilologie. 

G/rP=Grundriss  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 

GJ'K=Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes. 

GK/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

.ff.4/=  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

iri>B  =  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

ffB=  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

//^G/fZ/ =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(G.  A.  Smith). 

HI=  History  of  Israel. 

HJ=  Hibbert  Journal. 

.ff/P=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

5'i  =  Hibbert  Lectures. 

jyiV=  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 

5^W^iJ=  Handworterbuch. 

I  A  =  Indian  Antiquary. 

/CC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

/CO  =  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

/CiJ=  Indian  Census  Report. 

/G  =  Inscrip.  Graecre  (publ.  under  auspices  of  Berlin 
Academy,  1873  fl.). 

/G.4  =  Inscrip.  GrsecsE  Antiquissimse. 

/G/=Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India-  (1885);  new 
edition  (1908-09). 

/JIB  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

/Ti  =  International  Theological  Library. 

J^/4=  Journal  Asiatique. 


JAFL  =  Jo\irna\  of  American  Folklore. 
t/^/= Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
JAOS  =  riowmaX  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
JASB  =  ,]ouxxia.\  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 

Bombay. 
JASBe  =  .lo\ira.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 
■/iJL  =  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
J'/! r5= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 
J'/>=Journal  des  D6bats. 
J'/J7'A  =  Jahrbiicher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 
y£  =  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

t/GOS= Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
JHC=iohus  Hopkins  University  Circulars, 
t7^^,S= Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
JLZ=<iena,eT  Litteraturzeitung. 
■/P/t  =  Journal  of  Philology. 

t/PTA  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  protestantische  Theologie. 
J PTS= 3 OMrnaX  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 
JQR  —  3eyiis\\  Quarterly  Review. 
//M/= Journal    of    the    Royal    Anthropological 

Institute. 
t/7Jj4iS'= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JEASBo  =  Soamal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society, 

Bombay  branch. 
<//?^<S'C'=Journal  of  the   Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Ceylon  branch. 
JEASK= ionvnaX  of  the   Royal  Asiatic   Society, 

Korean  branch. 
JRGS=3ouTna.\  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
>//2.S'=  Journal  of  Roman  Studies. 
/rA.SY  =  Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
A'..4  J^  =  Die      Keilinschriften      und      das      AT^ 

(Schrader),  18S3. 
A'>4r^  =  Zimmern-Wuickler's  ed.  of  the  preceding 

(really  a  totally  distinct  work),  1903. 
KB  or  /ir/B  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  ti; 
KGF  =  Keilinschriften     und     die     Geschichtsfor- 

schung,  1878. 
iC'Pi  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
LOPA  =  Literaturblatt  fiir  Oriental.  Philologie. 
LOT=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
iP=Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 
i.S',S'<  =  Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 
iW  =  M61usine. 
jt/./l/PL  =  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 

Belles-Lettres. 
MBA  W  =  Monatsbericht    d.   Berliner    Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 
i¥(;fl  =  Monunienta  Germanise  Historica  (Pertz). 
J/Crt/^F  =  Mittheilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  jiid- 

ische  Volkskunde. 
MG  !!'■/= Monatsschrift  fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissen- 

schaft  des  Judentums. 
MI=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 

(West«rmarck). 
MNDPV  =  Mittheilungen     u.     Nachrichten    des 

deutschen  Palastina-Vereins. 
3/P  =  Methodist  Review. 

MVG  =  Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 
HI  IV  J  =  Magazin     fiir     die     Wissenschaft      des 

Judentums. 
JVPylC=NuovoBullettinodiArcheologiaCristiana. 
iVC=  Nineteenth  Century. 
JV//IFi?  =  Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 
A'/A'§  =  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
A^/vZ  =  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
NQ  =  Notes  and  Queries. 

NR  =  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (Bancroft). 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
O.B/)  =  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
OLZ=  Orientalische  Litteraturzeitung. 
0S=  Onomastica  Sacra. 
02VC'  =  0Id  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (W. 

R.  Smith). 
07'P  =  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
P.i40,S'= Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 


LISTS  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 


PA  SB  =  Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 

Bombay. 
PB  =  Polychrome  Bible  (English). 
PB£=  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
PC=  Primitive  Culture  (Tyler). 
PEFX  =  Palestine   Exploration   Fund   Quarterly 

Memoirs. 
P£/'5<  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Statement. 
PC  =  Patrologia  Grjeca  (Migne). 
P/B  =  Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 
Pi  =  Patrologia  Latina  (Migne). 
P.V^  =  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries. 
PiJ=  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 

(Crooke). 
PiJi' '=Prot.  Realencyclopadie  (Herzog-Hauck). 
Pi?iJ= Presbyterian  and  Keformed  Review. 
P.ff^'= Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 
PESE=  Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
Pi^£.^  =  Proceedings    ul'    the    Society  of  Biblical 

Archseology. 
Pr5=Pali  Text  Society. 
RA  =  Revue  Arcliiologique. 
iJ.i4n<A  =  Revue  d'Anthropologie. 
i2^S  =  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
RAssur  =  S,G\'Txe  d'Assyriologie. 
jBB  =  Kevue  Biblique. 
.KB£IK=  Reports   of    tlie   Bureau    of    Etiiuology 

(Washington). 
iJC=  Revue  Critique. 
j;Ce/  =  Revue  Celticjue. 
iJCA=  Revue  Chritienne. 
iZZ).l/= Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
RE  =  Realency  elopiUlie. 
i2£G=  Revue  fles  Etude.s  Grecques. 
REg  =  Revue  Egy p tologique. 
i2£'7^=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
iJiiVA  =  Revue  d'Etlinographie. 
RGG  =  Die  Religion  in  Ge.schichte  und  Gegenwart. 
RHLR=lievae  d'Histoire   et   de   Litt^rature  le- 

ligieuses. 
RHR  =  Rtsvue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions. 
RMM=Y{i!vue  du  monde  rausulnian. 
iJA'=  Revue  Numismatique. 
iJP=  Records  of  the  Past. 
iJPA=  Revue  Philosophique. 
iJ$=R<)mi3che  Quartalst-lirift. 
RS  =  Revue    .simitique    d'Kpigraphie    et    d'Hist. 

ancienne. 
RSA  =  Recueil  de  la  Soc.  archiologique. 
RS/=  ReiKirt.s  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
RTA  P  =  Kecueil  de  Travaux  rclatifs  k  rArch6ologie 

et  k  la  Pliilologie. 
RTP  =  Vlevue  des  traditions  populaires. 
RThPh  =  llevuis  de  Theologie  et  de  I'hiloaophie. 
/f7'r=Recueil  de  Travaux. 
if  J'J''=Religionsge8chiclitlicbe  Versnche  und  Vor- 

arbeitungen. 
R  yyB  =  Realwiirterbuch. 


SB  A  TI'=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Berliner  Akademie  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

5PS=Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists. 

SBE  =  Sa.cTed  Books  of  the  East. 

5iJ0r=  Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hebrew). 

SZ)B  =  Single- vol.  Diet,  of  the  Bible  tHastings). 

5A'=Studien  und  Kritiken. 

S3IA  =  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Munchener  Akademie. 

SS(zlF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch. 
d.  Wissenschaften. 

SWA  1F=  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Akademie  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA  =  Transactions  of  American  Philological 
Association. 

TASJ  =  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of 
Japan. 

TC=  Tribes  and  Castes. 

T'£'iS= Transactions  of  Ethnological  Society. 

TAiZsTheologische  Litteraturzeitung. 

rA7'=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

rP/75= Transactions  of  Koyal  Historical  Society. 

TiJ5£  =  Transactions  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 

TiS= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. 

7'6'^=Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 

II'^4/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 

WZKM=y{ieaer  Zeitschrift  f.  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes. 

.^4.==Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

Zyi=  Zeitschrift  fiir  agyp.  Sprache  u.  Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

Z.^r?r  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttest.  Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZC/ir= Zeitschrift  fiir  cliristliclie  Kunst. 

/^CV"  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  I'hilologie. 

ZDA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Alterlum. 

ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  tier  deutsclien  niorgenliind- 
ischen  Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV  =  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

Z£^  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic. 

ZA'F=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 

Z/v'G  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchciigeaoliichte. 

/i'A'7'=  Zeitschrift  fiir  katliol.  Theologie. 

ZA''H''i  =  Zeitsclirift  fiir  kirchl.  Wissenschaft  und 
kirchl.  Leben. 

Z.1/=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Mythologie. 

ZNTW  =  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  neutest.  Wissen- 
scliaft. 

ZPhP  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophic  und  Piida- 
gogik. 

Zr/fs  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirclie. 

ZKA'= Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkskiindo. 

ZriiM' =  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichcnde  Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theo- 
logie. 


[A  small  superior  nomber  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to, 

as  KAT',  LOT',  etc.] 
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PICTS. — The  Picts  and  all  connected  with 
them — name,  race,  customs,  and  language — have 
long  constituted  a  problem  upon  which  the  most 
contrary  views  have  been  held,  and  which  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  completely  solved. 

I.  Name. — The  word  '  Picts '  has  been  commonly 
derived  from  Lat.  picti,  'painted  men,' but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  Latin  word  is  the 
form  of  a  native  name  which  may  or  may  not  have 
referred  to  the  Pictish  (and  Celtic)  custom  of  paint- 
ing and  tatuing  the  skin.  The  Roman.s  used  a 
word  which  resembled  the  native  name,  and  which 
described  this  custom  of  theirs. 

The  native  name  ia  connected  with  that  of  the  Pictones,  or 
Pictavi,  of  Gaul.l  whose  town  was  Pictavi  (Poictiers),  and  the 
name  Pictones  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Picts  of  Scotland  in 
Irish  and  Scottish  Chronicles. 2  The  Latin  name  must  have 
been  commonly  used  in  Roman  Britain,  and  became,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Peohtas.  As  the  diphthong  in  Poictiers  corresponds  to 
an  earlier  e,  found  in  Ptolemy's  n^jKroi-iof  'A.kpov  on  the  coast  of 
Poitou,  Rhys  conjectured  that  the  name  was  Pectones  rather 
than  Pictones.  The  Welsh  forms  Peithwyr,  *  Pict  men,'  and 
Peitheu  must  be  derived  from  Pect  (cf.  Scots  Pecht,  A.S. 
Peohtas,  Norse  Petta).  An  Irish  (Goidelic)  equivalent,  with  the 
usual  transmutation  of  p  and  c,  may  be  cecht,  which  may  j,^ive 
the  numerous  place-names  with  'keith'  in  Scotland.3  What 
the  native  name  meant  is  uncertain,  but  an:equivalent  is  thought 
to  exist  in  Irish  cicht,  'engraver,'  or  'carver'  (or,  according  to 
Rhys,  '  slaughterer '  or  '  mighty  warrior '),  this  meaning  perhaps 
being  influenced  by  the  Pici;ish  tatuing  custom.  Nicholson 
derives  Picti  from  an  Indo-European  stem  peik-,  'tatu.'"* 

Another  native  name  has  the  Goidelic  form 
Cruithni,  from  Qretani,  the  name  of  Picts  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  derived  from  cruth,  '  form,' 
'figure';  an  Irish  writer,  Duald  iVIacFirbis,  ex- 
plains it  as  meaning  the  people  who  painted  the 
forms  (crotha)  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  on  faces 
and  bodies.  Rhys  and  Stokes  refer  it  to  cruitk- 
neachd,  'wheat,'  or  '  that  which  is  reaped  or  cut.' 
Hence  it  would  still  stiggest  the  supposed  meaning 
of  Picti.  The  corresimnding  Brytiionic  name  was 
Pretani,  in  old  Welsh  Priten,  later  Prydyn  (pryd, 
'  form ').  Prydyn  means  Scotland,  the  Pictland  of 
the  north,  while  Ynys  Prydain,  '  Isle  of  the  Picts,' 
was  the  name  for  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  thus 
must  have  originated  at  a  time  when  the  whole 

1  Cassar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  11. 

2  W.  F.  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  p.  76  ;  J.  Rhys,  Celtic 
Britain*,  p.  311. 

3  Rhys,  '  National  Names  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  British 
Isles,'  7'Ae  Scottish  Review,  xviii.  [1891]  120  f. 

•*  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Keltic  Researches,  p.  8. 
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island  belonged  to  the  Prydyn,  or  Picts.'  This, 
then,  accounts  for  the  early  Greek  name  XIpeTanxai 
N^o-oi,  '  the  Pictish  Isles.' 

Rhys  considers  that  Goidelic  invaders  of  Britain  called  it  by 
some  such  name  as  Inis  Cruithne  (from  Qretani),  '  Island  of  the 
Picts ' — a  non-Celtic  race  to  whom  the  whole  island  had  once 
belonged,  according  to  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Brythons 
they  changed  this  to  Ynys  Prydain. 2  Macbain,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  Cruithne,  Prydyn,  or  Picts  were  them- 
selves the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  about  300  B.C.,  and  gave 
their  name  to  it.'* 

2.  Classical  notices. — Csesar  writes  that  the 
interior  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  those  said  tradi- 
tionally to  have  been  born  in  the  island  itself,  and 
the  sea-coast  by  those  who  had  crossed  over  from 
the  BelgEe.  The  latter  cultivated  the  land  ;  most 
of  the  interior  tribes  did  not,  but  lived  on  flesli  and 
milk  and  were  clad  in  skins.  All  the  Britons 
dyed  themselves  with  woad.  Ten  and  even  twelve 
of  them  had  wives  in  common,  brothers  with 
brothers,  fathers  with  sons ;  the  children  were 
held  to  be  ofl'spring  of  him  who  first  espoused  the 
virgin.'' 

Does  the  last  statement  refer  to  all  the  Britons  or  only  to  the 
interior  tribes?  Zimmer  holds  that  the  reference  to  'all  the 
Britons '  is  a  parenthesis,  and  that  the  account  of  the  interior 
tribes  is  resumed  with  this  statement  as  to  marriage.  The 
interior  tribes  were  presumably  Picts,  possibly  Goidels ;  Caesar's 
account  of  their  promiscuity  is  probably  worthless  (§  5  (h)).^ 

Csesar  knew  nothing  of  the  tribes  to  the  north, 
who  were  certainly  Pictish.  His  '  interior  tribes  ' 
may  have  been  Plots  or  Goidels,  though  the  Goidels 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  first  come  to  Britain 
from  Ireland  from  the  2nd  cent,  onwards.  If  the 
Picts  were  a  Celtic  people,  there  must  also  have 
been  aboriginal  tribes  separate  from  or  mingled 
with  them. 

The  northern  tribes  first  came  into  notice  during 
the  time  of  Agricola's  invasion.  Tacitus  calls 
them  collectively  Caledonii,  and  in  his  opinion 
their  red  hair  and  large  limbs  pointed  to  a  Ger- 
manic origin.     Some  of  their  tribes  fought  from 

'  Rhys  and  D.  Brynnior-Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  p.  76 ;  J. 
Loth,  Les  31abinogion",  Paris,  1913,  i.  273. 

2  The  Welsh  People,  p.  79,  Scottish  flevieta,  xviii.  134  f. 

3  A.  Macbain,  .471  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic 
Lantiuage'^,  s.  v.  '  Britain,'  ed.  W.  F.  Skene,  The  Highlanders  of 
Scotland^,  Excursus,  p.  384. 

4  V.  12, 14. 

5  H.  Zimmer,  '  Pictish  Matriarchy,'  in  Leabhar  nan  Glcann, 
ed.  G.  Henderson,  p.  22. 
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chariots,  like  the  southern  Britons.  They  had 
tribal  assemblies,  ratified  with  sacred  rites. 
Calgacus,  their  leader  against  the  Romans,  speaks 
of  their  harvests — which  points  to  cultivated  lands; 
and  of  their  wives  and  chihlren,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  promiscuitj-.  Tacitus  makes  no  reference 
to  the  custom  of  painting  their  bodies.'  On  the 
whole,  his  Caledonians  seem  to  diiier  but  little 
liom  the  southern  tribes  akin  to  the  Gauls.  Pto- 
lemy ■  next  describes  the  various  inhabitants  of 
Britain  according  to  tribal  groups. 

South  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  were  the  Otadini  and 
Gadeni  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  "the  Selgova,  NovantaQ,  and 
Uaoinonii,  the  lat^t  extending  to  near  the  Tay.  On  the  east 
coast,  north  of  the  Tay,  were  the  Venicones  and  Trexali ;  west; 
of  these  were  the  VaVoma^i,  then  the  Caledonii  and  Epidii. 
.Mong  the  west  roast  were  the  Cerones,  Creones,  Carnonacse, 
and  Carini,  separated  from  the  Caledonii  by  the  Decanta.  To 
the  north  were  the  Lugi,  Smerta,  and  Cornavii. 

Ptolemy's  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Tay  correspond  to  Tacitiis's  Caledonii,  the 
name  of  the  largest  group  with  whom  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  liaving  been  given  to  all  the  tribes. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  Picts,  since  their  posi- 
tion corresponds  to  that  of  the  Picts  described  by 
Bede.'  Possibly  some  of  the  tribes  south  of  the 
estuaries  (Selgovte,  Novanta-)  may  also  have  been 
Pictish.  By  c.  208  the  tribes  had  apparently  united 
into  two  groups,  for  Dio  Cas.sius  speaks  of  the  two 
nations  of  the  Caledonii  and  Maiatai  into  which 
the  names  of  the  others  were  merged.^  The 
Maiaiai  lived  in  the  flattish  region  north  of  the 
northern  Roman  wall,  and  perhaps  derived  their 
name  from  mmjh,  '  a  plain.'  They  dwelt  in  that 
part  of  Scotland  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ha<l 
been  occupied  by  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Danmonii.  Dio  says  that  these  tribes  neijlected 
agriculture,  but  had  cattle,  and  lived  on  milk,  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  and  fruits,  but  never  ate 
lish.  They  had  horses  and  chariots,  and  fought 
with  shield,  sword,  spear,  and  dagger  (?  a  dirk). 
They  had  community  of  women,  and  their  pro- 
geny were  reared  as  the  joint  oll'sprinjj  of  each 
small  community.  They  had  a  certain  food  a 
small  piece  of  which  sulliced  a  man  for  several 
days.  They  would  also  run  into  morasses  up  to 
the  neck  and  live  there  several  days  without  eat- 
ing.' According  to  IIi  nuiian,  they  inmctured 
(tatued)  their  bodies  in  the  forms  of  animals,  and 
went  naked,  the  better  to  show  the  ornamenta- 
tion.' 

Enmcnius,  who  first  mentions  the  Picts  by  name, 
says  that  Constantius  Chlorus  in  A.D.  3ii6  ilefeated 
the  Caledonii  ami  other  Picts.'  The  tribes  are 
again  summed  ti])  comprehensively  as  Picts  in  the 
notices  of  the  invasion  of  Roman  Britain  between 
the  walls  by  them  and  the  Scoti  from  Ireland  or 
Wales  in  A.L).  300,  and  in  304  when  Picts,  .Scots, 
Saxons,  and  Atccotti  invaded  Roman  Britain  from 
diderent  directions.  When  Tlicodosius  cjvnie  to 
the  rescue,  the  Picts  are  de.scribcd  ns  consisting 
iif  two  divisions,  Dicaledonie  and  Vorturiones, 
doubtless  the  equivalents  of  the  Caledonii  and 
.Maiatai.' 

Uhvf,  hi"  -tto'.vn  thai  Vcrturloncit  U  the  I.atln  form  of  &  Coltio 
wonl  ■  >r*  Iritrr  TUt  the  name  of  tlie  I'lctlsh  dlntrirl  of 

'thf'  'in  '  (Slratht-arn  and  Mentvith).     Fortri'Uti  Is 

i>rot>^'  <   of  Kr,iirinor  Folrlriu,  wlii'th  airain  in  (omul 

in  F'j'.tirtN'-  (KtiirM-w  and  IMa.;kuiannan).  On  the  whole,  this 
>  orTeii|NilHU  I'l  the  rt'tflon  nf  tin-  Maintai.  DiralfMli<iiH>  f<ni{[;eHts 
the  ii^oplc  of  the  two  f^lrdntiiaii  the  rCKlonii  dlvldi-d  iiy  the 
lochj  from  liivprne«  u>  Fort  Williani."  C(.  I'tolcniy'a  name  (or 
th«  o<'pan  to  the  wcat  of  Hootlanil,  Aouii«aAirA<ii'i(K. 

CInudian  says  that  Thciiihwius  drove  the  I'icts 
into  their  own  region  of  '1  Imle  ;  the  Scots  retired 
lo  Ireland,  the  Saxons  to  the  Orkneys,  while  ho 

>  A(rH«-  n  f.,  W,  SI.  »  flrnfi.  II.  8.  » ttS  III.  4. 

«l»tv.  6.  •  /(,.  I»jv.6,  Uxvl.  \•^. 

*  Ul.  14.  f  /*nufivriotu  Coiulantiiw,7. 

'  AmniUnim  Marrcilllnn*.  xi.  1,  xxvl.  4   xwll.  H,  0. 

I  Ctltie  Urilain>,  |n>.  Ik''.  102,  »Tl,  Wrttk  I'topU,  pp.  12.  102. 


drafted  the  Atecotti  into  the  Roman  army.'  Picts 
and  Scots  returned  to  the  attack  in  A.D.  387  and 
in  later  years,  when  the  Romans  had  linally  left 
Britain.  The  Picts,  however,  did  not  continue  to 
hold  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay, 
except  partially  in  the  district  known  as  Manaw 
or  Manann,  where,  later,  Picts,  Scots,  Saxons,  and 
Brythons  mingled,  and  possibly  in  Galloway, 
where  they  may  have  been  indigenous. 

Manaw  or  Manann  incluiied  the  western  part  of  Midlothian, 
Linlithgow,  part  of  Stirl!iit:\<hire  (where  the  name  survives  in 
Slamannan),  and  apparently  Clackmannan,  which  also  preserves 
the  name.  Tlie  piirt  south  of  the  Forth  was  known  to  the 
Welsh  as  Manaw  of  the  Gododin  (  =  Ptoleniy's  Votadini),  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Isle  of  Man  or  5Ianaw.2 

Rhys  regards  the  invading  Scotti  from  Ireland  who  joined 
the  Picts  from  a.d.  8G0  onwards  as  themselves  Pictish,  mixed 
with  Celtic  Goidels.  Tbey  were  the  Cruithni  of  Ulster  or  Dal-n 
.\raide.  Their  name  is  cognate  with  Welsh  ysyivthr,  a  cutting, 
carving,  or  sculpture — hence  the  men  who  were  scarred  or 
tatued.  This  name  may  have  been  given  them  by  the  Brythonic 
Celts,  and  Latinized  as  Scotti.  The  later  Scots  wlio  settled  m 
Ar''yllshire  came  from  another  Irish  Pictish  district,  Dalnada, 
which  name  they  gave  to  their  new  habitat.^  Ziinmer  also  re- 
garus  the  Scotti  and  Atecotti  as  non-Aryan  people  of  Ireland, 
conquered  by  the  Irish  Celts.**  Macbain  regards  the  Scotti  as 
Goidels,  and  their  name  as  Goidelic  =  '  tatued  men,'  Gael.  s<tath, 
*  to  lop  off,'  O.  Ir.  scothaiin.  '  It  was  their  own  name  for  them- 
selves.' ^  Skene  also  regards  them  a?  distinct  from  the  PicLs,  and 
their  region  of  Dalriada  in  Ireland  as  one  of  their  earliest  settle- 
ments among  the  Ulster  Picts.*' 

The  Atecotti  were  a  non-Celtic  folk,  the  Picts  of  Galloway, 
Bede's  Niduari,  and  possibly  Ptolemy's  Novantai  and  Selgovffl. 
Their  name  means  *  the  old  or  ancient  race.'  This  is  Rhys's 
opinion.'  Skene  regarded  them  as  a  people  from  Ireland  settled 
in  Dalriada,  but  later  considered  them  as  inhabiting  the  district 
between  the  Roman  walls.** 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Dalriada, 
which  they  took  from  the  Picts  early  in  the  0th 
cent.,"  and  the  Saxon  invasions  the  Picts  or  Cale- 
donians occupied  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  ray,'"  except  the  region  of  Argyllshire 
and,  later,  the  W.  Isles.  They  partially  occupied 
the  district  of  Manaw,  and  were  perhaps  also  found 
in  Galloway.  The  remainder  of  southern  Scotland 
w.as  occujiicd  by  Brythons  and  Saxons." 

3.  Traditions  about  the  Picts. — In  accordance 
with  a  tendency  in  mediajval  Celtic  legends  to 
connect  races,  tribes,  or  heroes  with  classical  or 
Biblical  per.sonagcs  and  regions,  the  Picts  were 
derived  trom  Scythia.  The  Welsh  tradition,  as 
found  in  the  Brut  of  Layamon,  represents  the 
Picts  as  coming  from  Scythia  with  their  king 
Roderic  to  Alban  (Scotland),  where  they  were 
defeated  and  Roderic  was  slain.  Their  conquerors, 
the  Britons,  gave  them  a  district  in  Ireland  (Caith- 
ness, according  to  Layamon),  but  refused  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage.  Hence  they  obtained 
women  of  the  Gwdyl  (Goidels)  from  Ireland.  Their 
(le!icen<lants  are  the  Scots  or  the  Gwydyl  Flicliti 
(  =  Goiilelic  Picts),  wlio  now  through  tliese  women 
speak  Ireland's  speech.'* 

The  Irish  trailition  is  found  in  three  forms.  In 
oi\e  of  these  the  children  of  Gleoin  (C.eloims),  son 
of  Ercol  (Hercules),  took  possession  of  the  Orkneys. 
Thence  they  were  (lisperscd,  but  Cruitbne  seized 
the  north  of  Britain,  and  his  seven  sons — Caith, 
Cc,  Cirig,  Fib,  Fidach,  Fotla,  and  Fortrenn— 
divided  the  land  into  as  many  jiarts.     Five  others 

'  viil.  26;  cf.  Jerome,  ado.  Joeian.  II.  7,  for  the  Atecotti  In 
Gaul. 

'J  Skene,  Chronicles,  pp.  Ixxxi,  evil,  cxv ;  Rh.vs,  Celtic 
Iiritain*,\i.  iM, 

'Crlt.  Krilain*,  pp.  in.  210,  24»  ».,  270  f.,  irWd/i  I'eople,  p. 
lOI. 

4  /.iminer,  p.  20. 

''  Kxcur^UH,  in  Skene's  lliijhlanfWrA,  p.  SSO. 

"Skene,  Crliie  Smllandi,  i.  137 f.,  lO.'lt.,  Bightanderl»,  p. 
10  (. .  ChTftnictev,  p.  eix  f. 

'  Khy»,  C'llie  llrUniii*,  pp.  01, 1)1,  t  l.t,  2'J2,  2a«,  240,  281,  WeUh 
I'eople,  p.  102  ;  lUde,  l.i/r  of  SI.  Ciiil:Url.  H.  For  the  Niduari 
trf  al»o  Skene,  Celtic. li-iillntKn,  I.  1X1. 

9  lliilhlandfrii-,  p.  10,  Cfllie  Scallumn,  I.  1)1),  Wl. 

"Ct.'lleile,  litis.  I.  8;  Kk.no,  Chrmiclft,  p.  cvlll. 

")  Cf.  lU'de,  II li  iv.  20.  f.ir  the  Forth  a«*  the  MoiKhern  boundary. 

"  Of.  Nennlus,  llitl.  Urll.  2  ;  llmlo,  UK  lii.  « ;  of.  I.  7  f.,  v.  23. 

"  Skene,  Vhrimielen,  pn.  122  f.,  lf>6 1.  ;  nf.  Rhyn,  Celtic  Britain*, 
p.  242,  (or  '«w>rt<l  Fnchlt.' 
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of  the  Cruitlineach  went  to  France,  and  there 
founded  Pictavis.  Thence  they  came  to  Erin,  but 
were  driven  fortli.'  In  the  secoud  form  of  the 
tradition  the  Cruithneach,  children  of  Gleoin,  came 
from  Tlirace.  After  building  Pictavis,  they  came 
to  Ireland,  and  helped  Crimtliann,  king  of  Leinster, 
to  expel  tlie  Tuatlia  Fidhba.  Drostan,  their  Druid, 
ordered  that  the  wounded  should  bathe  in  the  milk 
of  seven  score  white  cows,  and  the  poison  of  the 
weapons  would  not  hurt  them.  They  now  gained 
power  in  Ireland,  but  Heremon  drove  them  out, 
giving  theiu  as  wives  the  widows  of  the  men 
drowned  when  the  Milesians  came  to  Ireland. 
They  now  acquired  Alban  (Scotland).  Some, 
however,  remained  in  Ireland.  Spells,  charms, 
and  omens  are  attributed  to  them.  The  metrical 
version  of  this  legend  says  that  they  acquired  their 
name  '  Picti '  from  tatuing  their  fair  skins,  and 
that  on  being  given  wives  they  swore  that  from 
the  mother  should  descend  the  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty." A  third  account  says  that  Cruithnechan 
went  over  from  the  sons  of  Mile  (in  Ireland)  to 
the  Britons  of  Fortrenn  to  tight  the  Saxons,  and 
remained  there.  Wives  were  obtained  from  Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan  swearing  by  heaven,  earth, 
sun,  and  moon  tliat  the  regal  succession  should 
always  be  on  the  mother's  side.' 

The  preface  to  the  10th  cent.  Pictish  Chronicle 
says  that  the  Picts  are  so  called  from  picto  corpore, 
because  they  are  marked  with  various  figures  made 
by  iron  points  with  pigments.  The  Scots  are  so 
called  because  tliey  come  from  Scythia,  or  because 
they  are  descended  from  Scotta,  queen  of  the 
Scots,  Pharaoh's  daughter.  They  came  to  Ireland 
in  the  fourth  age  of  the  world,  the  Britons  having 
come  to  Britain  in  the  third  age.  The  people  of 
Scythia  have  white  hair — hence  they  are  called 
Albani — and  from  them  the  Picts  and  Scots  origin- 
ate. Cruidne,  father  of  the  Picts  dwelling  in  this 
island,  reigned  100  years,  and  had  seven  sons — 
Fib,  Fidach,  Floclaid,  Fortrenn,  Got,  Ce,  and  Cir- 
cinn.* 

Gildas,  who  appears  to  regard  the  region  north 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay  as  an  island,  mentions 
the  Picts  as  a  '  transmarine '  people  who,  with  the 
Scots,  invaded  Roman  Britain.  They  came  from 
the  north-north-east  ('ah  aquilone'),  tlie  Scots 
from  the  west-north-west  ('a  circio ').  When  they 
were  ultimately  driven  from  the  region  between 
the  walls,  they  settled  in  the  north  of  the  island.'' 
Nennius  brings  the  Picts  from  the  Orkneys,  wlience 
they  occupied  a  thiid  of  Britain  up  to  his  own  day.* 
Bede  brings  them  from  Scythia  to  Ireland,  wlience 
the  Scots  directed  them  to  Britain  (where  they 
inhabited  the  northern  part,  the  Britons  being  in 
possession  of  the  southern),  giving  them  wives  on 
condition  that,  when  any  difficulty  should  arise, 
they  should  choose  a  king  from  the  female  royal 
race  rather  than  the  male — a  custom  observed 
among  the  Picts  '  to  this  day . ' ' 

The  origin  of  the  Picts  from  Scythia  or  Thrace 
is  purely  mythical,  and  the  stories  of  how  they 
obtained  wives  may  be  regarded  as  equally  so — an 
setiological  myth  to  account  for  tlie  Pictish  succes- 
sion. The  Goidelic  name  for  the  Picts  being 
Cruithne,  an  eponymous  Cruithne  was  regarded  as 
their  ancestor,  while  the  seven  districts  into  which 
Scottish  Pictavia  or  Cruithentuaith  was  divided 
supplied  names  to  most  if  not  all  of  his  mythical 
sons^Fib :  Fife  and  Fothreve ;  Fortrenn  :  Fort- 
renn (Strathearn  and  Menteith) ;  Fodla  :  AthoU 
(Athfoitle)   and   Gowrie ;    Ciicenn :    Maghcircin  = 

1  Irish  additions  to  Nennius  (Skene,  Chronicles,  p.  23  f.). 

2  lb.  pp.  82,  40.  S  lb.  p.  45. 

*  lb.  p.  3  f.  This  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Origines  of 
Isidore  of  Seville,  ix.  2.  103,  who  gives  'Scoti'  for  'Picti'  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  tiie  name  from  tatuing. 

»  de  Excidio  Bntanniai,  i,  11,  19. 

8i.  lOf.  IflUi.  1,  7. 


Mearns  and  Angus  ;  Cait :  Caithness  (Catlienesia). 
Fidach  and  Ce  have  no  nominal  equivalents. 

The  regions  unaccounted  for  are  Mar  and  Ruchan,  and 
Moray,  Argyll  being  included  in  Dalriada.  The  legend  must 
therefore  have  arisen  after  the  occupation  of  Dalriada  by  the 
Scots. 

The  fact  that  there  were  Cruithni,  or  Picts,  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  may  account  for  tlie 
varying  traditions  of  their  coming  first  to  Ireland 
or  first  to  Scotland.  One  tradition  says  that  both 
Irish  and  Scottish  Cruithni  were  governed  by  the 
same  kings  to  the  number  of  thirty.' 

4.  Who  were  the  Picts? — Rhys  regards  the 
Picts  as  the  non-Aryan  (Ivernian)  aborigines,  dis- 
possessed by  the  incoming  Goidels,  whose  language 
they  adopted,  although  they  greatly  outnumbered 
them.  The  Goidels  were,  however,  profoundly 
modified  by  them  in  language,  race,  and  customs. 
Having  driven  the  Ivernians  before  them,  they 
later  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
invading  Brytlions.  Hence  there  was  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Goidelic  and  Ivernian  elements,  and 
'  the  term  Goidelic  should  strictly  be  confined  to 
the  mixed  population  of  Aryan  and  non-Aryan 
language  in  possession  of  the  country  when  tlie 
Biythous  arrived.' 2  Before  Pictish,  or  Ivernian, 
died  out,  it  was  '  loaded  with  words  borrowed  from 
Celtic' — Goidelic  and  Brythonic — but  it  also  modi- 
fied Celtic  vocabulary  and  continued  the  syntax  of 
its  own  speech.'  Zimmer  also  regards  the  northern 
Celts  as  having  become  Goidelic  in  speech  at  an 
early  period,  while  the  southern  Picts  adopted 
Brythonic  speech.* 

The  traces  of  alleged  Pictish  (non-Celtic)  speech  are  scanty, 
but  Rhys  professed  to  find  them  in  the  Ogam  inscriptions  of 
the  north,  and  at  first  equated  it  with  Basque — an  opinion  after- 
wards abandoned.  But  he  still  adhered  to  the  theory  of  its 
non-Aryan  character,  and  continued  to  challenge  the  upholders 
of  the  Picts  as  Celtic  to  prove  that  the  punctuated  Ogam 
inscription  at  Lunasting  in  Shetland  is  Celtic :  '  Ttocuhetts- 
ahehhtmnnn-hccvvevv-nehhtonn.'  The  challenge  seems  a  safe 
one,  for,  as  Lang  says,  it  is  '  not  merely  non-Aryan,  but  non- 
human !  or  not  correctly  deciphered.' ^ 

Rhys  also  finds  non-Aryan  traces  in  Celtic 
nomenclature,  and,  assuming  totemism  to  be  non- 
Aryan,  argues  as  to  its  existence  from  names  like 
MacCon,  '  Hound's  son ' — the  name  of  a  legendarj' 
prince  whose  rule  extended  from  Ireland  to  Britain. 
Hence  '  MacCon  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  whole  non-Celtic  race  of  these 
islands.'  Totemism,  however,  may  have  been 
Aryan,  and  a  personal  name  is  not  evidence  of 
clan  totemism.  He  also  argues  for  the  non-Aryan 
character  of  the  Picts  from  their  custom  of  succes- 
sion through  the  mother,  traces  of  which  he  also 
finds  in  the  names  and  relationships  of  Irish  and 
^Velsh  mythology.'  Zimmer  accepts  the  Pictish 
succession  through  the  female  line,  as  well  as  the 
classical  references  to  promiscuity  in  the  Celtic 
region,  and  incest  incidents  in  Irish  saga,  as  point- 
ing to  non-Aryan  marriage  relations.  In  the  case 
of  "the  sagas,  the  Celtic  invaders  of  Ireland  being 
in  a  minority,  the  aboriginal  customs  would  not  be 
clianged  at  once,  and  have  left  their  impress  in 
legends.' 

Skene's  whole  theory  of  the  history  of  the  Picts 
is  connected  with  his  opinion  that  there  were  two 
divisions  of  them,  eventually  distinguished  as 
northern  and  soutliern  Picts.  This  is  based  on 
Bede's  statement  that  the  northern  Picts  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  south  by  'steep  and 

1  '  Tract  on  the  Plots,'  Skene,  Chronicles,  p.  320. 

2  C.  H.  Read,  Gvide  to  the  Antiq.  of  the  Bronze  Age,  Brit, 
iliiaeum,  London,  1604,  p.  22. 

3  Rhys,  Ceitic  Britain*,  pp.  263 1.,  268f.,  276,  Welsh  People, 
pp.  13  f.,  19. 

iP.  11. 

5  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland,  xxvii.  [1892]  263  ft.,  xxxii.  [1898] 
8J4ff.  ;  A.  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Edmburgh,  1900,  i.  493. 
F<»r  an  attempted  translation  see  Nicholson,  p.  71  f. 

OEhvs,  Celtic  Britain*,  p.  266  ff.,  Welah  People,  pp.  16  ff. 
36fl.,66fl. 

'Zimmer,  p.  2Sfl. 
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mgged  mountains,' '  but  such  a  distinction  as 
Skene  asserted  is  probably  fallacious.  His 
'  northern  Picts '  were  Gaelic  in  race  and  language  ; 
the  'southern  Picts'  were  also  Gaelic,  hut,  the 
Damnonii  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  who 
'  belonged  to  the  Cornish  variety  of  the  British 
race,'  haWng  been  incorporated  with  them,  they 
introduced  a  British  (Cornish)  element  into  their 
language.  The  Damnonii  are  the  Britons  of 
Fortreun.' 

Skene's  argruments  for  the  Picts  as  Goidelic  in  race  and 
l&n^age  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  (a)  The  Wel.^h  desiff- 
nation  for  the  Picts,  Gwj-dyl  t^chti,  shows  that,  since  all 
Goiclels  were  called  Gwr<^yl  by  the  Welsh,  the  Picts  were  thus 
assigned  to  that  race.  The  term,  however,  is  not  an  early  one, 
nor  IS  Ffichti  the  re}?ular  rendering  of  Picti  in  Welsh.s  (&)  St. 
CoUnntw's  occasional  but  not  constant  use  of  an  interpreter 
while  preaching  to  Picts  was  necessarj*  because  the  difference 
between  Pictish  and  Irish  resembled  that  between  Breton  or 
Cornish  and  Welsh,  which  are  not  always  niutnally  intelligible. 
The  difference  may  none  the  less  rather  have  resembled  that 
between  Irish  and  Welsh,  (c)  Gaelic  was  spoken  in  Gallowuv 
at  a  late  day,  and  in  the  12th  cent.  Richard  of  Hexham  an-l 
Re^nald  of  Uurham  called  the  Gallwegians  Picts. ■•  As  to  thi* 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  an  early  Brythonic  element 
in  Galloway,  but  the  district  had  been  overrun  by  Goidels, 
which  accounts  for  the  predominance  of  Gaelic  there.  The 
name  Picts  may  have  been  given  to  them  by  thuse  English 
writers  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  language. 
(d)  Many  Pictish  personal  names  in  the  lists  of  kings  are  of 
Irish  form  ;  others  show  a  mixture  of  Brythonic,  Gaelic,  and 
Teutonic.  The  last  is  accounted  for  by  the  sway  of  the  Angles 
over  the  Picts  in  certain  districts;  the'Brythonic  element  came 
from  the  '  Britons  of  Fortrenn '  (the  Damnonii),  who  spoke  a 
dialect  akin  to  Cornish.  («)  When  the  place-names  are  studied 
accordin;j  to  strict  rule,  the  generic  terms  show  no  Cymric 
element  m  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Picta.  Thus  '  Pen ' 
doe«  not  occur  north  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  (/)  Legend  attributes 
a  Goidelic  speech  to  the  Picts,  acquired  by  them  from  the 
Irish  women  whom  they  married.*  This,  however,  only 
suggests  that  the  Picta  once  spoke  some  other  language,  or 
perhaps  some  other  Celtic  dialect. 

Nicholson  is  also  of  opinion  that  Pictish  was  a 
language  virtually  identical  with  Irish.  He  holds, 
however,  that  the  loss  of  Indo-European  p  was 
coniparativel  V  late  in  Goidelic  dialects— Pictavian, 
Sequanian,    Belgic,    Menapian,    proto-Irish,    ami 

froto-Pictish — but  that^  was  lost  in  literary  or  old 
rish.  P  in  Celtic  speech  is  therefore  notalways  a 
mutated  qu  or  6,  but  may  be  original  and  a  sign  of 
Goidelic  occupation.  Insular  Pictish,  like  Pictavian 
in  Gaul,  was  a  Goidelic  dialect  with  c  preserved  to 
historic  times.  Highland  Gaelic  is  descended  from 
Pictish,  not  from  the  Irish  speech  of  the  Dalriadic 
Scots,  who  did  not  conquer  the  Picts.  The  word 
'Pict'  is  derived  from  a  root  peiA;-,  '  tatu,'  with 
I  E  />  preserved.  lie  also  holds  that  the  Uelgi 
were  Goidels,  and  are  found  not  only  in  Gaul  and 
Britain,  but  also  in  Ireland.  They  are  the  Fir 
Boigs  of  Irish  legend,  and,  with  the  Fir  Domnann 
(  =  tlie  Damnonii)  and  Fir  Gal6oin  (Picts),  were 
Goidels  who  preserved  p.  The  Kyinry  or  liiythons 
of  other  writers — Gaulish,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Itreton — were  the  first  Celtic  arrivals  in  Britain. 
Then  came  the  Goidels,  who  drove  the  Kynirj'  into 
the  interior  in  pre-Uoman  times,  whore  later 
Cnwar  found  them.*  If,  however,  this  order  of 
occupation— the  opposite  of  that  iiNually  accepted 
— is  true,  it  is  rlitlieult  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  Goiilelic  Picts  in  Scotland,  where  presumably 
the  Kymry  would  have  retired  before  them. 

Whatever  may  t)c  said  of  these  views,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  Skene  nor  Nicholson  siifliciontly  faces 
the  fact  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  early  notices 
of  the  Picts  regard  tlieiii  as  differing  from  the  Scots 
in  origin,  language  (dialect),  and  the  matter  of  the 
kingship. 

"  IIe<lp,  UK  III.  «.  s  Celtic  SeoUamP,  I.  SSI. 

•  r.l.  Machain,  In  Skene's  lliglilandert;  p.  403  ;  Uhy«,  Celtic 
Drilaiu',  y.  U'l. 

'Hkrno  niaiiitainn  that  the  languatce  of  Olldal  shows  that 
l'lct»  renialni-'l  In  llin  rrglon  IntwiM.n  the  walls  after  the  lait 
Innirslnn.  atid  that  IWyli-"*  Nlduarlan  Pleats .« Picts  of  Galtowav 
iCSrrmirUi.  |i   rvlll,  Celtic  Seollanif,  I.  i:i.1). 

«,•<«.  .Hkrnr.,  P.,HT  AncictU  lloolu  vf  H'o/m,  I.  oh.  7(T.,  Celtic 
Henltanf.  I    IfKfT. 

S.N!.  l.il.'.n     i;rlli,'  llrtrnrrliny     MOf. 


Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  no  Goidel 
occupied  British  soil  except  from  Ireland.  Mac- 
bain  regards  the  Picts,  the  Caledonii  of  Tacitus, 
the  Pretanoi  of  Pytheas,  as  the  first  Celtic  in- 
comers to  Britain,  c.  600  B.C.  They  were  'a 
Celtic-speaking  people,  whose  language  difl'ered 
both  from  Brittonic  and  Gadelic,  but  at  the  same 
time  only  ditiered  dialectically  from  the  Gaulish 
and  Brittonic  tongues.'  Their  language,  unlike 
Goidelic,  was  of  the  p  class  of  Celtic  speech, 
and  they  were  driven  west  and  north  by  the 
incoming  Belgi.  They  were  thus  Ctesar's  abori- 
gines of  the  interior. 

Macbain  shows  that  Skene's  philological  arguments  for  Pictish 
=Goidelic  are  defective.  Bede  speaks  of  the  various  dialects 
or  languages  spoken  in  Britain  —those  of  the  Angles,  Britons, 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Latins.  Pictish  was  thus  different  from  both 
Brythonic  and  Gaelic.  Again,  the  Cruithni  of  Ulster  were 
Pictish  incomers  from  Scotland  who  had  become  Gaelic-speiik- 
ing.  The  Irish  looked  upon  them  as  a  people  different  from 
themselves.  The  classical  names  from  the  Pictish  area  are 
mainly  Celtic,  and  a  third  of  them  are  nearer  Brythonic  than 
Gadelic.  The  hsts  of  Pictish  kings  are  'decidedly  British  in 
phonetics.'  Place-names  in  tlie  Pictish  region,  excluding  the 
Isles,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland,  which  are  largely  Norse,  show 
a  veneer  of  Gaelic,  since  the  Scots  imposed  tlieir  language  as 
well  as  their  rule  on  the  Picts,  but  they  are  '  very  different  from 
names  on  Gadelic  ground— Ireland  and  Palriada.'  '  The  pre- 
fixes aher  and  pet,  unknown  to  Gadelic,  are  found  from  Suther- 
land to  the  Forth.'  The  former  is  often  superseded  by  Gaelic 
inver,  the  latter  by  bailed  Skene  regarded  aber,  inhher,  and 
cumber  or  cummer  as  originally  common  to  both  branches  of 
the  Celtic  language,  retained  in  some  dialects,  obsolete  in 
others  ; "-  but  it  is  surely  significant  that  aber  does  not  occur  in 
Argyll  (Dalriada). 

Other  Celtic  scholars,  Windisch '  and  Stokes, 
also  regard  Pictish  as  Brj'thonic  rather  than 
Goidelic.  Stokes,  after  collecting  and  examining 
all  the  known  Pictish  words  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Irish  annalists,  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

'  The  foregoing  list  of  names  and  words  contains  much  that 
is  still  obscure  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  shows  that  Pictish,  so  far  .as 
regards  its  vocabulary,  is  an  Iiido-Kuro]H;ui  and  especially 
Celtic  speech.  Its  phonetics,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them, 
resemble  those  of  Welsh  rather  than  of  Irish.'-* 

D'Arhois  de  Jubainville  identifies  the  Cruithni 
of  Irish  legend,  who  fought  against  the  Fir  Fidga, 
with  the  Brigantes,  a  liritish  tribe  located  uy 
Ptolemy  also  in  the  south-east  ol  Ireland.  Tlu-ir 
Druid  Trostan  has  a  name  akin  to  that  of  the 
Arthurian  Tristan.  The  Fir  Fidga  are  the  Manapii, 
a  tribe  identical  with  the  Bclgio  Menapii.  The 
Brigantes,  inhabitants  of  Britain  (Prydyn),  were 
called  Cruithni  =  Pritanicos,  by  the  Irish.'' 

Where  philological  experts  are  so  much  divided 
on  the  question  of  language,  it  is  clear  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.  If,  however,  the 
Picts  were  a  non-Celtic  race,  they  could  not  have 
remained  so  unmixed  with  their  Celtic  conquerors 
as  Rhys's  theory  demands.  And,  again,  granting 
that  they  were  (Celtic — Goidelic  or  Brythonic — such 
incoming  Celts  must  have  been  numerically  small 
comiiared  with  existing  aboriginal  tribes,  which 
woulil  again  imply  a  mixture  of  races.  Whatever 
the  Picts  were,  it  appears  certain  that  they  either 
adopted  or  retained  Celtic  speech. 

S.  Pictish  customs.— ('()  I'aintintf  and  tattling. 
— Cn'sar  says  that  all  the  Britons  dyed  themselves 
with  woail  ; '  and  lleiodian  says  of  the  northern 
(Tilii's((hc  Pi(^ls)  that  tlii^y  tatued  themselves  with 
ciiliiurcd  designs  and  figures  of  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  <liil  not  wear  clothing,  in  order  that 
those  might  he  seen.'  The  custom  is  also  a.scribed 
to  them  by  Duitld  MacFirbis  as  an  explanation  of 

'  Mnc'bain,  In  Skene's  llighlanilere',  p.  380 ff..  7'rnnii.  of  the 
Gaelic  .S'..c.  of  liiivmrm,  xi.'  |18»4-B6J  •Mitt. 

1  Celtic  .SciillamI'',  I.  '221!. 

s  *  KrltiMi'ho  Sprachen,'  in  Ersch  and  Griibor,  Allffemciru 
Kneykhpmlie. 

*  '  Llnguintic  Value  of  the  Irish  Annals,'  Trans,  (tf  the  Phito- 
Infiical  Siicirty ,  III.  [ISHS-IIII) .'««. 

°  II.  d'Arlinia  do  Jubainville,  Lee  Cellen,  Parts,  1004,  pp.  2b, 
00  ;  cl,  Let  Itmidet,  do.  1900,  p.  87. 

«rf<i  Hell,  flail,  v.  14;  cf.  Pliny,  UNxxVi.  1. 

^  lieroillan,  III.  14.8. 
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their  name :  a  Cruitlineach,  or  Pict,  is  one  wlio 
takes  the  forms,  or  cruths,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  on  his  face  and  body.  This  probably  repre- 
sents a  tradition  in  Ireland.  Far  earlier  Isidore  of 
Seville  explains  the  name  Scotti  as  derived  from 
their  custom  of  tatuing,  and  this  explanation  of 
the  name  Picti  is  given  in  the  Pictish  Chronicle 
(see  §  3).  Tatuing  may  have  been  common  to  all 
Celtic  tribes  at  one  time,  and  Claudian  personities 
Britain  as  a  woman  with  tatued  cheeks.'  Faces 
depicted  on  Gaulish  coins  have  marks  on  them 
which  appear  to  be  tatu  marks.'  Probably  no 
great  distinction  need  be  drawn  between  painting 
and  tatuing.  Among  other  peoples  these  customs 
are  ornamental,  are  used  to  produce  a  frightful 
appearance,  or  have  totemistic  significance.  Her- 
odian  and  Caesar  associate  the  British  custom  with 
the  first  two  of  these  respectively,  but  they  were  not 
likely  to  connect  it  with  totemism  if  tliat  existed 
in  Britain.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tatuing  was  peculiar  to  the  Picts  among  British 
tribes. 

(b)  Descent  through  women. — The  community  of 
women  ascribed  by  Cuesar  to  all  the  British  tribes 
(or,  according  to  Zimmer,  to  those  of  the  interior), 
by  Bio  to  the  Caledonians,  by  Strabo  to  the  Irish 
(along  with  incest),  and  by  the  interpolator  of 
Solinus  to  the  people  of  Thule  (Shetland),  and,  in 
the  Hebrides,  to  the  king,  who  was  not  allowed  to 
possess  a  wife,  but  borrowed  such  women  as  he 
wanted,  is  regarded  by  Rhys'  and  Zimmer*  as  a 
non-Aryan  practice  among  people  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  who  were  not  Celts,  i.e.  the  Picts,  and  as 
explaining  the  peculiar  Pictish  law  of  succession 
through  women.  Machain  also  regards  this  suc- 
cession as  non-Aryan,  but  adopted  by  the  Picts 
(Celts)  from  the  aborigines  whom  they  conquered.' 
It  is,  however,  most  unlikely  that  the  Picts, 
whether  Celtic  or  not,  who  had  advanced  beyond 
savagery  and  whose  general  customs  dittered  but 
little  from  those  of  known  Celtic  tribes,  had  such 
absolute  community  of  women  as  these  classical 
writers  describe.  We  may  regard  it  (I)  as  fabu- 
lous, since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  society  based 
on  the  matriarchate  could  indulge  in  such  promis- 
cuity as  Ctesar's  words  denote,  or  (2)  as  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  marriage  customs  with  which  the 
Romans  were  unfamiliar.  Nor  need  we  suppose 
with  Zimmer  that  promiscuity  and  incest  incidents 
in  Irish  sagas  are  necessarily  non-Aryan  customs 
surviving  after  the  Celtic  conquest.  They  have 
parallels  in  all  mythologies  and  all  societies.  As 
to  the  Pictish  succession  with  which  these  customs 
are  said  to  be  connected,  we  find  from  the  lists  of 
Pictish  kings  that  brothers  by  the  same  mother 
succeeded  each  other — '  not  an  unusual  feature  in 
male  succession  '  * — but  no  son  succeeded  his  father, 
who  was  sometimes  a  foreigner.  When  brothers 
failed,  the  succession  went  to  a  sister's  son  or  to 
the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  female  side.  This 
explains  Bede's  statement  cited  above  (§  3).  Bede 
does  not  make  the  succession  through  women 
absolute  ;  succession  tlirough  males  took  place  up 
to  a  certain  point.  All  this  has  been  explained  as 
an  instance  of  the  matriarchate,  and  therefore  non- 
Aryan.  Lang,  however,  notes  that  words  exist  in 
Greek  denoting  kinship  on  the  mother's  side.'  It 
has  also  perhaps  been  assumed  too  hastily  that 
the  evidence  points  to  the  matriarchate.  In 
northern  Welsh  law,  when  a  woman  married  a 
stranger,  her  son  had  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of 
her  fatlier,  because  '  the  stranger,  entering  the 

1  In  i.  Cons.  Stitich.  ii.  847  f.  ;  cf.  his  reference  to  the  tatued 
figures  fading  from  the  cheek  of  the  dyiiii^  Pict. 

2  Nicholson,  p.  150,  and  in  Zeitschr.  filr  celtische  Philologie, 
iii.  (1900)  332. 

.■<  Celtic  Britain*,  p.  66.  *  P.  27. 

5  Excursus,  Skene's  Highlanders'^,  p.  401. 

6  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland'^,  i.  233.  '  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i.  4. 


family,  brought  to  it  strength,  and  the  nephew, 
son  of  the  stranger,  became  the  continuator  of  the 
grandfather,  in  some  sort  his  son.' '  In  Ireland  by 
s(iecial  favour  right  of  inheritance  was  given  to 
a  daughter's  or  sister's  son  bom  of  a  stranger. 
Accordingly,  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  explains 
liede's  statement  by  the  astonishment  caused  to 
Anglo-Saxons  by  the  law  of  inheritance  allowed 
by  Celtic  custom  in  the  case  of  sons  of  daughters 
in  concurrence  with  their  cousins,  sons  of  sons. 
The  Picts  had  not  a  law  of  inheritance  dittering 
from  that  of  the  Irish  or  Welsh,  and  the  facts  do 
not  require  to  be  explained  by  the  matriarchate.' 
Already,  too,  the  importance  of  the  sister's  son  is 
seen  in  ancient  Celtic  history,  where,  in  400  B.C., 
King  Ambicatus  placed  each  of  his  sister's  sons  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  one  conquering  Bohemia, 
the  other  N.  Italy.'  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville's 
explanation,  however,  hardly  covers  the  anomalies 
of  the  list  of  Pictish  kings,  if  that  is  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  authentic.  In  Irish  and  Welsh 
sagas,  where  aivine  groups  are  called  after  the 
mother,  or  where  gods  and  heroes  have  often  a 
inatronymic,  while  the  father's  name  is  omitted, 
we  may  have  something  analogous  to  the  Pictish 
succession  —  some  custom  perhaps  akin  to  the 
matriarchate.''  But  this  is  so  deeply  embedded  in 
Celtic  m3'th  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  is 
all  borrowed  from  hypothetical  non-Celtic  custom, 
as  Rhj's  maintained.^ 

6.  Religion  of  the  Picts. — Neither  the  classical 
observers  nor  the  biographers  of  saints  who 
laboured  among  the  Pictish  tribes  discuss  the 
native  religion.  As  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned, 
Ailred  in  his  Life  of  St.  Ninian  speaks  of  the 
southern  Picts  worshipping  deaf  and  dumb  idols* 
— a  vague  statement.  Adamnan  speaks  of  the 
northern  Picts  as  possessing  Druids  who  extolled 
their  own  gods  as  more  powerful  than  the  God  of 
the  Christians.''  Their  magical  acts  resemble  those 
ascribed  to  Irish  Druids,  and  Adamnan  does  not 
appear  to  know  any  difference  between  Pictish  and 
Celtic  Druids.  He  refers  to  the  fountain  which  St. 
Columba  found  in  Pictland,  '  famous  among  this 
heathen  people  and  worshipped  as  a  god.'  The 
saint  blessed  it  and  caused  '  the  demons '  to  depart 
from  it  for  ever.'  The  cult  of  wells  was  common 
among  the  Celts  and  is  almost  universal.  If  the 
Picts  were  a  Celtic  folk,  their  religion  may  be 
estimated  from  what  is  known  of  Celtic  religion 
elsewhere  (see  art.  Celts).  Bede  says  that  the 
southern  Picts,  i.e.  those  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
region  immediately  north  of  the  Forth,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Ninian.^  This  must 
have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
The  tribes  beyond  these,  the  so-called  northern 
Picts,  were  converted  by  St.  Columba  and  his 
followers.  Columba  encountered  the  Druids  of 
King  Brude  at  Inverness,  and  preached  to  and 
baptized  the  king  and  manj'  of  his  people  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6th  century.'" 

7.  Later  history  of  the  Picts.— The  history  of 
the  Picts  from  the  7th  cent,  to  the  time  of  Kenneth 
MacAlpin  is  one  of  internecine  feuds,  strife  with 
the  Scots  of  Dalriada  and  with  the  Angles.  The 
usual  view  has  been  tliat  eventually  Kenneth 
MacAlpin,  king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  overcame 

1  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  La  Famille  celtique,  Paris,  1905, 
p.  70. 

2  lb.  p.  69  :  cf.  art.  IsnERiTAHOB  (Celtic),  vol.  vii.  p.  agg'. 

3  Livy,  V.  34. 

4  J.  A.  MacCulIoch,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  Edin- 
burn-h,  1911,  p.  222. 

s  Rhys  and  Brynmor- Jones,  Welsh  People,  pp.  15,  36  f. 

6  Ailred,  Life  of  S.  Sinian  (*  Historians  of  Scotland  '  series, 
v.),  Edinburgh,  1874,  p.  15. 

7  Adamnan,  Life  of  S.  Columba  ('Historians  of  Scotland* 
series,  vi.),  Edinburgh,  1874,  bk.  i.  ch.  27,  bk.  ii.  chs.  33,  35. 

Sii.  bk.  ii.  ch.  11. 

9  Bede,  HE  iii.  4  ;  cf.  Ailred,  loc.  cit. 
'0  Bede,  HE  iii.  4  ;  Adamnan,  passim. 
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the  Picts,  and  mled  over  them  as  king  of  the 
Scots,  or,  according  to  the  10th  cent.  Pictish 
Chronicle,  extirpated  them — an  obviously  absurd 
statement.  But  Skene,  following  Pinkerton  to 
some  extent,  maintained  that  Aengus  MacFergus, 
the  Pictish  king  from  731  to  761,  defeated  the 
Scots  and  took  Dalriada,  wliich  now  became  a 
Pictish  pro^■ince.  In  832  Alpin,  of  Scottish  race 
by  paternal  descent,  but,  as  his  name  shows,  a 
Pict  by  maternal  descent,  as  king  of  the  Scots 
fought  the  Picts  and  was  defeated.  His  son 
Keuneth  eventually  obtained  the  throne  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom.  This  was  not  the  result  of  a 
foreign  invasion.  The  events  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  war  of  succession  ;  Alpin  and 
Kenneth  had  a  claim  through  maternal  descent  to 
the  throne  and  were  supported  in  that  by  a  party 
among  the  Picts  and  by  the  remains  of  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada.  The  Picts,  a  Gaelic-speaking  peojile 
like  the  Scots,  were  not  conquered,  and  suffered 
no  change  of  language.  There  was  a  more  or  less 
silent  revolution,  a  mere  matter  of  succession 
according  to  Pictish  law,  and  the  modern  High- 
landers represent  the  older  Picts.'  Nicholson 
urges  similar  views,  and  points  to  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  a  Scottish  conquest  of 
the  Picts  (the  fact  that  Alpin  and  Kenneth  are 
names  borne  previously  by  Pictish,  never  by 
Dalriadic,  kings),  to  the  improbability  of  the 
Pictish  nation  being  conquered  by  their  Scottish 
subjects,  as  well  a-s  to  the  fact  that  the  Annals 
still  describe  Kenneth  and  his  successors  as  '  rex 
Pictorum.'  Thus  the  position  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  change  which  set  James  Vl.,  a 
.Scottish  king,  on  the  English  throne.  There  was 
no  conquest  of  the  English  in  this  case  or  of  the 
Picts  in  the  other  case.'  These  views  have  been 
strongly  combated  by  Macbain,  who  insists  that 
the  doiunients  are  not  rightly  handled,  and  that  a 
wrong  value  is  put  upon  some  of  them.  He  shows, 
e.g.,  that,  though  Aengus  conquered  Dalriada, 
the  Annals  insert  this  significant  note,  '  wane  of 
Aengus's  kingdom.'  Yet  the  conquest  of  the  Picts 
cannot  be  clearly  explained  from  our  present 
materials.  There  had  been  dynastic  wars  — 
attempts  to  break  the  Pictish  rule  of  succession. 
The  Scot-i  were  aggressive,  and  superior  in  culture, 
and  eventually  their  Gaelic  speech  both  in  Picthind 
and  in  Strathclyde  '  wiped  out  the  original  Pictish 
and  British.'' 

The  problem  involved  here  is  entirely  one  of 
evidence  drawn  from  obscure  documents  and  of 
prolmbility,  while  the  view  adopted  of  the  original 
Pictish  tongue,  Brythonic  or  Goidclic,  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  resulUs.  Whatever  theory  is 
followed,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  large 
Pictish  admixture  among  the  Scottish  peojile  in 
the  region  north  of  the  I'ortli. 

8.  The  Picts  in  folk-tradition.— With  the  disuse 
of  their  name  in  connexion  with  actual  peoples, 
the  '  ricts  '  or  '  Pechts '  came  to  be  associated  in 
folktriMlition  with  megalithic  remains  and  huge 
buildings  mid  with  myths  of  tlieir  origin.  Fioiii 
Ijcing  a  liiHtoric  folk,  they  became  a  iiiysterious 
people,  more  or  less  supernatural,  and  usually 
considured  as  of  small  stature. 

•Pr'-ht'  In  HhotUiirl  \n  Hynnnymnnii  with  'dwarf';*  In 
Ab^nl<-nii*hlrc  '  j'lnht '  inpani  '  ft  Krnall  pcr«on,'  onrl  In  thu  iouMi 
of   S<-«itl.^riil   till-  *j'fj(ti«'   ari»   n-u'iirfli-tl  hh   ilwarfn,  'unco  wi-c 

n>T<Yuary  on  any  theory  fif  their  lmviii|{  hern  fchh-  to  inovo 
oaally  ttio  Urge  ■tnncii  of  nr^hii>nh>iilciil  reriialnii,  vtc.,atlrlhul4'il 
to  thtm.  Il<ian<i  K.  M»cKll<hi(>  rcifBriln  the  VWU  nt  a  Inniior 
dwvl  no*  In  ScoUinil,  m|uivklcnt  to  the  lalrloi  of  |io)<ulnr 

1  Cfllir  .Ir^ll.iniP,  I.  276  (t.  3  Nti-hoLon,  p.  80  fT. 

■  M»i;)>&in,  Kkriiratia,  In  Nkone'il  itighlnuiifrM'',  np.  887  f.,  iiY>., 
Tram,  of  Uu  lliullc  .S'>o.  <i/  lnrt\rnrui,  xxl.  |1SB(I-I)7),  nrt. 
■  rirU,'  In  (7hati)lH<ra'*  Knctfi-hinrilin,  lyiruton,  IHUl,  vlll.  107  f. 

"•••oan  aniiiainK  ln>Un<'«  of  ihU  In  l,»ikhart'l  /yi/t  of  Sir 
n'alt'r  Sri.u,  rh.  ■10,  anil  H<-oll'«  I'lralt.  not»  I. 


belief  i  (see  art.  Fairy,  §  6).  That  the  Picts  were  not  a  small  race 
is  proved  by  what  Tacitus  says  of  the  Caledonii,  nor  is  there  the 
slii:htest  scrap  of  historical  evidence  for  the  theory.  The  so- 
called  'Picts'  houses'  or  'earth  houses' — low  underground 
passages  terminating  in  one  or  more  chambers  —  need  not 
indicate  that  they  were  constructed  or  used  by  people  of  small 
stature.  Their  position  necessitated  a  constricted  heipht ; 
they  wer«  probably  store-houses  or  hiding-places  like  those 
described  by  Tacitus  (Genn.  l^^^  .imong  the  Germans  of  Ins 
day,  and  not  regular  dwelling-places,  since  they  are  generally 
associated  with  remains  of  surface  dwellings.  Scattered 
■  over  the  Pictish  area  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  post-Roman 
date,  they  may  quite  likely  have  been  constructed  by  the 
PictB,  in  which  case  the  tradition  of  their  origin  would  be 
authentic. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  all  mysterious  or  lar^e  structures  to 
the  Picts  {e.g.,  Glasgow  Cathedral)  is  analogous 
to  wide-spread  traditions  elsewhere  in  which  the 
origin  of  megaliths  and  colossal  remains  is  ascribed 
to  fairies,  dwarfs,  giants,  the  devil,  Cyclops,  etc. 

LrTKRATfRS.— The  classical  sources  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  article  ;  the  post-classical  sources  are  collected  in  W.  F. 
Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  Chronicles  of  the  Scots,  o-nd 
other  Harlij  Memorials  of  Scottish  Uistory,  Edinburgh,  ISti"- 
See  also  Bede.  HE;  Nennius,  Historia  Britonum,  Irish 
version,  ed.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dublin,  IS-JS-  The  older  authorities 
are  mainly  ;  G-  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  3  vols-,  London,  1807-24  ; 
T.  Innes,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  o/  the  North  of 
Britain  m-  Scotland,  2  vols.,  do.  1729,  new  ed.  in  '  The  Historians 
of  Scotland'  series,  viii.,  Kdinhurgh,  1879;  J.  Pinkerton,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Bist.  of  Scotland  preceding  Malcolm  III., 
new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1814,  Vissertatiun  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Qoths,  London,  1787.  More 
modern  works  are :  J.  Loth,  '  Les  Pictes  d'aprJs  les  travaux 
r^cents,'  Annales  de  Bretatpie,  vi.  [1891]  lllff.  ;  A.  Macbain. 
An  Etymological  Dictimra'ry  of  the  Gaelic  Langnarje^,  Stirling, 
1911,  Excursus  and  notes  in  Skene,  Tiie  Highlanders  o/  Scut- 
land'^,  do.  190'2, papers  in  Trans,  of  the  Gaelic  Society  o/  Inverness; 
E-  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Keltic  Researches,  Ivondon,  1904  :  J.  Rhys, 
Celtic  Britain^,  do.  1908,  '  The  Inscriptions  and  Language  of 
the  Northern  Picts,' Proc.  of  the  Soc.  o/  Antiquaries^f  Scotland, 
xxvii.  [1S92]  26;itf.,  '  A  Revised  Account  of  the  Inscriptions  of 
the  Northern  Picts,'  ib.  xxxii.  [1S98J  S24 ;  J.  Rhys  and  D. 
Brynmor-Jones,  The  Wehh  People,  London,  1900;  W.  F. 
Skene,  Chronicles  (see  above),  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales,  Edinburgh,  1S()S,  The  Highlandersof  Scotland^  Stirling, 
1902,  Celtic  Sc<ittand\  3  vols.,  Edinh\irgh,  ISS6 ;  W-  Stokes, 
'  Linguistic  Value  of  the  Irish  Aimals,'  Trans,  of  the  Philological 
Society,  iii.  [1888-90]  3929.,  '  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz,'  in  vol. 
ii.  of  F-  0.  A.  Fick's  VerijU'iehendes  WOrterlnich  der  indoger- 
man.  Sprachen,  dot  tingen,  1890-1909 ;  W.  O.  E.  Windisch, 
*  Kclti-sche  Sitrachen,'  in  Ersch  and  Oriiber's  Encyklophdie ; 
H.  Zimmer,  ^DasMutterrechtderPikten,'2ei'tscAr.d«r5rtpif7«i/- 
Stiflung/tir  Itechtsgeschichte,  xv.  [1894]  209  f.,  tr.  In  Lealhar 
nan  Gleann,  ed.  O.  Henderson,  Edinburgh,  1898. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

PIETISM.— I.  Use  of  the  term.— (1)  Pietism  is 
used  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  a  religious  atti- 
tude of  devotional  feeling  ;  (2)  by  Heppe,  Ritschl, 
and  others,  the  term  is  extended  to  cover  all 
similar  tendencies  during  the  past  three  centuries  ; 
(3)  the  Roman  Catholic  '  pietists'  are  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian  schools 
founded  by  Nicholas  Barre,  in  1578,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  and  boys. 

As  a  proper  name,  however,  the  term  belongs  to 
the  moiement  which  arose  under  Spener  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Like  the  term 
'Methodist,'  it  was  originally  bestowed  in  con- 
tempt. 

2.  The  religious  Hfe  of  Germany  at  the  rise  of 
the  raovenient. — The  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
W  iir  in  Ilils  left  German  I'lolostantism  in  an 
impoverished  condition.  The  Lutheran  Church 
was  ruled  from  without  by  the  civil  governments 
of  the  various  States,  and  from  within  by  theo- 
logians as  autociHtic  as  the  ]ia])acy.  Bolli  civil 
and  theological  rule  tend  more  to  vigilance  over 
doci  riiic  than  to  care  for  Christian  chnriicter.  The 
result  was  tliat,  whilst  orthodoxy  was  ticvi^r  more 
outwardly  alive,  it  was  never  more  inwiirdly  life- 
lesH.  The  clergy  had  not  entirely  forgotten  their 
funitions,  it  is  true,  hut  they  were  obsessed  with 
the  bidicf  llmt,  if  there  were  sound  doctrine,  as  a 
necessary  <M)nsc(]uence  all  else  wonhl  be  right. 
Luther  liiid  placed  the  seat  of  failli  in  the  heart, 
but  cmphaHJs  had  now  Hhifled  to  the  intellect- 
1  The  TcHtimony  of  Trndition,  London,  1890. 
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It  was  held,  accordingly,  that,  if  intellectual 
knowledge  {illuminatio)  were  correctly  imparted, 
it  would  assuredly  direct  the  will  aright.  Luther 
had  placed  the  Bible  above  dogma.  The  order 
was  now  reversed,  and  a  creed-bound  Church 
neglected  the  Bible  in  home,  school,  university, 
and  service.  Theological  controversy  was  both 
frequent  and  acrimonious.  Lay  rights  were 
subordinated  to  pastoral  prerogatives.  Matters 
were  somewhat  better  in  the  Reformed  Churcli, 
and  its  presbyterian  form  of  government  gave  a 
larger  place  to  the  laity  ;  but  even  here  the  taint  of 
legalism  and  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness  were 
only  too  often  in  evidence. 

Upon  this  clouded  sky  Pietism  arose,  bringing 
a  clearer  and  purer  light.  Beginning  modestly 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  religious  life  of 
Frankfort,  it  spread  rapidly  through  Middle  and 
N.  Germany.  Among  the  forerunners  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  system  of  Pietism  may  be 
numbered  .Jakob  Boehnie{7.v.)  the  mystic,  Johann 
Arndt,  and  Theophilus  Gro.ssgebauer,  but  the 
histoiy  of  Pietism  proper  is  almost  entirely  bound 
up  with  the  life,  work,  and  personality  of  the  two 
great  leaders  who  together  and  successively  gave  it 
inspiration  and  guided  its  course,  namely  P.  J. 
Spener  and  A.  H.  Francke.  Within  the  span  of 
their  lives  may  be  measured  the  rise,  the  growth, 
and  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
Pietism.  To  sketch  their  biographies  is  therefore. 
In  the  main,  to  recount  the  history  of  the  Pietistic 
movement. 

3.  History  of  the  movement ;  lives  of  Spener 
and  Francke. — (a)  Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  '  the 
father  of  Pietism,'  was  born  at  Rappoltsweiler, 
Alsace,  in  1635.  Trained  under  the  influence  of 
a  devout  godmother,  he  was  impressed  early  in  life 
by  reading  Arndt's  Vom  wahren  Christ enthum 
(Brunswick,  1606-09).  Whilst  a  student  at  Strass- 
burg,  he  found  his  '  father  in  Christ '  in  Johann 
Schmid.  Taking  his  master's  degree  by  a  dispu- 
tation against  Hobbes's  philosophy,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  Basel,  Geneva,  Stuttgart,  and 
Tubingen.  At  Geneva  the  influence  of  A.  Leger 
and  Jean  de  Labadie,  the  ex- Jesuit,  combined  with 
the  piety,  mysticism,  and  strict  discipline  of  the 
place  to  shape  his  character.  At  Tiibingen  he 
read  Grossgebauer's  Wachterstimme  aus  dem  ver- 
wiixtctenZion  (Frankfort,  1661).  In  1663  he  became 
preacher  at  Strassburg,  and  lectured  on  philology 
and  history.  In  1666  he  removed  to  Frankfort  as 
chief  Lutheran  pastor.  Here  in  1670,  developing 
an  idea  which  he  had  previously  tried  at  Strass- 
burg,  Spener  instituted  his  famous  '  Collegia 
Pietatis,'  first  in  his  own  house,  and  subsequently 
in  the  church.  His  aim  was  to  promote  fellow- 
ship and  Bible  study  ;  his  means  were  catechizing, 
lecturing,  and  discussion.  The  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Ritsclil,  the  idea  of  such  gatherings  origin- 
ated in  Hnll.ind,  where  the  '  Collegiants  met  'in 
collegia'  for  worship ;  but  this  has  scarcely  been 
proved.  The  attempt,  inspired  by  good  motives, 
was  imitated,  however,  and  in  less  capable  hands, 
often  indeed  in  the  absence  of  all  leadership,  the 
Collegia  gained  a  name  for  promoting  heresies, 
fanaticism,  and  even  graver  abuses.  Spener 
finally  suppressed  the  meetings.  Some  were  con- 
tinued despite  this,  and  mostly  became  separatist 
communities  which  seriously  injured  the  good 
name  of  Pietism. 

In  1675  Spener's  Pia  Desideria  appeared  in 
Frankfort.  In  it  he  advocated  (1)  earnest  Bible 
study  conducted  in  '  ecdesiolse  in  ecclesia ' ;  (2)  a 
lay  share  in  Church  governmoit,  as  the  proper 
consequence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  priest- 
hood of  believers  ;  (3)  that  knowledge  of  Christ- 
ianity is  practical,  not  theoretical,  and  shown  in 
charity,  forgiveness,  and  devotion  ;  (4)  that,  rather 


than  denouncing  their  errors,  sympathetic  treat- 
ment should  be  given  to  unbelievers,  to  win  them, 
if  possible,  to  truth  ;  (5)  that  theological  training 
should  be  reorganized,  and  emphasis  laid  on  devo- 
tion rather  than  on  doctrine  ;  and  (6)  that  preach- 
ing should  be  more  practical  and  less  rhetorical. 
Spener  followed  up  his  contentions  in  Das  rjeisttiche 
Priesterthum  (Frankfort,  1677)  and  AUfjemeine 
Gottesgelehrtkeit  (do.  1680).  In  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  orthodox,  Spener's  influence  increased, 
and  in  1686  he  became  court  chaplain  at  Dresden. 
Here  he  offended  the  elector  by  rebuking  his  vices, 
but  refused  to  resign  his  post.  The  Saxon  court 
met  the  difficulty  by  obtaining  for  him  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Nicholas,  Berlin,  with  the  title  Consis- 
torial  Inspector.  Here,  in  a  court  where  the 
tendency  was  rationalistic,  Spener's  true  piety  was 
honoui'ed  and  appreciated. 

In  1694  the  University  of  Halle  was  founded,  and 
Spener  assisted  in  nominating  the  professors. 
Spener's  coadjutor  in  the  affairs  of  Halle  was 
Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728),  the  jurist  and 
publicist.  Thomasius  is  an  interesting  ligure.  A 
disciple  of  Hui;o  Grotius  and  Samuel  Pufendorf,  he 
had  been  professor  of  Natural  Law  at  Leipzig. 
His  views  were  provocative.  He  attacked  tra<ii- 
tional  methods  in  law  and  theology  alike,  advo- 
cated toleration  for  all,  even  for  such  outlaws  as 
witches  and  atheists,  and  advised  mixed  marriages 
between  Lutheran  and  Calvinist.  Denounced 
from  the  pulpits  and  forbidden  to  write  or  lecture, 
Thomasius  had  to  flee  to  Berlin  to  escape  arrest. 
Here  he  received  a  welcome,  and,  taking  part  in 
the  formation  of  Halle  University,  became  its 
rector  and  professor  of  Law.  In  regard  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  Thomasius  contended  that  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  made  between  that  which  is 
inward  and  that  which  is  external  in  religion. 
Questions  of  piety  and  of  doctiine  are  inward. 
The  State  should  therefore  leave  them  alone.  In 
the  external  matters  of  wor.sliip  and  Church  life, 
however,  the  State  may  rightly  interfere,  if  neces- 
sary, to  promote  the  general  wellbeing  of  the 
country  and  to  maintain  peace  and  order.  Thus 
rendering  to  Ca;sar  and  to  God  the  things  which 
were  respectively  theirs,  Thomasius  reconciled  his 
own  broad  sympathies  with  his  position  as  a  State 
servant.  Personally  he  was  in  the  main  orthodox, 
holding  that  revealed  religion  was  necessary  for 
salvation.  Though  never  a  Pietist,  and  indeed 
not  of  the  Pietist  temperament,  Thomasius  is 
interesting  as  an  example  of  the  broader  tenden- 
cies of  his  age.  He  maintained  cordial  relations 
with  Spener,  though  in  later  life  he  parted  from 
Francke.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he  had 
much  in  common  with  Pietism's  spirit  of  toleration 
and  its  undoctrinal  bent,  and  his  work  at  Halle 
binds  his  name  indissolubly  with  the  Pietistic 
movement. 

Meanwhile  Spener's  influence  was  creating 
jealousy.  The  theological  faculties  of  Witten- 
berg and  Leipzig  attacked  him  bitterly,  the  former 
censuring  in  1695  no  fewer  than  264  errors  laid  to 
his  charge.  This  thunderbolt  fell  harmlessly, 
however,  and  S]jener  reiterated  his  position  in  his 
Theologische  Bedenkcn  (Halle,  1700-02).  His  influ- 
ence maintained  itself,  and  the  Pietistic  movement 
continued  to  flourish.  In  1705  Spener  died  in 
Berlin. 

Spener's  was  a  quiet,  well-balanced  mind.  Him- 
self a  profound  Bible  student  and  a  charitable 
practical  man  of  devotion,  he  united  Luther's 
stress  upon  Scripture  with  the  insistence  which 
the  Reformed  Church  laid  upon  conduct.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  was  neither  mystic  nor  quietist.  He 
was  not  a  separatist,  nor  did  he  desire  that  Pietism 
should  become  a  separatist  movement.  Ritschl 
indeed   declares  that  he  was  not  truly  a  PietLst, 
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because  he  did  not  share  in  the  more  pronounced 
developments  of  Pietism,  such  as  insistence  upon 
a  conscious  crisis  as  necessary  in  the  process  of 
salvation,  and  a  complete  breach  with  the  world. 
If  this  is  an  extreme  statement,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that,  except  for  his  insistence  on  the  need  for 
regeneration  before  a  man  should  teach  theology, 
and  a  belief  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  and 
the  fall  of  the  papacy  would  precede  the  final 
victory  of  Christianity,  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tinguish Spener's  views  from  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
creed  of  his  day. 

(6)  August  Hermann  Francke,  the  second  great 
leader  of  Pietism,  was  born  at  Liibeek  in  1663. 
Losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  Francke  owed 
his  religious  training  to  a  godly  mother.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt  and  Kiel,  where  he  first  met 
Pietistic  influences  in  the  person  of  Christian 
Kortholt.  He  proceeded  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
became  an  accomplished  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholar,  graduating  in  1685.  Here,  with  Paul  Anton 
and  Johann  Cai^par  Schade,  he  founded  the  Col- 
legium Philobiblicum  to  enable  graduates  to  study 
the  Scriptures  together,  both  philologically  and 
practically — a  venture  of  which  Spener  expressed 
approval.  Fr.ancke  subsequently  visited  Spener, 
and,  ultimately  returning  to  Leipzig,  lectured  to 
crowded  audiences.  Opposition,  however,  soon 
arose,  and  Francke's  Bible  College  was  suppressed 
and  his  lectures  forbidden.  He  theroipon  with- 
drew to  a  pastorate  at  Erfurt,  but  a  similar  out- 
burst of  opposition  caused  the  civil  authorities  to 
expel  him  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice  on  the 
charge  of  forming  a  new  sect.  Three  months  later, 
at  the  end  of  1691,  Spener  secured  for  him  the 
unsalaried  chair  of  Greek  and  Oriental  Languages 
at  Halle(wherehiscolleagues  were  Anton,  Joachim 
Lange,  and  Joachim  Justus  Breithaupt)  and  a 
pastorate  at  Glaucha.  Here  Francke  remained 
for  thirty-six  years  until  his  death  in  1727,  ex- 
changing, in  1698,  his  former  position  for  the  chair 
of  Theology. 

Francke  was  a  man  of  real  gifts,  eloquent, 
learned,  saintly,  and  industrious  (for  his  remark- 
able philanthropic  work  see  below).  It  is  said 
that,  a.s  a  token  of  the  respect  which  liis  character 
evoked,  the  whole  town  followed  his  body  to  the 
graveside.  As  a  writer  Francke  was  less  able  than 
Spener,  but,  besides  controversial  pamphlets,  he 
left  several  works  for  students  and  some  books  of 
devotion. 

With  the  death  of  Francke  the  activities  of 
Pietism  waned.  Its  main  i)ower  was  wielded  in 
N.  and  Middle  Germany,  but  it  exercised  some 
influence  throughout  Europe,  and  esjiccially  in 
Switzerland.  Frederick  I.  supported  the  move- 
ment, decreeing  in  1729  that  all  who  desired 
appointments  in  Prussia  mu.st  study  two  j'ears  at 
Halle.  Frederick  II.  was  un.tympatlietic,  however, 
and  Valentin  Ernst  Los(t|ier  of  Dresden  lieadcd  an 
opposing  movement.  While  Pietism  williHtood 
tfilK  in  the  main  successfully,  by  the  miildle  of  the 
IHth  cent,  its  force  was  largely  spent,  although  the 
violence  of  the  opgioHilion  weakened  contompo- 
raneoiislv  with  the  decline  of  I'lelism.  During  the 
[leriod  of  rationalism  which  followed  Pietism  was 
quiewcnt,  but  its  sjiirit,  at  leawt,  subsequently 
revived,  and,  in  Ijctler  fellowship  with  oitliodoxy, 
is  not  yut  dead  in  German  evangelical  Church 
life. 

.•\  more  moderate  form  of  Pietism,  centring  in 
WUrtcmlierg,  flourinhed  longer.  Ita  leader  was 
the  famous  Johann  Albreilit  Itengel  (1087-1762), 
toKelhiT  with  Fricdricli  ChriHloph  Oct iiigcr  (1702- 
82)  and  otlierw.  Sclialf  compares  the  Wiirtem- 
l>erg  Piclixtn  in  their  rclaliun  to  Lutlioranism 
with  the  early  Mcitio(li»lH  and  Anglicaninrii.  They 
axpirod   to   l>c  a   moveracnt   within   the  Church, 


holding  prayer-meetings,  conducted  by  lay  leaders 
(Stundenhalter),  but  attending  church  service  and 
the  sacraments.  Unlike  the  Methodists,  ho^^•ever, 
they  did  not  entirely  break  away,  the  main  body 
tending  to  become  more  churchly  without  being 
strict  Lutherans.  Some  communities,  like  those 
of  Komthal  and  Wilhelmsdorf,  seceded,  following 
the  tendency  of  so  many  Pietistic  centres  to  become 
separatist. 

The  reaction  against  rationalism  under  Baroness 
von  Kriidener  was  inspired  bj-  Pietistic  influences, 
as  was  the  party  led  by  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengsten- 
berg  which  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  It  was  mainly  distinguished  by  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  scientific  study  of  theology.  But  these 
were  after-ett'ects.  The  direct  influence  of  Pietism 
ceased  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

4.  General  principles  of  Pietism ;  its  strength 
and  weakness. — Spener's  basis  was  exjierience. 
Without  attacking  doctrine,  he  relegated  it  to  a 
minor  place,  emphasizing  the  will  rather  than 
knowledge,  and  insisting  that  justification  by 
faith  must  be  by  a  faith  supported  by  works,  sucli 
as  repentance,  conversion,  and  a  changed  life.  A 
certain  Puritan  strain  was  manifested  in  the 
Pietist's  condemnation  of  theatres,  dancing,  and 
.such  pursuits  (adiaphora),  and  in  the  insistence 
that  the  regenerate  alone  were  fitted  to  teach 
theology — a  point  which,  somewhat  strangely, 
gave  great  ott'ence.  Some  Pietists  indulged  in 
millenarian  speculation ;  many  dabbled  in  mysti- 
cism ;  but,  in  the  main.  Pietism  is  justly  to  be 
called  a  movement  of  revaluation,  which  tried  to 
attach  to  regeneration  and  sanctification  as  accom- 
plished facts  a  higher  value  than  to  justification 
by  faith  as  an  approved  theory.  Pietism  has  been 
described  as  the  last  fruit  of  the  heart-religion 
originated  in  the  Franciscan  movement  ;  and  also 
as  the  last  great  surge  of  the  waves  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  final  form  of  its  Protestantism. 
Neither  description  is  strictly  accurate.  '  Heart- 
religion  '  did  not  start  with  the  Franciscans  or  end 
with  Pietism  ;  nor  are  the  waves  of  the  Keformation 
spent.  Pietism  was  the  reaction  of  the  spirit 
against  the  letter.  It  sprang  up  in  protest  against 
the  formalism  of  its  day.  But  it  represents  a 
permanent  spirit,  for,  just  as  tyranny  provokes  re- 
bellion, and  licentiousness  creates  a  Puritan  reac- 
tion, so  will  formalism  always  call  up  some  form  of 
Pietism. 

The  opposition  to  Pietism,  as  the  lives  of  Spener 
and  Francke  reveal,  was  violent.  It  tooli  the 
form  of  controversial  literature,  such  as  Imago 
I'irfismi  (1691),  floods  of  pamphlets,  heresy  charges, 
and  ])iocesse8  in  the  civi^  courts.  Its  first  ground 
was  doctrinal.  The  contemporary  opponents  of 
Pietism  seized  upon  its  antidoctrinal,  or  at  least 
undoctrinal,  character,  alleging  that  it  imi>over- 
ished  the  doctrine  of  justification  liy  faith  by  laying 
stress  upon  the  subjective  rather  than  the  objective 
aspect  of  faith.  '1  hey  declared  that  Pietism  was 
indifl'erent  to  the  importance  of  correct  knowledge 
in  religion,  and  thus  uprooted  all  sound  tlicology. 
The  Pietist  stress  upon  the  will  olt'endcil  the  ortho- 
dox, who  regarded  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
conversion  to  be  ])riiiiarily  in  the  illuminali(m  of 
the  understanding,  whereas  the  Pietists regaidcil  it 
as  consisting  rather  in  the  stimulation  of  the  will. 
The  later  critics,  however,  chiolly  bring  charges  of 
another  character,  mainly  of  fanaticism,  though 
others  see  in  the  movement  a  retrograde  tciulency 
to  Catholicism.  It  is  suggested  that  the  subse- 
ipienl  deterioration  of  Pietism  was  involved  in  its 
own  ])rinciplcH.  Its  insiHlonce  niion  new  birth, 
Ke|iaration  from  the  world,  and  acute  repentance 
is  alleged  to  have  led  to  exaggeration  and  freciuent 
fanaticism.  It  is  said  to  have  inilulgiMl  in  wild 
prophecies,  mysteries,  bloody  sweats,  the  formation 
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of  independent  communities,  some  fanatical  like 
the  millenarians,  others  criminal.  A  long  list  of 
unsavoury  scandals  can  be  collected,  and  men,  like 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1666-1714),  who  began  as  Piet- 
ists and  ended  as  fanatical  mystics  are  quoted  as 
examples.  It  is  said  that  registers  were  kept  for 
souls,  and  idle  people  supported  themselves  by 
uttering  the  shibboleth  of  Pietism,  whilst  others 
committed  suicide  in  religious  mania.  Such  criti- 
cism, however,  defeats  its  own  ends.  It  represents 
the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke  as  little  as 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  represent  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus.  Pietism  must  be  judged  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  actual  leaders  of 
the  movement,  not  in  the  excesses  to  which  it  de- 
generated apart  from  their  control.  In  this  state- 
ment, however,  the  main  weakness  of  Pietism  is 
revealed.  It  was  the  lack  of  central  control.  Un- 
like Wesley,  Spener  allowed  the  movement  that  he 
initiated  to  develop  unorganized  and  largely  un- 
disciplined. He  let  liberty  become  licence,  and  it 
led  to  degeneration.  Spener  judged  that  organiza- 
tion had  kUled  spirituality  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
but  among  the  Pietists  the  lack  of  organization  led 
to  the  same  result.  There  were  other  causes. 
Pietism  proclaimed  a  gospel  of  individual  rather 
than  universal  salvation.  It  tended  to  leave  the 
Church  and  the  world  as  evil  and  to  seek  purity  in 
isolation.  There  was  also  opposition,  and  subse- 
quently the  undermining  influence  of  the  rational- 
istic movement.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  decay 
of  Pietism  was  none  the  less  the  false  individualism 
which  left  every  Pietist  community  free  to  direct 
its  own  destinies  in  its  own  way.  The  decay  of 
Pietism  came  when  it  had  worn  down  opposition  ; 
and  the  influence  of  rationalism,  though  hostile, 
is  least  potent  of  all  against  spiritual  movements. 
One  can  but  conclude  that  the  prime  cause  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  Pietism  to  maintain  itself  lay 
in  the  fatal  error  of  believing  that  spirituality 
needs  no  organization. 

5.  The  results  of  Pietism. — (a)  In  the  Church. — 
Though  the  critics  of  Pietism  allege  that  the 
ecclesiolm  in  ecclesia  weakened  Church  organiza- 
tion and  led  to  separatism,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Pietism  tended  in  the  main  to  restore  vitality 
to  the  Church.  It  showed  afresh  the  importance 
of  religious  experience  ;  it  revealed  the  religious 
value  of  feeling  and  of  practical  Bible  study ;  it 
vindicated  lay  rights.  It  led  to  some  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  worship  and  a  better  liturgy.  It 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  hymnology  and  religious 
poetry.  Paul  Gerhardt's  hymns  proved  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  Pietists,  and  stimulated  their  own 
production.  Spener  and  Francke  both  wrote 
hymns,  though  Spener's  are  poor  and  Francke's 
few.  IJetter  known  are  those  of  J.  A.  F'reyling- 
hausen  ;  whilst  among  the  hymn-writers  influenced 
more  or  less  by  Pietism  may  be  counted  W.  C. 
Dessler,  B.  Schmolck,  J.  J.  Schiitz,  and  G.  Ter- 
steegen.  Although  the  Pietistic  movement  died 
out  without  effecting  the  thorough  renewal  of  the 
life  of  the  Church  which  it  aimed  at  securing,  its 
indirect  influence  tended  to  restore  a  truer  con- 
ception of  religion  and  a  more  intelligent  form  of 
worship,  and  the  legacy  which  it  left  became  the 
joint  property  of  many  subsequent  forms  of  evan- 
gelical revival. 

(b)  Philanthropy. — Perhaps  the  most  enduring 
result  of  Pietism  was  the  fresh  impetus  which  it 
gave  to  philanthropic  work.  F'rancke  established 
the  famous  Halle  schools  in  1795,  and  the  founda- 
tion still  exists.  The  work  began  modestly  with 
a  ragged  school  in  his  own  house.  Two  years  later 
a  special  building  was  taken,  which  bad  grown  at 
the  time  of  Francke's  death  to  a  large  institution, 
supporting  nearly  150  orphans,  and  educating 
between  2000  and  3000  poor  children,  for  the  most 


part  gratuitously.  The  system  of  education  was 
both  religious  and  technical.  It  embraced  natural 
science,  physical  exercises,  various  trades,  and  the 
German  tongue.  One  by  one  were  established  a 
printing  press,  hospital,  library,  farm,  brewery, 
and  laboratory.  A  teachers'  training  college  was 
also  added  and  a  Bible  Society  under  Karl  Hilde- 
brand  von  Canstein.  The  best  side  of  Pietism 
is  illustrated  in  the  Halle  orphanage — a  work 
which  gained  for  it  the  support  of  those  to 
whom  its  purely  religious  propaganda  did  not 
appeal. 

Pietism  was  also  a  pioneer  in  foreign  missionary 
activities.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  Julius  Liitkens,  the  court 
preacher,  who  was  a  friend  of  Spener  and  Francke, 
sent  men  to  Halle  for  training,  and  asked  Francke 
to  find  missionaries  to  Danish  E.  Indian  posses- 
sions. In  1704  a  mission  was  thus  established  at 
Tranquebar,  and  the  Danish-Halle  mission  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  George  I.  of  England. 
The  Moravian  missionary  movement  also  owes 
much  of  its  strength  to  the  Pietist  strain  in  its 
ancestry. 

(c)  Other  movetnenfs. — The  Moravians  (q.v.)  may 
be  regarded  as  indirectly  an  oflshoot  of  Pietism. 
Zinzendorf  was  Spener's  godson  and  a  pupil  in  the 
Halle  schools.  From  Pietism  he  learned  not  only 
the  missionary  fervour  which  characterized  the 
Moravian  community,  but  the  emphasis  on  vital 
religion  also.  Through  the  Moravians  the  Pietist 
influence  came  down  to  Schleiermacher  {q.v.),  and 
is  found  in  the  insistence  which  his  philosophy 
lays  upon  feeling.  The  Lutheran  stress  upon 
knowledge,  changed  by  Spener  to  emphasis  upon 
will,  becomes  in  Schleiermacher  a  doctrine  of  feel- 
ing, and  in  this  sense  also,  despite  Ritschl's  anti- 
Pietistic  strictures,  the  Ritschlian  theology  has  its 
Pietistic  strain.  Indirectly  linked  with  Pietism 
by  means  of  Moravianism  is  the  Methodist  revival 
under  John  Wesley  (see  art.  Methodism). 

By  a  strange  contradiction,  the  Aufkldrung, 
which  represented  the  antithesis  of  Pietism's  re- 
ligious views,  was  in  some  part  prepared  by  the 
Pietistic  movement.  In  the  first  place,  the  indi- 
vidualism of  Pietism,  which  attracted  the  robust 
common  sense  of  Thomasius,  prepared  for  the 
individualism  of  'the  Enlightenment'  {q.v.),  and, 
in  addition,  the  reduction  of  emphasis  upon  doc- 
trine provided  an  atmosphere  of  greater  freedom. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Johann  Salomo  Semler,  who 
was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  theological  rational- 
ism, came  from  Halle,  where  he  was  professor 
in  1752. 

Through  these  channels  the  stream  of  Pietism 
ran  down  to  the  sea  and  lost  itself.  If  now  the 
watercourse  is  dry,  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
the  flow  was  not  in  vain.  Outwardly  the  record  of 
Pietism  is  that  of  a  movement  which  spent  itself, 
but  those  who  take  a  wider  view  will  see  that  it 
was  not  lost  as  an  influence  when  it  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  course  as  a  movement.  The  spirit 
of  Pietism  survived  its  body,  and  still  lives  in 
every  form  of  intensive  and  devotional  religious 
life. 
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PILGRIMAGE  (Arabian  and  Muhammadan). 
—1.  Pilgrimages  in  early  Arabia.— A  religious 
feast  like  that  annually  celebrated  by  the  heathen 
Arabs  in  tbe  neigUbourhooil  of  Mecoah  was  called 
hav.  This  word  (like  Heb.  jn  ;  see,  e.g..  Ex  10" 
i2",  Dt  16'")  designated  a  periodical  feast  at  any 
sacred  place,  to  which  the  worshippers  on  that 
occasion  made  a  pilgrimage.  Probably  there  were 
various  holy  places  in  Arabia,  where  such  a  hajj  took 
place.  Epiphanius,  e.g.,  mentions  the  word '  A77aS- 
aX^aeie  {i.e.  '  the  hajj  to  the  holy  temple')  as  being 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  month  in  N.  Arabia.  We 
may  suppose  that  '  the  '  holy  temple  to  which  this 
pilgrimage  was  made  was  a  local  sanctuary  iu  that 
country,  and  not  the  distant  Ka'bah  at  Meccali 
(cf.  J."  Wellhausen,  lieste  arab.  Hcidentunis", 
p.  85). 

Only  the  great  luijj,  celebrated  annually  by 
various  Arabic  tri'm-s  at  the  holy  mountains  of 
'Arafah  and  at  adjacent  places,  in  the  sacred 
month  of  Dhu'l-yijjah,  has  survived  the  ancient 
paganism,  since  .Miub.immad  incorporated  these 
ceremonies  in  a  souiewliat  uiodilied  form  into  liis 
own  religion.  The  feast  took  place  at  the  end  of 
tlie  year  (see  Wellhausen,  p.  94  11.)  and  had  origin- 
aily.  we  may  suppose,  a  magical  character.  Its 
fiurpose  iu  early  times  must  have  been  to  get  a 
nappy  new  year  witli  plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
prosperity,  and  abundance  of  cattle  and  corn. 
Great  lires  were  lit  at  'Arafah  and  Muzdalifali, 
probably  to  induce  the  sun  to  shine  in  tbe  new 
year.  Water  was  poured  on  the  ground  as  a 
charm  against  drought  (hence,  probably,  the  8tli 
of  Dbn'l-yijjah  wa-s  called  '  the  day  of  tarwixjah,' 
i.e.  'the  day  of  moistening  [the  ground]').  Per- 
haps the  throwing  of  stones  at  certain  places  in 
Mina,  a  relic  of  tbe  primitive  heathenism,  was 
originally  a  symbol  of  throwing  away  the  sins  of 
the  past  year,  and  in  this  way  a  sort  of  charm 
against  punishment  and  misfortune.  Other 
theories,  however,  are  defended  by  V.  Chauvin 
('Le  Jetdes  pierres  au  pblerinage  de  la  Meccjue,' 
Ann.  de  I'Acad.  royale  d'arcMol.  de  Belgiquc,  v. 
iv.  [1902]  272-300 ;  cf.  M.  T.  Houtsm'a,  '  Het 
nkonelisme  en  het  steenwerp^'U  te  Mina,'  Vcrslagcn 
en  Medcdeclingen  d<;r  Kon.  Acad,  van  Wetenschap- 
pen,  IV.  vi.  [1894]  194-217)  and  many  others.  The 
exces-sive  hurry  and  noise  which  characterized  the 
run  from  'Aratah  to  Muzdabfah  and  from  Muzdali- 
fah  to  Mini  seem  originally  to  have  had  some 
magical  meaning.  The  three  days  at  Mina  (11th- 
I3lli  of  niiu'1-I.lijjah)  were  'days  of  eating, 
drinking,  ami  sensual  enjoyment*,'  according  to 
MuHlira  tra<lition  ;  fasting  during  that  time  wan 
oven  forbidden— evidently  as  a  sj-mbol  of  the 
iibundance  that  wan  hoped  for  in  the  following 
year. 

Every  julgrim  entered  npon  a  Bi)ecial  state  of 
nacredncsR  (ihrrim)  iluring  the  hnjj.  In  this  state 
certain  thlngn,  allowable  iit  otlur  times,  wore  for- 
bidden. The  mukrim  (i.e.  he  who  was  in  the  stat« 
of  I'Ardm)  wan  not  allowed,  e.g.,  to  cut  his  hair  or 
nailfl  or  to  ohavo  his  head.  II in  whole  luidy  hail  to 
lie  left  uncovered,  though  he  might  wear  two  piec  rs 
of  white  cliilh  {liic  so-called  ridd  and  izar).  We 
can  hardly  ilnubt  that  the  real  imrposo  of  the 
various  obligadonH  of  abstinence  imposed  on  the 
muhrim  (cf.  the  Hebrew  Na/.iritu)  was  originally 
to  bring  the  pilgrim  into  a  xtute  of  magical  )iuwur 


Christian  (L.  D.  .Ag.vte),  p.  18. 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  (\V.  Popper),  p.  23. 
Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  2-!. 
Japanese  (M.  Axesaki),  p.  27. 

and  to  strengthen  the  magical  influence  of  the 
hnjj  ritual. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  time  of 
Muhammad  the  original  meaning  of  the  old  cere- 
monies was  long  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  feast  bad 
no  longer  much  religious,  but  rather  a  commercial, 
importance  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  Prophet, 
since  during  the  hajj  Meccah  and  the  neighbouring 
market-places  were  visited  by  the  Arabic  tribes, 
even  from  distant  countries.  Every  one  could 
travel  and  trade  then  without  fear,  on  account  of 
the  general  truce  between  the  tribes  during  the 
sacred  months. 

Pilgrimages  were  also  made  in  early  Arabia  to 
the  Ka'bah,  the  old  heatlien  temple  at  Meccah. 
The  most  sacred  spot  of  this  sanctuary  was  the 
eastern  corner  in  wnich  tlie  venerated  Black  Stone 
was  fixed,  opposite  the  holy  well  of  Zeinzem.  It 
was  especially  in  the  sacred  month  of  Raj.ab  (the 
7th  month  of  the  year)  tliat  the  Ka'bah  was  visited 
by  pilgrims,  who  made  circuits  round  the  building 
and  sacrificed  tirst-born  camels  and  sheep.  Meccah 
was  surrounded  by  a  haram  (sacred  territory),  tbe 
boundary  of  which  was  marked  by  stones.  He  who 
entered  this  sacred  territorj'  assumed  the  state  of 
ihram,  and  would  then  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Ka'bah.  The  worshipping  of  the  Meccan  sanctuary 
was  called  'umrah  {i.e.  cultus,  cultivation  of  tbe 
sacred  building)  and,  as  it  seems,  was  not  connected 
with  tbe  annual  /iry}' of 'Aratah. 

2.  Incorporation  of  hajj  and  'umrah  into  Islam 
by  Muh-immad. — Muliaminad  had  seen  the  hajj 
since  his  youth.  When  he  began  to  preach,  be 
had  no  reason  for  enjoining  the  old  Arabic  rites 
as  a  religious  duty  on  liis  followers.  For  in  the 
revealed  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  no 
divine  prescript^!  were  given  as  to  the  /uijJ  fe^st. 
After  the  hijrah,  however,  as  Muhammad  had 
persuailed  himself  that  the  .lews  and  Christians 
iiad  changed  the  true  sense  of  their  sacred  books, 
he  concluded  that  the  Ka'bah  and  the  ritual  con- 
nected with  this  '  ho\ise  of  God '  had  belonged 
originally  to  the  true  religion,  and  were  founded 
according  to  the  will  of  Allah  by  Ibrahim 
(Abraham),  the  great  prophet  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  as  well  as  of  the  Aralra.  As  a  con.se- 
quence  of  this  theory,  the  iiilgriniage  to  Meccah 
now  became  a  religious  duty  for  the  Muslims  at 
Medmah,  in  the  second  year  after  the  hijr'ih. 
Several  veises  of  the  Qur  fin,  all  relating  to  the 
Ka'biih  nnd  the  ceremonies  which  must  be  per- 
formed there,  were  now  revealed  (see,  e.g.,  ii.  185- 
199,  iii.  89(1'.,  xxii.  '2,') II.). 

Hut  the  unbelieving  inhabitants  of  Meccah 
refusc^d  to  admit  the  ^Iuslims  into  the  sacred  city, 
and  it  wa.s  not  till  A.H.  ti  that  Muhammad  tried  to 
go  with  his  followers  to  Meccah.  The  lirst  attempt 
failed.  As  soon  as  the  Meccans  heard  that  the 
Muslims  were  approaching,  they  prepared  them- 
Bclvcs  for  stern  resistance.  The  two  parties  met 
at  IJmlailiiyah,  on  the  frontier  of  the  sacred  terri- 
tory. Negotiations  were  o)icned  there,  and  it  was 
setiled  that  the  Muslims  shoiild  return  to  Medlnah, 
but  slionlil  be  allowed  to  celebrate  their  feast 
in  Me<cah  the  ne.\t  year.  According  to  this 
treaty,  the  Pr<i|ihet  came  in  A.H.  7  with  many 
of  his  followers  to  Meccah,  and  made  the  so- 
called  'umrat  alqndlul  {i.e.  'the  'umrah  whereby 
waa   performod   at   last  what  was   neglected    till 
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this    time,'    or    perhaps    'the    'umrah    of    the 
treaty '). 

Since  Meccah  was  conquered  by  Muhammad  in 
A.H.  8,  many  Muslims  joined  in  the  hajj,  at  first 
along  with  the  unbelieving  Arabs  and  without  the 
Prophet  himself.  But,  in  A.H.  8,  Quran  ix.  1  fi'. 
and  28  were  revealed.  In  these  verses  Allah 
declared  that  all  treaties  between  the  Muslims  and 
unbelievers  must  be  revoked,  and  that  nobody  who 
was  not  a  true  Muslim  might  approach  Meccah  or 
the  htijj.  Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib  {afterwards  the  fourth 
khalij'ah)  was  sent  to  Meccah  by  the  Prophet  to 
promulgate  this  revelation  among  the  pilgrims 
assembled  at  the  hajj  of  that  year. 

Thus,  in  A.H.  10,  all  unbelievers  were  excluded 
from  the  feast,  and  now  the  Prophet  came  from 
Medinah  to  Meccah  in  order  to  partake  himself  in 
the  hajj  and  to  reform  the  old  heathen  ceremonies 
into  a  good  Muslim  service.  All  later  Muslims 
have  conformed  to  the  example  set  by  the  Prophet 
at  this  pilgrimage — the  so-called  hajjat  al-wada 
{i.e.  '  the  farewell  hajj,'  because  it  took  place  in 
the  year  before  his  death). 

3.  Muslim  pilgrimages  (hajj,  'umrah,  and 
ziyarah), — The  various  ceremonies  of  the  Meccan 
pilgrimage  have  often  been  described,  not  only  by 
Muslim  authors,  but  also  by  Europeans  who  have 
witnessed  them.  Moreover,  the  Muslim  law- 
books contain  full  details  about  all  that  a  pilgrim 
has  to  do  during  the  days  of  the  hajj.  The  pil- 
grimage to  Meccah  is  called  in  Muslim  law  one  of 
the  five  '  pillars '  of  Islam.  It  is  a  religious  duty 
for  every  Muslim  '  who  is  able  to  make  the  journey 
to  Meccah'  (Qur'an,  iii.  91) — for  women  as  well  as 
for  men.  In  a  few  cases  believers  are  exempted 
from  this  duty — e.g.,  if  they  have  not  sufficient 
means  to  pay  their  expenses  or  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  their  households  till  their  return,  or  if 
the  journey  to  Meccah  is  peculiarly  dangerous  on 
account  of  war  or  epidemic  ;  also  a  woman  ought 
not  to  go  unless  accompanied  by  her  husband  or  a 
near  relative. 

At  the  present  day  most  of  the  pilgrims  arrive 
in  the  holy  city  from  Jiddah,  where  they  are 
landed  by  the  steamers  of  various  countries. 
Those  who  travel  overland  come  with  one  of  the 
caravans  to  Meccah.  The  two  best  known  cara- 
vans in  modern  times  are  the  SyriE^n,  which  comes 
from  Damascus,  and  the  Egyptian,  which  starts 
from  Cairo.  Each  has  a  so-called  mahmal,  i.e.  a 
camel  with  a  richly-ornamented  saddle  such  as 
distinguished  Arabic  women  used  to  ride  upon. 
The  mahmal  was  a  sort  of  banner  in  Arabia.  In 
ancient  times  several  mahmals  often  appeared  at 
the  hajj,  every  independent  siiltdn  or  emir  sending 
his  own  caravan  to  the  hajj  with  a  mahmal  as  a 
visible  mark  of  his  high  dignity  (see  C.  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  Mekka,  i.  29,  83  ft.,  105).  This  custom 
was  held  in  honour  by  the  Turkish  sultans,  who 
even  continued  to  send  the  Egyptian  as  well  as 
the  Syri.in  caravan  with  a  mnhmal,  though  they 
had  become  khatifahs  of  the  whole  Muslim  terri- 
tory. 

In  the  holy  city  pilgrims  usually  begin  by  per- 
forming the  ceremonies  of  the  'umrah,  the  so-called 
'  little  pilgrimage '  to  the  Meccan  sanctuaries. 
Almost  every  pilgrim  requires  the  assistance  and 
information  of  a  Meccan  guide  (dalll,  mutavninf, 
or  shaikh)  to  instruct  him  in  the  ritual  and  teach 
him  to  recite  the  prescribed  sacred  foiniulae.  The 
Muslim  'umrah  consists  mainly  of  the  four  follow- 
ing ceremonies : 

(1)  Before  entering  the  haram  of  Meccah,  tlie  pilgrims  must 
assume  the  state  of  ij^rdm,  abstaining  thereafter  from  worldly 
affairs  and  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  religious  duties. 
The  inhabitants  of  Meccah,  when  performing  an  'umrah,  musL 
go  out  of  the  haram.  They  assume  the  state  of  ifirdm  on  the 
frontier  (usually  at  Tan'im,  which  is  therefore  often  called 
'Umrah). 


(2)  The  pilgrim  then  proceeds  to  the  faTCa/(the  circuit  of  the 
Ka'bah).  He  begins  at  the  Black  Stone  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Ka'bah,  and  walks  round  the  temple  seven  times.  When 
passing  the  eastern  corner,  he  must  kiss  the  Black  Stone.  If  the 
crowd  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  get  near  enough  to  do  this,  he 
must  touch  it  with  his  hand  or  with  a  stick  or  must  look  towards  it. 

(3)  The  next  ceremony  is  the  sa'y  (the  running  or  circuit- 
ing) between  Safa  and  Marwah,  two  sacred  places  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  great  mosque  of  Meccah.  ^afa 
and  Marwah  must  once  have  been  hills,  which  were  held  in 
reverence  by  the  Meccans.  In  later  times  the  soil  of  Meccah 
has  risen  considerably  and  at  the  present  day  §afa  and  Marwah 
hardly  show  above  the  surrounding  houses.  A  revelation 
(Qur'an,  ii.  V'u)  has  confirmed  the  sacred  character  of  these 
places.  Starting  from  i^afa,  the  pilgrim  runs  seven  times 
between  the  two  sanctuaries,  in  a  prescribed  manner,  moving 
his  shoulders. 

(4)  At  last,  arriving  at  Marwah,  he  goes  to  the  barber  there, 
who  shaves  his  head  and  thereljy  ends  the  state  of  ihrdm. 
Originally  the  ritua!  shaving  of  the  head  must  have  been  a  sign 
that  a  sacrifice  or  other  religious  act  was  performed. 

The' umrah  can  be  performed  at  any  time  and 
as  often  as  the  individual  Muslim  likes.  The 
inhabitants  of  Meccah  usually  do  it  in  the  month 
of  Ramadan  because  this  is  the  special  month  for 
religious  acts. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  hajj,  on  the  7th  of 
Dhu'l-5ijjah,  a  khatlb  ('  preacher '),  usually  the 
qddl  of  Meccah,  gives  an  address  in  the  great 
mosque  at  Meccah  to  remind  the  pilgrims  of  the 
ritual  of  the  following  days.  Next  day  {8th  of 
Dhu'l-^Iijjah)  most  of  the  pilgrims  enter  upon  the 
state  of  ihrdm  for  the  hajj,  and  depart  from  Meccah 
to  'Arafah,  which  can  be  reached  in  about  four 
hours  by  camel.  According  to  the  law-books,  it  is 
best  to  pass  the  night  in  Muna  (formerly  Mina), 
about  half-way  between  Meccah  and 'Arafah,  but 
usually  the  great  majority  of  the  pilgrims  go 
directly  to  the  plain  of  'Arafah.  There  the  vmkii/ 
takes  place  on  the  9th  of  Dhu'l-^Iijjah.  'The 
Muslim  wukofis  simply  the  staying  or  standing  in 
the  plain  of  Arafah  for  the  prescribed  time  (just 
after  mid-day  till  a  little  after  sunset).  This 
ceremony  is  also  a  'pillar'  of  the  Muslim  hajj. 
There  are  no  special  rules  for  the  wukfif  in  the 
law-books.  The  pilgrims  are  only  waiting  there. 
Wellhausen  thinks  that  this  ceremony  was  of  more 
importance  in  pagan  times,  and  was  perhaps  a 
general  sacrifice  for  all  the  pilgrims. 

After  sunset  the  ifddhah  begins  (i.e.  the  running 
from  "Arafah  to  Muzdalifah,  half-way  between 
'Arafah  and  Muna) — according  to  the  old  heathen 
usage,  with  great  hurry  and  noise.  The  pilgrims 
pass  the  second  night  in  Muzdalifah,  and  many  of 
them  are  present  at  the  second  wukilf  there  in  the 
early  morning.  Before  sunrise  the  journey  to 
Muna  must  be  continued. 

In  Muna  the  great  oH'ering-feast  is  celebrated  on 
the  10th  of  Dhu'l-yijjah.  This  day  is  therefore 
called  the  yatim  an-nahr  {'the  day  of  slaughter- 
ing'). The  sacrifice  is  preceded  by  the  ceremony 
of  throwing  seven  pebbles  to  the  jamrah  al- 
' Akabah  (i.e.  the  heap  of  pebbles  close  to  the 
mountain-road)  at  Muna ;  to-day  this  place  is 
marked  by  a  sort  of  buttress  of  rude  masonry 
about  8  ft.  high  by  2i  ft.  broad.  The  Muslims 
say  that  this  ceremony  has  been  performed  since 
the  time  of  Ibrahim  because  the  devU  (Shaitan) 
tried  to  seduce  him  on  this  spot.  Before  throw- 
ing each  of  the  seven  pebbles,  the  pilgrim  must 
say  :   '  In  the  name  of  God,  Allah  is  almighty  ! ' 

The  sacrifice  at  Muna,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
cludes the  liMJj,  and  the  pilgrim  may  then  shave 
his  head.  JBnt,  before  returning  to  the  ordinary 
profane  state,  he  should  go  to  Meccah  and  make 
the  taivdf  round  the  Ka'bah,  followed  by  a  sa'y 
between  Safa  and  Marwah,  if  he  has  not  already 
performeci  this  ceremony  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Meccah.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  perform 
the  tawdf  and  say  on  the  10th  of  Dhu'l-^ijjah, 
though  it  is  a  meritorious  act.  It  may  be  done 
also  on  one  of  the  following  days. 
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The  remaining  days,  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of 
Dhu'l-Pijjah,  are  called  the  three  days  of  the 
tashriq.  The  orijrinal  sense  of  this  word  is  un- 
certain (cf.  T.  W.  Juynboll,  '  Uber  die  Bedeutung 
des  Wortes  Taschrit,'  2A  xxvii.  [1912]  1-7).  It  is 
commonly  explained  by  later  Muslims  as  the  drying 
of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  in  the  sun.  The  pil- 
grims should  spend  these  days  at  Muna,  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry.  Moreover,  they 
must  again  throw  seven  pebbles  each  day  at  each 
of  the  three  jimar  ('  heaps  of  pebbles')  at  Muna. 
The  law,  however,  allows  a  return  from  Muna  to 
Meceah  on  the  second  day,  and  many  pilgrims 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Having  finished 
the  hajj,  the  pilgrim,  before  leaving  Meceah, 
should  perform  a  farewell  tawaf  ronwA  the  Ka'bah. 

Other  pilgrimages,  whicli  are  not  expressly  pre- 
scribed by  Muslim  law  {e.g.,  pilgrimages  to  the 
tombs  of  saints  in  various  countries)  are  general)}' 
called  ziydrah  ('vi.sit')  by  the  Muslims.  The 
ziyarah  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  at  Medinah  is 
regarded  as  a  religious  act  from  which  many 
blessings  accrue.  Alost  of  the  pilgrims  visit  it 
before  or  after  the  Iftjj. 

LlTBRATrRB. — C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Het  Mekkaansche 
feest,  Levden,  18S0,  '  (?ber  nieine  Ueise  imch  Mekka,'  Verhandt. 
dtr  OesiUsch.  fur  b'rdkunde  !u  Derlin,  xiv.  [1887]  13Sff., 
Mekka,  2  vols..  The  Hajue,  18SS-S9  (with  Bilderatlas),  Bildfr 
aus  Mekka,  Leyden,  ISASl,  '  Notes  sur  le  mouvement  du  p^leri- 
nage  de  la  Mccque,'  R-VM  xv.  11911]  307^13  ;  J.  Wellhausen, 
RfxU  arabisclitn  neidenlmnt-,  Berlin,  1S97,  pp.  6*-101 ;  T.  W. 
Juynboll,  llandbuch  dt-s  i.stiimUdien  Geni^Ues,  Leyden,  1910, 
pp.  134-1.'>S;  All  Bey  elAbbasi  (liadia  y  Leblich),  Travels, 
Eng.  tr.,  '2  vols.,  London,  1816 ;  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Arabia,  2  vols.,  do.  1829;  R.  F.  Burton,  Personal  Sarrative 
of  a  Pilfjriviage  to  El-Medinah  and  iteccah,  do.  lS55-5li,  ii.  ; 
J.  F.  T.  Keane,  Six  Months  in  Meceah,  do.  18S1 ;  C.  M. 
Doughty,  TrareU  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Carabridpe,  18SS,  i.  ; 
H.  von  Maltzahn,  Meine  Wallfahrt  nach  Mekka,  2  vols., 
Leipzig',  18U6  ;  H.  Kazem  Zadeb,  *  Relation  d'un  pelerinage  flla 
Mecque  en  1910-1911.'  RMM  xix.  [1912]  U4-227  ;  C.  Defrjmery 
and  B.  R.  Sangruiaetti,  Vonatjesd'  Ibn-Batoutah;  textearabe, 
aecompa^ni  d'une  traduction,  Paris,  1853-59,  i.  299-404  ;  Al- 
Batanani,  Al-Rihtah  al-Hijdziyah,  Cairo,  1911  (with  many 
interesting  photographs).  X.  W.  JUYNBOLL. 

PILGRIMAGE  (Babylonian).— By  this  word 
most  people  understand  a  journej-  to  a  holy  place 
or  shrine,  eitlier  in  the  i>ilgrim's  native  land  or 
abroad.  The  object  of  a  jiilgriinage  is  to  obtain 
some  benefit,  material,  moral,  or  spiritual,  whicli 
the  sanctity  of  the  chosen  s]>ot  is  thought  to 
confer.  It  is  true  tliat  pilgrimage  may  be  under- 
taken because  such  a  journey  is  regarded  as 
meritorious,  but  the  idea  of  tlie  acquisition  of 
divine  favour,  either  directly  or  tliroug'i  a  saint,  is 
seldom  aljsent.  All  kinds  of  bemlit.s  may  be 
asked  in  return  for  the  labour  and  travail,  from 
the  healing  of  a  bodily  infirmity  to  the  gift  of 
everlasHiif;  life. 

I.  Frequency  of  pilgrimages.— Though  pilgrim- 
ages were  probably  not  aiming  the  means  of  grace 
recognized  by  the  Assyro-Miiliylonians,  they  were 
far  from  rare.  The  making  of  a  journey,  eitlier 
for  business  or  for  jileasurc,  must  have  furnished, 
in  many  instances,  an  opjiorlunity  for  accjuiring 
the  merit  or  the  benefit  which  a  pilgrimage  con- 
ferred. Ill  such  a  ca.se  the  advantages  connected 
therewith  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  chance,  ilue 
to  the  neizing  of  the  oppurtiinity,  for  the  Itaby- 
lonians  and  Assyrians  were  minh  a<ldictcd  tu  liw. 
olmervance  of  omens,  and  those  connected  with  a 
visit  to  a  |)lace  would  naturally  attract  attention 
and  lead  to  the  decision  to  profit  I  hereby.  Several 
fragmentjt  of  a  tablet,  or  a  series  of  tablets,  deal- 
ing with  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  tours 
of  this  kind  exist,  and  are  of  some  interest  in 
those  roiics  where  the  lines  are  complete.  The 
following  are  examples  of  the  lienelits  i)roiiiised  : 

'  11  hi-  uo  to  I  Allan,  hi  will  hnlld  a  liouw'  (wordplay,  labtlnn 
mranlnK  '  lo  iiialii'  l>rl>  ki ').  '  H  hi'  ko  U)  the  huune  (timplc)  ot 
thofl«vonfl/u  tininal'i,  the  divine  Mi-vcn).  he  will  allaln  per- 
(<~tlon  (iiaMm)  ■  (ilii«  to  Mven  belnir  the  numlier  of  pirlwtlon). 


*  If  he  go  to  the  city  Nippur,  grief  of  a  day,  peace  of  a  year' 
(Nippur  was  the  renowned  shrine,  first  of  Enlil,  the  older  B61, 
afterwards  of  the  god  En-urta).  '  If  he  go  lo  Tiridlr  (Babylon), 
trouble  of  a  tlay,  peace  of  a  year'  (there  is  no  ntt-il  to  mention 
the  importance  of  Babylon  as  a  holy  centre).  'If  he  go  to 
Namma,  and  swim  in  the  divine  river  {ilu  Sdru),  he  will  exer- 
cise power,  his  days  will  be  long  '(Namma  [Nanmiu]  is  probably 
another  name  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  apparently  a  holy 
river  like  the  Ganges ;  in  the  above  extract  N.amma,  which 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  river-god,  was  also  the  name  of  a 
town).  'If  he  go  to  Sirpur  [probably  for  5<i7>iO'/a- LagaS], 
he  will  be  plundered '  (perhaps  we  have  to  read  SirijxU,  the 
modern  Zergbul,  in  which  case  the  pun  may  have  been  by  com- 
parison with  sirqtt,  '  theft '). 

Omens  of  this  nature  were  numerous,  but  so  far 
comparatively  few  have  been  found. 

2.  Stories  of  visits  to  holy  places. — Records  of 
jiilgrimages  are,  for  several  reasons,  few  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  literature.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  pilgrimages,  unconnected  with  other  business, 
were  often  undertaken.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
was  the  custom  among  the  Babylonians,  and 
probably  among  the  Assyrians  as  well,  to  send 
their  deities  from  place  to  place,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  the  homage  of  the  faithful  :  and 
journeys  to  worship  them,  or  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages which  a  pilgrimage  brought,  were  not  so 
much  needed.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  a 
pilgrimage  is  the  great  journey  of  Gilganies,  king 
of  Erech,  to  the  abode  of  Ut-napisti™,  the  Baby- 
lonian Noah,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  god 
whom  he  worshipped  in  '  a  remote  place  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.'  Among  the  benefits  sought 
by  the  hero  was  the  gift  of  knowing  how  he  mi^ht 
attain  immortality.  In  this  case,  as  the  Baby- 
lonian ])atriarch  could  not  be  brouglit  to  Gilganies, 
Gilganies  had  to  go  to  him  (see  EBE  ii.  315''- 
.■flU",  vi.  643).  The  descent  of  Istar  into  Hades  to 
liring  forth  Tanimuz,  her  husband,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  pilgrimage  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  as  no  devotional  or  siiiritual  benefit  was 
sought.  Ditl'erent,  again,  is  the  legend  of  Ktanna, 
who  tried  to  visit  Istar  in  heaven,  mounting 
thither  on  the  back  of  an  eagle.  The  aerial 
journey  was  undertaken  to  invoke  the  goddess's 
favour  on  behalf  of  the  hero's  expected  child,  but 
ajiparently  failed  because  he  feared  to  mount  so 
high  (see  'EHIC  ii.  315*,  vi.  644). 

3.  Travelling  in  general. — Babylonian  tablets  of 
from  c.  230U  to  21KI0  B.C.  testify  to  a  considerable 
intercourse  by  roati  between  the  various  towns  of 
S.  Babylonia  and  Elam.  Tlieae  record  the  trans- 
iiort  of  jirovisions,  nrincijially  drink  (probably 
iierhbeer),  food,  and  oil,  which  were  sent  to 
various  cities,  generally  such  as  were  considered 
sacred  on  account  of  their  shrines  and  fanes. 
.Vmong  the  places  most  conimoiily  mentioned  are 
llr,  Nipinir,  Susa,  Ansan  (the  old  cajiital  of  Elam), 
Adamdun  (|Mobalily  in  tlic  saiiu'  district),  Kimas, 
U-uru-a,  Sahu'",  and  yuhunuri.  The  persons 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  these  consignments 
are  mes.sengers,  'couriers,'  and  oUicials  who  may 
be  classed  as  'retainers.'  All  these  seem  to  have 
journeyed  from  the  temples  of  the  cities  where 
they  lived,  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  though 
some  at  least  went  on  (heir  own  account.  Note- 
worth}'  is  a  statement  of  a  tablet  in  a  private  col- 
lection, in  which  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  is 
the  king's  son  : 

'.'«)  <in  of  drink,  .10  qa  ot  food,  i  gin  of  oil, 

Su-da<la. 

10  <ja  of  fine  drink,  10  7a  of  food,  10  gin  of  oil, 

tjur.NlnHUn,  the  son  of  the  king.' 

That  journeys  are  intended  is  shown  by  those 
IIhIh  in  which  the  consignments  are  ileRcrihcd  as 
having  been  either  '  within  tlie  city '  or  '  for  the 
roail ' : 

'  (10  qa  of  royal  rlrink, 
(111  qa  of  fooit, 

1  qa  of  HCKaine-oll, 
Aliu'".(ialluni,  viceroy  of  Sabum. 

2  qa  of  drink,  2  qa  of  food, 
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2  gin  o(  oil  within  the  city, 

1  tjur  ol  herb-beer,  6  qa  of  food  for  the  road, 

Ma5,  the  "  retainer." 

They  have  talien  (the  above)  to  Sabu™.' 

Similar  entriea  follow  these.     The  date  is  '  Month 
of  the  p'estival  of  Taiiimuz.' 

As  there  is  no  reference  to  viceroy  Abu^-sallu^'s 
provisions  '  for  the  road,'  he  may  have  been  coming 
to  Lagas,  where  the  tablet  was  found.  Mas,  on 
the  other  hand,  required  provisions,  as  he  was 
going  to  Sabu".' 

4.  Vicarious  pilgrimages. — In  some  cases  these 
tablets  may  record  vicarious  pilgrimages,  made  at 
the  request  of  people  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
leave  their  homes,  sent  others  to  represent  them, 
and  possibly  to  make  oti'erings  on  their  behalf. 
In  all  probability  these  journeys  were  in  parties  or 
caravans. 

5.  Later  instances. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
visits  to  a  holy  place  is  that  of  Shalnianeser  II.  to 
Babylon,  as  recorded  on  the  Bronze  Gates  of 
Balawat  discovered  by  Hormuzd  Kassam.  This 
king  relates  that,  after  leaving  Marduk-sum-iddina, 
king  of  Babylon  (851  B.C.),  he  found  'the  fulness  of 
his  heart,'  and  Merodach  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Babylon  and  Cuthah,  where  the  king  caused  offer- 
ings to  be  made.  At  fi-sagUa  {the  temple  of  Belus 
in  Babylon)  he  directed  the  ceremonies  and  more 
offerings  were  made.  Afterwards  Shalmaneser 
'  took  the  road '  to  J3orsippa,  and  made  oti'erings  to 
Nebo.  Entering  E-zida  (the  temple  of  Nebo  at 
Borsippa),  he  caused  the  rites  to  be  conducted 
reverently,  and  offered  plentifully  '  great  oxen 
and  fat  sheep.'  At  both  Babylon  and  Borsippa  he 
made  drink-offerings,  and  there  were  feasts,  with 
food  and  wine.  The  result  of  all  this  devotion 
was  that  the  gods  regarded  Shalmaneser,  though 
an  alien  king,  with  joy,  and  heard  his  prayer. 
Two  hundred  years  later  (c.  650  B.C.),  King  Assur- 
bani-S,pli  went  to  Arbela  to  supplicate  the  goddess 
of  war,  Istar  of  Arbela,  for  her  divine  help  against 
the  Elamites. 

6.  Pilgrimages  in  a  private  capacity. — These 
are  not  always  certain  —  they  may  have  been 
simply  ordinary  acts  of  worship.  Thus  Meissner's 
rendering  of  ilki  (from  dlaku,  'to  goj)  as  'my 
duty ' — '  I  am  firm  in  my  duty  at  E-zida  with 
regard  to  my  father ' — makes  the  possibility  that 
B§l-uhhu  (?)  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Nebo  to  pray  for  his  father  very  doubtful.  Never- 
theless he  did  visit  the  temple  on  his  father's 
behalf : 

'The  son  of  the  temple  [Nebo,  the  god  worshipped  there], 
when  I  had  prayed  with  regard  to  thee,  set  the  time  for  success 
as  being  until  the  4th  day.' 

This  grace  applied  not  only  to  his  father  Kunfi, 
but  also  to  all  his  people.  In  no.  865  of  R.  F. 
Harper's  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters 
(London,  1902)  the  writers'  statement  that  '  he 
[the  king]  entered  Babylon — he  kissed  the  ground 
before  Merodach  and  Zer-panltu" '  (i.e.  in  the 
temple  of  Belus)  likewise  implies  at  least  a  turning 
aside  to  perform  a  religious  duty.  But  more  to 
the  point,  apparently,  is  the  following  (from 
Babylon) : 

'  Letter  from  Marduk-ibnt  to  SiSIiU,  my  brother.  May 
Merodach  and  Zer-panitu"*  promise  the  prosperity  and  the  pre- 
servation of  my  brother.  Behold,  Iddina-B61  has  gone  up  with 
me  to  SOnu — we  made  an  offerini,'  there  with  Nergal-iddina,  his 
brother.    I  am  looking  after  your  interests.' 

Here,  again,  we  have  (to  all  appearance)  the  com- 
bination of  business  with  religious  duties. 

7.  The  legend  of  the  '  Mother  of  Sin.'— This  is 
a  bilingual  record  in  which,  after  describing  the 
misfortunes  of  the   'royal   maid,'   as  the  'sinful 

1  As  an  illustration  of  these  journeys  in  connexion  with 
temples,  that  in  wliich  the  priests  (of  Sippar),  c.  1850  e.g.,  give  a 
i  shekel  of  silver  to  buy  grain  for  a  journey  may,  perhaps,  be 
quoted  (A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabi's  Gesetz,  Leipzig,  1909,  no.  481, 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  134).  The  amount  was  the  gift  of  the  chief  singer 
{n&rii  rabfi). 


mother'  is  called,  the  text,  in  a  fresh  paragraph. 
continues : 

'  Gome,  let  us  go  to  him,  let  us  go  to  him  ! 
As  for  me,  to  his  city,  let  us  go  to  him  ! 
To  the  city,  to  the  wonders,  let  us  go  to  him  I 

To  the  city,  to  the  city,  to  Babylon's  foundation. 
At  the  command  I5tar  gave. 

The  maid  Aina-namtaga  (the  Mother  of  Sin)  passed  through 
the  dust.' 

Here  follows  a  long  account  of  Istar's  punishments, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  not  only  did  the 
'  sinful  mother '  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places  KuUab,  Erech's  foundation,  Zazabu's  founda- 
tion, Hursag-kalama  at  Kis,  and  £-tur-kalania 
('the  house  of  the  world's  repose'),  but  she  had 
also  to  do  penance  and  submit  to  Istar's  punish- 
ments, performed  by  her  servants  and  ministers. 
The  record  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  deity  refened  to  by  the  pronoun 
was  Tammuz,  Istar's  spouse,  whom  the  '  sinful 
mother '  had  offended  in  some  way. 

Though  the  records  are  apparently  scanty  and 
doubtful,  the  journeys  which  pilgrimages  imply 
were  far  from  uncommon  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
as  the  fragments  referring  to  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  visits  to  sacred  places  seem  to  show. 

Literature. — M.  Jastrow,  Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und 
Assyrieiis,  Giessen,  1905  fl.,  i.  73,  94;  T.  G.  Pinches,  The 
Amherst  Tablets,  i.,  London,  1908,  nos.  70-72,  74,  76,  77, 115, 120, 
etc..  The  Babylonian  Tablets  0/ theZBerens  Collection,  do.  1915, 
nos.  16,  79-81,  84,  85,  91,  92,  etc.  ;  RP,  2nd  ser.,  iv.  [1890]  77-79  ; 
P.  Jensen,  *  Assvrisch-babvlon.  Mvthen  und  Epen,'  Keilin 
schri/tliche  Biblioihek,  iv.  (Berlin.  1900]  116  fl. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

PILGRIMAGE  (Buddhist).— In  the  earliest 
order  and  scheme  of  Buddhist  mon.astic  life,  if  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Tripitaka  may  be  taken  to 
reflect  faithfully  and  in  general  the  teaching  of 
the  Founder,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  duty 
or  advantage  of  pilgrimage,  and  no  sanction  given 
to  the  practice.  Gautama  Buddha  neither  forbade 
nor  enjoined  his  followers  to  imitate  that  which 
Hindu  example  must  already  have  made  suffi- 
ciently familiar — the  journeyings  to  near  or  distant 
shrines  for  spiritual  benefit  and  to  render  homage. 
It  was  impossible  that  with  his  views  and  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  the  future  life  he  should  have 
allowed  the  existence  or  recognized  the  validity  of 
a  habit  founded  upon  the  belief  in  the  continuity 
and  permanence  of  existence  after  death.  The 
slight  evidence  available,  however,  indicates  that 
very  soon  after  the  parinirvana,  and  probably  in 
connexion  with  the  distribution  of  the  relics  and 
the  building  of  memorial  stiipas  over  them,  the 
practice  arose  among  the  adherents  and  friends  of 
the  Buddha  of  visiting  the  places  thus  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  earthly  remains  of  their 
honoured  teacher  and  guide.  From  this  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  a  practice  of  pilgrimage  which  en- 
deavoured at  one  and  the  same  time  to  secure 
personal  advantage  from  a  visit  to  the  shrine  and 
to  honour  the  saint  whose  name  and  fame  were 
there  commemorated.  Whatever  its  origin,  the 
habit  of  pilgrimage  is  and  for  many  centurie.s 
has  been  wide-spread  in  Buddhism,  not  only  in  the 
Mahayana  school,  where  it  is  most  prevalent,  but 
also  in  the  Hinayana  of  the  south. 

I.  Origin. — It  appears  probable  therefore  that 
Buddhist  usage  in  this  respect  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  imitative  of  Hindu  practice,  and 
grew  up  independently  of  any  direct  command.  It 
is  perhaps  not  without  significance  also  that  the 
Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  word  for  pilgrimage 
(pravrajyd,  V aVi pabbajjd,  lit.  'agoing  forth,'  're- 
tirement from  the  world')  should  be  the  technical 
term  for  admission  or  '  ordination '  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  Buddhist  monkhood.  The  pilgrim 
(pravrajita,  pravrajaka,  Pali  pabbajita)  is  defined 
in  the  Dhammapada  as  one  who  has  abandoned 
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the  world  (X.  i.  89)  ;  and  in  an  earlier  verse  (i.  75) 
it  is  declared  that  the  heedless  pilgrim,  so  far 
from  securing  good,  only  scatters  more  widely  the 
dust  of  his  (unsubdued)  passions.  In  these  and 
other  passages  of  the  early  literature  there  is  no 
direct  mention  of  any  aim  or  purpose  other  than 
that  of  retirement  from  the  world  to  assume  the 
rank  and  status  of  a  member  of  the  Sangha. 
There  was  certainly,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind 
the  practice,  widespread  and  familiar  in  his  time, 
of  a  wandering  ascetic  life  which  was  not  entirely 
aimless,  but  contemplated  visits  to  sacred  temples 
or  shrines  jis  the  prolitable  and  meritorious  end  of 
its  often  toilsome  and  prolonged  journeyinn;s. 

In  all  probability  also  the  injunction  laid  upon 
Buddhist  monks  to  adopt  a  wandering  mode  of 
existence  without  settled  home  or  habitation  con- 
tributed to  the  facUity  with  which  they  adopted 
the  Hindu  practice  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
places  associated  with  their  religious  history  and 
faith.'  Only  in  the  season  of  the  rains,  in  Vassa, 
were  they  prohibited  from  travelling  about,  lest 
injury  sliould  be  done  to  living  creatures  [Mahi- 
oagqa,  iii.).  At  all  other  periods  of  the  year  the 
Buddhist  monk  was  to  be  '  homeless,'  possessed  of 
no  stated  or  fixed  residence  ;  and  a  habit  or  passion 
for  wandering  taken  up  as  a  religious  duty  by  men 
to  whom  the  idea  of  pilgrimage  was  not  unfamiliar, 
and  among  a  peojile  whose  nomadic  mode  of  exist- 
ence lay  probably  not  many  centuries  in  the  past, 
readily  develoijed  into  the  practice  of  travel  tor  a 
religious  purpose  to  a  formal  and  definite  destina- 
tion. The  institution  of  Vassa,  with  its  prohibi- 
tion of  travel,  would  necessaril}'  place  ditliculties 
in  the  way  of  continuous  or  lengthy  pilgrimages  to 
distant  shrines.  In  practice,  however,  the  difficulty 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt.  Tlie  early  books 
and  narratives,  especially  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims, 
record  prolonged  journejings  in  which  there  is  no 
reference  to  interruption  or  delay  caused  by  the 
observance  of  rules  for  retirement  in  the  season  of 
the  rains. 

In  the  later  Buddhist  literature  of  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  schools  references  to 
pilgrimage  and  the  sacred  places  whither  the 
pilgrims  resort  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  Buddha 
Charitii  the  statement  rccui's  tliat  purification 
from  sin  may  be  attained  by  dwelling  or  bathing 
at  .sacred  places  ; '  and  these  holy  centres  of 
pilgrhnagc  are  ladders  to  heaven.'  The  extra- 
vagant assertion  is  even  ventured  that  the  Buddha 
himself  created  millions  of  ascetics,'  whose  wander- 
ings are  more  or  less  indefinite  pilgrimages  from 
shrine  to  shrine.  Holy  streams  and  tlrthns  are 
recognized  in  the  earliest  homes  of  Buddhism,  in 
part  no  doubt  derived  from  Hindu  custom,  but 
partly  a.s«ociatcd  with  Buddhist  history  andrcligious 
origins.'  Elsewhere  right  -  minded  and  pious 
liuddhists  are  said  to  have  their  jilaces  of  jiilgrim- 
age;'  it  is  a  pious  duty  to  build  chaitijns  (Pali 
cetiya)  in  honour  of  Buddhas,'  where  their  relics 
are  preserved,  and  miriulcH  are  wrought  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  worshijipers." 

In  thr;  lat«r  .Mahft>AiHt  litvraluru  therefore,  and  in  wriltnf^  of 
the  Houthf-rn  »ch'K,{  itiat  have  rotne  under  Itie  inlluonco  o(  thia 
type  of  thoii^'lit,  the  Iliidclha  himself  In  represented  as  declar- 
ing tile  Mcred  cliaroct^T  of  shrines  and  other  places  associated 

'  Of.  Maliiiraqga,  1.  11. 1:  ■  Oo  .\  •,  O  llhikkhus,  wander  tor  the 
((alnof  thernnny,  tor  the  welfare  of  the  many,  out  of  coinpoMion 
tor  tiie  world,  for  tin-  (foo<l,  for  the  Rain,  oud  for  the  welfare 
of  (l''<U  arirl  iiieri.'  Tht-n  follow  fJIreflionH  to  preach,  ond  the 
prtMniKe  that  he  will  himself  preach  the  dortrino. 

»  llwUIha  fhnnta,  11.  87 ;  the  thought  Mid  even  the  phrase, 
olotry  ore  r,f  Hindu  conception  and  origin. 

•  /^.  vil.  «ij.  «  Ih.  xvll,  24  t. 

•  n>.  X.  2,  XV.  7N.  Tho»e  who  hallie  and  oITer  tiieir  worship 
In  the  holy  river  and  rrverenfe  the  rfiniti/a  of  the  three  stones 
htri'U,"  yrral  RJtiiWl  bodJtvJitttlra»,  and  obtain  nirwitla. 

i.t/.Mnrt-.S'ti//rt.  r.  Iflf. 
'*an-l:ina.  v.  27  f. 
■  'I  .  ■iha,  IT.  Till.  61 1. ;  ef.  HxuUAa  Chariln,  x\:  02  IT. 


with  the  lives  of  hol.v  men  and  incuinating  the  virtue  and 
duty  of  i)ilGrrimng:e  thereto. l  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
feature  of  his  teaching  is  original.  It  bears  rather  the  inipresa 
of  a  later  practice,  introduced  from  ancient  Hindu  usage,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  desire  to  maintain  communion 
with  and  do  honour  to  the  dead ;  and  is  part  of  the  esoteric 
and  mystical  teaching  which,  according  to  Mahayanist  belief 
and  assertion,  was  formulated  by  Gautama  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  There  is  no  real  evidence  in  support  of  this ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  life  after  deatli  ai\d  kindred 
ideas,  or  those  which  imply  the  possibility  of  relations  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  ami  the  individual  consciousness  and 
capacity  for  good  or  evil  of  the  latter,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
direct  and  limited  teaching  of  his  mature  life,  in  which  he  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  into  discussion  or  to  make  affirmation  con- 
cerning aught  beyond  this  present  world,  was  later  exchanged 
for  positive  doctrine  and  directions  based  upon  entirely  ditlerent 
views.  The  uncertainty  of  date  of  the  several  works  and 
strata  of  the  Buddhist  literature  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
P.ali  Tripitaka  does  appear,  however,  to  make  good  in  most 
respects  at  least  its  claim  to  represent  most  faithfully  the  con- 
victions and  doctrine  which  Gautama  set  forth  to  his  disciples. 

2.  Indian  places  of  pilgrimage.— It  is  probable 
that  the  earliest  centres  of  pilgrimage  were  the 
places  most  closely  associated  with  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  I'ounder.  Four  of  these,  viz. 
Kapilavastu,  Kusanagara,  Buddh  Gaya,  and 
Benares,  were  pre-eminent,  and  for  centuries  con- 
tinued to  be  the  goal  to  which  the  steps  of  Buddhist 
pilgrims  were  turned  ;  two  of  them  are  venerated 
and  resorted  to  by  numerous  Buddhist  worshippers 
at  the  present  day,  who  bring  olierings  from  the 
most  distant  lands.  Testimony  to  the  reverential 
regard  in  which  these  and  many  other  places  were 
held  is  found  especially  in  the  writings  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims.  In  the  Lumbini  Grove  at  Kapila- 
vastu {q.v. )  was  the  birth-place  of  Gautama  Buddha. 
Buried  in  the  dense  tarni  districts  of  S.  Nepal,  the 
lost  site  of  the  town  was  re-discovered  in  the  year 
1895,  and  identified  by  a  pillar  and  inscription  re- 
cording the  visit  of  the  emperor  Asoka.  As  a 
centre  of  pilgrimage  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  in- 
accessible and  is  so  at  the  present  time,  and  thus 
awakens  little  interest  in  Buddhists  themselves. 
Kusanagara  (q.v.)  also,  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
the  Buddha,  was  visited  by  the  same  Chinese 
monks,  to  pay  their  homage  at  the  sacred  site. 
According  to  their  testimony,  Ku.4anagara  lay  at 
no  great  distance  east  of  Kapilavastu.  The  exact 
site,  however,  has  not  been  iilentitied. 

The  two  remaining  places  that  shared  in  all  pro- 
bability with  the  traditional  scenes  of  Gautama's 
birth  and  parinirvdna  the  veneration  of  the  earliest 
Buddhists,  anil  which  have  maintained  to  the 
present  day  their  popularity  and  sacred  character 
with  thousands  of  Buddhist  jiilgrims  from  all  parte 
of  the  Buddhist  world,  are  Budiih  tiayfi,  six  or 
seven  miles  south  of  (iayft  {<J-v.)  in  \V.  liengal, 
where,  .seated  under  the  Bo-tree  in  deep  meditatitm, 
Gautama  attaiucii  insight  and  the  bli.ss  of  perfect 
knowledge  ;  and  Benares  {q.v. ),  ]irobably  the  most 
aiu'ient.  sacred  city  in  the  world,  the  scene  of  the 
first  deliverance  of  his  message,  when  in  the  Ueer- 
I'ark  (Isipatana),  in  his  first  sermon  addressed  to 
t  he  live  ascetics  in  whose  company  he  had  previously 
jiractised  fruitless  austerities,  ho  'set  in  motion 
the  wheel  of  llie  law,'  and  founded  '  the  highest 
kingdom  of  (riilli.'"  Those  places  possess  an  equal 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Hindus,  and  they  are 
sought  out  by  multitudes  of  pilgrim  worahippers 
of  both  religions. 

'Of.  Uahn.rarimbbd>ui.Sutla,  v.  lft-22 :  'There  are  tour 
places  which  the  believing  man  should  visit  with  feelings  of 
reverentMj  and  uwo,  .  .  .  the  place  at  which  the  l>elievin}{  iiioti 
ran  say,  "Here  the  Tath&Knta  wo/*  horn,"  .  .  .  "Here  the 
Tftthftgata  nlluined  to  the  supreme  and  jHTfect  insight,"  .  .  . 
"  Mere  wos  the  kingdom  of  rIghteousnesH  set  on  foot  Ity  the 
Tath&gata,"  .  .  .  "Hero  the  Tathagata  passed  finally  awoy  in 
that  utter  iiasslng  away  which  leaves  nothing  whatever  to 
remain  behind."  .  .  .  .\nd  there  will  come  to  such  spots  ho. 
lii'vers,  hretliren  and  sisters  of  the  onler,  or  devout  men  nnd 
<levout  women,  .  .  .  and  they  who  shall  file  while  they,  with 
believing  heart,  are  loiirneylnB  on  such  pllgrlnmge  shall  bo  re- 
born ntler  dentil,  whsQ  the  tiodj'  shall  dissolve,  in  the  happy 
refttniM  of  heaven.' 

■'  MaMrafiiia,  I.  6.  80. 
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After  the  death  of  the  Buddha  the  relics  of  his 
body  were  coUeuted  from  the  funeral  pyre,  and 
divided  into  eight  jjortions.  These  were  distributed 
to  the  various  claimants  for  their  possession,  and 
over  tlieni  memorial  atilpas  were  erected  for  tlieir 
preservation.  The  [daces  thus  made  sacred  became 
centres  of  pilgrimage,  M'hicli  attracted  devout 
worshippers  from  far  and  near,  and  were  visited 
among  others  by  tlie  Chinese  monks  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  tlirough  N.  India. 

3.  Historical  visits. — (a)  Aiuka. — The  earliest 
Ui.storical  reference  to  pilgrimage  undertaken  with 
a  leligious  motive  is  contained  in  the  edicts  of  the 
Buddhist  emperor  Asoka  (q.v.)  in  the  3rd  cent, 
before  our  era.  In  the  midst  of  his  zealous  care  for 
tlie  welfare  of  his  subjects  he  found  time  and 
op[iortunity  for  extensive  journeyings  to  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Buddhist  faith  within  his  dominions. 
Besides  conlirming  and  propagating  the  faith  by 
his  edicts  and  missions  he  erected  at  these  places 
numerous  stupas  containing  sacred  relics,  repairing 
others  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  or  decay. 
For  their  maintenance  also  he  provided  revenues, 
and  himself,  according  to  the  tradition,  undertook 
the  care  and  sustenance  of  64,000  monks.  The 
limit  of  his  pilgrim  travels  northward  was  the 
ruined  site  of  Kapilavastu  ;  and  here,  in  addition 
to  the  erection  of  a  commemorative  pillar  with  in- 
scription, he  repaired  or  rebuilt  a  sfiipa  in  memory 
of  Kanakamuni  {q.v.),  one  of  Gautama's  prede- 
cessors of  a  bygone  age.  This  enlargement  or 
repair  he  is  said  to  have  accomplished  for  the 
second  time.  In  any  case  his  experience  and  action 
are  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  in  his  day,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  pre\aously,  of  sacred  build- 
ings associated  with  the  life  and  deeds  of  holy 
leaders  and  teachers  of  old,  which  had  already 
become  centres  or  goals  of  pilgrimage.  Certainly 
the  stupa  of  Kanakamuni  was  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  commemorative  erectiou,  where  ofler- 
ings  were  presented  and  homage  paid.  There  were 
many  others,  at  least  in  the  sacred  country  of 
Buddhist  origins,  and  iirobably  elsewhere.  The 
words  and  acts  of  Asoka  clearly  indicate  that  in 
his  day  merit  was  considered  to  attach  to  visits  to 
these  spots,  and  the  names  and  memory  of  those  in 
whose  honour  the  stiipa.9  had  been  raised  were  re- 
garded with  veneration.  The  date  and  circum- 
stances of  his  visit  therefore  and  the  motives  that 
prompted  it  justify  the  conclusion  that  sacred 
pilgrimage  became  a  recognized  observance  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  not  long  after  the  death  of  its 
Founder. 

(b)  Fd-Hian. — Both  Kapilavastu  and  the  scene 
of  Gautama's  death  at  Ku^anagara  were  visited 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian  and  others  in  the 
5th  and  following  centuries.  The  former  site 
Fa-Hian  describes  as  already  deserted  in  his  day, 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  monks  and  some  poor 
families  ;  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
same  state  of  desolation.  In  the  course  of  his 
pilgrimage  Fa-Hian  visited  all  the  important 
Buddliist  shrines  and  cities  in  the  north  of  India  ; 
thence  he  travelled  to  Ceylon,  and  paid  his  homage 
to  the  sacred  relics  there,  including  the  tooth  of 
the  Buddha  preserved  in  the  island.  Everywhere 
in  India  he  found  numerous  monasteries  with 
many  learned  and  pious  monks  ;  and  at  the  sacred 
places  there  were  gxeat  companies  of  Buddhist 
pilgrims,  intent  on  showing  honour  to  the  dead 
and  winning  merit  by  their  self-sacrificing 
endeavour. 

(e)  Hiuen  Tsiang.  —  The  most  important  and 
celebrated  Chinese  traveller  and  pilgi-im  was 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang  [q.v.'\),  who  followed 
Fa-Hian  at  an  interval  of  rather  more  than  two 
centuries.  His  name  and  fame  still  survive  in 
Central  Asia,  where  his  memory  is  revered  as  that 


of  a  wonder-working  teacher  and  saint.  His 
travels  extended  over  sixteen  years  from  A.D.  629 
to  645.  In  these  laborious  journeys  lie  covered 
a  considerably  wider  area  in  India  itself  than 
his  predecessor,  but  he  did  not  visit  Ceylon.  He 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  more  interested 
in  the  present  condition  of  Buddhism,  in  its 
doctrine,  practice,  and  literature,  than  in  its  relics 
or  holy  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  to  have  been 
more  impressed  by  its  vitality  and  inlluence, 
and  by  the  conflicts  of  the  schools,  than  by  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  He  visited  all  the  great 
centres  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  makes  frequent 
reference  to  the  revival  of  Brahmanism,  which 
even  in  Buddh  Gaya  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
supplanted  its  rival. 

At  Buddh  Gaya  also  Hiuen  Tsiang  describes  the 
great  temple  built  by  A^^oka,  160  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  of  eleven  storeys,  each  of  wliich  bore 
golden  statues  of  the  Buddha.  Probably  this 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
monument  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
was  placed  there  to  commemorate  the  spot  on 
which  he  attained  emancipation  and  perfect  wis- 
dom. The  ancient  building  has  been  many  times 
reconstructed  and  restored,  and  the  pyramidal 
temple  with  its  many  images  that  now  occupies 
the  site  is  rarely  without  its  pilgrim  visitors  from 
distant  Buddhist  countries,  who  present  their 
prayers  and  otJ'erings  at  its  sacred  shrines.  It 
IS  surrounded  by  numerous  stupas,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  is  as  attractive  and  sacred  a  spot  to 
Hindu  devotees  as  to  those  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  enclosure  is  the 
ancient  Bo-tree,  the  sacred  pipal  (Ficus  religiosa), 
imder  the  shadow  of  an  ancestor  of  which  in  this 
place  the  Buddha  established  his  seat.  There  are 
several  pi2>al-txees  surrounding  the  temjjle,  most 
of  them  not  improbably  descended  from  the 
original  Bo-tree.  The  pilgrims  lay  their  otl'eriugs 
and  pour  their  libations  of  oil  and  scents  at  the 
foot  of  the  oldest,  which  they  regard  as  the 
identical  tree  of  Gautama,  and  affix  gold-leaf  to 
the  stem,  and  to  the  low  stone  steps  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.'  It  is  in  his  account  of  the  Bo- 
tree  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  records  the  tradition  of 
the  Buddha  walking  on  the  water. 

Second  only  to  Buddh  Gaya  in  its  sacred  associa- 
tions is  Sarnath  (q.v.),  three  or  four  miles  north  of 
Benares.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Deer- 
Park  (Isipatana,  Skr.  rsipatana)  where  Gautama 
delivered  his  first  address  to  the  Hindu  ascetics. 
The  ancient  stupa  on  the  site  is  probably  the  same 
as  was  seen  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  7th  century. 
Fa-Hian  also  found  a  monument  existing  there  at 
the  time  of  his  visit.  Recent  excavations  at 
Sarnath,  conducted  by  the  Government  of  India, 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  numerous  stupas, 
shrines,  and  sculptured  stones  of  different  epochs, 
including  two  pillars  erected  by  the  emperor  Asoka 
and  many  figures  of  the  Buddha.  Evidence  also 
has  been  found  of  the  existence  of  monastic 
buildings  and  settlements  of  monks  at  least  as 
early  as  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
pilgrim  history  of  the  site  is  long  and  extensive, 
and  if  its  record  could  be  recovered  would  be  of 
the  gi'eatest  interest.^ 

4.  Other  pilgrim  resorts  in  N.  India. — A  mere 
enumeration  of  the  local  centres  of  pilgrimage 
in  N.  India  would  not  be  to  much  profit,  and  a 
description  of  them  all  is  not  possible  here.  The 
narratives  of  the  Chinese  monks  who  travelled  in 
India  are  full  of  notices  of  the  sacred  places  where 
the  pilgrims  congregated  from  near  and  far,   to 

1  See  art.  Gaya,  vol.  vi.  p.  181  £f.,  and  Monier-WiUianie, 
Buddhism,  pp.  390-401. 

2  See  art.  Bknareb,  vol.  ii.  p.  468  ;  Monier- Williams,  p.  401 S. ; 
E.  B.  Havell,  Benares,  the  Sac7-ed  City,  London,  1905. 
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worship  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  to  pay  homage 
at  their  slirines.  The  impression  gained  is  tliat 
such  centres  of  pilgrimage  were  much  more 
numerous  in  the  early  centuries  than  at  the 
present  day,  and  they  were  naturally  more  densely 
thronged  at  a  time  when  India  was  to  so  large  an 
extent  Buddhist  in  faith.  At  or  near  Pataliputra 
(Patna  [j.c.]),  his  capital  city,  A^oka  built  the 
first  of  the  84  stiipas  which  he  is  said  to  have 
erected  over  relics  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  town  is 
described  a-s  containing  monasteries  and  hospitals 
with  thousands  of  Buddhist  monks  and  pilgrims. 
According  to  Fa-Hian,  at  Sravasti,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Oudh,  identilied  with  the  extensive  ruins 
at  Sahet  Mahet  in  the  Gonda  District,'  the  first 
sandal-wood  image  of  Gautama  was  erected  ;  and 
there  also  stood  the  convent  or  monastery  of 
Jetavana,  an  early  gift  by  a  rich  merchant  to  the 
community,  sanctified  by  the  frequent  presence 
and  preaching  of  the  Master.  Later,  in  the  time 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  town  and  monasteries  were 
deserted  and  ruined.  Some  of  the  most  sacred 
sites  and  pUgrini  resorts  were  to  he  found  at 
Raja^ha  (see  Councils  [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  182), 
the  farst  metropolis  of  Buddhism,  as  it  has  been 
called,  where  monasteries  and  stiipas  were  most 
numerous,  and  where  some  of  the  ashes  of 
Gautama's  body  were  enshrined.  Vaisall  [ih. 
p.  183),  the  scene  of  the  second  Buddhist  Council, 
Nalanda  {q.v.),  the  famed  university  town, 
Ayodhya,  most  holy  ground  to  Buddhists  and 
Hindus  alike,  where  the  Buddha  is  believed  to 
have  preached  for  many  years,  and  numerous  other 
places  were  renowned  centres  of  pilgrim  resort 
during  the  period  of  Buddhist  ascendancy  in  India. 
Few  of  these  have  retained  their  attraction  for 
Buddhist  pilgrijus  at  tlie  present  day.  In  the 
farther  north-west,  near  Pesliawar,  much  interest 
was  aroused  among  Buddhists  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  identification  of  the  relic  mound  raised  by  tlie 
king  Kani^ka  {q.v. )  on  the  spot  where  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Buddlia  had  stood  and  prophesied 
of  his  coming  and  reigii.  A  few  fragments  of  bone 
were  di.scovered  within  a  relic  casket,  which  were 
generally  accepted  as  authentic  remains  of  Gautama 
himself.  They  were  transported  with  nmch  cere- 
mony to  Burma,  and  have  been  preserved  in  a 
monastery  at  Mandalay. 

S.  Pilgrim  movement  beyond  India. — Within 
the  more  recent  centuries  the  stream  of  Buddhist 
pilgrimage  has  been  to  a  large  extent  diverted 
from  India,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  the  country 
have  [lasscd  into  other  hamls  or  fallen  into  oblivion 
and  ruin.  Bnddh  Gayfi  aluiie  has  maintained  its 
supremacy  and  attraction,  and  is  still  the  centre 
and  most  holy  place  to  wliich  the  heart  and  eyes 
of  the  Buddhist  pilgrim  turn  with  faith  and  afiec- 
tion.  Outside  the  country  of  its  birth  the  two 
great  lands  of  Southern  Buddhism,  Ceylon  and 
Ilurina,  compete  to  draw  visitors  to  their  sacred 
dhrines.  There  is  constant  movement  and  inter- 
change between  countries  so  closely  united  in 
Hympatliy  and  religious  belief. 

(a)  Ceylon.  —  In  Ceylon  the  Temple  of  the 
Buddha's  Tooth  at  Kandy  is  unique  in  its  clniins 
on  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  the  pilgrim. 
Sniall  and  unimposing  as  the  building  is,  compared 
with  the  great  tcniplcH  <jf  Japan,  it  ciiHhrines  a 
relic  of  the  Buddha,  recognized  and  honoured  by 
all  his  folIowciH  of  every  land.  The  Tooth  is  pro- 
nerved  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the  temple,  resting 
on  a  golden  lotusllower  within  nine  caskets  of 
gold,  and  is  exhibited  by  the  ipricBts  to  pilgrims 
and  visilorH.  Tho  original  Uiolh  is  said  to  have 
b<!«n  taken  to  Kalinga  from  I  lie  funeral  pyre  of 
Gautama,   and  to  have    lieeii  kept   in  tho  temple 

'  Th«  I'Irntlnnatlon  vru  rnwlo  l>y  A.  CunnlnKlura,  and  hni 
Drcn  i-onflrTn«4l  bjr  rocent  diKovcrles. 


at  Puri  for  a  period  of  about  eight  hundred 
j'ears.  Later  it  was  transferred  to  Ceylon  and 
S.  India  and  again  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  Portuguese  in  order  to 
divert  the  people  from  idolatrous  worship.  The 
priests  at  Kandy  maintain  that  the  true  relic  was 
concealed,  and  au  imitation  substitute  given  over 
to  the  Portuguese  rulers  and  destroyed  by  them. 
The  existing  bone  is  not  a  human  tooth,  and 
probably  not  of  human  origin  (see  art.  Kandy, 
vol.  vii."p.  651  f.). 

There  are  numerous  temples  and  viharas  in 
Ceylon  with  their  congregations  of  monks  and 
worshippers,  but  the  most  celebrated  and  fre- 
quented place  of  pilgrimage  is  Adam's  Peak  {q.v.}, 
with  its  sacred  foot-print  (irl-pada)  in  the  rock 
at  the  summit.  The  worship  of  foot-prints  is 
universal  in  the  East ;  Muhammadans,  Hindus, 
Jains,  and  others  take  part  in  this  veneration,  and 
the  practice  is  certainly  of  very  early  date,  foot- 
prints of  the  Buddha  being  found  on  the  sculptured 
stones  at  Bharhut  and  Safichi  as  well  as  in  various 
other  places  in  India,  and  also  in  Siam,  Tibet, 
Burma,  and  elsewhere.  The  hole  or  mark  in  the 
rock  on  Adam's  Peak  is  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and 
is  visited  by  pilgrims  of  many  faiths.  Hindus 
believe  it  to  be  the  foot-print  of  Siva,  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas  on  his  apostolic  journey  of  evangeliza- 
tion to  the  island,  Muhammadans  of  Adam  or, 
according  to  others,  of  All.  The  pilgrims  of 
Buddhist  faith,  however,  greatly  predominate  in 
numbers. 

(6)  Burma. — Except  in  these  two  centres,  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  pilgrimage  are  little  eft'ec- 
tive  in  Ceylon.  It  is  otherwise  in  Burma,  the 
rival  home  and  stronghold  of  Southern  Buddhism. 
The  pilgrim  habit  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  tlie 
life  of  the  people,  but,  in  entire  accordance  with 
their  character,  is  undertaken  less  seriously,  and  is 
more  a  matter  of  sociability  and  holidaj'-making 
than  of  religious  obligation  or  the  discharge  of 
religious  duty.  The  custom,  however,  of  more  or 
less  formal  attendance  at  sacred  shrines  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  appropriate  rites  and  engajjements  of 
the  sacred  seasons  is  universal ;  and  tlie  monks 
themselves  connive  at  and  even  take  part  in  the 
merriment  and  relaxation  which  follow  upon  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  religion.  The  most 
important  and  celebrated  of  all  is  the  Shwe  Dagon 
pagoda  at  Rangoon,  where  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  Japan,  China,  and  Korea  jostle  with  wor- 
shippers from  Ceylon  and  Siam  and  the  more 
numerous  natives  of  the  country.  On  the  various 
platforms  of  the  temple  are  hundreds  of  images  of 
the  Buddha,  gilded  or  in  stone,  and  the  summit  of 
the  liuilding  rises  to  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  is  crowned  with  the  ti,  the  sacred 
.symbol  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  There  are  here 
preserved,  according  to  the  traditional  belief,  eight 
hairs  of  Gautama,  and  various  relics  also  of  the 
three  preceding  Buddhas,  including  the  stall'  of 
Ka-syapa  and  the  robe  of  Kaiiakamuni. 

Burma  is  full  of  diigdbas  (pagodas),  many  of 
them  deserted  and  in  ruins,  but  others  centres  of 
attraction  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  throughout 
the  surrounding  country,  and  at  the  festival 
seasons  full  of  a  rich  and  varied  pilgrim  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  renowned  next  to  the  lt)i,Mgoon 
pagoila  are  those  at  Pegu  and  I'rome.  With- 
in the  walls  of  tho  ancient  ciiiiilal  of  Pagan  are 
the  remains  of  nearly  a  tliousand  such  build- 
ings; and  at  Mandalay  itself  are  many  ddifabds 
and  temples  unrivalled  in  their  beauty  and  peren- 
nial fniMi'.  In  the  courtyard  or  iirecincts  of  most 
of  tlirse  liiiildingH  is  a  saertMl  loot-print  of  the 
Itudillia,  wliicii  in  tho  case  of  the  mure  famous  and 
accc.Hsihle  of  them  is  rarely  without  its  ofl'ering  of 
fruit  or  Mowers. 
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(c)  China. — Cliinese  Buddhism  in  general  lias 
been  considerably  aliected  and  moditied  by  the 
native  Taoist  beliefs  of  the  country;  and  the 
pilgrim  customs  and  practice  of  China  are  in  most 
instances,  as  regards  both  their  observances  and 
their  sacred  centres  of  pilijriraage,  the  survivals  of 
earlier  Taoist  usage.  The  most  sacred  shrines 
where  the  pilgrims  congregate  are  in  origin  ante- 
cedent to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Near  East  Christian  sanctu- 
aries have  been  taken  over  and  converted  into 
Muhammadan  places  of  worship.  Tlie  hermits 
also,  whose  spirit  and  aspirations  are  in  all  lands 
closely  akin  to  those  of^  the  itinerant  pilgrims, 
have  in  China  adopted  the  haunts  and  homes  of 
their  Taoist  forerunners.  The  most  holy  and 
frequented  centres  of  pilgrimage  are  the  four 
mountain  shrines  of  Oraishan  in  the  west  in  the 
province  of  Szechwan,  Putoshan  in  the  east  on  a 
sacred  island  in  the  Chusan  archipelago,  Wutaishan 
in  the  north  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  and  Chin- 
huashan  in  Nganhwei  in  the  centre  near  the  Yangtze 
river.  The  most  popular  and  celebrated  of  tliese 
is  perhaps  the  first  named.  Mount  Omi,  where  the 
tem])les  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  de- 
dicated to  Pu-hsien,  the  bodhisattva  Samanta- 
bliadra,  an  ancient  bronze  image  of  whom  in  one 
of  the  largest  monasteries,  seated  on  an  elephant, 
is  believed  to  date  from  the  7th  century.'  The 
monks  of  Putoshan  are  a  sincere  and  religious 
folk  who  welcome  yearly  to  their  island  home 
thousands  of  pilgrim-worshippers,  who  cross  from 
the  mainland  to  pay  their  homage  at  the  shrines 
dedicated  to  Kwanyin,  the  goddess  of  mercy.  The 
sanctuary  on  the  Yangtze  is  the  least  regarded  of 
the  four,  and  in  the  Taiping  rebellion  many  of  its 
temples  were  sacked  and  destroyed.  In  the  temples 
of  Wutaishan  the  presiding  deity  and  object  of 
worship  is  Wenshu,  the  bodhisattva  Manjusr:  ; 
situated  near  the  Mongol  border,  the  shrines  are 
as  much  frequented  by  Mongol  worshippers  as 
by  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  emblems  and  practices 
are  numerous. 

There  are  many  other  centres  of  pilgrimage 
throughout  China,  often  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion ;  and  the  pilgrims  journey  for  long  distances, 
making  oH'eringsand  burning  incense  at  the  shrine-s 
by  the  way.  For  the  most  part  they  travel  in 
companies,  in  this  respect  following  the  example 
of  the  early  travellers  to  India.  Solitary  ascetics, 
however,  are  not  uncommon,  whose  journeying 
is  a  perpetual  self-inflicted  penance.  Tlie  most 
celeljrated  monasteries  are  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  the  stronghold  of  Buddhism  in  China. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  every  direction  the  hold 
of  the  ancient  faith  is  slowly  weakening,  and  the 
practice  of  pilgrimage  is  likely  to  fall  gradually 
into  desuetude  with  the  extension  of  modern 
systems  of  education  and  the  decay  of  Buddhist 
temples  and  rites,''' 

[tl)  Tibet. — In  Tibet  the  most  important  centres  of 
pilgrimage,  where  the  sacred  temples  and  shrines 
are  to  be  found,  are  at  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  at  Tashi-hlunpo,  the  residence  of  the 
Tashi  or  Pafichen  Lama.  The  latter  bears  the 
higher  repute  for  sanctity,  for  the  office  and  func- 
tions of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhasa  have  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  intermingled  and  contaminated 
with  political  duties  and  intrigue  that  the  saered- 
ness  of  his  person  as  an  object  of  reverence  has  to 
a  certain  extent  sutt'ered  eclipse.  His  misfortunes 
and  exile  during  the  last  few  years  can  hardly 
have  raised  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.     Pilgrims,  however,  from  all  countries 

1  See  A.  J.  Little,  Mount  O-mi  and  Beyond^  Londou,  1901,  p. 
63  fl. 

2  For  the  pilgrim  practice  of  Japan  see  art.  Pilgrimage 
(Japanese). 
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where  Lamaism  holds  sway  turn  their  steps  to  the 
cajiital  in  great  numbers  to  worship  the  incarnate 
Buddha,  and  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  numerous 
sacred  shrines.  The  quiet  of  Tashi-hlunpo,  the 
'  Mount  of  Glory,'  is  undisturbed  by  the  move- 
ments of  politics,  and  the  great  temple  and  sur- 
rounding districts  are  favourite  places  of  retirement 
for  those  who  have  finally  renounced  the  world  and 
its  cares.  The  person  and  character  of  the  present 
Tashi  Lama,  who,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  bodhi- 
sattva Amitablja,  receives  the  worsliip  of  all 
Tibetans,  have  made  a  most  favouralile  impres- 
sion on  all  Europeans  who  have  come  into  contact 
with  him. 

Tibet  is  the  most  yiriest-ridden  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  of  its  3000  or  more  monasteries  none 
is  without  its  pilgrim  visitants,  the  number  of 
whom  varies  according  to  the  reputation  and  ac- 
cessibility of  the  temple-shrine.  Itinerating  bands 
of  Lamas  also  of  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  race  are 
to  be  met  with  outside  the  country  itself,  in 
Central  Asia  and  on  the  borders  of  India.  Urga 
in  N.  Mongolia,  the  residence  of  the  third  Grand 
Lama,  known  as  the  Bogdo  or  '  Saint '  Lama,  is 
perhaps  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mongols.  The  Lama  himself,  however,  bears  an 
evil  reputation  for  worldliness  and  immorality. 
Mongol  pilgrims  come  to  worship  at  his  feet  and 
attend  the  festivals.  There  are  numerous  other 
centres  of  Laraaist  devotion  in  Mongolia  and  China, 
and  the  Grand  Lama  at  Peking  is  recognized  and 
reverenced  throughout  all  the  countries  where  a 
Buddhism  of  this  type  prevails. 

(e)  Korea  and  Siam. — Neither  Korea  nor  Siam, 
the  two  chief  homes  of  the  Buddhist  faith  other 
than  those  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  adds  materially  to  the  history  and  records 
of  Buddhist  pilgrimage.  Korean  pilgrims  in  no 
great  numbers  make  their  way  to  the  sacred  places 
of  Mongolia,  N.  China,  and  Tibet  ;  but  tlieir 
native  land  contains  no  sanctuary  of  wide  repute 
which  attracts  the  worshipper  from  afar.  In 
Siam,  although  the  monasteries  and  temples  are 
thronged  at  the  many  and  popular  festivals,  and 
reverence  is  paid  by  all  at  the  shrines,  the  festive 
seasons  are  occasions  for  friendly  intercourse  and 
conviviality,  and  there  is  little,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  of  the  true  pilgrim  spirit.  Nor  do  Siamese 
monks  make  a  habit  of  journeying  overseas  to  the 
sacred  shrines  of  other  lands,  although  they  may  be 
found  occasionallj'  at  Rangoon,  and  in  the  past  at 
least  have  visited  and  exercised  much  influence  on 
the  Buddhist  thought  and  observance  of  Ceylon. 

6.  Summary. — A  brief  summary,  therefore,  of 
pilgrim  usage  and  wont  in  Buddhism  would  de- 
scribe it  as  an  almost  universal  practice,  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  which  in  all  probability  was 
adopted  soon  after  the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha, 
the  principal  motive  being  reverence  for  his  person 
and  for  the  places  where  the  relics  of  his  cremated 
body  were  believed  to  have  been  preserved.  To  a 
certain  extent  also,  which  it  is  impossible  exactly 
to  estimate,  his  disciples  were  influenced  by  a  more 
or  less  conscious  desire  to  follow  on  the  lines  of 
ancient  Hindu  custom.  With  the  earlier  Hindu 
practice  of  pilgrimage  they  were  familiar ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  wished  to  break  as  little  as 
possible  with  ancestral  usage.  Whether  the 
Buddha  himself  by  his  word  enjoined  or  sanctioned 
the  habit  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  and 
history  of  the  written  records  makes  it  impractic- 
able to  decide.  It  is  hardly  probable  or  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  is  known  of  his  character  and 
teaching  to  suppose  that  he  did.  If,  however,  the 
contention  of  the  Mahayana  school  is  justified  that 
in  his  later  life  he  taught  a  mystical  and  esoteric 
doctrine  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  earlier 
years  as  expounded  in  the  Pali  canonica'  *K)oks, 
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then  the  injunctions  and  regulations  as  to  pilrcriui- 
age  and  sacred  places  also  may  have  a  similar 
origin,  and  may  have  been  framed  and  announced 
by  Gautama  himself,  possibly  as  a  concession  tu 
the  Hindu  prepossessions  of  his  followers.  The 
custom  was  certainly  taken  up  and  eagerly 
followed  immediately  after  his  death,  and  has  been 
ever  since  a  marked  feature  of  popular  Buddhism 
in  the  East.  Nor  to  any  appreciable  extent  does 
the  practice  seem  to  have  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
faith  and  affection  of  the  Buddhist  peoples  to  the 
present  day. 

LiTBKiiTRR.— M.  Monier-WUliams,  Buddhiim,  London, 
1889;  H.  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1910;  H.  Kern,  Manual  o/  Indian  Buddhitm,  Strassburfc, 
1898  ;  K.  J.  Saunders,  Story  o/  Buddhism,  Oxford,  1916  ;  R. 
S.  Copleston,  Buddhism  in  Maijadha  and  Cfylon^,  London, 
1908;  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  BudhimV,  do.  1S80 ; 
Sbway  Yoe  (J.  G.  Scott),  The  Burman,  Bis  Life  arid  Notions^, 
do.  1910;  J.  Edkins,  Chinei'e  Buddhisjn-,  do.  1893;  Marshall 
Broomhall,  The  Chinese  Empire,  do.  n.d.  [1907];  L.  A. 
Waddell,  The  BudiUiism  of  Tibet,  or  Ldmaism,  do.  ISO.'i,  and 
Lhasa  and  its  MystJ^ries,  do.  1905;  see  also  artt.  Ascrticism 
(Buddhist),  IiiAOEs  and  Idols  (Buddhist),  Mahayana,  Monajsti- 
C181C  (Buddhist),  and  on  the  several  countries. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

PILGRIMAGE  (Christian).—!.  Introductory. 
— Pilgrimage  played  a  very  prominent  part  in 
religious  life  in  the  Christian  Church,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fact  that  it  has 
so  largely  disappeared  from  the  religious  life  of 
England  to-day  is  apt  to  conceal  its  importance  in 
the  pa-st  and  in  the  countries  where  it  is  still  in 
vogue  even  in  the  present.  A  pilgrimage  is  a 
journey  undertaken  to  visit  sacred  places,  such  as 
the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  in  Palestine, 
the  'threshold  of  the  Apostles'  at  Rome,  or  the 
shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs.  There  were  many 
motives  at  work  ;  it  might  be  to  fulfil  a  vow  or  as 
an  act  of  penance.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  a  given  journey  is  a  pilgiimage  or 
not.  The  mere  use  of  the  word  percf/riiuttio  in  a 
medisBval  source  can  hardly  decide  the  question. 
It  can  be  considered  better  historically  and  geo- 
graphically, though  the  purely  religious  and 
psychological  sides  must  alwaj's  be  remembered. 
The  latter  are  better  left  over  and  studied  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ell'ccLs  of  the  juactice  and  its 
place  in  the  history  of  religion. 

Peregrinntio  and  its  cognates  in  classical  Latin 
refer  simply  to  wandering,  and  so  peregrmus  was 
just  a  stranger.  In  ecclesiastical  terminology  a 
'  pilgrim  '  wa.'f  one  who  went  to  visit  sacred  places 
wliilo  his  ordinary  occupation,  whether  he  was 
clerk  or  layman,  was  something  ditlerent,  wlioreas 
a  'palmer'  wa-s  one  who  spent  his  wholo  life  in 
thu.s  journeying  from  place  to  place.  Dante  gives 
a  rather  fanciful  explanation  of  the  terms  : 

'  Pilgrim  *  niaj'  bo  undc'i>tood  '  in  the  wide  setise.  in  so  far  as 
whoev't-r  ifl  outdlde  his  fatherland  is  a  pjl|^rim  ;  in  the  narrow 
tonse  none  is  called  a  pil^'riui  save  him  who  is  journeyini; 
towards  the  sanctuar}' of  St.  James  or  is  rcturninirfrotn  it.  .  .  . 
OhUmansl  I'ere'jrini  ill  nuaiito  vanno  alia  ca.ia  rli  Galizia,  per6 
Che  la  sepolturo  di  santo  jacoi>o  (u  plA  lontana  dalla  sua  patria, 
che  d'ali;uno  altro  Apostolo '— they  are  callc<l  patmieri  because 
they  hriiiK  back  palm-branches  and  ronui  as  they  Journey  to 
Rome. ' 

2.  Palestine. — It  was  natural  that  men  should 
wish  U)  trend  a^ain  the  paths  trodden  by  the 
Saviour,  though  the  (irst  generations  of  Christians 
did  not  Bcem  tu  feid  this  as  strongly  as  their 
KUcoeHHorH.  From  llie  3rd  cent,  certainly  the 
BRcri'd  placcH  were  visited.  The  pilgrimages  of 
I'innllian,  bishop  of  Cn'sarea,  and  a  blshoii 
Alexander  from  ("appadocia  arc  mentioned  by 
Jeronic  and  (hi^en  respectivi-ly.  When  the 
oni|>r<-HM  Helena  visiled  .Icrusnlcm  and  discovereil 
what  wax  Huppo.wd  to  bo  tlw!  true  Cross,  pilgrims 
(lofkcd  thitlivr  and  the  strraiii  was  ever  on  llic 
incri'/uM).  Many  rocordH  of  such  jonrneys  and  also 
nnnieroiiM  itinuraries  have  Ikm-h  presorvod.     'The 

■  t,a  Vila  Svjtca,  ill.  ;  Donta  alio  refon  to  pllgrima  In 
taradlso,  I.  61,  ml.  43. 


Bordeaux  pilgrim '  visited  Jerusalem  in  333.  The 
record  of  this  man  is  the  earliest  now  extant  of  a 
Christian  pilgrimage,  and  is  very  important  as 
showing  the  condition  of  the  holj'  places  and  the 
traditions  growing  up  round  them  at  the  time. 
On  his  way  thither  he  travelled  from  Bordeaux, 
south  of  the  Garonne,  through  Toulouse,  Nar- 
bonne,  Aries,  up  the  valley  of  the  Khone  to 
Valence,  then  by  way  of  Milan,  Verona,  Acjuileia, 
Mitrowitza,  Sophia,  and  Constantinople,  through 
Bithynia,  to  Tarsus,  Alexandretta,  Antioch, 
Tripoli,  Beirut,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  Ptolemais, 
CiEsarea  Palestina,  then  by  Jezreel,  Bethshean, 
and  Shechem  to  Jerusalem.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, visit  Galilee.  Many  Christians  have  felt 
far  greater  attraction  to  tiie  scene  of  our  Lord's 
passion  and  resurrection  than  to  those  of  Hia 
earthly  ministry.' 

Paula,  a  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  went  on  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  and  she  corresponded  with  him 
about  it."  The  teaching  of  St.  Jerome  much  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  movement.  Another 
famous  pilgrim  in  early  times  was  Etheria  (Egeria 
or  Echeria),'  the  author  of  the  Pcrcgrinatio  Hilina; 
or  Peregrinatio  Ec/ierim,  put  by  critics  in  either 
the  4th  or  the  6th  century.  From  the  5th  cent, 
onward  the  number  of  pilgrims  steadily  grew,  and, 
tliough  the  journey  was  a  long  and  arduous  one, 
many  thousands  were  willing  to  undertake  it. 
Pilgrims  came  from  all  purts,  and  not  least 
numerous  or  important  were  those  from  the 
British  Isles  —  representatives  alike  of  Roman, 
Celtic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  in  Britain, 
such  as  St.  Cathaldus  (bishop  of  Taranto, 
about  6S0)  and  Willibald  (bishop  of  Eichstiitt, 
741).*  The  ardent  wishes  of  Christians  to  see 
Jerusalem  and  the  hardships  which  they  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  sull'cr  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  the}'  were  among  the  causes  wliicli 
contributed  to  the  Crusades.  When  Saracen 
rulers  were  tolerant,  Christians  had  little  to  fear, 
but  in  times  of  persecution  the  dilKculties  of  the 
journey  were  further  increased,  and  thus  eventu- 
ally the  crusading  spiiit  wiis  generated  (see  art. 
CnuSADES,  I.  3).  No  doubt  motives  of  political 
conquest  and  worldly  ambition  entered  into  the 
Crusades  as  well  as  into  the  practioe  of  pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile  pilgrimage  gave  rise  to  the  great 
milit.iry  orders.  While  the  Hospitallers  cared 
for  pilgrims  after  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Templars  protected  them  on  the  way  from  Antioch 
thither  (a  hospital  which  had  first  been  founded 
by  (Charles  the  (ireat  was  destroyed  in  1010  and 
another  was  built). 

St.  Jerome,  thou,n;h  he  believed  strongly  in 
pilgrimage,  nevertheless  wrote : 

'Et  de  Hierosolymis  et  de  Hritannia  aequaliter  patct  aula 
foelestis :  "  Uejjnuiu  eniin  Dei  intra  vos  est."  Antonius, 
I'lincta  Acpyjiti,  et  Mesopotamiae,  Ponti,  Cappadooiae,  et 
Armenlao  examina  Monachoruin  non  videre  UierOHOlymnm  :  et 
patet  illis  absque  hac  urbe  iiarndisi  janua.  lleatus  Hilarion, 
fiini  l*ataostinu.f  esset,  et  in  Palaestina  viveret,  uno  tantinn  die 
vidit  HierOHOtymam,  ut  nee  conteuinere  loca  sancto  proptiT 
violniam,  nee  nirMUM  Dnminiim  looo  claudere  videretur.'o 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  special  letter  de  lis 
quiarhnnt  Jcrosulymn  (PG  xlvi.  1010  (f.). 

The  adventures  of  British  pilgrims  have  a 
Hpc<ial  interest,  and  almost  every  Welsh  or  Irish 
saint  went  on  pilgrimage. 

^  Itinrraiy  frtim  livrdenux  to  Jerusalem,  'The  Bordeaux 
Pilijrim'  (a. It.  .s.';:i).  tr.  Aubrey  Stewart  and  annotated  C.  W. 
Wilson,  I'ali'Hlhio  I'llKrIms' Text  Society,  London,  1SH7. 

'J  Jerome,  'y'/M!  I'ilgrivutfje  of  the  Italy  I'auia,  tr.  Stewart 
and  ann.  Wilson,  Pal.  I'llir.  Text  Soc,  London,  I8S6. 

s  77ie  I'il^rimage  of  S.  Silvia  of  A'/tiitania  to  the-  Holy 
Places,  It.  and  e<i.  J.  W.  neriiard,  with  an  appendix  by  O.  W. 
WilBi.n.  Pal.  I'ilK.  Text  Soc,  I.oii(lnn,  1891. 

*(J.  Ilartwell  Jones,  Celtic  Hritain  and  the  Pilgrim  Move- 
ment,  p.  lit'.:. 

B  Kp,  Ivlli.  *  ad  Pauliniini,'  ipiotud  In  J.  Usher,  Britannioaru7n 
Kceletriarum  Anli'/uitaleg,  Ivondon,  1087,  p.  109. 
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From  the  13th  cent,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  though  still  frequent,  were  less  numerous 
than  those  to  Rome.  Despite  the  (iifficulties  of 
the  journey,  William  Wye,  Fellow  of  Eton,  visited 
Conipostella  (see  below,  ii)  in  1456  and  travelled 
thence  to  Palestine  in  1458  and  again  in  1462. 
F'rom  his  MSS  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  disciple  of 
Caxton,  compiled  his  Informacion  for  Pylgrymes 
into  the  Holy  Land  (printed  in  1498,  1515,  and 
1524).  The  pilgrimages  from  England  to  the 
Holy  Land  went  on  continuously  to  Reformation 
times.  Sir  Richard  de  Guildforde  and  John 
Whitby,  prior  of  Guisborough,  went  to  Palestine, 
embarking  at  Rye,  in  1506;  and  in  1517  Sir 
Richard  Torkyngton,  rector  of  Mulberton,  Norfolk, 
visited  Jerusalem.' 

From  all  the  countries  of  Europe  pilgrims  tra- 
velled to  the  Holy  City.  It  was  natural  that 
most  sliould  come  from  those  countries  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  Crusades,  but  they  came  also 
from  elsewhere.  Russian  pilgrimages  commenced 
soon  after  the  country  was  converted,  about  A.D. 
1000. 

'  In  1022  allusion  is  made  in  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius  of 
Kiev  to  Russian  pilgrims  in  Palestine  ;  the  first  known  name  is 
that  of  St.  Varlaam,  abbot  of  the  Laura  of  Kiev,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  in  1062.'^ 

The  earliest  extant  record  is  that  of  Daniel,  an 
abbot  whose  identity  is  not  certain.  He  spent 
Easter  of  1107  in  Jerusalem.  His  work  shows 
devout  feeling ;  and,  though  a  Greek  priest,  he 
was  friendly  to  the  Latin  clergy.  He  travelled 
by  way  of  Constantinople,  Abydos,  Tenedos, 
Mitylene,  Chios,  Ephesus,  Samos,  Patmos,  Rhodes, 
Patara,  Cyprus,  thence  crossing  the  sea  to  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem.'  He  saw  the  miracle  of  the  holy 
lire  (see  below,  17)  and  visited  the  Virgin's  tomb— 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  Assvimption.  Though 
Italy  had  so  many  places  sacred  to  the  Christian, 
particularly  the  Eternal  City,  Italian  pilgrims 
came  in  large  numbers  to  visit  Palestine.  Venice 
sent  her  convoys,  and  the  citizens  of  Lombardy 
visited  Venice  on  the  way.  Among  the  earliest 
Italian  pilgrims  to  Palestine  was  St.  Antonio 
Piacenza,  who  went  to  Jerusalem  in  570  and  wrote 
de  Locis  Sanctis  qum  perambulavit  Antoninus 
martyr.  Pantaleone,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  went  to 
Palestine  about  1065,  and  a  pilgrim  hostel  was 
established  by  him  in  Jerusalem.  In  1219  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  went  on  pilgrimage.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  pilgrimages  became  far  more 
numerous.  Roberto  da  Sanseverino  set  out  from 
Milan  in  1458.  In  1486  Fra  Girolamo  Castiglione 
(or  de  Castellione),  a  native  of  Milan,  went  to 
Palestine  and  thence  to  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The 
Cavalier  Santo  Brasca  went  to  Jerusalem  in  1480. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  his 
information  may  have  stimulated  Canon  Pietro 
Casola,  a  member  of  a  noble  Milanese  family,  who 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  in  1494.  Casola  travelled 
via  Mil.m,  Brescia,  Verona,  Vieenza,  Padua, 
Venice,  Ragusa,  Corfu,  Navarino,  Candia,  Rhodes, 
and  Cyprus  to  Jaffa,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
His  account  is  quite  interesting  reading  and  has 
recently  been  made  accessible  to  English  readers.* 
The  pilgrim  traffic  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
officially  regulated,  and,  considering  the  discom- 
forts of  travelling  at  that  time,  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  large  a  number  were  willing  to  face  the 
risks. 

'  Hans  von  Mergenthal,  who  accompanied  Duke  Albert  of 
Saxony  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1476,  recounts  that  the  sleeping 
place   allotted    to   each    pilgrim    was    so    narrow,    that    the 

1  8.  Heath,  Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  |).  160. 

2  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Russian  Abbot  Daniel  in  the  Holy 
Land,  1106-1107  A.D.,&nn.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Pal.  Pilg.  Text  Soc. , 
London,  18S8. 

»Ib. 

•*  Canon  Pietro  Casola'8  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  11*9/4,  tr. 
and  ed.  M.  M.  Newett. 


passengers  almost  lay  one  on  the  other,  tormented  by  the 
great  heat,  b.v  swarms  of  insects,  and  e\en  by  great  rats  which 
racfxl  over  their  bodies  in  the  dark.  If  a  luckless  pilgrim 
succeeded  in  dozing  in  spite  of  the  general  discomfort,  he  was 
soon  awakened  by  the  stamping  of  tlie  animals  penned  up  on 
deck,  or  by  the  talking,  singing  and  shouting  of  his  neighbours. 
Most  of  those  who  fell  sick  died.    "  God  be  gracious  to  them  '. "  '  ^ 

In  the  16th  cent,  the  number  of  Italian  pilgrim- 
ages continued  to  fall  oft",  though  they  never 
entirely  ceased. 

3.  Rome. — Next  after  Jerusalem,  Rome  was 
the  city  which  drew  the  largest  number  of  pilgrims. 
The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
papacy  made  Rome  a  pilgrim  resort  ;  more  especi- 
ally the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  exalted  it 
into  the  goal  whither  Roman  Catholics  flocked. 
One  centre  of  interest  was  the  catacombs.  At 
first  used  as  burial-places,  they  afterwards  became 
sacred  places,  hallowed  by  the  bones  of  martyrs 
and  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  (see  art. 
Catacombs).  These  came  from  Britain  both 
before  and  after  the  English  conquest  (King  Ina 
of  Wessex  founded  an  English  school  for  Saxon 
pilgrims  and  scholars  in  Rome  in  727),  and  Irish 
and  Welsh  saints  were  among  the  most  indefatig- 
able in  their  pious  journeyings.'  Archbishop 
Usher  observes : 

'  Britanni  hisce  temporibus  Bomam,  Hiero8olyinain,et  Syriam 

invisere  soUfci.'S 

So  St.  Bridget  journeyed  to  Rome  as  a  pUgrim ; 
likewise  Findan  of  Leinster  in  847  to  fulfil  a  vow.* 
Several  Celtic  saints,  having  performed  their  pil- 
grimage, settled  permanently  on  the  Continent, 
sometimes  obtaining  bishoprics.  Ninian  visited 
Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Damasus 
(366-384),  who  had  given  all  Christian  pilgrims 
access  to  the  catacombs. 

As  time  went  on,  the  intercourse  between 
Britain  and  the  Continent  became  more  intimate, 
so  that  there  was  a  continual  stream  of  pilgrims  to 
Rome,  especially  after  the  failure  of  the  Crusades  ; 
the  difficulties  of  travelling,  pestilence,  and  other 
causes  had  checked  the  number  -of  those  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  papal  jubilee  proclaimed 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300  with  its  special  indul- 
gences drew  more  than  20,000  pilgrims  to  Rome. 
Again  at  the  jubilee  of  1450  under  Nicholas  v. 
thousands  of  visitors  assembled.  In  tlie  English 
College  at  Rome  from  100  to  200  pilgrims  were 
provided  with  hospitality  every  year  in  post- 
Reformation  times.  Pilgrims  have  never  ceased  to 
visit  Rome  ;  the  large  number  of  churches  and  relics 
have  been  continuous  sources  of  attraction.' 

4.  England. — The  pilgrimages,  however,  which 
left  the  deepest  mark  on  Britain  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe  were,  perhaps,  not  those  to  distant  lands, 
however  holy,  but  those  to  sacred  spots  nearer 
home.  There  were  several  famous  shrines  in  Eng- 
land not  only  of  national  but  of  world-wide  fame, 
and  many  others  which  were  prominent  in  religious 
life,  although  not  often  visited  by  strangers  from 
a  distance.  Earliest  among  British  shrines  was 
Glastonbury.  When  first  it  became  famous  is  un- 
known. It  was  a  place  renowned  in  Celtic  tradi- 
tion, and  therefore  it  had  become  sacred  before  the 
advent  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  probably 
even  before  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  very  likely 
on  the  site  of  a  Celtic  temple.  Perhaps  the 
particular  form  of  heathen  worship  there  cele- 
t)rated  was  the  cult  of  the  dead  (see  artt.  Blest, 
Abode  of  the  [Celtic]  and  Grail,  The  Holy). 
There  was  a  Celtic  settlement  of  pre- Roman  date 

1  Casola's  Pilgrimage,  Introd.  p.  91. 

2  But  how  far  all  the  stories  of  pilgrimage  are  historical 
is  not  certain  :  see  F.  E.  Warren,  in  Cambridfje  Medieial 
UiAiory,  ii.,  Cambridge,  1913,  ch.  xvi.,  'Conversion  of  the 
Kelts,'  p.  499. 

^  Brit.  Eccles.  Aniiq.,  Index  ChronologicuB,  a.d.  338. 
■*  Hartwell  Jones,  p.  191. 

5  See  Sivrj'-Champagnac,  Dictionnaire  des  P^lerinages,  ii. 
619-S31. 
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near  by,  which  has  recently  been  excavated.' 
Various  legends  prew  up  to  account  for  its  fame. 
In  the  Glastonbury  Chronicle  under  1259  there 
was  this  entry : 

'Anno  ab  Incarnatione  XLIII.  discjpuli  sanctorum  Philippi 
et  Jacobi  Apostolorum  venerunt  in  Britanniara ;  a  quibua 
phmum  Oratohum  in  insula  Avalioniae.' 

King  Ina  of  Wessex  founded  a  monastery  at 
Glastonbury,  then  went  to  Rome  on  pilCTimage 
and  died  there.'  Dunstan  was  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury ;  it  grew  in  fame  and  importance,  and  became 
associated  with  many  saints  and  heroes— St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  St.  Patrick,  King  Arthur  and 
Guinevere  ;  and  its  monks  gathered  together  a 
wonderful  collection  of  relics — portions  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  the  True  Cross,  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  bones  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  Its  fame  outlasted  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  miracle  was  believed  to  have 
been  performed  there  in  1751.' 

After  Glastonbury  in  historical  sequence,  though 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  of  even  greater  fame  as 
a  pilgrim  resort,  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket  at  Canterbury.  His  murder  in  1170  pro- 
foundly shocked  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  crowds 
of  pilgrims  soon  began  to  visit  the  spots  made 
sacred  by  his  life  and  death.  His  shrine  became 
ever  more  splendid,   and  boasted    many   famous 

J'ewels,  including  the  '  Regale '  of  France.  The 
'ubilee  of  1470  brought  100,000  pilgrims  to  Canter- 
bury. Many  of  these  would  be  from  foreign 
countries.  The  pilgrims  went  first  to  the  transept 
of  the  martyrdom  in  the  Cathedral. 

'  Before  the  wooden  altar  the  pil^inis  knelt,  and  its<;uardian 
priest  exhibited  to  them  the  various  relics  confided  to  his  espei^ial 
charge.  But  the  one  which  surpajised  all  others  was  the  rusty 
(ragnient  of  Le  Bret's  sword,  wliich  was  presented  to  each  in 
tarn  to  be  kissed.  The  foreign  pilnriius,  by  a  natural  mistake, 
inferred  from  the  siyht  of  the  sword  that  the  martyr  had 
auflfered  death  by  beheading.'  * 

Then  the  pilgrims  went  to  the  choir  and  saw  the 
general  relics,  about  400  in  number,  then  to  St. 
Andrew's  Tower,  and,  last  of  .all,  to  the  .shrine 
itself.  It  had  a  wooden  covering  which,  till  lifted, 
concealed  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  with  which 
it  was  encrusted.  Among  foreign  pilgrims  Leo 
von  Rotzmital  was  sent  on  an  emba.isy  to  England 
in  1448.  Two  accounts  of  his  adventures  were 
written,  one  in  Bohemian,  preserved  in  a  Latin 
translation,  the  other  in  German,  lie  went  aiitl 
Baw  the  sights  usually  shown  to  pilgrims.  He  and 
his  companions  visited  the  shrine. 

•  Ibl  rldiroufl  sepulchrum  et  caput  ipsius.  Sepulohrum  ex 
puro  auro  conflatuin  est,  et  gcinmis  adomatum,  tamqiie 
magriiflcis  donariis  flilatum,  ut  par  ei  nt-sciam.  Inter  alias  res 
precioH.!*  Hpectatur  in  eo  et  CArhunculus  gemma,  qui  noctu 
•pleiidere  solet,  dimidi  ovi  gallinacel  magnitudine.'s 

The  German  account  relates  : 

•  Da  relget  man  uns  das  schwert,  daniit  man  Jm  den  kopt 
abgehchiagcn  hat.  Da  weinet  man  a\ich  ein  merklich  stuck  des 
hciligun  creuzes,  auch  der  n:igel  eincn  und  den  rechten  arm  dcs 
lleUji  herrn  Ritter  sanl  (iorgen  und  etllch  dorn  In  einer 
moslranzen  von  dcr  diimen  kroii.'* 

The  Canterbury  pilgrimage  is  remembered  among 
those  who  take  little  interest  in  ecclesiasticiu 
hi.'ttory  because  of  Chaucer's  Cnntcrbury  Talcs. 
The  journey  from  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Soiithwark 
was  one  of  the  three  ways  by  which  Canterbury 
wa«  regularly  api)roached  by  pilgrims.  In  ICl.'t  a 
vidit  waH  paid  to  it  by  Colet  and  Erasmus  ;  the 
wealth  displayed  and  the  superstition  encouraged 
rou-od  till!  feeling  in  Colet  which  wa-s  soon  to 
break  forth  in  him  and  others  in  the  ProtostanI, 
Reformation.  Era-iiius  was  more  reserved  and 
quiet  in  his  utrictures,  Icbb  prone  t«  depart  from 

1  F.  1.  Uaverfli-ld,  In  Camhridfit  MMieval  nitlorp,  I.,  Cam- 
bridito,  IKII.rh.  xlll.  (A).  '  Uomnn  Ilrllaln.'p.  370. 

»  A—i-T,  l.i/f  of  Kinn  Al/rril ;  \nlh  Ihx  AnnaU  of  St.  Neott, 
M.  W.  II.  Htevrnivin,  Ollord.  IIKM,  lub  anno  7M. 

•  Ifanwrll  Jon*^.  pp.  S74-2H4. 

•  8t«tile]r,  ItxMtnrirnl  Mrmnriatt  of  Cant4rbury^i ,  p.  217  f. 

•  lb.  AptM>T)dlK,  not**  II,  p,  '2fiO.  6  Jb.  p,  2fi« 


Catholic  practice  and  tradition.'  The  last  Jubilee 
at  the  shrine  was  that  of  15'20.  The  reverence 
shown  to  tlie  memory  of  St.  Thomas  ;\  Becket  was 
annoying  to  Henry  vill.,  and  in  1538  the  shrine 
was  destroyed  by  royal  command. 

Next  in  importance  in  medioeval  England  was 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  AValsingham  in  Norfolk. 
The  special  relic  that  attracted  pilgrims  here  was 
a  small  phial  reputed  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  her 
milk.  This  shrine  was  likewise  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.  A  poem  written  in  1595  (of  un- 
certain authorship)  laments  the  desolation  which 
had  overtaken  the  scene  of  the  piety  of  former 
ages.     It  concludes  : 

'  Sin  is  where  Our  Lady  sat. 

Heaven  is  turned  to  Hell, 
Satan  sits  where  Our  Lord  did  sway, 

Walsingham,  oh  I  farewell.' 2 

Other  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  in  medioeval 
England  were  Durham  (for  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert),  Lichfield,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Peter- 
borough. A  special  feature  of  English  pilgrimage 
was  its  anti-royalist  character — to  revere  as  a 
saint  one  who  had  been  condemned  as  a  traitor.' 

5.  Wales. — All  the  Celtic  parts  of  Britain  were 
specially  rich  in  shrines,  just  as  their  inhabitants 
went  as  diligently  as  any  to  Rome  and  the  Ib)ly 
Land.  The  chief  Welsh  shrine  was  the  Holy  Well 
of  St.  Winifred  in  Flintshire. 

'  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the  only  road  through 
Wales  from  north  to  south  started  at  Holywell  and  ended  at  St. 
David's,  both  conspicuous  pilgrim  resorts  in  the  Ages  of  Faith.'* 
A  monastery  was  founded  at  Holywell  in  1119, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution.  The 
history  of  the  shrine  is  important  as  showing  the 
connexion  of  pilgrimage  with  sacred  wells.  When 
any  well  became  famous,  and  its  Waters  were 
reported  to  have  either  medicinal  or  miraculous 
qualities,  it  soon  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
This  has  been  so  not  in  Catholic  Christianity  alone 
but  in  the  whole  history  of  religion. 

6.  Scotland. — The  earliest  Scottish  shrine  to 
which  pilgrims  resorted  was  Whitliorn  ('Candida 
Casa ').  The  church  there  was  built  by  St.  Ninian 
in  memory  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  about  397. 
Ninian  himself  was  buried  there  in  432,  and  the 
place  was  renowned  among  the  Irish  and  among 
the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde.  Like  Walsingham,  it 
was  pnimlar  as  a  place  of  royal  pilgrimage.  Another 
Scottish  shrine  was  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock 
at  St.  .Andrews.  This  has  now  been  swept  away 
by  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
clill'  on  which  the  Cathedral  now  stands.  Other 
Scottish  places  were  Dunblane  (for  the  relics  of 
St.  Mordoc),  Dunfermline  (for  tlio  slirine  of  St. 
Margtiret),  St.  Margaret's  Chapel  at  Edinburgh 
Castle,  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  Leith,  St.  Kenti- 
gern's  Chaiiel  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  St.  Mungo's 
Chapel  at  Culru.ss. 

7.  Ireland.  —  Pilgrimage  has  been  for  centuries  a 
dominant  feature  of  Irish  religious  life,  for  among 
the  Celtic  peoi)les  every  hill  and  well  and  stream 
has  its  own  tutelary  god  or  spirit  or  fairy. 
Christianity  only  reconsecrated  many  places  sacred 
already  in  Celtic  (possibly  even  in  pre-Celtic) 
times  ;  and,  despite  spasmodic  elforts  made  by  Pro- 
tc.Hlant  governments  to  repress  them,  Irish  nil. 
grimiigo  has  gone  on  with  no  real  interruption 
from  the  Kirforniation  until  the  present  day. 

Most  famous  of  Irish  shrines  was  St.  I'atrick's 
Purgatory  on  Limgh  DiTg  in  Donegal.  In  the 
lake  there  is  an  island  round  which  various 
legends  grow.     It  was  said  that  a  knight,  (Jwain, 

I  Keo  Kraimui,  I'ilriHniageii  to  S.  Marl/  nf  Walsingham 
and  .V.  Thomat  nf  Caulfrhury,  tr.  J.  O.  NicliolsS. 

3  This  poem  Is  quoted  In  Kraiinius,  Appendix. 

■  J.  J.  JuBscrand,  Lr*  An'jUiiH  an  nuiyrn  dije :  ta  Vis  nomads 
d'Angtrttrro  au  xiif  tiMf,  tr.  I,,  Toulniin  Smith,  Knulith 
Wai/farinf  Lift  in  the  MiddU  Aget,  pp.  339-,S43. 

*  Ilartwell  Jones,  p.  407. 
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descended  to  Purgatory  from  there  and  came  back 
to  this  present  life. 

'This  pilgrimage  ha8  been  ascribed  to  insatiable  greed  and 
wilful  deception  on  the  part  of  monks,  who  fostered  it  with  an 
eye  to  their  own  advantage  ;  but  the  matter  cannot  be  so  sum- 
marily dismissed.  The  usage  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  deep- 
rooted  beliefs  of  the  pre-historic  period,  and  is  a  reflex  of  the  old 
Druidic  doctrines  colouring  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the 
pilgrimage  must  be  therefore  sought,  partly  in  the  geological 
features  of  the  island  (suggestive  to  the  credulous  in  Ireland, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  of  an  entrance  into  the  Nether 
Regions)  and  partly  in  a  native  pre-Christian  mythology,  the 
implicit  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  of  woodland  and 
water,  and  the  supposed  communication  carried  on  between 
them  and  mortals.'  ^ 

The  connexion  with  St.  Patrick  is  probably 
legendary,  but  it  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  place. 
Abuses  and  superstitions  grew  apace,  and  in  1497 
the  pilgrimage  was  'abolished'  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  The  Privy  Council  ordered  its  suppression  in 
1632,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne  it  was 
again  prohibited. 

'  And  whereas  the  superstitions  of  Popery  are  greatly 
increased  and  upheld,  by  the  pretended  sanctity  of  places, 
especially  of  a  Place  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  m  the 
County  of  Donegaul  and  of  Wells  to  which  Pilgrimages  are 
made,  by  vast  numbers  at  certain  seasons.  ...  Be  it  further 
enacted  that  all  such  meetings  and  assemblies  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  Riots  and  unlawful  Assemblies.'  2 

A  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  to  be  imposed  if  the 
offender  refused  to  be  publicly  whipped.  But  sup- 
pression was  of  little  avail,  and  the  pilgrimage  has 
continued  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  until  our 
own  day.  Pilgrimage  thither  is  now  observed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  penitential  exer- 
cise, and  '  it  seems  the  only  pilgrimage  of  modern 
times  conducted  like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages' 
{C£xii.  95).  Other  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland 
were  Downpatrick  in  Co.  Down  (.sacred  to  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Columba),  St. 
John's  Well  in  Meath,  and  Cranfield  in  the  parish 
of  Drummaul,  Co.  Antrim. 

8.  France. — Among  famous  French  mediseval 
shrines  was  Chartres  : 

'  Avant  que  le  christianisme  eOt  6t6  prSch6  dans  les  Gaules, 
les  druides  6taient  dans  I'usage  de  s'assembler  tons  les  ans  aux 
environs  de  Chartres.  On  pretend  qu'ils  avaient  en  ce  lieu  un 
sanctuaire  r6v6r6.  C'6tait,  dit-on,  une  grotte,  oiiils  honoraient 
une  statue  qui  repr^sentait  une  femme  assise,  tenant  sur  elle  un 
ecfant,  et  I'autel  portait  cette  inscription  Vir<iini  paritxuce. 
Lors  de  la  predication  de  I'Evangile  on  batit  sur  cette  grotte 
une  6glise,  vers  le  milieu  du  111*=  6i6cle,  au  plus  tard.'  3 

Chartres  therefore,  like  Glastonbury  and  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  seems  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  an  ancient  Celtic  cult.  The  wooden  statue  of 
the  Virgin  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution. 

Among  modern  French  shrines  the  chief  is 
Lourdes  (q.v.).  Others  are  La  Salette  in  Dauphiny 
and  Liesse. 

9.  Switzerland.  —  Of  Swiss  shrines  the  most 
important  is  Einsiedeln.  There  was  a  monastic 
community  there  in  the  9th  century.  It  is  in  the 
canton  of  Schwyz,  became  famous  as  a  centre  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  has  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  present  time,  despite  the  preaching 
of  Zwingli  in  the  16th  cent.'' and  the  destruction 
of  the  monastery  in  1798  by  the  French  invaders. 
The  yearly  pilgrims  are  now  more  than  150,000. 

10.  Italy. — Besides  Rome  itself  nvmierous  other 
Italian  cities  were  pilgrim  resorts,  though  none 
attained  special  pre-eminence  except  perhaps  Assisi, 
because  of  its  connexion  with  St.  Francis  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  with  St.  Clare.  Siena  was  associated 
with  St.  Catharine  ;  and  Venice,  with  its  splendid 

1  Hartwell  Jones,  p.  39  f. 

2  John  Richards,  The  Great  Folly ,  Superstition^  and 
Idolatry  of  Pilfjrimages  in  Ireland^  especially  of  that  of  St. 
Patrxckfg  Purgatory,  Dublin,  1727,  p.  45 ;  see  also  Hewson, 
A  Description  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Lough  Berg  and  an 
Acctnint  of  the  Pilgrims'  Business  there,  do.  1727. 

3  Sivry-Champagnac,  i.  452. 

*  The  "Council  of  Zurich  abolished  the  Whit-Monday  procession 
to  Einsiedeln  in  1524  (Kidd,  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Con- 
tinental Reformation,  p.  441). 


ba.silica  of  St.  Mark,  was  often  visited  on  the  way 
to  the  Holy  Land.     See  also  art.  LoUETO. 

11.  Spain. — Foremost  of  the  shrines  of  Spain 
was  that  of  St.  James,  or  Santiago  di  Compostella, 
which  attained  a  fame  in  the  Middle  Ages  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  city  save  Rome.  It 
is  said  that  St.  James  appeared  there  in  a  vision 
in  816,  and  that  his  remains  were  discovered  there. 
The  shrine  became  associated  in  legend  with 
Charles  the  Great,  but  it  was  not  till  the  12th  cent, 
that  the  foundations  of  its  greatness  were  really 
laid.  Not  only  Spaniards  but  pilgrims  from  all 
over  Europe  worshipped  there,  especially  those 
from  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  Welsh  bardic  litera- 
ture there  are  many  allusions  to  Compostella.'  A 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  James  has  been  liiiely  trans- 
lated by  George  Borrow.^  The  pilgrimage  flour- 
ished till  the  14th,  but  considerably  diminished 
from  the  18th  century." 

12.  Germany. — Chief  among  German  places  of 
pilgrimage  was  Aachen  (Aix-la-Cliapelle),  the 
mediaeval  capital  of  Germany,  which  possessed 
numerous  relics.  The  most  important  were  the 
white  robe  in  which  the  Virgin  was  clothed  in  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
the  infant  Christ,  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the 
body  of  John  the  Baptist  was  wrapped  after  hia 
execution,  and  that  in  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified ;  there  were  many  lesser  relics  besides. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Aix  has  continued  till  the 
present  time.  In  1881  there  were  158,968  pilgrims. 
Another  medifeval  city  renowned  for  its  pilgrimage 
was  Trier  (Treves),  which  possessed  the  seamless 
holy  coat  worn  by  our  Lord  before  His  crucitixion. 
Cologne  was  famous  as  containing  relics  of  the 
three  kings,  traditionally  called  Gaspard,  Melchior, 
and  Balthasar. 

13.  The  Syrian  Church. — The  pilgrimages  so 
far  considered  have  all  been  either  of  the  West  of 
Europe  or  else  in  Palestine  itself.  But  beyond 
the  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Syrian 
Church  grew  and  flourished,  though  on  lines  in 
some  ways  ditterent  from  those  of  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world.  Pilgrimage  was  made  by  Syrian 
Christians  at  a  date  earlier  than  by  those  of  the 
West.  Nob,  bishop  of  Adiabene  (163-179),  had 
been  taken  as  a  child  by  his  parents  to  Jerusalem 
on  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  pilgrimage.^ 
Pilgrims  continued  to  visit  Jerusalem  ;  the  subject, 
however,  is  stUl  involved  in  some  obscurity.' 

In  858  a  Nestorian  synod  considered  the  subject : 
Canon  ix.  declares  that  no  new  monasteries  shall  be  built 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  if  one 
were  built  and  the  bishop  knew,  be  would  give  it  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  its  upkeep  and  for  hospitality  to  pilgrims.  Canon 
XV.  proclaims  that  the  faithful  ought  to  give  their  offerings  and 
perform  their  vows  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  and  not  wander  far  afield.  Why  should  they 
go  to  distant  places?  It  is  a  puerile  habit  which  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  the  senses  but  not  to  the  soul.  If  any  of  the  faithful, 
after  having  visited  the  churches  and  convents  of  their  own 
country,  desire  to  visit  those  that  are  further  away,  not  with  the 
idea  that  God  will  there  favour  them  more,  but  to  give  some 
part  of  their  goods  to  the  head  of  the  convent,  they  are  not  to 
be  hindered.  But,  if  they  wander  about  as  people  who  have 
lost  their  God,  not  knowing  wliere  they  will  find  Him  or  where 
He  will  hear  them,  they  are  sick  souls  in  need  of  health  and 
should  be  led  to  the  doctrine  of  perfection.' 
This  shows  that  the  abuses  of  pilgrimage  were 
quite  obvious  at  this  time,  and  they  must  have  been 
widely  spread  to  have  called  down  ecclesiastical 
censure  in  these  terms.  Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus, 
bishop  of  Guba  (probably  Bear  Omshash,  north- 
east of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba)  and  primate  of  the 
East  (t  1286),  quotes  from  a  letter  of  one  John 
Bar-Finchoje  to  a  monastic  friend  describing  the 

1  Hartwell  Jones,  pp.  265-261. 

2  The  Bible  in  Spain,  London,  1843,  eh.  xxvii. 
s  Sivry-Champagnac,  i.  490-493. 

4  Sources  synaques,  ed.  A.  Mingana,  Leipzig  [1908],  p.  89. 
6  76.  p.  132,  n.  1. 

8  J.  B.  Chabot,  Synodicon  orientate:  Recueil  des  sy nodes 
nestoriens,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  408,  441. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  antl  wliat  was  to  be 
seen  and  done  there.' 

14.  The  Reformation. — Changes  so  wide  in  the 
religious  life  of  Europe  as  those  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  16th  cent,  were  bound  to  leave  their 
mark  not  only  on  the  Protestant  countries,  but 
within  the  bounds  of  Catholicism  as  well.  Mucli 
purging  of  abuses  took  place  at  the  Counter- 
Reformation  ;  and,  while  in  some  countries  Protes- 
tantism lost  its  tirst  conquest,  with  the  advancing 
tide  of  Catholicism  not  everything  that  had  been 
destroyed  was  built  up.  Under  Mary  Tudor,  e.g., 
no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  shrine  of 
Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Continental 
Reformation  brought  with  it  the  abolition  of 
pilgrimage.  Thus,  in  the  programme  of  reforms 
of  the  bishop  of  Pome.saniain  1525,  art.  4  declares  : 

'  Henceforward  there  shall  be  no  pilgrimage  nor  wanderings 
to  holy  places,  since  they  aid  no  man's  salvation.' 2 
In  Sweden  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Orebro  in  1529 
decreed : 

*  Peregrrinationes  ad  loca  sancta  quanta  fieri  possit  moderatione 
removehuntur,* 

showing  that,  as  in  other  things,  Latheranism 
dealt  more  gently  with  Catholicism  than  did 
Calvinism.'  Calvin  in  the  prefatory  letter  to 
Francis  l.  (23rd  Aug.  15:i6)  of  his  Christiana 
Relirjionis  In.ititutio,  wrote : 

*  Cur  ergo  tantA  saex-itia  ec  acerbitate  pro  missa,  purgatorio 
perejrrinationibus,  et  id  genus  imgis  belligerantur,  ut  sine  eoruni 
exphcatissinia,  ut  ita  dicam,  tide  salvam  fore  pietatem  negent, 
cam  tamen  nihil  eorum  a  verbo  Dei  es^e  probenl/'-' 

The  Edict  of  Reformation  of  Bern  for  the  Paj's  de 
Vaud  (24th  Dec.  I0.S6)  declared  in  art.  17  : 

B^Uiam. — *  Nous  avons  aussi  ordonn6  que  toutes  b6nitions 
de  Toyage  et  pc'lerinages  soient  6t<ie8,  et  que  nul  soit  si  hanii 
d'ftller  en  iceux  sous  peine,  I'homme  de  dix  florins,  la  femme  de 
cinq  florins.'  ^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  (1563  ;  sess.  xxv.)  condemned 
those  who  atlirmed  that  '  places  dedicated  to  the 
memories  of  saints  are  vainly  visited.' 

15.  Royal  pilgrimage. — Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  pilgrimage  was  a  constant  observance  among 
kings  and  princes  ;  to  show  honour  to  the  saints  of 
their  country  was  a  natural  thing,  and  sometimes 
a  king  went  in  penitence,  as  did  Henry  II.  to 
the  shrine  of  Becket,  after  the  murder  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  Scottish  kings  continually  went  to 
Whithorn.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian  I.  of 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  ui.  and  mother  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  went  thither  after  the 
birth  of  her  son  in  147.S,  though  her  journey  has 
been  described  as  a  '  pleasant  outing  rather  than  a 
penitential  exercise.  *  James  IV.  him.self  went 
there  several  times,  a.s  al.so  did  James  v.,  though 
not  so  often  as  his  father.  James  IV.  visited  also 
Whitekirk  in  E.  Lothian,  where  in  1430  James  I. 
had  built  a  house  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  |)ilgrimage  of  one 
who  later  became  a  king  :  Henrv,  Earl  of  Derby 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.),  visited  I'rus^iii  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  travelled  byway 
of  Ilantzig,  l''rankfort-on  Oder,  Prague,  Viennii, 
Treviso,  Venice,  Corfu,  Rhodes,  Jaffa,  Raniali, 
and  Jerusalem,  rtturnini;  through  Rhodes,  Cos, 
t'orfu,  Ra^'u-a,  Venice,  I'reviso,  Pavia,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  ami  .Milan.' 

16.  The  effects  of  pilgrimage.  — It  is  quite  clcir 
that  a.  cuHtiiiii  so  wide  B|iiiHd  must  have  left  i(s 
effwt  not  Himply  on  the  religion  but  on  the  entire 
life  of  the  world.     It  liel|)cd,  ok  lias  been  seen,  to 

Aarnianui,   IlibtMhna   Orienlalit,   Kouio,   1710-SS, 
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produce  the  Crusades  ;  it  drew  far  afield  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  content  to  stay  in  their 
own  country,  and  gave  them  a  knowledge  of 
distant  lands.  The  countries  of  Europe  had,  by 
means  of  the  pilgrims,  far  more  intercourse  witb 
each  other  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  not  onlj-  in  religion, 
but  also  in  commerce,  literature,  and  art.  The 
economic  effect  of  pilgrimage  was  also  consider- 
able. Though  many  cities  already  famous  became 
pilgrim  resorts,  in  some  cases  towns  or  villages 
hitherto  obscure  became,  by  virtue  of  a  shrine  or 
the  relics  of  a  saint,  places  of  national,  perhaps 
even  ui  world-wide,  fame.  These  facts,  however, 
must  never  obscure  the  essential  religious  import- 
ance of  pilgrimage  (it  is  wrong,  e.g.,  to  put  as  one 
of  the  chief  '  effects '  of  the  custom  the  fame  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  ;  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury afforded  the  occasion  for  some  of  the  most 
famous  English  poetry  is  after  all  only  incidental). 

In  post-Reformation  times  in  Catholic  countries 
pilgrimage  has  often  been  undertaken  for  the  sake 
of  cures  such  as  those  (some  of  which  are  genuine) 
wrought  at  Lourdes. 

17.  The  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  history  of 
religion. — It  has  already  been  noted  that  pilgrim- 
age is  not  confined  to  Catholic  Christianity,  and 
also  that  pre-Christian  shrines  were  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  to  His  saints.  This  fact  is  of  importance 
for  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  and,  like 
other  facts  in  that  science,  should  be  neither 
minimized  nor  wrongly  emphasized.  How  far,  all 
over  the  world,  Christian  and  pre-Cliristian  customs 
and  rites  were  interwoven  is  not  yet  known  for 
certain.     As  S.  A.  Cook  says  in  a  letter, 

'The  visit  to  the  jijave  of  the  more  or  less  deified  hero,  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  initiation  or  other  ceremonial, 
the  p-riodical  festivals  at  which  different  towns  or  clans 
assembled — all  these  represent  universal  ideas.' 
Some  observances  of  Christian  pilgrimage  haveclose 
analogies  elsewhere — e.g.,  the  miracle  of  the  sacred 
fire  at  Jerusalem.'  (JJIastonbury,  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  aud  Chartres  (see  above,  4,  7,  8)  are 
instances  of  pagan  holy  places  being  consecrated 
to  Christian  pilgrimage. 

The  pilgrim  with  his  staff,  his  broad  tlat-orowned 
hat,  and  Ids  mussel-shell  or  other  badge,  has  now 
disappeared,  but  thousands  still  go  every  year  on 
pilgrimage.  Shall  we  di.-.miss  it  as  a  mere  super- 
stition t  It  is  something  more  than,  allliougli  it 
is  akin  to,  the  sentiment  that  has  made  it  the 
supreme  desire  of  many  whose  relatives  have  fallen 
in  action  to  visit  their  graves  when  the  war  is 
over.  The  underlying  idea,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, is  that  dcliiiite  sanctity  attaches  to  certain 
places  because  of  what  has  happened  there,  OS 
though  some  of  the  personal  irnvgnelisin  of  the 
person  who  had  lived  or  died  there  still  survived 
and  could  communicate  itself  to  the  visitor.  A 
similar  iilea  woulil  exi)laiii  a  so-called  'ghost,'  not 
as  t  lie  actual  s|)irit  of  a  dead  pcr.son  survivinjj;  after 
his  bodily  death  in  a  given  spot  associateil  witli 
him  in  liictime,  but  rather  as  an  impress  or  influ- 
ence left  by  him  still  capable  of  allbiting  those 
who  come  to  the  jilace.  Thus  the  study  of  jiil- 
griinage  leads  us  into  psychic  and  jisychological 
problems  the  solution  ol  which  is  still  beyond  our 
range. 

liiTKiiATi'RB.— I.  Wnnica  of  v.KFEnKSCK.--Ar\l.  In  /f/?r'i 
(A.  Hanck);  WAi^N.  E.  Sciidamore);  P«(Bedr  Jarrett); 
OKU\  S,lmlTllor7,oi;  (J.  F.  Driscoll) ;  L.  de  Sivry  and 
J.  B.  J.  Cli.itnpagnac,  Dictwiinnire  drit  l'i't«riua<i' ..'.  TuriB,  1861, 
forminK  vols.  4'.i  and  44  of  Kiici/clo])Mie  ThioliKjique,  ser.  i., 
ed.  J.  I>.  MIgno. 

II.  OliioiNAL  nocailBKTS.—Ot  much  Intereataro  the  publlca- 


■  See  tor  this  (,•«^pt.  vll,,  llahirr  the  llfnuli,M,  I,niidnn,  1M8, 
I.  20.  nil  ;  Tlif  t'ilffrimn{/e  nf  Ihr  Hnmiian  Ahhul  Ihiniel  in  thf 
lli.lii  hand;  T.  To\i\€T,'<i<i'lgolha,  .St.  (Jail,  ISf.l.  pp.  400-488; 
Kulchcr  do  (;iiartrt'«,  (Jrjila  Vfrfgrinantiuui  Franciyrwn  (ih 
.lohn  HongarNlus,  'ittnta  Dti  ptr  Frannm,  Hanover,  Iflll,  i. 
407);  Ourron,  VijiiUi  tn  tfut  Monoftfrien  of  the  Levanf. 
p.  146 1.  ;  also  KUBv.  B4(I. 
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Uona  ol  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society.  The  records  ot 
many  pilgrimages,  several  of  which  are  referred  to  in  this 
art.,  have  been  translated  and  annotated.  The  information  is 
especially  full  on  pilgrim  routes  and  on  the  topography  of 
Palestine,  but  not  on  the  pilgrims  themselves. 

iii.  General. — Canon  Pietro  Casola's  J'ilfjriinage  to  Jeru- 
salem in  UHl,,  tr.  and  ed.  M.  M.  Newett,  Manchester,  1B07  (with 
full  introd.  giving  much  information  about  medijeval  Italian 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land) ;  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales ; 
L.  Conrady,  Vier  rlteinische  Palaeatina-Pilgerschriften  der 
XI 1'.,  XI'.,  XVI.  Jahrhunderten,  Wiesbaden,  1882;  R.  Curzou, 
Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  new  ed.,  London,  1S97  ; 
L.  Depont,  Pilerinages,  Paris,  1902 ;  Desiderius  Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages  to  S.  Mary  of  Watsingham  and  S.  Thmnas  of 
Canterbury,  tr.  and  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols^,  London,  1876 ;  S. 
Graham,  With  the  Russian  PUgrims  to  Jerusalem,  do.  1913 ; 
G.  Hartwell  Jones,  Celtic  Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement, 
Hon.  Soc.  of  CymmrodorioD,  do.  1912  (gives  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion about  Cfitic  and  other  pilgrimages) ;  S.  Heath,  Pilgrim 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  do.  1911;  MGH  xv.  80  ff.  (bio- 
graphy ol  Willibald,  s'th  cent,  bishop  of  Eichstiitt)  ;  J.  J. 
jusserand,  Les  Anglais  au  moyen  dge :  la  Vie  nomade  et 
les  routes  d'Angleterre  au  xive  sil:cle,  Paris,  1884,  tr.  L.  Toulmin 
Smith,  English  Wailfaring  Life  m  the  Middle  Ages  (XI  Vth 
ce?i(.)2,  London,  1SS9 ;  B.  J.  Kidd,  Documents  Illustrative  of 
the  Continental  Reformation,  Oxford,  1911 ;  R.  R.  Madden, 
.%'hrines  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  2  vols., 
London,  1861 ;  J.  Marx,  Das  Wallfahren  in  der  katholischen 
Kirche,  Treves,  1842  ;  R.  Rohricht,  Deutsche  Pilgerreisen  nach 
dem  keiligen  Lande,  new  ed.,  Innsbruck,  1900  ;  G.  B.  de  Rossi, 
Rmnasotterranea,  Rome,  1864  (for  catacombs) ;  Sarum  Missal, 
ed.  J.  Wiokham  Legg,  Oxford,  1916,  pp.  406,  461  (pilgrim 
mass,  prayers,  and  blessing) ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Historical 
Memorials  of  Canterbury'^'i- ,  London,  1912  (several  interest- 
ing   documents    relating    to    the    shrine    of    Becket   in    the 

Appendix).  L.  D.  Agate. 

PILGRIMAGE  (Hebrew  and  Jewish). —The 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  pilgrimage  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  early  Semitic  life.  To  the  primitive  religi- 
ous conception  the  deity  was  not  ubiquitous,  but 
was  localized — by  the  nomads  within  the  confines 
of  a  sacred  district,  frequently  an  oasis,  by  agri- 
culturists in  tlie  sanctuary  of  a  village  or  town. 
The  performance  of  certain  religious  duties,  there- 
fore, normally  involved  a  journey  of  greater  or 
less  length,  which  in  time  increased  as  the  renown 
of  particular  sacred  places,  and  the  advantages  for 
trading  otl'ered  by  a  larger  concourse  of  people,  led 
to  the  further  centralization  of  worship.  Economy 
of  time  and  efl'urt,  also,  reduced  the  visits  to  a 
limited  number  at  regularly  recurring  periods,  to 
which  was  postponed  the  payment  of  vows  replac- 
ing intervening  religious  duties.  There  thus 
was  instituted  the  annual  family  or  clan  pilgrim- 
age, as  pictured  in  1  S  1^.  At  times  a  lengthier 
pilgrimage  into  strange  territory  resulted  in  a  pro- 
tracted stay  as  a  ger,  or  even  in  permanent  settle- 
ment ;  Abraham  is  the  archetype  of  the  pilgiim 
immigrant,  and  perhaps  in  Dt  26*  'obhed  (AV 
'  ready  to  perish')  contains  the  ideas  of  the  Arabic 
root  'abada,  'strange,'  'long  from  home,'  'perma- 
nent dweller.'  Moreover,  every  traveller  into 
strange  territory  was  in  a  sense  a  pilgrim,  a  prospec- 
tive visitor  to  the  local  shrine  ;  hence,  apparently, 
the  right  of  sanctuary,  of  protection,  was  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  journey  within  the  tribal  terri- 
tory— a  supposition  which  may  in  part  explain  the 
sacred  character  of  the  primitive  Semitic  institu- 
tion of  hospitality  {q.v.).  At  all  events,  the 
journey  itself  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
religious  celebration,  assuming  a  quasi-sacred 
character — in  itself  a  meritorious  act. 

The  development  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  clan 
into  one  of  larger  groups  was  due  in  part  to  the 
advantages  of  combination  when  the  journey  was 
long  and  led  into  strange  territory ;  and  this 
development  was  hastened  when  the  period  of  pil- 
grimage was  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  nomadic 
or,  especially,  with  agricultural  festivals.  The 
Hebrew  term  hagh  denotes  both  the  pilgrimage 
journey  and  the  festival  ceremonies  at  the  shrine  ; 
but  which  of  these  two  ideas  is  the  original  deno- 
tation is  uncertain.  The  concept  '  encircle,'  which 
seems  common  to  various  trUiteral  extensions  of 
the  biliteral  root  lir-g,  may  be  seen   both  in  the 


dance  and  in  the  circumanibulation  which  concludes 
the  pilgrim  journey  ;  nevertheless,  if  in  Arabic 
Ijxijj  originally  did  not  denote  the  circuniambula- 
tion  of  the  Meccan  shrine  but  only  the  visit  to 
'Arafah  (J.  Wellhausen,  lleste  arnbischen  Heiden- 
turns,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  79-84)— i.e.  a  visit,  from 
the  standpoint  of  Quraish,  to  a  strange  shrine 
under  protection  from  the  tribal  adherents  of 
that  shrine — an  original  meaning  '  pilgrimage,' 
'  recourse  to  a  place  of  refuge,'  should  be  preferred 
(cf.  the  roots  hajA  and  ha.ja'a). 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  hagh  as  involving  a 
nomadic  journey  seems  discernible  in  some  of  the 
regulations  for  the  Hebrew  festival  celebrations, 
e.specially  the  Passover  (though  the  latter  is 
associated  in  the  Pentateuch  with  an  agricultural 
epoch  and  with  traditions  of  a  iletinite  historic 
departure  from  Egypt).  A  three  days'  journey 
into  the  desert  is  made  antecedent  to  the  first 
Passover  celebration  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals  in  general  over  an 
entire  week  is  in  part  a  reminiscence  of  the  journey 
period  (cf.  the  pilgrimage  month  of  the  Arabs). 
But  especially  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  (the 
nomad's  usual  bread),  the  roasting  of  the  lamb 
whole  (in  nomad  fashion),  and  the  start  by  night 
(as  frequently  in  the  case  of  desert  caravans)  oiler 
the  setting  for  a  dramatic  revival  of  the  ancient 
desert  life  and  wanderings  ;  therein  sanctity  and 
religious  significance  are  attached  to  archaism,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  regulation  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  altar  of  dirt  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex  20). 
The  pilgrimage  of  Tabernacles  is  a  similar  religious- 
dramatic  revival  of  tent  life  (Hos  12"  reads  '  tents' 
for  the  '  booths '  of  Lv  iS"  ;  cf.  also  2  Ch  7^",  if  the 
phrase  '  into  their  tents '  is  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally here). 

'I'he  pilgrimage  had  also  a  political  importance. 
The  close  association  in  a  common  purpose  of  large 
numbers  of  people  from  different  tribes  and  com- 
munities afforded  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
a  more  permanent  national  unity,  and  played  a 
part  no  less  in  ancient  pan-Hebraism  than  in 
modern  pan-Islamism.  In  the  Pentateuchal  legis- 
lation which  purposed  the  centralization  of  wor- 
ship in  Jerusalem  the  attempt  is  clear  to  increase 
the  spirit  of  unity  by  bringing  all  males  together 
in  pilgrimage  to  one  shrine  at  three  different 
periods  of  the  year  (the  festivals  of  Passover, 
Weeks,  and  Booths).  That  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, reflects  actual  conditions — that  all  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  simultaneously  left  their 
homes  tliree  times  every  year  to  make  what  for 
some  would  have  been  an  extended  journey — seems 
improbable  ;  and  the  special  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  Passover  in  certain  passages  (Nu  9'")  or  upon 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  others  (1  K  S**),  shows 
perhaps  that  one  or  the  other  was  in  reality  the 
pilgrimage  period  at  different  epochs  in  the 
national  life,  or  (more  likely)  for  diflerent  clans  or 
families  at  the  same  epoch.  Jeroboam  testified  to 
the  political  value  of  the  pilgrimage  in  his  attempt 
to  counteract  its  unifying  force  by  changing  the 
place  and  time  of  it  (1  K  13^',  with  wliich  cf.  the 
reported  action  of  Walid  ibn  'Abd  al-Malik  in 
promoting  the  pilgrimage  to  a  certain  mosque  in 
Jerusalem  as  against  the  Ka'bah,  or  that  of  the 
papal  monarchy  in  diverting  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rome). 

After  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  the  Holy  City  was  without  rival  as  the 
objective  of  Jewish  pilgrimage.  Jews  journeyed 
thither  from  Mesopotamia,  and  the  journey  itself 
became  an  even  more  important  factor  than  before, 
often  involving  considerable  hardship  and  danger  ; 
the  old  laws  of  hospitality  to  the  pilgrim  became 
correspondingly  broader,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  took  special  measures  to  accommodate 
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visitors  in  the  city  as  well  as  along  the  roads  lead- 
ing thereto. 

But  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
conditions  changed ;  thougli  there  was  still  an 
annual  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (on 
the  Mount  of  Olives),  with  the  cessation  of  sacri- 
fice the  pilgi-iniage,  too,  ceased  to  be  an  obligatory 
act.  It  assumed  in  general  a  personal  and  emo- 
tional character  and  lost  much  of  its  former  joy- 
ousne.«s.  Pilgrims  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  now 
came  principally  to  mourn  and  to  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  ^ion,  and  thej'  were  not  always 
welcomed  by  the  non-Jewish  population  of  the 
land.  Conditions  improved  under  Muliammadan 
rule ;  and  in  the  9th  cent,  many  ^iavaites  in  par- 
ticular made  the  ])ilgrimage.  During  the  Crusades 
the  pilgrimage  seems  to  have  ceased  again  ;  but 
with  Sahidin  it  was  re.sumed,'  and  recovered  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  joyous  character.  In  many 
cases  the  desire  to  visit  Jerusalem  was  coupletl 
with  the  purpose  of  living  and  being  buried  on 
holy  ground,  and  the  pilgrimage  thus  became  a 
pious  immigration;  as  early  as  the  11th  cent., 
indeed,  a  fully  organized  Jewish  community  existed 
at  Kamlah ;  and  there  was  a  marked  inllux 
of  Jews  from  Sjjain  somewhat  later,  and  from 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries.  Earlier  than  this  impulse  from  per- 
secution there  is  found  as  a  secondary  cause  of 
pilgrimage  tlie  general  purpose  of  travel  (as  in  the 
case  of  Judah  Halevi  and  Ibii  Ezra),  the  frequency 
of  which  is  evidenced  by  a  special  travellers'  prayer 
in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

At  the  same  time  Jerusalem  again  had  its  rivals 
as  the  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  Eg.ypt  there  was  a 
famous  synagogue  at  Dumuli  (uiodeni  Tammuli), 
near  Cairo,  to  which  Jewish  families  journeyed  to 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  Hut  in  Muhamma- 
<lan  countries  the  multiplication  of  shrines  was  due 
to  the  development  especiallj'  of  another  type  of 
pilgrimage — tliat  to  the  tombs  of  jiious  men,  of 
saints  and  reputed  miracle-woikers.  Thougli 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of 
tombs  may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  K  13-',  and  such 
a  belief  among  certain  clas.ses  of  Jews  may  have 
persisted  along  with  other  beliefs  in  miracles,  the 
custom  of  visiting  graves  in  order  to  pray  and  ask 
for  divine  intervention  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  Jews  from  their  Oriental  neigliboiiis  :  at  any 
rate  such  a  ziydrnh  {lit.  '  visit ')  is  sometimes  made 
by  Muhammadans  and  Jews  to  the  graves  of  the 
same  lliblical  heroes.  By  the  Oriental  Jews 
themselves  no  distinction  in  reverence  is  made 
between  the  sujijio.sed  tombs  of  Biblical  characters 
and  those  of  later  saints,  ralcstine  has  many 
tombs  of  local,  and  several  of  more  than  local, 
veneration.  To  the  supposed  toml)  of  Zebulun  at 
Sidon,  e.g.,  pilgrims  come  from  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, and  also  to  that  of  Kabbi  >leir  {tj.v.)  at 
Tiberias.  That  of  Simeon  ben  Yobai  at  Merom 
near  Safeil  has  long  been  visited  by  Jews  even 
from  Persia  and  Africa;  indeed,  in  the  I6th  cent. 
Safed  rivalled  .Jerusalem,  especially  as  a  jilace  for 
permanent  Hcltlement,  for  it  ollered  hospitality 
such  us  neither  the. Muluimmadans  nor  the  Jews  of 
the  Holy  ('ity  any  longer  extended. 

Outride  of  PalcBtino  pilgrimages  are  made  to 
neveral  tomba  in  Knrdislan  {e.<j.,  that  of  Nabum 
near  Ml>^lll),  in  Mcsupotaniia  {i:.tf.,  that  of  Ezra 
near  Ita-HHoraii  ami  (bat  of  I'",zel<i(d  near  Babylon), 
anil  ill  I'l'rsia  (that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at 
llaniadan).  In  Algeria  and  Morocco  are  several 
tomlw  of  Jewish  worlbicH  of  local  renown,  and 
Ihune,  too,  are  nonietiiiic.H  visited  by  Miiliammailans 
and  JcwH  Uigetlier.  In  ICiimpe  only  (ialicia, 
Volhynia,  and  piLrtii  of  Poland  have  Ihuir  pilgrim 

1  In  Iho  ISlh  cfnl,  f.g.,  Uicro  U  recorded  tho  vlull  o(  300 
rahbii  from  Mfxilii  Kiid  Kranot. 


shrines,  though  the  travelling  instinct  as  such  has 
sometimes  found  expression  in  a  sort  of  pilgrimage 
to  various  famous  synagogues,  such  as  at  Pragtie, 
for  purposes  of  prayer  ;  and  the  wandering  student, 
journeying  far  to  sit  at  tlie  feet  of  renowned  rabbis, 
was  a  familiar  figure  until  the  19th  cent,  in 
Germany  and  still  later  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 

In  some  cases  the  tomb-pilgrimages  take  place  at 
fixed  annual  dates  which,  especially  in  Palestine, 
often  coincide  with  the  various  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  ;  in  other  cases  they  take  place  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  individual.  In  Muhamniadan 
countries  a  relationsliip  with  the  older  Semitic 
pilgrimage  is  seen  in  the  joyous  festival  character 
which  tlie  celebration  assumes,  even  beside  the 
tomb. 

LrrERATURE. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Das  mosaische  Recht,  Frank- 
fort, 1771-75,  iv.  Ill ;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites-,  l.ondon,  1894,  pp.  103,  23(5,  258  ;  E.  Renan,  Ilisl.  oj 
the  People  of  Israel,  En-;,  tr.,  do.  ISSl-;"!,  i.  30,  4ti ;  G.  A. 
Barton,  A  Sketch  o/ Semitic  Orinins,  New  ^  ork,  1902.  pp.  U)S, 
281  ;  H.  Graetz,  Hist,  of  the  Jem,  Eng.  tr.,  IMiiladelpliiii,  1S94, 
iii.  440,  iv.  73 ;  I.  Abrahams,  Book  of  Delight,  do.  1912,  pp. 
127-145  :  S.  Schechter,  Studies  inJtuiaisin,  2nd  ser,,  London, 
190S,  p.  205;  JE,  s.vv.  'Pilgrimage,'  "Tomha.* 

William  Popper. 

PILGRIMAGE  (Indian).— i.  Origin.— Pilgrim- 
age in  India  is  the  result  of  the  animistic  basis  of 
the  popular  beliefs,  reflected  in  the  higher  forms 
of  Hinduism  and  even  in  the  local  developments  of 
Islam.  Nothing  strikes  a  new-comer  to  the 
country  more  than  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  travel- 
ling by  road  or  rail  towards  some  holy  river,  the 
local  aliode  of  some  god  or  godling,  the  tomb  of 
some  saint  or  martyr. 

'  It  seems  not  unliliely  that  the  virtue  of  a  pilijrinia^'e  arises 
mainly  froin  tlie  sacred  character  attaching  to  the  place  itself 
and  not  80  much  from  the  desire  to  honour  the  deity  wliose 
shrine  it  is.  If  this  is  so,  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  under- 
talting  of  the  journey  is  not  a  very  great  advance  on  tlie  primi- 
tive reverence  for  certain  places  as  tiie  abodes  of  spirits  '  (R.  V. 
Russell,  Census  of  India,  1911,  vol.  xiii..  Central  Provinces 
Report,  pt.  i.  p.  91). 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  water,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  removal  of  physical  impurities,  is  a 
potent  agent  in  the  removal  of  sin.  Thus,  in  many 
sacred  ])laces  there  are  pools  dedicated  to  the  god 
Rama,  which  take  his  name,  not  because  he  is 
worshijiped  there,  but  because  he  bathed  in  this 
place  when  he  wisliud  to  free  himself  from  the  sin 
of  having  killed  tlie  demon  Havana,  who  is  held 
to  have  been  a  Brahman.  The  germ  of  the  idea  of 
jiilgrimage  is  found  in  the  words  of  Indra  to  Hari^- 
chandra : 

'  There  is  no  happiness  for  him  who  does  not  travel ;  IMng:  In 
the  society  of  men,  llie  best  man  often  becomes  a  sinner ;  for 
Indra  is  the  friend  of  tho  traveller.  Therefore  wander'  {Aitareya 
/>i-.i/(»i/ilin,  vii.  15). 

But,  though  in  the  Jlir/veda  the  animistic  wor- 
ship of  rivers  appears,  pilgrimage,  in  its  modern 
sense,  is  not  referred  to,  and  even  in  the  Briilimnnas, 
while  a  particular  sanctity  attaches  to  river  fords 
(firtha)  and  certain  privileged  regions,  like  the 
banks  of  the  Sarjisvati,  there  is  no  knowledge 
either  of  pilgrimages  or  of  holy  places  (A.  Barth, 
Relit) tans  of  India,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1882,  p.  62). 
Eveii  Mann  {Law.i,  viii.  92)  regards  visits  to  the 
(ianges  or  to  ICurukslietra  as  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

(lautaina,  however,  declares  that  '  all  mountains,  all  rivers, 
holy  lakes,  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  dwellings  of  rtfi'.s,  cow-pens, 
an«i  templeH  of  the  gods  are  places  which  destroy  sin'  (xlx.  14 
ISIIIiW.  (18710  2701). 

The  origin  of  the  modern  ])raclice  may  be  traced 
to  the  revival  of  lirabmanism  and  its  abs<u'|)tion  of 
local  cults.  Every  jilace  where  a  loial  spirit  was 
propitiated  or  worshipped  soon  came  under  tho 
control  of  a  body  of  local  jiriests,  inteieslcd  in 
attracting  visitors  because  tlieir  oU'eriiigs  formed 
tlieir  means  of  liviOiliood. 

2.  Places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage. — The  number  of 
places  to  which   pilgrims  resort  is  enormous.     In 
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the  following  list  the  more  important  holy  places 
are  classilied  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  deities  mainlj'  worshipped,  it  being 
understood  that  many  places  combine  the  cults  of 
more  than  one  deity  : 

(a)  Places. — Bengal :  Barabar,  Gaya,  Deo^rh,  Kallghaj;, 
Kamakh.va,  Safjar  Island,  Tarake^war  ;  Bihar  and  Orissa  :  Har- 
asnatb,  Puri-Jagannath  ;  Panjab  ;  Dera  Nanak,  Jwalamuklii, 
Katas,  Kurukshetra,  Takht-i-Sulaiman;  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh  :  Allahabad,  Badarinath,  Batesar,  Benares,  Bindba- 
chal,  Brindaban,  Obitrakut,  Debipatan,  Deoprayaj;,  Gangotri, 
Oarbmukhtetiar,  Hardwar,  Janinotri,  Kedariiatb,  Mahaban  ; 
Bombay:  Alandi,  Bechraji,  Chapdod,  Dwarka,  Jejuri,  Nasik, 
Palitana,  Paiidhaniur,  Shetrunja ;  Madras :  Baba  Badaii, 
Bhavani,  Obidambaram,  Coniorin,  Conjeeveram,  Gokarn, 
Rarae^waram,  Seringapatam,  Srirangam,  Tirupati ;  Central 
Provinces  :  Mandhata  ;  BalOcbistan,  Hinglaj  ;  Kajputana  and 
Central  India  :  Abu,  Ajmer,  Amarkantak,  Barwani,  Natbdwara, 
Pusbkar,  Rakbabb  Dev. 

(b)  Cults. — Hrahma  :  Pusbkar  ;  Visnu  :  Badarinath,  Gaya, 
Hardwar,  Natbdwara,  Pandharpur,  Puri-Jagannatb,  Tirupati ; 
Krs^a  :  Matbura,  Gokul,  Brindaban,  Mababan,  Dwarka ;  Siva, 
the  twelve  great  liiiuas  :  Souuiath  in  Katbiawar,  Mahakala  at 
Ujjaiu,  Ouikara  in  the  Narbada,  Trayambak  near  Nasik,  Naga- 
nath  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  Vaidyanath  in  the  Deccan, 
Bhiniasankar  on  the  river  Bbinia,  Kedare^war  in  the  Himalaya, 
Vifivanath  at  Benares,  Mailikarjuna  in  the  Karnatik,  and  Rame- 
6w^r  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  ;  other  places  sacred 
toSivaare  Bakreiwar,  Barabar,  Chidambaram,  Deogarh, Gokarn, 
Hardwar,  Jejuri,  Katas,  Kedarnath,  Tarake^war  ;  various  forms 
of  the  mother-goddess.  Kali,  Durga,  Devi,  etc.  :  Arasu,  Amba 
Bhavani,  BindhachaI,Comorin,  Devipatan,  Hinglaj,  Jwalamukhi, 
Kalighat,  Kamakhya ;  sacred  rivers:  Allahabad,  Amarkantak, 
Bagheiwar,  Batesar,  Bhavani,  Chapdod,  Deoprayag,  Gangotri, 
GarhniukhteSar,  Jamnotri,  Nasik,  Sagar  Island.  The  chief 
places  visited  by  Buddhists  are  :  Bodh  G.aya,  Ku^inagara,  Potala, 
Sarnath ;  by  Jains :  Barwani,  Girnar,  Palitana,  Kakhabh  Dev, 
Shetrunja.  Worshippers  of  Rama  and  Sita  visit  Ayodhya, 
Chitrakut,  Nasik,  and  Sitakund.  The  heroes  of  the  Mahdbhd- 
rata  are  venerated  at  Kurukshetra  and  Tbane:>ar.  Tlie  cult  of 
the  dead  is  performed  at  Benares,  Hardwar,  Gaya,  and  Siddhpur. 
In  the  number  of  sacred  places  few  regions  rival  the  Himalaya, 
and,  in  particular,  Kasmir.  The  latter  is  a  country  where  there 
is  not  a  space  as  large  as  a  grain  of  sesamum  seed  without  a 
tirtha — a  place  of  pilgrimage  (Kalhafla^^iJajafara/iyi^i,  ed.  M. 
A.  Stein,  London,  1900,  ii.  367,  376;  Ain-i-Akban,  tr.  H.  S. 
Jarrett,  ii.  364  fl.). 

3.  Pilgrimage  among  the  Buddhists. — The  great 
monasteries,  stupas,  and  ddgabas  erected  over  the 
relics  of  Buddha,  many  of  which  liad  disappeared, 
have  been  unearthed  by  the  ArchiBoloo;ical  Survey. 
Bodh  Gaya,  where  Buddha  gained  his  title,  and 
where  the  bodhi-txee  beneath  whicli  he  sat  became 
an  object  of  veneration,  still  commands  respect 
among  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  Burma  and  farther 
east.  In  1905  the  Tashi  Lama  of  Tibet  visited  the 
ruins  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares  burned  vast  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  incense,  and  scattered  flowers. 
At  the  close  of  the  rite  of  adoration  the  Tashi 
Lama  was  transfigured  and  the  other  Lamas  wor- 
shipped him  (The  Times,  20tli  Dec.  1905).  Next 
to  tiie  Tree  of  Wisdom  at  Bodh  Gaya,  the  sites 
regarded  as  most  holy  are  the  scene  of  Buddha's 
death  at  Kusinagara  (q.v. ),  the  eight  great  chciityas 
which  enshrined  his  relics,  Mt.  Potala  in  S.  India, 
Sthambala  in  the  north,  and  the  guru's  Fairy-land 
in  Udyana  to  the  west.  The  Indian  sites  are 
seldom  visited  by  Lamas  and  Tibetans  on  account 
of  the  gre.n  t  distance  and  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
Probably  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy, 
they  have  transferred  the  site  of  Buddlia's  death 
from  Kusinagara  to  a  place  known  as  Salkusa  in 
Assam  (L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
London,  1895,  p.  305  if.).  _ 

4.  Places  of  Jain  pilgrimage. — The  Jains,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  tlie  retiring  character  of  the 
cult  and  the  desire  to  avoid  pollution  from  animal 
slaughter,  selected  as  their  sacred  sites  places  far 
from  the  abodes  of  men,  like  Mt.  Abu  in  Rajputana, 
Palitana  and  Girnar  in  Kathiawar,  Samet  Sikhar 
or  Parasnath  in  Bengal.  The  southern  Jains  have 
special  places  of  pilgrimage  at  Padmavati  in 
Mysore  and  Guneswar  in  S.  Kanara  (BG  xxii. 
[1884]  118). 

5.  Holy  places  shared  by  different  religions. — 
Some  places  are  shared  by  the  followers  of  more 
than  one   religion.     Hindus  and   Muhammadans 


both  visit  the  ledge  below  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from  which  King  Solomon  is  said  to  have  taken 
his  last  view  of  India  before  he  carried  off  hia 
dusky  bride  (T.  H.  Holdich,  The  Indian  Border- 
land, London,  1901,  p.  73  f.  ;  cf.  ERE  vi.  709). 

6.  Pilgrimages  by  the  ascetic  orders.— Some  of 
the  most  extended  pilgrimages  are  those  performed 
by  Gosains,  Sannyasis,  and  other  ascetics. 

Jonathan  Duncan  (.AsiatU  Researches,  v.  [1799]  37  ff.)  gives 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  pilgrimages  performed  by  Pran- 
puri  Sannyasi,  an  Urdhvabahu,  i.e.  one  whose  arms  had  become 
rigid  by  being  constantly  held  over  his  head(M.  Monier- Williams, 
Brdhmanism  and  IIindidsm\  London,  1891,  p.  88).  He 
journeyed  to  all  the  chief  Indian  shrines,  Kabul,  Baniian,  Baku 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakan  and  Moscow,  through  Persia  and 
Bokhara,  and  thence  across  the  Himalaya  to  the  source  of  the 
GiLnges  at  Gangotri.  Then  he  went  to  Nepal  and  the  sacred 
lake  Manasarovar  and  Lhasa,  whence  he  returned  to  India  bear- 
ing dispat<?hes  to  Warren  Hastings,  who  gave  bini  a  rent-free 
estate.  When  this  account  was  written,  he  was  still  in  the  habit 
of  making  excursions  to  Nepal  and  to  other  parts  of  India. 

Ascetics  often  wear  symbols  of  such  journeys,  a 
white  conch-shell  denoting  a  journey  to  Rameswar 
in  the  south,  iron,  brass,  or  copper  armlets  indicat- 
ing pilgrimages  to  Pasupatinath,  Kedarnath,  and 
Badarinath  in  the  Himalaya. 

7.  River  pilgrimages. — The  favourite  form  of 
Indian  pilgrimage  is  to  shrines  on  the  banks  of 
the  gi'eat  rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  Juninft,  Narbada, 
or  Godavari.  The  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra 
are  too  far  from  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus  to 
have  acquired  special  sanctity.  The  great  rivers, 
tliough  places  on  their  banks  have  been  occupied 
by  the  votaries  of  special  deities,  are  unsectarian, 
and  any  Hindu,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  may 
bathe,  provided  he  avoids  causing  pojlutiou  to 
high-caste  worshippers.  The  places  at  which  these 
rivers  rise,  like  Gangotri,  Jamnotri,  or  Amarkantak, 
and  sites  on  their  upper  waters,  like  Nasik  or  Hard- 
war,  are  sacred.  Even  more  highly  regarded  are  the 
junctions  (sangavi)  of  two  or  more  holy  rivers,  like 
the  meeting  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  the  mythi- 
cal Sarasvati  at  Allahabad,  known  to  Hindus  as 
Prayaga,  '  the  place  of  sacrifice '  par  excellence  ; 
Bagheswar,  Deoprayag,  and  other  junctions  higher 
up  the  stream  ;  and  Sagar  Island,  where  the  river 
joins  the  sea.  Such  places  are  often  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva,  a  god  of  fertility.  Bathing  in 
these  holy  places  cleanses  both  body  and  soul,  and 
brings  the  pilgrim  into  communion  with  the  benign 
\\ater-spirits  and  with  the  honoured  dead  whose 
ashes  have  been  consigned  to  the  waters. 

8.  Rules  of  pilgrimage. — The  dates  and  hours  at 
which  bathing  is  auspicious  are  fixed  by  the  local 
priests,  and  depend  on  various  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  local  cultus.  Thus,  at  Allahabad 
the  chief  bathing  fair  is  held  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Magh  (Jan. -Feb.),  at  Hardwar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hindu  solar  year.  At  both  these 
places  specially  important  assemblies  occur  every 
twelfth  year  when  the  planet  Jupiter  enters  the 
sign  of  Aquarius  (Kumblia),  such  fairs  being  known 
as  the  Kumbh  Mela  (for  the  importance  of  the  side- 
real revolution  of  Jupiter,  which  is  completed  in  11 
years,  314-92  days,  as  afi'ecting  religious  observ- 
ances, see  GB^,  pt.  iii..  The  Dying  God,  London, 
1911,  p.  49).  From  ancient  times  bathing  during 
eclipses  has  been  a  means  of  expelling  the  evQ 
spirits  which  are  abroad  at  this  time.  According 
to  tradition,  the  Yadavas  bathed  at  Soninath 
during  an  eclipse. 

An  important  rite  performed  at  sacred  places  is 
the  eircumambulation  of  the  sacred  object  in  the 
course  of  the  sun,  keeping  the  right  shoulder  to- 
wards it  (pradaksind).  Sometimes,  as  at  Benares 
(EBE  ii.  467),  there  is  a  holy  road  surrounding  the 
sacred  area  along  which  the  pilgrims  march. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Mathura,  where  the  sites  associ- 
ated with  the  life  of  Krsna  are  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  they  are  visited  in  rotation  under 
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the  directiou  of  a  Brahman,  who  usually  recites  at 
each  holj'  place  the  local  religious  guide-book 
(mahatmya),  which  embodies  tlie  religious  lore. 
These  Brahman  guides  form  a  special  class,  often 
notorious  for  roguery  and  rapacity,  like  those 
known  as  Gangaputra,  'sons  of  the  Ganges,' the 
ChaubS  of  Matbura,  the  Gayawal  of  Gaya,  the 
Prayagwal  of  Allahabad  (Crooke,  TC,  Calcutta, 
18S«,  ii.  38711'.;  BG  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901];  Kalhana, 
Introd.  i.  20).  These  men  usually  keep  lodging- 
houses  for  entertainment  of  guests,  tout  for  pilgrims, 
and  keep  books  which  record  for  many  years  the 
arrival  of  persons  of  particular  castes  or  families. 
There  is  an  elaborate  system  of  touting  for  pilgrims 
to  Jaganuath  (W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  London, 
1872,  i.  140). 

When  the  holy  place  is,  like  Hardwar,  Benares, 
Gaya,  or  Siddhpur,  associated  with  the  cult  of  the 
dead,  the  a>hes  of  relatives,  which  have  been  pre- 
served until  this  opportunity,  are  consigned  to  the 
water,  and  the  inind  rites  (irdddha)  are  performed. 
It  is  an  interesting  development  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Government  parcel-post  the 
ashes  are  often  sent  by  it  to  a  Brahman  com- 
petent to  perform  the  rites,  without  the  attendance 
of  the  relatives  being  required. 

lu  the  case  of  serious  sLii  a  special  rite  of  atonement  {prdyai- 
ehitta)  IB  performed  during  the  piltfriniage.  Tiie  hair  of  the 
penitent,  which  is  supposed  to  hold  his  sins,  is  cut  ofif,  only  a 
single  tuft  bein^  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  He  bathes  in 
ten  different  ways,  each  with  the  use  of  an  appropriate  text, 
dresses  in  clean  clothes,  worships  the  deity,  and,  while  the 
Brahman  performs  the  fire  sacriticc  {fioma)^  presents  ten  lands 
ot  gifts,  the  last  beinL^  the  '  shadow 'jjift,  a  cup  of  melted  butter 
in  which  he  has  beheld  the  retlexion  of  his  own  face.  He  then 
says  t-o  the  priest :  '  This  penance  of  mine  must  be  rendered 
va'lid  by  you,'  to  which  the  reply  is  made  :  '  It  is  rendered  valid.* 
If  a  sinner  should  die  leaving  this  rite  unperformed,  it  is  the 
duty  of  his  successor  to  perform  it ;  if  it  be  neglected,  father 
and  son  descend  to  bell  (A.  K.  Forbes,  Rets  Mdldy  London,  1878, 
p.  631  f.X 

9.  Austerities  practised  by  pilgrims.  —  Besides 
the  suHeriiig  ca\iM'cl  by  long  journeys  in  ox-carts 
over  ill-kept  roiul.--,  the  crowding  in  railway  car- 
riages, the  inconveniences  of  camping  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  bad  accommodation  in  the  pilgrim 
lodging-houses,  special  austerities  are  undergone. 
One  form  of  penance  for  grievous  sin  is  the  measur- 
ing of  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's  body  by  successive 
prostrations  on  the  ground  as  he  journeys  to  the 
.■•iicred  place.  Waddull  notes  this  as  a  Buddhist 
practice  at  Lhasa,  where  some  zealots  traverse  the 
Circular  Road  in  this  way — a  distance  of  about 
6  mUes,  the  number  of  prostrations  being  over 
40,000  ;  in  some  ca.ies  the  hands  of  the  pilgrims  are 
[irotected  by  paikled  wooden  clogs,  the  solos  of 
which  are  studded  with  hobnails  {L/tasa  and  its 
Mi/steriejf',  London,  1906,  pp.  364,  375). 

Aocordinff  to  the  historian  Itasbidu-din  (II.  M.  Elliot,  Uist.  0/ 
India,  Ijondon,  1807-77,  i.  67),  at  Somnjkth  'many  of  the  more 
deluded  devotees,  in  jwrformance  of  their  vows,  pass  the  last 
■tAjfe  crawling  along  the  ground  upon  their  sides  ;  some  ap- 
proach walking  upon  their  ankles,  and  never  touch  the  ground 
with  r  ho  Boles  of  their  feet,  others  go  before  the  idol  upon  their 
heads'  (for  similar  customs  at  Pandharptir  see  IIG  xx.  [1884) 
i;()). 

(Jn  several  occasions  the  cuiiieror  Akbar,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Hindu  practice,  walked  on  loot  from 
Agra  to  Ajnicr  to  visit  the  Hhriiie  of  the  saint 
Mu'inu-ddin  Chishti  (Klllot,  v.  32H). 

The  original  custom  of  branding  the  pilgrim 
with  the  micrcd  symbol  of  the  god  as  a  jiroof  tliat 
he  had  purformeil  the  pilgrimage  is  now  often 
HUpcrnoded  by  u  mark  made  with  inoJHtoneil  clay. 
I!ut  in  S.  India,  among  the  Sri-Vaiijiiavas  and 
Mridhavas,  th-;  visllor  to  the  moniwtery  (iiuit/m)  is 
branded  on  both  HhoiilderH  (K.  Thurston,  Kt/itut- 
ifrapfiir  Notr.t  in  S.  India,  Miulras,  1906,  p.  403  f.). 
riie  practice  of  piercing  the  cliecks  and  Uuiguo 
with  a  MJivcr  needle  when  going  ou  pilgrimage  is 
more  cximmon  in  S.  than  in  N.  India  (ih.  p.  40ii  f., 
i''utai  anil  Trthr^  of  S.  India,  Miidra«,  liKV.t,  v. 
t'.igj.     (Jccoiiionally   in   8.    India   pdgrims   kueji  a 


handkerchief  tied  over  their  mouths  to  show  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  vow  of  silence  during  the 
pilgrimage,  or  they  wear  a  mouth-lock,  a  silver 
band  over  the  mouth,  with  a  skewer  piercing  both 
cheeks  (Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  v.  399). 
Abii  al-Fadhl  says  of  Nagarkot  in  the  Panjab : 

'  Pilgrims  from  distant  parts  \isit  it  and  obtAin  their  desires. 
Strange  it  is  that  in  order  that  their  prayers  may  be  favourably 
heard,  they  cut  out  their  tongues  :  with  some  it  grows  again  ou 
the  spot,  with  others  after  one  or  two  days.  Although  the 
medical  faculty  allow  the  possibility  of  growth  in  the  tongue, 
vet  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  it  is  sufficientlv  amazing '  (A  in-i- 
'Akbari,  tr.  H.  S.  Jarrett,  ii.  313). 

On  the  sacrifice  of  joints  of  the  fingers  at  certain 
Indian  shrines  see  GB^,  pt.  iii..  The  Dying  God,  p. 
219  f.  At  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Sasta  in 
Travancore  the  Aiyappans  (for  in  these  pilgrimages 
the  worshippers  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
god)  have  to  undergo  a  preliminarj'  course  of  41 
days' scanty  diet  and  sexual  abstinence  ((7e«^«j  <)/' 
India,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  Travancore  Report,  pt.  l. 
p.  98). 

10.  Muhammadan  pilgrimages. — It  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  describe  the 
pilgiimage  (hajj)  to  Mecca,  Medina,  or  Kerbela, 
that  to  Mecca  having  succeeded  the  old  pagan 
spring  feast  (W.  R.  Smith,  Lectures  and  Exsays, 
London,  1912,  p.  546).  In  India  the  number  of 
tombs  of  saints  (plr,  atdiyd)  or  martyrs  of  the 
faith  (shahid)  is  legion,  and  they  attract  large 
bodies  of  pilgrims. 

For  N.  India  see  A.  O'Brien,  '  The  Muhammadau  Saints  of  the 
VV.  Panjab,'  JAl  xli,  (1911]  609fl. ;  W.  R.  Lawrence,  The  Valley 
of  Kashmir,  London,  1895,  p.  '236  ff. ;  Malik  Muhammad  Din, 
Bahawalpur  State  Gazetteer,  Lahore,  1904,  p.  159  ff.  ;  Censvs  o/ 
India,  1911,  vol.  xiii.,  N.W.  Frontier  Province  Report,  p.  87  f.'; 
for  Baluchistan,  FL  xiii.  {19nJl  •Jo9ff.  ;  for  S.  India,  S.  H.  BU- 
grami  and  0.  WiUmott,  Uisturical  and  Descriptioe  Sketch  oj  the 
yizam'K  Dominions,  Bombay.  1883-64,  ii.  671  ff. ;  BG  Lx.  pt.  i. 
11901]  360. 

Such  monuments  abound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Muhammadan  capital  cities,  like  Delhi,  Agra, 
Lahore,  or  Lucknow,  and  they  are  visited  by  low- 
class  Hindus  as  well  as  by  Muhammadans.  Some 
shrines,  like  those  of  Mu'inu-d-din  Chishti  at  Ajmer, 
the  martyr  Ghazi  Miyaii  at  Bahraich  and  (iorakh- 
pur,  and  ShuhMadarof  MaUanpur,  vie  with  Hindu 
holy  places  in  attracting  both  Hindu  ami  Muiiani- 
madan  pilgrims.  But  the  erection  of  tombs,  and 
still  more  the  superstitious  veneration  of  them,  is 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  orthodox  Islam,  and  Wah- 
habis — the  puritans  of  Islam — prohibit  vi.sits  to 
them.  The  practice  now  .so  common  among 
Muhammadans  of  visiting  such  places  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  practices  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
rites  performed  iliUer  little  from  Hindu  and  Bud- 
dhist custom.  The  i)ilgrims  circumambulate  the 
building  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  crush  into  the 
tomli  chamber  to  imbibe  the  breath  of  the  saint 
which  is  supposed  to  survive  roni.  I  his  remains,  or, 
as  a  special  privilege  to  bo  gained  by  payment  of  a 
fee,  they  are  allowed  to  observe  or  even  to  touch 
clothes  which  are  su|iposed  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  saint  or  martyr—his  turban  in  particular,  or 
some  other  article  which  may  have  belonged  to 
him.  Many  of  these  shrines  are  potent  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  at  some — e.g.,  at  the  tomb  of 
Hanwant  Naik  at  Sftngamner  in  the  Alinuulnagar 
District — wooden  U'gs  or  arms  are  oH'ored  to  sectfi' 
relief  (/<(;  xvii.  [188.1]  737).  Many  of  the  ranj^'j 
shrines  are  ellicacious  in  the  cure  of  leprosy  ii),<. 
other  diseases  (Ucti-ius  of  India,  1911,  vol.  xiv., 
I'anjab  Report,  pt.  i.  p.  38r)f.). 

11.  Opposition  to  tomb-worship  among  some 
Hindu  sects. — .Some  modern  sects  which  aim  at 
restoring  the  primitive  usages  of  Ilimliusm  have 
|irotcstc<l  against  the  worship  of  tonihs  and  relics, 
and  evi;n  ngainst  pilgrimage. 

The  AryaSamftj  (f/.ii.)<liscouragcH  the  practice  of 
liatliing  in  holy  rivers,  of  pilgriuiage,  of  the  use  of 
boads   and  Hectarial   marks,  of   gilts  to  worthless 
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mendicants,  and  of  all  the  many  rites  of  modem 
Hinduism  (H.  A.  Rose,  A  Glossary  of  the  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and  N.  IV.  Frontier 
Province,  Lahore,  1911-14,  11.  231).  The  Sikh 
guru  Nanak  (q.v. )  said  : 

'  Reli^on  consisteth  not  in  wandering  to  tombs  or  places  of 
cremation,  or  sitting  in  attitudes  of  contemplation'  (M.  A. 
Macaulille,  The  Sikh  Religion,  Oxford,  1909,  i.  60). 

Guni  Amar  Das  endeavoured  to  prevent  Sikhs 
from  visiting  Hardwar,  Benares,  and  other  places 
of  Hindu  pilgrimage  (ib.  ii.  87).  But  this  rule  is 
now  generally  disregarded,  and  Hardwar  in  parti- 
cular is  visited  by  crowds  of  Sikh  pilgrims.  Guru 
Govind  Singh  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  like 
Gugga  and  Saklii  Sarwar,  as  well  as  visits  to 
Muhainmadan  cemeteries  and  places  of  cremation 
(i6.  V.  158).  But  Nanak  visited  the  tomb  of  Shaikh 
Farid  at  Ajodhan,  and  modern  Sikhs  frequent 
Ambela  and  Kartarpur  (ib.  i.  84,  iii.  26).  Venera- 
tion of  the  Sikh  saints,  or  bhagats,  prevails  widely 
(ib.  vi.  111'.).  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Lingayat  sect  in  S.  India  is  that  between  God 
and  His  worshipper  no  mediator  is  required,  and 
that  sacrifices,  penances,  pilgrimages,  and  fasts  are 
unnecessary  (BG  x-xii.  [1884]  10.5  ;  Census  of  India, 
1901,  vol.  xxiv.,  Mysore  Keport,  pt.  1.  p.  533). 

12.  Social  aspect  of  pilgrimages. — The  desire 
for  change,  the  relief  of  the  dull  everyday  life  of 
the  village,  is  an  incentive  to  pilgrimage  often 
stronger  than  religious  enthusiasm.  Hence  women, 
who  see  little  of  the  outer  world,  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  these  journeys.  Trade  is  carried 
on  at  all  the  great  religious  fairs,  where  cattle, 
horses,  elephants,  nnd  camels  are  readily  bought 
and  sold,  and  where  women  purchase  their  annual 
stock  of  necessaries  and  trifles.  This  movement 
of  the  people  on  pilgrimage  has  done  something 
to  relieve  the  parochialism  of  village  life ;  the 
possibility  of  meeting  an  out-caste  in  a  crowded 
railway  carriage  weakens  caste  restrictions,  while 
the  need  of  food  from  uncertain  sources  diminishes 
some  of  the  precautions  which  the  Hindu  by  the 
rules  of  his  caste  is  compelled  to  adopt.  The  im- 
provement of  communication  by  road  and  rail  has 
certainly  increased  the  numbers  of  pilgrims.  But 
Brahnians  and  other  managers  of  sacred  places 
assert  that  their  profits  have  not  increased  with 
the  larger  crowds.  The  tendency  now  is  naturally 
to  visit  the  most  sacred  places,  while  those  of  less 
religious  importance  are  neglected.  The  pilgrim 
makes  a  shorter  visit,  and  the  reaction  against  the 
influence  of  Brahmans  tends  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  his  benefactions.  The  chief  danger  from  pilgrim- 
ages is  the  risk  of  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease, 
and  on  some  occasions  in  recent  years  cholera  seems 
to  have  spread  into  Central  Asia  and  even  into  E. 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  by  contagion 
from  pilgrims  visiting  Hardwar  and  other  sacred 
places  in  N.  India.  The  burden  imposed  on  the 
executive  and  sanitary  officials  in  managing  crowds 
of  excited  peasants,  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
rules  of  sanitation,  has  become  increasingly 
arduous, 

LlTBRATURB. — There  is  no  monograph  on  the  subject  of  Hindu 
md  Muhammadan  pilgfrimage.  A  full  list  of  places  of  pilgrim- 
ii<,'e  will  be  found  in  Krl,  Index,  s.v.  '  Pilgrimages' ;  for  Hindu 
pil{jrimaq:es  see  W.  Ward,  A  View  of  the  Ristorp,  Literature, 
u)id  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos^,  SeT&inpore,  1818,  ii.  324  tf.,  and 
elsewhere ;  "W.  J.  Willsins,  Modern  Hinduism,  London,  1S87, 
p.  240  ff.  ;  for  an  interesting  popular  sketch  see  W.  H.  Slee- 
man,  Rcnnljles  and  EeeoUcctions  of  an  Indian  Official,  Oxford, 
li)16,p.  ."iS.^ifl.  ;  (or  Madras,  J.  E.  Padfield,  The  Uindnat  Hoirw, 
-Madras,  isyti,  p.  174  ff.  ;  for  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  pilijrim. 
ages  in  N.  India  see  Abii  al-Fad"nl,  Ain-i-Akbari,  tr.  H.  S. 
Jarrett,  Calcutta,  1873-94,  iii.  303  ff.  ;  J.  A.  Dubois,  Ilindu 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonie^^,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  697  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 

PILGRIMAGE    (Japanese).— The   practice   of 

religious  pilgrimage  in  Japan  may  be  traced  back 

to  the  8tli  cent.,  when  the  Buddhist  missionaries 

opened  mountain  passes  and  consecrated  some  of 


the  peaks  to  be  places  of  worship  (see  art.  Missions 
[Buddhist],  vol.  viii.  p.  704).  In  the  course  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries  groups  of  mountaineering 
priests  gradually  established  definite  series  of 
pilgrim  itinerancies.  Legend  has  it  that  an 
emjieror  (reigned  984-985),  in  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  his  consort,  left  his  palace  and 
paid  a  visit,  wearing  monastic  robes,  to  the  thirty- 
three  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  Kwannon  (Skr. 
Avalokitei^vara)  in  the  central  provinces.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  cent,  frequent 
pilgrimages  were  made  by  the  court  nobles  to 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples  (on  the  same  itiner- 
ancies), and  that  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tliirty-three 
sanctuaries  of  Kwannon  was,  from  the  15th  cent., 
one  of  the  most  popular.  In  the  former  case  the 
pilgrimage  was  combined  with  pleasure,  and  rhym- 
ing meetings  were  often  held  in  front  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries. In  the  latter  case  the  pilgrimage  was 
undertaken  as  an  act  of  penance  and  accomplished 
by  stiff  climbing,  for  the  majority  of  the  thirty- 
three  sanctuaries  stood,  and  still  stand,  on  hills  or 
precipices — in  accordance  with  the  conception  that 
the  deity  Kwannon  looks  down  with  compassion 
from  on  high  upon  the  human  world. 

The  pilgrim-bands  to  the  thirty-three  Kwannon 
sanctuaries  consisted  usually  of  a  few  persons,  often 
a  family,  parents  and  children  ;  they  wore  white 
robes,  on  which  they  received  stamj^s  of  the  various 
sanctuaries,  and,  while  marching,  they  chanted 
hymns  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  respec- 
tive deities  of  the  places.  At  the  places  of  pilgrimage 
acts  of  penance  were  performed,  such  as  fasting, 
bathing  in  water-falls,  and  sleepless  prayer.  On 
the  way  the  pilgrims  subsisted  on  alms,  and,  when 
they  died,  they  were  tenderly  buried  by  the 
villagers,  these  acts  of  protection  to  the  pilgrims 
being  considered  of  similar  merit  with  the  pilgrim- 
age itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
religious  pilgrimages,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why,  even  in  the  ages  of  warfare  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  15th  and  ."6th  centuries,  the  practice 
of  pilgrimage  came  more  and  more  into  vogue, 
stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  sense  of  misery  and  by 
many  distressing  exjjeriences.  In  these  centuries, 
and  more  decidedly  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  the  places 
of  pilgrimage  were  multiplied  enormously,  being 
arranged  in  groups  of  from  six  to  eighty-eight  in 
number.  Most  of  these  were  Buddhist  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  certain  deities  or  connected  with  the 
life  incidents  of  Buddhist  saints.  The  distribution 
of  the  places  in  one  group  was  variou.s — sometimes 
limited  to  a  certain  locality,  sometimes  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  Besides  the  jjlaces  arranged  in 
series  there  were  several  isolate<l  ones,  to  which  the 
pilgrims,  in  company  or  individually,  paid  a  visit 
after  long  tiresome  journeys. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  some  of  these  pDgi'im- 
ages  was  that  they  were  practised  as  a  kind  of 
initiatory  ceremony  introducing  young  people  to 
religious  mysteries  when  they  were  entering  adult 
life.  Most  pilgruuages  of  tliis  kind  were  moun- 
taineering trips  over  dales  and  precipices,  paying 
homage  at  the  sanctuaries  erected  here  and  there, 
and  finally  worshipping  the  chief  deity  enshrined 
on  the  summit.  The  pilgrims  were  guided  b}' 
trained  leaders,  who  were  mostly  regular  moun- 
taineering priests,  and  who  du-ected  the  ceremonies. 
The  most  famous  of  the  mountains  visited  were 
Kimpu-sen  in  Yamato,  Ontak6  in  Shinano,'  a 
group  of  three  peaks  in  the  north-east,  the  well- 
known  Fuji,  etc.  Besides  these  and  other  Bud- 
dhist-Shinto sanctuaries  there  were  several  purely 
Buddhist  or  Shinto  centres  of  pilgrimage,  one  of 

1  Percival  Lowell,  Occult  Japan,  Boston,  1895,  a  book  chiefly 
based  on  the  author's  observations  on  Ontak*^. 
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the  most  prominent  being  the  temple  of  Ise  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun-woddess.  Every  spring  groups  of 
pilgrims  composed  of  youug  men  and  women  made 
a  journey  of  many  days  to  it  and  paid  homage  to 
the  supreme  deity  of  Shinto.  This  pilgrimage  to  Is6 
had  nothing  austere  in  it,  but  was  merely  a  pleasure 
trip.  Yet  sometimes  a  form  of  maniac  frenzy  took 
possession  of  many  of  the  young  people,  who 
started  on  the  journey  without  any  money  or 
provisions  but  Avere  well  provided  for  by  alms. 
This  pilgrimage  and  many  others  have,  in  the 
peaceful  times  since  tlie  I7th  cent.,  moie  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  pleasure  trips. 

Besides  the  regular  religious  pilgrimages  there 
was  in  Japan  a  curious  kind  of  pilgrimage  connected 
with  poetry  and  romance.  The  classical  poetiy  of 
Jajian,  dating  chiefly  from  the  four  centuries  from 
the  9th  to  the  12th,  sangof  placeseminent  foruatural 
beauty  (in  many  cases  the  poets  did  not  compose 
their  poems  on  the  spots).  In  the  course  of  time  these 
places  became  the  classical  names  for  the  respective 
excellences,  such  as  Yoshino  for  the  cherry-blossom, 
Sarashina  for  the  moonliglit  in  autumn,  Fuji  for 
snow,  etc.  The  visit  of  poets  to  these  places  was 
called  the  pilgrimage  to  see  the  nta-makiira,  liter- 
ally, '  the  pillows  of  poetry ' — the  basis  or  source 
of  poetic  inspiration — and  it  was  conducted  with  a 
certain  ainuuiit  of  religious  zeal  or  piety,  as  a  cult 
of  the  beauty  of  nature.  There  was  also  a  pilgrim- 
age of  romantic  interest  which  consisted  in  paying 
visits  to  the  places  described  in  epic  or  romantic 
stories.  In  this  case  the  pilgrims,  whether  indivi<l. 
uals  or  parties,  knew  well  enough  that  the  stories 
were  fictions,  and  yet  tliey  wandered  among  the 
mountains  and  forests  and  along  the  sea-coasts  and 
streams  mentioned  in  the  stories,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  their  interest  in  the  stories  and  heroes.  This 
pilgrimage  was  less  religious  than  the  lyric  pilgrim- 
age, although  some  itinerant  monks  performed 
religious  services  on  various  spots  in  memory  of 
the  heroes  or  heroines  who  were  said  to  have  died 
there,  as  if  their  souls  were  still  hovering  abotit. 
Both  of  these  pilgrimages  have  grown  in  fashion 
since  the  17th  cent,  and  have  become  more  and 
more  mere  pleasure  trips. 

Another  iiiodihcation  of  pilgrimage  was  the 
wandering  in  .search  of  one's  enemy  for  the  sake  of 
revenge,  for  vendetta  ha.s  been  regarded,  since  the 
14th  cent.,  but  more  deliiiitely  since  the  17th,  as 
the  duty  of  the  son  or  brother  of  a  nmrdered 
person.  In  this  case  the  man  aiming  at  revenge 
dres-sed  himself  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was,  indeed,  a 
true  pilgrim,  in  so  fur  as  he  naturallj'  worshipped 
in  various  sanctuaries  on  his  way  and  prayed  for  a 
sjieedy  discovery  of  the  enemy.  The  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim  was  also  adopted  by  political  or  military 
spies,  in  this  caseservrnga  totally  ulterior  purpose. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  pilgrimages,  whether 
of  an  austere  religious  character  or  combined  with 
pleasure,  are  much  in  vogue  even  today,'  and 
that  nmny  pilgrims  can  be  seen  in  the  country 
diatricts  marching  along  in  the  co.stunies  that  have 
been  customary  f(ir  pilgrims  for  centuries. 

l>rTBRATriiK  — ItosidfH  works  infntionc<l  in  article,  Beo  B.  H. 
Chamberlr. in.  ThiniiiiJapanfitffi\jO\i<\on,  190fi  ;  EncyelojHvdia 
Japtmicn  (Jii|iatirHr>),  Tokyo,  Kill,  «.«.  *  Junrci.' 

M.  Ankkaki. 
PILGRIM  FATHERS.— The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
movcmi'iil  is  one  of  the  moat  cherished  mcinoricM 
iif  llrilisli  and  American  (Christianity.  It  has  (1) 
a  religious,  and  (•_')  a  political  signilicance.  As  a 
rcligioun  movement,  it  rested  on  the  supremacy  of 
.Icnud  Chriiit  in  His  own  f'liurcli  and  the  Hulhcieniy 
of  the  Itible  for  all  the  purposes  of  Church  rule 
and  guiiliincf,  and  it  did  much  to  restore  these 
elomenU  of  a  living  religion  to  their  proper  jilace 

'  Of.  R.  r.  Olthron,  '  rilrrlmagc  in  Toliyo,'  in  Proettdinnt  aS 
Japan  Sttfiiflv  tt^iwl'm). 


in  the  Christian  life  of  England.  The  experiment 
then  made  of  relying  solely  on  the  con.structive 
and  regulative  power  of  the  gospel  in  building  a 
Church  has  been  of  great  value.  It  has  had  an 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Churches 
which  inherit  directly  the  Pilgrim  tradition.  The 
political  importance  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
tact  that  it  was  a  conspicuous  experiment  in 
democracy  conditioned  by  religious  motives  and 
restraints,  so  that  democracy  is  seen  at  its  best. 
C.  Borgeaud  {Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old 
and  New  England,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894)  has 
shown  how  the  parent  stem  of  democratic  consti- 
tutions in  England  and  in  the  United  States  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Church  covenants  of  Independent 
Churches — the  line  of  descent  being,  in  England, 
through  the  'Agreement  of  the  People '  (1(547)  to 
the  theoiy  of  the  Social  Contract,  and  the  Settle- 
ment of  16S8,  in  America,  through  the  contract 
first  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  to  the 
constitutions  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Khode  Island,  and  so  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  itself  (see  esp.  Borgeaud,  pp.  104- 
116,  for  summary  of  argument  of  the  book). 

I.  Name. — The  name  '  Pilgrim  Fathers  '  belongs 
properly  to  the  company  of  exiles  for  conscience' 
sake  who  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  The  word  '  pilgrim  '  is  not  used 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  a  visitor  to  a  shrine, 
but  in  the  original  meaning  as  a  wanderer  in  dis- 
tant lands.  It  became  familiar  to  the  members  of 
the  Separatist  Churches  owing  to  their  compulsory 
migrations  from  England  to  Holland  and  from 
place  to  place  there.  It  was  first  used  about  the 
time  when  plans  were  discussed  for  leaving  Leyden, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  description  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (11''")  of  those  who  '  seek  a  better 
country  '  as  '  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.' 
The  classic  passage  is  in  Bradford's  Hist,  of  Ply- 
mvnth  Plantation  {Coll.  of  Mn.i.i.  Hist.  Soc),  p.  59: 

'  And  ye  time  l)eing  come  tliat  they  must  depnrte,  tliey  were 
accomi)ftnii'ii  with  most  of  tlieir  bretiireii  out  of  ye  eitie,  unto  a 
towne  sundrie  miles  of,  cjUIcd  l>clfes-Ilaven,  wher  tlie  ship  lay- 
ready  to  receive  them.  So  they  lefte  ye  ^roodly  and  plea^ant'e 
citie,  wliich  had  been  their  resting  place  near  V2.  years  :  but  tliey 
iinew  they  were  pitfjritnes,  and  looked  not  umch  on  tliose  things, 
hut  lift  up  their  e^^es  to  ye  heavens,  their  dearest  cuntrie,  *na 
(]uieted  tneir  spirits.' 

It  is  imjiortant  to  distinguish  the  Sejiaratist 
Pilgrims  from  the  colonists  who  founded  the 
commonwealth  of  Miussachusetts,  with  which  their 
settlement  was  afterwards  incorporated.  The 
Separatist  was  the  product  of  gathered  churches 
formed  on  a  basis  of  spiritual  allinity  and  the 
acceptance  of  regulative  Christian  i)rinciple.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  colony  are  found 
cliielly  in  the  religious  ideals  which  inspired  the 
Pilgrims,  the  association  of  their  religion  with  a 
democratic  civil  Government,  the  character  of  the 
men  who  formed  the  settlement,  ami  the  social 
structure  of  a  colony  cemented  by  religious  feeling 
and  i)riiu-iple. 

2.  Origin. — The  impulse  which  formed  Separa- 
lis(  Churches  came  thiough  zealous  Puritan 
preachers,  such  as  Itichard  licrnard,  Thomas  Toller, 
and  Uohert  (iillnrd,  wluiiliil  not  Ihcni.sclvcs  become 
Separatists.  Applying  I  lie  principles  learned  from 
these  men,  a  more  resolute  company  in  Gains- 
borough, Scrooby,  and  AusterlicM  formed  com- 
munil.ics  of  worshippers  who  bound  tlieniHclves  by 
'  express  vocal '  eoveniint '  as  (he  Lord's  free  people, 
to  \\n]k  together  in  all  His  ways,  made  known,  or 
to  he  nuidc  known  to  tlu'ni,  acconling  to  tlii'ir  licst 
endeavour,  whatsoever  it  should  cost  them,  the 
Lord  assisting  them  '  (quot(^d  by  tJohn  Brown,  in 
JCnrlu  lndrpcndi:nt.i,  p.  Ili:i;  for  other  covenants 
see  .lohn  Cotton,  Tlir.  Way  of  the.  Churches  of 
i'hri.st  in  New  Jinr/tdnif,  London,  1645,  iiuoted  in 
Horgeaud,   p.   82;  and   for  the   covenant   of  Salem 
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see  Mather,  Magnalia,  i.  18,  quoted  in  Brown, 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  p.  286).  Their 
aim  was  to  constitute  a  Church  on  the  lines  of  tlie 
NT,  and  they  separated  from  the  Churcli  by  law 
established,  because  (1)  '  the  profane  and  ungodly 
multitude'  was  admitted  to  communion;  (2)  the 
'  various  ecclesiastical  othces  and  callings,  courts 
and  canons  were  unlawful  and  unchristian,  and 
had  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God '  ;  and  (3)  the 
Church  was  '  in  subjection  unto  an  antichristian 
and  un;;odly  government,  clean  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  our  Saviour  Christ'  (Harl.  MSS  360, 
fol.  70,  quoted  in  Brown,  p.  85). 

For  about  ten  years  from  1590  there  was  one 
church  formed  on  these  principles  worshipping  in 
Gainsborough.  When  its  numbers  increased  and 
the  members  from  the  surrounding  district  found 
the  distance  too  great,  a  secoud  church  was  formed 
at  Scrooby,  meeting  in  the  house  of  William 
Brewster,  an  ancient  manor-house  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  York.  The  pastor 
was  Richard  Clyfton,  formerly  a  Puritan  rector  of 
Bahworth  in  Lincolnshire,  '  a  grave  and  reverend 
preacher,  who  by  his  paines  and  diligens  had  done 
much  good,  and  under  God  had  been  a  means  of  ye 
conversion  of  many '  (Bradford,  p.  10). 

3.  Leading  personalities. — Robert  Brovme  [1550- 
1633).— See  art.  Brownism. 

Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry. — In  1592-93 
Henry  Barrowe  (Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  1570, 
Gray's  Inn,  1576),  a  converted  barrister,  John 
Greenwood,  a  Cambridge  graduate  (Corpus,  1581), 
and  John  Penry  (b.  1659,  executed  1593),  a  Welsh- 
man and  Cambridge  graduate  (Peterhouse,  1580), 
were  put  to  death  for  refusing  to  abjure  Brownist 
principles  at  the  bidding  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
The  Conventicle  Act  of  1593  provided  tliat  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  refused  to  repair  to 
church  as  by  law  established,  or  attended  a  con- 
venticle, should  be  imprisoned,  and,  if  they  failed 
to  conform  in  three  months,  should  be  banished 
from  the  realm.  If  they  returned,  they  should  be 
hanged.  Tliat  act  led  to  the  migration  to  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden,  and  eventually  to  Massachusetts. 
Barrowe  left  his  property  to  the  church  of  wliich 
he  had  been  a  member,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
legacy  most  of  the  members  were  able  to  emigrate 
to  Holland  in  1593.  They  settled  first  at  Kampen 
and  then  at  Naarden  on  the  Zujder  Zee,  where 
they  were  so  needy  that  the  magistrates  voted  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  their  relief.  In  1595  they 
were  settled  at  Amsterdam. 

Francis  Johnson  (1562-1618). — The  pastor  of  the 
'  Ancient  Church '  in  London — by  '  ancient '  the 
Brownists  meant  '  primitive  ' — was  Francis  John- 
son, formerly  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1584,  M.A.  1585),  and  a  popular  Puritan 
preacher.  He  was  expelled  from  the  university, 
and  imprisoned,  for  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Mary's,  maintaining  Presbyterianism  to  be  of 
divine  right,  liberated  on  the  petition  of  68  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Middelburg  (1589-92),  where  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Puritan  church.  His  conversion  to  Separatist  prin- 
ciples was  due  to  a  book  by  Barrowe  and  Green- 
wood sent  out  in  1591  from  the  Fleet  prison,  named 
A  Plaine  Refutation  of  M.  Giffard's  Booke,  intit- 
uled A  short  Treatise  gainst  the  Donatistes  of 
England.  Johnson  was  authorized  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Dort,  where  the  book  was  printed,  to 
conhscate  the  whole  impression.  He  publicly 
burned  all  but  two  copies.  Taking  up  one  of  these 
'  to  see  their  errors, '  he  was  convinced  by  its  argu- 
ment, gave  up  his  pastorate,  and  visited  Barrowe 
in  prison.  He  then  joined  the  Separatist  Church 
in  London  and  became  its  pastor.  When  his  flock 
emigrated,  he  was  left  behind  in  prison,  and  it 
was  not   until   1597   that  he   rejoined   them   and 


resumed  the  pastorate.  He  had  meanwhile  made 
a  voyage  in  the  Hopewell  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Amsterdam 
owing  to  the  misfortunes  that  overtook  his  ship. 

Jolinson's  autocratic  temper  led  to  some  \infor- 
tunate  disputes  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor,  the  more  discreditable  that  they  were 
largely  personal,  concerned  with  his  wife's  dress 
and  the  criticisms  of  his  brother  George.  Johnson 
aime<l  at  intra-congregational  Presbyterianism, 
maintaining  that  'a  body  of  simple  church  mem- 
bers, aggregated  without  Elders,  had  no  power 
e.\cept  to  elect  Elders.  It  could  not  even  ordain 
them.  It  could  not  excommunicate  an  erring  and 
unrepentant  member'  (H.  M.  Dexter,  Congrega- 
tionalism of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years,  p.  326). 

Henry  Ainsworth  (1571-1623)  became  a  scholar  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1587.  In  1593  we 
find  him  serving  as  a  bookseller's  porter  in  Amster- 
dam and  a  professed  Brownist.  He  was  a  man  of 
sensitive,  scholarly  temperament,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  church  at 
Amsterdam,  where  for  a  time  he  held  the  otfiee  of 
teacher  under  Francis  Johnson.  No  fewer  than  23 
treatises  came  from  his  pen  between  1598  and  1641 
(see  Dexter,  p.  346),  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
known  are  the  Countei-poyson  and  the  Apolugie  or 
Defence  of  such  true  Christians  as  are  commonly 
(but  unjustly)  called  Brownists  ;  against  snch  Impu- 
tations as  are  laid  upon  them,  by  the  Heads  and 
Doctors  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he, 
jointly  with  Francis  Johnson,  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  James  I.  and  afterwards  published  in  1604 
(ib.  pp.  306-309).  He  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
accurate  learning,  especially  eminent  as  an 
Orientalist  and  commentator  on  the  OT.  Begin- 
ning in  1616,  he  published  annually  a  book  of 
annotations  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  were  greatly 
admired  by  the  Hebrew  scholars  in  the  university 
of  Leyden  : 

'  They  thought  he  had  not  his  better  for  the  Hebrew  tongue 
in  the  University,  nor  scarce  in  Europe'  (quoted  in  Mackennal, 
English  Separatists,  p.  209). 

He  gave  up  the  allegorizing  method  of  exegesis 
which  was  then  general,  in  favour  of  the  more 
modem  method.  His  commentaries  were  thought 
worthy  of  republication  in  Edinburgh  as  late  as 
1843.  Many  unverifiable  stories  are  told  of  Ains- 
worth in  Amsterdam,  illustrating  his  poverty, 
piety,  learning,  and  Christian  conviction.  He  w  as 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam  during 
the  absence  of  Francis  Johnson  in  Newfoundland, 
and  later,  when  Johnson's  autocratic  rule  had 
made  unity  impossible,  Ainsworth  witlidrew.  The 
dispute  began  with  a  discussion  on  the  power  of 
excommunication,  in  which  Ainsworth  maintained, 
against  Johnson,  that  the  power  belonged  to  the 
congregation  as  a  whole  and  was  not  to  be  used  by 
the  elders  and  officers  alone.  In  1610  Ainsworth 
and  thirty  others  who  shared  his  views  formed  a 
third  Congregational  church  in  Amsterdam. 

D.  NeaTs  story  of  Ainsworth's  death  is  as 
follows  : 

'  It  is  reported,  that  having  found  a  diamond  of  very  great 
value  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  he  advertised  ft  in  print, 
and  when  the  owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  came  to  demand  it,  he 
offered  him  any  acknowledgment  he  would  desire ;  but  Ains- 
worth, though  poor,  would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  conference 
with  some  of  hie  rabbies  upon  the  prophecies'of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment relating  to  the  Messias,  which  the  other  promised  ;  but 
not  having  interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  and  Ainsworth  being 
resolute,  it  is  thought  he  was  poisoned  '  (Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
London,  1837,  i.  421). 

John  Robinson  (1576-1625)  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592  and  became 
Fellow  in  1599.  For  four  following  years  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  lecturer  or  preacher  in 
Norwich,  where  he  was  '  worthily  reverenced  of  all 
the  city  for  the  grace  of  God  in  him  '  (Ainsworth, 
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Cminterpoyson).  He  records  his  own  unwilling- 
ness to  break  with  the  Puritan  ministry  : 

'  Had  not  the  truth  been  in  soy  heart  as  a  burning:  fire  shut 
up  in  mv  bones,  Jer.  xx.  9,  I  had  never  broken  those  bonds  of 
flesh  and  blood '  (Works,  ed.  B.  Ashton,  London,  1S51,  ii.  52). 

In  1603  or  1604  he  was  suspended  for  his  disregard 
of  conformity,  and  united  himself  to  the  church  at 
Gainsborough.  He  accompanied  the  members  of 
the  Serooby  church  to  Amsterdam,  expecting  to 
join  with  the  church  already  established  there. 
They  found  that  church  troubled  by  dissensions 
about  its  own  discipline,  and  decided  to  go  on  to 
Leyden.  In  the  Amsterdam  discussion  Robinson 
sided  with  Ainsworth  against  John  Smith,  Thomas 
Helwys,  and  Francis  Johnson,  who  were  Presby- 
teriaiiizing  the  internal  government  of  the  church. 
Robinson  published  a  moderate  and  able  statement 
of  the  Congregational  position,  rejecting  all  sec- 
tarian names  and  maintaining  simply  its  justifica- 
tion as  an  original  Christian  type.  In  Leyden 
Robinson  was  admitted  to  the  university'  in  Sept. 
1615,  where  he  attended  lectures  by  Episcopius 
and  Polyander.  An  attempt  has  been  made  on 
very  slight  grounds  to  discredit  the  account  of  a 
debate  between  Robinson  and  Episcopius,  in  which 
Robinson  defended  Calvinism  against  the  famous 
Arminian.  Rradford'saccount  of  tbedebate  (p.  21) 
is  partisan,  but  obviously  reliable,  and  the  debate 
accounts  for  the  position  which  Robinson  holds  in 
the  Dutch  records  of  the  Pilgrim  church.  From 
this  time  the  Independents  in  Leyden  were  known 
as  '  Robinsonians.  A  debate  with  Episcopius  on 
a  theological  subject  had  all  the  ardours  of  a 
political  contest,  for  the  Remonstrants,  who  were 
Arminians,  followed  John  of  Bameveldt,  who 
wanted  an  Erastian  National  Church  and  was  in 
favour  of  the  unpopular  truce  with  Spain.  The 
Contra-Remonstrauts,  who  were  Calvinists,  were 
on  the  side  of  Prince  Maurice — in  favour  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  and  bent  on  continuing 
war  against  Spain. 

Robinson's  published  writings  are  the  most 
authoritative,  balanced,  .scholarly,  and  positive 
statement  of  Separatist  principles  that  we  have. 
They  combine  the  claim  for  liberty  of  worship  with 
catholicity  of  feeling  and  belief.  He  debates 
counsels  of  peace,  considers  dissuasions  against 
Separation,  discusses  reasons  against  it,  confutes 
errors  alleged  to  be  held  by  Separatists,  and  deals 
with  the  nature  of  Christian  fellow.slup.  His 
teachings  maj'  be  said  to  have  leavened  all 
Churches  with  the  idea  that  spiritual  affinity  is 
the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  1017  he 
joined  with  Brewster,  who  was  associated  with  him 
as  elder  of  the  church  in  Leyden,  in  presenting 
•seven  articles' to  the  Privy  Council,  detailing  the 
ecclesiastical  position  of  tlie  Pilgrims,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Council  that  they  were 
proper  persons  to  settle  in  Virginia.  From  that 
time  till  the  actual  migration  in  the  Maj'llowcr 
(1620)  he  was  a  leader  in  the  correspondence  with 
Sir  Kdwin  Sandys  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  It  was  in  Robinson's 
clear  mind  that  the  reiusons  against  settlement  in 
Holland  (irst  took  definite  form.  The  Pilgrims 
cherished  loyal  attachment  to  the  Hritish  crown 
and  wished  t<j  live  under  it;  their  children  were 
being  drawn  into  service  as  8<)l(li(!iH  and  sailors 
under  the  niilcli  government  ;  the  dirticulty  of 
earning  a  respci'lable  living  in  llolland  prevented 
other  Riiglihlimon  (rom  joining  them,  and  they  had 
'  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of  laying  some  good 
foun<lation  or  at  least  to  make  soiiio  way  there 
unto  for  yo  propagating  and  advancing  the  goHpul 
of  the  Kingdom  of  t'hriHl  in  those  remote  parts  of 
earth;  yi-a,  thniigh  they  should  lie  but  even  as 
"toppiiigsloiioH  unto  others  for  ye  performing  of  ho 
great  a  work  '  (ilra<lford,  p.  24). 


The  facts  as  to  Robinson's  famous  address  to  the 
departing  Pilgrims  are  as  follow. 

That  address  appears  first  in  a  brief  narrative  attached  to 
Edward  Winslow'8  Hppocrxsie  iTnmasked,  published  in  1646, 
i.e.  '26  years  after  the  titue  when  it  was  spoken.  Winslow  says  : 
Robinson  '  used  these  expressions  or  to  the  same  purpose  '  (.4 
Brief  Narration,  p.  98).  Bradford,  in  his  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation,  makes  no  quotation  from  this  address,  nor  does 
Morion  mention  it  in  his  New  England's  MemoriaU-,  published 
in  1C69.  Cotton  Mather,  HTiting  in  1702  (Matmalia  Vhristi 
Americana),  turns  the  address  into  the  first  person,  and  ohan^^^es 
'  ere  long' into  '  quickly.'  It  seems  probable  that  the  address 
embodies  the  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  on  Ezr  S-i,  m'.'n- 
tioned  by  Bradford  as  following  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation. 
Bradford  says  that  *  he  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  profitably 
and  suitable  to  their  present  occasion  '(p.  69).  Dexter  (pp.  407- 
409)  thinks  that  the  famous  words,  '  He  was  very  confident  the 
Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  breake  forth  out  of  his  holy 
Word,'  refer  to  polity,  and  not  to  doctrine.  He  defends  this 
interjjretation  on  the  ground  that  this  alone  explains  Winslow's 
quotation  in  a  pamphlet  defending  the  Plymouth  settlers  from 
Separatist  exclusiveness.  The  attempt  to  discredit  the  address 
as  being  beyond  Robinson's  powers,  as  shown  in  his  other 
wTitings,  is  one  of  the  extravagances  of  historical  criticism.  It 
is  more  witliin  Robinson's  scope  than  that  of  any  others  of  the 
Pilgrims  or  founders  of  New  Plymouth.  The  fact  that  the 
speech  was  duly  recorded  when  it  became  of  special  value  to  the 
needs  of  the  colony  is  in  the  line  of  experience  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  and  political.  Such  records  are  sometimes  verbally, 
and  almost  always  substantially,  accurate. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  Robinson 
was  classed  as  a  Semi-Separatist,  Semist,  or  Inde- 
pendent, because  he  '  approved  of  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  hearing  of  the  word 
and  prayer  (though  not  in  sacraments  and  discip- 
line) (John  Shaw's  MS  Advice  to  his  Son,  1664, 
quoted  in  DNB,  art.  '  Robinson,  John  ').  He  also 
approved  of  'private  communion'  with  godly 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  preached 
the  lawfulne.ss  of  attending  Anglican  services  as 
early  as  July  1617.  He  left  a  MS  on  the  Lato- 
f  Illness  of  Hearing  of  the  Ministers  in  the  Church 
of  England,  which  was  found  in  his  study  after  his 
death  and  published  in  1634.  Robert  Baillie  ( 15'J9- 
1662),  the  Presbyterian,  writes  that  Robinson  was 
'  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit  that 
ever  that  sect  [Independents]  enjoyed  '  {A  Dissiins- 
ive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time,  Loudon,  1645, 
p.  17).  The  English  government  prevented  Robin- 
son from  joining  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower 
owing  to  his  authoritative  inlluence  with  them,  and, 
before  the  embargo  was  withdrawn,  Robinson  died 
(1st  March  Itiifj),  after  an  illness  of  eight  days. 
In  1891  the  ISational  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States  affixed  a  memorial 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Pieterskcrk  in  the 
Klokstieg  opposite  the  site  of  Robinson's  house  in 
Loyilen. 

U'illiavi  Bradford  {\5^(i-lGr>")  is  the  historian  of 
the  Pilgrim  colony.  He  was  born  at  Austerfield, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  became  a  friend  of  William 
Brewster,  who  was  23  years  his  senior.  He  joined 
the  Brownists  in  1606,  followed  the  Serooby  exiles 
to  Amsterdam  in  160'7,  and  aecom|>anied  them  to 
Leyden  in  1609.  Ho  is  entered  in  the  books  there 
as  a  fustian-weaver.  He  wasoneof  the  signatories 
of  the  letter  from  Leyden  to  Carver  ami  Cushman 
in  England  in  June  1620.  In  (he  same  year  he 
sailed  in  the  Mayllower,  and  tinfortunatoly,  while 
he  was  on  an  exploring  expeditiim,  he  lost  his  (irst 
wife,  Dorothy  May  (of  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire), 
by  drowning,  while  the  ship  lay  in  Cape  Cod 
hurliour.  Chosen  governor  of  New  Plymouth  in 
lt)2l,  lie  was  re-elected  every  year  (with  exci'iilions 
at  his  own  request)  for  twelve  years  (ill  he  'by 
importunity  got  oil'  {lli.\t.  of  I'li/iiiouth  I'lnnta- 
lioii,  p.  307).  He  had  literary  and  methodical 
habits  which  make  his  record  ot  the  doings  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  great  value.  His  history  of  the 
passengers  in  the  Mayllower,  with  personal  notes, 
IS  priceless  to  the  AnKTieaii  genealogist.  lie  left 
in  MS  a  full  Hislorii  if  I'h/mout/i  I'lnn/iifiim,  which 
lay  unidentified  for  many  years  in  Lamlielh  Palace 
library,  till  it  was  recognized  by  Joseph  Hunter, 
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and  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  Bradford  began  his  history,  which  he 
modestly  calls  '  these  scribbled  writings,'  in  1630 
'  and  so  pieced  up  at  times  of  leisure  afterward ' 
(p.  6).  The  last  sentence  was  written  in  1650,  when 
the  narrative  stops  abruptly  without  any  formal 
ending. 

Miles  {or  Myles)  Standish  (1584-1656)  was  the 
soldier  of  the  Pilgrim  movement.  He  came  of  a 
Lancashire  family,  the  Standishes  of  Standish, 
and  had  served  in  the  Netherlands  before  1602. 
Longfellow,  who  has  popularized  in  verse  the  story 
of  his  courtship,  says  that  he  could  trace  his  pedi- 
gree jjlainly  back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury 
Hall  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  that  he  was  heir 
to  vast  estates,  of  whicli  he  was  basely  defrauded. 
Duxbury  Hall  is  between  Wigan  and  Chorley,  lying 
off  the  highway,  and  it  is  true  that  a  page  in  the 
registers  of  the  parish  church  for  1584,  the  supposed 
year  of  Myles  Standish's  birth,  shows  signs  of 
having  been  tampered  with.  He  became  friendly 
with  the  exiles  in  Leyden,  and,  though  probably 
not  a  member  of  the  church,  he  went  with  the 
Pilgrims  as  a  military  protector.  He  was  chosen 
military  captain  of  the  colony,  and  did  much  to 
secure  its  safetj'  by  his  rapid  and  skilful  measures 
of  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  estates  of 
Duxbury,  New  England,  where  he  died  in  1656, 
are  still  the  property  of  his  descendants.  His  force 
of  character  and  romantic  career  have  made  him  a 
favourite  with  poets  and  ni>velists. 

Edward  Winslow  (1595-1655)  of  Droitwich  was, 
according  to  Hutchinson,  '  of  a  very  reputable 
family  and  of  a  very  active  genius  (quoted  in 
Chronicles  of  the  Pilc/rim  Fathers,  p.  269).  He 
happened  to  pass  through  Leyden  on  his  travels, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  what  he  saw  of  the  life 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood  there  that  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  them,  and  eventually  went  with 
the  emigrants  in  1620.  Twenty-five  years  later  he 
wrote : 

'  I  persuade  myself  never  people  upon  earth  lived  more 
lovingly  together  and  parted  more  sweetly  than  we  the  Church 
at  Leyden  did  ;  parting  not  rashly  in  a  distracted  humour,  but 
upon  joint  and  serious  deliberation,  often  seeking  the  mind  of 
God  by  fasting  and  prayer,  whose  gracious  presence  was  not 
only  found  with  us,  but  His  blessing  upon  us  from  that  time 
until  now '  (Young,  Chrmiicles  of  the  Pitgrim  Fathers,  p.  380). 

His  name  stands  third  among  the  signers  of  the 
compact  on  board  the  Mayflower.  He  was  in 
England  as  agent  for  the  colony  in  1623-24,  and  for 
Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  settlement  in 
1635.  In  1646  he  was  chosen  to  rebut  in  England 
the  charges  against  the  colonists  of  religious 
intolerance  and  persecution.  He  died  at  sea  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  W. 
Indies. 

Other  eminent  men  among  the  Pilgrims  were  : 

John  Carver  (157.5-1621),  an  English  Puritan, 
who,  having  been  chosen  deacon  in  the  church  at 
Leyden,  sailed  in  the  Mayflower,  and  was  made 
first  governor  of  New  Plymouth. 

Thomas  Brewer,  a  wealthy  Puritan  from  Kent, 
who  established  himself  as  a  printer  in  Leyden. 
Persecution  followed  him  thither,  and  drove  him  to 
join  the  Pilgrims,  where  he  was  associated  with 
William  Brewster  in  printing  and  publishing 
several  important  documents. 

Robert  Cushman,  who  was  closely  associated  with 
Carver  in  the  business  arrangements  of  the  new 
colony.  He  accompanied  the  Pilgrims  as  far  as 
Plymouth,  England,  but  remained  in  England  to 
act  as  their  agent.  In  1621  he  was  in  the  new 
colony. 

4.  The  Pilgrim  company  in  Leyden. — The  piety 
of  New  England  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  has  moved  them  to  investigate  every  record 
of  the  sojourn  of  the  exiled  Pilgrim  colony  in 
Holland.     A  list  of  the  Pilgrim  company  in  Leyden, 


compiled  by  H.  M.  and  M.  Dexter  and  published  in 
their  England  and  Holland  0/  the  Pilgiims,  contains 
584  narae.s,  including  children.  The  majority  of 
these  were  men  and  women  in  the  common  walks 
of  life.  Between  7th  Nov.  1598  and  4th  Jan.  1617, 
the  names  of  118  Englishmen  occur  in  the  marriage 
records  of  Amsterdam. 

Of  these  102  have  recorded  their  occupations  :  38  are  fustian- 
workers,  six  are  tailors,  four  are  glovers,  three  are  masons,  and 
two  are  classed  in  each  of  the  following  trades :  bombazine- 
finishers,  button-makers,  chandlers,  cutters,  <lamask-weavers, 
embroiderers,  hodmen,  schoolmasters,  smiths,  trunk-makers, 
and  turners.  Besides  these,  28  trades  or  professions  are  repre- 
sented by  one  barber,  carpenter,  cobbler,  compositor,  cooper, 
draper,  engraver,  fireman,  furrier,  goldsmith,  hat-dresser, 
ligature-worker,  mercer,  minister,  painter,  pewterer,  physician, 
printer,  sailors'  barber,  seaman,  sheath-maker,  silk-ribbon- 
weaver,  smith's  journeyman,  Spanish-chair-maker,  sword-cutter, 
tobacco-pipe-maker,  turner  in  ivory,  and  wood-sawj'er. 

These  are  typical  of  the  whole  company,  apart 
from  the  leaders.  They  were  people  of  good  sense, 
native  intelligence,  solid  habits  of  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  self-reliance,  and  with  some  education 
in  the  primary  sense.  They  were  not  trained  by 
the  experience  of  high  commerce  to  take  large 
risks,  nor  by  the  owning  of  land  to  the  duties 
of  rule  and  government.  The  eminent  qualities 
needed  to  explain  their  great  venture  are  a  regnant 
conscience  and  a  wide  apprehension  of  the  presence 
and  will  of  God,  making  everything  else  second  to 
the  supreme  endeavour  to  get  God's  will  done  on 
earth  as  in  heaven  ;  and  these  are  tlie  qualities 
which  come  out  in  their  later  history  in  New 
England.  With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
social  life,  they  found  it  difficult  to  agree  on 
methods  of  determining  the  will  of  God  in  their 
circumstances,  and  this  led  to  an  increasing  reliance 
on  democratic  methods  and  measures. 

5.  The  Pilgrim  migration.  —  The  Separatist 
church  existed  for  eight  or  nine  years  in  Leyden, 
marked  chiefly  by  the  sustaining  and  conciliatory 
ministry  of  John  Robinson.  But  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  its  members  to  remain  there.  Their 
children  began  to  drift  into  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  young  Hollanders,  and  the  ekiers  realized 
that  the  next  generation  would  probably  have  lost 
distinctive  character.  They  had  no  identity  of 
interest  with  the  country  in  which  they  were  living, 
and,  above  all,  they  realized  that  Holland  ofiered 
no  scope  for  their  providential  calling.  They 
believed  that  it  was  their  lot  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Church  and  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  '  freedom  to  wor.ship  God. '  Their 
principles  were  constructive,  and  they  wanted  a 
fair  held  for  their  exercise.  Robinson  and  Brewster 
privately  discussed  the  idea  of  removal  to  America 
— New  England  or  Virginia.  It  was  then  made 
public,  and,  after  much  discussion  between  enthu- 
siastic optimists  and  fearful  pessimists,  the  enthu- 
siasts carried  the  day.  The  period  of  negotiations 
for  starting  a  colony  in  New  England  was  pro- 
tracted and  dreary,  extending  from  1617  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  The  usual 
method  of  launching  a  colony  was  for  a  company 
to  secure  a  patent — or  charter — from  the  king. 
■The  Pilgrims  applied  to  the  London  Virginia  Com- 
pany, which  numbered  among  its  councillors 
Brewster's  friend.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  But  the 
company  was  torn  by  dissensions  ;  and  the  Pil- 
grims' agents,  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman, 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  business 
through.  More  than  once  negotiations  were  on 
the  point  of  being  dropped.  The  church  had  hoped 
to  have  the  right  of  liberty  of  religion  granted  to 
them  and  confirmed  under  the  king's  seal  ;  but 
the  king  refused  this,  although  he  promised  not  to 
molest  them  if  they  were  peaceable.  When,  on 
19th  June  1619,  a  patent  was  at  last  granted  by 
the  London  Virginia  Company  and  confirmed  undc 
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the  company's  seal,  it  was  found  that  no  tinanoial 
help  was  forthcoming,  for  the  company  was  penni- 
less. At  one  point  the  problem  of  securing  help 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  the  church  entered  into 
treaty  with  some  Dutch  merchants  who  were 
willing  to  transport  them  to  the  Hudson  river  and 
to  provide  them  with  cattle  if  they  came  under  the 
Dutch  government.  In  this  extremity  help  came 
froni  one  Thomas  Weston,  a  London  merchant, 
who  visited  the  church  in  Leyden.  He  and  some 
Merchant  Adventurers,  who  were  his  friends,  had 
Uken  out  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Comiiany  in 
the  name  of  John  Pierce,  and  ottered  to  advance 
money  to  supplement  what  the  Pilgrims  had  and 
to  supply  them  with  shipping.  Articles  of  agree- 
ment were  drawn  up  in  London,  but  afterwards 
altered  in  favour  of  the  Adventurers— much  to  the 
confusion  of  Cushman,  who  had  to  accept  what  he 
could  get  lest  he  should  lose  their  help  altogether. 
At  last,  as  the  summer  of  16_'0  threatened  to  pass 
with  nothing  done,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  speed 
preparations,  and  two  ships  were  got  ready— the 
Speedwell,  a  pinnace  of  60  tons,  bought  and  fitted 
in  Holland,  and  the  Mayflower,  a  vessel  of  180 
tons,  hired  and  fitted  in  London. 

The  departure  from  Leyden,  which  is  immortal- 
ized in  poetic  and  pictorial  art,  is  the  departure  of 
the  Speedwell  from  Delfshaven.  A  day  of  humilia- 
tion was  appointed  by  the  Leyden  church.  John 
Robinson  gave  the  farewell  address  from  the  text 
Ezr  8='  :  '  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there  by  the 
river  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before 
our  Ood,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and 
for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.'  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  used  the  words  after- 
wards recorded  by  Winslow.  A  small  majority  of 
the  church  had  decided  to  stay  behind,  and  by 
agreement  the  pastor  was  to  stay  with  the  majority. 
They  accompanied  the  rest  to  Delfshaven,  and 
committed  them  atlectionately  to  the  care  of 
Almighty  God.  The  Speedwell  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  5th  August,  and  was  there  met  by  the 
Mayflower,  which  had  sailed  from  London  with  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Dilliculties  still  awaited  them.  There  were 
financial  difficulties  with  Weston,  as  the  body  of 
Pilgrims  refused  to  sign  the  altered  articles,  and 
he  refused  to  give  them  money  that  they  had 
expected.  They  had  to  part  with  their  stock  of 
butter  to  clear  their  debts  in  Southampton.  When 
the  two  ships  at  last  got  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  Siieedwell  was  leaky.  She  had  been  over- 
masted and  had  strained  her  timbers.  The  ships 
put  back  to  Plymouth,  where  the  Barbican  quay 
which  they  used  is  still  pointed  out.  The  May- 
flower took  on  board  the  most  etl'ective  part  of  the 
Speedwell's  company  and  the  latter  ship  was  then 
dismissed.  Among  tho.'ie  who  remained  (about 
eighteen  in  all)  was  Cusliman,  who  ilcspaired  of 
the  voyage,  but  later  recovered  courage  and  joined 
the  colony,  where  he  did  good  service.  After  a 
voyage  of  nine  weeks  in  a  crowded  vessel,  which 
encountered  the  usual  autumn  storms  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pilgrims  were  overjoyed  to  sight  land 
on  lOth  November.  They  re<'ogrii7.ed  theheadbind 
ni  ("ape  Cod.  I'asscngers  and  odiccrs  consullcd 
together  and  decided  lo.sail  southward  towards  the 
IlnilHon  river  in  the  direction  of  the  land  secured 
by  their  patent.  But  the  ship  was  entangled  in 
dangerous  shoals  and  currents,  the  wind  failed 
them,  and  they  made  back  to  Cape  Cod.  Tlie 
change  in  their  destination  brought  with  it  some 
dangers.  The  Virginia  ('onipany  had  no  rights  in 
New  Kngland.  Their  jiatent,  theriifore,  had  no 
authority  and  could  confer  none.  To  avoiil  the 
risks  of  disorder  uniler  these  altered  circumstances, 
till!  adult  males  were  called  into  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  and  all  signed  the  memorable  compact 


which  became  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
colony  : 

'In  y«  name  ot  Ood,  Amen.  We  whose  names  .are  under- 
written, the  lovall  subjecta  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  Ivine 
James,  by  j'«"  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine.  Krnnne  and 
Ireland  Ki'ng,  defender  ot  y=  faith,  etc.,  haveing  umlcrtaken,  for 
y«  tflorie  of  God  and  advancemente  ot  y  Christian  faith,  and 
honour  of  our  King  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  y*^  first  colonie 
in  y  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  tliese  presents  solemnly 
and  mutualy  in  y«  presence  ot  God,  and  of  one  another,  cove- 
nant and  combine  our  selves  togeather  into  a  oiviil  body 
politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preser\-ation  and  furtherance 
of  y«  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  vertue  bearof  to  enaote,  constitute 
and  frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  ortices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  raeete  and  convenient  for  y«  generall  good  of  y*  Colonie, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sulnnission  and  obedience.  In 
Witnes  wherof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cap- 
Codd  y«  11  of  November,  in  y«  year  of  y  raigne  of  our  soveraigne 
lord.  King  James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  y  eighteenth, 
and  of  Scotland  y  flftie-fourth,  Ano.  Dom.  1620'  (Brown, 
p.  20H.). 

Then   follow  forty-one   names — the  most  notable 
list  of  names  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Plymouth  Rock, 
as  they  called  the  solitary  rock  which  marks  the 
sandy  shore,  ended  one  series  of  troubles.  The 
problems  that  they  had  now  to  meet  were  those  of 
a  new  settlement,  wresting  at  first  a  bare  living 
from  nature  in  a  severe  climate  and  surrounded  by 
watchful  enemies.  That  the  faith  and  courage  of 
the  little  community  were  suflicient  to  meet  and 
overcome  these  difficulties  was  largely  due  to  the 
severe  school  of  experience  through  which  they 
had  already  passed  successfully. 

6.  The  Plymouth  colony,  Massachusetts.— As 
witli  most  communities  starting  on  a  religious 
basis,  the  methods  of  the  Pilgrim  colony  were  at 
first  communistic.  The  capital  for  starting  the 
colony  had  been  advanced  by  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers— a  commercial  umlerlaking,  whose  profits 
were  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  beaver-skins, 
timber,  etc.,  collected  and  sent  over  by  the 
colonists.  The  Plymouth  settlement  agreed  that 
all  the  profits  of  trade  .and  labour  were  to  be  held 
in  common  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  no 
individual  enterprise  could  be  started  by  the 
planters  for  their  own  benefit.  The  land-,system 
was  completely  communistic,  all  the  land  being  the 
property  of  the  community  and  all  the  labour 
expended  on  it  being  for  the  common  good.  The 
people  were  conscientious  and  public-spirited,  full 
of  sympathy  and  nnitual  helpfulness,  but,  in  spile 
of  this,  their  honest  eflbrt  at  communism  broke 
down.  Men  disliked  the  fact  that  their  wives  had 
to  work  for  other  men,  and  i-omphiined  that,  as 
they  could  not  command  the  labour  of  their  own 
servants,  the  servants  that  they  had  brought  with 
them  were  a  burden  without  corresjiomling  com- 
pensation. In  the  spring  of  the  tliird  year  each 
man  was  given  a  small  plot  of  corn-growing 
land  for  himself.  The  allotment  was  only  for 
present  n.se,  not  for  inlieritance  ;  but  the  value  of 
the  additional  incentive  was  at  once  felt.  The 
men  worked  harder,  and  women  and  children  went 
willingly  to  work  on  their  own  piece  of  land. 

The  following  summary  of  the  economic  system 
of  Plymouth  Pl.antation  is  supplied  by  C.  W. 
Kliot : 

The  Pilgrims  were  plain,  labouring  people  who  all  worked 
with  their  hands  and  expected  to  get  their  living  as  '  planters. 
They  made  their  living  by  farming,  tlshlng,  htnitlng,  and  practi*. 
Ing  the  elementary  trades  ot  a  new  settlement.  .  .  .  They  sailed 
from  Kngland  under  articles  ot  agreement  which  wore  to  govern 
the  proceedings  ot  a  (Joint- )''tnck  comiiany,  the  shareii  of  which 
were  held  by  two  rlaases  of  pernons,  one  called  '  adventurers 
and  the  other  '  plant^Ts.'  The  ailventurere  merely  put  capitAl 
Intfl  the  outlUtlng  of  the  oxpedlt  Ion.  The  plaiitors  were  norsoni 
who  rrosned  the  ocean  and  were  to  bear  the  liaidKliips  and 
labours  of  the  exi>edllloii.  The  planters  might  or  iniglit  not 
putenplul  Into  the  venture.  Home  did  acipiire  shares  In  tiM 
Joint  stflck  eomnanv  an  adventurers  by  putting  in  money 
or  money's  worth  Iti  goods:  hut  the  greater  iiart  did  not 
hold  shares  except  as  ))lanl<>r».  Kvery  pliuiler  aged  mxlcon 
yearn  and  upwards  received  on  going  a  single  share  in  the 
stock  company  rated  at  ten  pounds.     A  planter  who  carried 
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with  him  his  wi(e  and  children  or  flervants  waa  allowed  a  share 
in  the  company  for  every  person  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards 
and  for  every  two  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  old. 
Every  child  under  ten  who  went  in  the  ship  was  to  receive  in 
the  ultimate  division  of  the  holdings  of  the  company  fifty  acres 
of  unmanured  land.  All  the  planters  were  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
out  of  the  common  stock  and  goods  of  the  company.  Each 
planter  was  to  work  four  days  in  each  week  for  the  company, 
and  two  for  himself  and  family.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  each 
planter,  head  of  a  family  or  a  group,  should  own  the  house  and 
•garden  land  occupied  by  him  and  his.  The  undertaking  entered 
mto  on  these  terms  was  a  strong  case  of  co-operation  and  co- 
operative management  for  a  short  term  of  years,  with  acquisi- 
tion by  every  head  of  a  family,  at  the  end  of  that  short  term,  of 
a  house  and  garden  {The  Road  toward  Peace,  p.  169  f.). 

For  the  protection  of  the  colony,  every  able-bodied  citizen 
was  expected  to  bear  arms.  Every  youth  learnt  the  use  of  the 
simple  weapons  which  were  then  available  for  the  chase  and  for 
war.  The  Pilgrims  started  the  New  England  muster  and 
military  system,  prototype  of  the  admirable  military  organiza- 
tion of  republican  Switzerland  (ib.  p.  174). 

In  the  fourth  year  the  communal  system  was 
still  further  abandoned.  A  piece  of  land  was 
granted  in  perpetuity  to  each  family  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  acre  to  every  person,  as  near  to  the 
town  as  might  be.  Gradually  room  had  to  be 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  enterprise  in  the 
collection  of  furs.  In  1626  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers sold  their  rights  in  the  plantation  to  Isaac 
AUerton  and  some  associates  for  £1800.  All 
'  heads  of  families  and  able  young  men  of  the 
colony '  then  became  partners.  The  land  and 
cattle  were  divided,  and  each  received  by  lot 
twenty  acres  of  land.  Bradford,  Allerton,  Standish, 
Winslow,  Brewster,  and  three  others  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  debts  of  the  colony,  and  hired 
the  trade  of  the  whole  community  for  a  term  of 
years  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  debts.  The 
community  then  definitely  broke  with  its  com- 
munistic tradition  and  entered  on  that  capitalistic 
phase  of  social  organization  which  is  still  an  out- 
standing feature  of  American  life. 

A  reply  to  critics. — The  charge  most  frequently 
levelled  against  the  Pilgrim  colony  is  that  of 
illiberality.  It  is  urged  that  they  adopted  the 
very  methods  which  had  driven  them  out  of 
England.  John  Lyford,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  London  Merchants  as  a  clergyman,  was  sent 
home  for  trying  to  set  up  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  his  offence  was  confined  to 
occasional  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  They  perse- 
cuted Roger  Williams  and  drove  him  out  to  become 
the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  They  severely  re- 
pressed the  Quakers,  and  they  were  guilty  of  the 
confusion  of  Church  and  State  functions  against 
which  tliey  had  protested  in  England. 

The  reply  to  this  charge  is  twofold.  (1)  In  the 
early  days  of  the  colony  it  existed  in  the  midst  of 
enemies.  Its  Brownist  reputation  exposed  it  to 
constant  criticism  both  from  England  and  from 
other  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  very 
existence  depended  on  maintaining  the  purity  of 
its  own  communion  and  its  solidarity  in  the  face 
of  hostility.  Bradford's  conduct  towards  Roger 
Williams  was  personally  merciful  and  considerate. 
He  regarded  him  as  a  man  '  godly  and  zealous  .  .  . 
but  very  unsettled  in  judgemente '  (p.  310),  and  this 
was  true.  Williams  was  allowed  to  go  to  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  within  the  Plymouth  patent. 
In  each  case  of  so-called  persecution  other  elements 
were  involved  besides  those  of  religious  opinion. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  ground  of  civil  order 
rather  than  religion.  The  colony  could  not  afford 
to  be  hospitable  to  divergences  of  conduct  which 
would  break  up  its  solidarity.  Measures  of  caution 
even  carried  to  the  point  of  excess  were  preferable, 
in  the  interests  of  public  policy,  to  taking  risks 
which  might  jeopardize  the  main  witness  and  even 
the  existence  of  the  colony. 

(2)  Another  line  of  reply  is  that  Plymouth,  in 
virtue  of   its  democratic  method,   contained   the 
remedy  for  its  own  mistakes.     The  argument  for 
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democratic  liberalism  is  not  that  it  will  always  be 
right,  but  that,  when  it  goes  wrong,  it  can  right 
itself.  An  authoritative  autocratic  government 
is  necessarily  dogmatic,  and,  having  gone  wrong  in 
a  matter  of  judgment  or  policy,  generally  makes 
the  wrong  worse  by  using  force  to  make  the  wrong 
appear  right.  Thus  it  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and 
hastens  to  a  catastrophe.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment may  make  as  many  mistakes  as  an  autocratic 
government,  but  the  mistake,  once  discovered,  is 
easily  repudiated  and  remedied  by  a  change  of 
leaders  and  of  policy.  The  appeal  in  democracy  is 
always  to  some  principle  of  reason  and  justice 
within  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  democratic 
method  is  the  surest  way  of  allowing  that  principle 
to  assert  itself.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  re- 
sponsible for  acts  that  in  the  modern  judgment, 
though  not  in  its  own,  were  illiberal,  but  it  was 
never  illiberal  in  principle.  It  worked  out  in  its 
own  way  a  distinction  between  civil  and  religious 
policy,  and  ultimately  established  a  much  greater 
freedom  of  individual  opinion  than  England  has 
yet  achieved.  It  led  the  way  towards  the  discovery 
that  in  order  to  live  peaceably  and  helpfully  beside 
each  other  it  is  only  necessary  that  men  should 
cherish  the  same  ideals  of  public  liberty,  public 
justice,  and  co-operative  management. 

The  Pilgrim  colony — Plymouth — existed  as  a 
separate  State  only  from  1620  to  1691,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  Massacliusetts.  By  far  the 
most  important  part  of  its  history  is  included  in 
the  years  before  1660.  During  the  years  1620-60 
it  was  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Bradford, 
Standish,  and  Brewster,  and  its  influence  was  due 
to  the  precedents  laid  down  by  these  outstanding 
personalities.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Plymouth 
was  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  benefits  of  democracy 
without  its  drawbacks.  The  disadvantages  of 
popular  rule  are  well  known  :  it  tends  to  be 
unstable  ;  it  lacks  authority  ;  it  encourages  place- 
seeking  andpopularity-hunting,  and  sets  a  premium 
on  self-advertisement.  From  all  these  Plymouth 
was  saved  by  the  massive  character  of  its  first 
leader,  Bradford.  He  held  office  without  salary, 
and  so  stimulated  public  spirit.  He  promoted  unity 
in  the  colonial  government  by  maintaining  the 
pre-eminence  of  Plymouth  and  by  supervising  the 
growing  townships.  He  gave  stability  to  the 
government  by  preventing  it  from  going  to  ex- 
tremes, and  he  introduced  social  and  philanthropic 
reforms  so  far  in  advance  of  the  general  custom  in 
England  that  many  have  attributed  them  to  his 
sojourn  in  Leyden,  when  he  may  have  reaped  the 
benefits  of  centuries  of  Dutcli  experience.  So 
consistently  was  Bradford  elected  to  the  post  of 
governor  that  the  colony  is  perhaps  best  pictured 
as  a  large  family  over  which  this  wise  leader  pre- 
sided with  paternal  authority.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  five  years,  when  at  his  request 
Winslow  or  Prince  held  office,  Bradford  was  gover- 
nor from  1621  till  his  death  in  1657. 

During  his  long  period  of  office  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit  in  public  affairs  had 
time  to  get  well  established,  such  as  local  self- 
government  based  on  the  primary  or  township 
meeting,  elective  unpaid  officials.  State  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  registration 
of  land  transfers.  State  schools  and  pensions.  The 
foundation  of  Harvard  University  was  begun  in 
1636  by  John  Harvard,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
a  '  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning  who 
gave  one  half  of  his  estate,  it  being  in  all  about 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  towards  the 
erecting  of  a  college,  and  all  his  library  '  {Chron.  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  p.  142).  His  foundation  was 
made  eft'ective  by  gifts  from  New  England  towns 
which  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.    The  public  hand  of  the  State  added 
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the  rest  (Hunter,  Collect ioius,  i.  242).  The  im- 
portance of  those  methods  lies  not  in  their  local 
value,  but  in  their  having  created  a  type  that  was 
imitated  far  and  wide  as  settlements  multiplied 
and  colonization  spread  over  the  hinterland  benind 
Plymouth. 

7.  Survivals  of  Pilgrim  influence.  —  Heroic 
figures  in  the  dawn  of  a  nation  .s  history  constitute 
one  of  its  most  precion.'*  assets.  Such  figures  are 
the  Pilgrim  settlers  as  they  stand  out  against  the 
background  of  battle  with  nature  and  unsympa- 
thetic governments,  inspired  only  by  great  prin- 
ciples and  a  great  religion.  Americans  have 
learned  to  treasure  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the 
Pilgrim  migration,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly 
the  influence  of  these  men  may  be  traced  in  the 
national  ideals.  At  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts 
an  obelisk  commeuiorates  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. The  original  rock  on  which  they  landed  is 
enclo.sed  to  prevent  curio-hunters  from  carrying 
away  mementos.  Articles  of  furniture  belonging 
to  the  Pilgrims  are  preserved  in  a  special  museum. 
The  names  and  genealogies  of  the  Mayflower 
families  are  carefully  preserved.  A  society  of 
Americans  in  England  is  known  as  '  the  Pilgrims,' 
and  it  has  recently  cooperated  in  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  minaret  at  Southampton  marking  the 
spot  from  which  the  Pilgrims  sailed.  In  the 
Pilgrim  clubs,  such  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  which 
hold  an  annual  dinner,  diminutive  models  of  the 
Mayflower  are  distributed  to  the  gnests ;  and  the 
heroic  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims  still  appear  in  post- 
prandial perorations.  The  religious  significance  of 
the  Pilgrim  migration  gives  way  on  such  occasions 
to  their  importance  as  national  founders  and 
pioneei-s. 

More  significant  are  such  institutions  as  Thanks- 
giving Day — 26th  Nov. — which  commemorates  a 
turning-point  in  the  experience  of  the  first  settlers. 
(n  October  of  each  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issues  a  proclamation  recalling  occasions  for 
special  thanksgiving  and  recognizing  providential 
guidance  in  the  events  of  the  year.  The  governor 
of  each  Stfl.te  issues  a  proclamation  for  his  own 
State  with  the  same  general  object.  The  people 
are  invited  to  spend  a  day  of  thanksgiving  on  the 
date  mentioned.  Kither  on  this  day  or,  more  com- 
monly, on  the  preceding  evening  public  and  united 
services  are  held,  at  which  an  address  is  given  on 
the  religious  significance  of  some  public  event. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  genuine  illustra- 
tions 01  national  religion  in  any  country,  and  its 
general  observance  is  the  more  notable  as  there 
\*  no  Established  Churcli  in  any  State.  It  is  an 
a<lequate  illustration  of  the  observance  of  national 
religion  without  an  Established  Church.  '  Fore- 
fathers' Oay,'  which  celebrates  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  is  also  observed  iuinuallyon 
22nd  Dec,  though  21st  Dec.  (new  style)  more  accur- 
ately represents  the  date  of  the  event. 

Tlie  Pilgrim  colony  of  Plymouth  exercised  an 
influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers  on  New 
England  States  with  which  it  wa-s  incorporated, 
and  that  influenci'  was  npccially  markecl  in  the 
direction  of  (\)  nelf-goveminenl.  The  tradition  of 
the  other  colonics,  such  as  Massachusetts,  had 
more  of  the  old. world  reliance  on  authority,  tradi 
linn,  nnil  force.  The  Pilgrim  cohmy  hml  been 
founded  on  the  basis  of  self  government,  and, 
althongh  everything  was  ibjne  in  the  king's  name, 
it  wan  lioth  in  principle  and  in  ettw.t  left  to  evolve 
itpi  dexliny  from  its  own  resources.  It  is  to  the 
relative  nueeoiu  of  lliefu-  experiments  that  America 
owe*  its  unlionndeil  faith  in  the  ade>]uacy  of  demo- 
•rrncy  f'lr  the  giiidanee  of  llie  nH'airs  of  a  nation. 

I'l\  Although  the  PilgriitiH  were  commdled  to 
defenil  theniHolvex  by  the  use  of  arms,  tiicir  prin- 
ciplan  were  peace  principles.     Their  first  cH'ort  won 


to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.  If  other 
white  men  nad  not  disturbed  their  relations  with 
the  Indians,  they  might  have  continued  free 
from  the  disturbances  of  war.  They  never  left 
peace  for  war  willingly  and  without  regret. 
This  original  bias  in  favour  of  peace  methods  has 
grown  stronger  with  the  history  of  the  States,  and 
has  left  its  mark  in  the  fact  that  America  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  smallest 
army  in  proportion  to  its  population  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Its  long  frontier  with  Canada  had 
known  no  fort  and  only  one  ship  of  war  for  a  century. 
American  influence  in  Europe  is  thrown  consis- 
tently on  the  side  of  peace.  The  peace  treaties  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  Democratic  Govern- 
ment are  the  most  careful  and  ingenious  instrument 
yet  devised  by  any  nation  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  the  final  arl)itrainent  of  war. 
(3)  The  special  genius  of  the  American  people  is 
a  singular  combination  of  practical  phiUtnthropy 
and  commercial  shrewdness.  It  is  weak  on  ttie 
side  of  governmental  co-ordination,  strong  on  the 
side  of  individual  initiative  and  personal  develop- 
ment. It  regards  education  up  to  the  university 
standard  as  a  right  of  the  American  born,  and 
relies  on  education  as  the  principal  method  of  pro- 
ducing national  unity  and  patriotism.  It  has 
profound  confidence  in  its  own  standards  of  value, 
and  is  generously  active  in  promoting  philanthropy 
and  Christian  missions.  It  is  strongly  averse  to 
class  distinction,  and  accepts  alien  immigration  so 
long  as  the  immigiants  conform  to  American 
standards  of  citizenship.  In  spite  of  numerous 
personal  eccentricities,  the  general  standards  of 
morality  are  Puritan.  The  relations  of  the  sexes 
are  natural  and  healthy,  and  a  'New  England 
conscience '  is  a  synonym  for  an  exact  moral 
rectitude  that  produces  a  high  level  of  personal 
character.  It  would  be  fanciful  to  trace  all  those 
characteristics  to  one  origin,  but  undoubtedly  they 
have  flourished  in  America  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Separatist  Puritanism  was  hospitable  to  those 
features  of  human  progress  ami  hostile  to  the 
oi)po8ing  influences.  Democracy  in  America  is 
not  quite  so  triumphant  over  all  the  evils  of  the 
Old  World  as  some  of  its  advocates  have  claimed, 
but  it  has  encountered  so  many  diliiculties  in  its 
course  with  success  that  it  has  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  found  adequate  in  meeting 
the  remaindei'. 

LlTKRiTURB.— i.  RRPRtXTSOFOnnilKAL  ItOCl'MKXTS—Chron- 

ictfs  0/  thr  Piltjrim  Fathers,  with  introd.  by  Joluj  Wartolield 
(' Evcrymaii'M  Litjrary*),  Ix>t)doii,  1910.  conlainH  Nathaniel 
Morton's  Sfw  Kii'iland'n  Mniwrtal  ami  Kupplemcnt,  Robert 
Cushman's  Oif'''turne,John  Smith's  Acjr  Kimland'f  Triatji, atvi 
Edward  Winslow's  Relation  and  Bru/  Narration  (ali  except 
New  Enfttand's  Trials  reprhitcd  from  Itic  cfid.  of  ttie  BoBt^m 
Oon(rre(fational  Boani  of  I'uhlicatioii) ;  William  Bradford's 
journal,  Thf  Hist,  of  PlymOftth  Ptantation.  MKSsachusetta 
Historical  Society-,  BohtYjn,  Jsrit((cd.  V.  Paget,  RraJ/ord's  Uist. 
0/ thf  Plyirwxith  Seltlntwnt,  l^ondon,  1009) ;  William  Brewster, 
Lettrr  Rook,  iMaHrtftc.hiiKctls  MiHt^tric-al  So<'iety,  ItHNton,  ITrti; 
G.  Monrt,  Relation,  with  iiitrod.  a?id  netct*  by  H.  M.  Dexler, 
do.  IstUi ;  S.  Purcbas,  Hoktuytna  Posthuinua  or  Purcha^i  IJiii 
Pittjriinrs,  UlusRow,  lHO.^-07,  vol.  xix.,  witli  ahridtoncntA  of 
Winalow'H  Relation  onrl  tiood  Nrwg  from  A'ctc  Enijland;  John 
Winthrop,  Jmirnat,  fli.il.  of  A'cic  Knqtand,  ;6«)-4.'),  ert.  .1.  K. 
lIoBuier,  New  Ynrk,  lilllH ;  William  Wood,  Nfw  England's 
Protprct  (lllll-l),  o<l.  ().  Ocaii,  H.isIimi,  ISdfi ;  Edward  Arher, 
Sstoryofthf  Piljrim  Fathers  a.itAftd  hy  ThevM-eUws,  their  Friends 
and  their  Ertemiss,  London,  BoRlon,  an<I  Now  York,  1807; 
Oliver  Cromwell's  .Soldiers'  Bible,  faofliniilc,  ed.  K.  Oalamy, 
London,  1804  ;  Robert  Browne,  A  New  i'ear's  Ou\ft,  Oonnre- 
Kalional  lilNtorioal  Ho<:icty,  do.  1004. 

il.  Ciii.i.KCTiOKs  OF  oiii'n.vAi.  ;',i;'K«.'i  — Puhlii'atlonn  of  thv 
MawuirhuHi'ttfl  Illrtt^^riral  .Smilety,  Bonton,  1702;  A.  Youn^, 
f'hrnnicles  of  th^  Piltjrim  Fathers  of  the  t^olony  of  Plymonth, 
ItSOf-RJOr},  do.  1841  ;'  J.  Hunter,  Collertiims  eoneennng  the 
Early  Hist,  o/  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  liondon,  1840; 
P.  Force,  Traets  and  other  Papers  relafiriti  prinrijmlly  to  the 
Oriffin,  Settlsmfnt,and  Progress  t{f  ths  Colonies  in  ^  .  Amtriea, 
Wn»hinu't.on,  183(M7,  II. 

III.  JHiinKlilf  HIsTiiHICAI.  ACCOVXTS—}.  Waddington,  Con- 
nrej/atiiinal  History,  Umdon,  18ll0-sn,  il.  ;  Williston  Walker, 
The  (breeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,  New  Ynrk, 
1803;  Early  Independents.  ei\.    A,  Mnrkennal,  London,  180S ; 
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Cbamplin  Burrag-e,  Thf.  Sarti/  English  Dissenters,  1560-161,1, 
Camliiidfje,  1912  (an  oi-iginal  piece  of  work  with  some  (resli 
inatcriiil,  but  not  always  balanced  in  judgment);  H.  M. 
Dexter,  The  Cmigrefjatiimalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred 
Years  as  seen  in  its  /,iterat7tre  (Lectures  at  Andover,  1876-79), 
New  York  and  London,  1880;  H.  M.  and  M.  Dexter,  The 
Enijiand  and  Holland  of  the  Pil(jrims,  do.  190G  (both  these 
books  contain  a  mass  of  information  on  facts  and  literature)  ; 
L.  Bacon.  The  Genesis  of  the  Neiv  England  Churches,  London, 
1874  ;  H.  W.  Clark,  Hist,  of  English  Noiicmifurmlty,  do.  1911 
(an  attempt  to  show  that  the  history  of  Free  Churches  is  inspired 
by  one  idea,  principle,  or  spirit,  viz.  the  subordination  of 
organization  to  life);  Winnifred  Cockshott,  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers :  Their  Church  and  Colony,  do.  1909  (an  eminently 
readable  historical  narrative  specially  useful  for  the  relations  of 
the  Pilgrim  colony  to  its  environment  in  America) ;  John 
Brown,  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Hew  England  and  their 
Puritan  Successors,  do.  1896  (a  standard  history  based  on 
origmal  research);  Charles  William  Eliot,'  The  Pilgrims'  Ideals, 
A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  in  1C20,'  in  The  Road  toward 
Peace,  Boston  and  New  York,  1915  (valuable  for  description  of 
the  social  economy  of  the  Pilgrim  colony) ;  E.  Dowden, 
Puritan  and  Anglican,  London,  1900;  R.  Browne,  A  Trtatise 
of  Heforination  tmthout  tarying  for  ante,  Middelburg,  1582, 
reprinted  by  the  Con;iregational  Hist.  Society,  London,  19U3 ; 
A.  Mackennal,  The  Story  of  the  English  Separatists,  do.  1893  ; 
J.  A.  Doyle,  The  English  in  America,  'The  Puritan  CJolonies,' 
do.  1887  ;  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  A  General  Hist,  of  New 
Engltind,  New  York,  1SS9 ;  J.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pilgrim 
Republic:  A  Historical  Review  of  the  Colony  of  Nexc  Plymouth, 
Boston,  1888.  U.  MaCFADYEN. 

PILLARS.— See  Poles  and  Posts,  Stones. 

PINDAR. — I.  Life. — Pindar,  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  Greece,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kynos- 
kephalai  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia  in  (52'2  or)  518  B.C. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
Pyth.  viii.  is  assigned  to  the  year  446  B.C.  As  his 
earliest  poem,  Pyth.  x.,  belongs  to  498  B.C.,  his 
poetical  activity  covers  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  the  most  stirring  epoch  of  Greek 
history. 

The  ancient  lives  of  Pindar,  which  are  full  of 
the  usual  type  of  legend  attaching  to  the  youth  of 
genius,  have  little  or  no  independent  value.  His 
family  was  of  aristocratic  blood,  claiming  descent 
from  the  Aigeidai  (Pyth.  v.  75  f.  :  'Ikovto  Bi)papSe 
ipwrei  Alyetdai,  ((xol  narepes) ;  his  father's  name  is 
variously  given  in  the  ancient  lives  as  Daiphantos, 
Pagondas,  Skopelinos,  his  mother's  as  Kleodike  or 
Myrto.  In  the  course  of  his  poetic  career  he  was 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  ruling 
families  of  Greece  proper,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  and  Kyrene  in  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  specially  close  connexion  with  Delphi,  where 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  according  to  Pausanias, 

avattenai  ov  noppttj  rrj^  eartas  dpovo^  IlivSdpov  crtSrjpov  fj-ev 
eirrti'  o  6p6vo^,  int  Se  avTiZ  ^fxuriv  ottotc  afftiKOno  e«  AeAt^oif^, 
KaB4^€<T6ai  re  r'ov  IliVSapof  Ka\  aS^tv  bnoaa  Ttiif  afrftdriuv  « 
'KToWutva  eiTTtv  (X.  xxiv.  5). 

He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Argos.  His  tomb  in  the 
hii)podrome  at  Thebes  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(IX.  xxiii.  2). 

Arrian  (Armb.  I.  is.  10)  and  Plutarch  (Alex.  11)  record  the 
pleasing  story  that,  when  Alexander  the  Grt%t  razed  Thebes  to 
the  ground,  he  spared  the  house  of  Pindar  as  well  as  the 
descendants  of  the  poet  '  out  of  reverence  for  Pindar.'  The 
ruins  of  this  house  were  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
and  beside  it  a  'temple  of  the  Dindymene  Mother  (Kybele), 
dedicated  by  Pindar,  the  image  being  the  work  of  Aristomedes 
and  Socrates  of  Thebes.  The  practice  is  to  open  this  temple  on 
one  day  in  the  year  and  no  more.  I  had  tlie  good  fortune  to 
visit  it  on  that  day  and  saw  the  image  of  Pentelic  marble,  as 
well  as  the  throne '  (Paus.  ix.  xxv.  3).  To  this  temple  Pindar 
himself  seems  to  refer  in  Pyth.  in.  77  ff. ;  '  But  I  will  pray  to  the 
Mother,  the  awful  goddess  unto  whom  with  Pan  beside  my  door 
the  maidens  sing  ofttimes  by  night.' 

2.  Works. — Pindar's  lyric  production  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  subject  and  form.  His  poems  were 
distributed  by  Aristophaues  of  Byz.autium  in  17 
books  :  0/xvot^  Traiaces,  di60paij.^oi  {6  books)  ;  Tpo(T6oia 
(2) ;  irapB^vLa  (3)  ;  vtropxvf^^'''^'  (2) :  iyKw/j.ta,  dprjvot., 
(irivlKia.  (4).  Fragments  of  the  various  tj'pes  sur- 
vive, but  only  the  epinikian  odes  are  extant  in  any 
completeness. 

The  etriviKia  are  classified  —  not  alwa3's  quite 
accurately — as  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean.  and 


Isthmian,  according  to  the  games  at  which  the 
particular  victory  celebrated  was  won.  It  might 
seem  surprising  at  first  sight  that  round  a  theme 
so  apparently  trivial  as  an  athletic  victory  Pindar 
should  have  been  able  to  weave  poetry  of  enduring 
interest  and  charm.  But,  indeed,  the  details  of 
the  victory  are,  as  a  rule,  only  lightly  touched 
upon.  The  central  theme  of  the  poem  is  a  myth 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  victor's  family 
or  city,  which  Pindar  introduces  with  surprising 
propriety  and  skill.  This  myth,  and  the  moral 
reflexions  which  it  suggests  and  illustrates,  con- 
stitute the  real  substance  of  the  Pindaric  poetiy. 

But,  further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
great  games  for  which  Pindar  wrote  were  much 
more  than  mere  athletic  gatherings  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  modern  times.  Part  of  the  regular 
ritual  at  the  funeral  of  a  dead  chieftain  was  .■in 
athletic  contest — an  ayiiv  ^irtrd^ios— such  as  that 
described  in  Iliad  xxiii.,  embracing  competitions 
in  feats  of  physical  strength  and  skill  as  well  as  in 
music  and  poetry. 

Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  C54ff.)  tells  us  that  at  the  funeral 
of  Amphidamas,  king  of  Chalkis  in  Euboia,  '  his  great-hearted 
sons  advertised  many  prizes  :  and  there  I  say  that  I  was  victor- 
ious in  the  hymn  and  carried  off  an  eared  tripod.' 

Celebrations  of  this  sort  held  annually  in  honour 
of  a  local  hero  and  accompanied  by  the  due  per- 
formance of  offerings  (^rayiafi.aTa)  to  the  dead  are 
attested  all  over  Greece.  It  was  an  amalgamation 
of  such  local  hero-cults  with  the  worship  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Poseidon  that  gave  rise  to  the  great 
national  games  of  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the 
Isthmus. 

Thus  these  meetings  were  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  religious  festivals,  of  national  and  not 
merely  local  meaning  and  importance.  And  as 
national  festivals  they  conferred  on  the  victor  and 
his  city  a  glory  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
a  modern  parallel.  Politically,  too,  they  were  of 
immense  value  for  the  realization  of  Hellenic 
unity,  none  but  competitors  of  acknowledged 
Greek  blood  being  admitted  to  participation  in 
them.  In  the  brilliant  period  at  which  Pindar 
wrote  the  Greeks  had  everywhere  repelled  the 
barbarians  —  Persian,  Etruscan,  Carthaginian. 
They  had  vindicated  their  '  place  in  the  sun,'  and 
had  entered  into  full  possession  of  their  heritage  of 
intellectual  freedom,  champions  of  civilization  and 
conscious  of  their  power.  The  games  celebrated  at 
the  hallowed  sanctuaries  of  Greece  were  not  only 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-couutiy  but  for  their 
distant  colonies  beyond  the  seas  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  together  to  worship  the  gods  of  their 
ancestors  and  to  realize  amid  the  splendour  of  the 
festival  their  common  pride  and  glory  of  Hellenic 
blood.  Small  wonder  that  the  victor  at  Olympia 
or  at  Delphi  seemed  to  have  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  earthly  success. 

'  The  victor  for  the  rest  of  his  life  hath  a  honeyed  calm,  so  far 
as  touches  games  '  (01.  i.  97  ff.). 

This  is  the  feeling  which  the  sculptor  of  the  famous 
statue  of  the  charioteer  discovered  at  Delphi  in 
1896  has  sought  to  realize. 

'  Le  conducteur  de  char  est  beau,  paisible,  heureux  d'avoir 
giigii6  le  prix  :  il  s'en  contente'  (E.  Bourguet,  Les  Ruines  de 
Dclphes,  Paris,  1914,  p.  2S7). 

3.  Leading  thoughts.— (a)  The  frailty  of  man. — 
We  are  told  that  at  a  Roman  triumpli  it  was 
customary  for  a  slave  to  ride  behind  the  general 
in  the  triumphal  car,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remind 
him  of  his  mortality :  '  Respice  post  te,  hominem 
memento  te.' 

'  et,  sibi  consul 
Ne  placeat,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem '  (Juv.  x.  41  f.). 

So  in  Pindar  over  against  the  brilliance  of  festal 
joy  and  splendour  looms  always  the  shudow  of 
mortality.  Thus  in  Ncm.  xi. — a  poem  which  is, 
however,  not  an  imvLKiov — he  says  ; 

'  Now  if  a  man  hath  wealth  and  in  beauty  surpass  others. 
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and  foremost  in  ^mes  also  hath  displayed  his  iuit;ht,  let  him 
remember  that  his  raiment  covers  mortal  limbs  and  that  last 
of  all  he  shall  put  on  a  garment  of  earth  '  (16  ff.). 

But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
this  is  no  pessimism  which  should  blunt  the  edge 
of  enthusiasm.  It  is  only  the  sober  colouring 
which  human  life  presents  *to  an  eye  that  liath 
kept  watch  o'er  man's  mort-ality.'  Hence,  so  far 
as  it  works  in  practice,  it  is  made  an  incentive  to 
redeem  the  time  by  some  deed  of  glory  which  shall 
annul  the  triumph  of  death. 

'The  high  adventure  accepts  not  the  coward  ;  since  we  must 
die,  wherefore  should  one  sit  in  darkness  nursing  a  nameless 
age  without  lot  in  glorious  deeds  ? '  (0/.  i.  81  ff.).  '  A  man  forijets 
Hades  when  he  attains  his  heart's  desire'  (i6.  viii.  72f.).  The 
right  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  Argonauts,  in  whom  '  Hera 
kindled  the  aU-persuasive  sweet  longing  for  the  ship  Argo,  that 
none  should  stay  behind,  nursing  by  his  mother's  side  an  un- 
adventurous  life,  but  rather,  even  at  the  price  of  death,  should 
earn  along  with  his  fellows  valour's  drug '  iP{/th.  iv.  1S4  flf.). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  no  single  passage  of 
Pindar  are  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  certainty  of 
death  made  a  plea  for  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  in 
the  present. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Pindar  than 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  preaches  this  sane 
and  clear-eyed  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
mortality.  Men  and  gotis  are,  indeed,  the  cliildren 
of  one  mother,  Earth,  but  they  are  born  to  ditlerent 
destinies : 

'One  ifl  the  race  of  men,  one  the  race  of  gods,  and  from  one 
mother  do  we  both  have  breath  ;  but  an  altogether  separate 
power  (fiiJi-o^ts)  divideth  us;  man  is  naught,  but  the  brazen 
heaven  abideth,  an  habitation  unshaken  for  ever '  (Nem.  vi.  1  ff.). 

Human  life  has  its  own  appropriate  goods  :  health, 
wealth,  the  blessing  of  children,  a  good  name;  to 
the  stable  and  unbroken  felicity  of  the  gods  a  mere 
mortal  must  not  aspire. 

•I  come  to  pray  that  thou,  O  Olympic  victor,  luayst  carry  a 
cheerful  old  age  unto  the  end,  thy  sons,  O  Psauniis,  standing  by 
thv  side.  If  a  man  waters  bis  prosperity  to  ht^alth,  sufficient  in 
possessions  and  adding  thereto  fair  fame,  let  him  not  seek  to 
become  a  god  '  (01.  v.  21  ff.).  '  Mayst  thou  weave  life's  web  in 
happiness  unto  the  end  and  thy  children's  children  have  ever- 
more the  portion  that  now  is  and  belter  in  the  after  days '  (Nem. 
vii.  Odff.).  *  A  god  might  have  a  heart  untouched  of  woe,  but 
bappy  and  worthy  to  be  sung  is  that  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  whoso,  victorious  with  his  hands  or  the  excellence  of  his 
feet,  hath  won  the  mightiest  of  prizes  by  his  daring  and  his 
strength,  and,  while  he  yet  lives,  nath  seen  his  son  dtily  attain 
the  Pythian  crown.  The  brazen  heaven  he  may  never  climb ; 
butallKlories  th,it  we  of  mortal  race  attain,  tliese  he  accom- 
plishes unto  the  farthest  voyaging.  By  ship  nor  on  foot  shalt 
thou  find  unto  the  meeting  of  the  Hyperbor*'ans  the  wondrous 
way'  (Pyth.  x.  yi  ff.).  *  If  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  being 
tieautifu)  and  doing  deeds  worthy  of  his  beauty,  hath  set  his 
foot  upon  the  utmost  heights  of  valour,  it  is  not  easy  farther  to 
pass  the  trackless  sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Ilerakles'  (AVm. 
lii.  19  ff.).  *  If  toother  with  many  possenaions  a  man  hath  won 
proud  renown.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  mortal  should  reach  with 
his  feet  any  farther  height'  (ih.  ix.  46f.).  '  Whatsoever  records 
are  blown  among  men  touching  the  infinite  glory  of  the  dead  or 
the  living,  these  they  have  attained  utt^-rly  ;  in  deeds  of  utmost 
valour  they  lay  their  hands  from  home  upon  the  pillars  of 
Iler&kles  ;  seek  no  farther  excellence'  (Isth.  lii.  (iv.)  27  ff.).  '  If 
any  roan  fores  well  and  \n  well  spoken  of,  seek  not  to  become 
ZeiiB ;  thou  hast  all.  If  this  share  of  glory  be  thine.  Mortal 
things  beBtmorUls '(•'».  Iv.  (v.)  i;iff.). 

Change  and  uncertainty  are  the  dominant  char- 
iicteriHticM  of  human  life  : 

'Surely  man's  death  hath  no  appointed  term  nor  know  we 
when  we  shall  end  a  iiuiet  day  with  enduring  i;ood  ;  divers 
streams  at  divtrrs  tinioH  como  unto  men,  fraught  with  Joy  or 
with  sorrow '(Of.  II.  s:iff.). 

The  life  of  man  in  in  its  very  esHence  a  tangled 
hkein,  a  chequer  of  good  and  evil.  For  a  man  to 
aHpiro  t^>  more  wfjuld  bn  to  seek  to  (ncrstt'p  the 
b<mndari)'H  of  juHlico  {SUr})  —  the  alte  terminus 
furren^t  which  divides  the  destiny  of  mortals  from 
that  of  the  gotU. 

'A  man  with  hi*  mortal  mind  should  seek  such  think'**  from 
lhi>  ifodii  am  are  ntent,  knowirijf  that  whi''h  Mes  at  his  frr>t,  HUch 
dMiliny  as  we  arr>  l»orn  to.  AHpir<>  not,  (J  my  soul,  to  deathleNs 
life,  but  oxh.-iunl  thy  praitlrnhle  meann' (t'pth.  HI.  f.ltff.).  '  If 
thoii,  O  lllrDtri,  ranut  undrrntand  the  sum  of  wordft,  thou 
knoweiit.  bv  h'>nrMy  froin  men  of  old  for  one  K'>'><i  thing  the 
Iminrtrtiili  dfcil  In  morlnln  two  f\i\»  Ui^HhcT.  Now  this  the 
for>||Rh  arc  rt'il  nblt*  to  bear  In  onlvrly  wine  (nt'xruw  ^^pt^y),  but 
onl/  govl  mf!n  who  turn  the  fair  things  out'  (•/'.  III.  81). 


On  no  other  condition  can  human  prosperity 
attain  such  relative  stability  and  permanence  as 
are  attainable  by  mortality  than  that  it  be  made 
up  both  of  *  these  and  those '  (rd  Kai  rd),  of  good  and 
evil. 

*  Yet  quench  the  boast  in  silence ;  Zeus  giveth  both  these  and 
those,  Zeus  the  lord  of  all '  (Isth.  iv.  (v.)  51  ff.).  *  They  say  that 
just  so  a  man's  felicity,  if  it  blooms  enduringly,  must  take  both 
these  and  those'  (Pyth.  vii.  16 ff.).  '  Even  for  men  who  strive 
there  isuncertainty  of  Fortune  till  they  reach  the  very  end.  For 
she  giveth  both  of  these  things  and  of  those' (/srA.  iii!  (iv.)52ff.). 

(b)  The  strength  of  the  gods. — Over  against  the 
frailty  and  mutability  of  mortality  Pindar  empha- 
sizes the  strength  and  stability  of  the  gods  : 

'  Time  (aiwc)  witli  the  rolling  days  brings  ever  other  changes  : 
but  the  children  of  the  gods  are  unwounded'  (Isth.  iii.  18). 
'  In  a  little  while  the  pleasure  of  men  grows  up,  and  even  so  it 
falls  to  the  ground  when  shaken  by  an  adversedoom.  Creatures 
of  a  day  !  what  is  anybody '?  what  is  nobody  ?  Man  is  the  dream 
of  a  shadow  '  (/'//^i';.  viii.  92  ff.). 

The  background  of  Pindar's  theology  is  the 
orthodox  traditional  theology  of  his  race,  with  its 
anthropomorpliic  representation  of  the  gods  as  a 
race  of  beings  superior,  indeed,  to  men  but  of  like 
passions  with  them.  But  the  reasoned  beliefs  of 
the  worshipper  are  inevitably  framed  in  a  setting 
of  tradition,  much  of  which  is  repugnant  alike  to 
his  intellect  and  to  his  moral  sense.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Pindar,  like  vKschylus,  felt  strongly 
that  the  orthodox  theology  held  much  that  was 
inconsistent  with  a  worthy  conception  of  the  gods. 
He  would  have  sympathized  with  Xenophanes  in 
his  censure  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  'who  have 
attributed  to  the  gods  all  things  that  are  a 
shame  and  a  reproach  among  men,  and  he  would 
have  agreed  with  the  famous  line  of  Ktiripides 
(ap.  Pint.  Mor.  21  A) :  ct  dioi  n  dpw<xt  (paOXof,  ovk 
elffiv  deoi.  *Meet  is  it,' says  Pindar,  '  that  a  man 
should  speak  noble  things  of  the  gods  :  the  blame 
is  less'  (01.  i.  35). 

This  feeling  is  well  illustrated  by  the  manner 
in  which  Pindar  on  occasion  refines  the  grosser 
elements  of  the  traditional  mythology. 

Thus  in  01.  i.  he  deals  with  the  story  of  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalos. 
Legend  told  how  TiuiLalos  invited  the  gods  to  a  bainiuet  at 
which  he  served  up  to  them  his  son  Pelops.  The  gods  did  not 
partake  of  the  flesh,  save  only  Demeter,  who  ate  a  portion  of  his 
shoulder,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  piecre  of  ivory. 
This  story  Pindar  reject-s.  It  i,s  a  mere  invention  of  the  envious 
neighbours  to  account  for  the  supernatural  carrying  off  of  Pelops 
by  Poseidon  ;  the  ivory  slnmlder  (referring  prob:ilily  to  some 
family  birthmark)  was  congenital ;  ho  had  it  even  '  when  Klotho 
took  him  from  the  basin  o(  purification '  (1.  2fi)— the  A«^>jv 
KaBapot,  the  bath  of  purification,  not  a  Mede;i-<'auIdron  in 
which,  I*elias-like,  tlie  Jiiemhra  disjecta  of  the  boy  were  cooked 
into  a  new  life. 

Again,  take  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  Neoptolenms,  son  of 
Achilles,  in  Nem.  vii.  There  was  a  persistent  tradition  that 
Neoptolemos  was  slain  at  Di'Iphi.  According  to  one  \erBion,  he 
had  come  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  (Pans.  x.  vii.  1 : 
Xlvppoi  6  '.^xiAAdov  i1^exfipr]<Tt^^  ai-ry)  and  was  slain  at  the 
instance  of  the  Pythian  priestess  by  the  l>elphians  (^ih.  i.  xiii.  0 : 
Iliippo*'  8i  rbi'  'AvtAA»(ov  tj  Ilrf^ta  npoaera^ey  aTro«T«ii'«t  AeXi^otc) 
or  i)V  .^polio's  prH'St  himself  (il'.  X.  xxiv.  4  :  $td(Tato&'  av  ivravOa 
not  t<rriav  *i/»'  ^  fitotrr6\fpoy  Tbc  'AviAAetus  6  Ifptii^  antKTtii't  tov 
'AirdAAwi'o?).  In  Pindar's  version  all  the  untoward  elements  of 
the  myth  disappear.  Neoptolemos  came,  not  as  an  enemy,  but 
to  offer  to  Apollo  the  flrstfruits  of  the  spoil  of  Troy.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  a  chance  quarrel  that  he  might  fulHI  the 
destiny  which  required  that  one  of  the  house  of  Aiakos  Nbould 
dwell  within  the  grove  of  Ajiollo  and  be  the  presiding  genius  at 
the  hero-celebralions ;  so  far  from  the  Delphians  cjiusing  his 
death,  they  were  much  ffrioved  by  it :  '  Hu  went  unt«  the  god, 
bringing  treasure  of  llrstfruit*  from  Troy ;  and  there  in  a 
quarrel  over  mcal-s  a  man  slew  him  with  a  knife  (/iaxntp?)-  The 
hospitable  Delphians  were  grieved  exceedingly.  Yet  he  but 
fulfilled  his  destiny :  it  was  decreed  that  within  that  most 
ancient  grove  there  should  be  in  time  to  come,  bcMide  thii  well- 
wallcd  abotio  of  the  goil.nomo  one  of  the  lords  Aiakidai,  and  that 
he  HtiMuld  dwell  there  to  he  keeper  of  Judgment-s  for  thesacri- 
tlcial  luToprocessions  to  maintain  justi'^e  of  fair  name'  (New. 
vii.  4(1  f.). 

Vet  airaiii,   Ilu r  I<-||h  us  in   Ihnd   v.  :w<(t.   how   Ileraklus 

woiind<'d  MadfM  at  P.\  ln,s(Klean) :  '  And  giant  Ibidcs  llierewitbal 
itufferi'd  a  Hwift.  iirrtiw,  when  this  Name  man,  the  son  of  /eus, 
smote  hiui  in  Pylnw  amid  the  dead  and  gave  him  over  to 
jmln.  And  he  wi-rit  nnt^  the  dwelling  of  Zeus  and  hi^^h 
Ol>  mims,  grieved  at  heart  and  pierced  with  pain  ;  for  the  arrow 
was  (Irlvi'H  into  his  shoulder  and  ifrievod  hli  soul.'  I'indar, 
In  emphaHixing  the  prowcRi  to  whicn  men  may  attain  liy  favour 
of  the  gods,  instances  this  feutof  Herakles.     But,  us  tliu  issue 
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seems  to  reflect  upon  a  god,  Pindar,  employing  the  figure  of 
aposiopesis,  breaks  off  suddenly  and  says  nothing  of  the  wound- 
ing of  Hades :  '  By  favour  of  God  (BaCfjuav)  are  men  good  and 
wise.  For  how  else  could  Herakles  have  brandished  in  his 
hands  his  club  against  the  trident,  what  time  at  Pyloa  Poseidon 
stood  and  pressed  him  hard  :  pressed  him,  too,  Phoibos  warring 
with  his  silver  bow,  nor  did  Hades  keep  unmoved  the  wand, 
wherewith  he  brings  down  to  the  hollow  way  of  them  that  die 
the  mortal  bodies?  Fling  from  thee^  O  my  mouth,  this  tale  ! 
To  speak  evil  of  the  gods  is  hateful  skJl,  and  untimely  vaunting 
Btrikes  a  note  of  madness.  Prate  not,  then,  of  such  things ; 
leave  war  and  battle  altogether  apart  (xtupi';)  from  the  immortals ' 
(Pyth.  ix.  28  tt.).  The  word  x^pi's,  which  Pindar  uses  here,  is 
almost  technical  in  this  special  sense  ;  cf.  ^Esch.  Ag.  636  f. : 

tv4ir\fj.ov  ^iJ.apov  npewei  KaKayye\u> 
■yAuKTOT)  ixiaiveiv  X'^P'-^  V  ''''■t^V  ^c"""- 
The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  the 
Danaids  in  Pyth.  ix.  lllff.  and  in  the  emphatic  i±6vov  in  Pyth. 
iii.  lUU  f.  {ovTTtp  fiovov  aOavdra  TiKrev  ev  ^dia-  0^Tts),  which  rejects 
in  passing  the  gruesome  saga  which  represented  Achilles  as  the 
sole  survivor  of  seven  children  (Lycophr.  178  ;  schol.  Jl.  xvi.  37, 
etc).  Pindar's  position  is,  in  fact,  precisely  that  of  Euripides, 
Iph.  in  Taur.  386  ff,,  where  Iphigeneia  rejects  the  idea  of 
human  sacrifice  being  pleasing  to  Artemis  : 

eyi)  uef  ouc 
TO.  TacToAou  5eot(7iv  etniaixara 
ania-Ta  Kpi'cu),  jratSos  ijaBr^vaL  ^op^, 
TOvs  &'  fvddS',  aiiTOuy  ovtoj^  dfBpufrroKTOVOv^y 
eiy  TT]!'  Oehv  to  <f)a.v\ov  ai'a<i>fpetv  &0Kuf 
ouSc'i'a  yap  olfiai  Satp-ovtov  ctt/ai  KaK6v. 

'Si  Dieu  a  fait  1  homme  k  son  image,  I'homme  le  lui  a  bien 
rendu.' 

The  gods,  according  to  Pindar's  view,  though 
they  had  birth,  like  men,  are  deathless  and  ageless, 
free  from  disease  and  pain  (frag.  143,  ap.  Pint,  de 
Superstit.  6),  omniscient  {OL  i.  64),  and  all- 
powerful  : 

*  God  accomplishes  every  purpose  according  to  his  hopes ; 
God  who  overtakes  the  winged  eagle  and  outstrips  the  dolphin 
in  the  sea.  and  brino^  low  many  a  proud  man,  but  to  others 
gives  ageless  glory'  (Pyth.  ii.  49ff.).  'Swift  is  the  doing  and 
the  ways  are  short  when  gods  are  fain '  iib.  ix.  67  f.).  '  For  me 
no  marvel  is  beyond  belief  when  it  is  wrought  by  gods'  (ib.  x. 
48  ff.).  'God  is  able  to  raise  undefiled  light  from  black  night 
and  to  hide  the  clear  radiance  of  day  in  cloudy  darkness  '  (frag. 
142,  a?>.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  708). 

Tlie  gods  are  the  authors  of  all  human  success  and 
aciiievement : 

'  From  the  gods  are  all  means  {p.axa.vaC)  for  mortal  excellence 
(apcTai) ;  from  them  are  men  wise  and  mighty  of  hand  and 
eloquent  of  tongue'  {Pyth.  i.  41  f.  ;  cf.  Ot.  x.  (xi)  10).  Only 
such  success  as  the  gods  give  is  to  be  desired :  *  May  I  desire 
glory  from  God '  (Be66(v)  {Pyth.  xi.  50).  Only  such  success  can 
be  enduring  :  'The  prosperity  that  is  begotten  by  the  grace  of 
God  is  more  enduring  for  men  *  (JV«7rt.  viii.  17).  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes :  'Now  I  hope,  but  the  issue  lies  with  God '  {01. 
xiii.  104  f.).  What  is  done  without  God  is  better  left  unsung: 
'  Each  thing  that  is  without  God  is  not  worse  hushed  in  silence  ' 
(i6.  ix.  103). 

The  ineluctability  of  fate  or  destiny  is  strongly 
alhrmed  in  Pindar,  but  it  is  not  an  uncompromising 
fatalism  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  an 
overruling  Providence,  or  deterrent  of  the  initiative 
and  effort  of  men.  A  man  should  cherish  good 
hope  {Isth.  vii.  (viii.)  15) — not  the  Kfceai  i\iribe% 
whose  issue  is  vanity  {Nem.  viii.  45,  Pyth.  iii.  23)  ; 
not  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star ;  that  way 
lies  madness  {Nem.  xi.  48).  A  man's  duty  is  to 
aim  at  a  reasonable  ambition  {ib.  xi.  47) ;  in  the 
perplexities  of  life  to  look  to  the  immediate  duty 
{Isth.  vii.  (viii.)  13 f.).  In  pursuit  of  his  aim  he 
must  spend  and  be  spent,  though  the  issue  is 
uncertain  [01.  v.  15 f.).  He  cannot  foresee  the 
future,  and  fortune  now  bestows  and  now  with- 
holds : 

'The  black  fields  do  not  give  their  fruit  continuously  nor 
will  the  trees  in  every  circling  year  bear  their  fragrant  flowers 
with  equal  wealth,  but  only  alternatelj'.  Even  so  Fate  {fxolpa) 
guides  the  race  of  men.  There  is  given  of  Zeus  no  certain  mark 
for  men.  Yet  do  we  embark  on  high  emprise  and  plan  many 
deeds ;  for  our  limbs  are  chained  by  hope  unabashed  ;  but  the 
river  of  Foreknowledge  is  set  afar  '  (A'ej/i.  xi.  39  ff.). 

We  must  be  content  to  accept  what  fate  has  in 
store  for  us — not  an  austere  impersonal  fate,  but 
the  will  of  God  :  rb  fidpo-i/xov  Ai66€v  rr€irpit)fji.ivov  {Nem. 
iv.  61  ;  cf.  Pijth.  xii.  28  tf.). 

'The    mighty  mind  of    Zeus    steers   {tevficpva)   the   destiny 
{&aifioya)  of  men  whom  he  loves '  {Pyth.  v.  122  f.). 
In  this  conviction  Pindar  says  : 

'  To  me  whatsoever  excellence  sovereign  Destiny  (IIot^o?)  has 
assigned,  I  know  well    that  Time  in  his  course  shall  bring  it 


to  its  fated  fulfilment' (iVetn..  iv.  41  ff.) — words  which  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  : 
'  Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven 

(Sonnets,  ii.  9ff.). 

The  cruder  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  envy  of 
the  gods  was  of  course  familiar  to  Pindar.  It  is 
clear  that  Pindar,  who  calls  envy  *tlie  companion 
of  fools '  {<pd6vov  K€V€0(f>pbv<j}v  ^Taipov  [frag.  128]), 
would  not  seriously  attribute  envy  to  tlie  gods. 
When  he  alludes  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
merely  &fagon  de  parler  and  ethically  means  simply 
that  a  man  should  not  seem  to  encroach  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  gods, 

'  Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause  as  is  most  meet  for  all  * 

(Tennyson,  Tiihonos,  30  f.) 

That  this  is  so  becomes  clear  upon  an  examination 
of  Pindar's  references  to  the  doctrine.  In  Pyth.  x. 
19  tf.  the  train  of  thought  is  evident.  The  Aleuadai 
have  had  great  success ;  may  they  not  meet  with 
envious  reversals  {<p&ov€pal  fi^TaTpowiat)  from  the 
gods  ;  a  god  may  have  perfect  and  unbroken 
felicity,  man  must  expect  alternatives  of  weal  and 
woe  ;  he  cannot  climb  the  brazen  heaven.  In  the 
second  passage,  01.  xiii.  25,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  form  of  speech.  The  third  passage,  Isth.  vi, 
(vii.)  39  ff.,  rightly  interpreted,  is  an  admirable 
commentary  on  the  ethical  content  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  <p66vos  deCiv  : 

'  Let  not  the  envy  ot  the  immortals  disturb  (cf.  01.  vi.  97) 
whatsoever  pleasant  thing  of  the  day  I  pursue  quietly  unto  old 
age  and  for  my  destined  life.  For  all  alike  we  die,  but  destiny 
differs.  But  if  one  looks  for  far  things,  his  stature  is  too  short 
to  reach  the  brazen  abode  of  the  gods:  the  winged  Pegasos 
threw  his  master  Bellerophon  when  he  would  have  come  to  the 
habitations  of  Olympos  amid  the  company  of  Zeus.'  That  is  to 
say  :  I  recognize  my  mortality  ;  I  will  not  seek  the  things  afar; 
being  the  creature  of  a  day,  I  will  pursue  quietly  (exoAos,  not 
with  violence  and  wantonness,  but  r}<Tvx4  t'^P-^p^'^'O'; ;  cf.  Pytk. 

xi.  54  fF.  :  ^Qov^po'i.  b'  apvvovTin.  aTai'  cl  Tt?  aKpov  kkinv  r]<iv\a  re 
vip.6p.evos  a-ivav  v^piv  dnffttvyev),  not  the  far  things,  but  the  good 
of  to-day  which  is  ever  the  highest  for  a  mere  mortal  (to  f>'  alei 
wapdp.fpoi'  icrKov  ihrarov  epx^rai  wai-TL  ^poTtjI  [0^  i.  99  f.]).  So 
shall  I  not  be  liable  to  the  envy  of  the  gods. 

Pindar's  attitude  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words— t!j3pis,  K6pos,  &tij.  The  precise  meaning  of 
these  terms  is  somewhat  fluctuating  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  first  two  is  sometimes  reversed.  i!/3pts 
is  *  insolence,*  *  wantonness,*  *  pride'  {Pyth.  ii.  28, 
viii.  12,  x.  36,  xi.  o6,  01.  vii.  90,  Isth.  iii,  (iv.)  27), 
or  'violence'  {Nem.  i.  50,  Pyth.  iv.  112).  k6/)os  is 
•satiety'  {01.  ii.  95,  Pyth.  i.  82,  viii.  32,  Nem.  vii. 
52,  x.  20)  or  the  resulting  'insolence,'  'pride'  {OL 
i.  56,  Nem.  i.  65).  Hence  Pindar  {01.  xiii.  10) 
makes  "T^pts  the  bold-mouthed  mother  {fiar^pa 
$pa<xv/xv6ov)  of  K(Spos  (so,  too,  the  oracle  in  Herod, 
viii.  77  :  Sia  ALktj  ff^iffffei  Kparepbv  Kdpov  "T^pLos  vUv), 
whereas  elsewhere  (Theognis,  153  ;  Solon,  frag.  8) 
K6pos  is  father  of  "T/3pts.  'Attj  is  in  Pindar  *woe* 
{OL  i.  57,  xi.  (X.)  37,  Pyth.  xi.  55,  Nem.  ix.  21,  and 
frag.  42  (171).  4),  but  avdra  is  '  infatuation'  {Pyth, 
ii.  28,  iii.  24).  The  doctrine  of  sin  implied  in  these 
terms  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passages  : 

'  He  [Tantalos]  could  not  digest  his  great  prosperity,  but  for 
his  insolence  («dp(i>)  won  an  exceeding  woe  (aTai')  {01.  i.  65  ff.) ; 
Ixion  was  greatly  "blest,  'but  lust  (ii^pi?)  drove  him  to  an  exceed- 
ing infatuation  (avdrav)  and  speedily  he  suffered  his  deserts  and 
won  a  choice  affliction  *  (Pyth.  ii.  28  f.). 

The  sequence  is  success  (6X/3o5),  pride  ((!/3p(s),  infat 
uation,  or  moral  blindness  {Att}) — 'quern  deus  vult 
perdere,  dementat  prius.'  iEschylus,  rejecting,  as 
Pindar  does,  the  crude  conception  of  the  envy  of 
the  gods,  gives  a  similar  sequence  {Ag.  750 tf.) :  old 
"TjSpts  begets  a  young  "TjSpis  and  unholy  Qpdaosy 
which  are  dark  'Arai  for  the  house.  In  other  words, 
success  leads  to  pride,  whence  springs  sin  ;  one  sin 
leads  to  another,  and  Avith  repeated  sin  comes 
greater  boldness  (cf.  222 ff.:  j9poToi>s  Opaffvvei  yap  al<r- 
Xp6fj.T)Tis  ToXatva  TrapaKowa  irpwroir-qpudiv).  Precisely 
so  in  the  OT  '  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked :  .  .  . 
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then  he  forsook  God  which  maxle  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  They  nioveil 
him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods,  with  abomina- 
tions provoked  they  him  to  anger '  (Dt  32'"). 

(c)  Jl'in's  relation  to  the  gods  and  to  fellotv-men. 
— Man's  duty  in  relation  to  the  gods  (eiVf/Sem) 
necessarily  includes  the  performance  of  his  duty  to 
his  fellow-men,  but  it  involves,  further,  the  speciti- 
I'ally  religious  duties  of  prayer  and  sacritice. 
According  to  Hesiod,  the  doom  of  the  silver  race 
came  upon  them  because  they  did  not  refrain  from 
Wolence  to  one  another,  '  neither  would  they  wor- 
ship the  immortals  nor  do  sacritice  njion  the  holy 
altars  of  the  blessed  ones'  {Works  and  Days,  134  If.). 
So  in  Pindar : 

'  Success  is  pven  for  the  sake  of  their  piety  (evo-e^eias  xapti') 
in  ansn-er  to  the  prayers  of  men '  {01.  viii.  9).  '  Me  anywise  my 
spirit  bide  declare  ttiat  to  the  Kmmenidai  and  to  Theron  gflory 
hath  come  by  gift  of  the  Tyndarid.^i  of  goodly  steeds,  forasmucii 
as  they  more  than  any  other  among  men  visit  them  with  hospit- 
able tables,  with  pious  mind  maintaining  the  rit*s  of  the  blessed 
0De8(«v<r«^rywiJ^cf  ^vX^iToyrf': pMxdpuiV Tfkira^y  (pl.  iii.  33U.). 

Similarly  in  01.  vi.  77  fl'.  success  in  the  games  is 
directly  connected  with  such  observances  : 

'Surely  as  thy  mother's  brothers.  O  Uagesias,  in  their  home 
beneath  Kyllene's  hill  presented  with  many  prayerful  sacrifices 
(AiToZ?  Sv<rioA%)  piously  (evo-e^fw?)  Hermes,  the  herald  of  the 
^ods,  who  keeps  contests  and  the  disf^ensatjon  of  games,  ...  it 
IS  he  with  his  father  the  thunderer  who  accomphshes  thy  succes.s. ' 

The  duty  of  man  to\vards  his  fellows  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  Slicri.  This  in  its  essence  is  the  due 
observance  of  use  and  wont,  v6iim,  rpdiros,  Sittlich- 
keit.  Eunomia  is  the  daughter  of  Themis  (01.  ix. 
15  f.)  and  sister  of  Eirene  and  Dike,  worshipped 
by  the  Korinthians,  who  are  fain  to  keep  from 
them  Hybris,  tlie  mother  of  Koros  (ib.  xiii.  6tl'.). 
Ixion's  temptation  of  Hera  is  described  as  evval 
TrapirpoTroi  {Fi/th.  ii.  35).  Men  are  tempted  to 
accept  a  guileful  gain  in  preference  to  justice,  but 
thpy  travel  to  a  stern  reckoning  {ib.  iv.  139 f.). 
Dike  regulates  also  the  relation  of  man  to  the  gods  ; 
any  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  is  sternly 
punished  : 

TO  a  nap  SUav  yKvKv  Trtftpordra  fiivei  jeKevrd  {Isth.  vi.  (vii.) 

First  in  the  list  of  speciiic  virtues  we  may  put 
tiopKla,  keeping  of  oaths.  Those  who  enjoy  eternal 
happiness  after  death  are  brieHy  described  in  01. 
ii.  65  as  those  who  rejoiced  in  keeping  their  oaths 
(txaipov  euopKtait).     Next  conies  truthfulness  : 

'  In  everj'  sort  of  state  the  man  of  straight  speecii  (ei'dvyXwcrcrac) 
is  best :  in  a  tyranny  and  when  the  loud  mob  (Kafipov  orpoTd?) 
and  when  the  wise  ((T«(ioi)  keep  the  city  '  (/'j/t/i.  ii.  SlifT.). 
The  slanderer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unmitigated 
evil  : 

'  RhadamantbUB  fares  well  because  he  reaped  the  hiamelesis 
fruit  of  ht"*  soul  (Kofin'ijv  aiiufiirro''  't^pevCiv)  and  delights  not  hi.^ 
heart  Willi  dereits,  such  as  ever  alt^^nd  the  wiles  of  whisnerers  ; 
an  tnvincitjie  evil  to  hotli  parties  are  the  suggestions  of  slander 
like  to  the  mood  of  the  fox  •  (,Pi/lli.  ii.  73  B.). 
Anil  it  IB  not  only  straightness  of  speech  that 
I'indar  praises  but  also  straightness  in  action  : 

•  nlvers  are  the  arts  of  ilivers  men,  but  a  man  must  walk  in 
straight  p.-iths  (nr0«iatc  Wot?)  and  flght  according  to  his  nature ' 
(Airm.  i.  2611.). 

Diagoras,  the  heavy-weight  from  Rhodes,  is 
ilescribf'd  a»  a  'huge  straight-fighting  (evdi'^idxav) 
man  '  {01.  vii.  l.")).  In  one  pa.nsage,  indeed,  I'indar 
doeH  tieem  to  suggest  that  criift  should  ho  met 
with  craft,  when  lie  speaks  of  an  athlete  who 
made  np  for  dcliciciuy  of  stature  by  the  cunning 
of  the  fox  : 

•One  mutt  do  everything  to  bring  low  the  foe'  (Itth.  ill.  m 
(Iv.  «8)). 

•Mrciuly  PIutArch  {Mor.  '21  A)  had  noted  this  m, 
inconnistcnt  with  other  pnK.MngeH  of  I'indar.  Next 
the  duty  of  gratitude  is  |,.)inted  by  the  fute  of 
Ixion,  who  waji  a  signal  example  of  ingratiliule  : 

'  Bound  hy  rr.mmand  of  the  gnU  to  his  winged  wheel  he 
dorlarea  In  nun  that  oni-  ahiMilil  repav  the  benofafit<ir  with 
kindly  ricnmpi^nm  '  il*yUi.  II.  '.il  (T.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  |>ont  griovnii  to  we  'envy 
ri<|iiiting  noble  <leodii'(/VA.  vii.  IHfT.).     Kindness 


is  commended,  cruelty  condemned,  by  the  examples 
of  Kroisos  and  Phalaris  {Pyth.  i.  94  ft.).  The 
second  Pythian  is  beset  with  many  dithculties  of 
interpretation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  quote  as 
Pindar's  own  view  ; 

'  Let  me  love  hira  who  loves  me  :  but  towards  my  enemy  as  an 
enemy  I  will  run  upon  him  like  a  wolf,  treading  now  this  way, 
now  that,  in  crooked  paths  '  (Pj/lh.  ii.  83  ft.). 
Rather  Pindar's  position  is  expressed  in  Piit/u  ix. 

'  Therefore  a  citizen  be  he  friend  or  be  he  foe,  let  him  not  hide 
that  which  is  well  done  for  the  common  weal,  nor  make  void 
the  saying  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea  who  said  that  one  should 
praise  even  a  foe  who  doth  good  deeds.' 

Among  the  primary  duties  are  honour  to  parents 

and  patriotism  : 

'  In  that  thou  kcepest  thy  father  at  thy  right  hand,  thou  main- 
tainest  the  precept  which  of  old  among  the  hills  tliey  say  that 
Philyni's  son  gave  to  the  fatherless  son  of  Peleus  ;  to  hon'»ur 
above  all  the  son  of  Kronos  .  .  .  but  never  to  rob  of  like  honour 
the  destined  life  of  bis  parents.  Of  old  Antilochos  (^lAowaTwp 
[-Xen.  Kyneg.  i.  14J)  had  this  mind,  who  died  for  his  father" 
(Pyth.  vi.  19  ff.). 

'  Whoso  in  this  cloud  \vards  off  the  hail  of  blood  for  his  dear 
fatherland,  inflicting  death  upon  the  foe,  let  him  know  of  a 
surety  that  he  wins  the  highest  glorv  for  his  fellow-citizens, 
whether  he  live  or  die '  (7s(/i.  \  i.  (vii.)  27  ff.). 

Although  Thebes  occupied  an  unworthy  position 
in  the  great  struggle  against  the  barbarians,  Pindar 
speaks  with  real  feeling  of  the  glory  of  the  victory 
which  removed  the  'Tantalos-stone'  which  hung 
over  the  head  of  Hellas  {Isth.  vii.  (viii.)  10;  cf. 
Pyth.  i.  76,  Isth.  iv.  (v.)  48  tl". ).  Pindar  recognizes, 
too,  the  duty  of  kindness  to  the  stranger  witiiiii  the 
gates  {01.  il.  6,  Isth.  ii.  39 f.,  and  passim).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Mt'orat  in  the  Hance  of  Aristo- 
phanes base  their  claim  to  bliss  on  the  two  grounds 
that  fi(fLVT>ified'  evaejii)  re  Si-fiyo/icv  Tpbrov  Tr(pi  toi>s 
^(vovs  Kal  Tous  tStwras  (456  It". ). 

Pindar,  as  an  aristocrat,  insists  much  on  the 
virtues  of  heredity  : 

'  That  which  is  by  nature  is  always  best '  (Of.  Ix.  100  ;  cf.  ii. 
SSff.,  etc); 

and  he  is  mucli  impressed  with  the  splendour  of  a 
tyranny  such  as  he  witnessed  in  Sicily  : 

'  On  a  tj-rant,  leader  of  a  people,  looks  the  high  Fortune  if  on 
any  man '  {Pyth.  iii.  86) ;  '  Divers  are  the  kinds  of  greatness,  but 
the  crown  of  gi-eatness  is  for  kings'  {01,  \.  lllif.). 

Hut  his  personal  iiredilection  is  for  a  modern  aristo- 
cracy in  which  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  ffo0oi  or  ayadol.  The  middle  estate  is  the  more 
enduring.  The  great  virtues  are  those  of  social 
service,  those  which  exalttlieState(7'.v</i.  xi.52li'.). 
There  be  some  who  mock  at  a  man  who  jeers  at  those  who 
spend  money  on  the  great,  games  and  hoard  their  own  wealth, 
forgetting  that  at  the  last  they  shall  '  render  their  souls  to  Hades 
without  glory  '  {Isth.  i.  06). 

Pindar's  own  ideal  of  life  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  following  : 

'  ilay  I  cleave  to  the  simple  paths  of  life  that,  when  I  die,  I 
may  attach  t^  my  children  no  evil  fame.  Thev  nrav  for  gold 
and  some  for  limitless  lands.  Mine  bo  it  amid  the  love  of  my 
townsmen  to  hide  my  limbs  in  earth,  praising  what  is  worthy  of 
liraise,  and  scattering  rebuke  on  siimers'  (*Vf?n.  viii.  .'l.Sff.X 

(rf)  The  soul.  —  A  special  interest  attaches  to 
Pindar's  views  of  the  origin  and  ultiinato  destiny  of 
the  soul.  Acconliiig  to  the  typical  Homeric  con- 
cept i(jn,  when  death  occurs,  or  in  .'my  case  after 
the  body  has  been  consumed  on  the  funeral  Jiyre, 
the  soul  goes  to  the  sunless  house  of  Hades  under 
earth,  leaving  liehind  its  'manhood  and  youth,' 
existing  still  in  a  dim  half-life,  and  no  more  atl'ect- 
ing  or  atl'ected  by  the  things  of  the  upper  w<nld. 
Only  some  favoured  mortal,  like  Monelaos,  may 
by  s]iecial  dispeiiHation  of  the  gods  pass  withont 
dying  to  (ho  Elysian  plain  {Od.  iv.  .'i63),  an  ideal- 
ized eiirtlily  parailise. 

-According  to  Hesiod  {Wiirk  and  Days,  156 fl'.), 
the  fourth  race,  i.«.  the  race  imnirdiati'lv  preced- 
ing our  own,  was  the  race  of  heroes  or  half-gods  : 

ivipitv  i\pi'.iw  Oflot'y4voK,  ot  Kaktovrai 
*)^tS'oi  nporJpj)  yi-cj)  Kar'  airtlpofn  ya'iay. 

TliOHo  were  the  men  who  warred  at  Thebes  and 
Troy,  and,  after  death. 
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'  Zeu8  the  son  of  Kronos  ^ve  them  a  life  and  an  abode  apart 
from  men,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  far  from  the  inimorlais. 
Ajnoni;  them  Kronos  rules.  And  they,  with  heart  free  from 
sorrow,  dwell  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  beside  deep-eddyiiij; 
Ukeauos,  happy  heroes,  for  whom  the  bounteous  earth  bears 
honeysweef  fruit,  blooming  thrice  a  year '  (»&.  Iti6ff.). 

Now  both  these  ideas  are  familiar  to  Pindar.  We 
have  first  the  Hyperlxjreoi,  worsliippers  of  Apollo 
(01.  iii.  16),  whose  life  is  perpetual  bliss  : 

'  Disease  nor  age  touches  that  holy  race,  but  they  dwell  apart 
from  toil  and  battle,  es&iped  from  overjust  Nemesis'  {Pyth.  x. 
4!ff.  ;  cf.  Islh.  V.  (vi.)28). 

Then  we  have  the  miraculous  carryin^j;  oH'  of  Pelops 
and  Ganymede  to  Olympos  [01.  i.  4Uff. );  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  Amphiaraos  by  the  eartli  (Nem.  ix.  24)  ; 
Ino  (Leukothea)  lives  an  immortal  life  with  the 
Nereids  (0/.  ii.  28  tt'.);  even  after  death  Semele  is 
raised  to  Olympos  (ib.  ii.  25  f . ),  Polydeukes  is  raised 
to  alternate  life  with  his  brother  Kastor — '  lialf  the 
time  beneath  the  earth  and  half  in  tlie  golden  halls 
of  Heaven '  (Nem.  x.  87  f.) ;  and  so  on. 

But  of  far  more  importance  is  the  Hesiodic 
passage.  The  conception  of  the  'heroes' — the 
great  men  of  the  heroic  past — as  being  after  death 
exalted  to  perpetual  felicity  had  become  part  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  belief.  And  the  word  '  hero ' 
(iJfiMs)  had  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  It  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  great  flj;uxes  who  had  fought 
at  Thebes  and  Troy.  Great  men  of  a  less  remote 
past  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  fellow-men 
were  conceived  as  enjoying  an  exalted  state  after 
death  and  received  the  honours  and  offerings  of 
hero-worship.  The  founder  (oi/«ffri)s)  of  a  city, 
especially,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  the  city 
which  he  had  founded. 

The  full  content  of  this  hero-conception  cannot 
l>e  discussed  here.  The  offerings  made  to  them 
were  specifically  called  ipaylaiiara  ;  thus  Pollu.\, 
viii.  91,  in  enumerating  the  duties  of  the  ipxiov 
TraXe/xajoxos,  says  : 

^€4  /Aev  'Apre^jLtSi  ayporepa  kul  tiZ  'EyvaAiu>-  StaTi'dijct  fie  Tor 
t"7nTd(^ioi'  ayoiva  rdv  €V  rro^efiu)  aiTo6av6vTuiV  (cat  rot?  Trtpi 
'Apfio&tov  evayi^eL. 

They  were  conceived  as  occupying  an  intermediate 
state  between  men  and  gods,  though  they  seem 
rarely  to  have  been  appealed  to  as  intercessors  for 
man  with  the  gods  (but  see  lYem.  vii.  95  f . ).  As 
compared  with  the  gods,  their  range  for  good  or 
evil  is  restricted,  their  worship  and  their  influence 
being  local  and  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
grave.  Hence  we  hear  constantly  of  the  bones  of 
a  hero  being  brought  home  from  a  foreign  land 
where  he  had  died,  that  they  might  find  sepulture 
there,  and  there  form  the  centre  of  his  worship. 
But,  like  the  gods,  the  heroes  could  take  on  bodily 
shape,  human  or  otherwise,  to  aid  their  worship- 
pers in  a  crisis,  and  such  phantom  appearances 
(0((iT/iaTa)  are  often  referred  to  —  e.f/.,  Echetlus 
or  Echetlaios  (the  man  of  the  plough-stilt),  who 
appeared  at  Marathon  and,  like  Hay  of  Lun- 
carty,  dealt  havoc  with  his  plough  (Paus.  I.  xxxii. 
5  ;  cf.  1.  XV.  3),  Neoptolemos  and  others,  who  helped 
to  repel  the  Gauls  at  Delphi  {rd  re  tCiv  ripuav 
TTiviKavTi,  a(f>L(TLv  icpdvT]  (pdafiara,  6  'Twipoxos  Kal  6 
Aao5iK<Ss  Te  Kai  UOppos  [Paus.  X.  xxiii.  2  ;  cf.  I.  iv.  4]). 
Hero-worship  is  closely  akin  to  the  cult  of  the 
chthonian  deities  and  the  veneration  of  the  dead, 
and  found  an  especially  congenial  soil  in  Bteotia, 
and  hence  interests  prominently  the  Bceotian  poets 
Hesiod  and  Pindar.  Pindar  knows  of  the  hero- 
cult  of  Pelops  at  Olympia  where  '  in  his  grave  by 
the  stream  of  Alpheos  he  hath  part  in  splendid 
blood-offerings'  (01.  i.  90  f.),  of  Neoptolemos  and 
others  at  Delphi  (Nem.  vii.  31  ff.  ;  cf.  Neo7rToX^/uou 
,  .  .  rdfpos' Kal  ol  Kara  iTos  evayl^ovaii' oi  A€\<poi[Pa.us. 
X.  xxiv.  6]),  and,  besides  others,  most  significantly 
of  all,  Battos  (Aristoteles),  founder  of  Kyrene 
(c.  63U  B.C.): 

*  Aristoteles  .  .  .  built  greater  groves  of  the  god  and  laid 
down  a  straight-cut  horse-trodden  way  across  the  plain  for  the 


processions  of  Apollo  ;  where  at  the  end  of  the  marketplace  he 
lies  apart  in  death.  Blessed  was  he  while  he  dwelt  with  men, 
and  thereaftt-r  a  hero  worsiiipped  by  the  people  (^pws  \aotrcfijji;y 
(I'Utlt.  V.  SOU.  ;  ct.  R.  M.  Smith  and  E.  A.  Forciicr,  HM.  of  the 
JUreiU  Discoveries  at  Cyrrae,  1860-61,  London,  18fi4). 

Pindar's  deep  interest  in  the  state  after  death  is 
unmistakable.  He  likes  to  imagine  tlie  dead  still 
touched  by  the  fortunes  of  their  living  descendants  : 
'  A  nd  apart  in  front  of  the  halls  are  other  holy  kings  (pao-iAees 
lepoi)  who  have  Hades  for  their  lot,  and  when  great  deeds  are 
bedewed  with  song,  they  haply  hear  with  the  hearing  of  the 
dead  (xdovCa  iftptvi)  of  the  success  which  is  common  to  them  and 
to  Arkesilas'  {Pyth.  v.  96 ff.).  'Go  now.  Echo,  to  the  dark- 
wall^d  bouse  of  Persephone,  bearing  to  his  father  the  glorious 
tidings  .  .  .  of  his  son's  victory  at  Pisa  '  (Oi.  xiv.  19  ff.).  "Tlie 
dead  too  have  some  part  in  things  duly  done,  and  the  dust  hides 
not  the  good  grace  of  their  kin.  May  Iphion  hear  from  Aggelia, 
(luutrhter  of  Hermes,  and  tell  Kallimachos  of  the  bright  honour 
at  lHynipia  which  Zeus  hath  granted  to  his  kin  '  (01.  viii.  77  ff.  : 
cf.  A'f m.  iv.  Bo). 

At  the  supreme  moment  of  the  family's  fate 
'EntsLeigen  ihren  Grabern  mancbe  Schatten, 
Die  yeelen  schweben  von  dem  liimmel  nieder, 
l)ie  Heiniat  und  die  Fleunde  zu  iitsucheii. 
Sie  iiahoii  dir  mit  geisterhalten  Si-himmer, 
Umsorahlt  von  heifgem  uberird'schem  Olanz. 
Sie  bringen  doch  die  alte  Liebe  mit ' 

(VV.  Haufl,  Der  Schwester  Tranm). 

But  of  quite  special  importance  are  certain  other 
passages  of  Pindar,  which  are  best  considered 
together : 

(a)  01.  ii.  53  ff .  :  '  Wealth  adorned  with  deeds  of  excellence 
brings  occasion  for  these  things  and  for  those,  liringing  a  deep 
wild  mood — a  bright  star  it  is,  a  most  true  light  (ffre'-yyos)  for  a 
man.  And  if  he  that  hath  it  knows  that  which  is  to  be— that  of 
the  dead  the  heipiess  souls  (^peVes  here,  not  ^i'vj^aC)  straightway 
here  pay  the  penalty,  while  the  sins  done  in  this  realm  of  Zeus 
one  judges  under  earth,  pronouncing  doom  by  hateful  con- 
straint. And,  ever  more  equally  by  day  and  night  enjoying 
the  sun,  the  good  receive  a  life  free  from  travail,  vexing  not  the 
earth  with  labour  of  the  hand  nor  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  that 
shadowy  life,  but  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods  those  who  re- 
joiced in  keeping  their  oaths  live  a  tearless  life  ;  but  the  others 
endure  woe  not  to  be  beheld.  But  whoso,  abiding  unto  three 
times  on  either  side,  have  eudured  to  keep  their  soul  (^vxav) 
utterly  from  iniquity,  rise  by  the  way  of  Zeus  unto  the  tower  of 
Kronos.  There  round  the  Islands  oi  the  Blest  the  !)reezes  of 
Okeanos  blow  and  flowers  of  t?old  are  glowing,  some  ashore  on 
glorious  trees,  while  others  the  water  feeds,  with  chains  whereof 
they  entwine  their  h;incis  and  twine  garlands,  according  to  the 
just  council  of  Rhadanianthus,  whom  the  mighty  sire,  husband 
of  Rhea  throned  in  the  highest,  hath  as  ready  assessor.  Peleus 
and  Kadmos  are  numbered  among  these,  and  thither  his  mother 
carried  AohiUeus,  when  she  had  persuaded  the  heart  of  Zeus  by 
her  prayers.' 

(b)  Frag.  129  iap.  Plut.  Catisol.  ad.  ApoU.  36) :  '  For  them 
shines  the  strength  of  the  sun  below  while  it  is  night  here  ;  and 
in  meadows  (Aei/iwces)  of  purple  roses  their  suburb  is  shady 
with  frankincense  and  laden  with  golden  fruits.  .  .  .  And  some 
in  horses,  some  in  feats  of  strength,  some  in  draughts,  and 
some  in  the  lyre  take  their  delight,  and  by  them  blooms  all  fair- 
flowering  bliss.  And  fragrance  is  spread  about  the  lovely  place 
(xwpo«)  as  they  mingle  evermore  all  manner  of  otterings  in  far- 
shining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods.' 

(c)  Frag.  131  (op.  Plut.  Uic.  cit.):  '  By  happy  dispensation  all 
(travel  to)  an  end  that  delivers  from  travail  (Xvtrijrotcf  reKrvrdv). 
And  the  body  indeed  of  all  men  follows  overmastering  death  ; 
yet  is  there  left  alive  a  copy  of  life  (attLco?  tlSm^oy);  for  this 
alone  Cometh  from  the  gods  ;  and  it  sleeps  while  the  limbs  are 
active ;  but  to  sleeping  men  it  reveals  {heUwaLi')  in  many  u 
dream  the  coming  judgment  of  happiness  and  woe.' 

(li)  Frag.  133  (ap.  Plato,  Meno,  81  B) :  '  From  whomsoever 
Persephone  accepts  atonement  for  the  ancient  woe_  (notvay 
ffoAatoO  Trectieos),  the  soul  of  these  she  sends  back  again  in  the 
ninth  .year  to  the  upper  sun.  From  these  spring  glorious  kings 
and  the  swift  of  strength  and  the  mightiest  in  wisilom.  And 
tor  the  time  to  come  they  are  called  by  men  holy  heroes  (^pwe? 

oyi'oO-' 

(e)  Frag.  137  (ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  618) :  '  Happy  is  he 
who  hath  seen  these  things  ere  he  goes  beneath  the  earth  ;  he 
knows  the  end  of  life,  and  he  knows  its  god-given  beginning.' 

We  take  no  note  here  of  frag.  13'2,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  spurious. 

A  full  discussion  of  these  passages  is  impossible 
in  the  scope  of  this  article.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  due  in  some  cases  to 
absence  of  the  context,  in  others  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  words  used  may  have  possessed  an 
esoteric  meaning  which  we  do  not  fully  realize — 
£.(/.,  <l>iyyoi  cTvp-wTaTov  (cf.  Aristoph.  lian.  45411'., 
where  the  Kleusinian  ^uirraL  say  :  fidfois  yap  ijfuv 
TjXtos  Kai  ip^yyos  i\ap6v  ^anv,  5iroi  /ie/ifTy/ie^'  eOae^ij  re 
5i7jyoii€v  Tpb-Kov  Trepl  toOs  ^ivovs  Kai  roiis  Ibidna^). 
dyparipav  (it  seems  significant  that  this  is  an  epithet 
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of  ArtemU ;  cf.  the  sacrifice  oti'ered  bj-  tliepolemarch 
[Pollux,  viii.  91  ;  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herod.  26]), 
and  so  on.  Also  we  do  not  know  how  far  the 
passages  represent  one  consistent  doctrine. 

But  in  general  outline  the  essentials  are  as 
follows.  The  soul  and  the  soul  alone  '  comes  from 
the  gods,'  By  reason  of  ancient  sin — irivdoi, 
suffering  which  is  sin — the  soul  is  imprisoned  in 
the  body.  Then  it  passes  through  a  period  of 
trial  'three  times  on  either  side.'  Some  com- 
mentators take  this  to  mean  three  times  in  ail- 
once  here,  once  in  Hades,  and  lastlj-  here.  But  it 
more  naturally  means  once  here  and  then  below  ; 
then  here  and  a^'ain  below ;  then  once  more  here 
and  once  more  below.  Having  passed  these  six 
alternating  periods  successfully,  in  the  ninth  year 
— the  sacral  iwamjpl^ — Persephone  accepting  atone- 
ment, the  soul  enters  its  final  life  in  the  body 
of  a  king,  a  mighty  athlete,  a  poet,  or  a  philo- 
sopher, after  which  it  passes  in  the  guise  of  a  hero 
to  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

How  much  Pindar  in  these  speculations  owed  to 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  (to  which  frag.  137  especi- 
ally seems  to  refer),  how  much  to  the  rise  of 
Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  6tn  cent.  B.C.,  we  need  not  here  in- 
quire. Nor  can  we  discuss  the  influence  which, 
through  Pindar,  these  doctrines  exercised  on  Plato 
and  later  thinkers.  What  is  important  is  that 
Pindar  expounds,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
personal  conviction,  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
in  her  origin  divine  and  that  she  carries  in  her  the 
seed  of  emancipation  from  the  flesh — an  emancipa- 
tion to  be  attained,  not  by  some  peculiar  dis- 
pensation of  the  gods,  but  by  her  own  effort 
towards  purity. 

LiTBRATrRK.— C.  A.  Lobeck.  Aglaophamutf,  Koniiriiberj;, 
182!l ;  E.  Rohde,  fai/che*,  Tiitiingen,  llHi"  ;  E.  Buchhok,  Vie 
tittiichg  Weltatischauun'j  den  i*indaro»  uiid  Aeschylus,  licipzi^, 
1(489 ;  J.  A.  Stewart,  The  ilyihs  of  Plato,  Ixjndon,  1905  ;  J. 
Adam,  The  lielifjinus  Teachers  of  Greece,  Edinburgh,  1908 ; 
E.  S.  Thompson,  Meno,  London,  1901.  Excursus  vi. 

A.  \V.  Mair. 

PIR. — I.  The  term  and  its  synonyms.— Per  is  a 
term  denoting  a  spiritual  director  or  guide  among 
the  Sufis,  or  mystics  of  IsUam.  The  functionary 
described  by  the  title  is  known  also  under  other 
names  :  shaikh,  murshid,  uitadh.  Plr  is  a  Persian 
word,  but  is  applied  to  a  spiritual  guide  more 
commonly  in  India  and  Turkey  than  in  its  native 
home  ;  .i/uiikh  in  our  special  sense  is  in  giMieral  use 
throughout  Islam  ;  murxkid  is  also  widespread, 
but  in  Turkish-  or  Arabic-speaking  countries  rather 
than  in  India  ;  nstnd/i  is  found  in  Persia.' 

2.  The  authority  of  the  spiritual  guide. — Theo- 
retically speaking,  any  one  who  has  advanced 
sufficiently  in  the  mystical  experience  of  divine 
reality  may  undertake  to  give  spiritual  guidance 
to  others.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pir,  or 
murshid,  nearly  alwaj's  ba-ses  his  right  to  direct 
souls  on  the  aiilhorizalion  of  some  teacher  who  has 
direite<l  liim  in  the  mystic  way  {(nrlijiih).  This 
authority  is  valid  only  in  so  far  as  the  teacher 
traces  liiH  claim  to  teach  through  a  succession  of 
teachefK,  or  mnrshirh,  to  the  founder  of  some  one 
of   the  iiumcrouH    Darwish   orders.     The  mvrshid 

J  Shaikh  Ir  uwrd  alHO  of  tho  khati/ahs,  or  deputies,  of  ft  plr,  or 
mnrMhiiL  Tlipiw  men  may  huvc  tholr  own  diwipli-n,  UMUally  of 
the  jpoorcr  r]utH  or  mich  an  mro  at  a  diHtanrt.  frf>n»  tb<'ir  own 
proprr  ifulflc.  Thpy  may  (five  the  niyatir  way  (fftri'/ah)  lo  tlioRe 
who  aeek  H,  and  may  evon  <'onfer  Ifie  rank  of  nhaikh  niHin  muTh 
at  have  Mlvnncrd  HUin>-|enlly.  Shaikh  often  dei«;ribe»  the 
otttHal  head  of  a  l>arwtiih  community  rather  than  the  name  niun 
ai  the  uptrltua)  dlrcUir  of  a  narrower  ((roup  of  dUrlpli'M 
fi/ilirii/f).  /*lr  la /-mployrd  alim  Roiiiewhat  loosely  of  the  founder 
r.f  a  I)irwi'«h  order,  and  nUIl  more  (;eni-ntlly  of  a  wall,  or  aaint.. 
In  Persia.  India,  and  Turkey  the  t*'nn  Ir  current  atnr>nK  non- 
MllNliliUi  a^  well  an  Mimllmii.  The  IIIri'luN  apply  It  to  their  dcud 
•alnm,  and  In  IVraia  and  Turkey  II  di-itli^natea  an  inferior  prieHl 
nnionfr  the  Verirlm.  In  thU  non-Muallin  unafte  the  anme  extra, 
ordinary  ulfu  of  knowiedira  and  mlra«'l».worklnf[  are  implied  as 
*he  Miiallina  aacrilM  to  thalr  |Hr«. 


follows  the  tradition  of  the  order  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  is  under  the  grand  .thaikh  of  his 
order,  who  resides  at  the  place  where  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  of  the  confraternity  is  found.  The 
grand  shaikh,  for  his  part  also,  proves  an  authority 
lineally  derived  from  the  founder.'  He  makes 
little  or  no  attempt  to  control  the  local  shaikhs  of 
his  order.  It  is  in  his  power  to  summon  a  general 
council  of  shnikhs,  whose  action  would  he  binding 
on  eacli  of  them  and  on  the  Darwishes  subject  to 
them  ;  but  such  councils  are  and  always  have  been 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  In  reality  there 
is  little  otticial  restraint  on  the  independence  of 
the  Darwish  shaikhs.^  Even  in  their  relation  to 
the  civil  power  they  occupy  a  position  of  special 
pri\alege,  and  shaikhs  of  preeminent  sanctity  or 
strong  character  make  a  large  place  for  themselves 
in  public  life.  The  local  influence  of  ma,xiy  s)iaikhs 
is  very  significant ;  their  word  is  felt  to  \iave  the 
force  of  law,  and  the  demands  which  they  maj' 
make  on  the  community  are  granted  without  dis- 
pute. If  they  levy  a  fine  because  of  some  ofi'ence 
against  a  member  of  their  order,  it  will  be  paid. 
Government  officials  pay  them  respect  in  various 
waj's.' 

On  the  whole,  the  part  played  by  the  shaikhs  in 
the  communities  of  the  Muslim  world  has  been  in 
favour  of  order  and  public  welfare.  They  have 
taught  by  example  and  precept  the  principle  of 
loyalty  to  authority,  and  they  nave  been  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Islam,  which  they  recognize  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  interests  of  the  sovereign 
State.  ■■ 

3.  The  pir  and  the  mystical  life.— In  order  to 
act  as  a  spiritual  guide  in  the  life  of  the  mystic 
(tasaunvuf,  '  to  live  the  life  of  a  Sufi')  the^Jir,  or 
7}iurshid,  must  hold  a  sannd  from  his  teacher. 
This  is  a  written  permission  (ijdzah)  giving  him 
the  right  to  pass  on  to  others  the  (ariqah,  or 
mystical  discipline,  as  he  has  learned  it,  and  also 
conferring  upon  him  the  authority  to  perform 
healing  mira(^les  and  to  work  signs.  The  validity 
of  the  sanad  depends  upon  the  chain  of  guides 
whose  names  connect  the  name  of  the  issuing 
shaikh  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  iariqah,  or 
order.'  The  shaikh  may  hold  the  ijdzah  ot  more 
than  one  teacher  if  he  has  followed  more  than  one 

'  The  prand  shaikh  is  described  as  occupying  the  sajjAdah,  or 
prayer-car^iet,  of  tlie  pir,  or  founder. 

2  The  Shaiiih  fti-Iialiri,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Abu  Ilakr,  the  first  khati^fah,  is  appointed  by  the  Egyptian 
Goverinuent  to  have  supervision  over  the  Darwish  orders  in 
Egyiit.  and  within  the  Itonlers  of  that  country  exercises  a  real 
otn<Mal  authority.  The  otilce  which  he  holds  finds  no  analogy 
in  other  Muslim  countries,  and  in  Egypt  its  purpose  is  not  to 
dictate  but  to  prevent  excesses. 

8  (a)  Occasioimlly  a  specially  forceful  shaikh  may  be  accorded 
a  controlling  Inlluence  over  several  local  l>ar\vish  frat<;rnitie9, 
and  the  recognition  may  even  be  given  to  his  son  after  him. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  right  to  modify  the  spiritual 
discipline  of  these  fraternities  or  the  direction  of  novices.  The 
influence  is  more  or  less  irregular  and  atTects  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  orders  rather  than  their  respective  \arUiahs.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  p\rs,  or  murshid* 
(shaikhs  who  are  spiritual  directors).  (6)  The  history  of 
Morocco  In  former  tunes  was  that  of  a  country  governed  by 
IJuli  shaikhs.  In  Persia  the  polit.ical  power  of  the  shaikhs  has 
been  aconstAnt  factor  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  The  great 
l>oet*t  of  Persia  in  most  cjises  have  been  t^iifi  teachers.  In 
Turkey  the  highest  places  of  power  sometinies  have  been  held 
by  Darwish  shaikhs— e. p.,  Abu  Hudti,  the  personal  imam  of 
tile  Sull.'in  Alslu'l'llanud.  The  weight  ot  influenc:e  exerted  by 
hundreds  of  powerfid  Darwish  shaikhs  throughout  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  afiniitl^d  by  competent  obscr\ers. 

*  The  principles  of  Hiifiism,  if  |)ressed  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
are  anarchistic,  but  l^lufi  practice  knows  little  of  revolt  against 
either  civil  or  religious  aulborit^v.  Even  the  Darwish  exi'esses 
which  are  promoud  bv  the  shaikhs  have  In  them  no  sjiirit  of 
antagonism  to  the  pul)lic  order.  The  WabhUhi,  Mahdist.  and 
Scnnsi  movements  are,  Indeed,  revolutionary  In  charact,er.  but 
neillier  profesjiedly  nor  really  are  they  part  of  the  ijiifi  move- 
ment. 

f*  The  chain  of  sn])porting  names  (isjuid)  Is,  of  course,  carried 
back  from  the  fou?nli'r  to  the  Prophet  and  thence  bank  to 
Abraham,  Adam,  and  (Iml  llirnself.  The  sanad  usually  bears 
the  aealfl  of  other  shaikhs  as  widilional  credentials. 
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tariqah  and  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
more  tlian  one  Darwisli  order. 

The  presupposition  is  that  one  who  holds  a  sannd 
has  attained  to  that  stage  of  advancement  in  tlie 
mystic  path  which  brings  him  to  an  intuitive 
knowled^'e  of  God.  He  lias  attained  to  mdrifah 
('  gnosis ')  and  is  himself  an  'drif  ( '  gnostic  ').  The 
consciousness  of  self  has  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Allah  (fandfi-'llah)  and  he  is  regarded 
as  inajdhub  ('attracted').  The  one  who  is  to 
guide  others  in  the  tariqah  must  have  gone  at 
least  thus  far  himself.  He  through  his  teacher 
has  become  possessor  of  the  silsilah  ('spiritual 
chain '),  which  ensures  that  the  teachings  and  spirit 
(ruhanlyyah)  of  the  founder  of  his  order  have  come 
down  to  him.  Spiritual  guides  possess  a  trained 
susceptibility  to  hypnotic  influences,  whether 
mediated  through  the  environment,  through  other 
persons,  or  through  autohypnosis.  Training  also 
enables  them  to  arrange  conditions  adapted  to 
produce  hypnotic  states  in  others.' 

It  may  be  allowed  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Sufi  shaikhs  meet  fairly  well  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  great  Sufi  al-Ghazali  for  the  murshid. 
They  are  orthodox,  faithful  to  the  sunnah  of  the 
Prophet,  and  correct  in  life.  They  are  not  usually 
well  trained  in  the  higher  branches  of  Muslim 
learning.  Very  many  are  of  humble  attainments 
outside  of  the  tradition  and  ritual  of  their  particu- 
lar order.  The  greater  number  hold  scientilic 
knowledge  in  slight  esteem,  as  conveying  a  false 
conception  of  reality  and  so  hindering  progress 
towards  an  immediate  perception  of  truth  (dhauq).' 
A  relatively  small  number  of  shaikhs  are  serious 
students  of  theology  and  law,  and  some  of  these 
have  established  for  themselves  a  secure  reputa- 
tion as  teachers  of  these  sciences.' 

4.  The  shaikhs  and  learning. — The  attitude  of 
the  faqihs  and'ulamd  towards  the  spiritual  guides 
of  Sufiism  is  not  now  so  hostile  as  it  was  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  movement.  Many  are  still 
covertly  suspicious  or  jealous,  but  nearly  all 
recognize  that  the  shaikhs  are  meeting  a  deep 
craving  of  the  Muslim  world  for  a  satisfying 
experience  of  communion  with  God.  They  infuse 
a  spiritual  vitality  into  Islam  which  theology  and 
law  have  never  been  able  to  contribute,  and  the 
orthodox  doctors  admit  this.  The  majority  of  the 
learned  teaching  class  have  put  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  spiritual  directors  and  are  members 
of  some  Darwish  order.* 

The  Sufi  view  of  knowledge  is  that  to  be  true  it 
must  be  given  to  the  heart  by  God  {ilhdm).  The 
task  of  the  Safi  guide  is  to  prepare  the  heart  that 
Allah  may  open  it  and  lodge  therein  the  appre- 
hension of  reality.  The  impartation  of  ideas  and 
cultivation  of  logical  capacity  are  not  his  special 
task,  but  rather  the  development  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  and  direct  emotional  impression.  If 
this  is  secured,  the  vivid  and  immediate  states  of 

1  The  Oriental  is  much  more  subject  to  tij'pnotic  influence 
than  the  Occidental,  but  the  hypnotic  powers  possessed  by 
individual  shaikhs  vary.  There  are  those  who  ma}'  induce 
h^T>nosis  with  little  or  no  exercise  of  will.  The  vulgar  account 
of  hypnotic  states  is  that  the  persons  concerned  are  nielhus 
(possessed  by  the  power  of  Allah). 

2  The  ordinary  believer  looks  upon  the  murshid  as  one  who 
has  been  directly  taught  of  God,  and  therefore  has  a  superior 
kind  of  knowledge  to  that  of  him  who  merely  learns  from  others. 

3  The  literary  activity  of  the  shaikhs  does  not  commonly 
extend  beyond  tracts  or  manuals  of  direction  for  the  use  of 
their  disciples  (mitruts).  The  disciple  is  cautioned  sometimes 
affainst  allowing  others  to  see  his  books.  The  shaikhs  often 
direct  specially  gifted  pupils  to  study  the  works  of  the  great 
mystical  writers  in  order  to  attain  more  fully  the  advantages  of 
the  mystic  life.  Sometimes  the  shaikh  himself  will  teach  his 
disciple  theology  and  subsequently  initiate  him  into  the  tariqah. 
This  order  of  instruction  is  that  approved  by  the  'ulamd. 

•*  The  open  opposition  of  the  orthodox  authorities  to  Sufiism 
is  now  directed  for  the  most  part  against  the_  cheap  love  of 
wonders,  the  hypocritical  asceticism  of  the  begging /aglr«,  and 
the  loose  living  of  such  as  claim  falsely  to  be  above  the  common 
obligations  of  morality  and  law. 


mind  which  result  seem  to  the  untrained  ob- 
server to  be  of  the  nature  of  supernatural  com- 
munications. Highly  wrought  feelings  and  ecstasy 
become  themselves  the  most  perfect  apprehension 
of  the  real.  IneB'able  emotions,  because  of  the 
intense  pleasure  which  they  afford,  are  in  them- 
selves the  experience  of  the  divine  ;  and  as,  for 
the  time  being,  they  suspend  deliberate  attention 
and  volition,  except  in  relation  to  themselves,  all 
knowledge  and  all  being  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  God,  and  God  becomes 
the  only  reality.  Every  other  thing  is  but  pheno- 
menal ;  the  real  is  He.  The  discipline  of  the 
shaikhs  seeks  to  bring  the  murid  to  the  point 
where  this  inference  from  an  absorbing  emotional 
consciousness  becomes  a  fixed  belief  furnishing  a 
powerful  and  constant  motive  for  life.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  motive  of  those  who 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  murshid  is  a  mixed 
motive.  The  emotional  satisfactions  are  made  an 
end  in  themselves  and  not  merely  an  index  of 
divine  reality.  In  view  of  the  moral  danger 
involved  in  the  dominance  of  this  lower  motive, 
al-Ghazali  taught  that  the  true  Sufi  should  be 
careful  to  fullil  ethical  obligations,  and  should 
make  his  mystical  experiences  subserve  that  end. 
The  shaikhs  of  greatest  influence  to-day  follow 
this  rule. 

5.  The  shaikhs  and  their  circle  of  influence. — 
There  are  certain  moral  aspects  of  the  Darwish 
life  which,  indeed,  are  rarely  if  ever  wanting. 
The  disciple  chooses  his  spiritual  director  without 
constraint,  binds  himself  to  him  freely,  and  holds 
to  him  to  the  end,  though  the  relation  between 
them  is  under  moral  sanctions  only.  The  devo- 
tion given  is  complete,  spontaneous,  and  marked 
by  affectionate  veneration  amounting  almost  to 
worship.  The  shaikhs  live  for  their  followers,  and 
inculcate  on  all  the  duties  of  brotherliness  towards 
one  another  and  general  benevolence  towards 
all.  Hence  the  assistance  given  to  wayfarers 
and  needy  persons  at  the  takiyyahs  (or  zawiyahs, 
Darwisli  houses),  and  the  readiness  of  Darwishes 
to  share  even  a  meagre  portion  with  those  in 
want. 

The  greater  shaikhs  are  men  of  agreeable  and 
magnetic  personality,  and  show  conspicuous  gifts 
of  leadership  and  organization.'  They  do  not 
impress  one  as  fanatical  or  as  lacking  in  practical 
wisdom  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  success  of 
the  Sufi  shaikhs  in  providing  for  a  real  spiritual 
need  has  made  them  effective  propagandists  in  the 
cause  of  Islam.  They  have  been  more  successful 
in  this  regard  than  the  mullas  and  other  ortho- 
dox agencies.  The  mystical  fellowship  of  the 
Darwish  fraternities  has  been  of  itself  an  attrac- 
tion to  outsiders,  but  the  plr  himself,  with  what 
he  has  to  promise,  has  been  the  indispensable 
factor.  2 

Among  the  shaikhs  of  a  lower  type  are  found 
some  men  of  weak  or  unbalanced  minds.  Many 
of  these  are  looked  upon  as  saints  (walls)  and 
faqlrs,  and  are  consulted  in  sickness  or  other  special 
need.  Their  influence  lies  in  this  direction  and 
not  in  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  group  of 
disciples. 

The  influence  of  the  shaikhs  touches  women  as 
well  as  men.  Indeed,  as  far  as  occasional  consulta- 
tion of  the  pir  goes,  women  turn  to  him  more 
frequently  than  men.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  their  being  admitted  to  the  tariqah,  and 
there  is  eminent  Siifi  authority  for  the  view  that 
the   female  mind   is   more  sensitive   to   mystical 

1  The  temper  of  the  ^ufi  movement  admits  the  assertion  of 
individual  leadership  rather  than  the  effective  co-operation  of 
leaders. 

2  The  shaikhs  have  in  their  khalifahs  very  effective  agents  to 
second  their  influence.  The  murids  also  actively  recommend 
their  own  shaikh  to  others. 
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impressions  than  the  male  rainj  ;  still,  the  number 
of  women  Darwishes  is  not  relatively  great.' 

The  shaikh's  high  stanUing  with  God  is  attested 
by  the  miracles  (karamat)  with  which  God  honours 
him.  The  shaikh  is  not  said  to  perform  miracles  ; 
God  <rives  them  to  him.-  In  all  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world  healing  miracles  are  attributed  to  walls  and 
mvrskids :  they  are  a  mark  of  their  special  holi- 
ness. The  most  famous  instances  of  tliese  healings 
occur  in  connexion  with  wounds  or  serpent-bites 
indicted  in  the  dhihs  (Darwish  religious  exercises) 
of  the  Darwish  orders.  Shaikhs  of  the  soundest 
reputation  do  not  favour  the  extravagant  self- 
mutihitions  inflicted  in  the  dkikrsol  special  orders, 
and  in  general  give  tlieir  approval  only  to  the 
miraculous  cure  of  dise;ise  or  wounds  resulting 
from  accident.  The3'  are  inclined  to  demand  also 
that  those  to  be  cured  shall  be  known  to  be  of 
good  character.  There  are  as  striking  instances 
of  cure  by  means  of  suggestive  therapeutics  in  the 
Darwish  circles  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  and, 
similarly,  the  immunity  from  injury  which  may  be 
secured  tiirough  hypnotic  suggestion  is  very  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  self-inflicted  woundings  and 
burnings  and  the  serpent-bites  permitted,  e.g.,  in 
the  societies  of  the  Rifaiyyah  order.  In  hundreds 
of  instances  neither  pain  nor  permanent  injury 
follows.' 

The  power  to  reveal  the  unseen  and  to  predict 
the  future  is  explained  also  as  a  gift  with  which 
Allah  honimrs  the  holiness  of  his  servants.  In 
certain  ca-ses  the  shaikhs  show  remarkable  powers 
of  mind-reading,  telepathy,  and  clairvoyance,  and 
some  quite  accurate  verifications  of  their  predic- 
tions are  on  record. 

The  shaikh's  circle  of  influence  includes  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  when  need 
arises ;  those  who  take  part  occasionally  in  the 
dhikis  which  he  directs,  because  thej'  find  it  either 
pleasant  or  helpful  to  do  so ;  those  who  have 
chosen  the  shaikh  as  their  murshid,  or  spiritual 
guide,  and  either  look  forward  to  joining  his  order 
or  are  already  members  of  it ;  and  those  who 
occupy  a  cell  in  the  zatciijah,  or  takiyyah.  The 
lirst  three  classes  have  not  separated  themselves 
from  the  world ;  the  last  have  done  so  and  are 
living  a  celibate  life  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  the  shaikh.  It  is  possible  to  have 
such  a  class  only  where  there  is  a  zatoiyah  that  is 
large  enough  to  provide  lodging  for  a  group  of 
brothers  in  addition  to  the  assembly  room  of  the 
fraternity. 

6.  The  vocation  of  the  shaikh. — The  shaikh 
may  hold  his  position  by  nomination  on  the  part 
of  his  predecessor,  or,  if  the  latter  is  his  father  or 
brother,  po.ssibly  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  he 
may  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  local  group  of 
Darwishes.  His  appointment  will  be  conlirmed 
by  the  mufti  of  the  place,  in  rare  cases  by  the 
■SnItJin  himself,  and  regularly  by  the  grand  shaikh 
of  his  order.  The  cidibatc  life  is  not  binding  upon 
him,  and  in  certain  ca.scs  the  rule  is  that  his  oni(re 
in  inherited  by  his  son.  Where  there  is  nozdwii/nh 
with  a  resident  group  of  disciples,  the  shaikh, 
nnlesH  he  is  a  mendicant,  will  follow  some  secular 
vocation.  If  there  is  a  Darwish  hostel,  it  may 
have  land  attached  to  it,  which  will  be  cuUivati'd 
by  the  rivsident  murids.  The  shaikhs  who  do  not 
follow  any  trade  arc  HupiHjrted  by  gifts  from  their 
dixciples   and    others.     The   zdwiya/is  over  which 

*  Tliore  extjil  onlc-m  of  wnrnon  l>«rwishe«,  and  aiiionR  the 
O'ltitAnding  yiifi  U-uirn  of  hijitory  ono  or  two  uomoii  nfutiUis 
tin  n*nic<l. 

»  The  karttmft  of  Ihn  thaikh  are  of  a  difTerent  j^enoN  from 
the  ftuth«nt|i:atlritr  inlrai  lee  {mu'fiznt)  i^rniited  to  ft  prot>hol. 

'  In  the  UauAit  ceronioriv,  where  a  inoiinUMl  .nhaikJt  ridoB  over 
the  ytmlrmU'  Uflien  of  hU  follou4-r><  wilhniit  Injury  t<i  thi-m. 
the  Immunitv-  from  harm  111  ore<lile«l  to  tlieir  faith.  Holh  the 
4kaikh  ftnd  tiie  diaolplee  In  thia  Inetftiire  mre  under  the  iitreKN  of 
inteniK  rollKloii*  eirlteinent. 


they  preside  are  provided  for  by  income  from  local 
endowment  funds,  grants  from  public  endowment 
funds  (wag/),  or  private  gifts.  The  gifts  which 
fall  to  the  shaikh  he  regularly  devotes  to  the 
purposes  of  his  community.' 

As  the  shaikh  may  arrange,  meetings  of  the 
local  frat«rnit}'  are  held  in  tlie  assembly  room  of 
the  zmviyah  from  time  to  time.  If  there  is  no 
zdimyah,  the  group  meets  regirlarly  in  a  mosque. 
The  usual  meetings  are  a  daily  meetin";,  a  more 
important  weekly  one  (often  held  on  tne  eve  of 
Friday),  a  monthly  observance  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  the  order,  a  similar  service  for  the 
Prophet,  and  a  yearly  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  tne  Prophet  (ilaulid  en-Nab'i).  The  a.ssembly 
room  serves  not  merely  for  the  performance  of  the 
dhikis,  but  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  brothers  and 
those  interested  in  the  order.  Not  all  present  are 
permitted  to  join  in  the  religious  exexcises,  and  not 
all  care  to  do  so. 

7.  The  murid  and  the  tariqah. — The  life  of  the 
disciple  {murld)  who  has  chosen  for  himself  a 
spiritual  guide  is  subject  in  all  respects  to  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  He  conliiles  in  him  im- 
plicitly, and  refers  to  him  all  his  concerns  and 
plans.  The  disciples  resident  in  the  zdtciyah  take 
part  in  the  regular  c/A/ira  (religious  exercises),  and, 
in  addition,  are  assigned  special  exercises  for  their 
own  private  observance.  In  a  general  way  the 
shaikh  instructs  each  murid  how  to  conduct  his 
life  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  mystic 
goal.  He  may  from  time  to  time  visit  the  murids 
in  their  cells.  They  visit  him  each  week  in  his 
cell  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  to  him  their 
religious  progress  and  receiving  from  him  necessary 
directions.^  The  s/iaikh  is  one  who  is  practised  in 
noting  the  signs  of  spiritual  advancement  in  his 
disciples. 

The  nature  of  the  shaikh's  relation  to  the  murid  in  the  iar'tqah 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  typical  instance  of  Tawakkul  Beef's 
ijiitiation  at  the  hands  of  Mulla  Shah. J*  Tawakkul  Bck  chose 
iMulla  Shah  as  his  spiritu.al  director  and  was  accepted  Dy  hiui 
a-s  a  murid.  The  tdlib  ('seeker')  usually  uridcrtake.s  A  loop 
course  of  penitential  discipline  prescribed  for  hini  by  his  guide 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  coiui>lete  detachment  from  the  world 
of  sensuous  thinjfs  and  an  utter  humility  which  will  pre)tare 
him  to  receive  the  positive  hlessinffs  of  the  mystic  way. ^  The 
shaikh  then  admits  him  as  a  sdhk,  or  traveller  on  the  way.  lie 
takes  the  'nhd,  or  oath,  dedarinjf  particuhirly  his  devotion  to  the 
founder  of  the  order  whost  {m-n^oh  he  is  following  and  to  the 
special  ^'uide  whom  he  lias  sHected.  These  steps  are  not 
described  by  Tawakkul  lu-g,  but  in  those  which  follow  he  shows 
how  through  private  exercises  of  devotion  (^  and  the  hypnotic 
inllueiice  of  Mulla  Shall  and  his  khcUi/ahs  the  initiate  reached 
the  goal  of  uinon  with  flod. 

The  method  of  guidance  is  expressed  by  the  term 
dhikr,  'recollection.'  This  implies  the  lixing  in  the 
mind  of  some  object  of  thought.  It  is  accomplished 
by  concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  conception 
and  its  name,  or  upon  some  religiims  idea  and  its 
corresponding  formula  of  expression.  To  assist  in 
fixing  the  notion  the  mental  ellort  is  accompanied 
by  vocal  repetition  of  the  name  or  formula  with 
varying  tone,  pitch,  and  force  of  voice.  In  the 
vocal  exercises  the  breathing  is  timed  and  adaptetl 
to  ai'conl  with  the  strict  rhythm  ami  time  of  the 
vocal  utterance.     In  the   collective  dhikrs  of   the 

1  .Sonic  ^iiiiii/iths  have  endowments  more  than  adc()uate  lo 
meet  their  expenses.  The  erection  of  Z'oWj/tfA*  is  provided  for 
by  gifts  wliicb  may  be  supplemented  by  grants  from  the  public 
religious  endowments  (iroiy/). 

'^  The  formal  instruction  of  the  shaikh  Is  called  tatqin. 

■'Of.  Macdoniild,  Ucliiii"V*  Atlitiidtt  and  Li,lf  in  Istiim,  pp. 
III6-:!II<I.  .Mulla  .Shah  bad  attained  the  mystic  goal  without 
the  aid  of  a  shaikh.  Nowadavs  it  is  holil  to  be  enormously 
ditllciilt  t^>  do  tbis,  and  the  cluiice  of  a  7nurshtd,  or  spiritual 
dire^^or,  is  insist^'d  on. 

*  This  '  reiientance  '  (lavbah)  Is  for  the  purpoNe  of  oradioallng 
the  shah  wan  kadhthah,  or  evil  InipulsoH. 

^  The  uxert^ises  include  oral  or  silent  n>notltlon  of  formulns 
taken  from  the  t^nr'an,  the  recitalinn  of  longer  Kcctions  from 
the  Ilolv  Hook,  the  reiM'ttted  thought  or  i-\preHi.lon  of  one  of 
the  Hacred  names  of  Allab  or  of  a  pronoun  referring  to  Allah. 
The  repetittons  may  bt^  amtist^d  t>y  means  of  a  rosary  of  SS,  (10, 
or  U\i  beads.     Much  Is  (be  usage  of  the  Ihirwishes  to  'lay. 
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Darwish  f raternity  the  shaikh  fixes  the  programme 
of  exercises  and  determines  tlie  number  of  repeti- 
tions of  a  given  formula  and  the  manner  of  recita- 
tion in  each  part  (dknrb)  of  the  dhikr.  He  or  his 
k/M'ifaJis  superintend  the  ceremonies,  exercising 
constant  and  close  control  in  order  to  secuie 
]jerfect  harmony  of  voice  and  movement  among 
those  taking  part.'  Each  .s-hnikh  holds  to  the 
traditions  of  liis  own  order,  hut  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  large  element  that  is  common  to  the 
t/hihrs  of  the  various  Darwish  orders.  It  is  in  the 
exercises  prescribed  for  the  private  use  of  individ- 
uals that  particular  shaikhs  feel  free  to  adapt  their 
spiritual  directions  to  the  needs  of  special  cases. 

The  advancement  of  the  sdli/c  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  spiritual  director,  who  lays  down  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  realized,  and  decides  when  the 
respective  stages  of  progress  have  been  reached. 
There  are  four  major  objectives  which  are  to  be 
successively  attained.  The  first  of  these  is  de- 
scribed by  the  technical  term  /and  fi-'lshaikh  ('dis- 
appearance ^  in  the  shaikh ').  The  disciple  is  directed 
to  fix  attention  upon  the  thought  and  mental  image 
of  the  spiritual  director,  while  the  director  projects 
himself  into  the  consciousness  of  his  disciple.'  By 
these  means  and  by  the  help  of  various  external 
exercises  such  as  have  been  already  referred  to 
hypnosis  is  at  last  edected  and  the  sdlik  feels  that 
his  identity  is  merged  in  that  of  the  shaikh.  He 
declares  to  his  instructor,  no  longer  '  I  am  I,'  but 
'  I  am  thou.' 

When  dhikrs  have  served  their  purpose  in  this 
way,  the  director  introduces  into  the  mystic  disci- 
pline exercises  in  meditation  (imirdqabah)  to  fix 
firmly  certain  convictions  and  to  intensify  spiritual 
longing.  The  next  major  objective*  is  designated 
famafi-Uah  ( '  disappearance  in  God '),  and  the  shaikh 
declares  it  to  have  been  attained  when,  through  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  his  will  exercised  upon  the 
niurld  and  through  assistance  of  the  prescribed 
discipline,  the  niund  feels  'I  am  He'  (God).  His 
own  identity  has  become  an  element  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and,  similarly,  his  sense  of  the 
phenomenal  world  has  ceased  to  be  separately  true 
and  has  passed  over  to  be  an  element  in  his  sense 
of  God.  The  sdlik  who  has  travelled  on  the  way 
{iarigah)  until  he  has  attained  to  God  in  the  way 
described  is  '  united  '  {ittihdd)  or  '  attracted '  (ma/- 
d/itlb)  and  henceforth  will  travel  on  in  God.*  He 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  circle  of  the  initiated, 
may  wear  the  characteristic  garb  of  his  order,  and 
may  receive  authority  to  pass  on  the  tariqah  to 
others  as  a  murshid.  Before  the  last  objective 
shall  have  been  reached  he  must  still  seek  to  reach 
/and  ul-fand  ('disappearance  oi  fana,'),  in  which 
he  loses  all  sense  of  '  union,'  '  attraction,'  or  '  ab- 
sorption,' and  the  sense  of  God  which  results  from 
these  processes  is  all  in  all.  Beyond  that  is  the 
ultimate  goal,  bagd,  in  which  the  heart  returns  to 
express  itself  in  the  relations  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  while  never  losing  the  true  vision  of  reality, 
namely,  that  there  is  but  one  real  being  and  that 
the  world  and  self  are  but  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  one.' 

1  In  many  orders  the  actions  ol  the  participauttj  in  the  dhikrs 
are  accompanied  by  music  rendered  by  attendant  murshida. 
This  accompaniment  materiaUy  assists  the  process  of  hypnosis 
desired  by  the  shaikh.  The  motions  of  the  body  in  time  with 
the  regulation  of  the  breatliiiij^'  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

"Fund  is  an  equivalent  of  ijkaiba,  'disappearance,'  'absence.' 

3  The  process  is  helped  forward  by  the  novice  fixing  hie  eyea 
upon  the  face  of  his  director. 

■*  Intermediate  objectives  may  be  placed  before  the  sdlik 
(traveller),  namely,  /and  fi-'tpir  ('  disappearance  in  the  founder ') 
ATkd/and  Ji-'ny atk(*  disappearance  in  the  Prophet ').  A  synonym 
ior /and  /i-  llah  is  fand  Ji-'lhaqfi  ('  disappearance  in  the  real '). 

5  When  one  has  become  majilhub,  his  soul  and  its  motions  are 
ruled  by  jjnosis,  the  m.\stic  knowledge  of  the  real,  and  love, 
the  mystic  fulfilment  of  desire.  Such  an  one  has  attained  a 
status  (ifa<ifah). 

6  In  baqu  the  traveller  has  reached  the  ^u(b,  the  focal  point 
in  which  the  onward  movement  of  the  spiritual  life  rests.    It 


It  is  obvious  that  this  pantheistic  teaching  of 
the  Sufi  shaikhs  \a  not  logically  consistent  with  the 
theology  and  law  of  Islam.  Sane  Sufi  teachers 
have  explicitly  said  that  one  who  was  majdhilb,  or 
attracted,  was  above  the  law  ;  and  the  division  of 
the  Darwish  orders  into  BaShar'  ('within  t!ie 
law')  and  BiShar'  ('without  the  law')  gives 
ground  for  the  suspicion  which  the  orthodox  have 
felt  towards  certain  of  the  orders.  For  most  of 
the  shaikh.1  a  reconciliation  with  the  law  has  been 
possible.  They  have  looked  upon  it  as  useful  in 
the  penitential  preparation  (tavbah)  for  the  mystic 
way,  and  they  have  regarded  the  observance  of  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Siifi  initiates  as  a  useful  con- 
descension for  the  sake  of  common  believers 
['ahiu-'ttaqlid).  It  may  help  them  to  gain  paradise, 
though  for  Sufis  ('ahlu-'lhaqij)  it  may  allord  no  help 
in  their  practice  of  the  mystical  life  (tasainvuf). 

In  relation  to  the  sunnah  a  large  majority  of  the 
shaikhs  are  Sunnis,  but  in  Persia  and  N.W.  India 
there  is  a  su})stantial  Shi' ah  element.  The  move- 
ment is  of  Shi'ah  origin,  and  much  of  the  Sufi 
teaching  and  method  may  be  traced  through  the 
Shi'ah  to  Yoga  and  Vedantist  influences  in  India. 

Finally,  there  are  shaikhs  who  look  upon  the 
desire  to  guide  souls  as  a  lingering  attachment  to 
the  world  and  therefore  something  to  be  renounced 
in  order  to  an  unconditional  oneness  with  God,  the 
only  reality. 

Literature. — F.  J.  Bliss,  Reliqions  of  Modem  Syria  and 
Palntinr,  Edinburgh,  1912  ;  J.  P.  Brown,  The  Dermshes  ;  Ori- 
ental .Spiritualism,  London,  1S68 ;  E.  G.  Browne,  A  Year  ajnimg 
the  Persians,  do.   1893,  Literary  Hist,  o/  Persia,  do.  1906; 

0.  Depont  and  X.  Coppolani,  Les  Confr^rifs  Telifiiextses 
musidmanes,  Algiers,  1897  ;  C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  turkey  in  Europe!^, 
London,  1908;  W.  H.  T.  Gardner,  '"The  Way"  of  the 
Mohammedan  Mystic,'  Stoslem  World,  ii.  [1912]  2.  3  ;  E.  J.  W. 
Gibb,  Hist,  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  6  vols.,  London,  1900-09,  i.  ; 

1 .  Goldziher,  Vorlesxtnqen  uber  den  Islam,  Heidelberg,  1910 ; 

C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  The  Hague,  1888-89,  ii. ; 
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goliouth.  The  Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism  (HL), 
London,  1914  ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  The  Mystics  of  Islam,  do. 
1914  ;  E.  H.  Paimer,  Oriental  Mysticism,  Camhudge,  1867;  T. 
H.  Weir,  The  Shaikhs  of  Morocco,  Edinburgh,  1904  ;  DI,  s.w. 

W.  M.  Patton. 

PiSACHAS. — In  modem  India  a  piidf.ha  is  a 
kind  of  ghoul,  usually  the  ghost  of  some  one  who 
has  died  an  unnatural  death,  or  for  whom  the 
requisite  funeral  rites  have  not  been  performed. 
He  is  classed  as  a  bhiita,  or  ghost,  and  the  term 
bkut-pisdch  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  demons 
generally.  Piidcluis  haunt  burial-grounds  and 
places  of  cremation,  and  eat  human  flesh.  Their 
speech  is  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  hence  modem 
English  is  called  piidcha-bhdsd,  or  '  goblin  lang- 
uage,' by  those  who  cannot  understand  it.^  In 
S.  India  the  small  circular  storms,  called  '  devils ' 
by  Europeans,  are  called  piidchis,  or  '  she-ghouls. '  * 

In  ancient  India  piidchas  played  a  much  more 
prominent  part.  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Vedic  literature.  Here  they  are  also  called 
kravydd,  a  term  which,  like  pLidclm,  is  said  to 
mean  'an  eater  of  raw  flesh.'  Most  scholars  agree 
that  these  Vedic  piidchas  were  malignant  demons,' 
but  A.  Hillebrandt  *  considers  it  to  be  quite  possible 

may  be  remarked  that  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  shaikhx 
quite  frequently  brings  to  those  who  subject  themselves  to  it  a 
weakening  of  the  power  of  nervous  resistance,  a  loss  of  will 
power,  and  a  general  weakening  of  character.  Through  self- 
absorption,  and  even  autohypnoais,  their  social  value  and  their 
value  for  work  are  lessened. 

1  PR'^  i.  238. 

2  H.  Yule  and  A.  C.  Bumell,  Hobson-Jobson?,  London,  1903. 
p.  714. 

s  Of.  H.  Oldenberg,  jOfe  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  p. 
264  u. ;  A.  A.  Maodonell,  Vedic  Mythology  (01 AP  m.  i.,  Strass- 
burg,  1897),  p.  164  ;  and  .K.  A.  Macdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith, 
Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects,  London,  1912,  i.  533. 

4  Vedische  Mythologie,  Breslau,  1902,  iii  426. 
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that  they  were  ancient  enemies  who  subsequently 
became  traditional  fiends,  while  Macdonell  and 
Keith  {loe.  cit.)  admit  that  in  later  times  the  name 
may  have  been  given  in  scorn  to  human  tribes. 
In  one  place  (Kigvcila,  1.  cxvii.  21)  the  commenta- 
tor Saj-ana  explains  the  word  dasyu — generally 
explained  as  meaning  non-Aryan  aborigines — by 
'  the  asuras,  pUathas,  etc.,  who  destroy.' 

In  the  Ramayana  they  do  not  appear  very  often, 
and  then  onlj-  as  ghouls  ;  but  in  the  MnhabharKta, 
while  the  demon  character  is  most  often  assigned 
to  tliem,  they  also  over  and  over  again  appear  as 
a  race  or  races  of  men  inhabiting  N.W.  Ineiia,  the 
Himalaya,  and  Central  Asia.  They  are  described 
as  performing  human  sacrifices  and  as  eaters  of 
raw  flesh.  They  have  a  form  of  marriage  which 
consists  in  embracing  a  woman  who  is  asleep  or 
drugged,  and  are  guilty  of  other  abominable  prac- 
tices. Two  pUachas  are  specially  mentioned  as 
living  by  the  river  Vipasa,  who  were  progenitors 
of  an  impure  W.  Panjab  tribe  known  as  Bahikas. 
On  the  other  hand,  individual  piidchas  are  here 
and  there  referred  to  as  pious  ascetics  living  by 
lioly  streams  in  N.W.  India.' 

In  later  San.^krit  literature,  with  important 
exceptions  to  be  noted  below,  the  human  nature  of 
\.\\e piiSchas  has  disapjieared,  and  they  are  merely 
demons.  Sometimes  they  serve  men  for  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Thus,  in  the  Kathasaritsdgara  ([11th 
cent.  A.D.],  I.  ii.  -62)  a  piiricha  is  possessed  of 
surgical  skill,  and  will  cure  a  wound,  provided  he 
is  always  given  a  new  wound  to  cure  as  soon  as  his 
present  job  is  lini.shed.  Otherwise  he  kills  his 
patient.  With  this  we  may  perhaps  compare  the 
unknown  science  called  piiarha-x'eda,  or  piiacha- 
i-idi/a,  mentioned  in  two  works  of  the  late  Vedic 
period.' 

According  to  the  Purana  legends,  the  valley  of 
Kashmir  was  once  a  lake.  When  the  water  "had 
been  drained  oil'  by  the  god  Siva,  it  was  peopled 
by  the  Prajapati  Kasyapa.  This  Kasyapa  had 
several  wives.  Three  were  Kadru,  Krodnava.^a, 
and  Khasa.  By  the  first  he  had  as  offspring  the 
ruigas,  or  snake-gods,  by  the  second  the  piMchas, 
and  by  the  third  the  cognate  ya/csas  and  raksasas.^ 
In  Buddliist  literature  the  yaksris  and  piiac/ias  are 
confounded,  and  both  had  cannibal  propensities.' 
Similarly,  Kalhana,  the  non-Buddhist  chronicler 
of  Kashmir  (12th  cent.  .\.D.),  in  the  Rdjataranqini 
(i.  184), uses  the  word  i/nksn  as  equivalent  to piiac/in. 
At  the  present  day,  in  Kashmir  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  lying  .south  of  the  Hindii  Kush, 
while  the  word  pi.surh'i  has  fallen  out  of  use,  yaki-a, 
under  the  form  of  ynckh,  is  still  the  name  given  to 
malignant  demons  who  are  cannilial. 

This  brings  us  to  the  work  known  as  the  Nila- 
matu,  a  legendary  account  of  Kashmir  certainly 
older  than  the  Utli  cent,  and  perhai)s  as  old  as  the 
6th  or  7th.  According  to  it,  when  the  valley  of 
Kashmir  was  formed,  Kasyapa  at  first  peo|iled  it 
with  hih  sous,  the  iinf/'is,  who  were  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  now  dried-up  lake.  He  wished 
to  introduce  men  {i.e.  i>eoi)le  from  Aryan  India  ?) 
also,   but  the  vdgas  ol)jecte<l,  and  he   thereupon 

'  For  further  dctnilH  anil  roferL-ncfi  nee  O.  A.  GricrHiKi, 
•IMHAoui  In  thd  MaliM)h/iraU,'  In  Fmltchri/t  filr  Villi, Im 
Thoinirn,  l/clpziK,  ri|j,|).  KWIT.  Ct.  aluod.  A.  llriomon,  '  Pttiitiiii, 
ri«ir-A«.  «nd  '•  .MckIitu  rlAftchn,"  '  In  XDMH  Ivvl.  111112]  OH. 

^(iijjKitha  liralitnaiin,  i.  I.  10  ;  and  Aivalayana  Srauta  Suira, 
X.  rill.  (I,  iKilh  iitiotMl  hy  Maalnncll  anil  Ki'ith,  Uic.  cil. 

3  Tlif'  v»rl'lu^   I'lirftnlo  accountji  of  thi-se  IcsfnflB  are  con- 

vcnlentlv  ■ mari/.vil  In  II.  II.  Wlloon  and  F.  llaU'ri  tr.  of  the 

I'iffiu  rurufxa,  Ixiniion,  18fl.'»,  II.  74.  The  lliijiat,  of  r.oiir«e. 
not  only  n-f-rt  iiiylhlnal  doinl-i^ndii,  hut  alito  repre.HiMilcd 
nirniorle*  of  a  rare  of  men  no  railed.  Afcordinpr  to  oilier 
lirtfoniU.  lhi»  naiiu-  of  Oio  mother  of  the  jiiinrJinn  wa»  KaplAA, 
with  whirh  may  l>e  com|iared  tlie  name  of  the  anelent  town 
Kapl4&  ai  the  ooiilheni  fi>ot  of  the  HInilii  Knsh  (nee  K.  ThomaH, 
In  JUAS,  iwifl,  n  401).  KapiiU  looka  like  a  nieutheiilB  of 
KoAvapA,  Uio  feminine  of  Ka4yanA. 

4  htt,:g.,JAI<ika,  Ir.  II.  T.  KrancU,  Oambrldg*,  1IM6,  p.  128, 
oot«  8. 


cursed  them,  so  that  thenceforth  the  country  was 
peopled  for  six  months  of  each  year  by  his  other 
sons,  the  piJdc/iojs.  These  came  from  an  island  in 
the  sand  ocean,  i.e.  from  an  oasis  in  the  Central 
Asian  desert,  possibly  Khotan,  where  there  are 
also  found  similar  traditions  of  yaksas  (i.e.  piM- 
chas)  superseding  the  ndgas.  In  after  generations 
the  Kashmir  pisdchas  were  finally  expelled,  and 
the  country  became  inhabited  only  by  ndgas  and 
men,  as  it  is  at  present.'  All  over  the  .so-called 
Dard  country  north  and  west  of  Kashmir,  as  far 
as  Kafiristan,  there  are  still  told  numerous  legends, 
some  of  them  intimately  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  a  tribe  or  of  its  religion,  in  which 
cannibalism  plays  a  prominent  and  important 
part.' 

F.  Lae6te'  maintains  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  that  there  was  ever  a  tribe  or 
tribes  known  as  Pisacha,  and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  S.  Konow  ;  *  but  a  consideration  of  the  legends 
just  recounted  and  of  the  references  to  piidchas 
in  the  Mahdbhdrata  entitles  us  to  believe  that 
(I)  there  were  actual  people  whom  the  Aryan 
Indians  called  Pisachas — tlifioipayoi ;  (2)  this  name 
and  also  the  name  yaksa  were  possibly  opprobrious 
epithets,  derived  from  the  names  of  demons  ;  or, 
as  an  alternative,  they  were  names  of  tribes, 
which  hate  in  later  times  converted  into  names  of 
demons ;  (3)  the  Mahdbhdrata  considered  these 
people  as  inlial)iting  the  north-west  of  India  and 
the  neighbouring  mountainous  tracts,  and  Kashmir 
tradition  connected  their  original  home  with  an 
oasis  in  the  Central  Asian  desert. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  language 
spoken  by  these  piidchas.  There  are  two  inde- 
pendent streams  of  tradition  concerning  this.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  great  encyclopa:'dia  of 
stories  appearing  in  Sanskrit  under  various  forms, 
the  best  Known  of  which  is  the  famous  Kathdsarit- 
.mgaraj'  All  these  collections  come  from  the 
Himalaya — one  from  Nepal  and  two  others  from 
Kashmir.'  They  purport  to  be  translations  into 
Sanskrit  made  from  an  older  version,  entitled  the 
Brhatkathd,  which  is  said  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  one  Gunadhya  hy  a,  pi.idcha,  in  '  Paisachi.' 
'Paisachi'  means  'the  pisdrhn  language,'  and  is 
usually  explained  as  signifying  the  language 
believed  to  liave  been  spoken  by  these  demons  or 
by  tliese  peoiile.  LacOte,  however,  maintains  (p. 
45)  that  the  language  was  given  this  name  simply 
because  the  original  narrator  was  re]>resented  to 
be  a.piidchii,  and  that  I'aisachi  was  really  a  liter- 
ary adaptatiim  of  the  vulgar  speech  of  the  tribes 
of  the  north-west.  As  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  there  were  people  in  the  north-west  who  were 
called  Pisilchas — a  fact  denied  by  Lac6te — the 
point  so  far  is  of  little  inniortance.  The  other 
stream  of  tradition  is  contained  in  the  works  of 
the  Indian  grammarians.  Several  of  their  grain- 
iiiars  of  the  Prakrit  language  contain  sections 
dealing  with  Paisachi.  The  oldest  of  them  — 
Vararuchi  (r.  Gth  cent.  A.u.) — knows  only  one 
Paisachi  dialect,  but,  as  time  went  on,  the  number 
of  dialects  mentioned  increased  till  Markaiidcya 
(17th  cent. )  discusses  no  fewer  than  t  hirteen.  With- 
(mt  doubt  the  later  grammarians  iniliiiled  umler 
the  name  many  local   dialects  siiokeii  in  various 

1  Nowftilfiyw  thoTiiii7a«aro  theprrnidiiii,'deiMeHof  the  nunieroiifl 
Hiirlnk'8  In  KiiNhlnir.  For  full  detiiilM  of  Ihe  above  le(jendH,  and 
aIno  for  other  li-f;i>ndH  ol  the  HuperaeBBlon  of  niif/nji  hy  yakt;i,ii  or 
piAitchan  In  other  loealUles  of  the  name  traet  of  eourilr\',  nee 
O.  A.  (iricnion.  In  ZDMU  Ixvi.  70fr. 

2  See   a.    A.    Orlerson.    '  l'l*ioa  =  'n,io*iiyot,'    JAM.S,    1005, 

p.  I'K.'.  II. 

3  /•;»««<  mr  t)\il\a,]hyn  ft  ta  ItThalknlhii,  Piirlli.  IBOS,  p.  4". 

4  '  The  Home  of  I'aKii.'l,'  /.mill  Ixlv.  |1»1(IJ  102. 
OTr.  v..  II.  Tawney,  I'olelltU,  IHHII  H4. 

1  For  full  iiartlnularfi  iiee  F.  lAi-rite,  ep.  eif.,  and  altto  his 
ed.  of  lluilhaxvamln'H  tirhatkathii  Cli>kajlarhprahii,  Parln, 
11108. 
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parte  of  India  which  had  notliing  wliatever  to  do 
with  Paisilchi ;  and  it  will  be  safest  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Hemachandra  (13th  cent.)  that  of  the 
real  Pai^achi  there  were  at  most  three  varieties. 
The  later  grammarians  gave  lists  of  the  localities 
where  Paisachi  was  spoken,  but  these  differ  greatly 
among  themselves,  and  the  localities  are  very  widely 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  India,  north,  south, 
east,  and  north-west.  They  all  agree  in  regard  to 
one,  and  only  one,  locality — Kekaya,  a  country  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  Panjab, 
i.e.  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  modem  India. 
Moreover,  Markandeya,  in  his  treatment  of  this 
Kekaya  Paisachi,  which  he  calls  the  standard,  or 
principal,  dialect,  and  which  closely  agrees  with 
the  form  described  by  Vararuchi,  quotes  in  his 
examples  a  phrase  that  he  specially  says  is  taken 
from  the  Bfhatkathd.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  at  least  this  grammarian,  who  is  our  only 
authority  on  the  point,  considered  that  the 
Paisachi  of  this  work  belonged  to  N.W.  India. 
Except  the  accounts  of  these  grammarians,  no 
traces  of  Paisachi  have  survived  in  Indian  litera- 
ture. 

All  scholars  do  not,  or  did  not,  accept  the  theory 
of  a  north-western  origin  for  Paisachi.  An  account 
of  the  various  theories  will  be  found  on  p.  74  of 
the  present  writer's  article  on  '  Paisaci,  Pisacas, 
and  "Modern  Pisacha"'  already  quoted,  and  the 
following  is  a  brief  summary  : 

In  1880  A.  F.  Hoernle  considered  it  to  be  the  low  Prakrit 
spoken  by  Dravidian  aborigines.  In  1886  E.  Senart  suggested 
that  it  was  merely  the  name  of  the  popular  language  of  India. 
In  1900  R.  Pischel  claimed  it  as  an  independent  Prakrit  dialect 
of  N.W.  India.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
in  1906.  In  190S  F.  Lacote  argued  that  it  was  an  Aryan  lang- 
uage of  N.W.  India,  but  spoken  by  non-Aryan  people.  In  1910 
S.  Konow  returned  to  Hoernle's  opinion,  and  considered  it  to  be 
an  Aryan  language  spoken  by  Dravidians  in  Central  India. 

Konow's  theory— ably  argued  in  his  article  in  ZDMG  already 
quoted — is  partly  based  on  the  fact  that  much  of  the  main  story 
of  the  Bfhatkathd  deals  with  events  occurring  in  Central 
India,  but  the  evidence  for  a  north-western  home  for  the  lang- 
uage seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  overwhelming.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  there  is  clear  linguistic  evi- 
dence of  traces  of  Paisachi  in  the  modern  languages  not  only  of 
Central  but  also  of  W.  India,  and  this  can  best  be  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  the  speakers  of  Paisachi  spread  from  the 
north-west,  as  from  a  nidus,  down  the  Indus,  into  Gujarat, 
Central  India,  and  the  Maratha  country  of  the  western  coast. 

Konow  has,  on  the  other  hand,  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  the  close  connexion  that 
exists  between  Paisachi  and  the  Pali  language  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  Pali  has  been  localized,  without  great  success,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  and,  if  Paisachi  is,  as  Konow  maintains,  a 
Central  Indian  language,  then  the  arguments  favouring  the 
localization  of  Pali  round  Ujjayini  in  that  tract  would  be  greatly 
strengthened.  But  there  is  an  alternative,  and,  to  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer,  a  much  more  likely  theory.  In  the  country 
of  Kekaya  was  situated  the  famous  university  of  Tak^afiiLa,  a 
home  and  centre  of  Buddhist  learning.^  This  at  once  explains 
the  close  connexion  between  Paisachi  and  Pali,  and  will  entitle 
us  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  literary  and  polished  form  of 
the  folk-speech  of  the  country  in  which  the  university  was 
situated. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  Paij-achi  has  left  any  traces  of 
its  former  existence  in  the  modern  languages  of  N.W.  India. 
This  is  denied  by  Konow  ;  but  the  present  writer,  in  his  article 
in  the  ZDMG  already  quoted  (p.  78ff.),  has  shown  numerous 
points  of  agreement.  The  subject  is  of  a  character  too  minute 
to  be  discussed  here.  .Suthce  it  to  say  that  the  writer  considers 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  W.  Panjab  and  of  the  wild  country 
to  the  north  below  the  Hindi!  Kush  may  be  taken  as  in  the  main 
representing  the  ancient  pUdchas,  and  that  the  many  varying 
languages  of  these  tracts,  including  Kashmiri,  though  in  later 
times  much  subjected  to  Iranian  influence  and  possibly  retaining 
peculiarities  from  the  proto-Iranian  stage  of  the  Aryan  lang- 
uage, have  at  their  basis  a  form  of  speech  not  dissimilar  from 
the  ancient  Paisachi.  At  the  same  time  the  extremely  mixed 
character  of  all  these  tongues  prevents  him  from  calling  them 
'  Modern  Paisachi,'  and  he  prefers  to  group  them,  under  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  '  Modem  Pisacha.' 3 

LlTBRATnEE.— This  is  indicated  throughout  the  article. 

G.  A.  Grierson. 
PISTIS   SOPHIA.— I.   Characteristics.— The 
Pistis  Sophia  is  a  miscellany  of  weird,    fantastic 
fragments  which  apparently  voice  the  theosophy 

1  See,  e.g.,  the  Jdtakas,  passim. 

2  See  also  G.  A.  Grierson,  The  Piidca  Languages  o/  N.W. 
India,  London,  1906. 


of  some  Gnostic  Christian  circles  in  Ej,'ypt  {ERE 
iv.  115).  The  particular  type  of  (inosticism 
cannot  be  identified,  however,  as  it  exploits  the 
mythological  romance  of  Sophia's  redemption ; 
some  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  Valentinians 
iq.v.)  or  even  to  (a  disciple  of)  Valentinus  himself,' 
others  to  the  Ophites,  others,  again,  to  the  Barbelo- 
Gnostics  (cf.  EJiE  vi.  239',  241").  The  first  point 
to  notice  is  that  Coptic  scholars  generally  agree 
that  the  extant  MS  represents  the  Sahidic  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  original.  The  MS  itself,  written 
in  double  columns  on  both  sides  of  a  parchment, 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  4th 
or  the  opening  of  the  5th  century.  How  much 
earlier  the  original  was  composed  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  the  fact  that  the  Epistles  of  the  NT  are 
quoted  as  Scripture  seems  to  fix  a  terminus  a  quo 
not  earlier  than  c.  A.u.  140;  but  the  internal 
evidence  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  any  precise 
inferences  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  period 
at  which  it  was  compiled.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  Pistis  Sophia  is  a  product  of  the  later  Gnosti- 
cism, especially  of  Gnosticism  as  it  grew  upon 
Egyptian  soil ;  and,  as  few  of  the  Gnostic  docu- 
ments have  survived  in  their  entirety,  this  invests 
it  with  special  value  for  a  student  of  the  move- 
ment ;  its  contents  are  often  tedious  and  occasion- 
ally trivial,  but  they  are  of  first-rate  importance 
for  the  comparative  criticism  of  the  scattered 
pieces  which  in  most  cases  represent  all  that  is 
extant  of  the  rich  Gnostic  literature.  We  have 
here  the  morbid  craving  for  an  esoteric  revelation, 
as  well  as  the  blending  of  mythology  and  ritual, 
which  made  some  of  the  Gnostic  circles  more  than 
mere  schools  of  religious  philosophy.  We  have 
sacramental  rites  combined  with  Christology,''  in 
a  form  whose  spirit  is  sometimes  not  far  from 
Catholicism.  We  have  theurgical  elements  fused 
with  ceremonial  (cf.  EBE  viii.  277).  We  have 
also  astrological  mysticism  in  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  Christian  faith  and  intricate  theosopUical 
speculation,  whose  general  outlook  is  most  nearly 
parallel  to  the  attempt  of  Bardesanes  on  more 
orthodox  and  sober  lines.  Finally,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  form,  we  have  in  the  Pistis 
Sojihia  an  illustration  of  how  Gnostic  writers  could 
employ  the  dialogue  and  the  hymn'  in  order  to 
convey  their  opinions,  and  of  how  they  personified 
alistractions  as  .^Esehylus  had  done  more  dramatic- 
ally in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Sophia  of  Proverbs  and  of  the  Wisdom- 
literature  more  simply. 

The  affinities  of  the  theosophy  reflected  in  the 
Pistis  Sophia  are  with  that  branch  of  Ophitism 
which  is  called  Barbelo-Gnosticism  (ERE  vi.  238')  ; 
the  description  of  this  sect,  as  given  by  IreniEus 
[adv.  Hmr.  i.  29)  in  what  seems  an  extract  from 
the  Gnostic  'Gospel  of  Mary'  (cf.  DAC  i.  502-'), 
does  not  exactly  tally  with  the  details  of  the 
Pistis  Sophia,  but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  the 
latter  reflects  innovations  and  modifications  of  any 
Gnostic  scheme.  The  Barbelo-Gnostics  seem  to 
have  been  originally  Syrian,  and  to  have  passed 
south-west  into  Egypt.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  their  occult  speculations  was  the  place  assigned 
to  the  female  principle  (ERE  v.  827  tt'.),  which  led 
to  an  exploitation  of  the  term  'Barbelo.'  This 
was  applied  by  them  to  the  female  deity,  either  as 
the  supreme  f rvoia  of  the  invisible  God  *  or  as  the 

1  Appealing  incautiously  to  Tertullian's  language  in  adv. 
Valentin,  ii.  ('  porro  tacies  Dei  spectatur  in  simplicitate 
quaerendi,  ut  docet  ipsa  Sophia,  non  quidem  Valentini,  sed 
Solomonis ').  So  F.  Legge,  *Some  Heretic  Gospels,'  in  The 
Scottish  Review,  xxii.  [1893]  133-162. 

2Cf.  E.  Sevan,  'The  Gnostic  Redeemer,'  HJ  xi.  (191'2-13) 
137-162. 

3  On  the  development  of  the  hymn  in  Syriac  Christianity  see 
ERE  vii.  12. 

■*  According  to  Irenieus,  Barbelo  was  'an  aeon,  in  virgin-shape, 
who  never  aged,'  existing  with  the  '  innominabilis  Pater.'    The 
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lower  Sophia,  and  it  grave  them  their  distinctive 
name.  It  is  this  tigure,  not  the  serpent  of  the 
specific  or  narrower  Ophites,  that  appears  in  the 
cx)smology  of  the  Pistil  Sophia,  The  representa- 
tion thxis  resembles  the  account  of  the  Gnostics 
given  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  xxvi. );  whether  or 
not  the  Pistts  Sophia  in  its  present  form  or  in  the 
original  form  of  any  part  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  '  Little  Questions  of  Mary  '  which  Epiphanius 
mentions  as  a  document  of  that  sect,  the  similarity 
of  physiognomy  is  unmistakable.  The  insistence 
on  the  virgin-birth  of  Jesus,  the  salvation  of  the 
spiritual  through  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  and 
the  identification  of  the  Highest  Being  with 
supreme  light  recall  these  Ophites,  and,  even  more 
so,  the  description  of  the  tyrants  who  guard  the 

Eortals  of  eternity  (cf.  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  30  f.); 
ut  the  functions  of  laldabaoth  (cf.  EBE  vi.  236) 
ditier,  and  the  adventures  of  (Pistis)  Sophia  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  Sophia  Achamoth 
in  the  Valentinian  scheme  or  in  the  Ophite  ;  in  the 
Pistis  Styphia  she  is  not  connected  Avith  the  origin 
of  matter,  and  she  is  represented  as  the  object  of 
redemption  by  Christ,  not  as  a  medium  or  principle 
of  redemption,  much  less  as  a  sister  or  as  the 
mother  of  Christ.  The  conception  of  the  light- 
maiden  Barbelo,  again,  is  variously  defined  in  the 
extant  notices  of  tlie  Gnostic  theosophies,  and  her 
ill-defined  characteristics  in  the  Pistis  Sophia 
differ  from  the  views  which  dubbed  her  Prunicus 
or  set  her  in  the  eighth  heaven,  as  the  mother  of 
Sabaoth  or  of  laldabaoth  (=:mn3  ki*?',  son  of 
Cliaos  ?),  who,  to  her  sorrow,  usurped  the  seventh 
heaven.  In  the  Pistis  Sophia  she  is  a  great  Power 
of  the  invisible  God,  but  she  does  not  produce 
Jesus  as  *the  Light' ;  she  merely  confers  on  Him 
His  vesture  of  light,  and  laldabaoth  is  in  the  chaos 
of  the  under  world,  a  torturing  fiend  instead  of  a 
demiurgus.  The  Barbelo-Gnostics  were  evidently 
not  homogeneous,  but  the  occurrence  of  Barbelo  in 
the  Pi-stiK  Sophia  assigns  that  miscellany  to  some 
circle  more  or  less  allied  to  the  pious  theosopliists 
of  the  2nd  cent,  whom  we  know  as  the  Ophites 
collectively,  and  as  the  Nicolaitans,  Simonians,  and 
Barbelo-Gnostics  specifically.  For  the  Opliites, 
though  numerically  insignificant,  were  influential, 
and  the  tenets  which  tney  started  seem  to  have 
been  canable  of  permutation  and  modification  in 
several  uirections. 

Fiv<-  etyniolo^cs  of  the  term  *  Barbelo '  (Bnp^ijXu)  have  been 
proposed :  (o)  'daughter  of  the  I>ord,'  an  equivalent  (or 
iSyrmD ;   (b)  *God  in  the    Tetrad,'  ni^N     yaiN3,    which  i» 

ttrobably  the  mottt  satisfactory  explanation  ;  (c)  '  the  Huprome 
^imit,'  paravela,  from  the  Indian  ticZo,  'limit' — a  auif^t^stion 
made  by  Julius  Grill  {(InterKueliunrjen  iiber  die.  Entstenxmg  drs 
vierten  Kvaivu'Huins,  Tubingen,  19(12,  pp.  3fl5-.'I97),  who  eonnecU* 
it  with  the  Valentiniati  'Opo?,  the  Ilarbelo  bein^'  culled  '  the 
supreme  iimtt' iu  relation  to  the  Ila-rT^p  aKajofUfj-aaro^  on  the 
one  Bide  and  to  the  lower  ayzynieH  on  the  other;  {d)  Housset 
{HauptprobUnui  der  (;tu>n*,'G'*>tlinKcn,  1907,  p.  14  f.)  snifgeHts, 
on  the  tines  of  (a),  that  the  word  is  a  mutilation  of  itapQtvo^ 
— the  intermediate  fonn.  fiapOtfuv,  actually  occurritiff  iu 
Epiphaniu!)  (II(fr.  xxvi.  I)  as  the  name  of  Noah'B  wife  ;  (r) 
finally,  MnrVn(l)CI}i.  2:55,  ;*49)  conjecture  haw  to  be  chronicled, 
which  r«'({arrlii  Mtarhelo'  as  identical  In  nicuninif  with  it«  equiva- 
lent *  Uabel '  In  the  Gnosticism  of  Justinus  (Hippol.  adv.  llmr. 
V,  26),  i.r.  aH  the  chaotic  Rerm  of  manifold  ex istonce— though 
the  seductive,  coMmoIojflcaY  functions  of  Babel  are  very  different 
from  the  celential  position  of  Barbelo  ond  her  Ohristologicol 
signlflcanc«  in  the  Putu  Snphia. 

The  only  quotfitions  are  from  the  OT  and  the 
NT,  the  former  including  the  Oilos  of  S(»h)nion 
among  the  canonical  rsalniH,  the  latter  ranging 
over  the  four  GospoU  and  moRt  of  the  EpiHtlcs 
(with  the  exception  of  Hebrews).  Instead  of 
depreciating  tlie  OT,  tlie  Pistil  Sophui  hclii'vus  in 
itfl  inHpiration  ;  the  divine  iwwer  in  Cliri^t  Ih 
traced  m  the  OT  oh  woll  aH  m  the  NT,  and  this 
atiftence    of    antiSeniit  ie    hiaH    dillercntiat^^H    the 

latter  protluccs  the  femnle  tt-trul  of  'Vfom,  Trptiyiuirtf ,  i\^0ap<ria^ 
andCwif  mlu,vio%,  wHIIp  Barbelo  phmIucor  thp  male  triarl  of  <.wt,  , 
(  -'Clirtsl),  irov%,  and  Aorof. 


miscellany  from  the  general  class  of  Gnostic 
(Ophite)  speculations.  Fuithermore,  it  makes  no 
appeal  to  outside  myths,  as  did  the  Ophites  and 
the  other  Gnostic  sects  described  by  Hippolytxis. 
Whether  this  was  intentional  or  not,  whether  the 
Pistis  Sophia  documents  came  from  a  circle  less 
cultured  than  the  rest  or  from  Gnostics  who  were 
shy  of  syncretism,  it  is  a  feature  which  allies 
them,  in  spite  of  their  fantastic  cosmogony  and 
kabbalistic  expressions,  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Church.  Nor  is  it  the  only  feature  of  this  kind. 
Belief  in  the  absolute  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
a  certain  reseire  in  exploiting  mytliology,  a  real 
devotion  to  Christ,  and  an  evangelical  sense  of 
'  God  for  all  the  world  *  shimmer  through  the 
coloured  and  wavering  mists  of  theosophy  in  the 
Pistis  Sophia,  and  suggest  that  a  genuine  faith  lay 
behind  the  chimeras  and  amalgamated  texture  of 
these  Gnostics*  cosmology.* 

a.  Contents.— The  esoteric  mysteries  are  as  usual  repre- 
sented to  be  a  revelation— in  this  case,  as  in  many  other 
Gnostic  documents  wliiohareknown  more  or  lesafraginentarily, 
a  revelation  made  by  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  inner  circle  of  Ilis 
disciples.  The  precedent  for  this  metliod  had  been  furnished 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  in  tlie  interests  of  apostolic  tradition. 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  67)  closes  his  account  of  the 
Christian  sacraments  and  teaching  by  claiming  that  he  was 
only  setting  before  his  pagan  readers  what  'Jesus  had  taught 
when  He  appeared  on  Sunday  to  His  apostles  and  disciples  '—an 
amplification  of  Mt  28-'^'.  In  the  Pistis  Sophia  the  main  purpose 
of  Christ  is  to  reveal  and  institute  mysteries,  and  mysteries  of 
a  sacramental  order,  by  which  alone  redemption  from  sin  in 
possible  for  the  elect.  The  starting-point  is  the  same  ns  in  the 
uncanonical  gospels  which  dealt  with  the  Resurrection  and 
passed  into  apocalypses,  viz.  the  period  of  forty  days  which, 
according  to  Ac  is,  Jesus  spent  with  His  disciples  between  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  The  coniniunications  which 
He  was  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  Hia  followers  during  this 
interval  were  shaped  into  fantastic  revelations  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  Pistis  Snphia  (l-o)-  stJiris  also  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Risen  Jesus  to  the  disciples  on  Mount  Olivet ; 
but  the  remarkable  and  unique  feature  is  that  the  vpriter 
extends  the  period  to  eleven  years.  Even  this  prolonged  period 
did  not  enable  the  Lord  to  impart  more  than  an  elementary 
knowledge  uf  thp  mysterious  Light-world,  .since  He  had  not  yet 
ascended,  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  aions  and  spheres  which 
int.ervene  betwi^en  the  human  somI  and  the  supreme  Light  ha(i 
still  to  be  revealed,  although  the  disciples  complacently  thought 
that  they  had  already  attained  a  perfect  insiglit.  Hence,  after 
the  ascension  to  the  Prime  Mystvry  (or  Supreme  Goii)on  the 
15tb  day  of  the  month  Tybia  (ct,'EItK  iii.  93)  at  full  moon, 
when  the  pass.age  of  Jesus  through  the  lirmamonts  into  the 
higher  world  had  produced  confusion  among  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  an  earthquake  which  dismayed  the  disciples,  Ho 
returned  (cf.  W.  R.  Newbold,  JBL  \::x\.  (I912J  Ui8-2(n))  next 
day  in  dazzling  glory  and,  to  their  delight,  promised  to  completfl 
their  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  worlil,  i.e.  to  describo  the 
InetTable  One.  who  was  above  the  Prime  Mystery.  The  gnosis 
is  practical ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  proper  methods  by  which 
the  disciples  can  attain,  and  help  others  to  attain,  the  goal  of 
their  quest,  viz.  the  attainment  of  the  Light-world,*  instead  of 
the  present  mixed  (»c#po<r/*o«)  world  which  is  destined  to  perish 
at  the  end. 

The  remainder  of  the  flrst  book  (0-C2)  is  devoted  to  this 
exposition.  Jesus  being  occasionally  questioned  in  the  course  of 
it  by  Mary  Mngdalcne,  Philip,  Peter.  Martha.  John,  Andrew. 
Thomas.  Matthew,  James.  Salome,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  all  of 
whom  not  only  put  quchliojis  but  reveal  for  the  approval  of 
Jesus  what  is  in  their  minds.  The  literary  quality  Is  not  high, 
but  the  setting  of  the  dialogue  is  sometimes  quaint — Mary 
•gazing  Into  the  air  for  an  hour  '  (17)  before  she  ventures  to  aslt 
a  question,  Philip  Hitlinif  and  writing  dowir  the  words  of  Jesus 
(''2),  Pctor  angrily  complaining  that  Mary  talked  too  n)uch  (30), 
anti  James  reverently  kiasing  the  breast  of  Jesus  before  he 
speaks  a  word  ^51).  The  exposition  itself  is  front  time  to  time 
linked  to  mystical  interpretJitioiiH  of  OT  texts  ;  e.g.,  one  of  the 
grotesque  aj>pli»mtion8  of  Ps  Mf)iO  f' mercy  and  truth  are  met 
titgetber'1  is  that  these  words  denote  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ana   Klfsabeth  (Lk   1^'),   since   'Mercy*  wan  the  divine 

1  Christ  breaks  the  power  of  fate  (tinapii^yrj)  over  the  soul 
('22  f.^;  but  this  preocrupation  with  the  problem  of  destiny, 
whicii  haunted  the  early  rentiiries  (cf.  tJllbcrt  Miirrav,  f^-^  ix. 
|11IU»-111  lfif.)Iikea  nightmare,  wbm  faced  by  (Ihriwtlftii  thinkers 
in  the  Cliurch,  like  Origen  anri  Bardeianes,  an  well  as  bv 
flnoHtics  ()!f.  the  Kxcrrfda  Thcodoli). 

2  8cbmi(tt'B  numbering  of  the  cb(i]»(frH,  In  his  standard  od. 
(see  under  LHendiire),  is  followed  throuyliout  this  article. 

3  HnfiitideN  and  hlH  school  generally  ntiv\o  this  day  thn  date  of 
the  iKipiism  of  Jesus  (C'lom.  Strom,  i.  '2L  UO)  in  the  llfteenth 
year  of  Tiberiun. 

*('f.  ami  ct.  the  luiwal  idea  of  Manlebielsm  iKHK  \\i\.  J?OV, 
4()0),  anrI  the  discutwion  In  tho  second  honk  (vlixf.)  of  the 
Clementine  liecognitian*.  Hut  the  Pi»ti*  Sophia  is  jirlor  to  the 
rlw  of  Manichtcism,  and  loss  duallstlc  in  tone. 
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Power  in  Mary  which  issued  in  the  shape  of  Jeaus,  while 
'  Truth '  in  Eliaabeth  developed  into  John  the  Baptist,  the  herald 
of  the  Truth  ((1*2). 

Jesus  begins  (7)  by  describing  the  origin  of  the  twelve 
apostles  not  from  the  rulers  of  the  ffions  {i.e.  the  zodiac),  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men,  but  from  twelve  Powers  l  taken  by 
him  from  the  twelve  saviours  of  the  Treasure  of  Liglit  and 
placed  in  their  mothers'  wombs.  John  the  Baptist's  soul  is 
similarly  formed  from  a  Power  granted  to  Jesus  by  the  beneficent 
*  little  Ia5 '  and  from  the  soul  of  Elijah. '■'  His  own  incarnation 
[8)  isdue  to  His  im^ilanting  of  'the  first  power  I  had  received 
from  Harbelfl,  that  is  to  say,  the  body  (triL/xa)  which  I  had  borne 
in  the  height,  and  instead  of  the  soul  (i/'i^x^).  the  power  1  had 
received  from  tlie  great  Sabaoth,  the  beneCcent/  in  Mary  His 
mother.  He  then  describes  His  investiture  with  three  robes  of 
light  and  His  asttonsion  througli  the  various  compartments  or 
spheres,  His  victorious  contlict  with  the  archons  and  hostile 
powers  of  the  tweh'e  aeons,^  who  were  organized  to  thwart  the 
redemption  of  the  light,  and  His  discovery,  behind  the  veils  of  the 
thirteenth  teon,  of  poor  lonely  Pistis  Sophia  (29)  seated  under- 
neath that  aeon  and  mourning  over  her  exclusion.  The  story 
of  this  pathetic  figure  is  now  told.  She  was  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  twenty-four  emanations,  and  she  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  twelve  seons  by  desiring  the  light  of  the  Highest ; 
furthermore,  Arrogant  (avedSy^'i),  who  sought  control  of  the 
tliirttcnth  jeon,  did  his  best  to  keep  her  out  by  issuing  a  lion- 
faced  Power  and  other  emaTiations  in  chaos  (including 
laldabaoth),  whose  evil  fascinations  drew  Pistis  Sophia  down 
through  the  twelve  BBons  until,  harried  and  darkened  by  her 
foes,  and  having  abandoned  her  consort  (trv^vyo<;),  she  reached 
chaos  itse)f.  Then,  coming  to  herself,  she  repents  of  having 
mistaken  the  deceptive  light  of  laldabaoth  for  the  True,  and 
cries  to  the  Light  of  lights  ;  by  a  twelvefold  act  of  repentance, 
elaborately  explained,  she  expiates  the  twelve  aeons,  succoured 
at  every  stage  by  help  from  on  high  against  Arrogant  and  his 
allies,  and  finally  (57),  having  repented  for  abandoning  the 
thirteenth  seon,-*  she  is  led  from  chaos  by  a  Power  of  Light  sent 
by  JesuSjO  which  crowTis  her  with  unquenchable  radiance  and 
inspires  her  to  praise  tlie  Power  of  Light  in  a  song. 

An  interpolated  paragraph  of  alphabetical  giliberishS  ha*  been 
inserted  at  this  point  (G2).  The  following  section  (63-148)  is 
entitled  '  the  second  book  of  Pistis  Sophia,"  but  the  division  is 
artificial  and  the  name  of  the  original  document  evidently  was 
not '  Pistis  Sophia '  at  aU  ;  at  the  close  of  100  we  read  '  a  portion 
of  the  books  or  texts  (tcux't)  of  the  Saviour ' — which  covers 
63-100.  The  next  section  (101)  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
a  different  document  altogether.  Another  'portion  of  the 
books  of  the  Saviour'  follows  (102-135^,  and  the  final  section 
(130-148)  has  a  later  note  appended,  which  recalls  the  contents 
of  Mk  169-20. 

The  ao-called  'second  book  of  Pistis  Sophia'  continues  the 
heroine's  career.  She  is  driven  down  by  a  fresh  attack  of  her 
foes,  but  Jesus  orders  Gahriel  and  Michael  to  assist  her  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  light  against  the  archons  and  emanations 
who  still  thwart  her  progress  ;  finally  she  is  set  in  the  centre  of 
the  Light  itself,  triumphing  over  the  hostile  seona  of  darkness 
by  the  direct  aid  of  Jesus,  who  paralyzes  Arrogant  and  his 
emanations.  Her  songs  of  praise  and  the  revelations  made  to 
her  are  expounded  at  length  ;  she  accompanies  Jesus  into  the 
thirteenth  aBon ;  then,  after  a  hymn  of  praise,  she  passes 
suddenly,  singing,  out  of  the  story.  No  more  is  lieard  of  her. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  (83ff.)  is  occupied  by  an  elaborate 
Gnostic  survey  of  hierarchies,  seons,  and  splierea.  The  drama 
gives  place  to  exposition,  and  the  theme  is  the  next  world,  with 
special  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the  soul  and  its  varying 
fortunes  there.  The  literarj-  method  is  the  same  as  in  the  first 
hook  :  Jesus  incites  His  hearers  from  time  to  time  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  what  He  has  said,  and  praises  the  answer ;  or  He 
allows  Himself  to  be  questioned.  But  Mary  does  nearly  all  the 
speaking  in  the  second  book,  though  she  confesses  (72)  that 

1  An  indication  of  the  Gnostic  claim  to  apostolic  authority 
and  of  the  apostolic  prestige  in  their  theosophy.  The  treason 
of  Judas  is  ignored. 

2  This  is  held  to  explain  Mt  1711- 12  nu.  The  older  Gnosti- 
cism, described  by  Irenaeus,  made  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
emanations  of  Sophia  herself,  through  the  unconscious  agency  of 
laldabaoth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Pistis  Sophia  departs 
from  the  Christology  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion. 

3  Even  in  the  medley  of  celestial  figures  Christ  is  supreme 
over  these  tyrannical  lords  of  destiny  (€ifiapiJ.€VTi).  According 
to  the  Pistis  Sophia,  which  tallies  here  with  the  Ophite  system 
in  general,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  the  saints, 
ana  Jesus  has  to  intervene  in  order  to  shorten  the  times  for  the 
sake  of  the  elect. 

•1  This  is  held  to  explain  Ps  511-4. 

5  After  Hia  ascension.  Her  fall  and  preliminary  rise  seem  to 
be  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ ;  the  completion  of  her  rescue 
and  uplifting  is  accomplished  by  the  Ascended  Christ. 

6  The  jargon  of  foreign  syllables  and  names  in  the  Pistis 
Sophia  prompted  this  scribe  to  try  such  composition  on  his  own 
account.  In  137,  e.g.,  we  read  a  Word  of  Jesus  to  this  effect : 
'  He  (Jesu)  drew  another  Power  from  i>pai'Taxovvxo.ii'xovx"ox — 
who  is  one  of  the  three  gods  of  triple  power — and  bound  it  to 
Ar§s  ;  and  he  drew  a  Power  from  x°^^^X'^'*"^X — ^^o  '^  ^1^<^  one 
of  the  three  gods  of  triple  power — and  bound  it  to  Hermes; 
and  again  he  drew  a  Power  from  Pistis  Sophia,  the  daughter  of 
Barbelo,  and  bound  it  to  Aphrodite.'  Cf.  C.  Bigg,  The  Church's 
Task  under  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1906,  p.  63  f. 


she  is  in  terror  of  Peter—'  1  fear  Peter,  for  he  threatens  me,  and 
he  hates  our  scx.'i  She  even,  by  permission  of  Jesus,  explains 
at  a  later  stage  the  mystic  sense  of  Ex  2U^  to  Salome  (132).  The 
special  feature  of  the  dialogue  is  a  severe  rebuke  of  Andrew  2  for 
ignorance,  but  he  is  pardoned,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  others 
(100).  At  this  particular  point  the  book  becomes  heterogeneous. 
The  extract  from  '  the  books  (Tnix^j)  of  the  Saviour  '  gives  place 
suddenly  to  the  brief  (101)  conclusion  of  some  lost  Gnostic 
treatise  or  apocalypse  of  Jesus ;  this  beatitude  on  the  members 
who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  breaks  the  thread  of  the 
story,  and,  when  a  second  extract  from  these  books  (102-135) 
opens,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  diflferent  world.  The  bizarre 
element  predominates.  Conversations  between  Jesus  and  the 
group  continue,  but  the  topics  are  less  ethereal  an<i  speculative, 
connected  tor  the  most  part  with  the  gnosis  of  the  initiated — 
e.g.,  the  power  and  limits  of  forgiveness,  the  influence  of  the 
living  over  the  souls  of  the  departed,  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  the 
rules  for  imparting  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  meaning  of 
destiny,  etc.  The  sense  of  sin  is  deep,  but  the  hope  for  sinnersS 
lies  in  the  rites  of  the  Gnostic  faith  thus  revealed.  Finally, 
Mary  exclaims :  '  My  Lord,  !o,  we  know  plainly,  openly,  and 
clearly  (iftavepHiq)  that  thou  hast  brought  the  keys  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  realm  of  light,  which  forgive  the  sins  of  souls 
and  purify  them  and  make  them  pure  li^'ht,  and  bring  them 
into  the  light'  (135).  The  entire  section  is  a  blend  of  puerile 
speculation,  austere  ethics,  and  sincere  piety  of  the  sacra- 
mental order,  which  some  critics  have  thought  to  connect  with 
the  Marcosian  sect. 

The  MS  then  contains  a  section  which  is  usually  called  the 
fourth  book  (136-14S).  It  has  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing^. 
Substantially  it  is  a  piece  of  Gnostic  sacramentalism,  couched  m 
eclectic  and  often  crude  terms.  The  disciples,  including  the 
wiimen  (and,  for  the  first  time,  Simon  the  Canaanite  and 
Bartholomew),  come  to  Jesus  after  tlie  Resurrection,  as  Ho 
stands,  clothed  in  white  linen,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  ;  their 
cvy  is,4  'Our  Lord,  have  pity  on  us,  for  we  have  left  father  and 
mother  and  all  the  world  and  have  followed  thee.*  Jesus,  then, 
by  a  mystic  incantation  pronounced  'at  the  alt-ar,' moves  the 
spheres  5  right  and  left,  transporting  Himself  and  the  disciples 
to  an  aerial  region  lying  between,  where  He  discourses  to  tliem 
upon  the  celestial  hierarchies  and  the  various  torments  endured 
by  souls  before  they  are  released  from  the  different  rulers  of  the 
spheres.  He  comforts  them,  in  view  of  all  this,  by  reaflinning 
Ilia  gift  to  them  of  *  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  realm '  (141).  A 
fresh  incantation  raises  them  to  a  sphere  of  light,  where  they 
receive  a  vision  of  fire,  water,  wine,  and  blood,  which  is 
explained  as  the  meaning  of  Lk  12^9,  Jn  i^^- 1*,  Mt  2627,  and 
Jn  19^^  :  '  1  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  when  I  came, 
except  this  fire,  this  water,  this  wine,  and  this  blood  ;  the  water 
and  the  tire  I  brought  from  the  region  of  the  Light  of  lights, 
from  the  treasure  of  light,  and  the  wine  and  the  blood  I 
brought  from  the  region  of  Barbelo.  Shortly  afterwards,  my 
Father  sent  me  the  holy  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fire, 
the  water,  and  the  wine  were  for  the  purifying  of  all  the  sins  of 
the  world  ;  the  blood  was  a  sign  for  me  of  the  human  body 
which  I  received  in  the  region  of  Barbelo,  the  great  Power  of 
the  invisible  God.  The  Spirit,  again,  draws  all  souls  and  leads 
thero  to  the  region  of  light.'  Jesus  then  transports  them  back 
to  the  mountain  of  Galilee,  institutes  (cf.  ERE  vii.  408'^)  a  mystic 
sacrament  (14'2)  of  wattir,  wine,  and  bread,  intercedes  success- 
fully with  the  Powers  who  remit  sins,  on  behalf  of  the  disciples, 
and  explains  the  efficacy  of  the  supreme  Name  as  a  charm 
against  the  rulers  of  the  spheres.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  MS  at  this 
point.  When  it  recommences,  we  are  listenmg  to  a  recapitida- 
tion,  uttered  with  gusto  and  gloating,  of  the  Dantesque  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  soul  guilty  of  cursing,  the  slanderer,  the 
murderer, 6  the  thief,  the  scorner,  the  blasphemer,  the  sodomite, 
the  obscene  sorcerer,^  and  the  good  man  who  has  not  been 

1  This  may  reflect  a  Gnostic  claim  for  women  in  the  prophetic 
ministry  of  the  Church,  as  against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  (Roman  ?)  authorities  to  put  them  down. 

2  He  gets  the  rebuke  of  Mt  W^  for  wondering  how  the  dis- 
embodied soul  can  escape  the  archons  and  powers. 

^  It  is  a  free  gospel.  '  I  have  called  and  said  to  all  men, 
suniers  and  just  persons,  "  Seek  that  ye  may  find,  knock  that  ft 
may  be  opened  to  you  ;  for  everyone  who  seeks  in  truth  shall 
find,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  For  I  have 
said  to  all  men,  that  they  are  to  seek  the  mysteries  of  the  realm 
of  Light,  which  will  cleanse  them  and  purify  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  Light'"  (133). 

■*  This  cry  for  more  light  than  the  old  gospel  could  furnish  on 
the  problems  of  the  universe  marks,  as  Harnack  observes,  the 
common  plea  of  Gnosticism  and  Catholicism  ;  the  simple  gospel 
of  JesuB  had  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  speculative  problems 
of  the  age. 

&  Among  the  grotesque  semi -Egyptian  colours  of  this  sketch, 
it  must  be  notSd  that  the  spheral  powers  include  '  the  basis 
Oa<ns)  of  the  moon,  which  was  like  a  ship  steered  by  a  male 
and  a  femal*:  dragon,  and  drawn  by  two  white  oxen.  On  the 
poop  of  the  moon  there  was  the  figure  of  a  child  who  drove  the 
dragons  that  had  seized  the  light  from  the  archons.  At  the 
bow  was  the  face  of  a  cat.' 

6  At  this  point  Peter  again  protests  that  the  women  (Mary  and 
Salome)  are  putting  too  many  questions,  and  Jesus  bids  them 
let  the  men  have  a  chance  of  speaking  (146). 

■^  Tliese  denunciations  show  how  the  Pistis  Sophi-a  abjured 
the  libertinism  which  was  rampant  in  some  of  the  ultra-spiritual- 
istic circles  of  Gnosticism.  For  the  Egyptian  basis  of  the 
Gnostic  hell  see  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Ooas  of  the  Egyptians, 
London,  1004,  i.  265  f. 
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initiated.  Each  case  is  proposed  by  a  disciple,  and  answered  by 
Jesus.  He  closes  by  declaring  that  (14S)  a  man  is  punished 
separately  (or  every  ein,  but  that  the  pnenitent  initiate  is  sure  of 
pardon  ;  also,  He  describes  the  best  time  for  those  to  be  bom 
who  shall  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  The  ori^al  MS  then 
ends  with  the  words, '  When  Jesus  spoke  thus  to  his  disciples  in 
Amenti,  the  disciples  wept  and  wailed:  "Woe,  woe  to  the 
sinners  on  whom  the  indifference  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
archons  lies,  till  they  leave  the  body  and  are  led  to  these 
punishments!  Have  pity  on  us,  have  pity  on  us,  Son  of  the 
Holy  One,  and  take  corajMission  on  us  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  these  punishments  and  judgrmenta  prepared  for  sinners— 
for  we  too  have  sinned,  our  Lord  and  our  Li^'ht ! " '  The  entire 
fourth  book  is  kabbalistic  as  none  of  its  predecessors  is ;  the 
moral  demand,  which  counteracted  the  magical  element  (ERE 
iv.  115b)  in  the  sacramental  doctrine,  begins  to  fall  away,  and 
the  religious  temper  narrows  as  well  as  hardens. 

3.  Composition,  —  The  problem  of  the  Pistis 
Sophia  is  twofold— literary  and  religious.  The 
literaiT  problem  is  to  analyze  the  structure  of  the 
miscellany.  Even  when  the  first  three  books  are 
taken  by  themselves,  their  original  title  cannot 
have  been  Pistis  Sophia.  This  designation  ^  may 
be  retained  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  it  is 
the  addition  of  a  later  scribe,  and  is  just  as  ap- 
propriate as  '  The  Book  of  Una '  would  be  for  the 
Faerie  Queene  ;  the  miscellany  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  such  a  title  would  suggest. 
Either  '  The  Books  of  the  Saviour '  or  '  Questions 
of  Mary  and  the  Disciples  concerning  Repentance 
and  Forgiveness,  with  the  Answers  of  the  Lord  ' 
would  cover  the  contents  more  accurately.  Even 
this,  however,  does  not  explain  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  fragments.  One  theory  (Schmidt)  is  that 
the  fourth  book,  together  with  the  allied  books  of 
JeQ  in  the  Bruce  MS,  must  reflect  an  earlier  stage 
of  this  Gnostic  theosophy,  at  which  the  '  lower ' 
mysteries  as  yet  consisted  mainly  of  a  baptismal 
sacramentalism  [ERE  ii.  388*).  The  rival  hypo- 
thesis (Liechtenhan)  reconstructs  an  original  docu- 
ment by  omitting  64-80  as  an  interpolation.  These 
theories  are  complicated  by  [n)  the  probability 
that  the  Pistis  Sophi-a  is  based  upon  earlier  Gnostic 
treatises  of  the  2nd  cent,  which  are  known  to  us, 
as  far  as  they  are  kno^vn  at  all,  mainly  by  their 
titles;^  and  {h)  by  tlie  obvious  connexion  between 
our  miscellany  and  the  'two  books  of  Jed,'* 
which  happen  to  be  preserved  in  the  allied  Sahidic 
MS  of  Bruce.  The  Pistis  Sophia  mentions  these 
l)ooks  (134)  as  containing  the  Iiigher  mysteries 
and  as  '  written  by  Enoch  when  I  .spoke  with  liim 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  from  the  tree  of 
life.'  But  the  Imoks  mentioned  here  can  hardly  be 
the  books  of  the  Bruce  MS,  for  the  latter  do  not 
profess  to  have  been  composed  by  Enoch.  Never- 
tlieless,  there  is  a  general  siniihirity  between  the 
two  MSS,  which  involves  literary  and  religious 
questions  that  have  not  yet  been  answered  deii- 
nitely  by  expert-s.  In  the  extant  books  of  Jefi 
Jesus  is  also  revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  celestial 
spheres  to  His  disciples,  tlie  sacramentalism  is  still 
more  emphatic,  the  ascetic  note  is  loudly  stnuk, 
and  the  underlying  aim  is,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  tht  Dead,  to  provide  a  safe  passage  tor  tlu* 
initiat^id  s(ml  througii  the  hostile  regions  of  tht; 
other  world.     The  latt«r  aim,  more  explicitly  than 

'  E.  Dulaurler  and  E.  Uenan  {Marc- AMTHf"^ ,  Paris,  1H82.  p. 
120t.)  proponed  to  read  n-tari}  <ro<^ia  ('faithful  or  belii'vinh' 
WMom'),  but  '  Falth-WJHdum  '  Iti  quite  int4.'IIiKthIe,  espn-latty 
when  It  U  rcmemlH^rcd  that  thr?  twelve  vomh  noHlt«d  by  Valeii- 
tlnus  con)menc«  with  ntorit  and  end  with  croi^ta. 

'  The  dlnrovr-ry  of  the  f)df^  0/ Solnmon  {KHK  vil.  I3«)  han  put 
one  of  thww  tri'atiiM'H  in  our  handH  ;  the  PintU  Sop/tia  quot<'H. 
among  the  canonkal  T'Hnlins,  from  live  of  theRC  odes  (i.,  v.,  vi., 

XXll.,  XXV.). 

>Je(1  In  the  PiMtis  .Sophia  Is  the  father  of  Sabaoth.  and 
conjwqupnlly  (nee  ■hove.  p.  47*)  'the  father  of  the  father'  of 
Joniia.  The  pri-rxlutunc*-  of  Chrliit  in  atwumod  In  the  story  of 
thoM)  b<M»k»'  oriifin  ;  lndei-<l,  thn  pro-exlHteiice  and  the  as'ctidi'd 
acUvUii<of  «*hri«t  In  Ihln  litcratiiro  atd  much  tiiore  vital  tlmn 
lh«  hUiorlnal  hf'>  and  nilMlnn  on  earth,  the  main  ftl|fnif1ran(-(< 
of  the  lattT  t.*>|piK  that  it  lnaiiKiirnt«-d  th«  iiaomnipntAl  t\U"*. 
JeO,  In  th#t  PisttM  S'rphia.  krepn  the  lower  arrhoni  In  onirr, 
hut  hU  prinri|iftl  nilMlon  \n  to  tranmnit  Hifht  fnmi  the  hluhcr 
Trramir*'  to  thr  reic'"""  ^tf-low  hlni,  by  way  of  revelation  ;  ho  In 
tiiorn  lTii|)ortant  &«  a  mcdlnnt  than  a*  a  ccleftUl  iratentato 


in  the  Pistil  Sophia,  dominates  the  sacramental 
interest ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  entire 
scheme  of  both  works  presents  a  grotesque,  weird 
elaboration  of  the  sacramental  mysteries,  compared 
with  which  the  later  Catholic  construction  may  be 
described  as  simple  and  sober  (cf.  EliE  v.  548^). 

LtTERATPRB. — The  literature  may  be  grouped  under  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  criticism.  The  MS  of  the  Pistis  Sophia, 
originally  possessed  by  A.  Askew,  passed  into  the  keeping  of 
the  British  Museum  [MS  Add.  5114]  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  Some  passages  had  been  already  copied  and 
noticed  by  C.  A.  Woide,  the  Coptic  expert  (cf.  J.  A.  Cramer, 
Beitrdge  zxir  Be/ordfrung  theologischer.  .  ,  .  Kervitnlayf,  Kiel 
and  Hamburg,  177S,  p.  82  f.),  who  assigned  it,  on  pal;«ographic 
grounds,  to  the  4th  cent.  ;  and  in  1S43  it  was  disi-ussed  by 
J.  Matter,  Hist,  critiqxu  dn  tjnostici-^me'^,  Paris,  184^-44,  ii. 
41  f.,  350f.  E.  Dulaurier  (JA,  4th  ser.,  ix.  [1847]  634-548) 
ascribed  the  work  to  Valentinus  ;  but  his  Fr.  version  was  never 
published,  and  the  first  ed.  of  the  MS  did  not  appear  till  1851, 
when  M.  G.  Schwartze's  Lat.  tr.  was  posthumously  ed.  by 
J.  H.  Petermann  (Pistts  Sophia,  opus  gnosticum  Valentino 
adiudieattnn,  Berlin,  1851),  who  attributed  the  document  to 
the  Ophites,  an  opinion  shared  by  K.  R.  Kostlin  in  his  ex- 
haustive essay  on  the  Gnostic  system  of  the  Pistis  Sophia 
(Theolot/ische  Jahrbucher,  xiii.  [1854]  1-104,  137-196),  and  by 
R.  A.  Lipsius  (DCB  iv.  405-415).  Portions  were  translated 
from  Schwartze's  version  into  Eng.  by  C.  W.  King,  Gitosti^^ 
ajid  their  Remains'^,  London,  1887.  A  Fr.  version  by  E.  Am6li- 
neau  followed  (La  PiMis  Sophia :  Ouvrage  gnostujiw  de 
Valentin,  traduit  du  copte  en  fran^-ais,  aveo  uneintroiiiiction, 
Paris,  1895),  which  was  severely  criticized  by  E.  Andersson 
(Sphinx,  viii.  [1904]  237-253)  and  C.  Schmidt  (GOA,  1891,  p. 
640 f.,  1892,  p.  201  f.).  An  Eng.  version,  based  on  Schwartze 
and  Am^lineau,  was  published  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead  (Pistis  Sophia, 
a  Gnostic  Gospel  .  .  .  now  for  the  first  tiiryr  Englished,  London. 
1896).  C.  Schmidt's  Germ.  tr.  (Koptisch-gnosI ische  Schrift''n, 
Leipzig,  1905,  i.  1-254)  had  been  preceded  by  his  ed.  and  study 
of  the  allied  Gnostic  documents  m  TV  viii.' 1-2  [1892]  ('  Gnos- 
tiache  Schriften  in  koptisrher  Sprache  aus  dera  Codex  Bruci- 
anus'^,  as  well  as  by  A.  Hamack's  monograph,  '  Ueber  d:i9 
gnostische  Buch  Pistis-Sophia,"  in  Tlf  vii.  2  [1891J.  Hamack's 
views  are  summarized  in  his  Gc^ch.  der  altchrist lichen  Littera- 
tur,  i.  (Leipzig,  1893)  171  f.,  ii.  2.  (1904)  193 f.  Schmidt's  theory, 
that  the  tno  books  of  JeO  (in  the  Bruce  MS)  represent,  along 
with  the  (so-called)  fourth  book  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  an  earlier 
stage,  is  criticized  adversely  by  E.  Preuschen  (ThLZ  xi\. 
[1894]  183-187)  and  defended  by  Schmidt  in  ZIJT  xxxvii.  [1894] 
555  flf.  ;  Harnack  tends  to  think  that  Schmidt  has  not  proved 
his  thesis  at  this  point,  and  a  similar  scepticism,  accompanied 
by  an  independent,  positive  reconstruction,  is  reflected  by 
R.  Liechtenhan  in  his  '  Unt-ersuchungen  zur  koptisch-gnos- 
tisclien  Litteratur'  (ZWT  ix.  (1901}  236 ff.)  and  in  PRE^  xiw 
404  ff.  The  discovery  of  the  Odrs  0/ Solomon,  five  of  which  were 
already  preserveil  m  the  Pistis  Sophia,  has  reopened  the 
problem  of  the  latter  book ;  cf.  J.  Rendel  Harris.  The  Odi's 
and  Psaltns  of  Solomon,  Cambridge,  1909,  jm.  UV-X^.  and  W.  H. 
Worrell,  *  The  odea  of  Solomon  and  the  Pistis  Sophia,'  JThSt 
xiii.  [1911)  '.^9-46.  Tlie  most  recent  discussions  of  the  Pisfi.* 
Sophia  will  be  found  in  W.  Bousset,  HauptproUleme  der 
Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  which  brings  out  the  syncretistic 
features ;  E.  de  Faye.  Introd.  d  CHnae  du  gnosticistne,  Paris, 
1903,  pp.  109-139,  and  Gnostiquet  et  gnosticisme,  do.  1913,  p. 
247 ff..  the  latter  of  which  thinks  highly— some  will  feel,  too 
highly— of  its  religious  value ;  P.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff.  Prtffiin- 
i-srn  ajtd  Christianitp  in  Egypt,  CaTubridge.  1913,  p.  148fT., 
which  eluci'iates  the  Egyptian  characteristics  of  tbcniiwcellany  ; 
ami  F.  Legge,  Porertinners  ajid  Rivals  0/  CArwfiamVy,  Cam- 
bridge, 1915,  ii.  184  f.  James  Moffatt. 

PITRS.— See  Ancestor -worship  (Indian). 

PITRYANA.— See  DevayXna. 

PITY. — Pity  is  pre-eminently  a  human  emotion  ; 
it  is  rithcr  not  shared  at  all  ur  shiired  in  a  very 
inferior  dot:jree  by  the  hrnteR.  Ah  a  liniiian  emotion 
it  iH  very  witiely  spread,  but  aiVects  men  at  ditl'erent 
times  and  in  diflerent  races  in  diilerent  dej^^rees. 
Women  are  more  moved  by  pity  than  men,  civilized 
men  I  han  savages,  and  probably  the  northern  more 
than  thu  southern  races.  Anion;;  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  pity  was  less  felt  than  among  ChriHtian 
nations,  in  the  nicdiu'val  life  less  tlian  in  the 
modern  world.  Tliis  is,  jierhapH,  due  to  the  in- 
(^rcased  caso  of  cominunimtion  l)etween  one  part 
of  the  world  and  another,  niid,  as  a  consef^uence  of 
tliiH,  (o  the  ^,'rowinj;  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 
Hostility  and  an;;er  are  lioth  a])t  to  obliterate 
pity,  or  at  any  rale  j^oatly  to  diminish  it  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  aflotrtion  for  and  contiguity  to  the 
HuHcrfr  rnhamrc  it. 

I.  Greek.     In    Homer   pity  is  roooKni/ed   a»  a 
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quality  which  prevails  to  some  extent  and  ought 
to  prevail  among  both  gods  and  men.  Yet  no 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  nor  does  its  absence 
excite  much  indignation.  In  one  passage  (of  doubt- 
ful authority)  it  or,  rather,  the  respect  which 
gives  rise  to  pity  is  described  as  a  quality  '  which 
greatly  injures  and  also  greatly  benefits  men  '  (//. 
xxiv.  45).  In  the  tragedians  the  feeling  of  pity  is 
more  marked  and  occupies  a  more  prominent  place. 
Indeed,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  tragedy  could  not 
exist  and  would  have  no  point,  did  not  human 
misfortune  excite  pity  and  were  not  people  capable 
of  being  moved  by  the  imaginary  misfortunes  of 
their  fellow-men.  He  says  that  the  object  of 
tragedy  is  '  by  means  of  pity  and  terror  to  effect  a 
purging  of  such  emotions '  (Poetics,  1459'',  ed.  By- 
water,  Oxford,  1909).'  In  some  ways  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  pity  exhibited  in  Attic 
tragedy  is  Prometheus's  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  brought  about  by  the  pity  which  he 
felt  for  their  forlorn  condition  ;  with  this  is  con- 
trasted the  pitiless  inexorability  of  Zeus.  This 
has  in  it  some  touch  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God's  pity  for  man,  though  in  spirit  it  stands 
greatly  opposed  to  it.  In  Plato  there  is  no  formal 
treatment  of  the  emotion  of  pity,  though  he  recog- 
nizes it  as  a  natural  and  proper  human  sentiment 
{e.g.,  Phoedo,  58  E).  It  is  further  characteristic  of 
Plato  that  he  thinks  the  condition  of  ignorance 
or  mistake  more  to  be  pitied  than  that  of  those 
who  fall  into  misfortune  (Rep.  539  A).  In  Aristotle 
the  emotion  is  treated  more  formally  and  at  greater 
length.  But  in  the  Ethics  he  describes  it  along 
with  desire,  anger,  and  fear  as  a  feeling  (irdffos) 
(Nic.  Eth.  ii.  1105'");  in  the  Rhetoric  he  discusses 
at  length  the  character  of  the  emotion  at  least  as 
it  can  be  used  for  rhetorical  purposes.  Of  course, 
as  a  simple  emotion  pity  denes  definition  ;  no  one 
could  ever  make  the  feeling  of  pity  intelligible  to 
a  man  who  had  never  known  it ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  the  circumstances  in  which  it  will  arise 
and  be  felt,  and  this  is  what  Aristotle  attempts. 

He  describes  it  as  'a  painful  feeling  arising  on  the  sight  of 
evil  either  destructive  or  painful,  which  happens  to  one  who  is 
unworthy  of  it,  an  evil  of  a  kind  which  one  might  expect  to 
suffer  oneself  or  that  one  of  one's  friends  should  do  so,  and  this 
when  the  evil  appears  close  at  hand.  For  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
necessary  that  he  who  should  feel  pity  should  be  such  as  to 
think  that  he  might  suffer  the  evil  either  in  his  own  person  or 
in  that  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  that  the  evil  should  be  such, 
or  very  much  such,  as  has  been  described  in  the  definition ' 
iRhet.  ii.  8). 

The  definition  gives  at  first  sight  a  somewhat 
selfish  complexion  to  the  feeling  of  pity  ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lays  the  conditions  down 
under  which  pity  is  most  readily  felt,  and,  though 
there  is  a  pity  which  transcends  this  account  of  it, 
the  definition  accurately  describes  the  pity  by  which 
the  great  majority  of  ordinary  men  are  moved. 

2.  Roman. — In  Latin  literature  the  sentiment  of 
pity  occupies  no  prominent  place  ;  the  Romans  were 
not  a  compassionate  people,  and  their  literature 
faithfully  reproduces  this  trait  of  their  character. 
The  passage  where  the  feeling  of  pity  is  most 
finely  touched  upon  in  Latin  literature  is  in  Virgil : 
'  Hie  .  .  . 
Sunt  lachrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt ' 

(.■En.  i.  462). 

There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  which  Tacitus 
contrasts  the  pity  felt  by  some  of  the  rough 
soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  at  the 
horrors  which  the  field  of  battle  displayed,  with 
the  callousness  of  Vitellius  and  his  entourage 
(Hist.  ii.  70).  Cicero  also  knew  what  pity  was ; 
he  described  it  as  '  ill  ease  of  mind  growing  out  of 
the  misfortune  of  another '  (Tusc.  Qucest.  iii.  10), 
and  '  the  ill  ease  excited  by  the  misery  of  another 
who  suffers  ■wrongfully  '  (ib.  iv.  8). 

1  What  the  precise  meaning  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  the 
object  of  tragedy  is  has  been  much  debated,  and  need  not  be 
discussed  here. 


3.  Biblical. — In  the  Bible  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  terms  'pity,'  'compassion,'  and  'mercy'  are 
used  as  practically  synonymous  (being  all  used  in 
different  places  as  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words),  and  that  they  occupy  a  position 
which  is  unique  in  the  religious  literature  of  any 
people.  For  God  is  represented  in  Hebrew  as  well 
as  m  Christian  literature  not  only  as  a  God  of 
justice  but  as  pitiful,  compassionate,  and  merciful. 
That  such  are  the  characteristics  of  God  was  a 
conviction  which  grew  upon  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  the  religious  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  till 
it  culminated  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

In  the  earlier  books  of  the  OT  the  pity  and 
compassion  of  God  are  comparatively  little  empha- 
sized. The  most  important  passage  occurs  in  the 
decalogue  in  both  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us  : 

'Shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  my  commandments'  (Ex  206,  Dt  5'0  (n-otoii'  cA«o5  eU 
jfiAioiSa?  Tots  aytminTi  t±€  (tal  TOi?  ^uAd<T(rou<7t  ra  TTfioTTa.yt^a.Ta 
/Aov])  ; 

but  in  the  Psalms  and  in  certain  of  the  prophets 
the  thought  is  very  prominent — e.g.,  Ps  86'  103°'  " 
130'  etc..  Is  54«-  "  63»,  Jer  12^  Hos  1'. 

In  the  NT  the  belief  in  God's  pity  or  mercy 
follows  as  a  direct  consequence  from  the  doctrine 
of  God's  fatherhood  and  God's  love  (e.g.,  Lk  6**). 
To  St.  Paul  God  is  a  God  of  mercy.  God  is  the 
Father  of  mercies  (2  Co  P) ;  He  is  rich  in  mercy 
(Eph  2'')  ;  mercy  and  peace  come  from  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (1  Ti  \\  2  Ti  P,  Tit  l\ 
2  Jn  3). 

Pity  towards  men  is  commended  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  a  consequence  of  the  pity  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  particularly  of  His  pity  and  mercy  as 
expressed  by  and  revealed  in  the  sending  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Pity  and  mercy  towards  aliens  and 
strangers  were  in  early  days  perhaps  no  more 
recognized  as  a  duty  by  the  Israelites  than  they 
were  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  indeed,  there  is 
a  passage  (Dt  13')  in  which  it  is  expressly  forbidden 
that  pity  should  be  felt  or  shown  towards  those 
who  try  to  pervert  God's  people  from  the  worship 
of  Jahweh  into  the  worship  of  any  strange  god ; 
but  throughout  the  OT  mercy  and  pity  are  incul- 
cated towards  members  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  failure  to  have  pity  on  the  widow,  the  father- 
less, and  the  destitute  is  strongly  reprobated.  In 
the  NT  the  command  to  be  pitiful  has  no  such  re- 
strictions. The  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  implies  that  our  acts  of  charity,  pity, 
and  mercy  are  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  those 
of  our  own  nation,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  pity  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  sufferers  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  in  our  day  embraces  the  animal 
world  as  well. 

4.  Augustine. — In  Augustine's  de  Civifate  Dei 
there  is  an  interesting  chapter  (ix.  5)  devoted  to 
the  manifestation  of  pity  as  exhibited  by  God 
and  man.  He  maintains  against  the  Stoics,  who 
asserted  that  God  could  not  be  moved  by  pity, 
that,  while  the  claims  of  pity  must  always  be 
subordinated  to  justice,  it  is  yet  an  emotion  which 
is  not  unworthy  of  God  and  should  be  exhibited 
by  men  to  their  fellow-men,  being  naturally  called 
out  by  the  sight  of  distress.  The  pity  of  God,  of 
course,  must  depend  on  the  repentance  of  man  ; 
yet,  granted  this  condition,  God's  pity  can  flow 
out  towards  man,  and,  it  would  seem,  inevitably 
does  so.  The  pitiful  God  of  the  Christians  stands 
thus  contrasted  with  the  passionless  God  of  the 
Stoics,  just  as  the  compassionate  man  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  opposed  to  the  unfeeling 
man  of  the  Stoical  ideal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  what  Augustine  urges,  the  idea 
of  a  pitiful  God  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one 
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to  embrace.  It  has  to  be  taken  in  close  connexion 
with  the  teaching  of  the  >>  T  on  repentance.  The 
good  will,  the  love,  the  fatherhood  of  God  to  man, 
is  a  permanent  attitude  which  remains,  whatever 
man's  conduct.  Sin  turns  man's  thoughts  and  his 
affections  away  from  God ;  repentance  makes 
possible  the  renewal  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  which  has  been  there  fiotentially  all  the 
time,  but  has  heen  interrupted.  The  changed 
attitude  of  God  to  man  consequent  on  repentance 
expresses  itself  in  pity.  The  bearing  of  this 
doctrine  on  the  question  of  the  Atonement  is  out- 
side the  present  .srticle  (cf.  Expiation  and  Atone- 
ment [Christian]). 

5.  English  moralists. — In  the  English  moralists 
the  phenomena  of  pity  and  the  cognate  emotions 
held  a  considerable  place.  Hobbes  started  the 
investigation  : 

•Griefe,  for  the  Calamity  of  another,'  he  says,  '  is  Pitty  ;  aod 
ariseth  from  the  imn^ination  that  the  lilie  calamity  may  befall 
himselfe ;  aiid  therefore  is  called  also  Compassion,  and  in  the 
phrase  of  this  present  time  a  Fellow-feeling  :  And  therefore  for 
Calamity  arriving  from  great  wickedness,  the  best  men  have 
the  least  Pitly  ;  and  for  the  same  Calamity,  those  have  least 
Pitty,  that  think  themselves  least  obnoxious  to  the  same' 
(Liriafhiin,  pt.  i.  ch.  (i). 

This  seltish  doctrine  of  pity  is  vehemently  op- 
posed by  Butler  in  his  two  sermons  on  compassion 
{Sermotts,  v.  and  vi. ).  Having  stated  Hobbes's 
delinilion  of  pity  as  given  in  his  treatise  on  Hiimnn 
Nature,  ch.  be.  §  10,  as  '  the  imagination  or  fiction 
of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from 
the  sense  (he  means  sight  or  knowledge)  of  another 
man's  calamity,'  he  proceeds  to  criticize  it  in  the 
following  way  {Sermon  v.  '  Upon  Compassion '). 

In  the  first  place,  he  contends  that  it  is  no  account  of  pity  or 
compassion  at  all.  The  siffht  of  a  friend's  misfortune  nii^h't  in 
some  minds  g^ive  rise  to  the  feelings  of  fear  for  ourselves  which 
Uobbes  describes,  but,  if  it  gave  rise  to  such  a  (eelinp,  the 
feeling  would  not  be  one  of  pity  or  compassion,  but  somethint: 
quite  different.  Aifain,  there  are  objects  which  ^ve  rise  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  danger— ^.(7.,  a  sudden  si^ht  or  sound,  or  some 
asso<'iation  of  ideas— but  no  one  would  say  that  we  t.'Ompasaionate 
or  pity  such  objects ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  do  so.  .-Vgain,  fear, 
pity,  and  compassion  would  be  on  Hobbes's  showing'  the  same 
sentiment  and  a  fearful  and  compassionate  man  the  same  char* 
acter — which  every  one  immetiiately  sees  are  t<>tally  diffprent. 
A|f&in,  while  compassion  and  pity  exhibited  towards  others,  and 
especially  towards  our  friends,  cf>mn]end  us  to  the  favour  of  all 
gCKXl  men,  fear  or  anxiety  on  our  own  account  by  no  means 
equally  recommends  us.  Pity,  then,  and  compassion,  Butler 
concludes,  are  not  forms  of  self-love,  but  original  affections, 
being  grief  at  the  distresses  or  misfortunes  of  others,  are  a 
primitive  sentiment  in  human  nature,  a  sentiment  implanted  in 
us,  intended  to  prompt  us  to  relieve  those  many  miseries  and 
sufTorings  of  which,  in  Butler'9  view,  life  is  so  full.  The  emotion 
does  not  supplant  reason,  but  fortifies  it,  reason  being  often  too 
weak  to  induce  men  by  itself  to  alleviate  or  attempt  to  banish 
t!ie  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men  unless  supported  by  those  feel. 
Ings  of  compassion  and  pity  with  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
better  class  of  men  are  endowed. 

One  other  question  Hutler  touches  upon  in  the  course  of 
tbeee  two  sermons.  Pity  and  compassion  were  regarded  by 
many  of  the  Stoics  in  earlier  days  and  by  some  of  Butler's  own 
oontemporaries  as  a  weakness  which  the  '  wise  man  '  will  seek  to 
get  rid  of.  To  this  Hutler  replies  that  the  gratification  of  the 
affection  may  1)6,  and  often  is,  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  who 
indulgca  it,  atid  certainly  makes  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  sense  of  duty  and  reason  easier  and  more  |u>ssib]e  than 
without  such  a  sentiment  they  are  likely  to  prove  to  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Id  this  way  he  answered  by  anticipat  ion 
tfio  objections  of  Kant,  who  took  up  on  this  uoint  a  nohilion 
ev';n  more  t'xtremc  than  most  of  the  Htoica.  Kanl  sain  :  'The 
iKisslons  Ihenis^^lves,  being  sources  f>f  want,  are  so  f.ir  from 
having  an  atjsolute  worth  for  which  they  should  be  desired, 
that,  till  tbi'  contrary,  it  must  be  the  universal  wish  of  every 
rational  ln-ing  10  he  wholly  free  frotii  them'  (druudUg.  zxir 
Vrlnjihynk  d<-r  Sillen  (Srtmmll.  Wrrke,  ed.  K.  Ttosenkranii  and 
P.  W,  SchiltK'rl,  I,elp7.1g,  lM3S-(0,  viil.  Ml). 

Hume  had  a  gooii  deal  to  siiy  about  pity  and 
uoiiipn-MHion.  Pity  is  delineil  by  him  as  'a  concern 
for  the  tniitery  of  others'  {frr.itti,ie  of  Human 
Snlnrr,  l.k.  ii.  pt.  ii.  g  7).  He  does  not  accept 
Hohbcd's  view,  that  it  Ih  an  atrcption  npringin); 
from  the  t-ight  of  othera  HuH'ering  which  makes  u>< 
iippri'hnni.ivc  on  our  own  account.  It  has  its 
"ource  in  thi)  iinaginalion,  in  the  power  which  we 
have  of  puttiii;^  oiirwilves  in  the  place  of  others 
and  (;aininK  itn  liiipreiwion  of  the  iueiw  which  they 


actually  experience.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Uie 
passion,  he  continues,  that  the  communicated 
pa.ssion  of  sj'nipathy  sometimes  acquires  strength 
from  the  weakness  of  its  original  feeling. 

'  A  man  who  is  not  dejected  by  misfortunes  is  the  more 
laments  on  account  of  his  patience '  (('&.). 

This  principle  of  sympathy  is  largely  invoked  by 
Adam  Smith  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena 
which  pity  and  compassion  exhibit.  Why  is  it,  he 
asks,  as  Hume  had  also  asked,  that  we  feel  more 
compa,ssion  for  the  man  who  exhibits  greater 
magnanimity  in  his  suflerinn;s  than  for  one  who 
allows  himself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  them  ?  The 
reason  is,  he  answers,  that  we  can  more  easily 
enter  into,  or  sympathize  with,  the  actual  feeling 
which  he  displays. 

*  We  wonder  with  surprise  and  astonishment  at  that  strength 
of  mind  which  is  capable  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  effort' 
{Tlieorj,  of  Moral  Sentimente,  Edinburgh,  IS49,  pt.  i.  sect. 
iii.  ch.  1). 

6.  Conclusion. — Pity,  then,  is  a  universal  or 
almost  universal  human  feeling,  of  the  existence 
of  which  as  a  fact  of  human  nature  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  though  the  explanation  of  the  feeling 
itself,  and  still  more  of  the  phenomena  which  it 
exhibits,  may  be  in  doubt ;  it  is  a  feeling  the 
presence  of  which  in  men,  and  still  more  in  women, 
we  approve,  the  absence  of  which  we  blame  and 
deplore,  but  on  condition  that  it  leads  to  active 
interposition  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  distress  : 
it  is  a  feeling,  moreover,  which  we  readily  attri- 
bute to  God  Himself,  because  we  recognize  that  it 
is  a  form  which  love  takes,  a  proof  not  of  weakness 
but  of  strength. 

LiTBRATtTRR.  —  The  sutlioritjes  are  cited  throughout  the 
article.  W.  A.  SpOONER. 

PLACES  (Sacred). — In  primitive  religious  con- 
ceptions the  gods  are  not  exempt  from  general 
limitations  of  space  and  time.  Artjuing  by  analogy, 
the  savage  ascrilies  to  all  material  objects  a  life 
similar  to  that  of  which  he  himself  is  conscious, 
and  he  easily  confounds  the  spiritual  force  with  its 
visible  embodiment.  Hence  in  primitive  myth  we 
hnd  animate  and  inanimate  things  equally  capable 
of  feeling  and  action,  while  transformations  of 
men  into  animals  are  perfectly  natural.  The 
gods  have  a  physical  environment,  on  and  through 
which  they  act.  Nowhere  ubiquitous,  they  are 
conceived  of  as  bounded  by  certain  local  limits : 
the  god's  land  is  the  land  of  his  worshippers,  and 
his  immediate  sphere  of  influence  is  his  resilience. 
Among  the  early  Semites  ideas  of  divine  preference 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  fertility  of  par- 
ticular places,  whether  from  rainfall  or  from 
springs  and  watercourses,  the  local  gods,  or  b''alim, 
being  recognized  and  appeased  by  a  tribute  of 
lirstfruits,  and,  by  a  n.atural  extension  of  mean- 
ing, of  firstlings  of  cattle  and  men.  Thus  the 
idea  grew  that  the  gods  have  their  proper  homes 
or  haunts  where  the  worshippers  lay  their  gifts  on 
sacred  ground,  hang  thcni  on  a  -sacred  tree,  or,  in 
the  case  of  sacrilicial  blood,  pour  it  over  a  sacre<l 
stone,  lifttcr  the  home  or  sanctuary  of  a  god  was 
a  temple,  which  could  be  elected  only  in  a  place 
where  a  god  had  iiianifesteil  his  presence.  A  theo- 
phany  was  held  tii  juBtify  the  act  of  sacrificing  on 
the  spot  ((!n  12',  Kx  17"  etc.).  Hence  came  the 
idea  of  Mio  sanctity  of  such  places  as  Hcthel, 
Mamre,  Shechem,  Heersheba,  etc.  Thetheophany 
in  Kx  3  took  place  on  Sinai,  because  it  is  holy 
ground,  .lahweii's  habitual  dwelling-place  (W. 
Itobertson  Smith,  Tfir  Rdi/finn  of  thf.  Sr.mitet', 
London,    181)4,    p.    IIS).     Thus  wo   see   that  holy 

tilaces  are  older  than  Icmiiles,  and  that  places 
lecoiiie  holy  as  the  natural  liuunls  of  a  god,  these 
being  in  tlieir  earlier  forms  a  rave,  a  rock,  a 
fimntain,  or  a  tree.     These  ]ilaces  and  things,  as 
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the  lavourite  haunts  of  divine  beings,  come 
naturally  to  be  regarded  as  holy,  as  opposed  to 
oonimon,  and  are  reser\ed  for  the  use  of  the 
god  and  his  ministers.  In  relation  to  man  such 
sanctuaries  come  to  be  surrounded  by  restrictions 
as  to  access,  especially  for  sncli  persons  as  are 
physically  unclean  or  have  shed  blood.  The  rij;lit 
of  asylum  in  the  OT  was  limited  to  involuntary 
homicide,  and  confined  to  certain  old  sanctuaries 
— the  cities  of  refuge.  But  at  some  Arabian 
sanctuaries  all  fugitives  were  admitted  to  shelter. 
The  idea  of  holiness  had  thus  come  to  involve 
restriction  or  prohibition,  together  with  the  idea 
of  protection  from  encroachment,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  root-meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  hima,  a 
sacred  enclosure  or  temenos.  The  god  and  his 
worshippers  belong  to  a  community  of  kinship, 
most  probably  on  tlie  basis  of  a  totemistic  concep- 
tion of  mutual  relationship.  Hence  men  naturally 
fell  into  the  way  of  observing  rules  of  holiness — '  a 
system  of  restrictions  on  man's  arbitrary  use  of 
natural  things,  enforced  by  the  dread  of  super- 
natural penalties '  (ib.  p.  152),  as  found  among  all 
primitive  peoples.  This  is  the  primitive  institu- 
tion to  which  the  name  '  tabu  '  has  been  j;iven, 
including  both  rules  of  conduct  for  the  regulation 
of  man's  contact  with  propitious  deities  and  pre- 
cautions against  the  approach  of  evil  spirits  and 
the  like.  The  distinction  between  the  holy  and 
the  unclean  is  real  enough,  though  it  may  not  be 
always  precise,  and  both  may  overlap,  as  in  the 
Levitical  legislation. 

The  sanctuary,  being  protected  by  rigid  tabus, 
had  of  course  to  be  clearly  marked  in  its  limits. 
The  hima  in  Arabia  sometimes  included  a  large 
tract  of  pasture  land  marked  off  by  pillars,  and 
the  harain,  or  sacred  territory,  of  Mecca  extends 
for  miles  on  almost  every  side  of  the  city.  The 
whole  mountain  of  Horeb  was  sacred  ground. 
The  customary  symbol  or  permanent  visible  object 
at  and  through  which  the  worshipper  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  his  god  is  sometimes  a  natural 
object,  as  a  fountain  or  tree,  or  an  artiticial  erec- 
tion, as  a  pillar  or  pile  of  stones.  It  is  easy  for  the 
firimitive  imagination  to  connect  ideas  of  animate 
ife  and  quickening  energy  with  running  water  or 
with  the  rustling  leafage  of  a  tree.  And  we  find 
ideas  of  sanctity  attached  to  rivers,  as  the  Belus 
and  the  Adonis,  and  to  springs  at  shrines  with 
healing  qualities,  as  the  seven  wells  of  Beersheba, 
etc. ,  into  which  propitiatory  gifts  were  cast  with  a 
view  to  divination  or  prophetic  inspiration.  The 
extension  of  the  idea  of  sanctity  to  purposes  of 
adjuration  and  ordeal  is  obvious  enough.  Trees 
were  adored  as  divine  among  all  the  Semitic 
peoples,  and  still  are  as  manahil  by  the  modem 
Arabs.  The  local  sanctuaries  of  the  Hebrews  were 
altar-sanctuaries  erected  under  trees,  but  the  altar 
had  an  Ssherdh,  or  pole,  beside  it  (Dt  16^').  Again, 
grottoes  or  caves  were  supposed  to  be  specially 
sacred,  and  the  oldest  Phoenician  temples  took  this 
form.  The  holy  cave  was  the  original  sanctuary 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  and  the  adytum, 
or  dark  inner  chamber,  was  common  alike  in 
Semitic  and  in  Greek  temples,  being  frequently  the 
place  where  oracles  were  delivered.  The  sacrificial 
stone  or  altar  in  the  Semitic  sanctuary  was  the 
locality  of  most  intimate  communion  between  the 
worshipper  and  his  god,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
burned  and  offerings  set  forth.  The  Arabian 
form  was  usually  a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones,  upon 
which,  or  at  the  base  of  which,  the  sacrificial 
blood  was  poured  out,  as  was  the  case  also  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  read  in  the  OT 
of  monoliths  (massebhdth)  at  sanctuaries,  as  at 
Shechem,  Gilgal,  etc. 

*It  seems  clear  that  the  altar  is  a  differentiated  form  of  the 
primitive  rude  stone  pillar,  the   nosb  or  ma^ifiba.     But  the 


»acred  stone    is  more   than   an    altar,    for   Id    Hebrew   and 

Canaanile  sanctuaries  the  altar,  in  its dineloped  form  aa  a  tatjle 
or  hearth,  does  not  supersede  the  pillar ;  the  two  are  found 
side  by  side  at  the  same  panctiiary,  the  altar  as  a  piece  of 
sacrificial  apparatus,  and  the  pillar  as  a  visible  symbol  or 
embodiment  of  the  presence  of  the  deity,  which  in  prot;i;8s  of 
time  comes  to  be  fashioned  and  carved  in  various  ways,  tUI 
ultimately  it  becomes  a  statue  or  anthroponiorphic  idol  of 
stone,  just  as  the  sacred  tree  or  post  wai.  ulliuiatcly  developed 
into  an  image  of  wood  '  {ib,  p.  204). 

Such  sacred  stones  are  foimd  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  the  most  various  gods,  in  all  parte 
of  the  world,  as  among  the  Ainus,  the  Brazilian 
tribes,  the  Samoans,  etc.  The  ilsherdh  develops 
into  the  wooden  idol,  the  primitive  unhewn 
monolith  into  the  marble  statue  of  the  god,  with 
which  the  altar  still  continues  to  be  associated,  and 
from  these  elements  eventually  the  temple  was 
built.  The  primitive  altar  grew  out  of  totemistic 
ideas,  and  there  is  in  the  earlier  stages  no  need  to 
suppose  that  the  stone  or  image  in  front  of  which 
the  rites  of  worship  are  performed  actually  con- 
tained the  god.  The  identification  of  the  god  and 
the  abode  in  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  his 
resting-place  is,  however,  an  easy  transition.  Thus 
among  the  American  Indians  the  place  of  national 
worship  for  the  Oneidas  was  the  Oneida  stone 
from  which  they  claimed  descent.  The  Dakotas 
and  Ojibwas  had  similar  stones,  which  they  called 
'grandfather.'  The  shaping  of  a  likeness  to  the 
human  face  was  natural  enough,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  as  we  see  in  the  unchanged  idol  of 
Astarte  at  Paphos.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  idea  of  the  stone  becoming  the  i)ernianent 
rather  than  an  occasional  dwelling-place  of  the  god 
represents  a  later  stage  of  development.  The 
existence  of  sacrifice  implies  an  earlier  totemistic 
stage,  in  which  the  blood  sprinkled  is  that  of  the 
totem-animal,  and  the  object  is  the  renewal  of  the 
blood-covenant  between  the  totem-clan  and  the 
totem-god  (F.  B.  Jevous,  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of 
Religion^,  London,  1914,  p.  141).  This  supersti- 
tion lingered  long.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nantes  in  895,  but  it  survives  to  this 
day  in  some  corners  of  France  and  Norway. 

In  ancient  Rome,  in  the  earliest  times,  there  was 
no  temple  or  image  representing  a  deity.  Certain 
places  were  regarded  as  religiosa,  afi'ected  by  taini, 
as  distinguished  from  loca  sacra,  places  made  over 
to  the  deity  by  certain  formulae,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State,  by  the  processes  of  consecratio. 
Such  a  place,  in  which  a  deity  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  was  a  fanum,  containing  a  sacellmn,  or 
small  roofless  enclosure,  with  an  ara.  Among 
loca  relifjiosa  were  the  spots  where  thunderbolts 
had  fallen  and  burial-grounds.  This  feeling  or 
scruple  (religio)  as  applied  to  places  finds  expres- 
sion in  Virgil's  lines  describing  the  visit  of  .(Eneas 
to  the  site  of  the  future  Rome  : 

•  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 

Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis. 

Jam  turn  reli^o  pandos  terrebal  apiestis 

I>iraloci ;  jam  turn  silvam  saxuinque  Ireniebant. 

"  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,"  inquit,  "  frondoso  vertice  oollem, 

(Quia  deus,  Incertum  eat)  habitat  deus  " ' 

(.lEn.  viii.  347  fl.). 

The  temple  on  the  Capitol,  with  its  statue  of 
Jupiter,  and  that  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  with 
its  reproduction  of  the  i,6ii.vov  of  Artemis  at  Mas- 
sUia,  were  the  earliest  statues  of  the  gods  in 
roofed  temples  at  Rome.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  Roman  boundaries,  house,  burial-jjlace,  and 
spring  were  considered  as  in  a  special  sense  sacred, 
needing  constant  religious  care.  The  hearth 
{focus)  was  the  '  natural  altar  of  the  dwelling-room 
of  man  '  ('  Aust's  admirable  expression,'  as  Warde 
Fowler  styles  it,  quoting  E.  Aust,  Die  Religion  der 
Romer,  iVIunster,  1899,  p.  214),  and  the  .seat  of 
Vesta,  the  spirit  of  the  fire.  Behind  the  hearth 
was  the  penus,  or  storing-place  of  the  household, 
inhabited  or  guarded  by  spirits,  the  di  penates. 
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who  together  with  Vesta  represent  the  material 
vitality  of  the  family  (W.  NVarde  Fowler,  The 
Religioits  Experience  of  the  Roman  People,  London, 
1911,  lect.  iv. ).  The  protecting  door-spirit  was 
Janus  ;  and  in  the  Janus  bifrons  in  the  symbolic 
Rate  of  the  Forum  Fowler  sees  a  developed  form  of 
the  spirit  of  the  house-door.  The  lar  was  origin- 
ally the  presiding  spirit,  not  of  the  house,  but  of 
an  allotment,  or  the  whole  of  the  land  of  a/amilia, 
including  that  on  which  the  house  stood.  The 
terminus  was  the  boundary-mark  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  familin,  or  the  pagus  (an  associa- 
tion of  farms  and  homesteads),  and  its  care  was 
marked  by  detailed  religious  ceremonies.  The 
lustratio,  or  purification,  of  land,  city,  etc.,  was 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  solemn  procession  accom- 
panied with  sacrifice.  And,  as  the  ager  of  the 
city-state  had  its  boundary  made  sacred  by  a  lus- 
tratio, so  the  city  had  its  pomcerium,  or  boundary- 
line  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  like  that 
of  the  farm,  within  whose  limits  alone  the  nuspicia 
of  the  city  could  be  taken.  See,  further,  art. 
Landmarks  and  Boundaries. 

The  earliest  Teutonic  word  for  temple  means  also 
wood,  and  the  primitive  shrine  of  the  deity  was  a 
holy  place  untouched  by  human  hand,  a  grove. 
A  god  may  inhabit  a  mountain-top,  a  cave,  or  a 
river,  but  the  general  worship  was  a  forest  eultus, 
its  seat  a  sacred  tree  (cf.  Tac.  Germ.  ix.).  This  is 
not  pure  nature-worship,  for  the  gods  dwelt  in 
these  groves,  although  as  yet  no  walls  were  built 
or  images  set  up.  .•Vmong  the  Saxons  and  Frisians 
the  veneration  of  groves  long  survived  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  cent.  Bishop  Unwan  of  Bremen  had  all  such 
woods  cut  down  in  his  diocese,  and  Grimm  ( Teutonic 
Mythology,  i.  73  f. )  tells  us  of  a  holy  oak  near 
^V  ormeln,  Paderborn,  to  which  even  in  his  time 
the  neighbouring  peasants  made  a  solemn  proces- 
sion every  year.  The  earliest  temples  were  built 
on  the  sites  of  the  more  ancient  trees  or  groves, 
and,  later.  Christian  churches  were  erected  on  the 
same  snot,  so  that  the  old  sacredness  did  not  depart 
from  the  place,  but  merely  passed  into  a  higher 
relation. 

l.tTBRATCRK, — Scc,  bcgides  worka  already  mentioned,  C. 
Botticher,  Der  BawnkiUtus  dfr  lUUcnen,  Berlin,  1856 ; 
W.  Mannhardt,  Antikt  Wald-  tijid  FeldhUlf,  i\n.  1876-77  ; 
J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythniog\i,  tr.  J.  S.  Stiillvlirass.  4  vols., 
London,  1882-88;  W.  W.  Baudissin,  SImiien  ztir  sem. 
RtligiontgeichichU,  Leipzii;,  1876-78 ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Heste. 
arabuehrn  Ueidtntuma'',  Uerlin,  1897 ;  also  Gli',  London,  1911- 
15,  jKUKiiti;  and  the  artt.  Holihrbs,  MAf^HKBriAll,  Polks  ako 
Posts,  Tabd,  Totkuisv.  T.    DavIDSoN. 

PLAINS  INDIANS.  -  i.  Distribution  and 
history. — The  region  that  "jives  a  geographical 
name  to  this  group  of  American  Indians  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape,  some  2.')U0  miles  from  nortli 
to  south  and  1000  to  1.500  miles  from  cast  to  we.st. 
llouglily  speaking,  the  I'lains  extend  from  the 
Rio  (lran<le  in  S.W.  United  States  to  the 
.Saskatchewan  Kiver  in  Canada,  and  from  tlie 
base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg  in 
Canada  and  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  in 
the  United  Slates.  Down  the  long  easterly  slope 
of  this  broad  stretch  of  land  flow  many  streams 
that  take  their  ri.so  in  the  Western  mountains. 
Trees  border  these  numerous  waterways,  but  the 
country  is  barren  of  forests.  This  was  formerly 
the  home  of  over  twenty  dilferent  tribes,  belonging 
to  six  iliirercnt  linguistic  stocks.  They  were  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Alitoniiulan  :  Arapalio,  Hlacktect  (or  Siksika),  Ohejcniic, 
and  Ore*  ;  (2)  AlhapM<-«n  :  Apaoho  ;  (3)  Caddoan  :  Arlkaraand 
■■awnoo  ;  (4)  Klowan  :  Kiowa  ;  ('.,)  Hhonhonean  :  Comanelir  ;  (6) 
Hlotian  :  A«"lni)Kiln,  V,rnvt  (or  Ahiiarnka).  I>akotA,  nidntia, 
Iowa,  Kan»ui,  Mandan,  Mlniviiiri.  Omaha,  Oiia|[g,  Otoo,  Ponca, 
and  (^iinpa. 

To  and  fro  over  the  wide  I'lains  formerly  moved 
vnjit   horJa  of  hufTalo,   which  gave  almndant  food 


and  furnished  the  Indians  with  pelts  for  clothing 
as  well  as  covering  for  their  tents.  The  tribes 
regarded  these  animals  as  specially  provided  for 
the  sustenance  and  welfare  of  the  native  people, 
and  this  gift  was  gratefully  recognized  in  their 
religious  rites. 

The  Indians  of  the  Plains  had  been  attracted 
thither  by  the  bufl'alo  herds.  Some  of  the  tribes 
had  come  from  the  woods  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  where  the  game,  although  plentiful,  was 
more  or  less  difficult  to  secure ;  others  had  come 
up  from  the  south  for  similar  reasons.  After  the 
settlement  of  the  white  colonists  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  a  new  force  was  felt  over  the  land.  A 
gradual  displacement  of  the  native  tribes  formerly 
dwelling  on  the  eastern  littoral  and  its  streams 
began  and  went  on  increasing,  until  it  was  felt  as 
a  westward  pressure  up  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Plains.  This  steady  displacement,  added  to 
the  influence  of  the  white  traders,  the  adventurers, 
and  the  '  opening  up  of  the  country,'  brought  to 
the  Indians  new  diseases,  intoxicants,  and  many 
otiier  evils  which  greatly  reduced  their  number. 

The  horse  reached  the  Plains  with  the  expedition 
of  Coronado  in  1541.  Later,  strays  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  finally  formed  the  herds  of  wild 
horses  that  became  the  principal  source  of  the 
Indian  supply.  What  tribe  introduced  them  on 
the  Plains  and  used  them  for  hunting  is  not 
known,  but  they  were  first  met  by  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  stock,  among  the  Comanche,  who  were 
famous  for  their  horsemansliin,  and  from  that 
tribe  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  use  and  care 
of  the  horse.  Not  only  did  the  horse  modifj- 
hunting  methods,  but  it  introduced  a  new  species 
of  property,  changed  social  customs,  and  led  to 
foraging  ex[>editions  and  to  wars. 

Although  the  Plains  was  never  a  peaceful 
country,  the  changing  conditions  increased  its 
turbulence  until  it  became  a  great  battle-field  as 
well  as  a  hunting-ground.  The  greatest  blow  that 
the  native  life  of  the  Indian  ever  received  came 
during  the  first  decades  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  cent.,  when,  in  the  interests  of  trade,  the 
bulf'alo  were  slaughtered  by  the  thousand,  until 
within  a  few  years  they  were  practically  extinct. 
What  that  catastrophe  meant  to  the  Indian  it  is 
difficult  for  one  of  our  race  fully  to  appreciate. 
The  present  writer  can  never  forget  the  occasion, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  its  meaning  was 
really  borne  in  upon  her. 

The  a^'ed  Omaha  keeper  of  the  sacred  rites  that  inaugurated 
the  annual  tribal  hu(Talo-hunt  consented  to  recite  the  rituals, 
for  historic  preservation ;  he  stood  alone  in  his  little  cabin 
before  the  ii^raphophone  to  voice  for  the  last  time  the  words 
that  told  of  the  birth  of  the  bufT:ilo-herds.  When  he  carae  to 
the  promise  f;iven  by  Wakonda,  in  answer  to  man's  appeal,  that 
the  nerds  should  come  to  the  people  from  all  directions,  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  witheren  cheeks  as  he  sobbiii);ly  mur- 
mured ;  '  Not  now,  not  now  1  *  To  him,  Wakonda  had  abandoned 
the  Indian  and  the  world  had  become  desolate. 
The  old  man  did  not  lonif  surxivo  this  recit-al. 

2.  Religjious  and  social  ideas.  —  The  social 
organization  and  religious  ceremonials  of  the 
I'lains  Indians  varied  in  a  number  of  particulars. 
riio.se  tribes  belonging  to  the  Algonquian  linguistic 
slock  had  formerly  dwelt  under  sedentary  and  agri- 
pultnral  conditions,  and  many  of  the  habits  then 
fcirmcd  were  lost  under  the  streas  of  hunting  ;  the 
binding  force  of  a  close  social  organization  also  gave 
way,  with  the  result  that  religious  rites  and  social 
customs  were  modilicd.  With  the  affiliated 
Ara|iaho  and  Cheyenne  tribes  the  'Sun-ilance' 
b(r(^aine  the  |>rincipal  ceremony  of  the  people. 
This  composite  rite  si)read  to  some  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  linguistic  stock.  It  was  not  directly  con- 
noct<!d  with  the  worship  of  the  snn,  as  its  name 
might  iniiily.  It  is  true  that  the  'dancer'  turned 
towards  tlie  sun,  hut  it  was  viewed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  unseen  Power  that  had  granteil  the  prayer  of 
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the  dancer — usually  a  supplication  for  the  recovery 
of  a  sick  relative,  the  sincerity  of  the  request  to 
be  proved  by  the  suppliant  going  through  the 
torture  of  the  Sun-dance.  The  Sun-dance  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer  in  1882  was  the  fulhlnient  of 
a  vow  made  that  the  life  of  a  sister  might  be 
spared  to  her  family.  There  was  therefore  an 
altruistic  teaching  in  this  seemingly  barbarous 
rite.' 

Among  the  Cheyenne  there  is  an  ancient  cere- 
monial connected  with  four  sacred  arrows  that 
have  been  preserved  time  out  of  mind,  wliich  was 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  sanctity  of  life 
within  the  tribe.  Little  is  known  of  this  rite,  as 
no  one  having  any  white  blood  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  witness  it.     See  art.  Cheyenne. 

The  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic  stock  had 
long  been  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
maize  which  figured  in  their  tribal  rites.  These 
were  elaborate,  and  presented  phases  of  anthropo- 
morphism that  were  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  tribes  of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock  dwelt 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Plains,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  lower  part  of 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
people  lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  maize, 
beans,  and  a  few  other  plants  ;  tliey  went  out  to 
hunt  bufialo  and  other  game,  returning  home  with 
their  supply  of  meat  and  pelts.  Early  in  the  17th 
cent,  these  tribes  came  into  touch  ^vith  French 
traders  from  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  across  country  to  the  north  and  east  from  the 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  With  the 
influx  of  wares  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
the  native  arts  of  weaving,  pottery-making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  implements  and  weapons  from 
stone,  bone,  and  wood  declined  and  finally  ceased 
altogether.  Under  these  influences  hunting  grew 
to  be  more  or  less  a  mercantile  pursuit,  and  the 
religious  rites  formerly  connected  with  it  began  to 
lose  their  power. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent,  the  life 
of  the  tribes  became  greatly  modified  and  at  its 
close  hardly  a  tribe  was  practising  its  ancient 
vocations  and  rites,  or  was  dependent  for  social 
order  upon  its  tribal  form  of  government.  The 
entire  country  was  under  the  control  of  the  white 
race,  railroads  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  the  mountains  were  no  barriers,  and 
portions  of  the  Plains  once  regarded  as  a  desert 
yielded  to  modem  methods  of  land  cultivation,  so 
that  the  old  life  passed  for  ever  out  of  sight.  The 
native  race  survived  under  the  new  conditions,  nor 
were  their  ancient  beliefs  wholly  obliterated ; 
these  had  too  long  been  vital  to  the  race  to  yield 
to  mere  external  pressure.  What  those  beliefs 
were  has  assumed  new  importance  to  the  student 
of  the  development  of  the  mind  and  thought  of  man 
while  under  the  direct  and  sole  tutelage  of  nature. 

The  American  Indians  belong  to  an  observant, 
thoughtful,  out-of-door  people  who  for  generations 
have  lived  on  intimate  relations  with  an  unmodified 
environment.  All  animals  pursued  their  own 
untrammelled  mode  of  life,  only  the  dog  being 
domesticated.  With  few  exceptions,  the  plants 
were  undisturbed  in  their  manner  of  growth  ;  there 
were  no  highways  to  break  the  wide  expanse  of 
grass,  or  bridges  to  span  the  streams.  There  was 
nothing  to  suggest  any  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  natural  relation  between  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings. It  is  difficult  for  one  of  our  race  to 
conceive  of  that  once  unbroken  stretch  of  country, 
giving  no  sign  of  the  master-hand  of  man  or  of  his 
permanent  occupancy.  It  was  amid  such  untouched, 
unforced  conditions  that  the  American  Indian 
attentively  watched  the  various  phases  of  life 
about  him  and  pondered  upon  what  he  saw. 

1  For  ft  description  of  the  Sun-dance  see  art.  Pballibu,  §  2. 


Everywhere  he  seemed  to  discern  that  dual 
forces  were  employed  to  reproduce  and  so  to  per- 
petuate living  forms.  The  fructifying  power  of 
the  sun  was  needed  to  make  the  earth  fruitful, 
and  only  on  the  union  of  the  two,  sky  and  earth, 
was  life  in  its  various  forms  made  possible.  Upon 
these  two  opposites  he  projected  human  relations 
and  made  them,  to  a  degree,  anthropomorphic ; 
the  sky  became  masculine,  the  earth  feminine. 
Finally,  by  thinking  along  these  lines,  as  his 
rituals  reveal,  he  was  led  to  conceive  of  the  cosmos 
as  a  unit,  permeated  with  the  same  life  force  of 
which  he  was  conscious  within  himself — a  force 
that  gave  to  his  environment  its  stable  character, 
to  every  living  thing  on  laud  and  water  the  power 
of  growth  and  of  movement,  to  man  not  only  his 
physical  capacities  but  the  ability  to  think,  to 
will,  to  bring  to  pass.  This  unseen,  undying, 
unifying  force  is  called  by  the  Omaha  and  cognate 
tribes  Wakonda.  Through  Wakonda  all  things 
came  into  being,  are  ever  related,  and  made  more 
or  less  interdependent.  Consequently,  nature 
stood  to  the  Indian  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
order  that  had  been  instituted  by  Wakonda,  of 
which  man  was  an  integral  part.  To  this  order  he 
turned  for  guidance  when  establishing  those  means, 
religious  and  secular,  that  would  ensure  to  him, 
individually  and  socially,  safety  and  continuous 
life. 

Finding  himself  to  be  one  of  a  wide-icaching 
cosmic  family,  the  Omaha  (and  ''is  cognates)  planned 
the  tribal  organization  upon  the  type  of  that  lamily. 
The  people  were  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
one  to  represent  the  sky,  the  other  the  earth. 
Each  section  was  composed  of  a  num  ber  of  kinship 
groups,  called  by  a  general  term  meaning  'village.' 
(These  are  spoken  of  by  our  students  as  '  clans  '  or 
'gentes.')  Each  village  stood  for  some  one  of 
the  forms  of  life  seen  in  Wakonda's  instituted 
order.  The  sky  was  the  abode  of  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  winds,  and  the  storm-cloud  with  its 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  to  each  village  of  that 
section  was  committed  something  regarded  as 
symbolic  of  one  of  these  manifestations.  The 
earth,  with  its  land  and  water,  was  the  abode  of 
the  trees,  grasses,  and  the  various  animals  so 
closely  allied  to  man  and  his  needs,  and  to  each 
village  of  that  section  was  committed  something 
tj'pical  or  symbolic  of  one  of  these  manifestations 
of  life.  In  this  way  the  tribal  organization  aimed 
at  mirroring  man's  environment,  as  ordained  by 
Wakonda,  and  was  primarily  religious  in  character, 
and  secondarily  political  in  its  function.  The 
tribal  rites  were  instituted  to  emphasize  that 
which  the  tribal  organization  portrayed,  and  to 
provide  means  by  which  the  people  should  together 
acknowledge  the  order  inaugurated  by  Wakonda, 
of  which  man  was  a  part.  In  these  rites  all  the 
villages  of  the  two  sections  had  a  share,  as  well  as 
the  symbols  committed  to  their  keeping,  so  that 
the  people,  standing  in  the  appointed  order,  with 
one  voice  appealed  to  the  invisible  Wakonda  for 
help  to  secure  food,  safety,  and  long  life. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  reg<T,rding  the  sym- 
bolic objects  committed  to  the  villages,  as  there 
has  been  considerable  misconception  of  these  and 
the  Indian's  use  of  them.  Each  village,  according 
to  the  section  to  which  it  belonged,  had  charge  of 
one  of  these  symbols.  The  term  by  which  it  was 
designated  in  tlie  Omaha  language  meant  '  that  by 
which  they  make  themselves  known  as  a  people.' 
It  is  to  this  object  that  the  term  '  totem '  has 
been  applied.  The  symbol,  representing,  as  it 
did,  one  of  the  forms  of  life  in  the  sky  or  on  the 
earth,  as  created  by  Wakonda,  had  a  sacred 
significance  to  the  people  of  the  village  and  held 
the  central  place  in  their  ceremonies.  It  bound 
the  people  together  by  a  sacred  tie,   made  them 
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distinctive  among  tlie  other  villa^'es,  and  was  a 
link  between  them  and  the  invisible  Wakonda. 
T)ie  symbol  belon<iing  to  a  village  was  always 
metiipUorically  referred  to  in  the  name  of  the 
village,  and  also  in  the  personal  name  ceremonially 
given  to  every  child  born  within  the  village.  The 
symbol  might  be  an  animal  (e.g.,  the  bullalo)  or  a 
force  (e.g.,  the  wind),  and  the  people  might  be 
spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  symbol  of  their 
village  (e.g.,  the  butt'alo  people,  or  the  wind  people). 
This  form  of  speech  never  meant  to  imply  that 
the  people  were  de.scended  from  the  buflalo  or  any 
otiier  symbolic  object.  Certain  articles  were 
regarded  as  a-ssociated  with  the  difl'erent  symMs  ; 
these  were  always  treated  with  marked  respect, 
and  the  people  of  a  village  never  touched  the 
articles  associated  with  their  own  sacred  symbol. 

Tlie  tribal  rites  of  the  Omaha  and  cognates  were 
composed  of  dramatic  ai  ts,  the  recitation  of  rituals, 
and  tlie  singing  of  ritualistic  songs.  In  these  are 
embodied  tlie  myths  seiting  forth  the  genesis  of 
man  and  his  relation  to  nature.  The  stories, 
symbols,  and  metaphors  are  often  highly  imagina- 
tive and  not  infrequently  touched  with  poetic  feel- 
ing. These  formed  a  nimbus  about  the  rites  that 
both  illuminate<l  and  made  elusive  their  meaning. 
In  the  tribal  rites  can  be  traced  the  gropings  of 
the  Indian's  mind  to  find  that  power,  greater  than 
man,  which  was  the  source  of  visible  nature,  to 
discover  a  way  for  man  to  approach  it  and  receive 
help  from  it,  and  to  search  for  the  meaning  of  the 
activities  that  were  everyAvhere  apparent.  The 
religious  and  social  ideas  developed  through  this 
search,  extending  through  generations,  as  evidenced 
in  the  ritnals,  were  gradually  evolved  and  formu- 
lated in  the  tribal  rites,  wherein  were  clearly  set 
forth  the  importance  of  the  perpetuation  of  human 
life  and  the  recognition  that  Wakonda  is  ever 
present  in  all  things  that  surround  man. 

There  were  no  specially  designated  persons  in  the 
tribe  whose  duty  was  to  teach  religion  or  ethics,  nor 
were  there  any  succinct,  practical  commandments 
as  to  the  beliefs  or  actions.  Religious  and  ethical 
teachings  were  embod<led  in  the  tribal  and  other 
rites.  Tlie  duty  of  explanation  and  instruction 
to  the  laity,  concerning  the  meaning  and  the 
teaching  of  these  rites,  devolved  on  the  thoughtful 
elders  of  the  tribe,  who  generally  belonged  to 
those  eligible  for  the  oflice  of  keeper  and  who 
formed  a  kind  of  hereditary  priesthood. 

3.  Wakonda. — The  term  wakonda  is  not  modern 
and  does  not  lend  itself  to  analysis.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  word  meaning  'spirit'  and  has  nothing 
in  coniiiion  with  it.  iVahnuin  is  not  a  synonym 
of  '  (Jreat  Spirit,'  of  nature,  or  of  an  objective  god, 
a  being  aiiart  from  nature.  It  isdilficult  to  formu- 
late the  native  idea  expres.sed  in  this  word.  The 
Kurojiean  mind  demands  a  kind  of  intellectual 
crystallization  of  conceptions  which  is  not  essential 
to  111.'  Indian  and  which,  when  attctiipted,  is  apt 
to  modify  the  original  meaning.  Wnkimda  stands 
for  the  mysterious  life-power  permeatinfjall  natural 
forms  .ind  forces  and  all  pliases  of  man  s  conscious 
life.  I  he  idea  of  wnkcmda  is  therefore  funda- 
mental t<i  the  Indian's  relation  to  nature  and  to 
"11  living  forms,  including  man.  While  the  con- 
I'option  (if  vMikonila  may  appear  vague,  certain 
uiithni|>omor|iliic  attributes  were  ascribed  to  it, 
approxiMiatiiig  to  a  kind  of  personiility.  liesidos 
the  in'.i"tcnce  on  trutlifulncHs  in  word  and  deed, 
there  were  qualities  involving  pity  and  compassiiui, 
ax  shown  in  certain  rites.  All  experiences  ol  life 
were  directed  by  %nnh,ndn-  ,\.  belief  that  led  (o  a 
kind  of  fatalism. 

l.iTriPi«T(iiif.      IIAI  (^IhUI.  .W  ItK  11007-101);   J.   Mooney  • 
Cnlcnrlur  lliil.  ol  llw  Klnwn  lnill»nii.'  17  RIIKW  \\mn]   lil    I 
p.  Ulir,  "Til"  (Jho«t.|)iini»  Hrlliflon,'  ;/,   UIIKW  (IHOfll    pi    •>'■ 
A.  C.  Fletcher,  'TJio  H«k.i,*  <?  liUliW  (10041,  pt.  "•'  A    c'  I 


Fletcher  and  F.  La  Flesche,  'The  Omaha  Tribe,' «7  RBBW 
[1911J,  p.  16  ff. ;  Puilicatiuns  of  Field  Culumbian  Muieum, 
Chicago,  III.,  Anthropolotrical  series  ;  Aitvr.  Sal.  UiHt  Mrueun, 
Anthrbp.  Papers  :  Univ.  o.f  CcUi/omia  Pul'licalinni  in  Amfr. 
Archaology  and  Ethnology.  X.  C.  FLETCHER. 

PLANTS.— See  Trees  and  Plants. 

PLATO    AND    PLATONISM. —I.  Life.— 

Aristocles,   known   always  in   after  life  as  Plato 
(IIXdTMi'),  was  born  at  Athens  (or,  as  some  say,  at 
iEgiiia)  on  26th  or  27th  May  427  B.C.  (or,  as  some 
say,  otii  or  6tli  June  42S  B.C.).     He  was  well  bom, 
his  father,  Ariston,  being  of  the  family  of  Codrus, 
and  his  mother,  Perictione,  or  Potone,  of  that  of 
Solon  ;  he  was  well  bred ;  he  was  well-to-do.     In 
his  youth  he  received  the  customary  education  in 
music  and  gymnastic,  and  he  perlormed  the  usual 
military  service.     He  is  said  to  have  had  poetical 
aspirations — dramatic,   epic,  lyric.     In  all  proba- 
bility  he  looked  forward    to  a    political  career. 
HaWng  been  in    early   years    introduced  to  the 
Heracleitean  philosophy  by  Cratylus,  he  became 
acquainted  about  407  with  Socrates,  and  hence- 
forward was  one  of  his  '  familiars  '  or  '  associates ' 
(iToipoi).       Presumably     Plato     shared     Socrates' 
political  unorthodoxy  ;    that    is  to  say,   he  was 
a   '  moderate '  of   the   type  of  Theramenes,   and, 
whilst  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Critias  and  the 
extreme  oligarchs,  desired  a  stringent  reform  of 
the  'unmixed  democracy.'    Accordingly,  he  was 
one  of  those  Socratics  who,  on  the  deatli  of  their 
master  in  399,  withdrew  from  Athens  and  found 
a  refuge  with  Eucleides  at  Megara.     It  is  possible 
that  Plato  returned  to  Athens  in  or  about  394. 
Then  came  a  time  of  travel,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt,  Cyiene,  Magna  Grajcia,  and 
Sicily.     At  Syracuse  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Dion,  and  with  Dion's  brother-in-law,  the  '  tyrant' 
Dionysius  the  Elder.     It  is  said  that  Dionysius, 
taking  oU'ence  at  remarks  made  by   Plato  about 
the  ethics  of  tyranny,  revenged  himself  by  deliver- 
ing Pl.atu  to  one   Pollis,   a  Spartan  diplomatist : 
that   Pollis    sold    Plato    in    the   market-place  of 
.Egina,  as  though   he  were  a  prisoner  taken  in 
war ;  that  Anniceris  of  (  yrene  bought  him  an<l 
set    him    free ;    that    Plato's   friends   proposed   to 
repay   to   Anniceris  the  sum   which   lie   had  ex- 
peiiiled  ;  and  that,  when  Anniceris  declined  their 
oiler,  the  money  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the 
garden  of  AcaJenius.     Whatever  may  be  thought 
of   this  curious  story,    Plato,   when   he  returned 
to  Athens    about    387,   established,    first    in    the 
gymnasium   of  Academus  and   afterwards  in  the 
garden  hard  by,  the  school  known  hencclorward  to 
all  time  as  the  Academy.     Here  he  lived,  thought, 
taught,  and  wrote.     It  may  be  conjectured  that  in 
tile  earlier  days  of  the  Academy  Plato  not  only 
delivered  formal  lectures,  but  also  gave  personal 
instruction  to  his  abler  pupils,  using  his  written 
ilialogues  n-s  texts  lor  catechetical  teaching;  and 
that  he  shared   the  common   life  of  the  school. 
Hut  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  in  later  years 
he  delegated  the  personal  teaching  to  othor.s,  and 
that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  public  lectures 
were  few  and   far   between.     In   .■!()7  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Syracuse  in  the  vain  hope  of 
winning   the    younger    Dionysius    to   |>hilosophy, 
and  llius  realizing  his  scheme  of  an  ideal  polity 
governed  by  a  pliilosopher-kiiig.     A  third  journey 
to  Sicily  in   .'{151,  having   for  its  object   the  recon- 
ciliation  of   Dionysius  with   his  uncle,   Dion,  wafl 
(■oimpicuously  unsuccossful.     Plato  died  at  Athens 
in  .'tlT. 

2.  Writings.  —  In  the  ago  of  the  emperor 
TiheriuH  the  grammarian  'I'hrasylus  framed  a 
canon  of  Plato's  writings,  and  included  in  it  the 
Apoliigy  of  .Surrnlrs,  wliicli  purports  to  represent 
the  unpionuMlilal.ed  licfenoe  addresseil  by  Socrates 
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U>  his  judges ;  the  Kpiitles,  a,  collection  of  letters 
supposed  to  have  t)een  written  by  Plato  to  his 
friends ;  and  34  dialogues  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects. There  has  been,  and  there  still  is,  con- 
troversy about  the  epistles,  some  thinking  that  all 
are  genuine,  others  that  some,  and  in  particular 
vii.  and  viii.,  are  genuine,  and  others  a<;ain  (with 
whom  the  present  writer  ranges  himself)  that  all 
are  spurious.  Doubts  have  been  raised  about 
certain  of  the  34  dialogues  ;  but  do  serious  critic 
of  the  present  day  questions  any  of  the  more  con- 
siderable of  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Plato 
gave  to  his  writings  a  conversational  form. 
Socrates  had  held  that  the  teacher  should  elicit 
and  suggest  rather  than  inculcate  and  dogmatize, 
and  had  therefore  preferred  spoken  to  written 
discourse,  question  and  answer  to  continuous  ex- 
position. Plato  accepted  his  master's  principle ; 
and  accordingly,  though  he  deserted  hi.';  example 
so  far  as  to  make  use  of  writing,  he  was  careful 
in  so  doing  to  imitate  conversation.  In  most  of 
the  dialogues  Socrates  is  the  chief  speaker ;  but 
Plato's  Socrates  is  an  idealized  Socrates,  who  has 
an  urbanity  foreign  to  the  Socrates  of  history, 
and  lie  sometimes  propounds  physical  and  meta- 
physical doctrines  which  could  not  have  found 
favour  with  a  philosophical  agnostic.  In  the 
Parmenides  Socrates  takes  the  second  place ;  in 
the  Sop/lilt,  the  Politiciis,  and  the  Timceus  he 
retires  into  the  background  ;  and  in  the  Laws  he 
does  not  appear.  The  dialogues  ditt'er  in  structure, 
inasmuch  as  the  conversation  is  sometimes  written 
down  in  the  words  of  the  supposed  interlocutors  ; 
sometimes  is  reported  by  X,  who  has  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  or  has  been  present  at  it ;  once 
is  rejiurted  by  X,  who  heard  the  story  from  Y ; 
and  once  is  reported  by  X,  who  heard  it  from  Y, 
who  heard  it  from  Z.  They  differ  also  in  literary 
character  and  treatment.  Some  are  lively  and 
dramatic  ;  some  are  eloquent  and  poetical  ;  some 
are  severely  dialectical.  Though  in  general  the 
conversational  form  is  studiously  maintained, 
there  are  upon  occasion  great  stretches  of  con- 
tinuous discourse ;  and  in  particular  there  are 
imaginative  interludes  called  myths  (ij.v0oi),  which, 
making  no  pretension  to  exactitude  of  statement, 
claim  notwithstanding  to  be  substantially  true, 
and,  where  experience  fails,  to  fill  a  gap  by  pro- 
visional hypotheses  {Phmdo,  114  D).  Thus,  the 
making  and  the  maintienance  of  the  universe,  pre- 
historic society,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the 
future  state  are  mythically  described.  In  a  word, 
the  myth  is  a  profession  of  faith.  The  intro- 
ductions prefixed  to  some  of  the  dialogues  and 
the  description  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates  in 
the  Phcedo  are  the  very  perfection  of  continuous 
narrative.  The  style  is  always  the  best  possible 
for  the  occasion  ;  for  Plato  s  harp  has  many 
strings. 

3.  The  grouping  of  the  dialogues. — Assuming 
that,  when  Plato  began  to  write,  the  fundamentals 
of  his  system  were  already  settled,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly the  order  of  the  principal  writings  was 
determined  by  the  needs  and  the  conveniences  of 
exposition,  Schleiermacher,'  the  father  of  the 
modern  study  of  Platonism,  recognized  three 
groups  of  dialogues :  elementary,  transitional, 
and  constructive.  The  Phtedrus,  he  thought,  was 
the  earliest  of  the  dialogues ;  the  RejiiMic,  the 
Timceus,  the  Critias,  and  the  Laws  were  the  latest. 
On  the  other  hand,  K.  F.  Hermann,^  denj'ing  that 
the  system  came  into  existence  full-grown,  saw  in 
the  several  dialogues  the  results  and  the  evidence 
of  Plato's  doctrinal  development,  and  distinguished 
three  periods  of  his  literary  activity  :  ( 1 )  the  years 

1  Platans  n'erke,  Berlin.  18.SS-62,  l.  i.  32-36. 

2  Gfschi^hti  und  Sj/stem  der  platonischen  Philosophie,  pt.  i. 
(do.  1839)  p.  384,  etc. 


immediately  following  the  death  of  Socrates  ;  (SJ) 
the  residence  at  Megara ;  and  (3)  the  years 
387-347.  Subsequent  inquirers,  however  much 
they  differ  in  detail  from  one  another  and  from 
Hermann,  seem  on  the  whole  to  agree  in  accepting 
his  principle  of  interpretation. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  note,  first,  the  principal 
points  in  which  the  critics  are  agreed  ;  secondly, 
the  principal  points  in  which  they  dilfer.  The 
critics  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  in  recogniz- 
ing a  group  of  dialogues  in  which  Plato,  despite 
certain  dillerences  of  nomenclature  and  method, 
has  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  Socratic  stand- 
point ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  assign  these  to  an  early 
date.  Again,  tradition  ascribes  to  the  Laws  the 
last  place  ;  and  modem  scholarship  readily  assents, 
adding  that  the  Timceus  and  the  Critias  come  ne.\t 
before  it.  Further,  on  internal  evidence  it  is 
obvious  to  suppose  that  certain  dialogues  which 
are  critical  of  educational  methods — Protagoras, 
Gorgias,  Phccdrus,  Euthydemus,  Symposium,  and 
Meno — preceded  the  Republic,  in  which  Plato  pro- 
pounds his  own  educational  theory.  Thus  far 
there  is  little  disagreement.  But  there  is  an 
eager  controversy  about  certain  dialogues  which 
have  been  described  as  '  dialectical '  or  '  pro- 
fessorial,' namely,  the  Parmenides,  the  Phileous, 
the  ThecBtetus,  the  Sophist,  and  the  Politicus,  and 
about  their  relation  to  the  Republic,  some  regard- 
ing them  as  dialectical  exercises  preparatory  to 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  that  great  dialogue, 
whilst  others  find  in  them  a  style  later  than  that 
of  the  Republic,  reasoned  criticism  of  its  meta- 
physical doctrine,  and  substantial  contributions  to 
a  revised  and  reconstituted  system.  The  present 
writer,  who  holds  that  the  five  dialogues  called 
dialectical  or  professorial  look  back  to  the  Phcedo 
and  the  Republic,  forward  to  the  Timceus,  and 
together  with  the  Timceus  represent  Plato's  philo- 
sophical maturity,  would  arrange  the  principal 
dialogues  in  five  groups  corresponding  to  suc- 
cessive stages  in  Plato's  intellectual  development, 
namely:  (1)  Socratic  dialogues,  (2)  educational 
dialogties,  (3)  Republic,  Phcedo,  Cratylus,  (4)  pro- 
fessorial dialogues,  Parmenid&9,  Philcbus,  Them- 
tetus.  Sophist,  Politicus,  together  with  Tiinmus, 
(5)  Laws.  An  attempt  must  now  be  made  to 
characterize  these  several  stages  of  Plato's  intel- 
lectual development,  and  to  show  how  the  principal 
dialogues  illustrate  and  elucidate  them. 

4.  The  five  stages  of  Plato's  intellectual  de- 
velopment.— (1)  The  Socratic  dialogues. — About 
the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.,  say  450  B.C.,  the 
philosophers  who  sought  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  were  faced  and  baffled  by  three  questions  : 
(«)  What  is  being?  (6)  What  is  knowledge?  (c) 
What  is  predication?;  and,  for  the  moment,  philo- 
sophical inquiry  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill. 
Democritus  indeed  had  not  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  provide  a  scientific  cosmology  and  cosmogony  ; 
ami,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  neo- 
Heracleitean  Cratylus,  recognizing  that,  if  all 
things  are  in  flux,  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived, 
looked  to  etymology  for  evidence  of  something 
permanent  underlying  the  perpetual  process  of 
phenomena.  But  Democritus  belonged  to  the 
past,  and  the  etymological  theory  of  Cratylus 
never  established  itself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  5th  cent.  (450-4(W)  the  main 
stream  of  thought  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
philosophical  agnosticism,  and  the  intellectual 
aspirations  of  central  Greece  found  expression  for 
the  most  part  in  humanism — that  is  to  say,  the 
literary  humanism  of  the  Sophists  and  the  ethical 
humanism  of  Socrates.  Plato's  youthful  study  of 
Heracleitean  flux  had  made  him  a  philosophical 
agnostic ;  for,  even  in  early  days,  he  must  have 
recognized  the  futility  of  Cratylus's  etymological 
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theory.  He  was  then  ready  to  receive  and 
assimilate  the  positivism  of  Socrates ;  and  for 
a  time  he  found  a  refuge  in  dialectical  theory  and 
practice.  But,  whereas  Socrates  had  seen  in  the 
study  of  ethical  consistency  a  sufficient  occupation 
for  his  energies  and  had  rested  in  it,  Plato,  takins; 
his  departure  from  the  logic  of  consistency,  pro- 
ceeded to  build  upon  it,  first,  a  philosophy, 
secondly,  a  science,  and,  thirdly,  a  sociolo'jy. 
Moral  error,  Socrates  had  thought,  is  largely  due 
to  the  misapplication  of  general  terms  which,  once 
af£xed  to  a  person  or  an  act — possibly  in  a  moment 
of  passion  or  prejudice — stand  in  the  way  of  a 
sober  and  serious  judgment.  In  order  to  guard 
against  error  of  tliis  sort,  and  to  secure  in  the 
individual  at  any  rate  consistency  of  thought, 
and,  in  so  far,  consistency  of  speech  and  action, 
Socrates  spent  his  life  in  seeking,  and  helping 
others  to  seek,  'the  what,'  or  the  definition,  of  tlie 
words  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  is 
described.  This  statement  of  the  aim  which 
Socrates  had  steadily  pursued  exactly  describes 
the  end  which  Plato  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
Socratic  dialogues  of  his  first  period.  But  Socrates 
had  talked,  and  Plato  wrote.  Consequently, 
whereas  Socrates,  who  talked,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  f\tyxo^,  or  cross-examination, 
had  made  the  hearer  aware  of  his  ignorance, 
might,  and  did,  point  the  way  to  a  definition, 
Plato,  who  wrote,  if  he  was  not  to  sacrifice  the 
advantage  of  the  elenctic  stimulus,  was  obliged 
to  stop  short  of  dogmatic  reconstruction. 

E.g.,  in  the  KxUhyphro  Socrates  invites  his  interlocutor  to 
define  '  piety '  or  '  iioliness.'  At  first  Euthj-phro  does  not 
understand  what  Socrates  means  hy  a  definition.  Socrates 
explains.  Then  Euthyphro  propounds  in  succession  several 
definitions,  and  Socrates  shows  their  insufficiency.  A^ain  and 
a^in  confuted,  but  in  no  wise  abashed,  Euth^-phro  pleads  an 
engagement,  and  the  dialogue  ends.  We  may  perhaps  con- 
jecture that  Plato  intends  to  define  piety  or  holiness  as  '  that 
part  of  justice  which  is  concerned  with  the  service  of  the 
gods';  but,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  compelled  to  think 
for  himself,  Plato  carefully  refrains  from  formulating  his 
result. 

The  Platonic  dialogue  of  this  period  is,  then,  an 
exercise  in  Socratic  dialectic ;  out,  whereas  tlie 
destructive  process  is  set  out  at  length,  the  con- 
structive process  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader.  Contrariwise,  Xenophon,  who,  being 
apologist  rather  than  educati>r,  cares  little  for 
the  fXryxoi,  and  is  chiefly  anxious  to  justify  his 
master's  morality,  neglects  the  destructive  process 
and  dwells  upon  the  constructive  results.  Besides 
the  Euthyphro  (piety),  the  Charmidcs  (tem- 
perance), the  Lache.i  (courage),  the  Lynis  (friend- 
ship), and  the  Hippius  Maior  (beauty)  are  char- 
acteristic dialogues  of  the  first  or  Socratic  period. 
In  this  period  Plato  uses  the  terms  '  form '  (tlSo%)  and 
'idea'  (ISia.)  to  mean  the  characteristic  or  char- 
acteri.stics  included  in  a  Socratic  definition,  i.e. 
'  the  one  in  the  many,'  the  element  common  to  a 
plurality  of  things  which  we  propose  to  call  by  the 
same  name.  But,  inasmuch  as  tin-  Socratic  defini- 
tion of  II  term  of  morality  or  art  does  not  presume, 
cither  in  or  out  of  nature,  any  objective  unity  cor- 
reH[)on(ling  to  it,  the  '  form  '  or  '  idea '  has  no 
separate  existence,  it  is  not  x'^P"'^^  '''-  I"  '''i^ 
stage,  then,  the  forms  or  ideas  are  moral  ami 
a-sthetic  concepts  framed  by  the  individual  in  ordi'i 
that  he  may  bo  coiisistent  in  tliouglit,  word,  and 
deed,  and  that  he  and  his  interlocutor  may  not 
misundiTHtand  one  another. 

(2)  r/ic  educiUwrial  ilinliir;iies. — The  dialogues  of 
the  second  period  show  a  notable  advance  upon 
the  dialogues  of  the  first  both  in  their  style  and  in 
their  doctrine  :  in  their  »tyle,  for  they  are  more 
complex,  more  literary,  ami  more  dramatic  ;  and 
in  tlioir  do<:trin«,  for  .Socrates,  the  protagonist, 
propounds  iloctrincs  unknown  to  the  Socrates  of 
(liHtory,  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Socratefj 


of  Plato's  Socratic  writings.  These  dialogues  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  criticism  of  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  theories  of  education.  Thus 
the  Protagoras  brings  the  educational  methods  of 
Protagoras  and  the  Sophists  face  to  face  with  the 
educational  method  of  Socrates ;  the  Gorgias  and 
the  Phwdrus  deal  respectively  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  the  forensic  rhetoric  of 
Gorgias  and  the  political  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  ;  the 
Meno  criticizes  the  makeshift  method  of  those 
who,  despising  systematic  teaching,  regarded  the 
practical  politician  as  the  true  educator  ;  the  Euthy- 
demus  caricatures  the  contemporary  eristic ;  and 
all  these  dialogues,  together  with  the  Symposium, 
whilst  they  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  socratic 
dialectic  to  the  current  sophistries,  show  a  growing 
consciousness  of  its  limitations  and  insufficiency. 
If  education  is  to  do  what  we  expect  of  it,  surely 
it  should  have  for  its  basis,  not  personal  consis- 
tency, but  objective  truth.  Where,  then,  is  truth 
to  be  found?  Not  in  objects  of  sense,  which  are 
confessedly  imperfect,  but  in  the  type  or  form 
with  which  we  instinctively  compare  them.  In  the 
words  of  Joh«  §tuart  Mill : ' 

'  All  the  objects  of  sense  are  that  which  they  are,  in  only  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  suggest  to  the  mind  a  type  of  what 
they  are,  far  more  perfect  than  themselves  ;  a  "  sonietliing  far 
more  deeply  interfused,"  which  eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
but  of  wliich  that  which  can  he  seen  or  heard  is  an  imperfect 
and  often  very  distant  resemblance.  .  .  .  What,  then,  could  he 
more  natural  than  to  regard  the  types  as  real  objects  concealed 
from  sense,  but  cognisable  directly  ny  the  mind?  .  .  .  The  self- 
beautiful,  the  self-good,  which  not  only  were  to  all  beautiful  and 
good  things  as  the  idea!  is  to  the  actual,  but  united  in  themselves 
the  separate  perfections  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  beauty  and 
goodness — must  not  they  be  realities  in  a  far  higher  sense  than 
the  particulars  which  are  within  sensible  cognisance?  particu- 
lars which  indeed  are  not  realities :  for  there  is  no  particular 
good  or  beautiful  or  just  thing,  which  is  not,  in  some  case  that 
may  be  supposed,  unjust,  evil,  and  unbeautiful.' 

This  paragraph  is  not  indeed  what  Mill  meant  it 
to  be,  a  complete  and  final  summary  of  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas  ;  but  it  cannot  be  bettered  as  a 
statement  of  the  imaginative  speculation  out  of 
which  that  theory  was  afterwards  to  grow  ;  i.e.  as 
a  description  of  the  process  by  which  Plato  arrived 
at  the  conception  of  a  sole  reality,  eternal,  immut- 
able, perfect,  whereof  perishable,  mutable,  imper- 
fect things  are,  in  the  language  of  tioetlie,  no  more 
than  '  likenesses,' 

For  the  exposition  of  this  imaginative  specula- 
tion in  its  primitive  and  poetical  form  the  Phad- 
rus  and  the  Sytnpo.nutn  are  all-important.  There 
are,  we  are  told  in  the  Phiedrus  ('247-'250),  certain 
real  existences  (Situs  Afra),  such  as  self-justice, 
self -temperance,  self-knowledge,  of  whose  tran- 
scendental perfection,  revealed  to  us  in  a  previous 
existence,  we  are  reminded  by  their  im]ierfect 
earthly  countorpart.s.  This  rudimentary  theory 
of  being  becomes  a  rudimentary  theory  of  know- 
ledge when  we  are  further  told  in  the  Symposium 
('210  Air.)  that  the  lover  of  beauty  rises  from  the 
sight  of  persons,  souls,  and  institutions,  which  are 
imj>erfectly  lieautiful,  through  the  corresponding 
universal  or  Socratic  definition,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  eternally  existent  self-beautiful  (airrb  i  tan 
Kokbv).  In  a  word,  Plato  postulates  really  existent 
unities,  of  which  unities  phenomenal  pluralities  are 
imiierfect  likenesses,  and  sujiposes  the  really  exist- 
ent unities  to  become  known  to  us,  through  Socratic 
definitions,  by  means  of  reminiscence  (di'd/xi'»)(nv). 
Hut  he  makes  no  attcmjit  to  explain  how  the  im- 
perfectly IxMiiiliful  particular  is  related  to  the  per- 
fect self-beautiful  ;  nor  docs  he  define  the  conlient 
of  the  world  of  ideas.  In  this  secoml  period,  then, 
the  forms  or  ideas  are  moral  and  n'sthctic  unities, 
eternal,  substantial,  se|)arately  existent;  but  we 
are  not  told  how  their  particulars  participate  in 
them,  nor  what  the  things  are  which  have  ideas 
corresponding  to  I  hem. 

1  Vi*urtation$  and  Vitcuttioiu  London,  1B67,  111.  848. 
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(3)  The  earlier  theory  of  ideas.— And  now,  in  a 
third  period,  taking  his  departure  from  the  rudi- 
mentary conception  of  eternally  existent  unities, 
Plato  proceeds  to  develop  a  systematic  theory 
which  shall  afford  answers  to  the  three  great 
questions.  What  is  being?.  What  is  knowledge?, 
What  is  predication  ?  This  systematic  theory,  the 
earlier  theory  of  ideas,  may  be  summed  up  in  four 
propositions — a  fundamental  proposition  and  three 
supplementary  articles.  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tion is  the  proposition  already  indicated  in  the 
poetical  speculation  of  the  second  period,  and 
henceforward  steadfastly  maintained  :  beside 
pluralities  of  phenomena,  transient,  mutable,  im- 
perfect, which  become,  and  are  objects  of  opinion, 
there  are  unities,  eternal,  immutable,  perfect, 
which  really  exist,  and  are  objects  of  knowledge. 
The  supplementary  articles  wliicli  convert  the 
poetry  of  the  Phcedrus  and  the  Symposium  into 
the  philosophy  of  the  Republic,  the  Phcedo,  and 
the  Cratylus  are  :  (a)  wherever  a  plurality  of  par- 
ticulars are  called  by  the  same  name,  there  is  a 
corresponding  idea  or  form  (Bepublic,  596  A ;  cf. 
Phcedo,  65  D) ;  thus  there  are  now  ideas,  not  merely 
of  good,  just,  beautiful,  but  also  of  bad,  unjust, 
unbeautiful ;  of  chairs  and  tables  ;  of  fever ;  of  hot 
and  cold  ;  in  short,  of  every  common  term ;  (6)  it 
is  the  presence,  immanence,  communion  (wapovala, 
Koivtiivla)  of  the  form  or  idea  in  the  particular— or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  particular's  participation 
(ju^Se|is)  in  the  idea — that  makes  particulars  what 
they  are  (Phcedo,  100  D  ;  cf.  Republic,  476) ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  thing  is  beautiful  because  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  present  in  it  ;  a  thing  is  unbeautiful 
because  the  idea  of  unbeautiful  is  present  in  it ;  a 
thing  is  both  beautiful  and  unbeautiful  because 
both  the  ideas  are  present  in  it ;  (c)  foremost  of 
the  ideas  is  the  idea  of  good. 

'  For,'  says  Socrates  (Republic,  609  B),  *  just  as  the  sun  furnishes 
to  the  objects  of  sight  not  only  their  capacity  for  being  seen, 
but  also  their  generation,  growth,  and  nutrition,  even  so  the 
objects  of  knowledge  derive  from  the  good  not  only  their  cap- 
acit}'  for  being  known,  but  also  their  existence  and  their  reality, 
though  the  good  is  not  reality,  and  is  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
transcending  it  in  majesty  and  power." 

With  the  help  of  these  supplementary  articles, 
the  fundamental  proposition  becomes  a  theory  of 
being,  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  a  theory  of  pre- 
dication. It  is  a  theory  of  being  inasmuch  as  the 
ideas  are  eternal,  immutable  unities.  It  is  a  theory 
of  knowledge  inasmuch  as  in  the  Republic  (vi.  ad 
in.)  Plato  hopes  to  ascend  from  observed  particu- 
ars  through  Socratic  definitions  to  a  definition  of 
the  self-good,  and  thus  to  convert  provisional 
definitions  of  things  into  certified  representations 
of  ideas.  It  is  a  theory  of  predication  inasmuch 
at  it  affords  or  seems  to  afford  an  answer  to  certain 
logical  paradoxes  which  had  sorely  perplexed 
Plato's  contemporaries  and  for  the  moment  himself. 
For,  whereas  the  proposition  '  Likes  cannot  be  un- 
like, nor  unlikes  like,'  which  Zeno  had  regarded 
as  a  truth,  seemed  to  his  successors  to  cut  at  the 
root  of  all  predication,  Plato  in  this  stage  conceived 
that,  though  the  unities  like  and  unlike  cannot  be 
affirmed  the  one  of  the  other,  a  particular  can  be 
simultaneously  like  and  unlike  in  the  sense  that 
the  ideas  of  like  and  unlike  are  simultaneously 
present  in  it.  That  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  particular's  participation  (ju^SfJis) 
in  the  idea  is  plainly  affirmed  in  the  Parmenidcs  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  when  Plato  wrote  the 
Republic,  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  limitations 
and  Inconsistencies  which  were  speedily  to  prove 
fatal  to  this,  the  earlier  theory  of  ideas. 

(4)  The  later  theory  of  ideas. — Plato's  fourth 
period,  in  which  his  philosophy  reached  its  con- 
summation, is  represented  by  six  remarkable 
dialogues,  of  which  three — Parmenides,  Philebus, 
and  Timceus — are  chiefly  ontological,  and  three — 
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Thewtetus,  Sophist,  and  Polilicus,  or  Statesman — 
are  chiefly  logical.  In  all  of  these,  unmistakable 
references  to  the  Republic  and  the  Phcedo  show  tliat 
Plato  has  now  finally  renounced  the  supplementary 
articles  of  the  earlier  theory  of  ideus  ;  but  the 
critical  or  destructive  element  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  Parmenides  and  the  Philebus, 
which  may  be  placed  respectively  first  and  second 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  The  Thecetetus,  the 
Sophist,  and  the  Politicus,  which  deal  with  the 
logical  problems  of  the  time  and  clear  the  way  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  system,  naturally  follow ; 
cf.  Aristotle's  statement  (Metaphysics,  A.  vi.)  thai 
Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  i.e.  the  later  tlieory,  rested 
upon  a  logic  which  was  all  his  own.  The  series 
ends  with  the  Timceus,  which,  if  it  does  not  formu- 
late a  dogmatic  ontology,  at  any  rate  lays  the 
foundations  of  what  R.  D.  Archer  Hind  has  well 
called  'a  thorough-going  idealism.'  Of  each  of 
these  dialogues  something  must  now  be  said. 

In  the  Parmenides  Plato  takes  up  again  the  pro- 
position '  Likes  cannot  be  unlike,  nor  unlikes  liKe.' 
Socrates,  a  mere  stripling,  disputes  Zeno's  supposed 
truth,  and  maintains  that  the  same  thing  may  be 
at  once  like  and  unlike  by  reason  of  the  immanence 
in  it  of  the  ideas  of  like  and  unlike,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  reason  of  the  particular's  participation 
in  those  ideas.  That  is  to  say,  he  attempts  to  dis- 
pose of  the  contemporary  paradox  of  predication 
by  an  appeal  to  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Phcedo.  Hereupon  Parmenides — 
not  the  Parmenides  of  history,  but  an  anachronistic 
Parmenides ;  in  fact,  Plato  himself  in  the  fullness 
of  his  powers — intervenes,  and  shows  (a)  that, 
whereas  by  assumption  the  idea  is  a  unity  {for 
otherwise  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  particular 
would  beset  the  idea  also),  if  two  or  more  things 
are  called  by  the  name  of  the  idea  in  virtue  of 
their  common  participation  in  it,  the  unity  of  the 
immanent  idea  is  sacrificed,  either  by  multiplica- 
tion or  by  division,  in  the  world  of  sense  [Par- 
menides, 130  E  ff. ) ;  (6)  that,  if  without  participation 
in  the  idea  there  is  no  predication,  the  unity  of 
the  idea  is  sacrificed  in  the  world  of  ideas  ;  for  the 
particular  man  and  the  idea  of  man  are  both  called 
man,  and  by  assumption  this  common  predication 
implies  the  existence  of  a  secondary  idea  of  man, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum  (131  E,  132  D) ;  (c)  that  the 
theory  of  the  Republic  and  the  Phcedo  does  not 
explain  how  the  idea,  which  is  a  unity,  can  be  the 
subject  of  predication ;  for  by  assumption  the 
subject  of  predication  is  not  a  unity,  but  a  complex 
or  bundle  of  ideas  (129  C,  E) ;  (d)  that  the  dogma 
'  Every  common  term  has  an  idea  corresponding  to 
it '  conflicts  with  the  theory  of  the  idea's  perfection 
(130  C) ;  (e)  that,  while  without  ideas  there  can  be 
no  knowledge,  the  unconditioned  idea  can  no  more 
be  apprehended  by  man  than  the  conditioned  pheno- 
menon can  be  apprehended  by  God  ( 134  A  ft'. ).  That 
is  to  say,  the  theory  of  immanence,  by  which  Plato 
in  the  earlier  time  had  sought  to  explain  the  sup- 
posed paradox  of  the  one  thing  and  its  many 
predicates,  involves  another  paradox,  the  paradox 
of  the  one  idea  and  its  many  particulars ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us,  if  we  are  to  attempt  a 
reconstruction  of  the  theory  of  being,  to  provide  a 
new  solution  of  the  paradox  of  diverse  attributions. 
For  this  new  solution,  so  far  as  relations  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  look  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
dialogue.  Here,  at  the  instance  of  the  other  two, 
Parmenides  proceeds  to  investigate  his  own  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  the  one ;  but  he  extends  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  so  that  it  shall  take  account 
of  the  antithesis  of  the  one  and  the  many  whether 
that  one  or  that  many  is  supposed  to  be  or  not  to 
be,  and  not  only  as  the  antithesis  was  understood 
by  himself  and  by  Zeno,  but  also  as  it  was  inter- 
preted  by  their  successors,  and  in   particular  by 
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Plato  himself  both  in  his  earlier  theory  and  in  his 
later.  In  the  coarse  of  the  inquiry  the  antithesis 
of  the  one  and  the  others,  i.e.  of  the  one  thing  and 
its  many  attributions,  is  brought  before  us  in  eight 
hypotheses  :  and  in  each  case  we  ask  ourselves, 
How  does  this  particular  hypothesis  deal  with  the 
paradox  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  ?  Does  it  recog- 
nize that  the  same  thing  can  he  like  and  unlike, 
old  and  young,  and  so  forth,  in  which  case  cogni- 
tion of  some  sort  is  possible?  Or  does  it  deny 
these  attributes,  and  thus  bring  philosophy  to  a 
deadlock  ?  The  eight  hypotheses  and  their  results 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

(i.)  1(  the  One  is  one,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  strict  sense  a  unitr;', 
the  attributes  like  and  unlike,  great  and  small,  resting  and 
morini;,  old  and  .young,  etc.,  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  One, 
and  there  can  be"  neither  knowledge  nor  sensation  nor  opinion 
of  it. 

(ii.)  If  the  One  participates  in  existence  and,  through  a  Quite 
many  (n-oA-Va),  becomes  an  infinite  many  (aircipa),  diverse  prfedi- 
cates  such  aa  like  and  unlike,  etc.,  can  be  affirmed  and  denied 
of  the  One  in  its  relations  to  itself  and  to  the  others  ;  and  the 
One  can  be  known,  opined,  perceived. 

(iii.)  If  the  One  is,  and,  through  a  finite  many,  au  infinite 
many  can  be  conjoined  in  the  One,  diverse  predicates  such  as 
like  and  unlike,  etc.,  can  be  atHrmed  of  the  others  in  relation 
to  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

(iv.)  If  the  One  is,  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  finite  plurality 
to  mediate  between  the  others  and  the  One,  the  others  are 
wholly  dissocii^ted  from  the  One.  diverse  predicates  such  as 
like  and  unlike,  etc.,  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  others. 

(v.)  If  the  One  is  not,  i.e,  if  the  One  is  ne^^atively  determined 
hy  its  otherness  from  what  is,  diverse  predicates  such  as  like 
and  unlike  may  be  affirmed  about  the  One  and  it  can  be  known. 

(vi.)  If  the  One  is  Tiot,  i.e.  if  the  One  is  absolutely  non-exist- 
ent, diverse  predicates  cannot  be  affirmed  about  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  known. 

(y\\.)  If  the  One  is  not.  and  yet  there  are  others — i.e.  things 
other  than  one  another — the  others  may  have  the  semblance  of 
uroupiny:,  even  if  there  is  no  finite  plurality  to  determine  the 
groups,  and  in  this  way  diverse  predicates  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  phenomenal  others,  and  opinion,  though  not  knowledge,  is 
posible  thereof. 

(viii.)  If  the  One  is  not,  and  there  is  no  semblance  of  grouping, 
the  others  being  no  more  than  disconnected  particulars,  diverse 
predicates  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them. 

Now  of  these  eight  hypotheses  four,  namely  i., 
iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  give  negative  results  only  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  can  be  neitlier  predication  nor  knowledge 
either  of  the  One  or  of  the  others  as  here  des<ribed. 
But  (a)  of  the  One  and  the  others  as  conceived  in 
ii.  and  iii.,  where  the  Unite  many  mediates  between 
the  unity  and  intinite  plurality,  and  (6)  of  the  One 
of  v.,  which  is  negatively  determined,  there  may 
be  predication  and  knowledge,  and  (c)  vii.  permits 
qualified  jiredication  and  opinion  in  the  region  of 
sense.  Accordingly,  we  shall  find  that  ii.  and  iii. 
are  the  foundation  of  the  Philebits  a,nd  the  Tiviwiis, 
and  that  v.  and  vii.  find  a  place  in  the  three  logical 
dialogues,  Thewtetus,  Sophist,  and  Politicus.  In  a 
word,  the  Parmcnides  not  only  rejects  the  e.arlier 
theory  of  ideas,  but  also  maps  out  the  later. 
And  this  ia  not  all.  From  the  eight  hypotheses 
Parmenides  draws  the  enigmatical  conclusion  : 

'  Whether  One  exists  or  does  not  exist,  both  One  and  the 
others  are,  and  are  not,  all  things  In  all  ways,  and  appear  to 
be,  and  do  not  appear  to  be,  all  thini^s  in  all  ways,  both  in 
relation  to  themselves  and  in  relation  to  one  another.' 

This  summary  of  the  eight  hypotheses  is  Plato's 
re-tolution  of  the  paradox  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness. For  he  has  shown  practically  in  many 
particular  instances  that,  whether  we  suppose  the 
One  to  be  exiMl.«nt  or  to  be  non-existent,  and  how- 
iiocver  we  conceive  it,  we  can  athrm  and  deny,  of 
it  and  of  them,  in  iU  and  tlieir  rclaliom  to  itself 
and  to  themselvis,  <liverse  predicates  such  as  like 
and  unlike,  resting  and  moving,  small  ami  great, 
etc.  Thus,  when  wentlirm  diverse  predicatcH  of  any 
thing,  there  is  no  inconHistency  sucn  as  Antisthcnos 
had  MU|p|K»sed  j  because  what  is  alfinned  or  denied 
in  always  ii  rrlntion,  an<l  the  winie  thing  can  lie 
like  in  one  relation  and  unlike  in  another.  And 
this  resolution  of  the  contenipoiary  difficulty 
cnrrien  with  it  an  important  corollary  :  it  is  now 
o|mn  til  us  t<i  i>x|iunge  relationii  from  tiio  list  of  the 
ttii),  and  in  this  way  to  escape,  no  far  as  relations 


are  concerned,  from  the  paradox  of  the  multiplica- 
tion or  the  division  of  tlie  idea.  Or,  if  we  prefer 
still  to  recognize  ef5t)  of  relations,  distinguishing 
between  el&i]  which  are  oi>r4  khO'  aina.  and  eiSi)  which 
are  not  ainh  KaS'  airri,,  we  may  relegate  eWi;  of 
relations  to  the  latter  class. 

But  again,  as  has  been  said,  the  Parmenidts 
atibrds  hints  for  reconstruction  :  (1)  the  second  and 
third  hypotheses  show  that,  if  e.xact  predication 
and  knowledge  are  to  be  possible,  a  finite  plurality 
must  needs  intervene  between  unity  antl  infinite 
plurality  ;  i.e.,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  Phile.bus,  a 
finite  number  of  kinds  must  needs  intervene  be- 
tween the  unity  of  existence  and  the  infinity  of 
particulars  ;  (2)  from  the  fifth  hypothesis  we  learn 
what  is  shown  at  length  in  the  Sophist,  that  u 
member  or  members  of  the  finite  plurality  can  be 
negatively  described  ;  (3)  the  seventh  hypothesis 
shows  that,  where  there  is  no  finite  plurality, 
there  may  still  be  a  finity  of  apparent,  artificial 
groups,  by  which  inexact  predication,  and  opinion, 
but  not  knowledge,  become  possible.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  Pariitenide.s — which  some 
have  regarded  as  a  dialectical  exercise  prepara- 
tory to  the  Republic,  and  most  have  deliberately 
neglected — not  only  disposes  of  the  earlier  doctrine, 
and  maps  out  the  later,  but  also  announces  that 
withdrawal  of  ideas  of  relation  which  Aristotle 
plainly  regarded  as  a  notable  characteristic  of 
Plato's  maturity  (Met.  A.  ix.  990»  16). 

The  work  of  reconstruction  begun  in  the  Par- 
menides is  continued  in  the  Philebux.  Here  Socrates 
reverts  to  the  question  propounded  in  Republic,  vi. 
505  A  B'.,  What  is  the  summum  bonumi  Is  it 
pleasure  ?  Is  it  intelligence  ?  This  ethical  q  uestion 
is  quickly  and  summarily  disposed  of :  the  chief 
good  of  man  is  a  mixed  life  of  intelligence  and 
pure  pleasure.  But  a  new  question,  wider  in  its 
scope,  arises  out  of  it  and  takes  its  place.  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  mixed  life,  or  anything  else, 
good?  In  the  Republic  and  the  Phaido  Plato  had 
made  answer :  '  A  thing  is  good  because,  side  by 
side  with  the  constitutive  itiea,  the  idea  of  goou, 
the  ai>T6  a.yad6v,  is  present  in  it.'  Hut  in  the 
interval  the  theory  of  lire  immanent  idea  has  been 
discredited,  and  now  in  the  Philehus  we  start  anew 
from  the  dogma  foreshadowed  in  the  second  and 
third  hypotheses  of  the  Parnunide.t :  'All  things 
which  are  or  e.vist  in  our  universe  .'ue  (combinations 
of  fin  ill/  (Wpos),  and  indefinity'  (iireipla.)  \  and  wc 
call  them  good  or  bad  according  as  they  approxi- 
mate to,  or  diverge  from,  the  T^pas  (xovra,  their 
constitutive  idcius.  Whence  it  would  seem  (1) 
tliat,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  good  by  reason 
of  its  approximation  to  its  formative  idea,  the 
intervention  of  the  idea  of  good  is  no  longer  re- 
tjuired  to  account  for  the  particular's  excellence, 
and  (2)  that,  inasmuch  as  particulars  approximate 
lo,  and  diverge  fioin,  their  respective  ideas,  the 
particular  imilatci  (ixiixtlrai)  the  idea  and  no  longer 
partici/)iite.\'  in  it  (^tr^x")-  Inciilentally  it  apjioars 
that  we  no  longer  ncuil  ideas  of  'hot  and  'foUl,' 
ina-smucli  as  these  qualities  are  divergences  from 
an  indillerence  jioint  which  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

The  I'hecctetiM,  the  Sophist,  and  the  Statesman 
are  a  trilogy,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  con- 
verstiliiin  begun  in  tlie  first  of  the  three  is  continued 
in  the  other  (wo,  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  Sophist 
ami  the  Stntesmnn,  though  ostensibly  they  discuss 
a  new  question.  Are  sophist,  statesman,  and 
philosopher  one,  two,  or  tliree?,  resume  and  dis- 
pose' of  t  he  question  left  unanswered  in  the  T/iecr- 
tetiia.  What  is  knowledge? 

Ac<M)rding  to  Aristxitlo  {Met.  A.  vi.  »S7*  32), 
Plato,  who  in  early  years  had  been  the  pupil  of  the 
Iloraclcitcan  ("riitylns,  was  true  in  later  life  to 
the  lieracluitoaii  principle,  'All   sunsibles  are  in 
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flux  and  therefore  cannot  be  known,'  whence  he 
inferred  the  existence  of  things  other  than  sensibles, 
and  these  things  he  called  forms  or  ideas.  The 
Thewtetus  is  Plato's  juatitication  of  the  Heracleitean 
principle ;  and,  if  the  corollary  is  not  explicitly 
formulated,  at  any   rate   the  way  to  it  is  made 

Elain.  Knowledge,  we  find,  is  not  sensation,  which 
as  sensibles  for  its  object ;  nor  is  it  true  opinion, 
opinion  being  judgment  about  sensibles  ;  nor  is  it 
true  opinion  supported  by  a  definition,  Socratic  or 
otherwise.  Hence,  if  there  is  to  be  any  knowledge 
— and  Plato  does  not  despair — there  must  be  things 
other  than  sensibles,  and  such  are  the  ideas,  which, 
in  the  second  and  third  hypotheses  of  the  Far- 
menides,  mediate  between  the  unity  of  being  and 
the  infinity  of  particulars. 

In  the  Sophist  and  the  Statesman  the  inter- 
locutors of  the  Thecetetus  together  with  an  Eleatic 
stranger,  who  now  appears  for  the  first  time, 
discuss  the  question,  '  Are  sophist,  statesman, 
and  philosopher  one,  two,  or  three  ? ',  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  true  statesman  is  identical 
with  the  philosopher,  and  the  mere  politician 
identical  with  the  sophist.  Thus  in  our  search  for 
the  sophist  we  stumble  upon  the  philosopher 
(253  C);  and  it  is  therefore  unneces.'iary  either  to 
suppose  that  a  dialogue  about  '  the  philosopher ' 
was  planned  but  remained  unwritten,  or  to  find  a 
'philosopher'  in  one  of  the  extant  dialogues. 
Incidentally,  the  definition  of  the  philosopher 
carries  with  it  a  definition  of  knowledge,  and  in 
this  way  the  Sophist,  hereafter  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  Statesman,  resumes  the  discussion  raised 
and  dropped  in  the  Thecetetus,  and  the  unity  of  the 
trilogy  is  assured. 

In  the  search  for  a  definition  of  '  sophist '  the 
Eleate  finds  himself  obliged  '  in  violation  of  the 
principle  of  our  father  Parmenides,'  to  attribute 
existence  to  the  non-existent  or  non-ent.  An 
investigation  of  the  non-ent  (/jlv  6v)  thus  becomes 
necessary  ;  and,  as  in  the  Par^ncnides  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  existent  unity  involves  that  of  unity 
which  is  non-existent,  so  here  the  study  of  the  non- 
eut  involves  that  of  the  ent  also.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  two  taken  together  the  following  dis- 
coveries are  made  :  (1)  beside  avTo.  KaS'  oilTd  etSi), 
which  are  incommunicable,  incapable  of  being  pre- 
dicated of  one  another,  there  are  y^v-ii  or  ttSt),  not 
a^4  Ka9'  aiiTa,  which  communicate,  some  within 
narrow  limits,  others  generally  but  not  universally, 
such  as  'rest'  (ariini)  and  motion  (icinja-is),  and 
others,  again,  universally,  namely  ent  (iv),  same 
(Tairr6v),  other  (ddnpov)  ;  (2)  there  is  no  airb  KaS' 
airrb  elSos  of  sophist ;  (3)  the  function  of  dialectic 
is  classification  according  to  kinds  (rA  Kard.  -yivi/i 
hiaipetadai.),  whereby  we  are  presei'ved  from  thinking 
that  which  is  the  same  different  or  that  which  is 
different  the  same  ;  and  he  who  can  thus  classify 
is  the  philosopher  whom  we  seek  ;  (4)  ent  (6v)  and 
non-ent  (/htj  6v)  are  intercommunieable,  if  by  non- 
ent  w'e  mean,  not  that  which  is  contrary  (ivavrlov) 
to  ent,  but  that  which  is  difl'erent  (frepo^)  from  it, 
and  accordingly  fj.^  iiiya  and  ^t;  Kokdv  may  be  as 
truly  existent  as  ii^ya.  and  koX6ii  (cf.  the  fifth 
hypothesis  of  the  Parmenides,  and  ct.  Bepnhlic,  v. 
ad  Jin.)  ;  (5)  the  troubles  of  contemporary  logic 
principally  depend  upon  misunderstandings  in 
regard  to  the  negative.  The  merits  of  this  great 
dialogue  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

The  method  of  division  (Sialpfcris)  announced  in 
the  Sophist  is  developed  and  illustrated  in  the 
Statesman  (ttoXitikiSs).  Division  is  indeed  no  new 
thing ;  but  the  use  now  to  be  made  of  it  is  novel 
and  important.  In  the  Philebus  (16  B)  Socrates 
professes  himself  enamoured  of  it,  though  it  has 
often  left  him  stranded :  and  as  early  as  the 
Phwdrus  (263  A)  he  has  employed  it  in  framing 
Socratic  definitions  with  a  view  to  consistency  in 


the  use  of  debatable  terms  (d/t^iir/3irnjiriMa)  such  as 
just,  unjust ;  in  other  words,  in  making  artificial 
groups  where  nature  does  not  give  us  definite 
kinds.  In  the  Sophist,  when  we  seek  definitions  of 
affTra\tevTtKTia.nd  ao(pi.aTtK-li,  and  even  in  the  Statesman, 
when  the  stranger  starts  upon  his  inquiry,  division 
has  no  more  ambitious  aim  than  biioKoyla.  But  at 
'261Df1'.,  and  especially  at  266  Art.,  we  find  our- 
selves applying  it  to  animal  kinds  with  a  view  to 
the  discovuiy  of  incorporeal  airra  KaB'  airra,  ctort. 
That  is  to  say,  Siaipecis  is  now  used,  not  with  ,-i 
view  to  the  creation  of  artificial  groups  in  the 
region  of  d^^ftiff^jjT^triyua,  but  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  likenesses  and  the  unlikenesses  of 
nat\ire's  fixities,  the  aira  KaS'  atfrd  eCdrj.  In  other 
words,  the  natural  types,  or  avrii  KaS'  airra  etSr],  are 
the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  what  can 
be  known  about  them  is  their  mutual  resemblances 
and  differences.  And,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  end  of  Sialpfcru  is  now  the  determination  of 
the  affinities  of  elSrj,  and  not  a  mere  definition 
'  per  genus  et  difl'erentias '  of  a  single  elBos,  certain 
precepts  here  added  and  exemplified  become  for 
the  first  time  intelligible.  E.g.,  the  longer  dicho- 
tomy is,  as  such,  the  better,  because  we  obtain  by 
it  fuller  information  about  an  iTnaT-rp-bv.  We  have 
then  here  the  foundation  of  the  classificatory 
science  which  was  for  a  time  to  play  so  great  a  part 
in  the  Academy.  The  latter  part  of  the  dialogue 
prepares  the  way  for  the  reconstituted  sociology  of 
Plato's  fifth  period. 

The  Timceus  is  the  keystone  of  the  later  theory 
of  ideas.  Here,  in  a  cosmogunical  myth,  Plato 
shows  that  the  universe,  as  we  know  it  under  con- 
ditions of  time  and  space,  may  be  conceived  as 
the  thoughts  of  universal  mind  together  with  the 
thoughts  of  those  thoughts.  The  ideas  are  the 
thoughts  of  God  {vtrfiixara  fleoO),  or,  in  other  words, 
the  laws  of  universal  mind's  thinking.  But, 
whereas  universal  mind,  the  subject,  thinks  a 
plurality  of  thoughts,  it  thinks  those  thoughts, 
its  objects,  in  space ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  thinks 
them  under  spaeial  conditions,  it  thinks  them 
in  terms  of  certain  regular  geometrical  figures — 
pyramid,  octahedron,  eikosahedron,  cube  —  and 
these  regular  geometrical  figures  are  respectively 
the  ideas  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  (a)  the  body  of  the  universe,  (6)  the 
bodies  of  the  stars,  which  are  the  first- born  thoughts 
of  creative  mind,  and  (c)  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  which  creative  mind  thinks,  not 
directly  as  it  thinks  the  stars,  but  indirectly 
through  the  minds  of  tlie  stars,  its  first-boni 
thoughts  ;  and,  whereas  God,  or  mind,  the  creator, 
thinks  humanity  or  caninity,  as  an  eternal  unity, 
the  stars,  His  first-born  thoughts,  when  they  think 
humanity  or  caninity  corporealized  under  spaeial 
conditions,  conceive  it,  not  as  an  eternal  unitj',  but 
as  a  transient  plurality.  Thus  particular  men  or 
dogs  are,  as  it  were,  reflexions  of  the  idea  of  man  or 
dog,  invested  with  bodily  form  under  conditions  of 
time  and  space  ;  and  in  this  way,  in  virtue  of  the 
hypothesis  that '  that  which  superior  mind  conceives 
as  a  subjective  thought  is  perceived  by  inferior 
mind,  however  imperfectly,  as  an  objective  thing,' 
Plato  is  able  to  show,  at  any  rate,  the  possibility 
of  expressing  in  terms  of  mind  the  materiality  and 
the  externality  of  things.  And  these  results  carrj- 
with  them  an  important  corollary.  If  particular 
men  and  particular  dogs  owe  their  respective 
existences  to  eternal,  immutable  ideas  of  man  and 
dog,  it  should  be  possible  for  us — even  if  we  cannot 
apprehend  those  ideas — to  study  by  the  method  of 
division  (5ia(peiTis)  announced  in  the  Sophist  and  the 
Statesman  the  bodily  resemblances  and  diflerenees 
of  natural  kinds.  In  a  word,  the  proper  function 
of  the  man  of  science  is  the  study  of  classificatory 
zoology  and  botany,  because  in  these  subjects  the 
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ideas  of  the  respective  aniiuals  and  vegetables 
assare  us  of  the  existence  of  natural  kinds.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  are  no  ideas,  and 
therefore  no  determinate  natural  kinds,  though  we 
may  '  study  the  subject  as  a  recreation,  and  derive 
from  it  a  sober  and  sensible  amusement  (59C),'  there 
can  be  no  exact  science.  E.g.,  mineralogy,  inas- 
much as  the  several  minerals  are  irregular,  indeter- 
minate, combinations  of  the  four  simple  bodies, 
combinations  which  are  not  definitely  marked  ott 
from  one  another  by  nature,  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Nevertheless  it  would  seem  that  Plato  by  no 
means  contined  his  attention  to  the  exact  sciences, 
the  sciences  founded  upon  ideas ;  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  TimcBits  he  has  much  to  say  both  about 
inexact  sciences,  such  as  mineralogy,  and  about 
the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  and  their  several 
functions.  His  pronouncements  on  these  subjects 
are  highly  speculative ;  but,  as  indications  of  his 
scientific  aims,  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 

We  may  now  tabulate  the  later  theory  of  ideas 
with  a  view  to  a  comparison  of  its  supplementary 
articles  with  those  of  the  earlier  theory.  The 
fundamental  proposition  is  still — as  it  has  been 
ever  since  Plato  freed  himself  from  Socratic 
limitations  —  '  Beside  pluralities  of  phenomena, 
transient,  mutable,  imperfect,  which  come  into 
being,  and  are  objects  or  opinion,  there  are  unities, 
eternal,  immutable,  perfect,  which  really  exist, 
and  are  objects  of  knowledge.' 

The  supplementary  articles  are  as  follows :  (a) 
there  are  substantive,  self-existent  ideas  (ain-a.  Ka.6' 
airra  etSri)  of  the  universe ;  of  fire,  air,  water, 
earth  ;  of  the  several  stars ;  and  of  the  several 
animal  and  vegetable  species  ;  but  of  nothing  else. 
(6)  It  is  not  the  idea's  immanence  in  particulars,  but 
the  imitation  or  reflexion  of  the  idea  in  matter — 
i.e.  in  space — that  brings  particulars  into  existence 
and  makes  them  what  they  are.  (c)  Unity  =  mind 
=  good  =  God  is  the  cause,  the  sole  cause,  of  all 
things  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  ideas,  of  particulars, 
and  even  of  its  own  correlative — plurality  =  space 
=  evil  =  necessity,  (d)  The  ideas  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  sole  cause,  namely,  unity  or  mind,  (c) 
Infinite  mind  develops  within  itself  a  complete 
universe  of  thoughts,  priniarj'  and  .secondary  ;  and 
this  universe  of  thougnts,  a-s  seen  from  within  by 
a  finite  intelligence  included  in  it,  is  our  universe 
of  things. 

In  this  stage,  then,  the  forms  or  ideas  are 
unities  from  which  nature's  fixities — the  univense, 
the  four  sinijile  bodies,  the  stars,  and  the  aninml 
and  vegetable  kinds  —  are  respectively  derivcil  ; 
they  are  substantial  and  eternal ;  they  are  the 
thoughts  of  universal  mind  ;  they  are  not  immanent 
in  ])articulars,  but  are  imitated  or  reflected  as 
particulars  in  space. 

(5)  T/ie  Laws. — We  now  come  to  the  fifth  period 
of  Plato's  philosophical  and  literary  activity. 
Having  given  U>  his  metaphysic  its  final  shape, 
and  having  shown  how,  through  the  doctrine  of 
natural  kinds,  it  affords  a  foundation  for  the 
scientific  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  species, 
Plato  leaves  to  his  nephew  Speusiiipus  the  direction 
of  the  biological  studies  of  tlie  scliool,  and  himself, 
reverting  to  ethics  and  sociology,  revises  his 
earlier  conclusions  about  those  subjects  from  I  he 
HiaiKlpoiiit  of  his  later  philoso]ihy.  Wlieii  he 
wruU:  the  Jiepublir,  he  had  hoped  to  attain  llimugh 
the  Bclf-good  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  and 
than  to  establish  a  'philosophical  morality.'  If 
man  could  know  the  self-good  and  the  id<'al  virtues 
which  spring  from  it,  he  would  no  longer — except 
in  early  years  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  his 
education— require  that '  |K)piil(ir  and  civic  virtue' 
which  society  artifieiiilly  builds  up  by  means  of 
rewards  anil  piinishnieiils ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mslf'good  would  Ix!  his  one  and  only  ena  and  his 


exceeding  great  reward.  Such  had  been  Plato's 
aspiration  when  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  wrote 
the  Republic.  But  since  that  time  he  had  become 
aware  of  the  limitations  of  human  nature.  Man 
cannot  know  the  self-good  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
inasmuch  as  man  has  a  bodily  nature,  the  self-good 
and  the  human  good  are  not  identical.  This  being 
so,  we  cannot  dispense  with  '  popular  and  civic 
morality,'  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  what  we 
can  to  strengthen  and  improve  it.  Hence,  whereas 
in  the  Republic  he  plans  a  constitution  and  pro- 
vides for  its  maintenance,  but  commits  to  his  trained 
magistrates  all  the  responsibilities  of  administra- 
tion, in  the  Laws,  recognizing  that  undgr  existing 
conditions  legislation  is  indispensable,  he  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  guidance  of  his  countrymen  a 
complete  code  of  enactments.  In  this  remarkable 
treatise  Plato  leaves  metaphysic  and  science  behind 
him  ;  but  there  is  one  metaphysical  pronounce- 
ment, and  at  first  sight  it  flagrantly  conflicts  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Timmus.  Whereas  in  that  dia- 
logue Plato  claims  to  have  found  in  universal  mind 
the  one  and  only  cause  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
things,  here,  in  the  Laws  (896  E),  he  confidently 
affirms  that  there  are  two  world-souls,  the  one 
beneficent,  the  other  maleficent — God  and  devil. 
The  truth  is  that,  writing  popularly,  he  stops 
short  of  his  final  analysis,  f  he  good  world-soul 
and  the  bad  world-soul  of  the  Laws  are  the  provi- 
dence (TTpbvoia)  and  the  necessity  (d>'d7ici;)  of  the 
Timmus  ■  and  the  fact  that  in  the  unmetaphysical 
Laws  Plato  rests  in  the  penultimate  dualism  of  the 
great  metaphysical  dialogue  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  he  had  abandoned  his  ultimate  henism. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  other  philosopher  as 
progressive  as  Plato.  In  his  early  years  he  had 
studied  the  two  philosophies  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  the  foundations  of  his  own  system — 
the  Heracleitean  theory  of  flux  and  the  Socratic 
doctrine  of  ethical  univer.sals.  In  the  first  period 
of  his  independent  thought  he  attempted  no  more 
than  to  carry  on  by  written  discourse  the  oral 
teaching  of  his  master  and  thus  to  secure  a  greater 
consistency  in  the  use  of  those  terms  of  morality 
which  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  actions.  In 
the  second,  noting  that,  in  moral  and  aesthetic 
practice,  we  find  ourselves  perpetually  referring  to 
an  ideal  standard,  he  conceives  that  in  a  previous 
existence  we  have  known  certain  suprasensual 
realities  such  as  goodness,  beauty,  and  justice,  of 
which  their  counterparts  in  this  world  imper- 
fectly remind  us.  In  the  third,  bewildered  by 
Zeno's  axiom  that  likes  cannot  be  unlike,  nor 
unlikes  like,  he  assumes  that  for  every  predicate 
there  is  a  suprasensual  reality,  and  tlial  this 
suprasensual  reality,  though  separately  existent 
and  a  unity,  is  present  in  every  particular  which 
bears  the  same  name.  In  the  fourth,  having  in 
the  interval  realized  that  things  which  are  like  in 
one  relation  may  be  unlike  in  another,  and  having 
di.sposed  of  other  logical  dillieullics  of  the  time, 
Plato  now  postulates  ideas  only  where  he  finds 
fixities  in  nature.  Such  fixities  are  the  universe 
itself,  the  four  .so-called  simple  bodies,  the  stars, 
and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds.  These  are 
natural  fixities  because  they  derive  their  existence 
from  the  iiicius,  which  are  the  eternal  immutable 
thought.s  of  universal  mind.  Universal  mind  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
In  the  fifth  period,  having  learnt  to  limit  his 
intellectual  as|iiration8,  Plato  revises  and  supple- 
ments the  sociological  schemes  of  his  third  period. 

S.  Ethical  teaching.-  Plato's  ethical  teaching 
can  hardly  be  called  .sysleiiiatic.  In  his  first  period 
he  is  a  Socratic,  i)uro  and  Bimple.  In  his  second 
he  indicates,  but  does  not  develoi>,  the  theory  of 
ideas  upon  which  he  at  that  time  hoped  to  build  a 
transcendental  ethic.     In  the  third,  if  we  look  to 
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the  Jiepublic  for  a  positive  morality,  we  find  our- 
selves disappointed ;  for  this  great  treatise,  in  which 
Plato  discusses  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the 
well-being  of  the  individual,  merges  ethic  in 
education,  and  makes  tlie  educated  man  a  law  to 
himself  and  to  his  inferiors.  In  tlie  fourth  period 
the  Philebus  and  the  Statesman  do  something  to 
correlate  the  earlier  morality  with  the  later  theory 
of  ideas.  Finally,  the  Laws  is  written,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  professional  moralist,  but 
from  that  of  the  legislator,  who,  recognizing  tlie 
importance  of  political  institutions  and  the  value 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  endeavours  to  improve 
the  contemporary  methods.  See,  further,  art. 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Greek),  §  12. 

6.  The  school  of  Plato. — It  has  been  seen  that 
Plato  in  his  maturity  was  not  only  philosopher 
but  also  man  of  science.  That  is  to  say,  the  meta- 
physical tlieory  of  ideas  carried  with  it  the  physical 
theory  of  natural  kinds  and  thus  provided  a  basis 
for  the  classificatory  sciences  of  zoology  and 
botany.  But  the  two  tlieories  were  not  inseparable. 
Plato's  nephew,  Speusippus,  who  in  347  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  tne  school,  rested  his  biological 
researches  upon  the  theory  of  kinds,  while  he 
rejected  the  theory  of  ideas  as  a  superfluous  hypo- 
thesis. Aristotle,  while  he  impatiently  and  per- 
emptorily dismissed  the  theory  of  ideas,  was 
careful  to  reconstitute  the  theory  of  kinds,  taking 
his  departure  from  the  two  principles  ovSiv  dreX^s 
TToiei  i]  (pijais  and  AvSpuwos  &v$puTov  yevv^.  Xeno- 
crates,  indeed,  who  succeeded  Speusippus  in  339 — 
a  moralist  rather  than  a  metaphysician — attempted 
to  maintain  the  idealist  tradition  ;  but  his  arith- 
metical interpretation  of  the  phrase  '  ideal  number' 
shows  a  strange  misconception  of  his  master's 
teaching.  Polemo,  who  followed  Xenocrates  in 
314,  took  definitely  tlie  ethical  direction.  With 
Crates,  who  succeeded  Polemo  in  270,  the  so-called 
Old  Academy  ended.  Platonism,  i.e.  the  idealism 
upon  which  Plato  rested  the  theory  of  kinds, 
ceased  to  be  a  living  force  when  Plato  died.  For 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  school  see  art. 
Academy. 

LiTBRATtiRE. — The  foUowing  editions  of  Plato's  writings  de- 
serve special  mention  :  (1)  whole  works  :  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816- 
23  ;  J.  G.  Baiter,  J.  0.  Orelli,  and  A.  W.  Winckelmann,  Zurich, 
1839-42;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1861-58;  F.  W.  Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1841-77,  with  German  translation  and  commentary  ; 
J.  Burnet,  Oxford,  1901-06  (an  excellent  conservative  text); 
(2)  selected  dialogues:  L.  V.  Heindorl,  Berlin,  1802-28;  (3) 
particular  dialogues  :  W.  H.  Thompson,  PhcEdrus,  London, 
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(Mental). 

PLEASURE. — Both  pleasure  and  pain  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description  and  too  elemental 
to  admit  of  analysis.  They  are  experiences  which 
are  co-extensive  with  all  other  forms  of  mental  life 


— sensations,  images,  memories,  reasonings,  will- 
ings,  emotions,  all  being  capable  of  taking  on  these 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  colourinfrs,  although  all, 
apparently,  except  perhaps  the  last,  are  able  to 
exist  in  a  neutral  phase.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
familiarity  and  prominence  of  these  states,  both  in 
daily  life  and  in  ethical  controversy,  tlie  more 
exact  determination  of  their  nature  is  one  of  the 
most  confused  problems  in  modern  psychology. 
As  a  problem  it  was  seriou.sly  considered  by  Plato 
and  by  Aristotle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  intellect- 
ualist  tradition  had  been  questioned  by  Kousseau, 
anil  interest  in  the  more  inarticulate  phases  of 
mental  life  had  been  quickened  by  evolutionary 
biology,  that  the  feelings  were  made  objects  of 
exact  investigation.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  much  has  been  done,  and,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  conclusions  have  been  estab- 
lished, it  is  at  least  true  that  many  facts  have  been 
determined  and  alternative  theories  defined. 

1.  The  term  '  pleasure '  itself  has  been  recognized 
as  too  ambiguous  for  technical  use,  and  there  has 
developed  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  it  '  agree- 
ableness '  or  '  pleasantness,'  and  to  include  both  it 
and  its  opposite,  pain  or  unpleasantness,  under 
the  common  term  'ati'ection'  as  denoting  the  non- 
cognitive  aspect  of  mental  life.  Pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness  would  thus  be  recognized  as  affec- 
tive phases  of  mental  complexes  into  which  any 
of  the  other  elements  or  phases  might  enter.  For 
those  complexes  in  which  the  aU'ective  phase  is 
most  prominent  or  characteristic  the  term  '  feel- 
ing' has  been  suggested,  as  the  feelings  of  gladness 
or  depression.  Pleasure,  in  popular  usage,  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  one  of  these  complex  processes 
of  feeling  and  not  with  the  abstract  affective  phase 
of  pleasantness.  It  is  the  whole  process  of  eating 
a  good  dinner  or  of  enjoying  a  reunion  that  is  called 
a  '  pleasure.'  Much  of  the  confusion  in  ethical 
discussions  of  the  good  has  arisen  from  failure  to 
make  this  distinction  between  pleasure  as  aflective 
tone  and  as  complex  feeling,  the  value  recognized 
by  common  sense  in  the  latter  being  identified  by 
hedonistic  theory  with  the  former. 

2.  The  historic  problem  of  quality  of  pleasure 
also  has  light  thrown  upon  it  by  this  distinction. 
John  Stuart  Mill's  revival  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  differences  of  kind  in  pleasures  involves  the 
failure  to  make  this  analysis  into  pleasantness  and 
pleasant  object,  with  the  consequent  apparent 
ascription  to  the  one  of  the  moral  worth  found  in 
the  other,  the  differences  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
fool  and  Socrates  lying  not  in  the  affective  element 
but  in  the  total  feeling.  So,  too,  the  common 
popular  classification  into  higher  and  lower  kinds 
of  pleasure  is  really  a  distinction  between  higher 
and  lower  forms  of  experience  as  a  complex  whole 
rather  than  between  kinds  of  pleasantness  as 
such. 

Yet,  even  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  modern 
psychology  is  not  a  unit  as  to  the  quality  of  affec- 
tion. Wundt  insists  upon  a  threefold  distinction 
within  affection  itself — upon  three  pairs  of  opposites : 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  excitement  and 
depression,  tension  and  relaxation.  Within  each 
of  these  pairs,  again,  he  recognizes  an  indefinite 
number  of  qualitatively  distinct  affective  elements. 
This  tri-dimensional  theory  of  feeling  involves  the 
concept  of  pleasure  mainly  so  far  as  concerns  the 
recognition  of  varieties  of  p!eas,antne.ss  and  un- 
pleasantness, although  undoubtedly  much  of  what 
popular  consciousness  includes  in  pleasure  would, 
under  this  theory,  be  assignable  to  excitement  or 
relaxation.  In  his  main  contention  for  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  affections  Royce  agrees  with 
Wundt,  though  seeing  his  way  as  yet  to  the  re- 
cognition of  only  two  antagonistic  lines  of  differ- 
ence— pleasantness   and    unpleasantness,   restless- 
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ness  and  quiescence,  with  their  included  minor 
distinctions. 

On  the  other  side  aie  those  wlio  recognize  only 
two  antagonistic  aspects  of  afl'eetion — pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  —  analyzing  the  other  two 
dimensions  into  organic  and  muscular  sensations. 
Certainly,  when  we  have  eliminated  our  sensations 
of  muscular  strain,  the  feeling  of  tension  vanishes, 
and,  equally,  excitement  seems  to  have  little  mean- 
ing apart  from  sensations  of  tension  and  respiration 
and  consciousness  of  rapidity  in  the  flow  of  ideas. 
On  the  whole,  the  dual  theory  seems  to  have  the 
weight  of  testimony,  both  lay  and  expert,  in  its 
favour. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  un- 
pleasantness recognized  in  this  analysis  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  sensation  of  organic  pain, 
which,  while  usually  existing  in  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant complex,  may  yet,  when  of  slight  intensity, 
have  the  pleasantness  of  interest. 

The  question  as  to  whether  pleasantness  itself 
admits  of  qualitative  ditl'erences  is  not  to  be 
answered  with  any  positiveness.  Introspection 
gives  varying  testimony  on  the  point,  and  whereas, 
if  we  assume  that  the  phases  of  atl'ection  correspond 
to  a  general  central  process,  we  are  inclined  to 
expect  only  differences  of  degree,  wlien  we  also 
assume  that  every  element  in  a  complex  varies 
with  the  changes  in  the  total  complex,  we  tend  to 
look  for  qualitative  differences  in  pleasantness 
according  as  the  total  process  varies.  Certainly 
the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  rest  heavily  on  those 
who  athnn  sucii  differences  in  quality. 

3.  As  to  the  psychological  status  of  pleasure — 
its  place  among  otlier  mental  processes  —  three 
theories  liold  the  field. 

(1)  The  qurditative  theory  (Stout,  Marshall). — 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  general  qualities  or  attributes 
of  mental  process,  either  of  which  may  be  n  ttached 
to  any  mental  element.  The  term  'quality'  is 
here  explained  as  used  in  tlie  same  sense  as  when 
applied  to  intensity  as  a  quality  of  sensation. 
Pleasantness  thus  has  no  substantive  standing,  but 
is  always  pleasantness  of  something,  just  as  in- 
tensity never  exists  by  itself  but  always  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  another  state. 

(2)  The  sensational  tlieory  (Stumpf). — Pleasure 
and  pain  are  sensations  of  the  organic  type. 
Plea-sure  is  a  diffused  sensation  of  tickling  or  a 
weak  sensation  of  lust.  If  pleasure  were  a  mere 
attribute  of  sensation,  it  would  not  itself  have 
attributes  such  as  intensity  and  duration,  nor  would 
a  sensation  persist  in  the  absence  of  its  attributes 
as  is  the  case  relative  to  pleasure  and  pain. 

(3)  The  affective  element  theory  ('1  itchener). — 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  tlie  two  phases  of  a  simple 
affective  process  which  forms  one  of  the  two  ele- 
mentftiy  constituents  of  mental  life,  if  we  group 
sens:iti<jn  and  image  togel  her  as  the  second.  Allec- 
tion  is  similar  to  sensation  in  possessing  quality, 
intensify,  duration,  but  it  lacks  clearness,  and 
shows  an  antagonism  and  incompatibility  of  its 
miposite  qualities  which  mark  it  oil' from  sensation. 
Tickling  hait  its  own  sensory  quality,  which  may 
be  either  ploa.sant  or  unpleasant,  but  whioh  is  not 
synonvmouH  with  pleasantness. 

While  no  consensus  of  opinion  can  l)e  invoked 
on  the  qticHtions  involved  in  these  theories,  it  may 
l)0  remarked  that  the  point  at  issue  between  (1) 
and  lK)tli  (2)  and  (.I)  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
HoniRwIiat  profitless  logical  distinction  betwi-en 
unlMifAnce  and  q\iality.  As  between  (2)  and  (3), 
while  one  may  not  bo  satisfied  with  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  theory  is  usually  stated,  one  can- 
not hill  feel  that,  in  itx  recognition  of  the  distincl- 
nOKH  of  iileasantiiesH  as  an  I'UMDentary  aspect  of 
mental  life,  it  haa  in  itN  favour  the  almost  unani- 
monii  tedimony  of  intronpection. 


4.  As  to  the  conditions  of  pleasure,  our  know- 
ledge is  still  more  incomplete.  I'rom  the  genetic 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  suggested  that  afi'ection 
is  undeveloped  sensation  or  a  mode  of  experience 
of  which  sensation  is  a  later  phase,  and  that  the 
free  sensory  nerve-endings  may  be  its  oi'gan 
( Titchener).  We  have  also  the  biological  general- 
ization that  pleasure  is  the  accompaniment  of 
actions  useful  to  the  organism  (Spencer),  but  such 
a  generalization  needs  qualifying  conditions  wliicli 
it  is  beyond  our  present  power  to  supply.  A  widely 
applicable  psychological  formula  is  that  pleasure 
is  the  accompaniment  of  uninterrupted  activity,  of 
progress  towards  an  end,  whatever  the  end  may  be 
(Stout,  Angell).  This  end  may  not  be  u.seful  for 
life  as  a  w-liole,  and  hence  the  activity  may  not 
have  survival  value,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  actual 
end  the  progie-ssive  realization  of  it  gives  pleasure. 
Such  a  formula  seems  more  adequate  for  the  more 
active  type  of  pleasures  but  hardly  for  pleasure  in 
its  whole  extent.  From  the  physiological  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  consider  the 
conditions  for  affection  as  central  rather  than 
peripheral,  but  guesses  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  nutritive  condition  or  of  motor 
preparedness,  as  wel  I  as  to  w  hether  a  special  cortical 
region  is  involved  or  the  whole  cortex. 

5.  For  the  place  of  pleasure  in  ethical  systems 
see  art.  HEDONISM. 
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Norman  Wilde. 

PLEROMA. — This  term  has  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  from  its  use  in  the  later  NT  books,  in  rela- 
tion to  deity,  and  in  one  of  the  most  fully  developed 
systemsof  Gnosticism,  as  a  designation  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Gnostic  heaven — that  supersensible 
spiritual  sphere  in  which  the  Godhead  was  thought 
to  exist  and  manifest  itself  above  and  apart  from 
the  material  world.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
fantastic  and  extravagant  notions  in  the  Gnostic 
idea,  but  every  careful  student  who  follows  the 
course  of  Christian  thought  in  tlie  2nd  cent.,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  came  face  to  face  with 
the  advanced  conclusions  of  speculative  religious 
philosophy,  will  see  how  significant  a  phenomenon 
the  Gnostic  heaven  is.  This  article  will  deal 
exclusively  with  the  conception  embodied  in  the 
word  '  Pleroma.'  and  will  endeavour  to  follow  its 
use  from  the  NT  up  to  the  form  in  which  it  finally 
ajipears  in  the  Valentiiiiaii  system  of  ^ons.  The 
various  elements  of  thought  which  are  there 
united,  and  which  form  a  fairly  well  rounded 
system  of  God  and  the  world,  had  grown  up  out 
of,  and  had  been  gathered  from,  the  groat  systems 
which  dominated  the  ancient  world  ;  but  these 
ap]icar  here  fused  and  blended  with  the  new  iileas 
that  Christianity  had  introduced.  It  wan  the  first 
great  attempt  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  the  world — ami  no  mean  effort  either, 
lus  wo  shall  readily  sec,  if  we  are  able  to  threiul 
our  way  through  the  (angled  maze  of  grotesque 
and  mythical  phro-senlogy  in  which  the  (Jiiostic 
teachers  indulged.  In  its  most  fantastic  shapes, 
however,  there  are  usually  visible  some  gleaniH  of 
rational  thought. 

I.  NT  use.— The  NT  use  of  the  t«rm  '  Pleroma,' 
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in  relation  to  deity,  is  given  in  Col  1"  2",  Eph  I'' 
S"  4'*,  Jn  1'*.  The  word  is  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  NT  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  '  fullness '  variously 
applied,  but  in  these  passages  it  stands  in  a  context 
which  seems  to  require  a  special  theological  con- 
notation with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be 
already  familiar.  In  St.  Paul's  language  two 
STeat  conceptions  are  affirmed  or  implied :  (1)  that 
the  whole  fullness  of  deity,  the  entire  plenitude 
of  divine  excellences,  energies,  and  powers  resides 
in  Christ ;  and  (2)  that,  through  union  with  Him, 
tlie  Christian  Church  is  destined'  to  share  in  tlie 
fullness  which  dwells  in  Him.  Both  these  concep- 
tions appear  in  the  subsequent  phases  of  Gnostic 
thought,  l>ut  they  are  placed  in  new  connexions 
and  relations,  and  in  the  handling  of  them  the 
lead  of  Scripture  and  the  limits  within  which  they 
are  viewed  in  Scripture  are  soon  lost  sight  of.  In 
the  view.s  which  St.  Paul  combats  at  Colossi  we 
recognize  some  incipient  forms  of  Gnosticism  which 
are  easily  identitied  with  well-known  features  of 
popular  Jewish  beliefs  characteristic  of  the  age — 
an  undue  prominence  given  to  angels  as  mediators 
between  God  and  the  world,  and  the  false  authority 
ascribed  to  various  ascetic  practices.  The  revela- 
tion of  God  which  was  given  in  the  incarnation 
and  mission  of  the  Son  had  for  ever  set  aside  the 
necessity  for  inferior  mediators,  whether  angels 
or  men  ;  and  the  Apostle's  contention  is  that  all 
the  energies  and  powers  of  deity,  all  divine  func- 
tions in  the  order  and  government  of  the  world, 
reside  in  Him,  all  things  visible  and  Invisible, 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers  being 
subject  to  Him.  The  Jewish  teachers  at  Colossse 
had  doubtless  taken  their  stand  upon  the  common 
belief  that  there  were  many  mediators  through 
whom  God  communicates  His  will  to  men,  and 
that  to  each  of  these  a  measure  of  divine  honour 
or  worship  might  be  due.  They  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  in  Christianity  was  given  the  final 
and  absolute  revelation  of  God  to  the  world. 

The  idea  that  the  entire  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
is  manifested  in  Christ  is  fundamental  to  Christi- 
anity, and  is,  indeed,  a  wide-reaching  conception, 
difficult  to  grasp  by  the  intellect — a  mystery  pro- 
foundljr  significant  and  precious  to  faith.  The 
Christian  recognizes  in  Him  the  embodiment  of  all 
divine  excellence,  the  full  glory  of  the  Father.  In 
the  later  books  of  the  NT  we  note  an  important 
advance  upon  the  Christology  of  the  Acts  and 
earlier  Epistles.  In  the  latter  the  chief  aspects  of 
His  Messianic  dignity  and  glory  are  set  forth  as 
the  ground  for  faith  in  Him  as  the  Mediator  of 
the  Messianic  salvation.  The  full  content  of  the 
Messianic  idea  was  not  laid  open,  and  was  probably 
not  called  for  in  the  earlier  preaching.  But  at  a 
later  stage,  with  the  advance  of  thought  and  a 
^rowing  faith,  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  the 
Son  became  richer  and  fuller.  It  was  seen  that 
He  is  the  full  and  complete  expression  of  the 
Father's  nature  and  glory,  '  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,'  'the  efiulgenoe  of  His  glory,'  'the 
very  impress  of  His  being.'  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  latest  phase  of  NT  teaching,  exhibits  this 
conception  in  relation  to  the  earthly  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  showing  that  the  Son  is  the  entire  and 
complete  manifestation  of  the  Father.  It  is 
doubtless  the  spiritual  and  ethical  perfections  of 
deity  that  are  chiefly  in  view  in  the  passages  in 
which  the  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead  is  ascribed  to 
the  Son,  since  these  chiefly  will  be  thought  of  as 
constituting  the  great  essentials  of  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  which  the 
Redeemer  conveys  to  men.  Yet,  though  we  have 
difficulty  in  believing  that  all  the  recesses  of  deity 
are  open  to  the  know  ledge  of  men,  it  is  manifest  that 
in  the  NT  conception  of  the  Incarnation  there  is 
given,  besides  the  ethical  perfections  of  the  God- 


head, a  universal  cosmic  principle — the  energies 
and  powers  which  produce  and  sustain  the  course 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  in  thought 
the  cosmic  and  ethical  elements  in  the  idea ;  in 
reality  the  two  must  meet  and  blend  to  form  a 
complete  whole.  The  ethical  perfections  of  the 
Godhead  are  manifested  not  in  empty  space,  but  in 
the  complex  life  of  the  material  world,  in  which 
they  must  be  sustained  and  vindicated  by  physical 
energies  and  powers.  The  Pleroni.a  of  the  Godhead, 
therefore,  contains  not  merely  the  totality  of  all 
ethical  perfections,  but  all  divine  energies  which 
the  cosmos  displays ;  and,  all  these  being  ascribed 
without  limitation  to  the  Son,  there  arises  the 
necessaiy  inference  that  He  is  the  final  and 
absolute  manifestation  of  deity  to  men. 

2.  The  Valentinian  system. — From  the  various 
contexts  in  which  the  term  'Pleroma'  is  u.sed  in 
the  NT  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  the  idea  was  new 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  Apostolic  Age  it  was  denied  or  opposed 
by  other  and  contrary  hypotheses,  viz.  that  there 
were  many  mediating  agencies  between  God  and 
men,  and  that  the  whole  fullness  of  deity  could 
not  be  communicated  to  any  one  being  or  person, 
however  eminent. 

The  last  thought  appears  in  various  shapes  in  all 
the  forms  of  Gnosticism,  and  it  is  usually  implied 
that  no  entire  or  perfect  revelation  of  deity  is 
possible  in  material  things,  that  all  perfect  mani- 
festations of  God  are  confined  to  tlie  sphere  within 
which  deity  is  to  be  found — the  sphere  to  which 
they  apply  the  term  '  Pleroma '  in  a  local  or  topo- 
graphical sense.  In  some  passages  where  the  word 
occurs  incidentally  we  see  that  the  idea  is  of 
capital  importance,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the 
bold  effort  which  is  made  in  the  Valentinian 
system  to  reach  a  definite  and  rounded  doctrine 
in  regard  to  it.  Among  the  earlier  Gnostics  the 
attempt  was  made  to  obviate  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son,  either 
by  assuming  that  our  Lord's  body  was  not  real 
flesh  and  blood,  but  a  form  assumed  for  a  time,  or 
by  saying  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  by  ordinary  generation,  and  that  the  Christ 
who  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  being 
a  spiritual  being  and,  as  such,  impassible,  departed 
from  him  at  the  Crucifixion. 

Ireiiiuus  describes  this  party  as  luaiaUiining  that  Jesus  \va.s 

*  luerelj'  a  receptacle  of  Christ  upon  whom  the  Christ,  as  a 
dove,  descended  from  above,  and  that  \vhen  He  had  declared  the 
unnameable  Father  fie  entered  into  the  Pleroma  in  an  incom- 
prehensible and  invisible  manner' (i/o-r,  in.  xvi,  1).  The  same 
view  appears  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  s.'iid  that  '  the 
Christ  from  above  .  .  .  continued  impassible,' and  that,  though 
He  had  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Demiourgos,  He 

*  flew  back  again  into  His  own  ph'roma '  (ill.  xi.  1). 

These  two  examples  serve  to  show  the  point  at 
which  the  Gnostic  view  diverges  from  St.  Paul  and 
the  NT.  He  teaches  that  all  divine  powers  and 
energies  reside  in  Christ  in  permanent  form,  while 
they  maintained  that  only  a  single  power — the 
Christ  from  above — had  dwelt  in  Jesus  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  Pleroma,  from 
which  thought  it  is  clear  that  the  Pleroma  is 
viewed  as  the  special  sphere  or  abode  of  deity, 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  not  homo- 
geneous with  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  system  of  Valentinus  as  it  is 
expounded  by  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus,  we  find 
that  the  Pleroma  forms  the  centre  of  an  elaborate 
theory  of  the  world — of  divine  emanations,  of 
creation,  and  redemption.  It  is  the  exclusive 
sphere  of  deity  within  which  the  evolution  of  the 
vEons  is  accomplished.  It  has  over  against  it  the 
Kiviana,  the  'void,'  the  sphere  of  matter  which 
includes  all  that  is  outward,  corporeal,  physical, 
sensible.  These  two  spheres  include  the  totality 
of  being  real  or  conceivable,  and  there  is  an 
absolute  difi'erence  and  antithesis  between  them. 
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such  that  the  one  is  the  home  of  all  tJiat  is  perfect, 
godlike,  eternal,  imperishable  ;  while  in  the  other 
things  are  corrupt,  perishable,  shadowy,  unreal. 
The  .-Eons  which  are  begotten  from  the  unfathom- 
able abyss  of  deity  are  the  divine  energies,  the 
functions  of  infinite  life  which  manifest  themselves 
IQ  a  definite  order  and  succession  ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  series,  where  presumably  their 
strength  and  purity  have  diminished,  the  last 
being  far  from  the  centre  and  source  of  life,  one  of 
them,  Sophia,  somehow  passes  out  into  the  void 
beyond,  and  out  of  her  tears,  sorrows,  and  dis- 
tresses the  material  creation  arises.  The  anti- 
thesis between  these  two  spheres  as  conceived  by 
Valentinus  himself  is  probably  better  expressed  by 
the  term  icrr^pTjfia,  'defect,'  than  by  (t^rw/ut,  'void,' 
since  the  view  of  matter  or  the  world  which  is 
prominent  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  regards  it 
a-s  having  its  origin  in  some  disturbance  in  the  life 
of  deity  it-self,  and  tlierefore  not  of  an  opposite  or 
contrai-y  nature.  The  sphere  of  the  ./Eons  is 
marked  off  by  definite  bounds  from  the  sphere 
beyond,  but  the  movement  implied  in  the  genera- 
tion of  the  >-Eons  in  some  of  its  remoter  effects 
pa.sses  over  the  limits  into  the  sphere  in  which 
the  world  arises,  so  that  an  affinity  is  established 
between  the  two  from  the  first.  The  later  .lEons 
— Sophia,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — carry  over 
the  living  and  redeeming  energies  of  the  Pleroma 
into  the  lower  sphere  where,  divine  seeds  being 
already  sown  from  the  tears  and  labours  of  Sophia, 
all  that  is  kindred  with  the  Pleroma,  after  being 
redeemed  and  purified,  returns  to  it  at  last  as  its 
ultimate  home. 

3.  The  Gnostic  reconstruction. — From  this  out- 
line we  are  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the  Gnostic 
conception  has  parted  from  the  NT  standpoint, 
and  where  it  pa-sses  over  into  a  region  unknown 
and  unknowable  to  man.  It  has  al read j  lost  sight 
of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  quality  of  the  concept 
of  God,  characteristic  of  Scripture,  in  which  omni- 
science and  omnipresence  are  implied,  and  sets 
about  establishing  bounds  between  the  sphere 
appropriate  to  deity  and  an  outer  world.  In  this 
respect  it  still  keeps  to  the  old  contrast  of  God 
and  the  world  which  dominated  all  the  ancient 
systems.  A  parallel  to  this  drift  of  thought  is 
Keen  in  the  strong  tendency  towards  the  unknown 
and  the  marvellous  exhibited  in  the  apocryphal 
Christian  literature  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  great  Gnostic  movement.  Yet  the  specu- 
lative effort  to  reach  an  adequate  idea  of  God,  in 
harmony  with  the  new  data  which  Christianity 
had  established,  lias  much  interest  and  significance. 
It  wa.s  really  the  first  great  attempt  to  construct  a 
pliilosophy  of  religion  with  Christianity  taken  into 
account.  In  the  Valentinian  Pleroma  there  appear 
the  chief  conceptions  regarding  the  nature  of  deity 
which  speculative  thought  had  then  reached,  hut 
they  are  blended  with  the  new  view  of  the  world 
which  Christianity  had  established.  In  the 
doctrine  of  God  taught  in  the  Palestinian  school 
the  action  of  Go<l  in  the  material  world  was 
thought  to  be  effected  by  various  mediating 
agencies  and  powers  of  a  »iipi;riiiuiutane  angelic 
character,  personal  and  impurscmal.  God  Himself 
wan  too  liij^hly  exalted  in  majesty  and  glory  to 
come  into  immediate  contact  witli  man's  world. 
Hence  it  was  (liimght  that  the  purposi's  of  llis 
will  and  government  were  carri«<l  tlirniigli  by 
vnriouB  orders  of  ministering  angels.  This  view 
had  grown  out  of  the  earlier  OT  doctrine  of  the 
holineHH  and  exallAtion  of  Jahweh,  which  at  first 
was  preached  mainly  with  reference  to  sin  and  the 
imperfectionsof  man's  life,  hut  in  the  later  thecdogy 
of  till'  '•i'ImioIh  it  had  practiinlly  sepnraliMl  the 
Go<lli>'.iid  frDin  all  roiitai:t  with  the  worlil,  Iciiviiig 
only   the  abstract  idea  of  a  Being  exalted  above 


all  human  thought,  inscrutable  and  unnameable. 
With  Philo  and  among  the  Alexandrians  the  same 
result  was  reached  by  much  the  same  process, 
partly  also  by  the  help  of  Platonic  conceptions. 
Here  also  God  in  Himself  is  defined  in  terms  of 
absolute  being,  mostly  negative,  without  attributes 
or  qualities.  His  agency  in  the  world  is  repre- 
sented and  sustained  by  His  Logos,  or  reason,  and 
the  vast  multitude  of  inferior  XAyoi  Avhich  deter- 
mine all  particular  things.  Amou"  the  Greeks, 
since  Plato  and  Aristotle,  God  was  defined  as  the 
highest  good  or  the  supreme  cause  far  removed 
from  the  actual  world,  who  leaves  the  care  of  it  to 
inferior  agencies  or  powers.  With  Plato  (Titnccus) 
the  demiourgos,  or  creator  of  the  world,  acts  the 
part  of  an  inferior  deity,  since  he  must  build  the 
world  on  the  patterns  furnished  by  the  eternal 
ideas  and  from  material  already  existent. 

Now,  having  such  an  idea  of  deity  to  start  from, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  Christianity  had 
brought  something  new  in  the  sphere  of  religion — 
that  in  fact  it  was  revelation  from  the  highest 
God,  as  was  held  in  all  the  phases  of  Gnostic  specu- 
lation— Gnosticism  set  itself  to  a  reconstruction 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  theistic  conception,  to 
provide  for  the  passing  of  deity  from  the  primal 
silence  of  a  past  eternity  into  a  process  of  self- 
manifestation  in  a  series  of  ^lions,  in  a  Pleroma,  or 
spirit-sphere,  to  constitute  an  ideal  world,  from 
and  after  which  the  existing  system  of  material 
things  arose,  in  such  wise  that  the  creative  and 
redeeming  agencies  which  Christianity  reveals  are 
found  to  be  not  only  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the 
higher  sphere,  but  also  the  immediate  revelation 
of  them.  The  Gnostics  all  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  the  imperfections  of  all 
earlier  conceptions  of  God,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen,  and,  by  assigning  the  various  defects  of 
the  world  and  of  earlier  religions  to  inferior  beings 
or  agencies,  they  doubtless  thought  to  secure  a 
clear  field  for  the  new  world  which  they  saw  in  the 
new  religion.  To  he  thorough,  they  began  their 
reconstruction  from  the  beginning,  and  assumed  a 
movement  from  witliin  the  de]>ths  of  the  Godhead 
outwards,  towards  a  world  different  from  itself,  to 
arise  out  of  itself,  and  destined  in  its  purer  jiarts 
to  return  to  it  again,  by  the  process  of  redemption 
which  Christianity  reveals  and  accomplishes. 

4.  The  process  of  emanations.  —  A  tolerably 
clear  account  of  the  Pleroma  in  the  system  of 
Valentinus  is  given  by  Ireiueus  and  Hippolytus. 
Their  eagerness  to  expose  the  absurdities  01  the 
system  has  often  led  them  oil'  the  points  of  greatest 
interest  for  us,  who  want  to  understand,  and  are 
outside  the  sphere  of  danger. 

First  of  all,  (hen,  there  exists  in  'the  invisible  and  ineffable 
heififhta  above '  a  rertjiin  perfect  pro-existent  .♦kin  whom  they 
call  Proarche,  Propator,  Bvthos,  invisible,  incomprehensible, 
eternal,  and  unbefcotten,  rcnmininK  throuf^hout  innumerable 
cycles  of  a>;e9  in  profoiind  serenity  and  ijuiescence.  Alon)f 
with  Iliin  Ihere  existed  Knnoia  ('thou)(bt'),  called  also  Charii 
or  Ki(f<s  ('  jjroce,'  '  silence ').  At  last  this  Py thos  determined  to 
produce  from  Ilimself  the  beginning  of  all  things.  From  the 
union  of  Bytlios  and  SipC  ('  depth '  and  '  silence ')  was  pro- 
duced Nous  ('  mind,'  '  lntellii(enco  '),  called  also  MonogenSa 
(*  only-bi'ifotten '),  father  and  the  beffinninif  of  all  thinffs. 
Alon^f  with  Nous  was  produced  Alfitlieia  ('  trut  h  ')  as  his  mate. 
These  four  constitute  the  first  tetrad,  and  are  called  the  root  of 
things.  From  Nous  and  Al^theia  arise  l^otfosaiid  /,ti<\  ('  reason' 
and  '  life '),  and  from  these  ajjain  Anthropos  and  Kcclcsia 
('  man  '  and  '  cluirch  '),  ifU.ally  conceived.  Mere,  then,  we  have 
the  (Irst  ondoad,  <'alled  (let  us  be  rjireful  t^  note) '  tlie  root  and 
sulistanci'  of  all  things,  the  heffinninu:  and  fashioning'  of  the 
entire  Pleroma.'  In  this  ogdoad  we  have  (fiveu  the  essential, 
the  determininif.  i>art  of  the  conception,  the  source  or  itround 
from  which  the  others  proceed  acconlinjf  to  the  same  principle. 
The  first  nmvements  of  life  within  the  hidden  recesses  of  deitv 
jtivo  birth  to  the  Ideal  fonns  of  all  rational  life— mind  or  inlellf- 
Ifence,  truth  or  reality,  reason,  life,  man,  ehtirch.  These 
must  first  exist  in  Hod,  ami  be  evolved  In  the  divine  self. 
consclousnesH  as  the  essential  and  primary  functions  In  the 
inner  life  of  deity,  the  patterns  or  models  of  life  also  in  man'* 
world. 

The  first  ojftload,  then,  must  bo  primary,  since  all  tho  JConI 
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which  follow  are  contained  or  given  in  them  by  implication. 
From  Loffos  and  Zo6  arise  other  ten,  from  Anthnjpos  ami 
Ecclesia  twelve.  Reolionint^  Bythoa  and  Sige  aa  the  first  in  the 
series,  we  have  thirty  in  all — the  complete  number  of  the  ^ons. 
But,  since  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
i£ona,  they  would  have  to  be  added  as  later  developments, 
and  probably  in  some  computations  Bythos  and  Si^'e  are  not 
reckoned  within  the  thirty,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  the 
rest.  The  language  of  our  sources  varies  a  f;ood  deal  on  this 
point.  Sophia  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  ^ons, 
through  whom  confusion  was  begun  in  the  Pleroma,  which  con- 
fusion was  afterwards  allayed  by  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
projected  by  the  will  of  the  Father  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  these  two  should  be  regarded  as  later  develop- 
ments which  arise  in  view  of  the  sorrows  of  Sophia  and  the 
world,  which  should  arise  out  of  her  tears.  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Hleronia,  hut  they  differ  from 
the  earlier  .■Eons  in  this,  that,  though  belonging  to  the  Pleroma, 
they  are  intermediate  with  it  and  the  sphere  of  the  world  (for 
the  significance  attaching  to  them  see  below).  Meanwhile, 
reckoning  the  thirty  as  complete  without  them,  we  have  tln-ee 
series — an  ogdoad,  a  decad,  and  a  dodecad,  thus  : 

The  primary  ogdoad : 

Bythos  (=Proarch6  =  Propator)  and  Ennoia  (  =  Chari3  =  Sige), 

Nous  and  Aletheia, 

Logos  and  Zoe, 

Anthropos  and  Ecclesia. 


The  decad  produced  by  Nona 
and  -Metheia  (with  some  by 
Logos  and  Zoe) : 

1.  Bythioa,  'deep,' 

2.  Mixis,  '  mixture,' 

3.  Ageratos,  'undecaying,' 

4.  Henosis,  'unification,' 

5.  Autophygs,  'self-grown,' 

6.  Htidone',  'pleasure,' 

7.  Akinatoa,  '  unmoved,' 

8.  Syncrasia, 'composition,' 

9.  Ri  o  n  o  g  e  n  e  8,        '  o  n  1  y- 

begotten,' 
10.  Macaria,  '  blessedness.' 


The  dodecad  by  Anthropos  and 
Ecclesia  : 

1.  Paracletes, 'comforter,' 

2.  Pistis,  '  faith,' 

3.  Patricos,  '  paternal,' 

4.  Elpis,  '  hope,' 
6.  Metricoa,  '  temperate,' 

6.  Agape,  '  love,' 

7.  Synesis,  '  understanding,' 

8.  Ecclesiasticos,  '  ecclesiasti- 
cal,' 

9.  Ainoa, '  praise,' 

10.  Macariotes,  '  felicity,' 

11.  Theletoa,  'volition,' 

12.  Sophia,  'wiadom.' 

In  the  sources  there  are  some  .small  variations  in 
the  lists  of  the  /Kons,  as  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  pairs  by  whom  the  decad  or  the  dodecad 
were  produced.  From  the  outline  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  terms  in  some  cases  overlap.  A  more 
rigid  logic  could  easily  reduce  the  number.  It  is 
probal)le  that  the  symbolism  implied  in  the 
numbers  4,  8,  10,  and  30  may  have  suggested  30  in 
all,  as  the  number  denoting  the  highest  perfection. 
All  the  yEons  taken  togetlier  were  meant  to  repre- 
sent an  ideal  outline  of  things,  to  be  realized  in  the 
material  sphere,  for  which  reason  their  perfection 
as  a  whole  is  more  in  prominence  than  the  logical 
proportion  of  the  parts,  if,  indeed,  we  should  speak 
of  logic  at  all  in  a  construction  so  largely  mythical. 
The  conception  offers  an  outline  of  the  supposed 
life  of  deity,  within  the  sphere  of  the  eternal, 
according  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  to  be  modelled, 
the  decad  and  the  dodecad  being  an  ideal  sketch 
of  the  Gnostic  Church  from  different  standpoints. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  emanations  or  pro- 
jections follow  a  descending  series  in  such  manner 
as  to  show  that  each  series  in  the  succession  is  a 
further  unfolding  of  the  essential  content  of  those 
above,  and  the  entire  company  constitute  a  fellow- 
ship in  which  each  is  necessary  to  all,  and  the 
felicity  of  each  is  dependent  on  the  felicity  of  all. 
It  is  an  image  of  the  life  of  deity,  not  in  the 
abysmal  solitude  of  a  bygone  eternity,  but  at  the 
stage  when  it  has  entered  on  a  process  of  self- 
manifestation  in  which  all  the  life  powers  and 
functions  latent   from    the  beginning  take  their 

Elace  in  an  order  of  being  which  constitutes  a 
eaven  self-sufBcing  and  eternal. 
But  our  view  of  it  is  not  complete  till  we  see 
how  the  process  of  emanation,  begun  in  the  depths 
of  deity,  terminates  in  the  production  of  the  world 
and  the  redemption  of  man.  The  process  is  not 
conceived  in  the  manner  of  pantheism.  It  has 
definite  bounds,  .and  terminates  at  a  point  where  a 
8po!,  '  limit,'  is  placed  at  the  boundary  where  the 
K^foifid,  or  the  variprnia,  a  sphere  of  another  nature, 
begins.  The  /Eons  are  not  nature-powers  which 
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follow  a  necessity  of  nature ;  they  are  rather 
ethical  personalities,  and  they  constitute  a  spirit 
realm  whose  arrangements  and  working  follow  a 
Christian  ideal.  The  frame  for  the  conception  was 
probably  suggested  by  Platonism,  from  the  ph'ce 
assigned  to  the  eternal  ideas  in  the  building  of  the 
world,  but  the  content  is  essentially  Christian,  and 
the  heaven  which  they  constitute  is  a  Chri.stiau 
heaven.  They  furnish  the  model  for  the  life  of  the 
lower  world  from  which  all  that  is  purified  and 
perfected  at  last  ascends  to  dwell  with  the  ^^ons. 
The  first  eight  represent  tlie  great  conceptions 
which  underlie  all  forms  of  rational  life.  The  next 
ten,  which  arise  from  Logos  and  Zoe,  represent 
chiefly  cosmical  principles  or  powers  which  are 
necessary  as  a  basis  of  ethical  life.  The  last 
twelve,  produced  from  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia, 
are  mostly  the  qualities  of  the  perfected  humaiiitj' 
which  Christianity  is  destined  to  produce. 

A  scheme  for  a  Pleroma  was  contained  in  the 
earlier  system  of  Basilides,  but  the  term  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  applied  to  it.  Basilides  con- 
fined the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  within  deity 
to  the  seven  powers — mind,  reason,  thought,  wis- 
dom, might,  righteousness,  and  peace.  JJut  from 
this  point  the  evolution  continued  through 
numberless  grades  of  existence  in  a  descending 
series — a  conceiition  which  abandons  the  problem 
raised  by  Christianitj'. 

5.  The  Pleroma  and  the  world. — Returning, 
then,  to  the  Valentinian  Pleroma,  how  did  the 
system  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  Pleroma  to  the  world  ? 
The  passage  from  >pirit  to  matter,  from  the  abso- 
lute and  the  perfect  to  the  finite  and  the  imperfect, 
is  the  great  problem  that  confronts  all  philosophies 
which  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  world. 
The  Gnostic  attempts  on  this  problem  show  great 
constructive  skill  and  profound  conceptions  of 
what  Christianity  was  expected  to  effect  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world.  Considerable  diller- 
ence  of  view  ajipears,  however,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  life  of  the  Pleroma  passes  over  into 
the  region  beyond.  The  mytli  of  Sophia,  which 
generally  covers  the  origin  of  the  world  from  the 
Pleroma,  is  put  in  various  sh.apes,  and  it  is  not 
easj'  to  gain  a  definite  picture  of  the  process  as  the 
Gnostics  conceived  it,  if  that  was  possible  even  to 
them.  To  a  certain  extent  the  myth  of  Sophia — 
i.e.  the  wisdom,  or  constructive  skill,  which  had 
laboured  to  bring  about  the  world — had  taken 
various  shapes  before  spectilative  thought  had 
attempted  the  bolder  task  of  picturing  the  life  of 
deity  in  itself.  We  have  seen  that  .schools  of 
opposite  tendencies  were  agreed  in  placing  sup- 
reme deity  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from 
the  world.  But  Jewish  thought,  while  agreeing 
with  the  results  of  Greek  speculation  on  this 
point,  sought  to  explain  the  action  of  God  in 
and  upon  the  world  by  assuming  the  agency  of 
various  semi-divine  mediating  beings.  Among 
these  high  prominence  was  assigned  to  wisdom 
(Sophia)  as  a  world-building  and  world-ruling 
power.  Closely  allied  to  this  conception  was  that 
of  a  demiourgos,  or  world-builder,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Plato  in  his  account  of  creation  in  the 
Timieus,  and  which  became  a  favourite  figure  with 
the  Gnostics.  These  personifications  represented 
agencies  more  or  less  inferior  to  the  highest  deity, 
and,  by  ascribing  the  existing  world  with  its  many 
defects  to  these  or  similar  beings,  Gnosticism 
maintained  a  direct  antithesis  between  God  in 
Himself  and  all  inferior  agents  who  might  have 
sway  in  the  world.  Deeply  penetrated  with  the 
thought  that  Christianity  was  something  abso- 
lutely new,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  which 
preceded  it  was  mainly  the  work  of  inferior  beings, 
that  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ  were  a  revela- 
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tion  from  the  higliest  God,  the  Gnostics  sought  for 
a  conception  of  the  Godhead  which  should  stand  in 
closer  harmony  with  Christianity  and  explain  the 
present  anomalies  of  tlie  world.  To  some  extent, 
then,  their  speculative  constniction  of  the  world 
had  preceded  their  attempt  at  the  heaven  of  the 
jEons,  and  the  myth  of  Sophia  had  probably  grown 
into  sonje  of  its  forms  before  the  yKons  of  the 
Pleroma  were  fully  established.  Tlie  problem  was, 
not  to  construct  a  material  world  by  a  process  of 
emanation  from  the  I'leroma,  bnt  to  form  a  bridv'e 
between  two  systems  of  thought  which  had  grown 
up  apart  and  from  the  opposite  ends  of  existence. 
Already  in  Christianity  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  been  revealed  as  ethical  and  cosmic 
powers.  They  had  come  from  the  great  unknown, 
and  place  must  be  found  for  them  in  the  Pleroma 
of  the  .i^ions.  The  conception  of  the  I'leroma  would 
not  be  complete  till  it  was  shown  how  the  life  of 
the  Godhead,  already  perfect  in  itself  in  the  higher 
sphere,  is  reproduced  in  the  lower,  and  draws  up 
into  itself  all  that  is  susceptible  of  redemption. 

The  passage  of  creative  life  from  the  Pleroma 
over  the  Spos,  '  limit,'  into  the  region  beyond  is 
represented  some«  hat  thus  : 

The  life  of  the  .lEons  was  not  one  of  perfect  rest  and  quies- 
cence like  that  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Unhegotten  in  the 
beginning ;  for  the  desire  arose  among  the  J5ons  to  search  into 
the  depths  of  the  uncreated  which  remained  invisible  and  in- 
comprehensible to  all  except  Nous  alone.  He  alone  exulted  in 
the  greatness  of  the  Father  and  he  sought  how  he  might  reveal 
to  the  rest  how  mighty  the  Father  was.  The  rest  of  the  .Cons 
also  had  a  wish  to  behold  the  author  of  their  being.  However, 
this  was  not  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  Nous  was  restrained  in 
his  desire.  Yet  the  last  of  the  .Eons  (Sophia),  conceiving  this 
passion  by  contagion  from  the  others,  desired  to  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  the  Father.  But,  aiming  at  what  was  im- 
possible, she  became  invohed  in  great  agony  of  mind,  and  was 
with  difficulty  restored  to  herself,  by  the  power  of  npo^.  Ky 
another  account,  a  fuller  and  larger  part  of  the  myth,  Sophia, 
through  the  excess  of  her  desire,  gave  birth  to  an  amorjihous 
spiritual  substAnce  which,  being  separated  by  opov  from  the 
circle  of  the  .Eons,  constituted  the  beginning  of  the  material 
world.  Thus  arose  three  distinct  kinds  of  existence,  the 
spiritual,  the  psychical,  and  the  material — distinctions  which 
play  an  important  part  in  Qnostic  teaching. 

Now  these  movements  of  desire  within  the  circle  of  the 
jUons  showed  how  disturlance  might  arise  even  in  that  world. 
Accordingly,  by  the  forethought  of  the  Father,  Nous  or  Mono- 
gengfl  gave  origin  to  another  pair  of  .Eons— Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit^ — lest  any  similar  calamity  should  happen  again, 
and  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  Pleroma,  and  to  complete 
the  number  of  the  yEons.  By  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
.£ons  were  instructed  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  since 
such  knowledge  was  given  to  Monogen^  alone.  Being  thereby 
restored  to  rest  and  peace,  out  of  gratitude  they  brought 
together  the  best  of  what  each  posse.-ised  of  beauty  and 
preniousnesj*.  and,  uniting  the  whole,  they  produced  a  being  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  'the  very  star  of  the  Pleroma,  Jesus, 
whom  they  name  Saviour  Christ,  and  everything,  because  he 
was  framed  from  the  contributions  of  all.' 

Keturning  now  to  the  ollspiing  of  Sophia,  which 
was  separated  from  the  Pleroma  and  constituted 
the  beginnings  of  the  world,  the  myth  repre.-icnts 
the  worUl  as  a  growlli  from  seed  which  has  fallen 
from  tlie  Pleroma.  It  describes  the  ell'ects  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  action  of  Christ  as  one  ol  the 
hi'avenly  /Koiis  anil  .lesusthe  Saviour.  The  lower 
world  is  shown  to  lu  of  a  kindred  nature  with 
the  higher.  Spiritinil  men,  who  are  the  seed  of 
the  Pleroma  in  greatest  perfection,  yet  share  in  the 
l)onefitj(  secured  by  the  heavenly  Logos  and  the 
Saviour,  and  rise  to  the  Pleroma,  chielly  in  virtue 
of  their  nature.  Psychical  men,  who  form  the 
majority  of  ordinary  Christians,  stiwid  in  special 
need  of  the  redemption  which  ('hristianity  jiroviduH, 
while  tlio'te  who  yielil  themselves  to  the  seductions 
of  the  iiialcrial  world  are  subject  to  the  destruction 
which  awaits  it. 

6.  Conclusion. — In  this  brief  outline  the  rentier 
will  Hcn  niui'h  Hint  is  fantastic  and  strange  to  the 
Western  iiiiiiil.  Yet  there  are  many  gleams  of  pro- 
found  thinking.  Tlie  ni!iiri">t.  parallels  in  moilern 
"■ysteiiKi  ot  tlioiiglit  will  Im!  fiMiiiil  in  those  of 
lioehmo  and  Schelling.      I'or  fuller  details  see  art. 


Gnosticism,  and  the  literature  mentioned  below. 
A  few  general  remarks  maj-  still  be  added. 

The  underlj'ing  conception  of  the  Valentinian 
Pleroma  implies  a  moditied  or  weakened  form  of 
dualism.  The  antithesis  to  the  heaven  of  the 
-■Eons  is  not  a  world  of  dead  matter  A\hich  resists 
and  opposes  the  creative  action  of  spirit.  It  is 
rather  one  of  emptiness  or  defect  which  is  waiting 
to  be  filled  with  the  overflowings  of  divine  life, 
which  j'et  needs  to  be  redeemed  by  jiowers  that  go 
forth  from  the  heavenly  sphere.  The  lite  of  the 
world  is  an  ethical  process.  The  spiritual  portion 
of  mankind,  having  the  largest  share  of  pneumatic 
life,  is  already  within  the  sphere  of  salvation.  The 
psychical  men,  still  wavering  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  are  in  need  of  redemptive  help  and  ethical 
tri.al,  while  those  w^ho  are  buried  in  the  life  of 
sense  are  left  to  destruction. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  life  of  deity 
within  the  Pleroma  was  liable  to  disturbance  and 
had  to  be  restored  by  the  heavenly  Logos  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  perfect  felicity  of  the  .^^ons  lies 
in  each  keeping  within  the  assigned  limits.  The 
fullness  of  deity  does  not  belong  to  them  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a  whole.  Disturbance  arises  when 
they  desire  to  pass  the  limits  assigned  to  each. 
Individually,  therefore,  they  are  beset  with  limita- 
tions, and  e.\hibit  the  life  of  the  absolute  only  in 
their  totality.  They  present  the  manifold  life  and 
energies  of  the  Godhead  in  a  process  of  self- 
manifestation  that  results  in  an  ideal  spirit-realm, 
in  which  the  life  of  each  is  perfected,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  whole.  The  original  [lart  of  the  concep- 
tion does  not  lie  in  the  view  of  an  inscrutable 
fountain  of  unknown  deity,  for  that  was  common 
to  all  the  speculative  systems  of  the  time.  It  lies 
in  the  construction  of  a  heaven  of  ^ons  wdiich 
shall  constitute  the  ideal  of,  and  supply  dynamic 
for,  the  world  that  Christianity  reveals  and  creates. 
The  Gnostic  Pleroma  is  distinctively  a  creation  of 
Christian  thought,'  and  was  meant  to  exhibit  a 
general  sclicnie  of  the  world  on  which  Christianity 
was  thought  to  be  based,  and  \vhich  it  was  destined 
to  realize  and  perfect.  Tiiis  fully  appears  in  many 
other  parts  of  Gnostic  thought  which  aimed  at 
reaching  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  rcN'eliition  and  the  course  of  the  world. 
It  did,  in  fact,  oiler  a  special  iihilosojihy  of  the 
nature  of  revclalion  in  the  pre  Christian  lime,  of 
the  manner  in  which  deity  was  given  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  perfecting  of  the  susceptible 
portion  of  mankind  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

LiTRRATCRH. — J.  B.  Ligbtfoot's  special  note  on  Pleroma, 
Com.  nil  Col.^.  London  1S7U ;  H.  L.  Mansel,  The  Unuslic 
11  f renins  nf  tfifi  First  and  Stroud  Centvrien,  do.  1876  ;  J.  A.  W. 
Neander.'CAiircA  llislnrn.  Eng.  tr.,  do.  186(1-68,  ii.  ;  F.  C.  von 
Baur,  Di'r  chriatliehe  Giinai^,  Tiibingen,  1836,  Church  //wf.  of 
First  Thrre  Centuries^,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1878-79;  C.  W. 
Niedner,  (itschichte  der  chrisllichen  Kirche'^,  Berlin,  1860 ; 
R.  A.  Llnsius,  Der  Gnrmticisnnis-,  Leipzig,  IStlO;  A.  Hilgen. 
feld,  Die  Ketzer\ieschichte  tleit  Urchi-istettlhumji,  do.  1884  ;  H.  L. 
Martensen,  .yne(i/>  tioehm*\  Kng.  tr.,  London,  1885;  Ironaeus. 
Uivr.  I.  ii.f.,  ni.  xi.,  xvi. ;  Hippolytus,  lieJ.  Ilenr.  vi.  26. 

A.  F.  Simpson. 
PLOTINUS.-  See  Neo-Platonlsm. 

PLURALISM.— Pluralism  is  currently  ddined 
us  the  nicliiphysical  doctrine  that  all  exisleiice  is 
ullimatcly  reducible  to  a  multiplicity  of  distinct 
and  independent  beings  or  elements.'  So  di^lined, 
it  is  the  obvious  antithesis  to  moni.sm  (i^.ti. ),  and 
ilitbTs  from  dualism  not  only  in  enuihasizing  many 
as  distinct  fioiii  t  wo  riMilit  ics,  but  also  in  iiroviding 
for  greater  qualitative  divirsily  among  tlie  many. 
Dualism  (7. t).)  is  primarily  a  doctrine  of  two  suli- 
stancea,  one  material  and  the  other  spiritual,  and 

1  See,  (I./;.,  Baldwin's  UVhP,  n.v. ;  BmU.  de  la  Korieti'  fran<;ainp 
de  ))l,iln!„tihif,  xlii.  (11101-1161  IS'.!;  and  It.  KisliT,  I)  ..r(.  r/iucA 
der  iihiliiMiihitehen  He^iriffe,  llcrlln,  IKllll.  The  Ittilletin,  liow- 
p\er,  recognlrx'B  In  a  rrmarij^if.  another  form  of  pluralism  which 
will  lie  considered  in  the  last  section  of  this  article. 
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is  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  the  contrast 
between  body  and  mind.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  material  and  the  spiritual  substance  may 
each  be  regarded  as  reducible  to  many  separate 
elements  which,  in  spite  of  their  likeness  in  kind, 
are  really  independent  and  self-existent.  There 
may  be  many  independent  atoms  of  matter,  and 
there  may  be  many  independent  spirits  or  minds. 
In  a  case  like  this,  dualism  is  essentially  pluralistic. 
Even  monism  may  be  similarly  pluralistic  if  it  is 
conceived  as  only  a  doctrine  of  one  substance, 
either  material  or  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  more 
than  one.  For  it  is  evident  tliat  the  one  substance 
may  be  considered  as  reducible  to  many  elements 
independently  existing  al  hough  qualitatively 
alike.  The  possible  forms  which  pluralism  may 
take  are,  therefore,  many.  It  is  not  important, 
however,  either  to  attempt  to  classify  them  or  to 
discuss  them,  because  only  materialistic  pluralism 
and  spiritualistic  pluralism  have  had  any  signifi- 
cant presentation  in  the  history  of  thought. 

1.  Materialistic  pluralism. — Materialistic  plural- 
ism has  been  represented  by  the  consistent  atomists 
from  the  time  of  Democritus.  The  atom  and  the 
medium  in  wliich  the  atoms  move  have,  however, 
been  variously  conceived.  The  view  usually 
ascribed  to  Democritus,  and  held  by  many  sub- 
sequent thinkers,  is  apparently  the  simplest  state- 
ment of  the  theory.  The  atoms  are  very  small 
particles  of  matter,  so  hard  that  they  resist  division 
or  change.  They  are  qualitatively  alike,  but  differ 
in  size  and  shape,  i.e.  in  their  geometrical  pro- 
perties. They  have  always  existed  and  are  inde- 
structible. They  move  freely  in  space  by  their 
own  natural  motion.  Space  is  mere  emptiness, 
the  void,  end  consequently  offers  no  resistance  to 
the  movement  of  the  atoms.  The  motion  of  each 
atom,  if  left  to  itself,  would  be  rectilinear,  but, 
since  the  atoms  differ  in  size  and  shape,  they  collide 
with  one  another,  and  the  motion  of  the  whole 
mass  is,  consequently,  turbulent.  As  a  result  the 
geometrically  similar  atoms  tend  to  congregate 
and  form  selected  and  ordered  systems,  first  the 
'  worlds '  in  space  and  then  the  particular  things  of 
each  world.  But  the  general  instability  of  the 
whole  mass  keeps  any  particular  combination  of 
atoms  from  persisting  indefinitely.  There  is,  con- 
sequently, perpetual  combining  and  recombining 
among  the  atoms  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many 
geometrical  ditierences  between  tl.e  atoms,  the 
number  of  permutations  and  combinations  is 
practically  limitless.  With  Democritus,  as  with 
most  of  his  followers,  this  view  of  the  atomic 
structure  of  all  things  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
the  attempt  to  generalize,  solely  in  terms  of  the 
geometrical  properties  involved,  the  emjiirical  fact 
of  the  divisibility  of  concrete  masses  of  matter. 
The  qualitative  diversity  which  the  world  obviously 
presents  is  usually  either  disregarded  or  viewed  as 
a  consequence  of  our  way  of  perceiving.  Demo- 
critus is  reported  to  have  said  that,  while  we 
commonly  speak  of  colours,  sounds,  etc.,  in  reality 
there  is  nothing  but  atoms  and  the  void. 

The  atomic  theory  {q.v.)  admits  of  many  varia- 
tions, but  its  pluralistic  character  is  not  affected 
so  long  as  the  atoms  are  kept  intact  and  the 
medium  in  which  they  move  is  equivalent  to 
empty  space.  The  atoms  may  be  qualitatively 
different  or  the  ultimate  elements  of  a  limited 
number  of  different  material  substances  ;  they  may 
expand  and  contract ;  they  may  have  natural 
afbnities  and  repugnances  ;  they  may  be  acted  on 
by  forces  exterior  to  them  or  be  impelled  by  forces 
resident  in  them  ;  they  may  be  so  closely  packed 
as  virtually  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  medium, 
and  yet  be  conceived  as  in  themselves  permanent 
and  underived.  When,  however,  the  medium  in 
which  the  atoms  operate  is  not  conceived  as  empty 


space  or  its  equivalent,  the  pluralistic  character  of 
the  system  is  affected.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  medium — the  ether,  e.g. — cannot  be  atomic  in 
structure,  but  must  be  continuous.  The  atoms 
cannot  break  the  continuity.  The  medium  mu.st, 
therefore,  penetrate  them,  but  this  penetration 
robs  the  atoms  of  their  original  simple  character, 
and  tends  to  make  them  appear  as  modes,  rifts, 
involutions,  or  concretions  of  some  sort  in  the 
medium  itself.  Such  a  direction  as  this  recent 
chemistry  and  physics  have  taken,  impelled  thereto 
not  only  by  speculative  considerations,  but  also  by 
experiments,  like  those  of  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
which  have  done  much  to  make  current  once  more 
the  notion  that  material  substances  are  convertible. 
The  doctrine  of  relativity  in  physics  moves  in  the 
same  direction.  Judged,  therefore,  by  contempo- 
raneous tendencies,  materialistic  pluralism  as  above 
defined  does  not  represent  the  progressive  ideas  of 
the  sciences  which  deal  with  matter.  The  tendency 
is  rather  towards  a  monistic  conception  or  a  com- 
plete relativism. 

2.  Spiritualistic  pluralism. — The  leading  histori- 
cal representative  of  spiritualistic  pluralism  is 
Leibniz  (q.v.).  Although  thinkers  in  all  ages  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  many  independent 
minds,  few  of  them  have,  like  him,  made  this 
belief  the  dominant  and  controlling  factor  in 
metaphysics.  His  philosophy,  although  among 
those  which  have  had  considerable  historical 
influence,  was  not  the  result  of  the  generalization 
of  empirical  fact  such  as  marked  the  theory  of 
atoms.  It  was  the  result  rather  of  his  attempt  to 
avoid  the  monism  of  Spinoza,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
atomism,  on  the  other.  In  place  of  the  atom  he 
puts  the  monad — an  ultimate,  simple,  and  self- 
existent  spiritual  being.  The  monads  do  not  have 
geometrical  properties,  nor  do  they  exist  in  space 
as  in  a  void.  Their  independence  and  metaphysical 
exteriority  to  one  another  constitute  a  kind  of 
quasi-space  in  which  they  may  be  said  to  exist. 
Their  properties  are  spiritual  or  psychical,  such 
as  appetite,  desire,  perception.  Each  is  self- 
contained,  '  windowless,'  and  neither  influences 
nor  is  influenced  by  another.  Each  has  its  own 
inherent  law  of  life  or  development,  so  that  all  the 
monads  may  be  represented  in  a  series  from  the 
lowest,  or  'sleeping,'  monads  to  the  hii  best,  or 
self-conscious,  each  differing  from  its  neighbour  by 
the  least  possible  difference.  They  are  thus  all  in 
a  kind  of  '  pre-established  harmony,'  each  reflecting, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  range  of  possible  development 
from  its  own  peculiar  position  in  the  series.  All 
things  are  made  up  of  monads.  The  highest  monad 
in  the  body  is  the  soul,  and  the  highest  monad  in 
the  system  is  God.  But  God's  relation  to  the  other 
monads  is  not  always  clear.  At  times  He  is  one 
of  the  monads,  at  times  their  creator,  at  times  the 
unity  in  the  system.  Among  the  monads  there  is 
no  spatial  motion,  for  their  life  is  not  that  of 
physical  movement,  but  that  of  purposeful  develop- 
ment. It  is  their  externality  to  one  another  com- 
bined with  their  concerted  life  that  gives  ns  the 
phenomenon  of  physical  movement  in  physical 
space. 

Tliis  doctrine  of  monads  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  spiritualistic  pluralism  generally.  It 
has  never  had  the  influence  on  scientiBc  procedure 
which  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed  has  had. 
For  the  atomic  theory  is  an  attempt  to  generalize 
the  empirical  fact  of  the  divisibility  of  matter  and 
to  employ  the  apparatus  of  mathematics  to  make 
this  generalization  workable.  As  a  result  it  has 
been  embraced  by  many  who  are  not  materialists, 
but  who  have  found  it  a  potent  instrument  in 
scientific  investigation.  The  theory  of  monads — 
and  similar  attempts  to  construct  a  pluralistic 
system  of  spiritual  entities — is,  as  already  noticed, 
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fundamentally  a  protest  against  materialism. 
When  it  addresses  itself  to  the  concrete  facts  of 
nature,  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  attemjit 
to  make  the  atoms  spiritual — to  substitute  psy- 
chical properties  for  physical,  and  internal  purpose- 
ful development  for  external  physical  motion. 
That  is  why  it  appears  to  be  more  an  ingenious 
speculation  than  a  fructifying  hypothesis. 

3.  The  new  pluralism. — Although  philosophical 
usage  has  recognized  in  the  theories  just  considered 
the  two  classical  forms  of  pluralism,  it  should  be 
observed  that  neither  of  them  denies  the  funda- 
mental unity  and  wholeness  of  the  universe.  There 
maj'  be  many  atoms  or  many  minds,  but  in  either 
case  there  is  only  one  universe,  and  this  universe 
is  a  coherent  and  self-contained  whole.  The 
resulting  speculative  opposition  between  the  one 
and  the  many  has  probably  done  more  to  keep 
philosophical  interest  in  these  systems  alive  than 
any  genuine  illumination  which  they  aflbrd.  For 
this  opposition  has  proved  itself  repeatedly  to  be 
a  potent  stimulus  to  philosophical  reflexion.  In 
terms  of  it  a  dili'erent  form  of  pluralism  may  be 
defined  which  has  many  supporters  among  con- 
temporary philosophers. 

This  new  pluralism  is  not  a  doctrine  of  many 
substances  opposed  to  monism  conceived  as  a 
doctrine  of  one.  It  is  rather  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  absolute  unity  in  the  universe,  and  it 
is  opposed  to  the  controlling  absolutistic — and  in 
that  sense  monistic — systems  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  hull  century.  Absolutism  in  some  form  had 
as  its  supporters  nearly  all  the  leading  thinkers  of 
the  world,  and  had  become  almost  a  settled  dogma 
in  pliilosiiphy.  In  the  face  of  an  absolutistic  logic 
and  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
few  philosophers  had  the  courage  to  deny  that  the 
universe  is  a  thoroughly  coherent  system  in  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  unity,  a  ^lace  and  time  and  cau.se 
are,  at  anj-  moment,  i.nplied  for  every  event  th.at 
has  taken  place  or  cau  take  place.  Thinking  was 
constrained  by  the  principle  so  eloquently  set  forth, 
e.g.,  in  Emil  du  Bois-Iieymond's  famous  essay, 
Ui'.ber  die  Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens  (Leipzig, 
187'2),  that,  did  we  know  completely  the  state  of 
the  universe  at  any  one  moment,  we  should  be  able 
to  calculate  its  state  at  any  other  moment.  Op- 
position to  this  dogma  was  not  very  effective  until 


towards  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  writings 
principally  of  William  James,  John  Dewey,  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  and  Henri  Bergson  effectively  challenged 


it  and  put  it  on  the  defensive.' 

James  was,  doubtle.ss,  the  protagonist  in  the 
movement.  He  named  hia  piiilosoiihy  'radical 
empiricism,' and  occasionally  'pluralism.'  In  the 
preface  to  The  Will  to  Believe  (1897)  he  gives  this 
general  statement  of  his  position  : 

•The  crudity  of  experience  remains  ftn  (;tornaI  element  thcrr- 
of.  Tlicre  is  no  poBsiljle  point,  of  view  from  wliioh  the  world 
can  appear  an  aSsolutely  single  fact.  Ilea!  powtihilitiefl,  re.'il 
Indct'jnninfttions,  real  betftniiinpi,  real  endn,  real  evil,  real 
criiies,  catofltrophefl,  and  eBoajies,  a  real  Ood,  and  a  real  moral 
life,  Jiifltafl  cominon-senae  conceives  these  thinKfl,  may  remain 
in  enipirirlBm  as  concoptions  which  that  phllosophv  (fives  ujt 
the  attenint  either  to  "overcome"  or  to  reinterpret  in  monl8lir 
form '  (p.  ix). 

Dewey'H  insistence  that  thinking  is  a  real  instru- 
ment  which    brings    Bituations    essentially    iiide- 

1  For  other  writinKS  of  the  same  jjeneral  tenor  see  the  I»ihlio- 
graphy  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  opposition  under  ron- 
sideration  has  not  always  borne  the  name  of  pluralism,  (me 
flndB  ttio  same  (general  tendencies  in  the  supporters  nfprnifniat- 
iftni  (n.n.)  and  the  Oilvor^ates  of  personal  idealism.  Trie  lntt*-r 
drK'trmc,  represented  principally  liy  Henry  0.  Sturt  in  En^laixl 
and  fleorffo  II.  lIowiw>n  in  America,  is  a  reaction  o^aitiHt 
ahv^iiiithni  In  the  lnt«rrsl  of  i>crsonality  conceived  nsspirilual 
anrl  fr' '-.  Ilowison  is  franlcly  jiluraliHtic  and  exhlliits  rloHe 
stmilaril  les  with  lyciiMiif's  (UK-trine  of  nionwls.  Ht.urt  haaes  all 
speculation  on  the  principles  litat  personal  experience  should 
Iw  tiie  Itasis  of  all  phllrmopliical  synthesis  and  that  personal 
exp'^rieme  Is  spiritual;  but  he  Ijelleves  in  a  '  lotalitv  of  Rood- 
neiw.'a  *  norlir  rrilAlitv.'and  that  the  rimmos  must  he  (lonilnated 
by  a  single  mtelllgunoe. 


terminate  into  determinate  form,  Schiller's  rather 
individual  and  peculiar  type  of  pragmatism,  and 
Bergson's  insistence  that  evolution  is  essentially 
creative  and  discontinuous,  all  exhibit  this  new 
tendenc}'  in  different  forms,  but  to  the  same  end. 

There  has  not  yet,  however,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  appeared  any  systematic  presentation  of 
the  metaphysics  underlying  this  new  movement  in 
philosophj'.  What  is  here  called  pluralism  repre- 
sents a  tendency  rather  than  an  achievement. 
The  general  direction  of  this  tendency  in  various 
departments  of  human  interest  is  indicated  below, 
but  here  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  suggest  the 
basal  conceptions  which  this  tendency  seems  to 
imply.  Empliasis  falls  on  change,  adaptation,  re- 
organization, or  action  as  an  original  and  geimine 
fact  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  moment  in  the  world's  history 
when  all  possible  changes  may  be  said  to  be 
determined.  All  tilings  are  in  process  of  becoming 
determined,  and  what  that  process  will  be  is  con- 
tingent, not  simply  on  what  has  already  liaiipened, 
but  on  what  may  happen.  Hut  what  may  happen 
is  a  genuine  possibility  with  nothing  fully  to 
determine  it  before  it  arrives.  The  world  is  thus 
never  fully  made,  but  ahvaj^s  in  the  making.  The 
fact  that  it  perpetuallj'  has  a  future  negatives  any 
absolutistic  conception  of  it.  Our  inability  to 
grasp  the  world  as  a  single,  unified,  and  complete 
system  is,  therefore,  due,  not  to  our  incapacity  or 
ignorance,  but  to  its  essential  nature  as  a  genuine 
time-process  which  reaches  many  concrete  and 
specific  ends,  but  which  implies  no  absolute  end 
that  limits  and  closes  the  process  as  a  whole. 

We  have  in  these  considerations  not,  as  might 
be  superficially  supposed,  a  revival  of  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity,  but  the  begin- 
nings of  a  genuinely  constructive  metaidiysics  ot 
activity.  Tliat  is,  pluralism  does  not  start  with  a 
self-contained  system  of  terms  and  relations  which 
is,  in  general,  responsible  for  everything  that 
happens,  and  then  claim  t'lat  there  may  be  free 
and  spontaneous  infractions  of  the  system.  It 
starts  rather  with  the  conception  of  activity  as 
empirically  exhibited  in  any  change,  and  tries  to 
generalize  this  conception  and  draw  out  the 
implications  that  seem  to  be  empirically  involved. 
As  every  action  takes  time,  the  course  of  the 
action  when  followed  out  empirically  in  detail 
gives  us,  not  the  efiect  of  causes  all  operative  at 
the  moment  when  the  action  begins,  but  the  inter- 
play of  causes  ojierative  only  from  moment  to 
moment  as  the  action  proceeds.  It  is  only  where 
the  action  is  viewed  retrospectively  from  some 
specific  point  of  view  in  its  career  that  it  can  be 
construed  absolutely  ;  i.e.,  only  then  can  any  of 
its  issues  be  construed  as  the  necessary  effect  of 
causes  which  have  iletcrmined  it.  Such  retrospect- 
ive views  can  give  us  formuliy  and  laws  of  accom- 
plished fact  anil  thus  allord  a  basis  for  prediction 
in  similar  cases,  but  they  cannot  give  us  any 
action  in  its  concrete  vitality  and  operation, 
because  every  action  is  forward-moving.  Now, 
the  generalization  of  this  view  of  activity  naturally 
forbids  a  monistic  or  absolutistic  view  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  For,  if  we  now  speak  of  the  world  as 
a  whole,  or  of  the  '  universe '  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  we  must  speak  of  it,  not  as  something 
already  accomplished  which  can  bo  viewed  retro- 
spcctivcdy,  but  as  something  moving  forward  with 
a  genuine?  future  and  real  possibilities.  Yet,  even 
so,  we  i'()uld  not  ctmceive  it  as  a  single  movement, 
hut  only  as  the  interplay  of  many  movements. 
Otherwise  the  movement  of  the  universe  would  be 
only  movement  abstracted  fnun  its  concrete  setting. 
It  could  not  bo  itself  a  concrete  movement  illus- 
I  ruling  the  interplay  of  factors  which  operate  only 
from   moment  to  moment  as  the   movement   pro- 
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ceeds.      Such  appears  to  be  the    general  meta- 
physical groundwork  of  the  new  pluralism. 

in  psychology  these  tendencies  had  their  initia- 
tive, and  here  thej  have  been  most  effective. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  the  attempt  to  con- 
strue the  mind  or  consciousness  as  a  substance  or  as 
a  complex  of  elementary  sensations  united  by  fixed 
laws  of  association  has  progressively  yielded  to  the 
attempt  to  construe  mental  life  in  terms  of  activity 
and  response.  Although  many  psychologists  have 
independently  contributed  to .  this  progress,  the 
publication  in  1890  of  James's  Principles  of  Psycko- 
loqy  may  justly  be  cited  as  critical.  Here  was  the 
first  effective  and  systematic  attack  upon  the  older 
view.  Today  the  idea  that  '  to  have  a  mind ' 
means  '  to  act  in  a  certain  way '  has  become  a 
commonplace  in  psychology.  To  think  has  become 
an  adventure  and  a  real  instrument  in  adaptation. 
Knowledge  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the 
mental  counterpart  or  image  of  an  objective  order, 
and  knowing  lias  become  an  active  participation 
in  the  order  of  events.  In  other  words,  to  be  con- 
scious of  objects  does  not  mean  to  possess  their 
psychical  equivalents  or  imply  a  possible  conscious- 
ness which  might  possess  the  equivalents  of  all 
objects  whatever,  and  so  be  the  perfect  and  com- 
plete representative  of  the  world.  It  means  rather 
to  operate  with  objects  efl'ectively,  to  seek  and 
avoid,  to  work  changes  —  in  short,  to  organize 
experience.  This  newer  conception  of  the  mind 
has  spread  beyond  psychology  and  markedly 
all'ected  anthropology  and  sociology.  Primitive 
peoples  and  society  are  studied  more  in  terms  of 
Avliat  they  do  and  less  in  terms  of  the  supposed 
'  consciousness '  that  they  were  once  credited  with 
possessing. 

in  logic  the  new  movement  has  been  more 
equivocal  in  its  success.  It  has  illuminated  in  a 
brilliant  way  the  concrete  procedure  of  thinking, 
showing  how  distinctions  like  object  or  thing  and 
idea  arise  in  its  course  and  are  not  the  constituent 
elements  of  thinking  itself.  It  has  given  us  the 
logic  of  'how  we  think.'  But  the  opposition  to 
formal  logic  which  has  too  frequently  accompanied 
this  service  has  obscured  many  logical  issues  and 
problems.  The  structure  of  accomplished  thought 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  The  older  logic, 
especially  in  the  form  set  forth  by  Bertrand 
Russell,  IS  still  an  active  and  constructive  opponent 
of  the  newer  tendencies. 

In  morals  and  religion  it  is  premature  to  attempt 
to  state  with  conclusiveness  the  effects  which  the 
new  movement  is  likely  to  produce.  Yet,  so  far  as 
morals  are  concerned,  the  general  direction  is  fairly 
clear,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Ethics  of  Dewey 
and  Tufts  (1908).  The  tendency  is  away  from 
fixed,  a  priori  principles,  and  towards  the  concrete 
exigencies  of  life.  Morsdity  is  conceived,  not  as  a 
system  of  rules  which  should  be  obeyed,  but  as  the 
type  of  life  which  characterizes  beings  who  desire 
and  wish,  hope  and  fear.  Responsibility  is  con- 
ceived, not  in  terms  of  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
living,  but  in  terms  of  an  increasing  sensibility  of 
the  value  of  human  relationships.  There  are  no 
absolutes.  Justice,  e.g.,  is  not  such.  It  is  rather 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  human  adjustments  in  a 
progressively  effective  manner.  In  brief,  morality 
is  not  an  absolute  ideal  which,  being  somehow 
imposed  on  man,  orders  him  to  be  moral.  It  is 
tlie  kind  of  life  that  man  conceives  to  be  most 
adequately  expressive  of  his  natural  impulses  and 
his  ideal  hopes. 

There  is  m  these  considerations  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  more  refined  forms  of  utilitarianism, 
but  the  doctrine  is  not  utilitarian  as  commonly 
understood.  No  simple  or  elaborate  computation 
of  pleasures  and  pains  is  implied.  No  attempt  is 
made  first  to  estimate  the  greatest  good  of  the 


greatest  number,  and  then  to  act  accordingly. 
Tiiere  is  rather  the  attempt  to  take  human  rela- 
tionships as  they  are  empirically  given  —  the 
family,  friends,  the  State,  love,  property,  marriage 
— to  see  towards  what  they  point,  what  desires 
and  hopes  they  engender,  ana  then  to  bring  the 
resources  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  perfecting 
of  them  or  the  elimination  from  them  of  that 
which  makes  communal  living  difficult  and  un 
lovely. 

In  religion  the  tendencies  are  not  as  yet  well 
defined.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  recognize  among 
religious  writers  influenced  by  the  new  movement 
a  growing  appreciation  of  religion  as  something 
humanly  characteristic,  rather  than  as  a  matter 
beginning  with  the  gods.  There  is,  too,  as  in  the 
ethical  tendencies,  the  denial  of  absolutistic  ideas. 
Consequently  there  is  recognized  no  one  religion 
which  can  be  judged  valid  as  over  against  all 
others.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  any  religion 
moral  instead  of  logical  or  metaphysical  standards 
are  employed. 

It  is  mainly  as  a  new  and  potent  stimulus  to 
fresh  philosophizing  that  current  pluralistic  ten- 
dencies are  to  be  estimated.  Under  the  absolutistic 
systems  of  the  last  century,  philosophy  had  largely 
lost  its  vitality.  It  ha<l  become  almost  exclusively 
historical,  a  comparative  study  of  systems,  and 
was  not  an  intimate  companion  of  living  or  a  vivid 
aid  to  reflexion.  It  was  largely  an  intellectual 
interest  set  apart  from  the  sum  of  intellectual 
interests  generally.  Pluralism  has  effected  a 
cliange  in  this  regard.  There  is  to-day  a  genuine 
revival  of  philosophical  interest  which  is  making 
its  impression  not  only  upon  the  traditional  '  prob- 
lems of  philosophy,'  but  also  upon  the  whole 
domain  of  inquiry.  It  is  common  to  hear  of  the 
'  new  chemistry,'  the  '  new  physics,'  the  '  new 
biology,'  the  'new  history.'  When  we  inquire 
generally  what  is  the  underlying  motive  of  this 
'newness,'  we  almost  invariably  find  a  desire  for 
the  recognition  of  real  possibilities  and  a  revolt 
against  absolutistic  systems. 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  confusion  and  dis- 
advantage in  grouping  under  the  name  of  '  plural- 
ism '  the  tendencies  which  have  just  been  con- 
sidered, although  the  grouping  has  warrant  in 
contemporary  usage.  There  is  some  confusion 
because  these  tendencies  are  motived  not  simply 
nor  always  by  metaphysical  considerations  growing 
out  of  the  opposition  between  monistic  and  plural- 
istic speculations.  They  are  motived  also  by 
obvious  empirical  considerations.  A  thinker  who 
takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  and,  in  reflecting  on 
it,  follows  the  lead  of  concrete  tendencies  as  they 
arise  and  come  to  an  issue,  will  doubtless  be  led 
to  view  the  world  as  a  process  involving  many 
dillerent  factors  and  not  as  an  already  completely 
unified  and  permanently  organized  whole.  He 
might  find  some  disadvantage  in  calling  his  view 
of  tilings  pluralism,  because  be  might  feel  that,  in 
so  doing,  he  was  affirming  kinship  with  some  form 
of  the  substantial  pluralism  noticed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  or  with  the  leading  motives 
and  principles  of  that  philosophy.  Substantial 
pluralism  is  a  positive  doctrine.  The  new  pluralism 
is  as  yet  largely  negative.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
affirmation  that  the  world  is  many  as  it  is  the 
denial  that  the  world  is  one.  That  is  the  main 
reason  why  it  represents  to-day  a  tendenej'  in  philo- 
sophy much  more  than  a  systematic  raetaphjsics. 

IjITEratdre. — For  the  older  form  of  pluralism  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  standard  histories  of  philosophy  and  to  introduc- 
tions to  philosophy.  For  the  newer  form  the  following  will  be 
found  illustrating  the  tendencies  set  forth  in  the  article,  by  way 
boLh  of  support  and  of  opposition :  H.  Bergson,  Statlire  et 
iiUiiioire,  Paris,  1896,  Es^ai  sur  Les  domUes  ijniin>diates  de  la 
ciuiscience-,  do.  1S98,  L'^volutwn  cr^alrice,  do.  1907  ;  J.  H.  H. 
Boex-Borel,  Le  Pluraivmie,  do.  1909 ;  J.  Dewey,  Strulies  in 
Logical  The&ry,  Chicago,  1903,  The  Injixtence  of  Darwin  on 
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Philogophy,  and  other  Essays  m  CunUmpoTaneous  T/iuu<jiit, 
New  York,  1910,  Bow  We  Think,  Boston,  1910  ;  J.  Dewey  and 
J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics,  New  York,  190S ;  G.  H.  Howison,  Tin 
Limits  of  Emlution^,  do.  1904 ;  W.  James,  The  Will  to  Be- 
lieve and  other  Essaj/l  in  Popular  Philosophy,  London,  1S97, 
A  Pluralistic  Universe,  do.  1908,  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism, 
do.  1912  ;  P.  Laner,  Pluralismus  oder  J/onismtw,  Berlin,  1905  ; 
A.  W.  Moore,  Pragmatism  and  Its  Critics,  Chicago,  1910 ; 
J.  B.  Pratt,  n'hat  <4  Pragmatism  I,  New  Yorii,  1912 ;  C.  B. 
Renouvier,  La  nouvelU  Monadotogie,  Paris,  1897,  Le^  Di- 
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PLUTARCH.— I.  Life.— Plutarch  was  born 
about  A.D.  46,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  in  66,  the  year  of  Nero's  visit  to  Greece, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academic  philosopher 
Ammonius  in  Athens  (rfe  EI  apiid  Delphos,  1,  p. 
385  B).  He  was  a  native  of  Cha-ronea  in  Boeotia, 
and  showed  a  constant  aftection  for  his  birth-place, 
which  he  ultimately  made  his  home.  Belonging 
to  a  family  of  good  position,  he  received  the  best 
education  open  to  a  young  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  instructed  in  meaicine  and  natural  science  by 
the  physician  Onesicrates  {de  Mus.  2,  p.  1131  C)  ; 
and,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  his 
public  profession  of  the  art  of  declamation,  liis 
rhetorical  training  is  manifest  in  sucli  of  his  early 
■Biitings  as  the  de  Fortuna  Romanorum  (pp.  317- 
326)  and  the  Aquane  an  Ignis  sit  utilior  (pp. 
955-958). 

While  stiU  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  as  an 
envoy  representing  his  native  town  on  a  mission 
to  the  proconsul  (Prcec.  ger.  lieip.  16,  p.  816  J)). 
It  seems  that  political  bu.sine.ss  was  also  at  any 
rate  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  ^-isits  to  Rome 
{Demosth.  2),  the  earliest  of  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (de  Sollcrt.  Anim. 
19,  p.  974  A).  It  is  a  legitimate  assumption  that 
he  made  several  visits  (cf.  Qucest.  Conv.  viii.  7.  1, 
p.  727  B),  and  that  they  occupied  a  considerable 
time  ;  for  he  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Roman  topograpliy  (e.g.,  Poplic.  8),  and  was  so 
well  known  there  that  he  was  accustomed  to  de- 
liver lectures  in  public  (de  Curios.  15,  p.  522  E). 
Among  the  chief  of  his  Roman  friends  may  be 
reckoned  C.  Sosius  Senecio,  who  was  four  times 
consul  under  Trajan,  and  to  whom  several  of  tlie 
Parallel  Lives  were  dedicated,  and  Mestrius  Morus, 
another  consular,  in  whose  company  he  visited  the 
historical  sites  of  (Jiillia  Cisalpina  (0<A.  14).  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Italy  he  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  teaclier  of  moral  philosophy,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  devotion  of  a  large  band  of  pupils. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  intercourse  the  medium 
of  comniunication  was  the  Greek  language;  for 
I'lutarcli  makes  the  interesting  confession  that  he 
was  well  advanced  in  years  before  he  commenced 
to  study  Latin  [Demo.ith.  2),  and  the  errors  which 
he  makes  in  his  incidental  references  to  the  lan- 
guage {e.g. ,  alve  Trirpi^,  ohv  Avev  Trarpds  [Qutrst.  Rom. 
103,  p.  288  1"])  are  such  as  to  prove  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  never  more  than  superlicial. 
_  Snlwequently,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of 
Suida.H  (s.v.  WKoitrapxoi),  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  ho  was  elevated  to 
consular  rank,  while  the  governor  of  the  province 
was  enjoined  to  take  his  advice  upon  all  matters 
of  ini|M.rtanre.  It  is  probable  that  he  survived  to 
witness  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but 
dieil  not  lon^  afler  120;  for  lie  speaks  of  the 
Glymiiieinm  in  AtlienH  as  nnliiiJHhed  (Stilnn,  ,32), 
whereas  wo  know  that  it  was  completed  by 
Ilailriari  iKjtwi'cn  the  yi-:irs  125  and   1,30. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Plutarch  soema  to 


have  settled  permanently  at  ChaTonea,  where  he 
was  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  literary  labour, 
except  during  the  performance  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  his  municipal  oHices.  At  Clueronea  he 
tilled  the  post  of  overseer  of  buildings  {Praic.  ger. 
Beip.  15,  p.  811  B),  as  well  as  th.-it  of  arclion 
^jrcinj/io!  (QiuKst.  Conv.  ii.  10.  1,  p.  643  F).  He 
was  also  an  associate  of  the  college  of  priests  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi  (ib.  vii.  2.  2,  p.  700  E),  and  was  a 
member  of  the  councU  which  superintended  tlie 
organization  of  the  Pythian  games  (ib.  v.  2,  p. 
674  E).  Notwithstanding  these  activities,  he  gave 
lectures  fiom  time  to  time  both  on  philosophical 
subjects  and  on  others  of  wider  interest  (cf.  de 
Eect.  Rat.  Avd.  1,  p.  37  C).  In  his  domestic  life 
his  relations  with  his  wife  and  children  were 
strikingly  tender  and  afl'ectionate,  and  are  charm- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  letter  of  consolation  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife  Timoxena  on  the  death  of  tlieir 
infant  daughter,  who  was  named  after  her  mother. 
From  this  letter  a  single  sentence  may  be  quoted  : 
'  As  she  was  herself  the  dearest  object  for  her  parents  to 
fondle,  gaze  upon,  or  listen  to,  so  should  her  memory  remain 
to  us  as  a  joy  far  exceeding  its  pain '  (Co}isol.  ad  Uxor.  3,  p. 
6ns  E). 

From  the  same  source  (5,  p.  609  D)  we  learn  that 
two  of  the  four  sons  born  to  Plutarch  and  his  wife 
died  at  an  early  age.  The  names  of  the  two  sons 
who  survived,  Autobulus  and  Plutarchus,  are 
recorded  in  the  dedication  to  them  of  the  treatise 
de  Animce  Procreatione  in  Tima-o  (p.  1030  D)  ;  and 
they  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  various 
discussions  which  arose  at  their  father's  table  (cf. 
Qucest.  Conv.  viii.  10.  3,  p.  735  C).  We  read  also 
of  the  marriage  of  Autobulus  (ib.  iv.  3.  1,  p.  666  D), 
who  appears  again  as  the  narrator  of  tlie  Ama- 
tortus,  and  as  a  character  in  the  dialogue  de  Snl- 
lertia  Animalium.  But  it  was  not  merely  within 
the  family  circle  that  the  kindliness  and  geniality 
of  Plutarch's  character  were  displayed.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  from  his  Table  Talk  (Quastiones 
Convivales)  and  the  other  dialojjues  that  to  his 
friends  he  was  an  object  of  affectionate  regard  no 
less  than  of  respect  for  his  moderation  and  common 
sense.  His  writings  have  made  a  similar  impres- 
sion upon  posterity.  Among  many  testimonies 
to  his  worth  we  may  instance  the  judgment  of 
Mahaffy,  who  happily  remarks  : 

'  We  feel  him,  as  we  feci  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  only  the 
originator  of  nn  ine.stiniably  instructive  form  of  liistoriography, 
but  also  essentially  a  gentleman — a  man  of  honourand  oikindii- 
ness,  the  best  type  of  the  best  man  of  his  day '  (Qreek  World 
under  Roman  Sway,  p.  298). 

2.  Works. — The  most  celebrated  of  Plutarch's 
works  is  his  Parallel  Lives,  intended  to  exhibit  a 
comparison  of  the  greatest  men  wliom  Greece  and 
Home  hail  produced,  by  the  publication  of  their 
biographies  side  by  side  in  pairs.  Forty-six  of 
these  lives  have  come  down  to  modern  times,  and 
their  world-wide  celebrity  makes  it  the  less  neces- 
sary to  describe  their  characteristics,  esjiecially  as 
we  are  more  nearly  concerned  with  the  other 
branch  of  his  writings,  which  is  conveniently  but 
inaccurately  labelled  the  Morulia.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  Lives  were  not  so  much  the  fruit  of 
historical  research  as  an  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  moral  writings  of  their  author  by  depicting 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men  who  have 
actually  lived. 

The  collection  of  the  Moralia  (^flisd)  is  ao  de- 
scribed becau.se  most  of  the  treatises  which  it 
comprises  deal  with  what  may  l>e  called  'moral' 
subjects,  although  not  with  the  princil)les  of  formal 
ethics.  The  writings  are  actually  a  miscellany, 
nmtaining  discusHioMs  on  religion,  literat\ire,  poli- 
tics, education,  philology,  folk  lore,  archieology, 
and  natural  history,  as  well  as  some  of  a  severely 
philosophical  ty|>e.  I'lntiirch  is  less  a  philosopher 
than  an    essayiht,  and  the  most   characteristic  of 
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his  writings  are  those  which,  in  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  garruluusness,  false  shame,  restraint  of 
anger,  or  Hattery  ami  friendshiji,  display,  togeth(>r 
with  a  profusion  of  illustration  and  anecdote,  tlie 
good  taste,  common  sense,  and  genuine  humanity 
of  their  author.  Not  the  least  of  their  merits  for 
the  modem  world  is  that,  apart  from  a  wealth  of 
information  on  literary  history,  the  Moralia  are  a 
plentiful  storehouse  of  quotations  from  the  lost 
writings  of  early  poets  and  philosophers. 

3.  Leading  ideas. —  (a)  Philosophical  and  religi- 
0U.1. — By  his  adoption  of  the  dialogue  form  for 
most  of  these  treatises  Plutarch  acknowledged 
himself  as  much  a  follower  of  Plato's  literary 
methods  as  he  was  formally  an  adherent  of  his 
teaching  (cf.  de  Def.  Or.  37,  p.  431  A).  The  latest 
tendency  of  the  Academy  had  been  in  the  direction 
of  eclecticism.  Philo  and  Antiochus  had  aban- 
doned the  extreme  scepticism  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Carneades,  and,  while  laying  greater  stress  upon 
ethical  doctrines,  had  made  an  approach  towards 
the  positions  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  by 
advocating  life  according  to  nature,  and  the 
plurality  of  virtue  as  well  as  its  self-sufficiency. 
In  tiie  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  movement,  of  which  Plutarch  was  the 
most  distinguished  representative,  gradually  be- 
come apparent.  Its  leading  features  are  two — a 
closer  application  to  the  study  of  the  Platonic 
writinjjs,  and  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  religious 
mysticism,  which  ultimately  issued  in  Neo-Platon- 
ism.  Not  that  the  accretion  of  alien  doctrine  was 
entirely  repudiated  ;  for  it  has  even  been  said  of 
Plutarch  that  '  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  number  of  Stoic  dogmas  which  he  rejects 
exceeds  that  which  he  quotes  with  approval ' 
(Mahatry,  p.  301).  At  the  same  tune  the  most 
important  of  Plutarch's  strictly  philosophical 
writings  are  those  directed  from  an  Academic 
standpoint  against  the  Stoics  (de  Stoicorum  Hepiig- 
nantiis,  de  Communibus  Notitiis)  and  against  tlie 
Epicureans  (adversus  Coloten,  Non  posse  suaviter 
vivi  secundum  Epicurum).  His  positive  contribu- 
tions towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Platonic  text 
are  contained  in  the  de  Animm  Procreatione  in 
Tiniwo,  and  are  of  much  less  importance  to  the 
student  of  philosophy  than  the  controversial 
writings  previously  mentioned.  Plutarch  adopted 
from  Plato  as  his  two  ultimate  first  principles  the 
One  and  the  Indeterminate  Dyad  (Suds  dopiffTot). 
The  latter,  as  the  element  of  shapelessness  and 
disorder,  is  called  Infinity  {aveipia),  whereas  the 
nature  of  the  One,  by  defining  and  occupying  the 
Infinity,  which  is  empty,  irrational,  and  indeter- 
minate, endows  it  with  form,  and  so  makes  it 
capable  of  sujiporting  and  containing  the  deter- 
mination which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
sensible  objects  {de  Def.  Or.  35,  p.  428  Ftf.).  The 
combination  of  these  two  principles,  unity  and 
duality,  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  production  from 
them  of  numbers  (ib.).  The  creation  of  the  world 
was  the  result  of  the  concatenation  of  three  factors 
— God,  matter,  and  form.  Matter  is  the  shapeless 
underlying  substratum  ;  form  is  the  fairest  model ; 
and  God  is  the  best  of  causes.  God,  in  His  desire 
to  leave  nothing  indeterminate,  but  to  organize 
nature  with  proportion,  measure,  and  number, 
produced  a  unity  by  a  combination  of  His  material. 
This  was  the  universe  (/cicr/ios),  equal  to  matter  in 
extent,  and  similar  to  form  in  quality  [Quasst.  Conv. 
viii.  2.  4,  p.  720  A,  B).  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  according  to  Plato's  doctrine, 
matter,  bein"  itself  formless  and  inert,  is  not  the 
cause  of  evil,  which  proceeds  from  a  foul  and 
malignant  necessity  struggling  with  and  rebelling 
against  God  (de  Anim.  Procr.  6,  p.  1015  A,  de  Is. 
et  Osir.  48,  p.  370  F).  The  war  of  these  opposing 
jirinciples  is  especially   to  be  detected  in  man's 


chequered  existence,  and  in  the  region  of  inequal- 
ity and  change  which  lies  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  45,  p.  369  D).  (jod  exists 
not  in  time,  but  in  eternity,  which  for  His  unity  is 
an  everlasting  present,  w  ithout  beginning  or  end, 
past  or  future.  As  being  absolute  unity,  He  is 
incapable  of  difierentiation  (irtplmis  [de  EI  apud 
Delph.  20,  p.  393  A,  B]).  God  sees,  but  cannot  be 
seen  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  75,  p.  381  B).  He  is  absolutely 
pure  and  undetiled  by  any  form  of  existence  liable 
to  destruction  and  death  ;  hence  our  souls,  which 
are  encompassed  by  the  body  and  its  attributes, 
cannot  reach  God,  save  only  in  so  far  as,  by  the 
exercise  of  pure  reason  and  through  the  medium 
of  philosophy,  they  may  attain  to  an  indistinct 
vision  of  His  image  (ib.  78,  p.  382  K).  Life  in  the 
body  upon  earth  is  an  exile  of  the  soul  (tie  Exil. 
17,  p.  607  D).  It  has  come  from  the  gods  and  will 
return  thither,  so  soon  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
trammels  of  the  body.  It  is  like  a  Hame  which 
shoots  upwards  in  spite  of  the  misty  vapours  that 
cling  round  it  and  seek  to  bind  it  to  the  earth. 
Hence  it  is  not  the  bodies  of  good  men  that  go  to 
heaven ;  but  their  souls  pass  into  heroes,  from 
heroes  into  demons,  and,  when  at  last  they  have 
been  mysteriously  cleansed  and  sanctified,  so  tliat 
they  are  free  from  any  mortal  atl'ection,  then  in  no 
merely  conventional  sense,  but  in  very  truth  and 
by  a  blessed  consummation,  they  are  caught  up  to 
join  the  gods  (Rom.  28,  de  Def.  Or.  10,  p.  410  B). 
Some  souls  are  not  entirely  imprisoned  within  the 
body,  but,  by  keeping  the  purest  portion  in  ex- 
ternal association  with  the  topmost  surface  of 
their  owners'  heads,  who  are  thus  lifted  upwards 
and  saved  from  complete  submersion,  they  j)reser\  e 
their  immortality  tree  from  bodily  taints.  This 
part,  called  the  intelligence  (voCs),  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  innate,  is  actually  external,  and 
would  more  properly  be  knoAvn  as  '  demon '  (de 
Gen.  Soc.  22,  p.  591  D).  It  is  unreasonable  to 
disbelieve  in  the  inspiration  of  certain  individuals, 
if  we  retain  our  belief  tliat  God  is  a  lover  of  man- 
kind. The  ordinary  man  learns  the  commands  of 
God  by  signs,  which  the  prophetic  art  interprets, 
but  there  are  a  few  who  on  rare  occasions  have 
direct  intercourse  with  the  divinity.  Further, 
when  souls  freed  from  the  body  liave  at  length 
become  demons,  they  still  retain  their  interest  in 
the  world  which  they  have  left,  as  Hesiod  was 
aware  (Op.  120),  and  are  allowed  by  God  to  assist 
the  final  struggles  of  those  aspiring  souls  which 
are  yet  in  the  last  period  of  their  incarnation  (de 
Gen.  Soc.  24,  p.  593  Afl'.).  There  are,  however, 
bad  demons  as  well  as  the  good  ;  and  they  are 
elsewhere  described  as  belonging  to  the  borderland 
which  separates  gods  and  men,  and  as  subject 
to  mortal  attections  and  the  changes  wrought  by 
necessity  (de  Def.  Or.  12,  p.  416  C  ;  cf.  17,  p.  419  A, 
de  Is.  et  Osir.  25,  p.  36U  E).  These  passages  are 
typical  of  much  in  Plutarch,  and  their  Platonic 
character  is  unmistakable.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  in  emphasizing  his  belief 
in  demons,  he  was  echoing  the  teaching  of  the 
Stoics  (see  art.  Demons  and  Spirits  [Greek]). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  treatment  of 
fiafTLK-q.  Divination  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man  (dc 
Def.  Or.  8,  p.  413  C),  but  tlie  decay  of  oracles  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  attributed  to  Him,  but 
rather  to  the  failure  of  matter  (ib.  9,  p.  414  D,  E). 
In  a  curious  passage  (ih.  40,  p.  432  D)  he  speaks  of 
the  prophetic  capacity  as  resembling  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  ready  to  receive  impressions  from 
the  warnings  of  sensation,  when  the  seer  is  with- 
drawn (fKUTB)  from  the  influences  of  the  present 
and  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (ivBontnaa- 
li6i).  This  inspiration  may  come  from  the  inner 
constitution  of  the  body,  but  is  frequently  conveyed 
either  through  air  or  through  water  at  particular 
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places  in  the  form  of  flowing  water  or  breath. 
Elsewhere  (rfe  Pyth.  Or.  7,  p.  397  D)  he  says  more 
simply  that  God  does  not  inspire  the  voice  of  the 
prophetess  or  the  words  which  she  uses,  but  merely 
provides  the  sense-impressions  ((pavraaia),  and 
gives  light  in  the  soul,  enabling  it  to  look  upon 
the  future.  Thus,  though  agreeing  with  the  Stoics 
in  upholding  the  truth  of  iiavTiKri,  Plutarch  refused 
altogether  to  countenance  the  Stoic  doctrine  that 
the  divine  spirit  permeated  every  stone  and  piece 
of  metal  in  the  world  (ib.  8,  p.  398  C).  His  whole 
attitude  towards  religion  is  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
conservatism,  seeking  to  uphold  each  venerable 
institution,  while  finding  elements  of  truth  in  the 
various  devices  by  whitli  philosophers  sought  to 
remove  traditional  difficulties  (ib.  18,  p.  402  E, 
Amat.  13,  p.  756  B).  Thus  he  would  steer  a 
middle  course  between  superstition  and  atheism, 
recognizing  that  there  is  not  so  much  difterence  in 
the  nature  of  the  gods  as  the  various  conceptions 
of  them  by  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  the  names 
given  to  them,  might  seem  to  imply,  but  that 
there  is  only  one  Reason  that  sets  in  order  and  one 
Providence  tliat  controls  the  world  (de  Is.  et  Osir. 
67,  p.  377  F  ft". ).  The  elaborate  discussion  of 
Egyptian  religion  [dc  Iside  et  Osiride)  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  progress  of  these  foreign  cults  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  show  that  the  ideas  which  under- 
lay them  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
are  recognized  by  the  tneologians  of  Greece.  The 
leading  motive  of  the  short  essay  de  Supcr.9titionc, 
which  is,  however,  regarded  by  some  merely  as  a 
rhetorical  exercise  undertaken  in  defence  of  a 
paradox,  and  not  therefore  characteristic  of  its 
author's  real  view  (Mahall'y,  p.  318),  is  to  show- 
that  a  perverted  and  ignorant  belief  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  gods  and  their  attitude  to  mankind 
is  more  harmful  to  the  peace  of  the  soul  than  an 
obstinate  refusal  to  believe  in  their  existence. 
While  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Epicurean  ration- 
alism, which  destroyed  the  value  of  piety  [adv. 
Colot.  27,  p.  1123  A),  he  was  no  less  disinclined  to 
accept  the  reckless  allegorizing  of  the  Stoics,  which, 
by  making  Ares  a  mere  synonym  for  corabative- 
ness.  Aphrodite  for  desire,  and  Athene  for  intelli- 
gence, (festroyed  the  individualities  of  the  old  gods 
and  plunged  their  worshippers  into  a  gulf  of 
atheism  (Amal.  13,  p.  757  B).  It  was  therefore 
quite  consistent  with  his  general  attitude  towards 
religion  that  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  himself 
exerci.sed  priestly  functions,  and  attended  with  liis 
wife  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the 
ipcca-sion  of  tlie  festival  of  Kros  at  Thespia>  {ib.  2, 
1).  74!)  H).  The  same  moderation  may  be  detected 
m  his  attitu<le  towards  Ornhism.  While  he  whole- 
heartedly coiidcnms  the  follies  of  excess  attendant 
upon  the  ijopular  celebration  of  its  rites,  the  modes 
of  cl(!«n»ing  and  purilications  which  were  them- 
selves (ilthy,  the  wearing  of  raggeil  garments,  the 
wallowingM  in  the  mud,  the  ridiculous  importance 
attarhc<l  to  the  eating  or  drinking  of  particular 
solidi  or  li(iui<lH  {dc  Siiper.it.  7,  p.  lOS  1),  12,  p. 
171  H),  he  was  himself  the  advocate  of  a  reasonable 
ahstincnce  and  asceticism  {de  Tiiend.  Sanit.  19.  p. 
132  K,  de  In.  et  Osir.  2,  p.  352  A),  and,  by  his 
abstention  from  eu-gs  for  a  seawon  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  laid  liiniHclf  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  adopted  Urpliic  tenets  (Quwst.  Conv.  ii.  3. 
1,  i(.  (i.'t.'i  .A). 

We  have  scon  that  Plutarch  regarded  the  exist- 
enco  of  evil  as  an  outcome  of  necessity,  hut  ho  has 
much  more  Ut  say  on  the  kindred  nrolilem  why 
the  gods  [lennit  theoxisteticc  of  moral  (;vil  witlmut 
exacting  appriqiriate  punixliment.  To  this  subject 
hn  liax  devi>ted  the  important  dialogue  dc  .SVra 
A'uminM  Vimlirta.  The  occasion  is  provided  by  a 
"upposed  lecture  of  Kpieunis,  aiul  various  answers 


are  given  to  the  objection  raised  against  what  is 
assumed  to  be  the  ordinary  dealing  of  Pro\  idence, 
namely,  that  the  delay  in  punishment  encourages 
the  sinner  and  disappoints  the  injured.  Thus  it 
is  said  (1)  that  the  gods  wish  to  give  time  for 
repentance,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  others, 
teaching  them  to  beware  of  hasty  resentment,  and 
(2)  that  by  this  delay  they  are  able  to  distinguish 
those  who  are  incurable  and  require  extirpation 
from  those  who,  having  ened  rather  through 
ignorance  than  of  deliberate  choice,  are  deserving 
of  remedial  treatment  (5,  p.  550  Cff.).  Again, 
since  it  is  always  possible  that  a  wicked  parent 
may  beget  a  virtuous  offspring,  it  is  natural  that 
God  should  not  immediately  root  out  an  evil 
stock,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  it  will  not 
produce  a  good  fruit  (7,  p.  553  B).  But  the  best 
answer  of  all  is  that  the  delay  is  only  apparent, 
since  sin,  by  the  misery  which  it  causes  to  the 
.sinner,  brings  its  own  punishment  with  it,  so  that 
length  of  life  becomes  an  aggravated  unhappi- 
ness  (9,  p.  554  All'.).  We  are  tlien  introduced  to 
the  topic  of  punishment  in  the  next  world,  and  the 
dialogue  concludes  with  a  myth  concerning  the 
experiences  of  one  Thespesius,  who,  during  a 
trance,  was  permitted  to  be  a  witness  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  myth 
is  ob^-iously  modelled  on  the  story  of  Er  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  serves  once 
more  to  illustrate  Plutarch's  admiration  for  his 
great  predecessor.  The  same  tendency  appears  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  myth  of  Timarchus  in  the 
de  Genio  iiocratis,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
supernatural  visions  granted  to  him  after  his 
descent  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia 
(de  Gen.  Soe.  21,  p.  589  F  IK). 

(6)  Ethical. — Tlie  strictly  ethical  treatises  are 
in  tlie  nature  of  short  essays  on  moral  subjects, 
based  upon  psychological  observation,  nnd  designed 
to  effect  the  moral  improvement  of  their  readers. 
Here  we  lind  Plutarch  in  the  character  of  a 
physician  of  the  soul,  a  puV)lic  preacher  who,  so 
far  from  being  inspired  with  the  fervour  of  a  new 
revelation,  sought,  by  means  of  cojiious  illustra- 
tion and  apt  quotations  from  the  jiocts,  to  instil  a 
rea-sonable  exercise  of  the  humaner  virtues.  The 
luactical  aim  of  his  advice  may  be  seen  in  the 
three  treati.ses  belonging  to  the  consolatory  type 
(wapaiivSTtTiKol),  acknowledged  by  the  schools  as  a 
si)ecial  branch  of  casuistry  (TrapaifiTiKb!  rdwot ;  see 
tlie  present  writer's  notes  on  CIcanth.  frag.  92  f. 
[FrrnjineyUs  of  Zeno  and  Clinnthes,  CamTiridge, 
1891]).  These  are  the  de  KxilimunX  the  Cimsulatio 
lid  Uxorcm,  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  the  more  elaborate  Coiisoliilio  ad  Apolliminm, 
wlii(!h  was  largely  indelited  to  Grantor's  irtpi 
ll^i'Bovs.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
writings  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
de|>endent  upon  unacknowledged,  ])rincipa!ly  Stoic, 
sources. 

Ah  nil  cxntiinle  we  may  inHtaiice  the  short,  treatise  tU  Virtutf 
Morali,  wliion  coiiUiiiis  romparfttively  litlle  of  Phltarch's 
churaoteriwtin  lliaimrr,  lint,  wliilt-  desi^nii'd  to  support  the 
Platonic  psyclioloj;)'  liy  ndvocatini;  the  BiiliiiiirtHion  of  the  enio- 
lions  to  reason  rattier  than  tlieir  entire  erndiratinn,  is  con- 
structed to  serve  as  a  compendium  of  moral  dortrino  with 
material  drawn  from  the  severer  text-hoolts  of  tlie  Peripatetliw 
and  Stoics.  1 

He  had  no  .sympathy  with  the  formal  dogmatism 
of  the  schools,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  liorrow  from 
them  whatever  approved  itself  to  his  common 
sense  as  conducive  to  moral  welfare.  When  we 
turn  til  those  passages  where  he  seems  more  csjieci- 
ally  to  give  utterance  to  his  innermost  convic- 
tioiiH.  we  lind  him  inculcating  self-control,  patience, 
anil  clieerfulness  as  the  surest  defences  against  the 
jars  and  worries  of  social  nnd  domestic  lite.     Thus, 

I  M.  I'ohleni,  In  nermrt,  xxxl.  IIWIH]  S3S,  S!I8,  linds  the 
oriKinal  soiiri'c  of  the  trentiKe  In  a  work  of  Hleronvmus  of 
Khiidix. 
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after  mentioning  the  advantages  of  various  forms 
of  abstinence,  he  continues  : 

'  I  put  beside  them  a  vow  no  less  acceptable  to  the  ^ods  :  I 
resolved,  as  it  I  were  making  a  wineless  oblation  of  milk  and 
honey,  to  keep  myself  free  from  passion  first  of  alt  for  a  few 
days  ;  then,  to  extend  the  period  by  gradual  experiment  to  one 
or  two  months,  so  that  I  continually  made  progress  in  the 
tolerance  of  evil,  exercising  an  unceasing  control  upon  my 
tongue  in  order  to  appear  cheerful  and  void  of  resentment.  I 
refrained  consistently  from  base  talk  and  extravagant  action, 
and  repressed  any  emotion  which  provoked  violent  agitation  or 
shameful  remorse  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  mean  or  trifling 
pleasure.  By  these  means  I  am  contented,  and,  by  the  favour 
of  heaven,  experience  has  conermed  the  truth  of  my  conviction 
that  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  gentleness,  and  kindness  is  to 
none  of  his  associates  so  gracious,  welcome,  and  comforting  as 
to  ita  possessor'  (de  Cohib.  Ira,  16,  p.  464 C). 

In  another  passage  he  deduces  a  similar  moral 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  glories  of  the 
I'hysical  world,  which,  following  ultimately  a 
I'eripatetic  model  (I.  Bywater,  in  JPh  vii.  [1876] 
80),  he  compares  with  an  august  temple,  where 
the  most  exalted  mysteries  are  being  continually 
celebrated  : 

'  Yet  men  debase  this  festival  which  God  has  provided  for 
them  by  unceasing  lamentation  and  dejection,  permitting 
themselves  ever  to  be  harassed  by  wearisome  anxiety '  (de 
Tranq.  An.  20,  p.  477  E). 

Just  as  in  religion  he  endeavoured  by  compromise 
to  adjust  extreme  views,  so  in  ethics  he  sought  to 
reconcile  the  divergencies  of  the  dogmatic  schools 
by  refusing  to  accept  in  their  entirety  the  tenden- 
cies with  which  he  partly  sympathized. 

'He  will  not  adopt  with  Plato  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or 
with  the  Stoics  theinjustice  of  slavery,  or  with  the  Pythagoreans 
the  rights  of  the  lower  animals  to  justice  at  the  hands  of  men, 
yet  he  goes  a  long  way  with  all  three — magnifying  the  position 
and  the  dignity  of  the  house-mother  both  by  example  and 
precept,  inculcating  everywhere  kindness  and  consideration  to 
slaves,  adopting  even  vegetarian  doctrines  in  some  of  his  earlier 
treatises,  and  upholding  with  satire  and  with  paradox  the 
superior  insii.'ht  and  intelligence  of  the  animals  we  patronize  or 
oppress '(MalialTy,  p.  301). 

(c)  Political. — In  regard  to  politics,  Plutarch 
repudiated  the  Epicurean  advocacy  of  abstention 
(Pyrrh.  20)  as  expressed  in  the  formula  '  Live  in 
retirement '  (\aBe  piuKTas),  against  which  he  directed 
a  short  treatise  (de  Latenter  Vivendo,  pp.  1128- 
1130).  But  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  limits 
of  political  activity  were  severely  narrow,  and  he 
was  the  last  man  to  waste  himself  in  chafing 
against  a  restriction  which  it  was  neither  wise 
nor  possible  to  break  down.  Thus  he  sincerely 
believed  that  monarchy  was  the  most  perfect  of  all 
forms  of  government  {An  Sent  sit  Resp.  ger.  11,  p. 
790  A),  but  that  the  wise  ruler  must  be  careful 
to  observe  a  mean  between  laxity  and  severity,  so 
that  he  may  not  incur  either  the  hatred  or  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects  by  aiming  at  despotism 
or  making  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  govern- 
ment (Thes.  et  Bom.  Comp.  2).  He  recognized  that 
it  was  idle  to  rebel  against  the  imperial  dominion 
or  to  cast  wistful  eyes  upon  the  historic  battle- 
fields of  Marathon  and  Plataea  (Prcec.  gcr.  Reip. 
17,  p.  814  C).  The  chief  political  virtues  are  not 
pride  and  stubbornness,  but  patience  and  toler- 
ance, which  are  the  fruits  of  a  well-trained  reason 
(C'oriol.  15).  He  has  even  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Theramenes  and  his  proverbial  '  boot  which  fitted 
either  leg'  (Prcec.  ger.  Reip.  32,  p.  824  B),  and 
holds  that  the  politician  should  make  it  his  chief 
aim  to  avoid  a  crisis.  Thus,  If  the  greatest  bless- 
ings which  communities  can  enjoy  are  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  regard  to  peace, 
the  Greeks  have  nothing  left  to  desire,  since  every 
form  of  warfare,  domestic  or  foreign,  has  come  to 
an  end  ;  while,  in  respect  of  freedom,  they  enjoy 
as  much  as  their  masters  allow  them,  which  is 
perhaps  as  much  as  is  good  for  them  (ib.  p.  824  C). 
What  sort  of  politics  other  than  the  petty  activi- 
ties of  nmnicipal  government  was  it  possible  for 
Plutarch  to  recommend  ?  His  own  life  is  now 
seen  to  furnish  a  near  approach  to  the  only  ideal 


which  he  regarded  as  attainable.  A  public  law- 
suit or  a  deputation  to  the  emperor  is  the  chief 
opportunity  for  a  courageous  and  prudent  man  to 
seek  his  own  advancement  (ib.  10,  p.  805  A).  We 
should  not  always  be  striving  after  the  highest 
otKces,  such  as  that  of  stratemis  in  Athens,  prytanis 
in  Rhodes,  or  Boeotarch  in  Boeotla  ;  but  rather  we 
should  endeavour  to  impart  lustre  to  those  of 
less  account,  and  preserve  a  mien  suitable  to  the 
sphere  of  authority  assigned  to  us  by  the  respon- 
sible powers  (ib.  17,  p.  813  D,  E).  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  man  whose  chief  title  to  fame  is  as 
the  biographer  of  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world. 
Nevertheless,  Plutarch  was  far  from  being  a  time- 
server,  or  one  who  would  put  his  private  interests 
before  his  country's  good  (ib.  18,  p.  814  D).  His 
quietism  was  founded  on  the  reasoned  conviction 
tliat,  as  resistance  is  impossible,  a  cheerful  sub- 
mission is  wiser  than  an  inopportune  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds  (cf.  Philop.  17).  But, 
w'liereas  the  folly  of  ill-judged  patriotism  may  at 
least  claim  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  heart,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  make  the  welfare  of  Greece 
of  no  account  as  compared  with  their  own  comfort 
and  enjoyment  deserves  our  profound  contempt 
(Non  pos.ie  suaviter,  19,  p.  1100  D). 

Literature. — The  chief  texts  of  the  Moralia  are  by  D. 
Wyttenbach,  8  vols,  in  15,  with  notes  and  index  verborum^ 
Oxford,  1795-1830 ;  by  F.  Dubner  in  the  Didot  series,  Paris, 
1S31I-42 ;  and  by  G.  N.  Bemardakis  in  the  Teubner  series, 
7  vols.,  Leipzig,  18S8-96.  For  the  life  and  opinions  of 
Plutarch  the  following  may  be  consulted :  R.  Volkmann, 
Leben,  Schriften  und  Phitosopkie  des  Plutarch  vo7i  Chaeronea, 
2  vole.,  Berlin,  1869;  J.  P.  MahaflTy,  The  Greek  World  under 
Roman  Sway,  London,  1800,  pp.  291-350 ;  J.  Oakesmith,  Tht 
Reliyion  of  Plutarch,  do.  1902  ;  R.  Hirzel,  '  Plutarch,'  Heft  iv. 
of  Das  Erhe  der  Alien :  Schriften  ilber  Wesen  U7ul  Wirkung 
der  Antike,  ed.  O.  Crusius,  O.  Immisch,  and  T.  Zielinski, 
Leipzig,  1912.  A.  C.   PeAKSON. 

PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN.— See  Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY.— See  Hymns,  Liteeaturb. 

POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS.— I.  Intro- 
ductory AND  GES ERA L.—OK\n};  to  the  marked 
way  in  which,  in  several  lands,  notably  In  ancient 
Greece  and  in  Christendom,  sacred  buildings  have 
been  placed  with  their  most  important  front  to- 
wards the  east,  this  subject  is  generally  known  as 
oiientation,  and  that  term  will  be  used  in  this 
article.  As  a  title  it  might,  however,  in  some 
cases  be  open  to  the  charge  of  begging  the  question, 
and  the  one  here  chosen  is  non-committal  and 
more  comprehensive. 

The  religions  of  many  peoples — perhaps  of  most 
— have  taken  account  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  though  the  importance  attached  to  them 
may  have  varied.  The  feelings  aroused  by  sunrise 
and  sunset  must  always  have  been  very  much  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  and  they  are  in  some 
degree  expressed  by  the  terms  used  for  the  cardinal 
points.  Skeat  (Etymological  Dictionary"^,  Oxford, 
1884)  traces  the  word  '  east'  to  the  Aryan  root  us, 
'shine,'  'burn.'  Bradley  (OED)  gives  tlie  root 
nus,  'dawn.'  Skeat  derives  'west'  from  the 
Aryan  root  was,  '  dwell,'  and  says  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  apparent  resting-place  or  abiding-place 
of  the  sun  at  night.  '  South '  seems  to  mean 
simply  the  '  sunned  '  quarter  ;  the  derivation  of 
the  word  '  north  '  is  unknown  (Skeat). 

The  Hebrew  Imagines  himself  to  be  facing  east 
and  describes  east,  west,  north,  south  by  the 
expressions  'before,'  'behind,'  'left,'  'right.' 
This  nomenclature,  even  more  than  the  Aryan 
tongues,  suggests  ideas  about  the  four  quarters  of 
the  horizon  that  were  delinite  and  important,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  point 
of  the  compass  is  stated  with  precision  in  the  story 
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o£  the  Fall  and  elsewhere.  This  precision  is  not 
really  inconsistent  with  the  inaccuracies  in  Gn  11"- 
and  other  passages.  The  Indo-European  people.s 
picture  themselves  as  facing  north  and  call  the 
hand  towards  the  rising  sun  the  better  hand,  the 
dexterous  one,  and  the  other  (although  the  Greek 
veiled  it  by  eui'hemisms)  the  sinister.  The  Etrus- 
cans, on  the  contrary,  thought  of  themselves  as 
looking  south  ;  the  Koman  augurs  continued  the 
tradition  and  considered  the  left  the  lucky  hand. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indo-European 
peoples  really  had  the  same  notions  about  the  east 
as  the  Semitic.  Walter  Johnson  gives  useful 
examples  of  this  habit  (Byways  of  British  Archw- 
ology). 

The  subject  may  be  aald  to  have  been  neglected  if  not  ignored 
tiil  witiiin  the  last  decade  or  two.  Most  boolts  on  architecture, 
even  those  dealing  with  countries  in  which  orientation  is  a 
marked  charactt'ristic  of  the  buildings,  make  no  reference  to 
it :  the  most  comprehensive  general  encyclopasdiaa  have  short 
and  perfunctory  articles  or  none  at  all ;  works  on  folk-lore, 
which  are  of  necessity  much  concerned  with  ritual,  seldom 
record  any  observations  or  offer  any  explanations,  while  very 
often  neither  the  word  *  orientation '  nor  the  names  of  the 
cardinal  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Index.  This  neglect,  at 
least  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  custom  of  orientation  has  no  historical  significance, 
that  it  was  even  in  the  earliest  historical  times  inherited  from 
K  long-buried  past  and  had  comparatively  little  relation  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  age  that  practised  it.  Hence  many  published 
plans  of  buildings  have  no  compass  at  all ;  of  the  others  most 
nave  but  a  rough  indication  with  nothing  to  show  whether  true 
north  or  magnetic  north  is  intended.  It  is  still  more  rare  to 
And  a  plan  which,  while  stating  that  the  observation  is  magnetic 
north,  gives  also  the  date  of  the  observation,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  v.-iriation  between  the  magnetic  and  the  true 
north  changes  rapidly  and  irregularly.  In  the  south  of  England 
the  needle  now  points  above  15°  W.  of  polar  N.  ;  this  difference 
b  diminishing  si.\-  or  seven  minutes  a  year,  so  that,  if  the 
decrease  were  constant — which  it  is  not-— the  variation  would 
be  reduced  by  a  degree  in  about  nine  years.  In  works  of 
the  highest  scientific  value  we  find  such  errors  as  the  plan  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  turned  round  so  as  to  bring  the  altar  to 
the  east ;  the  magnetic  variation  shown  east  instead  of  west ; 
wiiile  a  third  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  carries  accuracy 
BO  far  as  to  give  not  only  the  date  of  the  observation  but  the 
hour  also.  Descriptions  are  often  loose  ;  to  say  that  a  church 
'  (aces  east '  may  mean  either  an  east  door  or  an  east  altar ; 
burial  'to  the  east'  is  equally  vague;  when  Guiderius  says, 
•Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  th*  East,'  he  certainly 
meant  'to  the  west'  (Shakespeare,  Ci/mhcline,  act  iv.  sc.  '2). 
The  only  unambiguous  descriptions  are  '  altar  to  east  (or  west),' 
•  feet  to  east  (or  west).' 

lately  the  architectural  side  of  the  subject  has  been  ap- 
proached by  a  few  observere  in  a  scientific  spirit  in  Germany  and 
m  England,  and  some  recordB  of  the  custoiuB  of  savage  races 
have  been  made. 

In  this  article  we  shall  deal  with  the  following 
questions  :  (1)  ritual  acta  :  the  direction  in  whicli 
tne  suppliant  looks  while  praying  or  sacrificing, 
daring  baptism,  or  while  performing  other  ritual 
acts  ;  (2)  the  a-spect  of  buildings  :  the  direction  ot 
the  main  axis,  or  the  aspect  of  the  door,  altar, 
or  other  feature  of  the  temple,  using  that  word 
in  its  widest  sense ;  (3)  burial :  the  direction 
in  which  the  grave  is  made,  or  the  body  of 
the  dead  is  placed  in  the  tomb,  and  consequently 
the  planning  of  the  tomb  itself  ;  (4)  beliefs  nii- 
classilied  (called  for  brevity  '  8up(Mstition  ') :  poinU 
of  the  compass  from  whicli  attai-ks  of  evil  spirits 
are  most  to  be  feared,  and  the  like. 

It  is  clear  that  all  these,  especially  the  three 
first,  are  in  a  great  de^^ee  inter<lependent.  They 
should  therefore  be  discussed  together  wherever 
possible,  lint  in  some  cases  this  would  be  incon- 
venient, ami  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  separ- 
ately the  orientation  of  the  more  important  classes 
of  temjilos. 

I.  Ritual  acts.— The  practice  of  orientation  has 
been  very  gem-rally  observed  in  ritual  acts,  although 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  has  not  in  the  past 
Ictt  such  a  clear  record  as  have  temples  and 
burials. 

The  direction  in  whiih  the  suppliant  looks  when 
at  prayer  or  pi'rforming  ritual  ivXx  has  had,  we 
■hall  liiicl,  in  ulmost  every  form  of  religion  a  direct 
rulatioD  to  the  hud,  his  beliefs  about  it  and  the 


emotions  which  it  arouses.  Those  beliefs  and 
those  emotions  range  through  every  shade  from 
sun-worship  and  totemism  to  perhaps  mere  wonder 
at  the  never-fading  impressiveness  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  sunrise.  In  the  relatively  few  cases  in 
which  ritual  is  independent  of  the  position  or 
course  of  the  sun  it  is  governed  by  simple  and 
easilj'  ascertainaVde  facts,  such  as  the  Muham- 
madan's  prayer  towards  Mecca. 

It  is  probable  that  some  peoples  who  did  not 
orientate  their  buildings  did  face  a  particular 
direction  when  in  the  act  of  adoration  ;  some 
savage  races  who  have  not  reached  or  have  scarcely 
reached  the  stage  of  temple-building  observe  an 
orientation  in  their  ritual  ;  the  Jew  and  the 
Muhanimadan  observe  what  may  l>e  called  a 
'local'  orientation  in  prayer;  the  Christian  still 
retains  a  considerAble  amount  of  traditional  orienta- 
tion in  his  ritual. 

2.  Temples.  —  The  aspect  of  buildings  must 
almost  inevitably  have  a  close  relationship  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  prayer  is  uttered  or  the 
rite  performed,  for  it  is  governed  by  the  same 
ideas  —  this  notwithstanding  the  very  varyiug 
degrees  in  w  hich  the  building,  in  ditt'erent  religions, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  house  of  prayer  or  as  the 
home  of  a  god.  But,  whereas  a  more  or  less 
correct  gpneral  position  sufficed  or  suffices  for  the 
private  person  at  prayer,  the  temple  is  the  work 
and  the  instrument  of  the  profes-sors  of  religion 
and  for  the  most  part  of  somewhat  elaborate 
religions,  each  acknowledging  and  dedicating  its 
buildings  to  many  difl'erent  gods,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks,  or  in  honour  of  special  patron  saints,  aa 
in  the  (Christian  Church.  This  consideration  com- 
plicates, or  has  been  thought  to  complicate,  the 
inquiry  into  this  jiart  of  the  subjeit.  We  shall 
:ilso  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  the 
building,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  tradition  counts  for  much,  as  in  the 
Christian  Church  at  the  present  day,  long  after 
the  matter  has  ceased  to  be  thought  important  or 
indeed  to  have  any  meaning  at  all. 

3.  Burial.— The  position  of  the  body  in  relation 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  varies  much,  but  the 
underlying  idea  which  tiictated  it  is  in  the  main 
fairly  general.  Expressed  briefly,  it  is  that  a  dead 
person  is  laid  in  the  grave  in  that  position  which 
will  make  the  journey  of  the  spirit  as  easy  as 
possible.  The  journey  is  usually  to  a  home  of  the 
dead.  Consequently  the  position  varies  according 
to  the  conceiuion  of  that  horne. 

This  idea  of  facilitating  the  journey  of  the  dead 
is,  however,  sometimes  found  sicting  in  an  opposite 
direction  :  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  (ho  spirit 
in  the  grave.  Thus  the  soul  of  the  chief  sliould  con- 
tinue to  reside  among  and  to  protect  the  tribe  ;  that 
of  the  wicked  man  should  be  jirevented  from  return- 
ing to  the  village  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
surviving  relatives.  J.  G.  Kra/.er  sees  a  survival  of 
the  latter  feeling  in  the  custom  in  this  country, 
not  long  since  given  un,  of  burying  a  suicide  with 
a  stake  through  bis  body  {The  Belief  in  Immor- 
tality, London,  11)13,  i.  11)4).  The  further  opinion 
may  perhaps  be  hazarded  that  the  selection  of 
cross-roads  as  the  iilace  was  suggested  by  the 
thought  that,  if  tlu!  spirit  did  make  its  escape,  it 
iiiiglit  bo  puzzleil  as  to  which  road  led  home  ;  in 
the  same  way  it  is  still  believed  that  the  sick  are 
cured  by  being  taken  to  the  crossroads,  the 
original  iilea  probably  having  Iwen  that,  when  the 
evil  spirit  was  expelled  from  the  patient,  it  was 
liable  to  lose  its  way. 

The  jo\irney  of  the  spirit  may  be  made  {a)  to  the 
land  of  the  forefathers,  (h)  loan  under  world,  (r)  to  the 
isles  of  the  blest,  {</)  to  the jdace  where  the  totem  of 
the  dead  person  resides.  There  are  some  doubtful 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  namely  burial  towards  one 
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of  the  cardinal  points  or  in  the  path  of  the  sun — 
doubtful  because  tliey  may  after  all  prove  to  be 
connected  with  a  journey.  We  shall  nave  to  con- 
sider these  classes  more  at  large.  Meanwhile  we 
must  bear  in  mind  Frazer's  warning  not  to  expect 
uniformity  even  among  people  of  one  tribe  ;  modes 
in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  vary  according  to  sex, 
rank,  moral  character,  and  manner  of  death. 

(a)  The  land  of  the  forefathers. — The  journey  to 
the  land  of  the  forefathers  is  the  hypothesis  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  The  land  of  the  dead  is  the 
land  from  which  the  tribe  migrated.  Tlie  idea 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  The  dead  man 
has  gone  home.'  The  body  is  laid  with  the  feet 
in  that  direction.  It  is  this  hyjiothesis  that  now 
finds  favour  as  the  one  which  best  fits  the  facts, 
rather  than  that  of  Tylor,  to  which  further  refer- 
ence is  made  below.  But  it  will  none  the  more 
bear  too  general  an  application.  It  appears  to 
express  the  most  common  conception  among  savage 
tribes  at  the  present  time. 

(ft)  The  under  world.  —  The  most  familiar 
instance  of  this  conception  is  that  of  mediaeval 
Christianity.  The  belief  appears  to  be  shared  by 
some  primitive  peoples  of  to-day.  A.  C.  Kruijt, 
whose  observations  are  used  by  Perry,  maintains 
(see  art.  Indonesians,  vol.  vii.  p.  245)  that  an 
idea  common  to  all  conceptions  of  the  hereafter  is 
that  the  soul  has  to  cross  the  sea,  and  that  this 
belief  found  its  origin  in  the  theory  that  the  sun 
crossed  the  sea  every  day  on  its  way  to  the  land 
of  souls  under  the  earth ;  he  points  out  that  tlie 
word  meaning  '  setting  of  the  sun '  is  used  for 
dying,  and  states  that  many  of  the  tribes  think 
that  the  land  of  souls  is  under  the  earth. 

(c)  'The  isles  of  the  blest. — There  are  two  remark- 
able examples  of  belief  in  the  happy  islands.  They 
are  from  opposite  ends  of  Europe.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  second  W.  Kidgeway 
says : 

'  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  northern  cremationists,  like 
the  Acheans,  believed  that  the  Spirit-land  lay  in  the  West. 
Perhaps  the  ordinance  of  Odin  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
should  be  sent  out  to  sea  points  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  clear 
from  Procopius  [de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20]  that  in  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  the  peoples  of  north-west  Europe  held  that  the  soul 
of  the  departed  journeyed  westward  .  .  .  into  the  western  part 
of  Britain.  A  peninsula  opposite  Britain  was  inhabited  by  a 
folk  (probably  the  Veneti  of  Annorica  [BrittanyJ),  who  .  .  . 
were  subject  to  the  Fran  its,  but  paid  no  tribute  by  virtue  of 
the  ancient  service  of  ferrying  the  souls  out  into  the  Ocean  to 
Britain '  (The  Early  Age  of  Greece,  Cambridge.  1901,  i.  617). 

The  expression  '  to  go  west '  for  '  to  die '  is  still 
in  use  and  has  been  extended  to  include  anything 
that  is  lost. 

(d)  Totemism.  —  Two  instances  will  be  noted 
below  in  which  a  man  is  buried  with  his  head  to 
the  point  of  the  compass  appropriate  to  his  totem  ; 
but  these  may  prove  to  be  cases  of  class  («),  the 
journey  of  the  spirit  to  the  land  of  the  forefathers. 

Each  of  the  above  classes  presupposes  a  journey 
to  be  made  by  the  soul.  It  remains  to  notice  the 
apparent  exceptions  referred  to  above.  Burials, 
chiefly  prehistoric,  occur  which  seem  to  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  course  of  the  sun  and  do  not 
suggest  a  reference  to  a  journey.  Thus  the  graves 
of  Teutonic  peoples  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land often,  if  not  generally,  have  the  foot  towards 
the  N.  but  occasionally  to  the  S.  ;  sometimes  they 
are  E.  and  W.  with  the  foot  sometimes  E.  and 
sometimes  W.,  but  with  the  body  laid  on  its  side 
and  facing  S.  The  idea  may  have  been  a  desire 
for  comfort,  and  seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  wish 
to  lie  in  the  path  of  the  sun.  It  lends  some  weight 
to  Tyler's  hypothesis,  applied  by  him  no  doubt  too 
generally,  viz.  : 

Orientation  originates  in  '  the  association  in  men's  minds  of 
the  east  with  light  and  warmth,  lite  and  happiness  and  glory,  of 
the  west  with  darkness  and  chill,  death  and  decay,  [which] 
has  from  remote  ages  rooted  itself  in  religious  belief  *  and  has 
afifected  the  position  alike  of  temple  and  of  grave  {PC^  ii.  421). 


To  the  ancient  Egyptian  the  west  was  the  land 
of  souls  ;  he  complains  : 

'  The  West  is  a  land  of  sleep  and  of  heavy  shadows.  .  .  .  Let 
me  be  placed  by  the  edge  of  the  water  with  my  face  to  the 
North,  that  the  breezes  may  caress  me'  (G.  Maspero,  The  Dauni 
of  Civilization*,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901,  p.  113). 

The  legend  that  Christ  was  buried  with  His  head 
to  the  W.  is  attributed  by  Tylor  to  widespread 
solar  ideas.  We  have  an  instance  of  Australian 
tribesmen  who  prefer  to  lie  '  in  the  path  of  the 
sun '  (Johnson,  p.  274).  The  Tlingits,  a  people  of 
Alaska,  bury  with  the  head  to  the  sunrise  (Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  iii.  274)  ; 
the  reason  given,  namely  to  allow  the  spirit  to 
return,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  this  class  is 
really  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  posi- 
tion IS  determined  by  desire  to  facilitate  a  journey. 
As  a  doubtful  case  we  may  perhaps  class  with  it 
the  instance  mentioned  below  of  the  Egyptian 
buried  in  a  cramped  position  in  the  hojie,  it  is 
suggested,  of  facilitating  the  re-birth  of  the  body. 

4.  Superstition.  —  No  generalizations  can  at 
present  be  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Most  of  the  beliefs  may  presumably  have  some 
connexion,  now  lost,  with  ritual  and  ideas  of  death. 
A  few  examples  will  be  noted  below  (vi.  12,  x.  i, 
and  table  at  end  of  art.).  Probably  a  good  deal  of 
material  still  remains  to  be  collected. 

II.  Egypt. — i.  Temples.  —  The  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  been  indill'erent  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  their  temples  lay  ;  at  least,  if  they  had  a 
system,  it  is  by  most  people  considered  to  be 
unknown  to  us.  J.  Fergusson  expressly  states 
(Hist,  of  Architecture^,  London,  1891-93,  i.  119) 
that  they  did  not  orientate  their  buildings  ;  but  in 
his  day  no  system  had  been  suggested,  and  he 
accepted  the  obvious  reading  of  the  evidence. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  temples  face  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  silence  of  other  writers  on  Egyi)tian 
architecture  may  be  assumed  to  mean  that  they 
take  the  same  view  as  Fergusson,  and  students  of 
the  elaborate  religion  of  the  Egyptians  give  us^ 
little  help. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made,  however,  to 
reduce  the  apparent  confusion  to  a  system.  "Two 
of  these  attempts — those  of  Nissen  and  of  Lockyer 
— were  apparently  made  more  or  less  independently 
of  one  another,  but  they  may  he  considered 
together.     JN'issen  discusses  eleven  exanijiles. 

Every  temple  is  directed  towards  the  point  on  the  horizon  at 
which  the  sun  or  the  star  to  which  the  temple  is  dedicated  rose 
or  set  on  the  feast-day  at  the  time  when  the  temple  was  founded. 
Wlien  the  axis  of  a  temple  lies  nearly  E.  and  W.,  it  necessarily 
points  to  sunrise  on  some  day  of  the  year  and  to  sunset  on  some 
other  day,  and  the  temple  is  then  called  a  sun-temple.  If, 
however,  the  axis  points  to  a  spot  on  the  horizon  outside  the 
limits  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  midsummer,  the  temple  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  star-temple.  The  point  on  the  horizon  at  which 
the  sun  or  a  star  rises  on  any  particular  day  of  the  year  is  con- 
stantly changing,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  pole  of  the 
earth  round  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  it  is  pointed  out  by 
Lockyer  that  in  13,000  years  this  point  for  a  star  may  shift  Vi'. 
Some  star  is  then  looked  for  which  rose  or  set  at  that  particular 
spot  at  some  time  during  the  epoch  in  which  the  temple  must 
be  supposed,  on  archaeolos^ical  grounds,  to  have  been  founded. 
A  likely  star  having  been  found,  the  exact  date,  to  within  a 
very  few  decades,  at  which  it  rose  or  set  at  the  point  in  question 
is  easily  calculated.  This  date  is  the  date  of  the  building.  A 
likely  star  is  one  which  can  be  shown  to  have  some  possible 
connexion  with  the  temple,  and  great  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
finding  such  connexions  ;  e.g.,  the  temple  of  Sebak-Ra  at  Ombos 
seems  to  point  towards  the  setting  of  Arcturus,  which  was 
sometimes  represented  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  crocodile,  and  the 
god  Sebak-Ra  was  also  represented  as  crocodile-headed  (Nissen, 
Orientation,  p.  52).  Inscriptions  from  Annu,  Denderah,  .ind 
elsewhere  are  quoted  by  both  Nissen  and  Lockyer  describing 
the  foundation  of  temples,  a  ceremony  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance :  the  king  himself  stretches  the  measuring-cord  and  directs 
his  glance  to  the  course  of  the  rising  stars,  liis  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  Great  Bear,  and  he  gives  the  comers  of  the  temple.  But  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Denderah  inscription  is  very  late  ;  it  refers 
to  the  emperor  Augustus,  who,  it  is  said,  was  never  at  Denderah  ; 
nor  did  the  Great  Bear  set  at  Denderah  in  bis  time ;  it  must 
therefore  reproduce  an  earlier  inscription  (Lockyer,  The  Daivn 
of  Astronomy,  p.  178).  An  exact  orientation  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  Lockyer  suggests  that  the  long  series  of  halls 
and  courts  which  formed  an  Egyptian  temple  would  make  an 
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excellent  telescope  of  a  sort ;  the  halls,  especially  those  at  the 
farther  end,  were  dark,  and  the  dividing  walls  were  each 
pierced  by  a  central  doorway ;  a  priest  standing  in  the  dark 
at  the  farther  end,  looking  through  this  long  series  of  door- 
way's, would  have  a  good  view  of  a  star  at  heliacal  rising,  i.e. 
risingr  a  little  before  sunri^^e,  and  would  thus  be  warned  that  it 
was  time  to  prejtare  sacrifice  ;  the  fairway  to  the  horizon  was 
always  carefully  preserved  uninterrupted.  True,  later  temples 
were  sometimes  built  right  across  the  fairway,  but  that  was 
done  on  purpose  by  the  later  priests  to  spite  those  of  the  old 
temple.  The  sun-temples  make  admirable  observatories  for 
ascertaining  the  exact  time  of  the  summer  solstice ;  the 
measurement  of  time  was  a  most  important  matter  in  an  agrri- 
cultural  country  ;  it  was  a  duty  monopolized  by  the  priests. 
The  orientation  of  star-temples  ifl  often  what  we  may  call 
indirect,  i.e.,  it  is  not  the  long  axis,  but  the  short,  that  points 
to  the  rising  of  the  star,  as  at  Denderah  and  Edfu  (Nissen,  pp. 
36,  43)  ;  and  the  Ei^optians  had  the  habit  of  buildinc  neighbour- 
ing temples  at  right  angles  to  one  another  (Lockyer,  pp.  168, 
316  ;  Nissen,  p.  69X 

These  views  have  been  accepted  by  R.  Phen6 
Spiers  {EBr'^,  s.v.  'Orientation'),  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  and  F.  C.  Penrose.  They  are  strongly 
controverted  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(clxxx.  [1894]  418  flF.).  The  weak  points  of  the 
theory,  besides  those  indicated  above,  are  that, 
owing  to  the  movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  the 
same  star  would  not  serve  for  more  than  200  or 
300  years,  as  Lockyer  admits  ;  that  that  is  a  very 
short  space  of  time  in  Egj'ptian  history,  so  that 
the  fact  must  have  been  observed  comparatively 
soon  ;  that  the  very  late  inscriptions  describing  the 
setting  out  of  the  temple  with  a  cord  by  the  king, 
inscriptions  rewritten  and  indeed  freely  'edited,' 
sliould  not  be  accepted  as  plain  statements  of  fact, 
devoid  of  poetic  or  religious  fervour.  The  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  indeed,  points  out  that 
the  older  insci  iptions  say  nothing  about  the  star, 
while  in  the  later  instances  '  the  Great  Bear ' 
.'simply  means  'the  north.'  Lockyer  does  not 
support  his  views  of  Egyptian  sacerdotal  history 
by  reference  to  authorities.  Nissen  is  less  fanci- 
ful, but  scarcely  more  convincing. 

The  sun  and  stars  entered  .so  largely  into 
Egyptian  religion  and  the  observation  of  their 
moveriient.s  was  so  important  for  making  tlie 
calendar  that  the  case  can  at  most  be  said  to  be 
not  proven.  This  would  seem  to  be  tlie  view  of 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  (art.  Architecture 
[Egyptian],  vol.  i.  p.  72211'.),  who,  however, 
ai)pears  to  avoid  a  delinite  statement  of  opinion. 
lie  does,  indeed,  give  interesting  facts  about  the 
temple  of  Abydos  (p.  72,3'),  but  no  explanation  of 
them  or  even  a  hint  as  to  whether  lie  thinks  an 
exijlanalion  is  required.  In  the  earliest  plan  the 
entrance  is  a  passage  between  walls  4  ft.  apart  and 
35  ft.  long,  facing  S.  ;  it  is  probably  of  the  1st 
dynasty  ;  in  the  new  temples  of  the  Vlth  dynasty 
the  principal  door  is  to  tlie  N.  and  the  le.sser  to 
the  S.  J  later  still  it  was  several  times  rebuilt  or 
remodelled  facing  N.  and  then  E.  ;  in  all  there  are 
••even  {air)  dillerent  plans,  dating  from  tlie  Lst  to 
the  XXVIth  dyna.sty  and  facing  successively  S., 
N.,  N.  ?,  N.,  N.?,  E.,  E.,  E. 

2.  Burials. — In  the  earliest  burials  in  Egypt  the 
body  is  said  to  be  laid  on  the  left  side,  lying  N. 
and  S.  with  face  towards  the  E.  (Maspero,  pji. 
112 A,  361).  Budge,  referring  ajipareiitly  to  the 
same  period,  says  that  the  skeleton  is  l.'iid  on  the 
left  side  with  limbs  bent  and  the  face  generally  to 
the  S.,  adding,  however,  that  ni>  iiiviuialile  rule 
hecms  to  have  been  observed  as  to  the  puiuts  of  the 
coinpaHH.  At  a  sonicwhat  lali^r  but  still  pre- 
historic time  and  before  the  days  of  einhalMiing, 
the  graves  are  'oriented  either  north  or  somIIi' 
{[■:r/if/)li/tn  Idnnsvflhe.  Futiin:  Life,  p.  LOO),  liudgo 
lliliiks  that  the  criiiiiped  attitude,  the  ante-natal 
|Hmitirin  of  the  child,  may  perhaps  have  been 
n4lopted  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re-birth  of  the 
ImmIv  (p.  102). 

Tlie  royal  tombs  of  the  Ist  dynasty  at  Abvilos 
are  maiiu  parallel  t<i  tlio  river  valley  and  hill  line. 


and  not  true  to  the  cardinal  points,  the  nominal 
N.S.  line  being  really  N.W.  and  S.E.  But  the 
builders  recognized  this  diagonal  direction  (Etjt/p- 
turn  Explor.  Fund  Report,  London,  IHOO,  pt.  i.). 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  of  the  IVth  dynasty 
(variously  estimated  at  40u0  to  GOOO  B.C.).  They 
are  accuratelj'  set  out  so  that  one  side  faces  due  N. 
They  are  not  absolutely  accurate  ;  the  sides  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  which  should  point  N.,  do 
actually  bear  4'  W.  of  N.  Petrie  (The  Pyramida 
and  Temples  of  Gizeh,  London,  1893,  pp.  40-42) 
thinks  that  this  discrepancy  is  due,  not  to  a  fault 
in  the  setting  out,  but  to  a  movement  of  the  pole  ; 
he  thus  tacitly  assumes  that  absolute  accuracy  was 
desired.  Six  of  the  nine  remaining  pyramids  at 
Gizeh  have  a  N.  entrance  passage  sloping  down 
towards  the  centre  at  a  mean  angle  of  26°  47' ;  and 
at  Abousseir,  of  the  only  two  which  are  sufficiently 
well  preserved,  one  has  a  passage  at  an  angle  of 
27°  5',  and  the  other  at  '26°.  All  these  must  have 
given  view  of  the  then  pole  star  at  its  lower 
culmination — '  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  unintentional'  (J.  F.  \V. 
Herschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy"',  London,  1867, 
p.  205  f. ). 

Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  E.  side  of  each 
pyramid  there  was  a  teni)>le,  where  the  worship  of 
the  deified  king  was  carried  on. 

The  temple,  Ba.\'8  I'etrie  (p.  81),  looked  *  towards  the  pyramid 
which  stood  on  the  W.  of  it  (the  "  blessed  West,"  the  land  of 
souls).' 

In  connexion  with  the  second  pyramid  temple 
there  is  a  granite  temple  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  A  paved  causeway  leads  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  granite  temple  is  duly  orientated  to 
the  E.,  but  it  is  about  E.  by  S.  of  the  pyramid, 
this  position  evidently  being  decided  by  the  lie  of 
the  ground.  A  causeway  also  runs  E.  from  the 
third  pyramid  temple. 

Most  of  the  other  pyramids  of  Egypt  face  N. 
with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  inaccuracy,  and  all 
have  the  entrance  to  the  N.  Of  that  at  Sakkara 
the  N.S.  line  is,  according  to  Kergusson,  4'  35"  E. 
of  N. 

In  the  Sudan,  however,  there  are  some  important 
groups  of  pyramids  which  are  placed  diagonally  to 
the  meridian.  These  are  at  (iebal  Barkal  and  at 
Meroe,  east  of  the  Nile,  and  at  Nuri  or  Belal,  west 
of  the  Nile.  The  shrines  are  against  the  S.E. 
f.u'cs.  Budge,  who  made  observations,  accepts 
the  views  of  Lockyer  and  Penrose  [and  Nis.sen], 
and  holds  that  these  pyramid.s  are  orientated  to  the 
sun  or,  where  its  rays  could  not  enter  the  shrine, 
to  some  star  (Proc.  Royal  Hoc.  London,  Ixv.  333). 

The  Sphinx  seems  to  have  been  called  Har-em- 
khu  by  the  ancient  Fgyiitians  (the  Harmakhisof 
the  Greeks  and  Romans),  equivalent  to  '  Horns  on 
the  horizon'  or  the  sun  in  the  act  of  rising.  The 
sun  god  Horus  takes  several  forms,  one  of  which 
was  '  Horus  of  the  two  [i.e..  E.  and  W.]  horizons.' 
Horus  in  one  of  his  qualities  is  primarily  the  god 
of  the  sunrise,  and  as  such  is  the  counterpart  of 
Hathor,  the  god  of  the  west,  who  received  the 
diNid.  It  is  this  eastward  gaze  of  his  that  has 
nmdc  the  Sphinx  so  imiue.Hsivo  to  all  wlio  have 
bclii'ld  him,  and  that  long  ago  gained  for  him  the 
nanio  of  'the  Watcher.'  The  work  is  usualiy 
attributed  to  the  XVII Ith  dynasty  (c.  I6tli  anil 
I71I1  centuries  11. C),  by  which  time  the  origin  of 
all  forms  of  religion  was  sought  in  sun-worship, 
and  nearly  every  principal  deity  became  anialga- 
mat<'d  with  the  sun-god  (A.  Wiedemann,  Hdiijion 
of  the  Ancient  Egi/ptiiins,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897, 
p.  I'J). 

Hut,  though  theology  may  have  changed  during 
the  course  of  ancient  Egy|>tian  history,  we  may 
safely  guess  that  ritual,  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  remained  very  much  the  same  in  that 
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most  conservative  land.     Egypt  was  a  land  of  sun- 
worship  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  earliest 

ire-!u.«toric  times  till  the  dawn  of  the  present  era. 

i'he  worship  centred  in  Pa  Ra  (the  house  of  Rfi), 
the  Greek  Heliopolis.  Thither  a  Pharaoh  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty  went  in  procession,  and  on  the 
sandhill  sacrificed  before  the  god  Ka  at  his  rising 
and,  returning  to  the  great  temple  of  the  sun, 
went  alone  into  the  holy  of  holies  to  see  the  god, 
his  father,  Ka  himself  (ib.  p.  21). 

The  mastabas,  or  private  tombs  of  dynasties  III. 
to  X.,  have  generally  the  entrance  to  the  E., 
sometimes  to  the  N.  or  S.,  never  to  the  W.  There 
was  also  a  sort  of  blocked-up  door  facing  E.  ;  this 
was  for  the  use  of  the  dead  ;  the  spirit  could  enter 
or  leave  by  it.  An  inscription  is  recorded  invok- 
ing blessing  on  the  dead  '  that  burial  might  be 
granted  to  him  in  Amenttt  the  land  of  the  West' 
(Maspero,  p.  250).  At  the  far  end  of  the  building, 
set  back  in  a  recess  in  the  W.  wall,  is  a  stele. 
Wiedemann  thus  describes  a  funeral : 
'  When  the  tomb  had  been  reached,  the  coffin  was  set  up  on 
end,  with  face  turned  towards  the  south,  on  a  small  sandhill 
intended  to  represent  the  Mountain  of  the  West — the  realm  of 
the  dead  '  (p.  236). 

III.  Assyria,  Chald^sa,  Persia:  temples 
AND  BURIALS. — Our  knowledge  of  these  regions 
in  ancient  times  is  still  marred  by  serious  lacun;e. 
Tlie  old  Chaldfeans  had  their  theory  of  a  world  of 
the  dead — either  an  under  world  or  one  lying  E. 
or  N.  Of  burial  places  other  than  those  of  royal 
persons  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  and  even  of 
those  the  authorities  do  not  tell  us  much. 

The  temple,  a  succession  of  terraces  about  three 
in  number,  forming  a  sort  of  irregular  stepped 
pyramid,  was  placed  with  its  corners  to  the  cardinal 
points  —  6. g'.,  the  temple  of  Nannar  at  Uru  in 
Chaldsea  (Maspero,  p.  629)  and  Nin-mah  at  Babylon 
(T.  G.  Pinches,  art.  Architecture  [Assyro- 
Babylonian],  vol.  i.  p.  689'').  This  may  be  chance, 
but,  in  describing  the  precinct  of  the  temple-tower 
of  lielus  at  Babylon,  Pinches  says  : 

•In  accordance  with  the  usual  Babylonian  custom,  the  angles 
indicated  the  cardinal  points,  and  each  side  had  an  entrance. 
Inside  the  enclosure  .  .  .  stood  some  kind  of  erection  200  ft. 
square,  connected  with  the  zi'jqurat,  or  tower,  and  having 
round  its  base  the  chapels  or  temples  of  the  various  gods,  on  all 
four  sides,  and  facing  the  cardinal  points '  (p.  690  f .). 
The  principal  buildings,  with  the  couch  of  the  god 
and  the  throne,  were  to  the  W.  (p.  691').  Sippara 
and  Larsa,  cities  where  the  sun-god  was  wor- 
shipped, have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
Persepolis  was  orientated  to  the  cardinal  points. 
The  palace  of  Sargon  in  Mesopotamia  has  its 
diagonals  pointing  to  them. 

IV.  Greece.— J.  Temples. —  The  normal  posi- 
tion of  a  Greek  teinple  is  approximately  E.  and 
W.,  and  it  was  an  E.  aspect  that  was  aimed  at. 
But  an  E.  aspect  meant  the  opposite  of  what  we 
now  mean.  A  religion  like  Christianity  which 
has  developed  an  indoor  congregational  worship 
considers  the  position  of  the  altar  within  the 
temple  and  the  attitude  of  the  worshipper  as  the 
essential  points ;  the  position  of  the  door  is  a 
corollary.  But  in  a  religion  such  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  where  the  temple  is  a  mysterious 
home  of  the  god  entered  by  the  few  while  the 
people  remain  in  the  temenos  to  see  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  the  entrance  front  and  the  altar  before  it  that 
are  the  first  considerations.  Greek  temples  there- 
fore generally  have  the  entrance  to  the  E.  ;  the 
altar  (see  art.  ALTAR  [Greek],  vol.  i.  p.  343")  is,  if 
possible,  placed  in  front  of  it  on  the  main  axis  and 
so  that  the  person  sacrificing  faced  E.  with  his 
back  to  the  temple — e.ff.,  temples  of  Aphsea  at 
vEgina,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If  this  was  difficult 
or  impossible,  the  altar  was  elsewhere,  as  that  of 
Zeus  at  Olj  mpia  and  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens. 

By   far    the    greater    number  of    temples   face 


towards  the  E.  Nissen's  useful  list  of  113  Greek 
temples  (pt.  ii.  p.  224)  shows  that  75  per  cent  are 
within  an  arc  of  50°,  or  25°  on  either  side  of  true 
E.,  while  more  than  half  are  within  an  arc  of  20', 
or  10°  on  either  side  of  E.  Of  the  remainder  there 
are  four  principal  groups  with  the  entrance  facing 
approximately  N.E.,  N.,  W.,  and  S.  There  are 
several  large  gaps :  no  temples  have  the  entrance 
to  S.S.E.,  N.N.E.,  N.N.VV.,  or  W.N.W.,  while 
there  is  a  gap  of  no  less  than  65°  from  about 
W.S.W.  to  nearly  due  S.  containing  only  two 
temples.  This  distribution  is  partly  geographical 
and  partly  according  to  cult,  out  never  directly 
chronological. 

Geographically  all  temples  on  the  mainland, 
with  but  five  exceptions,  lace  between  N.E.  and 
S.E.,  the  bulk  of  them  either  just  N.  of  E.  or 
about  E.S.E.  ;  those  in  Sicily  and  Italy  are  for  the 
most  part  just  S.  of  E.  ;  the  islands  and  Asia 
Minor  form  three  nearly  equal  groups  facing  E., 
S.,  and  W.  fairly  accurately. 

Grouped  under  cults,  the  temples  of  Zeus, 
Athene,  Asklepios,  and  Hera  face  fairly  uniformly 
E.,  except  when  Ln  some  Asia  Minor  examples  the 
door  is  turned  to  W.  or  S.  The  temples  of 
Artemis,  Diouysos,  and  Demeter  show  rather 
greater  variation.  Temples  to  Apollo  point  in 
many  directions.  Among  the  temples  of  unknown 
dedication  there  is  singular  uniformity :  they  all 
face  nearly  due  E.,  except  one,  which  is  nearly 
dueS. 

Although  no  general  classification  according  to 
period  can  be  combined  withla  classification  accord- 
ing to  direction,  yet  dates  of  buildings  cannot  be 
ignored  :  thus  the  Asia  Minor  temples  of  Zeus  and 
Athene  facing  W.  and  S.  are  late,  those  of  Artemis 
early ;  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  Delos 
temples  in  this  connexion.  Still  less  can  we 
neglect  the  period  of  the  cult  in  examining  the 
direction,  as  we  shall  see  in  considering  the  temples 
of  Isis  and  Serapis.  Most  important  of  all  will  be 
the  original  seat  of  the  cult,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

The  normal  aspect  of  the  entrance  to  a  Greek 
temple  is  therefore  E.  Deviations  from  it  are 
abnormal  and  are  of  varying  degrees  of  importance. 
The  reason  of  the  E.  aspect  must  be  sought  in  sun- 
worship  of  some  sort ;  the  time  and  perhaps  the 
place  of  its  origin  are  obscured  by  distance. 
Statues  of  gods  before  house  or  temple  doors  were 
called  Saifiovcs  dyTijXioi,  'deities  facing  the  sun.'  In 
Homer's  poems,  says  L.  R.  Farnell  (art.  Greek 
Religion,  vol.  vi.  p.  401'),  the  sun  was  anthropo- 
morphized, but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  so  lor  the 
average  Greek,  who  merely  kissed  his  hand  to  it 
every  morning  or  bowed  to  it  on  coming  out  of  his 
house.  The  same  author  points  out  that  the 
earliest  temples — Homeric  and  pre-Homeric  of  the 
Minoan-Myceniean  culture — are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, domestic  chapels  in  royal  palaces  and  mark 
the  sacred  character  of  the  king  (p.  397'').  Of  the 
palaces  themselves  those  that  are  known  to  us  do 
not  face  E.  :  Tiryns  and  Phylakopi  face  due  S.  ; 
Mycenae  about  W.N.W.  ;  'Troy  S.E.  ;  Knossos 
seems  to  have  had  several  fronts,  one  about  S.  by 
W.  and  others  to  the  corresponding  points.  Some 
of  these  sites  are  too  cramped  to  have  atiorded  a 
choice  of  aspect. 

Some  light  is  obtained  from  literature,  but  it  is 
not  conclusive. 

In  the  Ion  of  Euripides  the  great  tent  set  up  b^  Ion,  the  son 
of  Apollo,  is  scrupulously  orientated — for  it  is  a  lepoi/,  a  sacred 
or  tabu  place — so  that  it  should  not  face  the  mid  shafts  of  the 
sun's  fire  nor  its  dying  rays  (lines  1132-H37).  On  the  roof  were 
embroidered  pictures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  certain  stars. 
There  is  nothing  to  connect  the  tent  with  Apollo-worsliip  and 
the  orientation  seems  to  aim  not  so  much  at  facing  N.  and  E. 
as  at  avoiding  S.  and  W. 

Hesiod  (c.  SOO  B.C.)  has  some  passages  in  Works  and  Days 
referring  to  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  the  time  for  reap- 
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ing  and  other  agricultural  work,  and  other  ancient  authors 
refer  to  the  means  of  measuring  time  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Deviations  from  true  E.,  where  these  are  slight, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  dedications  to  Zeus  and  Athene, 
may  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways :  tliey  may 
be  due  to  indifference  as  to  exactness,  or  we 
may,  witli  Nissen  and  Penrose,  see  in  them  de- 
liberate intention  in  conformity  with  an  elaborate 
system. 

These  authors  suggest  that  the  axis  is  directed  to  the  point  of 
sunrise  on  the  fea8t-day ;  that  the  variations  among  temples 
having  the  same  dedication  are  due  to  the  varjing  customs  in 
different  states,  and  to  the  varying  position  of  the  place  of  sun- 
rise caused  by  the  movements  of  the  earth's  axis  ;  that  the 
latter  cause  incidentally  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  date  of 
the  t«mple  ;  that  it  was  important  for  the  priest  to  have  warn- 
ing of  sunrise  so  that  he  might  prepare  the  sacrifice  ;  and  that 
this  was  given  to  him  by  the  appearing  of  a  star  which  was 
known  to  rise  a  little  before  the  sun.  Both  Penrose  and 
Nissen,  by  calculating  from  the  known  movement  of  the  earth's 
axis  (the  precession  of  the  equinoxes),  have  arrived  at  dates  at 
which  the  axes  of  most  of  the  extant  temples  would  point  to  a 
heliacal  star.  They  have  thus  fixed  the  dates  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temples.  Penrose  points  out  that  the  dates  thus 
deduced  are  in  most  cases  clearly  earlier  than  the  existing 
remains.  His  explanation  is  that  the  temple  has  been  rebuilt 
on  an  old  site,  and  the  direction  of  the  old  axis  has  been 
followed.  Lockyer  agrees  in  the  general  theory,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  by  J.  B.  8.  Holborn  (art.  Arobitecturb  [Greek], 
vol.  i.  p.  73Sa)  and  bj'  Spiers  (£-Brii,  s.v.  'Orientation'),  who 
both  state  that  temples  of  gods  face  E.  and  those  of  heroes 
W.  It  is  opposed  with  force  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (clxxx.  418)  in  an  article  on  Lockyer'e  Dawn  of 
Astnmomp. 

The  theory  indeed  seems  to  require  a  broader 
ba.sis  of  evidence.  Penrose  himself  points  out  that 
the  same  star  would  not  serve  for  more  than  2(10 
or  300  years,  and  he  tinds  that  at  the  rebuilding  of 
a  temple  the  axis  has  sometimes  followed  the  star 
and  sometimes  not. 

The  fact  that  most  temples  point  nearly  due  E. 
may  be  due  to  an  old  tradition  having  been  adhered 
to  and  fairly  accurately  carried  out.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  we  may,  with  Nissen,  find  the  explanation 
in  the  Greek  calendar :  the  chief  festivals  were 
equinoctial— March,  April,  and  early  May  (from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  beginning  of 
harvest  [May]),  and  August,  September,  and  the 
beginning  of  October,  interrupted  by  vintage  and 
ended  liy  the  closing  of  navigation. 

Certainly  the  importance  of  accurate  observation 
of  the  movements  of  the  stars  for  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar  and  for  timing  agricultural  opera- 
tions wa.**  fully  realized.  The  terms  'heliacal,' 
'acronychal,'  and  'cosmical'  rising  and  setting 
were  used  by  the  early  astronomers. 

After  this  general  indication  we  may  take  a 
closer  view.  The  temples  of  Zeus  and  Athene 
show,  as  stated  above,  a  general  agreement,  but 
there  is  considerable  diflercnoe  between  tlie  two 
limits — some  30°  in  the  ca.se  of  Zeus  and  21°  in  the 
case  of  Athene,  not  including  the  early  temple  at 
Miletus,  Asia  Slinor.  In  Asia  Minor  Zens  has  a 
temiile  at  Magnesia  with  the  door  due  \V.  ('2'20 
B.C.  [Ni8.sen]) ;  Athene  has  two  at  Miletus  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  E.S. K.  and  S.K.W.,  and 
one  at  Pergamon  due  S.  With  these  exceptions, 
there  is  no  connexion  between  direction  of  axis 
and  geographical  position.  There  is  a  difl'crence 
of  nearly  4  l)ctween  the  early  (cniple  of  Athene 
on  the  Aeropiilis  and  the  Parthenon  :  they  are 
respectively  200"  .')5'  and  257°  7',  given  S.  =0''and 
going  Hunwi-fc  (Nissen,  Penrose). 

Allicne,  AsklepioH,  and  Demeter  keep  their  E. 
door  at  Priene,  Asia  Minor.  The  two  temples  of 
Artemis  in  Awia  Minor,  at  l'>pliesus  and  Magnesia, 
have  the  door  aiiproxiMuitply  to  W.,  though  (hey 
difTer  conHidcrably  in  direction  of  axis.  This 
revemal  is  perhaps  duo  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  with  Iho  Asiatic  goddess. 

The  Kieehtheiim  points  rather  N.  of  R.,  being 
nearly  pariillel  with  the  I'urthiiion.  'I'lie  Tluiseuni 
is  13°  8.  of  £.  ;  Nivsen  holds  with  the  view  tliat  it 


has  nothing  to  do  with  Theseus,  but  connects  it 
with  lacchus,  son  of  Demeter,  and  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  (p.  177). 

This  brings  us  to  Demeter.  Her  temples  are 
mostly  not  far  from  parallel  with  one  another 
and  with  one  of  the  two  Persephone  temples,  while 
they  are  only  12°  removed  from  the  Theseuin  on 
one  side,  and  14°  from  the  second  Perseplione 
temple  on  the  other  side,  their  axis  pointing  295* 
or  about  E.S.E.  These  Demeter  temples  are 
widely  scattered — Eleusis  and  Sicily.  But  in  Asia 
Minor  there  is  one  temple  of  Demeter  at  Priene, 
and  in  Arcadia  a  temple  of  Despcena,  the  Arcadian 
name  of  Persephone,  both  facing  due  E.  In  Sicily 
at  Selinus  there  is  a  temple  said  to  be  of  Demeter 
facing  almost  N.E.  ;  this  is  remarkable  because  all 
the  eijjht  other  temj>les  at  Selinus  are  exactly 
parallel  with  one  another  and  face  somewhat  S. 
of  E.,  or  not  far  from  the  direction  of  the  other 
Demeter  temples. 

The  temples  of  Apollo  present  perhaps  the 
greatest  proldem  in  Greek  orientation.  Even 
Nissen,  who  has  an  explanation  for  most  things, 
admits  that  they  are  difficult.  They  point  in 
many  directions.  This  is  proViably  due  to  the 
foreign  extraction  of  the  god  :  he  has  been  thought 
to  have  come  from  Asia,  from  Egypt,  from  the 
north.  Farnell  says  (art.  Greek  Keligion,  voL 
vi.  p.  SOS')  that  he  was  no  doubt  a  cult  figure  of 
tribes  other  than  Aclueans,  and  that  in  the  Hyper- 
borean ritual,  which  reflects  at  points  the  earliest 
days  of  Hellenism,  we  can  follow  the  track  of 
Ajiollo's  invasion  from  the  north.  Nissen  ingeni- 
ously suggests  that  the  simple  mountain  shepherds 
of  Arcadia  and  .lEtolia  accepted  with  the  foreign 
god  his  foreign  ritual  and  gave  to  his  temples  at 
BassiP,  near  Phigeleia,  and  at  Thermon  the  N.S. 
axis  with  the  door  at  the  N.  end  (that  at  Bassie 
has  also  a  door  in  the  E.  side) ;  but  advanced  city 
communities  with  a  popular  theology  adjusted  the 
axis  to  suit  their  own  views  ;  thus  the  temples  at 
Selinus  and  Syracuse  face  due  E.,  and  that  at 
Corinth  nearly  so.  But  on  this  hypothesis  the 
ttMiiple  at  Delphi  facing  N.E.  and  that  at  Didyuift 
in  Argolis  a  little  S.  of  N.E.  are  dithcult  to  place. 
The  temple  at  Metapontum  on  the  south  coast  of 
Italy,  with  the  entrance  to  the  S.E.,  may  be  said 
tocoiiforiii  with  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  that  in 
the  /Kgean  island  of  Thera  is  parallel  with  it ; 
that  at  Letoon  has  its  door  to  the  S.S.  \V.  There 
remain  two  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  one  facing 
line  K.  and  the  other  due  W.  j  these  must  be 
]>iuely  political,  faced  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  times  to  whieli  they  belong,  as  Athens  or  A.sia 
Minor  was  in  the  ascendant.  Besides  these  there 
are  in  Delos  two  old  tem])les  facing  W.  which, 
Nissen  says,  Wilhelm  Diirpfeld  is  inclined  to  dedi- 
cate to  Apollo;  liiially  there  is  the  nameless 
temple  at  Myeenie  with  the  doorway  to  the  S., 
which  is  ]ierhai)s  more  likely  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  than  t«  any  other  god. 

The  Delos  temples  were  first  built  facing  W. — 
thc!  rock-oit,  the  Leto,  two  which  are  nameless, 
and  one  dedicated  to  Apollo.  Tiio  aspect  is  per- 
haps due  to  tlie  influence  of  Asia  Minor — except  of 
course  the  rock-eut.  Then,  under  the  influence  of 
Athens  in  the  4th  cent.,  the  temples  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  were  built  with  the  door  to  the  E.,  and 
liiiiilly,  according  to  Nissen,  when  the  island 
passed  away  from  Athens,  the  temple  of  the 
foreign  Isis  looked  W. 

A  foreign  god,  as  Nissen  points  out,  may  retain 
or  may  yield  his  nalive  ritual.  We  have  seen  that 
Apollo  illustrates  both  ]irocessns.  At  Alexan<lrift 
the  parent  lenipleof  Serapis  fnees  S.  :  the  daughter 
at  'laormina  is  turned  K.,  while  in  Delos  she  keR)i8 
the  door  to  the  S.  The  temple  of  l.sis  is  turned  tO 
the  W.  at  Delos,  but  keeps  its  S.  door  at  I'rienc. 
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It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
aspect  or  temples  was  murh  more  than  a  fashion, 
that  it  expresses  any  rieliiiite  idea  in  theolotjy. 
We  have  an  exactly  parallel  case  in  the  Christian 
Church  ;  most  of  our  buildings  have  the  door  to 
the  W.,  but  in  some  of  the  most  famous  it  is  to  the 
E.  Probably  few  people  are  aware  of  the  latter 
fact,  even  when  they  areattending  service,  although 
it  sometimes  requires  a  slightly  different  ritual. 
Perhaps  to  the  Greek  the  matter  was  a  little  more 
important,  but  not  much. 

The  temple  with  the  door  to  the  W.  did  not  face 
W.,  any  more  than  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  faces  W.  ; 
it  only  faced  E.  in  a  different  manner.  Nissen 
thinks  that  it  did  face  W.,  and  that  this  aspect 
symbolizes  'world  empire.'  So  it  does,  but  the 
symbolism  is  of  the  20th  cent,  and  Teutonic.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  on  the  feast-day  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  were  to  fall  througli  the  open 
door  and  light  up  the  statue  of  the  god,  and  the 
northward-facing  temple  at  Bassse  has  indeed  the 
fauious  side  door  to  the  E. ,  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  statue  stood.  But  how  could  this  have  been 
arranged  in  a  westward-facing  temple  ?  A  hypae- 
thral  opening  would  throw  only  a  reflected  light 
on  the  figure.  Vitruvius  has  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

2.  Burials. — The  Greek  idea  of  death  is  com- 
plicated by  many  cross-currents,  but  the  notion  of 
a  voyage  or  a  journey  of  some  sort  enters  largely 
into  it.  S.  Baring-Gould  says  (A  Book  of  Folklore, 
London,  n.d.,  p.  160)  that  the  ancient  Greek 
inscribed  the  word  eCTrXoia,  '  favouraljle  voyage,' 
on  a  gravestone  and  that  his  descendant  carves  a 
pair  of  oars. 

In  five  shaft  graves  on  the  Acropolis  at  Mycenae 
two  bodies  lie  N.  and  S.,  with  feet  to  S.,  and 
all  the  others,  eleven  or  more,  lie  E.  and  \V.  with 
feet  to  W.  At  Vaphio  the  chief  is  laid  E.  and 
W.  with  feet  to  E.  ;  possibly  this  is  only  in  order 
that  he  should  face  the  door  of  the  tomb,  which  is 
to  E. 

Ridgeway  (i.  490)  thinks  that  we  may  infer  that 
burial  with  feet  to  W.  was  the  characteristic 
orientation  of  the  autochthonous  race.  He  points 
out  (i.  516)  that  Odysseus  did  not  descend  into 
Hades  as  did  yEneas  and  Dante  ;  he  sailed  west ; 
and  in  post-Homeric  belief  there  was  no  under 
world,  but  isles  of  the  blest,  which  lay  in  the  west. 
At  Phylakopi  in  Melos  the  orientation  of  the 
tombs  depended  wholly  on  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  (Hellenic  Society,  suppl.  paper  no.  4 
[1904],  p.  234). 

In  later  times  the  position  of  the  body  varied. 
Thus  Solon  proved  the  justice  of  the  claim  of 
Athens  to  Salamis  as  against  the  Megarians  by 
pointing  out  that  the  tombs  which  he  opened  faced 
E.,  ami  that  the  corpses  in  them  were  turned  to 
the  E.  in  the  Athenian  fashion.  We  have  there- 
fore the  tradition  at  least  that  in  the  days  of 
Solon  (c.  600  B.C.)  there  were  in  different  parts  of 
Greece  two  well  recognized  positions  for  the  body. 
Such  customs  '  probably  .  .  .  depend  on  the  ideas 
which  each  people  has  formed  of  the  direction  in 
which  lies  the  land  of  the  dead  '  (Frazer,  Totemism 
and  Exogamy,  iv.  214). 

v.  Bomb. — i.  Temples. — It  is  generally  agreed 
among  modern  writers  that  the  Romans,  whatever 
their  theories,  did  not  orientate  their  buildings 
(W.  J.  Anderson  and  R.  P.  Spiers,  Greek  and 
Roman  Architecture^,  London,  1907,  p.  188).  The 
silence  of  Fergusson,  of  Middleton  (Remains  of 
Ancient  Rome,  2  vols.,  London,  1892),  and  of 
Lanciani  is  perhaps  as  eloquent  on  the  same  side. 
E.  A.  Gardner  (art.  Altar  [Roman],  vol.  i.  p. 
349)  says  that,  the  orientation  of  the  temples  being 
varied,  that  of  the  altar  varied  also,  and  that,  from 
the  position  of  the  altar,  the  sacrificer  appears  to 


have  stood  with  his  side  to  the  temple,  and  in  some 
cases  with  his  back  to  it.  J.  Diirm  laj'S  it  down 
that  the  Etruscan  rule  required  that  the  temple 
axis  should  be  N.  and  S.  ;  that  the  Roman  turned 
to  the  E.  during  prayer ;  therefore  either  the 
temple  statue  had  to  face  W.  or  the  axis  of  the 
temple  had  to  lie  E.  and  W.  (Handbuch  der  Archi- 
tektur,  Stuttgart,  1905,  sect.  431). 

Of  the  Etruscan  practice  we  know  almost 
nothing.  The  Roman  augurs  inherited  as  the 
basis  of  their  ritual  the  Etruscan  idea  of  the 
natural  or  normal  attitude  ;  i.e.,  they  imagined 
themselves  as  facing  S.,  so  that  the  lucky  side — 
that  towards  the  E. — was  the  left,  and  the  unlucky 
side  the  right.  But  with  the  Roman  populace  the 
opposite  was  the  rule:  they  faced  N.,  and  the 
right  was  the  lucky  side.  Both  these  notions 
show  that,  whatever  was  the  practice  with  regard 
to  buildings,  there  was  in  early  times  a  special 
veneration  for  the  east. 

Vitruvius,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.,  is  a  useful  link  between  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  was  an  architect  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
work  in  Rome  in  his  own  day  and  with  some  out- 
side book-knowledge  of  Greek  lands.  He  has  a 
chapter  on  '  The  Position  of  Temples  according  to 
the  Regions ' : 

'  The  sacred  temples  of  the  immortal  gods  should  be  so  dis- 
posed, that,  if  there  is  no  impediment  and  the  use  of  the 
temple  permits,  the  statue  which  is  placed  in  tlie  cell  may  seem 
to  look  towards  the  evening  region  of  the  heavens ;  so  that 
those  who  approach  the  altar,  to  make  their  offerings,  or  per- 
form sacrifices,  may  look  towards  the  eastern  sky  and  to  the 
image  which  is  in  the  temple.  By  this  means  the  temple,  the 
eastern  sky,  the  supi>licants  and  sacrilicers  making  their  vows, 
and  the  image  seeming  to  rise  to  behold  them  will  all  be  seen 
at  one  view  :  for  it  is  proper  that  the  altars  of  the  gods  should 
be  disposed  to  the  east. 

But,  if  the  nature  of  the  place  prevents  that  position,  then 
the  temple  is  to  be  turned  to  the  view  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  walls  and  temples  of  the  gods  ;  or  should  sacred  fanes 
be  built  near  a  river,  like  those  near  the  Nile  in  Ep'pt,  they 
should  look  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  so  likewise,  if  near 
a  public  way  they  should  be  so  situated  that  the  passengers 
may  behold  it,  and  pay  their  salutations '  (de  Architcctura, 
tr.  W.  Newton,  London,  1791,  bk.  iv.  ch.  v.).  Pseudoperipteral 
temples  '  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  sacrifices,  for  the  same 
kinds  of  temples  are  not  erected  indiscriminately  to  all  gods, 
because  the  sacred  rites  performed  to  each  are  different' 
O^k.  iv.  ch.  vii.).  'Altars  should  regard  the  east'  (bk.  iv. 
ch.  viii,). 

In  these  passages,  it  appears,  Vitruvius  combines 
unconsciously  what  he  had  learned  from  books 
about  Greek  work  with  his  practical  knowledge  of 
Roman  custom  in  his  own  day.  He  had  not 
travelled,  and  clearly  the  Greek  architecture  about 
which  he  had  read  was,  as  we  might  perhaps 
expect,  chiefly  that  of  Asia  Minor.  As  to  Roman 
work,  he  seems  to  consider  the  W.  orientation  to 
be  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which  was  to  give  way 
before  considerations  of  architecture  and  con- 
venience. 

In  practice  temples  face  in  every  direction  ;  a 
glance  at  a  plan  of  Rome  or  at  a  table  of  orienta- 
tions makes  this  clear,  and  an  attempt  to  work 
the  data  into  a  system  would  indeed  be  bold. 
But  it  has  been  made  by  Nissen  ;  his  lists  contain 
33  Roman  temples  and  34  temples  in  Italy  outside 
Rome. 

That  the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans  before  them 
were  very  susceptible  to  outside  influences — 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia — is  a  commonplace  of 
history.  It  would  be  remarkable,  then,  if  in  the 
placing  of  their  buildings  even  in  Rome  itself  they 
never  followed  the  practice  of  countries  ^\  liere 
orientation  was  general— countries  within  ^^  hose 
borders  they  themselves  were  buUding  temples 
carefully  orientated  in  accordance  with  native 
custom. 

But,  if  we  would  look  for  truly  orientated  build- 
ings, it  must  be  on  open  sites  or  among  the  early 
buildings  of  a  town  before  the  place  had  become 
congested,  or  at  least  among  those  which,  if  not 
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early,  might  be  expected  to  preserve  early  tra- 
ditions. In  Rome  the  circular  temple  of  Vesta 
in  the  Forum  faces  E.N.E.  (R.  Lanciani,  Forina 
Urbis  Momce,  Milan,  lS9a-1901,  pt.  iv.  pi.  x.xix.) 
or  due  E.  (O.  Richter,  Topographic  der  Stadt  Rom, 
Munich,  1901,  pi.  x.).  The  old  Domus  Publica 
(Middleton)  and  the  Regia,  neighbouring  buildings 
associated  with  the  temple,  have  also  the  E.  direc- 
tion— a  direction  contrasting  strongly  witli  all  the 
buildings  round  them.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  buildings,  and  it  owed 
both  its  form  and  its  sanctity  to  its  extreme  anti- 
quity. The  house  for  keeping  alive  a  fire  for  the 
use  of  the  community  was  probably  the  earliest 
building  which  primitive  man  attempted,  earlier 
even  than  the  shelter  for  his  own  head.  The  actu.il 
building  in  the  Forum  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
more  than  once,  and  even  its  position  had  been 
slightly  moved,  but  the  old  round  form  was  pre- 
served. The  plan  came  to  receive  a  symbolical 
meaning,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
simply  the  natural  form  in  which  primitive  man 
built,  and  that  it  was  perpetuated  in  a  specially 
sacred  building  by  a  well-known  tendency  just 
because  it  was  primitive.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
E.  direction  also  is  that  of  the  primitive  building, 
and  that  it  points  to  a  true  orientation  having  been 
observed  in  early  times.  The  well-known  round 
temple  to  Mater  Matuta,  of  early  foundation, 
opposite  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  has  its  door  almost 
due  E.  (Lanciani,  pt.  viii.  pi.  xxviii. ).  The  door 
of  the  Tullianum  also  looks  due  E.  This  building 
lia.s,  like  the  Regia,  the  trapezoidal  plan  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  mark  of  a  very  primitive  tradi- 
tion. The  Lapis  Niger  over  the  grave  of  Romulus 
is  trapezoidal,  but  its  axes  run  N.W.  to  S.E.  and 
N.E.  to  S.W.  The  early  quadruple  temple  on 
the  Capitol  faced  about  S.S. E.  (ib.),  and  the  early 
temples  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Palatine  face 
S.  by  ^V.  Outside  Rome  :  the  temple  of  Vesta  at 
Tivoli  has  the  door  facing  S.W.  by  S.  (G.  L.  Taylor 
and  E.  Crcsy,  Architectural  Antiijuities  of  Rome, 
London,  1821-22,  pi.  Ixvi.  [vol.  ii.])  probably  for 
local  reasons.  The  Artemisium  at  Nemi  runs  N. 
and  S.  with  the  door  to  the  S.  Thus  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  a  system  even  among  the  early  buildings, 
unless  it  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  make  buildings 
face  approximately  either  E.  or  S.  But  much 
could  not  be  expected  from  so  few  remains. 

It  is  possible  that  other  buildings  might  be  found 
in  which  there  might  be  discovered  a  cause  for  the 
direction  of  the  axis  other  than  practical  or  archi- 
tectural considerations.  Contact  with  neighbour- 
ing or  distant  nations  may  more  than  once  have 
had  its  inlluence ;  the  third  legion  of  the  army, 
for  instance,  learned  during  its  stay  in  Syria  the 
custom  of  saluting  the  rising  sun  ((?«',  pt.  vi. ,  The 
Scapegoat,  London,  1913,  p.  416). 

The  orientation  of  huildmgs  in  Rome  in  historical 
times  seems  to  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
lay-out  of  the  city  generally,  as  Vitruvius  suggests. 
The  lay-out  of  the  city  must  be  considered  in  areas. 
In  the  earliest  town  tlie  Forum  Hoarium  may  have 
been  truly  orientated,  either  from  ritual  tradition 
or  Iiecau.se  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  Ca|>itol 
and  the  river.  The  Palatine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  laid  out  on  a  line  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  ; 
this  was  probably  dclerminiMl  by  the  limits  of  the 
hill  and  by  the  valk;y  which  formerly  crossed  it. 
To  the  N.  of  it  Avere  the  l''orum  Magnum  and  the 
Via  Sacra  running  from  N.W.  to  S.  K.  Some  early 
buildings  in  these  parts  and  on  I  hi!  C'apitol  have 
been  referred  to  al«>ve.  The  liniMings  of  later 
times,  su(  h  as  the  tomples  of  the  p'onim  Magnum, 
face  in  all  dircctiooH,  H(;cmingly  without.  syKlcm. 
Uiitiiile  this  primitive  area  and  williin  the  wall  uf 
SiTviuH  TiilliiiH,  the  planning  generally  is  deter- 
mined by  the  run  uf  the  hillH  and  valleyn.     But 


the  greater  part  of  the  flat  Campus  Martins  between 
the  wall  and  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Vatican 
district  bejond  the  river,  is  methodically  laid  out 
on  lines  due  N  S.  and  E.  W.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  facing  S.,  four  circuses,  and  most  of  the 
other  important  buUdings  have  this  orientation. 
Included  among  these  are  the  Pantheon,  which 
faces  N.,  the  baths  of  Alexander  Severus  and 
of  Agrippa,  and  the  Porticus  Argonautum,  con- 
taining the  Neptunium  with  door  to  E.,  and  the 
Basilica  Matidies  with  door  to  E.  But  the  buildings 
in  the  north  part  of  the  Campus  Martins,  north  of 
the  Via  Recta,  conform  to  the  Via  Flaminiadiracti- 
cally  the  Cor.so).  The  important  group  of  buildings 
forming  the  imperial  Fora  (of  Trajan,  etc.),  with 
their  temples,  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  an 
axis  running  N.W.  and  S.E.  Three  of  the  four 
remaining  great  baths — those  of  Diocletian,  Titus, 
and  Caracalla — are  on  an  axis  running  N.E.  and 
S. W.,  perliaps  partly  to  fit  the  hill-tops  and  to 
suit  the  principal  streets,  and  partly  irom  con- 
siderations of  sun  and  weather.  The  baths  of 
Constantine  face  N.S.  and  E.W.,  and  appear  to 
conform  intentionally  with  the  Campus  Martins 
scheme.  Although  this  planning  is  chiefly  secular, 
it  is  in  ditterent  quarters  so  delinitely  orientated 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  neglected.  Temples  seem 
to  be  invariably  built  to  suit  the  road,  as,  for 
instance,  that  called  of  Fortuna  Virilis  facing 
N. ,  a  group  of  three  just  south  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  facing  E.,  and  those  west  of  the  Capitol 
which  face  S.W. 

Outside  Rome  the  same  probably  holds  good— 
that  orientation  was  observed  to  some  extent,  and 
often  gave  way  to  practical  considerations.  Nissen 
finds  a  system  at  >Japles  and  Pompeii.  The  Forum 
at  Pompeii  runs  N.  and  S.,  and  its  two  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Apollo  face  S.  The  temple  of 
Vespasian  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  city  Lares 
face  W. 

But,  if  Rome  herself  was  influenced  more  by 
architectural  ellect  and  considerations  of  con- 
venience than  by  religious  or  ritual  motive,  we 
find  in  the  countries  which  she  conquered  a  very 
difl'erent  result,  produced  perhaps  by  the  same 
causes.  The  Roman  buildings  in  other  lands  are 
definitely  orientated,  though  not  always  to  the  E. 
The  determining  influence  may  have  been  a  desire 
to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  country  or  to  the 
surrouiuling  buildings,  though  in  some  cases  the 
axis  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by  religious  influences, 
for  the  temple  is  at  an  angle  with  tbo  street.  The 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  in  Athens  ia  fairly  true 
E.  and  W.,  with  tlie  door  to  E.  The  temples  of 
the  sun  and  of  Zeus  at  Baalbek  have  the  door  to 
E.,  while  that  of  Venus  faces  N.  ;  the  temple  of 
the  .sun  at  Palmyra  has  a  N.  and  S.  axis,  with  the 
door  in  the  long  W.  side. 

At  Silchester  there  are  two  souare  buildings  near 
the  present  church  which  are  believed  by  the  dis- 
coverers to  be  temjilcs,  and  are  compared  by  them 
with  similar  buildings  in  Gaul.  These  temples  do 
not  conform  with  the  general  lines  of  the  Roman 
city,  but  they  are  nearly  parallel  with  one  another 
anil  also  witli  the  mcdinnal  church,  which,  it  is 
suggested,  may  itself  stand  on  the  sit«  of  another 
pagan  tem])le.  The  axes  of  the  church  and  temples 
Bccm  to  be  a  little  S.  of  E.,  but  the  point  is  some- 
what obscured  because  the  ma(;netic  variation  in 
this  plan  and  in  others,  where  it  is  given  at  all,  is 
shown  as  E.  instead  of  W.,  which  has  not  been  the 
case  since  the  year   1656  (Archaiologia,  lii.  [1890] 

pi.    XXX.). 

2.  Burials. — The  Romans  for  the  greater  part  of 
tlii'ir  luKtnry  crcmatrd  their  licail,  so  that  the 
orii'iitalion  of  their  monuments  had  not  to  be 
considered. 

VI.  CUKISTBSDOM.—i.  Early  ritual. —Orienta- 
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tion  in  some  form  was  probably  practised,  if  not  in 
t  lie  time  of  the  apostles,  nt  least  in  tliat  immediately 
following,  for  we  learn  fiom  TertuUian  that  it  was 
observed  at  prayer  in  his  days  (A.D.  c.  160-240). 
He  says  that  the  Christians  were  thought  to  be 
sun-worsliippers  because  they  prayed  towards  the 
E.  (Apol.  16).  If  this  attitude  was  general  and  its 
objections  realized  and  its  al>andonment  considered 
possible  at  such  an  early  time,  and  if,  as  was  the 
case,  the  temples  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  had  from 
tiino  immemorial  faced  E.,  the  inference  is  that 
the  practice  was  continuous.  But  Tylor  says  that 
orientation  was  unknown  in  primitive  Christianity 
and  was  developed  in  the  first  four  centuries  {PC^ 
ii.  427). 

'1'\m  Apoxtolical  Constitutions  are  very  clear  both 
as  to  ritual  and  as  to  buildings : 

'After  this,  let  all  rise  up  with  one  consent,  and  looking 
towards  the  e.aat,  after  the  catechumens  and  penitents  are  i^one 
out,  pray  to  God  eastward,  who  ascended  up  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens  to  the  east;  remembering  also  the  ancient  situation  of 
paradise  in  the  east ' ;  and,  as  to  the  church,  '  let  the  buildinf^ 
be  long,  with  its  head  to  the  east'  {Apost.  Cons(.,  ed.  J. 
Donaldson,  Edinburgh,  n.d.,  ii.  57). 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  cent,  not  only 
explains  that  turning  to  the  E.  in  prayer  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  situation  of  paradise  {C'atech.  Led. 
xix.  9),  but  also  describes  the  actual  ritual : 

We  are  to  renieiuber  that  at  baptism  w'e  entered  the  outer 
hall  [porch]  of  the  baptistery  and  there,  facing  W.,  heard  the 
command  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  and,  as  in  the  presence  of 
Satan,  renounced  him  {ib,  xix.  2). 

The  rite  is  said  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

Pope  Leo  in  the  5th  cent,  complains  that  people 
turned  to  salute  the  rising  sun  as  it  shone  through 
the  E.  door  of  St.  Peter's,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  reversal  of 
churches  to  their  present  aspect  with  the  door  to 
the  W.,  though  at  St.  Peter's  itself  no  alteration 
was  made. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  evidence  of  the  earliest 
writers  and  of  the  earliest  buildings  (1)  that 
orientation  was  strictly  followed — i.e.,  a  symbolical 
meaning  was  attached  to  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  E.W.  direction  of  the  main  axis 
of  churches  was  preserved  ;  (2)  that  the  ritual  was 
not  without  its  inconvenience  (as  Leo  complained) ; 
and  (3)  that  the  E.W.  axis  sometimes  means 
that  the  door  faced  E.  and  sometimes  that  it 
faced  W. 

This  result  is  scarcely  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  various  facets  from  which  the  light  of 
the  gospel  was  reflected.  There  were  customs  both 
Hebrew  and  pagan  to  be  utterly  reversed,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  be  retained  and 
infused  with  new  meaning.  Of  buildings  there 
were  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic-Roman  temples  with  the  door 
to  the  E.,  while  there  were  notable  exceptions  at 
Magnesia,  Ephesus,  and  Delos. 

2.  Early  buildings.— It  may  be  that  there  was 
al«  aj's  variety  in  the  buildings  owing  to  the  various 
influences  at  work  ;  Greece  proper,  Greek  work  in 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  Rome.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  (1)  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  with  an  E.  door,  of  which 
the  earliest  work  begins  in  A.D.  326  (though  here 
the  site  hardly  left  a  free  choice) ;  (2)  a  statement 
by  Paulinus  of  Nola  (t  432)  that  the  fafade  to  the 
E.  was  more  usual  (though  this  is  ambiguous) ;  (3) 
tlie  description  of  the  early  church  with  E.  door 
at  Antioch,  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
cent.  ;  (4)  important  churches  in  Rome,  many  of 
which  still  exist,  while  records  remain  of  others, 
including  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  first  built 
early  in  the  4th  cent.  ;  and  (5)  a  considerable 
number  of  early  churches  in  Northern,  Central, 
and  Western  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  (1)  the  undoubted 
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fact  that,  if  churches  were  originally  built  with 
W.  altar  and  E.  door,  they  were  reversed  in  tlit 
Eastern  Church  at  least  at  a  very  early  (leriod  :  (2) 
Socrates  the  historian,  writing  in  the  lirst  li.-ili  of 
the  5th  cent.,  says  that  the  door  was  generally  to 
the  W.  ;  (3)  the  church  at  Antioch  is  described  as 
being  exceptional  ;  (4)  the  churches  of  Constantine 
at  Byzantium  either  were  all  built  with  the  E. 
altar  or  were  all  reversed  by  about  the  time  of 
Justinian  ;  (5)  moreover,  there  is  the  obvious  in- 
convenience of  players  towards  the  E.  and  the 
altar  to  the  W. 

Thechurchesof  Southern, Northern,  and  Western 
Europe  retained  the  W.  altar  long  after  the  E., 
while  some  still  retain  it.  That  the  conservative 
East  should  have  changed — as  it  probably  did — 
while  the  progressive  \Vest  kept  to  the  old  plan 
is  perhaps  an  index  of  the  theological  activity  of 
the  Eastern  Church  in  early  times.  It  may  have 
been  due,  to  some  extent,  to  a  dread  of  the  influence 
of  Asiatic  sun-worship. 

The  turning  round  of  churches  from  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  normal  aspect  with  the  W.  altar 
to  the  present  direction  of  altar  to  the  E.  is  some- 
what obscure.  It  seems  that  all  the  churches  built 
by  Constantine  (272  7-337)  himself  had  the  W.  altar 
and  E.  door.  Besides  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  churdi  at 
Tyre  'restored'  by  him  and  several  churches  in 
Rome  :  St.  Peter's  (Vatican),  W.  altar  ;  St.  Peter 
in  Montorio,  N.N.W.  (since  rebuilt);  St.  Chryso- 
gonus  in  Trastevere,  W.N.W.  ;  St.  Sebastian  on 
the  Appian  Way,  W.  (Scott,  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of 
English  Church  Architecture,  p.  18).  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  addition  to  these  other  churches 
in  Rome  built  under  the  direct  influence  of  Con- 
stantine, though  not  nominally  founded  by  him, 
such  as  St.  John  Lateran,  also  have  the  E.  door. 

3.  Eastern  Church. — No  work  of  Constantine 
remains  above  ground  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
orientation  which  he  there  adopted  must  remain  a 
secret  until  some  foundations  of  his  churches  are 
exposed.  All  the  present  buildings  have  the  door 
to  the  W.  A.  van  Millingen  {Byzantine  Churches 
in  Constantinople,  London,  1912)  gives  the  plans 
of  22  churches ;  two  of  these  have  the  door  to 
N.W.  ;  all  the  rest  lie  between  W.N.W.  and 
W.S.VV.,  and  about  six  of  them  are  practically 
due  W.  (The  observations  are  probably  all 
magnetic,  though  they  are  not  always  stated  to 
be  so.) 

The  churches  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cyprus,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  have  the  door  to  the  W.  Many  of  these  are  very 
early.  All  the  Jerusalem  cliurchea,  with  the  exception  of  one 
witli  a  S.  door,  have  the  door  to  the  W.  The  churches  of 
Salonica,  some  of  them  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  ol 
Mount  Athos  have  the  W.  door,  except  the  early  church  at 
Salonica,  probably  late  4th  cent.,  now  the  mosque  Eski  Junia, 
whicli  had  the  altar  at  the  \V.  end.  The  church  of  St.  Felix  at 
Nola  and  a  church  at  Trieste  have  the  W.  altar. 

Probably  many  Greek  temples  became  Christian 
churches.  The  Parthenon  was  converted  into  a 
church  and  an  apse  was  built  at  the  E.  end. 

In  like  manner  the  churches  of  Greece  which 
were  built  for  Christian  worship  all  have  an  E. 
altar  and  a  W.  door— e.g^.,  the  'small  metropolis' 
of  Athens  (8th  or  9th  cent.),  the  Kapnikarjea  (9th 
cent.  ?)  in  the  middle  of  Rue  d'HermIs,  the  church 
at  Daphne  (12th  or  13th  cent.),  and  the  coupled 
10th  cent,  churches  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke 
of  Stiris  in  Phocis  (due  AV.)  and  that  of  St. 
Nicholas  near  Skripou  in  Bocotia  (N.W,). 

The  Coptic  churches  in  Egypt,  whatever  their 
age,  may  be  taken  to  represent  very  ancitnt 
practice.  They  all  have  the  altar  to  theE.,  and 
the  door  is  at  the  W.,  although  it  does  not  open 
directly  into  the  main  body  of  the  church.  The 
priests  sit  in  a  semi-circular  apse  behind  the  altar, 
thus  facing  W. 
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4.  Western  Church. — The  orientation  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  forms  a  strong  contrast  vnth  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  for  a  large  majority  of  the  old 
buildings  have  the  altar  to  the  W.  and  the  door  to 
the  E.  In  this  connexion  we  must  remember  that, 
from  the  circumstances  of  early  Christianity,  the 
church  plan  of  every  type  must  have  been  developed 
outside  of  Rome. 

In  early  times,  when  Christians  worshipped 
where  they  would  attract  least  attention,  the 
orientation  of  buildings  cannot  have  been  observed, 
though  it  would  often  be  possible  to  preserve  it  in 
ritual  even  in  private  houses.  Churches  were 
indeed  built  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  but 
thenceforth  services  were  held  in  all  sorts  of  build- 
ings, and,  large  as  was  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Christians,  the  buildings  available  for  worship 
would  be  adequate  from  the  time  when  the  removal 
of  the  government  to  Byzantium  left,  as  it  must 
have  done,  many  buildings  deserted.  The  early 
Christians  did  not  object  to  making  use  of  any 
sort  of  building.  The  smaller  buildings,  such  as 
temples,  were  converted  bodily  into  churches ;  of 
the  larger  buildings,  such  as  thermse,  theatres,  and 
the  like,  a  part  only  was  used.  Lanciani  (Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome,  London,  1892,  p.  160)  states 
that  he  has  hardly  found  an  ancient  pagan  build- 
ing in  Rome  that  has  not  evidence  of  having  been 
used  as  a  church  at  some  period. 

The  Christian  adapters  of  most  of  these  buildings 
must  have  ignored  orientation.  But  they  probably 
regarded  most  of  them  as  temporary,  and  few 
pagan  buildings  are  still  nsed  as  churches  ;  the 
best  known  are  the  round  temple  of  Romulus  with 
the  a<ljoining  tcmplum  sacrm  urbis,  since  the  6tli 
cent,  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  in 
'  which  the  altar  is  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  the  Pantheon, 
the  door  of  which  is  to  the  N. 

Of  the  churches  actually  built  by  Constantine 
or  under  his  auspices  almost  all  have  the  W.  altar 
and  the  E.  nartlie.x.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
there  is  generally  some  obvious  explanation.  Scott 
(Esuay  on  Eng.  Ck.  Arch.,  p.  18)  gives  very  useful 
lists  of  the  old  churches  of  Rome  showing  approxi- 
mately their  direction.  Of  the  53  churches  recorded 
only  II  have  the  E.  altar,  the  a.spects  lying  for  the 
most  part  between  E.N.E.  and  E.S.E.  Of  these 
three  may  have  been  reversed  and  two,  the  im- 
portant churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  witliout  the  walls 
and  S.  Paolo  without  the  walls,  certainly  have. 
Some  of  thein  owe  their  foundation  to  Constantine. 
But  tiie  churches  which  (in  Scott's  list)  have  the 
W.  altar  number  42.  The.se  include  St.  Peter's 
and  the  small  church  of  St.  Sttfjihen  near  tlic 
apsidal  end,  now  removed,  each  with  its  altar  to 
the  W.  ;  the  great  basilicas  of  St.  .lohn  Lateran 
with  altar  to  the  W.  ;  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  N.W. ; 
S.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  in  its  original  state, 
W.  ;  and  to  them  must  be  added  S.  Paolo  without 
the  walls,  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Valentinian  H., 
\V.  :  all  these  except  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
attributed  to  Constantine.  Three  other  Constan- 
tinian  buildings  are  included  in  the  list  as  well  as 
the  important  churches  of  S.  Clemcnte  (the  lower 
building  perhaps  6th  cent.),  W.N.W.,  and  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  W.  Many  of  these,  like  the 
first  and  last,  have  been  rebuilt  or  rcmodi'Iled  in 
late  times,  but  preserve  the  old  orientation.  Half 
of  them  point  iipproxiniatcly  d\ie  E.  and  \V.  ; 
nliiiut  a  fpiarter  have  (lie  altar  N.W.  and  the  door 
S.  K.  ;  <uii;  has  the  altar  facing  S.  of  W. 

Th«  turning  roiinil  of  the  two  ifreiit  cliurehen  oilt«tde  the 
walln  han|M'n(;<l  in  fli(TorL-ii1,  waVH.  Tlii'  W.  npHi)  of  H  Ijoronzo, 
n«  iniilt  liy  tV^nxlanttnc  and  partiv  rohiilH  t»y  I'opp  PfliiifitiH  n., 
wa«  tiiki-n  dnwn  In  1210  by  I*opo  JIonnritiH  iil.,  who  liiiilt  a  Iar(fi> 
navo  to  thp  WMt  of  IL  llonorliia  then  made  a  raiKi-<l  floor,  In 
what  had  h«i>n  Ihn  nave,  to  form  an  elevated  p^eHllyte^^' ;  thiH 
arrotintfl  for  the  way  In  wliirli  thr  anrlf-nt  cdiiinrm  of  (he 
orljflnal  nave  arc  partl>  tiiddr-n.    H.  I'aolo,  on  the  other  hand, 


was  a  dme  of  entire  rebuilding.  Constantine  built  a  very  small 
church  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Paul  on  the  W.  side  of  tlic  road  to 
Ostia,  the  atrium  reaching  rig:ht  up  to  the  road.  In  the  4th 
cent,  this  little  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  very  large  one 
built  in  its  place.  But  it  was  impoiwible  to  move  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle,  and  there  was  not  room  between  it  and  the  road 
for  a  large  church.  The  body  of  the  new  church  was  therefore 
built  W.  of  the  old  church,  with  the  door  at  the  W.  end ;  the 
site  of  the  old  church  with  the  tomb  below  it  occupies  that  part 
of  the  transept  of  the  present  church  immediate ly  in  front  of 
the  apse.  We  shall  find  evidence  of  something  analogous  to 
each  of  these  processes  of  revolution  in  England. 

In  these  early  churches  the  altar  stood  on  the 
chord  of  the  apse ;  against  the  walls  of  the  apse 
there  were  seats  for  the  presbyters,  the  central  one 
being  for  the  bishop.  The  clergy  therefore  looked 
E.  over  the  altar  towards  the  people ;  the  people 
looked  W.  towards  the  altar  and  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  martj'r ;  for  many  of  the  churches  of 
Rome,  including  the  most  important,  were  built 
over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  or  on  the  places  where 
they  sutl'ered  death  or  torture.  Lanciani  says  that 
58  churches  originated  thus.  The  conditions  which 
he  lays  down  are  the.se  three:  (1)  the  toiub-aUar 
was  not  to  be  moved  vertically  or  horizontally  ;  (2) 
tlie  tomb  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  apse  ;  (3) 
the  [concavity  of  the]  apse  and  the  front  of  the 
edifice  were  to  look  E.  Durandus,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Rationale,  is  clear  as  to  the  ritual  of 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  cent.  : 

'The  priest  is  to  pray  towards  the  E.,  whence  in  churchee 
which  have  a  W.  door  he  turns  in  the  Salutations  to  the  people ; 
but  in  churches  which  have  the  entrance  to  E.,  as  in  Rome, 
there  is  no  need  in  the  Salutations  for  turning  round,  because 
the  priest  is  always  turned  to  the  people.'  Durandus  gives 
several  reasons  for  praying  towards  the  E.  {Tiie  SymboUtnn  i\t 
Churches  and  Church  Onianients,  tr.  J.  M.  Neale  and  B.  Webb, 
Leeds,  1843,  v.  ii.  67,  app.  B). 

Scott  gives  the  following  facts  with  regard  to 
present  day  use : 

The  priest  faces  E.  and  away  from  the  people  when  the  altar 
is  to  the  E.,  except  in  two  cases  in  which  the  altar  arrangement* 
iiave  clearly  been  modernized  ;  he  faces  E.  towards  the  people 
in  17  cases  out  of  40  where  the  altar  is  at  the  W.  end.  including 
the  most  important  and  those  which  have  best  retained  their 
early  arrangements. 

.Scott  fairly  claims  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  inedLTval 
and  modern  ecclesiology  this  position  of  the  priest  facing  the 
people  is  so  singular  that  '  we  may  well  be  surprised,  not  that 
HI  many  Roman  churches,  having  western  sanctuaries,  the 
primitive  orientation  of  the  celebrant  has  been  lost,  but  that  it 
has  been  preserved  In  so  many  instances,  in  defiance  of  the 
fashion  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times'  (Essay  on  Kiig.  Ch. 
Arch.,  p.  22). 

The  early  churches  of  Italj'  outside  Rome  were 
built  under  Byzantine  iiilluence  and  date  from  a 
later  time  than  the  adoption  of  the  E.  altar  at 
Byzantium.  All  accordingly  have  the  E.  altar. 
Ravenna  poss(^sses  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  this  cla-ss.  They  are  of  the  first  half  of  tlic  6lh 
century.  The  basilican  church  which  preceded 
the  present  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  faced  in 
the  same  direction  ;  its  altar  was  to  the  E.  ;  but  it 
was  of  comparatively  late  date,  being  of  the  9th 
century. 

5.  Roman  missions. — We  have  seen  that  Rome 
occupies  an  almost  unique  position  in  preserving 
the  \V.  altar.  But  some  at  least  of  her  early 
missions  observed  the  same  orientation.  The 
Romano-British  church  recently  brought  to  light 
at  Silchester  (Arrhmolngin,  liii.  [1892]  2fi)  is  a  small 
basilica  with  a  W.  apscMiiul  transe]its,  clear  indica- 
tions of  nn  altar  on  the  chord  of  (ho  a)ise,  and  an 
K.  narlhex.  Tho  evidence  (hat  (his  was  imlccd  a 
('hristian  chtirch  only  slops  short  of  absolute  proof. 
Its  date  is  very  uncerlain,  but  it  is  (houglit  (o 
belong  to  the  4(h  cen(,ury.  Other  churches  of  a 
laler  date  with  tho  same  orienta(ion  are  not 
uncommon.  No  cxaniplo  is  to  be  found  in  l'"ng- 
hniil  now,  bul  it  has  been  thought  tliul  liolJi  tho 
earliest  (rliurch  a(.  Cnnlerliury,  (o  wliicli  inference 
is  unule  below,  anil  Wilfrilli's  church  at  Ripoii  had 
their  allnrs  to  (Ik'  W.  There  are  several  instances 
on  the  ('ontlnent  :  Groat  S(.    Martin's  at  Cologne 
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(12tli  cent.)  and  St.  George's,  Dinkelsbiihl,  of 
which  the  present  building  is  15th  century.  St. 
Stephen,  Mayence,  appeai'.s  to  have  a  choir  at  the 
W.  end.  St.  Sebahl,  Nuremberg,  a  collegiate 
church,  has  a  choir  at  each  end,  but  the  E.  choir 
is  an  addition  of  the  14th  century.  At  Verdun 
the  cathedral  has  E.  and  W.  choirs,  but  that  at 
the  W.  end  is  called  the  old  choir. 

6.  Double-apse  churches. — There  is  a  remark- 
able type  of  early  church  which  it  remains  to 
notice.  It  has  an  apse  and  an  altar  at  either  end. 
It  is  found  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  the  place 
and  manner  of  its  origin  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
conclusively  explained.  W.  K.  Lethaby  (Medimval 
Art,  London,  1904,  p.  29),  quoting  Strzygowski, 
derives  it  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  importance 
of  the  N.  African  churches  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  planned  from  the  first.  Another 
well-known  example  is  the  monastic  church  of 
St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  near  Lake  Constance. 

A  9th  cent,  plan  of  the  whole  monastery  of  St.  Gall  has  been 
preserved ;  it  seems  clear  that  this  does  not  represent  what 
was  already  in  existence  ;  it  is  a  scheme  in  contemplation,  and 
it  was  not  exactly  adhered  to  in  execution.  It  is  therefore 
valuable  as  showing  the  ideal  of  the  9th  century  (R.  Willis, 
Archcuological  Jotimai,  v.  [1848]  85).  There  is  an  apse  at 
either  end.  That  to  the  E.  contains  the  high  altar  and  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  In  front  of  it  is  the  monks'  choir.  The  W. 
apse  contains  another  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  before  it  is  another 
choir,  on  either  side  of  which  are  entrances  for  the  public. 
There  is  no  bishop's  throne.  The  side  altars  are  so  placed  that 
the  officiating  priest  faces  E.  The  chapels  of  the  infirmary  and 
of  the  novices'  hostel  are  placed  back  to  back,  the  altar  of  one 
being  at  the  E.  end  and  that  of  the  other  at  the  W.  end. 

There  are  not  a  few  double-apsed  churches  on 
the  Continent,  and  they  are  known  to  have  been 
used  in  England.  But  a  great  proportion  of  these 
reached  their  ultimate  double  form  by  receiving 
additions  to  the  original  plan.  They  therefore 
come  under  a  difi'erent  eategoiy  from  those  which 
were  so  planned  from  the  first,  and  they  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  show  one  phase  in  a  transition 
— an  abandonment  of  the  W.  altar  for  the  E. 

Double-apse  churches  are  found  at  the  following  places  among 
others :  Gernrode,  in  the  Harfcz ;  St.  Cyriac's  (collegiate) ; 
Hildersheim,  St.  JMichael's :  Laach,  St.  Mary  (Benedictine) ; 
Worms  Cathedral ;  Treves  Cathedral  (the  W.  apse  is  said  to  be 
the  latest) ;  Mayence  Cathedral  (probably  both  choirs  entered 
into  the  original  sclieme ;  the  W.  choir  is  called  the  parish 
choir) ;  Naumburg  Cathedral  (the  W.  ajise  appears  to  be  a 
creation  of  the  13th  cent,  and  not  to  continue  an  early  tradi- 
tion); Bamberg  Cathedral  (the  E.  apse  is  rather  the  earlier  and 
has  a  crypt,  but  the  church  is  thought  to  follow  an  earlier  plan) ; 
Augsburg  (the  W.  choir  is  called  the  parish  choir)  ;  Oppenheim, 
St.  Catherine's  (the  present  W.  choir  is  later,  but  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  an  early  church) ;  Reichenau  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance. 

Outside  Germany  double-apse  churches  are 
rarely  met  witli  on  the  Continent.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite  ('Something  about  Saxon  Church  Build- 
ing,' Archceological  Journal,  liii.  [1896]  293) 
suggests  that  in  Germany  they  may  possibly  be 
due  to  the  English  tradition  taken  thither  by  St. 
Boniface.  In  England  we  know  of  three  :  Abingdon 
(7th  cent.),  Lyminge,  and  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Canterbury.  Of  the  last-named  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  that  was  burnt  in  1067.  Below 
the  E.  apse,  which  contained  the  high  altar  (of 
Christ),  there  was  a  crypt,  but  the  W.  apse  con- 
tained the  bishop's  throne  behind  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin.  About  the  middle  of  its  length  the  church 
was  flanked  by  a  tower  on  either  side.  It  is 
thought  that  St.  Augustine  found  an  old  building 
(Bede  [HE  i.  33]  says  Roman)  with  a  W.  apse,  and 
with  a  narthex  and  towers  at  the  E.  end,  that  he 
restored  this,  and  that  after  his  time  the  nave  was 
lengthened  eastwards  and  a  second  apse  built. 
At  Lyminge  the  foundations  of  a  W.  apse  have 
been  found  ;  the  work  is  said  by  Scott  {Essay  on 
Eng.  Ch.  Arch.,  p.  20)  to  be  Roman. 

7.  Position  of  altar  in  later  Middle  Ages. — The 
turning  round  of  the  churches  of  Western  Europe 
so  that  the  altar  should  be  at  the  E.  end  instead  of 
at  the  W.  probably  happened  in  different  places  at 


dilierent  times.  Micklethwaite  thinks  that  in 
double-apse  churches  a  monks'  choir  at  the  E.  end 
gradually  overshadowed  the  people's  choir  at  the 
W.  end,  till  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  W. 
altar  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal,  and  at 
the  general  rebuilding  of  churches  in  that  age  the 
W.  altar  was  put  against  the  rood  screen.  A  simpler 
explanation  would  be  that  it  was  a  gradual  con- 
forming tendency  to  what  had  become  the  ortho- 
dox practice  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Probably  the  direction  of  the  altar  was  at  no 
period  held  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  We  have 
noticed  a  great  amount  of  variety.  At  all  times 
minor  altars  seem  to  have  been  often  placed  against 
side  walls  so  that  they  faced  N.  or  S.  There  are 
several  in  the  plan  of  St.  Gall  which  might  appa- 
rently have  been  placed  with  as  great  convenience 
against  the  E.  walls  of  their  respective  chapels. 
There  are  a  few  striking  instances  of  churches  with 
a  N.S.  direction.  At  Siena  Cathedral  the  altar  is 
at  the  E.  end,  but  we  may  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  14th  cent,  sclieme  for  a  new  cathedral  which 
was  to  run  N.  and  S.  and  was  to  absorb  the  old 
building  (the  present  church)  and  convert  it  into  a 
transept.  Naples  Cathedral  is  another  instance  ; 
the  old  and  new  buildings  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

In  England  it  was  natural  that  Augustine  (t  604), 
Birinus  (t  650),  and  Wilfrid  (634-709),  under  Roman 
influence,  should  place  their  altar  to  the  W.  It 
might  also  be  expected  that  the  Scottish  mission 
of  Aidan  (t651)  should  use  the  E.  position.  This 
we  find  to  be  the  case.  But  at  an  early  date  the 
E.  altar  predominated  and  became  universal. 

8.  Deviation  from  due  E. — English  churches  gen- 
erally have  their  axes  near  enough  to  true  E.  W.  for 
deviation  to  be  unnoticeable  to  most  people.  But 
the  orientation  is  by  no  means  accurate,  and  oc- 
casionally the  deviation  is  very  considerable.  This 
deviation  has  been  explained  by  the  pretty  theory 
that  the  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  sunrise  on  the  day 
of  the  particular  saint  in  honour  of  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated.  But  this  theory  has  not  found 
favour  with  serious  ecclesiologists  in  England.  It 
is  just  possible  that  this  direction  was  adopted 
occasionally,  and  in  the  aggregate  such  instances 
might  be  numerous,  though  those  who  hold  the 
theory  have  never  been  at  the  pains  to  compile  a 
li.st.  But  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  Tliere 
are  in  ancient  writers  no  directions  or  orders  for  so 
placing  churches  and  no  hint  that  they  ever  were 
so  placed,  while  Durandus  distinctly  says  that 
churches  are  to  point  to  sunrise  at  the  equinoxes 
and  not  at  the  solstices  (i.  8).  And  the  exceptions 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  in  the  majority.  We 
may  notice  a  few  well-known  buildings  (see  table 
at  end  of  article).  These  and  all  observations 
must  be  corrected  to  suit  the  unreformed  calen- 
dar. The  calendar  was  reformed  in  England  in 
n.'Sl,  when  we  had  to  omit  eleven  days.  If  we 
take  the  year  1100  as  an  average  date  for  the 
foundation  of  our  churches,  the  calendar  would 
then  be  seven  days  wrong.  This  would  not  make 
a  difference  of  2°.  It  will  be  seen  that  most 
buildings  face  nearly  E.,  regardless  of  their  dedi- 
cation. Rochester  Cathedral  is  fairly  correct  for 
its  feast-day,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
it  is  turned  so  far  to  the  S.  to  accommodate  it  to 
a  cramped  site.  At  Westminster  there  are  three 
notable  buildings — the  Al)bey,  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  of  the  old  royal 
palace,  now  absorbed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  feasts  are  29th  June,  20th  .July,  and  26th 
December.  But  the  axes  of  the  three  are  nearly 
parallel  and  point  E.  or  slightly  S.  of  E.,  instead 
of  almost  N.E.  andS.E. 

Ely  Cathedral,  an  instance  favouring  the  theory, 
may  be  quoted  to  show  the  rashness  of  holding  it 
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without  very  careful  inquiry.  The  dedication  is 
to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  As  it  is  a 
cathedral  church,  its  history  is  preserved  and  we 
knon*  that  before  the  Reformation  the  dedication 
was  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virs;in  (25th  JIarcli), 
of  St.  Peter  (•29th  June),  and  of  St.  Etheldreda 
(whose  feast  was  23rd  June,  and  whose  translation 
in  695  and  in  1106  was  on  17th  Oct.  and  in  1252 
on  17th  Sept.).  It  is  not  known  whether  St. 
Etheldreda  dedicated  her  church  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  of  St.  Peter  or  of  both.  The 
feast  of  the  translation  of  a  saint's  relics  was  no 
doubt  a  great  occasion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  its  giWng  the  orientation  of  a  buUding, 
because  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  foresee,  on 
the  fixing  of  the  axis,  when  the  new  building  would 
be  ready  for  the  translation.  Thus  the  building 
probably  does  not  derive  its  direction  from  the 
first  translation  of  17th  Oct.  695.  But  it  is  to 
sunrise  on  about  17th  Oct.  that  the  axis  points, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  present  building 
was  made  to  suit  sunrise  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  translation.  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  if 
any  day  fixed  the  axis,  it  would  be  either  St. 
Peter's  Day  (29th  June)  or  Lady  Day  (25th  March). 
We  have  seen  that  the  direction  does  not  suit 
29th  June.  It  would  indeed  suit  Lady  Day  fairly 
well,  tliough  not  exactly. 

We  may  test  the  theory  further  by  applj-ing  it  to  a  group 
of  small  churches  taken  at  random  in  one  district.  None  of 
the  following  churches  deviates  more  than  5°  N.  of  true  E.  or 
5*  S.  of  true  E.,  except  one  which  is  about  10°  N.  of  true  E. 
(it  will  be  seen  that  the  dates  of  the  feasts  vary  from  mid- 
summer to  nearly  mid-winter,  at  which  seasons  the  points  of 
sunrise  are  about  80'  apart)  :  St.  Mar^'aret,  Norwich  and  Swaii- 
nington  (20th  July);  St.  John  Baptist,  Alderford  (24th  June); 
St.  Andrew,  Attiehridge  (30th  Nov.) ;  St.  .Agnes,  Cawston 
(2l8t  Jan.);  St.  Nicholas,  Brandiston  (6th  Dec);  All  Saints, 
Weston  (1st  Nov.). 

A  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connexion 
is  that  the  dedications  of  churches  have  not  infre- 
quentl5'  been  altered  ;  some  earlier  dedications 
have  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  ;  this  was  common  in  the  14tli  cent.  ;  others 
were  changed  to  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  the 
Keformation.  Some  places  still  preserve,  it  is 
said,  a  primeval  solar  feast. 

In  Rome,  out  of  45  churches  (nearly  the  whole 
number  in  Scott's  lists)  15  point  rea.sonably  near  to 
the  sunrise  on  the  feast-day,  and  30  are  quite  wide 
of  it. 

9.  Bend  in  axis  of  churches. — Another  poijiilar 
theory  is  tliia  :  when  the  axis  of  a  chancel  is  found 
not  to  lie  in  a  straiglit  line  with  that  of  the  nave, 
the  deflexion  was  intentional  and  was  meant  to 
symbolize  the  drooping  of  the  head  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cros."*.  Here  again  we  have  no  authority 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
attribute  to  them  a  meaning  which  they  do  not 
acknowledge.  F.  Bond  (DcdicatUm.i  <nul  Patron 
.Sriirits  of  lEnglish  Churches,  London,  1914,  p.  249) 
indeed  quotes  the  case  of  a  14th  cent,  architect 
who  died  of  grief  on  finding  that  a  church  that  he 
had  built  at  INletz  haxi  a  bunt  axis. 

Bond  says  that  the  theory  has  been  supported  recently  by 
Emilo  Male,  Victor  .Mortet,  J.  A.  HrutailH,  Anthyme  Saint- 
I'nul,  and  to  some  extent  hy  de  Caumont,  Vfollet  le-Duc,  and 
r'amilto  Enlart,  hut  rejected  by  Au^uste  Cholsy  and  Robert 
de  lAHteyrio.  Johnson  (p.  2381  suf^gestD  that  the  bend  was 
Intended  to  produce  an  au'reeanlo  optical  illusion.  Ue  suites 
that  deviation  is  generally  to  the  8. ;  Bon<l  says  that  It  is  to 
theN. 

A  little  connideration  will  show  that  the  ilc- 
ilexion  must  always  be  accidental.  When  achancd 
is  Ui  bo  rifbuilt,  the  chancel  arch  is  blocked  by  a 
temporary  wall  so  that  the  nave  can  continue  in 
u«e.  UnluBx  the  axis  of  the  nave  is  carefully 
found  and  continued  eastwards  before  this  wall  is 
built,  and  unli'HH  the  slakcH  in  the  ground  arc  care- 
fully prcHiTvcd,  the  chjinccs  arc  that  the  axis  of 
the  new  chancel  will  not  bo  in  tliu  same  straight 


line,  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  exactly  jier- 
pendicular  to  the  short  base  atibrded  by  the  piers 
(perhaps  themselves  irregular)  of  the  chancel  arch. 
And  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  deflexion 
is  never  found  except  where  one  part  of  the  church 
has  been  rebuilt.  It  is,  moreover,  seldom  found 
in  the  best  buildings — more  often  in  the  churches 
of  country  towns  and  villages  than  in  cathedrals 
and  great  churches,  and  more  often  in  great 
churches  which  are  in  other  respects  irregular  and 
of  various  periods  than  in  those  which  are  of  fairly 
uniform  style  and  are  acknowledged  master- 
pieces. 

No  bend  is  found  in  liVinchester,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Wells, 
Norwieli,  Lincoln,  Peterborou^^h.  E.>:eter,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Chester,  I.landafl,  Oxford,  Southwell.  This  list 
contains  all  the  building's  of  the  first  rank  except  a  few  notable 
cases  of  partial  rebuilding.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
Canterbury  with  its  complicated  plan  and  its  lon^  history 
showed  no  bend,  or  Chichester,  which  is  notoriously  irregular. 
Moreover,  the  evidence  of  symbolism  in  these  and  other  build- 
ings is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  e.%ch  has  several  de\'iations : 
Canterbury  has  fo\ir  axes;  Chichester  appears  to  have  seven; 
Rochester  has  several  axes,  but  the  deviations  are  very  slight. 
And  again,  when  there  are  two  bends  in  the  axis,  they  are 
sometimes  in  different  directions.  The  only  important  build- 
ings with  a  deviation  which  will  serve  for  symboiism  are  there- 
fore Lichfield,  Bristol,  St.  Albans,  and  Ripon,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  choir  to  N.  ;  and  Ely  and  York,  to  S.  In  eiich  of 
these  either  the  choir  or  the  nave  luia  been  rebuilt. 

The  force  of  even  these  few  instances  is  lessened 
still  more  when  we  see  that  the  bend  in  the  axis  is 
only  one  irregularity  among  the  many  found  in  old 
buildings;  e.g.,  in  six  cathedral  churches  the  W, 
door  is  not  in  the  centre,  and  in  one,  Manchester, 
the  axes  of  nave  and  choir  are  parallel  but  not  in 
the  same  straight  line ;  only  the  irregular  Lady 
chapel  at  the  E.  end  deviates. 

It  may  be  that  the  above  analysis  is  subject 
to  correction,  because  plans,  however  carefully 
measured  (like  the  Builder  series  here  used),  may 
occasionally  omit  a  slight  deviation.  But,  if  the 
deviation  is  so  slight  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
surveyor,  it  can  have  but  little  value  as  a  symbol. 

It  IS  true  that  the  cruciform  plan  of  our  great 
churches  symbolizes  the  Cross.  But  it  was  a 
symbolism  read  into  the  cross-form  after  it  had 
been  evolved  on  other  grounds.  Exactly  the  same 
[irocess  is  happening  now  in  regard  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Cross. 

10.  Details  of  orientation  in  buildings  and 
furniture  and  in  ritual. — The  site  chosen  for  the 
English  parish  church  was  usually  to  tlio  N.  of  the 
village  ;  perhaps  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say 
that  a  site  was  chosen  such  that  the  village  should 
be  S.  of  it.  There  may  have  been  some  now  un- 
known motive  in  this,  or  it  may  be  simply  that 
it  was  preferred  to  apjiroach  the  church  through 
I  lie  hurial-grounci,  wliuh  was  usually  to  the  S. 
Similarly,  there  are  two  jiossible  explanation.s  of 
the  burial-ground  being  to  the  S.  There  is  a  pre- 
judice against  liurial  on  tlie  N.  side.  J.  Brand 
records  (I'oinilnr  Antiquities,  new  c<l.,  London, 
1900,  p.  475)  that  it  was  formerly  ajipropriatod 
to  unhaiitized  infants,  the  excommunicated,  the 
executed,  and  suicides.  This  prejudice  may  be  due 
to  an  old  belief  or  simply  to  a  natural  dislike  of  a 
c(dd,  damp  place  with  rank  herbage.  Thus  the 
iirincipal  door  of  the  church  is  generally  to  the  S., 
nut  there  is  almost  invariably  a  N.  door  opposite 
to  it,  which  is  often  nearly  or  quite  disused. 

Tombs  in  the  aisles  are  on  either  N.  or  S.  side 
indillirently.  But  in  tho  chancel  thi^  place  of 
honour  was  on  the  N.  side  ;  this  was  undiiubtcdly 
in  order  that  the  tomb  might  be  used  as  the 
Kastor  Sepulchre,  which  was  on  the  N.  side,  ]ue- 
snmably  because  our  Lord  was  pierced  on  tho  right 
siilc. 

In  early  churches  tho  (!iisp(\l  anibo  was  on  the 
N.  side  ;  from  it  Bcrmons  were  iircacheil  and  ilccreos 
and  excommunications  read  ;  licnce  there  is  still  a 
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slight  tendency  in  Anglican  churches  to  place  the 
pulpit  on  the  N.  side.  The  Paschal  candlestick  also 
was  on  the  N.  side.  The  Epistle  anibo  was  on  the 
S.  side.  The  sedilia  of  medieval  type  are  believed 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  presbyters'  seats  round  the  apse 
of  the  early  churches.  They  have  been  kei)t  on 
the  S.  side  and  not  on  the  N.,  doubtless  because  it 
is  more  convenient  for  the  assistant  to  approach 
the  celebrant,  who  is  facing  E.,  on  his  right  hand. 
Close  to  the  sedilia  was  placed  the  piscina.  The 
bishop's  throne  is  also  on  the  S.  side.  There  was 
a  custom,  very  commonly  if  not  generally  kept  up 
in  country  places  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent.,  of  separating  the  men  and  women,  the  men 
sitting  on  tlie  S.  side  of  the  church  and  the  women 
on  the  N.  This  custom  had  doubtless  continued 
without  a  break  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  it  is  perhaps  of  pre-Christian  origin. 
It  is  noted  by  Durandus  (i.  46). 

The  dissenting  bodies  from  the  Anglican  Church 
do  not  ob.scrve  orientation. 

n.  Burial. — Christianity  no  doubt  inherits  the 
custom  of  burial  with  feet  to  E.  from  paganism. 
The  reason  for  it  given  by  the  early  Christians  was 
that  Christ  at  His  second  coming  will  appear  in  the 
E.  and  the  dead  will  rise  to  move  towards  Him. 
In  practice  graves  are  made  parallel  with  the 
church  without  any  attempt  at  accuracy. 

12.  Superstition. — Few  detinite  beliefs  in  this 
country  about  the  points  of  the  compass  are  re- 
corded. The  following  has  not  previously  been 
published ; 

An  old  gentleman  who  had  to  undergo  a  slight  operation 
declined  to  allow  it  to  be  performed  until  the  sofa  on  which  he 
was  lying  had  been  placed  N.  and  S.  It  is  thought  that  he  held 
some  views  about  magnetism. 

1 1  is  said  that  in  Scotland  there  is  an  idea  that  if  the  passing 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  easy  the  floor-boards  of  the  sick  room  should 
not  run  N.  and  S. 

The  association  in  Ireland  of  colours  with  the 
points  of  the  compass  will  be  noted  presently  in 
describing  similar  ideas  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
(see  below,  X.).  Green  is  said  to  be  an  unlucky 
colour  in  England  (Baring-Gould,  p.  15). 

VII.  Jews. — The  Hebrew  word  for  east  means 
literally  '  the  front,'  and  that  for  west  '  the  back,' 
so  that  south  is  on  the  right  hand  and  north  on 
the  left.  This  suggests  some  form  of  sun-worship 
at  an  early  period.  The  supposition  is  supported 
by  evidence  from  a  later  time  :  the  Tabernacle 
had  its  door  facing  E.  ('  and  for  the  hinder  part  of 
the  tabernacle  westward  thou  shalt  make  six 
boards '  [Ex  ^G^  RV]).  This  true  orientation  was 
notwithstanding  the  ban  of  sun-worship  by  Moses 
(Dt  4'9). 

Lapses  into  worship  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
frequent  all  through  Jewish  history :  Manasseh 
'worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven '(2  K  2P) ; 
Josiah  '  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun '  (23") ;  Amos  upbraids 
Israel  with  carrying  with  them  '  the  star  of  your 
god '  ( Ara  5'") ;  Ezekiel  sees  '  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with 
their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  toward  the  east ;  and  they  worshipped 
the  sun  toward  the  east'  (Ezk  8'*).  The 
custom  of  saluting  the  moon  by  kissing  the  hand 
referred  to  in  Job  31-^'-  may  have  been  learned  in 
.Assyria  (see  JE,  s.v.  'Star-Worship'). 

The  Jewish  attitude  of  prayer  is  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  called  '  local  orientation  '  ;  it  was  not 
a  turning  to  a  point  of  the  compass,  but  a  turning 
to  a  place.  We  have  a  suggestion  of  this  in 
•Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  : 
if  a  man  'spread  forth  his  hands  toward  this 
house  :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling 
place '(1  K  8^'-).  And,  when  Daniel  prayed,  'his 
windows  were  open  in  his  chamber  toward  Jeru- 
salem '   (Dn  6'°).      This   became  the  law  ;  a  wor- 


shipper out  of  Palestine  should  turn  towards 
Palestine,  one  in  Palestine  towards  Jerusalem,  in 
Jerusalem  towards  the  Temple,  in  the  Temple 
towards  the  Holy  of  Holies  (JE,  s.v.  '  Mizrah '). 
In  J£,  s.v.  '  East,'  however,  facing  to  the  E.  is 
said  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Apost.  Const,  li.  57,  which  the 
writer  maintains  to  have  a  pre-Christian  Hebrew 
foundation. 

In  regard  to  buildings  the  custom  of  a  true 
orientation,  which  had  been  established  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Tabernacle,  was  continued.  It  was 
followed  in  Solomon's  Temple  and  in  all  subsequent 
rebuildings.  Ezekiel  is  very  precise  on  the  orien- 
tation of  the  temple  of  his  vision  (40-47).  Compari- 
son may  be  made  with  the  Apocalypse  (Kev  7"  16"). 
Synagogues  (apparently  those  of  the  pre-Christian 
era)are  said  by  A.  W.  Brunner  (R.  Sturgis,  Diet,  of 
Architecture  and  Building ,  3  vols.,  New  York  and 
London,  1901,  s.v.  'Synagogue')  to  have  had  'the 
holy  ark  or  sanctuary'  at  the  E.  end,  but  no 
authority  is  given.  Those  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  in 
Galilee  all  faced  S.  (46.  *.«.  'Syria ').  Synagogues 
are  now  planned  so  that  the  ark  may  be  towards 
Palestine  (JE,  s.v.  '  Mizrah  '). 

VIII.  MUHAMMADASS.  —  The  Muhammadans, 
like  the  Jews,  observe  a  '  local  orientation '  ;  they 
turn  in  prayer  towards  a  place,  Mecca.  The 
Ka'bah  at  Mecca,  adapted  by  Muhammad  as  a 
mosque,  had  been  a  pagan  temple  with  its  entrance 
to  the  E.  (J.  Gwilt,  Encyclopcedia  of  Architecture, 
ed.  W.  Papworth,  London,  1867,  §  118). 

The  essential  feature  of  a  mosque  is  the  qiblah 
or  mihrab,  a  niche  or  recess  in  a  wall,  the  direction 
of  the  wall  being  at  right  angles  with  a  straight 
line  to  Mecca.  In  front  of  the  qiblah  is  an  area 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns  wMiich  form 
a  series  of  aisles  running  towards  the  Mecca  wall. 
These  form  the  prayer  chamber  ;  in  front  of  it  is 
an  open  court  with  covered  walks  at  the  sides  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance,  which  is  generally  opposite 
the  Mecca  wall.  As  the  Jews  had  but  one  temple, 
synagogues  being  but  houses  of  prayer,  so  the 
Muhammadans  had  only  one  temple,  that  at 
Mecca  (Fergusson^,  ii.  516)  ;  mosques  are  places 
of  prayer  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  though  they  have  acquired  a  sanctity 
of  their  own,  not  less  than  that  of  the  shrines  of 
other  faiths. 

Orientation  of  a  kind  was  therefore  of  the  hrst 
importance  in  a  mosque.  At  Ispahan  the  axis  of 
the  great  bazaar  runs  N.  and  S.  The  front  of  the 
mosque  occupies  the  S.  side  of  this,  but  the  axis  of 
the  porch  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  45°  so  as  to  suit  the 
mosque  itself,  the  main  axis  of  which  is  duly 
pointed  to  Mecca. 

Private  prayer  on  the  housetop  is  also  directed 
towards  Mecca. 

In  burial  the  Muhammadan  is  laid  on  his  right 
side  facing  Mecca  (see  art.  Dkath  [Muhammadan], 
vol.  iv.  p.  502^1). 

IX.  The  East. — Orientation  in  ritual  observ- 
ance is  perhaps  most  pronounced  in  Asia,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  indirectly  the  source  from 
which  the  European  observance  is  derived.  Tylor 
holds  that  the  adoration  of  the  sun  in  the  ancient 
Aryan  religion  is  revealed  in  ritual  orientation. 

The  Brahman  turns  E.  at  sunrise,  says  Tylor, 
and  at  noon,  after  adoration  of  the  sun,  he  turns 
again  E.  to  read  his  daily  portion  of  the  Veda  and 
to  make  his  daily  offering. 

'  It  is  with  first  and  principal  direction  to  the  east  that  the 
consecration  of  the  fire  and  the  sacrificial  implements,  a  cere- 
mony which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  his  religious  acts,  has  to 
be  performed  '  (PC^  ii.  426). 

An  example  of  the  orientated  altar  is  given  in 
art.  Altar  (Hindu),  vol.  i.  p.  345''.  Hindu  temples 
are  sometimes  dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  but  the 
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moon-god  has  none  (art.  Brahmaxism,  vol.  ii.  p. 
BOS'").  Temples  seem  to  be  duly  orientated  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Indian  Buddhist  generally  orientated  his 
buildings  fairly  closely  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  to  make  his  entrance  face  E.  But 
the  Jain  temples  did  not  follow  a  rule,  '  the  Jains 
being  indiilerent  apparently  to  any  particular 
direction  for  their  buildings'  (H.  Cousens,  in 
Arch(Eological  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta,  1907-OS, 
p.  195). 

The  Thugs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worshippers 
of  Kali,  the  death-goddess.  In  her  honour  human 
victims  were  murdered  ;  to  her  the  sacred  pickaxe 
was  consecrated  with  which  the  graves  of  slain 
were  dug,  and  the  elaborate  ritual  of  this  conse- 
cration was  performed  facing  W.  The  mediieval 
Tatars  made  a  monnd  over  the  grave  and  placed  on 
it  a  statue  facing  E.  (PC^  ii.  423). 

Buddhism  varies  much  in  diti'erent  countries, 
and  presumably  its  buildings  and  ritual  vary.  In 
China  it  appears  that  the  temples  are  truly 
orientated  (see  Architecture  [Chinese],  vol.  i.  p. 
ess*")  and  there  is  therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
some  orientation  of  ritual.  There  is  a  paradise  of 
the  dead  in  the  W.,  and  the  chief  book  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  departed  person  is  '  the  "  Sutra  of 
Ainitabha,"  or  the  Buddha  representing  the  sun 
in  the  west,  behind  which  lies  paradise '  (art. 
China  [Buddhism  in],  vol.  iii.  p.  554*  ;  cf.  art.  CON- 
FUCIUS, vol.  iv.  p.  19'). 

In  the  Confucian  religion  there  are  many  sacri- 
fices ottered  with  an  elaborate  ritual.  The  most 
important  of  tliese  is  described  in  art.  Confucian 
Religion  (vol.  iv.  p.  13),  and  the  points  of  the 
compass  are  carefully  mentioned,  but  their  religi- 
ous significance,  if  they  have  any,  is  not  indicated. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  second  rank  are  made  at 
altars  and  temples  in  and  about  Peking.  The 
sun-god  lias  an  altar-terrace  outside  the  main  E. 
gate  towards  the  region  of  the  sunrise  ;  the  moon- 
goddess  lia.s  an  altar  outside  the  W.  gate,  because 
the  \V.  is  the  region  where  the  new  moon  is 
born. 

X.  Savage  races.— l.  Ritual  acts. —The  ritual 
of  primitive  races  is  with  ditticulty  ascerfuined, 
and  not  very  niucli  has  been  recorded.  The  Paiigiii, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago,  on  all 
ceremonial  occasions  salute  iiiul  invoke  the  direc- 
tions of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  ;  the  people 
sleep  with  their  faces  to  the  E.,  and  on  cremating 
the  dead  they  place  the  body  to  face  in  the  s;inie 
direction  ;  the  land  of  the  dead  is  in  tbe  K.,  and  it 
seems  that  that  is  the  direction  to  which  most 
importance  is  attached  : 

'  The  only  disturbinfi:  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  "  selling 
■un"  >a  8aid  to  he  invoked.  This  may  ho  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  solar  cult '  (\V.  J.  Perry,  J  HA  /  xliv.  '.IS/.). 

Another  tribe,  the  Toraja  of  Central  Celebes, 
place  llicir  houses  in  an  K.  and  W.  dirci-tion  with 
the  door  at  the  W.  end,  thus  facing  the  land  of 
the  dead  ;  but  this  is  really  religious. 

A  nclKhboiirinK  tribe,  the  Tobada,  build  their  '  vtUauehDUHf ' 
N.  and  H.,  'so  that,  aa  they  Bay,  on  enterinjf,  one  faccfl  t^  tlie 
north,  the  direction  whence  they  have  come,  and  in  \vliii;ti 
direction  they  i)lacc  the  land  of  the  dead.  Tlie  holy  pin.  c  of 
the  houie  is  the  north  contrepilo  .  .  .  anil  there  the  i[h<i»Ul 
come  to  live  in  Imnchea  of  leaves  of  the  arum  palm '  (i6.  p. 
S»0).  "^ 

This  seems  to  be  a  first,  but  very  important,  step 
towards  toinploworsliip.  The  largcNt  and  must 
important  tcini.lc  of  the  Tonajioe  has  a  door  on  Ihi' 
E.  side,  thus  facing  towards  tho  land  of  the  dead 
and  in  (he  direction  whence  the  tribe  came.  A 
number  of  I'nses  aro  recorded  in  which  honncH  are 
built  Willi  due  re>;iiril  lo  the  rlircclion  of  the  Imiil 
of  the  ilead,  and  of  <itlierH  in  which  a  place  is  pro- 
Tided  aH  a  rciidcnce  for  the  ghost,  or  an  entrance 
into  tho  honso  is  mode  for  it. 


In  ritual  observances  the  following  may  be 
noted : 

In  old  Mexico,  where  sun-worship  was  the  central  doctrine  of 
a  complex  relij;ion,  men  knelt  in  prayer  to  the  E.  and  doors 
of  sanctuaries  looked  mostly  \V.  (P<y  ii.  424).  The  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  though  they  are  now  Ciiristians,  have 
preserved  their  ancient  practice  of  turning  to  the  sun  at  iiis 
rising,  just  as  the  Chri^tians  of  Europe  turn  to  the  E.  at  certain 
parts  of  their  worship.  The  c^ve-tenipleof  tlie  sun-worshipping 
Apalaches  of  Florida  had  its  opening  to  the  E.,  and  the  priest 
stood  in  the  opening  early  in  the  morning  of  the  feast-'lays 
waiting  for  sunrise.  The  Conianches,  also  sun-worshippers, 
when  preparing  for  the  war-path,  place  their  weapons  over 
night  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lodge  to  receive  the  morning  sun's 
first  i-ays.  Tbe  ancient  Peruvians  were  sun-worsliippers,  and 
had  in  their  capital,  Cuzco,  a  temple  duly  orientaU'd,  with  a 
great  golden  disk  on  the  W.  wall  to  reflect  the  rising  sun  as  ic 
shone  through  the  E.  door  (ib.  ii.  424).  The  Hopi  mother,  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  presents  it  to 
the  sun  at  the  moment  of  sunrise  (see  BiRTB  [Introduction}, 
vol.  ii.  p.  U4'2ii,  and  Journ.  Amer.  Eth,  and  Arch.  ii.  [lb92J 
163). 

The  following  symbolic  orientation  is  characteristic  (A.  C. 
Iladdon  tells  the  present  writer)  of  the  Pawnee,  but  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  applies  to  the  Plains  Indian;  generally.  The 
'earth  lodges'  are  built  in  the  traditional  manner  according 
to  a  tiivinely  inspired  plan,  and  serve  for  cirrenionial  purposes 
as  well  as  dwelling-houses  ;  the  same  symbolism  is  found  in  ttie 
summer  tents,  or  Upi.  "The  entrance  always  faces  E.  The 
central  circular  fireplace  represents  the  sun,  and  the  cleared 
s]>ace  round  it  the  horizon.  For  certain  ceremonies  an 
altar  of  rugs  is  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  fireplace,  and  on  it  is 
deposited  the  sacred  bundle  ;  behind  it,  in  the  place  of  liunour, 
sit  the  priests  ;  the  space  between  the  altar  and  the  lireplace  is 
holy  ground,  over  which  no  priest  can  p.ass  till  purified  by  thuri- 
fication-  This  region  in  the  W.  is  sacred  to  the  evening  star, 
the  beneficent  guardian  of  fertility,  and  to  her  four  attendanl 
messengers :  wind,  clouds,  thunder,  and  rain.  To  the  N.  u( 
the  fireplace  there  should  be  a  bison's  skull  to  represent  at  once 
the  gods  in  the  heavens  and  the  home  of  Tirawa,  the  high  god, 
the  all-emhracing,  the  morning  sUir,  the  bloodthirsty  controller 
of  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  E.,  who  prevents  liis  brother, 
the  sun,  from  burning  up  the  world.  The  S.  is  the  land  of 
death  and  the  receivers  of  the  souls  of  the  unfortunate 
dead,  while  the  malevolent  deity  of  sickness  is  stationed  in  the 
S.  W.  In  ceremonial  pipe-smoking  puffs  of  smoke  may  be  blown 
in  various  directions  as  offerings  to  these  and  other  heavenly 
bodies. 

J.  W.  Fewkes  (./oTini.  Ainer.  Eth.  and  Arch.  ii.  14-22)  says 
that  the  underground  estiifas  or  kth-vaii  (ceremonial  chambers) 
in  the  Tusayan  (Hopi)  Pueblo  of  W41-pi  in  Arizona  'are  gener- 
ally placed  with  their  walls  corresponding  to  the  conception  of 
the  primary  points  but  not  to  our  cardinal  directions.  .  .  .  The 
variation  of  their  N.  is  W.  of  the  true  N.  (varying  from  42*  to 
50°) ;  consequently  the  N.H.  lines  of  thier  kib.ran  are  in  reality 
N.E.  and  S.  W.  lines.'  The  orientation  '  is  probably  intentional, 
but  it  may  be  determined  by  the  pos.^ibilitics  in  direction  of  the 
recesses  in  which  they  are  constructed.' 

R.  .M.  W.  Swan  considers  that  the  temples  of  Mashonatand 
were  orientated  (J.  T.  Bent,  Uuintd  Cities  q/  ManhoncUand. 
liondou,  1802). 

We  may  here  notice  the  widespread  association 
of  certain  colours  with  the  various  points  of  the 
compass.  A  table  is  a|ipended  showing  some  of 
the  recorded  observations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  from  N.  mid  S.  America,  China,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Ireland.  There 
is  no  appi'oacli  to  uiiiforniity  and  only  a  few 
tendencies  can  be  faintly  traced,  as,  e.(/.,  that  black 
is  ^radically  never  as.sociated  with  the  S.  or  E. 
It  IS  ju.st  possible  lliiit  the  well-known  liliiigical 
colours  of  tho  Christian  Church,  although  of  late 
use,  are  not  entirely  unconnected  with  these 
ideas. 

2.  Burial. — Practically  all  peoples  who  practise 
inhumation  follow  eoiiie  rule  as  to  the  direction  in 
wliich  the  body  is  to  bi"  laid. 

A  journey  to  the  land  whence  the  tribe  migrated 
is  probably  the  most  general  conccjitioii  at  the 
present  time.  The  dead  are  laid  in  the  diicction 
of  the  land  of  the  ttcad,  and  this,  when  bolli  can  be 
a.s('ertained,  is  found  to  loiiieide  with  the  direction 
of  the  land  of  (he.  foiefatlicrs. 

Perry  gives  many  instnnces  from  tho  E.  Inilian  Archipelago. 
One  tribe  makes  the  grave  parallel  to  a  river  up  whM-h  the 
s)jirit  must  travel,  tho  Iribc  having  migrated  ilown  the  river; 
another,  which  believes  Hint  the  lanri  of  the  forefathers  is  to 
tlie  H.,  lays  the  body  on  itn  side  with  heail  to  W.,  feet  to  K.,  und 
facing  H,  ;  nnotlier  lilaces  the  body  in  a  sitting  posilicn  facing 
the  land  of  the  deail.  In  one  ciise  the  direction  of  tin-  gro\e  Is 
towarilH  the  land  of  the  diiiil    iiml    in   the  dln<cllcn  of   tlioNe 

Itlaces  where  the  first  r-hiefs  procured  their  wives;  in  another 
he  dead  are  biiricfl  on  tho  U.  side  of  the  villaf^e,  the  land  of  the 
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<lt;ttd  is  situatiiil  in  the  S.,  ami  it  is  from  tlie  S.  that  the  people 
believe  themselves  to  have  come.  Cases  are  recorded  where  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  definitely  orientated  to  the  land  of  their 
lorefathera,  the  situation  of  the  land  of  the  dead  being  unas- 
certained. An  exceiitional  and  special  case  may  help  to 
illustrate  the  belief  in  the  journey  which  the  spirit  was  to  take  : 
the  body  of  a  man  whose  head  had  been  cut  off  by  a  member  of 
another  clan  was  brought  in  and  placed  sitting  on  the  ground 
.a^jainst  a  pile  of  the  house  and  facing  the  land  of  his  enemy ; 
when  buried,  it  was  placed  in  a  sitting  position  still  facing  in 
the  same  direction  {JRAI  xliv.  28i)) ;  presumaljly  the  first 
business  of  the  ghost  was  to  go  and  have  his  revenge.  A  tribe 
in  E.  Africa  buries  a  man  who  dies  in  a  strange  place  with  his 
face  towards  his  mother's  village  (art.  Death  [Introductory], 
vol.  iv.  p.  42.')^). 

A  man  of  the  Wotjobaluk  tribe  of  Vetona,  Australia,  is  buried 
with  his  head  towards  the  point  of  the  compass  appropriate  to 
liis  totem  (ib,  p.  425"). 

*  Among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra  men  of  different  totems  are 
buried  with  their  heads  in  different  dii-ections,  but  the  reasons 
for  these  differences  are  not  always  manifest.  On  the  analogy 
of  the  Hot-Wind  totem  and  the  Sun  totem  amon^  the  Wotjo. 
balluk  we  may  conjecture  that  the  direction  in  which  the  body 
was  buried  was  the  direction  in  which  the  totem  was  supposed 
especially  to  reside,  so  that  the  intention  of  interring  the  bodies 
in  these  positions  may  have  been  to  enable  the  released  spirits 
of  the  dead  to  rejoin  their  totems*  (Fra2er,  Totcmism  and 
Exogaviy,  iv.  213).  But,  as  Iladdon  points  out,  since  the 
people  are  supposed  to  be  related  to  or  descended  from  their 
totem,  this  seems  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  journey  of 
the  spirit  to  the  land  of  the  forefathers. 

The  orientation  of  the  graves  of  some  primitive 
peoples  is  recorded  without  any  indication  of  the 
beliefs  which  decided  the  direction  ;  burial  with 
feet  to  the  W.  is  observed  by  races  of  N.  America, 
Central  Africa,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Australia.  Tylor 
mentions  some  Australian  tribes  who  bury  their 
dead  in  a  sitting  position  facing  E.,  even  while 
believing  that  the  land  of  the  dead  is  in  the 
W. 

XI.  Pre-bistoric  western  Europe.  —  i. 
Temples. — Under  this  heading  brief  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  great  well-known  megalithic  monu- 
ments. They  are  included  in  this  article  because 
they  have  been  called  temples  and  tombs,  and  have 
been  said  to  be  orientated  in  the  sense  that  their 
aspect  was  decided  by  religious  considerations. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  their  use, 
or  what  determined  their  direction,  their  age,  or 
the  religion  of  the  folk  who  built  them.  If  we 
knew  any  two  or  even  any  one  of  these  facts,  it 
might  be  possible  to  deduce  the  others.  But  we 
have  no  working  base,  not  even  any  uniformity 
among  the  remains. 

The  two  most  famous  examples  are  Carnac  in 
Morbihan  and  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire.  Carnac 
is  a  series  of  immense  parallel  avenues  running 
roughly  E.  and  W.  along  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
Stonehenge  is  a  horseshoe  within  three  concentric 
circles,  two  of  stone  and  one  of  earth.  From  the 
outer  circle  runs  a  straight  depression  between 
e.arth  banks.  A  line  drawn  down  this  depression 
and  continued  through  the  horseshoe  divides  it 
symmetrically  and  passes  through  a  flat  slab  called 
the  'altar.'  This  line  points  to  the  place  of  sun- 
rise on  mid-summer  day  about,  according  to 
Lockyer  (Stonehenr/e,  p.  67),  the  year  1680  B.C. 
It  may  be  that  Stonehenge  is  a  sun-temple,  as 
Lockyer  argues,  and  that  it  was  built  about  that 
time.  But  it  may  not  be  a  sun-temple,  and,  as  to 
the  date,  A.  R.  Hinks  points  out  (NC  liii.  [1903] 
1002  S. )  that,  if  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  is 
observed,  we  get  the  year  A.D.  3000  ;  if  the  middle 
of  the  disk  is  observed,  the  conditions  are  right 
for  to-day ;  if  we  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
sunrise,  the  date  must  be  put  baclc  about  2U00 
years. 

The  works  at  Avebury  consist  of  a  large  circle 
enclosing  two  others ;  there  is  an  avenue  leading 
from  the  outer  circle  in  a  S.E.  direction.  On 
Hakpen  Hill  there  is  a  circle  with  indications  of 
an  avenue  leading  N.W.  The  circles  forming 
'  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,'  Penrith,  are 
broken  towards  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  work 
at  Arbor  Low,  Derbyshire,  seems  to  be  orientated 


almost  due   N.    and    S.    (Fergusaon,  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,  London,  1872). 

Callernish  in  the  island  of  Lewis  is  a  circle  with 
a  stone  in  the  centre.  From  the  circle  single  lines 
of  stone  stretch  out  S.  and  E.  and  W.,  while  a 
wide  avenue  runs  to  the  N.  (These  directions 
appear  to  he  approximate  only.)  A  tomb  within 
the  circle  has  an  axis  roughly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  the 
entrance  being  towards  the  N.E. 

Tiiere  are  considerable  remains  in  Ireland. 
Those  around  Lough  Gur,  Limerick,  have  been 
de.scribed  by  B.  C.  Windle,  who  made  careful 
observations  of  the  bearings  in  those  cases  where 
they  'might  possibly  be  signiticant'  (Proc.  Buyal 
Irish  Acad.  xxx.  [1912]  sect.  C,  p.  283).  The 
monuments  near  Lough  Swilly,  Co.  Donegal,  have 
been  recorded  by  H.  Boyle  Somerville,  who  detects 
several  systems  of  orientation,  monuments  being 
orientated  for  the  solstitial  sunrises  or  sunsets  or 
both,  for  sunrise  or  sunset  at  the  equinoxes,  for 
sunrise  or  sunset  at  a  point  equidistant  in  time 
between  solstice  and  equinox,  for  rising  or  setting 
of  a  star  or  of  the  moon  (Journ.  Royal  Sac.  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  xxxix.  [1909]  192,  215, 
343). 

2.  Burials. — Until  recently  burials  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Britain  appeared  to  be  hap- 
hazard. But  recent  research  seems  to  show  that 
two  or  perhaps  three  definite  systems  were  fol- 
lowed, though  in  each  of  these  there  were  not  a 
few  exceptions.  In  some  cemeteries  the  skeletons 
are  found  laid  on  their  backs  E.  and  W.  with  feet 
to  E.,  while  in  others  they  are  N.  and  S.  with  feet 
to  N.,  but  occasionally  to  S.  Others  again  are 
laid  on  the  side  E.  and  W.  with  the  feet  sometimes 
E.  and  sometimes  W.,  but  always  looking  S.  In 
some  cases  a  single  group  contains  skeletons  point- 
ing to  all  four  cardinal  points,  as  at  Broughton 
Poggs.  At  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Fairford  the 
feet  were  almost  invariably  to  the  N.,  and  W.  M, 
Wylie  thinks  that  this  was  the  prevailing  pagan 
practice  among  Teutons  (Archmologia,  xxxvii. 
[1857]  459).  In  Sussex  and  Surrey  and  in  the  south 
of  England  generally  the  feet  are  most  commonly 
E.,  but,  when  they  are  not,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably to  the  N.  In  the  round  barrows  of  Wiltshire 
the  tendency  is  for  the  bodies  to  be  facing  S. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  orienta- 
tion (taking  the  word  in  its  wide  sense)  is  the  7th 
or  8th  cent.  Christian  cemetery  at  Hartlepool,  the 
first  monastic  seat  of  Hilda  of  Whitby.  Here 
were  found  a  dozen  bodies  with  memorial  slabs 
incised  with  crosses  and  Christian  inscriptions ; 
yet  all  were  lying  N.  and  S. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Teutons  held  the  north  sacred.  The  classical 
passage  in  mediaeval  literature  is  in  Reineke  Fuclis 
and  is  quoted  by  J.  Grimm  {Deutsche  Mythologie, 
Gottingen,  1854,  i.  30).  Here  the  fox  turns  in  the 
Christian  direction,  while  the  wolf  is  content  with 
the  heathen  orientation  towards  the  N.  G.  B. 
Brown  {The  Early  Arts  in  England,  London,  1915, 
iii.  161)  points  out  that  this  orientation  cannot 
have  formed  an  important  item  in  Teutonic  pagan- 
ism or  it  would  have  left  a  more  decided  mark  in 
literature.  On  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
the  Teutons  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned this  direction  in  their  burials  for  that  of 
E.  and  W. 

The  general  conclusions  are  as  follows,  though 
we  must  not  expect  uniformity  even  in  the  same 
race.  Burial  with  the  feet  to  the  N.  was  probably 
the  practice  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  though  this  was 
not  universal.  For  the  most  part  they  adopted 
the  E.  and  W.  position  on  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity. On  the  other  hand,  some  Christian  burials 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  N.  and  S.  Some  burials  on 
the  side  with  feet  to  E.  or  W.  but  with  the  face 
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always  to  the  S.  suggest  a  desire  to  face,  or  lie  in 
the  path  of,  the  sun.  These  general  tendencies 
are  interfered  with  by  the  surrival  or  overlap  of 
more  ancient  customs,  by  indifference  and  ignor- 
ance, and  by  local  conditions  such  as  a  steep  slope 
in  the  giound. 

List  of  English  churches  showing  direction  of  axis,  dedication, 
and  dale  of  festival,  with  direction  of  sunrise  on  the  festival 
(see  above,  VI.  8). 

SS.  Petbk  and  Paul,  29  June,  N.E.  by  E. 

Exeter  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

Gloucester  (  athedral E.  by  S. 

Llandafl  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

London,  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral       .        .        .  E. 

London,  Westminster  .\hbey       .        .        .        .  E.  by  S. 

Peterborousrh  Cathedral E. 

Winchester  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

York  Cathedral E. 

Chichester  Cathedral E.  hy  S. 

Tub  Blessed  Virgin,  25  March,  E. 

Carlisle  Cathedral E 

Fountains  Abbey E.  by  N. 

.Jenaulx  Abbey E.  by  N. 

Ilolyrood  Chapel E.  by  N. 

Lincoln  Cathedral E. 

RievauK  Abbey N. 

Salisbury  Cathe<lr,'»l E. 

Old  Saruin  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

Southwell  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

Worcester  Cathedral    ......  E. 

York,  St.  Marys  Abbey N.E. 

St.  Etheldreda,  25  Jnne,  N.E.  by  E.,  and  E.  by  S. ;  St.  Pktbr, 
29  June,  N.E.  by  E.  ;  B.V.M.,  2.t  March,  E. 

Ely  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

Si.  Cuthbrrt,  20  March,  E.,  and  4  Sept.,  E.  by  N. ;  B.V.M., 

2R  .March,  E. 

Durham  Catheilral  (St.  Cuthbert  and  B.V.M.)  .        E.  by  S. 
Wells,  St.  Cuthberfs  Church      ....        E.N.E. 

St.  Werboeoh,  8  Feb.,  E.S.E. ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paol,  29  June, 
E.  ;  B.V.M.,  26  March,  E. 

Chester  Cathedral E.  by  N. 

St.  A.ndrrw,  30  Nov.,  S.E.  hy  E. ;  St.  David,  1  March,  E.  by  S. 

Rochester  Cathedral,  present  building  (8.  Andrew)  S.E. 

Saxon  building  .         .         S.E.  by  E. 

St.  David's  (Cathedral  (SS.  Andrew  and  David).       E. 
Wells  Cathedral  (S.  Andrew)       .        .  E. 

CiiRiBT,  26  March,  E.,  26  Dec.,  S.E.  by  E. 

Canterbury  Cathedral E.  by  S. 

Norwich  CJallicdral E.  by  N. 

St.  Jons  Baptist,  24  June,  N.E.  by  E. 

Chester,  St.  John's  Church  ....        N.E.  by  E. 

Peterborough,  St.  John's  Church       .        .        .        E.  by  8. 

St.  Alban,  '25  June.  N.E.  bv  E. 
(Dedication  of  Church,  29  Dec,  S.E.  by  E.1) 

St.  Alban's  Cathedral E.S.E. 

St.  Etublbkrt,  24  Feb.,  E.  by  S.,  or  20  May,  N.E.  by  E.  ; 
B.V.M. ,  26  March,  E. 

Hereford  Cathedral E. 

St.  Fridbswidk,  19  Oct.,  E.  by  8. 
Oxford  Cathedral I'.. 

St.  Nicholas,  6  Dec,  S.E.  by  E. 

Oaiiibridgo,  King's  College  Chapel  (St.  Nicholas 

and  B.V.M.) E.  by  N. 

New.;aHllc  Cnlhedral E.N.K. 

Yarmouth  Parish  Church E.  by  8. 

St.  Chad,  2  March,  E. 
LlchOeld N.E.  hy  E. 

Ht.  Har'iaret,  20  July,  N.E.  by  E. 
WMtmlnstcr  (St.  Margaret's  Church)  E. 

»t.  HtEriiR:),  'M  Dec.,  S.E.  by  E. 
WcaUninitcr  (Chapel  Royal)       .  .       .       E.  by  8. 

I  MIoolas,  C'Aron.  i^  IIM. 


Table  showing  the  colours  which  represent  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  conmion  liturgical  colours(see  VI.  12  and  .\.  1). 


N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

( 

Blue 

Red 

White 

Yellow 

i  Pueblo,  Arizona  1  A 

(•,'reen) 

or  blue 

\ellow 

ZuftiS     . 

Yellow 

Red 

White 

Black 

Navaho2 

Black 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

.Moki»    . 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Ulue 

I'tieblo' 

White 

Blue 

lied 

YeUow 

l-leta,  Pueblo'      . 

mack 

Red 

White 

I'.lue 

Cherokee  2     .       .-, 

Blue 

White 

Red 

r.iack 

(trouble) 

(happi- 
ness. 

(success) 

(death) 

peace) 

Mexico  and  Cent,  i 

Black, 

Red, 

YeUow, 

White, 

America  2  .        ."t 

\ellow 

blue 

red 

u  hite 

Tewa  Indians,  New  / 
Mexico  3      .        .\ 

Blue, 

Red 

White 

Yellow 

green 

Yucatan,  Mexico*. 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Black 

Ireland* 

Bl.ick 

White 

Purple 

Dun 

Navaho* 

White 

Blue 

Dark 

Yellow 

1 

Very 

White 

Red 

Dark  or 

Veda*    .       .        A 

dark 

dark 
blue 

China  and  ancient) 
Java*.        .       .( 

Black 

Red 

Green 

White 

Liturgical   colours 

Advent 

Christ- 

Good 

Oct.  of 

in  common  use  m 

and 

mas  and 

Friday 

Epiph. 

\\'estern  Christian 

Lent 

Easter 

to  Can- 

Church » 

dlemas 
andXriu. 
to  Advent 

Sorrow 

Purity 

Death 

Lite 

Violet 

White 

Black 

Oreen 

or,  for 

Passion, 

Easter 

and 

Love, 

rtd 

LlTKRATl'RR. — Ttie  only  work  dealiiii;-  comprehensively  with 
the  subject  is  Heinrich  Nissen,  Orientation,  Berlin,  1906-10 
(nnly  pts.  1-3  |K(.'v|itiaii  to  early  Christian)  have  been  issued). 
N'jypt  is  dealt  willi  iiarlinllvby  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Kijtl])tinii 
l^lemofthe  Future  hi/e,  London,  IW)1),  and  'The  Pyramids 
iind  Temples  in  the  Siidan,'  in  PrM.  of  liiiyal  Soeiely  nfhondfn, 
Ixv.  [IS'.W],  and  more  fully  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  The  Dmvn 
i'f  AstToiiumy,  London,  1894.  Greek  temples  are  disinissed  by 
F.  C.  Penrose,  in  Proc.  0/  Royal  Soeiety  of  London,  liii.  (IS!):!], 
Ixv.  [1800J,  and  early  Christian  churches  by  G.  G.  Scott,  Junr., 
Knsay  on  the  Hist,  of  Enijtish  Church  Architecture.  London, 
l.-^Sl.  An  important  contriliution  on  jtriniitive  races  is  W.  J. 
Perry,  'Orientation  of  the  Dead  in  Indonesia,'  JRAI  xliv. 
|r.'l4)281ff.  lie  opposes  the  hypothesis  of  E.  B.  Tylor,  }'C^, 
\.  'iidon,  1801.  Loclcyer  has  exnoiiiided  his  theories  on  Stoiie- 
h'lige  in  his  Stone/ientje  and  other  liritish  ^tone  Monuments, 
1.1  iidon,  1906.  James' Fergusson's  Uude  Stotie  ilomnnents  in 
oli  Countries,  liOndon,  \^~'l.  is  still  valuable.  Pre-historic  work 
is  iliscussed  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Early  Arts  in  Enaland, 
i  iol8.,do.  19i);i-16,and  by  Walter  Johnson,  liyways  of  llritish 
.irehifology,  Cambridge,  1912.  Both  these  authors  give  useful 
nferenccs  to  recent  research.  J.  G.  Frazer's  works,  although, 
curiously  enough,  not  dealing  directly  with  the  subject,  must 
u(  c-ourso  be  Btudi.il.  '['.    I).  ATKINSON. 

POKOMO.— I.  Distribution.— The  rokoiiio  are 
a  liiuitn  |ii'ci|ile  inhabiling  the  Tana  Valloy,  in  the 
ii(iillieiij<ti!rn  imrl  <if  tlie  British  K.  Africa  I'roloc- 
tiirate.  Tlieir  jiioper  tribal  name  is  Wa-I''okiimo 
( /'  rcprcsontiiig  the  '  bi-lahial  /'  which  in  this 
liinguagecorresiHinds  to  Swabili  ;)  and  (iiryama  h), 
but  tliey  are  calh'd  Wapokonio  hy  the  SwaliiH  and 
Munyu  by  the  (iaila.  A  recent  olticial  esliinate 
jjives  tlicir  nunilier  at  about  18,(IU1I.  'I'hey  are 
divided  into  thirteen  tribes  {vycti,  plur.  of  /^cH), 
occupyin){  definite  areas  with   recognized   lx>uiid- 

I  Frwkt'H,  ./m/rn.  Ant.  Kth.  aiui  Arch.  11.  14-'22,  111. 
a  O.  Mallei  v,  4  /(BKir  IISSO),  p.  68. 

>  J.  P.  Harrington.  t:i  lillKW  |1910|,  p.  48. 

*  A.  C.  lladdon,  Eootutiun  in  Art.  London,  1896,  p.  128 (. 

>  K.  A.  8.  Macallater,  Bixitt.  Vfltnenla,  London,  1800,  pp. 
224-220. 
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aries.  None  of  their  villages  is  found  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  river,  with  which  their  tribal 
life  is  so  closely  bound  up  that  they  have  a  saying 
'The  Tsana  is  our  brother'  (they  call  it  Tsana, 
Tana  being  the  Swahili  pronunciation ;  the  Galla 
name  is  Galana  Maro).  Their  farthest  north- 
western limit  appears  to  be  about  39°  30'  E.,  on  the 
bend  of  the  river  ;  this  is  the  district  of  the  Koro- 
koro  tribe ;  the  rest,  in  order,  going  down  the 
river,  are  Malankote,  Malalulu,  Zubaki,  Ndura, 
Kinakomba,  Gwano,  Ndera,  Mwina,  Ngatana, 
Dzunza,  Buu,  Kalindi.  The  first  nine  of  these 
are  known  as  the  '  upper '  tribes  ( Wantu  wa  dzuu)  ; 
the  Ngatana  (whose  district  is  about  3°  30'  S.  by 
40°  E.),  Dzunza,  Buu,  and  Kalindi  are  the  '  lower' 
[Wantu  wa  nsini).  These  two  sections  differ  con- 
siderably in  dialect  and  customs ;  they  are  some- 
times said  never  to  intermarry,  but  the  rule  is  not 
absolute.  On  the  confines  of  the  Kalindi  area, 
between  Chara  and  Kau,  and  on  the  Ozi  estuary, 
are  some  villages  of  '  Mahaji ' — Pokonio  who  have 
become  Muhamraadans  and  more  or  less  adopted 
Swahili  dress  and  customs.  The  Zubaki  are  the 
most  numerous  tribe,  numbering  about  2000. 

The  first  European  to  mention  the  Pokomo  is 
probably  Boteler,  who  was  at  Lamu  in  1823,  and 
says  : 

'Above  the  town  of  Kow  [Kaii],  at  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  there  are  large  villages  on  the  northern  bank  inhabited 
by  the  Pocouias,  a  tribe  dependent  on  it,  and  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  days'  journey  in  a  canoe,  ...  is  situated  the  town  of 
Zoobaltey.  beyond  which  the  current  of  the  river  is  too  strong 
to  proceed  against  it '  (Harr.  of  Voyage  of  DUcovery,  i.  393). 
The  '  town  of  Zoobakey '  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
the  Zubaki  tribe  ;  the  distance  is  approximately 
correct. 

Krapf,  though  he  never  visited  the  Tana,  heard 
of  this  tribe,  and  mentions  their  kinship  with  the 
'  Wanyika  '  (see  art.  Nyika).  He  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  information  from  two  Muhammadan  Po- 
komo settled  at  Takaungu,  who,  among  other 
things,  gave  him  a  list  of  the  '  principal  places ' 
on  the  'Tana,  most  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
tribes  already  given ;  others  may  be  those  of 
villages  which  have  since  been  removed.  The 
Pokomo,  though  not  nomadic,  like  the  Galla,  have 
at  various  times  been  forced  to  migrate  by  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  Tana,  the  last  of  which  seems 
to  have  taken  place  about  50  years  ago,  the  river 
being  deflected  near  Marfano  from  its  old  bed, 
which  ran  to  the  north-east  of  the  present  one. 

Von  der  Decken  was  at  Kau  in  the  early  part  of 
1865,  and  speaks  of  the  Pokonio  as  '  friediiche  und 
fleissige  Ackerbauer,'  whose  villages  begin  above 
Chara  (Reisen  in  Oslafrika,  ii.  271).  His  com- 
panion, R.  Brenner,  returned  in  1867  and  ascended 
the  Tana  as  far  as  the  Malankote  district.  Between 
these  two  dates  the  Tana  had  been  visited  by  New 
and  Wakefield,  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  Mission,  who  founded  a  station  at  Golbanti, 
jirimarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Galla,  though  the 
I'okomo  were  found  to  be  more  promising  converts. 
Tliis  station  has  long  been  without  a  resident 
European,  but  is  in  cliarge  of  a  native  teacher ; 
anil  there  is  a  small  number  of  Christian  Pokomo 
at  other  stations  of  the  same  mission.  Brenner's 
estimate  of  these  peoiile,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
u)iduly  severe.  The  Tana  was  explored  in  1878-79 
by  Gustav  and  Clemens  Denhardt,  who  ascended 
as  far  as  Masa,  in  lat.  1°  15'  S.  The  former  gives 
some  account  of  the  Pokomo  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Berlin  Geographical  Society  for  1884.  Subsequent 
information  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  German 
missionaries  belonging  to  the  Neukirchen  body, 
Avbo  began  work  on  the  Tana  in  1887,  soon  after 
tlie  proclamation  of  the  German  Protectorate  over 
Witu,  which  lasted  till  1890. 

2.  Origin,  language,  etc. — The  traditions  of  the 
Nyika  tribes  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  import  that 


I  he  Pokomo  came,  like  them,  froiii  .Sungwaya, 
I  liough  they  moved  southward  considerably  earlier. 
They  were  already  settled  in  the  Tana  Valley  wlien 
tlie  Wanyika  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
(Jalla  invasion.  The  Kauma  version  of  the  matter 
is  that  '  we  refused  to  be  conquered  by  the  Galla, 
hut  the  Pokonio  consented,'  and  retained  their 
country  at  the  price  of  their  freedom.  They  have 
been,  in  fact,  more  or  less  tributary  to  the  Galla 
ever  since — or  at  least  till  the  Galla  power  was 
reduced  by  the  attacks  of  the  Somali  on  one  side 
and  the  Masai  on  the  other.  According  to  Von 
der  Decken  (ii.  271),  the  Pokomo  were,  in  1865, 
dejiendent  on  the  Galla  'ohne  jedoch  von  ihnen 
gcdriickt  zu  werden.'  The  Korokoro  tribe  have, 
like  the  Wasanye,  ceased  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage and  adopted  Galla  instead. 

Krapf  records  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Taita  hills  call  the  Wanyika  'Ambakonio,' 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  descended  from 
the  Pokomo  on  the  Tana.  It  also  appears,  from 
independent  traditions  preserved  by  both  peoples, 
that  some  of  the  Rabai  tribe  at  one  time  took 
refuge  among  the  Pokomo,  who  have  derived  one 
of  their  '  mysteries,'  the  '  great  ngadzi '  (see  below), 
from  them  (Krapf,  Diet,  of  Suahili,  London,  1882, 
s.v.  '  Mutsi  mwiru ').  The  Pokonio  traditions, 
together  with  various  features  of  their  language 
and  customs,  indicate  a  composite  origin  :  (1)  a 
Bantu  immigration  from  Sungwaya,  (2)  the  hunter 
tribes  (Wasanye  and  Waboni)  ijreviouslj'  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  Tana  forests,  (3)  the  backward  migra- 
tion from  Rabai  (Werner,  Journ.  of  Afr.  Soe.  xiii. 
364  f.,  FL  xxiv.  457;  Rocking,  Zeitschr.  fur 
afrikan.  und  ocean.  Sprachcn,  ii.  33).  The  tribes 
seem  to  have  reached  the  Tana  Valley  separately. 
Some  say  that  the  Buu  and  Ngatana  were  the  first 
to  arrive,  coming  from  the  north  or  north-east ; 
others  that  the  Mwina,  Dzunza,  and  Kalindi  were 
there  before  them.  A  legend  given  by  Bocking 
(p.  36),  and  independently  by  the  present  writer 
(Journ.  of  Afr.  Soc.  xiii.  363  f.),  derives  the  Buu 
from  a  single  ancestor,  Vere,  who  '  appeared '  in 
the  country  near  the  '  oYd  Tana '  and  was  taught 
to  make  fire  (by  friction)  by  a  Musanye  named 
Mitsotsozini.  As  this  man  is  claimed  as  a  direct 
ancestor  by  the  Katsae  clan  of  the  Buu,  it  seems 
that  either  Yere  himself  or  his  children  inter- 
married with  the  Wasanye.  The  traditions  go  on 
to  state  that,  when  the  Pokonio  were  attacked, 
first  by  the  Galla  and  afterwards  by  the  Swahili 
(Watsawaa),  some  of  them  emigrated  (but  subse- 
quently returned),  others  dug  jjits  (dindi)  and 
retired  underground :  hence  the  name  Kalindi 
(Bocking,  p.  36  ;  [Krafft],  Grammatik  der  Pokomo- 
Sprache,  p.  137).  The  subjugation  by  theGaUais 
here  spoken  of  as  prior  to  that  by  the  Swahili,  but 
other  accounts  indicate  that  the  latter  came  first — 
i.e.,  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  trusted  which  place 
Liongo  Fumoin  the  13th  century.  That  legendary 
hero  (whose  story  is  given  in  E.  Steere,  Sivahili 
Tales,  London,  1870)  is  said  to  have  made  the 
Pokomo  tributary  '  from  Chara  to  Mwina ' ;  he 
went  no  higher  up  the  river,  Some  say  that  he 
imposed  the  '  tribute  of  heads '  (i.e.  four  slaves 
from  every  large  village  and  two  from  every  small 
one),  which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a  pay- 
ment of  so  many  sacks  of  rice.  This  was  received 
by  the  Sultans  of  Witu  till  quite  late  in  the  19th 
century  (Wurtz,  in  Zeitschr.  fur  afrikan.  und 
ocean.  Sprachen,  ii.  89).  The  Pokomo  tradition 
about  Liongo  agrees  quite  closely  ^Wtli  the  Swahili 
one  given  by  Steere,  which  still  lives  at  Kipini  and 
Lamu — his  grave  and  other  sites  connected  with 
him  are  pointed  out  at  the  former  place.  Some 
saj'  that  he  warred  against  the  Portuguese,  which 
woiUd  make  him  much  later  ;  but  the  matter  is 
still  involved  in  much  uncertainty.     Some  of  the 
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Pokomo  luake  him  contemporary  witli  Vere,  and 
othei-s,  while  not  asserting  this,  are  positive  that 
there  were  Swahili  towns  on  the  coast  wlien  this 
ancestor  came  to  the  Taua  Valley,  which  may 
indicate  tliat  the  Pokomo  settled  there  at  any  rate 
later  than  t)S9,  the  date  generally  accepted  for 
the  foundation  of  Pate.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Pokomo  were  the  earliest  Bantu  with  whom 
the  Arab  settlers  came  in  contact,  and  that  their 
language  forms  the  groundwork  of  Swahili — or  at 
least  of  the  Lamu  dialect. 

The  Pokomo  language  contains,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  great  many  Galla  words  and  also  a 
number  of  others  which  do  not  seem  to  be  Galla, 
but  are  difficult  to  parallel  in  any  other  Bantu 
language.  Considering  the  traditions  above  re- 
ferred to  and  other  points  which  make  it  highly 
probable  that  these  people  are  partly  descended 
from  the  Wasanye,  we  may  not  he  far  wrong  in 
assigning  these  words  to  the  language  of  the 
latter.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  point  at 
present,  because  most  of  the  Wasanye  have  dis- 
used their  own  language,  and  (like  the  Korokoro) 
speak  (Jalla  ;  the  few  who  still  know  the  old  speech 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Witu. 

The  Pokomo,  though  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are 
al.so  hunters  and  fishermen  ;  and  their  hunting 
customs,  tabus,  and  traditions  show  that  the 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity.  Their  burial 
customs  also  seem  to  connect  them  with  the 
Wasanye,  for,  instead  of  burying  in  the  village,  or 
even  in  the  dead  man's  own  house,  as  do  most 
Bantu  tribes,  they  carry  the  dead  away  into  the 
forest.  One  of  their  '  mysteries,'  the  fufuriye,  is 
avowedly  l)orrowed  from  the  Wasanye,  as  the 
great  nqmlzi,  or  sacred  friction-drum,  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Warabai.  We  have 
therefore  every  right  to  assume  a  composite  origin 
for  the  Pokomo ;  and  this  seems  also  to  be  borne 
out,  e.g.,  by  the  numerous  gradations  of  skin- 
colour  met  with,  '  black  '  and  '  red  '  (i.e.  darker  and 
lighter)  individuals  being  frequently  seen  among 
the  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  of  sturdier  build  than  the  Wasanye, 
but  not  often  tall.  Otherwise  their  physical  type 
call.s  for  no  special  remark.  Denhardt  (p.  145) 
says  that  cicatrization  was  common  in  1878,  but 
it  is  not  often  seen  now.  The  two  middle  lower 
incisors  are  sometimes  removed,  or  partly  chipped 
away,  but  this  is  not  univci-sal,  and  seems  to  have, 
nowadays  at  le.i.st,  no  ritual  significance.  Den- 
hardt, although  he  found  that  all  boys  underwent 
this  operation  about  their  eighth  year,  was  re- 
])eatedly  assured  that  this  and  the  cicatrization 
were  '  nur  Schonheitsmittel.'  The  tribes  of  the 
l/ower  Tana  do  not  practise  circumcision  (except 
such  individuals  as  have  adopted  Islam) ;  those  of 
the  Ujiper  Tana  do. 

3.  Social  organization.— The  Pokomo  vycti  con- 
sist of  exogaiiir>UH  ilans  (j/!f(siH(/o,  ))lur.  01  .slndu). 
Many  of  them  bear  tialla  names  (e.g.,  Uta,  Mela, 
Ilani,  etc.);  but  these  are  of  later  adoption,  and 
some  have  their  old  Pokomo  name  side  by  side 
with  the  Galla  one— f.f/.,  Kinakaliani  of  Zubaki, 
which  is  also  Garijela  (=Gardyod).  The  cIhuh  of 
the  Wasanye  also  have  Galla  names.  Traces  of 
totemism,  Oiough  no  doubt  it  once  existed,  are  not 
very  obvious  at  the  present  <lay.  The  tribal  organ- 
izatiiin  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Giryanm  and  other 
Nyika  tril>CM,  and  also  to  that  of  the  (ialla.  Mm 
Masai,  and  apparently  the  Wasanye.  The  system 
of  '  iigcs'  ((lir5'airia  tiuirilcri)  is  known  by  the  (ialla 
name  of  lumi.  (JircuinelHion,  as  above  staled,  is 
not  practised  by  the  Pokomo  of  the  Lower  Tana  ; 
liut  all  the  Iniys  who  enter  the  '  young  men's  house' 
iganc,  or  nynmlin  ya  tmiriini)  at  tlie  same  time 
(which  they  do  about  the  age  of  Mor  lA)  eonstitiito 
B  luva.     'iney  remain  in  the  gone  till  they  marry, 


the  next  lava  entering  a  few  years  after  them,  so 
that  there  are  always  two  '  companies '  (vitaro)  in 
the  house  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  twofold 
division  of  the  tribe,  apparently  corresponding  to 
the  'right-hand'  and  'left-hand'  circumcision  of 
the  Ma.sai,  tlie  two  halves  being  called  Honge  and 
Vibare,  and  the  senior  luva  in  the  gane  belonging 
to  each  of  these  alternately.  Apparently  the 
luya  does  not  receive  a  name  till  it  has  passed  into 
the  highest  stage  of  eldership.  In  191'2  the  young 
married  men  of  the  Buu  tribe  at  Ngao  were  wnna 
wa  magomba,  belonging  to  the  Vibare  section  ;  the 
men  of  the  previous  luva,  older,  but  not  old  enough 
to  be  their  fathers,  were  wana  wa  mperiiya,  and 
the  luva  before  that  (to  which  belimged  Nyota,  the 
senior  chief,  then  almost  incapacitated  through 
age)  was  magomba.  The  magomba  are  the  fathers 
of  the  wana  wa  maqomba,  and  the  sons  of  the 
latter  are  at  present  known  as  wadzukuu  ('  grand- 
sons')  wa  magomba.  The  luva  before  magomba 
was  mperuya,  of  which  few,  if  any,  were  still  living 
in  1912.  The  duration  of  a  lui^n  would  seem  to  be 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years — roughly,  half  a 
generation. 

The  word  rika  is  used  by  the  Pokomo,  but  is 
applied  to  a  feast  given  to  the  whole  tribe  by  the 
members  of  a  new  luva  on  their  admission. 

These  age-classes  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
'  degrees '  or  '  orders '  to  which  men  and  women 
are  admitted  at  various  stages  of  their  existence, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  habasi  and  kambi  of 
the  Girj'ama.  Boys  are  supposed  to  be  bought 
into  the  makonibe  by  their  fathers  as  soon  as 
possible  after  birth,  but  the  ceremony  may  be 
delayed  if  the  family  cannot  allord  the  fee.  The 
initiate  is  entitled  to  wear  a  coronet  of  )ialm-leaf 
(tama)  and  ear-ornaments  called  vipull.  The  next 
step  is  njere  (Giryama  nyere),  followed  by  kundya, 
which  a  man  is  supjiosed  to  have  entered  before  he 
marries.  Married  men  are  initiated  into  the  kiroo, 
whose  badge  is  an  ostrich-feather  worn  in  a  little 
clay  'holder'  plastered  on  the  head,  like  the  nest 
of  the  mason-wasp  (whence  its  name,  nymnhn  yn 
nyiro).  After  this  comes  the  higher  grade,  ngadzi, 
with  three  divisions  :  the  fufuriye,  lesser  ngadzi, 
and  greater  ngadzi.  The  special  '  mystery  '  of  the 
fufuriye  (derived,  as  already  stated,  from  the 
W  asanye,  who  strictly  keep  the  secret  from  the 
Galla)  consists  of  two  flutes  (called  'male'  ami 
'  female'),  ditt'ering  in  diameter  and  in  pitch,  which 
are  played  together.  They  are  kept  at  a  lodge  in 
the  forest  and  shown  only  to  the  initiated.  The 
lesser  ngadzi  has  three  stages  and  the  greater 
six,  one  of  which  is  called  mivanja  (  =  Giryama 
mtixindza).  The  ngadzi  itself  is  a  huge  friction- 
drum  made  of  a  hollowed  log,  1'2  ft.  long  and 
weighing  half  a  ton.  There  is  one  ngadzi  for  the 
Wantu  wa  dzuii,  and  another  for  the  Wantu  wa 
nsini,  with  whom  are  included  the  Wasanye. 

The  members  of  the  ngadzi  are  all  called  '  elders  ' 
(wakijo),  though  those  belonging  to  the  greater 
ngadzi  enjoy  most  consideration.  The  government 
of  the  tribe  is  in  their  hands,  and  from  them  the 
two  chiefs  (mnhaju)  are  chosen.  One  of  them 
belongs  to  the  ll<mge  and  one  to  the  Vibare 
section.  They  ajipear  to  hold  ollico  till  they  die  or 
are  Incapacitated  by  ago.  The  mime  haju  is  the 
(ialla  A((y«,  'chief.' 

The  wagangnnn,  or  sorcerers,  form  a  distinct 
gild,  with  tlieir  own  rules  and  initiation.  There 
are  live  grades  of  them,  the  lowest  called  mmana 
mi  iii/i'fn,  'son  of  the  spirits.'  A  niiin  who  has 
iiassed  ihrough  all  liut  the  higlii^st  is  supposed  to 
Ih^  eligible  for  that  when  his  son  eiiteis  tlie  lowest. 
Both  wakijo  and  wagangnna  are  buried  with 
special  honours,  nnd  the  face  and  breast  of  the 
corpse  are  painted  in  three  colours,  with  soot, 
ashes,  and  red  day  {zfzi). 
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Women  liave  two  orders,  the  vara,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  makombe  of  the  youths,  girls  being 
bought  in  by  tlieir  fathers  as  soon  as  they  can 
adbrd  it,  and  the  nka/ca  ya  mumio  (also  called 
n(/oro6-ho),  which  they  join  after  marriage,  their 
husbands  paying  the  fees.  It  is  probable  tliat 
they  have  a  ngadzi  (or  some  equivalent)  of  tlicir 
own,  but  the  present  writer  was  never  able  to 
ascertain  this  point. 

An  arrangement  as  yet  insufficiently  investigated 
is  the  division  of  each  village  into  'upper'  and 
'  lower '  sections  (danda  ya  dzuu  and  danda  ya 
nsini),  which  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  either 
clans  or  luvas.  At  Ngao,  in  191'2,  each  section 
had  two  elders  (one  of  the  four  being  the  junior 
hnju). 

4.  Material  culture.  —  Pokomo  huts  are  verj 
much  like  those  of  the  Galla ;  they  are  hemi- 
spherical, or  beehive-shaped,  thatched  with  grass 
on  a  framework  of  poles,  which  are  planted  in  a 
circle  and  tied  together  at  the  top  (not,  as  by  the 
Zulus,  bent  over  to  form  arches).  Rice  was 
formerly  the  staple  crop  cultivated,  but,  since  the 
Tana  has  had  a  freer  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
Belezoni  canal  and  the  Ozi  estuary,  the  cultivation 
of  rice  has  diminished  and  that  of  maize  increased, 
owing  to  the  smaller  area  now  covered  by  the 
annual  inundations.  All  Pokomo  are  expert 
swimmers  and  canoe-men ;  the  craft  generally 
used  (waho,  plur.  maho)  is  the  usual  African  dug- 
out, but  for  long  journeys  performed  by  a  large 
party  they  have  the  sangala — two  canoes  lashed 
together,  with  a  platform  of  sticks  between  them. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  with  hook  and  line,  by 
spearing  (the  fish-spear,  yutsoma,  is  distinct  from 
the  hunting-spear,  fumo),  or  by  means  of  wicker 
traps  (viono)  and  weirs.  The  most  important 
animals  hunted  (before  the  game-laws  were  in 
force)  were  the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant,  and 
the  crocodile.  Kach  has  its  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  is  celebrated  in  special  songs.  No 
hunt  could  take  place  without  the  permission  of 
the  ivi-ikijo,  who  chose  a  lucky  day,  performed 
incantations  to  ensure  success,  and  insisted  on  the 
observance  of  the  complicated  etiquette  regiilating 
the  distribution  of  the  meat.  The  chief  hunting 
weapon  is  the  spear ;  bows  and  arrows  (with  iron 
heads,  or  poisoned  ones,  with  reed  points)  are 
sometimes  seen,  but  are  commoner  among  the 
Wasanye.  The  crocodile  is  a  favourite  food,  and 
is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  preserved ;  the 
Pokomo  are  always  reluctant  to  destroy  its  eggs. 
Other  items  of  food,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity, 
are  wild  fruits  and  roots — e.g.,  the  fruits  of  the 
mkoma-\>a.\m  (Hyphcene  thehaica)  and  the  tubers, 
the  receptacle,  and  upper  part  of  the  stalk  of  the 
blue  or  white  water-lily  {junji). 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  being  largely  a 
hunting  tribe,  the  Pokomo  have  an  interest  in 
animals  and  a  knowledge  of  theii'  habits  which 
recall  the  S.  African  Bushmen.  Bocking  has 
recorded  some  of  their  hippopotamus  and  elephant 
songs,  and  many  others  might  be  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  people.  A  specially  noteworthy 
point  is  the  fondness  of  the  women  for  improvising 
songs  about  birds,  many  of  which  are  remembered 
and  handed  down.  The  Tana  is  unusually  rich  in 
bird-life,  and  the  creatures  celebrated  in  the  songs 
(the  osprey,  a  kind  of  plover,  etc.)  seem  to  have 
attracted  attention  by  their  beauty  and  grace  and 
are  not,  so  far  as  one  can  discover,  considered 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

5.  Customs,  etc. — So  far  as  the  Pokomo  are 
ditlerentiated  from  other  Bantu,  it  appears  to  be 
firstly  by  their  affinities  with  the  hunting  tribes, 
and  secondly  by  the  specialized  life  consequent  on 
their  riverine  habitat.  In  many  ways  their  customs 
do  not  call  for  separate  remark — e.g.,  those  con- 


nected with  marriage  are  much  the  same  aa  tho>i 
of  other  Bantu,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  more 
usual  than  elsewhere  for  a  man  to  bespeak  his 
friend's  daughter  in  infancy  or  even  before  birth. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
women  ;  and  it  was  the  present  writer's  impression 
that  men  with  two  wives  at  once— and  certainly 
with  more  than  two — were  not  common  ;  but  she 
gives  this  with  hesitation,  as  her  observation  of 
natives  not  under  missionary  influence  was  limited. 
The  rules  of  hlonipa  are  strictly  observed,  applying 
to  a  prospective  as  well  as  an  actual  mother-in-law, 
to  her  sislers,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Pokomo  folklore  is  of  the  usual  Bantu  type,  but 
has  interesting  points  of  contact  with  that  of  the 
Galla,  while  the  latter  shows  striking  parallels 
with  the  Nama  and  Masai. 

Literature. — T.  Boteler,  liarrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  Africa  and  Arabia,  performed  in  Eis  Majesty's  Ships  Leven 
and  Barracouta,  from  1S2I  to  18S6,  2  vols.,  Londou,  1835  (much 
of  Boteler'e  journal  is  reproduced,  though  with  textual  varia- 
tions, in  F.  W.  Owen,  Narrative,  etc.  (183.3]);  J.  L.  Krapf, 
Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika,  ausyefuhrt  iti  den  Jahren  18S7-1S55, 
Stuttgart,  1868  (Eng.  ed.,  London,  1860);  C.  New,  Life, 
Wanderings  and  Labours  in  East  Africa,  London,  1873  ;  E.  S. 
Wakefield,  Thomas  Wakefield :  Missionary  and  Geographical 
Pioneer  in  Eastern  Equatoriul  Africa,  do.  1904 ;  C.  C.  von 
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Zeitschr.  der  GeseUsch.  fur  Erdkunde,  xix.  [1884]  122-160,  194- 
217 ;  F.  Wiirtz  and  G.  Bocking:,  '  Lieder  der  W'apokonio,'  in 
Zeitschr.  fiir  afrikanische  und  oceanische  Sprachen,  i.  [1895] 
324 ;  Bocking,  '  Sagen  der  Wapokomo,'  ib.  ii.  [1896]  33-39  ; 
[H.  KrafFt],  Grammalik  der  Pakomo-Sprache,  Neukirchen, 
1901  (privately  printed) ;  A.  Werner,  *  Some  Notes  on  the 
Wapokomo,'  in  Journal  of  the  African  Society,  xiii.  [1913], 
'Pokomo  Folklore,'  in  FL  xxiv.  [1913]  469-476,  'The  Bantu 
Coayt  Tribes  of  the  E.  Africa  Protectorate,'  in  JRAI  xlv. 
(19161  326il.  A.   WEKNEB. 

POLABIANS.— See  Slavs. 
POLES.— See  Slavs. 

POLES  AND  POSTS.— In  many  parts  of  the 
world  poles  and  posts  have  had  a  religious  or 
magic  significance.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  many  countries  the  post  or  pole  has  gained 
its  significance  as  the  representative  of  a  once 
sacred  tree,  the  spirit  of  the  tree  being  supposed  to 
have  passed  into  it.  Whether  this  explanation 
will  hold  for  all  parts  of  the  world  is  problematical. 

I.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. — One  of  the  oldest 
Babylonian  inscriptions  known '  (so  old  that  its 
writing  is  almost  pictographic)  bears  on  one  side  the 
picture  of  a  man  who  wears  a  feathered  head-dress 
and  stands  before  two  pillars  or  posts.  These  have 
each  a  globular  enlargement  near  the  top ;  and 
just  beneath  this  enlargement  there  are  on  one 
pole  four  horizontal  marks,  and  on  the  other  eight. 
The  inscription,  of  which  no  translation  has  ever 
been  published,  refers  to  the  building  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple.  It  begins  : 
'  Wood  unworked,  reeds  unworked,  Gnnamag, 

suitable  for  a  dwelling,  brought. 

Uninjured  was  the  chief,  uninjured  was  the  officer  Ennaniag. 

Ennaniag  with  firmness  laid  the  bricks  ;  the  princely  dwelling 
made. 

By  it  was  a  tall  tree  ;  by  the  tree  he  planted  a  post.' 

The  association  of  trees  and  posts  to  which  this 
ancient  text  bears  witness  is  confirmed  by  a  number 
of  early  Babylonian  seals,  on  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  picture  of  a  god,  a  tree  and  a  post  are 
also  pictured.  Thus  one  seal '  represents  the  sun- 
god  stepping  over  the  mountain  of  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  behind  him  is  a  palm-tree.     Before 

1  E.  de  Sarzec,  Dicouvertes  en  Chaldie,  PariB,  1885-1912,  pi. 
i.  bis. 

2  W.  H.  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  Washington, 
1910,  no.  260. 
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liim  stands  the  moon-god,  and  between  the  two 
gods  is  a  post  having  at  the  middle  a  globular 
enlargement  similar  to  that  of  Ennamag.  An- 
other^ represents  the  seated  sun -god,  behind  whom 
is  a  tree,  while  two  posts,  one  before  and  one 
behind  him,  are  carved  at  the  top  into  a  slightly 
tree-like  form.  It  thus  appears  that  the  sacred 
tree  and  the  sacred  posts  were  associated. 

The  sacred  tree  was  in  Babylonia  usually  a  palm- 
ti  ee.  This  is  shown  by  the  pictures  on  many  seals.' 
The  fact  that  the  god  resided  in  the  tree  is  graphi- 
cally shown  by  two  seals,  on  which  the  tree  is 
portrayed  as  an  anthropomorphic  deity  whose  head 
IS  surmounted  by  the  lioms  of  divinity,  and  from 
whose  body  the  branches  of  a  tree  protrude.'  This 
was  the  spirit  which,  it  was  thought  in  early  times, 
could  be  persuaded  to  go  and  reside  in  a  pole  or 
post  that  could  be  transported  from  place  to  place. 
The  conception  was  analogous  to  the  idea  that 
the  spirit  of  a  crag  could  be  persuaded  to  reside  in 
a  smaller  movable  stone  and  then  in  an  idol. 

The  posts  were  often  surmounted  by  the  symbol 
of  the  deity  to  whose  worship  they  were  attached. 
The  symbol  of  Ishtar  was  a  star,  and  on  many 
seals  this  symbol  is  pictured  as  resting  on  the  top 
of  a  post.*  Out  of  this  combination  the  sign  was 
evolved  by  which  the  goddess's  name  was  expressed 
in  later  Babylonian  writing.'  A  late  seal,  bearing 
an  Aramaic  inscription,  actually  has  a  form  of  the 
post  practically  identical  with  the  sign.'  The  post 
was  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  sun-disk  ; '  at 
least  once  it  is  surmounted  by  both  the  star  and 
the  crescent  moon  ;  *  sometimes  it  bore  a  triangle, 
and  sometimes  a  bird.'  When  thus  surmounted, 
it  became  the  symbol  of  different  deities.  Thus, 
when  it  bore  the  head  of  an  eagle  or  a  hawk,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  Zamama,  the  god  of  Kish  ;  when 
it  bore  the  head  of  a  lion,  of  some  unidentified 
deity  ;  when  the  heads  of  two  lions,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  Ninib.'"  Sometimes  the  post  terminated 
at  the  top  in  a  crook  which  turned  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  and  in  one  instance  it  bore  horns 
like  those  of  a  cow  turned  downwards." 

Representations  of  the  post,  when  so  curved, 
easily  pass  into  representations  of  the  cadiweus, 
whicli,  according  to  Ward,  was  a  .serpent  emblem. 
Sometimes  objects  which  he  designates  as  caducei 
seem  more  like  posts."  It  seems  probable  that  the 
po.st8  were  sometimes  carved  to  resemble  serpents, 
and  that  the  two  emblems  merge  at  times  the  one 
into  the  other. 

Another  object  on  the  seals  is  of  a  puzzling 
nature.  It  looks  like  a  post  with  a  projection  on 
one  side."  l'"re(|ucntly,  though  not  always,  a  vase 
is  pictured  above  it.  Ward  calls  the  vase  the 
symbol  of  Aquarius,  and  suggests  that  the  object 
ill  question  may  be  the  balance  of  Libra."  This 
suggestion  seems  most  dubious.  Why  should  a 
balance  always  .stand  on  end?  The  balance-signs 
in  the  Babylonian  writing  are  never  made  like  this 
picture,  f'he  pirtures  of  the  posts  on  the  earlier 
seals,  which  represent  tlieiii  with  a  globular  en- 
largenieiit  towards  the  top  or  above  the  middle, 
indicate  that  this,  too,  is  a  post,  though  why  it 
should  be  made  in  this  form  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture. 

Ward,  Sunt  CtiUndfrt,  no.  271 ;  of.  no.  874. 

■'  111.,  noo.  S()2,  :«iS,  389,  421,  and  724  ;  cf.  alao  21)0,  217,  200,  uimI 
817. 

»  lb.,  noil.  it74,  »"». 

«  lb.,  no«.  128,  22.1,  244,  270,  274,  270,  283,  882. 

»c:(.  K.  H.  (iKdin,  rhr  Origin  (if  I  lit  fJunuSi,,-ui  in  Baby- 
lonian, I.cipK](f,  11*11,  i»  44  f.,  and  O.  A.  Hurloii,  t'hr  Orijiin 
and  ttfrflttinnr.nt  «/  ftuhi/lonian  Writing,  do.  11118,  pi.  li.  p.  64. 

•  Hoc  I'l.l  II.,  Talmlm.  no.  K4. 

'  Wnrd,  no.  41:).  »  lb.,  no,  2r>7.  »  lb.,  no.  1202. 

10 8o  Wiird,  p.  SOfi.  11  .Si'f  Word,  no.  901. 

U  H't-  W:ini,  Cutin'tfrt  and  ttlhfr  Orirnlat  .Sctitn  in  the  Library 
n/J.  /•irrifint  ^I'lfian,  .N'<-w  York,  1000,  no.  114. 

I»  Ki;.,  In  Ward,  ,V«li  Cytindrrt,  noa.  312,  331,  834-387. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
Semitic  name  for  a  sacred  post  was  expressed  by 
the  consonants  'ir,  for  in  S.  Arabia  it  was  known 
as  athirat,  in  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  as  dsherah, 
and  in  Akkadian  as  ashirtu  or  cshirtu.^  Appa- 
rently in  early  times  such  posts  marked  the  limits 
of  a  sanctuary,  for  in  course  of  time  ashirtu,  or 
eshirtu,  became  the  Akkadian  word  for  'sanctu- 
ary,' and  so  passed  into  Assyrian.  If  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  the  post  was  a  surrogate  for  an 
earlier  tree,  it  would  follow  that  the  limits  of  the 
earliest  Babylonian  sanctuaries  were  determined 
by  the  position  of  sacred  trees.  F.  Hommel  sug- 
gested ^  several  years  ago  that  the  name  of  the  god 
Ashur  was  derived  from  ashirtu,  '  sanctuary ' — a 
view  that  Barton  afterwards  accepted.*  If  this  be 
so,  not  only  the  name  of  Ashur,  but  the  city  that 
bore  his  name,  as  well  as  the  warlike  empire  that 
grew  out  of  it,  all  bear  witness  to  the  popularity 
of  the  cultus-post  in  early  Mesopotamian  religion. 

No  shrine  was  thought  to  be  complete  without 
such  posts.  Thus,  when  the  Assyrian  armies 
erected  temporary  shrines  in  order  to  propitiate  by 
sacrifice  a  river-deity  before  crossing  the  river, 
they  set  up  not  only  a  temporary  mas^cbhah,  but 
two  posts.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  army 
of  Shalmaneser  III.  in  the  pictures  on  the  Bronze 
Gates  of  Balawat.  The  massebhah  here  has  a  broad 
base  so  that  it  will  stand  on  the  ground  ;  the  two 
posts,  surmounted  with  sun-disks,  are  provided  with 
a  base  in  the  form  of  a  tripod.  Friedrich  Delitzsch 
calls  these  'candelabra,'*  but  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  seals  and  the  Carthaginian  cippi, 
cited  below,  they  are  probably  representatives  of 
the  older  posts.  As  Slialmaneser  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  these  objects  or  of  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  object  that  we  have  designated  a  masslhhilh 
may  have  been  made  of  wood.  If  so,  it  was  also 
an  dsherah.  In  any  event  it  has  near  the  top 
some  of  the  horizontal  lines  borne  by  the  post  of 
Knnamag  already  mentioned. 

Whether  sacredness  attached  to  the  posts  of 
doors  and  gates  is  problematical.  If  H.  C.  Trura- 
buU's  explanation"  of  the  origin  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  tlireshold  is  correct,  the  door-post,  which 
represented  the  male,  should  be  as  sacred  as  the 
door-socket  or  threshold,  which  represented  the 
female.  Possibly  this  was  the  case  in  Assyria, 
since  at  Khorsabad  foundation  deposits  were  found, 
not  only  under  the  corners  of  the  city  which  were 
sacred  (see  art.  CouNKRS),  but  under  each  gate-post 
of  the  eight  gates  of  the  city.  This  seems  to  snow 
that  the  gate-posts  shared  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
corners.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  sacred 
symbolism  attached  to  the  gate-posts  pictured  on 
tlio  seals  of  the  sun-god  Shamash."'  He  is  repre- 
simted  as  stepping  over  the  mountains  of  the  east 
and  through  the  gate  of  the  morning  by  which  he 
emerged  from  the  subterranean  pa-ssage  which  was 
supposed  to  lead  from  the  west  to  the  east.  There 
are,  however,  no  symbols  at  the  top  of  these  posts, 
as  on  some  Phoenician  gate-posts,  to  indicate  that 
they  were  .sacred,  and  the  point  cannot  now  bo 
determined. 

The  Assyrian  kings  sometimes  savagely  boast 
(hat  they  Impalod  their  ca])tives  on  stakes  round 
(he  cities  whii'h  they  had  c<)iii]ucrcd.'  Such  victims 
witrc  at  times  killed  before  they  were  impaled. 
It  has  been  customary  to  a.scribo  these  acts  to  the 
savagi'  brutality  of  the  Assyrians;  but,  in  view  of 
a  method  of  sacrillce  by  imiialing  cited  below  (Jj  8), 
it  is   jiossible    that   we    have   in   this  custom   the 

1  See  (J,  F.  Moore,  h'lii,  g.v.  '  Anlierfi.' 

»  Atifmtzr  und  Abliantllungrn,  Munii-ti,  loflfl   II.  200. 

3  Srinilir  Ohilini,  p.  223.  *  IIASS  vl.  pt.  i.  (1908). 

»  r/ic  ThrrthuM  Covenant,  Now  York,  IsOU,  oh.  Iv. 

"  Wnr<l,  Sral  Vylindrrt,  eh.  xlil. 

7  Bee  Kll  I.  r>fl,  II.  8G,  104,  and  HhalinaneHor  UbellHk,  IGIi. 
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survival  of  a  priraitivo  sacrifice  by  impaling  on  a 
post.  Such  a  sacrifice  could  originate  only  in  a 
period  when  men  were  in  a  ^  ery  savage  state.  The 
Assyrians  were  the  most  brutal  of  all  the  Semites, 
and  it  is  possible  tliat  such  a  primitive  custom  may 
have  survived  among  them.  It  was  exercised  only  in 
war,  when  persistent  resistance  especially  enraged 
them.  As  all  their  wars  were  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Ashur,  such  resistance  was  impious  to 
him,  and  he  would  take  pleasure  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  victims.  If  this  view  be  true,  the  stakes  or 
posts  on  which  the  victims  were  impaled  were  a 
kind  of  rnde  altar. 

2.  Arabia. — Nearly  all  direct  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  sacred  post  in  Arabian  heathenism  lias 
disappeared  along  with  the  rest  of  the  cultus  of 
the  '  times  of  ignorance '  which  Islam  supplanted. 
The  one  bit  of  evidence  that  has  survived  is  con- 
tained in  a  Minsean  inscription  published  by 
Hommel,  which  mentions  a  goddess  Athirat  as  the 
consort  of  the  god  Wadd.*  Athirat  is  the  S.  Arabic 
equivalent  of  Ashera  (Assyr.  Ashirtu).  As  in 
N.  Semitic  lands  the  word  designated  first  the 
name  of  the  post  and  only  later  that  of  a  deity,  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  was  true  of  Arabia, 
especially  as  the  palm-tree  is  shown  by  historical  - 
and  archaeological'  evidence  to  have  been  sacred 
in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Babylonia.  The  only 
heathen  shrine  of  Arabia  of  which  we  have  a  toler- 
ably full  description  is  the  ICa'bah  at  Mecca,  and, 
while  in  the  descriptions  of  that  the  sacred  stone 
is  mentioned,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sacred 
post.* 

3.  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. — Most  of  our 
knowledge  of  sacred  posts  in  the  Phoenician  world 
comes  from  Cyprus  and  Carthage.  The  word 
asherath  in  the  sense  of  '  sanctuary '  occurs  in  a 
Phcenician  inscription  from  Masub  that  was  dis- 
covered in  1883.*  This  use  of  the  word  accords 
with  the  Akkadian.  A  seal,  possibly  Babylonian 
(in  any  case  it  reflects  Babylonian  influence),  seems 
to  represent  the  limits  of  a  sanctuary  as  marked 
by  two  posts  similar  in  shape  to  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian forms.' 

There  is  much  evidence  that  in  Phoenician 
religious  thought  the  palm-tree  held  the  same 
place  as  it  did  in  Babylonian  thought.  In  Cyprus 
terra-cutta  figures  of  three  women  dancing  round 
a  palm-tree  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers.'  Although  these  are  broken,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  original  is  possible  and  furnishes 
proof  of  the  devotion  of  women  to  this  tree. 
Evidence  of  the  sacredness  of  the  tree  is  also 
afibrded  by  many  of  the  votive  cip2n  from  Carthage, 
on  which  it  is  drawn  in  more  or  less  realistic 
fashion.'  The  transition  from  the  tree  to  the 
sacred  post  is  shown  by  a  terra-cotta  object  from 
Cyprus  now  in  the  museum  of  Bonn  University." 

As  to  the  forms  whicli  the  post  assumed  in  the 
Phcenician  cult  we  cannot  always  speak  with 
definiteness,  since  from  the  drawings  on  the  votive 
cippi  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  in  every 
case  which  objects  were  made  of  wood  and  whicli 
of  stone.  The  dsherdh  is  once  represented  as  a 
slender  post  surmounted  by  the  crescent  moon,'" 
and  several  times  as  a  slender  post  surmounted  by 
curved  lines  which  form  a  kind  of  sun-disk,  or  two 

1  ii.  206.  2  See  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  p.  79. 

3  See  CIS  iv.,  Tab.,  no.  13. 

*  See  J.  Wellhausen,  Beste  arcLbischen  Ueidentwms-y  Berlin, 
1897,  p.  74  9. 

s  Cf.  C.  Olermont-Ganneau,  RA  v.  (1885)  3S0 ;  and  O.  Hoff- 
mann, Uber  einige  phonikische  Inschri/ten,  Gdttingen,  1S89, 
p.  20  tf. 

«  Cf.  J.  Menant,  Giyptique  orientale,  Paris,  1886,  ii.  66,  flg.  60  ; 
uid  Ofinefalsch-Richter,  Eypros,  pi.  Ixxviii.  8. 

'  Ct.  Ohnefalach-Ricliter,  i.  127-131,  ii.  pi.  l.txvi. 

8  See  C/Si.,Tab.,  nos.  184,  189,  245,  2719,2732,2969. 

»  Of.  Olinetalsoli-Richter,  pi.  xvii.  1. 

>"  CIS  i.,  TaK.  no.  426. 


sun-disks  one  above  the  other  ;  in  some  instanceb 
two  wavy  lines  branch  out  below  the  .sun-disk».' 
These  are  clearly  rude  representations  of  the  palm- 
tree  made  by  using  as  few  lines  as  possible. 
Another  series  of  figures,  more  elaborately  made, 
afibrds  the  transition  to  the  more  common  sort  of 

Eost.  These  are  in  the  form  of  posts  surmounted 
y  the  curves  which  resemble  tue  sun-disks,  but 
they  still  have  the  horns  or  streamers  which  repre- 
sent the  hanging  date-fruit.'  The  post  as  most 
commonly  represented  on  these  cippiia  identical  in 
form  with  this  conventionalized  date-palm,  except 
that  the  lines  which  represented  the  hanging  dales 
are  absent.  Sometimes  two  globular  curves  are 
rejiresented  at  the  top,  sometimes  one,  and  at 
times  even  one  curve  is  so  incomplete  that  the 
post  appears  to  be  surmounted  by  two  horns. 
This  series  of  pictures  demonstrates  the  date- 
palm  origin  of  the  cultus-post  for  the  Semitic 
world. 

The  posts  appear  on  the  cippi  in  various  con- 
nexions. At  times  they  stand  by  the  triangular 
figure  of  the  goddess  Tanith  ;  this  is  the  most 
common  representation.'  Sometimes  with  the 
figure  of  the  goddess  there  stands  a  hand  which 
represented  at  this  time  the  masscbhdh,  or  pillar.* 
This  hand  appears  also  on  various  seals  made 
under  the  mingled  influences  of  Babylonia  and 
other  countries  of  W.  Asia.'  The  hand  was  a 
euphemistic  symbol  of  the  phallus,  which  the 
pillar  was  believed  to  represent.  This  is  its  mean- 
ing in  Is  57'  in  the  phrase  '  thou  sawest  the  hand ' 
n'ln  T.  That  this  is  the  significance  of  the  hand 
on  these  ci^pi  is  indicated  by  a  picture  in  which  the 
posts  appear  together  with  the  figure  of  the  goddess 
and  a  phallus.'  At  times  it  is  accompanied  by 
two  hands.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  posts.  It  seems  clear 
from  these  combinations,  and  from  the  dance  of 
the  women  of  Cyprus  about  the  palm-tree,  that  in 
the  Phoenician  religion  they  represented  the  female 
principle  of  fertility  as  the  pillars  did  the  male 
principle. 

In  some  representations  of  Phoenician  temples 
which  have  survived  the  door-posts  are  surmounted 
by  curves  similar  to  those  at  the  top  of  some  of  the 
cultus-posts.'  Apparently,  when  such  posts  were 
of  wood,  they  had  a  significance  similar  to  that  of 
the  cultus-posts.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were 
of  stone,  like  those  at  Tyre  described  by  Herodotus.' 
Perhaps,  in  that  case,  the  sacredness  of  the 
massebkdth  attached  to  the  pillars.  In  any  event 
the  sacredness  of  the  doorway  was  connected  with 
the  two  sets  of  symbols. 

A  number  of  the  cippi  are  dedicated  to  Tanitli 
and  to  Ba'al-Shamin,  or  the  sun-god.  Naturally 
it  was  thought  that  the  female  principle  would 
appeal  to  the  god,  just  as  the  male  principle  did  to 
the  goddess.  The  rude  representations  of  the  top 
of  the  palm-tree  appear,  as  already  noted,  some- 
what like  sun-disks.  In  time,  then,  these  posts 
were  known  as  '  sun-pillars '  (cf.  Is  27',  Lv  26'°, 
where  RV  renders  'sun-images'). 

4.  Amorites. — As  was  the  case  with  Arabia,  no 
archaeological  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  cultus- 
post  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Amorites,  and 
yet  we  know  that  they  not  only  used  the  post, 
but,  like  the  Arabians,  gave  its  name  to  a  goddess. 
When  the  El-Amarna  Letters  were  written,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.,  a  compact  group 
of  Amorites  were  living  in  N.   Palestine.     Their 

1  CIS  i.,  Tab.,  nos.  326,  366,  370,  372,  388,  397,  39S. 

2  lb.,  nos.  2629,  2730,  2813. 

3  E.g.,  ib.,  nos.  238,  2666,  2706,  2833,  2992,  2986,  3031,  3038, 
3049,  30.56,  3066. 

i  Ih.,   nos.  3042,  30S0,  3122,  3142,  3144,   3192.     At  times  th8 
post  and  hand  stand  alone,  aa  in  nos.  282,  2963,  2958. 
5  See,  e.g..  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders,  no.  901. 
6C/Si.,Tab.,  no.  188. 
'  See,  e.g.,  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  pi.  Ixxxii.  8.  '  11.  14. 
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habitat  stretched  from  the  sea-coast  at  Accho, 
across  the  territory  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  up  into  the  great  valley  between  the 
ranges  of  the  Lebanons.  The  chieftain  of  this  tribe 
was  called  in  the  letters  Arad-Uu-A-shi-ir-ti,  the 
Akkadian  form  of  Ebed-Ashera,  a  name  meaning 
'the  servant  of  Ashera.''  The  presence  of  this 
name  is  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  phase  of  the 
cult  among  the  Amorites,  and  of  its  close  associa- 
tion with  deity.  The  memory  of  this  name  of  the 
Amorit*  goddess  lingered  long  in  the  Orient,  for  in 
a  Babylonian  hymn  of  the  Greek  period  we  read  :  * 

'  Cnto  the  god  Amurru,  lord  of  the  mountain, 
Unto  Ashrat,  lady  of  the  plain.' 

5.  Canaanites  and  Hebrews.— There  is  abun- 
dant testimony  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  that 
the  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Canaan  equipped 
their  high  places  with  both  pillars  ()»nMeftA<5M)  and 
wooden  posts  {dshcrim).  The  Hebrews  are  strictly 
admonished  to  break  down  the  one  and  to  cut 
do\vn  the  other  (Dt  7°  12"  etc.).  It  has  often  been 
inferred  from  16*',  'Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  an 
Asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree,'  that  the  (Lshcrtm 
were  trees.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  AV 
translated  the  term  'groves.'  More  recently  G.  F. 
Moore'  and  K.  Budde  *  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  dshrrdh  was  always  a  wooden  post,  and 
tliat  the  verse  in  question  should  be  rendered  'an 
Asherah  of  any  kind  of  wood.'  It  is  true  that 
the  ds/ierim  were  sometimes  erected  under  living 
trees  (2  K  17""),  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  that  it  was  a  living 
tree  (Aboda  Zara,  45a6)  ;  and,  from  what  we  have 
learned  of  its  origin,  its  resemblance  to  the  living 
tree  may  sometimes  have  been  closer  than  at 
other  times.  The  Canaanitish  post  must  have  at 
times  been  qnite  large,  since  the  one  cut  down  by 
Gideon  (Jg  6^)  furnished  fuel  with  which  to  burn 
the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock. 

Such  posts  were  a  part  of  the  cultus-equipment 
of  the  temple  of  Jahweh  in  Jerusalem  Aovra  to 
the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  for  he  removed  them  at 
the  time  of  his  reform  in  621  B.C.  (2  K  '23').  The 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  was  not  peculiar  in  this 
respect,  since  the  posts  existed  at  Bethel  (2  K  23'°), 
Samaria  (2  K  13"),  and  dtmbtless  at  all  other 
.shrines.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  (i!,sA«mA,  which 
represented  the  female  principle,  formed  in  Hebrew 
a  masculine  plural,  itihcrim,  while  the  7iia^si'li/tdh, 
which  represented  the  male  principle,  formed  a 
feminine  plural,  mn-ssehMtk.  Possibly  this  occurred 
because  of  the  supposed  affinity  of  male  deities  for 
the  female  principle  and  vice  versa.  As  noted 
above,  this  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
surrogate  of  the  feminine  sacred  tree  became  the 
emblem  of  the  masculine  sun-god  (cf. ,  e.g.,  Is  27"). 

In  the  Hebrew  cult  the  jiosts  were  sometimes 
carved  into  the  semblance  of  the  human  form  or  of 
its  reproductive  organs  ;  when  carved  into  such 
forms,  the  posts  were  sometime-s  draped  ;  down  to 
the  time  of  Josiah  there  were  connected  with  the 
temple  women  who  wove  hangings  for  the  (Lthcrah 
(2  K  '23').  There  are  several  passages,  as  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  which  indicate  that,  as 
in  Arabia  and  among  the  Amorites,  the  ft.shcrnh 
became  a  goddess,  or  rather  a  group  of  goddc^.sses. 
Thus  Jg  3' speaks  of  'the  Itaalim  and  the  Asheroth,' 
and  2  K  23*  of  '  vessels  that  were  made  for  Haal, 
and  for  the  Asherah.'  We  also  hear  of  '  the 
'  Tlio  b<-'nt  Oil.  of  the  orliriniil  text  !■  In  VoTtUratfialisclte 
SchrifUlfnlcriUHfr  drrkOnigt.  Munern  ZH  lifTlin,  xl.  |1»M],  no.  41. 
Th«  nftme  oociin  In  line  K.  It  1m  found  aNo  In  no.  6'2,  I.  9.  For 
Ir.  tee  J.  A.  Kniidtzon,  Uif  Kl-Aman\a  Ta^f/tn,  I^ipzlif,  lOI*.!, 
no*.  M,  ins.  or  Rarton,  Arirtiirototin  and  thr  nUilf,  I'hnailelphia. 
IBig,  p.  M*<. 

*Th^  text  U  found  In  O.  A.  llt'lttnT,  Svm^rUfhn-hnbyUmijichJi 
llumnm,  Rerlln,  18l)«,  p.  OS -mo  line  18.     Of.,  for  a  full  Ir., 
8.  liAnirdon,  .S'um*n'an  and  ftahi/trmuin   PtatmJi,  l*arlM,  19(W, 
pp.  lf.1-187. 
•  In  Km  831.  «  In  Tht  Xev)  Wnrld,  vlll.  (ISOfl)  784. 


prophets  of  Baal  .  .  .  and  the  prophets  of  the 
A.sherah'  (1  K  18").  Moore'  holds  that  it  is 
probable  that  in  these  cases  the  text  of  the  OT  has 
been  glossed,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  goddess 
Asliera  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  Ashtoreth 
and  her  symbol.  It  is  probable  that,  wherever 
the  name  of  the  post  became  the  name  of  a 
divinity,  it  was  because  of  such  confusion,  but  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  Amorites  and  in  Arabia 
the  name  of  the  post  passed  into  the  name  of  a 
goddess,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  so  in 
Israel.  We  sometimes  are  too  suspicious  of  the 
Massoretic  text. 

In  view  of  the  form  of  the  cultus-post  as  it  is 
sho^\'n  on  Phcenician  votive  cippi,  and  in  view  of 
the  analogy  of  this  form  with  the  shape  of  the 
pillars  at  the  doors  of  Phcenician  temples,  it  is 
tempting  to  see  in  the  Asherah  the  origin  of  the 
pillars  (ammiidim,  not  masscbhOf/i)  that  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  Solomon's  temple, 
and  which  were  named  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Tliey 
were  constructed  of  bronze,  and  their  tops  were 
carved  into  lily-work.  The  writer  is  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  were  transformed  lultus-posts. 
As  already  noted,  such  posts  were  found  in  Cyprus 
made  of  terra-cotta,  shaped  to  imitate  the  natural 
wood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  form  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  originated  from  a  much  conven- 
tionalized palm-tree.  W.  R.  Smith  thought^  that 
they  represented  the  oldest  type  of  fire-altar  ;  but 
this  is  most  doubtful. 

Cf.  also  art.  Ma.'JSEBhJh. 

6.  Egypt. — It  appears  that  in  Egyptian  worship 
Osiris  was  the  only  god  with  whom  a  cultus-])ost 
was  associated.  The  Osiris-post  was  of  meilium 
height  and  carved  so  that  the  upper  part  (about 
one-third  of  the  whole)  reseimiled  four  cups 
or  four  lotus-blossoms  standing  one  within  the 
other.^  Kcmemberiiig  how  the  palm-tree  was  con- 
ventionalized in  Babylonia  and  Phoenicia,  we 
readily  see  in  this  po.st  also  a  conventionalized 
palm-tree.  So  closely  was  the  post  associated  with 
Osiris  that  it  became  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for 
his  name  in  all  periods  of  Egyptian  writing.* 

While  other  godsapi>ear  not  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  posts,  standards  borne  upon  rods  played 
a  great  part  in  their  cults.  Thus  on  the  palett« 
and  mace  head  of  Nfir-mer,  a  king  of  tlio  1st 
dynasty,  if  nut  a  pre  dynastic  kiiig,  four  divine 
symbols  are  borne  aloft  on  poles,  each  about  three 
times  the  height  of  a  man."  Not  only  were 
these  symbols  borne  in  processicm,  but  they  are 
fioqueiitly  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs  as 
planted  in  the  ground,  .so  that  they  seem  like  posts 
surmo\inted  by  the  symbol  of  the  god.  These  are 
found  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  '  down 
t(i  the  latest  Egy]itian  dynasty.'  They  appear  in 
many  combinations ;  at  times  they  seem  half- 
humorous,  as  when  one  of  the  divine  sceptres  and 
the  sign  'n!j,  signifying  life,  are  pictured  with 
hands  supporting  such  stan<larda.' 

Similar  to  these  standards  are  the  rod-like 
sceptres  carried  by  most  Egyptian  gods.  Possibly 
there  was  originally  some  connexion  between  them, 
though  it  cJinnot  now  be  traced. 

7.  Indo-Europeans.  —  Posts  and   poles  do  not 

flay   so   important  a  part  in   the  religion  of  the 
iido-European    ])coplos    as    they    do    among   the 
Semites  ;  nevertheless  tlicy  are  not  wholly  waul  ing. 
(1)  In  the  Vodas  of  hii)ia  we  bear  of  the  'sacri- 
ficial posts'  which  ap])arently  stood  before  every 

'  Km  831,  888.  "  Of.  Ilrl.  Si-ni.',  pp.  WH,  488. 

*  Hpo  a.  Krnian,  Dif  /ipj/ptinchr  Hetiijiim'^.  Hcrliii,  llHHt,  p.  22. 
*Cf.  (1.   Moller,  llicratiti'hr  I'alnoiiraphir,  \,i-\\yi.\g,  1009-12, 
no.  541. 
«  E.  A.  W.  Hm\f<;  A  lli»l.  o/  Kg]ipt,  I/Ondon,  1002, 1.  188,  186. 
«C1.  /(TVxxxll.  \\\>W\btn. 

'  Hndi!e,  Thr  Oodt  at  Ihr  KgypHant,  I/Ondnn,  11104,  II.  271. 
»  Hec  Ohnofalach-Rlohter,  |>l.  ('xxiil.  4  t. 
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altar.'  Oldenberg  believes  tliat  in  Rigveda  I. 
xiii.  11  such  a  post  is  aJdiessed  as  a  'tree.'''  To 
these  posts  the  sacrificial  victims  were  tied  before 
they  were  slain.' 

In  the  Mahdbharata  (xii.)  these  stakes  are 
described  thus  : 

*  Sacrificial    stakes    of    timber  with  their   golden  fastenings 

tjraced, 
Consecrated  by  the  mantra  are  in  sumptuous  order  placed.' 

Further  on  we  read  : 
'Six  good  stakes  of  vilwa  timber,  six  of  hard  kkadira  wood, 
Six  of  seasoned  sarvavamin,  on  the  place  of  yajna  stood. 

Two  were  made  of  devadaru,  pine  that  on  Himala)'  grows, 
One  was  made  of  wood  of  slesha,  which  the  sacrificer  knows. 

Other  stakes  of  golden   lustre  quaint  with  curious  carving 

done. 
Draped   in    silk  and  gold-brocaded  like  the  constellations 

shone  I  .  .  . 
Bulls  of  various  breed  and  colour,  steeds  of  mettle  true  and 

tried, 
Other  creatures,  full  three  hundred,  to  the  many  stakes  were 

tied." 

At  least  in  poetry  a  certain  personification  of 
the  stake  occurred.''  Whether  the  post  became 
specially  sacred  in  earlier  Hinduism  is  proble- 
matical, though  it  was  such  a  constant  accessary 
of  sacrificial  places  that,  in  a  hymn  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda,  in  which  the  burning  sun  is  apostrophized 
as  sacrificial  fire,  the  mountains  of  the  earth  are 
described  as  the  '  sacrificial  posts.'  ^ 

In  later  Hinduism  the  symbol  of  Siva,  the  lihga 
or  phallus,  is  usually  a  smooth  post  of  stone  or 
wood.  Whether  this  is  an  evolution  from  the 
sacrificial  post  of  earlier  days,  or  an  intrusion  from 
the  Dravidian  population  of  India,  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

(2)  Among  the  Persians  trees  were  apparently 
sacred  in  early  times,  for  there  is  in  the  Bunda- 
hishn  a  myth  of  a  tree  that  was  supernatural  and 
generated  all  seeds.'  Worship  of  trees  combined 
with  sun-worship  appears  to  have  survived  among 
the  Magi,  but  it  found  e.xpression  in  the  use  of 
'  rods  '  or  the  branches  of  trees,  rather  than  in  the 
consecration  and  veneration  of  posts.' 

(3)  Among  the  Greelcs  and  their  Cretan  fore- 
runners there  are  traces  of  a  sacred  post.  Plato 
describes  *  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull  that  is  said  to  have 
been  ofi'ered  in  the  sunken  island  of  Atlantis,  by 
which  it  has  been  conjectured "  that  he  meant 
Crete.  The  bull  was  led  to  a  pillar  or  column  on 
which  the  law  and  a  curse  were  inscribed,  and  was 
slain  '  against  the  top  of  the  column  over  the  writ- 
ing.' His  blood  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
the  column  or  post  on  which  the  laws  were  written. 

Some  coins  from  Iliiim  bear  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence there  of  a  cultus-post  not  unlike  the  sacrificial 
posts  of  India.  One  of  these  coins  pictures 
'  Athena  Ilias  with  her  fillet-twined  spear  and  owl,' 
and  on  her  right  a  pillar  to  which  a  bull  is  hung. 
Evidently  the  pillar  was  connected  with  the  sacri- 
fice in  some  way,  though  not  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Plato.  Another  coin  shows  the  goddess 
standing  on  a  post,  while  before  her  is  a  cow, 
apparently  waiting  for  sacrifice.  A  third  coin 
pictures  the  goddess  standing  on  her  post,  and 
before  her  is  a  cow  hanging  head  uppermost  from 
a  tree.'"  Miss  Harrison  thinks  that  the  post  was 
once  the  goddess,  and  that  the  representation  of  an 

1  See  Rigveda,  V.  ii.  7 ;  Athan'aveda,  xn.  i.  13,  38. 

2  See  SBE  xlvi.  [1897)  12,  n.  1. 

8  Cf.  R.  Dutt,  Maha-Bharata,  the  Epic  of  Ancient  India,  con- 
densed into  Ewjlish  Verse,  London,  1898,  p.  167. 

4  See  the  references  cited  by  H  Oldenberg  in  SBE  xlvi.  12, 
n.  1. 

8  Atharvaveda,  xill.  i.  47. 

6  See  Bundahishn  (SBE  v.  [1880]),  ix.  6f.,  xviii.  9,  xxvii.  2, 
xxix.  6  ;  and  Zd{-sparam,  viii.  3. 

7  Cf.  J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913, 
p.  189. 

8  Erito,  119  D  and  E. 

9  See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  163  flf.  '»  Ih.  p.  164  f. 


anthropomorphic  figure  standing  on  the  pillar  is  a 
later  development. 

The  Greek  god  Hermes  apparently  developed  out 
of  a  post  or  pillar.'  In  the  early  art  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  square  post  with  a  human  head.' 
Gilbert  Murray*  holds  tliat  the  phallic  post  was 
placed  at  the  liead  of  graves  to  symbolize  the 
renewal  of  life,  and  that  its  spirit  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  the 
dead.  Such  a  post  was  called  a  '  Herm,'  and  in 
time  the  collective  totality  of  such  posts  became 
the  god  Hermes,  the  mes.senger  of  the  gods.  Later 
the  post  form  of  Hermes  was  discarded  for  more 
artistic  anthropomorphic  representations,  and  the 
post  was  even  regarded  with  aversion. 

(4)  There  are  many  survivals  of  tree-worship  in 
the  customs  of  modern  Eiiropeans,  and  among 
these  the  May-pole  celebrations  and  dances  hold 
a  prominent  place.''  In  one  form  or  another  they 
are  found  in  Bohemia,  Swabia,  among  the  Wends 
of  Saxony,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Germany  ; 
also  in  Corfu,  Sweden,  Alsace,  Provence,  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  nowhere  do  these  customs  appear  in 
such  completeness  as  in  England.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  persisted  almost 
to  the  present,  and  have  found  a  considerable  place 
in  literature.^  The  idea  that  the  May-pole  pre- 
vents sterility  in  women  and  cattle  is  almost 
universal  among  these  peoples.  In  Saxony  May- 
trees  or  May-poles  were  set  up  before  houses, 
stables,  and  cattle-stalls,  and  even  before  the 
chambers  of  sweethearts ;  in  Sweden,  where  the 
celebration  comes  in  midsummer,  young  fir-trees 
are  set  up  at  the  doorway  and  elsewhere  about 
the  house ;  in  Suffolk,  according  to  an  old  custom, 
a  servant  who  first  brought  a  branch  of  hawthorn 
on  the  1st  of  May  was  entitled  to  a  dish  of  cream — 
a  custom  that  until  recently  continued  with  some 
modification  in  Cornwall. 

In  many  of  these  countries  the  May-pole  was 
brought  into  the  village  each  year  with  great 
rejoicings.*  In  some  cases  bands  had  been  seeking 
it  in  the  woods  all  night.  Philip  Stubbes,  writing 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  tliat  the  May- 
pole was  brought  home  with  twenty  or  forty  oxen, 
each  ox  having  a  nosegay  of  flowers  on  his  horns, 
while  the  pole  was  also  decorated  with  flowers.  It 
was  raised  in  all  the  countries  with  rejoicings  in 
which  old  and  young  shared.  In  England,  as  in 
many  places  on  the  Continent,  dancing  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  celebrations.  In  Nor- 
thumberland, in  the  18th  cent.,  after  the  dancing 
there  was  a  feast  for  which  a  sillabub  was  made  of 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  sweet  cakes,  and  wine. 
A  wedding-ring  was  dropped  into  this,  and  the 
young  people  fished  for  it  with  a  ladle.  The  finder 
was  supposed  to  be  wedded  first.  The  customs 
and  superstitions  associated  with  the  May-pole 
indicate  that  it  was  a  surrogate  for  a  divine  tree, 
and  that  the  sacredness  of  the  tree  was  connected 
with  the  idea  of  fertility. 

8.  Native  races  of  India. — In  Hinduism  the  god 
6iva  is  nut  represented  by  an  idol,  but  by  the  lihga, 
or  lingam,  a  phallic  post!  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  lihga,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Vedas,  is  a  contribution  from  the  Dravidian 
peoples.     The  lihgam  are  generally  made  of  stone' 

1  Frothingham  seeks  to  show  that  he  was  developed  from  the 
Babylonian  caduceus  and  was  a  snake-god ;  cf.  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  xx.  [1916]  175-211. 

a  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  365. 

3  Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  74. 

*  See  GBS,  pt.  i".  The  Magic  Art,  li.  62-71. 

»Cf.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  ed.  of  Brand's  Poptdar  Antiquities  oj 
Great  Britain,  ii.  402-406. 

6  Full  accounts  of  these  may  be  found  In  the  works  of  Hazlitt 
and  Frazer  cited  above.  The  statement  given  above  is  mainly 
a  condensation  of  G&,vX.  i..  The  ilagic  Art,  ii.  62-71. 

■^  Cf.  W.  T.  Elmore,  Dram'dian  Gods  in  ifod^rn  Hinduism, 
p.  142. 
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and  painted  red,'  though  possibly  at  times  of  wood. 
The  use  of  this  symbol  seems  now  to  be  co-extoii- 
sive  with  the  ^iva-cult.  Of  other  religious  uses  of 
posts  in  India  there  seems  slight  trace. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  festival  of  Ankamma,  aDravidian 
village-goddess,  'a  man  disguised  as  a  woman  carries  a  paper 
balloon  in  procession  on  the  end  of  a  Icnj;  pole.  Above  tlie 
balloon  is  a  pot,  and  above  that  a  drinkin^'-cup,  while  the  royal 
staff  and  snake  hood  are  carried  behind  accompanied  hy  drum, 
ming  and  shouting.  On  the  last  day  the  cruel  features  of  tlie 
worship  take  place.  The  village  carpenter  prepares  a  rude  c.rt 
on  which  are  set  stakes  sharply  pointed  at  the  upper  end.  Tlie 
usual  number  of  the  stakes  is  nine.  On  these  are  impaled  alive 
a  goat,  a  pig,  a  lamb,  a  chicken,  and  other  small  animals.  'J'he 
storv-teller  .  .  .  rides  to  Ankarama's  temple  in  the  midst  of  liie 
sufferine  animals.  .  .  .  After  they  have  arriveil  at  the  temjile, 
»  live  sheep  is  impaled  on  a  stake  set  tor  that  purpose  in  the 
L'round  in  front  of  the  temple.  All  of  these  animals  of  course 
liie  ill  their  agonies.'^  It  is  believed  tiiat  Ankamma  is  pro- 
pitiated by  this  suffering  and  shedding  of  blood. 
In  this  case  the  stakes  or  posts  become  practically 
altars  for  the  otiering  in  a  most  horrible  way  of 
such  sacrifices  as  are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the 
savage  god.  According  to  DraviJian  legends,  men 
have  sometimes  been  put  to  death  by  being  impaled 
on  such  stakes.' 

9.  Burma.— The  Red  Karens  hold  a  festival  every 
year  in  April  at  which  the  principal  ceremony  is 
the  erection  of  a  post  on  ground,  in  or  near  each 
village,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  A  new  post  is 
set  up  every  year.  The  old  ones  are  left  standing, 
but,  when  they  decay,  are  not  renewed.  The  posts 
are  really  poles,  20  to  30  ft.  high.  The  tree  from 
which  each  is  made  is  selected  each  year  bj'  omens 
obtained  from  chicken-bones.  When  the  pole  is 
.set  up,  the  people  join  in  rude  dances  not  unlike 
the  May-pole  dances  of  Europe.  They  feast  on 
pork  and  drink  quantities  of  liiiuor.* 
>■'  10.  China. — While  in  China  there  is  evidence  of 
a  semi-sacredness  attaching  to  trees  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  abodes  of  spirits  that  must 
be  propitiated,'  no  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
a  sacred  pole  or  post  in  that  country  is  known  to 
the  writer.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of 
the  kind  is  the  .system  of  poles  by  which  a  coflin  is 
carried  from  the  house  to  the  grave."  The  coffin 
is  placed  on  a  frame-work  which  is  attat^hed  to  a 
heavy  pole  or  beam.  At  each  end  of  this  there  are 
cross-poles,  which  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers.  There  are  never  fewer  than  four  bearers, 
and,  by  increasing  the  system  of  cross-poles,  there 
may  be  eight,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two.  These  poles 
have  no  sacred  significance,  except  in  so  far  as 
everything  connected  with  burial  is  to  a  degree 
sacred  in  China.  The  pole  device  may  have  been 
dictated  by  convenience,  since  the  frame  on  which 
the  coliin  rests  is  attached  to  the  larf^e  jiole  by  a 
swivel  and  can  be  turned  in  any  direction  at  will — 
a  great  convenience  in  passing  through  the  winding 
alleys  of  Chinese  cities. 

Urooms  and  bumlles  of  twigs  are  emjiloyed  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits,'  but  this  is  a  deveUipment 
from  the  primitive  sacredne.ss  of  trees  dillcrent  from 
that  represented  by  saircd  poles  and  posts. 

II.  Japan. — Trees  among  the  Japanese  might  be 
considered  knmi,  'wonderful'  or  'divine.'  Kiniii 
was  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  to  'god.' 
Trees,  accordingly,  were  often  sacred.  This  is 
shown  in  the  Shinto  ritual,  where  it  is  directed 
(hat  heavenly  twigs  be  ilippid  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  'making  thereof  a  comiilete  array  of  one 
thousand  Htands  for  oll'urings.' "     Apparently  each 

>  N.  Macnicol,  Itutian  Thtigin,  p.  124. 

'KIniore,  p.  26  and  pi.  vll.,  where  there  il  a  picture  of  the 
altar-flinko. 

•  lb.  p.  00.  «  «B>,  pt.  I.,  Tht  Magic  Art,  il.  89 ff. 

>  J.  J.  M.  de  Oroot,  Itttigiim  in  China,  New  York,  1012,  p.  10 ; 
OB',  pt.  I,,  Tilt  Uagir  AH.  II.  31. 

*  A  dciirription  of  the  whole  Htmcture  with  drftwlngl  is  xivOD 
In  de  Oroot '•  liftigiouM  SytUm  of  China,  L  180  ff. 

1  IX  Oro<it,  vl.  »71  t. 

H  Cf.  W.  O.  Aston,  A  Uiit,  qf  Japanett  LiUraturt,  I^ondon, 
188»,  p.  11 1. 


twig  became  a  little  post  for  the  support  of  an 
offering,  and  was  thus  a  temporary  sacred  post. 
More  significant  are  the  many  phallic  emblems  in 
.Japan  that  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Shinto  ritual. •  Down  to  1S72  phnllic  symbols  were 
to  be  seen  at  many  Japanese  shnnos.  They  were 
usually  made  of  stone,  though  olten  of  wood,  and 
in  later  times  of  terra-cotta,  iron,  and  gold.'-^  In 
connexion  with  Shinto  there  were,  accordingly, 
many  sacred  posts  kindred  in  significance  to  the 
sacred  posts  of  the  Semitic  peojiles.  In  Japan 
they  represented  the  male  princijile,  the  female 
being  indicated  by  an  emblem  of  ditierent  shape. 

12.  Kamchatka. — Among  the  Koryaks,  when  a 
pestilence  is  raging,  a  dog  is  killed  and  his  entrails 
are  wound  round  two  poles.  The  people  then  pass 
between  the  poles,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
power  to  prevent  the  demon  of  pestilence  from 
following  them.* 

13.  Celebes. — (1)  Among  the  Tokoelawi  in  the 
interior  of  Central  Celebes  it  is  customary  to  hold 
a  sacred  festival  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  death 
of  a  man  and  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  death  of  a 
woman.  On  the  way  home  from  the  festival  the 
guests  pass  under  two  poles  placed  in  a  slanting 
direction  the  one  against  tlie  otiier,  and  they  must 
not,  while  doing  this,  look  round  at  the  house 
where  the  death  occurred.  In  this  way,  with  the 
supernatural  or  magic  aid  of  the  poles,  they  take 
leave  of  the  soul  of  tlie  departed.' 

(2)  Among  the  Tohocngkoe,  another  tribe  of 
Central  Celebes,  when  a  man  buries  his  w  ife,  '  he 
goes  to  the  grave  by  a  dill'erent  road  from  that 
along  which  the  corpse  is  carried,  and  on  certain 
days  afterwards  he  bathes,  and  on  returning  from 
the  bath  must  pass  through '  a  structure  shaped 
like  an  inverted  V.  The  structure  is  formed  by 
splitting  a  pole  up  the  middle  and  separating  the 
two  parts  widely  at  one  end,  while  they  adhere  at 
I  he  other.  The  ceremony  is  believed  to  protect  the 
man's  second  wife,  if  he  has  one,  from  soon  follow- 
ing the  first."  The  leaning  poles  form  an  archway, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  made  of  boughs  by  the 
people  of  Borneo,  beyond  which  a  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  pass.  Among  the  ToboengKoe  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  wife,  who  is  believed  to  be 
jealous  of  her  living  rival,  against  which  protec- 
tion is  sought. 

14.  Melanesia. — Among  the  Melanesians  there 
are  few  traces  of  sacred  posts.  (1)  In  !<iinta  Crnz 
stocks  or  posts  are  .set  up  as  memorials  of  the 
dead.'  They  are  of  the  rudest  sort,  and  have  only 
such  sacred  character  as  attaches  to  the  dead.  In 
the  Banks'  Ix/ands  trce-tninUs  cut  into  very  rude 
figures  of  men  are  fieiiuently  seen  at  funeral 
feasts.  Thoy  are  mcmiirialH  of  the  dead,  but  have 
no  sacred  character.'  In  the  .same  islands  rough 
idols  are  carved  out  of  tree-trunks,  varying  from 
the  rudest  stock  to  elaborately  carved  imago.s. 
The  posts  of  houses  are  also  carved  into  ««/<>■,  the 
setting  up  of  which  is  attended  by  a  celebration 
called  kulekole.' 

(2)  In  Lepers'  Island  they  have  a  way  of  com- 
municating "illi  gli<ists  by  means  of  a  bamboo 
Jiole. 

They  build  a  little  hut  in  the  forest  near  their  villai(c, 
adorning  it  with  lenves  and  coco-nut  fronds.  The  hut  is  divided 
by  a  partition,  through  which  runs  a  bamboo  polo  12  or  lf>  ft. 
long.  To  aHcertain  whether  a  ghost  is  preHciit,  the  men  sit  at 
night  on  one  side  of  the  partition  with  their  haiiilH  under  one 
(■ml  of  the  pole  and  cull  the  names  of  people  who  have  recently 
dieil.  When  the  bamboo  rises  in  their  Imiids,  ihey  know  that 
the  ghost  of  the  last  called  is  present.     When  Uiey  name  one  of 

>  See  v..  Buckley,  Phallicinn  in  Japan ;  W.  K.  Urillls,  I'he 
Reli\}iong  oj  Japan,  pp.  211  f.,  41)-r)3. 

>  See  Buckley,  p.  14  f.  ;  (Irillls,  Inc.  oit. 

>  om,  pt.  vll,,  Balder  Ihs  lleaul\^il,  II.  170. 

4  lb.  p.  178.  »  /''.  p.  179. 

<  It.  11.  Codrlngton,  The  lltlanuiaiti',  p.  174. 
'  lb.  » III. 
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themselves,  asking  the  ghost  where  the  man  nanied  is,  the  pole 
rises  anfl  strikes  the  man  luuned,  After  this  they  go  out  singing, 
with  one  end  of  the  pole  in  their  hands,  and  tlie  ghost  leads 
them  whither  it  will.  If  they  sing  that  they  will  go  uphill,  it 
leads  them  down.  If  they  sing  that  they  do  not  wish  to  return 
to  the  village,  it  leads  them  there.  A  man  is  said  to  have  put  a 
bamboo  pole  over  hia  shoulder  with  a  basket  attached,  when  a 
ghost  came  and  got  into  the  basket,  weighing  it  down  to  the 
ground.    After  that  the  pole  led  people  whither  it  would. ^ 

(3)  Some  of  the  Torres  Straits  islanders  per- 
formed a  ceremony  with  poles  when  a  turtle  was 

caught. 

The  turtle  was  placed  on  a  beach  and  two  highly  decorated 
and  carved  poles  were  erected,  one  on  either  side  of  its  neck. 
These  poles  bore  carved  faces,  somewhat  resembling  totem- 
poles.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men,  four  of 
whom  grasped  long  ropes  that  were  attached  to  the  tops  of  the 
poles.  Beginning  at  the  turtle's  head,  they  walked  counter- 
clockwise with  a  kind  of  dancing  movement  round  the  turtle. 
When  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance,  tliey  partly  retraced 
their  steps  without  turning  round,  then  advanced  again  until 
they  had  gone  completely  round.  All  the  time  they  were 
making  overhauling  movements  with  their  hands  on  the  ropes, 
and  a  drum  was  beaten  and  a  song  was  chanted.  One  of  the 
poles  was  regarded  as  male  and  the  other  as  female.2 

15.  Australia. — In  Australia  poles  are  associ- 
atea  with  the  totemic  ceremonies  of  certain  tribes. 
(1)  Thus,  in  the  Aritnta  tribe,  when  a  boy  is  cir- 
cumcised or  subincised,  although  the  number  of 
performers  is  very  small,  a  sacred  pole  is  frequently 
employed.  This  usually  represents  the  totemic 
animal  or  plant.  At  such  times  the  boy  beholds 
the  mystic  ceremonies  of  the  tribe  for  the  lirst 
time.^ 

(2)  Among  the  Klngilli  a  part  of  the  fire- 
ceremony  as  witnessed  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  was 
as  follows  : 

The  women  danced  round  a  pole  about  15  ft.  high,  which 
bore  on  its  top  a  sort  of  tuft ;  ^  and  after  the  dance, 
while  the  men  were  performing  other  parts  of  the  ceremony, 
the  women  lay  on  the  ground  by  the  pole  for  the  whole  night.5 
In  the  morning  the  men  approached  the  pole  in  single  file  and 
crouched  down,  while  the  women,  each  carrying  a  little  Viag  of 
stones  in  her  hand,  danced  again  round  the  pole,  jingling  the 
stones.** 

The  performers  could  give  no  explanation  of  the 
ceremony  ;  it  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 

antiquit}'. 

(3)  Among  the  Mara  and  Anula  tribes  there  is 
another  curious  ceremony  in  which  a  post  figures. 

When  a  man  dies  and  his  flesh  has  been  eaten,  his  bones  are 
collected  and  brought  to  his  father  and  mother.  They  are  first 
spread  out  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  wrapped  up  in  paper- 
bark  and  the  parcel  is  fixed  into  the  fork  of  a  stout  stick  whith 
stands  upright  in  the  ground.  The  stick  'is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  little  cleared  space  outlined  by  a  raised  circle  of 
sand,  in  which  an  opening  is  left  on  one  side.'  Within  the 
circle  a  small  fire,  which  nuist  be  lighted  by  rubbing  two  sticks 
together,  is  made  and  kept  burning.  No  one  may  approach  it 
but  the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead,  and  no  stick  may  be 
taken  from  it.  The  spirit  is  supposed  to  come  and  hover  over 
the  bones  and  the  fire,  and  at  times  may  be  seen  by  the  father 
and  mother  standing  near  the  fire.^  After  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable time,  often  a  year  or  more,  other  important  cere- 
monies having  been  performed  in  the  meantime, «  the  bones  are 
removed,  put  into  a  hollow  log,  the  ends  of  which  are  stopped 
up,  and  buried.9 

16.  Africa. — Posts  and  poles  are  used  in  various 

semi-sacred  ceremonies  by  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa,  but  the  religion  of  most  of  them  is  so 
inchoate  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  what 
degree  of  religious  significance  is  attached  to  the 
posts.     A  few  examples  must  snthce. 

(!)  The  Yombas  used  to  employ  posts  when 
offering  human  sacrifice  to  Ogun,  their  god  of  war. 

A  place  was  selected  where  rocks  and  boulders  enclosed  a 
kind  of  natural  temple.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  such  a 
sacrilice  was  to  be  made  and  that  a  slave  had  been  selected  as 
a  victim,  the  women  of  the  tribe  were  seized  with  great  excite- 
ment. They  rushed  to  the  victim,  addressed  prayers  to  him, 
sent  messages  by  him  to  departed  friends,  and  gave  him  their 
choicest  articles  of  food.  Then,  encircling  him,  they  engaged 
in  a  wild  dance  of  amazing  rapidity,  which  continued  until  the 

1  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  p.  223  f. 

2  A.  C.  Haddon,  Reports  of  the  CainhHdge  Anthropological 
Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  Vi.  214  ff. 

3  Spencer-Gillenb,  p.  178.         •*  lb.  pp.  195,  3S7f.,  and  fig.  119. 
5  lb,  p.  301.  6  lb.  p.  3\)2.  7  Jb.  p.  549. 

8  lb.  pp.  549-569.  8  lb.  p.  553. 
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victim  had  been  decapitated.  While  this  dance  was  in  protrresa, 
the  otHciating  priest  placed  two  forked  sticks  or  po»t»t  ^ibout 
7  ft.  high  in  the  ground,  one  on  each  wide  of  the  entrance  lo  the 
rock-enclosed  space,  and  across  these  he  laid  a  pole  from  which 
a  fringe  of  palm-leaves  was  suspended.  While  the  dancing 
continued,  the  victim,  in  the  space  described,  was  laid  on  his 
face  and  beheaded.  The  head  was  placed  in  a  fantastically 
decorated  earthen  pot  in  the  rear,  while  the  body  was  left 
lying  where  the  decapitation  occurred. l  The  sticks  and  pole 
possessed  some  ritual  significance,  though  just  what  it  was  is 
not  clear. 

(2)  On  the  Upper  Congo  a  cliieftain  is,  after 
his  death,  given  a  kind  of  worship  fw  a  time. 
As  a  part  of  the  reverence  shown  to  him,  four  of 
his  wives  are  buried  alive  under  his  body,  their 
legs  and  arms  having  first  been  Ijroken  so  that  thej' 
will  not  crawl  out.  In  order  that  he  may  be 
properly  attended  in  the  spirit  world,  ten  of  his 
slaves  are  decapitated  that  their  spirits  may  go 
with  his.  The  ritual  of  this  decapitation  is  as 
follows : 

'  A  tall  flexible  pole  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  some  distance 
behind  the  seat'  in  which  the  slaves  are  to  be  placed  one  by 
one.  *  From  the  top  of  the  pole  a  cage-like  arrangement  is 
suspended  by  a  cord.  The  pole  is  bent  down,  and  the  cage  is 
fitted  to  the  unfortunate  man's  head.  He  is  blindfolded,  but 
he  knows  what  is  happening,'  having  on  former  similar  occasions 
seen  it  done  to  others.  '  The  executioner  conmieiices  to  dance, 
and  make  feints  ;  at  last,  with  a  (earful  yell,  he  decajiitates  his 
victim,  witli  one  sweep  of  the  huge  knife.  The  pole  thus 
released  springs  the  head  into  the  air.  The  crowd  yells  with 
delight  and  excitement.'  - 

17.  American  Indians.^' The  sacred  pole  was 
found  widely  among  the  American  Indians.  It 
was  planted  in  the  centre  of  their  villa'j;es,  or,  if 
the  tribe  was  nomadic,  it  was  carried  about  in  an 
ark  or  wrapping  and  set  up  in  a  tent  by  itself  in 
their  encampment.  It  typified  the  communal  life 
of  the  tribe  and  represented  the  *' mystery  tree," 
which  was  intimately  associated  with  their  le^^en- 
dary  origin.'^ 

The  most  striking  of  all  these  are  the  totem-poles 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  The  largest  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
most  curious,  are  those  of  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska 
and  the  Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

'Some  of  them  stand  in  front  of  houses,  or  very  near  them  ; 
others  are  set  near  the  beach,  beyond  the  village.  When  old 
they  are  weather-beaten  and  gray.  They  are  sometimes  com- 
pared to  a  forest  of  tree  trunks  left  after  a  fire  has  swept 
through  a  wooded  district.'^ 

'There  are  three  kinds  of  these  ca.rved  posts — totem-posts, 
commemorative  posts,  and  death-posts.  The  death-posts  are 
the  simplest  of  the  three.  Among  the  Tlingit  and  the  Haida 
the  dead  were  usually  burned.  If  the  man  had  been  important, 
a  display  was  made  of  his  body.  .  .  .  After  the  body  had  been 
burned,  the  ashes  were  gathered  and  put  into  a  box,  which  was 
placed  in  a  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  death- 
post.  ...  At  the  top  of  the  death-post  was  a  cross-board  on 
which  was  carved  or  painted  the  totem  of  the  dead  man.' 5 

'  The  second  kind  of  carved  post  is  the  commemorative  post, 
put  up  to  commemorate  some  important  event.'**  Thus  an  old 
chief  once  erected  a  post  to  commemorate  the  failure  and  con- 
sequent withdrawal  from  his  village  of  missionaries  of  the 
Grteco-Russian  Church.  On  the  pole  were  carvetl,  from  tlie  top 
downward,  an  eagle,  a  man  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
sky,  an  angel,  a  priest  with  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  a 
trader.7 

The  totem-posts  are  tlie  most  interesting.  They  are  taller 
and  more  elaborately  carved  than  the  others.  '  They  stand  in 
front  of  the  houses  ;  among  the  Tlingit  to  one  side,  among  the 
Haida  at  the  very  middle  and  close  to  the  house.  In  fact 
among  the  Haida  the  doorway  of  the  house  was  a  hole  cut 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  totem-post.'S 

Among  these  tribes  every  one  bears  the  name  of 
some  animal  or  bird,  such  as  '  the  wolf,  bear, 
eagle,  whale,  shark,  porpoise,  puflin,  orca,  orca- 
bear,  raven,  frog,  goose,  beaver,  owl,  sea-lion, 
salmon,  dog-fish,  crow.'  The  totem-poles  bear  the 
pictures  of  the  totems  of  thei^ersons  living  in  each 
house.  The  husband  and  wife  are  of  different 
totems,  so  both  of  their  totems  appear,  tliat  of  the 
man  at  the  top,  that  of  the  woman  at  the  bottom. 
Between  them  other  designs  are  frequently  carved 

1  R.  H.  Stone,  In  Afric's  Forest  and  Jvnffle,  p.  244  f. 

2  VV.  H.  Bentley,  Pioneering  on  the  Congo,  i.  254  f. 

3  D.  G.  Brinlon,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples^  p.  162. 
*  F.  Starr,  American  Indians,  p.  195. 
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to  '  tell  the  tale  of  the  man's  wealth  ami  import- 
ance, or  the}'  might  rejiresent  some  family  story.' ' 
Descent  is  reckoned  tlirough  the  mother  in  these 
tribes ;  consequently  the  carviui;  at  the  bottom  is 
most  important,  as  it  tells  the  totem  of  the  mother 
and  children.  These  poles  are  a  "kind  of  door-plate 
and  tell  at  the  same  time  something  of  a  family's 
history  and  importance. 

Besides  the  carved  totem-poles  there  are  also 
frequently  carved  colunms  or  posts  inside  theii- 
houses.-  They  serve  to  support  the  two  great 
rafters  on  which  the  jack-rafters  and  the  roof  rest. 
The  carvings  resemble  those  on  the  totem-poles 
and  have,  no  doubt,  a  similar  signilicance. 

LiTERATCRK. — ^The  literature  has  been  fully  cited  in  the  notes. 
Most  of  it  is  of  a  fragmentary  character.  The  more  connected 
discus^sions  may  be  recapitulated  here  with  a  few  additions:  M.H. 
Ohnefaisch-Rtchter,  Kj/pros,  the  Bible  and  Homer,  i.,  London, 
1893,  pp.  m-202  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites'^, 
do.  ISW,  pp.  1S7-191 :  W.  C.  Allen,  '  Asherah,'  in  HDB  ;  K. 
Budde,  '  Asiiera  in  the  OT,'  The  Sew  World,  viii.  [1899]  732- 
740 ;  G.  F.  Moore,  '  Asherah,"  in  EBl ;  G.  A.  Barton,  A 
Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  New  York,  1902,  pp.  106,  246-249, 
'Asherah,'  in  JE;  P.  Torg^e,  Aschera  und  Astarte,  Leipzig?, 
1902  ;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  '  Asherah,'  in  SDB  ;  H.  Oldenberg-, 
in  SBE  xlvi.  (1897)  12;  J.  E.  Harrison,  Ihcmis,  Cambridee, 
1912,  pp.  16S-165,  366;  Gilbert  Murray,  Four  Stagei  of  Greek 
Relinion,  New  York,  1912,  p.  74  ff.  ;  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art, 
London,  1911,  ii.  62-71,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  do.  1914, 
ii.  178-lSO  ;  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Faiths  arul  Folklore,  forming  a 
new  ed.  of  Brand's  Popular  Anti'iuities  of  Great  Britain,  do. 
1905,  ii.  402-406  ;  N.  Macnicol,  Indian  Theij,-m,  Oxford,  1915, 
p.  124  ;  W.  T.  Elmore,  DratHdian  Gods  in  Modern  Hinduisni, 
HamUton,  N.Y.,  1915,  pp.  26ff.,  96ff.,  142;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot, 
The  Religious  Sj/slem  of  Chinn,  Leyden,  1892-1910,  i.  178-lSl, 
vi.  971  f.  ;  E.  Buckley,  Phallicisin  in  Japan,  Chicago,  1898 ; 
W.  E.  Griffis,  I'he  Religions  of  Japan,  New  York.  1895,  pp. 
29  f.,  491f. ;  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  ilelanesiam,  Oxford, 
1801,  pp.  174,  223  ff.  ;  A.  C.  Haddon,  Reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Anthrii/ioloirieal  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  vi.  |1908)  214  ff. ; 
Spencer-Gillen'',  London,  1904,  pp.  178,  195,  387-392,  64»-6,i.'?  ; 
R.  H.  Stone,  In  Afric's  Forest  and  Jungle,  New  York,  1S99, 
p.  244  f.  :  W.  H.  Bentley,  Fioneeriiw  on  the  Congo,  London 
and  New  York,  19ii(i,  i.  2,54  f.;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Religions  of 
Primitive  Peoples,  New  York,  189S,  p.  162  ;  F.  Starr,  American 
Indians,  Boston,  1899,  ch.  xxix.  ;  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  The 
North  Americans  of  Yesterday,  New  York,  1901,  pp.  161-164. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY.— See  Economics. 

POLITICS.— I.  Scope  of  the  arUcle.- The 
word  'politics'  is  used  to  refer  bolli  to  lulininistra- 
tion  or  legisl.ation  and  to  the  study  of  this  depart- 
ment of  human  activity.  Although  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word  refers  rather  to  public  .activities 
than  to  theory,  the  subject  here  spoken  of  must  be 
what  is  more  strictly  called  the  tlieory  of  politics, 
or  political  theory.  Tlie  practical  imjiortance  of 
this  theory  is  very  great,  both  because  it  obstructs 
and  because  it  assists  the  attainnientof  justice  and 
liberty.  Theory  hasoften  made  the  accidental  con- 
ditions of  a  p.'i.ssing  age  eeem  to  be  the  nature  of 
things,  and  has  therefore  perpetuated  almsps  ;  and 
it  has  often  sliown  a  better  way  when  politicians 
were  blind  to  facts.  The.  facts  of  political  life  will, 
therefore,  be  treatetl  here  as  a  basis  for  .speculation, 
analysis,  and  suggestion  (see,  further,  art.  Statk). 
That  part  of  life  which  is  political  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the  organi/jition  of 
Hocial  relations  with  a  view  to  justice  and  liberty. 
Political  tlieorj'  is  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  tlie 
attempts  to  attain  those  ends;  and  such  thi'oiy 
may  be  divided  into  political  science  (an  analysis 
of  facts)  and  political  philosophy  (a  criticism  and 
moral  evaluation  of  political  society).  But,  since 
]>olitii'al  society  is  not  the  only  form  of  society, 
the  theory  of  |>olitics  is  only  one  section  of  social 
theory  ;  an<l  it  must  be  ilistinguislicd  from  other 
kindred  Aubjects.  Political  society  is  distinct 
from  the  earluir  or  more  primitive  forms  of  social 
orKani/.ution  (y.H. ).  In  political  as  ojiposcd  to 
primitive  society  there  is  a  conscious  luljustitient 
uf  Hocial  relations  by  nioinbcrH  of  a  society.     Until 
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that  occurs,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  political 
life,  although,  obviously,  there  is  no  moment  nor 
an  J-  one  place  in  which  political  life  appears,  and  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  the  more  primitive  social 
forces  are  active  even  in  an  elaborate  political 
organization.  Again,  in  early  but  not  very  primi- 
tive society  there  was  no  distinction  between 
what  we  now  call  '  political '  and  what  we  now  call 
'  religious '  organizatioa.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  separate  theory  of  leligious  institutions  ;  but 
there  should  be  one  no>v,  if  our  social  theory  is  to 
be  complete.  Political  flieory  nmst  exclude  this. 
In  still  less  primitive  times,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
19th  cent.,  no  cle.ar  distinction  was  made  between 
economic  and  political  purposes.  Therefore  a 
study  called  '  political  economy '  arose  ;  and  the 
study  of  organization  for  economic  wealth  was 
confused  with  the  study  of  organization  for  justice 
and  liberty.  But,  however  close  the  connexion 
between  them,  we  shall  presume  that  economics 
(j.y. )  is  quite  distinct  from  political  theory,  at 
least  in  its  subject-matter,  if  not  in  its  method. 
Finally,  politics  is  connected,  through  the  general 
theory  of  society,  with  ethics  (fi-o.),  or  the  study  of 
right  action  ;  but,  .aUhougli  ethics  should  be 
regarded  as  ftindanientally  social  and  should  not 
isolate  the  individual,  it  deals  with  more  geneial 
issues. 

2.  The  Greek  conception. — The  first  political 
tlieory  was  Greek  ;  and  it  was  based  upon  the 
half-conscious  political  organizations — monarchy, 
olig.arch}',  and  democracy — which  are  reviewed  in 
the  famous  passage  of  Herodotus.'  The  criticisms 
there  made  mark  the  beginning  of  political  theory. 
They  are  based  upon  Greek  experience,  aided  by 
observation  of  Eastern  practices ;  and  the  forms 
of  government  are  distinguished  by  psychological 
observation  of  the  actions  of  men  in  half-organized 
groups.  The  immediately  following  practice  and 
theory  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
TiiXit— a  peculiar  and  uiiioue  organization  or  insti- 
tution whiih  has  not  only  given  a  name  to  our 
siibject,  but  very  profoundly  allecled  the  view 
usually  taken  of  it.  A  word  is  neces.sary  as  to  (he 
nature  of  the  jtAXis.  It  was  the  organization  of  a 
small  local  grouji  of  male  slave-owners,  based  ujion 
what  we  may  call  religious  or  ritual  community. 
It  was  originally  exclusive,  segmented  according 
(o  military  purposes  and  organized  politically,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  (i.t.  for  the  purpose  of  justice 
and  liberty),  in  one  of  the  three  ways  mentioned 
above.  But  it  was  a  society  in  which  tlie  political 
was  not  yet  clearly  distinguished  from  the  economic 
or  religiims  needs  of  man.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  iinpo.ssible  to  suppose  I  hat 
the  7r6\is  was  essentially  a  State  (see  Statu).  But 
upon  the  experience  of  the  TrdXis  was  based  all  the 
(heek  theory  of  society  ;  and  tiie  Greek  theory  of 
the  jriXis  is  therefore  rather  an  early  form  of  iihilo- 
sophical  sociology  than  what  we  now  call  |iolitical 
theory.  The  pre-Soiratic  views  of  socii'ty  pro- 
bably veered  between  the  idea  that  all  social 
organization  is  a  convention  (and  as  such  a  break 
^vith  '  nature')  and  the  idea  that  the  organization 
of  civilizi'il  society  is  natural.  The  theory  of  con- 
vent ion  was  probably  connected  \\itli  the  attack 
on  slavery  and  tliesulijection  of  women.  '  Nature  ' 
was  the  name  given  to  what-  would  bi^  belter  than 
the  estjiblished  custom.  But  we  have  no  comjilete 
statement  of  this  view  of  so<iely.  The  most 
valuable  and  ell'ective  political  theory  began  with 
Socrates  (f/.i'.),  and  is  found  in  I'lato's  dialogues. 
.Mthough  it  is  not  syslematically  presenleil,  we 
iiiri  (|uili'  clearly  see  the  main  lines  of  the  .Socratic- 
riatonii' analysis  and  suggestions  of  social  lii'tter- 
ment.  This  IhcMry  of  society  is  part  of  a  general 
theory  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  man  ;  and, 
1  Ui.  su. 
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since  man  is  essentially  social,  etliics  is  part  of  the 
theory  of  social  life  wliich  is  called,  in  our  trans- 
literation of  the  Greek  word,  'politics.'  It  is  false 
to  say  that  politics  in  this  sense  is  only  a  part  of 
ethics  ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Socrates  and 
Plato  (q.v.)  were  thinking  only  or  chicHy  of  what 
we  call  'pcjlitics.'  Organized  society  presented 
itself  to  them  as  a  whole — religious,  cultural,  and 
economic,  as  well  as  what  we  call  political — and 
the  discussion  always  refers  to  all  the  relations  or 
contacts  of  man  with  man.  For  tliis  reason  the 
psychological  analysis  of  the  individual  in  the 
Republic  is  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to  an  analysis 
of  society.  The  fundamental  statement  implied  in 
Plato's  work  is  that  society  is  the  result  of  three 
distinct  elements  of  the  character  or  nature  of 
man  ;  the  reverse,  he  would  admit,  is  also  true  that 
the  three  elements  are  the  result  of  society.'  For 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  of  the  individual  or  of 
society  that  one  exists,  in  time,  before  the  other. 
The  Republic  is  in  the  main  an  analysis  of  fact, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  a  Utopia  ;  the  fact 
is  the  life  of  the  ir6Xts.  Therefore  the  Socratic- 
Platonic  theory  is  only  in  part  what  we  should 
now  call  political,  and  in  that  part  is  concerned 
move  with  the  purpose  of  political  action  than 
with  political  devices  or  methods.  The  discoverj' 
and  promulgation  of  what  is  worth  doing  rather 
than  the  administration  of  society  so  that  its 
members  should  do  it  were  the  chief  interests  of 
Socrates.  Law  meant  to  him  and  to  Plato  what  it 
meant  to  most  Greeks — a  statement  of  the  reason- 
able rule  to  be  followed  rather  than  a  command. 
And  those  who  could  discover  this  rule  were,  there- 
fore, the  only  hope  of  society.  Unimaginative 
commentators  have  turned  this  '  spiritual  power ' 
into  a  military  autocracy,  because  of  the  Spartan 
tendencies  in  Plato ;  for  Plato  is  indeed  too 
impatient  of  the  method  of  trial  and  error  in 
politics.  But  the  value  of  his  work  lies  in  suggest- 
iveness  as  to  ultimate  ends  rather  than  iu  ideas  of 
method.     He  is  the  first  political  philosopher. 

The  situation  had  changed  in  the  interval  between 
Socrates  and  Aristotle;  but  Aristotle  {q.v.)  con- 
tinues to  repeat  the  established  analysis  and  to  de- 
pend for  evidence  upon  an  already  fast  disappearing 
life  of  the  ttoXis.  His  analysis,  however,  is  carried 
farther  than  Plato's,  and  his  suggestions,  though 
less  radical,  are  more  detailed.  In  his  Politics  he 
reviews  the  general  principles  on  which  the  ttoXis 
was  organized ;  and  he  begins  to  subordinate,  as 
later  ages  did  more  completely,  all  other  interests 
of  man  to  the  desire  for  orderly  administration. 
In  addition  to  principles  shared  with  Plato,  he 
gives  us  suggestions  as  to  the  dependence  of  social 
organization  upon  external  or  natural  circum- 
stances ;  he  perceives  the  importance  of  economic 
facts  ;  and  he  attempts  to  combine  the  good  points 
of  the  different  systems  of  government  so  far  dis- 
covered by  the  Greeks.  He  is  the  first  political 
scientist.  Apart  from  his  unsurpassed  ability  in 
analj'sis  of  political  fact,  he  formulates  well 
certain  principles  already  discovered.  The  true 
State  exists  not  for  wealth  or  power,  but  for  a  full 
and  noble  life  ;  administration  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  social  abilities  of  man  ;  it  is 
to  give  these  opportunities  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  using  them,  women  and  slaves  being  proved  by 
'experience'  incapable;  and  good  government  is 
such  as  prevents  the  exploitation  of  some  members 
of  a  given  society  bj'  others. 

Great  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  were,  they  omitted 
or  under-estimated  the  value  of  certain  facts  of  the 
social  life  which  they  analyzed.  They  treated  the 
7r4Xi!  as  in  essence  self-suii]cing  ;  but  the  evidence 
was  against  them.  Nearly  all  the  Greek  city- 
States  were  dependent,  for  food,  luxuries,  or  ideas, 
1  Cf.  Rev.  44S. 


on  other  communities  ;  and  Athens,  confessedly 
the  most  advanced,  if  not,  in  the  philosophers' 
judgment,  the  best  organized,  wascivilizcd  largely 
by  foreign  contacts.  Secondly,  they  omitted  to 
notice  the  growing  departmentalizing  of  function 
which  was  making  the  primitive  and  all-inclusive 
ir6\i.s  into  one  of  many  institutions.  Voluntary 
unions  existed  for  economics,  religion,  or  culture, 
which  are  simply  disregarded  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. 

So  much  with  respect  to  facts  ;  but  as  to  concep- 
tions of  social  betterment  also  the  two  great  philo- 
sophers are  deficient.  Although  each  gives  hints 
of  the  unity  of  Greece,'  they  neglect  too  much  the 
attempt  of  Sophists  like  Gorgias,  Lj-sias,  and 
Isocrates  to  counteract  the  isolation  of  the  ird^is 
and  make  an  inter-State  political  structure.  And 
they  hark  back  to  the  primitive  all-inclusive 
organization,  since  they  desire  a  irdXis  which  is 
merely  'a  parochial  Sinai.'  The  history  of  their 
influence  has  unfortunately  been  as  much  a  history 
of  their  mistakes  and  omissions  as  of  their  illumin- 
ating conceptions,  and  this  both  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics  and  in  political  theory.  But 
they  stiU  give  the  most  suggestive  introduction  to 
the  general  theory  of  society  and  the  social  nature 
of  man.  At  about  the  same  period  political 
theory  and  development  were  beginning  in  China  ; 
but  the  early  promise  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to 
anything  new  or  strange  to  the  Western  tradition, 
which,  at  any  rate,  continued  for  more  than  2000 
years  unali'ected  by  the  East.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  political,  if  not  social,  theory,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  almost  exclusively  Western. 

3.  Roman  contribution  to  the  theory.— The 
domination  of  Rome  marks  the  second  stage  in 
political  development.  A  single  State  gradually 
acquired  the  administration  of  all  the  diti'erent 
local  groups  in  W.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  and  N. 
Africa.  But  even  this  State  was  a  much  more 
simple  and  all-inclusive  organization  than  any 
modern  State.  It  was,  like  the  7r6Xis,  in  its  basis 
religious,  and  in  the  form  of  its  institutions 
military  ;  and,  although  the  same  administration 
in  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era  covered  vast  territory 
with  many  races,  the  stnicture  of  the  State  was 
still  sufficiently  like  that  of  the  original  urbs  for 
the  conception  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  be 
applied  to  it.  With  some  modifications  made  bj' 
Cicero  and  Polybius,  the  idea  of  political  life 
remained  almost  Aristotelian.  Polybius  is  perhaps 
the  more  important,  since  he  introduced  to  the 
political  tradition  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  social 
powers  as  a  good  method  for  administration.-  But 
the  real  experience  of  the  Komans  is  contained 
not  in  the  jihilosophical  commentators,  but  in  the 
lawyers.  For  the  social  need  of  the  time  seems  to 
have  been  orderly  administration,  and  the  desire 
for  local  or  individual  development  was  sufficiently 
satisfied  if  peace  was  secured. 

The  Roman  lawyers  added  to  the  political  tradi- 
tion two  important  conceptions :  an  early  form  of 
the  idea  of  sovereignty  and  the  idea  of  a  natural 
law.  The  one  \vas  a  reflex  of  the  imperial  unity  of 
the  Roman  world,  the  other  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  basis  of  civil  law.  A  single  source  of  law  and 
the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  association  upon  the 
will  of  the  political  power  are  conceptions  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  sinister 
consequences  in  the  Renaissance.  And  the  idea 
of  natural  law  lived  on  to  atieet  the  first  efforts  at 
international  law  and  the  early  claims  to  '  the 
rights  of  man.'  But  no  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive theory  of  politics  had  been  developed  among 
the  Romans  when  the  Roman  world  fell  in  ruin. 

4.  The  Middle  Ages.  —  The  development  of 
political   life   and   theory   was   then    interrupted. 

1  Plato,  Bep.  470 ;  Arist.  Pol.  1327''.  a  Hist.  vi.  16. 
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The  Dark  Ages  contain  nothing  but  gradual  loss  of 
the  civilized  administration  and  exact  thinking  of 
the  past,  together  with  fitful  and  primitive  efl'orts 
to  retain  the  ghost  of  the  dead  world  or  to  inspire 
a  new  earth.  When  the  darkness  begins  to  lift, 
a  single  form  appears — the  Roman  Church.  The 
only  stable  and  effective  organiziition,  with  real 
power  for  ordering  and  directing  life  in  every 
comer  of  W.  Europe,  it  took  over  the  prestige  of 
the  half-forgotten  Roman  rule  and  bestowed  it 
upon  one  of  the  most  fantastic  creations  of  the 
iKilitical  imagination — the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
What  the  Church  was  for  the  Middle  Ages  was 
largely  due  to  Augustine's  c/e  Civitate  Dei,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  theoiy  to  replace  that  of 
the  Roman  law  and  the  Greek  philosophy.  Its 
importance  for  us  here  is  that,  continuing  some  of 
the  old  ideas  of  administration,  it  adds  to  them 
( I )  a  conception  of  another  world  for  which  temporal 
or  earthly  life  is  preparatory,  and  (2)  a  vague 
theory  as  to  the  equal  value  of  all  human  beings. 

Mediaeval  political  experience  may  be  summar- 
ized under  two  headings:  (a)  the  distinction  of 
Church  and  State,  and  (b)  the  hierarchy  of  rulers. 

('()  Under  tlie  first  heading  come  the  two  great 
facts — the  distinction  between  the  various  human 
interests,  and  the  unity  of  Europe.  The  interests 
for  the  first  time  appearing  distinct  were  tlien 
called  spiritual  and  temporal.  Men  were  impressed 
witli  the  existence  of  other  values  than  those  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  they  lived  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  another  and  a  better  existence  was  to 
be  attained  by  all  who  deserved  it.  To  deserve 
heaven  involved,  indeed,  jjartly  moral  and  partly 
magical  action  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  conception 
of  what  was  called  the  spiritual  was  based  upon 
actual  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  men  felt 
the  need  for  material  goods  and  for  orderly  adminis- 
tration. This  need  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
in  the  20th  century.  Out  of  those  two  needs  came 
the  mediaeval  Church  and  the  medioeval  attemiits 
at  political  administration  ;  but  the  delimitation 
of  functicm  was  never  decided.  In  political  theory 
the  observation  of  the  facts  was  complicated  by  an 
unhiatorical  reading  of  the  Bible  and  Aristotle. 
Men  thought  tliat  they  saw  in  the  mediasval  system 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  kings,  mingled  with  the 
society  of  tfie  old  city-State.  And  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  needs,  dill'erently  supplied  and  dilicr- 
ently  explained,  gave  rise  to  thmkers  whom  we 
may  roughly  cla-ssify  as  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  liut, 
since  the  Church  had  control  of  most  of  the  teach- 
ing, the  ecclesiastical  view  of  society  prevailed  in 
the  niediieval  books.  Tliomas  Aquinas  may  stand 
for  many  others  in  his  subonlination  of  the  civil  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  even  Dante 
grants  in  theory  a  superiority  of  llie  Church  which 
he  feared  in  i)ractice.  The  whole  issue  was  dis- 
cussed as  though  it  were  only  a  question  of  two 
authorities  to  which  all  nn-n  were  equally  subject. 

.\8  for  the  unity  of  Europe,  this  great  mediaeval 
idea  was  not  destroyed  by  the  contlict  of  Church 
and  State.  In  fact,  Europe  was  one  in  its  general 
culture  and  in  its  social  classifications,  although 
politically  it  was  one  only  in  sentiment.  No 
efleitive  organization  of  the  |>olitical  order  was 
proiluced  by  this  sentiment.  Hut  in  theory  all 
thinkers  agreed  that  the  basis  of  political  organiza- 
tion was  llie  interdependence  of  all  the  groups  of 
the  humanity  wliii:h  counted.  The  existence  of 
the  Easteni  empire,  of  heathen  kingdoms  and  of 
iliHtant  civili/.ati<inH,  hanlly  seemed  to  trouble  the 
theoriHtw.  Civilized  humanity  for  thoni  was  one 
family,  the  inliubitantg  of  \V.  Europe. 

('»)  MedifRval  political  life  wa«  lormeH  by  the 
HV'itcm  called  fcuilal  and  by  kingship.  The  local 
adiiiinistrationH  of  feuilalism  rfMuain  eirei'ti\'e  in 
the  quaint  idea  that  ownership  of  land  implies  the 


right  to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  and 
in  certain  peculiar  caste-sentiments ;  but  as  a 
political  system  feudalism  gave  place  to  kingship, 
and  it  has  hardly  been  the  occasion  of  any  valuable 
political  idea.  In  fact  it  was  essentially  pre-politi- 
cal  and  socially  primitive.  Kingship,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  important  to  political  life  and  to 
theory.  The  medi;eval  king  was  a  sacred  person, 
responsible  to  God,  and  an  exponent,  with  advisers, 
of  '  natural '  or  of  customary  law.  He  was  not  a 
despot,  a  representative,  an  otticial,  or  the  source 
of  law.  He  became,  especially  in  England  and 
France,  the  focus  of  the  effort  towards  settled  and 
therefore  centralized  government  and  the  symbol 
of  the  new  national  sentiment.  In  theory  the 
king  has  some  special  divinely-given  qualities  ;  he 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  desire  for  one  kind  of 
law  in  any  group,  and  he  seems  to  be  given  some 
peculiar  physical  power  of  transmitting  abilities  to 
his  children. 

5.  The  Renaissance. — The  decay  of  the  niedi- 
ieval system,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  left 
the  unity  of  Europe  a  vague  memory,  the  conflict 
of  Church  and  State  a  tiresome  and  half-forgotten 
quarrel,  feudalism  practically  defunct,  and  king- 
ship su)ireme.  But  the  inHuence  of  a  new  economic 
situation,  due  in  part  to  discoveries  and  inventions, 
together  with  the  disappearance  of  old  ideals  and 
the  ajjpearance  of  political  realism,  soon  trans- 
formed mediajval  kingship  into  Renaissance  sove- 
reignty. Theory  changed  as  quickly  as  practice. 
First,  William  of  Ockham  and  his  follower,  Mar- 
siglio  of  Padua,  attemjited  to  give  to  the  State  the 
prestige  of  the  Church  by  proving  it  to  be  funda- 
mentally necessary  and  not  secondary  in  import- 
ance. Then  ths  minds  of  great  numbers  of  men 
were  gradually  turned  away  from  the  desire  for 
heaven.  This  had  the  double  effect  of  degrading 
all  political  conceptions  into  the  merely  economic 
and  at  the  same  time  of  lifting  ordinary  life  by 
making  it  seem  more  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  supreme  political  fact  of  the  Renaissance  was 
the  existence  of  per.sonal  government  in  dill'erent 
mutually  jealous  groups.  The  situation  is  gener- 
ally described  in  books  on  history^a  subject  that 
has  become  since  the  Renaissance  predominantly 
p<ditical.  Indeed,  conscious  political  development 
began  again  at  about  this  date.  And  this  resulted 
in  a  succession  of  brilliant  analyses  of  political  life 
and  suggestions  of  change.  Machiavelli  is  the  first 
and  greatest  observer  of  facts  ;  he  is  valuable  be- 
cause neither  the  Bible  nor  Aristotle  obscured  hia 
view  of  life  as  it  was  ;  and  since  his  time  no 
political  thinking  has  been  based  upon  books. 
Even  his  suggestions  for  the  future  are  not  more 
than  observations  of  the  plans  usually  followed. 
The  State  is  for  him  an  instrument  of  the  prince, 
chiefly  for  the  attainment  of  'glory';  and  it  is 
essentially  an  organization  for  exploitation,  either 
within  its  frontiers,  of  the  many  by  the  few,  or, 
outside  of  its  frontiers,  of  one  group  by  another 
— an  analysis  which  is  not  altogether  inaiipli<^able 
to  modern  States. 

A  slight  change  of  experience  is  marked  by  the 
consolidation  of  personal  government  on  a  more 
economic  and  less  military  basis,  over  imtions 
rather  than  districts.  France  and  England  provide 
the  evidence,  and  tieau  llodiu  analyzes  the  new 
jihaso  of  political  life.  The  monarch  is  less  promi- 
n(!nt  in  theory  and  the  organization  more,  althdugh 
livcu  in  Itddiii  the  theory  of  government  in  general 
is  always  lemlingto  become  an  .analysisof  personal 
rule-  (Uily.  The  Six  lAvrc.i  ilc.  In  R/'i>ulifi<]Hi:{l'iir\n, 
l."!"!!)  expresses  for  the  first  time  clearly  the  com- 
|ilete  doctrine  of  .Moveri'ignty,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Stale.  This 
was  a  great  step  forward.  i'Vom  that  time  it  has 
bee  11  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  within  each 
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politically  organized  {jroup  an  authority,  a  source 
of  law  and  administration,  beyond  or  above  wliich 
there  is  no  other.  Legal  supremacy  of  one  author- 
ity witliin  one  territory  was,  therefore,  seen  to  be 
necessary  for  political  life.  Bodin,  however,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  legal  supremacj'  does 
not  imply  moral  superiority,  and  that  legal  sub- 
mission does  not  imply  moral  allegiance.  He 
recognizes  other  institutions  and  even  grants  tliat 
they  existed  before  the  State  ;  but  lie  seems  to 
say  that,  the  State  having  come  into  existence, 
all  otlier  social  allegiances  derive  their  force  from 
tlie  State  and  bind  only  in  subordination  to  tlie 
State.  This  is  probably  due  to  tlie  influence  of 
tlie  Greek  theory  of  the  ttAXis  and  of  Roman  law. 
It  marks  the  Renaissance  identihcation  of  political 
with  the  whole  of  social  theory.  Hobbes's  Levi- 
atlian  (London,  1651)  still  remains  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  full  meaning  of  tliis  attitude.  The 
State  is  the  highest,  most  complete,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  most  fundamental  or  original  form  of  society. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Hobbes  (q.v.)  saw  anything  but 
perversity  in  other  social  obligations  tlian  those  of 
the  State.  For  him  the  real  social  world  was 
altogether  included  in  the  two  problems  of  the 
individual  and  the  State.  The  original  war  of 
each  against  all  was  to  be  avoided  only  by  the 
mutual  agreement  (compact  or  contract)  to  erect 
and  to  obey  one  authority  above  the  whole  group. 
Groups  which  had  not  so  compacted  were  still 
essentially  at  war  each  with  the  other.  This 
natural  war  of  each  against  all,  according  to 
Hobbes,  survives  between  organized  groups  or 
States,  and  it  is  described  as  the  use  of  force  and 
fraud.  Within  the  frontiers  of  the  State  there  is 
no  appeal  against  '  the  mortal  god '  who,  in  effect, 
is  a  monarch,  although  in  theory  the  sovereign 
may  be  a  multitude  ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  because 
force  is  against  any  such  appeal.  As  for  a  Church, 
either  it  is  the  State  itself  in  one  of  its  functions 
or  it  is  a  subordinate  form  of  society  like  a  goose- 
club.  Political  realism  could  go  no  farther  ;  and 
with  some  uncertainty  perhaps,  but  with  evident 
intention,  force  is  made  to  be  the  fundamental 
political  fact.  Against  this  Locke's  conception  of 
civil  government  was  in  part  a  protest.  Man  is 
not  for  him  quite  so  physical,  and  '  the  state  of 
nature  '  is  clearly  distinguished  from  war.  Primi- 
tive man  is  rightly  considered  to  have  social  ten- 
dencies ;  and  Locke  (q.v.)  adds  to  the  idea  of  a 
compact  the  valuable  conception  that  civU  adminis- 
tration is  not  based  upon  an  unlimited  surrentler 
of  individuality,  but  on  limitation  of  independence 
with  a  view  to  particular  purposes.  He  im[)lies 
that  these  purposes  are  not  the  only  purposes  of 
life,  and  he  definitely  makes  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment depend  upon  its  success  in  attaining  the 
purpose  for  which  it  exists. 

The  two  leading  conceptions  of  the  period  in  all 
writers  were  those  of  a  state  of  nature  and  of  a 
social  compact  or  contract.  They  have  been  many 
times  proved  untenable,  and,  although  they  sur- 
vived into  the  Revolutionary  period  and  perhaps 
inlluenced  the  idea  of  'the  rights  of  man,'  they 
had  been  already  exploded.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
primitive  man  w-as  neither  so  unsocial  as  Hobbes 
imagined  him  nor  so  intelligent  as  Rousseau 
thought.  And  even  as  a  logical  basis  for  society, 
as  opposed  to  a  historical  origin,  a  social  compact 
implies  far  too  calculating  and  conscious  an  activ- 
ity. But  perhaps  now  we  need  rather  to  under- 
stand the  element  of  truth  in  these  two  ideas  of 
the  late  Renaissance.  It  is  true  that  political 
society  is  based,  logically  and  historically,  on  a 
tangle  of  primitive  impulses  and  tliat  its  best 
purpose  is  the  preservation  and  development  of  the 
constructive  tendencies  which  are  '  natural '  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  a  relation  not  un- 


like a  compact  is  logically  implied  in  the  half- 
reasoned  acceptance  by  citizens  of  the  political 
conditions  under  which  they  live. 

The  international  law  of  this  period  deserves 
special  consideration,  for  it  reflects  a  new  phase  of 
political  experience  and  adds  something  to  politi- 
cal theory,  but  with  strangely  little  elfect  upon 
the  idea  of  sovereignty.  International  law  was 
primarily  an  attempt  to  supply  another  conception 
tor  the  mediajval  idea  of  the  unity  of  civilization. 
It  was  based  upon  the  obvious  facts  that  no  State 
was  isolated,  and  that  the  relations  between  States 
were  not  altogether  those  of  force  and  fraud. 
There  were  indications  that  at  intervals  even 
sovereigns  regarded  other  sovereigns  as  t  rustwort  by 
or  amicable ;  and,  when  the  peculiar  habit  called 
war  broke  out,  there  seemed  to  be  some  limits  set 
to  the  amount  of  force  or  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
fraud  usually  maintained.  How  was  this  to  be 
explained?  The  attempts  which  were  made  to 
explain  it  culminated  in  Grotius  (q.v.),  who  estab- 
lished or  revived  for  many  generations  the  con- 
ception of  a  natural  law,  with  Christian  connexions, 
superior  to  the  will  of  States  or  princes.  Besides 
being  only  the  expression  of  the  moral  feeling  of 
that  particular  period,  this  natural  law,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  defined,  was  a  mild  restrictive  suggestion 
which  the  international  lawyers  tried  to  believe 
was  a  command.  But  its  presupposition  was  that 
the  agents  of  States  could  use  anything  except  a 
few  peculiar  practices,  and  need  not  feel  even  that 
restriction  when  the  existence  of  their  own  form 
of  government  was  in  danger.  Personal  rule  had 
created  a  mythical  State-person,  having  all  the 
qualities  of  personality  except  moral  responsibility. 
At  the  close  of  the  Renaissance  period  another 
great  political  realist  appeared.  Charles  de 
Secondat  Montesquieu  set  himself,  in  VEspi-lt 
lies  lois  (Geneva,  1748),  to  study  political  facts  by 
the  method  of  comparing  the  usages  of  different 
jieoples.  The  evidence  at  his  disposal  was  very 
deficient,  but  he  arrived  at  some  valuable  con- 
clusions—c.^.,  that  environment  aflects  institu- 
tions. His  attempt  to  distinguish  the  inner  spirit 
of  different  forms  of  government  as  well  as  their 
external  forms  is  also  valuable.^  His  aloofness  is 
partly  that  of  the  scholar,  partly  due  to  the  spirit 
of  the  18th  cent.,  when  passionate  feeling  had  not 
yet  disturbed  or  developed  the  course  of  political 
thought. 

6.  influence  of  Rousseau.— Meanwhile  the  dumb 
majority  were  living  and  dying,  hardly  troubled 
by  '  glory '  and  gradually  rising  to  a  hope  for 
something  more  than  food  and  clothing,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  prevailing  social  organization  made 
the  distribution  more  and  more  uneven.  The 
movements  of  the  following  centuries  were  politi- 
cal largely  because  economic  needs  could  not 
be  supplied  without  political  disruption.  And  it 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  that  government  for  the 
good  of  the  governed  should  not  be  a  kindly  con- 
cession by  the  established  powers,  but  a  right — 
i.e.,  it  must  be  conceived  as  the  very  nature  of 
government  and  the  only  basis  of  moral  allegiance. 
A  new  and  truer  conception  of  humanity  was 
shaking  the  barriers  which  divided  social  castes. 

The  new  age  was  heralded  by  the  work  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  (q.v.).  Still  moving  in  the 
confused  region  of  contracts,  rights,  and  sove- 
reignty, Rousseau  redeemed  the  old  words  and 
foretold  a  new  spirit  by  his  undeluded  love  of  men. 
He  thought  in  terms  of  real  life,  even  when  he 
used  the  musty  language  of  his  predecessors.  In 
the  analysis  of  fact  Rousseau  emphasized  chiefly 
the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  society  for 
his  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  for  his  material 
wants,  but  he  so  phrased  his  conceptions  that  the 
V.  3. 
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choice  of  the  individual  seemed  to  be  the  ultimate 
source  of  government.  As  for  su<rgestions  of 
social  betterment,  he  required  a  complete  suprem- 
acy of  all  adult  men  of  the  group,  who  were  to 
rule  directly  through  their  agents.  They  were, 
however,  to  have  power,  not  because  of  their 
combined  force,  but  because  their  real  will  could 
not  be  mistaken.  This  was  a  moralizing  of 
politics ;  but  in  effect  Kousseau  only  transferred 
to  popular  government  the  absolutism  and  the 
divine  riglit  {'j.v.)  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed 
U)  personal  government.  Again,  for  him  as  well 
as  for  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  State 
meant  the  whole  of  organized  society.  And, 
again,  in  the  effort  to  preserve  local  political 
vitality  he  repudiated  the  device  of  re)iresentative 
government.  These  are  obvious  mistakes.  But 
the  great  importance  of  Kousseau  is  not  merely 
due  to  tl)e  etteet  of  his  work  on  his  own  generation  ; 
it  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  re-established  the  old 
Greek  and  fundamentally  human  idea  of  political 
society  as  an  opportunity  for  the  full  realization  of 
what  is  best  in  man.  His  argument  is  often  bad 
and  his  language  always  inetlective,  because  of  the 
obsolete  conceptions  with  which  he  had  to  work. 
But  one  can  feel  the  etlbrt  to  express  a  new  mean- 
ing. Men  were  to  be  truly  free  in  political 
society ;  they  were  to  find  in  it  more  than  they 
had  surrendered  in  the  mythical  contract ;  and 
they  were  to  be  'citizens,'  because  'subjects'  only 
of  the  general  will.  The  Kevolution  was  into.xi- 
cated  with  the  word  'citizen  ' ;  and  it  marks  a  new 
age,  if  we  consider  that  for  writers  like  Hobbes 
the  products  of  the  social  contract  are  only  sub- 
jects. With  tile  title  of  citizen  the  common  nuiu 
felt  that  he  could  rise  from  his  knees ;  and,  even 
if  later  lie  mistakenly  worshipped  himself,  he  was 
at  least  given  a  dignity  without  which  the  political 
progress  of  recent  years  would  have  been  inipos- 
silile. 

Burke,  who  imagined  himself  as  far  as  possible 
opposed  to  Rousseau,  is  full  of  the  same  kind  of 
humanism.  He  feels  the  naturalness  of  institu- 
tions and  the  value  of  tradition,  but  his  intellectual 
analysis  of  facts  is  ina<ienuate.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  often  misled  him  into  the  maintenance  of 
what  was  obsolete,  and  he  saw  objections  aijainst 
any  new  idea  much  more  clearly  than  the  evils  of 
the  established  system. 

The  two  great  political  changes  of  the  period, 
of  which  the  importanco  is  hardly  recognized  even 
to-day,  were  tlie  political  experiments  in  N. 
America  and  in  France.  'The  rights  of  man,' 
vaguely  conceived  by  English  revolutionaries, 
were  taken  as  the  tlieorel  ical  basis  for  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  an<l,  under  the  inllucnce  of 
thinkers,  adopted  by  tlie  revolutionaries  of  France. 
The  phrase,  however,  sounds  so  empty  today  that 
it  is  dilhcult  for  us  to  understand  the  force  that  it 
once  had.  It  meant  that  tliere  was  to  be  recog- 
niziMl  by  every  political  sociely  a  fundamental 
humanity  in  every  man  which  sliould  not  be,  as  it 
Btill  is,  forgotten  in  I  ho  pursuit  of  wealth,  nr 
because  governments  desire  to  act  without  being 
criticized,  or  because  we  know  that  men  differ  in 
ability. 

Ill  the  meantime  men  were  turning  away  from 
the  compariHon  of  diiri.rcnt  organizalinns  to  the 
criticism  of  all  organization  in  view  of  fiinilamental 
needs.  The  new  (lucstion  was  not  which  foini  of 
odminiHtralion  was  bent  for  the  atlainmonl  of  old 
piirpi)s<!H,  but  what  purpose  any  administration 
Khoiild  pursue. 

7.  Utilitarianism  and  politics. — I'olitinal  thought 
renewed  its  life  in  the  utilitarians.  The  experi- 
ence whi('li  gave  rise  to  their  calcuhlH  of  pliMUsMrrs 
WOH  the  ilisrnal  licginning  of  iniliistrialisni.  At 
lirst  a  riiv<ilt  ugaJMHl  the  iciiiiclivc  inllucnce  of  the 


remnants  of  the  medijeval  system,  utilitarianism 
{q.o.)  became  ultimately  an  appeal  for  the  full  and 
free  development  of  all  human  beings.  Jeremy 
Bentham  w  as  the  source  of  the  new  energy.  '  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  became 
the  new  gospel.  The  ett'eet  of  Bentham 's  theory 
upon  political  practice  was  so  obvious  and  is  still 
so  recent  that  even  practical  politicians  admit  in 
this  case  the  importance  of  theory.  For  Bentham 
initiated  the  modern  practice  of  continuous  legisla- 
tion. The  State  was  not  merely  to  maintain,  but 
to  develop  and  increase  the  opportuniues  for 
civilized  life.  From  this  period  we  derive  the  con- 
ception of  a  scientific  use  of  legislation  for  definite 
social  etiects  and  the  desire  to  have  as  few  restric- 
tions on  individual  action  as  is  consistent  with 
order.  J.  S.  ISIill  (</.  c. )  was  the  most  philo.-iophicai 
thinker  of  the  new  school,  especially  as  regards 
the  fact  that  spontaneous  individual  action  is  the 
only  source  of  a  valuable  social  life.  So  far  as  the 
analysis  of  fact  is  concerned,  the  most  ini])ortant 
induence  upon  political  thought  came  from  the  new- 
study  of  economic  facts.  At  one  time  the  State 
seemed  to  be  concerned  only  or  chiefly  with  wealth. 
Mill  represents  this  element  in  the  new  phase  of 
political  thought.  Much  discussion  turned  upon 
commercial  policy,  and  for  the  lirst  time  a  proper 
attention  was  ilirected  to  the  relation  of  admiuis 
tration  and  economic  production.  English  political 
thought  has  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers,  whose  natural  interest  is  in  methods  rather 
than  in  moral  ends  to  be  pursued.  The  problem 
of  legal  sovereignty  has  bulked  largely  in  their 
imagination,  and  they  have  done  admirable  work 
in  making  the  machinery  of  government  more 
effective.  Their  deliciencies  were  due  largely  to 
an  extreme  provincialism.  French  thought,  mean- 
while, was  making  progress  in  the  basic  concep- 
tions of  political  society.  It  was  perceived  that 
society  could  not  be  understood  as  a  machine,  and 
that  the  conception  of  individuals  as  nerveles.-- 
similar  units  was  destroying  social  vitality  in  the 
attemiit  to  prevent  the  giowth  of  privilege.  The 
republic  was  criticized  as  severely  as  any  monarchy 
had  been.  In  Germany  the  philosophical  study  of 
man  led  to  conceptions  of  society  vaguely  correct 
but  hopelessly  without  reference  to  conteniporarj' 
facts.  The  most  valuable  idea  developed  was  that 
of  the  historical  evolution  of  various  forms  of 
organization. 

The  attitude  towards  established  government, 
adopted  chielly  in  Franco  and  England,  was  one  of 
suspicion.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  the  individual 
was  best  when  alone  or  was  by  nature  isolated. 
Lnis.iez-fairc  {(J.v.)  led  to  brute  conllict,  and  the 
State  was  becoming  a  machine  for  the  use  of 
manufacturers.  'I'he  inlluence  of  the  historical 
school,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
shouKl  be  counted  as  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
this  false  individualism.  In  practice  it  hail  been 
correctcil,  for  the  political  inlluence  of  the  later 
utilitarians  was  by  no  means  directed  to  isolating 
the  individual.  But  l,ho  theory  of  the  Stale  as  a 
living  and  natural  unit  was  necdcil  to  complete 
the  tendency  l-owards  socializing  all  politii^af  activi- 
ties. The  historical  .school  rightly  lookcil  back  to 
a  form  of  political  humanism  in  their  opposition  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  too  mc<;)ianical  conception 
of  sociely  and  the  State.  But  their  ambitions 
ndsleil  tlirni.  I'hey  lost  sight  of  the  individual  in 
the  endeavour  to  transcend  him  ;  tlii^y  confounded 
the  Statu  with  sociely  as  a  \vhol(>  and,  in  the 
desire  for  organic  conceptions,  they  raised  from 
the  grave  of  Ijcviathan  a  monstrous  ghost — the 
mystical  .State  which  is  abovi-  all  morality. 

8.  Anew  political  theory.-  The  crude  and  as  yet 
nne\aiiiliii'd  euMr'i'iilioiiH  ol  nalionaliMii  at  present 
popular  are  in  part  due  to   the    mistakes  of   the 
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historical  school.  Already,  however,  especially 
among  French  writers,  there  is  a  return  to  the 
individualism  {q.v.)  of  earlier  times,  with  such  cor- 
rections as  must  be  allowed  from  the  suggestions 
of  Auguste  Comte  and  his  followers  (see  art. 
Positivism).  Society  is  clearly  not  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  nor  is  the  State  a  mere  contract 
of  citizens  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  unit 
or  the  State  is  not  to  be  explained  except  as  a 
special  form  of  relation  between  individual-^. 
Neither  the  atomic  individual  nor  the  mystical 
crowd-mind  is  a  fact ;  and  with  such  negatives  the 
history  of  political  theory  ends,  except  for  the 
study  of  special  or  departmental  interests. 

Again,  however,  political  life  outgrows  the 
formulie  of  established  theory.  Within  the 
frontiers  of  every  civilized  State  independent 
quasi- voluntary  associations  have  arisen  —  the 
trade-unions  (y.u.).  Across  the  frontier  voluntary 
associations  for  the  use  of  capital  in  undeveloped 
countries  have  become  powerful.  State  action 
has  immensely  increased,  and  no  clear  limit 
appears  as  to  what  the  State  can  do  ;  but  other 
organizations  have  begun  to  repudiate  the 
idea  that  tliey  owe  their  existence  to  the  State. 
Further,  by  contrast  to  the  preceding  period. 
States  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
act  together :  and,  most  important  of  all,  for  tlie 
first  time  in  human  history  every  human  being  is 
brought  into  continuous  political  contact  witli 
everj'  other,  since  all  the  States  of  the  world  are 
at  last  connected.  The  mass  of  new  facts  has  led 
to  extreme  specialization  in  action  and  thought  ; 
and  so  far  no  comprehensive  view  has  become 
common  nor  is  any  suggestion  of  improvement 
generally  accepted.  Recent  political  thought  is  to 
be  found  embedded  in  the  discussion  of  general 
social  and  economic  questions.  Socialism  and 
syndicalism  (qq.v. ),  although  implying  political  con- 
clusions, are  far-reaching  social  movements  rather 
than  programmes  of  State  action.  For  the  old 
tlieories  of  the  State  begin  to  appear  superficial  to 
an  age  impatient  of  fundamental  evils  and  unlikely 
for  much  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  few  ofHcialisms.  Already  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  new  political  theory  is  arising  out  of 
the  new  social  theory  ;  and  the  new  experiences  of 
recent  years  will  perhaps  require  an  entirely  nevi- 
analysis  of  fact,  not  to  speak  of  new  suggestions  of 
reform.  It  is  becoming  obvious  that  political 
thought  should  concern  itself  not  only  with  devices 
of  government,  but  with  the  establishment  of 
more  ideal  purposes  than  those  now  commonly 
accepted. 

Although  the  situation  has  indeed  changed  in  so 
many  ways  that  much  of  the  old  political  theory 
is  obsolete  and  all  of  it  is  inadequate,  we  owe 
much  to  the  statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  past. 
The  results  acquired  in  practice  are  probably  such 
as  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  essential  for 
good  government,  that  different  situations  need 
diflerent  systems,  that  political  life  changes  and 
therefore  the  system  of  administration  should 
change.  These  are  principles  which  may  be 
observed  to  be  implied  in  the  action  of  the  more 
advanced  political  groups.  In  the  sphere  of  theory 
the  old  truths  still  valid  are  such  as  that 
society  is  a  real  and  natural  whole,  that  man  is 
made  by  .society  and  yet  the  individual  is  the  only 
source  of  development.  But,  naturally  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  clearly  theory  from 
practice  when  we  are  making  a  summary  of  our 
indebtedness  for  the  achievements  of  past  ages. 
We  can  only  build  the  future  upon  the  good 
already  established  by  men  now  dead.  The 
greatest  good,  however,  that  we  m.iy  derive  from 
them,  in  the  effort  to  elevate  political  action  and 
illuminate  political  theory,  is  the  power  to  repudiate 


what  we  have  inherited  when  it  hampers  our  per- 
ception of  evil  or  dulls  our  desire  to  destroy  it. 
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POLYN  ES I  A.  - 1.  Introductory.  —Polynesia  is 
the  name  given  to  a  number  of  Pacific  islands 
whose  inliabitants  are  closely  related  to  one 
another,  speak  dialects  of  substantially  the  same 
language,  are  simOar  in  physique,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  distinct,  though  not  a  pure,  race.  The  chief 
groups  of  islands  included  in  the  area  are  Samoa, 
Tonga,  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  the  Hervey 
or  Cook  Islands,  the  Marquesas  and  the  Paumotu, 
with  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
north  and  New  Zealand  to  the  south.  The  Fiji 
Islands  form  part  of  Melanesia ;  but  their  people 
are  largely  Polynesian  in  character ;  and  there  are, 
scattered  among  the  islands  of  Melanesia  and 
Micronesia,  small  outlying  settlements  of  people 
either  wholly  or  partly  Polynesian. 

The  Polynesians  have  long  been  subject  to  the 
influence  of  white  men.  Mission  stations  were 
established  long  ago  in  most  of  their  groups,  and 
the  people  have  been  in  constant  contact  with 
travellers,  traders,  government  oiBcials,  and  others. 
The  old  religious  beliefs  have  been  swept  away, 
and  superseded  by  Christianity  ;  early  social  and 
political  systems  and  customs  have  been  displaced  ; 
past  cultures  have  been  forgotten.  It  is  tlierefore 
necessary,  in  writing  about  these  things,  to  adopt 
the  past  tense,  even  though  some  of  the  matters 
spoken  of  still  survive.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  every  statement  which  follows  applies  to  all 
the  islands,  the  intention  of  this  article  being 
merely  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  space 
available,  some  of  the  more  widely  spread  or  char- 
acteristic features  of  Polynesian  customs  and 
beliefs. 

2.  Origin  and  migrations. — It  is  believed  that, 
prior  to  the  migrations  about  to  be  mentioned,  the 
islands  of  Polynesia,  or  many  of  tliem,  must  liave 
been  occupied  by  a  people  more  primitive  in  culture 
than  these  later  migrants.  This  belief  is  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  pbysical  differences  among 
the  people  ;  upon  an  investigation  of  the  sys- 
tems of  relationship,  nomenclature  in  connexion 
with  those  systems,  and  certain  relationship  duties 
and  privileges  found  in  Polynesia  ;  upon  a  study  of 
certain  Polynesian  beliefs,  cultures,  and  customs, 
including  the  custom  of  ^aya-drinking  ;  and  upon 
a  comparison  of  all  these  mattirs  with  what  has 
been  found  in  Melanesia.  Much  fresh  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  dilhcult  subject  by  W.  H. 
R.  Rivers  in  his  recent  great  work.  The  History  of 
Melanesian  Society.  The  later  migrants  moved 
into  the  Pacific  from  the  islands  of  Indonesia  ; 
they  had  probably  passed  to  those  islands  from  an 
earlier  home  on  the  mainland  of  further  India  ; 
and  there  are  grounds  for  suggesting  a  still  earlier 
home  to  the  north-west.  Tlieir  movements  from 
Iniiia  to  Indonesia,  and  afterwards,  by  routes 
skirting  some  of  the  islands  of  Melanesia,  to  the 
Pacific,  are  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  pressure 
from  beliind  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  the  course 
of  their  migrations  through  Indonesia  they  tlieiu- 
selvescame  in  contact  with,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
pushed  before  them,  Papuans  or  Melanesians  then 
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occupying  tlie  islands.  Their  legends  indicate  that 
their  tirst  lialting-places  in  the  Pacific  were  jirob- 
ably  the  Fiji  Islands,  from  wliich  thej'  reached  the 
Samoan  and  Tongan  groups,  and  from  all  tliese  they 
spread  westward  among  the  other  groups  which  now 
constitute  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  Certain  definite 
migrations  are  recorded  in  these  legends  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  unrecorded  movements,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  possible  that  during  the  whole  period 
there  was  a  more  or  less  undefined  and  inter- 
mittent process  of  passing  from  India  southward 
and  eastward.  Tlie  period  of  what  is  regarded  as 
the  first  recordeil  migration  from  India  to  Indo- 
nesia lia.s  been  placed  in  the  last  century  prior  to 
the  Christian  era ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  movement  began  some  few  hundred  years 
earlier.  Their  first  recorded  appearance  in  Fiji 
has  been  allocated  to  the  5tli  cent.  A.D.,  hut 
probably  there  were  Polynesian  colonies  in  Fiji 
hefore  then.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  if 
these  figures  are  anything  like  connect,  the  whole 
period  of  migration  may  have  been  extremely  pro- 
longed ;  and,  whatever  may  have  occurred  before 
the  departures  from  India,  there  must  have  been, 
during  this  period,  numberless  times  of  separation 
and  isolation  of  bodies  of  migrants,  and  the  people 
must  have  come  into  contact  with  other  races. 
Then,  again,  after  the  Polynesians  were  scattered 
about  in  the  Pacific,  further  separation  and  oppor- 
tunities for  dillerentiation  arose.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  many 
centuries  afterwards  they  came  under  the  notice 
of  white  observers,  it  was  found  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  similarity  among  the  people,  there 
were  marked  diiferences  in  their  cultures  and 
beliefs.  The  period,  extending  over  centuries,  of 
occu|iation  of  the  western  islands — Fiji,  Samoa, 
and  Tonga — has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Homeric 
age  of  the  Polynesians,  when  flourished  so  many 
of  their  heroes,  whose  deeds  are  embodied  in  tlie 
traditions  and  songs  that  form  the  classics  of  the 
race. 

3.  Political  systems. — The  political  division  of 
the  people  was  largely  geograpliical,  each  village, 
subuistrict,  district,  and  large  division  of  an  island, 
and  each  i-sland  or  group  of  islands,  being  to  a 
large  extent  a  separate  entity,  managing  its  own 
aliairs.  The  jjolitical  power,  and  such  rude 
systems  of  justice  as  the  people  possessed,  were 
in  some  of  the  isl.ands  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs,  small  chiefs  controlling  villages  and  small 
districts  and  great  chiefs  ruling  over  the  larger 
areas,  whilst  in  most  of  the  islands  or  groups  there 
were  powerfnl  head  chiefs,  sometimes  with  special 
distinctive  titles,  who  are  generally  spoken  of  by 
writers  as  'kings.'  In  some  of  the  i.slands  there 
were  classes  of  lamlcd  piojirietors  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  from  whom  they  were 
distinct,  but  who  nevertheless  possessed  consider- 
able influence  and  power.  This  was  the  case  in 
Tahiti,  where  no  important  proposal  could  be 
carriecl  out  without  the  concurrence  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  perliaps  still  more  so  in  the 
islands  of  the  .Samoan  group,  where  each  village, 
Hubdistrict,  district,  division,  and  island  lia<l  its 
fono,  or  meeting  of  laml-owners,  by  whom  the 
aliairs  of  the  area  under  their  jurisdiction  were 
discussed  and  n^gulated,  and  whose  powers  rivalled, 
niid  in  some  places  seem  to  have  over-ridden,  those 
of  llie  i'hi(5fH. 

4.  Past  clan  systems. — There  wtis  lit  lie  or  no 
clearly  <lefined  system  of  division  into  clans,  with 
their  uccimij>anying  practices  of  clan  exogamy  and 
clan  totumism  ;  hut  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Hiich  a  Hynti'in  must  have  prevailed  in  earlier 
rlays  and  that  some  of  its  features  still  surviveil. 
ThiK  ovidiMico  is  divcrMc  in  character.  An  en 
ormouH  nnnilicr  of  their  gods  were  incurnutu  or 


immanent  in  animals  and  plants  or  in  parts  of 
them,  in  inanimate  objects,  such  as  stones,  and  in 
phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  these  things,  and  the  imagined 
attitude  of  the  latter  towards  the  people,  seem  to 
point  irresistibly  to  a  totemic  origin — that  is  to 
saj',  these  visible  representations  of  their  gods 
were  deified  totems,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  had 
been  the  totems  of  deified  heroes  and  ancestors  of 
long  ago.  F'or  instance,  a  PoljTiesian  would  be 
unwilling  to  kill,  and  still  more  unwilling  to  eat, 
the  animal  ^^•hich  was  the  incarnation  of  liis  own 
god  or  that  of  his  people,  and  the  accidental  killing 
of  one  of  these  animals,  or  the  finding  of  it  dead, 
would  cause  great  distress,  and  perhaps  involve  a 
religious  ceremony  ;  he  would,  however,  have  no 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  god  of  his  neighbour  or 
a  neighbouring  people.  He  not  only  trusted 
the  incarnation  of  his  god  to  do  him  no  injury, 
provided,  of  course,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  oii'enee,  but  he  actually  looked  to  it  for 
guidance,  help,  and  protection.  There  is,  more- 
over, evidence  which  points  to  beliefs  as  to  animal 
incarnations  having  been  the  ancestors  of  their 
worsliippers,  or  the  olt'spring  of  human  ancestresses. 
Tlien,  as  regards  the  more  social  aspects  of  a  clan 
system,  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  one 
another  includes  features  highly  significant  of 
clanship  ;  these  features  are  \'arious,  but  by  way 
of  example  reference  may  be  made  to  the  idea 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  islands,  that,  if  A  killed 
B,  it  was  a  social  and  even  religious  duty  of  all  H's 
people  to  join  in  retaliating,  and  their  vengeance 
was  directed,  not  only  against  A,  but  also  against 
all  his  people,  a  whole  village  sometimes  being 
involved  in  the  matter.  There  were  also  clear  and 
unmistakable  relics  of  clan  exogamy  ;  .and  in  some 
of  the  groups — notably  in  Tonga — family  rank 
<lescended  by  a  m.atrilineal  system,  and  there  were 
traces  of  the  same  thing  in  other  groups. 

5.  Myths  of  creation. — The  dominant  idea  of 
some  of  what  are  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
Polynesian  myths  of  creation  was  the  evolution  of 
light  from  ilarkness,  with  which  was  sometimes 
associated  the  beginning  of  sound  and  of  stability. 

The  Maori  myth  told  of  the  embrace  of  the  orij.,'iiml  parents, 
sky  and  cartli.  So  close  waa  this  embrace  tliat  tiieir  children, 
who  were  between  thcni,  were  beinc  smothered,  until  one  of 
these,  Tane,  succeeded  in  forcint?  their  father,  the  sky,  upwards 
and  so  letting  in  li^ht  and  air.  The  same  myth  was  known  in 
Niue  (Savtttre  Island) ;  anvi  the  belief  that  the  sky  hati  ori^rinally 
been  forced  and  propped  up  from  below  prevailed  widely  in 
Polynesia.  The  beautiful  Marquesnn  le^;ena  told  of  tlie  victory 
of  Atea  (representiiiir  li^ht.  or  perhaps  even  the  sun)  over  dark- 
ness, and  of  sound  over  silence  ;  aiul  the  marriafje  of  Atea  with 
the  dawn.  The  Hawaiian  myth  narrated  the  achievemcnt-s  of 
Kane— the  Hawaiian  8)>ellin(;  of  Tane— repreeentinR  lijrht,  and 
two  other  bein[r8,  representinjf  sound  and  stability,  who  broke 
up  darkness  and  chaos,  admitted  li^ht,  and  created  the  heavens 
and  earth  and,  lastly,  man.  In  Alan^aia  (Hervey  (froup)  the 
le^'end  of  creation  begins  witli  references  to  certain  spirit- 
beings,  not  of  human  form  ;  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  01  a 
woman,  called  the  '  very  beginning,'  or  the  '  beginning  and  the 
bottom,'  who  dwell  in  "the  de]Uhs  lielow  the  earth,  and  of  the 
children  whom  she  produced  hy  tearing  oIT  portions  other  own 
flesh,  of  whom  the  eldest,  \"alea,  representing  the  noon,  and  so 
in  elTect  the  light,  was  the  divine  ancestor  of  mankind. 

Several  of  the  Polynesian  myths,  in  the  form  of 
a  recital  of  a  series  of  consecutive  births  or  evolu- 
tions, suggest  the  development  of  firm  rock  or 
foundation  from  saml,  slime,  or  dust.  Tane  and 
Kane  were  the  same  god  ;  Atea  and  Vat<'a  were 
.also  the  same  as  Tane,  or  at  least  rc|>rcsenled  the 
same  conception  ;  and  to  Taiui  must,  perhaps,  he 
accorded  the  original  prinnu-y  in  the  Polynesian 
pantheon  ;  though  he  had  not  retained  it  in  all  the 
groujis,  and  in  some  of  them,  in  particular,  had 
been  wholly  or  jiartially  forgotten  and  supplanted 
by  another  god,  Tangnroa,  who  was  there  regarded 
as  the  (creator  of  all  things.  Anolher  idea  wliii'li 
was  widely  scatleied  in  Polynesia  was  that  the 
islands  or  groups  had  been  dragged  up  hy  one  or 
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other  of  their  ancient  gods,  by  means  of  a  (ishhook, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

6.  Ideas  as  to  earth,  heaven,  hades,  etc. — A 
belief  prevailing  in  Polynesia  was  that  the  earth 
—a  term  genersSly  confined  to  one  island  or  group 
of  islands  and  the  surrounding  sea — was  a  fiat 
surface,  overarched  by  the  sky,  and  ending 
abruptly  at  the  horizon,  where  sea  and  sky  met. 
In  some  of  the  groups  we  find  the  idea  that  the 
heavens,  above  the  visible  sky,  were  formed  in  a 
series  of  concentric  layers  or  strata,  the  higher 
being  darker  than  the  lower,  and  the  highest  being 
absolutely  dark.  These  upper  or  more  distant 
heavens,  spoken  of  as  the  region  of  Po,  or  night, 
were  believed  to  envelop  all  things,  both  the  visible 
sky  and  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  Po  in  the  remote 
heavens  above,  and  Po  in  the  regions  below  the 
earth.  This  idea  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
Polynesian  beliefs  as  to  the  homes  of  their  gods 
and  the  destination  of  the  souls  of  the  de.ad.  The 
old  migration  traditions  and  myths  point  to  the 
west  as  the  place  from  which  they  came.  The 
home  of  their  gods,  some  of  them  known  in  most 
or  all  of  the  groups  (possibly  gods  or  living  heroes 
of  Indonesian  or  pre-Indonesian  days),  was  a 
beautiful  paradise  away  to  the  west,  and  in  the 
region  of  darkness,  which  was  believed  in  some 
islands  to  be  in  the  sky  above,  and  in  others  to  be 
in  the  depths  below.  The  apparent  confusion 
between  the  distant  west,  beyond  the  horizon,  and 
the  sky  above  was  natural,  for  anything  coming 
from  the  former  was  visibly  approaching  from  the 
sky ;  and  the  further  confusion  between  the  sky 
above  and  the  region  below  arose  from  their  con- 
ception of  Po.  Similarly,  the  most  general  belief 
as  to  the  destiny  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  was 
either  that  they  went  to  live  with  the  gods  in  their 
western  paradise  or  that  they  passed  into  Po. 

7.  The  soul  during  life. — The  belief  that  man 
possessed  a  spiritual  personality  quite  distinct 
from  his  physical  body — a  ghostly  self,  which  we 
may  call  a  soul — and  that  this  soul  survived  the 
body  at  death  is  found  throughout  Polynesia  ;  the 
statement  as  to  survival  must  be  qualified,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  in  some  islands  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  the  low-class  people  died 
with  their  bodies.  There  Avas  a  distinction  in 
their  minds  between  this  soul,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  and  emotions, 
on  the  other.  The  belief  that,  when  dreaming, 
the  soul  of  the  sleeper  left  his  body  and  actually 
saw  what  appeared  to  him  in  his  vision  was  appar- 
ently widely  spread  ;  and  dreams  were  a  recognized 
method  of  inspiration  by  the  souls  of  the  departed 
and  the  gods.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  posses- 
sion of  a  soul,  or  at  all  events  of  a  mysterious 
invisible  self,  was  attributed  not  to  man  alone, 
but  also  to  animals,  and  even  to  trees,  plants,  and 
inanimate  objects ;  and  we  find  beliefs  that  with 
these  also  this  invisible  self  survived  the  death  of 
its  owner. 

8.  Good  and  bad  conduct. — It  may  be  said 
generally  that  a  man's  conduct,  as  between  him- 
self and  his  fellow-men,  had  no  influence  upon  his 
life  on  earth  or  upon  the  future  of  his  soul.  The 
only  ollences  noticed  by  the  gods  were  acts  of 
disrespect  to  themselves — omissions  of  acts  of 
devotion,  shortcomings  in  performance  of  the 
usual  religious  observances,  breaches  of  the  tabu, 
and,  perhaps  especially,  neglect  in  oftering  in 
sutficient  quantities  the  required  sacrifices,  the 
last  otl'ence  being  one  to  which  the  priests,  for 
obvious  reasons,  attached  special  importance. 
For  ofi'ences  of  this  sort  the  gods  inflicted  the 
punishment  of  illness  ;  and,  if  the  ott'ence  was 
serious  and  the  gods  were  not  appeased,  the  illness 
would  be  followed  by  death. 

9.  The  soul  after  death. — The  conduct  of  a  man 


during  life,  even  as  between  him  and  the  gods,  had 
no  influence  upon  the  destination  of  his  soul  after 
ileath.  In  some  of  the  islands  all  souls  went  to 
the  same  place  ;  in  others  there  was  an  alternative 
between  what  may  be  called  heaven  and  some 
region  under  the  earth — generally  Po.  But  in 
nearly  all  the  groups  it  was  solely  a  question  of 
rank,  onlj'  the  chiefs  and  upper  classes  going  to 
heaven,  and  the  common  people,  if  their  souls 
survived  at  all,  going  below ;  though  in  one  group 
the  alternative  depended  upon  an  entirely  different 
matter. 

In  Samoa  and  Tonga  the  souls  of  chiefs  went  to 
their  heaven,  Bulotu,  which  was  one  of  the  homes 
of  their  gods — indeed,  the  souls  of  Tongjin  chiefs 
Ijecame  gods  ;  the  souls  of  common  people  of 
Samoa  went  to  a  sort  of  hades,  called  Sa-le-fee, 
which  was  not  e.xactly  Po,  but  was  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  same  ;  the  souls  of  common  people 
of  Tonga  died  (according  to  the  more  prevalent 
beliefs)  with  their  bodies.  Bulotu  was  away  to 
the  west ;  the  Samoans  believed  it  to  be  a  region 
under  the  sea,  and  the  Tongans  thought  that  it 
was  an  island.  It  was  a  beautiful  place,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  plants,  bearing  the  richest 
fruits  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  with  quanti- 
ties of  pigs ;  and,  when  the  flowers  were  plucked 
and  the  pigs  killed,  others  immediately  took  their 
place.  Sa-le-fee  was  under  the  earth  ;  it  was  the 
home  of  the  family  of  the  cuttlefish  god,  and, 
though  not  apparently  a  place  of  actual  torture, 
was  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  in. 

The  Society  Islands  heaven  was  Rohutu-noa-noa, 
a  home  of  the  gods.  It  was  primarily  the  destina- 
tion of  the  souls  of  members  of  the  great  Society 
I.slands  semi-sacred  Areoi  society  ;  but,  as  any  one 
could  go  there  whose  surviving  relatives  could 
attbrd  a  somewhat  expensive  ceremony  after  his 
death,  it  was  also  in  eliect  the  destination  of  chiefs 
and  important  persons.  All  other  souls  went  to 
Po.  Rohutu-noa-noa,  which  was  really  Bulotu 
with  another  name,  was  by  these  people  believed 
to  be  near  (apparently  above,  in  the  sky)  a  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  the  most  westerly 
island  of  the  group  ;  the  description  of  it  is  similar 
to  tliat  of  Bulotu.  All  souls  which  did  not  attain 
to  life  in  Rohutu-noa-noa  had  to  go  to  Po,  the 
journey  to  which  appears  to  have  been  a  westward 
one ;  it  was  a  home  of  the  gods,  and  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  revolting  or  terrible  place. 

In  Mangaia  (Hervey  Islands)  the  alternative 
destinations  of  the  souls  were  paradise  in  the 
heavens  above  and  a  subterranean  Po — both  of 
them  homes  of  the  gods.  Here  the  soul's  des- 
tiny did  not  depend  upon  rank;  the  souls  of 
those  slain  in  battle  went  to  paradise,  but  all 
others  went  to  Po.  The  heavens  were  above, 
built  of  azure  stone ;  and  the  souls  that  reached 
them  were  clothed  with  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  laughed,  danced,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  in  every  way,  looking  down  with 
disgust  at  the  poor  wretches  in  Po,  who  had  to 
endure  the  indignity  of  being  covered  with  the 
dung  which  fell  from  their  more  fortunate  friends 
above.  There  were  three  points  of  departure  for 
Po  ;  but  they  all  faced  westward.  The  beliefs  of 
the  people  of  Rarotonga  (Hervey  Islands)  were 
fundamentally  similar  to  those  of  Mangaia. 

In  the  IMarquesas  the  souls  of  the  upper  classes 
went  to  heaven,  this  being,  they  thought,  an  island 
up  in  the  sky,  apparently  beyond  the  seas,  abound- 
ing in  everything  delightful  ;  those  of  the  lower 
classes  went  to  Po,  beneath  the  earth.  Each  of 
these  was  a  home  of  the  gods. 

The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  recognized  the  idea 
of  Po  in  its  original  form,  as  extending  in  concen- 
tric layers  both  above  the  visible  sky  and  beneath 
the  earth.     Po  above  was  the  home  of  the  cods : 
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and  Po  below  was  the  destination  of  all  human 
souls,  which  after  death  descended  to  the  im- 
penetrable darkness  of  its  lowest  depths,  where 
they  gradually  pined  away  and  ultimatelj-  became 
annihilated. 

Ill  Hawaii  there  wa^s  a  common  belief  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  went  to  Po  and  were  there  eaten 
or  annihilated  by  the  gods  ;  but  there  were  varia- 
tions of  this  belief. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  generally  the  alternative 
destinations  were  paradise  and  what  we  may  call 
Hades  ;  that  each  of  these  was  a  home  of  the  gods  ; 
and  that,  whilst  the  former  was  delightful,  the 
latter,  though  not  necessarily  a  place  of  torment, 
was  not  a  desirable  residence — among  other  things 
it  was  always  dark  and  gloomy.  It  ^vill  also  be 
observed  that  heaven  was  usually  supposed  to  be 
situated  somewhere  in  tlie  west ;  and  so  generallj' 
was  Hades  ;  for  the  most  usual  route  to  either  one 
or  the  other  was  westerly,  commencing  with  a 
rock  facing  the  sea  at  the  westerly  emi  of  the 
island  group,  from  wliich  the  soul  leajit  into  the 
sea.  In  New  Zealand  the  leaping  place  was  at 
the  northerly  e.xtremity  of  the  islands;  but  the 
migrations  to  this  group  of  the  Maoris  were  from 
central  Polynesia,  and  a  glance  at  a  map  will 
explain  what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  an 
inconsistency.  It  may  be  that  the  custom  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  prevailed  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
placing  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  a  canoe  or  a 
canoe-shaped  receptacle  is  signilicant  of  a  belief 
as  to  tlie  journey  of  the  soul  when  relea-sed  from 
the  body.  It  is  thought  that  all  these  beliefs 
concerning  the  west  must  be  associated  with  the 
early  traditions  of  the  people  about  the  quarter 
from  which  their  remote  ancestors  had  migrated  ; 
for  this  would  be  the  natural  habitation  of  their 
oldest  rat^ial  gods,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
their  pantheon  generally,  and  the  natural  destina- 
tion of  the  souls  of  tlie  dead. 

In  some  of  the  islands  it  was  believed  that  the 
soul  during  its  journey  might  have  a  chance  of 
turning  briik  and  re-entering  its  body.  This  was 
so  in  the  Hervey  Islands  and  in  Samoa.  In  the 
latter  group  the  belief  was  that,  if  the  soul  struck 
against  a  coco-nut-tree  near  the  western  land  ex- 
tremity at  which  it  leapt  into  the  sea,  it  could 
come  hack  ;  and  a  in.iti  apparently  dying,  but 
afterwaiils  recovering,  was  lielievod  to  have  died 
and  come  to  life  again  through  this  fortunate 
accident  to  his  soul. 

A  belief  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  islands 
was  that  the  souls,  on  reaching  tlieir  ultimate 
destination,  were  eaten  by  the  gods,  or  one  of 
them.  Except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  groups,  this 
fate  awaited  only  the  souls  that  went  to  Po,  and 
not  those  bound  for  paradi.se.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  by  writers  as  a  jiunishment  for  the 
iwople's  sins  against  the  gods.  .So  far  as  the 
Society  Islands  were  concerned,  this  statement 
receives  some  support ;  for  we  are  told  that  in  that 
group  those  who  iiad  sinneil  were  eaten  and  the 
innocent  were  spared;  in  other  groups  it  w.isthe 
fate  of  all,  good  or  had.  There  is  ground  for 
suggesting  that  this  soul-eat  in;;  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  divine  gastronoinical  enjoynient,  but 
that  there  was  connected  with  it  an  underlying 
idea  of  the  pafwing  of  the  souls  through  the  gods, 
for  till!  [Hirposo  of  purifying  them  and  making 
them  tit  to  live  amnng  the  gods. 

The  Mouli  would  somelimes  lingm  iilMiut  their 
old  haunts  before  starting  on  their  linul  joiirnev, 
and  ill  Boine  of  the  groups  they  would  actually 
return  from  their  abode  in  paradiso  or  I'o  and 
revisit  their  friends.  They  seem  t.o  have  appeared 
iiHually  in  hiimiin  form,  hut  to  have  been  iiiinia- 
t4.-rial  and  niiHtlike.  Their  visits  were  iiiiiih 
dreaded  by  the  people,  though  it  does  not  appear 


that  they  were  usually  believed  to  act  malevolently 
during  their  wanderings. 

10.  The  gfods. — The  Polynesian  gods  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  difl'ered  widely  in  celebrity 
and  power.  They  were  greedj'  of  respect  and 
religious  attentions  and  merciless  with  those  wha 
failed  in  these  matters  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  body  of  malignixnt 
beings,  only  to  be  propitiated.  The  people  appealeil 
to  them  for  active  guidance  and  assistance  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  both  great  and  small,  and  relied 
conlidently  upon  receiving  it  ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tiie  omens  which  governed  tie  people's 
decisions,  even  in  most  important  matters  such  as 
peace  or  war,  were  the  actions  and  movements, 
most  carefully  watched,  of  the  divine  incarnations. 
Fii-st  in  rank  came  what  may  be  called  the  racial 
gods — great  deities,  one  or  more  of  whose  names 
were  known  in  nearlj'  ,iU  the  gioups  ;  these  in- 
cluded Tane,  Tangaroa,  Kongo,  Tiki  (or  Tii),  Tu, 
Ru,  the  demigod  lilaui,  and  others  ;  they  were  the 
oldest  gods,  possibly  the  divinities  or  heroes  of 
the  Polynesian  ancestors  in  the  Indonesian  days  or 
earlier.  At  the  periods  of  visits  of  white  men  to 
the  islands  there  was  much  confusion  as  to  these 
gods.  In  one  gioup  only  one  or  two  were  known, 
whilst  in  another  group  it  would  be  another  or 
others  of  them  ;  in  one  group  one  held  the  suprem- 
acy, whilst  in  another  group  another  was  supreme  ; 
the  beliefs  its  to  the  relationships  of  these  gods, 
one  to  another,  and  even  their  origins,  attributes, 
and  spheres  of  influence,  differed  in  the  several 
groups.  As  a  rule,  they  were  not  the  objects  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  except  on  specially  important 
occasions,  the  reason  being  that  they  were  believed 
to  be  too  remote  to  concern  themselves  with  un- 
important human  affairs.  Each  island  group,  and 
many  a  single  island,  had  gods  wholly  or  mainly 
peculiar  to  itself ;  there  were  tutelar  gods  of  spe- 
eilic  sections  of  the  people,  of  districts,  and  of 
villages,  and  family  gods  ;  and  individual  Polynesi- 
ans had  special  gods,  .selected  by  them.selves,  or  by 
their  parents  for  them  at  birth,  under  whose  protec- 
tion and  guidance  they  jilaced  themselves.  There 
were  gods  of  the  air,  of  the  mountains,  of  valleys,  of 
streams,  of  (he  sea,  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  lishes. 
of  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature.  There 
were  gods  of  various  trades  or  oceu]i.'itions,  from 
the  most  im]>ortant  productive  labours  to  mere 
matters  of  personal  entertainment.  Of  all  these 
deities,  some  (including  the  great  gods  above 
mentioned)  were  spoken  of  as  'original  gods,'  or 
'  gods  of  night,'  being  regarded  as  having  evolved 
tliemselves  in  the  far  distant  past,  never  having 
been  human  ;  others  were  suppo.sed  to  have  been 
(loscended  from,  or  created  by,  these  original  gods  ; 
others  agiiin  were  admit  tedly  deified  human  beings. 
It  may  he  said  generally  that  these  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  be  iniluinced  by  sentiments,  inclinations, 
and  passicms,  and,  as  regards  many  of  them,  to 
engage  in  occupations  and  enjoyments  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Inniian  race,  though  they  were 
more  enliu'htcned  and  possessed  supernatural 
[lowers.  Very  many  ol  them  wore  believed  to  be 
iiicainate  or  immanent  in,  or  to  enter  or  take  the 
forms  of,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  plants, 
stones,  and  other  inanimate  objects  and  natural 
]ili(>nomena,  all  of  which  necessarily  became  sacred, 
each  one  to  its  own  worshi)ipcrs.  There  were, 
besides  these  deities,  a  ininilier  of  s]iirits,  some 
]mrely  supernatural,  others  Ininiiiii  in  ori;;in,  some 
vindictive  to  humanity  in  general,  otluus  only  to 
the  enemies  of  their  own  clients,  hut  all  greatly 
feared  by  the  people.  It  was  usually  througli 
their  help  that  sorcery  was  practised. 

11.  Hero-  and  ancestor-worship.  .\s  many  of 
the  goils  were  admit  I  iillv  ilepaiird  liuiiian  beings, 
and  in  some  islands  chicls  lieciime  gods  immediately 
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after  death,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religion  of  tlie 
Polynesiana  included  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
Whether  it  can  be  said  tliat  they  were  liero-\\'or- 
shippers  or  ancestor-worshijipers  depends  mainly 
upon  the  definitions  to  he  put  upon  these  terms. 
As  regards  hero-worship,  if,  as  is  probable,  a 
number  of  the  Polynesian  deities  had  been  human 
beings — great  chiefs,  successful  warriors,  distin- 
guished navigators,  etc. — then  to  this  extent  their 
religion  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  having  had 
its  origin,  in  part  at  all  events,  in  hero-worship. 
As  regards  ancestor- worshi]),  a  Tongan  chief  would 
go  to  the  grave  of  his  deceased  father  or  grand- 
father, and  pray  to  him ;  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  ancestor-worship  ;  the  ancestor 
was  regarded  by  the  chief  as  a  god,  to  whom  he 
might  pray,  not  merely  because  of  ancestry,  but 
because,  having  been  a  chief,  the  ancestor  after 
death  had  become  a  god ;  and  other  people  not 
descended  from  the  deified  chief  also  might  pray  to 
him.  Some  of  the  myths  of  creation  ended  in  the 
birth  of  a  god  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race,  i.e.  of  the  particular  people  who  believed  in 
the  myth  and  worshipped  the  god  ;  and  this  idea 
perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  past  cult 
of  ancestors.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  suggestion  of  a  general  custom  for 
members  of  families  to  worship  their  ancestors, 
either  actual  or  collateral. 

12.  Sun-worship. — The  evidence  of  sun-worship 
in  the  past  is  of  a  varied  and  scattered  character  ; 
but  its  cumulative  weight  seems  to  be  irresistible. 
Only  a  few  indications  of  the  nature  of  some  of 
this  evidence  can  be  given  here.  Some  of  the  gods 
are  in  certain  groups  associated  with  the  sun — so 
much  so  that  writers  speak  of  them  as  sun-gods. 
There  is  a  Tahitian  legend,  almost  classic  in  form, 
concerning  a  god  Hiio,  which,  though  he  was  not 
there  regarded  as  a  sun-god,  is  very  suggestive. 

Hiro  was  voyaging  with  l\i8  companions  in  search  of  the  maro 
v.ra,  the  special  red  girdle  which  was  perhaps  the  most  sacred 
object  in  Tahiti  and  is  believed  to  have  been  specially  connected 
with  sun-worship.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  sleeping:  in  a 
grotto,  evidently  under  the  sea,  his  enemies,  the  gods  of  dark- 
ness, Uaking  advantage  of  his  absence,  raised  a  violent  storm,  in 
the  hope  of  destroying  his  boat  and  companions  ;  Hiro,  how- 
ever, awaking  just  at  daybreak,  reappeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  with  a  look  dispersed  his  enemies  with  the 
darkness. 

Other  evidence  is  connected  with  the  great  Areoi 
societies  of  the  Society  Islands  and  the  Marquesas, 
and  with  certain  seasonal  festivals  in  which  they 
engaged.  These  societies,  which  have  been  com- 
pared, and  indeed  associated,  with  the  secret 
societies  of  Melanesia,  appear,  both  from  the 
legends  as  to  their  origin  and  from  the  perform- 
ances in  which  they  engaged,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Among  their 
performances  in  the  Marquesas  and  jjerhaps  in 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  Society  group  were 
certain  seasonal  festivals  of  a  significant  character. 
The  summer,  ending  in  April  or  May,  was  a  season 
of  rejoicing ;  but  on  its  termination  feasts  were 
held  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  the  gods  to  the 
abode  of  darkness  ;  and,  after  these,  prayers  were 
offered  to  the  gods  to  return.  Then  the  areoi 
went  into  mourning,  suspending  all  amusements, 
and  retired  to  their  homes  to  lament  the  absence 
of  the  gods  ;  this  continued  until  the  spring,  when, 
about  October,  tliey  had  another  feast  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  gods  (and  especially,  it  would 
seem,  the  sun-god)  and  their  period  of  rejoicing 
recommenced.  These  festivals,  as  might  be  e.x- 
pected,  if  the  suggestion  as  to  their  significance  is 
correct,  were  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
fertility  and  reproduction,  and  abundant  crops 
and  harvest.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  marked 
diB'erentiation  between  summer  and  winter  must 
in  itself  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  these 
people  came  from   some    latitude   veiy  different 


from  that  of  tlie  central  Pacific  islands.  A  custom 
of  orientation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  islands,  but,  in  view  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  people  as  to  their  place  of  origin,  the  homes 
of  the  gods,  and  the  destination  of  the  soul,  this 
custom  must  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  sun-worship. 

13.  The  priesthood. — There  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  at  one  time  religious  and  civil  authority 
were  united  in  Polynesia.  In  Tonga  there  were 
two  head  chiefs  or  kings,  of  whom  one,  the  tui- 
tonga,  held  a  purely  sacred  ofiice,  having  little  or 
no  secular  power,  while  the  other,  the  taikanoku- 
bolu  or  hau,  was  the  actual  civil  and  military  ruler 
of  the  people ;  and  the  same  division  of  the 
supreme  power  is  found  in  Mangaia  and  Rotuma. 
The  Tongan  traditions  go  back  to  a  time  when 
religious  and  civil  supremacy  were  united  in  the 
tuitonija,  and  tell  of  his  parting  with  the  latter ; 
but  probably  the  change  was  gradual.  In  some  of 
the  islands  the  head  chief  or  king  was  the  high- 
priest  of  the  island ;  in  all  of  them  the  chiefs,  01 
at  all  events  the  higher  chiefs,  were  regarded  as 
divine  or  nearly  so  ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  chiefs 
were  in  many  ways  closely  associated  with  the 
priesthood.  In  some  of  the  groups  there  were 
recognized  separate  ranks  or  grades  of  priests,  but 
this  was  not  general.  Considerable  differences 
are  found  in  the  social  status  of  the  priests  and 
their  co-operation  as  an  organized  and  distinct 
class.  In  some  islands  they  formed  a  powerful 
united  caste  ;  in  others  they  were  merely  members 
of  the  lay  classes  (and  not  necessarily  of  the 
highest  of  these),  engaged  in  the  ordinary  voca- 
tions of  life,  and,  except  when  actually  inspired, 
having  no  special  social  status  or  power.  Each  of 
them,  as  a  general  rule,  was  associated  with  a 
specific  god.  As  diviners  and  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  the  gods,  able  in  cases  of  illness  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure  and  to  specify 
the  ofi'erings  required  for  its  removal — offerings  in 
which  they  usually  had  a  substantial  interest — 
they  had  considerable  power  ;  and  the  practice  of 
sorcery  gave  them  a  special  method  of  terrorizing 
the  people.  In  some  groups  the  sorcerers  were 
regarded  as  a  separate  caste,  distinct  from  and 
inferior  to  the  priests,  and  there  were  certain 
ranks  of  priests  who  do  not  appear  to  have  prac- 
tised sorcery  ;  but  in  some  groups  even  high-idass 
priests  did  this  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
was  any  general  defined  distinction  between  priests 
and  sorcerers.  The  father,  or  other  head  of  the 
family,  was  in  some  of  the  groups  the  person  to 
approach  the  tutelar  family  god. 

14.  Temples  and  places  for  disposal  of  the  dead. 
— The  Polynesians  had  temples  and  places  for  the 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  many  of 
the  islands  the  temples  were  the  mortuaries ;  in 
some  the  two  were  distinct.  Where,  as  in  Tonga, 
a  chief  became  a  god  after  death,  the  place  where 
he  was  buried  became  in  a  sense  a  temple  ;  for  it 
was  there  that  supplications  would  be  addressed  to 
him  ;  but  in  Tonga  they  also  had  temples  for  their 
other  gods.  The  temples  included  great  national 
temples,  temples  of  districts,  of  villages,  and  of 
families,  the  places  of  sepulture  generally  belong- 
ing to  families.  The  great  national  temples,  the 
domestic  temples  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  in  some 
of  the  islands  the  family  burying-places  of  the 
chiefs  were  often  massive  structures ;  one  form  of 
these  was  a  huge  raised  quadrangular  arena, 
enclosed  and  supported  on  one  or  more  of  its  sides 
by  boundaries  made  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
the  interior  being  flat,  or  rising  upwards  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre,  and  often  wholly  or  partly 
paved.  In  some  cases  the  stone  boundary  rose  in 
steps  ;  in  some  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  arena  was 
occupied  by  a  massive  stone  structure,  in  the  form 
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of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  sides  rising  in  steps. 
The  prevalence  of  tliis  form  of  step  like  boundary 
and  pyramid  may  be  a  matter  of  some  significance. 
In  some  islands  the  temples  were  merely  houses, 
in  form  like  domestic  dwellings,  and  usually 
enclosed  by  an  encircling  fence.  Similarly,  in 
some  of  the  islands,  where  it  was  the  cust«m  to 
keep  the  bodies  of  the  dead  above  ground,  house- 
like structures  were  erected  for  their  retention. 

In  or  about  the  larger  temples  there  were  usually 
some  other  erections  connected  with  the  religious 
rites  conducted  in  them.  These  erections  were 
different  in  the  several  groups  ;  but  they  commonly 
included  images,  great  and  small,  altars,  upon 
which  the  sacrifices  were  laid,  and  houses  for 
keeping  some  of  the  smaller  images  and  other 
sacred  objects,  and  for  the  occupation  of  priests 
and  custodians  of  the  temples.  The  images  erected 
outside  varied  in  character.  Some  were  of  stone 
and  others  of  wood ;  some  were  rudely  carved 
with  more  or  less  grotesque  representations  of  the 
human  form,  others  were  not  carved  at  all.  And 
so  with  the  smaller  images  kept  inside  the  houses  ; 
some  were  merely  shapeless  logs  of  wood,  or  only 
poles  or  sticks,  covered  perhaps  with  sinnet  and 
ornamented  with  red  feathers — that  sacred  form 
of  decoration  throughout  Polynesia ;  others  were 
mere  bundles  of  cloth,  decorated  with  red  feathers. 
As  regards  all  these  objects,  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  old  missionary  idea  that  the  people 
actually  worshipped  them  was  mistaken.  They 
were  iiuages  or  symbols  of  the  gods,  to  «hom 
alone  the  worship  was  offered,  and  as  such  they 
were  of  course  sacred  ;  but  this  sanctity  was  not 
inlierent  in  themselves,  but  due  merely  to  their 
association  with  the  gods.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Tahiti,  the  god  was  supposed  to  enter  teniporarilj' 
line  of  these  images,  and  through  its  medium  to 
sjieak  to  the  priest.  On  such  an  occasion  the 
image  would  necessarily  become  specially  sacred, 
just  as  the  commonest  Tongan  lajnnan  would  be 
sacred  during  a  jieriod  of  inspiration  by  the  gods  ; 
but  this  does  nut  mean  that  the  image  was  wor- 
shipped as  an  '  idol.' 

15.  Religious  observances. — Fear  of  the  gods 
and  spirits,  the  wisli  to  turn  away  their  wrath, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  their  gtiidance  and  help 
were  for  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  Polynes- 
ians. Hence  we  have  records  of  their  methods  of 
invocation  and  praise,  possession,  inspiratiim  and 
divination,  intercession,  self-humiliation,  otVerings 
and  sacrifices,  and  of  their  belief  in  omens,  use  of 
charms,  and  practices  of  sorcery.  Religious  cere- 
monies of  one  sort  or  another  were  associated,  not 
only  with  the  leading  events  of  the  lives  of  the 
people,  from  birth  to  death,  but  also  with  their 
daily  life,  their  industries  and  occupations,  ami 
even  amusements.  Many  of  the  prayers  repealed 
by  tlu^  priests  were  expres-scil  in  melaphorical  and 
riTiKcure  language,  the  meaning  of  whicli  was  some- 
times hardly  understood  by  the  speakers  tliem- 
selves  ;  Homo  of  them  included  references  to  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  the  genealogies  of  their 
chiefs,  the  feats  of  tlieir  heroes  and  histories  of 
wars,  and  any  other  events  of  which  the  priests 
profesKcd  to  have  knowledge. 

The  faculty  of  obtaining  inspiration  from  the 
codH  and  of  expre.s,sing  their  wishes  and  intentions 
(Iocs  not  Hcem  to  have  been  nearly  so  much  a 
niunopidy  of  the  priests  as  was  that  of  invocation 
and  intercession.  In  some  of  the  islands  any  one 
iniglit  become  tomporarily  inspired.  Possession 
by  llio  gods  was  generally  indicated  by  great 
Uidily  agitation,  in  which  the  limbs  became 
convulsed  and  the  fculures  dislorteil,  the  inspireil 
person  soinetimcH  ndling  on  the  ground  in  his 
frenzy,  foaming  ut  the  mouth,  nnri  giving  vent  to 
violent  crioa.    'I'Iiuh  they  ascertained  and  announced 


the  will  of  the  gods  in  matters  great  and  small, 
public  and  private.  In  cases  of  ilhiess  the  priests 
and  sorcerers  were  the  doctors,  for  they  claimed  to 
be  able  to  find  out  the  cause  of  illness — always 
either  an  ofl'ence  by  the  patient  or  bj-  some  person 
connected  with  him,  against  the  gods,  or  else 
sorcery — and  plead  witli  the  gods  for  mercy,  or 
try  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  hostile 
sorcerer.  There  were  actual  remedies  for  known 
illnesses  ;  but  the  curative  powers  of  these  remedies 
seem  to  have  been  attributed  bj'  the  people  to 
supernatural  agency,  the  medicines  being  the 
vehicles  or  media  by  which  the  gods  acted.  The 
doings  of  these  priests  and  sorcerers,  and  the 
articles,  including  medicines,  used  by  them  differed 
in  the  several  islands,  and  indeed,  as  regards  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  but  the  predominant  matters 
seem  to  have  been  the  fees  to  be  jiaid  to  themselves 
and  the  offerings  to  be  made  to  the  gods,  this 
generally  meaning,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  priest. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  men  would,  without 
actually  applying  sorcery  to  make  a  man  ill, 
frighten  him  into  the  belief  that  he  was  so  and 
tlius  reap  a  harvest  from  him  and  his  friends. 
Another  customary  feature  was  tlie  acts  of  humil- 
iation of  the  patient  or  his  friends,  intended  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  gods. 

16.  Omens. — Omens  were  believed  in  largely  in 
Polynesia,  some  of  them  relating  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  but  the  majority  bein^'  connected 
with  war.  The  people  noted  the  position  of  the 
moon,  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  the  forms  and 
movements  of  the  clouds,  the  advent  of  shoot- 
ing stars  and  comets,  the  position  of  rainbows, 
the  direction  from  which  thunder  was  heard,  the 
character  and  locality  of  lightning  discharges,  the 
sunset  sky  and  other  matters,  and  especially  the 
movements  and  behaviour  of  birds  and  other  living 
features  in  which  their  gods  were  supposed  to  be 
incarnate.  The  matters  which  these  signs  por- 
tended included,  besides  success  or  failure  in  war, 
the  approach  of  death  to  a  member  of  a  household, 
the  recovery  or  otherwise  from  an  illness,  the 
death  of  some  chief,  whose  identity  the  omen  did 
not  disclose,  or  an  invasion  from  a  neighbouring 
island,  etc.  All  these  onions  wore  believed  to  be 
signs  sent  by  the  gods ;  wlion  the  guidance  was 
given  by  an  animal  incarnation,  it  was  the  god 
himself  who  was  pointing  out  what  should  be 
done.  The  aiiiiearance  before  a  Polynesian  of  the  /' 
creature  in  which  the  god  whom  he  wor.shipned 
was  incarnate — perha])s  a  bird,  a  lisli,  or  a  cral) — 
was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  iirognosticatioii  of 
his  death  ;  the  god  had  come  to  receive  his  spirit. 

17.  Tabu. — The  principle  of  the  tabu,  which  was 
in  elfect  a  prohibition  based  upon  the  idea  of 
sanctitj',  permeated  deeply  the  minds  of  the 
Polynesians  ;  it  has  been  defined  as  a  prohibition 
resting  on  a  magico-religious  sanclion.  There 
were  certain  forms  of  tabu  whieli,  tliough  doubtless 
having  a,  similar  basis,  were,  in  their  ai)i)lication, 
of  a  social  rather  than  an  obviously  religious 
character  ;  and  these  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
Most  of  the  other  tabus  fell  under  one  or  other  of 
the  following  categories:  they  might  be  directed 
against  (a)  touching  of  a  sacred  person  or  ol>ject ; 
(i)  entering  a  sacred  place  or  one  in  which  a 
sacred  ceremony  was  being  nerforined  ;  (r)  doing 
certain  things  on  certain  solemn  oceiisions ;  and 
((/)  interfering  with  things  niioii  which  a  specific 
tabu  had  been  jdaeed.  The  penally  usually 
expected  for  breach  of  any  of  these  tabus  was 
punishment  by  the  gods,  inllieteil  in  the  form  of 
illness  or  cvcii  death.  A  few  illustrations  of  these 
tabus  will  indicate  their  general  character. 

(n)  The  liollct  m  totlio  snnctlty  ot  kliiif"  ami  Kiimt  chlo(»  wnl 
aliiioHt  iiiilvcrnal  in  I'ol.vncfliri,  aiul  iiniio  iiiiKlit  conic  in  cniilftct 
with  tht'iM,  illruct  or  Indirect.     In  Honic  ol  the  lalanda  no  out 
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mixht  touch  one  of  these  divine  people  or  anything  with  which 
he  had  been  in  contact,  or  sit  near  hmi ;  in  some  places  his  food 
had  to  be  thrown  to  him.  In  Tahiti  the  king  was  so  sacred  that 
any  dwtllins-house  which  he  had  entered,  or  furniture  which 
he  had  vised,  or  articles  from  or  with  which  he  had  eaten  or 
drunk  could  not  be  touched  by  any  one  else,  and  had  to  be 
burnt :  even  the  j^round  upon  which  he  trod  became  sacred,  and 
80  he  had  to  be  carried  about  on  the  shoulders  of  a  bearer,  who 
therefore  himself  became  sacred.  Any  person  who  broke  this 
tabu  and  came  into  contact,  direct  "or  indirect,  became  tabu 
himself.  It  was  the  same  with  those  who  had,  in  performance 
of  the  funeral  offices,  handled  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  they 
became  tabu.  The  most  widely  recognized  result  of  such  a 
situation  was  that  the  person  thus  infected  with  sanctity  must 
not  handle  his  own  food,  as,  if  he  did  so,  the  sanctity  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  food,  and  he  would  become  ill  and  die. 
The  removal  of  the  tabu  was  effected  in  different  ways  in 
different  islands.  In  Tonga,  e.g,,  a  humble  act  of  piety  had  to 
be  performed  before  another  great  chief,  whilst  in  Samoa  the 
remedy  was  sprinkling  with  coco-nut-water.  The  tabu  of  the 
dead  man  was  sometimes  terminated  on  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  regular  funeral  ceremonies. 

(6)  Entry  into  temples,  or  portions  of  them,  and  other  sacred 
places,  and  even  into  private  houses,  when  religious  ceremonies 
were  being  carried  on  there,  was  in  many  islands  forbidden  to 
all  except  the  priests,  and  perhaps  the  chiefs;  and  a  violation 
of  any  tabu  of  this  cliaracter  would  be  regarded  as  a  sacrilege, 
from  which  the  direst  consequences  would  ensue.  The  most 
widely  spread  form  of  tabu  sign,  intended  to  warn  off  tres- 
passers, was  a  flag  or  piece  of  white  cloth. 

(c)  There  were  certain  acts  of  every-day  life  which  were  for- 
bidden during  the  performance  of  certain  solemn  ceremonies 
»nd  for  a  period  alter  the  death  of  a  great  chief.  These  differed 
Bomewhat  in  the  several  groups  ;  but  they  included  such  things 
as  eating  food,  or  eating  it  in  the  day-time,  lighting  fires, 
engaging  in  certain  occupations,  launching  a  canoe,  or  passing 
in  a  canoe  the  place  of  ceremony  or  the  place  where  the  dead 
man  lay. 

f'i)  The  placing  of  tabu  upon  specific  things  was  a  somewhat 
tiiff.-rent  matter.  A  king  or  chief,  or  perhaps  a  priest  acting 
on  his  instructions,  would  place  a  general  tabu  upon  a  grove  of 
coco-nut-trees  or  a  patch  of  some  other  produce  or  upon  the 
whole  of  some  form  of  diet ;  and  no  man  would  dare  to  break 
it,  even  in  secret.  This  restraint  was  not  merely  based  on  fear 
of  discovery  and  earthly  punishment ;  the  tabu  food  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods  ;  a  violation  of  the  tabu  would  he  an 
offence  against  them,  and  they  would  punish  the  offender. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  any  man  could 
place  a  tabu  upon  his  own  property  ;  if  it  were,  say,  a  coco-nut- 
tree,  he  would  tie  round  ifc  perhaps  a  frond  of  coco-nut  or  a 
wisp  of  grass  or  leaves ;  and  any  would-be  pillerer  knew  well 
what  this  meant,  and  dared  not  risk  the  curse  which  would 
follow  a  violation  of  the  tabu. 

l8.  Sorcery. — Sorcery  was  practised  by  lower 
classes  of  priests,  commonly  spoken  of  by  writers 
as  sorcerers,  and  also,  in  some  islands,  by  the 
higher  priests.  The  supernatural  beings  through 
whose  help  it  was  accomplished  were  usually  evil 
spirits,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  gods ;  but  the  gods 
themselves  were  not  always  superior  to  such  work, 
at  all  events  in  some  of  the  islands.  One  method 
of  sorcery  was  what  may  be  called  contagious 
magic.  A  man,  wishing  to  avenge  himself  on  an 
enemy,  procured  some  of  his  hair,  .saliva,  urine,  or 
e.\crement,  or  some  remnants  of  his  food,  or  a  piece 
of  his  loin-cloth,  or  something  else  wliich  had  been 
in  contact  with  his  body,  and  handed  this,  with 
the  requisite  fee,  to  the  sorcerer.  The  latter 
might  take  these  things  to  his  hotise  or  to  the 
temple  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  engage 
in  incantations  over  them  ;  or  he  might  place  them 
in  a  little  bag,  in  which  he  carried  images  or  other 
symbols  of  the  supernatural  beings  whose  aid  he 
would  invoke ;  and  the  bag  might  also  contain 
such  things  as  lizard-skin,  parts  of  special  plants, 
peculiarly  formed  stones,  etc.  ;  and  he  would 
probably  bury  the  bag  and  its  contents.  Another 
method  of  contagious  magic  consisted  in  rubbing 
with  a  human  skull  food  that  a  man  was  going  to 
eat.  Another  form  of  sorcery  was  that  of  cursing 
No  doubt  the  prayers  of  the  sorcerer  engaged  in 
contagious  magic  would  be  of  the  nature  of  curses  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  islands  it  was  believed  that 
disaster  could  be  brought  upon  the  head  of  an 
enemy  by  merely  cursing  him.  Presumably  the 
imprecation  was  supposed  to  move  the  god  or 
spirit,  just  as  did  the  proceedings  in  connexion 
witli  contagious  magic.  In  Tonga  they  had  some 
special  curses,   amounting  to  commands  that  the 


person  cursed  should  maltreat  a  superior  relation, 
such  as  '  Bake  your  grandfather  till  his  skin  turns 
into  cracknel,  and  gnaw  his  skull  for  your  share,' 
or  '  Dig  up  your  father  by  moonlight,  and  make 
soup  of  his  bones,'  and  others  of  a  highly  indelicate 
character.  These  Tongan  curses  are  referred  to 
specitically  because  of  what  they  would  appear  to 
involve.  It  was  a  tenet  of  Tongan  religion  that 
human  merit,  for  failure  in  which  a  man  might  be 
punished  by  the  gods,  included  among  other  things 
the  paying  of  respect  to  aged  persons  and  hlial 
love ;  and  it  was  considered  a  crime  to  eat 
food  that  a  superior  relative  had  touched ;  so,  in 
pronouncing  either  of  these  curses,  a  man  was 
commanding  the  committal  of  a  double  ottence,  for 
which  the  gods  would  punish  the  olfender  ;  for,  if 
it  was  wrong  to  eat  an  aged  relative's  food,  it 
must  have  been  very  wrong  to  eat  the  aged 
relative  himself.  How  these  cur.ses  operated  is 
not  stated  ;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it 
was  believed  that  the  victim  would  actually  be 
impelled  to  commit  the  crime  ;  for  many  of  the 
Polynesian  ceremonies  were  purely  symbolic,  and 
symbolism  may  well  have  been  behind  these  cur.ses, 
in  the  sense  that  the  suggestion  of  the  act  took 
the  place  of  its  actual  committal.  Sometimes  the 
victim  was  not  aware  of  what  was  being  attempted 
against  him  ;  but  sometimes  he  was  told  of  it,  and 
then  he  would  often  pine  away  and  die  from  sheer 
fright. 

The  underlying  idea  of  Polynesian  sorcery  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  supernatural  being  to  whom 
the  sorcerer  appealed  actually  entered  into  the 
victim,  sometimes  perhaps  through  his  food,  and 
sometimes  by  direct  entry  into  his  body.  The 
sensations  of  a  person  so  possessed  were  far  froin 
pleasant;  we  are  told,  e.g.,  of  the  evil  spirit 
twisting  and  knotting  the  man's  internal  organs  ; 
and  again  of  his  causing  the  feeling  of  being  trans- 
fixed internally  by  a  barbed  hook.  These  descrip- 
tions suggest  certain  internal  complaints,  which 
may  well  have  been  ignorantly  attributed  to 
sorcery. 

There  is  a  description  by  a  missionary  of  a  young  Tahitian 
who  had  been  subjected  to  sorcery.  He  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  writhing  in  anguish,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes 
ready  to  start  from  his  head,  and  his  countenance  exhibiting 
every  form  of  terrific  distortion  and  pain,  while  his  limbs 
were  agitated  with  violent  and  involuntary  convulsions. 
In  some  of  the  groups,  however,  the  spell  seems  to 
have  worked  differently ;  in  the  Marquesas,  for 
instance,  it  is  said  to  have  operated  only  slowly, 
the  victim  first  becoming  sick  and  then  growing 
daily  weaker,  until,  after  about  three  weeks,  he 
seemed  to  die  from  loss  of  strength. 

In  .some  of  the  islands  there  were  alternative 
methods  of  saving  a  man  who  was  under  the  spell 
of  sorcery.  One  was  to  find  out  who  was  the 
sorcerer  that  had  inflicted  it,  and  by  means  of 
presents  to  him,  exceeding  in  value  those  given  to 
him  by  his  original  client,  to  induce  him  to  call  off 
the  malignant  and  devouring  spirit.  The  other 
was  to  call  in  the  services  of  another  sorcerer, 
associated  with  another  supernatural  spirit,  more 
powerful  than  that  which  had  produced  the  trouble, 
or  perhaps,  if  only  equal  in  power,  stimulated  to 
greater  energy  by  more  costly  gifts.  When  a 
victim  died,  the  instigator,  or  suspected  instigator, 
of  the  calamity  would  often  become  himself  the 
victim  of  persecution  by  the  dead  man's  family. 

19.  Funeral  ceremonies. — Sometliing  has  already 
been  said  about  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
priests,  acting  as  doctors,  diviners,  and  suppliants 
to  the  gods  in  time  of  illness.  This  matter  of 
illness  and  subsequent  death  is  also  interesting  as 

regards  the  attitude  of  the  people,  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  sick  man,  especially  when  the 

invalid  Avas  a  great  chief  or  king,  and  thus  the 

subject  of    anxiety  and  concern    of  a  deep  and 
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w-ide-spread  character.  Large  numbers  of  people 
— relatives,  friends,  and  chiefs  and  other  important 
personages — came  to  the  village  of  the  dying  man, 
bringing  with  them  enormous  quantities  of  cloth 
and  of  pigs  and  other  food,  to  be  offered  to  the 
offended  gods.  There  was  a  general  wailing,  and 
much  self-wounding  and  blood-letting ;  in  the 
Tongan  Islands  women  or  children  were  in  the  case 
of  a  great  chief  strangled  and  offered  to  the  gods  ; 
in  the  Marquesas  on  the  illness  of  a  priest  enemy 
victims  were  sacrificed ;  sometimes  only  symbolic 
sacrifices  were  made,  the  people  going  to  the 
temple  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  but  not  being 
actually  slain.  There  is  a  narrative  concerning 
the  dying  of  a  Tongan  secular  king,  who  was 
caxried  by  his  friends  to  the  cook-house  of  the 
sacred  king,  and  there  placed  over  the  cooking- 
hole,  as  a  symbolic  oil'ering  to  the  gods  of  the 
patient  himself ;  we  are  told  also  of  the  same  thing 
being  done  with  the  sacred  king.  The  discovery 
that  all  etlbrts  had  been  unavailing  and  that  the 
chief  was  indeed  dead  was  usually  the  occasion  for 
a  general  howl  of  de.spair. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  bodies  of  the 
great  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
funerals  were  conducted,  ditfered  so  widely  in  the 
several  groups  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  attempt 
to  explain  thera  here  ;  there  were,  however, 
certain  interesting  features  in  some  of  the  cere- 
monies, to  which  attention  may  be  drawn,  and  a 
short  statement  niaj'  be  made  as  to  the  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  corpse. 

Immediatel}'  and  for  some  time  after  the  death 
all  the  people  engaged  in  loud  lamentations,  which 
were,  in  most  of  the  groups,  renewed  at  certain 
stages  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  lamenta- 
tions were  accompanied  by  most  amazing  self- 
wounding  and  laceration.  The  people  in  many  of 
the  groups  would  beat  themselves  almost  sen^^eless 
with  clubs  and  otiier  weapons,  and  stones,  cut 
themselves  shockingly  on  the  heads,  temples, 
cheeks,  and  breasts  with  instruments  armed  with 
sharks'  teeth,  lacerate  themselves  with  shells, 
knives,  and  spears,  sometimes  driving  spears  into 
their  limbs  and  bodies,  or  even  through  tlie  cheeks 
into  their  mouths,  thus  making  hideous  wounds, 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely  ;  they 
would  tear  off  their  hair  in  handfuls,  and  burn 
their  bodies  with  lighted  sticks  or  pieces  of  cloth. 
Various  motives  have  been  suggested  by  observers 
for  these  wild  and  excessive  manifestations  of 
grief.  One  suggestion  is  that  it  was  intended  to 
plea-se  the  ghost,  another  that  it  was  to  please  the 
gods,  and  yet  another  that  it  was  merely  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  the  dead  man's  memorj'  and 
of  lidelity  to  his  family.  Any,  or  all,  of  these 
explanations  may  be  correct ;  but  none  of  them 
.•ieems  entirely  aileqnate.  It  may  be  that  a  more 
correct  explanation  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
custom,  which  prevailed  in  Tahiti  and  perhaps 
others  of  tlio  Society  Islands,  of  catching  the 
flowing  blood  in  cloths  and  throwing  these  under 
the  bier  which  held  the  corpse ;  and  that  the 
underlying  idea  was,  or  originally  had  l)ecn,  an 
ofTeriiig  of  blooil  to  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man,  to 
strengtiiiiri  it  on  its  journey  to  the  other  world. 

Another  interesting  practice,  found  in  some 
of  the  islands,  was  that  of  giving  the  dead 
man  »ome  of  his  enrthly  possessions  —  cither 
burying  them  with  him  or  placing  them  on  or 
near  the  bier — to  which  were  sometimes  adde<l 
further  oU'erings  by  his  friends.  Suggestions 
havtr  been  made  by  writers  that  the  reason  for  the 
burial  of  the  ilcad  man's  property  with  his  body 
wdH  that  they  were  taliu  ;  and  tliis  perhaps  may 
have  been  the  case  iw  reganls  garments,  mats, 
clothn,  etc.,  wliicli  hiut  been  in  contact  with  his 
deiul  b<>dy ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  an  explanation 


of  everything.  The  idea  of  providing  the  ghost 
with  things  for  use  in  its  new  world  is  well  known, 
and  must  surely  be  the  explanation  of  many  of 
the  Polynesian  practices.  In  Samoa  valuable 
mats  and  other  things  were  sometimes  buried  with 
the  body  ;  the  grave  of  a  warrior  was  surrounded 
with  spears,  fixed  upright  in  the  gi-ound,  while  his 
club  was  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground  and 
allowed  to  decay,  no  one  daring  to  toucli  it  ;  a  few 
little  trinkets  and  plaj-things  might  often  lie  seen 
on  the  grave  of  a  dead  child.  In  Tonga  most  of  the 
valuable  property  of  the  sacred  chief,  together  with 
presents  brought  to  the  funeral,  were  buried  with 
him.  In  Rarotonga  they  placed  the  dead  chiefs 
adze  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  stati'  and  drinking- 
cup  by  his  side  ;  and  with  a  woman  of  rank  they 
buried  her  cloth  mallet  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
The  practice  of  putting  to  death  the  dead  man's 
wives  and  burying  them  with  him  prevailed, 
though  apparently  only  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the 
Tongan  Islands.  The  custom  of  placing  food  on  or 
near  a  grave  or  burial  platform,  and  renewing  it 
from  time  to  time,  was  wide-spread. 

Bo.xing  and  sham  lights  were  usual  features  in 
most  Polynesian  festivities  ;  but  in  some  of  the 
islands  the  ceremonies  attending  the  burial  of  a 
chief  included  fights  of  a  special  character.  In 
Mangaia  (Hervey  Islands)  they  had  combats  be- 
tween parties,  of  which  one  was  called  '  the 
friends '  and  the  other  represented  malignant 
spirits,  and  the  former  was  always  successful,  lu 
the  Society  Islands,  when  the  body  of  a  chief  had 
been  put  on  its  resting-place — a  bier,  placed  in  the 
temple  —  it  was  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
people,  all  well  armed.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
armed  party  of  friends  from  an  adjoining  district 
approached  ;  they  were  called  '  the  mourners,'  and 
they  asked  to  be  admitted  to  lament  their  chief. 
Permission  was  always  refused  ;  and  thereupon 
arose  a  battle,  which,  though  quite  friendly  and 
purely  formal,  often  caused  loss  of  life ;  ami 
apparently  the  mourners  were  always  the  vi(!tors. 
In  Samoa  also  they  sometimes  had  combats  which, 
though  we  have  no  description  of  them,  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  had  a  special  signiliomue 
connecting  them  with  those  of  Mangaia  and  the 
Society  Islands.  The  special  interest  of  tlie.se 
mock  contlicts  rests  on  the  fact  tliiit  a  comparison 
of  them  with  the  ceremonial  funeral  combats 
usual  in  a  district  of  Australia  and  in  certain 
places  in  Melanesia  seems  to  suggest  that  their 
underlying  idea  was  an  attack  u|ion  the  hostile 
spirit  tlliat  had  cau.sed  the  man's  death. 

Another  curious  ceremony  practised  in  some  of 
the  islands  may  he  called  tlie  '  burying  of  the 
dead  man's  .sins.'  In  Tahiti  a  hole  was  dug  in  the 
ground,  beneath  the  bier  upon  which  the  dead 
body  lay  ;  and  the  priest  prayed  to  the  god  that 
the  sins  of  the  dead  man,  and  especially  that  for 
which  he  had  bec-n  called  away,  might  ho  buried 
in  the  hole,  so  that  the  surviving  relatives  might 
he  free  from  anxiety  as  to  their  future  ;  the  hole 
was  then  filled  in,  and  the  priest  addressed  the 
corpse,  exhorting  it  {i.e.  the  ghost)  to  be  content 
Willi  its  new  conditiims,  and  not  to  distress  its 
surviving  relatives  by  returning  to  them.  Some- 
what similar  ceremonies  were  performed  in  .some 
of  the  other  islands. 

20.  Disposal  of  the  corpse. — The  methods  of 
(liialing  with  the  corjise  can  bo  stated  only  in 
barest  outline.  Throughout  Polynesia  common 
[icoido  wore  asnally  buried  underground  with  hut 
little  ceremony  ;  but  the  modes  of  disposing  of 
ilcad  chiefs  dillcrcd  in  the  several  groups. 

In  the  So(!icty  Islnnds  the  lioily  was  taken  to 
the  Keashori',  and  there  is  a  statement  that  it  was 
MKunlly  carricii  in  a  (^anou  as  far  as  the  opening  of 
the  reef,  and  back  again.     Within  a  short  period 
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— generally  three  or  four  days  after  death — it  was 
taken  to  the  temple  of  the  chief's  family,  and  there 
placed  upon  a  platform  or  bier,  sheltered  from  sun 
and  rain  by  a  roof,  in  shape  rather  like  an  inverted 
canoe.  There  it  was  subjected  to  a  process  of 
preservation — a  sort  of  simple  embalming — and, 
when  sufficiently  dried  up,  it  was  wrapped  in 
cloth,  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  bier,  and 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Ultimately  it  was  buried  underground  beneath 
the  platform.  In  time  of  war  the  bodies  or  their 
remains  were  often  carried  away  to  almost  in- 
accessible spots  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  secure 
them  from  the  .sacrilege  of  the  enemy. 

In  Tonga  the  body  of  a  dead  chief  was  carried, 
.generally  within  a  few  days  after  deatli,  to  the 
burial-place  of  his  family.  The  interment  was 
underground  in  a  vault,  made  of  six  huge  masses 
of  stone,  one  forming  the  bottom,  four  making  tlie 
sides  and  ends,  and  one  closing  it  in  at  the  top, 
the  whole  being  sunk  underground,  and  covered 
with  earth.  These  vaults  were  generally  about 
8  ft.  long,  6  ft.  broad,  and  8  ft.  deep ;  but  that  of 
a  very  important  family  might  be  larger,  one  such 
vault  being  described  as  capable  of  holding  thirty 
bodies. 

In  Samoa  there  appear  to  have  been  alternative 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  body.  The  more  usual 
one  was  burial  underground,  some  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  days  after  death.  Ultimately  the  body 
was  placed  in  a  canoe,  or  a  canoe-shaped  recep- 
tacle, and  buried  untierground,  with  its  head  to 
the  east  and  its  feet  to  the  west,  in  the  family 
vault — a  stone  structure  within  the  family  temple, 
«vidently  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Tonga. 
Above  tne  vault  was  erected  a  mound  of  stones, 
neatly  built  up  in  an  oblong  slanting  form,  about 
4  ft.  high  at  the  head,  and  3  ft.  at  the  foot. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  body  was  subjected  to 
a  rude  process  of  preservation  or  embalming,  and 
then  either  placed  in  a  canoe  and  sent  adrift  out  to 
sea  or  placed  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  forest,  and 
there  left  to  decay,  after  which  the  bones  were 
•collected  and  buried.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
families  had  a  custom  of  embalming  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  placing  them  on  platforms  raised  on 
double  canoes,  in  houses  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
leaving  them  there.  Some  Samoans  used  to  ex- 
hume the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives,  sever  the 
head — that  most  sacred  member  in  Polynesia — and 
reinter  it  in  a  family  burying-place  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  intention  being  to  save  the  head  from 
enemies  in  case  of  war. 

In  Mangaia  (Hervey  Islands)  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  usually  deposited  in  ca\es.  Some  of 
these  were  of  the  nature  of  chasms,  into  which  the 
body  had  to  be  let  down  with  vine  ropes  from 
above,  and  a  description  of  one  discloses  that  it 
was  full  of  water,  into  which  the  body  was  dropped  ; 
others  were  apparently  caves  that  could  be  entered 
from  below.  Some  bodies  were  buried  under- 
ground in  the  temples.  They  were  fixed  in  a 
doubled-up  position,  with  the  chin  and  knees 
meeting,  and  the  limbs  secured  with  sinnet  cord, 
and  were  then  placed  in  the  grave,  face  downward, 
with  the  head  turning  towards  the  east.  A  thin 
covering  of  earth  was  laid  over  the  body,  and  heavy 
stones  were  piled  on  the  top. 

In  the  Marquesas  the  body  was  usually  retained 
in  the  house  in  which  the  man  had  died,  or  in 
another  house — sometimes  for  weeks  or  months  ; 
and  there  is  a  statement  that  it  was  flayed,  the 
skin  being  preserved  among  the  family  treasures. 
Eventually  it  was  put  in  a  canoe-shaped  coffin, 
which  was  placed  upon  a  covered  platform  or  bier 
(evidently  very  like  that  of  the  Society  Islands)  in 
the  temple.  Later,  when  the  flesh  had  all  decayed 
away,  the  bones  were  cleaned,  and  some  of  them 


were  kept  as  relics,  the  rest  being  buried  in  the 
temple.  Sometimes  the  body,  it  would  seem,  was 
kept  in  a  private  dwelling-house  until  the  time 
came  for  cleaning  and  breaking  up  the  skeleton. 
The  death  of  a  high-priest  involved  human  sacrifice 
and  a  cannibal  feast  ;  but  apparently  all  the 
victims  were  not  eaten.  If  the  high-jiriest  had 
been  killed  in  battle,  and  his  body  had  not  been 
recovered  from  the  enemy,  his  soul,  we  are  told, 
could  not  travel  to  its  destination  until  they  had 
captured  and  killed  a  sufficient  number  of  enemy 
men  to  paddle  it  thither ;  and  fighting  would 
actually  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
full  crew. 

In  New  Zealand  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
remains  of  the  dead  difl'ered  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  islands.  In  some  places  the  body  was  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture  underground  in  the  house 
of  the  dead  man ;  one  or  more  of  his  wives 
strangled  themselves,  and  several  slaves  were 
killed,  so  that  the  ghost  might  not  be  without 
attendants.  After  an  interval  of  about  iour  weeks 
the  body  v\  as  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  a  further 
funeral  ceremony,  and  then  reiuterred.  After 
two  years  the  bones  were  again  dug  up,  scraped, 
painted  red  (the  sacred  colour  of  Polynesia), 
wrapped  up  in  mats,  and  dejjosited  in  a  canoe, 
which  was  elevated  on  a  pole,  or  in  a  small  house, 
or  they  were  placed  on  a  stage  at  the  top  of  a 
sacred  tree,  or  put  into  a  hollow  trunk,  or  con- 
veyed to  a  cave  or  a  fissure  in  the  rocks,  or  burnt. 
Another  custom  was  to  put  the  body  into  a  kind 
of  frame,  formed  by  two  pieces  of  an  old  canoe, 
and  standing  about  6  ft.  high,  the  body  being 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture  on  a  grating  in  the 
hollow  place  between  the  parts  of  the  canoe. 
After  a  time  the  skeleton  was  removed  and  scraped. 
Near  the  seaside  bodies  were  often  buried  in  the 
sand  drifts. 

In  Hawaii  some  of  the  bones  of  the  kings  and 
principal  chiefs  were  preserved,  and  either  de- 
posited in  the  temple  or  distributed  among  the 
relatives  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  remains  were  either 
burnt  or  buried.  The  bodies  of  priests  and  chiefs 
of  inferior  rank  were  laid  out  straight  and  buried 
in  that  position  ;  and  a  pile  of  stones,  and  often  a 
surrounding  circle  of  high  poles,  marked  the  posi- 
tion of  the  grave.  Priests  were  buried  in  the 
temples  at  which  they  had  officiated.  For  other 
people  natural  graves  were  preferred,  such  as 
caves  in  the  sides  of  steep  rocks,  or  large  subter- 
ranean caverns.  Their  artificial  graves  were  only 
shallow,  and  were  often  dug  in  their  gardens,  or 
sometimes  in  their  houses  or  in  sequestered  spots 
near  them,  the  bodies  being  generally  placed  in 
them  in  a  sitting  posture. 

LlTERATTTRE. — The  literature  relating:  to  the  Polinesiaiis  is 
extensive  and  of  a  varied  character ;  but  the  folIowin[>-  are  a 
few  of  the  more  important  worlte  ;  A.  Fomander,  An  Account 
of  the  Polynesian  Race,  3  vols.,  London,  1878-85 ;  S.  Percy 
Smith,  Eawaikii,  do.  1910;  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Hint,  o/ 
Melane^an  Society,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1914;  Horatio  Hale, 
Ethnography  and  Philology  (U.S.  E.xploring  Expedition, 
1838-42,  vol.  vi.),  Philadelphia,  1846 ;  Captain  Cook,  Voyages, 
London,  several  edd.  ;  G.  Turner,  Samoa  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  do.  1884  ;  J.  B.  Stair,  Old  Samoa,  do.  1897  ;  G.  Brown, 
Melanesians  arid  Polynesians,  do.  1910  ;  A.  Kramer,  Dir 
Samoa-Inseln,  2  vols,  and  supplement,  Stuttgart,  1901-03 ; 
W.  Mariner,  An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands^ 
(compiled  by  J.  Martin),  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1827;  B.  Thomson, 
The  Diversieins  of  a  Prime  Minister,  do.  1894,  Savage  Island, 
London,  1902 ;  W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches'^,  4  vole.,  do. 
1832-36 ;  J.  A.  Moerenhout.  Voyagesaux  Ues  du  Grand  Ocian, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1837  ;  Mrs.  Salmon,  The  Memoirs  of  Arii  Taimai, 
do.  1901 ;  W.  W.  Gill,  llyths  and  Songs  from  the  S.  Pacific, 
London,  1876,  Sketches  of  Savage  Life  in  Polynesia,  do.  1881, 
Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,  do.  1876 ;  G.  Mathias.  Lettres  sur 
Us  ties  marquises,  Paris,  1843 ;  C.  A.  Vincendon-Dumoulin, 
Les  lies  marquises  ov  Noukahiva,  do.  1848  ;  D.  Porter,  Journal 
of  a  Crtiise  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean-,  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1822  ;  G.  H.  von  LangsdorfiT,  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Pfise  %im 
die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  ISOS  bis  1S07,  Frankfort,  1813 ;  R. 
Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  ilauH,  London,  1870 ;  J.  S.  Polack,  New 
Zealand,  2  vols.,  do.  18SS;  John  Savage,  Some  Account  of 
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Hew  Zealand,  do.  IMT  ;  F.  E.  Maningr  ('  A  Pakeha  Maori '),  Old 
New  Zealand,  do.  1SS4  ;  G.  W.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  New  Zealand-, 
3  vols.,  Melbourne,  1895;  J.  J.  Jarves,  Hia.  of  the  Hawaiian 
or  Sandwich  Islands,  Boston,  1843. 

Robert  W.  Williamson. 

POLYTHEISM.— Polytheism  is  the  stage  or 
phase  of  the  religious  development  of  mankind  in 
which  the  belief  in  and  worship  of  many  gods 
prevails.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  previous 
stage  (polydsemonism)  by  the  nature,  and  from  the 
subsequent  stage  (pantheism,  monotheism)  by  the 
number,  of  the  objects  of  worship. 

I.  The  antecedents  of  polytheism. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  retrace  the  development  from  its 
beginnings  in  animism  (?.«.)  or  possibly  an  even 
earlier  animatism  (R.  R.  Marett,  The  Threshold  of 
Religion,  p.  15).  Only  two  general  remarks  need 
be  made. 

(d)  In  the  first  place,  the  primitive  monotheism 
which  has  been  asserted  has  not  been  proved,  as 
the  assertion  rests  on  insufficient  and  inconclusive 
evidence ;  and  to  this  view  applies  the  same  ob- 
jection as  to  the  view  that  polytheism  belongs  to 
the  preanimistic  stage. 

*  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  admit,'  says  Marett  (p.  xvii), 
*the  postulate  of  a  world-wide  degeneration  from  the  belief  in 
such  beings  ['  high  gods '],  as  accounting  for  pre-animistic 
phenomena  in  general.  On  the  contrary,  I  assume  for  woriiing 
purposes  that  Mr.  Lang's  "  high  gods  "  must  have  had  a  psycho- 
logical pre-history  of  some  kind  which,  if  known,  would  connect 
them  with  vaguer  and  ever  vaguer  shapes— phantoms  teeming 
in  the  penumbra  of  the  primitive  mind,  and  dancing  about  the 
darkling  rim  of  the  tribal  fire-circle.' 

From  the  psychological  standpoint  the  movement 
of  the  mind  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  the 
incoherent  to  the  coherent,  multiplicity  to  unity, 
is  incomparably  more  probable  than  the  rever.se 
process.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  try  to  make  the 
development  of  the  religious  consciousness  intelli- 
gible ;  and  this  we  do,  not  by  assuming  any  belief 
as  a  '  bolt  from  the  blue,'  a  gift  from  heaven 
dropped  down  on  earth,  but  by  connecting  it  with 
the  prob.able  movement  in  the  human  mind  under 
the  given  conditions  of  life. 

(6)  In  the  second  place,  totemisni  (q.r\)  cannot 
be  assumed  as  primitive  or  as  a  nec<:ssary  phase  of 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

'The  totemistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  worship  has  been 
widely  propagated  through  the  brilliant  and  learned  monograph 
of  W.  R.  Smith  (Jnum.  Philnl.  ix.  75  ff.),  and  its  fascinating 
exposition  by  Jevons  (/ntrorft/cfioii  to  the  Ui&tory  of  RpUiiion, 
1896)  ;  but  the  main  body  of  English  anthropologists  refuse  to 
regard  it  as  primitive,  wdile  in  France  the  hypotiiesis  has  been 
subjected  to  close  and  learned  criticism  (Marillier,  '  La  place  du 
Toteinisme  dans  r<ivolution  religieuse,'  in  liev.  de  I'uiat.  des 
Religions,  1897-08).  Totentism  seems  most  intelligible  when 
viewed  as  formed  under  the  play  of  savage  thought  or  miscon- 
ception, and  as  intruding  upon  and  overrunning  earlier  forms 
of  worship  which  found  a  god  in  nature  or  the  spirits  of  men  * 
iUDB  iv.  saib). 

Totemisra  assumes  that  the  .stage  of  generalization 
in  thought  has  iieen  reached,  as  the  totem  is  nut 
an  individual,  but  an  animal  or  i)lant  <lass,  and 
also  presupposes  the  stage  of  tribal  unity  in  life, 
neither  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  iirimitive. 
There  is  not  the  same  evirlcncc  that  all  religions 
have  passed  through  a  totcmistic  stage  as  there 
is  regarding  an  animistic;  and  the  psychological 
probability  is  not  so  great.  We  can  bar<lly  say 
that  it  npjiears  necessary  for  religious  thought  to 
have  passed  through  this  pha.se.  We  cannot  there- 
fore connect  polytheism  so  exclusively  wilh  totem- 
ism  as  .levons  does  (Jip.  '2.34-2-lS).  Where  I  he 
phase  of  tf)temism  did  exist,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that,  a-s  ho  argues,  the  objects  of  (he 
tribal  cults,  when  a  ])olitical  union  took  jdace, 
were  cither  fused  together  (syncretism),  if  for  one 
or  other  of  the  reasons  he  suggests  the  spirits  were 
not  definit'ly  enough  ilislinguisheil  cither  in  belii'f 
or  in  worHhiii  to  remain  apart,  or  i)lac('d  side  by 
Hide  in  a  national  panthr^on  (polytheism).  'I'oterii 
i»m,  however,  wnji  not  monothoistic  (hclie.f  in  Ihc 
exixtence  of  one  God  alone),  nor  even  hiul  it  reached 


the  stage  of  raonolatry  (the  worship  of  one  God 
combined  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  others). 
As  Jevons  concedes  (p.  239),  '  the  sky-god,  whose  favour  is 
essential  to  the  herbage  which  supports"  the  herdsman's  cattle, 
as  well  as  to  the  farmer's  crops,  may  be  worshipped  concur- 
rently with  the  totem  plant  or  animal,  and  retain  his  independ- 
ence, as  the  Dyaus,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  of  the  Aryans,  did.* 

Accordingly,  we  may  question  whether  his  state- 
ment, '  polytheism  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  political  development'  (p.  241),  is  so  absolutely 
or  universally  applicable.  Even  where  totemisni 
does  prevail,  is  it  so  certain  that  it  must  advance 
to  monotheism  ?  Polytheism  need  not  then  be 
regarded  as  a  relapse  from  totemisni  ;  it  may  be 
regarded  generally  as  an  advance  on  polydjemonisiu 
(the  belief  in  an  indefinite  multitude  of  spiriis, 
and  the  worship  of  some  of  them).  It  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  the  distinction  is  logical, 
for  our  thought,  rather  than  chronological,  in 
time.  Polydiemonism  and  polytheism  overlap  and 
intermingle.  Gods  and  spirits  xaa.y  be  worshipped 
together ;  but  we  may  call  a  religion  polytheistic 
when  the  worship  of  the  gods  is  more  prominent. 

2.  The  transition  from  polydasmonism  to  poly- 
theism.— How  shall  we  distinguish  the  spirit  from 
the  god  as  the  object  of  worshiji  ? 

(a)  The  conception  of  the  spirit  is  less  definite 
than  the  conception  of  the  god  ;  he  has  less  in- 
dividuality ;  he  has  generally  no  name.  As  the 
god  is  conceived  more  definitely,  he  is  less  confined 
to,  and  more  detached  from,  the  individual  object 
than  the  spirit  which  inhabits  and  controls  it,  and 
j'et  is  not  separated  from  it.  As  the  god  gets  more 
of  '  a  name,  he  has  less  of  '  a  local  habitation  ' 
than  the  spirit.  As  man  realizes  more  fully  his 
weakness  in  comparison  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  he  conceives  as  living,  he  endows  the  objects 
of  his  worship  with  powers,  which  we  may  at  least 
describe  as  'superhuman,'  if  'supernatural'  sug- 
gests too  advanced  a  mode  of  thought ;  the  god 
lias  more  power  than  the  spirit. 

(6)  Again,  as  man  gets  more  familiar  with  the 
world,  he  begins  to  observe  resemblances  and  con- 
nexions ;  he  begins  to  classify  plants  and  animals  j 
he  begins  to  recognize  the  etlect  of  the  great 
objects  of  nature — sun,  moon,  earth,  etc. — on  his 
environment ;  he  begins  to  think  of  the  objects  in 
nature  (may  we  say  ?)  departnientally  rather  than 
individually.  Each  tree,  stone,  or  stream  may 
have  its  own  spirit ;  there  is  a  god  of  vegetation, 
of  a  land,  of  seas  and  rivers. 

'  The  material  progress  made  by  man,'  says  Jevons  (p.  2S4), 
'  as  he  advanced  from  the  material  basis  of  subsistence  on  roots, 
fruits,  and  the  chose,  first  to  pastoral  and  then  to  agricultural 
life,  required  that  he  should  make  an  ever-increasing  use  for 
his  own  entis  of  natural  forces.  These  forces  were  to  liim  living 
beings  with  superhuman  powers,  of  whom  ho  stood  in  dread, 
but  whose  co-operation  he  required.  Without  some  confidence 
that  it  was  possible,  if  he  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  to 
secure  their  favour  and  assistJince,  his  efforts  would  have  been 
iiaralysed.  That  confldi'iice  was  gi\'en  him  by  religion  ;  he  was 
hrought  into  friendly  relations  with  powers  from  which,  in  his 
previously  narrow  circle  of  interests,  he  had  had  little  to  hope 
or  to  gain.' 

This  practical  interest  was  the  main,  if  not  the 
sole,  motive  of  the  intellectual  development 
sketched  above.  Speaking  generally,  the  relation 
to  the  gods  is  more  definite,  intimate,  and  con- 
fident than  that  to  the  spirits.  As  man  comes,  as 
it  were,  to  lie  at  home  in  his  world,  getting  to 
know  it,  and  so  to  use  it  more  for  his  own  good, 
tlio  iiowers  that  he  depends  on,  ami  whose  assist- 
ance he  seeks,  appear  to  him  mure  friendly,  and  he 
cultivates  their  friendship  mure  carefully. 

ir.)  M;in  only  gradually  distinguishes  himself 
from  living  creatures,  and  animals  esiicMially  ;  anil 
thus  his  conception  of  the  spirits  or  gods  is  not  at 
unct!  anthruiiniiiuriiliic.  He  tloes  not  ai  omrc  make 
his  god  in  liis  own  likeni'ss.  'I'liere  is  a  stage, 
which  we  may  call  the  zoumurphic,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  spirits  as  living   beings.     There  follow  as 
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stage,  even  where  totemism  does  not  prevail, 
where,  feeling  his  kinship  with  some  animals  at 
least,  he  thinks  of  the  spirits  or  gods  as  altogether 
aninuil,  or  partly  animal  and  partly  human.  We 
may  call  this  the  therianthropic  stage.  At  last, 
when  he  lilts  himself  ahove  all  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  thinks  of  the  gods  as  men  (or  women)  of  like 
passions  and  forms  as  himself  (the  anthropopathic 
or  anthropomorphic  stage).  In  Egyptian  religion 
we  have  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  develop- 
ment (see  art.  God  [Egyptian]). 

At  first  the  god  is  an  animal :  '  Khnnm  of  Elephantine  was  a 
ram,  Hathor  a  cow,  Nekhhebt  a  vulture.  Bast  a  cat,  Ilorus  a 
falcon,  Anubis  a  jaclial,  Sebel;  a  crocodile,  Thoth  an  ibis,  aiul 
so  on  '  (G.  F.  Moore,  Hist,  of  lieligions,  i.  147).  Next  the  yod 
is  represented  with  an  animal-head ;  lastly  the  prod  assumes 
a  hninan  form,  but  the  animal  which  once  represented  him 
remains  sacred  to  him. 

3.  The  mythology  of  poljrtheism. — So  much  it 
seems  possible  to  state  of  a  general  character  about 
polytheism.  The  development  of  polytheism  in 
each  religion  was  determined  by  so  many  varied 
and  varying  factors  that  no  simple  uniformity 
but  a  bewildering  variety  appeared.  Physical 
conditions,  racial  characteristics,  political  circum- 
stances, historical  occurrences — all  atiected  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  belief  and  worship  of  the 
many  gods.  The  personitication  of  natural  pro- 
cesses, the  endowment  of  these  gods  with  human 
qualities,  passions,  relations,  and  activities,  the 
free  play  of  the  Imagination  with  this  varied 
material,  the  reflex  influence  of  language  on 
thought,  metaphor  begetting  myth,  the  absence  of 
any  control  of  this  development  by  scientific  know- 
ledge, moral  sense,  and  religious  reverence — all 
these  factors  combined  explain  the  luxuriant,  ex- 
travagant, and  sometimes  grotesque  and  even 
oiiensive  mythology  which  connects  itself  with 
polytheism  in  the  religions  of  mankind. 

(«)  The  moral  defects  of  mythology. — The  descrip- 
tion of  natural  processes  as  the  personal  actions  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  especially  the  comparison  of 
tliese  processes  to  sexual  relations,  results  in  the 
ascription  to  deity  of  what  to  a  more  developed 
moral  sense  appears  Immorality,  although  there 
was  no  such  intention  originally.  Religion  is  more 
conservative  in  belief  and  worship  than  is  morality, 
and  much  is  told  about  the  gods  which  a  decent 
man  would  not  do.  Paul's  condemnation  of  poly- 
theism had  been  .anticipated  by  Xenophanes  in  the 
ridicule  which  he  casts  upon  anthropomorphi.sm 
and  anthropopathism. 

'  The  Ethiopians  imagine  their  gods  flat-nosed  and  black  ;  the 
Thracians,  bUie-eyed  and  red-haired  ;  and  if  cattle  and  horses 
or  lions  had  hands  and  could  draw,  horses  would  draw  the  gods 
as  horses  and  cattle  as  cattle — each  kind  would  make  its  gods 
in  its  own  likeness'  (Moore,  i.  458). 

To  quote  Xenophanes'  own  words  : 

'  Homer  and  Hesiod  ascribe  to  the  gods  everything  that 
among  men  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace — theft,  adultery,  and 
deceit '  (quoted  by  Moore,  loc.  cit.). 

Only  one  other  instance  of  such  criticism  of  popular 
mythology  need  be  given — Amphitryon's  address 
to  Zeus  in  the  Herakles  of  Euripides  : 

'  O  Zeus,  in  vain  I  shared  my  wife  with  thee,  in  vain  I  called 
thee  father  of  my  son  ;  thou  hast  not  proved  the  friend  thou 
dost  pretend  to  be.  Mortal  that  I  am,  I  am  much  better  than 
thou,  a  great  god  I  For  I  did  not  betray  Herakles's  children, 
but  tliou  understandest  how  stealthily  to  find  thy  way  to  mens 
beds,  taUuig  posses.-ion  of  others'  couches  without  their  consent, 
but  how  to  save  thine  own  friends  thou  dost  not  know.  Thou 
art  a  stupid  god,  if  not  an  honest  one  I  *  (quoted  by  Moore, 
p.  488). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Plato  desired  that  these 
stories  should  not  be  told  to  children  because  cor- 
rupting to  their  murals. 

(6)  National  differences  in  mytholofiy. — Not  all 
nations  were  equally  interested  in  their  gods  to 
develop  a  mythology  about  them.  Of  the  Chinese 
deities  Moore  says  : 

'  These  powers  have  no  plastic,  dramatic  individuality,  like 
the  gods  of  Greece  ;  no  mythology  recites  their  exploits.  They 
have  definite  functions,  and  by  these  alone  they  themselves  are 
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defined.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  reli;;ion  of  China 
strikingly  resembles  that  of  the  Romans ;  for  a  practical 
people  it  ia  enough  to  know  what  the  gods  do,  and  what  their 
worshippers  have  to  do  to  secure  their  favour,  without  trying 
to  imagine  what  they  are  like  '(p.  '22). 

But  China  and  Japan  oiler  the  same  contrast  as 
Rome  and  Greece ;  for  Sliinto  has  an  abundant 
and  even  grotesque  genealogy  of  its  many  gods. 
Like  Greece  in  tlie  wealth  of  its  mythology, 
Japan  differs  from  it  in  the  representation  of  the 
gods.  While  Greece  represented  the  gods  in  the 
likeness  of  man,  in  a  Japanese  temple  the  deity  is 
represented  by  some  holy  object  (shintai)  in  which 
the  spiritual  presence  {mituina)  dwells ;  thus  a 
mirror  is  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  sun- 
goddess.  While  Greece  in  its  matchless  .art  en- 
dowed its  gods  with  beauty  of  form,  Indian  idols 
are  'to  our  taste  grotesquely  hideous — ;i  human 
body  with  an  elephant's  head;  tricephalous  mon- 
sters ;  heads  with  a  third  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  ;  human  trunks  with  supernumerary  arms 
and  legs,  and  the  like'  (Moore,  p.  345).  Of  this 
ditt'erence  Moore  offers  an  interesting  explanation  ; 
'  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  this  ugliness  is 
symbolical;  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  deity  are  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  these  unnatural  forms.  The  Hindu  gods 
are  less  beautiful  than  the  purely  anthropomorphic  gods  of 
Greek  art,  because  of  the  effort  to  make  them  more  manifestly 
divine  '  (p.  345  f.). 

In  China  heaven  (T'ien)  is  the  supreme  emperor 
(Shang-ti),  and  determines  both  the  moral  and  the 
natural  order  ;  in  Japan  the  sun-goddess  takes  the 
highest  place,  but  she  has  no  relation  to  any  moral 
order,  although  Japan  did  possess  a  customary 
morality  even  before  the  advent  of  Confucianism. 

(c)  The  influence  of  political  conditions  on  myth- 
ology. —  Political  conditions  very  directly  and 
potently  affected  religious  ideas.  Over  each  city- 
htate  in  Egypt  a  god  watched,  cared,  and  ruled  ; 
when  political  combinations  took  place,  the  gods 
were  brought  into  relation  to  one  anotlier.  The 
chief  god  had  a  wife  and  a  son.  Amon  of  Thebes 
has  as  wife  Mut  (  =  Nekhebt  of  Eleithyiapolis)  and 
as  son  Montu  (of  Hermonthis).  These  triads  have 
a  special  peculiarity : 

'The  son  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  it  is  his  destiny  in 
turn  to  marry  his  mother  and  so  to  reproduce  himself,  that  is 
his  own  successor ;  and  so  though  constantly  dying  he  is  ever 
renewed.  The  mother,  not  being  a  sun-god,  does  not  die.  If 
we  remember  that  the  gods  have  to  do  with  the  sun  these 
things  need  not  shock  us,  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  statement 
which  is  very  frequently  met  with,  that  a  god  is  self-begotten, 
or  liiat  he  produces  his  own  members'  (A.  Menzies,  Uist.  of 
Religion,  p.  135). 

Ra,  the  solar  deity  of  Heliopolis,  rose  to  be  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  but,  as  the 
political  importance  of  the  provincial  cities  in- 
creased, their  local  cults  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  each  deity  was  in  turn  identified  witli  Ka,  and 
appropriated  his  attribute.s. 

'  From  the  Heliopolitan  priests  came  also  a  theogony  which 
put  the  god  of  their  city,  Atum,  at  the  beginning  ot  all  things, 
and  derived  from  him,  through  two  intermediate  generations, 
the  gods  of  the  Osirian  circle  as  it  appeared  in  the  Delta ' 
(Moore,  p.  1G9). 

When  Babylon  became  the  capital  of  the  new 
dynasty  in  Babylonia,  its  god  Marduk  supplanted 
Enlil  of  Nippur,  claimed  Ea  of  Eridu  with  his 
wisdom  as  his  father,  and  made  Nabu,  the  god  of 
Borsippa,  his  son  and  prophet.  In  one  hymn  the 
other  gods  are  treated  as  only  variant  names  of 
Marduk  in  his  varying  functions. 

(d)  The  influence  of  religion  on  mythology. — The 
changes  in  thought  about  the  gods  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  depend  on  political  conditions ;  re- 
ligious belief  and  worship  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Before  Marduk  assumed  the  supremacy, 
the  gods  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon  were  Ea  of 
Eridu,  Enlil  of  Nippur,  and  Anu,  held  in  high 
honour,  if  not  the  patron  deity,  in  Uruk  ;  and  they 
owed  their  place  to  the  influence  on  the  religious 
development  exercised  by  their  temples  and  priest- 
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hoods.  An  attempt  at  S5'stematic  theology  appears 
in  the  partition  of  the  universe  among  these  three 
gods  ;  Ann  rules  in  heaven,  Enlil  in  earth  and  air, 
and  Ea  in  the  waters,  Tlie  Vedie  gods  are  divided 
into  three  classes  also — gods  of  the  sky,  gods  of 
the  air,  and  gods  of  the  earth.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Vedic  polytheism  is  that  there 
are  indications  of  the  supersession  of  one  order  of 
gods  by  another,  the  asiirtis  by  the  deltas.  Varuna, 
Mitra,  and  Rta  fall  into  the  baclcgronnd,  and 
their  places  are  taken  by  Indra,  the  Maruts,  etc. 
While  in  the  Eigveda  the  asurits  are  gods,  in  the 
Atharvaveda  they  have  become  demons.  In  the 
Iranian  sister-religion  the  reverse  process  took 
place.  If  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  same  god  as  Varuna, 
he  becomes  supreme  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  is  in 
conflict  with  the  daevas,  the  gods  of  the  popular 
religion. 

India  offers  an  interesting  illnstration  of  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  worship  on  the  theology. 
Sacrifice  is  conveyed  to  the  gods  by  means  of  lire. 
Fire  itself  (Agni)  becomes  deified,  and  yet  he  is 
being  constantly  reborn  when  two  sticks  are  rubbed 
together  to  produce  the  spark.  The  drink  of  the 
gods  is  soma.  They  love  it  so  much  that  the  gift 
of  it  can  influence  them.  Sonia  becomes  a  god 
with  power  over  the  other  gods.  Brnhinan,  the 
absolute  deity  of  religious  speculation,  is  probably 
to  be  traced  back  to  the  hymn  or  prayer  which 
accompanied  sacrifice  (see  Max  Miiller,  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  pp.  358,  359,  note).  The  Hindu 
Trimurti  is  a  priestly  device  to  combine  their^cult 
with  the  popular  worship  of  Visnu  and  Siva. 
Tliese  two  gods,  together  with  Hrahma  (niasc. ), 
the  personal  god,  are  manifestations  of  Brahman 
(neut.),  the  absolute  reality. 

(e)  Tlie  reflex  influence  of  language  on  mythology. 
— One  instance  of  this  must  suHice.  As  a  rule, 
heaven  is  tliouglit  of  as  father  and  earth  as  mother  ; 
so  in  the  Ve<lic  mythology,  in  which  Dyaus  and 
I'rthivi  are  the  universal  parents,  and  in  the 
Maori.  In  Egypt  by  an  accident  of  grammatical 
gender  the  earth  (Geb)  is  masculine,  and  the 
heaven  or  sky  (Nut)  is  feminine  ;  and  the  relation 
in  the  myth  has  to  be  altered  accordingly.  The 
influences  aflectin"  the  ideas  about  the  gods  and 
their  functiims  and  relations  being  so  manifold,  it 
is  evident  that  we  cannot  treat  polytheism  as  one 
phenomenon  of  which  any  description  of  a  general 
character  can  be  given. 

See  also  Monolatky  and  Henotheism,  Mono- 

TFIKISM. 

l.lTRRATnRB.— R.  R.  Mafett.  The  Thrtshntd  o/  Rrliriion, 
Ixindon,  1900:  F.  B.  Jevons, /n'roj.  tolheJJi.il.  of  llrUniim, 
do.  11)02 ;  G.  F.  Moore,  llisl.  of  Religions,  i.,  KdiiihiirKli,  11)14  ; 
A.  Menzies,  IJini.  of  Reli'iitm,  I^ondon,  189.S  ;  F.  Max  Miitlor, 
The  Origin  and  Growth  o/  Itrligmn  (UL,  IS7S),  do.  1878  ;  P.  D. 
Chaatepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Ucligiotisgrnchichte^,  Tuliin({i'n, 
1905 ;  A.  Bertbolet,  lUttgionngeichichUiches  I^sebuch,  do. 
1908.  A.  E,  Gauvie. 

PONTIFEX.  —  See    Priest,     Priesthood 

(Homiin),    KoMAN   HeiJOION. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.— See  Walden.se.s. 

POPOL  VUH The  Popol    Vuh  is  a  mythic 

and  heroic  Baga  of  the  Quiche  Indians  of  Guatemala, 
on  whoHc  mythology  and  aiicirnt  liistory  it  in  our 
chiel  Honrce  of  informatii)n.  It  is  ol  groat  com- 
parative value  when  studied  in  conjunction  with 
the  mythology  of  the  pro-Cohimbiaii  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  anil  Yucatan,  The  text,  as  extant,  was 
written  by  a  ('hriHliniiizeil  native  of  (iiiatcmahi 
flomo  time  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  wax  co]iii'd  in 
the  t^iiiilic  hmgiia^.'!',  in  which  it  was  originally 
wriltoM,  hy  a  monk  of  the  (Jrdcr  of  I'redicadorcH, 
Krancixco  Ximcnez,  who  added  a  Spaninh  transla- 
tion and  Hcholia, 


A  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  Popol  Vuh,  and  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  is  merely  the  imaginative  pro- 
duction of  a  Quiche  native  whose  ideas  were 
coloured  by  Cliristian  influences ;  but  these 
reflexions  on  this  venerable  compilation  originated 
with  persons  who  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
acquainted witli  the  history  and  mythology  of 
Central  America,  who  possessed  no  insiglit  into 
aboriginal  habits  of  tliought,  and  who,  in  sliort, 
were  improperly  equipped  for  the  criticism  of  such 
a  work, 

C.  Scherzer,  an  Austrian  savant,  became  aware 
that  such  a  work  as  the  Popol  Vnh  had  existed 
through  the  medium  of  a  letter  from  the  Abbe  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg  to  the  Due  de  Valmy,  in  which 
the  Abbc^  deplored  the  supposed  loss  of  the  collection. 
Bent  on  the  recovery  of  a  relic  of  such  profound 
interest,  Scherzer  journeyed  to  Guatemala  in  1854 
or  1855,  found  that  the  Popol  Vuh  had  been  made 
use  of  early  in  the  19th  cent,  by  a  certain  Don 
Felix  Cabrera,  and  was  successful  in  tracing  the 
missing  MS  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  San 
Carlos,  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  It  appears  that 
Ximenez  had  deposited  it  in  the  library  of  his 
convent  at  Chichicastenango,  whence  it  passed  to 
the  library  of  San  Carlos  in  1830.  Scherzer  copied 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  MS,  as  did  Brasseur, 
and  these  were  published  at  Vienna  and  Paris  in 
1856  and  1861  respectively.  Most  unfortunately 
the  Spanish  and  French  translations  leave  much  to 
be  desired  as  regards  accuracy,  and  the  misleading 
notes  which  accompany  theni  must  be  read  very 
critically.  A  Spanish  translation,  published  as  a 
number  of  the  Bihlioicca  Centro-Amei-icano,  is 
scarcely  more  accurate,  but  is  burdened  by  notes 
which  show  a  total  ignorance  of  his  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  editor,  and  which  are  substantially 
those  of  Hrass'.'ur. 

'I'he  name  Popol  Vuh  means,  in  its  literal  trans- 
lation, according  to  .some  authorities,  'Tlie  Book 
of  the  Mat,'  or,  in  more  sophisticated  phrase, '  The 
Becoril  of  the  Conimimily,'  but  it  is  likely  that  a 
correct  rendering  of  the  title  is  '  The  Collection  of 
Written  Leaves,'  popol  signifying  the  prepared 
bark  upon  which  aboriginal  writing  is  often  set 
down,  and  »'»/(,  'jiajier'  or  'book,'  from  the  verb 
uoch,  'to  write.'  Thus  a  still  more  simple  trans- 
lation wi.uld  give  'The  Book  of  Bark,'  It  is  a 
work  of  the  same  family  as  the  Chinese  HiHory  of 
the  Five  Books,  the  .lapanese  Nihongi,  the  Dnni.ih 
History  of  Saxo,  the  Heim.ikringla  of  Snorre,  and 
some  of  the  Hindn  sacred  books — a  compilation  in 
which  pure  mythology  gradually  shades  ofl'  into 
veritalile  liistoiy.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
com|)osed,  the  tinicho,  is  a  dialect  of  the  great 
Maya-tjuiche  tongue,  spoken  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  in  Western  Guatemala,  where  it  is  still 
used  by  the  natives,  and  it  is  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  this  tongue.  Evidence  is  not  want- 
ing to  |irove  the  considerable  antiquity  of  the  com- 
pilation, and  a  decided  metrical  tendeiicj'  in  its 
composition  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  originally  comjiosrd  in  metre,  and  that  con- 
sequently, like  the  iioems  of  Homer  and  O-ssian, 
belore  it  was  rednceu  to  writing  it  depended  for  its 
popularity  upon  the  aboriginal  memory  alone.  On 
till'  other  hand,  it  must  he  admitted  thiit  the  work 
as  wc  jiossess  it  i)rohalily  docs  not  stand  in  its  pris- 
tine simplicity  ;  that  it  has  become  sophisticated 
in  a  certain  degree  hy  Christian  thought  and  influ- 
ence can  baldly  be  iloubtcd  ;  hut  it  cannot  bo  too 
strongly  insisli^d  upon  that  such  sophistication  is 
merely  a  surface  one,  and  that  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  tin"  lnwrr  stratii  of  aboriginal 
thought.  The  evidcMiceof  language,  too,  is  certain 
priii>r  that  it  was  |ienned  by  none  other  than  a 
member  of   the  Quiche  race.     The   almost  iiiHur- 
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iiiountable  difiiculties  of  the  Quiche  lansuage  ren- 
der it  imi)Ossible  that  a  European  of  the  17th  cent. 
<!ould  have  in  any  way  tampered  with  the  compila- 
tion, and  the  evidence  of  its  contents  is  conclusive, 
as  the  Quiche  mythology  concurs  in  many  respects 
•with  those  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  whicli  were 
as  sealed  books  to  tiie  scholars  of  the  time  in  wliich 
the  MS  was  written.  Furthermore,  the  Quiche 
mythology,  as  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  tiie  Popol 
Vuh,  accords  in  its  general  characteristics  with  the 
great  laws  of  mythologic  science. 

The  Popol  Vuh  is  divided  into  four  books,  tlie 
iirst  cosmological,  the  second  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  certain  hero-gods  in  the  nether  world, 
the  third  detailing  the  origin  and  early  migrations 
of  the  Quiche  race,  and  the  last  a  pseudo-chronicle 
of  the  Quiche  kings. 

In  the  beginning'  we  see  the  pod  Hurakan  ('the  one-lepfged ') 
hovering  in  the  dense  and  primeval  gloom  over  a  waste  of 
waters.  As  a  niit,'hty  wind  he  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea  and  ejaculated  the  one  word  'Earth.'  In  answer  to  his 
evocation  the  solid  land  rose  slowly  from  the  deep— vast,  wet, 
and  unstable.  The  gods  took  counsel  together,  presided  over 
by  Hurakan.  Gucumatz,  the  serpent  covered  with  green 
feathers,  and  Xpiyaooc  and  Xmucane,  male  and  female  creative 
divinities,  were  present. 

Gucumatz  is  merely  a  Quiche  variant  of  the 
Mexican  Quetzalcoatl,  known  to  the  Maya  as 
Kukulcan.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  the 
Nahua  of  Mexico  Quetzalcoatl  was  an  alien  deity, 
and  regarded  as  a  culture-hero  who  brought 
them  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  then  departed, 
whereas  in  the  Popol  Vuh  we  find  him  a  native 
deity,  assisting  in  the  act  of  creation.  It  is  strange 
to  find  him  acting  as  the  inferior  of  Hurakan,  and, 
in  fact,  in  this  pantheon  on  the  whole  we  cannot 
discover  much  afKnity  with  Maya  forms,  so  far 
as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  these.  The  affinities,  oddly  enough, 
seem  to  be  with  Mexican  deities.  E.g.^  Hurakan 
may  be  safely  equated  with  Tezcatlipoca,  and 
Xpiyacoc  and  Xmucane  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  Ometecutli  and  Omeciuatl.  Certainly 
(:iucumatzhas  many  points  of  contact  with  P.  Schell- 
Ivas's  god  P  which  he  identifies  with  Kukulcan. 
As  a  Quiche  deity,  Gucumatz  would  undoubtedly 
seem  to  figure  as  a  rain-god  pure  and  simple — rather 
a  difierent  r6le  from  tliat  which  he  plays  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Mexicans.  His  serpent  form  is 
symbolic  of  water  ;  and,  as  the  god  of  the  elements 
whose  shape  is  serpentine  is  almost  universal 
throughout  N.  America,  but  by  no  means  so  in  the 
southern  sub-continent,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
he  originated  in  the  north.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  as  Quetzalcoatl  he  may  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Mexicans  from  the  Southern  Maya,  and  that 
his  name  and  fame  may  have  filtered  northwards, 
where  they  are  found  even  to-day,  as  in  the 
Kumsnootl,  or  Kanikilak,  of  certain  British  Coluna- 
bian  tribes. 

As  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  gods,  animals  were 
created,  but  as  jet  man  was  not.  The  want  of  a  higher  type  of 
being  was  felt,  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  gods  carved 
mannikins  out  of  wood,  and  endowed  them  with  life.  But 
these  were  frivolous  and  irreverent,  and  in  their  nature  too 
puppet-like  to  be  quite  human  ;  so  the  gods,  irritated  by  their 
conduct,  resolved  upon  their  destruction.  Hurakan  therefore 
sent  a  great  flood  upon  the  mannikin  folk,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  resinous  rain  falling  from  the  heavens.  In  their 
drowning  the  mannikins  were  tormented  by  fierce  birds  which 
plucked  out  their  eyes  and  tore  their  flesh ;  and,  as  the  rain 
increased,  the  animals  and  plants,  and  even  the  domestic 
utensils  that  they  had  made,  their  millstones,  plates,  and  ciu>s, 
rose  up  against  them  and  jeered  at  them.  The  wretched  man- 
nikins rushed  hither  and  thither  in  their  despair,  but  could  find 
no  place  of  shelter,  until  at  last  all  were  drowned,  save  a  mere 
handful  whose  descendants  are  said  to  be  'the  Httle  monkeys 
that  live  in  the  woods.' 

The  composite  character  of  the  Popol  Vuh  may 
be  recognized  from  the  circumstance  that  Me  dis- 
cover at  least  three  agencie.s  assisting  in  the  work 
of  creation.  From  this  it  appears  that  three  sep- 
arate cosmologies  may  have  been  welded  together 


into  one  account,  as  in  the  case  of  other  and  more 
familiar  instances,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
will  readily  occur  to  all  students  of  comparative 
religion. 

After  earth  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this  deluge,  there 
arose  a  being,  orgulous  and  full  of  pride,  named  Vakub-cakix, 
which  signifies  'seven  times  the  colour  of  fire,*  or  'very 
brilliant,'  an  earth-god  like  the  Scandinavian  Jotunn  or  Greek 
Titans,  who  took  the  shape  of  the  arara  bird  or  great  macaw. 
His  eyes  were  of  silver,  his  teeth  of  emerald,  and  his  body  was 
com]>osed  of  various  precious  metals.  His  overweening  conceit 
so  irritated  the  gods  that  they  resolved  upon  his  destruction.  To 
that  end  they  dispatched  the  twin  hero-gods  Hun-alipu  and 
Xbalanque  to  earth,  to  chastise  the  arrogance  of  Vukub-cakix. 
These,  arriving  in  his  domain,  wounded  the  god  severely  in  the 
mouth  with  a  dart  from  a  magic  blow-pipe.  Afterwards,  with 
Xpiyacoc  and  Xmucane,  they  proceeded  to  his  dwelling,  dis- 
guised as  physicians,  and  extracted  the  unfortunate  Titan's 
emerald  teeth,  for  which  they  substituted  grains  of  maize. 
After  the  operation  Vukub-cakix  expired. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  myth  explaining  the 
first  fertilization  of  the  earth  with  seed,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  maize-plant  for  the  green, 
virgin  soil.  But  the  progeny  of  Vukub-cakix  had 
yet  to  be  disposed  of.  Zipacna,  the  earth-heaper, 
and  Cabrakan,  the  earth-quake,  were  also  destroyed 
by  craft,  so  that  the  race  of  Titans  was  now  extinct. 

The  second  book  yields  much  interesting  material 
for  the  mythologist.  It  relates  the  under-world 
adventures  of  Hunhun-ahpu  and  Vukub-hun-ahpu, 
the  sons  of  Xpiyacoc  and  Xmucane. 

Hunhun-ahpu  and  his  brothers  were  great  exponents  of  the 
native  game  of  ball,  a  kind  of  hockey.  On  one  occasion  the 
course  of  their  play  took  them  into  the  vicinity  of  the  realm  of 
Xibalba,  the  under  world,  the  monarchs  of  which  challenged 
them  to  a  game  with  the  malicious  intent,  common  to  all  super- 
natural folk,  of  defeating  and  disgracing  them.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and,  after  crossing  over  a  river  of  blood,  the 
brothers  came  to  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  Quiche  hades, 
where  they  underwent  a  series  of  insults  and  tortures.  First 
they  were  requested  to  place  themselves  in  a  seat  of  honour, 
but  hastily  arose  when  they  found  that  it  was  a  red-hot  stone. 
Then  they  were  thrust  into  the  House  of  Gloom,  where  they  were 
tortured,  killed,  and  buried.  The  head  of  Hunhun-ahpu  was,  how- 
ever, suspended  from  a  tree,  which  speedil3"  became  covered  with 
gourds.  Xquiq  ('blood  '),  the  daughter  of  a  notable  of  Xibalba, 
was  standing  underneath  its  shade,  when  the  head  of  Hunhun- 
ahpu  expectorated  into  her  palm,  so  that  she  conceived.  The 
head  told  her  to  go  to  his  home  on  earth,  where  she  would  be 
received  by  Xiuucane,  to  whom  she  must  tell  the  story  of  the 
brothers'  tragic  fate.  She  did  so,  but  Xmucane  would  not  at 
first  credit  her  story.  Xquiq,  however,  to  prove  her  super- 
natural origin,  gathered  a  basket  of  maize  where  no  maize  grew 
— quite  a  natural  thing  for  a  deity  of  the  under  world  to  do,  as 
they  are  invariably  associated  with  the  growing  of  grain. 
Xquiq  became  the  mother  of  Hun-ahpu  and  Xbalanque,  the 
twin-heroes  alluded  to  in  the  fii-st  book.  They  were  so  noisy 
that  Xmucane,  their  grandmother,  thrust  them  out  of  doors. 
Extremely  precocious,  they  were  made  to  clear  ground  for  the 
plantation  of  maize,  but,  as  they  possessed  magic  tools  which 
could  work  of  themselves,  they  went  on  hunting  expeditions 
and  neglected  their  duties,  and  during  the  night  the  wild 
animals  met  and  undid  the  work  that  the  magic  tools  had  ac- 
complished. The  brothers  watched  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ii;g  the  miscreants,  but  the  animals  escaped,  all  save  one,  the 
rat,  which  in  return  for  its  life  recounted  to  them  the  glorious 
deeds  of  their  father  and  uncle,  and  how  they  had  been  en- 
trapped in  Xibalba.  Shortly  after  this  the  twins  theuiselvee 
received  a  challenge  to  play  ball  from  the  lords  of  the  under 
world,  which  they  accepted.  On  their  arrival  in  Xibalba,  the 
community  of  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  lines 
of  a  Tiati\e  secret  society  with  a  form  of  initiation,  they  passed 
scatheless  through  several  of  the  ordeals,  and  defeated  the  lords 
of  tlie  Plutonian  realm  at  ball.  They  were  placed  in  the  House 
of  Lances,  but  escaped  by  bribing  tlie  lancers.  They  were  then 
thrust  into  the  House  of  Cold,  where  they  cheated  their  tor- 
mentors by  warming  themselves  with  burning  pine-cones.  In 
the  House  of  Tigers  and  the  House  of  Gloom  they  passed  a 
night  each  without  misfortune,  but  in  the  House  of  Bats  Hun- 
ahpu's  head  was  cut  off  by  Camazotz,  ruler  of  the  bats.  The 
iiead  was  suspended  in  the  ball-court,  but  the  tortoise  passed 
by  the  severed  neck  of  Hun-ahpu,  to  which  it  became  attached, 
turning  into  a  new  head. 

The  Camazotz  here  referred  to  is  a  figure  of  some 
importance.  With  the  Central  American  peoples 
generally  the  bat  was  the  symbol  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  therefore  Camazotz  is  the  god  of  subter- 
ranean caves  in  which  that  animal  is  usually  found. 
It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  here  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  form  of  the  deity  of  mountain  caverns  and  cave- 
worsliip.  Pictures  of  the  bat-god  are  found  in  the 
Borgian,  Vatican,  and  Fejervary  Codices  —  all 
Mexican    MSS — as    Seler    first  pointed  out,   and 
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this  is  strange,  as  in  Mexico  itself  the  cult  of  a  bat- 
god  does  not  appear  to  have  been  knowTi.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  MSS  which  give  representations 
of  this  god  originated  near  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  nearer  the  sphere  of  Maya 
influence.  In  the  Borgian  Codex  the  bat-god  is 
represented  as  holding  a  severed  human  head  in 
the  left  hand,  and  as  in  the  act  of  tearing  a  man's 
head  from  the  body  with  his  right  hand.  He  is 
also  frequently  met  with  on  the  Copan  reliefs,  and 
in  the  ilaya  Dresden  Codex,  and  his  head  appears 
in  the  Maya  conventional  sign  for  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  north.  In  a  vase  excavated  by  E.  P. 
Dieseldorft'  he  is  well  portrayed  with  outstretched 
wings  on  which  are  depicted  half-moons,  symbolic 
of  his  nocturnal  cliaracter.  We  find  his  name  also 
reproduced  in  that  of  the  two  royal  families  of  tlie 
Cakchiquels,  who  were  called  Ah-po-zotzil  and 
Ah-po-xa,  and,  according  to  another  passage  in  tlie 
Popol  Vuh,  we  find  that  the  Cakchiquels  designated 
him  Zotzilaha  Cliamalcan,  who,  we  are  told,  took 
the  bat  for  liis  image.  But  Zotzilaha  does  not 
mean  '  bat,'  but  '  bat's  house,'  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  god  possessed  more 
than  one  form,  i.e.,  that,  besides  the  bat  which  lie 
symbolized,  he  liad  the  form  of  a  cave-god. 

The  brothers,  having  outmtted  their  tiendiah  hosts,  now 
entered  upon  a  veritable  orjr.v  of  magic,  even  submittine  to  be 
killed  and  coming  to  life  a^jain,  after  their  bones  hacl  been 
beaten  to  powder  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  monarch?  of 
Xibalba  requested  to  be  killed  also,  but,  as  the  brothers  omitted 
to  r(-vive  them,  their  reij?n  was  at  an  end.  They  then  showed 
themselvesin  their  true  colours,  degraded  the  princes  of  Xibalba, 
and.  after  paying  fitting  funeral  honours  to  their  father  and 
uncle,  set  them  in  the  heavens  as  the  sun  and  moon. 

In  this  myth  it  is  easy  to  see  the  harrying  of 
hell  so  common  to  the  mythologies  of  all  nation.s. 
The  Quiche  Xibalba  is,  of  course,  a  place  of  tlie 
dead,  with  many  departments,  like  the  Egyptian 
Amenti,  where  both  just  and  unjust  alike  arc 
lodged.  The  savage  mind  trembles  at  the  idea  of 
a  place  of  eternal  tiooiii  ol  which  it  knows  nothing ; 
therefore  it  invents  myths  of  the  descent  into  its 
hades  of  its  most  lieroic  and  god-like  figures,  who 
are  described  as  achieving  the  conquest  of  the 
terrors  of  death  and  hell,  and  making  tlie  way 
easy  for  those  who  come  after  them. 

Ill  the  third  book  we  find  the  gods  once  more  in 
council,  their  object  this  time  being  the  creation  of 
man. 

Four  perfect  men  were  fashioned  by  Uurakan  out  of  red  and 
wliite  maize.  But  these  beings  were  too  jierfect,  and  in  know- 
ledge closely  approached  to  the  gods  themselves.  The  creators, 
alarmed  at  this  condition  of  things,  felt  that  it  was  not  good  that 
man  should  apprcach  them  in  wisdom,  so  they  contracted  his 
,ight  so  that  he  might  only  be  able  to  see  a  portion  of  the  earth. 
The  gods  then  provided  the  first  (our  men  with  wives.  These 
eight  people  were  the  ancestors  of  the  (Quiche  only,  the  progeni- 
tora  of  otlier  tribes  being  created  subsetpiently.  As  yet  there 
was  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  and.  despite  the  prayers  of  the 
early  Quiche,  no  luminary  appeared.  A  desire  to  migrate; 
came  upon  the  first  men,  and  they  set  out  (or  Tulan-Zuiva. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this  locality  with  the  city 
of  Tollan,  the  capital  of  the  Toltecs  of  ancient  Mexico.  In 
that  pla<'e  the  i/iiicbe  received  gods,  each  man  being  given  a 
special  and  probably  tribal  deity.  One  of  these,  Tobil,  whose 
name  signilies  '  the  rumbler,'  and  who  is  a  thinider-  and  rain, 
god,  probably  a  variant  of  Qtietzalcoati  or  flucumatz,  supiilied 
the  emigrants  with  (Ire  by  Htrtking  his  feet  (which  were  com. 
posed  of  flint)  together,  and  profhicing  lightning.  At  Tulun 
the  speech  of  men  betmrne  confoun(led,  so  that  the  four 
progenitors  of  the  Quiche  could  no  longer  cximprelicnd  one 
another.  Leaving  Tulan  under  the  li'a<lershii>  of  Tohil,  they 
wandered  on,  meeting  innumerable  hardships,  making  tbeirway 
through  flesolate  mountain-nasses,  atKi  passing  through  the  sen, 
which  was  miraculously  divirled  for  their  Journey  from  Hh<ire  to 
shore.  At  length  they  came  to  the  mountain  llacAvit^,  called 
after  one  of  their  gods,  where  they  halted,  as  they  had  been  told 
that  at  this  9\hi\  they  shmild  see  the  sun.  At  last  ho  appeiirrd 
al>ove  the  horiiron,  weak  and  ns  rellectcd  In  a  glass,  antl,  as  his 
beams  lights  upon  I  hem,  (hu  tribal  gods  wore  turned  into 
stone,  as  were  the  gf^ls  wr,r,<blppcd  by  the  animals. 

It  i«  probable  tlial  tliis  myth  recounts  a  miprn- 
tion  from  the  cold  north  to  the  warm  south.  The 
sun  LTowH  Htrongcr  iw  tlie  journey  jirococds,  wliiiih 
would    Hccm    to   "how    that,    to    begin    with,    llie 


ancestors  of  the  Quiche  people  must  have  dwell 
in  a  comparatively  cold  climate.  T.  A.  Joyce 
(Mexican  Archceulogy,  p.  362  f. )  sees  in  this  mytli 
the  adoption  of  a  solar  calendar  or  rather  the  fixing 
of  a  date  to  form  a  starting-point  for  a  time-count 
modelled  on  solar  time.  The  whole  myth  is  strik- 
ingly akin  to  that  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  but  the  conditions  of  migration  under- 
gone by  the  Quiche,  though  similar  to  those  re- 
counted in  the  book  of  Exodus,  possess  as  many 
points  of  dillerence,  and  are  by  no  means  a  mere 
variation  of  the  Scriptural  version,  as  stated  by 
shortsighted  collators  of  both.  The  best  proof 
that  the  myth  is  of  purely  native  origin  is  that 
such  myths  of  undoubted  aboriginal  manufacture 
abound  in  America.  Thus  we  find  in  an  Aztec 
migration-myth  in  the  Boturini  Collection  that  the 
Aztecs  issuing  from  Aztlan  carried  their  god  Huit- 
zilopochtli  before  them  when  tliey  came  bj'  watei 
to  Colhuacan.  We  also  find  a  similar  myth  in  the 
Wallam  Olam,  or  Painted  Records  of  the  Lenap6 
Indians,  which  state  that  the  Lenape  left  the  dwell- 
ing of  Talli  for  the  Snake  Land,  to  reach  which 
they  passed  over  the  water  of  the  frozen  sea.  The 
Popol  Vvh,  indeed,  may  be  a  dim  and  distant  echo 
of  a  migration  from  N.E.  Asia  to  American  soil. 
The  circumstance  that  the  tribal  gods  of  the  Quiche 
were  turned  to  stone  on  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
recalls  a  myth  of  the  Zuiii  Indi.ans  of  New  Mexico, 
in  which  the  gieat  gods  turned  certain  animals 
into  stone,  which  afterwards  became  fetishes. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Popol  Vnh  is  almost 
purely  psendo-liistorical,  and  as  such  possesses  no 
interest  for  the  student  of  comparative  religion. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  Popol  Vuh 
is  the  New  World's  richest  mythological  mine, 
abounding  with  treasure  awaiting  those  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  unearth  it.  In  especial  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  throws  much  light  upon 
tlie  mythologies  of  the  Mexicans  and  Maya,  but 
our  knowledge  of  these  is  so  slight  that  at  present 
it  is  found  not  a  little  diificult  to  apply  the  light 
shed  by  the  Popol  Vuh  so  as  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  surrounds  them. 

LlTBRATi'iiR. — Brasseur  de  Bourbourp,  Popol  TuA,  Paris, 
1861 ;  F.  Ximenez,  Los  Hixtorias  liel  Oriiiin  dt>  ios  ImiioH  de 
(?twifcn(«/a,Vienna,  186G;  L.  SpeDCO,77)/-  I'upot  riiA(in  '  Popular 
Studies  in  Mvtholo'jv,  Romance,  and  Folk-lore  '  series),  I,ondon, 
lOOS,  The  Myths  vj  'Mexico  and  Peru,  do.  lillH  ;  T.  A.  Joyce, 
Mexican  A rchoioUigy ,  do.  1914.  The  brief  esjtay  of  Max  Miillcr 
upon  the  Popol  Vuh  is  worthless.  A  tr.  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion in  Austria,  and  a  tr.  from  the  original  Quiche  is  understood 
to  be  in  progress  by  a  distinguished  German  student  of  Mexican 
archaiology.  LkWIS  SPKNCK. 

PORPHYRY.— See  Neo-Platonism. 
PORTENTS.— See  Prodigies  and  Portents. 
PORT  ROYAL.— See  Jansenism 

POSITIVISM.— I.  Derivation  and  definition. 

—  Dcrivcil  from  the  Vronvhjm.silif,  'snro,'  'certain,' 
'positivism'  was  the  term  clio.srn  by  Augu.ste 
Cfomtc  to  designate  a  system  of  tlimight  and  life 
dealing  with  realities  and  based  on  the  sure  results 
reached  by  sciciitilic  methods,  which  aimeil  not 
only  at  certainty,  but  also  at  precisii)ii  in  the  vary- 
ing degree  that  each  particular  branch  of  science 
allows.  When,  however,  the  word  was  apiilied  to 
a  system  of  life  as  well  as  of  thought,  it  obtained 
the  ndditii)iial  connotalioii  of  '  useful ' ;  and,  as 
our  Uiiowlc'dge  of  I  he  world  depends  on  the  iiowors 
of  maiiUind,  we  also  get  the  moaning  'relalive.' 
With  the  study  of  biology  ami  sociology,  science 
becomes  organic,  and,  willi  tlie  recugiiition  of  the 
union  of  niaiiUind  in  the  social  organism,  sym- 
jiatlietic.  Positivism,  (licrcfore,  in  snito  of  its 
naiiio,   is  not   purely   intellectual.     It  is  not  only 
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leal,  certain,  and  precise,  but  also  useful,  relative, 
organic,  and  sympathetic. 

2.  History  before  Comte. — The  general  applica- 
tion of  scientilic  methods,  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  ordered  knowledge,  the  building  up  in 
turn  of  the  various  abstract  sciences — all  this  has 
been  a  long  and  gradual  process.  While  in  the 
theocracies  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  concrete  facts 
were  observed,  recorded,  and  utilized,  calendars 
made,  canals  dug,  land  measured,  temples  and 
pyramids  built,  it  was  only  in  Greece  that  abstract 
laws  of  eo-e.\istence  and  succession  were  formu- 
lated. But  the  abstract  science  of  Greece  made 
considerable  progress  only  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy ;  it  was  essentially  statical,  failing  to 
solve  even  so  simple  a  problem  as  that  presented 
by  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  ;  it  did  not 
reach  the  subjects — health,  politics,  morals — most 
interesting  to  mankind,  for  in  these  subjects  Greek 
knowledge  remained  almost  entirely  concrete  and 
empirical.  Other  interests  and  needs,  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  law,  the  rise  of  a  new  religion,  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  distracted  tlie  attention 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  Greek  science  not  only 
ceased  to  make  progress,  but  would  have  been  lost, 
had  it  not  been  preserved  and  even  slightly 
increased  by  the  Arabs.  At  the  Renaissance  the 
scientilic  advance  was  resumed.  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo  introduced  the  new  astronomy  ; 
the  earth  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe  ; 
problems  of  motion  were  successfully  solved. 
Bacon  and  Descartes  discussed  the  purpose, 
methods,  and  scope  of  science,  and  the  former 
foresaw  its  extension  to  social  and  moral  pheno- 
mena. In  the  two  centuries  after  Bacon  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  made 
great  progress,  and  a  long  series  of  thinkers  began 
tentatively  to  investigate  the  laws  of  social  struc- 
ture and  development,  the  working  of  the  human 
iiiind,  and  the  relation  of  subject  and  object. 
Building  on  the  results  of  these  labours  and 
gathering  up  the  scattered  threads  of  these  18th 
cent,  investigations,  Comte  founded  a  scientihc 
philosoiihy  and  a  purely  human  religion. 

3.  Comte. — Auguste  Comte  was  born  at  Mont- 
pellier  on  19th  Jan.  1798,  the  son  of  a  revenue 
oflScer  of  small  means.  His  parents  were  royalists 
and  devout  Catholics,  but  he  had  abandoned  theo- 
logy before  he  was  fifteen,  and  was  throughout  his 
life  a  firm  republican.  At  the  Lyc(5e  at  JNIuntpellier 
he  showed  such  precocity  that,  while  still  a  pupil, 
he  took  the  place  of  the  absent  mathematical 
professor.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  famous  Poly- 
technic School,  first  of  his  list  in  the  entrance  ex- 
amination when  sixteen,  though  he  was  not  allowed 
to  join  till  the  next  year.  In  1816 — the  year  after 
Waterloo — he  took  a  leading  part  in  a  demonstra- 
tion against  an  unpopular  otticial,  and  was  expelled 
with  the  other  students  of  his  year,  the  whole 
school  being  suspected  of  republican  sentiments. 
He  was,  however,  already  known  to  some  eminent 
men,  and  on  their  recommendation  he  obtained 
pupils.  Later  he  was  appointed  to  two  small 
mathematical  posts  in  the  Polytechnic  as  teacher 
and  examiner.  Having  already  published  some 
important  essays,  he  began,  in  1826,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  positive  philosophy,  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  mental  breakdown  ;  but  after  his 
recovery  it  was  resumed  and  completed.  The 
course  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  of  the  day,  and  formed  a  first  sketch 
of  the  Positive  Ph'dusophy  (6  vols.,  183CM2).  This 
was  followed  in  1848  by  the  General  View  of  Posi- 
tivism, the  introduction  to  his  second  great  work, 
\.\\Q Positior  Polity  (4  vols.,  the  last  being  published 
in  1854).  Between  the  two  works  his  outlook  on 
life  had  developed.  An  early  marriage  had  turned 
out  unhappy  ;  his  wife  grudged  his  devotion  to  his 


chosen  task,  and  wished  to  direct  his  powers  into 
more  lucrative  channels ;  eventually  she  left  him. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  formed  a  devoteil  friend- 
ship for  Madame  de  Vaux,  whose  husband  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  Clotilde  de  Vaux  was  not 
perhaps  a  wonuin  of  exceptional  mental  capacity, 
b\it  she  was  quite  able  to  appreciate  Comte's 
genius.  She  was  not,  however,  in  the  least  in 
love  with  him,  and  their  friendship  led  to  no  closer 
union.  It  began  in  April  1844,  and  ended  by  her 
death  just  a  year  later.  This  short  episode  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  his  career.  From  the  outset,  as 
he  had  shown  in  his  early  essays,  he  had  sought 
the  good  of  mankind  as  the  proper  goal  of  all 
human  effort.  But  he  had  sought  it  by  an  intel- 
lectual regeneration,  a  philosophy  of  science,  a 
synthesis  of  human  knowledge.  Clotilde  de  Vaux 
could  add  nothing  to  his  intellectual  equipment, 
but  their  friendship  opened  his  eyes  to  sides  of 
human  life  previously  unseen,  to  other  needs  of 
the  human  heart  and  other  values  in  human  con- 
duct. Henceforth,  while  recognizing  the  primary 
necessity  of  scientific  sj'nthesis,  he  saw  that  tliere 
must  be  a  synthesis  embracing  all  sides  of  human 
nature,  action,  and  affection  as  well  as  intellect — 
in  other  words,  a  religion  at  once  scientilic  and 
human.  Thus  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity.  This  was  the  dominant 
note  of  the  Positive  Polity  and  the  Catechism  of 
Positive  lieligiun.  In  his  last  work,  the  Subjective 
Synt/iesis,  he  returned  to  mathematics,  considered 
from  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view.  A  com- 
p.anion  treatise  on  morals  he  did  not  live  to  write. 
lie  died  on  5th  Sept.  1857,  in  Paris,  and  was  buried 
in  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  outside  the  Sorbonne  in 
1898.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  was  deprived 
of  his  posts  at  the  Polytechnic ;  for  the  scientific 
specialists  disliked  his  insistence  on  synthesis,  and 
vehemently  rejected  his  claim  that  science  should 
fulfil  a  social  mission.  Some  of  his  earlier  sup- 
porters, notably  M.  P.  E.  Littr6  and  .John  Stuart 
Mill,  declined  to  follow  him  in  his  religious  de- 
velopments. But  he  gathered  round  him  a  small 
body  of  disciples  who  remained  after  his  death  to 
defend  his  memory  and  propagate  his  ideas. 

When  twenty  years  old,  Comte  became 
acquainted  with  Henri  Saint-Simon  (1760-1825), 
who  was  already  famous.  Saint-Simon  liad  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  reformed  social  order  in  which 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  should  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  originators  of  modern  socialism,  though 
the  word  was  then  unknown,  while,  unlike  most 
socialists,  he  had  no  confidence  in  democratic 
institutions.  He  believed  that  the  new  order 
must  rest  on  a  basis  of  science  ;  but  he  had  led 
a  roving  and  adventurous  life  little  compatible 
with  scientific  studies.  This  lack  Comte  seemed 
eminently  fitted  to  supply.  He  wrote  his  two 
earliest  essays  under  Saint-Simon's  influence,  and 
the  third  at  his  request ;  but,  when  this  was 
written,  it  was  the  master  who  first  perceived  the 
discrepancy  between  bis  ideas  and  those  of  his 
disciple.  Saint-Simon  had  expressed  his  purpose 
in  the  title  which  he  had  suggested  :  '  Plan  of  the 
Scientific  Operations  necessary  for  reorganizing 
Society.'  He  wanted  an  immediate  application  of 
science  to  this  purpose.  Comte  saw  that  much 
more  was  needed,  and  that  a  much  longer  task  laj' 
before  him :  a  new  science  of  sociology  must  be 
founded  irrespective  of  any  immediate  application ; 
and  science  itself  stood  in  need  of  reorganization. 
He  soon  came  to  see  that  a  scientihc  philosophy 
must  precede  a  polity  founded  on  science.  Thus, 
after  six  years,  master  and  disciple  separated  ;  and 
Comte,  who  in  every  other  case  was  so  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors, 
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always  insisleil  that  Coudi'ieet  was  his  immediate 
intellectual  ancestor,  and  that  he  owed  nothing  to 
Saint-Simon.  It  is  trae  that  he  gained  little 
intellectually  from  the  connexion ;  for  Saint- 
Simon's  ideas  were  constantly  changing  and  often 
inconsistent — he  was  a  visionary  rather  than  a 
systematic  thinker.  Nevertheless,  Comte  was 
affected  both  for  good  and  for  evil :  for  good,  since 
Saint-Simon  was  well  lifted  to  impress  on  him  the 
need  of  reconstruction,  and  had  some  confused 
glimpses  of  its  true  conditions ;  for  evil,  because 
he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  Saint-Simon's 
tendency  to  expect  quick  results  and  to  outrun 
scientific  forecast  in  his  zeal  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Krst  is,  indeed,  the  common  failing  of 
reformers  ;  the  second  led  Comte  to  make  his  fore- 
casts of  the  future  more  detailed  than  the  complex 
character  of  social  phenomena  allows. 

It  was  in  this  third  essay  (182'2)  that  Comte  put 
forward  his  law  of  intellectual  development,  which 
he  named  the  'Law  of  the  Three  States,'  and  bis 
classification  of  the  sciences.  The  former  had 
already  been  stated  by  Turgot  in  an  early  thesis, 
but  without  adequate  proof  or  recognition  of  its 
scope  ;  and  it  was  open  to  fatal  misunderstanding 
unless  combined  with  a  classification  of  the  sciences 
in  the  order  of  their  historic  development.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  law  bj-  Comte  : 

*Frora  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect  each  branch  of 
knowledge,  in  its  development,  is  necessarily  obliged  to  pass 
through  three  different  theoretical  stales :  the  theological  or 
fictitious  state;  the  metaphysical  or  abstract  state;  the 
scientific  or  positive  state '  {Early  Eetayi  in  Social  Philosophy, 
Eng.  tr.2,  p.  131). 

In  the  first  stage  men,  interpreting  the  unknown 
by  the  known,  attribute  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  without  to  the  action  of  beings  moved  by 
human  passions ;  in  the  third  they  content  them- 
selves with  discovering  the  order  in  which  events 
occur,  noting  the  relations  of  co-existence  or 
succession,  which  give  the  conditions  of  human 
action.  Between  these  there  is  a  transitional 
stJige  in  which  personified  or  merely  verbal  entit  ies 
take  the  place  of  divine  wills.  Thus  a  pestilence, 
which  is  in  primitive  times  or  among  backward 
peoples  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods,  pa-sses  into 
an  entity,  which  comes  and  goes  without  assigned 
cause,  till  with  increasing  knowledge  the  conditions 
of  its  appearance  and  the  cour.se  of  its  development 
are  discovered,  its  microbe  isolated,  it  may  be,  and 
so  its  prevention  or  cure  becomes  possible.  The 
natural  rights  .of  man,  supjiosed  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  under  all  conditions,  supi)ly  an  exani]>le 
in  politics  of  the  metaphysical  transition  from  the 
divine  right  of  kings  to  the  ordering  of  .society  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  developing  civiliza- 
tion. Of  such  entities  Nature  is  the  most  general. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  transiti<m  it  ia  hardly 
distinguishable  from  a  divinity  or  at  leiust  a  living 
being,  as  in  such  expressions  as  '  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.'  In  the  end  it  becomes  a  convenient 
gnminary  for  the  totality  of  phenomena  and  their 
laws. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  Law  of 
the  Tliree  States,  a  classification  of  the  absfiact 
Nciemes  wiik  necessary.  Comte  projioscd  to  ninge 
them  in  a  linear  series,  beginning  with  the  most 
general  and  »im|ile  and  proceeding  to  the  most 
H[H;cial  and  complex  —  mat  hematics,  astronomy 
(celestial  physics),  physics,  clieniistry,  biology,  and 
sociology,  to  whicli  lie  aftcrwanls  addeil  ethics, 
the  firNt  four  IxHng  oondenHcd  into  coNinology  on 
occftnioii.  This  order  was  that  aclually  followed 
by  the  scien'CK  in  their  historic  di;vclopmcnt--tlie 
onler  in  wliicli  tln'y  In  turn  reached  the  positive 
HtAgc.  Herbert  Spencer  attacked  this  classifica- 
tion on  the  grounil  that  no  lincnr  arrangement  was 
poMHible,  the  sciences  iMiing  intcrdeiiendent.  Hut 
oInKNificntion   is  a    logical    artifice,   which    usually 


accentuates  the  divisions  found  in  nature,  ami  is 
intended  for  the  assistance  of  human  reason.  For 
exposition  a  linear  order  is  necessary,  and  of  such 
orders  Comte's  conforms  most  nearly  to  the  order 
of  historical  development ;  and  in  its  main  lines  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Spencer  himself  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  synthetic  philosophy,  with  one  amend- 
ment which  does  not  affect  the  order  of  the  series. 
This  amendment  consists  in  the  intercalation  of 
psychology  between  biology  and  sociology.  In 
fact,  the  most  serious  criticism  directed  against 
Comte's  classification  is  that  he  has  treated 
psychology  as  a  department  —  the  concluding 
section — of  biolog)'  and  not  as  a  separate  science  ; 
but,  if  the  criticism  be  allowed,  it  would  mean  only 
the  insertion  of  a  new  term,  not  a  recasting  of  tl;e 
whole.  Whether  psychology  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  separate  science  depends,  according  to  Comte's 
principles,  on  whether  it  reqtiires  a  new  method ; 
for  the  main  distinction  between  the  various 
sciences  lies  in  the  methods  necessary  for  their 
investigation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  if  we  consider  the  Law  of 
the  Three  States  in  combination  with  the  clas.sitica- 
tion  of  the  sciences,  that  at  any  given  period  all 
three  stages  will  be  represented,  the  simpler 
sciences  being  already  positive,  while  the  more 
complex  are  partly  or  wholly  metaphysical  or  theo- 
logical. In  the  earliest  societies  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  some  simple  positive  notions  will  have 
been  derived  from  practical  life,  while  even  in  the 
present  age  the  most  complex  sciences  have  not 
become  completely  positive. 

Comte  is  generally  recognized  as  the  founder  of 
sociology.  It  is  true  that  the  necessary  conditions 
of  human  society  were  discussed  by  Aristotle,  and 
that  therefore,  in  its  purely  statii^al  aspects,  the 
subject  was  studied  in  ancient  Greece.  Early  in 
the  18th  cent.  Vico  attempted  to  establish  a  new 
.science  of  society,  but  the  necessary  foundation  in 
the  simpler  .sciences  was  wanting ;  the  same 
century  saw  the  successful  treatment  of  many 
isolated  que.stions  relating  to  social  -structure  and 
development ;  and  towards  its  close  Herder,  Kant, 
and  Condorcet  sought  the  laws  of  the  progress 
of  civiliz.ition  in  the  study  of  history.  Hut  Comte 
was  the  first  to  map  out  the  field  of  sociology,  to 
show  its  true  relation  to  tlie  earlier  sciences, 
especially  liiology,  to  distinguish  .social  statics 
from  social  dynamics,  and  to  put  forward  and 
apply  I  lie -■■pccial  method  proper  to  the  latter.  In 
this,  which  Comte  called  'historic  filiation'  and 
.1.  S.  Mill  'inverse  deduction,' a  generalization  is 
made  inductively  from  the  facts  of  liistory.  Then 
the  same  result  is  deduced  by  showing  how  the 
sequence  of  events  could  be  attributed  to  tlie 
known  facts  of  human  nature,  or  to  what  we 
already  know  of  the  devclo]mi('nt  of  societies  and 
the  comlitions  of  social  action.  Ity  this  method 
Comte  reached  his  law  of  inlullcctual  development 
and  corrcs|i(>nding  laws  of  the  evolution  of  activity 
and  all'i'ction.  'I'hns  in  the  Western  transition, 
while  human  activity  was  at  first  organized  for 
conquest  anil  then  for  ihli'iice,  eventmilly  industry 
becomes  rccogni/cil  as  the  chief  oci'iipatioti  of 
mankind.  In  correspondence  with  this  the  status 
of  the  workers  changes  from  slavery  to  serfdom 
and  then  to  freedom.  In  the  last  stage  there  is  a 
further  advance  from  I  lie  metaphysical  concept  of 
individual  rights  and  the  absolute  control  of 
wealth  by  ils  jiosscssor  to  the  H,<'('(»pl;infi' of  soci.tl 
duly  or  convenience  as  regnlatiii'!  iiiilnsi rial  rela- 
tions. In  the  language  of  I'icrrc  I.iiHilte.  ("onite's 
successor  as  leadri'  of  the  I'ositivist  body,  we 
should  regard  'wealth  as  social  in  its  origin  and 
destination  '  (7'/ic  l'<i.iiti.ve,  Scii'vcc  d/  iMnriils,  Eng. 
tr.,  p.  191).  >So,  too,  there  is  a  widening  of  the 
moral    sphere,  a  law  of    ninral    progress.     At  one 
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time  moral  iluties  are  bounded  by  the  family,  class, 
or  tribe.  Later  they  are  extended  to  all  of  the 
same  city  or  nation.  Finally,  tliey  include  the 
whole  hnnia:i  race. 

The  lieUl  of  social  statics,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  cultivated  from  ancient  times.  Comte,  how- 
ever, made  some  important  additions  to  the  work 
of  his  predecessors.  He  brought  out  more  fully 
than  they  had  done  the  co-ordination  that  exists 
between  institutions  in  corresponding  stages  of 
social  evolution,  while  avoiding  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing this  co-ordination  to  be  as  exact  as  in  biology, 
where  K.  Owen  was  able  from  a  single  bone  to 
reconstruct  the  form  of  an  extinct  bird.  More 
important  is  Comte's  classification  of  the  elements 
of  society — first  into  spiritual  and  temporal,  these 
tending  to  further  subdivision,  the  former  into 
emotionals  and  intellectuals,  the  latter  into  chiefs 
and  people.  The  progi-ess  of  sociology  has  not 
been  so  rajiid  as  Comte  hoped,  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized  as  a  science  under  that  name, 
which  he  gave  it.  The  chief  sociologists  since  his 
time  have  pursued  the  study  from  rather  ditl'erent 
.standpoints.  Herbert  Spencer  has  dealt  largely 
with  the  influence  on  the  social  organism  of  the  laws 
of  the  lower  sciences,  especially  the  biological  laws 
of  heredity.  P.  G.  Frederic  Le  Play  has  shown  how 
the  environment  chiefly  affects  social  structure  and 
development  indirectly  through  its  control  of 
industry,  the  work  of  the  hunter,  the  hsher,  the 
shepherd,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  each  giving  rise 
to  a  different  type  of  civilization.  But  in  sociology 
physical  and  biological  laws  only  give  the  condi- 
tions of  social  existence.  The  environment  is 
most  powerful  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization 
and  becomes  less  and  less  so  as  the  social  heritage 
grows.  Following  the  example  of  other  sciences, 
sociology  must  discover  laws  by  the  direct  study 
of  social  phenomena,  the  structure  of  human 
societies,  and  the  development  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. In  this  field  Comte  has  been  the  chief 
pioneer. 

The  importance  of  his  discoveries  is  seen  in  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  history.  He  traces  the 
development  of  civilization  from  fetishism  or 
animism,  through  astrolatry,  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  polytheism,  found  in  a  theo- 
cratic form  in  the  great  river  valleys,  isolated  by 
strong  natural  barriers,  as  in  Egypt,  or  in  a 
military  form  in  Greece  or  Rome.  In  Greece 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country  did 
not  favour  a  career  of  conquest,  and  amid  the 
freedom  and  rivalry  of  the  small  city-States  Greek 
art  and  Greek  science  arose.  Rome,  on  the  con- 
trary, conquered  and  united  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Polytheism  passed  into  monotheism  and 
conquest  into  defence.  For  some  centuries  the 
energies  and  intellect  of  the  West  were  occupied 
in  civilizing  the  barbarian  and  creating  the 
Catholic  Church.  But,  as  that  was  accomplished, 
a  new  intellectual  curiosity  arose,  stimulated  by 
contact  with  the  Muhammadan  world  and  later  by 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning.  From  the  14tn 
cent,  onwards  Europe  entered  on  that  revolutionary 
transition  which  culminated  in  the  18th.  But, 
alongsideof  the  movement  of  destruction,  the  break- 
down of  the  old  institutions  and  beliefs,  there  was 
a  movement  of  constiuction,  the  building  up  of 
modern  science.  In  this  growth  of  science  Comte 
saw  the  promise  of  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
era,  for  scientific  results  were  true  for  all,  tran- 
scending national  bounds  and  giving  a  certitude  in 
which  all  could  share.  From  a  study  of  the  past 
he  reached  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  era:  (1)  as  the  field  of 
.scientific  investigation  was  continually  enlarging, 
as  that  was  beconiing  more  and  more  the  test  of 
certitude  and  the  bond  of  intellectual  unity,  the 


philosophy  of  the  future  must  be  founded  on 
science,  and  the  religion  of  the  future  must  be 
compatible  with  science;  (2)  however  much  the 
peace  of  the  world  might  be  troubled  by  nations 
in  a  more  backward  stage  of  civilization — and  even 
in  Europe  some  are  behind  others — industry  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  chief  occupation  of 
man's  energies ;  peace  was  becoming  normal,  war 
abnormal ;  (3)  in  politics  the  metaphysical  concep- 
tion of  natural  rights,  the  same  in  all  places  and 
times,  was  giving  way  to  the  acceptance  of  duties, 
changing  with  the  development  of  civilization ; 
(4)  conduct  was  being  more  and  more  judged  by 
human  and  social  standards.  Aristotle  had  de- 
scribed man  as  a  civic  animal.  '  We  are  members 
one  of  another'  (Eph  4-^),  St.  Paul  proclaimed. 
In  the  17th  cent,  this  recognition  of  solidarity 
was  extended — at  least  in  the  intellectual  sphere — 
to  continuity,  when  Pascal  said  : 

'The  whole  euccession  of  men  during  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries  should  be  considered  as  one  man,  ever  living  and 
continually  learning '(Prt/ace  mr  le  TraiU  du  Vide,  (Euvree, 
Paris,  ISOS,  ii.  139). 

In  Comte's  view  the  human  race  formed  one  great 
organism,  Hmnanity,  living  a  continuous  life  in 
accordance  with  its  own  laws  of  development,  its 
elements  becoming  more  and  more  closely  con- 
nected. The  individual  as  such  is  an  abstraction  ; 
for  every  one  is  a  member  of  a  family,  then  of  a 
city  or  nation,  and  finally  of  Humanity,  which  is 
made  up  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  these 
collective  elements  the  thought  and  life  of  each 
individual  depend,  and  that  thought  and  life 
necessarily  differ  in  different  stages  of  human 
development.  Each  is  the  child  of  his  own  nation 
and  time. 

Religion,  in  Comte's  deBnition,  consists  in  the 
full  harmony  of  life,  and  embraces  equally  the 
heart  and  the  intellect,  'for  both  of  these  must 
concur  to  produce  any  true  unity  of  life'  (Positive 
Politif,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  8).  Its  function  is  to  regulate 
the  individual  life  and  to  combine  collective  lives. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  development  this 
was  attained  by  the  unconscious  creation,  first  of 
fetishes,  then  of  gods,  the  unknown  outside  being 
interpreted  in  terms  of  men's  own  feelings.  But 
intellectually,  in  one  department  after  another, 
natural  laws  take  the  place  of  divine  wills,  and 
in  morals  the  desire  to  please  or  appease  the  gods 
becomes  less  potent  as  a  motive  for  good  actions 
than  the  love  of  our  fellow-men.  Humanity  thus 
becomes  the  new  centre  of  unity  ;  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  a  religion  capable  of  uniting  all,  and 
'Live  for  others'  its  guiding  principle.  The  term 
'  altruism,'  now  in  general  use,  was  introduced  by 
Comte. 

Three  sources  of  misunderstanding  must  be 
guarded  against  in  considering  this  religion.  (1) 
It  is  not  mere  cosmopolitanism.  Humanity  is 
made  up  of  families  and  nations.  F'or  the  great 
mass  of  men  and  women — indeed,  for  all  in  many 
relations  of  their  lives — it  must  be  served  through 
service  to  family  and  country,  to  kinsmen,  friends, 
and  fellow-countrymen.  Humanity  is  strength- 
ened, not  by  reducing  all  nations  to  one  level,  but 
by  each  nation  in  its  free  development  bringing  to 
the  common  service  of  mankind  the  special  apti- 
tudes and  resources  which  it  lias  developed. 
Devotion  to  Humanity  is  based  upon  family  affec- 
tion and  love  of  country.  Humanity  does  not  set 
aside  nationality ;  it  only  controls  it,  making  a 
nation's  glory  consist  in  service  and  not  in  domina- 
tion. (2)  Positivism  does  not  regard  the  earlier 
religions  as  bad  and  false.  They  are  such  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth  as  were  possible  in  the  ages  in 
which  they  arose.  Their  acceptance  and,  indeed, 
their  continued  existence,  where  they  still  exist, 
show   that  they  answer  to  certain  human  needs ; 
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and,  so  far  as  they  fuKil  a  necessary  function,  to 
be  destroyetl.  thej'  must  be  replaced.  They  were 
centres  of  unity  to  their  adherents,  even  when 
their  rivalry  made  for  disunion.  Thus  Positivists 
honour  the  great  teachers  of  all  religions  and  gladly 
accept  what  is  permanent  in  theii'  work — e.g.,  the 
separation  of  spiritual  from  temporal  power  under 
the  mediiBval  Church.  But  they  also  honour 
apostles  of  '  enlightenment  like  Diderot  and 
Condorcet,  who,  though  they  failed  justly  to 
appreciate  the  past,  made  ready  the  way  for 
the  future.  (3)  Altruism  is  inconsistent  with 
self-immolation  or  with  purposeless  self-denial. 
Pleasure  is  not  an  evil,  except  where  it  involves 
neglect  of  duty  in  ourselves  or  pain  to  others. 
To  live  for  others  implies  the  maintenance  of 
our  full  powers  of  service,  including  physical 
health  ami  cheerfulness  of  temper.  Asceticism, 
save  as  training  for  service,  is  alien  to  the  Religion 
of  Humanity. 

Comte  has  been  blamed  for  neglect  of  episte- 
mology  and  formal  logic.  The  latter  he  considered 
best  studied  in  the  several  sciences,  methods  being 
thus  seen  in  their  application.  As  to  the  former, 
the  validity  of  .scientilic  methods  and  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  science  weie  in  his  view  suliici- 
ently  established  by  the  success  of  modern  science 
and  the  continual  extension  of  its  sphere.  The 
uniformity  of  nature,  the  reign  of  natural  law, 
the  relativity  of  knowledge,  the  distinction  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  derived  from  Kant, 
were  accepted  as  postulates  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  did,  liowever,  formulate  under  the 
designation  The  First  Philosoph;/  a  series  of  general 
princii)les  or  laws  on  which  the  abstract  sciences 
rest.  Hypotheses,  far  from  being  condemned, 
were  hela  to  be  legitimate  provided  they  were 
verifiable.  Without  the  use  of  hypothesis  scientific 
discovery  is  impossible.  Knowledge  was  not  to  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  a  social  purpose. 

'  Know  in  order  to  foresee,  and  foresee  in  order  to  provide ' 
{Politique  positive,  i.,  table  facinj^  p.  72C>). 

.As  to  those  ultimate  pmblems  which  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  man's  early  speculations,  Comte 
considered  them  insoluble.  The  absolute  is  out  of 
reach  of  man's  relative  i)owers.  ^^'e  can  postulate 
benevolence  of  his  immediate  environment  and  the 
laws  that  control  his  destiny  only  in  so  far  as  they 
have  allowed  Humanity  to  ari.se  and  develop.  Tn 
that  extent  the  earth  and  the  whole  body  of  natural 
laws — '  le  grand  milieu,'  in  Comle's  expression — 
were  rightly  venerated  by  mankind,  but  only  as  a 
consequence  of  their  relation  to  Humanity.  The 
old  cosmogonies  made  man  the  objective  centre  of 
the  universe.  Comte  aimed  only  at  a  subjective 
synthesis.  In  positivism  all  knowledge  is  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  man,  and  Ininian  knowledge  is 
considered  adequate  for  all  human  needs.  At  the 
.■-ame  time  Comte  was  not  p\irely  intcllectimlist. 
He  recognized  the  ell'ect  of  practical  life  and  feel- 
ing on  thought.  He  took  all  sides  of  human  nature 
into  account.  He  insisted  on  the  need  of  social 
aims  even  in  scientilic  inquiry. 

"The  Inlellt-ct  eliould  olwayi*  be  the  servant  of  tlie  Heart, 
never  lU  Blave'  {A  General  View  0/  Positiviim,  Enff.  tr.^*, 
original  title  pa{(c). 

To  the  positive  |ihilo8opliy  corresponds  a  positive 
■(iducation,  rejilacing  instruction  in  letters  by  a 
training  in  Hciencc  and  a  knowledge  of  nullities. 
Comte  divided  the  education  of  the  young  into 
three  phases.  Till  seven  years  of  age  the  child 
would  remain  entirely  in  his  mothci's  chargi', 
griulually  exercising  Ins  powers,  but  in  an  informal 
way,  and  not  even  being  taught  to  reiul.  l'"rom 
seven  to  fourteen,  while  he  would  learn  to  read 
and  write,  IiIm  education  wmild  be  mainly  artistic. 
He  would  sing  and  draw,  and  become  a('(|uuinted 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  iioMsihly 


towards  the  end  of  the  period  he  might  begin  to 
study  foreign  languages.  Comte  hoped  that  event- 
ually mothers  who  had  already  received  a  positiv- 
ist  education  would  be  capalde  of  teaching  their 
children  during  the  second,  as  well  as  the  hrst, 
period,  but  for  the  present  he  recognized  that  this 
would  be  impossible.  Finally,  in  the  third  stage, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  the  youth,  while 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  active  work  of  his 
life — in  general  as  apprentice — would  follow  courses 
on  all  the  seven  abstract  sciences,  from  mathe- 
matics to  ethics,  on  two  evenings  in  the  week 
during  the  first  two  years,  on  one  evening  during 
the  last  five.  Girls  would  go  through  precisely  the 
same  course,  e.xcept  that,  to  prevent  overstrain, 
they  would  have  only  one  evening  a  week  through- 
out. For  such  classes  to  be  largely  attended,  they 
would  obviously  have  to  fulfil  certain  conditions. 
(1)  The  hours  of  labour  would  have  to  be  short. 
Comte  hoped  that  the  hours  even  of  adults  would 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  thirty-five  a  week.  (2) 
The  study  of  each  science  must  be  limited.  There 
was  to  be  no  question  of  training  tlie  boj's  and 
girls  to  be  teachers  of  mathematics  or  chemists  or 
surgeons.  For  such  professional  instruction  there 
N\  ould  be  special  institutions.  The  general  courses 
would  be  open  to  all  and  would  have  to  recog- 
nize two  limitations.  They  must  be  suHicient  only 
(a)  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  scientific  method, 
of  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  and 
(6)  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the  later  .sciences. 
Each  science  would  be  pur.sued — till  the  last  was 
reached — in  order  to  understand  its  method  and 
have  a  hrni  basis  for  later  studies.  (3)  The  course 
of  seven  years  must  form  a  connected  whole,  and 
be  infused  with  a  social  ])urpose.  The  teachers, 
therefore,  were  to  be  men  of  philosophic  outlook — 
Comte  referred  to  them  as  a  philoso))hical  priest- 
hood— who,  while  their  chief  business  would  be 
teaching,  would  also  form  a  .spiritual  power,  inter- 
national as  science  is,  and  independent  of  political 
parties,  who,  as  they  would  renounce  all  temporal 
ambition,  could  give  disinterested  counsel  in  rela- 
tion to  public  afi'airs. 

Many  other  institutions  were  suggested  by 
C'omte.  Of  these  it  is  possible  here  to  describe 
only  the  I'ositivist  Library  and  the  I'ositivist 
Calendars. 

The  I'ositivist  Library  for  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury was  a  selection  of  books  made  by  Comte, 
'with  the  view  of  guiding  the  more  thoughtful 
minds  among  the  people  in  their  choice  of  books 
for  constant  use.'  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  : 
poetry  and  fiction,  science,  history,  and  ])hilosopliy 
and  religion.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  have 
naturally  the  most  permanent  interest,  the  (me 
containing  the  great  masterpieces  of  imaginative 
litcralure  from  Homer  and  yKschylus  to  tioethe 
and  Walter  Scott,  the  other,  not  only  the  sacreil 
books  of  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  Muslim,  the  Itible 
and  the  (.Jur'fin,  with  St.  .Augustiiu',  St.  ISornard, 
Thomas  it  Kciii]iis,  and  liossuct,  but  the  great 
philosoi)hers,  from  Aristotle,  through  Ihicon  and 
Descartes,  to  Kiderot,  Condon^et,  ami  tjomle.  The 
collection  was  jiuicly  provisional  and  iiilcndcd  only 
for  the  West.  It  includes  only  those  religious 
writings  that  have  directly  afrecled  Western  civil- 
ization ;  it  excludes  the  great  epics  of  India.  This 
is  in  the  main  true  also  of  the  Historical  ("alcndar, 
though  th(^  first  month  (contains  the  names  of 
iiuildha,  Confucius,  ami  /oroasler  as  wi'll  as  those 
of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Muhammad.  The  year  is 
divided  into  thirteen  niontliK,  each  rcpri'senting  a 
|iliase  in  human  ilevclopnicnt  :  theocratic  civiliza- 
tion, ancient  jioetry,  philosophy,  scieme,  military 
(rivilization,  calholicisin,  feudalism,  modern  epic 
poetry,  induHtry,  drama,  pliiloNophy,  Htnt-(!snian- 
ship,    and    science.     Th<!    month    is    dividi^d    into 
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twenty-eight  days.  At  the  head  of  each  month  is 
a  great  name,  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  for  tlie 
tliree  inuntlis  of  poetry,  Aristotle  and  Descartes 
for  the  two  of  philosophy,  Julius  Ca'sar,  St.  Paul, 
Charlemagne,  etc.  Other  types  preside  over  each 
week,  while  every  day  recalls  some  eminent  man, 
with  substitutes  in  some  eases  for  leap-years.  'J'he 
whole  forms  a  wonderful  picture  of  European  pro- 
gress from  tlie  dawn  of  liistory  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  It  is  professedly  a  record  of  construc- 
tion rather  than  destruction  ;  except  in  the  lirst 
month  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  West ;  it 
is  temporary,  .save  as  a  historical  sketch,  and  even 
historical  values  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Abstract  Calendar  is  general  and  permanent.  In 
this  the  first  month  is  dedicated  to  Humanity,  the 
next  live  to  family  and  industrial  relationships, 
then  tliree  to  the  preparatory  historic  phases, 
fetishism,  polytheism,  and  monotheism,  and  the 
last  four  to  the  normal  functions — the  moral  pro- 
vidence of  women,  the  intellectual  providence  of 
the  teachers  and  thinkers,  the  material  providence 
of  the  industrial  leaders,  and  the  general  provi- 
dence of  the  proletariate.  Both  Calendars  end  with 
an  additional  day  not  included  in  any  month — a 
day  dedicated  to  no  particular  individual  but  to 
'all  the  dead,'  since  every  man,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  however  useless  or  degraded,  has  done 
some  useful  or  even  honourable  actions.  In  leap- 
year  one  day  more  has  to  be  added,  and  this  is 
devoted  to  a  general  commemoration  of  those  illus- 
trious women  who,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, have,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  woman's  ordinary  duties.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  higher  standard  of  education,  Comte 
tliought  the  number  of  such  women  would  increase 
in  the  future,  but  that  the  great  mass  of  women 
would  still  devote  themselves  to  the  indispensable 
duties  of  the  home,  and  remain  the  moral  provi- 
dence of  Humanity.  The  first  day  of  the  first  month 
of  the  year  was  assigned  as  the  festival  of 
Hiuuanity,  not  as  the  day  of  all  the  dead,  a  com- 
memoration of  tlie  individuals  who  compose  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  day  of  that  great  human 
organism  considered  as  a  whole  and  built  up  by 
the  convergent  efforts  of  all  generations.  Comte 
also  instituted  a  series  of  nine  social  sacraments 
'  consecrating  all  the  successive  phases  of  private 
life  by  connecting  each  with  public  life'  [The 
Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,  Eng.  tr.^,  p.  90). 

4.  Spread  of  positivism.  —  Comte  founded  the 
Positivist  Society  of  Paris  in  1848.  His  philosophy 
was  spread  from  an  independent  standpoint  in 
England  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Henrj' 
Lewes,  and  Harriet  Martineau.  Later  a  Positivist 
Society  was  founded  in  London  by  Richard  Cou- 
greve,  E.  S.  Beesly,  J.  H.  Bridges,  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  Henry  Crompton.  They  concerned 
themselves  not  only  with  the  philosophic  but  also 
with  the  religious  side  of  his  teaching  and  with  the 
practical  application  of  positivism  to  public  attairs. 
Believing  with  Comte  that  'the  proletariate  class 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  class  at  all,  but  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  society  '  (A  General  View  0/ 
Positivism,  Eng.  tr.-,  p.  147),  and  that  trade  union- 
ism is  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  workers,  the  English  positivists  were  fore- 
most in  the  agitation  for  the  strengthening  and 
legal  recognition  of  the  Unions.  Believing  that 
politics  should  be  subordinate  to  moral  considera- 
tions, they  have  actively  opposed  all  schemes  of 
aggressive  imperialism,  whether  on  the  part  of 
their  own  or  on  that  of  other  countries,  and  they 
protested  in  1871  against  the  dismemberment  of 
France.  Recognizing  that  Humanity  consists,  not 
of  an  unditierentiated  aggregate,  but  in  a  consensus 
of  free  nations,  they  have  supported  tlie  claims  of 
subject  nationalities,   as   Ireland  and   Poland,  to 


control  their  own  internal  all'airs  and  develop  in 
their  own  way.  The  term  '  Comtist '  was  repuili- 
ated  by  Comte,  and  has  not  been  accepted  by 
jiositivLsts,  as  it  misinterprets  the  relationship 
between  that  great  teacher  and  those  who  have 
carried  on  the  positivist  movement  and  propagated 
the  Religion  ot  Humanity  since  his  death.  Posi- 
tivism being  founded  on  science  and  on  scientific 
philosophy,  its  doctrine  and  practice  must  be 
adapted  to  the  new  truth  that  results  from  scien- 
tific development.  It  is  a  synthesis,  but  not  a 
closed  and  rigid  synthesis.  It  is  a  relative,  an 
organic,  and  an  expanding  synthesis,  in  which  all 
new  developments  of  science  must  find  their  place. 
The  positive  philosophy  neither  began  nor  ended 
with  Comte,  though  it  was  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  genius  that  positivism  ceased  to  be  purely 
intellectual,  and  embraced  not  only  the  intellect, 
but  also  the  feelings  and  activity  of  man. 

At  present  there  exist  an  International  Positivist 
Society  with  its  seat  in  Paris,  of  which  Emile 
Corra  is  president,  and  local  Positivist  Societies 
(some  of  which  are  attached  to  the  International 
Society  and  some  independent)  in  many  places — 
notably  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  in  several 
jiarts  of  Latin  America,  with  scattered  groups  or 
individuals  in  almost  every  country.  Among  dis- 
tinguished adherents  in  the  past  or  present  may 
be  mentioned,  iu  addition  to  the  English  positivists 
named  above,  in  France  Pierre  Latfitte,  who  suc- 
ceeded Comte,  and  had  among  his  disciples  many 
of  the  founders  of  the  Third  French  Republic, 
George  Eliot,  the  English  novelist,  John  Kells 
Ingram  in  Ireland,  Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de 
Magaelens,  founder  of  the  Brazilian  Republic, 
Theophilo  Braga,  chief  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  second  President  of  the  Portuguese 
Republic,  Ahmed  Riza,  speaker  of  the  first  Turkish 
Parliament  after  the  Revolution,  and  Dwarka 
Nath  Mitter,  first  Indian  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
at  Calcutta.  La  Revue  positiviste  Internationale, 
published  six  times  a  year  at  Paris,  is  the  organ  of 
the  central  body.  The  Positivist  Review  is  published 
monthly  in  London. 

5.  Principles. — The  English  Positivist  Committee 
(The  Church  of  Humanity,  19  Chapel  Street, 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C.)  have 
recently  issued  the  following  statement  under 
the  title,  '  Some  Principles  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity.' 

'As  the  bounds  of  human  love  and  duty  extend  from  family 
to  country,  from  country  to  all  races  and  peoples,  as  science 
develops  till  it  emi)races  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  life,  of 
Man  and  Society,  Humanity  becomes  recognised  as  an  organic 
Vk-hole,  which  has  existed  through  the  ages  and  has  continually 
grown  in  knowledge  and  unity.  The  old  relifiions  are  seen  to  be 
worthy  of  honour  so  far  as  they  foreshadowed  this  unity,  as 
they  inspired  love  and  service,  the  pursuit  of  social  aims,  and 
tile  advance  in  righteousness  and  knowledge.  The  Rehgion  of 
Humanity  attains  these  ends  more  completely  and  more 
diiectly;  for  it  has  grown  out  of  the  whole  past  of  Man;  it  is 
inspired  by  human  love  ;  it  is  based  solely  on  human  science  ;  it 
iias  human  service  as  its  highest  aim.  It  gives  us  a  criterion  of 
duty  and  a  test  of  progress.  In  the  presence  of  our  duty  to 
Humanity,  all  lesser  duties  find  their  true  place  and  meaning. 
We  can  reconcile  family  affection  and  private  friendship  with 
pui'lic  endea\  our,  devol:ion  to  country  with  love  of  all  mankind 

The  Religion  of  Humanity  does  not  destroy  the  older  religions, 
it  fulfils  their  highest  aims.  It  does  not  weaken  family  ties ;  it 
purities  and  consecrates  them.  It  does  not  repudiate  the  love 
of  country  ;  it  honours  each  nation,  however  small  or  primitive, 
as  a  necessary  element  of  a  greater  whole — an  element  more 
glorious  as  in  its  free  development  it  brings  its  special  gifts  to 
tlie  general  service  and  the  common  task.  It  does  not  disregard 
physical  and  material  well-being ;  but  it  subordinates  them  to 
the  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  considering  human  happi- 
ness of  greater  importance  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  than  that  of 
any  section.  This  religion  is  based  on  the  positive  philoi-ophy 
which  includes  iu  its  scope  the  social  organisation,  the  historic 
filiation  of  the  ages,  and  the  conduct  of  Man  in  Society,  and  it 
involves  full  liberty  of  speech  and  teaching  for  all.  Humanity 
and  science,  love  and  knowlefige,  are  alike  necessary  to  right 
action.  Inspired  by  the  one,  and  enlightened  by  the  othi.T,  we 
go  forward  in  the  great  work  of  human  service '  (Leaflet,  p. 
If.). 
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The  Committee  invites  the  adhesion  of  '  all  those 
who  wish  to  see  life  inspired  by  a  human  religion, 
guided  by  a  philosophy  founded  on  science  and 
directed  to  the  service  of  Man '  (.ib.  p.  2). 

LrrERiTtjRB.— i.  Pkecvbsohs  of  Cosite  m  thr  Utb  axd 
18TH  CESTUHIES.  —  F.  Bacon,  Sovuin  Organum  (under 
title,  Instauratio  Magna),  London,  1620 ;  R.  Descartes, 
lyUcours  de  la  Methods,  Leyden,  1637,  Ensr-  tr.,  London,  1649; 
T.  Hobbes,  Leriatha,i,honAoa,  1651 ;  G.  Vico,  Sciema  liuova, 
Naples,  1725,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1^5 ;  D.  Hume,  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  London,  1739,  Four  Dissertations,  the  first 
being  The  Salural  Hist,  of  Rdijion,  do.  1767 ;  C.  de  S. 
Montesquieu,  De  CEsprit  des  his,  Geneva,  1748,  Eng.  tr.2, 
London,  1752  ;  J.  G.  von  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Phiiosophie  der 
Gtsch.  d»r  Menschheil,  Kiga  and  Leipzig,  1784-91,  En^.  tr., 
London,  1900  ;  I.  Kant,  Werke,  Leipzig,  1S3S-39,  esp.  Pohtische 
Meimimten,  Konip.ber.r.  1791,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1798;  M.  J. 
A.  N.  Condorcet,  £.-juisse  d'un  tableau  historique  de  Vesprit 
Aumai'n,  Paris,  1795,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1795.  For  relations  of 
positivism  to  ISth  cent,  thought  cf.  John  Morley,  Diderot  and 
the  Enci/ciopcedists,  London,  1878. 

ii.  WoriKs  BT  AUncsTB  Co.irrff.  —  Essays  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  lSl9-2S,co]\ectedA9  Opuscules  de  Phiiosophie 
sociale,  in  appendix  to  the  PoUtiqxu,  Eng.  tr..  Early  Essays  on 
Social  Phiiosophj/-,  London,  1911,  Cours  dc phihsophie positive,  6 
vols.,  Paris,  1830—42,  Eng.  tr.,  much  condensed,  by  Harriet  Mar- 
tineauS,  London,  1896  (the  first  two  cijs.  have  been  tr.  as  The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  London, 
1905),  Traits  eUmentaire  de  g^om^trie  analytique,  Paris,  1843, 
Traits  philosophique  d'astrojiomie  populaire,  do.  1844  (prelimi- 
nary discourse  published  separately  as  Discours  sur  I'esprit 
poskif,  do.  1844,  tr.  E.  S.  Becsly,  London,  1903),  Discours  sur 
fenseinble  du  positivisme,  Paris,  1S4S  (forma  the  introduction  to 
the  Politique,  tr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  A  General  View  of  Positivism?, 
London,  1908),  System  de  politique  positive,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1851- 
54,  tr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  F.  Harrison,  E.  .S.  Beesly,  and  R.  Con- 
greve.  The  Positive  Polity,  London,  1875-77  (the  third  volume 


is  a  history  of  human  progres.s),  Cat^chisme  positiviste,  Paris, 
1S52,  Eng.  tr..  The  Catechitnn  of  Positive  Religion^,  London, 
1891,  Applet  aux  conservatt'urs,  Paris,  1855,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1889,  SynthHe  subjective,  Paris,  1856,  Eng.  tr.  of  introd.  ch. 
only,  London,  1891,  The  Positivist  Calendar  of  Auguste  Cotnte 
and  other  Tables,  London,  1905. 

iii.  hiTER  POSITIVIST  wo::hS.—P.  Laffitte,  Les  grands 
Types  de  t'humanit^,  2  vols..  Paris,  1875-76,  De  la  Morale  posi- 
tive, Havre,  1881,  tr.  J.  C.  Hall,  The  Positive  Science  of  Morals, 
London,  1908,  Cours  de  philosophic  premiere,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1889- 
94,  Cathoticisme,  do.  1897  ;  J.  F.  E.  Robinet.  Notice  sur  I'ceumre 
et  la  n^  d' A  uguMe  Comtek,  do.  1S91;  E.S.  Beesly,  J.  H.  Bridges, 
F.  Harrison  (ed.),  V.  Lushington,  etc..  The  New  Calendar  of 
Great  Men,  London,  1S92  ^biographies  of  the  5.SS  in  the  Positivist 
Calendar);  J.  H.  Bridges,  Essays  and  Addresses,  do.  1907, 
Illustrations  of  Positivism,  enlarged  and  classified  ed.,  do. 
1915  :  F.  Harrison,  The  Creed  of  a  Layman,  do.  1907,  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  do.  1907,  National  and  Social 
Problems,  do.  1908,  Kealities  and  Ideals,  do.  190S,  The  Positiiv 
Evolution  of  Religion,  do.  1913  ;  Mrs.  F.  Harrison  (ed.),  Service 
of  IfaiiS  (a  hvmn  hook),  do.  1908 ;  J.  K.  Ingram,  Outlines  of 
the  Hist,  of  lieligion,  do.  1900. 

iv.    CEirlCAL    Of!    I.\DEFIC.\DEXT  WORKS    O.V    POSlTIVlSil.— 

J.  S,  Mill,  A  System  of  Logic,  London,  ISi^,  Auguste  Comte 
and  Positivism,  do.  186.5  (answer  bv  J.  H.  Bridges,  The  Unity 
of  Comte's  Life  and  Doctrine'',  do.  1910);  H.  Spencer,  The 
Classification  of  the  Sciences ;  to  which  are  added  Reasons  for 
dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte,  do.  1864 ;  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Biographical  Hist,  of  PhilosophyS^  2  vols.,  do.  1867, 
art.  '  Comte ' ;  H.  Gruber,  August  Co}nte,  der  Begriinder  des 
Positivismus,  Freiburg,  1889,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1S92,  Der  Po.^itiV' 
isinus  vom  Tode  Atigu.ft  Comic's  bis  auf  «/wrr«  I'noe (1857-91), 
Freiburg,  1891,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1893;  F.  Alengiy,  Essai  histor- 
ique et  critique  sur  la  soctologie  ehez  Auguste  Comte,  do.  1900; 
L.  Levy-Bruhl,  La  Phiiosophie  d'Autjuste.  Cojnte,  do.  1900, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1903;  V.  Branford'and  P.  Geddes,  The 
Coming  Polity,  London,  1917. 

S.  H.  SWINNY. 
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introductory  (E.  N.  Fallaize),  p.  122. 
American.— See    Communion    with    Deity 

(.\nieriean). 
Chinese.— See  Taoism. 
Greek  and  Roman  (A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  127. 
Indian  (W.  Ckooke),  \>.  ISO. 

POSSESSION  (Introductory  and  Primitive).— 
The  belief  that  supernatural  powers,  spiritual  or 
divine,  may  become  embodied  in  man,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  is  found  at  all  stages  of 
human  development  and  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  history  of  religious  belief.  Possession,  a 
temporary  embodiment  of  an  induence  or  spirit 
alien  to  tlie  subject,  is  a  conception  in  full  logical 
agreement  with  primitive  animistic  theories;  it 
was  oliiciallj'  recognized  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  ;  and  it  underlay  the  cruder  forms  of 
modern  revivalism.  Abnormal  pliysical  and  psy- 
chical manifestations  are  regarded  as  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  a  deity  or  spirit,  good  or  evil,  and 
every  word  and  action  of  the  subject  are  held  to 
be  outside  his  or  her  control  and  to  proceed  solely 
from  the  indwelling  pt)wer.  The  primitive  mind 
has  l)een  (|uick  to  seize  the  advantage  of  the  sup- 
iiosed  presence  of  a  supernatural  being  in  order  to 
influence  or  ascertain  tin'  fiiltire  course  of  events, 
and  this  in  one  form  or  another  has  porsisted 
llirougliout  the  religious  and  8|>iritual  history  of 
mankind.  .\nd,  since  those  who  are,  or  have 
been,  under  the  intluenco  of  jwsse.ssion  are  re- 
garded aa  oracles,  prophets,  magicians,  and 
diviners,  it  has  followed  that,  where  the  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities  wliich  are  regarded  as 
Hignn  of  till!  spiritual  inducnce  are  not  present 
from  natural  cjiuses,  they  have  been  simulated 
or  artilicially  in<luced.  rosses-sion  in  primitive 
cnstom  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  as  being 
either  involiintary  or  voluntary.  This  distinction, 
though  not  clearly  present  to  the  primitive  mind, 
is  nevertheless  riral. 

I.  Origin  of  belief. — The  spiritual  theory  of  the 
nnivernc,  which  is  the  IihsIh  of  primilive  modes  of 
thought  anil  imc^ribes  powers  and  attributi^s  wliich 
would  now  bo  regarded  an  HUpernatural  to  every 


Japanese  (M.  Rf.von),  p.  131. 
Muslim. — See  'Semitic  and  Christian.' 
Semitic  and  Christian  (G.  A.  Karton),  p.  133. 
Slavic. — See  Demons  and  Spirit.s  (Slavic). 
Teutonic. — See    Demons    and    Spirits    (Teu- 
tonic). 

man  or  woman,  might  be  held  adequate  to  account 
for  the  nature  of  the  belief.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that,  while  this  attitude  of  the  primitive  mind  has 
suggested  its  general  form,  its  interest  centres  in 
what  is  abnorui.il  in  the  phenomena.  The  con- 
stant association  of  possession  with  pathological 
states  of  mind  and  body  indicates  that  as  a  theory 
it  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  e.xistence  of  epi- 
leptics, neurotics,  perverts,  and  those  who  are 
subject  to  other  forms  of  mental  diseases.  It  is 
particularly  significant  that  it  is  precisely  in  those 
are.as  in  which  whtit  is  known  as  'arctic  hysteria' 
is  ))revalent,  and  especially  in  Siberia,  tliat  the 
mediumistic  side  of  the  shaman's  functions  are 
i  most  prominent  and  most  constantly  in  request. 
2.  Description  of  phenomena. — The  interesting 

Sliysical  and  p.sychical  phenomena  of  possession  as 
escribed  both  in  antiquity  and  in  recent  times 
are  essentially  identical  wherever  encountered. 
The  subject,  having  attained  by  means  of  .some 
stimulus  or  other  a  slate  of  intense  emotional 
excitation,  is  suizi'd  with  convulsive  shiverings  and 
shakings  of  the  body,  makes  violent  gestures  with 
the  arms,  and  his  looks  become  wild  and  excited. 

An  account  of  a  case  of  jiossossion  In  the  Sniidwicli  IslandM 
says  that  the  priest  who  was  the  subject  worked  himself  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy,  the  liinbi*  Heemed  convvdscd,  the 
body  HWclIrd,  the  countenance  became  terrific  anil  the  features 
dislorted,  the  eyes  wild  an<i  strained.  While  In  this  stutc,  be 
rolled  on  the  earth,  foaming  at  the  ntnnlh  lus  if  labnni-ing  nndt-r 
the  inlluenre  of  the  divinltv.  The  will  of  the  ^ods  was  then 
revealed  in  shrill  cries.  In  violent  and  oft<'n  Indistinct  sounds. 
When  the  resporisf  of  the  oracle  had  hn-n  given,  the  violent 
pnroxvsin  gradually  subsliled  and  comparative  composure 
cnHUcd  (W.  Kills,  Polynesian  Researches',  London,  1832-36,  I. 
372-375).  This  account  mav  well  he  comitareii  with  that  given 
by  Vergil : 

' .        ,        .        Kubito  non  vnltus,  rion  color  tlnut, 
Non  romptAe  nmnsere  comae  :  sod  pectus  aidichim. 
El  rnble  fera  cordn  tument;  niajiirtiue  vidc-rl. 
Nee  mortalo  sonans  ;  afilalA  est  numlne  <piando 
Jam  proplore  d<'l '  i.lin.  vl.  47-511. 
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The  exclamations,  the  cry  'ApoUo,'  and  the  disjointed  utter- 
ances with  which  Cassandra  in  the  Agameninmi  be^'ins  to 
prophesy  under  the  influence  of  the  god  (^-Esch.  A<iam.  1072 1.) 
iu  hke  manner  find  a  parallel  in  the  description  of  possession 
anionp  primitive  races.  In  the  Vedda  ceremony  the  shaman 
cries  Ah,  Ah,' as  the  yaka  enters  into  possession  of  him  and 
when  it  leaves ;  in  Fiji,  when  the  priest  was  seized,  the  god 
announced  his  name  with  the  subject's  voice  (GB^^  pt,  i,^  j^jie 
Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  378,  quoting  L.  Fison). 

The  gradual  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  universal. 
Amonjj  the  \'eddas  the  termination  of  possession  takes  place 
suddenly  after  a  crucial  act  in  the  pantomime  of  which  the 
ceremonial  consists  and  the  shaman  falls  back  exhausted  into 
the  anna  of  his  supporters.  In  a  careful  study  of  the  plieno- 
mena  in  the  Vedda  shaman  Selij^maun  says  that,  although  the 
performer  can  co-ordinate  his  movements,  he  has  only  a  R-enei"al 
idea  of  what  he  is  doing  and  is  more  or  less  in  an  automatic 
condition  in  which  he  goes  through  all  the  emotional  move- 
ments of  the  dance  correctl}'  and  in  the  proper  order.  He  acts 
without  complete  volitional  consciousness.  The  sliamana  them- 
selves said  that  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
performance  they  were  seized  with  vertigo  and  nausea.  One 
said  that  he  heard  booming  noises  in  his  ears  when  the  spirits 
left  him.  Apparently  the  determining  factors  are  a  profound 
belief  in  the  reality  of  possession  and  a  subconscious  attitude 
of  expectancy.  It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  possession  of 
the  bystanders  is  non-volitional.  A  Sinhalese  'devil-dancer' 
appeared  to  suffer  considerable  pain,  or  at  any  rate  incon- 
venience, although  he  did  not  wish  to  be,  and  had  taken  pains 
to  avoid  becoming,  possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  the 
performer  seems  to  be  genuinely  tired.  The  Veddas  show  no 
particular  indications  of  a  neurotic  or  hysterical  tendency 
(C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  The  Veddas,  Cambridge,  1911, 
pp.  130,  134  f.,  -209  ff.). 

3.  Possession  and  disease.  —  Although  the 
primitive  theory  of  possession  does  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  cause  of  cases  which  are  patho- 
Ior;7cal  and  those  in  which  an  abnormal  state  is 
the  result  of  the  more  or  less  voluntary  action  of 
the  subject,  both  alike  being  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  spirits,  in  practice  a  distinction  is  made 
between  an  accidental  or  occasional  seizure  and 
the  ceremonial  observance  of  rites  to  summon 
spirits  to  materialize  for  a  special  purpose. 

Forms  of  possession  which,  in  tiie  light  of  this 
distinction,  might  be  classed  in  the  former  cate- 
gory, would  include  such  as  are  explained  as 
arising  from  neglect  of  what  is  fitting  in  respect 
of,  or  by  way  of  ofterings  to,  a  spirit. 

Among  the  Lushei  of  India,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tribal 
feasts,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  believed  to  be  present  and  it 
is  usual  to  place  offerings  of  food  for  them  in  the  eaves  of  the 
houses.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  girl  who  has  recently  lost 
her  mother  should  fall  in  a  faint,  it  is  taken  as  a  case  of  posses- 
sion ;  '  the  dead  has  taken  her  place.'  This  is  a  sign  that  the 
spirit  is  not  satisfied  with  the  costume  and  ornaments  with 
which  she  was  decked  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral.  In  order 
that  the  girl  may  be  relieved  and  the  spirit  appeased,  her 
clothes,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  placed  on  that  part  of  the  floor 
where  the  body  lay  and  one  of  her  old  petticoats  and  cloths  is 
burnt  in  the  forge  (J.  Shakespeare,  The  Lushei  Kuki  Clans, 
London,  1912,  p.  (>5). 

Possession  may  follow  some  act  of  impiety. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  Javanese  coolie  In  the  Malay  Peninsula 
who  cut  down  a  tree  known  to  be  tenanted  by  a  hanUi  (spirit) 
was  seized  by  something  resembling  an  epileptic  fit,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Malays  as  possession.  No  Malay  would  cut 
down  a  tree  known  as  the  abode  of  a  spirit  unless  directed  to 
do  so  in  the  course  of  an  exorcism  conducted  by  the  medicine- 
man (C.  O.  Blagden,  quoted  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  MagiCy 
London,  1900,  p.  64  f.). 

Near  relatives  appear  to  be  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  attacks  by  spirits  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the 
Lushei  case  of  mother  and  daughter  cited  above. 
In  other  cases,  as,  e.g.,  among  the  Akikiiyu,  who 
believe  diseases  to  be  caused  by  ri'gdm.a  (spirits  of 
the  dead),  there  is  peculiar  danger  for  the  relatives. 

The  n'gdma  haunt  especially  the  place  of  the  man's  death 
and,  if  he  has  been  an  evil  liver,  his  spirit  does  as  much  harm 
as  possible,  in  particular  by  taking  possession  of  people  when- 
ever he  has  an  opportunity.  In  such  cases  the  medicine-man 
is  called  in  to  interpret  the  spirit's  desire.  If  it  is  not  satisfied, 
it  will  torment  its  victim  at  ni^ht  and  probably  cause  madness 
(W.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a  Prehistoric  People,  London, 
1910,  p.  240  f.). 

Possession  and  causing  madness  are  here  specifi- 
cally mentioned  as  activities  of  an  evil  spirit,  but 
among  the  primitive  theories  of  disease  causation 
by  spirits  who  enter  into  or  torment  the  patient 
holds  a  prominent  place.  The  therapeutic  mea- 
sures of  tlie  medicine-man,  in  so  far  as  they  are 


not  purely  materialistic,  like  the  extraction  of  a 
bone  or  pebble,  are  largely  directed  towards  driv- 
ing out  or  propitiating  the  demons  or  spirits  re- 
sponsible for  the  disease  (see  art.  SiiAMANisM). 
It  also  finds  expression  in  the  customs  of  driving 
out  disease-spirits  at  special  festivals,  of  sending 
them  away  in  boats,  or  of  diverting  thera  to  a 
scapegoat. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  more  violent  and  abnormal 
forms  of  disease  in  particular  that  the  theory  of 
possession  is  applied. 

The  Bathonga  hold  that  possession  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
recognized  among  them  is  caused  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
not,  be  it  noted,  spirits  of  their  own  dead,  but  Zulu  or  Ba- 
njao  spirits.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  travel  outside 
Thonga  boundaries.  The  attacks  are  not  confined  to  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  their  own  country  ;  they  may  bring  back 
the  infection  with  thera,  and,  indeed^  though  now  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  at  times  the  disease  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  an  fjpideraic.  The  preliminary  symptoms  are  a 
nervous  crisis,  persistent  pain  in  chest,  hiccough,  extraordinary 
yawning,  and  emaciation.  If,  after  consultation  of  the  divina- 
tory  bones,  the  medicine-man  decides  that  the  patient  is  pos- 
sessed, the  spirit  is  exorcized.  In  the  course  of  the  elaborate 
series  of  ceremonies  which  follows  the  patient  in  a  frenzj 
declares  the  name  of  the  spirit  which  possesses  him,  speaking 
in  Zulu  or  Njao  even  if  he  lias  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  language.  ITie  spirits  are  appeased  by  the  offering  of  a 
goat.  When  the  throat  of  the  goat  is  cut,  the  patient  sucks 
blood  from  the  cut  until  his  stomach  is  full  and  is  then  torn 
away  from  the  carcass  by  the  bystanders.  He  is  given  drugs 
which  act  as  an  emetic  and  the  spirit  is  declared  to  have  left 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  which  closes  the  rites,  and 
after  a  probationary  period  of  a  year,  the  possessed  are  regarded 
as  fully  initiated  medicine-men  and  are  fiistinguished  by  white 
beads  woven  into  their  hair  (H.  A.  Junod,  Li/c  of  a  S,  African 
Tribe,  London,  1913,  ii.  436  ff.).  Among  the  Zulu,  where  pos- 
session occurs  in  a  very  similar  form  and  with  almost  identical 
symptoms,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  ancestral  spirits  (amatmtgo)', 
from  some  it  departs  of  its  own  accord,  others  have  the  ghost 
laid,  while  in  other  cases  the  disease  is  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course  and  they  become  diviners  (H.  Callaway,  Religious  System 
of  the  Amazulu,  London,  1870,  pp.  185,  289,  etc.). 

The  magico-medical  theories  of  the  Malays  which  are  based 
upon  the  idea  of  'mischiefs'  are  peculiarly  instructive  as 
illustrations  of  this  side  of  the  possession  theory.  As  an 
example  may  be  cited  the  form  of  treatment  which  aims  at 
inducing  the  disease  to  pass  along  a  parti -coloured  thread  from 
the  patient  to  small  dough  figures  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
(Skeat,  p.  432  f.). 

In  Borneo  the  pagan  tribes  regard  madmen  as  possessed  by 
some  toh  (spirit),  while  the  Melanaus  extend  this  theory  to 
other  forms  of  sickness.  Exorcism  for  possession  is  practised 
by  all  the  pagan  tribes,  least  frequently  among  the  Kayans, 
most  elaborately  among  the  Klemantan.  The  different  forms 
of  dementia  are  ascribed  to  different  devils.  Thej'  are  said  to 
be  ghosts  with  red  eyes  ;  the  amok  devil  comes  from  the  swamp 
and  is  different  from  the  suicide  devil,  both  being  distinct 
from  the  de\ils  which  cause  simple  lunacy  (C.  Hose  and  W. 
McDougall,  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo,  London,  1912,  ii.  28,  31, 
46). 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  side  of  the  subject  here,  on  which  further 
information  may  be  found  elsewhere  (see  artt. 
Disease  and  Medicine,  Shamanism).  Enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  that,  while  possession  is 
one  of  the  more  important  theories  of  disease,  it  is 
applied  especially  to  those  cases  in  which  peculiarly 
violent  or  abnormal  symptoms  are  plainly  to  be 
observed. 

4,  Possession  and  initiation. — The  pathological 
character  of  those  atiections  which  are  regarded  by 
primitive  peoples  as  evidence  of  possession  is  such 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  or  weakness 
would  recur  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  those  wlio 
are  subject  to  such  nervous  crises  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  class  apart — a  class  of  peculiar 
sanctity.  This  oflers  in  part  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  power  of  the  medicine-man  on  one 
side  of  his  functions — as  healer,  wonder-worker, 
and  prophet.  Those  who  have  been  in  such  close 
relation  with  the  spirits  are  expected  to  have 
special  power  over  them  and  special  knowledge  of 
their  will  (see  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Belief  in  Immor- 
tality, i.,  London,  1913,  p.  15). 

The  Bathonga  who  had  been  exorcized  for  possession  after  a 
period  of  probation  himself  became  a  medicine-man  and  exor- 
cist (Junod,  ii.  436  f.).  The  Melanau  woman  who  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  toh,  when  she  has  undergone  the  full 
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ceremony  of  exorcism,  becomes  a  niedicine-woman  \vith  full 
powers  to  summon  the  spirits  to  assist  her  in  healing  othyrs 
(Hose-McDougall,  ii  130). 

Ill  both  tliese  cases  the  abnormal  condition  did  not 
bring  about  the  automatic  inclusion  of  the  subject 
in  the  class  of  medicinemen  and  -women.  The 
further  ceremonies  beyond  the  minimum  necessary 
for  mere  exorcism,  as  well  as  the  probationarj' 
year  in  the  Thonga  case,  suggest  that,  while  the 
iutual  case  of  possession  had  indicated  the  lituess 
of  the  subject,  some  further  process  was  necessary 
before  he  or  she  was  regarded  as  fully  qualitied. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  tlie 
secret  societies,  and  especially  in  those  of  W. 
Africa,  of  which  initiation  is  such  an  important 
feature,  the  spiritualistic  element  which  is  pro- 
minent in  certain  forms  of  possession  appears  to  be 
strongly  cultivated  (see  Button  Webster,  Primitive 
Secret  'aocietics.  New  York,  190S,  p.  17411.,  and 
P.  A.  Talbot,  In  the  Shadmc  of  the  Bush,  do.  1912, 
p.  40).  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of  posses- 
sion is  sometimes  adequate  to  secure  recognition  of 
magical  powers. 

Among  the  Patagonians  those  who  were  seized  with  the  fall- 
ing sickness  or  St.  Vitus'  dance  were  at  once  selected  to  be 
sorcerers  as  chosen  by  the  demons  themselves  (T.  Falkner, 
Description  of  Patagonia,  Hereford,  1774,  p.  116).  In  some 
cases  the  power  was  confined  to  certain  families  ;  among  some 
Siberian  tribes  the  office  of  shaman  tended  to  become  hereditary, 
but  the  supernatural  gift  was  a  necessary  qualification,  and  the 
shamans  also  adopted  children  who  appeared  suitable  to  succeed 
them,  i.e.  those  who  showed  signs  of  an  epileptic  or  neurotic 
tendency.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  arctic  hysteria, 
it  is  probable  that  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful 
shaman  were  not  too  common,  as  not  only  must  he  differ  from 
the  ordinary  patient  in  having  great  control  over  himself 
between  the  fits,  which  occurred  only  at  the  ceremonies,  but  he 
had  also  to  have  a  strong  personality,  tact,  and  knowledge  to 
control  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  (M.  .\.  Czaplicka, 
Aboriginal  Siberia,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  189  IT. ;  PC*,  London,  1903, 
ii.  133,  quoting  Georgi). 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  selection  on  the 
grounds  of  special  fitness,  whether  due  to  inherit- 
ance or  as  manifested  in  the  susceptibility  to 
possession,  the  shamans,  after  a  call  which  usually 
follows  an  acute  nervous  crisis,  have  to  undergo  a 
period  of  preparation  varying  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
but  which  in  the  case  of  the  Yakuts  is  a  lenglliy 
and  elabi)iate  ceremony  of  initiation. 

Un  the  otlier  hand,  even  where  a  predisposition 
or  the  actual  symptoms  of  ])revious  di.seiuse  were 
not  a  condition  of  becoming  a  priest,  diviner,  or 
soothsayer,  the  novitiate  oflen  imijosed  conditions 
which  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  an  abnormal  or 
unhealthy  frame  of  mind. 

The  probationary  periods  required  from  the  aspirant  to  the 
profes-iion  of  the  medicine-man  among  the  N.  American  tribes 
not  infrequently  included  long  fosla  and  periods  of  solitude 
spent  in  the  mountains,  during  which  the  novice  saw  visions, 
dreamed  dreams,  and  entered  into  relation  with  spirits,  while 
thu  immediate  followers  of  the  medicine-men  in  periotlic  scclu- 
sion  in  the  woods  often  inflict  upon  themselves  mutilations  and 
injuries  which  suggest  the  inUucnce  of  hysteria  (C  Hill-Tout, 
liritinh  Korth  America,  i..  The  Far  Wext,  London,  1907,  p.  174  f.; 
Mi,  San  Francisco,  1882-83,  i.  170f..  202,  284,  777,  etc.).  Among 
the  Chukchi,  Koryak,  and  Gilyak,  during  the  long  periods  of 
Be<:lusion  in  the  forests,  not  only  did  the  Hlian)ans  learn  and 
practise  their  professional  arts— singing,  dancing,  ventriloquism, 
and  itlaying  the  dnnn— but  they  endured  hardships  of  cold, 
hunger,'  and  solitude  which  could  not  but  intensify  their 
natural  predisposition  towards  hysteria  (Czaplicka,  p.  178  f.). 

These  facts  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  view 
that  po8.sesHion  voluntarily  induced  was  not 
entirely  imposture,  ii-s  those  in  whom  lay  the 
]jower  of  acting  as  media  would  he  recruited  from 
neurotic  and  mentally  weak  nii'inbeis  of  I  he  cuni 
munity  who,  having  a  natural  predisposition  to 
in.ttability,  would  be  peculiarly  KUsceplihIe  to  the 
influence  of  excitcmt^nt  and  auto-Buggestion. 

In  view  of  the  snnclily  of  the  chief  ami  king  and 
the  close  coiinexioii  of  theKO  oflices  with  that  of 
(irieHt  anil  medicinu-nian,  it  is  not  HurpriHing  to 
iind  that  it  in  liclieve<l  that  tlu!  [ireHcnce  of  the 
deity  or  the  spirits  may  be  made  manifcHt  in  thu 
pomon  of  the  rnler  or  leader  of  a  communily. 


In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  god  spoke  through  the  king 
(Ellis,  toe.  cit.).  In  Fiji  the  god  could  be  api>roached  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  priest,  who  amiounced  the  will  of 
the  deity  while  under  the  influence  of  divine  possession,  but  the 
ortices  of  priest  and  chief  were  combined.  If.  however,  the 
chief  was  of  high  rank,  it  was  considered  derogatory  to  his 
dignity  that  he  should  become  possessed  (B.  Thomson,  Fijians, 
London.  190S,  p.  loil). 

5.  The  spirit  helper. — As  a  result  of  the  seclusion 
which  forms  part  of  the  novitiate  both  in  Siberia 
and  in  N.  America,  tlie  shaman  acquires  a  familiar 
spirit  or  helper  which  usually  appears  to  him  in 
the  form  of  some  animal.  AN  hen  he  becomes 
possessed  subsequently,  it  is  by  the  intermediation 
of  this  helper  that  he  comes  into  relation  with  the 
spirit  world. 

In  the  Siberian  si^ance,  the  shaman  being  a  skilled  ventrilo- 
quist, the  voices  of  the  spirits  come  from  all  sides  of  the  room 
as  well  as  from  the  ceiling.  The  spirits  speak  with  their  own 
voices,  unless  they  happen  to  be  wolf,  fox,  or  raven,  which  can 
speak  in  the  language  of  man.  Sometimes  the  shaman  him.self 
does  not  understand  the  language ;  it  may  be  a  niiNlure  of 
Kor,\  ak,  Yakut,  and  Yukagbir,  and  it  may  have  to  be  translated 
for  the  benefit  of  Russianized  shamans.  One  Tungus  shaman 
having  Koryak  spirits,  they  spoke  through  him  in  that  tongue. 
Tile  .\siatic  Eskimos  have  a  spirit  language  analogous  to  thai  of 
tile  Eskimos  of  .Alaska  and  E.istern  N.  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Chukchi  shamaness,  while  in  a  state  of  possession,  in 
which  she  produced  small  pebbles  from  a  larger  pebble  with  no 
apparent  change  in  the  latter,  by  wringing  it  with  her  hands, 
was  unable  to  answer  questions  except  by  signs,  because,  it 
was  said,  she  had  temporarily  lost  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
language  (Czaplicka,  pj).  -I'il,  233). 

6.  Voluntary  possession. — The  theory  of  posses- 
sion is  not  applied  .solely  to  those  intermittent 
manifestations  of  abnormality  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  those 
who  are  subject  to  attacks  should  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  power  given  them  by  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  terror  aroused  by  tlieir  supjiosed  relation  to 
the  spirit  world.  But,  as  a  crisis  of  their  di.><ease 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  coincide  with  the  moment 
«lien  their  advice  may  be  sought  or  their  assist- 
ance invoked  by  the  ordinary  member  of  the  com- 
munity, ))osseKsion  is  superindutx^d  voluntarily 
by  an  artificial  stimulus.  The  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  jiossession  is  not  a  morbid  state 
due  to  purely  natural  causes,  but  is  artificially 
induced,  as  w  ell  as  the  comparative  certainty  and 
facility  with  wliich  the  state  of  exaltation  is 
attained,  has  caused  question  to  be  raised  as  to 
the  genuine  character  of  the  manifestations  and 
the  lionesty  of  the  ]ierformers.  When  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  performers  is  taken  into 
account,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
notwithstanding  imposture  in  details,  the  seizure 
is  genuine  and  the  performer  himself  often  believes 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  reality  of  his  powers. 
Many  writers  concur  in  ascribing  a  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance  to  the  medicine-man  as  distinct  from 
other  members  of  his  trilie.  There  is  often  said  to 
be  an  appearance  of  ev.'isivo  cunning  and  malice, 
especially  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes.  More 
probably  it  is  due  to  a  highly-strung  or  neurotic 
tcmpi^rainent  (.'~ee  especitiliy  writers  quoted  in 
Czaplicka,  /uc.  ril.). 

Various  means  are  employed  to  superinduce  the 
state  of  possession.  These  are  usually  of  such  a 
character  as  might  be  expected  to  set  up  a  state 
of  atitomatism  in  the  chief  actor,  and,  where 
Jiossession  is  not  ctnilined  to  the  central  ligure,  to 
stir  up  a  symjiatlu'tii'  state  of  excitement  in  the 
bysliindiM's.  llsually  some  form  of  action  with  a 
strong  rhythmic  ap|ieal  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  preliininary  ceieiiicinies. 

The  Vedda  forin'of  possession  is  preceded  by  a  dance  In  which 
the  shaman,  while  uttering  invocations  to  the  spirits,  circlM 
rountl  the  ofTerings ;  the  dannc  increases  in  s|M>cd  until  the 
seizure  takes  jtlace.  In  one  dance  in  which  there  were  two 
nrinciital  porforiners  the  second  joined  In  when  the  (Irst,  who 
liad  already  become  ))0SHesHcd,  waved  a  cloth  in  front  of  hlin. 
This  (?loth  was  the  vehicle  Uy  which  the  spirit  was  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  first  dancer,  and  presuiniihly  by  the  action  of 
waving  the  cloth  in  front  of  the  second  it  was  also  transinittx'd 
to  him  (C.  II.  and  I).  Z.  .Seligniann,  ii.  2.H(I).  In  Itorneo  the 
K'ayan  medicine-women.  In  the  course  of  the  oxorclsin  of  the 
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evil  spirit  for  the  cure  of  diseaiie,  whirl  round  until  they  fall  in 
a  faint  (Hose-McDouffall,  li.  133). 

Aino?ts  all  the  Siberian  tribes  the  most  important  part  of  the 
shaman's  outfit  is  the  magic  drum,  on  which  he  beats  at  first 
aoftlv  and  then  louder  and  louder  as  his  excitement  increases. 
The  shamans  of  the  Chukchi  and  the  Asiatic  K^kimo  sinj?  while 
beating-  the  drum,  and  responses  are  given  by  an  aiiswerin;,' 
chorus  consisting  in  the  former  case  of  novices,  in  the  latter  of 
the  members  of  the  shaman's  family  (Czaplioka,  p.  230  f.).  The 
Samoyed  shaman  holds  in  one  hand  two  arrows,  from  the  points 
of  which  hang  two  bells,  and  in  the  other  a  mystic  staff,  with 
which  he  beats  the  bells  rhythmically  as  he  sings  (ih.  p.  2:i9). 
In  the  course  of  the  Bathonga  ceremony  for  exorcizing  the 
spirit  of  possession — a  ceremony  which  consisted  chiefly  of  an 
orgy  of  noise  made  by  drums,  rattles,  etc.,  round  the  subject, 
sometimes  for  as  long  a  period  as  a  fortnight. — the  patient  com- 
poses a  song,  usually  in  Zulu,  by  the  repetition  of  which  subse- 
quently he  can  be  roused  or  arouse  himself  to  a  state  of  ex- 
citation. This  is  his  special  song  and  is  used  by  him  on  all 
occasions  when,  having  become  a  fully-fledged  medicine-man, 
he  exercises  his  powers.  One  peculiarity  connected  with  this 
song  is  that  it  is  invariably  composed  in  Zulu  or  Njao,  even 
though  the  subject  is  unacquainted  with  these  languages.  In 
Fiji  the  priest  appears  to  set  up  a  state  of  auto-hypnosis.  He 
takes  in  his  hand,  and  gazes  fixedly  at,  a  whale's  tooth  until  he 
begins  to  tremble  with  a  violent  muscular  action  and  to  sob 
(Thomson,  p.  160).  The  Yakut  shaman  also  in  the  preliminary 
performance  gazes  fixedly  on  some  point  in  the  darkened  room, 
usually  the  fire.  The  peculiar  effect  of  suggestion  is  indicated 
in  this  case  by  the  artificial  hiccough  which  the  shaman  keeps 
up  during  the  early  part  of  the  performance  in  the  complete 
silence  of  a  darkened  room  before  he  begins  to  beat  his  drum 
(W.  Sieroszewski,  quoted  in  Czaplicka,  p.  235). 

The  action  of  other  means  employed  is  more 
obvious.     Intoxicants  of  various  kinds  are  used. 

In  Mangaia  before  giving  oracles  the  priests  drank  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  (W.  W.  Gill,  Myths  and  Son;is  from  the  S.  Pacific, 
London,  1876,  p.  75).  In  Bali  incense  was  inhaled  by  the  seer 
or  he  was  surrounded  by  a  hand  of  singing  men  and  womtn 
(F.  A.  Liefrinck,  quoted  in  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.  379). 

Smoke  from  tiie  foliage  of  a  sacred  tree  or  plant 
was  sometimes  used. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  the  priestess  veiled  her 
head  with  a  cloth  and  inhaled  smoke  from  the  fire  of  the  sacred 
cedar  until  seized  with  convulsions  (J.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the 
Sindoo  Koo^h,  Calcutta,  ISSO,  p.  97).  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
ate  and  was  fumigated  with  laurel,  while  the  Bacchanals  ate 
ivy  (Plut.  Qu(Est.  Ro7n.  112).  In  Uganda  tobacco  was  smoked 
(J.  Roscoe,  'Further  Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Baganda,'^ii.4/  xxxii.  [1902]  42).  Chukchi  and  Tungus  shamans 
smoked  pipes  containing  narcotic  tobacco  ;  the  Yakuts  also 
smoked,  swallowing  the  smoke  (Czaplicka,  pp.  230,  234).  In 
Madura  the  medium  inhaled  incense  as  she  sat  on  a  tripod 
(GBS,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  AH,  i.  384). 

A  xepulsive  but  not  uncommon  method  of  ex- 
citation was  to  suck  or  drink  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificial  victim. 

Among  the  Kuruvikkarans  of  S.  India  the  goddess  Kali 
descends  on  the  priest  after  he  has  sucked  blood  from  a  goat 
of  which  the  throat  has  been  cut  (E.  Thurston,  Castes  a»d 
Tribes  o/  S.  India,  Madras,  1909,  iv.  187).  In  S.  Celebes  the 
priest  runs  to  put  his  head  inside  the  carcass  of  a  pig  which  lias 
been  cut  open.  The  impulsive  character  of  this  act  may  be 
compared  with  the  convulsive  sucking  of  the  victim's  blood  in 
the  liathonga  case  quoted  above  (GB^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i. 
332).  Analogous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
antiquity.  In  Rhetra,  the  religious  capital  of  the  W.  Slavs,  the 
priest  tasted  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  order  to  prophesy  better 
(F.  J.  Mone,  Gesch.  des  Heidenthums,  Leipzig,  1S22,  p.  188).  The 
heatlien  of  Harran,  although  holding  blood  unclean  and  the 
food  of  demons,  drank  it  in  order  to  enter  into  communion  with 
them.  In  ancient  Greece  drinking  bulls'  blood  was  both  a  test 
of  the  chastity  of  the  priestess  and,  in  Argos,  at  ^gira  in 
Achaia,  a  preliminary  to  the  descent  of  the  priestess  into  the 
cave  from  which  she  prophesied  {GB^,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i. 
38H.).  In  S.  India  self-mutilation  was  part  of  the  rite.  The 
devil-dancer  cuts  and  lacerates  his  flesh  with  a  huge  whip  till 
the  blood  flows,  presses  a  torch  to  his  breast,  drinks  blood  from 
his  own  wounds  and  then  from  the  throat  of  the  sacrificial 
victim  (R.  Caldwell,  *  On  Demonolatry  in  S.  India,'  JASB  i. 
[1832]  101  flf.). 

7.  Objects  to  be  attained  by  possession. — {a) 
Oracles,  diviyiation ,  and  j)rophecy. — It  follows  from 
the  primitive  interpretation  of  tbis  abnormal  state 
of  exaltation  as  one  of  possession  by  a  spirit  or  by 
a  deity  that  anything  said  by  the  subject  while  in 
this  state  shou'ld  be  re<:arded  as  the  utterance  of 
the  spirit  itself.  A  condition  of  the  success  of  an 
attempt  to  exorcize  the  possessing  spirit  is  that  it 
sliould  be  compelled  to  declare  through  the  mouth 
of  the  victim  either  its  name,  thus  giving  the 
operator  power  over  it  in  accordance  with  a  gener- 
ally recognized   rule  of  magical   practice,  or  its 


desires  {usually  a  request  for  otterings),  knowledge 
of  which  makes  it  possible  for  it  to  t>e  expelled  by 
propitiation.  It  requires  only  a  slight  extension 
of  the  argument  tliat  these  sayings  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  gods  to  transform  them  into 
a  channel  for  the  revelation  of  the  future.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  in  the  recorded  instances  of 
possession  to  show  that  this  is  not  merely  an 
a  priori  view,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
and,  even  when  the  state  of  possession  maj  have 
been  induced  primarily  with  another  object  in 
view,  advantage  has  been  taken  to  obtain  know- 
ledge of  the  future  through  the  possessed  person. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  was  believed  that,  when  the  priest 
had  reached  the  height  of  his  frenzy,  he  revealed  the  will  of  the 
gods.  But  it  was  also  held  that  the  god  did  not  leave  him 
immediately  after  his  recovery,  but  continued  to  possess  him 
for  two  or  three  days  longer.  During  this  time,  when  he  wore 
a  cloth  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  order  to  mark  his  abnormal 
condiuon,  all  his  acts  were  regarded  as  those  of  the  god,  and 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  his  expressions  and  his  whole 
deportment  (Ellis,  i.  372-376). 

When  it  is  believed  that  these  manifestations  ut 
the  deity  or  of  spirits  are  not  such  involuntary 
seizures  as  may  occur  at  any  time  or  to  any  person, 
but  are  subject  to  what  to  the  savage  mind  must 
appear  to  be  certain  rules  or  natural  laws,  in  that 
they  can  be  superinduced  by  magical  formula;  or 
magical  acts,  or  in  virtue  of  magical  powers  inherent 
in  certain  individuals,  the  custom  arises  of  perform- 
ing these  actions  or  resorting  to  these  individuals 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  ol)tain  knowledge  of  the 
future.  Those  who  are  subject  to  possession  by 
entering  voluntarily  into  the  state  of  exaltation  at 
the  request  of  their  consultants  attain  the  position 
of  oracles.  Analogies  more  or  less  close  to  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  the  Sibyl  at 
Cumse  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  germ  of  the  prophetic  character  of  possession  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Vedda  dance  in  honour  of  the  nae  yakti,  when  the 
direction  in  which  game  will  be  found  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  pot  of  rice  falls  after  it  has  been  set 
spinning  by  the  shaman  as  his  last  act  before  he  ends  his  per- 
formance."^,^n  another  dance  the  shaman  splits  a  coco-nut  with 
an  aude  (ceremonial  arrow) ;  if  a  clean  break  ia  made,  the 
animal  to  be  shot  will  be  a  female,  but,  if  the  edge  is  jagged,  it 
will  be  a  male  (C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  pp.  221,  223).  In 
Bali  it  was  held  that,  when  the  p^rmas  had  been  taken  to  the 
temple  and  had  been  raised  to  a  proper  pitch  of  excitement  by 
the  incense  and  the  singing  of  groups  of  men  and  women  who 
surrounded  him,  his  soul  left  his  body,  which  was  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  deity.  He  was  regarded  as  a  god  and  as  such 
gave  answers  to  all  questions  (F.  A.  Liefrinck,  quoted  in  GB^, 
pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  379). 

The  belief  that  the  subject  spoke  no  longer  with 
his  own  voice  but  with  that  of  the  god  is  supported 
by  peculiarities  of  diction  and  intonation.  The 
utterance  may  be  intermittent  or  the  quality  of 
the  voice  may  be  changed. 

The  Patagonian  shaman,  when  he  has  worked  himself  into  a 
frenzy  by  drumming  and  rattling,  speaks  in  a  low  mournful 
voice"(Falkner,  loc.  cit.).  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  god  gives 
utterance  through  the  priest  to  shrill  cries  and  sounds  violent 
and  indistinct  (Ellis,  pp.  352,  373).  In  Guinea  the  fetish  woman 
snorts  and  gasps  and  her  responses  are  given  in  a  shrill  whistl- 
ing voice  (Romer,  Guinea,  p.  57,  quoted  in  PC-*,  p.  134  f.).  As 
already  mentioned,  the  Siberian  shaman,  by  his  skill  in  ventrilo- 
quism, was  able  to  convince  his  audience  of  the  presence  of  his 
spirit  or  spirits  by  the  cries,  appropriate  to  their  supposed 
animal  form,  wliich  they  uttered.  In  the  case  of  those  animals 
which  spoke  with  the  human  voice  their  utterance  was  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  timbre  (Czaplicka,  p.  231). 

[b)  Propitiation. — These  abnormal  manifestations 
may  also  be  evoked  in  order  to  propitiate  spiritual 
powers  or  to  enter  into  communion  with  those 
powers ;  or  they  may  even  become  an  act  of 
worship. 

This  aspect  of  the  belief  is  very  apparent  in  the  pantomime 
dances  of  the  Veddas,  which  form  the  most  important  element  in 
their  ritual  and  of  which  the  essential  object  is  that  the  shaman, 
the  central  figure,  should  become  possessed  by  the  spirits  invoked. 
The  end  to  be  attained  is  the  material  success  of  the  tribe, 
especially  success  in  the  matter  of  food  supply,  by  propitiating 
the  spirits  of  the  recently  dead  and  those  spirits  who  are  speci- 
ally concerned  with  hunting,  the  gathering  of  honey,  and  the 
like.  These  dances  are  of  the  greatest  interest;  their  details 
throw  much  light  on  similar  dances  elsewhere  and  on  the  belief 
I  in  possession  generally.    The  details  of  the  ceremony,  and 
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especially  the  eating  of  the  offerinsrs  after  its  termioation  by  all 

present,  point  to  an  attempt  thoroughly  to  unite  the  spirit  in 
a  communitj"  of  membership  with  the  group  and  thus  to  secure 
the  exercise  of  his  power  to  its  advantage,  the  shaman  being 
both  the  convener  and  the  vehicle  of  materialization.  The 
dances  take  place  around  ofiterings  to  the  £^aitf  (spirits  of  the 
deadX  The  shaman,  while  dancing  and  uttering  an  invocation 
summoning  the  spirits,  is  seized  by  the  yaka  mvoked.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  spirit  cannot  enter  directly  into  the 
shaman,  but  only  by  some  vehicle,  an  aude,  eword,  cloth,  or 
other  object  held  in  his  hand,l  or  the  leaves  of  a  bower  of 
branches  usually  erected  near  by.  The  bower  is  beaten  and 
stripped  when  the  dance  is  over  in  order  that  the  spirits  may 
not  linger  in  the  neiiihbourhood  longer  than  is  thought  desirable. 
When  the  spirit  enters  the  shaman,  his  first  act  is  to  approve 
the  offering ;  this  is  signified  by  the  shaman  bending  over  the 
bowl  in  which  it  is  contained  and  then  springing  away.  It  is 
expected  that  the  spirit  will  grant  them  what  they  desire  out  of 
gratitude.  The  pantomime  dance  then  begins  ;  the  movement 
usually  leads  up  to  some  critical  action,  after  which  the  shaman 
collapses.  This  critical  act  in  a  dance  devoted  to  Kaiide  Wauniya, 
a  hunting  hero,  of  which  the  object  is  to  secure  success  m  hunting, 
is  the  shooting  of  the  samba?*  deer  by  the  medicine-man.  Another 
dance,  in  which  Bambura  Yaka  is  invoked  for  success  in  getting 
)  ams  and  pigs,  staple  foods,  involves  three  seiiarate  possessions 
of  the  chief  performer,  one  of  each  of  the  personages  mentioned 
as  helping  Bambura  to  kill  the  boar  in  the  hunting  story  repre- 
sented by  the  action  of  the  dance.  In  each  of  the  dances  the 
spirit  invoked  to  take  possession  of  the  dancers  and  accept  the 
offerings  is  appropriate  to  the  end  desired,  Kande  Wauniya  for 
success  in  hunting,  Bambura  Yaka  for  pigs  and  yams,  Pata 
Yaka  in  childbirth,  Dola  Yaka  for  success  in  collecting  rock 
honey,  Rahu  Yaku  in  collecting  the  honey  and  in  illness.  One 
of  the  chief  dances  is  that  in  honour  of  the  nae  i/aku,  the 
recentlj-  dead.  Some  of  the  dances,  in  addition  to  being  in- 
tended to  secure  success  in  the  future,  are  thanksgivings  for 
l.«ist  favours  (C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  p.  209ff.). 

Possession  also  forms  an  element  in  Malay  dances,  which, 
although  now  a  form  of  amusement,  retain  some  ti-aces  of  a 
religious  origin.  The  dance  is  preceded  by  an  invocation  and 
ofTering  to  the  spirit  of  dancing,  during  which  it  is  usual  for 
the  performer  to  lie  down,  but  in  the  'monkey -dance,'  which  is 
performed  by  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  she  lies  in  a 
swinging  cradle,  is  rocked  until  she  is  dizzy,  and  is  fed  witli  salt 
and  areca-nul.  At  the  end  of  the  invocation  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  dancer.  Sometimes 
the  dancer  in  the  monkey -dance  is  said  to  perfonn  extraordinary 
feats  of  cUmbing  white  under  the  spirit's  influence.  The  child 
is  called  by  name  when  it  is  time  for  her  to  recover  or,  if  that 
fails,  she  is  bathed  with  coco-nut  milk.  At  the  end  of  the  dances 
an  invocation  escort-s  the  spirit  home.  In  the  *  spit.-dance  '  the 
dancer  holds  two  iron  spits  in  his  hand  which  at  a  certain  point 
in  the  dance  he  drives  into  his  arms,  where  they  hang  (Skeat, 
pp.  4tt3-4<37).2 

(c)  The  treattnent  of  disease. — As  has  been  stated 
alxjve,  the  primitive  theory  of  disease,  in  one  of  its 
forms,  attributes  it  to  tlie  influence  of  spirits. 
This  bein*,'  tiie  case,  it  is  thoun:ht  that  its  cure  may 
be  effected  by  entering  into  relation  with  the  spirits 
and  ascertaining  their  will.  Frequently  desire  lo 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  tlie  future  is  merely 
secondary.  The  function  of  tlie  Siberian  shaman - 
istic  rites  of  possession  w;us  primarily  to  remove 
disease;  only  when  this  was  accomplished  did  the 
shaman  at  times  turn  to  prophecy.  Among  tlie 
Yakuts  the  gift  of  prophecy,  however,  Mas  retained 
for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  rites 
(Czaplicka,  p.  237). 

An  mstructive  instance  in  which  the  relation  of  possession  to 
)>oth  propitiation  and  cure  of  disease  it)  illustrated  \b  to  be 
found  in  the  bori  cult  of  the  IlausaN  of  Nigeria  and  Tunis. 
The  bori  are  spirits,  some  of  Muhammadan  origin,  ftome  purely 
pagan,  who  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  various  diseases. 
Kach  spirit  U  known  by  name,  Is  rcHponslblo  for  a  particular 
disease,  and  is  summoned  to  the  occompanimont  of  arumming 
and  the  burning  of  Incense  by  his  or  iier  special  song.    The 

1  It  is  slated  that  can'ed  bamboos  and  arrows  to  be  used  for 
■1  Mimilar  pnrpoHe  were  found  in  the  hut  of  a  Hakai  medicine- 
man (W.  W.  Hkeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Ha«*4  o/thr  Malay 
Penitunila,  l^tidon,  1906,  ii.  'ib'i).  In  a  Sinhalcw!  devil-dance 
at  Uonagalla,  however,  while  a  sword  brought  the  dancer  en 
rapport  with  the  spirits,  an  arrow  was  ust-d  lo  prevent  jtos- 
■euion  by  a  dangerous  spirit  (B.  Z.  Seligrnann,  '  A  Devil 
Ceremony  of  the  iViwant  Sliihalene,'  JHA  I  vxxviii.  (lOOH)  87'J). 

s  In<wnNibility  to  pain  or  Invnlnorabiltty  ts  a  mark  of  diviut- 
poascwion.  In  Ball,  when  the  divinity  had  seized  the  possesHod 
pnvori,  bin  \xAy  became  immaterial  and  therefore  tnvulnemblo, 
and  In  the  danno  with  swor^ls  or  pikes  which  followed  no 
weap<'in  wmld  hurt  him.  The  H.  Indian  devil-dancer  cut  and 
lacerated  hlH  MiNh  until  the  bUuKl  flowed.  The  HltH-rlan  shaman 
apI»arrnlly»UbUd  himself  in  the  h^nlv  wlih  a  knife  In  thecourHc 
'•f  therlt«aa  priiiii«"d  among  the  lUmohoilal  K«klmnn,  (Chukchi. 
rukaffhlr.  and  wmio  other  of  tho  Hil»friun  tribes,  but  close 
'diMnroni  consider  this  an  rtTi-ct  of  sleight  of  hand,  at  moNt  a 
■  oratrJi  being  renponNlblo  for  the  blood  shown  ((Vapllcka.  p.  UIW). 


dancers,  both  male  and  female,  are  *  mounted  '  by  the  spirits  in 
the  great  ceremonial  dances  when  offerings  are  made.  In 
addition  to  these  propitiation  ceremonies  which  avert  the 
attacks  of  disease,  the  medium  may  be  called  into  consultation 
in  case  of  an  actual  illness  to  make  the  offerings  to  appease  the 
offended  spirit,  or  for  purposes  of  divination  (A.  J.  N.  Tre- 
meame.  The  Ban  of  the  Bori,  London,  n.d.  (19141,  PP'  243  ff.. 
280  ff.). 

In  S.  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  course  of  the  devil-dances  the 
performers  by  becoming  possessed  enter  into  relation  with  the 
demons  who  are  responsible  for  cases  of  illness.  It  may  he 
noted,  however,  tJiat  in  some  cases  the  aim  of  the  performer  is 
to  avoid  possession  by  the  spirit  responsible  for  the  disease, 
especially  if  the  spirit  be  very  powerful.  In  the  Gonagalla cere- 
mony, at  the  stage  when  the  Riri  Yaka  was  invoked,  a  cock  was 
substituted  for  the  dancer  as  the  subject  for  possession  owing 
to  the  great  maUgnity  of  this  spirit  (B.  Z.  Seligrnann,  JRAi 
x.v.\viii.  374). 

In  such  dances  as  these  the  object  of  the  dancer 
is  to  cure  or  to  avert  disease  by  appeasing  or  pro- 
pitiating the  spirits  responsible,  and  in  these  cases 
possession  is  only  one  of  the  means,  though  it  may 
be  the  most  important,  by  which  the  goodwill  of 
the  spirits  is  secured  and  made  manifest. 

In  Cambodia  in  the  time  of  an  epidemic  the  villagers  win 
seek  a  man  whom  they  consider  suitable,  take  him  to  the 
temple,  and  then,  when  he  is  possessed  by  the  god,  ask  him  to 
ward  off  the  plague  from  their  village  (J." Moura,  Le  Royavme 
de  Cambodge,  Paris,  13S3,  i.  177). 

But,  while  in  this  case  and  in  other  cases — e.g,, 
the  bori  quoted  above — spiritual  causation  is  recog- 
nized, the  exact  relation  6i  the  spirit  to  the  patient 
is  not  clearly  expressed.  When,  however,  disease 
is  regarded  as  due  to  an  indwelling  spirit,  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  exorcist  is  to  drive  out  ti»e 
possessing  intluence.  ISuch  is  the  case  in  the 
rhonga  form  of  possession,  when  the  object  of  the 
exorcist  is  to  master  the  spirit  by  learning  its  name 
and  thus  aoquiring  power  to  drive  it  away.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
relation  of  possession  and  disease  tluough  various 
stages.  The  exorcist  as  among  Ihe  Bathonga, 
Zulus,  Kayaiis,  and  many  other  peoples,  some 
already  mentioned,  is  usually  one  M'ho  has  him.self 
or  herself  suflered  from  pos.se.ssion,  and  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  spirits.  Even  when  disease  is  attrilmted  to  a 
material  cause,  a  pel»ble  or  bone  introduced  by 
magical  moans  into  the  body,  tiie  assistance  of  the 
deity  may  be  invoked  tluougii  his  agent. 

In  Poso  in  Central  Celebes,  when  the  priestess  is  consulted 
in  a  case  of  disease,  she  becomes  possessed  and  it  is  the  god 
who  speaks  through  her  mouth,  and  through  her  hancls  dr.iws 
the  evil  from  the  patient  (V/ja.  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.  xrnf.. 
quoting  A.  C.  Kruijt). 

The  intervention  may  be  less  direct  and  the  god 
or  spirit  may  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  the 
measures  propitiatory  or  tlierapentic  that  will 
relieve  the  jiatient,  as  among  the  Akikiijni  (Rout- 
ledge,  p.  241).  Oi»  the  other  hand,  a  logical 
development  is  to  summon  a  stronger  spirit  to 
possess  the  exorcist  and  drive  out  the  malignant 
spirit. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  elaborate  rite  of  the  Melanaus  of 
Uornco.  If  a  woman  who  is  possessed  goes  through  the  com- 
plete rile  of  exorcism  known  as  bayok,  she  herself  l)ecome8  an 
exorcist  and  can  cast  out  devils  from  others.  Tins  rite  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  extending  with  intervals  over  eleven 
ni'^hts ;  the  first  part  is  to  satisfy  the  people,  the  second  part 
to  appease  the  spirits,  and  the  tliird  sccvires  the  patient's 
acceptance  as  an  exorcist.  Tho  bayok  sadotig  ceremony  is 
undertaken  when  fowls  and  eggs  have  boon  offered  without 
effect  to  good  spirit*.  It  takes  place  In  a  room  which  Is 
elaborately  decorated  and  on  the  Hour  of  which  coloured  rice  in 
the  shape  of  crocoiiilcs,  pu|K'nrn,  maize,  tohac(!0,  eU\,  have  been 
scatt*T''d  an  an  offering.  The  object  of  tho  ceremony  is  to 
summon  the  evil  spirit*!  to  take  possession  of  the  medicine- 
women,  throe  or  four  of  whom  are  present.  In  tho  course  of  the 
rxTemoiiy  the  ]ialieni  Is  bronghl.  to  tho  centre  of  the  room  and 
Ik  whirled  round  in  a  si>alr>d  cone  of  shavtngH  initll  she  has  been 
worked  up  into  n  frenzy.  The  medicino-woinen  themsclvos  whirl 
round  until  they  fall  in  a  faint.  The  native  explanation  of  the 
ceremony  Is  that  it  servos  aH  a  summons  to  the  Hpiritn,  who 
keep  on  coming  until  one  sulllciently  strong  to  deal  with  the 
rnne  arrives.  This  one  then  fjikos  poBMnsHion  of  the  chief 
me<licinc-woman.  and  In  her  porHon  oats  the  rice  and  mher 
offerings  which  have  been  prepared.  The  spirit  in  her  then 
rnllM  out  the  evil  spirit  from  tlie  patient.  Smntitlnios  a  rattan 
swing  Is  provided   fur  the  patient   and  chief  niedirlne-wonmn, 
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while  near  at  hand  is  astand  tor  the  evilspiritCHose-McDougall, 
pp.  1!8,  31,  46,  Vint!.). 

The  Saitai  and  Jal<un,  when  they  have  huUt  their  little 
shelters,  place  the  patient  inside  and  then  call  upon  the  spirits 
to  descend  on  themselves.  The  Blandas  summon  the  spirits  of 
elephants  and  monlieys  (Skeat-Bla^'den,  ii.  252,  295),  wliile  the 
Malay  pmcang,  in  dealing  with  a  serious  case  of  illness  after 
possession  by  the  tif;er-spirit,  when  he  imitates  the  actions  and 
voice  of  that  animal  in  movement,  in  eating,  and  in  licking  the 
body  of  the  patient,  engages  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
the  malignant  spirit  and  stabs  it  after  it  has  taken  refuge  in 
jars  of  water  or  other  receptacles  placed  for  the  purpose  (Skeat, 
pp.  436-444). 

8.  Possession  of  animals  and  inanimate  objects. 

— Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  possession  i.s  not 
confined  to  human  beings. 

The  Todas  believe  that  gods  sometimes  possess  their  bufTaloes 
(W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1006,  p.  461).  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  belief  that  disea.se  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  cattle.  When  the  cattle  of  the  Bahima  suffer  from  an 
epidemic,  it  is  the  custom  to  secure  by  means  of  a  ceremony 
the  transfer  of  the  disease  to  one  member  of  the  herd 
which  is  then  driven  out  for  sacrifice  as  scapegoat  (J.  Roscoe, 
'  The  Bahima :  a  Cow  Tribe  of  Enkole  in  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate,' JliAl  xxxviL  [1907]  111).  The  Yakut  shaman  some- 
times friglitens  away  disease,  driving  it  off  by  spitting  and 
blowing,  but  sometimes  it  is  transferred  to  cattle,  which  are 
then  sacrificed.  The  dance  which  forms  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  said  to  be  symbolical  of  their  journey  to  the  sky,  and  in 
iilden  days,  it  is  said,  theie  were  shamans  who  themselves 
ascended  to  the  heavens  (Sieroszewyki,  in  Czaplicka,  p.  237  f.). 

Among  the  Malays,  in  a  species  of  spiritiialistic  performance, 
after  invocation  and  offerings,  spirits  are  made  to  take  posses- 
sion of  inanimate  objects  such  as  palm-blossoms  or  a  fiah-trap, 
and  make  them  go  through  the  motions  of  a  dance.  A  parallel 
may  be  foiind  in  the  spiritualistic  performances  of  the  shaman 
of  the  Reindeer  Chukchi.  Their  spirits  are  said  to  be  very  mis- 
chievous. Invisible  hands  turn  everything  in  the  tents  upside 
down  and  throw  difTerenc  objects  about.  Should  the  specta- 
tors try  to  touch  the  spirit,  they  resent  it  and  may  kill  the 
shaman  by  stabbing  him  or  breaking  his  head  (Czaplicka, 
p.  232). 

LiTKRATURE.— This  is  sufficiently  quoted  throughout. 

E.  N.  Fallaize. 
POSSESSION  (Greek  and  Roman).— The  con- 
ception of  divine  possession — the  incarnation  of  a 
god  in  human  form — prevailed  extensively  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  religious  history.  It  may  be 
that,  as  evidenced  by  the  practices  of  Australian 
savages,  this  consciousness  in  states  of  excitement 
of  an  internal  but  overmastering  force  is  felt  with- 
out relation  to  a  personal  god  (J.  E.  Harrison, 
TJiemis,  Cambridge,  1912,  p.  65) ;  but  such  con- 
siderations are  inapplicable  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
historical  age.  When  the  body  of  the  priest  or 
celebrant  passed  for  a  time  into  the  possession  of 
the  god,  all  his  acta  and  words  were  not  merely 
prompted  by  but  proceeded  from  the  god  himself. 
The  devotee  identiiied  himself  with  the  god  and 
afl'ected  to  exercise  the  divine  functions.  Illus- 
trations may  be  drawn  from  the  professions  of 
.savage  medicine-men,  such  as  the  walcan  men  of 
the  Dakotas  or  the  Maori  tohungas  (A.  Lang, 
Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  i.  112  f.).  The  best 
of  the  Greek  instances  is  the  giving  of  the  name 
Bacchus  to  those  who  participated  as  worshippers 
in  the  orgiastic  cult  of  Dionysus  (schol.  Aristoph. 
Eq.  408) ;  and  the  impersonations  of  the  Curetes, 
who  took  part  in  the  Cretan  mysteries  of  Zagreus 
(Eur.  frag.  472),  were  similar  to  tho.se  enacted  by 
the  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  god  at  Eleusis  or 
Delphi.  The  ultimate  explanation  of  these  pheno- 
mena— whether  the  collective  emotion  of  the  group 
meeting  together  for  the  performance  of  mimetic 
rites,  when  projected  and  externalized,  led  to  the 
conception  of  a  personalized  god  (J.  E.  Harrison, 
p.  46),  or  whether,  again,  the  religion  of  Dionysus 
was  entirely  developed  from  the  worship  of  a  god 
of  vegetation  (GB^,  pt.  v.,  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and 
of  the  Wild,  London,  1912,  i.  1  ff.)— cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  It  is  siifficient  to  observe  that  in  all 
cults  where  the  god  enters  into  the  worshipper  the 
worshipper  regularly  assumes  the  name  of  the  god. 
The  famous  line,  to  which  Plato  alludes  {Phcedo, 
69  D) — '  Many  are  the  thyrsus-bearers,  but  few  are 
the  inspired   (Bacchi) ' — may  be  ascribed   to   the 


theological  movement  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  which 
laid  increased  stress  on  the  mystical  value  of  the 
communion  of  the  celebrant  with  the  god  (C.  A. 
Lobeck,  Aglaophatnus,  Konigsberg,  1829,  p.  813  ; 
T.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1901,  i.  132).  Less  familiar  instances  are  Sabi  and 
Sabae,  names  given  to  the  inspired  worshippers  of 
Sabazius  (H.  Usener,  Gbtternamen,  Bonn,  1896, 
p.  44),  Bassarae  and  Bassarides  applied  to  the 
Mienads  (Athenseus,  198  E  ;  Nonnus,  Dionys.  14. 
395),  Cybebi,  the  designation  of  the  enrapt  votaries 
of  the  Great  Mother  (Phot.  s.v.  KiJ/Btj/Sos),  Hermse, 
the  boy  attendants  at  the  ovacle  of  Trophonius 
(Pans.  ix.  39.  7),  and  MelissK,  the  bee-priestesses 
of  Demeter  and  other  deities  (A.  B.  Cook,  in  JHS 
XV.  [1895]  14 f.;  Frazer,  Pans.  vill.  xiii.  1).  With 
the  last  we  cannot  fail  to  compare  the  Thrise,  the 
prophetic  bee-goddesses  mentioned  below,  and  the 
dove-priestes.ses  (Peleiades)  atDodona  (R.  C.  Jebb, 
Soph.  Trach.,  Cambridge,  1892,  p.  202  tf.).  The 
identity  of  the  Peleiades  is  obscure,  but  it  has  re- 
cently been  suggested  with  some  plausibility  that 
the  name  was  given  to  a  class  of  magicians  who, 
by  intimate  association  with  the  birds,  had  learnt 
to  understand  their  language,  and,  as  the  birds' 
interpreters,  wore  a  kind  of  bird-dress  when  giving 
response  to  their  questioners  (W.  R.  Halliday, 
Greek  Divination,  p.  265  fl'.).  The  external  asso- 
ciation displayed  in  this  mimicry  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  wearing  of  horns  by  the  Thracian 
Msenads  (Mi^XX6i'es)  in  order  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  bull-god  Dionysus  (schol.  Lycophr. 
1237).  These  impersonations  are  not  always  or 
even  usually  to  be  classed  as  merely  deliberate  im- 
postures. The  visionary  who  is  conscious  of  the 
divine  possession  yields  to  the  emotional  impulses 
stirred  in  his  responsive  nature  by  the  whirling 
dance,  the  wild  music  of  the  flutes,  and  the  in- 
toxication of  the  midnight  hour.  And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  modern  parallels  for  the 
hallucinations  of  the  Bacchants,  when  they  saw 
the  earth  flowing  with  mUk,  wine,  and  honey,  and 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  Syrian  unguents  (Plat. 
Ion,  534  A;  Eur.  Bacch.  14111'.),  or  for  their  in- 
sensibUity  to  the  attack  of  fire  and  sword  (Eur. 
Bacch.  747  :  Ov.  Trist.  IV.  i.  41  f.). 

The  condition  of  the  inspired  devotee  is  described 
as  a  divine  seizure  (kAtoxos,  6e6\i)TTOi) ;  .and  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  '  enthusiasm '  (cf.  IfSeos, 
efOeafeiti)  is  derived  from  the  indwelling  faculty 
which  evokes  the  display  of  superhuman  power. 
Corresponding  to  the  entrance  into  the  devotee 
of  an  overmastering  force  was  the  release  of  the 
sotil  from  its  corporeal  subjection  (jK^Tacris,  our 
'ecstasy' ;  cf.  Plat.  Ion,  534  B).  This  temporary 
expropriation  is  defined  as  a  brief  madness  (Galen, 
xix.  462),  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  irre- 
sponsible unsteadiness,  but  rather  as  the  complete 
occupation  of  the  mental  faculties  by  a  sacred 
energy  (Procl.  in  Plato,  Rep.  59.  19).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  outward  effects  of  inspiration  is  given 
by  Vergil  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  .^neas  to 
the  Cum.'ean  Sibyl : 

'Even  as  she  spoke  neither  her  features  nor  her  complexion 
remained  the  same,  nor  was  her  hair  confined  within  its  braid  ; 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  wild  heart  was  swollen  witti  frenxy  ; 
her  stature  was  larger  to  the  sight,  her  voice  no  longer  human  : 
BO  soon  was  she  inspired  by  the  breath  of  the  god  as  it  came 
ever  nearer.  ...  At  length,  no  longer  submitting  herself  to 
Phoebus,  the  prophetess  rages  furiously  in  her  cavern,  if  so  be 
she  may  succeed  in  flinging  off  the  mighty  god  from  her  bosom. 
AU  the  more  he  plies  her  frenzied  mouth,  subduing  her  wild 
heart,  and  fashions  her  to  his  will  by  constraint'  (^n.  vi.  46 ff., 
77  ff.). 

Even  more  explicitly  Lucan  (v.  161  fl.)  describes 
the  vapour  from  the  chasm  inspiring  the  Pythia, 
and  the  god  forcing  his  way  through  the  whole  of 
her  frame,  and  compelling  her  nature  to  yield  to 
his  exclusive  guidance.  Then  he  passes  to  an 
account    of    her    distraction,   as  she    shakes  the 
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sacred  garlands  from  her  head,  and  overturns  the 
holy  vessels  of  tlie  temple  in  feverish  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  god. 

The  notion  that  the  entrance  of  the  divine 
afflatus  swells  the  physical  frame  of  the  seer 
recurs  in  Ov.  Fast.  vi. '537tt'.,  where  Ino  consults 
Carmentis,  the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander  ;  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  seer  to  yield  to  the  over- 
powering strength  of  the  god  is  illustrated  by 
Cassandra's  cry : 

'  A^ain  the  fearful  pan^  of  true  prophetic  vision  stir  my  soul, 
and  whirl  me  with  their  dizzy  prelude  '  (.lEsch.  Ag.  1214  f.). 

Those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  prophet's 
insight  must  encounter  his  natural  tendency  to 
resist  by  binding  him  fast  when  they  have  caught 
him  (A.  Lang,  Making  of  Religion,  p.  142)— a  pro- 
ceeding which  receives  illustration  from  the  story 
of  Proteus  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  415  if'.  :  Verg.  Georg.  iv. 
395  IV. ).  It  has  been  observed  that  a  divine  pos- 
session produces  the  appearance  of  madness  ;  and, 
while  especially  characteristic  of  the  diviner  (cf. 
Eur.  Bacch.  298),  the  signs  of  madness  are  wont  to 
accompany  every  ecstatic  impulse,  as  when  Hector 
with  foaming  mouth  and  flasliing  eyes  rushes  upon 
the  Greek  ships,  and  savage  Ares  entering  into  him 
fills  every  sinew  with  increased  might  (Hom.  II. 
XV.  605,  xvii.  210  f.).  For  inspiration  may  be  put 
in  operation  by  the  agency  of  various  deities,  more 
particularly  of  those  wliose  individuality  was  less 
firmly  marked  or  whose  worsliip  was  infected  with 
Oriental  or  at  least  foreign  influences.  To  the 
latter  class,  besides  the  instances  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  assigned  the  inspiration  of  Hecate 
and  Cybele  (Eur.  Hipp.  142 flf).  The  former,  who 
belong  to  an  earlier  and  indigenous  stratum  of 
thought,  include  Pan  (Poll.  i.  19),  the  Nymphs 
(pviJi(f>6\riTrTo'),  and  the  Muses  (^oixriXi/Trros).  The 
Muses  (y.»'. )  are  merely  a  subdivision  of  the 
Nymphs  (FHG  i.  36) ;  and  the  Nymphs  them- 
.selves,  of  whom  the  Spliragitides  of  t'ithajron  may 
be  cited  as  typical  (Pans.  IX.  iii.  9;  Plut.  Aristid. 
11),  were  gradually  forced  to  yield  the  sanctities 
of  their  shrines  to  the  superior  majesty  of  the 
Olympians.  Plutarch  (Amat.  16,  p.  758  E)  includes 
various  kinds  of  insjiiration  (iTrlTrvoia)  which  over- 
turns the  reiuson  under  the  generic  term  'enthusi- 
asm.' Besides  the  inspinilion  of  the  diviner  by 
Apollo,  he  names  the  IJacchic  frenzy  of  Dionysus, 
with  which  he  couples  the  orgiastic  ecstasies  of 
Cybele  and  Pan,  the  poets'  frenzy  inspired  by  the 
Anises,  the  warlike  frenzy  of  Ares,  and  ^\hat  he 
calls  the  fiercest  and  most  fiery  of  all,  the  frenzy 
of  h»ve.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Plutarch  was 
writing  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  letters  ;  for 
in  popular  estimation  the  inspiration  of  the  seer 
was  essentially  distinct  from  the  rest.  AUIiough 
Apollo  had  no  monoi)oly  of  divination,  the  pre- 
siding functionaries  of  the  leading  oracles,  such  ,as 
the  I'ytliia  at  Delphi  and  the  fSihyl  of  Erythra-, 
pas.sea  increasingly  into  his  service.  Among  the 
exceptions  may  be  mentioni'd  Erato,  prophetess  of 
Pan  at  Lycosurain  Arcadia  (Pans.  VIII.  xxxvii.  1 '  ,■, 
and  the  ministers  who  pro|ihcsic(l  at  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Sarpcdonia  in  Cili(tia  (Slralio,  ]i.  676). 

The  entrance  into  the  ecstatic  condition  was  not 
effected  without  the  cooperation  of  the  seer  him- 
self, and  various  methoas  were  adopted  to  bring 
him  int4>  coniMiunion  with  the  god.  Tho  drinUing 
of  wine,  supjiosed  to  contain  the  vital  essence  of 
the  god,  was  practised  l)V  the  priests  at  the  sliriiie 
of  DionysuH  among  the 'I'lirai'ian  LigyraM  (.Macrob. 
I.  xviii.  1).  The  oracle  of  the  Clarum  Apollo  at 
Colophon   was  served    by  a  priest  ilrawn  from   a 

fiarticular  clasM,  who,  although  nltcrlj'  ignorant  of 
ettcru,  wan  able,  after  drinking  the  water  of  a 
Becret  spring,  to  give  nttcrancu  to  oracles  corn- 
jiosed  in  formal  vcrne  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54).  A  similar 
potency  was  aKcribcd  to  the  wnlersof  the  Delphian 


Cassotis  (Pans.  X.  xxiv.  7)  and  of  the  sacred  well 
at  Hysire  in  Bceotia  (ib.  IX.  ii.  1).  The  mystical 
power  of  the  water  might  be  manifested  otherwise, 
as  at  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Thyrxeus  near  Cyanea; 
in  Lycia,  where  the  spring  showed  to  any  one  look- 
ing into  it  whatever  he  wi-shed  to  .see  (('6.  vil.  xxi. 
13).  The  priestess  of  Apollo  Diradiotes  at  Argos 
became  inspired  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
wliich  had  been  sacrificed  (ib.  II.  xxiv.  1),  and 
Pliny  records  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  exercise 
of  her  prophetic  power,  the  priestess  of  Earth  at 
.^igira  in  Achaia  was  accustomed  to  drink  the 
blood  of  a  bull  (HN  xxviii.  147).  The  crudity  of 
the  conception  that  the  eating  of  the  flesli  of  a 
prophetic  animal  imparts  the  prophetic  faculty  by 
way  of  corporeal  assimilation  is  illustrated  by  the 
remarkable  statement  of  Porphyry  (de  Abst.  ii.  48) 
that  those  who  wish  to  become  possessed  of  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  swallow  the  most  efi'ective  parts  of 
similarly  endowed  aninuils,  such  as  the  hearts  of 
crows,  moles,  and  hawks.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Deli>lu  occupied  the  site  of  an  ol<l  Earth-or.acle, 
which  was  placed  over  a  deep  chasm  with  a  narrow 
outlet.  Here  the  Pythia,  seated  on  a  tripod  above 
the  outlet,  received  the  mephitic  vapours  which 
rose  from  the  hollow,  and  was  thereby  inspired  to 
the  utterance  of  the  answers  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  inquirers  (Strabo,  p.  419 ;  Cic.  de 
Divin.  i.  79  ;  Pliny,  HN  ii.  206).  Herodotus 
relates  (vii.  Ill)  that  at  a  Thracian  oracle  of 
Dionysus  belonging  to  the  Satrfe,  and  situated 
among  the  loftiest  peaks,  a  priestess  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Bessi  pronounced  the  oracles 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pythi.a,  i.e.  in  a  condi- 
tion of  ecstatic  rapture — but  how  induced  he  does 
not  explain.  However  the  result  was  attained,  at 
Delphi  tlie  supremacy  of  Apollo  w.as  acknowledged 
by  ills  jjriestess,  when,  before  entering  upon  Tier 
duties,  she  chewed  laurel  -  leaves  (Lucian,  /?w 
Airns.  I)  or  was  fumigated  witli  their  .smoke  (Pint. 
I'ylh.  Or.  6,  p.  397  A).  Similarly,  the  Bacchic 
frt^nzy  was  believed  to  be  imparted  by  the  ivy 
which  the  Bacch.anals  ate  (Pint.  Qiiir.it.  Bom.  112, 
p.  291  A).  The  Thri<t  of  Mt.  Parnassus  were  con- 
ceived either  as  actually  havhig  the  form  of  bees 
or  as  \\ing(Hl  females  with  a  bees  body  from  the 
waist;  in  either  case  they  were  fabled  .as  willing 
to  utter  true  prophecy  when  they  had  fed  on  friwh 
honey  and  were  inspired  by  its  intoxicating  inail- 
ness  {Horn,  hymn  Hrrni.  5B1  f.  ;  with  .\llcii  and 
Sikes's  [London,  l'.)04|  .\ppendix,  p.  313).  Some- 
times inspiration  was  conferred  as  the  result  of  a 
sexual  union  ;  Nunia  exercised  prophetic  power  in 
his  ciipacity  ,as  the  husband  of  Egeria  (Plut.  Num. 
8) ;  and  AjkiIIo  was  said  to  have  espoused  not  only 
Cassan<li'a,  Imt  also  tlie  Sibyl  llerophile  (I'aus. 
X.  xii.  2)  and  the  priestess  at  Patara  in  Lycia 
(Herod,  i.  182). 

Whether  Theoclynienus  in  the  Ody.i.iey  (xx.  350) 
is  descrihiMl  as  uniler  the  influence  of  inspiration 
has  been  dis]iutcd  ;  but  Calchns  and  Helenus  speak 
the  wonls  that  Apollo  puts  into  their  mouth  (//.  i. 
385,  vii.  53),  and  the  story  of  Cassandra  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  phenomenon  was  familiar  to  the 
writers  of  the  Cyclic  epics.  From  an  early  date  the 
constitution  of  l^ycurgus  was  believed  to  liave  been 
ins|>ired  from  heaven,  whether  Lycurgns  himself 
was  the  direct  meilinm  for  conveying  the  ilivine 
message  (Plato,  I. egg.  691  E),  or  was  fonimlly  com- 
missioned by  the  Pythian  oracle  (llciod.  i.  65). 
The  sayings  of  inspired  prophets  began  to  be 
collectrid  perhaps  first  during  the  progress  of  the 
religious  moveincnt  of  the  (itli  cent.,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  prophet 
Amphilytus  encouraged  I'isistialns  with  an  oiiicle 

imi linlcly  before^  his  vicloiy  »'   Pallcni' ( lliMoil. 

i.  62),  ami  ( liiomacritiis,  the  founder  of  the  Orphic 
eomniunity  at  Athens,  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
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the  tyrant,  was  charged  witli  the  preparation  of  a 
collection  of  the  oracles  attributed  to  Musaeus,  and 
was  subsequently  banished  for  interpolating  it  with 
his  own  compositions  (16.  vii.  6).  Besides  the  oracles 
of  MnsseuB  the  most  notorious  were  those  assigned 
to  Bakis — originally  the  generic  term  for  a  seer, 
whence  a  fictitious  personality  was  developed. 
Collections  of  oracles  were  not  merely  preserved 
among  the  state  records,  but  circulated  freely 
among  the  public  without  any  official  endorse- 
ment. In  fact,  the  calling  of  an  oracle-monger 
tended  to  grow  into  a  profession,  which  traded  on 
the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  masses  ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  measured  by  the 
violence  with  which  Diopeithes  and  others  of  the 
same  class  are  denounced  by  Aristophanes  [Eq. 
1085,  etc.).  Another  impostor  of  the  same  period 
was  Eurycles  the  ventriloquist,  who  claimed  to  be 
inspired  by  an  indwelling  demon  (.see  Demons 
AND  Spirits  [Greek]).  In  later  ages  the  belief  in 
demons,  fostered  even  among  cultivated  circles  by 
the  adherence  to  it  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  kept 
alive  also  the  notion  that  the  divine  power  could 
inform  and  stimulate  the  human  seer.  When 
pressed  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Pythian 
oracle  to  maintain  its  former  reputation,  Chry- 
sippus  (ii.  1215  [Am.])  was  content  to  explain  that 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  locality,  which  imparted 
her  inspiration  to  the  priestess  by  means  of  the 
exhalations  rising  from  the  ground,  had  decayed 
through  lapse  of  time.  The  Stoic  theories  of  the 
universal  immanence  of  the  divine  wveviia,  and  of 
the  harmonious  co-ordination  of  every  part  of  the 
world  (ii.  546  [Am.]),  seemed  to  give  a  scientific 
sanction  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  professional  diviners  (ii.  1211  [Arn.]). 

A  position  of  special  eminence  was  accorded  to 
the  Sibyl,  whose  earliest  mention  is  to  be  found  in 
Heraclitus  : 

'The  Siby]  with  raving  voice  speak8  words  that  have  no  part 
in  laufjhter  or  in  rich  apparel  or  in  unguents.  Yet  she  prevails  ; 
lor  it  is  the  god  who  drives  her'  (frag.  92,  in  H.  Diels,  Frag- 
mente  der  Vorsokratiker,  i.3  94). 

The  name  is  believed  to  be  of  Semitic  origin,  and 
to  bear  the  meaning  '  seized  by  the  god '  (Gruppe, 
Gr.  Myth.  p.  927).  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
Heraclitus,  as  in  Aristophanes  {Pax,  1095)  and 
Plato  (Phwdr.  244  B),  there  is  no  mention  of  more 
than  one  Sibyl ;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
her  original  home — i.e.  from  the  Greek  point  of 
view — was  at  Erythrse  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (Paus.  x.  xii.  7).  In  the  later  authorities 
several  Sibyls  are  mentioned,  so  that  the  name, 
once  introduced,  seems  to  have  spread  over  the 
Greek  world  (cf.  Livy,  i.  7).  One  of  the  most 
famous  was  the  Sibyl  of  Curase  introduced  by 
Vergil  into  the  narrative  of  yEn.  vi.,  and  it  was 
she  who,  according  to  the  legend,  brought  the 
Sibylline  books  to  King  Tarquin. 

The  idea  of  possession  may  be  traced  also  in  the 
ritual  of  the  dream-oracle.  The  dream  itself  was 
a  divine  message  sent  to  the  sleeper  in  concrete 
form  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  796ft".),  and  clear  evidence  is 
wanting  that  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  the 
working  of  a  demonic  being  within  the  body  of  the 
sleeper  himself.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  normal 
belief  of  savages  tliat  the  soul  of  the  sleeper  passes 
out  of  his  body  during  sleep  {GB',  pt.  li..  Taboo 
and  the  Perils  0/ the  Soul,  London,  1911,  p.  36ff.)  ; 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  a  similar  view 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  30, 
etc.).  Nevertheless,  the  custom  whereby  inquirers 
were  wont  to  spread  beneath  them  the  skin  of  the 
sacrificial  victim  before  seeking  sleep  in  the  temple 
— a  custom  which  is  well  attested  for  the  shrine 
of  Amphiaraus  in  Attica,  and  for  other  places 
(Frazer,  on  Paus.  I.  xxxiv.  5)— shows  that  the 
revelation  of  the  dream  required  for  its  transmis- 
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sion  the  establishment  of  a  special  relation  be- 
tween the  worshipper  and  the  god.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth 
attested  for  ordinary  persons  (Lucian,  Necyom.  7), 
as  well  as  for  the  Selli  of  Dodona  (Hom.  II.  xvi. 
235),  was  intended  to  assist  the  entrance  into  the 
body  of  the  sleeper  of  the  chthonic  influences 
coming  from  below.  Sometimes  the  inquirer  is 
not  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  sacred 
influence,  but  receives  his  message  from  the  lips  of 
a  priestly  intermediary,  whose  functions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  medium  in  modern  spiritualism. 
At  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Amphiclea  in  Phocis 
the  god  was  said  to  announce  cures  for  sickness 
in  dreams,  not  directly,  but  using  the  priest  as 
his  inspired  mouth-piece  (Paus.  x.  xxxiii.  11). 
Further,  inscriptional  evidence  seems  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  inspired  persons  (Kdroxoi), 
who  superintended  the  incubation-rites  at  various 
dream-oracles  in  Egypt  and  Syria  (Gruppe,  p.  928). 

The  Greek  poets  always  spoke  of  themselves  and 
of  other  singers  as  inspired  (Sttot  doiWj  [cf.  Hom. 
Od.  iv.  17 ;  Pind.  frag.  150 ;  Bacchyl.  viii.  3]). 
This  was  not  so  much  a  metaphor  as  a  survival, 
since  the  origin  of  the  conception  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  primitive  era  in  which  the  functions  of  poet 
and  seer  were  not  yet  differentiated.  The  early 
medicine-man,  like  Apollo  himself,  was  at  once 
projihet,  poet,  doctor,  diviner,  and  wizard  ;  but  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
continually  stripped  him  of  his  attributes  (Halli- 
day,  pp.  57,  75).  Hence,  even  in  the  earliest  of  our 
literary  records,  poetry  and  divination  appear  as 
distinct  arts ;  and  in  the  5th  cent,  the  sense  of 
their  original  connexion  had  so  entirely  disappeared 
that  it  was  almost  a  paradox  for  Democritus  to 
declare  that  no  good  poetry  was  possible  without  a 
mental  ardour  and  inspiration  akin  to  madness 
(frags.  17,  18  [Diels]).  Similarly,  the  Platonic 
Socrates  asserted  that  poets  compose  their  songs 
not  by  virtue  of  any  wisdom  or  skill,  but  owing  to 
a  kind  of  natural  inspiration,  like  that  of  seers 
and  prophets  {Apol.  22  C,  Ion,  533  E).  Inspiration 
had  come  to  be  a  general  notion  covering  many 
diflerent  kinds  of  activity  which  seemed  to  spring 
from  some  transcendent  or  pre-eminent  ability. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  this  habit  of  thought 
that  Pindar,  emphasizing  his  preference  for  inborn 
over  acquired  characteristics,  spoke  of  all  wisdom 
as  inspired  {01.  ix.  28,  xi.  10).  Since  it  was  the 
characteristic  of  seers,  as  being  merely  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  god,  to  utter  what  they  did  not 
understand,  Plato  concluded  that  statesmen,  who, 
though  often  successful  in  their  speeches  and 
policies,  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning 
of  their  words,  must  be  guided  by  divine  inspira- 
tion {Meno,  99  C,  D).  Again,  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher  may  be  described  as  enthusiasm  in  the 
fullest  sense  ;  for,  though  derided  by  the  masses 
as  dotage,  it  is  derived  from  constant  association 
with  the  divine  {Phwdr.  249  D). 

Roman  religion  has  been  so  much  overlaid  with 
Greek  innovations,  particularly  in  so  far  as  our 
evidence  is  derived  from  literary  sources,  that  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  discover  old  Italian  beliefs 
which  have  not  been  contaminated  with  foreign 
associations.  The  early  date  of  this  Greek  influ- 
ence may  be  gauged  by  the  legend  which  refers  the 
acquisition  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  the  end  of  the 
regal  period,  and  by  the  authentic  statement  that 
they  were  first  consulted  in  the  year  496  B.C. 
(Dion.  Hal.  vi.  17).  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
prophetic  inspiration  must  have  been  as  familiar 
to  the  old  Roman  religion  as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  everywhere  else ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  do  more  than  refer  to  some  scanty  traces 
of  native  divination  which  occasionally  meet  us  in 
Latin  literature.     Besides  the  Sibylline  books,  we 
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read  of  collections  of  oracles  attributed  to  Marcius 
and  Publicius  (Cic.  de  Dii-in.  i.  115,  ii.  113).  Of 
the  latter  notliing  further  is  known,  but  the  car- 
mina  Marciana,  if  Livy's  extract  (xxv.  12)  may  be 
trusted,  contained  allusions  to  Greek  myths,  and 
must  have  been  of  comparatively  late  origin.  To 
take  another  illustration,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Faunus  was  a  native  Italian  wood-spirit,  although 
he  was  constantly  assimilated  to  Pan  by  Grjecizing 
>rriters.  Moreover,  Kaiini  (in  the  plural)  are  well- 
evidenced  as  the  semi-divine  occupants  of  oracular 
shrines.  Eunius,  in  a  well-kuowu  line,  refers  to 
the  verses  in  which  Fauns  or  prophets  chanted  of 
old  (213  [ed.  J.  Vahlen,  Leipzig,  1854]).  Vergil 
described  the  visit  of  Latinus  to  the  dream-oracle 
of  Faunus  at  Albunea,  where  asacred  spring  in  the 
midst  of  a  dark  grove  emitted  sulphurous  fumes 
{ylSn.  vii.  81  If.).  This  character  of  Faunus  is  con- 
firmed by  the  tradition  that  his  wife  was  named 
Fatna,  and  that  she  foretold  the  future  in  the  frenzy 
of  divine  inspiration  (Justin,  xliii.  1.  8).  He  him- 
self also  bore  the  title  Fatuus,  which,  though  con- 
nected by  modern  philologists  (K.  Brugmann, 
Comparative  Grammar,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1888,  i. 
151  ;  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Latin  Language,  Oxford, 
1894,  p.  324)  with/a-ri,  '  to  speak,'  was  understood 
by  the  ancients  as  descriptive  of  the  inspired  mad- 
ness of  the  seer  (Plin.  HN  xxvii.  107).  In  hismantic 
capacity  Faunus  was  associated  with  I'icus,  the 
wood  pecker- king  or  prophetic  bird-spirit  (Plut. 
Num.  15  ;  see  also  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  106  ft". ). 

LlTBHATTJEli.— E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  London,  1903,  pp.  124-143 ; 
A.  Lane,  Myth,  Rilual,  and  Religion,  do.  Iji99,  i.  108  B., 
riu  Making  of  lietigion,  do.  1898 ;  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  do. 
1911-15;  O.  Gnippe,  Orit'chi-^che  Mythologie  vnd  Rfligiims- 
qachichte,  Municb,  1906,  p.  924  ff.  ;  E.  Rohde,  Psychf,  Tubin- 
Ken,  l»10,ii.  19fr.  ;  W.  R.  Halliday,  Gr«t  ZWciniUion,  London, 

1913.  pp  54-99.  A.  C.  Pearson. 

POSSESSION  (Indian).— The  question  of  the 
possession  of  spirits  in  the  case  of  the  medium, 
who  in  a  state  of  hysteria  mutters  incoherent 
■Aords  which  are  interpreted  as  oracles,  and  of 
persons  in  an  abnormal  condition,  as  at  puberty, 
pregnancy,  and  the  like,  has  been  discussed  in  art. 
Demons  and  Spirit.s  (Indian),  vol.  iv.  p.  C04ff. 
In  the  present  article  some  points  liitherto 
unnoticed  are  considered. 

I.  Possession  at  domestic  rites. — Cases  of  posses- 
sion often  occur  at  domestic  rites. 

(a)  Death. — The  practice  of  the  Paniyans  of 
Madras  is  typical : 

A  man  enters  with  his  legs  f?irt  with  bells,  the  music  of 
which  is  supjtosed  to  scare  the  nmk-volent  spirits  which  are 
present  at  the  titne  of  a  death.  He  ad\anceB  with  short  Rlens, 
rolling  his  eves  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  sawing  the  air  with 
two  wnort.  sticlcB  which  he  holds  in  hin  hand»,  and  thus  works 
himself  into  a  frenzied  state  of  ins})irntion,  while  the  mourners 
wall  and  ask  why  the  dead  tias  l>een  taken  from  them. 
Proeently  a  convulsive  shiver  atUn-ks  the  medium,  who  Hlnggers 
more  violently,  and  at  laHt  falls  on  the  tfrouiid.  lie  trifs  to 
support  himself  by  holdiiif,'  one  of  the  poli-s  of  the  funeral  shed, 
while  he  gasps  out  disjointed  sentences  which  are  taken  to  be 
the  voice  of  llie  god. 

The  object  here  is  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man,  and  to  discover  the  causu  of  his 
death,  which  may  be  due  to  some  mis(»nduct  on 
the  nart  of  his  relatives — witchcraft,  sori«ry,  or 
the  like.  In  another  form  of  the  rite  in  the 
same  tril>e  the  intention  seems  to  be  tx)  secure 
c^omniunion  with  the  deity  who  is  supposed  to 
be  resjwnHiblu  tor  the  death. 

Here  three  maaked  dancer* — one  representing  the  tribal 
goddeea,  the  other  two  her  ministers— waving  slicks  and 
shivering,  go  before  each  eliler  of  the  tribe  and  apparently 
receive  his  l>leNslng,  the  elder  placing  his  hands  on  I  heir  faces 
aa  a  form  of  aalutAlion,  and  then  rnlibing  them  on  his  own  face. 
Tlie  man  repreneiiting  the  goddess  then  senta  hlinHelf  on  a 
stool  and  givc.s  an  addrejis  to  tbeaHsernlilnKe,  ailmonlMliing  them 
ae  lo  their  hittire  con<ltlcl(E.  Tliurston,  Cmttfn  and  Triltr*  o/ 
.S.  tndia,  Madras,  1909,  vl.  (17,  (19). 

I  lie  di^siro  to  (ilTcct  comtnunioti  with  the  spirit  of 
a  (lerHon  lately  dciul  i*  illustrated  by  the  practice 
tif  the  Tivanii  of  Madras. 


A  girl  becomes  possessed  by  the  spirit,  and  talks  and  acts,  il 
is  said,  just  like  the  person  who  has  lately  died,  calling  the 
children,  relatives,  and  friends  by  name,  and  j^'iving  conimanda 
for  the  future  conduct  of  the  sur\'iving  members  of  the  family. 
*  After  this,  the  spirit  is  severed  from  earthly  trammels,  and 
attains  heavenly  bliss  '  {ib.  vii.  91). 

(4)  Marriage.— 'Xhe  GoUas  of  Madras  at  their 
marriages  worship  Ganga,  the  goddess  of  the  river 
Ganges. 

They  draw  coloured  figures  on  the  floor  of  the  house  aud 
during  the  preparation  of  these  some  people,  more  particularly 
boys  and  those  of  feeble  mind,  are  excluded  from  tlic  yard,  as 
some  ill  luck  would  befall  them  if  they  caupht  sigfit"  of  the 
figures  before  the  rite  of  remoring  the  evil  eye  from  them  had 
been  performed.  Food  and  incense  are  waved  before  the  figure 
of  Ganga,  and  a  cock  is  sacrificed,  its  neck  lieing  wrung.  The 
three  men  who  perform  the  rite  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  goddess  and  salute  her.  One  of  them  gradually  begins  to 
perspire,  und  the  spectators  exc-laim  that  he  is  about  to 
become  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  an  ancestor.  Taking  up  a 
sword,  he  tries  to  cut  himself  with  it,  but  he  is  careful  to  use 
only  the  blunt  edge.  The  sword  is  wrested  from  him  and 
placed  on  the  figure  of  the  goddess.  He  then  walks  round  the 
figure,  shaking  and  twisting  his  body.  Then  the  bridegroom 
enters,  and  he  also  becomes  possessed.  Incense  and  lights  are 
carried  round  the  figure,  and  the  man  representing  the  ancestor 
announces  that  the  marriage  will  be  fortunate  ;  in  other  words, 
the  family  ancestor  sanctions  the  union  of  the  couple  iib. 
u.  295). 

2.  Possession  among  Muhammadans.  —  The 
cult  of  spirits  is  a  later  addition  to  the  orthodox 
form  of  Islam,  but  it  is  inevitable  in  India  where 
so  many  of  the  converts  are  drawn  from  animistic 
tribes  and  castes.  Among  people  of  this  class  the 
spirit-scaring  power  of  the  tombs  of  certain  saints 
and  martyrs  is  prominent. 

The  shrine  of  Min-in  Sayyid  'AJi,  at  Unja  iu  N.  Oujarat,  is 
famous  for  Ita  power  of  relieving  persons  attacked  by  spirite. 
When  such  a  patient  arrives,  the  warden  {mujdr^ir)  provides 
him  with  accommodation  in  one  of  the  open  rooms  or  outhouses 
of  the  shrine.  In  the  evening  he  takes  his  place  beside  the 
railing  of  the  saint's  grave  and  is  given  a  cup  of  water  from  tbe 
shrine  well  or  cistern.  If  he  is  really  spirit-possessed,  the  spirit 
manifests  itself  by  causing  him  to  shake  his  body,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  to  fling  her  hair  about  and  roll  her  eyes.  If 
after  one  or  two  draughts  of  water  these  elTecta  are  not  pro- 
duced, the  ailment  is  supposed  to  be  constitutional,  and  the 
remedy  prescribed  is  the  external  or  int«rnal  use  of  the  leavee 
of  the  tree  which  grows  near  the  saint's  grave.  This  Is  said  to 
be  of  a  variety  elsewhere  unknown,  but  to  have  grown  from  a 
piece  of  wood  which  the  saint  used  to  clean  his  teeth — an  ide» 
which  savours  of  Buddhism  {PR  ii.  89  f.).  In  more  serious 
cases  the  patient  seems  to  be  dragged  by  some  unseen  force, 
writhing  and  raving  as  if  he  were  undergoing  chastisement. 
'At  last  when  he  gives  a  faithful  promise  of  future  good 
conduct,  and  when  the  fit  is  exhausted,  he  removes  himself 
from  the  place,  often  with  a  shoe  between  his  teeth  aa  a  sign 
of  abject  admission  of  defeat,  and  runs  from  the  shrine 
enclosure,  and  drops  as  if  <lead.  lie  is  now  in  his  pro|>cr 
senses,  the  wild  and  fagged  look  in  his  face  during  tbe  days  of 
his  possession  boa  disappeared,  llie  dazed  expression  witli  the 
snake-like  fixedness  of  the  eyeballs  is  gone.  He  regains  his 
usual  spirits,  and  after  the  performance  of  his  vow  is  sent  l>a<*k 
to  his  home  '  {BG  ix.  pt.  Ii    (1898|  V2h\.). 

3.  Shaikh  SaddQ. — Among  the  sjiirits  which 
attack  women  in  India  the  chief  is  Shaikh  Saddfi. 
He  w.as  a  learned  man,  but  a  hypocrite,  who  found 
a  copper  lamp  engraved  \vith  my.stical  characters. 
When  he  lighted  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Aladdin 
(R.  F.  Hnrtoii,  liimk  of  the  Thou.'ntnd  Nights  and 
a  Night,  London,  1894,  x.  3311.),  n  jinn  appeared 
to  serve  him.  But,  when  he  employed  tlie  jinn 
to  gain  for  him  the  diiughter  of^  a  king  and  to 
appropriate  a  niosijue  \\  hicli  he  coveted,  the  spirits 
tore  him  to  pieces. 

*  It  is  verv  conunon  to  hear  the  vulgar  people  Bay  If  any  of 
their  frieiiils  is  nITected  with  melancholy ,  hypochondria,  etc., 
"Ay,  it  is  the  spirit  of  bliaikh  Saddu  biu*  possessc'd  him."  In 
such  rases  the  spirit  Is  to  he  dislodged  from  the  alllicted  person 
by  BWeelJiieata,  to  he  distributed  among  the  poor;  to  wnich  i« 
added,  if  possible,  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  goat'  (Mrs,  Mi  ei 
Hasan  All,  Otmentations  on  th*  M rutuifnuurm  o/  India, 
Ixindon,  1832,  11.  823  11.). 

Some  wonioii,  regarded  as  iinpions  by  the  ortho- 
dox, dress  themselves  in  men's  clothes,  and  have  a 
Hi^anco  in  which  .Shaikh  Saddfl  '  comes  on  the 
head  '  of  one  of  them. 

8he  bocomei  possessed,  waves  her  head  about,  and  women 
who  desire  any  s|)cclal  noon,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child. 
Implore  her  aid.  The  medium  gives  her  a  packet  of  betel, 
leaves,  and  some  which   she  has  herself  chewed,   or  iwoeti 
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'which  Hhe  with  her  profound  faibh,  actually  eaU.  However, 
God  is  Lord  ol  all,  and  it  depends  on  His  will  and  pleasure 
whether  the  woman  shall  be  with  child  ur  not.  But  if  per- 
chunce  she  should  brin§^  forth  a  child,  the  belief  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  in  these  things  is  wonderfully  confirmed, 
and  they  turn  real  infidels.  Should  she  not  have  a  child,  she 
concludes  Mi.van  [the  saint]  is  an^ry  with  her,  and  repeats  the 
ceremony  with  redoubled  credulity '(Jaffur  Shurreef,  QaiuHrti-e- 
7fc7t(m;  or  the  Customs  of  the  Mttssutinans  of  India^,  Madras, 
18U3,  p.  184  f.). 

LlTKRATtiRB. — The  literature  has  been  quoted  in  the  article  ; 
•ee  also  Jiltli  iv.  608.  VV.  CrOOKE. 

POSSESSION  (Japanese). — Kangalcari,  which 
is  a  contraction  of  kami,  '  god,'  and  kakari,  a  word 
implying  the  idea  of  '  possession,'  means  literally 
'god-attachment,'  and  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
passive  attitude  of  a  man  under  a  superior  influence 
which  takes  possession  of  him.  The  Japanese  also 
use  two  words  of  Chinese  origin  to  denote  inspira- 
tion, shintaku  and  takusen,  both  of  which  imply 
the  idea  of  divine  revelation — of  a  communication 
made  by  divinity  by  means  of  an  inspired  man  as 
intermediary.  In  pure  Japanese  the  latter  idea 
is  also  rendered  by  the  expression  kami  no  shirase, 
'information  of  the  god.' 

I.  In  ancient  literature.  —  This  supernatural 
phenomenon  is  described  in  the  most  ancient  Shinto 
documents.  One  of  the  most  important  niytlio- 
logical  tales  is  that  of  a  famous  goddess,  Ame  no 
Uzume  (the  Dread  Female  of  Heaven),  who  is  a 
sort  of  prophetess.  It  is  she  who,  by  a  sacred 
dance  before  the  rock  cavern  in  which  the  sun- 
goddess  has  hidden,  finally  leads  her  to  reappear 
and  ligliten  the  world  again.  In  this  connexion  an 
expression  is  employed  in  the  Kojiki  (kamiigakari- 
shile,  'accomplishing  divine  possession')  which  is 
not  very  clear,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
feigned  possession  (this  is  the  sense  adopted  by 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Kojiki^,  Tokyo,  1906,  p.  69,  n. 
32)  ;  but  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Nihongi 
rather  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  real  possession 
(see  Nihongi,  Shilkai  ed.,  i.  40;  and  cf.  tr.  bj'  W. 
G.  Aston,  London,  1896,  i.  44).  Moreover,  Uzume 
is  regarded  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  sarume 
(monkey-women),  who  performed  religious  dances 
{kugura)  at  court ;  and  the  divinely-inspired  utter- 
ance which,  according  to  the  Nihongi,  she  pro- 
nounced in  front  of  the  celestial  cavern  (and  which, 
according  to  another  version,  consisted  only  of  the 
words  ^»,/«,  mi,  yo,  itsu,  mu,  nana,  ya,  kokono, 
<6— simply  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten)  is  the 
prototype  of  the  revelations  of  the  »uA;o  ('august 
child  '),  young  priestesses  attached  to  the  principal 
Shinto  temples,  who  dance  the  kagura  to  this  day 
and  sometimes  acted  as  mediums,  particularly  at 
Ise. 

Another  and  more  characteristic  case  of  posses- 
sion is  furnished  by  the  prelude  to  the  story  of  the 
expedition  of  the  empress  Jingo,  the  first  legendary 
conqueror  of  Korea.  The  scene,  which  is  one  of 
ancient  grandeur,  is  thus  described  in  the  Kojiki : 

'  The  Empress,  Her  Augustness  Princess  Okiaaj^a-tarashi  [the 
ancient  name  of  the  empress],  was  at  that  time  divinely  pos- 
sessed. So  when  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  [Emperor  Chiiai], 
dwelling  at  the  palace  of  Kashiki  in  Tsukushi  (Kyushii),  was 
about  to  smite  the  Land  of  Kumaso,  the  Heavenly  Sovereign 
played  on  his  au^'ust  lute  [the  Azuma-koto,  an  instrument  5  or 
6  ft.  long,  with  six  strings],  and  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Noble 
Take-uchi,  being  in  the  pure  court  [sa-niha],  requested  the 
di\ine  orders.  Hereupon  the  Empress,  divinely  possessed, 
charged  him  with  tliis  instruction  and  counsel :  "  There  is  a 
land  to  the  Westward,  and  in  that  land  is  abundance  of  various 
treasures  daz^.ling  to  the  eye,  from  gold  and  silver  downwards. 
I  will  now  bestow  this  land  upon  ttiee."  Then  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  replied,  saying :  "If  one  ascend  to  a  high  place  and 
look  Westward,  no  country  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  only  the 
great  sea";  and  saying,  "They  are  lying  Deities,"  he  pushed 
away  his  august  lute,  did  not  play  on'  it,  and  sat  silent.  Then 
the  Deities  were  very  angry,  and  said  ;  "  Altogether  as  for  this 
empire,  it  is  not  a  land  over  which  thou  oughtest  to  rule.  Do 
thou  go  to  the  one  road  1 "  [i.e.  Hades].  Hereupon  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  noble  Take-uchi,  said  :  "  (I  am  filled  with]  awe,  my 
Heavenly  Sovereign  !  Continue  playing  thy  great  august  lute." 
Tlien  he  slowly  drew  his  august  lute  to  him,  and  languidly 


f>layed  on  it.  So  almost  immediately  the  sound  of  the  august 
ute  h.  came  inaudible.  On  their  forthwith  lifting  a  light  and 
looUiiig,  [the  Heavenly  Sovereign]  was  dead'  {Kojiki,  284 f. ;  cf. 
Hihoruji,  i.  221  f.). 

After  the  tragic  death  of  the  emperor,  which 
was  the  punishment  for  his  impiety,  the  empress 
and  her  prime  minister,  alarmed  and  dismayed, 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  Great  Purilication 
of  the  country ;  then  Take-uchi  tries  to  obtain  a 
new  inspiration  from  the  gods. 

•The  Noble  Take-uchi  again  stood  in  the  pure  court  and 
requested  the  Deities'  commands.  Thereupon  the  manner  of 
their  instruction  and  counsel  was  exactly  the  same  as  on  the 
former  day:  "Altogether  this  land  is  a  land  to  be  ruled  over 
by  the  august  child  in  thine  Augustness's  august  womb."  [The 
deities  now  speak  to,  as  well  as  through,  the  empress.)  "Then 
the  Noble  Take-uchi  said:  "[I  am  tilled  with]  awe,  my  Great 
Deities  I  The  august  child  in  this  Deity's  womb,  what  [sort  of] 
child  may  it  be  ?  "  [The  Deities]  replied,  saying  :  "  It  is  a  male 
child."  Then  [the  Noble  Take-uchi]  requested  more  particularly, 
[saying] :  "  1  wish  to  know  the  august  names  of  the  Great  Deities 
whose  words  have  now  instructed  us."  Forthwith  [the  Deities] 
replied,  saying :  "  It  is  the  august  doing  of  the  Great-August- 
Heaven-Shining-Deity ;  likewise  it  is  the  three  Great  Deities 
Bottom-Posseasing-Male,  Middle-Possessing-Male  and  Surface- 
Pos.se8sing-liale  [three  of  the  deities  born  at  the  time  of  the 
purilication  of  Izauagi,  on  his  return  from  Uadee>],  etc.  .  .  ."' 
{Kojiki,  286f.). 

Whereupon  these  divinities  reveal  the  offerings 
and  mysterious  rites  by  means  of  which  the  cross- 
ing of  the  sea  and  the  conquest  of  Korea  will  be 
successfully  accomplished. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  this  text,  the  empress 
is  accorded  '  divinity '  (kami).  This  title  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  .sometimes  happened,  simply 
on  account  of  her  supreme  rank  (cf.  Kojiki,  333, 
364 f.,  etc.);  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  the  native  commentator  Motoori, 
the  prime  minister  made  an  exceptional  use  of  the 
title  here,  because  at  the  moment  she  was  '  divinely 
possessed.'  However  this  may  be,  botli  this  narra- 
tive and  that  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  have  a 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Nihongi  (i.  225  f.) 
which  shows  that  the  interrogation  of  the  gods  in 
a  sacred  place,  with  a  lute  accompaniment,  in  order 
to  know  their  names  and  desires,  was  a  form  of 
divination  regularly  employed  in  the  most  ancient 
Shinto ;  and  we  see  also  that  this  practice  ad- 
mitted of  the  presence  of  two  persons,  the  one,  in  a 
state  of  possession,  serving  as  a  medium,  and  the 
other  entru  led  with  the  asking  of  the  necessary 
questions,  and  also,  no  doubt,  with  the  explanation 
of  the  obscure  answers,  as  the  priests  of  Delphi  in- 
terpreted the  unintelligible  words  of  the  pythoness. 

2.  Development  and  modification  by  Buddhism. 
— After  these  fundamental  narratives  of  the  sacred 
books,  mention  might  be  made  of  many  other  cases 
of  inspiration  in  the  course  of  Japanese  history. 
Without  relating  them  here  in  detail,  we  may 
draw  from  them  two  observations  of  a  general 
kind.  (1)  Any  persons  whatever  may  be  possessed 
as  subjects  of  divination.  They  may  be  men  (e.g., 
Nihongi,  i.  225,  391  f.,  ii.  317  f.),  particularly  in- 
ferior priests  (ii.  76 f.,  318),  or  women  (i.  152,  221), 
especially  priestesses  (i.  176),  or  even  children  (i. 
163).  (2)  We  find  that  the  objects  of  inspiration 
are  usually  the  oracles  of  a  god  who  demands  a 
cult  either  for  himself  (e.g.,  Nihongi,  i.  154  f.,  163, 
221,  ii.  76 f.)  or  for  some  other  god  (i.  391  f.),  or 
who  complains  that  his  already  existing  cult  is 
neglected  (i.  152,  ii.  77,  318),  asks  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  temple  (i.   176,  ii.  77),  or  specifies  the 

Particular  offerings  and  observances  agreeable  to 
im  (i.  153,  222,  226,  391  f.,  ii.  77,  318).  All  this 
represents  something  rather  vulgar.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  a  secondary  divinatory  practice,  which  the 
court  and  the  upper  Shinto  clergy,  faithful  to  the 
otiicial  method  of  the  'Greater  Divination'  (see 
Divination  [Japanese],  vol.  iv.  p.  802),  regard 
with  a  certain  mistrust.  E.g.,  in  the  year  812  a 
decree  announced  penalties  against  peasants  who, 
without  reason,   predicted   good  or  had  fortune. 
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It  is  true  that  this  document  ordered  the  local 
authorities  to  report  to  the  central  government  all 
authentic  predictions.  But  later,  when,  in  134S, 
a  bonze  of  Ise,  after  a  thousand  days  of  prayers, 
found  floating  on  the  sea  a  glittering  sword,  wliioh 
a  young  boy,  divinely  inspired,  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  three  imperial  insignia— the  sacred  sword 
lost  in  1184  at  the  great  naval  battle  of  Dan-no-ura 
— the  court  refused  to  recognize  it  as  such.  This 
shows  that,  if  possession  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  most  ancient  Shinto,  it  tends  afterwards  to 
become  rather  a  popular  proceeding,  more  and 
more  neglected  by  the  official  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  Buddhism  lays  hold 
of  it,  and  often  avails  itself  of  it  in  its  politics  and 
its  '  pious  expedients'  {hoben),  i.e.  cleverly  appro- 
priating Shinto  by  representing  its  gods  as  incar- 
nations of  its  own  saints.  Thus,  in  the  8tli  cent., 
the  priest  Gy5gi,  having  prayed  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  under  a  tree  near  the  great  temple  of 
Ise,  receives  an  oracle  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  sun-goddess  must  be  identified  with  Vairochana, 
a  Buddhist  personification  of  spiritual  illumination 
and  purity.  At  the  same  time  this  foreign  influence 
brings  to  Japanese  possession  moral  characteristics 
which  pure  Shinto  did  not  know.  Henceforth  the 
gods  teach  kindness,  charity  towards  the  poor, 
righteousness,  purity  of  heart — all  Buddhist  and 
Confucian  virtues.  Even  Hachinian,  the  terrible 
god  of  war,  enjoins  on  his  followers  pity  for 
mendicants  and  lepers,  for  ants  and  crickets.     A 

fiance  tlirough  the  odd  collection  of  oracles  of  the 
Va  Kongo  {'Japanese  Analects,'  1669),  of  which 
Aston  gives  an  analysis  (Shinto,  London,  1905,  pp. 
367-372),  will  make  one  realize  this  transformation. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  foreign  ideas,  attributed  to  the 
gods  of  various  Shintoist  temples,  wliich  contradict 
not  only  each  other  but  all  that  we  know  of  these 
Japanese  gods.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
are  in  many  cases  conceptions  of  a  much  higher 
moral  level  than  tliat  of  the  old  indigenous  religions. 
3.  Present-day  practice.— At  the  present  day 
po.ssession  is  represented  chiefly  by  popular  prac- 
tices of  which  the  principal  element  is  hypnot- 
ism. It  is  certain  that  this  phenomenon  was  the 
basis  of  primitive  possession,  although  the  ancient 
documents  do  not  describe  it  minutely.  Nervous 
phenomena  in  general  played  a  large  part  in 
Shintft,  and  gave  birth  especially  to  some  curious 
beliefs  and  legends  founded  on  dissociation  of 
liersonality  (see  M.  Revon,  Anthologie  dc  la  littira- 
tiire  japonaise,  Paris,  1910,  pp.  58,  134,  etc.). 
Hysteria  was  also  well  known  to  the  early  Japanese, 
who  treated  it  by  inas-sage  (see  W.  N.  Whitney, 
'Notes  on  the  Hixtory  of  Medical  Progress  in 
Japan,"  in  TASJ  xii.  pt.  iv.  [Tokyfi,  1885]  351). 
This  state  of  things  being  understood,  it  is  not 
astonishing  to  find  that  in  our  day  the  hypnotic 
crisis  constitutes  the  essential  ])ointof  the  spiritual 
stances  so  well  described  by  Pcrcival  Lowell 
('E.s«teric  Shinto,'  in  TASJ  xxi.  [1893]  106-135, 
152-197,  241-270,  xii.  i)t.  i.  [1894]  l-'26,  and  Occult 
Japan,  Boston,  1895). 

In  ft  pnrifled  plucc  a  ilniall  (froup  of  bclieveni  aHHt'inlilo,  of 
wliom  till'  principal  j)cr»oniige«  arc  tin  naka-za  ('  iiildille-seat '), 
i.t  -he  niwllum,  and  the  mae-ia  ('  front  Heal  ),  who  lilrenK  the 
oereniniiy  aii<l  Interronatea  the  medium  hlnnelf.  It  i«  ea«y  lo 
reco^nixe  in  theeo  two  mn<lern  rdles  lho8e  which  we  have 
kireadv  lonnrt.  in  primitive  tlmei,  In  theperBonM  of  thedivinply 
ponemoil  KmprciM  Jinic'i  and  her  Rlinffter  Takeuchi.  Atlir 
variotis  prclimtnnry  oeremoniea  (in  which  Iluddhint  infliienoe  iH 
•nfflriently  mariied,  hy  the  employment,  a*  accompaniment  to 
the  nonira,  of  the  jAotoi-jrt,  a  Blali  to  the  end  of  which  inilai 
rlnjfa  are  atl»che*l,  an  wi-II  aH  of  incense,  and  by  other  foreign 
cuitoma),  the  naka-za  eita  down,  olosea  hie  eyeH  and  rci'dveH 
from  the  mae-ia  the  aohti,  i.e.  a  wand  adorned  with  fitripH  of 
whit*  paper,  which  li  the  aacred  emblem  of  HIilntT).  Tii<'ti 
there  in  ■iniclnit,  ami  the  de.rent  of  the  god  (knmiorotin)  in 
awaited.  At  flret  the  nnka  za  ri'mainii  niotionleHS,  Ixit 
•nrideniy  the  gohei  nnlvera  in  bin  handH,  and  ((ra«luail>'  treinl)li'N 
more  and  more  until  the  man  eiitera  into  a  elate  of  convulaion. 
In  aome  coaea  hU  ey^ii  remain  hnlfilrmed  ;  in  othen  they  open, 


and,  when  the  crisis  subsides  into  a  permanent  trembling, 
remain  tixid,  ivitb  the  look  peculiar  to  hypnosis.  The  man  lias 
then  become  a  god,  and  tlie  )nae-za,  bowing  respectfully,  finst 
aslis  his  name,  Mid  then  puts  some  questions  to  him,  to  which 
the  god,  on  his  part,  replies.  When  this  dialogue  is  finished, 
the  naka-za,  after  a  last  prayer,  rouses  him  by  striking  him  on 
the  back.  Alter  that  one  of  the  audience  offers  him  a  cup  of 
water,  and,  when  he  manages  to  drink  it,  others  rub  his  arms 
and  his  body  until  he  recovers  from  his  catalepsy. 
It  may  be  added  that,  even  in  some  forms  of  in- 
spiration in  which  hypnotism  does  not  play  the 
principal  part,  as  in  divination  by  the  ekt,  the 
soothsa3'er  allows  himself  to  be  put  into  a  certain 
nervous  state,  marked  by  a  violent  contraction  of 
the  face,  foaming  of  the  lips,  and  trembling  of  the 
whole  body.  The  present  writer  has  seen  a  man 
in  this  state  of  traditional  delirium  in  the  exercise 
of  his  prophetic  oflice,  who  was  ordinarily  quite 
gentle  —  the  famous  soothsayer  Takashima  (cf. 
Divination  [Japanese],  vol.  iv.  p.  804''). 

4.  Possession  by  human  spirits.  —  There  is 
another  kind  of  possession,  in  which  it  is  not  gods 
tliat  are  invoked,  but  human  spirits,  either  of 
living  men,  or,  more  frequently,  of  the  dead,  and 
especially  of  deceased  relatives.  These  evocations 
are  practised,  also  by  means  of  hypnosis,  by 
sorceresses  called  ichi-ko,  or  agata-miko,  or  some- 
times azusa-miko,  because  in  their  conjurations 
they  make  use  of  the  azusa-yumi,  a  bow  of  azusn- 
wood.  Some  are  parish  mediums,  others  itinerant 
mediums  of  a  more  humble  position.  This  necro- 
mancy is,  however,  a  modem  custom. 

5.  Animal-possession.- The  last  form  of  posses- 
sion to  be  noticed  is  possession  by  the  fox,  the 
badger,  and  other  animals.  The  Japanese  employ 
for  animal-possession  the  same  expression  as  for 
divine  possession  :  '  to  be  possessed  by  the  fox  '  is 
kitsune  ga  kakari.  But  the  fox  and  the  badger  do 
not  appear  in  the  primitive  documents  unless  just 
as  any  other  animals,  and  Aston  is  wrong  {Nihongi, 
i.  59,  n.  10)  in  including  their  enchantments  among 
the  calamities  (wazahahi)   which   required   rituiil 

Surification.  He  has  confused  two  aspects  of  the 
apanese  fox,  which  must  be  all  the  more  carefully 
distinguished  because  they  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other.  If  the  fox  holds  a  place  in  Shinto, 
it  is  only  on  account  of  its  gradual  identification 
with  the  god  Inari,  '  the  Man  of  the  Rice,'  who  is 
himself  connected  with  Uka  no  Mi-tama,  '  the 
August  Spirit  of  Food,'  a  hypostasis  of  the  goddess 
of  food,  Ukemochi.  It  is  only  in  BuiMliism  that 
he  is  regarded  as  an  agent  of  possession  ;  and  he 
appears  there  not  as  a  beneficent  "od,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  an  evil  demon.'  The  traditional 
badger  (taniiki,  which  in  fact  is  not  a  real  badger, 
but  a  small  black  fox,  the  canis  procynuides)  also 
appears  only  in  [>opular  superstitions,  just  as  does 
the  mujinn,  a  kind  of  badger  mentioned  in  some 
tales  of'^the  A''i7ion(7»  (i.  184,  ii.  155). 

A  famous  story  in  Japan  is  that  of  the  badger  in  a  monastery 
which  assumed  the  sliape  of  a  tea-kettle  and,  by  ita  fantastic 
gambols,  caused  consternation  amonf;  all  the  priests.  When 
they  sold  it  to  a  coppersmith,  the  annual  took  its  own  shap* 
again,  and  made  the  fortune  of  iU  new  master,  who  exhibited  it 
as  an  animal  both  curious  and  H;icred  (A.  B.  Mitfonl.  TaUt  oj 
OM  Japan,  London,  1S8S,  p.  WSf.). 

That  the.se  popiil.ar  beliefs  persist  even  to-day  ia 
shown  by  a  well-known  anecdote. 

In  1889  a  phantom  Irain  sudilcnly  appeared  to  the  engine, 
driver  of  a  real  train  on  the  line  from  Tnkyil  to  Yokohama. 
After  a  desperate  pursuit  the  phantom  train  was  overtaken, 
and  a  fox  was  found  crushed  to  plecM  under  the  wheels  or  the 
real  locomotive. 

1  For  the  legendary  point  of  view  see  W.  de  Vlsser,  'Th« 
Fox  and  Badger  In  the  .lapanese  Folklore,"  in  TA.SJ  xxxvi. 
pi  iii  llftiiSl;  Ijifiailio  llearn,  (,'fim;)«r«  o.^  t/n/omiViar  Japiin, 
Boston.  IHOII,  i.  3111  f  :  W.  Anderson,  Cntal.  nf  Jap.  and  Chin, 
/',ii;i/iik;»  111  the  llrililh  .WiMriim.  Ixindon,  1886,  pp.  .S91,  424  ; 
.1.  M,  James,  in  TA.SJ  vli.  pt.  iv.  IIWN)]  V!7(lf.,  etc.;  of.  also 
J,  li.  NoviiiB,  Dnnon  Pintiirni,iim  anil  Allied  Thrmcn,  Ohlcago, 
1K04.  pp.  4fi,  M,  71,  nil,  •im  ;  for  the  meillcjll  point  of  view  the 
olnervations  of  K.  Ilaelz,  of  the  University  of  Tuliyft.  a  risunii 
nf  which  will  be  found  In  B.  II.  Ohanilierlalii,  Thint/t  Japanmt', 
Trtkyo,  I811H.  «.ii.  '  Demnniai'al  Posgession.' 
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It  must  .also  be  mentioned  that,  besides  persons 
possessed  by  the  fox,  there  are  others  wlio  possess 
the  fox  (  kitsune-mochi)  and  can,  lilce  the  fox  him- 
self, employ  charms  against  their  enemies.  In 
the  old  province  of  Izumo  whole  families  exist  who 
are  supposed  to  have  invisible  foxes  protecting 
them  ;  but  these  families  are  regarded  with  a 
general  feeling  of  repulsion,  and  it  is  only  other 
families  also  possessing  the  fox  who  will  agiee  to 
become  united  to  them  by  marriage.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  recalled  in  this  connexion  tnat  the  soul  of 
the  dead  fox  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  kind  of 
secondary  divinatiun  pr.actised  by  the  kitsune- 
tsnkahi  (see  DlVINATIoN  [Japanese],  vol.  iv.  p. 
803"). 
Lttbratcrb. — The  literature  iB  cited  ttiroughout  the  article. 

Michel  Revon. 

POSSESSION  (Semitic  and  Christian).  — 
Among  the  Semitic  peoples,  as  among  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  there  survived  from  the 
animistic  stage  of  culture  the  belief  that  a  spirit 
can  take  possession  of  a  person  either  for  good  or 
for  evil.  This  >vill  be  made  more  clear  by  passing 
in  review  the  facts  in  detail. 

1.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. — Among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  the  idea  of  possession  in  its  completest 
form  survived  only  in  the  case  of  evil  spirits,  though 
some  attenuated  traces  of  the  conception  that  the 
spirit  of  a  god  might  take  possession  of  a  man  are 
also  found.  In  every  period  of  Babylonian  history 
it  was  believed  that  sickness  was  caused  by  a 
demon  which  entered  into  persons  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  This  conception  is  reflected  in  the 
oldest  Babylonian  religious  text  known,  an  incan- 
tation inscribed  on  a  foundation  cylinder  of  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad,  about  2800-2600 
B.C.,  now  in  the  University  Museum  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  cylinder  is  fragmentary,  the  be- 
ginning being  broken  away.  But  in  one  of  the 
early  columns  the  demon  is  addressed  thus  : 

'  Tlie  ligiit  of  tile  city,— in  ttie  light  of  tiie  city  are  they. 
The  dariiness  of  the  city, — in  the  darltness  of  the  city  are  they. 
The  people  of  the  city, — among  the  people  of  the  city  are  they.' 

In  a  later  column  we  read  : 

*  Enlil  declares  to  him  : 

"  Gone  is  the  siclcness  from  the  face  of  the  land." 
Asa  protector  he  removed  it, — 
Enlil's  are  they,— 
As  a  protector  he  removed  it.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  text  that  sickness  was  a 
demon,  but  a  demon  that  Enlil  could  expel.  The 
beneficent  god  was  more  powerful  than  the 
demon. 

The  Babylonians  distinguished  one  demon  from 
another  just  as  a  modern  physician  distinguishes 
one  germ  from  another.  Ashakku  was  the  demon 
of  a  wasting  disease,  perhaps  a  form  of  tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazu,  the  '  seizer,'  was  the  demon  of 
liver  troubles.  Labartu,  who  was  pictured  as  a 
monster  with  swine  sucking  at  her  breasts,  at- 
tacked women  in  childbirth  and  their  infant  chil- 
dren.' Toothache  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
demon  that  was  identified  with  a  worm.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  following  text : 

'  After  Anu  [liad  created  the  heavens] 
The  heivens  created  the  earth. 
The  eartii  created  the  rivers, 
The  rivers  created  the  canals. 
The  canals  created  tlie  marsh, 
The  marsh  created  the  worm. 
Then  came  the  worm  weeping  before  Shamaflh ; 
Before  Ea  came  her  tears  : 
"What  wilt  thou  (i:ive  me  for  my  food? 
What  wilt  thou  give  me  as  mine  to  destroy?" 
"  I  will  give  thee  the  ripe  figs  (?)  and  soft  pomegranates  (?)." 
"Me  I    What  are  these  ripe  figs  (?)  to  me?    And  soft  pome- 
granates (?)? 
Lift  me  up,  lietween  the  teeth  and  the  jaw-bone  set  me. 


1  Ct.   M.  Jastrow,  Th*  ittdidtu  of  tJu  Babptoniani  and 
ASFprians,  p.  7. 


That  I  may  destroy  the  blood  of  the  teeth, 

And  ruin  their  strength. 

Grasp  the  prong  and  seize  the  root." '  i 

As  disease  was  possession  by  a  demon,  so  cure 
consisted  of  expelling  the  demon  from  the  body. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  an  incantation  text 
in  which  the  demon  is  addressed  thus  : ' 

'  Out  1  Out  I  Far  away  I  Far  away  1 
Siiarae  I  Shame  !  Peribh  !  Perish  I 
Turn  thy  body  I  Out !   Far  away  I 
From  my  body  go  out ! 
From  my  body  far  away  ! 
From  my  body,  for  shame  I 
From  my  body  perish  ! 
From  my  body  turn  ! 
From  my  body  thy  body  1 
Into  my  body  do  not  return  ! 
To  my  body  do  not  approach  I 
In  my  body  do  not  dwell ! 
On  my  body  do  not  press  ! 
By  Shamash,  the  mighty,  be  exorcized  I 
By  Ea,  lord  of  all,  be  exorcized  ! 

By  Marduk,  chief  exorcizer  of  the  gods,  be  exorcized  ! 
By  the  fire-god,  who  burns  you,  be  exorcized  1 
From  my  body  be  ye  separated  ! ' 

It  was  a  common  belief  that  demons  of  sickness 
might  enter  the  body  through  the  agency  of  other 
people.  Such  bewitchment  or  the  casting  of  a 
sjiell  over  the  body  of  another  was  an  easy  way  of 
avenging  real  or  supposed  injuries.  So  frequent 
were  attempts  to  bewitch  personal  enemies,  and  so 
potent  were  the  spells  or  charms  believed  to  be, 
that  the  second  section  of  the  Code  of  ^ammurabi 
is  directed  against  the  practice.  It  is  taken  up 
immediately  after  cases  in  which  men  are  accused 
of  a  capital  crime,  and  one  who  was  accused  of 
practising  such  arts  was  compelled  by  the  law  to 
purge  himself  by  the  ordeal  of  plunging  into  the 
sacred  river.  If  he  could  swim  out,  he  was  inno- 
cent. 

This  belief  in  bewitchment  is  recognized  in  a 
number  of  the  incantations,  as  in  the  following  :  • 

•  An  evil  curse,  like  a  demon,  rests  upon  the  man, 
A  voice,  a  wretchedness  has  fallen  upon  him, 
A  voice  not  good  has  fallen  upon  him. 
An  evil  curse,  a  ban  of  pestilence  ! 
That  man  an  evil  curse  has  slaughtered  like  a  Iamb; 
His  god  has  retired  from  his  body. 
His  prayer-answering  goddess  stands  aside. 
The  voice,  the  wretchedness  covers  him  like  a  garment,  it 

overwhelms  him. 
Marduk  saw  him, 

Into  the  house  of  Ea,  his  father,  he  entered  and  spoke  : 
"My  father,  an  evil  curse,  like  a  demon,  has  fallen  on  a 

man." 
A  second  time  he  said  to  him  : 
"  What  that  man  should  do  I  do  not  know.     B3'  what  may  he 

be  cured  ?  " 
Ea  answered  his  son  Marduk  : 

"  My  son,  what  dost  thou  not  know?    What  can  I  add  to  theeT 
Marduk,  what  dost  thou  not  know?    What  can  1  add  to  thee? 
What  I  itnow,  thou  knowest. 
Qo  to  him,  my  son  Marduk, 
To  the  house  of  holy  cleansing  take  him. 
His  ban  loose,  his  ban  break ! 
The  restless  evil  of  his  body. 
Whether  it  be  curse  of  his  father. 
Or  curse  of  his  mother. 
Or  curse  of  his  elder  brother. 
Or  curse  of  a  pest-demon. 
Or  curse  of  a  man  unknown. 
Like  an  onion  may  it  be  peeled  off. 
Like  a  date  may  it  be  cut  otf , 
Like  a  palm-raceme  may  it  be  broken  off  I 

0  curse,  i)y  Heaven  be  thou  exorcized  ! 
By  the  f^arth  be  thou  exorcized  ! " ' 

This  text  makes  it  clear  that,  when  the  demon 
took  possession  of  a  person,  the  god  or  goddess  (in 
other  words,  good  spirits)  was  believed  to  with- 
draw. A  similar  conception  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews. 

1  For  the  original  see  Cunff/orm  Texts  from  Babylrmian 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  xvii.  [1903]  60,  and  for  trr. 
R.  W.  Rojiers,  The  Religion  0/  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  New 
York,  1008,  p.  166,  Cuneiform  Parallel)  to  the  OT,  do.  191S, 
p.  62 ff.  ;  and  H.  Gressmann,  Altorientalische  Texts  und  BiliUr 
turn  AT,  Tubingen,  1909,  p.  28. 

2  K.  L.  Tallqvist,  Die  assyrischt  Beschworungsserie  MaqlUt 
Tafel  v.  165-184. 

3  H.  Zimniern,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnit  der  babytonisehen 
Religion,  Tafel  v.  1  ff. 
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In  order  to  exorcize  tlie  demon  not  only  words 
but  symbolic  acts  were  employed.  The  incanta- 
tion from  which  the  last  quotation  conies  is  con- 
tinued by  a  series  of  sections,  each  devoted  to  a 
symbolic  casting  into  the  fire  of  different  kinds  of 
material — an  onion,  a  date,  a  palm-raceme,  a  little 
fleece,  a  goat-skin,  wool,  and  seed.  The  portion  of 
it  which  accompanied  the  use  of  the  onion  reads  : 

*  As  this  onion  is  peeled  and  cast  into  the  fire, 
The  devouring  flame  seizes  it. 
In  a  garden  it  will  never  be  planted, 
Amid  pools  and  irriffating-ditches  will  not  be  placed, 
Its  rootJS  will  not  strike  into  the  ground. 
Its  stalk  will  not  shoot  up,  will  never  see  the  sun. 
Unto  the  (east  of  a  god  or  a  king  will  not  approach. 
So  be  the  curse,  the  ban,  the  torture,  the  bewitchment. 
The  sickness,  sighing,  sin,  misdeed,  wTong,  and  transgres- 
sion,— 
The  sickness  which   in   my   body,   my  flesh,   my   members 

dwells. 
As  this  onion  is  peeled  and 
On  this  day  the  devouring  flame  seizes  It, 
May  the  curse  be  removed  !     May  I  see  light  1 ' 

Similar  utterances  accompanied  the  burning 
of  the  other  materials.  To  such  an  extent  did  the 
belief  in  the  possession  of  evil  demons  prevail  that, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  whole  life  of  Babylonia 
was  pervaded  by  the  fear  of  them.  This  is  proved 
by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  incantation  litera- 
ture. This  need  not  be  more  fully  quoted  here, 
as  its  fundamental  conceptions  are  embodied  in 
the  extracts  given  above.  The  rest  of  it  presents 
in  different  ways  and  with  a  variety  of  outward 
symbols  endless  variations  of  this  theme. 

Because  of  the  ditliculties  of  life  in  the  Baby- 
lonian climate,  struggle,  sickiie:<s,  and  pain  were 
more  common  than  exultant  joy.  Perhaps  it  was 
for  this  reason  that,  while  belief  in  the  possession 
of  demons  was  develojied  to  a  pseudo-science,  there 
is  almost  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  by  a  good  spirit  or  god.  Nevertheless  men 
who  accomplished  unnsual  deeds  recognized  that 
their  power  was  not  their  own — that  it  came  to 
them  from  the  gods.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  did 
not  claim  possession  of  the  gods,  but  held  that  each 
god  had  imparted  to  them  some  special  attribute 
of  his  as  a  gift. 

Thus  I.ngalzagijisi,  the  first  to  carry  the  Babylonian  anns  to 
the  .Mediterranean  coast  (c.  '^800  B.C.),  cluitns  that  intelligence 
was  ifiven  him  by  Enki,  the  god  of  wisdom,  that  he  was 
nourished  with  the  milk  of  life  by  Ninkharsag,  that  he  was 
called  by  Sharnash,  and  chosen  to  be  the  kinw:  of  the  world  by 
Enlil.i  Earlier  than  he  Eannatum,  the  cr>nquering  king  of 
LAffasb,  made  similar  claims,  tlannatum  ali^o  relates  a  more 
intimat«  religious  experience.  When  the  men  of  I'nima  had 
raided  the  fertile  plain  of  Oiiedin  and  tmrricd  olf  the  crop  which 
was  of  such  value  to  the  men  of  Lagush,  Eannatum  (ell  on  his 
face  before  the  god  Ningirsu  and  |)rayed  for  guidance  in  the 
important  crisis.  Thereupon  Ningirsu  appeared  to  him, 
apparently  In  a  dream  (we  cannnt  !)«  sure,  since  the  text  is 
broken)  and  ^ave  him  the  desired  guidance  and  i>ower.  Filled 
with  enthusiasm  because  of  this  comrnutiion  with  his  god, 
Eannatum  went  forth  and  completely  sutxlued  his  enemies.'-' 

Five  or  six  centuries  after  Eannatum  Oiidea,  another  ruler  of 
Lagash,  ha<l  a  similar  exiieriencc.  The  overflow  of  the  rivers 
had  (ailed,  and  a  famine  had  rcHulted.  Naturally  the  ruler  was 
most  anxious.  Two  gods  ajtpeared  to  hini  in  a  dream  and  told 
him  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Enitinft,*  which  he  pro<;eedc'l  tu 
do.  Evidently  Oudea  believed  that  in  this  exiK>rience  divine 
Intelligence  was  imparted  to  him,  for  he  boasts  that  ho  intro- 
duced by  his  su|>erior  understanding  a  n«w  type  of  t«mple 
architecture. 

This  method  of  gaining  divine  power  continued 
down  to  the  end  of  the  AsHyrian  period,  though  in 
a  Komewhat  attenuati-il  form. 

In  the  time  of  Ashurbanipal,  r.ff.,  when  the  king  was  once 
Invading  Klani,  both  he  and  his  troops  were  In  trouhlo  on 
ar^'onntof  the  rivi-r  Ididi  being  in  flood.  Ashurbanlpal  prayed, 
and  the  go^ldcss  Isbtar  answered,  but  now  It  was  not  tin'  king 
to  whom  the  goddess  appeared  In  a  dream,  but  a  seer.*  The 
tMoii  came  by  proxy. 

'  Cf.  r.  Thnreati-Oangln,  Di's  tumfriMhen  und  akkaditchen 
Kfhtianntchr{fUn,  (x'ipxig,  in07.  p.  ^^2. 

a /ft.  p.  13,  and  I,.  W.  King,  Hi>f.  <?/  Sumar  and  AkkaJ, 
(.ondnn,  1010,  p.  12.1  IT. 

>  Bee  Thur»«u  l>angln,  pp.  8»-n.). 

*  Cf.  O.  A.  narton.  Arehtmytotii/  and  thf  B<hU,  Philadelphia, 
l»l«,  p  417. 


Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  lieightening  of 
this  conception — that  gods  occasionally  appeared  to 
their  devoted  followers  and  empowered  them  to 
unusual  deeds — into  a  belief  that  these  exceptional 
men  were  possessed  bj'  the  gods  or  by  divine  powers 
that  led  to  the  deitication  of  a  few  Babylonian 
rulers.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
Babylonian  history  why  Naram-Sin,  Gudea, 
Dungi,  Bur-8in,  anti  Gimil-Sin  claimed  to  be  gods. 
Granted  that  the  last  two  may  have  inherited  the 
title  from  Dungi,  why  should  it  have  been  accorded 
spontaneously  to  three  of  Babylonia's  great  rulers, 
and  not  to  a  number  of  others  equally  great  ?  None 
of  the  theories  previously  put  forward  (such  as 
Egyptian  influence  or  the  possession  of  the  shrine 
of  Nippur)  is  .adequate.  A  more  probable  hypo- 
thesis would  seem  to  be  that  for  some  reason 
Naram-Sin,  Gudea,  and  Dungi  were  believed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  divine  powers. 

2.  Phoenicia. — While  most  of  the  Phoenician 
literature  has  perished,  interesting  evidence  of 
Phoenician  belief  in  possession  is  found  in  an 
Egyptian  document  known  as  the  '  Report  of 
Wenamon,''  an  Egyptian  who  was  sent  to  Byblus 
(Gebal)  in  Phoenicia  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  XJI. 
(1118-1090  B.C.).  It  was  a  troubled  period  of 
history,  and  Wenamon  had  many  adventures, 
being  robbed  at  Dor  on  his  way  to  Phcenicia,  and 
driven  by  adverse  winds  to  Cyprus  on  his  way 
home.  Fortunately  he  lived  to  narrate  his  experi- 
ences, not  the  least  of  which  occiured  at  Byblos 
itself. 

The  king  of  Byblos,  Zakar-Boal,  was  at  first  unfriendly. 
This  part  of  the  narrative  runs  : 

'  I  spent  nineteen  days  in  his  [harbour],  and  he  continually 
sent  to  me  daily  sayinp  ;  "  Betake  thyself  from  my  harbour." 

Now,  when  he  sacrificed  to  his  vfods,  the  god  seized  one  of 
his  noble  youths,  making  him  frenzied,  so  that  he  said  : 

*'  Bring  [the  god]  hither  I  Bring  the  messenger  of  Amon  who 
hath  him,  Send  him  and  let  him  go."  ' 

'The  t;od '  in  this  passage  refers  to  an  image  of  the  Theban 
god  Amon  called  Amon-of-tlie-way— a  kind  of  travelling  Amon 
which  Wenamon  had  with  him.     SVenamon  continues : 

'  Now,  while  tlie  frenzied  (youth)  continued  in  frenzy  during 
this  night,  1  found  a  ship  for  Egypt,  and  I  loaded  all  my  belong. 
ings  into  it.' 

He  then  relates  how,  as  he  was  about  to  flee,  Zakar-Baal,  al 
the  command  of  the  god  through  the  frenzied  youth,  sent  and 
recalled  him. 

The  whole  incident  shows  that  the  Phoenicians 
believed  in  possession  by  a  god,  and  that  what  was 
uttered  by  one  so  possessed  was  a  divine  command 
that  should  be  given  the  strictest  heed.  It  b-  a 
conception  of  prophecy  familiar  to  students  of  the 
OT. 

3,  Israel. — The  OT  atlurds  much  evidence  that 
the  belief  in  possession  in  Israel  in  the  early  days 
of  her  history  was  iilentical  with  that  in  Phoenicia, 
A  classical  instance  of  this  is  Balaam. 

The  king  of  Moab  sent  for  him  to  curse  Israel.  Ralnam 
strongly  desired  to  comply  ;  to  comply  meant  rich  rewanls. 
Hut,  according  to  the  E  account,  .lahweh  met  Balaam  in  the 
way,  and  '  put  a  word  in  Balaam's  mouth  '  (Nu  23^f-).  Jaln^uh 
so  took  possession  of  nitlaani  that  in  spite  of  his  desires  he 
blessed  Israel.  The  J  document  says  of  his  experience,  *Th« 
spirit  of  God  cams  upon  him '  [Balaam]  ('24'^). 

That  Balaam  h;id  the  ecstatic  experience  of  the 
Byblite  youth  is  clearly  shown  by  the  poems  attri- 
luili'd  to  him.  One  of  these  tlescribes  him  as  the 
iiiiin 

■  Who  seoth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down  and  having  his  eyes  oi>en  '  (24l''h) — 

dearly  a  description  of  the  frenzied  or  ecstatic 
slate.  The  powerlesancRB  of  Balnam  when  thus 
iio.Hscssed  by  the  divine  spirit  is  expressed  in  the 
lines  : 

'  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  Ood  hath  not  cursefl? 
And  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  Jnhwrh  hath  not  defied  ?'  ('23"). 

A  still  more  patent  example  of  the  view  that  pro- 

I  For  the  whole  ducumont  see  Hreasted,  ArunenI  Rfrnnt-i  qf 
BflVPi,  Iv.  II  58r;-f>ni,  or,  for  the  most  Important  parts  of  It, 
Barton,  pp.  SdX-.'IAIi. 
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phecy  is  the  result  of  ecstatic  possession  is  attbrded 
by  the  case  of  King  Saul. 

According  to  the  narrative  in  1  S  IfllSff.,  when  David  fled  for 
liruteoUon  to  Samuel,  Saul  sent  messengers  to  bring  Dav:d 
back.  '  And  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  pro- 
phesying, and  Samuel  standing  as  head  over  them,  the  spirit 

01  God  came  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  pro- 
phesied.' The  experiment  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the 
same  result.  The  messengers  were  so  overcome  with  the 
ecstasy  that  some  one  else  had  to  return  to  tell  .Saul  what  had 
happened.  Finally  Saul  himself  started  to  go  and  fetch  David, 
and  'the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on, 
and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  he 
also  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  he  also  prophesied  hefore 
Samuel,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 
Wherefore  they  say,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  ' 

It  is  clear  from  this  story  that  the  proplietic 
frenzy  in  the  case  of  Saul  rendered  him  unconsci- 
ous or,  at  any  rate,  unable  to  stand.  It  also  so 
possessed  him  that  he  became  regardless  of  the 
ordinary  proprieties  of  dress.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  stronger  evidence  of  possession, 
but  it  is  made  clear  that  Saiimers  prophecy  was 
also  of  this  order.  Indeed  nibha,'  '  he  prophesied,' 
is  a  passive  form,  indicating  tliat  his  words  bubbled 
out  under  the  influence  of  tlie  power  that  possessed 
him. 

That  this  was  still  the  conception  of  prophecy  in 
the  time  of  Elisha  is  shown  by  the  narrative  in 

2  K  3,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  king  of  Edom 
ajiainst  Moab. 

Elisba  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  when  the  prophet 
was  asked  for  an  oracle  concerning  where  they  could  find  a  water- 
supply,  he  called  for  a  minstrel  to  play  before  him.  As  the 
minstrel  played,  'the  hand  of  Jahweh  came  upon  him,'  i.e.,  the 
prophetic  ecstasy  was  induced,  and  he  gave  the  desired  oracle. 

From  this  type  of  prophecy  the  literary  prophets 
of  later  time  clearly  ditlerentiated  themselves. 
Amos  declared:  'I  am  no  nabf  !'  (7").  We  find 
in  this  period  no  trace  of  possession  by  demons,  for 
in  Hebrew  thought  the  spirits  were  not  yet  differ- 
entiated into  good  and  bad.  They  were  still  non- 
ethical.  They  were  regarded  by  men  as  good  or 
evil  according  as  Jahweh  sent  them  on  missions 
that  were  for  the  benefit  oi  for  the  injury  of  man- 
kind. This  is  shown  by  the  nairative  in  1  K  22, 
in  which  the  prophet  Micaiah  explains  the  fact 
that  the  other  prophets  of  the  court  of  Ahab 
differed  from  him,  because  Jahweh  had  sent  forth 
a  spirit  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  months  of  the.se 
prophets. 

The  case  of  King  Saul  was  of  the  same  type. 
We  find  his  melancholia  or  insanity  explained 
thus  :  '  Now  the  spirit  of  Jahweh  had  departed  from 
Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  Jahweh  troubled  him  ' 
(1  S  16").  The  evil  spirit  came  from  Jahweh,  just 
as  the  spirit  of  Jaliweh  did,  but  it  was  evil  because 
its  effects  were  different.  Just  as  in  Babylonia 
the  god  and  goddess  were  thought  to  ilepart  before 
the  demon  could  come  into  the  man,  so  tlie  spirit 
of  Jahweh  departed  before  the  evU  spirit  entered 
into  Saul.  His  possession  by  this  spirit  was 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  darkened  reason. 

The  idea  of  possession  appears  also  to  have 
included  the  belief  that  a  person  could  be  possessed 
of  the  spirit  of  a  departed  person.  Thus  a  necro- 
mancer is  described  as  baal  'ob,  '  the  possessor  of  an 
'ob.'  The  meaning  of  'ob  is  obscure,  but  apparently 
it  refers  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Thus  in  1  S  28, 
■where  Saul  consulted  a  woman  who  possessed  an 
'ob,  the  spirit  of  Samuel  seemed  to  possess  her,  for 
she  spoke  as  though  she  were  Samuel.  Necro- 
mancers were  also  called  yidde'oni,  and  they  were 
described  in  Is  8"  as  those  'who  chirp  .  .  .  and 
mutter ' — possibly  because  they  spoke  in  the  voices 
of  the  dead. 

In  the  time  after  the  Exile  the  literature  affords 
little  trace  of  the  conception  of  possession  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  God  haci  become  in  the  theology 
of  the   time  exalted  and  remote.     Prophets  con- 


tinued to  speak,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Zechariah, 
they  received  their  mes.sages  through  angels. 
Eventually  even  prophecy  died  out  and  apocalyptic 
took  its  place,  and  the  apocalypses  record  visions 
which  the  God,  once  nigh,  but  now  most  remote, 
had  formerly  vouchsafed  to  men.  In  such  an  age 
the  idea  of  divine  possession  became  impossible. 

In  this  period  the  belief  in  demons  was  fully 
developed  (see  Demons  and  Spirits  [Heb.]).  Ap- 
parently the  older  view  that  men  might  be  possessecl 
of  asuperiiatnral  beingcontinued,  but  it  was  inferred 
in  all  such  cases  that  the  patient  was  posses.sed  of 
a  demon  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  God.  While  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  literature, 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  demoniacal  posses 
sion  by  the  people  of  Palestine  that  is  reflected  in 
the  NT  is  sufficient  proof.  It  is  predicted  in 
Zee  IS"'-  that  in  future,  when  any  shall  prophesy, 
'  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him  .  .  . 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth.' 
This  prediction  belongs  to  the  latest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophecies.  Was  it  not  uttered  because  possession 
was  now  coming  to  be  regarded  as  always  pos- 
session of  the  devil?  See,  further,  PROPHECY 
(Hebrew). 

4.  Arabia.— The  beliefs  of  the  early  Arabs  con- 
cerning spirits  and  possession  were  similar  to  those 
of  early  Israel.  The  Arabs  believed  in  a  great 
mass  of  spirits  called  jinn,  oxjan  (the  more  common 
name  in  jinn). ^  These  were  not  pure  spirits,  for 
they  were  often  represented  as  hairy  and  often  as 
having  the  form  of  an  ostrich  or  a  snake.  It  was 
believed  that,  when  a  jinni  was  killed,  a  solid 
carcass  was  left  behind.  Nevertheless  the  jinn  had 
the  power  to  appear  and  disappear,  to  assume 
temporarily  any  form  that  pleased  them.  They 
are  usually  spoken  of  collectively,  and  were  not 
individualizetf.  Similarly  they  were  originally 
non-ethical.  Whether  they  were  good  or  b.nil 
depended  upon  the  attitude  that  for  the  time  beiiif; 
they  assumed  towards  men.  They  were  generally 
supposed  to  inhabit  desolate  places  and  to  be 
unsocial  in  nature.  Their  powers  were  superhuman 
and  they  were  capable  of  taking  possession  of  men. 

Poets  were  supposed  to  owe  their  power  to  such 
possession. 

E.g.,  it  is  related  of  Hassan  ibn  Thabit,  a  devoted  follower  of 
Muhammad  who  was  very  useful  to  the  Prophet  in  replying  in 
a  sort  of  poetry  to  abusive  attacks  upon  bis  master,  that,  while 
still  a  young  man,  before  the  rise  of  Islam,  he  met  one  day  in  a 
street  of  Medina  a  female  jinni,  who  leaped  upon  him  and 
compelled  him  to  utter  three  verses  of  poetry.  This  was  his 
initiation  into  the  versifier's  art.  Thereafter  he  was  a  poet, 
but  each  poem  came  to  him  as  the  result  of  inspiration  from 
the  jinn. 2 

The  separateness  of  the  poets  from  other  men 
greatly  impressed  the  Arabs. 

'  From  time  to  time,  too,  in  the  intense  nervous  susceptibility 
of  the  Arab  race  in  the  keen  desert  air,  there  fell  upon  him 
[the  poet]  cataleptic  rigors,  swoons,  and  dreams,  from  which  he 
returned  with  strange  words  in  his  mouth.' 3 

So  the  poets,  when  under  inspiration,  were 
believed  to  be  under  the  power  of  jinn.  This 
gave  them  great  distinction.  They  were,  before 
Islam,  often  the  leaders  and  representatives  of 
these  tribes.  Honour  was  accorded  them,  not 
from  appreciation  of  intellectual  endowment  or  of 
artistic  genius,  but  because  of  their  uncanny  con- 
nexion witli  the  supernatural.  There  is  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  way  in  which  the  poet  Hassan 
'  was  thrown  down  by  the  female  spirit  and  had 
verses  pressed  out  of  him,'  and  the  way  in  which 
'  the  first  utterances  of  prophecy  were  pressed 
from    Muhammad    by    the    angel    Gabriel.'*    In 

1  For  more  complete  accounts  see  E.  W.  Lane,  The  Thauvand 
and  Ont  HighO,  London,  1838-41,  note  21,  L  29  a.;  J.  Well- 
bausen,  Heste  arabischen  Heidentums'^,  p.  143  £f. ;  and  W.  R. 
Smith,  Rel.  Sem.^,  p.  119  ff. 

2Cf.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  The  Religima  Attitude  and  Life  in 
Islam,  p.  18  ff . 

3  rh.  p,  24.  *  lb.  p.  19. 
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Arabian    thought  only  the   Prophet  experienced 
angelic  possession. 

Beside  the  poet  {shair  ),  and  below  him,  was  the 
kdhin,  or  soothsayer,  and  below  him  the  'arrdf,  a 
kind  of  diviner.  These,  too,  were  under  the 
influence  of  theji?!!i,  but  in  a  less  exalted  way. 
The  kahins  were  soothsayers  connected  with  a 
sanctuary,  while  the  'arrafs,  like  Samuel,  told 
where  lost  articles  might  be  found.  Nevertheless 
the  kahins  usually  cast  their  oracles  in  verse. 
Their  inspiration  came,  however,  in  the  sanctuary, 
while  that  of  the  poet  came  as  freely  as  the  air  of 
heaven.  The  ecstatic  inspiration  of  the  kahin  is 
interestingly  set  forth  in  the  following  account  from 
the  Kitnh  alAghani,  viii.  66,  of  the  approach  of 
the  Banu  Asad  to  Inirul-Qais.' 

•  Then  the  Banu  Asad  advanced  until,  when  they  were  a  day's 
journey  from  Tihama,  their  Kahin,  who  was  'Awf  ibn  Rabi'a, 
prophesied  [a  prophetic  fit  came  upon  him]  and  said  unto  them, 
'•O  my  servants!"  They  said,  "With  Thee!  O  our  Lord!" 
He  said.  '*  Who  is  the  king,  the  ruddy  one,  the  all-conqueror, 
the  unconquered,  among  camels  as  i(  they  were  a  herd  of 
gazelles,  with  no  clamor  by  his  head?  He  I  his  blood  is  scattered 
wide  I  He,  tomorrow,  is  the  first  of  the  strii)ped  and  spoiled  !  " 
ITiey  said,  *'  Who  is  it,  O  our  Lord?"  He  said,  "  If  my  heaving 
Boul  were  not  disquieted,  I  would  tell  you  that  he  is  yujr  openly." 
Then  they  mounted  all,  every  beast  broken  and  unbroken,  and 
the  day  had  not  risen  upon  them  when  they  c&me  upon  the 
army  of  yujr,  and  charged  upon  his  tent.' 
This  passage  describes  the  oncoming  of  the 
prophetic  lit,  which  closely  resembled  those  of 
which  we  know  in  Phccnicia  and  in  Israel  ;  it  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  U8  graphically  what  the  kahin  uttered 
and  how  it  was  fultilled.  It  reveals  clearly  to  us 
the  Arabian  notions  of  possession.  The  speaker 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  soul  was  dis- 
quieted by  a  power  not  its  own. 

Muhammad,  when  first  his  ecstatic  revelations 
came  to  him,  believed  tliat  he  was  possessed  bj'  a 
jinni,  and  only  grailually  came  to  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  divine  revelation.  He  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  ecstatic  disturbances,  and  began 
his  career  as  a  prophet  in  this  way.  Later  he  was 
oompelled  to  simulate  such  states  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  illusion  of  his  followers.  It  was  accordingly 
natural  that,  when  he  began  to  preach,  the 
Meccans  should  class  him  with  the  kahins  and 
attribute  his  inspiration  to  iijinin.' 

There  is  an  interc-sting  story  of  a  Jewish  boy  at  Medina,  in 
the  time  of  Muhanunad's  residence  there,  who  was  subject  to 
epileptic  or  cataleptic  tits.  His  name  was  Ibn  ^ayy&d.  When 
in  his  fits,  he  would  lie  wrapped  up  in  a  rough  mantle,  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  as  Muhammad  himself  had  done  at  the  first.' 
The  Jews  regarded  him  as  &  prophet,  and  .Muhanmmd  appears 
to  have  been  puzzled  whether  to  regard  the  l>oy  as  a  prophet  or 
OS  the  Jewish  Antichrist.*  In  the  one  case  his  possession  would 
be  that  of  angels  ;  in  the  other  of  jifin. 
The  adoption  by  Isl&m  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
conception  of  angels  tended  to  make  demons  of  the 
jinn,  but  the  movement  was  never  completely 
successful.  Though  they  are  sometimes  called 
satans  {shailnns),  they  still  maintain  on  the  whole 
their  impersonal  character,  and  draw  the  satnns 
into  it.  On  the  whole  Islam  took  over  the  jinn 
in  their  original  form,  and  in  this  form  believes  in 
them  to  tills  day.  Their  legal  status  and  their 
relations  to  mankind,  such  as  marriage  and 
[iroperly,  were  di.'^cusHed  by  Muslim  jurists,  and, 
HO  far  its  possible,  tixed.  Tliey  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  good  and  bad,  and  Muslim  saints, 
such  as  al'GhazUli,  are  said  to  have  had  relations 
with  them.  The  jinn  were  believed  to  he  of  a 
lower  order  than  men,  and  the  saints  are  fre- 
quently said  to  have  |>reached  to  them  and  to 
have  taught  them." 

5-  Egypt. — The  conceptions  concerning  posses- 
sion In  Kgypt  were  more  nearly  parallel  to  those 
in  llnliylonia  than  (o  those  in  Israel  and  Arabia. 
[ii  I'gypt  and  Itahylonia  the  spirits  wore  diirerenti- 
nttHl  into  good  anil  liad  at  a  much  earlier  period, 

'  Tr.  Macdnnold,  p.  81  t.  '  th.  pp.  ,1.1,  87. 

>  Uur'4n,  Itilr.  <  Bee  Moolouald,  p.  84  IT. 

'  lb.  p.  1«4  B. 


and  in  Egypt,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  conception 
that  a  person  might  be  pos.-iessed  by  supernatural 
powers  was  conlined  largely  to  belief  in  demoni- 
acal possession.  AH  disease  was  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  and,  although  a  kind  of  medical  science 
developed  in  Egypt  to  a  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence than  in  many  countries,  not  only  did  this 
conception  of  demoniacal  possession  lie  behind  it, 
but  the  administration  of  purely  medical  remedies 
was,  to  the  latest  time,  accompanied  by  the 
recitation  of  formulse  that  were  supposed  to  have 
power  over  the  disease-giving  spirit. 

One  of  the  clearest  expressions  of  this  view  is 
found  in  a  tale '  invented  at  the  end  of  the  XXth 
dynasty  of  some  fictitious  events  that  are  said  to 
have  transpired  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  II. 

That  king  is  s.iid  to  have  married,  among  others,  a  princess  of 
Bakhtan.  Afterwards  the  king  of  Bakhtan  sent  to  Ramses, 
saying  that  Bentresht,  another  daughter  of  his,  was  very  ill, 
and  begged  that  an  Eg>'ptian  physician  might  be  sent  to  hea] 
her.  The  most  skilful  physician  went,  but  found  her  possessed 
of  a  spirit,  and  could  do  nothing.  Evidently  he  laboured  io 
vain  for  a  long  time,  for  nine  years  lat«r  the  father  sent  again 
for  aid.  This  time  a  charmed  statue  of  the  god  Khona, 
called  Khons-who-executes-plans-and-drives-out-rebels,  woe 
sent.  This  Khons  proceeded  to  Bakhtan,  touched  the  princess, 
and  the  spirit  went  out  of  her.  Like  some  of  those  in  the 
Gospels,  he  did  not  depart  in  silence.  He  said  :  '  Welcome, 
thou  great  god  who  drivest  out  rebels  ;  the  city  of  Bakhtan  is 
thine,  ita  people  are  thy  slaves,  1  am  thy  slave.  I  will  go  to  the 
place  whence  1  came,  to  satisfy  thy  heart  concerning  the 
matter  of  thy  journey.  Let  thy  majesty  be  pleased  to  command 
that  a  festival  be  celebrated  in  my  honour  by  the  prince  of 
Bakhtan.'  The  god  then  nodded  to  bis  priest  saying;  *lt 
behoves  that  the  prince  of  Bakhtan  make  a  rich  offering  to  this 
spirit.' 

As  Naville  has  pointed  out,  this  story  was 
intended  as  an  advertisement  of  the  god  Khons 
to  the  Egyptians.  It  reflects  Egyptian  ideas, 
setting  forth  in  a  detailed  way  their  conceptions 
of  possession.  A  god  who  advertised  such  cures 
hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to  treat  many 
similar  patients  in  Egypt. 

That  similar  ideas  of  possession  underlay  tha 
Egyptian  conception  of  disease  is  shown  by  the 
incantations  that  were  to  be  spoken  at  the  admini- 
stration of  certain  prescriptions. 

With  a  fermentation  of  honey  and  other  ingredients,  e.g.,  one 
was  to  say  ; '^  'It  bos  discharged  and  departed,  that  which  has 
no  fruit.  It  has  gone  away,  that  which  has  no  arms.  Turn 
back  (0  7nipn-t)  for  I  am  Horns.  Yield  (0  mipn-t)  (for)  I  am 
the  son  of  Osiris.  The  magic  of  my  mother  is  the  protection  of 
my  uiembcrs.  Thy  evil  sliall  not  arise  in  my  body  nor  any 
iniipti-t  in  thy  niembers.  It  has  been  discharged  seven  times.* 
The  words  were  to  be  spoken  over  innt-U'  herbs.  They  were  to 
be  cooked,  mashed,  and  applied  thereto.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  kind  of  beer'  called  rf^-(-beer  was  administered,  the 
«fm-priest  was  to  be  present  with  his  implements — statue,  bird- 
catcher's  net,  oil,  some  kind  of  a  (lower,  etc. — and  say  :  '  Drink 
the  beer.  I  have  brought  it  to  drive  out  the  Mf-c-god,  the  mal* 
dealli,  the  female  death,  which  is  in  my  body,'  etc. 

The  demons  of  disease  were  supposed  to  be 
always  lurking  about,  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  attack.  This  belief  made  life  a  constant 
terror.  No  mother  could  lay  a  child  to  rest 
without  invoking  unseen  powers  to  spare  the  little 
one  from  malice  and  disease  that  lurked  in  every 
dark  corner  or  slipped  through  the  open  door  as 
the  gloom  of  night  gathered,  to  prostrate  the  little 
ones  wilh  sickness.  One  can  almost  hear  the 
voice  of  the  mother  as  she  .said  :  * 

'  Run  out,  thou  who  conx'st  in  the  darkness,  who  ent4>rest  in 
stealth,  his  nose  hchitid  him,  his  face  turned  backward, 
who  loses  tiiat  for  which  he  came. 
Run  out,  tiiou  who  coincst  in  darkness,  who  enterest  In 
stealth,  her  nnsr  behind  her,  her  face  turned  backward, 
who  loses  that  for  wlilch  she  came.' 

The  demons  might  come  under  the  guise  of  friends 
in   order  to  gain  access  to  the  child.     Hence  the 
mother  continues  : 
'  ComcHt  I  hou  to  kiss  the  child  ?    I  will  not  let  thee  kiss  him. 
Oomest  thou  to  soothe  (him)  ?    I  will  not  let  thee  sooth*  blm. 

1  .See  K.  Naville,  Thf  Old  Kijvplian  Failh,  pp.  2.M1  2fi8. 
»  Cf.  O.  A.  Itelsner,  Tlit  llraril  Mrdieal  I'api/rvt,  p.  9. 
»  /(..  p.  7. 

*  See  Breasted,  DtmUrpment  of  Rtligion  and  Thaxtght  in 
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Comest  thou  to  harm  him  ?    I  will  not  let  thee  harm  him. 
Gomest  thou  to  take  him  away  ?    1  will  not  let  thee  take  him 
away.* 

The  danger  from  demons  not  only  accompanied 
one  throughout  this  life,  hut  also  followed  one 
into  the  hereafter.  Hence  the  charms  that  had 
been  potent  to  protect  one  here  were  applied  to  the 
life  beyond.  In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  folk- 
charm  invaded  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  where  it 
forms  the  '  Chapter  of  not  Permitting  a  Man's 
Heart  to  be  Taken  Away  from  Him  in  tne  Nether 
World.'' 

While  belief  in  possession  by  demons  developed 
to  an  elaborate  system  in  Egypt,  belief  in  posses- 
sion by  gods  left  little  trace.  In  one  of  the 
Pyramid  Texts  of  the  Old  Kingdom  King  Unis  is 
represented  as  practising  on  the  gods  a  kind  of 
cannibalism,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  their 
powers.  The  passage  reads  : ' 
'  King  Unis  is  one  who  eats  men  and  lives  on  gods, 

Lord  of  messengers,  who  [dispatches]  his  messages ; 

It  is  "Grasper-of-Forelocks"  living  in  Kehew 

Who  binds  them  for  king  Unis. 

It  is  the  serpent  "Splendid-Head" 

Who  watches  them  for  him  and  repelfl  them  tor  him. 

It  is  *'  He-who-is-upon-the-Willows" 

Who  lassoes  them  for  him. 

It  is  "Punisher-of-aU-Evil-doers" 

Who  stabs  them  for  king  Unis. 

He  takes  out  for  him  their  entrails, 

He  is  a  messenger  whom  he  (king  Unis)  sends  to  [punish]. 

Shesmu  cuts  them  up  for  king  Unis 

And  cooks  for  him  a  portion  of  them 

In  his  evening  kettles  (or  "  as  his  evening  kettle8=meal"). 

King  Unis  is  he  who  eats  their  charms. 

And  devours  their  glorious  ones  (souls)^ 

He  has  taken  the  hearts  of  the  gods  ; 

He  has  eaten  the  Red, 

He  has  swallowed  the  Green. 

Kin^  Unis  is  nourished  on  satisfied  organs. 

He  IB  satisfied,  living  on  their  hearts  and  their  charms. 

Their  charms  are  in  his  belly. 

The  dignities  of  king  Unis  are  not  taken  away  from  him  ; 

He  hath  swallowed  the  knowledge  of  every  god. 

Lo,  their  (the  gods')  soul  is  in  the  belly  of  king  Unis, 

Lo,  their  soul  is  with  king  Unis.' 
This  text,  which  incidentally  reveals  the  canni- 
balism that  lay  behind  Egyptian  civilization,  was 
written  to  account  for  the  intelligence,  power,  and 
divine  qualities  of  King  Unis.  It  reverses  the 
usual  idea  of  possession,  however.  The  gods  did 
not  possess  him,  but  he  possessed  them.  How  all 
Egyptian  kings  came  to  be  regarded  as  gods  we 
can  now  only  conjecture,  but  evidently  one  path- 
way by  which  it  came  was  this  cannibalistic  con- 
ception of  possession. 

In  the  Egyptian  priesthood  there  was  an  order  of 
prophets,  but  their  particular  functions  are  obscure. 
They  appear  to  have  ditl'ered  little  from  the  other 
priests  in  cliaracter.  So  far  as  appears,  their 
functions  did  not  depend,  like  tho.se  of  the  prophets 
of  early  Israel,  upon  ecstatic  experiences. 

6.  Possession  in  the  Gospels. — There  is  consider- 
able evidence  in  the  Gospels  that,  in  spite  of  the 
silence  of  the  later  pre-Christian  literature  on  the 
subject,  belief  in  the  possession  of  demons  survived 
among  the  peasantry  of  Palestine,  and  was  often 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  disease.  Thus  it  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  dumbness  (MtQ'^  Lk  II'*), 
of  deafness,  dumbness,  and  ejjilepsy  (Mk  9^'),  of 
dumbness  and  blindness  (Mt  12^),  of  curvature  of 
the  spine  (Lk  13"),  and  epilepsy  (Mk  I^).  Ascrip- 
tion of  these  diseases  to  unclean  spirits  is  not  uni- 
formly made ;  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
merely  as  disease  (Mt  IS*",  Mk  V,  Lk  18^).  In 
some  passages  possession  and  these  diseases  are 
enumerated  as  separate  things  (Mt  10",  Mk  1'^ 
Lk  6"''  7^"  13^'^).     It  would  seem  that,  among  some, 

1  See   Breasted,  Devetopm^nt  of  Beligion  and  Thought  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  p.  291  S. 
»  lb.  p.  127  ff. 


knowledge  of  the  nature  of  physical  disease  had 
progressed  far  enough  to  be  distinguished  from 
Ijossession,  though  this  was  not  universal.  Once, 
at  least,  the  old  Hebrew  and  Arabic  idea  of  the 
multitude  and  impersonality  of  the  demons  comes 
to  the  front  in  the  Gospels.  The  Gerasene  demo- 
niac, when  asked  his  name,  replied  :  '  My  name  is 
Legion  ;  for  we  are  many '  (Mk  5").  This  narrative 
and  those  in  Mk  1  and  9  indicate  that  insanity  and 
epilepsy  were  the  ills  most  commonly  attributed  to 
demoniac  possession.  This  belief  still  prevails  in 
Palestine. 

The  present  writer  once  came  upon  a  group  of  men  near 
Beitin  (Bethel)  who  were  surrounding  another,  waving  sticks  at 
iiim  and  shouting.  At  an  opportune  moment  one  behind  him 
dropped  his  club  and  caught  the  hands  of  the  man  in  the 
centre,  pinioning  them  behind  him.  When  the  writer  asked 
the  cause,  he  was  informed  that  the  man  was  majnun, 
*  possessed  of  a  jinni.' 

It  is  indicated  in  the  Gospels  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  there  were  professional  exorcists  who  cast 
out  demons  (Mt  12").  Jesus,  too,  cast  them  out. 
Some  of  His  most  marvellous  cures  were  of  this 
nature.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some 
theologians  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  Himself 
believe  in  possession,  but  accommodated  Himself 
to  the  views  of  His  patients  and  their  friends. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  this  view  and  much  against 
it.  He  made  the  validity  of  the  belief  the  basis  of 
argument  with  others,  assumed  that  certain  Phari- 
sees could  exorcize  the  demons,  and  that  He,  too, 
could  do  so  (Mt  12-"-,  Lk  ll"*").  He  also  assumed 
that,  after  expulsion,  the  existence  of  the  demons 
was  real,  and  that  they  could  still  do  harm 
(Mk  5'^).  His  humanity  was  real,  and  He  fully 
shared  the  beliefs  of  His  contemporaries  upon  this 
point. 

7.  The  Apostolic  Age. — In  the  Gospels  posses- 
sion appears  to  be  conhned  to  demons  ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  NT  we  hear  mainly  of  being  possessed  of 
the  Spirit,  though  references  to  demoniacal  posses- 
sion are  not  wanting.  This  change  was  wrought 
by  the  experience  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2) 
when  the  disciples  were  so  possessed  of  the  Spirit 
that  they  spoke  ecstatically  and  the  behoklera 
thought  them  drunken.  A  later  historian  under- 
stood that  this  speaking,  which  was  called  glosso- 
lalia,  'speaking-tongues,'  was  the  ability  to  speak 
foreign  languages  (v.*),  but  the  narrative  never- 
theless contains  evidence  that  this  was  a  misunder- 
standing (v.").  The  disciples  were  thrown  into  an 
ecstasy  ;  they  were  exalted  in  mood  ;  they  were 
taken  out  of  themselves.  We  learn  from  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  12  and  14)  that  this  type  of  public  utterance 
was  in  his  time  exalted  above  all  other  types. 
His  discussion  of  the  subject  also  makes  the  nature 
of  the  ]ilienomenon  quite  clear.  One  who  'spoke 
in  a  tongue '  spoke  with  his  spirit,  but  his  under- 
standing was  unfruitful  (1  Co  H'*)  ;  the  hearers 
did  not  understand  (14^) ;  these  out  of  sympathy, 
when  they  witnessed  such  utterances,  naturally 
called  the  speakers  mad  (14-^).  Paul,  with  his 
.sound  common  sense,  rated  intelligent  speaking 
more  highly  than  this  speaking  in  a  tongue,  but 
so  popular  was  this  type  of  possession  that  even 
he  could  not  but  treat  it  with  great  consideration. 
'  Be  not  drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit'  (Eph  5'*)  could  have  been 
written  only  in  an  age  when  complete  fullness  of 
the  Spirit  was  sujiposed  to  produce  effects  similar 
to  the  drinking  of  wine.  The  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Christians  were  still  thought  to  be  demons  and 
their  chief,  the  'prince  of  the  power  of  the  air' 
(2'').  The  militant  disciple  wrestled  '  against  .  .  . 
the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places  '  (6'^).  It  is  implied  that  these  controlled,  if 
they  did  not  possess,  men.  One  instance  of  such 
possession  is  presented  in  the  Philippian  slave- 
girl  who  possessed  '  a  spirit  of  Python    (Ac  16"). 
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Not  only  did  the  Philippiaus  believe  her  possessed, 
but  St.  Paul  did  also,  for  he  addressed  the  spirit  in 
exorcizing  it  (16'*). 

8.  The  Montanists.— In  the  2nd  cent,  the  ecsta- 
tic type  of  prophecy  was  revived  by  Montanus  in 
Phrygia,  who  became  the  champion  of  the  pro- 
phetic ministry.  Eusebius,  quoting  an  unnamed 
informant,  says  : 

'  He  was  carried  away  in  spirit,  and  wrought  np  into  a  certain 
Irind  o(  iienzr  and  irreg:ular  ecstasy,  raving,  and  speaking  and 
uttering  strange  things,  and  proclaiming  what  was  contrary  to 
the  institutions  that  had  prevailed  in  the  Churcli."' 
This  is  the  report  of  an  unsympathetic  critic,  but 
amona;  the  few  sayings  of  Montanus  that  have 
come  down  to  u.->  is  one  that  contirnis  the  view  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of  possession. 
It  runs : 

•  Man  is  like  a  Ivre,  and  I  [the  Holy  Spirit]  play  him  like  a 
plectrum.     Man  sleeps  ;  I  (the  Holy  Spirit]  am  awake.'  - 

The  Church  had  lost  the  tire  of  enthusiasm  tliat 
made  such  possession  possible,  and  cast  out  Mon- 
tanus and  his  followers  as  heretics  ;  nevertheless 
they  lingered  in  Phrygia  until  in  the  6th  cent,  they 
were  forcibly  exterminated.  To  what  extent  the 
ecstatic  experiences  were  repeated  by  the  followers 
of  Montanus  after  the  2nd  cent,  we  do  not  know.^ 
9.  The  Church  and  possession.— The  condemna- 
tion of  Montanus  registered  the  belief  of  the 
Churcli  that  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
extraordinary  way  was  no  longer  possible — a  view 
that  was  maintained  by  all  the  Church  until  tlie 
Reformation  and  is  still  maintained  by  all  e.xcept 
some  smaller  sections  of  Protestantism.  Belief  in 
the  possession  of  demons  wns  still  maintained  and, 
as  time  passed,  was  intensitied.  The  presence  of 
this  belief  in  the  early  centuries  clearly  moulded 
certain  features  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Roman  usage,  a  catechumen,  pre- 
paratory to  baptism,  fir-st  presented  himself  to  the 
priest,  who  breathed  upon  him  (i.e.  performed  the 
act  of  insufflation)  and  recited  a  prayer  of  exorcism 
with  his  hand  extended  over  the  candidate's  head. 
A  part  of  the  petition  was  :  '  Break  all  the  snares 
of  Satan  by  which  he  has  been  bound.'*  The  in- 
sufflation typified  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
whereby  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  out.  In  the 
Galilean  ritual  the  exorcism  came  lirst,  then 
unction,  and  the  insufflation  last.'  One  curious 
sentence  of  this  ritual  reads :  '  I  ap|iroach  thee, 
thou  most  unclean,  damned  spirit.'  The  liturgy  of 
the  Kast  contains  similar  ceremonies  of  exonism 
and  insufflation.'  The  insulllation  was  a  syinlxilic 
repetition  of  the  act  of  Jesus  when  Ho  hioulheil 
on  His  di.sciples  and  said  :  '  Keceive  ye  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (.In  20^').  Apparently  it  was  believed  that 
the  candidate,  who  as  a  sinner  had  been  possessed 
of  Satan  before,  now  became  iiosaessed  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  iiossession  was  but  an  attenuated 
form,  so  far  as  outward  manifestations  were  con- 
cerned, of  that  of  earlier  time.  The  belief  that 
insutllation  imparted  such  posseHsion  exieniled  to 
oil  and  water,  for,  in  the  consecration  of  these, 
the  priest  hrealhcd  on  them.' 

VV  Idle  tlie  belief  in  iiosM'ssion  of  the  Spirit  took 
thisHymhidic  form,  belief  in  demoniacal  poBsenHion 
continued  in  its  original  vigour.  In  W.  Kurojie 
it  wiut  gradually  intensitied  by  the  survival  of 
]>agan  heli'-fs,  storii«,  and  practices.  Many  of 
fhcw!  the  CMiurih  took  over  and  consecrated,  but 
all  tliosn  not  so  oonsocrntcd  were  regarded  as  of 
the  devil.  He  was  supposed  to  jxissess  those  who 
i>ra<-tiBod  art*  that  liud  bi-cn  banned  by  the  Church. 
WitilieH  who  prai:tised  tlu'in  were  in  league  with 
him  or  powiometi  of  him.     When  in  the  13th  cent. 

1  flKr.  in, 

'Cf.  It.  >l    .tnnr^.  -S7Mrfi/«  in  ttyntiral  Htiiitian.  p.  40 (f. 
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«  Ih  pp  :)17.  lin  "  "■.  p.  ItW  1  Ih.  pp.  .10(1.  !ll« 


sects  began  to  spring  up,  it  was  natural  for  ecclesi- 
astics to  regaril  them  as  in  league  with  the  evil 
one.  Thus  in  1223  Gregory  IX.  promulgated  a 
letter  exhorting  a  crusade  against  the  Stedingers, 
a  sect  in  Friesland  and  Lower  Saxony,  in  whicTi  he 
accused  them  of  worshipping  and  having  secret 
communion  with  the  prince  of  darkness.  In  1303 
John  XXII.  complained,  in  two  letters,  that  both  he 
and  many  members  of  liis  flock  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  by  rexson  of  the  arts  of  sorcerers. 
Finally  Innocent  viii.  in  14S4  promulgated  his 
famous  bull  '  Ad  forturan  rei  memoriam,'  in  which 
he  accused  many  persons  of  both  sexes  of  mixing 
with  devils  and  injuring  by  their  coujurationn 
unborn  children,  young  animals,  all  sorts  of  crops, 
inflicting  all  kinds  of  pains  and  sickness  on  people 
and  animals,  preventing  men  from  procreation  and 
women  from  conception,  and  making  them  recant 
their  Christian  faith.  He  appointed  Heinrich 
Kramer  (Institor)  and  Jakob  Sprenger  to  be  prime 
inquisitors  to  rid  the  land  of  such.  Sprenger  had 
composed  his  MnUeu^s  Malefcarum  ('\Vitcli- 
Hammer,'  1489,  Cologne,  1520)  which,  with  the 
papal  bull,  precipitated  a  long  drawn  battle  against 
witches,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
Satan  or  possessed  of  him.'  The  movement  spreiul 
to  England,  where  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIll.  and 
Elizabeth  laws  were  enacted  against  witches.  It 
called  forth  Reginald  Scot's  noted  work.  The  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft  (London,  1584).  The  war 
against  witches  and  the  devil  spread  to  the  New 
World ;  in  Salein,  Massachusetts,  a  number  of 
people  were  executed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent, 
on  suspicion  of  exercising  demoniacal  powers.  Of 
course  the  clergy  supported  the  crusade  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  How  many  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  this  dread  belief  cannot  now  be 
ascertaineil. 

Although  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge 
has  stopped  the  execution  of  people  on  such  charges, 
the  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  dies  hard. 
Several  cases  were  reported  among  the  peasantry 
of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  HIth  cent., 
vouched  for  by  accredited  doctors  and  clergymen.' 
10.  Possession  and  revivals.-  With  the  spread 
of  experimental  religion  as  distinguished  from 
ecclesiastical  religion  since  the  Reformaticni  there 
has  been  a  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  belief  that 
ecstatic  experiences  are  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— a  kinil  of  possession.  Such  ecstasies  occurri'd 
at  times  under  the  preaching  of  the  early  Friends 
in  the  ITtli  cent,  in  England,  and  were  interpreted 
as  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God.'  They 
manifested  themselves  again  in  the  18th  cent,  in 
England  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley,*  anil  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  ministry  of  .lonathaii 
Edwards.'  They  accompanied  the  Scottish- Iri.sh 
revival  in  Kenluckyin  1800-03"  and  the  revival  in 
Ulster  in  18511.'  They  may  still  sometimes  be  seen 
in  the  nieetingsof  the  American  Negroes.*  Enthu- 
siastic revivalists  have  down  to  recent  times 
regarded  tliciii  as  striking  evidences  of  divine 
visitation,  though  the  wi.sest  of  them,  such  a» 
.loimthan  Kihviuds,  lost  faith  in  them,  and  Wesley's 
jnilgiiieMt  liiially  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
llnilcr  Kinney  and  Moody  common  .sense  asserted 
it.scif  and  eviinL'clism  rose  to  a  more  hi'iiilhy  plane, 
though  such  pliciioiiiena  still  sometimes  appe.-vr. 
Science  has  taught  us  that  they  are  <lue  to  ilis- 
ordcred  nerves,  and  the  primitive  belief  in  posses- 
sion that  has  survived  so  long  is  fading  away. 

I  V.  nyilluTU,  Thr  Unfpc  nf  Iht  MiildU  Agrt.ff.  178-200. 

'  Hoe  J.  I,.  Wevluii,  ll'-inon  /Vj.^KCS.^icn,  p.  Ill  ft. 

'  .See,  «.(/.,  W.  O.  Ilraithwalle,  Thf  Hrginninga  of  Quakfriim, 

*  CI.  F.  M.Davenport,  I'rimitivi  TraiU  in  Rtliuinus  lUvivalM. 
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POSTS.— See  Poles  and  Posts. 

POTTAWATOMIES.  —  See  Algonquins 
(Prairie  Tribes),  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

POVERTY.— I.  Definition.— In  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners'  Report  of  1834  poverty  is  defined 
as  the  state  of  one  who,  in  order  to  obtain  mere 
subsistence,  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  labour. 
This  the  Commissioners  distinguish  from  indigence, 
by  which  they  understand  the  state  of  a  person 
unable  to  labour,  or  unable  to  obtain,  in  return  for 
his  labour,  the  means  of  subsistence.  Probably 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  definition  (Poverty:  A 
Study  of  Town  Life)  is  more  satisfactory  :  families 
whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  obtain  the 
minimum  necessaries  for  the  maintenance  of  mere 
physical  efficiency  may  be  described  as  living  in 
'primai-y'  poverty.  This  he  distinguishes  from 
'secondary  poveity,  under  which  come  those 
families  whose  earnings  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  mere  physical  efficiency,  were 
it  not  that  some  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by 
other  expenditure,  either  useful  or  wasteful. 
If  this  definition  of  poverty  is  accepted,  indi- 
gence or  destitution  is  included  under  '  primary ' 
poverty. 

2.  History. — This  is  of  a  very  re.stricted  nature, 
and  is  practically  limited  to  the  history  of  desti- 
tution, or  extreme  poverty.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  information  available  concerning  poverty 
is  very  slight,  as  scientific  investigations  have  been 
made  in  only  very  few  towns,  and  the  results  vary 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalize. 

The  only  attempt  to  compare  conditions  in  this 
country  at  two  different  periods  is  that  of  Robert 
Gitfen.  We  give  his  conclusions,  whilst  bringing 
the  figures  rather  more  up  to  date. 

For  1843,  the  first  i'ear  for  which  we  have  income-tax  returns, 
Oiffen  estimated  the  income  of  the  country  to  he  £516,000,000, 
of  which  £280,000,000  belonged  to  persons  with  over  £160  per 
annum  and  £236,000,000  to  persons  with  under  £150  per  annum. 
The  £'i80,000,000  was  shared  by  200,000  to  260,000  persons,  or, 
including  their  families,  by  1,000,000  to  l,C.'.n,noo  persons.  The 
£236,000,000  was  shared  by  about    26,600,(100  persons.    The 


income-tax  paying  class  had  about  £260  per  head,  while  the 
rest  of  the  population  had  something  under  £10  per  head. 

For  1908  Leo  G.  Chiozza  Money  estiiiLited  the  Income  of  the 
country  to  be  £1,844,000,000,  of  which  £909,000,000  belonged  to 
persons  with  over  £160  per  annum  and  £930,000,000  to  persons 
with  under  £160  per  annum.  The  £909,000,000  was  shared  by 
1,100,000  persons,  or,  including  their  families,  by  6,500,000 
persons.  The  £936,000,000  was  shared  by  39,000,000  persons. 
The  income-tax  paying  class  had  about  £166  per  head  as  com- 
pared with  £250  in  1843,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  population  had 
about  £24  per  head,  as  compared  with  under  £10  in  1843. 

Other  figures  which  bear  out  the  contention 
that  the  income-tax  paying  class  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  non-income-tax  paying 
class  are  those  relating  to  the  value  of  estates 
passing  at  death. 

In  1838,  25,368  probates  were  granted,  the  average  amount 
per  estate  being  £2160.  In  1908,  07,524  probates  were  granted, 
the  average  amount  per  estate  being  £4000.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  estates  (105  per  cent)  was  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  population  (70  per  cent),  so  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  was  becoming  more  diffused,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  population  was  leaving  estates. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  consumption  of  com- 
forts and  conventional  necessaries  consumed  by  the 
masses  confirm  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  following  table  gives 
the  quantities  of  the  principal  imported  and  excis- 
able articles  retained  for  home  consumption  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  years  1840  and  1911. 


1840. 

1911. 

Currants  and  raisins 
Rice         .... 
Sugar       .... 

Tea 

Tobacco  .... 

1-45  lbs. 
0-90    ,, 
16-20    „ 
l-'22    „ 
0-86    „ 

4-89  lbs. 
16-08    „ 
92-07    „ 
6-48    ,, 
2-06    „ 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  currants, 
raisins,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  much  greater  use  that  is 
made  of  them  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  ;  and 
such  greater  use  would  not  be  possible  but  for  the 
increased  incomes  at  the  disposal  of  the  masses. 
Figures  showing  the  growing  incomes  of  the  non- 
income-tax  paying  classes  have  already  been 
quoted  and  these  may  be  supported  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  index  numbers  of  wages. 

If  the  general  level  of  wages  in  1860  be  taken  as  100,  then  the 
figure  for  1907  was  181-7,  showing  an  increase  of  81-7  per  cent 
in  57  years  (Cd.  4671,  p.  44). 

From  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cent.  untU  1896 
prices  fell  very  considerably,  and,  though  they 
nave  risen  since,  they  were  much  lower  shortly 
before  the  war  than  they  were  during  most  years 
of  the  19th  century.  A  few  figures  from  Sauer- 
beck's average  prices  of  all  commodities  may  be 
quoted  : 

Average  of  1867-77  =  100  1873  =  111 
1820  =  112  1880=  83 
1830=  91  1890=  72 
1840=103  1896=  61 
1850=  77  1900=  75 
1860=  99  1910=  78 
1870=  96        1911=  80 

With  the  rise  in  incomes  and  the  fall  in  prices, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  masses  were 
much  better  oft'  in  the  early  20th  cent,  than  they 
were  50  or  100  years  previously.  The  growth  of 
Savings  Banks  dejiosits  (£29,000,000  in  1850  to 
£257,000,000  in  1911),  of  the  accumulated  funds 
of  Friendly  Societies  (£14,000,000  in  1877  to 
£50,500,000  in  1905),  and  of  the  loan  and  share 
capital  of  Co-operative  Societies  (£8,500,000  in  1883 
to  £45,250,000  in  1909)  are  other  indications  of 
greater  general  prosperity. 

3.  Extent — (a)  The  earliest  investigation  is 
that  of  Charles  Booth,  who  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  the  extent  of  poverty  in  London  in  1886-88. 
By  'poor'  he  understood  those  who  had  a  suffi- 
ciently regular,  though  bare,  income,  such  as  18s. 
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to  21s.  per  week  for  a  '  moderate  family,'  and  by 
'  very  poor,'  those  who  from  any  cause  fell  mucn 
below  this  standard.  Booth  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  the  London  School  Board  visitors,  who 
were  in  daily  contact  with  the  people  and  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  parents  of  the  school 
children.  He  then  assumed  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  the  same  as  the  tested  part,  i.e.  families 
with  school  children.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  part  of  the  population  which  was  not 
investigated  included  all  the  families  with  children 
above  school  age,  and  with  no  children,  it  wiU  be 
realized  that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  was  better 
tlian  the  part  tested,  so  that  Booth's  figures,  in  so 
far  as  they  err,  err  on  the  dark  side.  In  other 
words,  conditions  were  probably  not  so  bad  as 
Booth's  figures  would  suggest. 
Booth  divided  the  population  into  8  classes  : 

A.  The  lowest  cl&as  of  occasional  labourere,  loafera,  and 

semi-criminals. 

B.  Casual  earnings — '  very  poor.' 

C.  Intennittent  earnings     (  together  the  •  noor  • 

D.  Small  regular  earnings  J  "'fe'^''''"  ^n'    PO"'- 

E.  Regular  standard  earnings — atjove  the  poverty  line. 

F.  Higher  class  labour. 

G.  Lower  middle  class. 
U.  Upper  middle  class. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations  he  divides  the 
pojiulation  among  these  classes  as  follows  : 

A.  Oo"«st)     ....  37,610     or    09  per  cent 

B.  (very  poor)  .  316,834  7-6  „ 
O.  and  D.  (pool)  .  .  938,293  22-8  „ 
B.  and  F.  (working  class, 

comfortable).  2,166,603  61-6        „ 

O.  and  H.  (middle  class 

and  above)     .        .  749,930  17'8        „ 

4,209,170  1000        „ 

Inmates  of  Inatltutioos        99,830         """" 


According  to  Booth's  inquiry,  30'7  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  London  were  living  in  poverty  in 
1887.  "This  may  be  taken  to  include  what  Rown- 
tree  calls '  secondary '  as  well  as  '  primary '  poverty. 
That  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  living  in  poverty  appears  very  startling,  yet 
the  investigations  in  other  towns  seem  to  bear  out 
the  probable  accuracy  of  this  figure. 

(6)  Seebohm  Howntree  conducted  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  e.\tent  of  poverty  in  York  in  1899. 
As  the  population  at  tliat  time  was  about  76,000, 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  house  to  house  investi- 
gation in  respect  of  every  wage-earning  family. 
Particulars  were  obtained  concerning  11,560 
families  consisting  of  46,764  persons.  The  popula- 
tion was  divided  into  7  cln-ises  : 

A.  Total  family  Income  under  188.  for  a  moderate  family. 

B.  Total  family  income  18s.  and  under  21s.  for  a  moderate 

family. 

0.  Total  family  income  21s.  and  under  SOfi.  for  a  moderate 
family. 

D.  Total  family  income  over  SOs. 

B.  Domestic  servants. 

F.  Servant-keeping  class. 

O.  Persons  in  institutions. 

Hy  moderate  family  was  meant  a  family  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  from  two  to  four  children.  In  clasHlfying,  allow- 
ance was  made  for  families  which  were  smaller  or  larger. 

On  this  basis  Kowntree  divided  the  population  as 
follows : 

A.  1,957     or       2'6  per  cent 

B.  4,492  6-9        „ 

C.  16,710  20-7  „ 

D.  24,696  >2'4  „ 
K.  4,296  6-7  „ 
V.  21,830  28'8  „ 
O.  2,982  8-4  „ 


76.812 


100-0 


Kowntree,  insteml  of  adopting  Uootli's  somcwliat 
rough  and  ready  method  of  Haying  that  all  families 
with  less  than  a  certain  wonkly  income  were  living 
in  poverty,  sttnght  to  eMtaljIlsh  a  scientific  jmverty 
linn.     He     estimnte<l     the     minimum     necessary 


expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  mere  physical 
health  and  then  ascertained  whether  each  family 
had  sufficient  earnings  to  pay  for  the  requisite 
food,  housing  accommodation,  and  household  sun- 
dries. 

With  regard  to  food,  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his 
calculations  the  diet  adopted  at  the  York  Work- 
house, but  excluded  butcher  meat,  as  this  dimin- 
ished the  cost  without  reducing  the  allowance  of 
protein,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  below  the  mini- 
mum requisite  for  physical  efficiency.  The  weekly 
cost  of  this  diet  in  1899  was  as  follows : 


Men.     Women.      Child.  8-16.      Child.  3-8.    Child,  under  8. 


38.  Sd.     2a.  9d.  2a.  7d.  28.  Id.  2s.  Id. 

Average  (or  adults,  3s. ;  average  (or  children,  2s.  3d. 


With  regard  to  rent,  the  actual  sums  paid  for 
rent  were  taken  as  the  necessary  minimum  rent 
expenditure. 

With  regard  to  household  sundries,  Kowntree 
allowed  Is.  lOd.  (  =  1^  bags  [140  lbs.]  at  Is.  3d.) 
for  coal,  6d.  for  adults  nnd  5d.  for  children  for 
clothing,  and  2d.  per  herd  for  all  other  sundries. 

Thus  a  table  was  established  showing  tbe  mini- 
mum necessary  expenditure  per  week  for  families 
of  various  sizes  ;  e.g.,  a  family  of  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  would  require  21s.  8d.  made  up 
as  below  : 

s.  d. 

Food :  2  at  Ss.  and  3  at  28.  Sd. 12    » 

Eent 4    0 

Houaehold  aandries :  r.nal I  10 

clothing  :  2  at  6d.  and 

3  at  6d 2    8 

other  sundries  6  at  2d.    .       .      0  10 

21  8 

When  the  earnings  of  every  family  were  examined 
by  this  table,  it  was  ascertained  that  1465  families, 
comprising  7230  persons,  were  living  in  'primary' 
poverty.  This  was  equal  to  9'91  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  and  to  1546  per  cent 
of  the  working-class  population.  The  number  of 
persons  living  in  '  secondary '  poverty  was  ascer- 
tained by  deducting  the  numbers  of  persons  living 
in  '  primary '  poverty  from  the  total  number  of 
persons  living  in  poverty,  the  latter  number  being 
an  estimate  of  the  investigator,  formed  by  his 
noting  down  evidences  of  poverty  during  his  house 
to  house  investigation.  By  this  method  it  was 
found  that  families  comprising  20,302  persons, 
equal  to  27 '84  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
city,  were  living  in  poverty.  Of  these  7230  persons, 
or  9'91  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  living 
in  '  primary  '  poverty  and  13,072,  or  17'93  per  cent 
of  the  population,  in  '  secondary '  poverty.  Accord- 
ing to  this  inquiry,  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  York  living  in  pnvcrty  (2784)  was  only 
a  little  le.HS  than  that  in  London  (30'7).  In  the 
case  of  the  towns  mentioned  below  a  similar 
comparison  cannot  be  made,  as  the  extent  of 
'  primary  '  poverty  alone  has  been  investigated. 

(c)  An  investigation  at  Norlliampton  was  mode 
by  A.  K.  Burnett  Hurst  in  .luly  1913.  There,  as 
also  at  Warrington,  Stanley,  mid  Reading,  the 
Hyst^m  adopted  was  to  investigate  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  some  6  per  cent  of  the  households 
and  to  generalize  from  these.  Kurthcr,  in  each  of 
tlicKe  cases  it  was  necessary  to  make  allowance  for 
the  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices  between 
1899  and  1913  before  using  Rowiitree's  poverty  line 
lignres.  Thus  the  York  food  allowance  of  .Is.  for 
acliilts  and  2s.  3d.  for  children  became  3h.  6d.  and 
2s.  7il.  respectively.  Kourpenee  was  added  for 
Slat*  insurance,  and  the  expenditure  on  coal  was 
adjuslcd  to  meet  local  ctmditioiis. 
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In  Northampton,  of  tlie693  working-class  families 
investigated  57  were  below  the  poverty  line. 
These  were  equivalent  to  8'2  per  cent  of  the 
working-class  households  of  the  town  and  to  64 
per  cent  of  all  households.  These  57  families 
contained  9  per  cent  of  the  working-class  popula- 
tion which  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 
In  York  15'46  per  cent  of  the  working-class  popu- 
lation was  living  below  the  poverty  line  in  1899. 

(rf)  Burnett-Hurst's  inquiry  at  Warrington  was 
conducted  in  the  early  autumn  of  1913.  Of  the 
640  working-class  families  investigated  78  were 
below  the  poverty  line.  These  were  equivalent  to 
12'2  per  cent  of  the  working-class  households  and 
to  11 '5  per  cent  of  all  households.  These  78 
families  contained  14'7  per  cent  of  the  working- 
class  population  which  fell  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

(e)  The  mining  village  of  Stanley,  in  the  Durham 
coalfield,  was  investigated  by  Burnett-Hurst  in 
July  1913.  Of  the  203  working-class  families 
whose  circumstances  were  inquired  into  12,  con- 
taining 6  per  cent  of  the  working-class  population 
investigated,  were  below  the  poverty  line. 

(/)  A.  L.  Bowley  conducted  an  investigation  in 
Reading  in  the  autumn  of  1912.  128  families  of 
the  622  investigated  were  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  is  equivalent  to  206  per  cent  of  the  working- 
class  households  and  to  15 '3  per  cent  of  all  house- 
holds. The  128  households  below  the  poverty  line 
contained  29  per  cent  of  the  population  which  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

((/)  An  investigation  of  quite  a  different  character 
into  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  made  on  two  occasions  by  Leo  G.  Chiozza 
Money.  His  first  inquiry  related  to  1903  and  his 
second  to  1908.  As  the  income-tax  returns  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  his  inquiry,  he  divides  the 
population  into  three  groups,  with  £160  and  £700 
as  the  dividing  lines  : 


RiCUES. 

Persona     with     in- 
comes of  £700  per 
annum    and    up- 
wards  and    their 
families 

Comfort. 
Persona     with      in- 
comes      between 
£160  and  £700  per 
annum  and   their 
families 

Poverty. 

Persons     with     in- 
comes of  less  than 
£160    per    annum 
and  their  families 

1903. 

1908. 

Number. 

Income 
£mil. 

Number. 

Income 
£mil. 

1,260,000 

4,000,000 
37,260,000 

670 

260 

880 

1,400,000 

4,100,000 
39,100,000 

634 

276 

936 

1,844 

43,000,000 

1,710 

44,600,000 

{h)  The  statistics  relating  to  pauperism  enable 
us  to  gauge  destitution  or  extreme  poverty,  which 
must  not  be  confused  with  poverty  as  defined  by 
Rowntree.  Tlie  average  daily  number  of  paupers 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
beginning  of  1914  was  933,163,  or  203  per  1000  of 
the  population. 

(i)  On  26th  Dec.  1913  there  were  982,292  old 
age  pensions  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these,  685,288  were  payable  in  England  and  Wales, 
97,702  in  Scotland,  and  199,302  in  Ireland.  Of 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales 


who  are  over  70  years  of  age  three-fifths  are  old  age 
pensioners,  i.e.  persons  whose  incomes  are  less  than 
£31  10.S.  per  annum. 

4.  Causes. — All  these  investigators  of  poverty 
have  analyzed  its  immediate  causes,  and  their  con- 
clusions are  given  below. 

(a)  Booth  analyzed  4076  cases  of  the  poor  and 
very  poor  in  London,  known  to  selected  School 
Board  visitors,  and  summarized  the  results  as 
follows  : 

Loafers 60  or  1 '5  per  cent 

Questions  of  employment — 

Casual  work,  low  pay,  irregular  earoingt   2646     62*4        ,, 
Questions  of  habit — 

Drunkenness  and  thriftlessness      .        .     633      13'6       „ 
Questions  of  circumstances — 

Large  families  and  illness        .        .        .     917     22*6       „ 

4076    100-0 

(6)  Rowntree  analyzed  the  causes  of  '  primary ' 
poverty  under  somewhat  different  headings. 


Immediate  cause  of 
'  primary  *  poverty. 

No.  of 
house- 
holds 
affected. 

No.  of 
persons 
affected. 

Percentage 
of  total  popu- 
lation hving 
in  '  primary ' 
poverty. 

Death    of    chief     wage- 
earner  .... 

Illness  or  old  age  of  chief 
wage-earner 

Chief  wage-earner  out  of 
work     .... 

Irregularity  of  work 

Largeness  of  family,  i.e, 
more  than  4  children  . 

In  regular  work  but  low 
wages  .... 

403 

146 

38 
61 

187 

640 

1,130 

370 

167 
205 

1,002 

3,766 

16-63 

611 

2-31 
2-83 

22-16 

61-96 

1,466 

7,230 

100-00 

(c)  The  information  collected  by  Bowley  and 
Burnett-Hurst  in  Northampton,  Warrington,  and 
Reading  may  be  summarized  in  one  table ;  the 
figures  for  Stanley  are  omitted,  being  too  small  to 
express  in  percentages. 


Percentage  of  households  below 

the  Rowntree  standard. 

Immediate  cause  of 
poverty. 

Northamp- 
ton. 

Warring- 
ton. 

Reading. 

Chief  wage-earner  dead   . 

21 

6 

14 

do.     ill  or  old  . 

14 

1 

11 

do.     out  of  work     . 

3 

2 

do.    irregularly         em. 

ployed    . 

,, 

8 

4 

do.     regularly  employed: 

Wage  insufflcient  for  8 

children 

3  children  or  less     . 

21 

(JO 

33 

4  children  or  more  . 

9 

38 

16 

Wage  sufficient  for  3  but 

family  more  than  3    . 

35 

27 
100 

21 
100 

100 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  towns  where  the 
immediate  causes  of  poverty  have  been  analyzed 
the  predominant  cause  is  the  same,  viz.  low  wages, 
frequently  in  conjunction  with  large  families.  In 
York  (1899)  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  earned 
under  20s.  a  week  and  26  per  cent  earned  between 
20s.  and  24s.  In  Northampton  (1913)  13  per  cent 
of  the  adult  males  earned  under  20s.  a  week  and 
14  per  cent  earned  between  20s.  and  24s.  In 
Warrington  (1913)  3-5  per  cent  of  the  adult  males 
earned  under  20s.  a  week  and  28  5  per  cent  earned 
between  20s.  and  24s.     In  Reading  (1912)  15  per 
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cent  of  the  adult  male  population  earned  under 
20s.  a  week  aud  35  o  per  cent  earned  between  20s. 
and  24s.  When  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of 
the  adult  male  populations  of  these  towns  was 
earning  less  tlian  24s.  a  week,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  poverty  should  be  very  prevalent. 

The  growtli  of  population  liaa  undoubtedly  a 
serious  intluence  on  the  general  extent  of  poverty 
in  old  countries.  Sooner  or  later  increasing 
supplies  of  food  and  minerals  can  be  obtained  only 
at  increasing  cost.  As  the  population  of  an  old 
country  grows  and  the  supply  of  labour  as  a  con- 
sequence increases,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  grows,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  population.  For  a  time  this  tendencj'  may  be 
overcome  by  new  inventions,  the  accumulation  of 
more  capital,  and  the  gieater  efficiency  of  the 
workers;  under  these  circumstances  an  advance  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  may  be 
achieved,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population. 
This  lias  probably  been  the  case  in  this  country 
during  the  past  hundred  years  or  so,  but  we  cannot 
look  to  similar  conditions  continuing  indefinitely 
in  the  future. 

5.  Present  system  of  dealing  with  poverty. — At 
the  present  time  in  this  country  there  are  various 
methods,  public  and  private,  but  not  too  well  co- 
ordinated, for  dealing  with  poverty.  Most  are 
palliative  in  character  and  only  too  few  are 
remedial.  This,  however,  is  hardly  astonishing, 
seeing  how  difficult  the  problem  is. 

(o)  Public  methods. — (1)  The  poor  relief  granted 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  or  Poor  Law  Boards  must 
be  mentioned  first.  Nearly  £18,000,000  per  annum 
are  being  spent  by  these  bodies  in  the  United  Kinjj- 
dom,  but  they  assist  no  one  unless  he  or  she  is 
absolutely  destitute,  so  that  their  help  is  accorded 
only  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  poor.  Out-relief, 
which  with  certain  exceptions  is  not  granted  to 
able-bodied  persons,  is  generally  very  inadequate. 
Indoor  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  costly,  and 
not  infrequently  has  the  efl'eet  of  making  persons 
relieved  into  more  or  less  permanent  paupers,  by 
bringin"  them  into  contact  with  some  of  tne  least 
desirable  guests  of  the  Guardians.  Undoubtedly, 
the  most  satisfactory  work  done  by  the  Guardians 
is  that  done  in  their  children's  homes  and  in  their 
hospitals. 

(2)  Under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  1908,  every 
person  of  British  nationality  and  twelve  years' 
residence  within  the  United  Kingdom  whose 
income  is  below  £31  10s.  per  annum  becomes 
entitled,  subject  to  certain  small  exceptions,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  70  to  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week 
from  the  Exchequer.  At  the  present  time  about 
a  million  persons  Irenelit  by  this  Act  at  a  cost 
to  the  community  of  some  £13,000,000.  As  the 
result  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  number  of 
Iiau|>ers  in  Kngland  and  Wales  over  70  years  of 
age  has  greatly  diminished.  It  was  229.474  on 
31st  March  1906,  whereas  it  had  fallen  to  57,948  on 
1st  Jan.  1914. 

(3)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1906,  pro- 
vides for  the  ostalilisliment  of  Distress  Coiiimit- 
tees  which,  if  satislied  that  an  applicant  is  a  pcrsiin 
honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  unable 
to  do  so  from  exceptional  cjiuRes  over  which  he 
hns  no  control,  and  that  his  case  is  capable  of 
more  miitnlile  treatment  under  the  Act  than  under 
the  Poor  Law,  can  endeavour  to  obtain  work  for 
liini  or  Ihemselveii  undurtal<e  to  assist  liini.  This 
iissi»t«fi<e  may  take  the  form  of  (o)  aiding  emigra- 
tion, {/i)  ai<ling  migration  to  another  area,  or 
{y)  providing  or  contributing  toward*  the  provision 
of  temporary  work.  The  Distress  Committees 
have  (Icjilt  with  unly  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
unemployed  :  in  1912-13  the  applirimts  for  relief 
in    Kngland   and    \\'alcH  nninberccl  43,381,  and  of 


these  30,662  were  found  qualified  for  assistance. 
The  majority  of  the  applicants  were  general  or 
casual  labourers. 

(4)  A  far  greater  number  of  unemployed  are  dealt 
with  by  Laooux  Exchanges,  established  under  the 
Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909.  On  16tli  Jan.  1914 
423  Exchanges  were  open.  During  1913  the  total 
number  of  individuals  who  applied  to  the  Ex- 
changes for  employment  was  1,871,671,  the  total 
number  of  registrations  being  2,965,893.  During 
the  year  652,306  individuals  were  given  work,  the 
numlier  of  vacancies  filled  being  921,853. 

(5)  Another  attempt  to  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  unemployment,  and  indirectly  of 
poverty,  has  been  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment  in  certain  trades, 
under  pt.  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911, 
since  amended  by  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1914. 
The  principal  industries  concerned  are  building, 
shipbuilding,  works  of  construction,  engineering, 
iron-founding,  and  the  construction  of  vehicles. 
On  17th  Jan.  1914  the  number  of  workpeople 
insured  was  2,282,324.  The  total  amount  of  un- 
employment benefit  paid  to  workpeople  during 
1913  was  £497,725. 

(6)  The  compulsory  health  insurance  established 
by  pt.  I.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  since 
amended  by  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1913, 
should  ultimately  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
increasing  the  welfare  of  the  population,  as  ill- 
health  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  good 
deal  of  inefficiency,  and  the  consequent  low  wages. 
A  return  made  in  February  1914  stated  that  there 
were  13,759,400  insured  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  whom  360,000  were  deposit  contribu- 
tors. 

(7)  The  most  direct  elt'ort  to  raise  the  low  level 
of  wages  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  much 
poverty  was  made  when  the  Trade  Boards  Act, 
1909,  was  passed.  The  Act  applied  at  first  only  to 
the  four  trades  specified  in  the  schedule — tailoring, 
cardboard  box-making,  machine-made  lace,  and 
chain-making — but  the  list  may  be  extended  by 
Provisional  Order,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  1913  the  Act  was  applied  to  four  new  trades — 
shirt-making,  sugar  confectionery  and  food-itre- 
serving,  hollow-ware,  and  linen  and  cotton  em- 
broidery. For  each  trade  or  branch  of  a  trade  one 
or  more  Trade  Boards  are  to  be  established.  The 
duties  of  a  Trade  Board  include  the  fixing  of 
minimum  lime  and  piece  rates. 

Investigations  into  the  working  of  the  Act  have 
been  made  in  the  chain  making  and  tailoring 
trades  by  U.  H.  Tawney,  and  in  the  box-making 
trade  by  Miss  M.  E.  Bulkley,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Katan  Tata  Foundation  of  which  Tawney 
is  director.  The  following  table  relating  to  the 
wages  earned  by  mastermen  and  j<mrneymen 
cliain-makers,  liefore  and  after  the  establishment 
of  minimum  rates,  gives  some  indication  of  the 
work  of  a  Trade  Board  : 


Weekly  wages. 

Hutermen. 

Journeymen. 

1011. 

1918. 

1911. 

IfllS. 

Unilor  159.       . 
r.M.  iind  under  2l)n. 
■JilH,  und  TiMfter  2Ri. 
•ZiK.  uid  under  SOi. 
sua.  and  over .        .        . 

Sfl-VX 
3:l-"  „ 
0*  „ 

1-8  X 
20-2  „ 
(l()-8  „ 
17-6  ,. 

37-2  „ 
1*  1. 

07  X 
14(1  „ 
4SI  „ 
80-6  „ 

(8)  Of  the  persons  who  fall  below  the  jioverly 
line  there  can  he  little  donbt  that  the  school 
r'hililrt'n  and  infants  (M)nstit.ute  the  majority  and 
that  they  are  (he  worst  sutrercni.  As  a  result  of 
their    investigations     llowley    and     llurnett- Hurst 
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inform  us  that  in  Northampton  just  under  one- 
sixth  of  the  school  children  and  just  over  one-sixth 
of  the  infants,  in  Warrington  a  quarter  of  the 
school  children  and  almost  a  quarter  of  the  infants, 
in  Reading  nearly  half  the  school  children  and 
45  per  cent  of  the  infants  belonging  to  working- 
class  families  are  living  in  households  in  '  primary  ' 
poverty. 

The  direct  elVorts  of  the  State  to  remedy  these 
conditions  in  England  and  Wales  are  connected 
with  the  feeding  and  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children. 

(a)  The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906, 
which  permits  rates  to  be  spent  on  the  provision  of 
food,  is  ojitional,  and  its  adoption  by  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  is  by  no  means  universal.  In 
many  cases  the  authorities  have  contented  them- 
selves with  making  arrangements  with  voluntary 
agencies.  In  1911-12,  out  of  322  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  131  were  mak- 
ing some  provision  for  feeding  school  children.  Of 
these,  95  were  spending  rates  on  the  provision  of 
food.  In  190S-09,  £67,524  from  the  rates,  and 
£85,690  in  all,  were  spent  in  the  provision  of  meals 
by  Local  Education  Authorities.  In  1911-12  the 
corresponding  tigures  were  £151,763  and  £157,127. 
The  total  number  of  meals  provided  in  1911  was 
8,487,824  in  Loudon  and  7,634,395  in  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales.  Both  these  figures  show  a 
small  decrease  on  the  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  children  fed  is  given  in  the  returns  for 
1911  as  124,685.  The  number  is  ajiparently  too 
low ;  and  Miss  Bulkley,  in  her  investigation  under 
the  Katan  Tata  Foundation,  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  fed  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  year  was  about  230,0li0 
out  of  a  total  school  population  of  5,357,567.  The 
Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1914,  has 
removed  the  chief  financial  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  earlier  Act,  and  provides  for  an  Exchequer 
grant  which  may  amount  to  half  the  local  author- 
ity's expenditure.  It  is  hoped  that  this  grant  will 
prove  a  stimulus  to  increased  provision  of  school 
meals  and  a  means  by  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion can  level  up  the  conditions  under  which  the 
provision  is  made. 

(/3)  The  School  Medical  Service  was  set  up  under 
the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act, 
1907.  The  medical  inspection  of  all  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools  is  obligatory, 
but  their  treatment  is  optional.  In  1913-14  there 
were  841  school  meclical  officers  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  addition  there  were  578  officers 
appointed  for  special  work,  especially  dentistry. 
In  277  out  of  the  317  Elementary  Education  Areas 
in  England  and  Wales  school  nurses  had  been 
appointed.  Medical  treatment  was  provided  by 
241  out  of  the  317  authorities.  The  treatment  is 
generally  limited  to  minor  ailments,  uncleanliness, 
ring-worm,  and  other  common  skin-diseases  of  chil- 
dren, defective  eyesight  or  hearing,  some  external 
aflectionsof  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  various  tempor- 
ary conditions  of  the  mouth  (including  teeth),  nose, 
and  throat. 

(6)  Private  methods.  —  These  vary  greatly  in 
character.  There  is  much  individual  charity, 
people  who  are  well-to-do  helping  those  who  are 
less  fortunate.  In  manj'  cases  it  is  the  poor  who 
help  the  very  poor,  whether  they  be  relatives  or 
merely  neighbours.  Further,  there  are  many 
charitable  foundations  and  institutions  whose 
funds  are  obtained  from  endowments  or  subscrip- 
tions, or  from  both  these  sources,  such  as  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  and  the  Church  Army.  Other 
types  of  organization  are  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  the  Gilds  of  Help  that  e.xist  in  several 
towns ;  these  organizations  exist  with  the  special 
object  of  investigating  cases  of  poverty  and  helping 


them  or  bringing  them  into  touch  with  some  means 
of  help.  At  times  of  unusual  distress,  such  as  is 
caused  by  a  famine  or  a  coal-mine  disaster,  a 
special  fund  is  often  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Many  trade  unions,  although  not  charitable  organ- 
izations, relieve  distress  by  the  payment  of  out-uf- 
work  benefits. 

How  many  people  in  the  grip  of  poverty  are 
helped  by  private  efforts,  and  how  much  mouey  is 
spent  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Definite 
information  with  regard  to  public  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate poverty  is  also  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
ideal  of  public  and  private  methods  should  un- 
doubtedly be  gradually  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
p(jverty  by  abolishing  the  ultimate  causes  of 
poverty.  That  many  of  the  efforts  are  not  remedial, 
but  merely  palliative,  must  be  admitted.  Further, 
no  expenditure  of  money,  however  lavish,  no 
raising  of  wages,  no  bettering  of  urban  and  rural 
housing  accommodation,  no  improving  of  sanitary 
conditions,  in  fact,  no  material  improvements  alone, 
can  hope  to  achieve  permanent  results,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  certain  moral  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  Thrift,  sobriety,  tidiness, 
and  cleanliness — these  and  other  virtues  must  Ije 
developed,  if  people  are  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
any  material  changes  which  are  likely  to  be 
effected.  Much,  in  fact,  could  be  achieved  by  moral 
development  alone,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  realize  this,  as  material  improvements 
at  a  time  of  high  prices  and  great  national  im- 
poverishment due  to  the  war  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  in  any  large  measure  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 
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Douglas  Knoop. 

POWER. — The  definition  of  power,  or  potency, 
and  the  distinction  of  power  into  active  and  passive 
are  most  clearly  given  by  Aristotle.  In  tliis  respect 
later  writers,  as  Hobbes  and  Locke,  have  done 
little  more  than  repeat  Aristotle. 

In  Met.  (iv. )  v.  12  Aristotle  distinguishes  three 
senses  of  the  term  : 

' "  Potency  "  means  (1)  a  source  of  movement  or  cbang^e, 
which  is  in  another  thing  than  the  thing  moved  or  in  the  same 
thing  qua  other,  e.g.  the  ait  of  Imilding:  is  a  potency  which  is 
not  in  the  thing  built,  while  the  art  of  healing,  which  is  a 
potency,  might  he  in  the  man  healed,  but  not  in  him  qua 
healed.  "  Potency "  then  means  the  source,  in  general,  of 
change  or  movement  in  another  thing  or  in  the  same  thing 
q'tia  other,  and  also  the  source  of  a  thiTig's  being  moved  hy 
another  thing  or  by  itself  qua  other.  For  in  virtue  of  that 
principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the  patient  suffers  anything,  we 
call  it  "  capable  "  of  suffering  ;  and  this  we  do  sometimes  if  it 
suffers  anj  thing  at  all,  sometimes  not  in  respect  of  everything 
it  suffers,"  but  only  if  it  suffers  a  change  for  the  better. -|-<2) 
The  capacity  of  performing  this  well  or  according  to  intention  ; 
for  sometimes  w^e  say  of  those  who  merely  can  walk  or  speak 
but  not  well  or  not  as  they  intend,  that  they  cannot  speak  or 
walk.  The  case  of  passivity  is  similar.— -(3)  The  states  in  virtue 
of  which  things  are  absolutely  impassive  or  unchangeable,  or 
not  easily  changed  for  the  worse,  are  called  potencies;  for 
things  are  broken  and  crushed  and  bent  and  in  general 
destroyed  not  by  having  a  potency  but  by  not  having  one  and 
by  lacking  something,  and  things  are  impassive  with  respect  to 
such  processes  ii  they  are  scarcely  and  sti^'htly  affected  by 
them,  because  of  a  "potency"  and  because  they  "f:an"  do 
something  and  are  in  some  positive  state '  (Metaphysica,  tr. 
W.  D.  Ross,  in  Works  of  AristotU,  tr.  J.  A.  Smith  and  W.  D 
Ross,  vol.  viii.  Oxford,  190S). 
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In  Met.  (viii.)  ix.  1,  having  mentioned  these  difi'er- 
ent  kinds  of  potency,  Aristotle  says  : 

•Obviously,  then,  in  a  sense  the  potency  of  acting  and  of 
being  acted'  on  is  one  (for  a  thing  may  be  "  capable  "  either 
because  it  can  be  acted  on  or  because  something  else  can  be 
acted  on  by  it),  but  in  a  sense  the  potencies  are  different. 
For  the  one  is  in  the  thing  acted  on ;  it  is  because  it  contains 
a  certain  motive  principle,  and  because  even  the  matter  is  a 
motive  principle,  that  the  thing  acted  on  is  acted  on,  one 
thing  by  one,  another  by  another ;  for  that  which  is  oily  is 
infiammabU,  and  that  which  yields  in  a  particular  way  can  be 
cr^ished  :  and  similarly  in  all  other  cases.  But  the  other  potency 
is  in  the  agent,  e.g.  heat  and  the  art  of  building  are  present, 
one  in  that  which  can  produce  heat  and  the  other  in  the  man 
who  can  build.  And  so  in  so  far  as  a  thing  is  an  organic 
unity,  it  cannot  be  acted  on  by  itself ;  for  it  is  one  and  not  two 
different  things'  (tr.  Ross;  cf.  Reid's  Workfl',  ed.  Hamilton, 
p.  SI9,  note). 

Aristotle  also  refers  to  the  use  of   the  term  in 
geometry,  and  says  that  it  is  due  to  analogy. 

The  foregoing  quotations  contain  not  only  the 
germ  of  all  that  lias  been  subsequently  written, 
but  also  anticipations  of  what  is  suggested  by  the 
most  recent  results  of  science. 

The  language  of  Hobbes  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Aristotle.  Hobbes  reduces  all 
change  to  motion.  Hence  power  is  confined  by 
Hobbes  to  what  Aristotle  regards  as  only  one  sense 
of  the  word  '  power. ' 

'All  mutation,'  says  Hobbes,  'consists  in  motion  only'; 
'there  can  be  no  cause  of  motion,  except  in  a  body  contiguous 
and  moved  ' ;  '  motion  is  not  resisted  by  rest,  but  by  contrary 
motion  '  (Knoliih  Wark),  ed.  Molesworth,  1.  12S-126). 

Hobbes  continues : 

'  Whensoever  any  agent  has  all  those  accidents  which  are 
necessarily  requisite  for  the  production  of  some  effect  in  tlie 
patient,  then  we  say  that  agent  has  power  to  produce  that 
effect,  if  it  be  applied  to  a  patient.  .  .  .  The  same  accidents, 
which  constitute  the  efficient  cause,  constitute  also  the  pmcer 
of  the  agent.  Wherefore  the  power  o/  the  agent  and  the 
ejficient  cau.ie  are  the  same  thing.  But  they  are  considered 
with  this  difference,  that  cau^e  is  so  called  in  respect  of  the 
effect  already  produced,  and  power  in  respect  of  the  same 
effect  to  be  produced  hereafter;  so  that  cause  respects  the 
past,  power  the  future  time.  Also  the  power  of  theagent  is  that 
which  is  commonly  called  active  power.'  Power  of  tne  patient, 
passive  power,  material  cause  are,  he  Bays,  the  same  thing, 
'but  with  this  different  consideration,  that  in  cause  the  pa.st 
time,  and  in  jKjwer  the  future,  is  respected.'  The  power  of  the 
agent  and  jtatient  together  he  styles  'entire  or  plenary  power.' 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  entire  oauae — '  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
accidents,  as  well  in  the  agent  as  in  the  patient,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  production  of  the  effect'  (ib.  1.  127  f.). 

The  language  of  Hobbes  reminds  us  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  who  regards  the  cause  as  the  sura  total  of 
conditions,  positive  and  negative  taken  together, 
which  being  realized,  the  consequent  invariably 
follows.  To  Mill,  however,  the  distinction  of 
agent  and  patient  is  illusory,  whereas  Hobbes 
follows  closely  the  Aristotelian  analysis  given 
above.     They  are  two  aspects  necessarily  united. 

'These  powers  .  .  .  are  but  conditional,  namely,  the  agtnt  has 
power,  \f  U  be  applied  to  a  patient  ;  and  the  patient  has  power, 
if  it  be  applied  to  an  aii'-iit ;  otherwise  neither  of  them  have 
power,  nor  can  the  arciilL-nts,  which  are  in  them  severally,  be 
properly  called  powers  ;  nor  any  action  he  said  to  be  possible 
for  the  power  of  the  agent  alone  or  of  the  iiatient  alone ' 
{ib.  I.  129). 

Neither  in  Hobbes  nor  in  Mill  do  we  lind  any 
satisfactory  account  of  power  as  a  subjective 
phenomenon.  This  question  was  first  raised  by 
Locke,  who  uses  language,  in  some  respects,  similar 
to  that  of  Hobbes,  hut  not  so  objective.      He  says  : 

'  Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ld<'as  which  we  receive 
from  scnnation  and  reflection  :  for,  observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  IkkIIch  which  were 
at  rest ;  the  i-fTi-cts,  also,  that  natural  Ixidics  are  able  to  pro- 
duc«  In  one  another,  occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  theM  wars  get  the  idea  of  power'  (Bssat/,  if.  vli.  H). 

'  This  Idsa  no\o  i;of,— The  mind  Ijclng  every  day  Informed  by 
ih«  wtnwtM  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  Ideas  tt  observes  In 
things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  cnil, 
and  ceases  to  lie,  and  another  logins  to  exist  which  was  not 
before  ;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within  Itself,  and  observ- 
ing a  constant  change  of  Its  ideas,  sometimes  by  the  iniprcKHlon 
of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  deter- 
mination of  Its  own  rhnire;  an'I  concluding  from  what  It  has  so 
ronstantly  nlMterved  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes  will  for 
the  future  be  ma^le  In  thf  same  things,  by  like  agents,  and  by 
the  like  ways  ;  oonsldcrs  in  one  thing  the  iiosslblllly  of  having 


any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of 
making  that  change  :  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  wnich  we  call 
power.  .  .  .  The  power  we  consider  is  in  reference  to  the  change 
of  perceivable  ideas  ;  for  we  cannot  observe  any  alteration  to  be 
made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything,  but  by  the  observabi* 
change  of  its  sensible  ideas  ;  nor  conceive  a«y  alteration  to  be 
made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of  its  ideas'  (id. 
II.  xxi.  1). 

In  these  sentences  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
psychological  and  epistemological  problems  which, 
in  modern  times,  circle  round  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  Apart  from  these  questions,  power  is  to 
Locke,  as  to  Aristotle  and  Hobbes,  active  and 
passive. 

'  Power,  thus  considered,  is  two-fold  ;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or 
able  to  receive,  any  change  :  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and 
the  other  passive  power  '  {ib.  u.  xxi.  2). 

He  suggests  that  matter  may  be  wholly  destitute 
of  active  power,  as  its  author,  God,  is  truly  above 
all  passive  power,  and  that  created  spirits  alone 
are  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power.  He 
also  suggests  that  the  .clearest  idea  of  active 
power  is  got  from  spirit,  from  retlexion  on  the 
ojierations  of  our  minds,  from  which  only  we  have 
the  ideas  of  thinking  and  of  the  beginning  of 
motion.  These  ideas  of  Locke  lead  inevitably  to 
the  question  as  to  the  relation  that  the  power  of 
which  we  seem  to  be  conscious  to  control  our  own 
thoughts  and  actions  has  to  power  considered  as 
existing  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  evade  the  problems  thus 
raised  by  Locke  by  distinguishing  different  senses 
of  the  word  'power'  ;  by  saying  that,  when  we 
use  '  power '  in  the  psychological  sense,  as  an 
apparent  phenomenon  of  our  inner  consciousness, 
the  sense  is  quite  dill'erent  from  and  unrelated  to 
such  uses  of  '  power  '  as  are  exemplified  when  the 
'  mechanical  powers  '  are  spoken  of,  or  '  power '  as 
the  rate  of  doing  work  per  unit  of  time,  or,  again, 
as  implied  in  the  phrase  '  potential  energy  ' ;  or  in 
the  tlieoiy  of  potential  introduced  into  electrical 
science  by  G.  Green  in  18'28.  The  guestion  as  to 
the  total  discrimination  of  these  different  senses 
from  the  psychological  cannot  be  determined  a 
priori,  by  mere  introspection.  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  consider:  (1)  the  psychological  data  from 
which  the  concept  of  power  is  derived  ;  (2)  the 
scientific  uses  of  the  terra  ;  (3)  the  metaphysical 
connexion  (if  any)  which  exists  between  tlie 
psychological  concept  and  the  scientific  use ;  and 
(4)  the  epi.steraological  value  of  the  concept. 

I.  The  psychological  origin.  —  The  passage 
quoted  above  from  Locke  was  early  taken  excep- 
tion to  by  Hume. 

*  1  believe,'  says  Hume,  '  the  most  general  and  most  popular 
explication  of  this  matter,  is  to  say,  that  finding  from  experience, 
that  there  are  several  new  productions  In  matter,  such  as  the 
motions  and  variations  of  nody,  and  concluding  that  there 
roust  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we 
arrive  at  last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and  efficacy, 
lint  to  be  convlno'd  that  this  explication  is  more  popular  than 
philosophical,  we  need  but  rcfltn-t  on  two  very  obvious  prin. 
cinles.  First,  That  reason  alone  can  never  give  rise  to  any 
original  idea,  and  secondiy,  that  reason,  as  distinguish'd  from 
experience,  can  never  make  us  conclude,  that  a  CAiise  or  pro- 
ductive quality  Is  absolutely  requisite  to  every  beginning  of 
existence  '  {A  Treatise  of  Human  Sature,  ed.  T*.  H.  Ureen  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  new  ed.,  London,  1909,  i.  462). 

In  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 

he  says  : 

*  From  the  tlrst  appearance  of  an  objeot,  we  never  can  con- 
jecture what  elTect  will  result  from  it.  Hut  wore  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  cause  Uiscoverable  by  the  min<l,  we  coitla  foresee 
the  effect,  even  without  experience  ;  and  might,  at  first,  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  concerning  It,  by  mere  dint  of  thought 
and  reasoning  '  (sect.  vll.  pt.  1). 

Hume  tlieii  inquires  whether  this  idea  is  derived 
from  relloxion  on  the  operations  of  our  mindN,  and 
is  copied  friim  any  inlonial  iiiiprcsHion — «.(/.,  an 
act  of  volition.      His  conclusion  is  : 

'The  motion  of  our  iKxly  follows  u|>on  the  command  of  our 
will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  consclons.  Hut  the  means, 
hy  which  thlslseffeoted  ;  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  |>erforliis 
so  extraordinary  an  o)H<ratlon  ;  of  this  we  are  so  far  from  being 
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immediately  conscious,  that  it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most 
diligent  enquiry  '  (ib.).  His  general  conclusion  is  :  '  All  events 
seem  entirely  loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  anotlier  ; 
but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  tfaem.  They  seem 
conjoined,  but  never  connected.  And  as  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  anything  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense 
or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclusion  seeim  to  be  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all,  and  that  these 
words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed 
either  in  philosophical  reasonings  or  common  life'  (ib.  sect. 
vii  jt.  2). 

These  views  regarding  power  were  accepted  and 
repeated  by  Thomas  Brown. 

'  We  give  the  name  of  cause  to  the  object  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  invariable  antecedent  of  a  particular  change  ;  we  give 
the  name  of  effect,  reciprocally  to  that  invariable  consequent ; 
and  the  relation  itself,  when  considered  abstractly,  we  denomi- 
nate power  in  the  object  that  is  the  invariable  antecedent,— 
sxiiceptibility  in  the  object  that  exhibits,  in  its  change,  the 
invariable  consequent.  We  say  of  fire,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
melting  metals,  and  of  metals  that  they  are  susceptible  of  fusion 
by  Are,— but,  in  all  this  variety  of  words,  we  mean  nothing  more 
than  our  belief,  that  when  a  solid  metal  is  subjected  for  a  certain 
time  to  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  it  will  l)e;;in  afterwards 
to  exist  in  that  different  state  which  is  termed  liquidity,— that, 
in  all  past  time,  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  would  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  change,— and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  same  circumstances  in  all  future  time'  (Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect^,  p.  16  f.). 

The  analysis  of  Hume  and  Brown  reduces  the 
idea  of  power,  efficiency,  necessary  connexion, 
considered  as  a  subjective  phenomenon,  to  an 
illusion. 

*  In  the  sequence  of  events  called  Cause  and  Effect,*  says 
James  Mill,  'men  were  not  contented  with  the  Cause  and  the 
Effect ;  they  imagined  a  third  thing,  called  Force  or  Power, 
which  was  not  the  cause,  but  something  emanating  from  the 
Cause,  and  the  true  and  immediate  cause  of  the  Effect'  (Ana- 
lysis of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  new  ed..  London 
1869,  ii.  328). 

In  opposition  to  Hume's  opinion.  Raid  held  that 
reason  might  give  rise  to  a  new  original  idea ;  in 
what  way  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

'It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  way  we  first  get  the  notion  or 
idea  of  power.  It  is  neither  an  object  of  sense  nor  of  conscious- 
ness. We  see  events,  one  succeeding  another  ;  but  we  see  not 
the  power  by  which  they  are  produced.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  our  minds  ;  but  power  is  not  an  operation  of 
mind.  If  we  had  no  notions  but  such  as  are  furnished  bv  the 
external  senses,  and  by  consciousness,  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
that  we  should  ever  have  any  conception  of  power'  (IVorks^, 
ed.  Hamilton,  p.  446).  '  Our  conception  of  power  is  relative  to 
its  exertions  or  effects '(p.  514).  From  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  activity,  seems  to  be  derived  not  only  the  clearest,  but 
the  only  conception  we  can  form  of  activity,  or  the  exertion  of 
active  power '  (p.  623). 

The  view  expressed  in  these  and  other  passages, 
and  already  suggested  by  Locke,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  active  power  is  derived  .solely  from  tlie 
consciousness  of  our  own  exertions,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  subsequent  philosophy.  In  its  most 
signiticant  form  it  seeks  to  derive  the  notion  of 
power  from  the  consciousness  of  our  voluntary 
activities  and,  in  particular,  our  motor  energies. 
This  view  had  been  already  combated  by  Hume 
(Inquiry,  sect,  vii.),  and  his  arguments  are  re- 
peated by  Hamilton  (Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1859,  ii.  391  f.,  Reid's 
Works'^,  p.  866  f.).  To  escape  the  force  of  Hume's 
arguments,  H.  L.  Mansel  (Prolegomena  Loqica'^ 
Oxford,  1860,  p.  151,  Metaphysics,  Edinburgh, 
1875,  p.  269)  and  V.  Cousin  (Fragments  philoso- 
^hiques.  Pans,  1826,  preface)  were  led  to  .seek  an 
immediate  intuition  of  power  in  mind  as  determin- 
ing its  o^vn  modifications — in  Cousin's  language, 
in  a  causation  wholly  spiritual.  Quite  recently  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  experimentally 
such  purely  mental  determination.  Such  mental 
determination  seems  equivalent  to  the  Jiat  of 
William  James  (Principles  of  Psychology ,  London, 
1905,  ii.  561).  But,  just  in  so  far  as  tfie  element 
of  effort  is  eliminated,  the  experience  becomes 
correspondingly  unfruitful  as  the  source  of  the 
origin  of  our  notion  of  power. 

If,  however,  the  sense  of  effort,  and  in  particular 

of  muscular  effort,  is  retained  as  an  integral  part 

of  our  volitional   consciousness,   we  encounter  a 

grave  difficulty.     The   experiment  of   D.   Ferrier 
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(Functions  of  the  Brain'',  London,  1886,  p.  386) 
seems  to  show  that  the  consciousness  of  efiort  i." 
an  afferent,  not  an  eflerent,  sensation,  and  depen- 
dent in  every  case  upon  some  muscular  contraction. 
Ferrier's  argument  was  powerfully  pressed  by 
Hugo  MUnsterberg,  in  Die  Willenshandlung  (Frei- 
burg, 1888,  pp.  73,  82,  quoted  by  James,  if.  505) ; 
nor  does  it  seem  possible  now  to  maintain  the  view 
formerly  held  by  Hamilton,  Bain,  and  Wundt,  that 
we  have  a  direct  consciousness  of  effort,  or  energy 
expended,  accompanying  the  innervation  of  the 
motor  nerves.  Muscular  afferent  sensations  are  as 
subjective  as  those  of  brightness,  noise,  and  smell. 
Thus  P.  G.  Tait  (Dynamics,  London,  1885,  p.  354) 
regards  the  idea  of  force  as  corresponding  to  some 
process  going  on  outside  us,  but  quite  different 
fi'om  the  sensation  which  suggests  it.  If  this  view 
is  sustained,  a  philosophy  like  that  of  Maine  de 
Biran  or  Schopenhauer,  which  seeks  to  interpret 
the  universe  in  analogy  with  will  force,  is  ex- 
cluded. 

lu  his  Mctnphysic  Lotze  says  : 

'These  effects  or  actions  (of  things],  which  proceed  from 
them  and  are  sense-stimuli  to  us,  are  no  doubt  only  motions 
and  themselves  neither  red  nor  sweet ;  but  what  is  there  to 
prevent  our  supposing  that,  by  acting  through  our  nerves,  they 
make  that  same  redness  or  sweetness  arise,  as  our  sensation,  in 
our  souls,  which  also  attaches  as  a  quality  to  the  things  them- 
selves? Such  a  process  would  be  no  more  wonderful  than  the 
performances  of  the  telephone,  which  receives  wa\  es  of  sound, 
propagates  them  in  a  form  of  motion  quite  different,  and  in  the 
end  conducts  them  to  the  ear  retransformed  into  waves  of 
sound  ■  (Eng.  tr.2,  Oxford,  1887,  ii.  204  f.). 

The  objectivity  of  the  qualities  of  sensation  has 
been  maintained  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann  (Kate- 
chismus  der  Philosophie,   Leipzig,  1877,   p.    103), 
H.  Schwarz  (Das  Wahrnekmungsproblem,  Leipzig, 
1892,  p.  76),  and  apparently  by  Bergson  (Matter 
and  Memory,   Eng.    tr.,   London,    1911,  p.  49  ff.). 
Wundt  long  ago  recognized   that  his    argument 
against  the  specific  energies  of  the  nerves,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  quality  of  sensation  does   not 
belong  originally  to  the  nerves,  but  is  due  to  the 
action  upon  them  of  the  normal  stimulus,  involves 
as  a  consequence  that  the  sensation  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  stimulus  and  made  dependent  upon 
it.     These  tendencies  in  modern  writers  show  that 
it  may  still  be  possible  to  interpret  the  feeling  of 
effort  or  force  objectively,  even  though  it  be  medi- 
ated by  a  sensory,  not  a  motor,  nerve.     The  objec- 
tivity of  our  perception  of  force  does  not  really 
depend  upon  whether  the  nerve  is  incoming  or 
outgoing,  but   depends  upon   the  nature  of   the 
impression  which  is   thereby   conveyed.     Here  a 
difference  presents  itself.     In  the  case  of  other 
impressions  the  phenomenon  disclosed  to  conscious- 
ness seems  purely  subjective.     In  the  perception 
of  force  we  are  confronted  with  a  transeunt  pheno- 
menon.    At  whatever  point  the   transition  into 
sensuous  consciousness  takes  place,  the  nature  of 
force  is  to  exist  and  to  be  perceived  only  as  coming 
from  without,  just  as  we  feel  at  the  point  of  the 
pen  the  resistance  of  the  paper  over  which  it  moves. 
This    is  what    Hamilton    means  by  the   '  quasi- 
primary  phasis'  of  the  secundo-primary  qualities 
(Reid's  Works'^,  note  D,  §2).     His  analysis  of  the 
apprehension  is  correct,   even  if  he  be  wronj,'  in 
assigning  it  to  a  locomotive  faculty  instead  of  to 
the  muscular  sense.     It  is  also  implied  in  Reid's 
'  relative '  notion. 

2.  The  scientific  use  of  '  power.' — If  a  force  is 
applied  to  overcome  a  resistance,  no  matter  at 
what  time-rate  the  force  acts,  the  force  so  applied 
has  been  called  the  '  power,'  and  that  indepen- 
dently of  any  mechanical  advantage  gained.  Power 
in  this  sense  is  now  called  the  effort. 

When,  by  use  of  a  simple  machine,  mechanical 
advantage  is  gained,  the  instrumentality  through 
which  this  advantage  is  obtained  has  been  called  a 
'power,'  as  in  the  phrase  'the  mechanical  powers,' 
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upplied  to  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  in- 
clined plane,  the  wedge,  the  movable  pulley,  and 
the  screw.  Such  a  machine  is  not  a  force  or 
power  in  itself,  but  only  a  contrivance  for  concen- 
tmtine  force  on  a  particular  resistance.  Since  the 
work  done  by  a  simple  machine  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  that  done  upon  it,  it  is  not  itself  a  power 
in  the  sense  of  doing  work. 

Power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work,  or  the  quantity 
of  work  the  agent  can  perform  in  a  given  time. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  power,  or  oftio 
agentis,  of  a  material  agent  stands  to  the  object 
upon  which  it  acts  in  a  relation  analogous  to  that 
which  governs  the  relations  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  generallj',  we  slmll  have  a  conlirmation 
of  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  perception  of  force. 

3.  Metaphysical  connexion  of  the  subjective 
and  objective  aspects  of  power. — The  well-known 
law  of  FecliMer,  that  the  increase  of  sensation  is  as 
(he  logarithm  of  the  stimulus,  is  commonly  dis- 
cussed as  a  iiurely  phenomenal  law — a  formula  to 
which  the  facts  of  our  sensitive  consciousness 
rather  curiously  happen  to  conform.  As  such  it 
has  been  regarded  rather  contemptuously  by 
.lames.  In  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  extend  it  not  only  to  the  organic,  but  also  to 
the  inorganic,  world.  To  Feclmer  himself  it  was 
something  infinitely  more  than  such  a  mere  plieno- 
menal  rule.  It  was  no  less  than  a  fundamental 
law,  governing  the  relations  of  the  physical  to  the 
psychical,  and,  conversely,  of  the  psycliical  to  the 
physical.  It  was  closely  connected  with  Fechner's 
psycho-physical  parallelism.  Fechner's  doctrine 
was  quite  diii'erent  from  ordinary  psycho-physical 
parallelism.  The  latter  endeavours  to  find  for 
cjich  mental  state,  and  each  fragment  thereof,  its 
underlying  physical  equivalent  {e.g.,  Miinsterberg, 
.lufgahen  una  Methoden  der  Psi/c/iologie,  Leipzig, 
1891).  Fechner,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  clearly  that 
to  a  single  mental  unit}'  a  distinguishable  material 
multiplicity  may  correspond  {/ii:nd-At>esta',  Ham- 
burg, l'M6,  ii.  141).  Tills  is  quite  in  accordance 
witli  his  law.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat,  if  in  the  physical  world 
energy  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  in 
the  psychic  world  the  resistance  to  the  stimulus 
increases  by  a  similar  law. 

4.  Epistemolog;ical  conclusion. — If  there  is  thus 
in  the  relations  ot  the  spiritual  and  ]>liysical  some- 
thing like  that  which  holds  between  potential 
energy,  de|)eniling  upon  conliguration,  and  move- 
ment, something  analogous  to  the  strain  implied 
in  that  which  on  other  groiimls  has  li(!en  called 
'potential'  (J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Theory  0/  Heal, 
new  ed.,  London,  1894,  p.  91),  it  is  a  reasonable 
inference  to  sajr  that  it  is  just  the  very  nature  of 
this  power  which  as  '  quasi-primary  phasis '  we 
experience  in  our  muscular  activities,  ami  that  the 
sccundo'primary  qualities  are  experienced  in  an 
objective  sense. 

l.irrRATCRK.  —Aristotle.  Mfiaphynica;  Hobbes.  EngtUh 
WnrkA,  ml.  W  Molesworth.  Ix.iirlon.  lS30-<6,  I.  ;  Locke,  Ktmy 
fnnc^riiiu't  Itiitruin  (Jtith-rtitanilirui,  do.  lOHfl,  hk.  il.  eh.  xxi.  ; 
Hume, /In  I  ninirif  concerning  tluiiirtn  UiulcrKtnjulinij.ih).  1748  ; 
T.  Reld,  H'">-W,  0(1.  W.  Hamilton,  Kclinljiir(;li,  184»  ;  Maine  de 
Biran,  S''Hir.-ttfii  CnnJtitt^rntitnut  mir  Irg  rnpporiM  rfi/  jifij/sii/u^ 
ri  itn  mnrnt  df  t'hoinmf,  Paris,  18:M  ;  Thom.is  Brown,  liujuiry 
Inin  (hf  Relation  0/  Catue  and  Ef«ct'\  KrlintinrKh.  IttlA. 

(iKoliCK   .1.  SroKUS. 

POWER  OF  THE  KEYS.-This  term  is 
derived  from  llic  proniJHe  of  nur  liOril  to  St.  I'eter : 
'  I  will  give  unto  tlice  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  (.\It  1(1'").  In  .lowisli  literature  the  key 
in  nyinliulinal  of  authority  (ef.  In  '22'",  Kev  l'»  .'i' ; 
f!.  Ilalinnn.  H'ord.iif  Jrsn.i,  Kng.  tr.,  Kdinburgli, 
IB<>'2,  p.  213).  Here  the  expression  contains  a 
manifest  reference  to  Is  'irZ".  In  that  passage  the 
iiroplint  annipunciwi  that  'the  key  of  the  house  of 
I>nvid'  is  to  lio  (aUen  from  the  unworthy  Shebnn 


and  given  to  Eliakim  ;  in  other  words,  the  latiei 
is  to  be  appointed  the  king's  minister,  and  to 
govern  the  Kingdom  in  his  name.  'The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven '  is  tlie  term  ordinarily  employed  by  our 
Lord  to  signify  the  Church  which  He  had  come  on 
earth  to  found — the  organized,  theocratic  society 
of  those  who  accepted  His  claims.  Thus  the 
promise,  it  would  seem,  can  have  but  one  meaning : 
Peter  is  to  be  Christ's  vicegeient  to  rule  the 
Church  on  His  behalf.  It  is  true  that  a  few- 
recent  writers  have  sought  to  give  another  sense 
to  the  passage  by  connecting  it  with  our  Lord's 
words  to  the  scribes :  '  Ye  have  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledge'  (Lk  11'^).  They  suppose  that 
scribes  were  instituted  to  office  by  the  ceremonial 
delivery  of  a  key,  and  conclude  that  the  words 
addressed  to  Peter  signify  no  more  than  that  he 
is  a  scribe  fully  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  contention  is  devoid  of  all  prob- 
ability, for  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  such  cere- 
mony of  institution.  The  natural  interpretation 
of  the  expression  as  employed  in  Lk  11  is  simply 
that  the  scribes  had  prevented  all  access  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  (cf.  A.  Plummer, 
'St.  Luke'^  in  ICC,  Edinburgh,  1898,  p.  ,SU). 

The  nature  of  the  power  conferred  on  St.  Peter 
is  indicated  by  what  follows  :  '  Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  Ixjund  in  heaven  ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  It  seems  generally  admitted 
that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (q.v.)  signi- 
hes  primarily  the  gift  of  legislative  autliority. 
In  theological  literature,  however,  from  Patristic 
times  to  the  present  day,  the  term  has  commonly 
been  employed  to  denote  the  judicial  power 
exercised  by  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  This  use  is  not  without  justification. 
In  every  State  supreme  legislative  authority  carries 
with  it  supreme  judicial  authority  ;  the  one  is  the 
corollary  of  the  other.  Hence,  when  Christ  con- 
stituted St.  Peter  and  subsequently  (Mt  18")  the 
whole  apostolic  college  legislators  of  His  kingdom. 
He  thereby  made  them  likewise  its  judges.  But 
the  judicial  power  which  is  proper  to  the  Church 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  differ  very  greatly 
from  that  exercised  by  a  civil  government.  The 
function  of  the  State  is  simply  to  secure  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  its  citizens  ;  hence  it  takes  cogniz- 
ance only  of  external  acts  and  not  of  the  internal 
motive  (' l)e  intemis  non  judicat  praetor').  The 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  for  the  -salva- 
tion of  souls.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that 
in  her  judicial  (tapacity  she  must  deal  with  sin  as 
such,  and  must  be  autliorized  to  remit  it  or  refuse 
remission  as  the  case  may  demand.  This  power, 
as  the  traditional  theology  of  the  Church  has 
always  (aught,  was  granted  in  express  terms  on 
a  subsccpient  occasion  (Jn  '20^). 

In  Patristic  literature  we  find  two  interpreta- 
tions of  the  promise  of  the  keys.  Neither  of  the 
two,  however,  gives  us  quite  the  full  force  of  the 
Hebrew  metaphor.  Thus  several  of  the  fathera, 
while  re<;ogiiiziiig  that  St.  Peter  is  the  recipient  of 
an  exceptional  favour  marking  him  out  as  tlie  chief 
of  the  'i'welve,  understand  the  privilege  as  having 
reference  not  to  the  Churcli  militant  but  to  the 
celestial  Kingdom.  Our  Lord,  they  hold,  foretold 
(liat  it  should  bo  Peter's  ofhce  to  receive  the  souU 
of  (liejusi  into  beatilude  and  exclude  the  unworthy, 
and  by  this  prerogative  constituted  him  the  jirince 
of  (lie  apostles.  S(..  Aslerius  of  Amasea  writes  as 
follows  : 

'  lie  rc'c(>i\-eii  bv  t.hU  iimitilwe  the  lie.v"  '>(  the  kliiffdoni,  and 
ln'Poini'fl  lonl  o(  llif  jfft(**H  thereof,  ho  i\m  to  open  thoin  to  whom 
he  will,  and  lo  rjiiao  then)  to  t.linHe  aKainiit  whom  llicv  hIiouM 
juHll}'  he  nhut'tHnm.  riii.  in  SS.  Vfl.  rl  I'atil.   [I'd  \l.  280]). 

St.  Cyril  of  .lorusalem  H|ieaks  of  '  the  Prince  of  the 
\po«tlcs,  I  lie  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  h«aven  ' 
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iC<(t.  xvii.,  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  ii.  [PG  xxxiii.  097] ; 
cf.  Basil,  de  Judicio  Dei,  7  [PG  xxxi.  671]; 
Oirysoatoni,  Horn,  in  St.  Ignat.  n.  4  [PG  1.  591] ; 
Ejili.  SjTus,  Serm.  Syr.  Ivi.  [toiii.  ii.  p.  559]). 

Ill  another  and  much  the  most  frequent  class  of 
jjassages  the  promise  is  understood  of  the  power 
of  absolution  alone.  To  men  thoroughly  familiar 
witli  the  institution  of  penance  the  metaphor  of 
the  keys  seemed  intended  to  signify  that  to  Peter 
was  granted  authority  to  forgive  sins  and  thereby 
to  open  or  bar  the  road  which  alone  <;ives  access  to 
heaven.  This  application,  as  we  have  explained 
above,  is  admissible,  though  it  is  far  from  exhaust- 
ing the  full  significance  of  Christ's  words.  But 
some  at  least  of  those  who  adopted  it  failed  to  see 
that  the  metaphor  implied  the  gift  of  supreme 
authority  in  general,  and  restricted  its  meaning 
entirely  to  the  sa(-rament  of  penance.  Thus  we 
tind  Augustine  so  completely  identifying  the  keys 
with  the  power  of  absolution  that  he  expressly 
denies  that  the  gift  was  personal  to  Peter.  It  was 
bestowed,  he  says,  no  less  on  all  the  Twelve,  and 
it  is  in  virtue  of  this  gift  that  the  Church,  wherever 
it  is  found,  exercises  the  right  to  forgive  sins  (Serm. 
cxlix.  7  [PL  xxxviii.  802] ;  for  other  examples  see 
Ambros.  de  Pmn.  i.  33  [PL  xvi.  496] ;  August. 
Serm.  cccxcii.  3  [Pi  xxxix.  1711]  ;  Hilary,  in  Matt. 
xvi.  7  [PL  ix.  1010] ;  Origen,  in  Matt.  xii.  14  [PG 
xiii.  1014];  Cone.  CEc.  Eph.  Act  iii.  [Hardouin,  i. 
1477]).  This  explanation  of  the  passage  leads 
naturally  to  the  question  why,  if  the  power  con- 
ferred belonged  to  all  the  apostles,  the  keys  were 
committed  to  Peter  alone.  To  this  it  is  replied 
that  thereby  is  signalized  Peter's  pre-eminence 
among  the  apostles  (Origen,  in  Matt.  xiii.  31  [PG 
xiii.  1179] ;  Hilary,  loc.  cit.  ;  August.  Serm.  ccxcv. 
2  [PL  xxxviii.  1349]).  Stress  is  further  laid  on 
the  consideration  that  in  giving  the  keys  to  the 
chief  apostle  alone  Christ  designed  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Church  is  in  her  essence  one  (August,  loc. 
cit.  ;  Optatus,  de  Schismate  Donat.  vii.  3  [PL  xi. 
1087]). 

The  Scholastic  theologians  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  when  they  treat  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  devote  a  special  section  to  'de  Clavibus,' 
in  >\  liich  they  examine  the  nature  of  the  power  of 
absol  ut  ion  ( Hugo  Victorinus,i>MmmaSen<«ji<iar«TO, 
vi.  14  [PL  clxxvi.  152] ;  Rolandus,  SententicB,  p.  264 
[ed.  A.  M.  Gietl,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1891]  ;  Petrus 
Lombardus,  Lib.  Sent.  iv.  18  [PL  cxcii.  885]; 
Petrus  Pictaviensis,  SeiU.  iii.  16  [PL  ccxi.  1073], 
etc.).  There  are,  they  say,  two  keys,  viz.  discretio 
and  potestas — the  clavis  scientim  and  the  clavis 
potentice.  The  original  source  of  this  curious  dis- 
tinction is  apparently  the  Glossa  interlinearis  of 
Anselm  of  Laon,  where  it  occurs  in  the  comment 
on  Mt  16  (PL  clxii.  1396).  The  idea  of  a  clavis 
scientice  la  most  probably  connected  with  Lk  IP^. 
To  the  objection  that  many  who  are  not  priests 
possess  scientia  Thomas  Aquinas  replies  that  the 
clavis  scientim  is  not  knowledge  as  such,  but  the 
authority  to  inquire  judicially  previously  to  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (Summa  Theol.  Suppl.  qu.  17, 
art.  3,  ad  2).  It  appears,  however,  from  a  pass- 
age in  a  decree  of  John  xxil.  which  deals  incident- 
ally with  this  point  that  some  theologians  at  least 
rejected  this  distinction  of  the  clavis  scientice  and 
clavis  potentia:  as  an  artificial  refinement  (Corpus 
Juris  Canonici :  Extravagantes,  xiv.  5,  '  Quia 
Quorundam '). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  a  new  inter- 
pretation makes  its  appearance.  At  this  period 
the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy 
was  at  its  height,  and  on  either  side  the  pen  was 
hardly  less  active  than  the  sword.  The  imperial 
legists  claimed  for  the  emperor  complete  supremacy 
over  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  canonists 
replied  by  maint.iining  that  the  pope  as  Christ's 


vicar  possessed  direct  authority  over  secular  princes, 
that  it  lay  with  him  to  appoint  them,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  depose  them.  Christ's  gift  of  the  keys  to 
Peter  was  employed  to  support  this  contention. 
It  was  urged  that  the  gift  was  not  of  one  key 
alone,  but  of  two ;  and  that  this  symbolized 
Peter's  supremacy  alike  over  spirituals  and  over 
temporals.  The  first,  it  would  seem,  to  employ  this 
argument  was  the  famous  canonist  Henry  of  Segusio 
(Hostiensis)  (t  1274),  who  writes: 

'  Ideo  etiam  Doininus  dominonim  non  sine  caiiaa  dixit  Petro  : 
Et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum.  Et  nota,  non  dixit  clavera 
scd  claves,  scilicet  duas,  unam  quae  claudat  et  aperiat,  liget  et 
Bolvat  quoad  spiritualia  ;  aliam  qua  ut.atur  quoad  temporalia  ' 
(Smnma  Aurea,  lib.  iv.  tit.  'Qui  filii  sint  legitiiui,'  n.  10). 

The  same  claim  was  made  in  the  following 
century  by  Augustinus  Triumphus  (t  1328)  and 
Alvarus  Pelagius  (t  1352)  (de  Plaiictu  Ecclesice,  13). 
It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  at  a  period 
when  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun  were 
advocating  their  revolutionary  theories,  the  con- 
troversialists of  the  opposite  school  should  have 
fallen  into  exaggerations  on  their  side.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  the  theologians  who  denied  that  the 
pope  possessed  direct  authority  over  secular  princes 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  keys  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  not  those  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  that  Christ  gave  to  His  apostle  (cf.  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  in  loc). 

Since  the  16th  cent.  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
appear  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  their 
understanding  of  the  passage.  By  the  gift  of  the 
keys,  they  hold,  is  signified  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  its  widest  scope.  Tliis  authority  is  multiple, 
and  embraces  (1)  the  power  of  order,  exercised  in 
regard  to  sacrifice  and  sacrament,  (2)  the  power  to 
teach  authoritatively  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
and  (3)  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Church  rules  and  legislates  for  the  faith- 
ful. This  authority  was  conferred  in  its  fullness 
on  Peter  and  his  successors.  It  was,  however,  to 
be  shared  by  others  in  due  measure,  though  always 
in  dependence  on  the  chief  pastor.  Thus  the  pope 
is  the  supreme  ruler  and  teacher  of  the  Church. 
Yet  all  bishops  and  priests  possess  the  power  of 
order ;  and  they  receive  in  due  degree  authority 
to  teach,  and  in  most  cases  some  measure  of  juris- 
diction. In  absolving  from  sin  the  Church  Ls 
exercising  the  powers  of  order  and  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is,  however,  but  one  aspect  of  the  gift  signi- 
fied under  the  metaphor  of  the  keys  of  the  King- 
dom of  heaven. 

Literature. — F.  Suarez,  De  Pceaitentia,  xri.  4  (ed.  Paris, 
1856-*l,  xxii.  357) ;  R,  Bellarmine,  Controversite  de  Bom. 
Pont.,  Ingolstadt,  1801,  i.  12  t.  ;  F.  Macedo,  De  Clavibm  Petri, 
Eome,  1600,  i.  2  ;  J.  B15tzer,  art.  '  Schliisselgewalt,'  in  Wetzer- 
Welte,  Kirchenlexikon,  %.  [Freiburg  Ira  Br.,  1897)  1834  ;  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide.  Comment,  in  Script.  Sacr. ,  Lyons,  1872,  xv.  370. 

_  G.  H.  Joyce. 

PRADHANA.  —  Pradhana,  properly  '  funda- 
mental substance,'  is  a  Sanskrit  term  employed 
in  the  Sahkhya  (q.v.)  philosophy  as  a  synonym 
for  prakrti,  to  denote  the  primeval  substance. 
Since  in  all  material  developments  this  primeval 
substance  retains  a  place  though  transformed,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sahkhya  expressly  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  material  cause  and  the  product, 
the  words  prad/iana  and  prakrti  in  the  Sahkhya 
texts  not  seldom  denote  also  the  matter  which  is 
the  result  of  evolution,  i.e.  the  material  universe 
in  general.  R.  Garbe. 

PRAGMATISM. — Pragmatism  has  come  into 
use  since  1898,  when  the  word  first  occurred  in 
William  James's  pamphlet  on  Philosophical  Con- 
ceptions and  Practical  Eesults,  as  the  technical 
name  for  a  tendency  which  can  be  traced  through- 
out the  history  of  philosophy,  but  has  only  of 
late  grown  self-conscious,  systematic,  and  general. 
The  term  had  been  coined  twenty  years  before  by 
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C.  S.  Peirce  (without  regard  to  the  existing,  but 
obsolescent,  word  '  pragmatic  ')  in  order  to  express 
the  scientific  need  of  testing  the  meaning  and 
value  of  our  conceptions  and  terms  by  tlieir  use, 
i.e.  by  applying  them  to  the  things  wliich  they  were 
supposed  to  stand  for,  instead  of  allowing  their 
own  apparent  self-evidence  or  intuitive  certainty 
to  attest  their  truth  without  more  ado.  He 
insisted,  therefore,  that  the  truth  (and  indeed  the 
meaning)  of  every  conception  depended  on  the 
difference  which  it  made  in  a  scientific  situation 
and  on  the  '  consequences '  to  which  its  assumption 
led,  and  systematically  denied  that  it  could  be  de- 
termined in  any  a  priori  way.  Thus  every  '  truth  ' 
became  a  question  of  empirical  observation  and 
scientific  experiment.  This  critical  method  was, 
however,  widely  understood  to  mean  practical  con- 
sequences in  the  way  of  action  alone,  and  so  prag- 
matism was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  '  practicalism,' 
and  as  a  disparagement  of  '  theoretic  '  truth  which 
was  a  direct  insult  to  all  who  cultivated  the  latter. 
But,  though  many  pragmatists  emphasized  the 
importance  of  bringing  tine-spun  theorizing  to 
some  sort  of  definite  test,  and  showed  that  in  point 
of  fact  practical  consequences  frequently  formed 
such  a  test,  this  interpretation  of  pragmatism  is 
untenable.  It  is  not  correct  etymologically,  for 
the  word  is  derived  from  Tpiyfiara  ('things')  not 
from  ir/jafts  ('action').  It  is  seriously  misleading 
scientifically,  unless  it  is  fully  understood  that 
'  practical '  is  taken  by  pragmatism  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  which  includes  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
'  theoretic,'  for  which  '  in  practice  '  means  '  in  use 
for  any  purpose,'  for  which  every  thought  is  essen- 
tially an  act,  and  the  test  of  a  thought  may  be 
another  thought  to  which  it  leads  in  some  psycho- 
logical connexion.  Pragmatism  is  really  a  denial 
of  the  absoluteness  or  ultimateness  of  the  tradi- 
tional antithesis  between  '  theory  '  and 'practice, ' 
and  relies  for  its  justification  on  the  fact  that 
everything  that  we  think  and  do  has  first  to  be 
willed,  and  ha.s  ultimately  some  biological  value  as 
a  vital  adaptation,  successful  or  the  reverse.  The 
controversial  significance  of  this  critical  and 
empirical  attitude  towards  doctrines  and  beliefs 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  wide  prevalence  of  credulity 
and  dogmatism,  which  cannot  bear  questioning. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  this  pragmatist 
questioning  may  arise  in  various  contexts  and  in 
various  ways,  each  of  which  will  constitute  an  a]i- 
proach  to  pragmatism  which  can  be  used  indepen- 
dently of  tlio  rest.  Hence  what  is  really  a  very 
simple  method  is  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  perplexing  complexity  of  iloctrines.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  first  to  survey  the  problems  that 
most  obviously  demand  pragmatic  treatment  in 
ordinary  life  and  in  the  various  sciences,  in  or<ler  to 
appreciate  the  solutions  which  pragmatism  oilers, 
reiiiemlicring  always  that  this  treatment  is  tilti- 
mately  logical,  i.e.  if  '  logic  '  be  taken  in  a  sullici- 
ently  wide  siii.se. 

I.  The  problems  leading;  to  pragmatism.  (1) 
Common  sense  is  quite  aware  that  the  world  is  full 
of  deceptive  appearances,  that  things  are  not  all 
what  tiiey  seem,  that  not  every!  Iiing  is  real  or 
true  that  claims  to  be,  that  not  all  'facts'  are 
facts,  that  not  every  form  of  Wonls  liiis  a  meatiing, 
that  much  which  passes  for  profundity  is  unmean- 
ing nonsense,  that,  though  all  things  are  real  in 
dome  sense  (seeing  that  tliey  can  be  talked  about), 
the^  are  very  frequently  not  so  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  profess  to  bo  ;  in  short,  that  the  intel- 
lectual worlil  JH  perviidcil  and  perverti'd  by  errors, 
lies,  fictions,  ami  illu'<ionii.  It  is  recognized,  IIhtc- 
fore,  on  quil^;  a  HJniplc  level  of  rellexiim  that  pre- 
cautions must  1m!  taken,  and  ti.e  nee<lH  of  {ri) 
determining  the  meaning,  and  (A)  testing  the  truth, 
of  a«Mrtionii  make  thomitelveH  felt.     \  method  is 


demanded  for  distinguishing  the  meaningful  from 
the  meaningless,  the  true  from  the  false,  the  real 
from  the  unreal.  It  is  also  extensively  known 
that  our  ability  to  form  conceptions  and  to  lay 
down  definitions  is  not  decisive  of  their  real  value 
and  in  no  way  ensures  that  they  will  apply  to 
reality  in  a  successful  and  fruitful  way  or  that 
reality  will  conform  to  them. 

(2)  The  everyday  problems  of  practical  knowing 
reappear  in  logic  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  as 
'  the  problem  of  error  '  and  the  questions  about  the 
definition  and  '  criterion '  of  truth,  the  '  import '  of 
propositions,  the  'reference  to  reality' of  iudgments, 
the  formal '  validity '  of  proof,  and  the  aosolutenesa 
or  relativity  of  knowledge.  But  their  treatment 
has  always  been  vague  and  inadequate,  because  it 
has  not  been  perceived  that  they  are  all  concerned 
with  one  and  the  same  central  difficulty  of  know- 
ledge and  with  the  problem  of  logical  values. 

(3)  Similarly,  logic  has  never  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining its  relations  to  psychology  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  consistent  way.  It  has  professed  to 
be  somehow  '  independent  of  psychology  and  to 
be  entitled  to  regulate  the  course  ot  actual  thought ; 
yet  it  could  never  quite  deny  that  all  logical  pro- 
cesses occur  in  a  psychological  setting,  and  are 
derived  from  the  cognitive  operations  of  human 
minds.  These,  however,  are  found  to  ditfer  widely 
from  the  ideas  of  pure  thought  which  looic  con- 
structs and  contemplates.  It  aiipears  tliat  all 
actual  thought  is  full  of  '  non-intellectual '  factors  ; 
it  is  active,  volitional,  emotional,  purposive, 
selective,  and  its  understanding  presupposes  a 
study  of  the  efl'ects  of  interest,  attention,  desire, 
bias,  satisfaction.  But,  while  the  actual  thought 
is  thus  dependent  on,  and  expressive  of,  its 
thinker's  total  personality,  its  logical  representa- 
tive has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  abstract  from 
personality.  Hence  there  arises  an  acute  problem 
of  how  to  correlate  the  theories  of  logic  with  the 
facts  of  human  psychology,  and  to  determine  what 
eli'ect  the  actual  nature  of  thought  should  have  on 
its  'ideal.'  For,  even  though  this  eli'ect  may  be 
considered  wholly  deleterious,  it  is  ineradicable ; 
all  truths  are,  and  must  be,  on  one  side  matters  of 
belief.  Moreover,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
facts  and  the  theories  of  knowing  is  hardly  less 
marked  within  the  field  of  psychology  proper. 
Nearly  all  psychological  theories  still  abstract  from 
the  biological  and  functional  import  of  the  psychic 
processes  which  they  describe  and  classify  ;  their 
descriptions  are  in  terms  of  'faculties'  and 
'  elements,'  which  are  creatures  of  abstract  analysis 
and  not  objects  of  immediate  experience.  Tliey 
consequently  overlook  that  all  mental  functioning 
must  be  understood  as  a  reaction  of  the  total  organ- 
ism, that  beliefs  are  essentially  rules  for  action, 
and  that  valuations  occur  as  the  stimuli  to  thought 
as  well  as  to  action. 

(•»)  This  <)(eurren(!e  of  valuations  connects  prag- 
matism with  the  one  science  that  has  hitherto 
professed  concern  with  value  -  judgments,  viz. 
ethics.  Pragmatism  notices  (a)  that  all  the  diflTer- 
ent  kinds  of  value,  ethical,  n-sthetical,  logical,  and 
economic,  have  in  common  a  relativity,  to  their 
sevi'ial  purposes  in  the  first  ]ilace,  and  ultimately 
to  the  final  end  of  action,  'the  good.'  They  are 
all  means  to  intrinsically  valuable  ends  ('goods'), 
and  as  such  valuablu  or  'useful.'  It  notices  (6) 
that  any  'truth'  asserted  about  any  'real'  is  a 
latent  value — both  because  it  is  (he  ailiievemeni  of 
a  ]iurposc  and  because  it  is  selecled  from  a  number 
i>f  conipelilDrs  and  preferred  as  the  hrst  ai  Ihem. 
Similarly,  wimlevor  is  recognized  iis  '  real  '  is  logi- 
cally in  a  posit  ion  of  superiority  to  other  rlnimni\ls 
to  reality.  Thus  the  '  true  '  and  the  '  real '  have  to 
bo  viewed  as  tonus  of  the  '  good,  and  as  siitisfac- 
tions  of  desire.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  goods, 
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ends,  anil  values  may  coine  into  conflict  with  one 
anotlier,  and  that  intricate  problems  arise  when 
we  ask  how  much  beauty  or  moral  goodness  will 
make  up  for  lack  of  scientific  evidence  for  a  belief, 
or  how  mtolerable  a  '  truth '  may  be  before  it  is 
rejected  as  incredible. 

(5)  Such  problems  have  long  agitated  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  and  familiarized  it  with  the 
antithesis  of '  knowledge '  and  '  faith. '  Pragmatism 
notes,  indeed,  that  most  men,  especially  when 
excited,  regard  the  unsupported  satisfactoriness 
of  a  belief,  and  their  mere  '  will  to  believe '  it,  as 
sufficient  proof  of  its  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
it  approves  of  this ;  for  it  dispenses  with  verifica- 
tion no  more  here  than  elsewhere,  and  observes 
that  religious  beliefs  also  are  in  fact  tested,  though 
not  perhaps  as  systematically  as  they  might  be, 
by  their  '  working.'  Still  it  does  not  simply  dismiss 
'faith' as  a  source  of  error  alone,  with  the  tradi- 
tional rationalism.  For  the  faith-attitude  or  *  will 
to  believe '  appears  to  it  to  have  important  cogni- 
tive functions.  It  may  be,  psychologically,  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  discovery,  not  only  of 
religious,  but  also  of  scientific,  truth.  It  is,  more- 
over, latent  in  the  very  notion  of  'knowledge.' 
For  the  '  principles  '  which  every  system  of  know- 
ledge assumes  are  not  to  be  understood  either  as 
mere  generalizations  from  experience  or  as  sheer 
necessities  of  thought ;  they  seem  to  be  intelligible 
only  as  '  postulates '  which  are  adopted  by  an  act 
of  faith,  before  they  are  '  proved  '  by  tlie  subsequent 
working  of  the  science.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  seem  proper  to  regard  a  belief  as  established 
merely  because  it  evokes  a  strong  will  to  believe. 
Tlie  truth  is  that  the  religious  questions  as  to  the 
sort  and  amount  of  evidence  required  by  a  postu- 
late of  faith  are  peculiarly  ditlicult. 

2.  The  pragmatist  handling  of  these  problems. 
— (1)  The  prublem,  of  meaning. — Pragmatism  con- 
tends that  alleged  meanings,  to  be  tested,  must  be 
applied  or  used,  and  thereupon  valued  or  revalued 
according  as  they  work  well  or  ill.  Of  all  the 
formulae  for  defining  pragmatism  none  is  better 
than  '  meaning  depends  on  application,'  which  con- 
demns the  absolute  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice  and  the  entire  separation  between  '  pure ' 
and  'applied'  science  (e.g.  in  mathematics). 
Thus  inapplicable  notions  (like  unknowable  and 
absolute  truths  and  realities)  are  declared  to  be 
unmeaning.  Moreover,  if  two  notions  do  not 
differ  in  their  application,  the  distinction  between 
them  is  said  to  be  unmeaning ;  they  are  really 
identical  and  differ  only  in  words — differences  that 
make  no  difference  are  not  worth  making. 

(2)  The  problem  of  truth. — Applying  the  same 
principle  to  alleged  truths  ('  truth-claims  '),  we  see 
that,  since  all  assertions  formally  claim  to  be  true, 
and  mostly  are  not,  truth-claim  or  formal  truth  is 
not  what  common  sense  and  science  mean  by 
'  truth,'  and  that  all  claims  have  to  be  tested  by 
their  applications  or  '  consequences.'  If  they  work 
well,  their  claim  to  truth-value  is  confirmed  ;  if 
ill,  it  is  doubted  or  rejected  as  false  or  erroneous. 
Hence  the  pragmatist  formulas,  '  All  truths  are 
useful '  and  '  Genuine  truth  must  work,'  are  corol- 
laries from  this  method  of  testing  truth  claims. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  these  formulse  are 
not  formal  definitions  and  so  must  not  be  treated 
as  convertible  ;  pragmatism  does  not  affirm  that 
whatever  is  useful  or  works  is  true.  To  assert  this 
would  be  to  ignore  the  existence  of  lies,  fictions, 
errors,  methodological  assumptions,  and  other 
varieties  of  truth-claim,  which  are  not  generally 
called  truths,  and  are  the  very  things  which  prag- 
matism prides  itself  on  distinguishing  from  genuine 
truths.  It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  the 
question  what  sort  of  'working'  is  relevant  to  the 
tr\ith  of  a  claim  is  relative  to  the  inquiry,  and  is 


often  disputable.  In  general  it  must  be  left  to  the 
experts  in  the  various  subjects  concerned.  But  in 
all  subjects  truth  always  remains  relative  to  the 
state  of  knowledge,  because  only  the  consequences 
known  up  to  date  can  be  used  to  test  a  truth-claim. 
Hence  no  amount  of  successful  working  ever  leads 
to  the  complete  verification  of  any  truth,  or  renders 
it  'absolute';  further  confirmation  is  always  pos- 
sible and  conceivable.  But  this  denial  that  any 
truths  are  absolute  and  immutable  is  quite  in  ac- 
cord with  the  practice  of  the  sciences ;  it  leaves 
room  for  literally  infinite  improvement  in  the 
reigning  '  truths,'  and  explains  their  continual 
changes.  For  a  truth  remains  true  only  so  long  as 
it  is  the  best  to  be  had  ;  it  becomes  false  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  bettered. 

(3)  The  problem  of  truth  and  error  is  solved  by 
regarding  both  as  values,  positive  and  negative, 
i.e.  as  success  and  failure  relatively  to  a  cognitive 
purpose.  A  bona  fide  truth-claim  is  always  sup- 
posed by  its  maker  to  be  as  true  as  he  can  make 
it  at  the  time  ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  fail  subse- 
quently and  be  declared  false,  nor  is  its  formal 
truth-claim  any  protection  against  this  fate.  Con- 
sequently there  can  be  (4)  no  criterion  of  truth 
which  is  formal  or  absolute,  nor  (5)  any  formally 
valid  proof  vi\\ic\i  renders  its  conclusion  certain  as 
a  fact,  in  advance  of  observation.  Successful  veri- 
fication never  amounts  to  '  valid  proof,'  because  it 
involves  the  formal  defect  of  '  affirming  the  conse- 
quent.' The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the 
formal  defects  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  guarantee  of  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  premisses  used,  because  these  cannot  be 
truer  than  the  sciences  can  make  them,  and  be- 
cause 'self-evident' intuitions  have  always  to  be 
tested.  Moreover,  as  Alfred  Sidgwick  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  the  '  truth '  of  a  premiss  is  ambiguous. 
A  premiss  may  be  true  in  general  and  yet  false  for 
the  special  purpose  in  hand.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  used,  a  false  conclusion  is  deduced.  After  the 
event  this  failure  may  be  described  as  a  '  fallacy  of 
accident,'  or  as  an  '  ambiguity  in  the  middle  term ' ; 
but  the  potential  flaw  was  imperceptible  before, 
and  coulcl  not  be  guarded  against.  Hence  we  can 
never  know  whetlier  a  formally  valid  deduction 
will  be  true  in  fact,  nor  can  we  be  absolutely  as- 
sured in  advance  that  an  apparent  '  case '  of  a  rule, 
'  law,'  or  '  universal '  will  turn  out  to  be  one  in 
actual  fact. 

As  regards  the  psychological  aspects  of  logic, 
pragmatism  demands  especially  a  recognition  of 
the  relation  of  thinking  (6)  to  personrility  and  (7)  to 
doubt.  Emphasis  on  the  former  has  led  to  the 
systematic  extension  of  pragmatism  called  human- 
ism (q.v.),  but  it  is  evident  that  in  logical  theory 
also  the  traditional  abstraction  from  the  personal 
context  and  particular  occasion  of  assertions  must 
be  called  in  question.  In  particular,  the  relation 
of  meaning  to  purpose  and  context,  the  psycho- 
logical impossibility  of  asserting  truths  which  are 
thought  to  be  useless,  the  selectiveness  of  human 
thought,  the  importance  of  interest  in  starting 
and  of  attention  and  relevance  in  conducting 
reasoning,  and  the  massive,  and  still  more  the 
subtle,  effects  of  bias  and  passion  in  distorting  it, 
may  be  mentioned  as  implications  of  personality 
which  have  far-reaching  (and  unexplored)  logical 
effects.  The  dependence  of  thought  upon  the 
stimulus  of  doubt  has  been  specially  elaborated  by 
.John  Dewey,  who  has  emphasized  the  need  of  a 
continual  reconstruction  of  beliefs  and  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  all  judgment.  (8)  Dewey  also 
emphasizes  the  biological  function  of  thinking  as 
an  instrument  of  vital  adaptation,  and  his  name  for 
pragmatism,  '  instrumentalism,'  conceives  it  as  a 
radical  application  of  Darwinism  to  psychology. 
But,  though  it  is  clear  that  pragmatism  entails  n 
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reform  of  psychology  as  well  as  of  logic,  and  that  it 
ha.-'  had  a  certain  etiect  in  promoting  psychological 
explanation  in  terms  of  'function'  rather  than  of 
structure,  it  cAnnot  as  yet  claim  to  have  led  to  the 
working  out  systematically  of  a  non-intellectual- 
istic  and  biological  psyelioKigy. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  bearing 
of  pragmatism  on  the  ethical  and  religious  values. 
It  IS  certainly  important,  for  pragmatism  cannot 
but  affect  the  factitious  value  which  they  have 
derived  from  their  acceptance  as  absolute,  immut- 
able, and  infallible.  Actually,  however,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  substantiate  these  claims, 
which  are  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  their  history, 
and  they  probably  st«nd  to  gain  more  than  they 
could  lose  by  being  humanized  and  brought  int« 
closer  relation  with  the  needs  of  life.  It  is  also 
evident  that,  whereas  the  belief  that  truth,  reality, 
and  good  are  each  one,  absolute,  immutable,  and 
infallible  was  in  principle  bound  to  lead  to  dis- 
sensions between  men  each  of  whom  believed  that 
because  he  was  right  the  others  must  be  wrong, 
the  pragniatist  doctrine  that  truth,  right,  and 
good,  being  relative  to  circumstances  though  not 
less  precious  on  this  account,  may  be  dili'erent  for 
dirt'erent  jjersons,  and  must,  moreover,  be  developed 
by  the  continuous  correction  of  errors  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  better  and  more  satisfactory  views  for 
worse,  is  highly  conducive  to  toleration  and  social 
harmony.  Even  so,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
on  questions  which  aflfect  different  temperaments 
so  differently  anything  like  universal  agreement 
will  ever  be  readied  ;  but  a  convergence  of  opinion 
sntlicient  for  social  purposes  is  far  more  likely,  if 
greater  freedom  to  experiment  in  ways  of  living 
were  granted  and  if  men  were  allowed  to  see 
for  themselves  which  methods  are  successful  and 
satisfactory  and  which  are  practically  sure  to 
fail. 

3.  Pragmatism  and  absolutism. — It  was  natural 
that  so  distinctive  and  comprehensive  an  attitude 
a«  the  pragmatic  should  be  highly  controversial, 
especially  as  it  was  dianietrically  antithetical  to 
the  intellectualistic  '  idealism '  which  conceived  the 
essential  function  of  intelligence  as  a  static  con- 
temiilaticm  of  '  eternal '  truths  and  possessed  great 
academic  vogue.  The  ensuing  controversy  has 
chielly  raged  round  the  concojitions  of  truth  and 
its  absoluteness.  The  pragmatists  have  accused 
the  traditional  account»  of  truth  of  being  unduly 
intellectualistic  and  ultimately  devoid  of  meaning. 
Thus  the  realistic  'correspondence'  theory,  which 
makes  truth  depeml  on  an  agreement  with  a  reality 
which  transcends  the  process  of  knowing,  hiis  no 
means  of  establishing  or  testing  the  correspondence 
which  it  alleges  between  the  object  as  it  is  known 
and  the  object  as  it  is  per  se.  Its  rival,  the  (i<lcal- 
istic)  'coherence'  theory,  not  only  has  to postuhtte 
an  abBolntelycohereiitsyst«ni  of  tiiith  onthe(injule- 
quate)  evidence  of  the  relatively  coherent  systems 
of  the  Hciiwices,  and  so  (inadvertently)  requires  a 
voluiitaristic  logic  to  justify  it,  but  leads  to  a  con- 
clusion which  confutes  this  same  premiss.  I'or  it 
linds  that  the  absolutely  coherent  truth  which  it 
demands  cannot  l>e  possessed  by  any  iiunian  mind  ; 
it  lui",  tlierefr)re,  to  allege  an  Absolute  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  such  abscJlute  truth.  Hut  this  is 
equivalent  to  Hcepticism  as  regards  human  know- 
Icilgc,  while  it  rcliipscH  into  a  'correspondence' 
theory  as  regards  the  relation  of  human  truth  to 
nVwoliite.  f'ragmalisrii,  therefore,  reiects  both 
these  aliiwdutiBt  iiielaphysics  and  the  alisolntcncss 
of  the  truths  known  to  man.  They  are  all 
regarded  as  relative  lo  man  and  to  the  condition 
of  human  knowleilgn  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
hisUiry  of  the  siiemes  oxcmpliflcK.  From  this  point 
>>f  vii'w  also,  hiininnisin  Iwcoiiics  an  appropriate 
rlc«crlption  of  prti(:nmtl"ni. 


LiTERATURf. — Tlie  literature  of  pragmatism  is  still  lartpely 
scattered  in  the  philosophic  periodicals,  especially  in  Mini  and 
the  Journal  of  Philosophy.  Its  history  as  an  avowed  doctrine 
be^ns  In  America,  with  William  James's  lecture  on  PhilO' 
aophical  Conc^ptums  and  Practical  RfgulU  at  Berkeley,  Cat. 
189S.  James  ackuowled);ed  that  he  bad  taken  the  name 
from  his  friend  C.  S.  Peirce,  who  had  written  on  *  How  to 
make  tmr  Ideas  clear,'  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xiL  [18781 
287  ff..  without  uslnK  the  word;  but  James  himself  had  long 
been  teaching  pragmatism  in  everrthing  but  the  name.  His 
Will  tu  Believe,  New  York  and  London,  1897,  states  (p.  124)  the 
pragmatic  test  of  truth,  in  a  paper  dating  from  1881.  His 
epoch-making  Principles  0/  Psycholotjii,  2  vole.,  do.  1H90,  also 
is  full  of  pragmatism,  and  was  admittedly  the  chief  source 
from  which  the  other  leaders  derived  it.  After  the  movement 
had  been  baptized,  James  devoted  himself  to  it^  popularization, 
in  his  Pragmatism,  do.  1907,  The  Meaninii  of  TnUh,  do.  1909, 
A  Pluralistic  Universe,  do.  1909,  the  unflmshed  Some  ProbUms 
of  Philosophy,  do.  1911,  and  th«  posthumous  collection  of 
Ussays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  do.  1912.  The  applications  of 
pragmatism  to  logic  were  made  in  America  by  John  Dewey 
and  his  pupils,  who  studied  especially  the  dependence  of  know- 
ledj'e  on  doubt  and  on  the  need  of  reconstructing  beliefs 
(Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  Chicago,  1903,  Uow  we  Think, 
Boston,  1910,  The  Influence  of  Daru'in  on  Philosophy,  New 
Vork,  1910,  F^i^ays  in  Experimental  Logic,  Chicago,  1916, 
Creative  Intelligence,  New  York,  1917).  In  En^^land  Alfred 
Sidgrwick  had  worked  out  a  pragmatic  logic  independ- 
ently (Distinctiitn  and  the  Criticism  of  Beliefs,  London,  1892, 
The  Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning,  do.  1901,  The  Applica- 
tion (^  Logic,  do.  1910,  Elementary  Logic,  Caml)ridge, 
1914).  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's  writings  elaborate  chiefly  Iha 
epistemological,  logical,  and  polemical  sides  of  pragmatism, 
in  '  Axioms  as  Postulates'  (in  Personal  Idealism,  ed.  H.  Sturt, 
London,  1902),  Humanism,  do.  1903,  2ifti2_  studies  in  Human- 
ism, do.  1907,  31912,  the  new  ed.  of  Riddles  of  the  Sphinx,  do. 
1910,  and  Formal  Logic,  do.  1912.  As  simple  introductions, 
D.  L.  Murray,  Pragmatism,  London,  1912,  and  H.  V.  Knox. 
William  James,  do.  1914,  may  be  recommended;  the  full 
history  of  the  movement  has  been  written  in  Dutch  in  T.  B. 
Muller,  De  Kennisleer  van  het  Anglo- Anxevikaansch  Pragma- 
tisine,  "The  Hague,  1913.  The  validity  of  the  pragmatic  argu- 
ment from  consequences  and  the  connexion  of  truth  with  wlial 
'  works'  was  upheld  (il  propos  of  A.  J.  Balfour's  Foundations  of 
Belief)  by  A.  Seth  (Pringle-Pattison),  Man's  Place  in  the 
Cosmos,  Edinburgh,  1897.    Other  pragmatist  books  of  value  are 

A.  W.  Moore,  Pragmatism  and  its  Critics,  Chicago,  1910 ; 
I.  E.  Miller,  Psychology  of  ThiiMng,  New  Vork,  1909  ;  J.  E. 
Boodin,  Truth  and  Reality,  do.  1911.  For  the  religious  applica- 
tions  of  pragmatism  cf.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence, London  and  New  Vork,  1002 ;  G.  Tyrrell,  Lex  Oranili, 
liOndon,  1904,  Lex  Credrndi,  do.  1906 ;  1.  King,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Religion,  do.  1010. 

Abroad  pragmatism  has  great  aflinitiea  with  the  French  anti* 
intellectualism  of  Henri  Bergson  and  his  school  (especially  Le 
Roy  and  Wilbois)  and  the  criticism  of  scientific  procedure  by 
H.'Poincar^,  E.  Boutroux,  G.  Milhaud,  P.  Duhem,  etc.  In 
Oemianv  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  theories  of  knowledge  of 
F.  W.  Nietzsche  (The  Will  to  Power,  Eng.  Ir.,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
hurfth,  1907-10)^  H.  Vaihinger  (IJie  Philosophic  des  Als  Ob, 
Berlin,  1911),  E.  Mach  (^Zur  Analpse  der  Empfindu7igen^, 
Jena,  1911).  W.  Ostwald,  W.  Jerusalem,  and  G.  Simmel. 

In  the  way  of  criticism  of  pragmatism  nothing  systematic  has 
vet  been  aocomplishefl,  but  the  best  materials  may  be  found  in 

B.  A.  W.  Russell,  Philosophical  Essays^  London,  1910;  L.  J. 
Walker,  Stonyhurst  manual  on  Theories  (if  Knowledge,  do. 
1910;  W.  M.  Keane,  Pragmatism  and  the  Scholastic  -Syn- 
thesis, DuWin,  1910;  J.  B.  Pratt,  What  is  Pragmatism  >,  N-fW 
York,  l»li9;  R.  B.  Perry,  /'rMi'nf  Philosophical  Tendencies, 
do.  1912;  W.  Caldwell,  Pragmatism  and  Idealism,  London. 
1913  A.  Schinz,  Anlipragmalism,  do.  1910,  is  of  value  as  a 
display  of  the  emotional  rcadion  elicited  by  pragmatism,  and 
F.  H.'  Bradley,  Essai/s  in  Truth  and  Reality,  Oxford,  1914,  as 
a  record  of  the  reluctant,  but  in  the  end  decisive,  concessions 
to  which  idcalisti(^  ahsolutisin  has  been  driven  (cf.  Schiller's  art. 
in  Miiul.  no.  95  [1915)).  F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

PRAISE.— See  Hymns,  Worship. 


PRAKRTI.  — See 

Natituk  (llindu). 


I'ltADIIWA,        SANKHVA, 


PRANNATHIS.  — This  is  the  name  of  an 
Inilian  sect  founded  by  Prflnnllth,  or  I'rAna-nftthft, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a 
Ksatriya  by  caste,  and  came  from  K:itlii.'\\vi\r.  After 
long  waiiilerings  over  W.  India  he  reached  HundSl- 
khan(l,  and  settled  near  Pannft  with  a  Inrgo  follow- 
ing of  disciples.  Puring  his  stay  there  lie  in<licated 
the  I'amift  diamond-mines  to  ("lihatra^ula  HiindClft 
(t  173'2),  the  local  Hiljfl,  who  became  his  disciple. 

I'rftnnAth  founded  an  eclectic  religion  combining 
the  l)CBt  elements  of  Islftm  and  IlinduiHin.  He 
was  the  author  of  at  least  sixteen  works  written 
in  a  strange  jargon,  a  mixture  of  Hindi,  SindhI, 
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Gujarati,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  by  no  means  easy 
to  understand.  Growse  ('  The  Sect  of  the  Pran- 
nfttliis,'  JASBe  xlviii.  pt.  i.)  has  edited  and  trans- 
lated one  of  these — the  Qiyamat-ndmn,  or '  Account 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment.'  Verses  28  tf.  of  this  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  teacher  : 

'(Accorrting  to  the  Hindus)  the  Kaiki  (incarnation  of  Vi$pu) 
will  make  an  end  ot  the  Kali  Yuga.  The  Ocwpel  says  that 
Ohrist  is  the  head  of  all,  and  that  He  will  come  :[.ii  do  justice. 
The  Jews  gay  that  Moses  is  the  greatest,  and  tiiat  all  will  be 
Baved  throuirh  him.     All  follow  different  customs,  and  e%ch 

{jroclaime  the  greatness  of  hie  own  master.  Thus  idly  quarrel- 
ing they  fix  upon  different  names ;  but  the  end  of  all  is  the 
same,  the  Supreme  God.' 

One  of  the  names  of  this  Supreme  God  is  Dham, 
and  hence  the  Prannathis  also  call  themselves 
'  Dhamis.' 

Prannath  disallowed  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drugs,  tobacco,  wine,  meat,  and  unlawful  visits  to 
women,  and  preached  peace  and  charity.  He  pro- 
hibited idolatry,  but  at  the  present  day  one  of 
his  books,  called  the  Qulzum,  is  worshipped  at  the 
temple  at  Panna.  All  else  that  is  seen  at  his 
shrines  here  and  elsewhere  is  a  small  bed  with 
a  turban  on  it,  called  Prannath's  seat.  In  1764 
Murtaza  flusain  saw  the  bed  with  a  stool  on  eacli 
side  of  it.  On  one  Avas  a  copy  of  the  Qu/an,  and 
on  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Hindu  Purdnas,  Avith 
learned  men  of  both  religions  in  attendance  ready 
to  give  profitable  answers  to  all  inquirers.  Most 
of  the  replies  made  to  him  involved  the  unity  of 
Gud. 

There  are  only  a  few  hundred  followers  of  this 
cult  in  modern  times.  Most  of  them  live  at  Panna, 
and  others  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  in  Nepal.  Those  of  Bundel- 
kliand  bury  their  dead  at  Panna.  Elsewhere  they 
burn  them,  and  carry  the  relics  thither. 

IjlTKRATt'RB. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Sketch  of  the  Rdiffiovs  Sects  of 
the  Hindus,  in  Works,  ed.  R.  Rost,  London,  1861-77,  i.  351  ; 
F.  S.  Growse,  'The  Sect  ot  the  Prannathis,'  JASBe  xlviii. 
[1ST1>]  pt.  i.  p.  171,  reprinted  in  Mathurd,  a  District  Memoir^, 
Allahabad,  1880,  p.  212 ;  [Jageshar  Prasad  Tiwarl],  Juvenile 
Hist,  of  Charkhdri,  by  a  Natii'e  Servant  of  the  State,  Benares, 
1886,  p.  12  (T.;  C.  E.  Luard,  Gazetteer  of  Bundelkhand, 
Lucknow,  1907,  p.  199.  Lai  Kavi,  Chhatra  Prakdia,  Calcutta, 
1S29,  and  Benares,  1903,  chs.  133  ff.,  contains  a  contemporary 
account  of  Prannath's  dealini^s  with  ChhatraSala.  Murtaza 
^usain,  Allahvar,  wrote  the  Hadh^atu'l-aqid'un  about  1782. 
In  this  is  described  the  author's  visit  to  Panna  about  tlie  year 
1704,  with  a  full  description  of  the  Prannathis  and  their  temple 
(p.  669  of  the  lithographed  ed.,  Lucknow,  n.d.). 

G.  A.  Grierson. 

PRAPATTI-M ARGA.  —Prapfitti-mdrga  was 
a  development  of  the  Indian  Bhakti-marqa  {q.v.) 
which  took  its  rise  in  S.  India  in  the  l.Sth  cent. 
A.D.  Bhnkti  connotes  active  love  and  devotion  to 
the  adorable,  while  prapcitti  is  simply  passive 
surrender.  There  are  two  schools  of  Vaisnava 
thought  in  S.  India.  The  Vadagalai,  of  the 
country  north  of,  say,  Conjeeveram,  lays  stress  on 
hluihti,  and  the  Teiigalai,  of  the  country  south  of 
that  town,  on  prapatti.  The  attitude  of  a  follower 
of  the  Vadagalai  school  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
baby  monkey,  which  is  carried  about  and  pro- 
tected by  its  mother,  but  nevertheless  has  to  clioi; 
to  her,  while  that  of  a  follower  of  the  Tehgalai 
school  is  compared  to  the  passive  surrender  of  a 
kitten  carried  about  in  its  mother's  mouth.  They 
are  hence  nicknamed  the  '  monkey -school'  {mar- 
kata-nydya)  and  'cat-school'  (iiidrjdra-nydya) 
respectively.  The  corresponding  attitudes  of  the 
deity  in  these  two  cases  are,  respectively,  sa- 
hetiikn-kfpd,  or  'grace  soiipht,'  and  nir-hetukn- 
krpd,  or  '  grace  unsought,'  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  'co-operative  grace'  and  'irresistible 
grace  '  of  Western  theologians. 

A  man  who  has  adopted  the  prapatti-indrqa  is 
called  a,  prapanna,  'refugee,'  or  'suppliant,*  and 
he  may  be  either  drpta,  'patient,'  or  drta,  'im- 
patient.' A  patient  suppliant  is  one  who  lives  an 
oidinary   life,   straight  in   thought,   speech,   and 


deed.  An  impatient  suppliant  is  one  whom  pra- 
patti has  caused  to  loathe  the  ordinary  life  and 
everything  connecting  him  with  this  world,  and 
who,  impatient  of  salvation,  beseeches  and  besieges 
God  to  bring  him  to  Himself. 

The  argument  of  the  teachers  of  the  prapatti- 
mdrga  is  that  the  active  concentration  upon  and 
adoration  of  God  demanded  by  the  bhakti-mdrga 
is  a  means  of  salvation  that  tries  the  utmost 
strength  and  capacity  of  mortals,  and  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  most.  Hence  God  in  His  mercy  has 
opened  the  way  oi  prapatti,  which  demands  merely 
unconditional  self-surrender,  and  is  accessible  to 
all,  irrespective  of  caste,  colour,  or  creed. 

Although  essentially  a  creed  of  S.  India,  the 
prapatti- indrga  in  later  times  found  its  way  to  the 
Ganges  Valley  in  the  north,  and  gave  consolation 
to  many  pious  souls  afflicted  by  the  tragedies  that 
overwhelmed  Hindostan  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  (cf.  art.  Charan  Dasis). 

A  further  development  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
this  doctrine  is  called  dcharydbhimdna,  '  resort  to 
a  teacher  or  mediator.'  In  this  a  nieiliator,  tangiblv 
present  and  accessible,  conduct.s  the  soul  to  a  God, 
who  is  to  many  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
thought.  The  mediator  is  represented  as  possess- 
ing two  arms.  With  one  ho  reaches  downwards 
and  rescues  the  proselyte  soul  from  the  world  of 
sin,  and  with  the  other  he  reaches  upwards  and 
presents  the  soul,  purified  from  earthly  taint, 
before  the  throne  of  the  Adorable. 

LlTEKATt'RE.— A.  Govindicharya  and  G.  A.  Grierson,  'The 
Artha-panchaka'  (text  and  tr.),  J  HAS,  1910,  p.  665,  '  Teiigalai 
and  Vaijagalai,'  ib.  1912,  p.  7U;  A.  Govindacharya,  'The 
AshtadaSa  Bhedas '  (account  of  the  doctrinal  differences  be- 
tween Tengalai  and  Vadagalai),  ib.  1910,  p.  1103. 

G.  A.  (JRIERSON. 

PRARTHANA  SAMAj.  — The  Prarthana 
Samaj  is  the  Brahma  Samaj  (q.v.)  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  it  has  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  its  own. 

Through  the  final  defeat  of  the  Marathas  in  1818 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  almost  to  its  present 
extent,  came  under  direct  British  rule,  and  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  was  the  first  governor.  Under 
settled  government  things  began  to  improve ; 
Western  education  was  introduced  ;  with  John 
Wilson  missions  took  a  fresh  start,  employing  new 
methods ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Indian  mind 
showed  signs  of  awaking.  About  1845  discussions 
on  religious  and  social  questions  began  to  agitate 
both  the  Hindu  and  the  Parsi  communities  in 
Bombay.  The  Hindus  took  action  first.  The 
earliest  organization  was  a  secret  society,  called 
the  Gupta  Sabha,  for  the  discussion  of  religious 
questions.  This  was  followed  in  1849  by  a  larger 
secret  society,  called  the  Paramahaiiisa  Sabha, 
which  was  meant  to  advance  lilicral  ideas,  both 
social  and  religious,  and  above  all  to  break  down 
caste.  But  in  1860  the  matter  was  made  public, 
and  the  society  broke  up. 

Yet  liberal  ideas  were  not  thereby  crushed,  and 
the  movement  was  quickened  by  a  visit  which 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  (see  art.  Brahma  Samaj) 
paid  to  Bombay  in  1864.  Finally,  in  1867,  the 
Prarthana  Samaj  {i.e.  '  Prayer  Society ')  was  organ- 
ized. There  was  no  man  of  genius  among  those 
who  founded  the  society,  but  three  strong  men, 
the  brothers  Pandurang  and  N.  M.  Paramanand, 
stood  out  as  leaders.  The  chief  interests  of 
the  Samaj  were  theistic  worship  and  social 
reform  ;  and  a  simple  congregational  organi- 
zation was  adopted.  In  1870  two  .young  men  ot 
character  and  capacity  joined  the  movement, 
M.  G.  Ranade  (later  Justice  Ranade)  and  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar  (now  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar),  the 
well-known  scholar.  Ranade  was  the  most  in- 
fluential leader  the  Samaj  has  had,  and  to  this  daj- 
its  teaching  and  activity  bear  the  impress  of  his 
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spirit.  Tlie  Samaj  building  was  erected  in 
Girgaum,  Bombay,  in  1874,  and  since  then  has 
been  the  chief  centre  of  theism  in  the  West. 
In  1882  another  yoang  man,  now  Sir  N.  G. 
Chandavarkar,  became  a  member  of  the  Samaj. 
Bhandarkar  and  Cliandavarkar,  the  former  in 
Poona,  the  latter  in  Bombay,  have  been  by  far 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  movement  since 
Ranade's  death  in  1901.  There  have  been  no 
groups  of  vigorous  missionaries  connected  with  the 
Samaj  such  as  built  up  Brahniaism  in  Bengal,  but 
there  have  been  individual  workers  who  have  done 
faithful  service,  notably  S.  P.  Kelkar  and  V.  R. 
Shinde ;  but  something  hinders ;  for  no  one  re- 
mains long  in  the  work.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  cultured  laymen  whose  assistance  must  be 
valuable^K.  Natarajan,  V.  A.  Sukhtankar,  N.  G. 
Velinkar,  and  others. 

There  is  also  a  strong  Samaj  in  Ahmadabad  in 
the  Gujarat!  country,  the  first  leader  of  which 
was  Bholanath  Sarabhai.  Poona,  Kirkee,  Kolha- 
pur,  and  Satara,  all  in  the  Maratlia-speaking  por- 
tion of  the  Presidency,  have  each  a  Samaj.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  theistic  societies  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency eighteen  bear  the  name  Prarthana  Samaj. 

The  beliefs  and  teaching  of  the  Samaj  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sadharana  Brahma  Samaj 
of  Calcutta.  They  are  theists  and  opposed  to 
idolatry  with  all  its  accompaniments.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Vedas  and  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
and  karma  have  been  surrendered.  While  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  Samaj  are  largely  fed  from 
Hindu  theology  and  literature — the  iiymns  of 
Tukaram,  Nanidev,  and  other  leaders  of  the  bhakti 
school  of  Maratha-land  being  much  used — yet  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  religious,  moral,  and 
social,  has  had  quite  as  much  influence  as  in  the 
Brahma  Samaj.  One  striking  diHerence,  however, 
has  to  be  noted  :  in  the  Sadharana  Brahma  Samaj 
and  also  in  the  New  Dispensation  section  vows  are 
taken  by  every  full  member  whereby  he  promises 
to  give  up  both  caste  and  idolatry  absolutely, 
while  in  the  Prarthana  Samaj  no  such  promises 
are  made ;  and,  though  the  leading  menibers  are 
as  strict  in  these  matters  as  any  Brahma  could 
possibly  be,  there  are  others  who  belong  to  the 
.^amaj  and  yet  have  banished  neither  idolatry  nor 
caste  from  their  homes.  Thus  the  Bombay  society 
stands  nearer  Hinduism  and  has  closer  relations 
with  the  Hindu  community. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Samaj  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Brahma  Sam&j,  the  lan- 
guage being  Marathi  in  Bombay,  Poona,  and  the 
other  southern  centres,  butGu  iarati  in  Ahmadabad. 
Passages  are  read  from  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  and 
hymns  are  sung.     There  are  prayers  and  a  sermon. 

The  literature  of  the  Samaj  is  partly  in  English, 
partly  in  the  vernacular.  Sermons  and  hymn- 
books  are  in  the  vernacular,  and  have  a  fair  circu- 
lation. The  literature  in  English  is  very  scanty. 
Indeed,  the  weakness  of  the  Samftj  in  theology  is 
vei-y  notable,  and  was  fully  recognized  by  IJanade. 
Attempts  are  l)eing  made  to  produce  books  to 
enrich  the  teaching  and  the  thought  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  results  are  meagre. 

Apart  from  the  regular  Sunday  services,  the 
religious  activities  of  the  SainAj  are  the  Youne 
Theista'  Union,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Postal 
Mission,  and  the  Subodh  Patrikd,  an  Anglo- 
.MarAthl  journal.  The  Students'  Brotherhood,  a 
sort  of  theistic  Y.M.C.A.,  whose  active  workers 
belong  to  several  communities,  owes  much  to  the 
Sam&j. 

A  good  deal  of  e<lucational  and  charitable  work 
is  carried  on.  In  lioiiibay  scljools  are  maintained 
for  children  ami  for  women,  night-schools  are  con- 
ducted for  working  men,  and  tlicre  is  a  Home  for 
the  Homeless  ;  there  is  also  an  Orphanage,  with 


a  Foundlirig  Asylum,  and  Distressed  Widows' 
Kefuge,  at  Pandharpur. 

It  is  a  very  remarKable  fact  that,  although  the 
organization  of  the  Prfirthanfi  Samaj  with  refer- 
ence to  social  questions  is  lax  as  compared  with 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  yet  its  services  to  the  cause 
of  social  reform,  to  philanthropy,  and  to  social 
service  have  been  very  great.  It  was  Kanade  who 
organized  the  friends  of  social  reform  and  started 
the  National  Social  Conference,  which  meets  annu- 
ally. The  first  Conference  was  held  in  1888,  and 
ever  since  that  day  members  of  the  Prarthana 
Samaj  have  taken  a  very  large  part  in  its  activities. 
Similarly,  the  rise  of  the  Depressed  Classes' 
Mission,  a  society  organized  in  1906  to  help  and 
uplift  the  out-castes,  which  draws  its  support  from 
various  communities,  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
V.  R.  Shinde  and  other  Samajists.  A  third  in- 
stance is  the  Social  Service  League  recently 
founded  in  Bombay  under  Sir  N.  G.  Cliandavarkar. 

Like  the  sister  organization  in  Bengal,  the 
Prarthana  Samaj  remains  weak  in  numbers  but 
strong  in  influence. 

LiTBRATHRg.— i.  HiSTORr:  Sastri.  Hist,  of  Brahmo  Samaj, 
Calcutta,  1912,  li.  411^68  ;  V.  R.  Shinde,  T)ie  Theistic  Direc- 
tor!/, Bombay,  1912 ;  J.  N.  Farquhar,  Modern  tieligiout 
Movements  in  India,  New  York,  1916,  pp.  74-81. 

ii.  TEACHlSd  :  M.  G.  Ranade,  Religious  and  Social  Reform, 
Bombay,  1902,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  do.  1915  ;  N.  G.  Chanda- 
varkar, Speeches  and  Writings,  do.  1911. 

J.  N.  Farquhar. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.— I.  Introduction  and 
definition. — In  the  course  of  ages  the  Law  (d/uirma) 
has  been  successively  taught  by  a  long  line  of 
saviours  or  perfect  Buddlias  (samyaksa/nbuddha). 
They  are  not  only  Buddhas,  i.e.  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  (bodhi)  th.at  works  out  arAa^-ship  or 
liberation  {nirvana);  they  are  perfect  Buddhas — 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  very  compassionate. 
These  qualities  they  owe  to  the  long  practice  of 
the  'perfect  virtues'  {pdramitds)  as  bodhiiattvai 
(see  artt.  Bodhisattva,  Mahavana). 

The  seed  of  the  Law  bears  dill'erent  fruit  accord- 
ing to  the  dispositions  of  the  disciples.  A  threefold 
distinction  must  be  made.  (1)  Some  disciples 
(mediate  or  immediate)  of  a  perfect  Buddha  resolve 
to  imitate  him  ;  they  follow  the  practice  of  the 
bodhisaltvas,  and  linally  become  perfect  Buddhas, 
revealing  the  Truth  and  establishing  the  Church. 
For,  after  a  few  centuries,  the  visible  work  of  a 
perfect  Buddha  perishes,  the  very  name  of  Buddha 
and  the  path  to  nirvilna  die  away.  It  is  the  lot  of 
the  budhlsiiltva  to  build  the  path  again  and  again. 
(2)  Some  disciples  realize  the  fruit  of  the  religious 
life,  and  become  arhats  or  Buddhas  and  reach 
nirvana  while  the  Law  is  yet  living  ;  the  (later) 
technical  name  for  such  disciples,  taught  b^ 
Buddha  or  the  Church,  is  irdvaka.  This  word  Is 
commonly  translated  'auditor,'  'disciple,'  but  it 
also  means  '  preacher,'  and  this  meaning  (supported 
by  Sadd/uirtnapundarika,  iv.  53,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Chandrakirti  thereon)  points  out  one 
of  the  features  of  these  saints  :  they  are  preachers. 
They  are  the  fathers  and  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
together  with  the  bodhisaltvas.  (3)  But  not  every 
disciple,  either  monk  or  layman,  becomes  an  ar/iat 
or  a  Buddha  during  the  short  period  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  consequence  is  that, 
during  the  much  longer  periods  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Church,  these  already  converted  men 
lontinue  to  progress  in  hiilincHS  and  wisdom  ;  they 
develop  their  old  'roots  of  merit' ;  they  will  linally 
reach  Knowledge  [bodki),  without  being  actually 
taught  by  a  perfect  Buddha,  without  being  trained 
\indiT  the  rule  of  the  ('hurcli  created  by  a  perfect 
Huddha  ;  they  will,  in  their  last  liirth,  discover 
the  Truth  by  theniHelves,  as  .'^Akyamuni  ilid  and  as 
all  perfect  lludiilias  ilo.  Hut  they  will  not  he 
perfect  Buddhas  ;  they  will  not  move  the  wheel  of 
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the  Law  ;  they  will  not  re-establish  the  decayed 
Church.  These  saints  are  nsimed pratyekabuda/ias 
{paccekabuddha,  ran-sahsrgyas),  '  private  Bud- 
dhas'  (Kern),  '  Bouddhas  individuels'  (Bumouf)  ; 
'  they  desire  their  own  peace '  (rah  zhi  don  giier, 
avaidntyarthaka) ;  '  they  rule  tliemselves,  not  tlie 
others ;  it  is  themselves  they  bring  to  nirvana ' 
{ekam  dtmdnam  damenti parinirvapayanti). 

"The  name  and  the  nature  of  a  Buddha/  saya  Chandrakirti.i 
*  belong  to  three  classes  of  persons,  the  irdvakas,  the  pratyeka- 
huddhas,  and  the  incomparable  perfect  Buddhas,  The  name  of 
Buddha  is  therefore  suitable  for  the  pratyekabuddhas.  These, 
owini;  to  their  merits  and  knowledge,  are  greater  than  the 
irdvakas.  But,  as  they  lack  the  equipment  of  merit  and  know- 
ledge (of  the  perfect  Buddhas],  the  great  compassion, 2  the 
universal  knowledge,  they  are  inferior  to  the  perfect  Buddhas. 
They  are  intermediary.  And  as  linowledge  (i.e.  the  knowledge 
that  brings  nirvdjta]  is  born  in  them  without  a  teacher,  as  they 
are  Buddhas  by  themselves,  isolated  and  acting  for  their  own 
Bake,  they  are  pratyekabuddhas. ' 

2.  Bodhisattva  and  pratyekabuddha.  —  All 
pratyekabuddhas  are  not  irdvakas  who  liave  failed 
to  obtain  knowledge  (bodhi,  arhat-ship)  during  the 
duration  of  the  Church.  A  bodhisattva  may  ab- 
andon his  career  of  a  bodhisnttva  and  become  a 
pratyekabuddha  in  order  to  obtain  nirvana  sooner. 
A  legend  told  in  the  Kanakavarndvaddna^  illus- 
trates the  leading  motive  of  the  pratyekabuddha  : 

A  bodhisattva  chanced  to  be  aware  of  a  hideous  crime  (incest) ; 
he  felt  disgusted  with  the  creatures  whom  he  was  trying  to 
liberate  by  becoming  a  perfect  Buddha;  '  Beings  are  corrupt  I 
Nay,  they  are  very  corrupt  I  Who  would  have  Che  courage  to 
work  so  long  a  time  for  the  sake  of  so  wicked  beings?'  Accord- 
ingly, this  bodhi&attva  made  up  his  mind  to  obtain  nirvdiya  as 
soon  as  possible  (i.e.  the  prati^thita  nirvdxia);  he  sat  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  meditated  on  the  origination  and  passing  away  of 
the  skandhas  (elementa  of  the  'self'),  and  soon  realized  bodhi, 
the  pratyeka  bndhi. 

The  Avaddna  adds  that  this  bodhisattva,  changed 
into  a  pratyekabuddha,  did  not  totally  lose  his 
previous  charity.*  He  thought  that  he  had  not 
done  anything  for  others,  having  only  provided  for 
himself  {svakdrtham).  Being  unable  to  preach,  he 
begged  in  order  that  the  donors  might  acquire 
merit  by  giving  to  such  a  '  holy  vessel '  as  a  pratye- 
kabuddha. Some  pratyekabuddhas  are  known  to 
display  miraculous  powers— a  poor  substitute  for 
the  Word,  but  a  proof  of  their  altruism. 

3.  Why  pratyekabuddhas  do  not  preach. — The 
pratyekabuddha  possesses  the  bodhi,  or  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  nirvdna,  but  he  is  not  a  perfect 
Buddha :  he  lacks  omniscience,  omnipotence,  sup- 
reme compassion  ;  and  the  reason  is  clear  enough. 
The  pratyekabuddha  is  an  arhat  '  en  retard,'  who 
has  had  to  work  very  hard,  in  an  egoi.stical  way 
(svakdrtham),  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  actual 
teaching ;  he  has  not  followed  the  practice  of  the 
bodhisattva  which  assumes  high  compassion  and 
creates  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  But  why 
does  he  not  preach  as  irdvakas,  as  even  ordinary 
monks    and  laymen  do  ?     For  he  has  both  cora- 

Eassion  and  learning.     The  reason  of  his  silence,  of 
is  incapacity  for  preacliing  and  even  speaking,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  special  nature  of  his  training. 

The  pratyekabuddhas  have  led  a  lonely  life  for 
centuries,  as  '  solitary  contemplative  philosophers,' 
as  'hermits'  (Kem) ;  they  have  not  met  with 
laymen,  monks,  or  other  pratyekabuddhas ;  they 
have  had  neither  teacher  nor  spiritual  friends 
(kalydnamitras).  They  have  been  living  '  like  a 
rhinoceros'   (khadgavisdnakalpa).'     The    natural 

1  Madhyamakdvatdra,  Bibl.  Buddhica,  Ix.  8,  18  ;  tr.  in 
Mui^on,  new  ser.,  viii.  [1907]  254. 

3  The  *  compassion '  (karuxid)  is  compassion  '  consisting  in 
absence  of  hatred '  towards  bemgs  of  Kamadbatu  (see  (I^osMO- 
OONY  (Buddhist])  as  far  as  they  are  enduring  the  first  kind  of 
6\iBenng(dtihkhaduhkhatd).  The  *  great  compassion  '  (mahdka 
ruxid)  includes  all  beings  and  all  kinds  of  suffering. 

8  Divydvattdna,  ed.  Oowell  and  Neil,  p.  293  ff. ;  tr.  E.  Bumouf, 
Introduction,  p.  94. 

■•  Cf.  Avaddnaialaka,  Bibl.  Buddh.  iii.  [Petrograd,  1906-09], 
ii.  116  :  the  pratyekabuddhtu  are  said  to  be  hinadindnukam- 
paka. 

^  Later,  it  seems,  a  second  category  of  pratyekabuddha  wa£ 
admitted  (by  the  Ssutranttkaa,  says  WassilieS  [Buddhiemus,  p. 


consequence  of  this  solitary  life,  of  this  excessive 
distaste  for  '  human  contact '  (samsarga)  in  order 
to  avoid  '  attachment '  (sneha),  is  that  they  are 
unable  to  preach  the  truth  that  they  have  dis- 
covered. 

4.  Ssis  and  pratyekabuddhas. — There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  theory  of  the  pratyekabuddha,  the 
hermit  saint,  arises  from  actual  fact.  The  pratye- 
kabuddha embodies  the  old  ideal  of  a  solitary  and 
silent  life — an  ideal  that  was  flourishing  before 
Sakyamuni  came.  Sskyamuni  did  not  favour  it ; 
he,  indeed,  condemned  the  vow  of  silence,  and  did 
his  best  to  encourage  spiritual  exercises  in  common 
— reading,  teaching,  and  social  activities  of  many 
kinds.  But  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  leave  some 
scope  to  the  more  ascetic  tendencies  of  his  country- 
men. Accordingly,  after  they  had  undergone  some 
training  (novitiate),  monks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
the  forests,  like  the  fsis  of  old. 

Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  great  magical 
power,  and  to  be  angry  when  troubled  in  their 
contemplations  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  pratyeka- 
buddhas, and  there  are  some  legends  to  this 
effect. 

5.  The  vehicle  of  the  pratyekabuddha. — Owing 
to  their  austerities  and  long  meditations,  the 
pratyekabuddhas  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
irdvakas  in  power  and  in  science.  But  do  they  ac- 
quire bodhi  by  the  same  method  as  the  irdvakas  or 
by  .some  other  method  ?  Both  Madhyamikas  and 
Vijnanavadins  state  that  tiie  irdvakas  and  the 
pratyekabuddhas  are  '  conveyed '  to  bodhi  by  the 
same  vehicle. 

'The  path  oi  the  pratyekabuddha  is  of  the  same  n&twreitulya- 
jdtiya)  as  the  path  of  the  irdvaka.  The  difference  is  that  in 
their  last  birth,  owing  to  their  former  exercise,  they  realize 
without  a  master  the  thirty-seven  qualities  leading  to  bodhi  and 
obtain  arhattva,  the  abandonment  of  all  vices'  {Bodhisattva- 
bhumi,  I.  vi.  6  ;  Mus^on,  new  ser.,  xii.  (1911]  168). 

'  All  saints  are  born  from  the  Buddhas.  "The  Buddhas  teach 
dependent  origination.  By  hearing  it,  pondering  over  it, 
meditating  on  it,  the  irdvakas  and  the  other  saints  will  obtain, 
according  to  their  intentions,  the  perfection  of  their  own  state. 
But  some  of  them  (the  pratyekabuddhas]  ...  do  not  obtain 
nirrniya  in  this  life;  they  therefore  will  obtain  it,  without 
furtlier  exertion,  in  another  life'  (Madhyainakdvatdra,  p.  2; 
Mu^^mi,  new  ser.,  viii.  252;  Chandrakirti  quotes  Aryadeva, 
Sataka,  viii.  22,  and  Nagarjuna,  Mulanuidhyamaka,  xviii.  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  Tibetan  and  Cliinese  author- 
ities maintain  that,  while  the  irdvakas  meditate 
on  the  Four  Truths  (chaturdryasatya),  the  pratye- 
kabuddhas obtain  their  bodhi  by  meditating  on 
'  dependent  origination  '  (pratitya  -  samutpdda). 
The  Chinese  translations  ol  pratyekabuddha  mean 
'  alone  Buddha,'  ' pratyayabuddha.'  The  Tibetan 
equivalents  are  '  who  meditates  on  pratitya '  (rten 
hbrel  bsgom),  '  who  under.stands  only  the  causes ' 
(rkyen  geig  rtogs?).^  We  are  told  that  the  proper 
way  of  such  meditation  is  to  look  at  the  birth  and 
decay  of  the  leaves. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  this  distinction 
is  purely  scholastic.  Dependent  origination  is 
only  the  commentary  of  the  Second  Truth. 

6.  Mahayanist  criticism.  —  According  to  the 
Saddharmapundarika  (p.  44,  and  passim),  there  is 
not  a  irdvaka-vehicle  or  a.  pratyekabuddha-vebicle. 
irdvakas  and  pratyekabuddhas  do  not  reach  bodhi 
or  nirvana.  They  have  to  become  bodhisattvas  to 
enter  into  the  Great  Vehicle,  which  is  the  only 
vehicle.' 

The  Prajnaparamitd,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tains that  it  IS  not  necessary  to  become  a  bodhi- 
sattva in  order  to  reach  bodhi.  There  is  a  irdvaka- 
vehicle,  B,pratyeka-vehicle  (see  Saddharma,  pp.  79, 
260  ;  Dharma-Samgraha,  etc. ).      But  one  cannot 

S04] ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Vaibha^ikas  agree),  the  pratyeka- 
buddhas  '  who  are  living  together  '  (uargachdrin) ;  Kern  ^Manual 
of  Indian  Buddhi^tii,  p.  62,  n.  1)  compares  vaggasdrin  in  the 
Sutta-Nipdta,  371,  800,  912. 

1  See  Wassilieff,  p.  13;  Eitel,  Handbook,  p.  123;  Sarai 
Chandra  Das,  Tibetan- English  Dictionary,  p.  1166. 

2  See  also  the  siUra  quoted,  ^ik^dsamuctichaya,  p.  97. 
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become  a  irdiaka  &nd  prati/eka  by  the  mere  under- 
standing of  the  Four  Truths  or  of  dependent 
origination.  Understanding  of  voidness  (^nyatd) 
is  necessary.' 

7.  Technical  details. — Many  technical  details 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Abliidliarma  and  Vijnana- 
vadin  books— e.^.,  the  theory  of  the  last  incarna- 
tion of  a  future pra^yeia. 

The  chahrarartin  (sovereign  king)  is  conscioua  when  descend- 
ine  into  the  maternal  womb  ;  then  he  becomes  unconscious  and 
taoom  unconscious.  The  future  praltieka  remains  conscious  in 
the  womb.    The  bodhisaltra  at  his  Last  birth  is  bom  conscious. 

LrrBRATPRB.— I.  MahdriutpalCi,  BibL  Buddhica,  xiii.  [Petro- 
grad  1911]  §  45  (p.  17);  DharmaSaTp^aha,  Anec.  Oxon., 
iiran  series,  ill.  v.  (Oxford,  1885]  ii.  ;  Mahiirnetn,  ed.  E. 
Senart.   Paris,  1882,  L  801,  Ui.  271;   Madhyamakantti,  Bibl. 


Buddli.  iv.  (1913)  361,  S*3 ;  Div]/avadXna,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell  and 
R.  A.  NeiJ,  Cambridge,  1886,  p.  293  ;  Madhi/amakavatara,  BibL 
Budd.  ix.  (1912)  :(T. 

II.  I.  J.  Schmidt,  '  Uber  einige  Omndlehren  de«  Buddha- 
ismus,'  M&m.  At  I' Acad,  de  St.  Prtfrahmtni.  Dth  ser.,  "Sciences 
politiquea,  histoire  et  philologie,'  i.  llsai)  241  ;  A.  R^musat, 
Fo/kmtiki.  Paris,  1836,  p.  166;  E.  Burnouf,  Introd.  d  fhist. 
du  bmddhisme  tjidiim,  do.  1844  (reprint  187U).  pp.  94,  297,  438, 
Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi,  do.  1S62,  pp.  62,  ;U5;  S.  Beal,_X 
Cattnia  of  Btuhihist  Scriptures  from  the  Chin'-se,  London,  1871, 
p.  253  ;  E.  J.  Eitel,  Handbook  of  Chinese  Btiddhisjn'i,  do.  18SS, 
p.  123;  C.  F.  Kbppen,  Vi>'  Eeli{fion  des  Buddha,  Berlin,  1857- 
69,  i.  419,  426 ;  w!  Wassilieff,  Der  Buddhi.'nnus,  Petrograd, 
18611,  pp.  13,  162,  289,  304 ;  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  A  Tibetan- 
Emtlish  DictionaT]/,  Calcutta,  1902;  R.  Spence  Hardy, 
Eastern  Monachism,  London,  1S60,  p.  290,  Manual  of  Bud- 
hism'i,  do.  1880,  p.  38 ;  R.  C.  Childers,  Dictionary  of  Pali,  do. 
1875,  p.  309;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Biulilhism,  Straas- 
burg,  1896,  p.  61  f.  L.  DE  LA  VaLLISe  PoUSSIN. 
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PRAYER  (Introductory  and  Primitive).  —  !. 
Origin  and  development.— In  its  simplest  and 
nio.st  primitive  form  prayer  is  the  expression  of  a 
desire,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  request,  to  influence 
some  force  or  power  conceived  as  supernatural. 
Apart  from  the  modern  usage  of  tlie  term,  which 
connotes  spiritual  communion,  it  is  usually  un<ler- 
stood  to  imply  reverent  entreaty.  It  must  besaitl, 
however,  that  in  tlie  primitive  mind  reverence  is 
nsually  ob.scured  by  fear— all  spirits,  whether  ^ood 
or  bad,  are  regarded  as  dangerous — while  the  idea 
of  entreaty,  though  the  ostensible  influence  in 
determining  the  form,  is  largely  coloured  by  a 
desire  to  compel  or  command.  Genetically,  prayer 
is  related  to  tlie  spell  or  charm  ;  ami  it  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  dithculty  to  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular formula  should  be  a.ssigned  to  one  cate<;ory 
or  to  the  other.  Although  the  form  of  the  address 
may  be  of  a.ssistance  —  some  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  between  spell  and  prayer 
by  as-signing  to  the  latter  those  formulie  which 
contain  a  vocative  (see  W.  H.  II.  Kivers,  The 
TotUu,  London,  1906,  p.  272)— in  the  rudimentary 
forms  the  underlying  psychological  elements  are 
hardly  distinguishalilc  In  perlorniing  a  magical 
act  the  performer  often  suiqilementa  the  mimetic 
action  by  indicating  in  a  phrase  or  two  what  it  is 
that  lie  wishes  to  be  done. 

The  Auntralian  black-fellow  who  works  magic  agalnnt  his 
enemy  by  poiiitinK  and  stabbing  with  hi»  B|K-ar  says,  '  Strike  I 
Kill ! '  Ilerca  hiniple  command  einpliasi/A-s  the  action.  In  another 
and  more  complex  exiimpio  the  llaidu  medicineman  inllicls 
dlM-aiie  on  the  neighbouring  villages  by  burning  certain  roots 
and  blowing  imoke  towards  them  aaying,  ■  Oier  there  I  Over 
there  I  Not  here  I  To  the  other  place  I  I>o  not  come  back 
this  way.  We  are  good.  Slake  these  people  sick.  Kill  them  ; 
Ihev  ore  ba<l  people  I '  (R.  B.  I>ixon,  'The  Northern  Maidu.' 
Hull.  Am.  Mu:  fiat.  Hiul.  xvli.  pt.  3  (1905)  328  f).  In  form 
Ihia  U  a  direct  cnmniaiid,  but  In  spirit  it  differs  liardly.  If  at  all, 
from  supplication. 

.\  familiar  process  of  ma^;ic  is  to  work  evil 
against  an  ciicmv  by  performing  a  ceremony  over 
Home  part  of  the  Uxly,  such  as  luiir  or  a  piece  of 
nail,  or  some  olijci:t  wliicli  has  been  in  iiitimatn 
riii\tarl  with  the  Iwidy,  such  oh  earth  imprcHsnl 
with  a  footprint.  Tlie  ceremony  is  accompanii'ii 
an  anile  by  sonic  furiiiuln. 

I  AitatAhatriiA,  llibl.  Iiidi<»  (CalcuUa,  IhWI),  p.  879;  Ma- 
ihynmakavrtli,  p.  368  (a  different  opinion,  p.  361). 


Greek  (A.  W.  Maii;),  p.  182. 
Iranian  (E.  Lehmann),  p.  186. 
Jain  (M.  Stevenson),  p.  187. 
Japanese  (M.  Kevon),  p.  189. 
Jewish  (F.  Perles),  p.  191. 
Mexican  (L.  Spence).  p.  196. 
Muhammadan  (Th.  W.  Juvniioll),  p.  196. 
Roman  (J.  B.  Carter),  p.  199. 
Teutonic  (E.  Wel-sforu),  p.  201. 
Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  202. 


The  Maori  priest  was  believed  to  be  able  to  '  pray '  mother 
and  child  to  death  by  using  the  placenta  in  this  way  (G. 
Bennett,  Wanderings  in  Sew  South  Wales,  Batavia,  tU., 
London,  1834,  i.  128). 

The  relation  between  formula  and  ceremony  is 
shown  in  a  Malay  charm  in  which  the  nature  and 
meaning  of   the  treatment  of   the  soil   from   the 
centre  of  a  footprint  were  indicated  by  saying  : 
*  It  is  not  earth  that  I  switch, 
But  the  heart  of  So.a}id-so.' 

But,  while  this  instance  merely  illustrates  the 
desire  to  make  clear  the  intention  of  the  charm 
(though  it  mu.st  he  noted  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  in  securing  success),  another  charm  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world  illustrates  by  a  curious 
conjunction  the  primitive  attitude  of  mind  towards 
the  powers  to  whom  these  invocations  are  ad- 
dressed :  in  one  of  the  ceremonies  for  bringing 
sickness,  injury,  or  death  upon  an  enemy  by  llie 
mutilation  or  translixing  of  a  waxen  image  the 
operator,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  spirit, 
says  : 

'  Ix),  1  am  burying  the  corpse  of  Somebody, 

Do  .'lou  assist  in  killing  him  or  making  him  sick  : 
'  If  you  do  not  make  him  sick,  if  you  do  not  kill  liim, 

I  You  shall  he  .a  rebel  uitainsl  tJod, 

A  rebel  against  Muhammail,' 

which  illustrates  al  once  the  request  for  liel)i,  the 
idea  of  compulsion  involved  in  the  charm,  and  a 
threat  in  case  of  miii  compliance  (W.  W.  Skeat, 
Malay  Magic,  Lonilon,  19011,  pp.  569,  571).  In 
some  addresses  to  the  dead,  especinlly  when  the 
fear  of  the  dead,  however  well  disposed,  lia.'j  been 
much  exaggerated  by  any  peculiar  or  unusual 
circumstance,  magical  ceremony,  entreaty,  and 
cuiiiniand  coiiiliine  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  OrAniis  npitearto  regard  the  spirit  of  a  woman  who  has 
dii-d  in  <-liil.ll)irtli  or  while  pregnant  as  Bp4M-iaU\  malignant. 
Not  only  is  she  burled  with  special  precautions  (tin-  ankles  are 
broken  and  the  body  is  laid  face  downward  with  the  Ijones  of  a 
donkey),  but  various  Invocatloim  are  ad-tressed  to  her.  such  as, 
'  If  you  come  back,  may  you  turn  Into  a  dnnlu-v  I'  The  roots 
of  a  palm. tree  may  lie  burned,  while  the  niouiniTS  say,  '  May 
you  come  home  oiily  when  the  leases  of  the  palm-tree  wither  ! ' 
(P.  llelioii,  *Ki-liiiio'i  ami  riiHt^'iiiB  of  the  OrauiiH,"  Mem.  At. 
Soe.  Denial,  i.  »  [IHiinl,  p.  I'll'). 

On  the  other  liami,  lliii  Tlionga  fnrtiiiila  at  the 
Ijcha  ceremony  of  collective  tisliiii;;  by  the  com- 
munity, which   takes   place   when    the   lakutt  are 
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rlryini;  up,  seems  to  be  passing,  if  it  lias  not 
already  passed,  into  the  category  of  prayer. 

Ad  offering  ^  va&de  by  the  descendant  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  who,  iiowever,  does  not  perform  the  full  sacramental 
Iru,  which  consists  in  placing  part  of  the  offering  in  the  mouth 
and  then  spitting  it  out,  but  merely  spite  without  having  placed 
anything  in  bis  mouth,  and  says,  '  Let  fish  abound  I  Let  them 
not  hide  in  the  mud  1  Let  there  be  enough  of  them  to  satisfy 
everyone  1 ' 

Notwithstanding  the  form  of  the  address  and  the 
circnmstances  of  the  ceremony,  which  give  it  a 
magical  turn,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  ancestral 
connexion  seems  to  indicate  a  more  definite  direc- 
tion of  the  supplication  than  would  be  expected  in 
an  endeavour  to  compel  a  successful  issue  by  magic 
alone  (H.  A.  Junod,  Life  of  a  S.  African  Tribe, 
Neuchatel,  1912-13,  ii.  70).  Among  the  Veddas  of 
Ceylon  many  of  the  invocations  which  form  a  part 
of  the  ceremonial  dances  by  which  the  favour  of 
the  spirits  is  secured  are  Sinhalese  charms  which 
are  meaningless  to  them  and  as  such  are  merely 
the  'word  of  power.'  But  in  form,  whatever  may 
be  the  spirit  in  which  the  invocations  as  a  whole 
are  used,  whether  merely  as  spells  or  as  supplica- 
tions with  full  appreciation  of  their  purpose  and 
meaning,  they  belong  to  the  category  of  prayer. 
This  appears  clearly  in  the  following  instance  of 
an  invocation  to  the  nae  yaku,  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  : 

'  O  father  who  went  to  that  world,  come  to  this  world.  Come 
ifuickly  to  place  |(for  ub)  the  sambar  deer,  the  spotted  deer. 
Take  this  betel  leaf.  Come  very  quickly.  Come  quickly.  My 
mother's  people  take  the  rice,  take  the  rock  honey,  take  the 
betel  leaf.  To  place  the  sambar,  to  place  the  spotted  deer,  come 
verj-  quickly '  (C.  G.  and  B.  7,.  Seligmann,  The  Veddas,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911,  p.  277). 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  mental  attitude 
involved  by  the  transition  from  spell  to  prayer, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  latter  to  retain 
or  to  revert  to  the  character  of  the  former.  The 
primitive  mind  clings  firmly  to  the  idea  of  control 
over  power  which  is  involved  by  the  use  of  name 
or  formula.  Among  the  Todas,  with  whom  ritual 
has  almost  overwhelmed  religion,  prayers  are 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  petition 
or  prayer  proper  forms  the  second.  The  first  part 
consists  almost  entirely  of  names  known  as  kwar- 
zam ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  clauses,  each 
consisting  of  the  name  of  an  object  of  reverence 
followed  Dy  idith,  'for  the  sake  of.'  Much  care  is 
taken  that  this  part  of  the  prayer  should  not  be 
overheard  ;  it  is  muttered  in  the  throat.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  kwarzam  was  originally 
a  form  of  supplication  to  the  gods  with  which 
other  words  have  come  to  be  included.  The  ob- 
jects of  reverence  named  are  of  various  kinds, 
mcluding  the  names  of  gods,  buffaloes,  villages, 
dairies,  and  parts  thereof.  As  in  other  cases— 
e.g.,  the  Vtdda  prayers,  for  which  there  is  a 
si>ecial  vocabulary — these  things  are  referred  to 
not  by  their  ordinary  names,  but  by  special  names 
(Rivers,  pp.  216,  229).  This  formalization  of 
prayer  which  assimilates  it  to  a  spell  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  Avesta,  in  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  magical  power  of  prayer  is  such  that  the 
mere  repetition  of  tlie  words,  if  correct,  is  sufficient 
for  efficacy,  and  it  is  commanded  that  they  should 
be  repeated  as  a  sort  of  preservative  at  fixed 
hours  of  the  day  (W.  Geiger,  Civilization  of  the 
Eastern  Iranians  in  Ancient  Times,  Eng.  tr.,  Lon- 
don, 1885-86,  i.  71) — a  use  of  'vain  repetition  as 
the  heathen  do'  which  finds  expression  in  an  ex- 
treme form  in  the  employment  of  the  Buddhist 
prayer-wheel  (q.v.). 

2.  Occasions  on  which  prayer  is  offered. — It 
follows  from  the  close  genetic  relationship  between 
spell,  or  charm,  and  prayer  that  the  latter,  when 
first  it  begins  to  modify  its  magical  character  of 
compulsion  and  to  take  on  the  character  of  an 
appeal  for  assistance,  is  employed  intermittently 
only. 


It  is  said  of  the  Baganda  that,  when  everything  goes  smoothl.v 
and  the  family  is  in  good  health,  a  man  does  not  trouble  to  pra;. 
or  make  offerings,  but  does  so  only  in  times  of  danger  or  sick- 
ness. If  a  ghost  was  troubling  a  family,  ofTeriiigs  were  made 
and  prayer  was  addressed  to  a  stronger  ghost  to  secure  its 
assistance.  Prayer  was  offered  to  Musisi,  the  god  of  earthquake, 
when  he  exhibited  his  power  ;  Nagawonyi  received  offering-rt 
when  the  women  desired  children  (J.  Koscoe,  The  Baganda, 
l-iondon,  1911,  pp.  286f.,  313f.).  The  Fijian  addressed  a  prayer 
to  his  totem  when  he  was  in  danger  ;  e.g.,  a  man*who  capsized 
at  sea  called  on  the  shark -god,  and  a  shark  appeared  and  towed 
him  ashore  (B.  Thomson,  The  Fijiana,  London,  1908,  p.  116). 

Illness,  when  recognized  as  caused  by  a  spirit, 
was  another  occasion  which  called  for  prayer, 
either  to  the  spirit  responsible,  or  to  a  spirit 
which  possessed  the  power  to  heal. 

Among  the  Kayans  of  Borneo  the  chant  of  the  dayong 
(medicine-man  or  -woman),  before  starting  on  the  soul-hunt,  is 
essentially  a  prayer  for  assistance  addressed  to  Laki  Tenangan, 
the  supreme  being  of  the  universe,  or  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
to  Doh  Tenangan,  his  wife  (C.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  The 
Pagan  Tribes  uj  Borneo,  London,  1912,  il.  29  f.).  The  Thonga 
medicine-man,  before  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
illness,  prays  to  his  ancestors,  and  in  particular  to  that  one  of 
them  from  whom  he  holds  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired,  to 
give  their  blessing  to  his  treatment  (Junod,  ii.  362).  The  obla- 
tion which  follows  the  circumcision  ceremony  performed  on 
the  young  men  to  secure  the  recovery  of  a  Fijian  chief  is 
accompanied  by  prayer  to  the  ancestral  spirits  (Thomson, 
p.  157). 

Drought  is  a  frequent  occasion— especially  in 
Africa — for  prayer  in  connexion  with  rain-making 
ceremonies,  as,  e.g.,  among  the  N'yanga  and 
N'goni  tribes,  when  the  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  community  ofi'ers  up  prayers  as  a  part  of  a 
propitiatory  ceremony  addressed  to  his  predecessors 
and  ancestors.  Every  village  has  its  prayer-tree, 
usually  a  fig,  standing  in  the  open  space,  under 
which  sacrifices  are  offered  (A.  Werner,  Natives  of 
British.  Central  Africa,  London,  1906,  pp.  51, 
53,  62  f.). 

A  remarkable  development  of  the  theory  of 
divine  punishment  which  bears  upon  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  as  a  remedial  measure  in  case  of  drought 
is  recorded  among  the  Torajas  of  Central  Celebes. 

Divine  displeasure  in  cases  of  incest  is  marked  by  torrential 
falls  of  rain.  In  cases  of  prolonced  drought  they  simulate 
incest  among  their  animals.  A  cock  and  a  sow  are  killed  and 
laid  side  by  side  in  an  intimate  embrace.  The  headman  then 
pi-ays,  '  O  gods  above  and  gods  below,  if  you  have  pity  on  us. 
and  will  that  we  eat  this  year,  give  rain.  If  you  will  not  give 
rain,  well  we  have  here  buried  acock  and  a  sow  in  an  intimate 
embrace,'  i.e.  show  your  displeasure  by  sending  storms  (A.  C. 
Kruijt,  quoted  in  OB^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  ii.  113). 

Another  occasion  when  the  assistance  of  super- 
human powers  may  be  sought  is  in  divination. 

The  Baganda  leather-thrower,  when  consulted  in  a  case  of 
sickness,  or  the  Thonga  diviner,  when  consulting  his  bones, 
usually  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  god  or  to  the  ancestors 
(Roscoc,  p.  339;  Junod,  ii.  363). 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  among  the  more 
primitive  races,  with  certain  exceptions,  there  is 
any  conception  of  prayer  as  anything  more  than  a 
call  in  the  hour  of  need  and  as  occasion  arises, 
there  is  an  approximation  to  the  idea  of  an  organ 
ized  ritual  in  the  constant  but  irregularly  recurrinj; 
crises  in  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  petition 
the  spirits  or  deities  for  benefit  or  protection. 

One  of  these  is  death  or  burial— a  time  when  evil  influences 
are  most  potent  and  are  brought  more  intimately  into  touch 
with  human  life.  Among  the  Igorots  after  a  death  an  old  maji 
relates  the  story  of  the  first  man  and  woman  after  the  flood. 
Cabunian  taught  them  to  bury  the  deati,  and,  after  burying  tht- 
dead,  he  said,  '  You  should  make  prayers  and  offerings  so  that 
you  may  not  be  affected  by  any  kind  of  disease  '(A.  Robertson, 
'  The  Igorots  of  Lepanto,'  Philippine  Jovm.  Science,  sect.  D.  0 
[Manila,  1914],  p.  614).  Among  the  Bathonga  a  burial,  a  ceru- 
mony  of  which  the  traditional  solemnity  is  indicated  by  tht- 
exceptional  prominence  assigned  the  uterine  nephew,  was  one 
of  the  important  occasions  in  the  family  ceremonial  in  whicii 
prayer  was  offered.  Another  was  a  marriage,  when  the  fath.-r 
of  the  bride  prayed  the  gods  to  give  children  to  the  union. 
When  a  man  departed  on  a  journey,  the  medicine-man  prepared 
drugs,  spat  on  him,  and  prayed  for  his  protection  (Junod,  ii. 
362).  In  the  Philippines  tiie  native  tribes  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  collecting  animals  with  which  to  make  feasts. 
The  spirits  are  invited  to  these  feasts  in  order  to  secure  their 
favour.  They  precede  almost  every  action  of  any  importance, 
such  as  the  first  hair-cutting  of  a  son,  harvest,  irrigation  and 
other  work  connected  with  the  crops  and.  Inevitably,  are  part 
of  the  treatment  of  disease.     In  a  feast  preceding  a  journey  to 
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make  a  purch&se  a  man  will  invite  the  attendance  of  certain 
spirit*,  asking  them  to  put  it  in  the  mind  of  whomsoever  he 
may  buy  from  to  sell  the  animal  oheap  (E.  F.  Barton,  *The 
Harvest  Feast  of  the  Kiangan  Iiu^o,'  PhUippins  Joum. 
Science,  sect.  D.  6  [1911],  p.  83).  Among  the  Igorots  the  feasts, 
whether  made  for  a  particular  object  or  with  the  peneral  aim  of 
securing  spiritual  assistance,  are  not  only  the  occasions  (or  a 
petition  ;  the  reply  is  also  forthcoming,  being  furnished  by  an 
examination  of  the  liver  of  the  victim  (Robertaon,  p.  472(.)- 
Araong  hunting  tribes  with  strongly  developed  animistic  ideas 
it  was  usual  to  address  some  form  of  prayer  to  their  prey  bj 
way  of  propitiation,  either  before  or  after  its  death  (see  HrsTiNG 
AKD  FisHiso).  The  hunter  of  N.  America  sometimes  thanked 
the  animal  for  allowing  itself  to  be  killed  (C.  Hill-Tout,  British 
J.V.  Ainerica,  i.  The  Far  West,  London,  1907,  p.  168).  This 
practice  was  also  extended  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
prayer  to  vegetation-spirits  formed  a  part  of  the  numerous 
firstfruit  ceremonies  which  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
culture  of  the  American  Indian.  Before  young  people  ate  the 
first  raspberry-shoots  of  the  new  season  they  addressed  the 
plant  and  asked  for  its  favour.  Further,  in  both  the  raspberry- 
shoot  ceremony  and  the  salmon  ceremony  of  the  tribes  of  the 
north-west,  ceremonies  which  inaugurated  the  new  season's 
replenishment  of  the  stock  of  food,  the  prayer  offered  by  the 
medicine-raan  to  the  spirits  of  the  raspberry  or  the  salmon  was 
an  essential  element  in  the  ceremony  (ih.  pp.  168  f.,  171  f.). 
Agricultural  ceremonies  of  all  descriptions,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  sowing  and  the  harvest,  have  had  a  marked 
influence  in  the  development  of  regularity  in  the  occasions  for 
prayer.  At  the  time  of  sowing  the  Iroquois  prayed  to  the 
thunder-spirit  and  at  harvest  they  thanked  him  for  the  gift  of 
rain  {GB^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  li.  369).  In  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula every  one  who  is  to  take  part  in  the  rice  cultivation  niusi 
bring  to  the  mosque  half  a  quart  of  ^rain  (for  '  mother  seed  ')  in 
order  that  prayers  may  be  read  over  it.  When  they  are  finished, 
every  man  goes  to  the  rice-field,  if  ptossible  on  the  same  day,  to 
begin  to  plough  the  nursery  plot,  and  at  the  various  stages  of 
cultivation  in  the  course  of  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  each 
— e.g.,  in  the  sowing  and  In  the  ceremonial  reaping  by  the 
pawang^harms  or  prayers  are  repeated.  In  the  case  of  the 
ceremonial  reaping  the  '  ten  prayers,'  which  are  in  effect  a  peti- 
tion for  daily  bread  never  to  be  lacking  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
have  to  be  repeated  in  one  breath  (Skeat,  p.  240).  If  there  was 
danger  that  the  crop  micht  fail  from  drought  or  from  other 
causes,  offerings  were  made  and  magical  ceremonies  performed 
which  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  prayers.  The  two 
elements  are  combined  in  a  rain-making  ceremony  in  Angoni- 
land  when  the  people  repair  to  the  rain-temple  and  the  leader 
pours  Ijeer  into  a  pot,  which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  prays 
'  Master  Chauta,  you  have  hardened  your  heart  towards  us, 
what  would  you  have  us  do?  We  must  perish  indeed.  Give 
your  children  the  rains,  there  is  the  beer  we  have  given  you.' 
On  their  return  they  find  a  pot  of  water  set  at  a  doorway  by  an 
old  woman,  in  which  they  dip  branches  and  scatter  the  water 
aloft  (It.  S.  Rattray,  So^ne  Folk  Stories  and  Sangs  in  Chinyanja, 
Ix>ndon,  I9o7,  p.  118).  At  the  harvest  feast  of  the  Kiangan 
Ifugao  prayers  were  addressed  to  every  class  of  spirit  in  whose 
control  lay  any  kind  of  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  on  the  croii — 
spirits  that  make  men  remember  and  forget,  earth-gods,  sky- 
gods,  the  spirits  that  control  locusts,  wind,  rain,  and  drought. 
The  earth-  and  sky-gods,  who  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  plants,  are  asked  to  '  speed  the  harvestere,  make  the 
rice  grains  numerous  as  the  sands,  increase  the  rice '  (Barton, 
p.  89 f.).  One  of  the  Igorot  feasts  was  given  by  a  man  once 
avery  four  or  five  years.  To  this  feast  he  summoned  all  the  rich 
men  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  alt  thr-  poor  of  his  own.  It 
was  accornpanted  by  a  dance  and  a  petition  was  offered  up  for 
favour  to  be  shown  to  the  host.  The  petitioners  prayed  to  the 
aiiitog  (spirits)  and  the  souls  of  their  dead  ancestors  not  to 
lie^troy  his  plant*  and  not  to  kill  his  animals,  so  that  he  mi^ht 
be  able  to  use  these  animals  to  give  another  feast  for  the  anito^ 
(Kobertson,  p.  613).  In  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  nanga 
rites  of  Fiji  prayers  to  the  ancestors  formed  (Art  of  the 
ceremony  ;  thesa  rites  also  appear  from  the  character  of  the 
offerings  to  have  l>cen  in  certain  of  their  aspects  a  firstfruit 
^fremony  (Thomson,  p.  \bb% 

In  a  few  c-aHeH  peoples  of  a  priinitive  type  Imve 
advanced  beyond  tliis  conception  of  prayer  a.'i 
intermittent  and  have  incorporated  it  aa  a  rej^ular 
fnnction  in  their  life. 

Among  the  Todos,  e.g.,  prayer  both  morning  and  evening  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  ti  dairies,  while  at  the 
village  aalrics  it  ts  offered  In  the  evening  onlv.  F)acli  village 
has  its  own  prayer,  which  Is  used  in  all  the  dairies  of  the  village 
(Rivers,  p.  213).  Among  the  Alasai  and  i>eopk-H  of  related 
rultura,  such  as  th«  Oallas,  Nandt,  and  Huk,  prayers  form  a 
regular  part  of  their  life.  Not  only  are  they  ofiered  on  s|>c(-|a) 
occaalons,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  now  moon,  a  raid 
(when  the  warriors  after  victory  give  thanks  and  pray  for  safe 
return  to  their  homes,  while  the  women  and  girls  who  have 
been  laft  behind  also  pray  for  their  safety),  the  building  of  a 
housa.  ate.,  but  the  Nandl.  e.g.,  ballove  that  the  deity  takes  an 
Intimate  Interest  In  all  affairs  of  their  life  and  pray  to  him 
ragulariy.  Among  the  MiiKnl  the  women  offer  up  j>rayor  twir:e 
•  day,  while  the  men  prnv  with  regularity,  though  \vm  fre- 
qoentljr  (O.  Rllot.ln  A.  <:.  Hnllli,  The  Mruai,  Oxford,  lunn,  p. 
«l«,  and  ThM  yantii  do.  l(K«,  p.  xlx  f. ;  K.  R.  Dundas  '  Notes 
on  the  Trll-*^  Inhabiting  the  Baringo  District,  K.  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate,' J  HA  i  xl.  (1010)  01). 


It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  cases 
are  exceptional  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
prayer  is  a  refuge  in  time  of  crisis  for  purposes  of 
protection  or  propitiation.  The  primitive  attitude 
in  its  crudest  form  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the 
Solomon  Islands  beliei  that  prayer  is  not  available 
for  all  and  sundry,  but,  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
jiower,  ghost,  or  spirit  addressed,  it  should  be  in  a 
legular  form  of  words  known  only  to  the  person 
who  has  access  to  the  power  (K.  W.  Williamson, 
The  Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage^  London,  1914, 
p.  73).  The  belief  is  not  universally  held  in  the 
Solomon  Islands — natural  calls  for  help  are  made 
in  time  of  danger  or  distress — but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
held  it  places  prayer  on  a  level  with  the  esoteric 
ina;,'ic  of  the  medicine-man,  from  which  the 
ordinary  individual  is  debarred. 

3.  Powers  to  whom  prayer  is  addressed. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  ^'we  here  a  complete 
account  of  the  powers,  spirits,  deities,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  briefljr  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  primitive  mind  works  in 
turning  to  higher  powers  for  assistance.  Prayer 
has  been  defined  as  '  the  address  of  personal  s}>irit 
to  personal  spirit'  {PC*  ii.  364).  This  definition, 
liowever,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  the  lower  culture, 
by  specifying  terms  of  personality,  appears  to 
apply  too  precise  a  conception  to  what  is  in  all 
probability  a  somewhat  vague  attitude  of  mind. 
The  Australian  black-fellow's  phrase,  '  Strike ! 
Kill !  *  is  perfectly  definite  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  result  by  setting  certain  forces  into 
operation,  but  the  attention  is  focused  on  power 
ratlier  than  personality,  whether  that  of  the 
speaker  or  that  of  something  external  to  himself. 
Prayer,  in  fact,  develops  through  the  conception 
of  powers,  or,  as  some  would  preier  to  call  it,  using 
the  Melanesian  term,  manat  rather  than  by  an 
increasingly  precise  attribution  of  personality  to 
the  supernormal,  a  factor  which  comes  into  pro- 
minence only  at  a  later  stage.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  the  view  that  bases  prayer 
on  the  analogy  of  human  intercourse  ;  for,  while 
the  form  of  spell  and  prayer  may  well  be  modelled 
on  command  and  entreaty,  the  idea  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  powers  at  the  command  of  dillerent 
individuals  is  perfectly  familiar  to  primitive  ex- 
perience. The  regular  method  of  comnating  magio 
IS  to  control  a  stronger  magic. 

The  Creek  shamans  held  contests  to  determine  their  superi- 
ority, and  among  the  Shushwap,  if  two  shamans  with  emmlly 
powerful  spirits  tried  to  bewitch  one  another,  both  died,  one 
shortly  after  the  other  (O.  Speck,  '  The  Creek  Indians  of  Taskigi 
Town,'  Hem.  Atner.  Anthrop.  Assoc,  li.  [WKi]  74  ;  J.  Telt,  "T\\t 
HhuBhwap,'  Jetntp  N.  Pacific  Kxped.  ii.  7  [lOdDI,  p.  618). 

Failure  to  compel  by  magical  ceremony  a  power 
adequate  to  the  purpose  would  lead  naturally  to 
an  attempt  to  secure  the  services  of  greater  powers 
either  through  the  exjjert — the  medicine-man — or 
by  propitiation  and  entreaty. 

In  Uganda,  when  a  ghost  trouhlos  a  family,  prayers  and 
offi-rings  are  made  to  a  stronger  ghost  to  secure  its  assistance 
(Itoscoe,  p.  28tJ). 

Tlie  extent  to  which  such  powers  are  attributed 
to  the  human  individual  and  the  relation  of  the 
ordinary  man  to  a  person  endowed  with  these 
|i<)werH*difVer  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the 
relation  to  the  superhuman  siiirit  world.  This  in 
Home  cases  leads  to  a  form  of  address  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  a  juaycr. 

It  ts  recorded  that  the  natives  of  llruzil,  when  they  went  to 
meet  the  mrdiolneman,  prostrate*!  theniHi'lvcs  on  the  ground 
bffore  him  and  Haid,  '  Orant  that  I  be  not  ill,  that  I  do  not  die, 
neither  I  nor  my  children  '  (^'fi»,  pt  I.,  The  Manic  Art,  t.  US), 

It  niust  not  be  aKHumed  that  all  oltjects  of 
veneration,  or  of  fear  and  awe,  are  addrcHsed  in 
prayer.  Indeed,  of  some  primitive  races  who 
recognixe  the  existence  of  spirits  it  is  not  recorded 
that  they  made  any  use  of  prayer.     Further,  when 
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in  the  lower  forms  of  religion  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  spirit  is  recognized,  this  spirit  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  otiose,  propitiatorjr  oiferings  and 
prayer  being  made  to  the  lower  spirits,  who,  if  not 
actually  regarded  as  more  powerful,  are  held  to  be 
more  actively  concerned  in  human  aftairs.  Even 
when  this  extreme  view  is  not  taken,  the  supreme 
being  is  often  approached  by  intercession  rather 
than  directly. 

Among  the  Philippine  tribes  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  above  prayer  ia  offered  to  the  anitos  and  ancestral  Bpirits 
in  order  that  they  may  intercede  with  the  batala,  the  supreme 
being  (Robertson,  pp.  472,  quoting  Loarca  [c.  15S0J,  614,  etc.). 
The  Kayans,  thou^^h  addressing  the  gods  by  name  in  terms  of 
praiee  and  supplication,  appear  to  believe  that  the  prayers 
are  transmitted  to  them  by  the  souls  of  domestic  pi;,'s  and 
fowls.  One  of  these  animals  is  always  killed  and  charged  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  gods.  Also  a  fire  is  always  at  hand, 
the  ascending  smoke  of  which  seems  to  establish  coranmnication 
with  the  god.  Oding  Lahang,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Kayans 
as  a  deified  chief,  is  also  invoked  for  his  mtercession  with  Laki 
Tenangan(Hose  and  McDougall,  ii.  6ff.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Masai  group  (using  the  term  in  the  extended  sense  to  cover 
all  the  peoples — Suk,  Nandi,  etc.— of  related  culture  in  N.E. 
Africa),  whose  exceptional  position  in  the  matter  of  prayer  has 
already  been  noted,  frequently  pray  to  the  supreme  deity,  the 
sky-god;  e.g.,  the  Masai  women  after  childbirth  pray  for 
children  to  the  god  who  thunders  and  rains,  the  old  men  pray 
for  rain  to  the  '  black  god,'  i.e.  the  god  of  the  rain-cloud. 
This  god  is  Engai,  'who  is  prayed  to  and  hears'  (Uollis, 
Masai,  pp.  345  f.,  xix).  Among  the  Galla  the  supreme  deity  to 
whom  prayer  is  addressed  daily  is  Wak  ;  among  the  Nandi  Aais, 
the  supreme  deity,  is  supposed  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  details  of  their  daily  life,  and  at  such  events  as,  e.g.,  the 
building  of  a  house  prayer  is  offered.  The  potter,  when 
baking  pots,  prays,  '  Qod  give  us  strength,  let  us  bake  them  so 
that  men  may  tike  them.'  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  medicine-men,  who  are  Masai,  pray  to  their  ancestors 
and  not  to  the  Masai  Engai  (HoIIia,  Nandi,  p.  xx  f.).  Among 
the  gods  and  spirits  summoned  to  the  harvest  feast  of  the 
Ifugao  are  the  earth-  and  sky-gods,  while  the  conception  which 
underlies  the  Iroquois  prayer  to  the  thunder-spirit  at  sowing 
time  and  the  thanksgiving  at  harvest  is  evidently  an  analogous 
appeal  to  the  controlling  powers  of  natural  phenomena. 

Natural  objects,  or  rather  the  indwelling  spirits, 
are  not  infrequently  addressed  in  prayer. 

When  a  Masai  sees  a  new  moon,  he  throws  a  twig  or  stone  at 
it,  saying,  'Give  me  long  life,' or  'Give  me  strength,'  and  a 
pregnant  woman  will  make  an  offering  of  milk  and  say, 
'Moon,  give  me  my  child  safely  '  (Hollis,  Masai,  p.  274).  The 
Nandi  also  pray  to  the  new  moon  (Hollis,  Nandi,  loc.  ciL).  In 
the  Kei  Islands,  when  the  warriors  have  gone  on  an  expedition, 
the  women  bring  baskets  containing  stones  and  fruit,  which 
they  Anoint  and  place  on  a  board  murmuring,  'O  Lord,  Sun, 
Moon,  let  the  bullets  rebound  from  our  husbands,  brothers, 
betrothed  and  other  relations  just  as  the  raindrops  rebound 
from  these  objects  which  are  smeared  with  oil '(C.  M.  Pleyte, 
'  Ethnog.  Beschr.  der  Kei  Eilanden,'  Tijd.  t^an  het  Ned.  Aard. 
Genootseh.  n.  x.  [1893]  805).  The  Baganda,  before  crossing 
any  river,  take  a  few  coffee-berries  and,  after  asking  the 
spirit  for  a  safe  passage,  throw  them  into  the  water  (Roscoe, 
p.  319). 

The  magical  element  in  prayer  requires  that 
the  powers  addressed  should  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  request  of  the  petitioner. 

The  Ifugao  of  the  township  of  Cayan  in  cases  of  sickness 
summon  an  old  woman,  a  baylan  (priestess),  who  makes  an 
offering  and  prays  to  the  anito  ;  if  the  prayer  has  been  offered 
to  the  right  anito,  the  patient  recovers;  but,  if  not,  another 
priestess  is  summoned  and  a  fresh  offering  is  made  to  another 
anito,  and  so  on  until  the  right  one  is  found. 

This  principle  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  when 
departmental  spirits  and  deities  are  recognized. 

In  Uganda,  e.g.,  there  are  four  principal  classes  of  objects  of 
veneration  :  the  fetishes  which,  though  made  by  man  in  many 
cases,  possess  ghosts  and  bear  and  answer  supplications ; 
national  gods  whose  duty  is  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the 
State  ;  ghosts ;  and  amulets.  Appeals  are  addressed  to  the 
high  gods  on  special  occasions.  To  Mukasa,  the  great  god,  the 
king  sent  an  annual  offering,  when  a  special  appeal  was  made 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  crops ;  Musisi,  the  father  of  Mukasa, 
was  responsible  for  earthquakes,  and,  when  an  earthquake 
occurred,  he  was  asked  to  keep  quiet ;  Nagawonyi,  the  goddess 
of  hunger,  was  addressed  in  times  of  famine;  Mbale  was 
resorted  to  by  women  who  desired  children  ;  Nagadya  inter- 
ceded with  the  other  gods  when  rain  was  required,  and  so 
forth  (Roscoe,  pp.  273,  298,  313  ff.). 

The  reverence  for  the  ghost  which  forms  part  of 
the  Baganda  religion  is  one  phase  of  the  cult  of 
the  dead,  which  in  various  forms  is  wide-spread 
among  primitive  peoples.  The  offerings  made  to 
the  dead  either  to  secure  their  influence  or  to  ward 


off  any    harm    that   they    might  do  are   usually 
accompanied  by  some  form  of  address. 

In  Central  Africa  among  the  Yaos  the  spirit  of  any  deceased 
person,  with  the  exception  of  wizards  and  witches,  is  regarded 
as  an  object  of  homage.  In  the  prayers  for  the  community  on 
such  occasions,  e.g.,  as  a  petition  for  rain,  the  chief  addresses 
his  immediate  predecessor  as  the  lepresentative  of  all  who  have 
lived  in  the  village  in  past  times  and  the  whole  line  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  individual  nia>  approach  his  dead  relatives 
in  the  same  way  on  his  own  beludf  (Werner,  p.  49).  In  the 
prayers  of  the  Igorots  the  ancestors  are  invoked  side  by  side 
with  the  anitos  (Robertson,  loc.  cit.).  TheBathonga,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  pray  to  their  ancestors.  The  medicine-man, 
in  praying  for  the  sick,  will  call  on  the  god  who  caused  the 
illness,  asking  him  to  bring  with  him  ail  the  gods  who  have 
helped,  or  he  may  call  his  own  father,  asking  him  to  bring  his 
grandfather  and  so  on  until  all  liis  ancestors,  including  colla- 
terals, have  been  named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest,  if 
praying  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  will  begin  with  the 
remotest  ancestor  and  name  the  successors  in  order  until  he 
reaches  his  father.  An  exception  is  found  in  the  Maluleke 
district,  where  at  the  cooking  of  the  new  yams  an  offering  and 
prayer  are  made  to  the  spirits  of  the  Ba-Nyai  (a  people  con- 
quered by  the  Maluleke)  as  the  original  owners  of  the  land 
(Junod,  ii.  363,  367).  The  Vedda  invocations  are  also  addressed 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  departmental  spirits  are  invoked 
for  success  in  hunting,  in  honey -gathering,  and  in  getting 
food  supply  (Seligmann,  pp.  133,  166,  272  f.);  but  the  myths 
which  attach  to  these  spirits  would  suggest  that  they  are  a 
development  of  the  cult  of  the  dead,  spirits  which  in  course 
of  time  have  become  individualized  as  heroic  figures. 

4.  Persons  by  whom  prayer  is  offered. — The 
development  of  prayer  is  closely  connected  with 
the  growth  of  a  specialized  class  of  priests. 
Although  it  is  the  case  that  at  all  stages  ot 
development  prayers  are  offered  by  individuals  on 
their  own  behalf,  there  are  two  influences  which 
tend  to  confine  the  ceremony,  or  the  principal  part 
in  the  ceremony,  to  a  particular  class.  One  is  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  powers 
of  the  spirit  whose  aid  is  to  be  invoked — a  knoAv- 
ledge  or  the  special  magic  for  the  occasion — and 
the  other  is  the  communal  interest  of  the  occasion 
on  which  prayer  is  ofl'ered. 

(1)  An  example  of  the  first,  of  frequent  and 
wide-spread  occurrence,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  where,  the  specialist — the 
medicine-man — having  been  called  in,  it  is  natur- 
ally a  part  of  his  function  that  he  should  utter 
the  invocations,  if  any  should  form  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  which  his  treatment  consists. 
Instances  have  already  been  mentioned  —  e.g., 
among  the  Igorots,  where,  if  one  medicine-woman 
fails,  another  must  be  consulted  until  the  spirit 
who  can  deal  with  tlie  case  has  been  found.  On 
the  analogy  of  other  cases  it  might  be  assumed 
that  in  this  case  knowledge  of  the  right  formula  is 
necessary  to  success,  just  as  it  is  believed  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  that  those  wlio  offer  prayer  must 
know  the  form  of  words  acceptable  to  the  power 
addressed. 

In  the  Ifugao  harvest  feast,  the  prayers  are  uttered  by  the 
old  men,  who  alone  know  the  words  which  should  be  uttered, 
while  the  younger  men  act  as  acolytes  (Barton,  p.  83). 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  but  it  states 
explicitly  a  reason  whicli  may  be  held  to  account 
for  the  form  of  solo  and  chorus  often  followed  in 
ofiering  prayer. 

(2)  It  IS  probable  that  the  second  influence  has 
grown  out  of  the  first,  and  that  magical  power  or 
knowledge  is  the  basis  of  the  union  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  Mhich  makes  the  chief  the  spokesman 
of  the  community  in  those  invocations  which  seek 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

In  such  a  ceremony  as  that  of  the  Central  African  Anjanga. 
in  which  the  chief  utters  prayers  while  alone  in  a  small  hut, 
while  the  people  outside  chant  accompaniments  and  clap  their 
hands  (Werner,  p.  63),  the  chief  as  rain-maker  has  become  the 
chief  as  priest.  In  Fiji,  where  the  offices  of  chief  and  priest  were 
combined,  the  tribal  gods  could  be  approached  only  through 
the  priests.  In  Uganda  the  national  gods  were  approached 
through  the  intermediacy  of  their  priests  ;  at  the  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  building  of  a  temple  to  the  god  Mukasa  it  was 
the  chief  priest  who  prayed  the  ^od  to  accept  the  blood  and 
grant  an  increase  of  cattle,  children,  and  food ;  but  llie 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  could  be  undertaken  only  witli  the 
consent  of  the  king;  and  it  was  the  king  who  sent  offeiings 
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anntuU;  to  tecare  pro8perit.\  of  the  crops  (Rosroe,  pp.  292, 
294).  In  this  instance,  although  the  offices  of  king  and  priest 
are  fully  diCferentiated,  there  is  a  special  and  si^'nificant  relation 
between  the  kin^  and  national  religion  and  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  ;u;ting  as  the 
representative  of  the  community  may  fall  entirely 
on  the  medicineman. 

In  the  ceremonial  dances  of  the  Veddas  the  leader  who 
utters  the  invocation  and  takes  the  chief  part  is  invariably  a 
ahaman  (Seligmann,  toe.  cit.),  and  in  the  firstfruit  ceremonies 
of  N.  America  the  shaman  utters  the  prayer,  while  the  members 
of  the  community  stand  round  in  a  circle.  In  Toda  ritual, 
although  the  individual  may  pray  for  his  private  ends,  the 
prayers  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy,  the  chief 
matter  of  tribal  concern,  depends  are  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
priests  or  keepers  of  the  dairy  (Rivers,  p.  229). 
The  position  of  a  father  or  head  of  a  family  is  ana- 
logous. 

Among  the  Bathonjra  in  all  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
family  on  which  prayers  are  offered  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
father  (Juuod,  ii.  362). 

5.  Conclusion.  —  In  the  preceding  analysis  of 
prayer  in  its  development  from  the  spell  to  an 
"invocation  addressed  to  high  gods  or  to  the 
supreme  deity  there  is  one  characteristic  in  which 
it  difl'ers  fundamentally  from  the  conception  of 
the  higher  religions,  viz.  that  prayer  is  an  entering 
into  communion  with  the  deity  :  the  benelit  for 
which  petition  is  made  is  material  and  not 
spiritual,  and  the  ethical  note  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  The  epithets  'good'  and  'bad'  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Maidu  medicine-men  to  the  spirits 
of  disease  have  a  tribal  rather  than  an  ethical 
signiHcance.  In  fact,  in  the  lower  culture  there  is 
expre.ssed  neither  a  desire  for  moral  goodness  nor 
a  request  for  forgiveness  for  moral  sin.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Aztec  prayer  for  the  ruler  recog- 
nizes the  ethii^al  principle  in  the  words  : 

'  Uake  him.  Lord,  aa  your  true  image,  and  permit  him  not  to 
be  proud  and  haughty  in  your  throne  and  court  ;  but  vouch- 
safe. Lord,  that  he  may  calmly  and  carefully  rule  and  govern 
them  whom  he  ha«  In  charge'  (Sahagun,  quoted  in  PC*,  ii. 
373). 

LrtKBAToaE.— L.  R.  Farnell,  The  Htululim  0/  Religimi, 
London.  1906  ;  OIP,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  Ixjndon,  1911 ;  fC*, 

do.  1903,  ii.  sw  B.  !•;.  N.  Fallaize. 

PRAYER  (American). — Any  ritual  observance 
designed  to  bring  man  into  nearer  relation  with 
the  unseen  powers  of  nature  is  prayer.  In  this 
broad  sense  prayer  includes  not  merely  the  spoken 
or  chanted  word,  but  also  dramatic  and  syml)olic 
ceremonies,  and  above  all,  for  the  American 
Indian,  the  'dances'  in  which  most  of  liis  cults 
centre.  Such  ritual  prayer  has  elsewlicie  been 
discussed  (see  esp.  COMMUNION  with  Drity 
[American],  MusiC  [American),  Skcrkt  SOCIKTIKS 
[American]).  But,  in  a  narrower  and  perhaps  liner 
sense,  prayer  signilies  a  personal  and  intimate  ex- 
pression, non-ritualistic  in  spirit  and  c(mimonly  in 
form.  The  degree  in  whit^h  the  native  American 
could  possess  and  consciously  prize  such  expressiou 
may  aiipropriately  be  indicated  here. 

Half  magical  bpell,  half  articulation  of  desperate 
need,  are  the  crude  uttcrantMis  of  the  Montagnais 
which  so  shocked  Le  Jeunc  : 

'Their  religion,  or  rutlior  their su)ienititiun,consist«bealdcfl  in 
prayinif ;  but,  0  rnon  tHnt  1  what  prayers  they  make !  In  the 
morning,  when  the  little  children  come  out  from  their  cntiins, 
tfaey  shout,  "Come.  Porcupines;  come,  Heavera  ;  come,  KIk  "  ; 
ftnd  thie  Is  all  of  their  prayers'  (11.  O.  Thwait«s,  ./0«utC  lifUi- 
tlmu,  Cleveland,  189(1-1901,  vl.  [Qtubec,  laSS-Jt,]  203). 

Three  centuries  later  another  .Jesuit  says  of  the 
KanxttM  Indians — a  thousand  miles  away  : 

"Tlie  religious  sentiment  Is  deeply  imnlnntcd  In  Uieir  souls. 
.  .  .  Thoy  nr^vtr  lAkr  the  <'Aliimet,  without  flrfll  renilertiig 
•ome  hoiiisgn  to  tlie  Oreat  Spirit.  In  the  midst  of  their 
Infnrist*-  passions  they  s/MreHs  to  hlin  oertilln  prayei-s,  and  oven 
in  asswBitnatlnga  dcfennclpss  rhild,  or  a  woman,  they  Invoke  the 
Mimlmr  of  Life.  To  lie  enshlivl  to  take  many  a  S'-alp  from  their 
enfinles,  rrr  t/>  rT>l>  them  of  munv  horiM-n,  lieoomei  the  ohjpirt  of 
tlMir  most,  fervid  prayers,  t/i  wdich  they  soinetlines  adil  fusLs, 
niA'-orntlons  and  sarrillees.  What  dUI  they  not  do  last  spring, 
to  render  the  heavens  propltlonsT  And  for  what?  To  ohtaln 
the  power.  In  the  alvence  of  their  warriors,  to  massacre  all  the 


women  and  children  of  the  Pawnees!'  ilA/e,  Letters  and 
Travels  0/  Father  Pierre-Jean  de  Smet,  4  vols..  New  York, 
1905,  i.  284  f.). 

Yet  de  Smet  could  find  in  these  people  'natural 
Christians ' : 

'  When  we  showed  them  an  "  Ecce  Homo"  and  a  statue  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours  ...  we  beheld  an  affecting 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  thought  of  Tertullian,  that  the  »oul 
of  man  is  naturally  Christian  '  (lA.  i.  286  f.). 

So  Ragueneau  had  said  of  the  Hurous  (1647-48) : 

'Though  they  were  barbarians,  there  remained  in  their 
hearts  a  secret  idea  of  the  Divinity  and  of  a  first  Principle,  the 
author  of  all  things,  whom  they  invoked  without  knowing 
him.  In  the  forests  and  during  the  chase,  on  the  waters  aua 
when  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  they  name  him  Airsekouf 
Sinilanditenr,  and  call  him  to  their  aid.  In  war,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tlieir  battles,  tliey  ^\ve  him  the  name  of  Ondoutaeti 
and  believe  that  he  alone  awards  the  victory.  Very  frequently, 
they  address  themselves  to  the  Sky,  paying  it  homage ;  and 
they  call  upon  the  Sun  to  be  witness  of  their  courage,  of  their 
misery,  or  of  their  innocence.  But,  above  all,  in  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  foreign  nations  they  invoke,  as  wit- 
nesses of  their  sincerity,  the  Sun  and  the  Sky,  which  see  into 
the  depths  of  their  hearts,  and  will  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
treachery  of  those  who  betray  their  trust  and  do  not  keep 
their  word.  So  true  is  what  TertuUii'.n  said  of  the  most  infidel 
nations,  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  perils  makes  them  speak 
with  a  Christian  voice, — exclanuint  vocem  naturatiUr  Christi- 
anam, — and  have  recourse  to  a  Ood  whom  they  invoke  almost 
without  knowing  him,— Ignolu  Deo'  (Thwaites,  xxxiii.  ILmoer 
Canada,  Abenakis,  ieSO-51]  226). 

Perhaps  more  impartial  and  certainly  not  less 
symjiathetic  accounts  of  the  Indian's  attitude 
towards  prayer  have  come  from  modern  students ; 
and  among  these  none  is  more  illuminating  than 
Alice  C.  Fletcher's  account  of  the  initiation  of  the 
Omaha  youth  to  the  spiritual  life  : 

'The  rite  [is]  known  by  the  name  of  Nonzhinzhon.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "to  stand  sleeping";  it  here 
implies  that  during  the  rite  the  person  stands  as  if  oblivious  of 
the  outward  world  and  conscious  only  of  what  transpires 
within  himself,  liis  own  mind.'  The  rite  takes  place  at 
pulierty,  when  the  mind  of  the  child  has  'become  white.' 
'  When"  the  youth  is  at  the  verge  of  his  conscious  individual 
life,  is  "old  enough  to  know  sorrow,"  it  \vas  considered  time 
that  through  the  rit«  Nonzhinzhon  he  should  enter  into 
personal  relations  with  the  mysterious  power  that  permeates 
and  controls  all  nature  as  well  as  his  own  existence.'  The 
history  of  the  rite  is  given  in  a  legend  ;  'The  people  felt  them- 
selves weak  and  poor.  Then  the  old  men  gathered  together 
and  said  :  "  Let  us  make  our  children  cry  to  Wakonda  that  he 
may  give  us  strength."  So  all  the  parents  took  their  children 
who  were  old  enough  to  pray  in  earnest,  put  soft  clay  on  their 
faces,  ami  sent  them  forth  to  lonely  places.  The  old  men  said 
to  the  youths  ;  "  You  shall  go  forth  to  cry  to  Wakonda.  When 
on  the'  hills  you  shall  not  ask  for  any  particular  thing.  The 
answer  may  not  come  to  you  as  you  expect ;  whatever  is  good, 
that  may  Wakonda  give."  Four  days  upon  the  hills  shall  the 
youths  pray,  crying.  When  they  stop,  they  shall  wipe  their  tears 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  lift  their  wet  hands  to  the 
skv,  then  lav  them  to  the  earth.  This  was  the  people's  first 
appeal  to  Wakonda'  (f?  KliKW  [1911),  p.  128t.). 

The  youth  could  repeat  this  rite  from  time  to  time 
until  he  came  to  marry  ;  then,  unless  ho  were  a 
priest,  ho  gave  it  up.  The  Omaha  recognized 
other  powers  besides  Wakonda,  as  the  Karth, 
the  Sky,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  but  personal  prayers 
wore  addressed  directly  to  this  higher  power, 
penetrating  them  all. 

'  A  man  would  take  a  pipe  and  go  alone  to  the  hills  ;  there  he 
would  silently  olTer  smoke  and  utter  the  call,  Wakotuta  ho  !, 
while  the  moving  cjitise,  the  purport  of  his  prayer,  would 
remain  unexpre*.ed  in  words.  .  .  .  Women  did  not  use  the 
pipe  when  praying:  their  appeals  \vere  made  directly,  without 
any  Inlennediary  '  (iVi,  p.  509). 

From  the  illustrations  given  (and  they  are  only 
fugitive  examples  from  wiile  materials)  it  is 
obvious  that  the  American  Indians  have  two  kinds 
of  prayer ;  (1)  spoils  ami  oaths  and  pleas  addressed 
to  the  lesser,  the  environmental,  powers  of  nature, 
expressed  in  a  magical  or  hortatory  mood  j  and  (2) 
true  spiritual  8up|ilications  directed  to  a  power 
variously  intcrpieted  as  the  Grwit  Spirit,  the 
Master  of  Life,  the  Heavenly  Father.  'Father* 
is  a  frequent  epithet  in  tlieir  invocatiouH.  ,J. 
Mooney  says  of  the  Arapaho  nii/a  or  nniqu  that 
it  'isa  term  of  reverential  all'wticm,  almut  equiva- 
lent to  "our  father"  in  the  Lord's  (irayer  ;  the 
ordinary  word  for  'father'  is  quite  ilillerent 
Ui  lillr-W  (IHim],    pt.   ii.  p.    OtW).      Again   it  in 
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Mooney  who  says  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  Arapaho  prayer-songs — '  sung  to  a  plaintive 
tune,  soiiietiiiies  with  tears  rolling  down  the  cheeks ' 
— that  '  it  may  be  considered  tlie  Indian  paraphrase 
of  the  Lord's  prayer '  : 

*  Father,  have  pity  upon  me  ! 
I  am  weepint;  from  hunger  ; 
There  is  nothing  here  to  satisfy  me* 

(*.  p.  977). 
LmsRATUH-K. — See  under  artt.  referred  to. 

H.  B.  Alexander. 
PRAYER  (Babylonian). — Prayer  in  theSumero- 
Babylonian  religion  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
linecl  to  the  private  cults,  or  services  for  indi- 
viduals, and  the  types  of  prayer  which  these  peoples 
evolved  may  be  classified  in  two  distinct  groups. 
These  two  types  of  prayer  designed  for  the  rituals 
of  atonement  for  individuals  are  distinguished  by 
their  origin  and  usage.  (1)  The  public  liturgies 
tended  to  develop  a  liturgical  type  of  prayer  as  the 
last  melody  or  recessional  of  the  song  service,  and 
these  final  passages  of  the  liturgies  were  adapted 
tor  private  penance.  Prayers  of  this  type  are 
always  liturgical  in  character,  metrical  in  form, 
and  disconnected  with  eveiy  form  of  magic.  (2) 
On  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  prayer  was  evolved  in 
connexion  with  the  magic  rituals  of  atonement, 
and  formed  part  of  those  mysterious  and  involved 
rituals.  They  are  free  from  liturgical  formality 
and  usually  inspired  with  great  individuality  and 
spiritual  sentiment.  Inasmuch  as  the  liturgical 
type  of  ))rivate  prayer  was  the  direct  offspring  of 
the  public  liturgies,  we  shall  introduce  their  dis- 
cussion by  describing  the  forms  of  public  prayers 
which  ended  the  Babylonian  liturgies.' 

I.  The  recessional  of  the  public  liturgies. — 
When  the  Sumerian  liturgists  of  the  24th  to  the 
21st  centuries  B.C.  finally  succeeded  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  long  and  intricate  public  services, 
they  introduced  a  new  musical  and  liturgical 
motive  to  end  the  service.  These  epilogues  or 
recessionals  differ  both  in  literary  composition  and 
in  musical  accompaniment  from  the  various  pas- 
sages which  compose  the  main  body  of  the  service. 
They  were  known  as  er-Sem-7na  ^  to  the  Sumerian 
liturgists,  i.e.  'a  song  sung  to  the  flute.'  The 
choir  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  through 
the  many  choral  passages  of  these  public  services 
by  the  lyre,  drtiin,  and  cymbals,  but  in  the  final 
passage  the  instruments  were  changed  to  the 
flute  for  the  pr.ayerof  intercession.  In  the  ancient 
liturgies  as  well  as  in  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
pleted products  of  the  Isin  period  the  element  of 
prayer  or  intercession  was  not  prominent.  But 
these  long  and  intricate  services  of  the  Isin  period 
were  completed  by  attaching  the  intercessions  at 
the  end,  for  the  need  of  prayer  pressed  itself 
increasingly  upon  the  religious  consciousness  of 
mankind.  These  intercessions  were  at  first  of  a 
purely  public  character  and  in  harmony  with  the 
communal  nature  of  the  whole  liturgy.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  recessional  prayer  at 
the  end  of  an  Enlil  liturgy  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  these  public  intercessions  at  the  origin  of  their 
«se  : 

'  Oh  heart  repent,  repent ;  oh  heart  repose,  repose. 

Oh  heart  of  Anu  repent,  repent. 

Oh  heart  of  Enlil  repent,  repent. 

"  Oh  heart  of  the  lord  repose,"  let  be  spoken  unto  thee. 
Unto  thy  city  hasten  in  glory  like  the  sun. 
Unto  Nippur  hasten  in  glory  like  the  sun. 

Thy  city  Nippur  be  rebuilt. 

Thy  temple  Ekur  in  Nippur  be  rebuilt. 


1  The  Babylonian  liturgies,  which  are  numerous  and  funda- 
mental to  the  discussion  of  l^abylonian  religion,  are  treated  as 
a  supplement  to  this  article  (below,  §§  13-18). 

2  The  Semitic  rendering  of  this  term  is  still  unknown. 
Beisner  has  suggested  takribti  l^albaHati,  and  this  has  been 
adopttd  Iiy  ,Tpn8en,  Viut  the  rvirlpnrc  is  not  satisfactory. 


May  one  utter  petition  unto  thee. 

May  one  utter  mtercession  unto  thee. 

Oh  heart  be  reconciled,  oh  heart  repose.*  > 
These  Sumerian  public  services  were  employed 
without  an  interlinear  translation  by  the  Semites 
before  2000  B.C.,  but  at  some  unknown  point  in 
the  middle  period  of  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  the  Semitic  liturgists  edited  these  texts 
with  a  Semitic  version.  They  continued,  however, 
to  the  very  end  of  Babylonian  civilization,  as  late 
as  the  last  century  before  our  era,  to  conduct  the 
liturgies  in  Sumerian. 

2.  Rise  of  the  penitential  prayers. — Gradually 
the  intercessions  of  these  public  services  became 
more  individualistic  in  thought  and  expression. 
In  due  time  arose  the  beautiful  responsive  inter- 
cessions at  the  end  of  the  liturgies,  where  the  people 
and  choir  no  longer  voice  the  appeal  of  the  city 
and  nation,  but  represent  themselves  as  penitents 
pleading  for  mercy  before  the  deity  to  whom  they 
had  sung  a  long  series  of  litanies.  With  the  inter- 
cessional  cr-feOT-»ia  of  the  Sumerian  liturgy,  quoted 
above,  compare  the  following  epilogue  said  at  the 
end  of  a  late  liturgy  to  Marduk  : 

Choir : 

'Oh  lord,  not  wilt  thou  reject  me,  not,  oh  lord,  wilt  thou 

reject  me. 
Oh  lord,  divine  ram  of  heaven  and  earth,  not  wilt  thou 

reject  me. 
Oh  lord  Marduk,  not  wilt  thou  reject  me.' 

Priest  : 

'  He  that  renders  petition  am  1,  thou  wilt  not  reject  me. 

One  of  jiraj'er  am  I,  thou  wilt  not  reject  me. 

One  of  intercession  am  I,  thou  wilt  not  reject  me.* 
Choir  : 
'  A  father  who  has  begotten  I  am,  thou  wilt  not  reject  me. 

Oh  soon  repose,  thou  wilt  not  reject  me. 

How  long,  oh  lord  of  righteousness?  thou  wilt  not  reject 
me.' 

Priest ; 

'  "  Turn  thy  neck  unto  him  in  faithfulness,"  1  will  say  to  thee. 
"  May  thy  heart  repose,"  I  will  say  to  thee. 
"May  thy  soul  repose,"  I  will  say  to  thee. 
Thy  heart  like  the  heart  of  a  child-bearing  mother  ni.iy 

return  to  ita  place. 
Asa  child-bearing  mother,  as  a  begetting  father,  to  its  place 
may  it  return.' 2 
We  have  liere  a  fully  developed  penitential  prayer 
of  the  liturgical  type,  the  new  element  of  responses 
between  priest  and  choir  being  introduced.  The 
influence  of  the  private  confessional  is  obvious, 
and  this  public  intercession  was  probaWy  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  con  f assionals.  So  arose  under 
the  influence  of  the  public  recessional  the  prayers 
of  private  penance  said  in  secret  with  a  priest  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  temple  cloisters  and  chapels. 
Tliese  penitential  prayers  were  said  in  Sumerian, 
but  are  always  provided  with  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation for  the  more  important  lines.'  Tliey  were 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Sumerians  ;  the  pure 
Sumerian  prayers  of  that  type  were  probably  com- 
posed by  Semites.  They  are  the  direct  offspring 
of  the  er-Sem-ma,  but,  when  employed  for  private 
penance,  they  were  known  as  er-Sag  tug-mal, '  weep- 
ing that  appeases  the  heart.'* 

3.  The  er-Sag-tug-mal.— It  is  obvious  that 
prayers  of  such  formal  character,  said  in  the  sacred 
language  not  understood  by  laymen  and  requiring 
intonation,  could  not  become  popular.  The  ordinary 

1  Taken  from  the  epilogue  of  the  liturgy  to  Enlil  in  H.  Zira- 
mern,  Suineri^he  Kultlieder  aui  altitahylmiisch^r  Zeit,  no,  12, 
restored  bv  the  present  writer  from  a  Philadelphia  text  in  his 
Litvrgicat  Tpxtsfrom  Nippur. 

2  The  er.sem-jna  of  en-zu  ai^nar-mar  liturgy  in  S.  Langdon, 
Bahylmiiaii  Liturgies,  pp.  114-123. 

3  Pure  Sumerian  penitential  prayers  without  Semitic  trans- 
lations were  in  use,  as  is  proved  by  the  fragment  of  one  of  this 
type  in  Ijangdon,  Bab.  JAturgie?,  K.  11874  =  no.  64,  and 
C.  D.  Gray,  The  Shamash  Religious  Texts,  Chicago,  1901,  pL 
xiii.  K.  4796.  See  also  Langdon,  Sunierian  Liturgical  Texts, 
p.  118  (a  penitential  psalm  to  the  god  Aniurru). 

4  The  Semitic  rendering  was  probably  ifigH,  the  p'il^  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  This  identification  is  based  upon  ft  compari- 
Bon  of  iv.  Rawl.-  64,  no.  2,  lines  14  and  21,  HgU,  with  ib.  line  17, 
cr-iag-tug-inal,  and  rev.  19,  rr-iag-tug-mal. 
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Babylonian  and  Assyrian  preferred  the  services 
of  the  magic  cults,  where  he  said  his  prayers 
in  Semitic.  Consequently  few  of  the  liturgical 
prayers  of  penance  have  been  found,  whereas  a  large 
ana  increasing  number  of  Semitic  prayers  of  the 
secret  cults  are  known.  Only  educated  and  dis- 
tinguished laymen  employed  the  liturgical  prayers. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  ritual 
for  the  king,  where  they  are  intercalated  in  the 
service  of  a  magic  ritual  along  with  the  prayers  of 
*the  lifting  of  the  hand,'*  which  were  always 
accompanied  by  sacramental  ceremonies.  We 
possess  many  rituals  of  this  kind  both  for  kings  and 
for  laymen,  but  this  is  the  only  one  which  directs 
the  use  of  the  liturgical  penitential  prayers.  Tlie 
king  is  directed  to  recite  these  prayers,  or  some- 
times the  priest  recites  them  for  him.  In  this 
case  the  service  seems  to  have  been  performed  on 
the  roof  of  the  palace.^ 

Another  ritual  tablet  of  this  class  also  orders 
the  saying  of  an  er-Sag-tug-mal  to  Ishtar.*  So  we 
have  substantial  evidence  that  these  liturgical 
prayers  could  be  employed  in  the  magic  cults,  but 
•erhaps  only  in  the  rituals  for  kings  and  educated 
aymen.  Asurbanip.il  employed  homage*  and 
liturgical  prayers  to  appease  the  gods." 

Only  ten  penitential  prayers  of  this  kind  are 
kno\\n.  They  may  be  readily  detected  by  two 
easy  tests  even  when  the  literary  note  is  broken 
from  the  end  of  the  tablets.  Used  in  the  proper 
sense,  an  er-Sagtii/j-mal^  must  be  written  in 
Sumerian  with  interlinear  Semitic  version  and  be 
composed  in  liturgical  style.  The  penitential 
psalms  are  : 

(a)  and  (6)  On  a  neo- Babylonian  tablet  in  Berlin— one  psalm 
to  the  god  8akkut  and  one  to  Marduk.?  The  psalm  to  Sakkut 
Is  responsive,  but  that  to  Marduk  is  sung  for  the  penitent 
by  the  prieet. 

(e)  A  long  psalm  to  '  any  god '  and  the  best  example  of  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  contrition  for  moral  sin  ;S  aung 
throughout  by  the  penitent. 

(d)  Psalm  to  Aja,  consort  of  the  sun-god  at  Sippar ;  a  fine 
responsive  composition  which  imitates  the  public  interces- 
sions closely. 9 

(e)  Psalm  to  Innini-Ishtar  in  the  same  style  as  (d),  but  sung 
throughout  by  the  penitent.!" 

(/)  Fragment  of  a  beautiful  responsive  psalm  : 
*He  weeps  and  cannot  restraui  it. 
My  deeds  I  will  speak  of,  my  unspeakable  deeds. 
My  words  I  will  rehearse,  my  word  unrelatable. 
Yea,  oh  nn*  god,  of  mv deeds  I  will  speak,  my  needs  not  to 
be  told.'" 
ig)  FVagmeiit  of  a  psalm  similar  to  (/).'3 

'  See  below. 

3  This  ritual  for  the  atonement  of  a  king  will  be  found  in 
V.  R.2  64,  no.  2.  with  additions  on  pt.  10  at  the  end. 

*  H.  Zitnmern,  H^itrdge  zur  hfuntnts  der  bahylonischen 
Relvrion,  I^eipxig,  19IK),  p.  164,  no.  61. 

*  Takrihtu,  a  Semitic  word  for  liturgy  In  this  passageCO 
(v.  R.  iv.  S9). 

*  The  Semitic  prayers,  employed  only  in  the  magic  cult-s,  by 
long  association  in  the  cults  nf  atonement  for  royal  persons 
where  the  liturgical  prayers  were  also  permitted,  were  also 
erroneously  called  er-fiag-tu<}-inat ;  e.g.,  the  Seniitic  prayer 
addressed  to  Ishtar  in  a  ritual  for  a  sick  man  in  iv.  R.'-''66, 
no.  2,  obv.  26— rev.  6  Is  called  a  iu-il-ld,  which  is  the  proper 
title,  but  also  an  er-Sag-tugmnt,  which  is  erroneous. 

«  The  reading  er-6ag-tug-fja  Ih  aluo  possible. 
'Text  in  ReiHner,  SuineriHch-babylonischs  Ilpmfun,  no.  30; 
tr.  in  I^ngdon,  Bab.  Liturgi^n,  pp.  Ii;4-i:i0. 
■Text   in   iv.    R.    10.     The   principal   edd.  arc  H.  Zimmern 


BabploniMrJie  Bu$»pBalmen,  Leipzig,  1H86,  pp.  61-74,  and  in  I>er 
aiU  Orient,  vil.  pt.  HI.  PP-  22-24;  A.  Ungnafl.  in  H.  fJr.ss. 
man's    Altnrimtatischf    TexU    und    BUdsr,    Tiiblngen,    lifUU, 


p.   OOf.     The  a«lvanced  ethical  conception  of  sin  In  this  text 

Klnts  to  a  rather  late  dat«.  The  tablet  was  copied  from  a 
bvlonian  original  for  AHurbanipars  library. 

•Text  In  P.  Ilaupt,  Akkadtteh*  ujui  iniv\fri*chf  KriUchrift- 
UxU,  Leipzig,  1HS2,  p.  122  f.  ;  ed.  ZImmorn,  Hahylnnischt  luUn- 
pMolmfin,  pp.  61-fll  ;  A.  II.  Sayce,  Origin  and  (Jrvwlfi  of 
Rrdqirm'^OlL,  1KH7).  tx)n<lon,  1009.  p.  b'i:i. 

•OTcit  In  Ilaupt.  p.  linf.  ;  od.  Zlmmern,  Bah.  Dtisipsal- 
m^n,  op.  S.V61,  and  /Vr  att^  Orient,  vl(.  pt.  III.  [lOOfil  p.  24  ; 
Langffon.  .Vuiivirian  and  liafit/loniaji  /'gahns,  pp.  266-268 ; 
8avce.  p.  6'Z1. 

"  Text  from  two  fragmentary  duplicates,  iv.  R.  tfl,  no.  8  and 
S7,  no.  8  ;  ed.  Zimmern,  Bah.  tUumj'nnlmfn,  pp.  86-87,  and  Drr 


(A)  Responsive  prayer  in  imitation  of  a  public  intercession  to 

Enlil.i 
(t)  A  liturgical  prayer  similar  to  {h)  mentioning  an  bistorical 

event;  recited  by  the   penitent  (or  choir?);  possibly  an 

er-Kcm-ma  ;2  intercession  to  Ishtar. 
0")  Fragment  of  a  beautiful  prayer  to  a  god.s 

4.  Semitic  private  prayers.  —  Besides  these 
formal  penitential  prayers,  a  few  Semitic  prayers 
are  known  which  probably  represent  the  work  of 
lay  hynmologists,  and  hence  approach  more  nearly 
our  modern  standards  of  poetry.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  connexion  with  official 
worship.  One  of  the  best  and  longest  examples 
of  this  type  of  private  prayer  is  the  tine  appeal  of 
Asurnasirpal  I.  to  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  in  which  he 
intercedes  for  help  in  governing  his  kingdom  and 
mercy  upon  himself  as  a  sinner.  According  to  one 
passage  of  this  praj'er,  it  Avas  made  at  the  time 
when  the  king  dedicated  to  Ishtar  a  bed  of  ebony 
in  her  temple.*  Another  long  Semitic  prayer  to 
Marduk,  wliich  devotes  special  attention  to  this 
god's  mythical  deeds,  appears  to  be  a  real  act  of 
private  devotion  by  Asurbanipal  in  which  he  asks 
Zerbanit  to  intercede  for  him  with  Marduk.*  On 
an  even  more  abstract  and  ceremonially  detached 
plane  stands  the  well-known  hymn  and  prayer  to 
the  sun-god  in  which  the  best  Babylonian  ethical 
wisdom  is  discus.sed.®  A  long  but  badly  damaged 
secular  pra3'er  of  this  type  to  Nebo  contains  some 
remarkable  lines. 

'  Oh  lord  open  (hearted),  that  puttest  an  end  to  sorrow, 

Thou  of  wide  ears,  that  boldest  the  writing  tablet. 

Oh  Nebo  open-hearted,  that  puttest  an  end  to  sorrow, 

Thou  of  wide  ears,  that  boldest  the  writing  tablet, 

Oh  wise  lord,  thou  hast  become  angry  against  thy  servant. 
Upon  him  have  fallen  woe  and  suffering. 

In  the  billows  of  the  flood  he  is  thrown,  the  deluge  [mounts] 

over  him. 
The  shore  is  far  from  him,       far  away  is  the  dry  land. 
He  has  perished  in  a  deep  place,  upon  a  reef  he  has  been 

caught. 
He  stands  in  a  river  of  pitch,  he  is  caiight  in  the  morass. 
Take  thou  his  hand,  not  shall  thy  servant  be  brought 

to  naught. 
Cause  hia  sin  to  po  forth,         lift  him  from  the  river  of  pitch. 
Oh  Nebo,  take  lus  hand,  not  shall  thy  servant  be  brought 

to  naught.''' 


•il«  Ori^t,  Til.  pt.  III.  n.  26  ;  Kav-'e.  p.  626. 
*»Tvxt  In    V    R.20**:fvl    VMnrnt^Ttx,  Bab.  Btutpialman. 


pp. 


5.  Acrostics. — To  this  class  of  secular  prayer 
belongs  a  group  of  artificially  constructed  praj-ers 
arranged  in  sections  so  that  each  section  lias  the 
same  number  of  lines,  and  each  of  these  lines 
begins  with  the  same  vowel  or  syllable.  These 
initial  syllables  of  the  sections  spell  out  a  sentence. 

l>-33 ;  Sayce,  p.  621;    Langdon.  Sum.  and  Bab.  Psatms,  pp. 
268-271. 

1  Text  In  Iv.  R.  21*,  no.  2;  ed.  Zimmern,  Bab.  Bttsspttalmen^ 
pp.  78-85. 

2  Text  in  Iv.  R.  10,  no.  3  and  corrections,  pi.  4  ;  ed.  Zimmern, 
ih.  pp.  74-73.  The  colophon  is  broken  away  and  hence  this 
iiitercesaioii  may  be  the  epiloiriie  of  pome  liturgy.  Other  frasr- 
iiients  of  penitential  prayers  are  published  byT.  Meek,  BASS 
X.  pt.  1.  [1U13],  nos.  IG,  1(5  (fragments  of  three  different  prayers, 
one  of  which  is  also  published  In  Langdon,  Bab.  LiturgieSt 
p.  183),  and  17  ;  K.  4648  In  the  British  Museum  (unpublished)  is 
also  a  psalm  <ir  MiiH  class. 

»Text  in  iv.  R.  24,  no.  8;  of.  Ilaupt.  p.  208;  M.  Jastrow, 
Rfliginn  Bah}/lnnifnn  und  Assj/rifn^t,  Giessen,  11)05-13,  ii.  110. 
The  number  of  prayers  of  this  clans  was  certainly  more 
numerous  than  the  known  examples  would  lead  us  to  infer. 
A  tablet,  Rm.  2220.  In  the  Rrltish  MuHt-um  contains  a  few 
titlcH  of  such  prayers  ;  since  it  Is  a  fragment  of  a  large  tablet, 
it  originally  contained  a  long  list  of  these  liturgical  jisalms. 

«Text  in  ZA  v.  (IHDOJ  71>f.;  tr.  in  Langdon.  Tammuz  and 
Ishtar,  Oxford.  1914.  pp.  (Ifi-flfl. 

"Text  in  J.  A.  Crjiig,  Axityrian  and  Babylonian  Beh'gious 
TexlK,  Leijizlg,  iai>r.,  i.  2931  ;  ed.  ,1.  Ilehn,  in  BASS  v.  (1903] 
800-810  ;  P.  Jensen.  Texte  zur  aM-^yrisch-hahyloniiiohtn  RfUgion, 
nerlln.  1915,  pp.  108-117.  The  llrHt  lottern  of  the  lines  are  an 
acrostic  and  read  a-tm-ku  a6-ttttr-ha-an-apdi  6a  il-mi-ka  bu-ul-li- 
(a-ni-mrt  ma-ru-du-nk  da-li'li-ka  hi-ud-inl,  '  I  am  AHurbanipal 
who  ]>ray  to  thee  ;  grant  me  life,  oh  Marduk,  and  I  will  sing  thy 
praUe.' 

*  A  long  text  In  four  columns,  published  hy  0.  O.  Gray,  pla. 
(.,  II.,  ed.  ih.  pp.  12  23;  also  by  A.  .lercmias.  In  Uoncher,  ».w. 
•  Hhamash  '  :  see  aUo  Zinmiorn,  Dfr  attn  OmVnt,  xiii.  pt.  i.  [1911] 
p.  23:  A.  Schollnicyer,  ih.  y.  80 (T.,  and  V.  Jensen,  Trxte  zur 
a«ityitJich-bahylonifirhi>n  firhgion,  pp.  9ft-107. 

TTcxtIn  ZA  iv.  (1880}  ■.!52  2Bf.  and  250  f.  Similar  nrayers  to 
Mnrduk  are  publisberl,  i7>.  pp.  36-40,  and  ed.  Ilehn,  to.  pp.  31f>- 
826 ;  by  Hehn,  ib.  p.  802  f..  and  od.  pp.  8<m-373. 
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Naturally  a  composition  of  that  kind  was  bound 
to  extend  to  a  great  length.  The  best  example  is 
the  acrostic  published  by  Zimraern^  and  Craig.'- 
Tlie  text  is  badly  damaged  and  only  a  few  words 
of  the  acrostic  can  be  read  :  a-na-ku  .  .  .  ubbi-ib- 
ma  .  .  .  i-li  u  iar-ri,  '  1  am  ...  he  has  cleansed 
...  of  god  and  king.'  Naturally  the  name  of 
some  king  was  spelled  out  after  a-na-ku.  Each 
section  contains  eleven  lines,  and  each  line  is  ruled 
into  four  accents,  or  word-groups.  A  fragment  of 
an  acrostic  in  sections  of  four  lines  has  been 
published  by  Pinches*  which  is  obviously  a  royal 
prayer.  Only  one  word  of  the  acrostic  can  be 
read,  viz.  zi-kir-Su,  'his  name.'  The  best  example 
of  an  acrostic  in  sections  of  four  lines  is  a  fragment 
of  M-hich  only  three  sections  are  preserved.*  The 
lines  begin  and  end  with  the  same  syllable. 
*  He  whom  thou  hast  seized    not  shall  be  lifted  up  this  head] 

among  the  gods, 
Of  the  weak  and  down-cast     thou  establishest   the  [founda- 
tion), 
He  that  is  entangled  in  pit    looks  unto  thee. 

and  mire 
May  thy  good  wind  blow         and  I  be  delivered. 
I  h.ave  cried  unto  thee.  Oh    Receive  me  with  favour  and  I 

Nebo  1  shall  rejoice. 

I  am  fallen  low  among  men,    I  refuse  sleep. 
I  am  undone  like  magician      who  knows  not  what  he  shall 

pray  for. 
I  cry  aloud  to  the  gods,  loudly  calling. 

The  down-cast  who  puts  his    shall    be    satiated    with    abun- 

trust  on  thee  dance. 

Thoii  fortifiest  the  wall  of    and  establishest  the  foundation 

the  faithful,  thereof. 

Thou  givest  goodness  and  puttest  far  away  sin. 

The  stone  wall  of  the  wicked    thou  turnest  to  clay.' 

6.  Prayers  of  dedication.  —  Closely  allied  to 
these  uneeremonial  prayers  and,  like  them,  written 
for  special  occasions  are  the  numerous  prayers  con- 
nected with  dedications.  The  historical  inscrip- 
tions of  Sumerian  rulers  are  usually  written  upon 
objects  of  art  dedicated  to  a  deity.  At  the  end 
stands  invariably '  the  personal  petition  of  the 
king. 

E,g.,  the  deeds  of  Lugalzaggisi,  king  of  Erech,  are  written 
upon  a  vase  dedicated  to  Enlil  in  the  temple  of  Nippur  and 
conclude  with  a  prayer  in  prose.  *  May  Enlil,  king  of  the 
lands  to  Anu  his  beloved  father,  repeat  my  prayer  and  to  my 
life,  life  add.  May  he  cause  the  world  to  abide  in  peace.' «  A 
statue  of  Gudea,  patesi  of  Lagash,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ninharsag  to  commemorate  the  building  of  her  temple,  ends 
with  a  prajer,  *The  queen  who  in  heaven  and  earth  decrees 
fates,  Nintud  mother  of  the  gods  may  lengthen  the  life  of  Gudea 
who  built  this  temple.*  7 

The  Sumeriaiis  no  doubt  attached  a  magical 
influence  to  these  prayers.  They  produced  in  a 
positive  sense  the  intervention  of  the  gods  in  the 
same  way  as  the  curses  which  they  often  attached 
to  monuments  were  supposed  to  invoke  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  upon  those  who  violated  the  statue. 

The  Semites  did  not  imitate  the  Sumerian 
prayers  at  the  end  of  their  historical  inscriptions^ 
until  late  in  the  history  of  Babylonia.  All  the 
historical  inscriptions  or  Assyria  from  the  period 
of  the  early  rulers  of  Assur  to  the  reign  of  Asur- 
banipal  in  the  7th  cent,  end  with  a  curse.   Although 

1  ZA  X.  [18951  1-24. 

2  Craig,  i.  44-52.  See  for  a  tr.  Francois  Martin,  Textes 
retigieux  assyriens  et  babpianiens,  1st  ser.,  Paris,  1903,  pp. 
161-194. 

^  T.  G.  Pinches,  Texts  in  the  Babylonian  Wedge-  Writing, 
London,  1882,  pi.  15.  This  text  is  DT.  83  in  the  British  Museum 
and  has  been  studied  by  Sayce,  p.  514,  and  S.  A.  Strong,  PSBA 
xvii.  [1896]  131  ff. 

■•  Published  by  Strong,  pp.  138-141.  See  also  C.  Bezold, 
Catalogue  of  the  Cunei/onn  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum, 
London,  1889-99,  K.  8204. 

5  That  is  in  case  of  objects  dedicated  to  a  god. 

**  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerische  und  akkadisehe  K&nigs- 
inschrijten,  Le\pz\g,  1907,  p.  155  f. 

7  lb.  p.  67.  For  other  prayers  of  this  kind  in  the  Sumerian 
period  see  ib.  p.  83,  ix.  1-3,  p.  194  (z)  209  (a).  Note  especially 
the  fine  prayer  of  Arad-Sin,  king  of  Larsa  (ilj.  215  (d)  rev.). 

t*  The  Cruciform  Monument  of  Manishtusu,  e.g.,  ends  with  a 
curse  (L.  W.  King,  RAssyr  ix.  [1912]  104)  and  so  does  the  stele 
of  the  Code  of  Qammurabi.  The  historical  inscriptions  of 
yammurabi,  Samsuiluna,  and  Ammizaduga  do  not  end  with 
prayers. 
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m  Assyria  this  Sen)itic  conservatism  in  regard  to 
ancient  canons  of  historical  composition  remained 
to  the  end,  yet  we  possess  some  examples  of  prayers 
on  objects  dedicated  to  deities  as  early  as  the  i5th 
cent.,'  and  many  other  beautiful  Assyrian  prayers 
of  this  kind  in  later  reigns.^  These  are  regularly 
written  in  metrical  form.  The  following  are  the 
be.st-known  Senutic  prayers  of  this  kind  : 

(a)  A  hymn  and  prayer  on  a  gold  censer  dedicated  to  Mardult 
in  his  temple  at  Babylon,  by  Asurbanipal.3 

(&)  Hymn,  prayer,  and  curse  to  Nusku  written  on  an  image  of 
the  storm  bird.-* 

A  tendency  to  add  prayers  to  the  end  of  historical 
inscriptions  is  found  among  the  Semites  only  in 
Babylonia  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  a 
survival  of  Sumerian  influence.  The  Babyloni.an 
inscriptions  of  Asurbanipal  preface  the  curse  by  a 
prayer,"  and  one  of  them  ends  with  a  metrical 
[lenitential  prayer.*  The  full  consequence  of  this 
literary  movement  was  realized  in  the  historical 
inscriptions  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire.  Here 
from  Nabopolassar  onwards  the  records  of  these 
kings  end  with  admirable  prose  prayers,  and  the 
curse  disappears.  From  a  religious  and  literary 
point  of  view,  this  represents  a  great  advance  on 
all  preceding  historical  compo.sition.  The  prayers 
of  this  class  and  period  are  numerous  and  should 
be  referred  to  by  the  student  who  wishes  to  study 
the  secular  Semitic  prayers  at  their  best.  The 
following  prayer  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  intercalated 
in  an  unusual  manner  into  the  preface  of  his 
greatest  historical  inscription  (it  is  addressed  to 
Marduk) : 

'Without  thee,  oh  lord,  what  were  the  portion  of  the  king 
whom  thou  lovest,  whose  name  thou  callest  as  it  seemed  good 
to  thee?  Thou  directest  his  being  and  guidest  him  in  a 
righteous  way.  I  am  thine  obedient  prince,  the  creation  of 
thy  hand.  Thou  hast  created  me  and  hast  entrusted  me  with 
the  rulership  of  all  peoples.  According  to  thy  kindness,  oh 
lord,  with  which  thou  carest  for  all  of  them  cause  thy  majestic 
rule  to  be  merciful,  and  fear  of  thy  divinity  cause  to  be  in  my 
heart.    Grant  me  what  seems  good  to  thee. '7 

7.  Rise  of  the  Su-il-la  and  its  later  application 
to  private  prayer  in  incantations.— By  far  the  most 
important  and  numerous  class  of  prayers  are  the 
so-called  '  prayers  of  the  lifting  of  the  hand ' ' 
which  arose  out  of  the  curse  in  the  Sumerian 
incantations.  In  the  early  period  the  ritual  of  the 
incantations  consisted  in  acts  of  symbolic  magic 
accompanied  by  an  invocation  to  one  of  the  deities 
and  a  curse.  The  whole  was  said  by  the  priest. 
The  afllicted  person  in  this  period  was  supposed  to 
have  been  attacked  by  the  demons.  Gradually  a 
more  ethical  view  of  sin  arose,  in  which  the  priests 
attributed  the  invasion  of  the  spell  (mamit)  and 
the  flight  of  the  man's  protecting  deity  to  the 
penitent's  own  immoral  deeds."  Pari  passu  with 
this  higher  conception  of  sin  increased  the  ten- 
dency to  secure  divine  intervention  by  prayer  and 
confession  of  these  sins.  Hence  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Babylonians  developed  a  ritual  of  atone- 
ment, which,  while  preserving  the  magic  acts  and 

1  A  short  Semitic  prayer  at  the  end  of  a  memorial  tablet  of 
the  scribe  of  ASuruballif.  king  of  Assyria  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent.,  will  be  found  in  King,  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria, 
London,  1902,  pp.  3SS-390.  The  tine  prayer  of  A5urna§irpal  I. 
in  the  12th  cent,  cited  above  is  really  a  dedicatory  prayer 
written  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  bed  to  Ishtar. 

2  Cf.  the  dedication  of  a  statue  of  Nebo  by  a  governor  of 
Calah,  i.  R.  35,  no.  2 ;  J.  Pinckert,  Hymnen  und  Gebete  an 
Nebo,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  27. 

^  The  text  is  known  only  from  a  copy  by  an  Assyrian  scribe  ; 
text  by  Strong,  JA,  new  ser.,  i.  [1893]  365  f.,  and  Craig,  pp.  10- 
13;  ed.  Martin,  pp.  46-63. 

4  Text  known  only  from  an  Assyrian  copy,  published  by 
Craig,  p.  35  f.  ;  ed.  Martin,  pp.  134-138. 

6  See  the  cylinder  inscr.  L2,  record  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Ebarra  in  Sippar  (C.  F.  Lehinann,  Saniafiiiumukin,  Leipzig, 
1892,  pt.  ii.  19-21). 

6  Lehniann,  pt.  ii.  21-23,  inscr.  43. 

7  Langdon,  Die  neubabylonische  Kimifjsinschr^ten,  Leipzig. 
1912,  p.  122,  lines  55-72.  The  prayers  of  this  class  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  each  inscription  m  this  volume. 

8  Sumerian  ht-il-la,  Semitic  nis  kdti. 

9  On  the  principles  of  the  Babylonian  atonement  see  art. 
Expiation  and  Atonement  (Babylonian). 
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the  curses,  introduces  loug  prayers  to  the  deities 
by  the  priest  and  penitent.  Finally,  a  stUl  higher 
ritual  resulted  in  banishing  the  priest's  prayers 
entuely  and  assigning  them  all  to  the  sinner.  In  a 
ritual  oi  t!ie  latter  class  the  ])riest  confiued  himself 
to  the  acts  of  magic  which  accompanied  the  prayers. 
Usually  the  directions  for  the  magic  ritual  are 
written  after  each  prayer  said  by  the  man  seeking 
atonement  from  sin  or  healing  of  disease.  Some- 
times the  prayers  of  the  penitent  are  written  on 
one  set  of  taljilets  and  the  ritual  for  the  priest  on 
another.'  Prayers  said  by  a  penitent  are  called 
'  lifting  of  the  hand,'  and  were  always  said  in  the 
vernacular  familiar  to  laymen.  In  those  rituals 
where  the  priest  took  over  a  portion  of  the  prayers 
tt-e  find  them  named  by  an  ancient  liturgica,!  term 
ki-[iub],  '  prostration.'  The  priests  almost  invari- 
ably employ  Sumerian  in  their  prajers  of  the 
magic  rituals,  which  were  private  ceremonies. 

Since  the  ceremonial  prayers  of  private  penance 
were  evolved  by  the  Semites  directly  from  the 
epilogues  of  the  Sumerian  liturgies,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  the  prayers  introduced  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  secret  magic  cults  were 
modelled  upon  classic  Sumerian  incantation  rituals. 
In  fact,  an  Assyrian  catalogue  of  official  liturgies 
and  recessional  psalms  adds  also  a  long  list  of  titles 
of  Sumerian  prajers  of  the  '  lifting  of  the  hand ' 
to  various  gods,-  and  a  small  fragment  of  another 
catalogue  contains  several  more.'  Since  these 
have  Sumerian  titles,  they  perliaps  may  go  back, 
like  the  liturgies,  to  Sumerian  times.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  iu-illa  in  these  catalogues 
ilesignated  a  liturgical  public  prayer.  Only  at  a 
later  period  did  the  term  applj-  to  the  Semitic 
prayers  of  penitents  in  the  m.igic  rituals.  The 
present  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  incanta- 
tion ceremonies,  as  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Semites  in  the  age  or  ^ammurabi,  allbrded  any 
opportunity  for  the  prayers  of  the  sinner.  They 
were  too  ritualistic  and  priest-ridden  to  permit  of 
«-uch  concessions  to  laymen.  Nor  had  they  risen 
to  the  necessary  conceptions  of  sin  to  produce 
private  prayers  as  we  have  tliera  in  the  later  cults. 
When  tfiey  passed  on  their  rites  of  atonement  to 
the  Semites,  tliey  had  probably  arrived  at  the 
?^tage  in  which  the  priest  alone  adds  prayer  to  the 
ban  and  the  magic  ritual.  These  priestfy  prayers 
were  called  ki-htb  in  the  Sumerian  ceremonies, 
.■ind,  when  the  Semites  introduced  their  beautiful 
prayers  for  the  sinner  into  those  ceremonies,  they 
called  them  iu-il-la  ;  since  they  take  the  place  of 
the  ancient  '  curse,'  they  invariably  bear  also  the 
title  '  incantation.' 

8.  Prayers  of  the  older  type  in  Semitic  times ; 
the  kisub  of  liturgies  applied  to  priests'  prayers.— 
Ceremonies  of  atonement  ol  the  Sumerian  type  in 
which  the  priest  said  part  of  the  prayers  on  oclialf 
of  the  sinner  persisted  in  the  Semitic  religion  of 
Habylonia.  These  are  of  course  bilingual,  said  by 
the  priests  in  Sumerian  and  possibly  interpreted 
to  the  penitent  by  means  of  the  Semitic  interlinear 
version.  The  following  are  the  best  known  ex- 
amples of  this  class  : 

(a)  A  lonjf  hllinKiial  pmycr  to  the  Bun-(cod,  tolloircd  by  r 
8«tnttic  prayer  of  the  penitent ;  part  of  a  ritual  of  atone- 
ment for  the  kinff.<  A  portion  of  tho  priest's  prayer  is  aa 
follows : 
'  To  free  the  tiound,  to  heal  tho  sink  Is  In  thy  power. 
Th.;  (jod  of  this  n)an  for  his  son  xtandii  humbly  before  thee  to 
acomptlMh  faithfully  the  frceiuff, 

>  B.O.,  the  rituals  for  one  of  tlie  rlt^-s  of  atonement  in  the 
'housi*  of  wttNtilfn:*  {bit  rimki)  will  by  found  In  Zimmern, 
RfUrtl'if,  I')'.  I'.-i-Kifi.  The  tahlftn  *>t  prayeni  to  be  salil  by  the 
penit«nl  (ficre  tho  kinif)are  also  partially  nrexerveti  (see  L.  W. 
King,  Uftt't/t'infan  Mfvnc  ntut  Sirrcery,  lyonuon,  IHlKi,  no.  1). 

J  iv.  II.  M,  Hi.  U-  iv.  m. 

■1  No.  103,  In  I*nK'lon,  WrtA.  Liturttia. 

♦Text  Iv.  U.  17  :  rd.  A.  Hchollinoyer.  SumfriJirh-babploniKhe 
ll[/mrun  urvl  firlifle  an  SaintOt,  Ha'lerlmm,  Iftl'J,  no.  2. 


The  lord  bas  sent  me  ; 

Yea,  the  ^reat  lord  of  Eridu  has  sent  me. 

St..ind  forth  and  learn  his  comniand  and  render  his  decision. 

When  lliou  marchest  the  dark-headed  people,  thou  directest : 

The  light  of  peace  create  for  him,  and  so  may  his  trouble  be 
smoothed  out. 

Punishment  for  sin  has  been  laid  upon  a  man,  son  of  his  god. 

His  limbs  are  afflicted  with  pain  ;  he  lies  sutfeving  with 
sickness. 

Oh  sun-god,  observe  the  "  lilting  of  my  hand." 

Consume  his  food,  receive  his  drink-oflering  and  his  god  place 
at  his  side. 

At  thy  command  may  his  punishment  be  forgiven,  his  con- 
demnation removed. 

That  which  binds  him  let  be  undone,  from  his  sickness  may 
he  live. 

As  long  as  he  lives  may  he  speak  of  thy  majesty. 

And  I  the  mai;ician,  thy  servant,  will  sing  thy  praise.' ' 

(6)  Part  of  a  similar  series  containing  the  priest's  prayer  to 
shaniash  and  the  first  line  of  the  penitent's  Semitic  prayer. 
.\  portion  of  the  Sumerian  has  no  interlinear  version.2 

((0  Fragment  of  a  similar  series.  Only  the  prayer  of  the 
I)riest  to  Shamash  is  preserved.  The  last  lines  duplicate 
no.  (()).s 

(rf)  Fragment  of  a  similar  series.  Only  about  half  of  the 
priest's  jtrayer  to  Shaniash  is  preserved.* 

((')  A  complete  series  of  prayers  in  the  '  house  of  washing '  for 
the  healing  and  atonement  of  a  king.  The  ser\ice  begins 
by  a  long  prayer  of  the  priest,  after  which  follows  a  section 
from  the  lower  type  of  incantations,  and  then  a  short 
Semitic  prayer  of  the  king;  finally  a  long  i>raycr  of  the 
priest.    This  service  is  also  said  to  Shamash.^ 

(/)  Fragment  of  an  incantation  ceremony  to  Marduk.  The 
end  of  one  of  the  penitent's  prayers  in  Semitic  and  most  of 
one  of  the  priest's  prayers  are  preserved.^ 

(f/)  A  complete  prayer  of  a  priest  addressed  to  Shamash  as  an 
ini-antation  to  deliver  a  woman  at  childbirth. "^ 

(A>  I'Yagment  of  a  ceremony  in  the  house  of  washing,  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  priest's  prayer  and  the  end  of  the 
penitent's  prayer.s 

(0  Fragment  of  a  ceremony  addressed  to  Bau,  goddess  of 
healmg  ;  portions  of  the  priest's  prayer  and  beginnings  of  a 
few  lines  of  the  penitent's  prayer.'* 

(;)  \  priest's  prayer,  called  an  *  incantation  and  prayer  of 
prostration  to  tiie  setting  sun,*  with  catch.Une  for  a  succeed. 
U)g  Sumerian  prayer.  >** 

(A-)  -\  long  and  nearly  complete  bilingual  prayer  to  the  moon- 
god  is  called  a  iu-il-la  by  the  scribe,  but  it  has  more 
similarity  to  the  epilogues  {er-^m-ma)  of  litiu-gies  than  to 
tlie  prayers  of  priesUs  in  the  magic  ceremonies.^'  It  wa^ 
followed  by  a  similar  Sumerian  prayer.  This  tablet  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  series  of  liturgical  prayers  probably 
written  for  public  sen-ices  and  closely  related  to  tlie 
liturgies.  *2 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Babylonians 
employed  the  word  iu-il-la  origiii.ally  for  a  Su- 
merian public  prayer,  and,  although  we  have  but 
one  example  of  these,  yet  the  catalogue  shows  that 
they  possessed  a  great  number.  The  titles  of 
prayers  in  the  im-antations  were,  therefore,  taken 
from  the  musical  terminology  of  the  public  services. 
Tho  name  of  the  choral  passages  in  the  liturgies 
(kiitih)  was  given  to  the  Sumerian  prayers  of  the 
prie-<t8  in  these  magic  rituals,  tind  the  name  of 
public  solo  prayers  of  the  temple  choristers 
[iu-il-la)  came   to  designate  the   pi'ayers   of   the 

1  This  class  of  priiyer  usually  has  the  title,  eniiii-enim-ma  ki- 
[kH-hi-iiii\  ttingir  X  kam,  *  An  incantation,  prayer  of  prcstratiou 
to  the  gml  .\.'  This  title  was  taken  from  an  old  liturgical  term, 
kikMlt,  melody  in  a  public  liturgy. 

'J  Text  iv.  U.  20,  no.  a ;  ed.  Schollmeyer,  no.  4. 

*  iv.  R.  28,  no.  1 ;  Schollmeyer,  no.  6. 

*  iv.  R.  19,  no.  21  ;  Zimmern,  DfV  alU  Oritnt,  vii.  pt.  lil.  p.  16  ; 
SclioUmeyer,  no.  .S. 

•''  Text  in  v.  U.  f»Of. ;  restored  and  edited  with  omission  of  the 
interlinear  version  in  I,angdon,  Svinerian  Urammar,  Paris, 
I'.ill,  pp.  187-10(3;  Schollmeyer,  no.  1. 

li  iv.  R.  29,  no.  1 ;  cd.  C.  ¥.  Fossoy,  pp.  301-869 ;  Hehn, 
pp.  8.14-S37. 

^  Meek,  no.  1. 

s  tlrav,  Shamanh,  pi.  vi. ;  ed.  Schollmeyer,  no.  20. 

•Text  bv  Craig,  jil.  IS  ;  ed.  Martin,  p.  <0. 
10  Text  bv  G.  IJorlin,  in  ItAtsi/r  I.  IlKsrt)  l.'.7-101  with  tr. ;  see 
also  Schollmeyer,  no.  7.    The  purpose  of  this  ceremony  remains 
oliHcure.     It  may  |>o»Bihly  belong  to  a  scries  of  jirayers  for  the 
dedication  of  a  temple  or  sonte  siniilar  service. 

"  Text  hi  iv.  R.  It;  ed.  K.  <1.  Perry,  lliimnrn  und  Ofbele  an 
Sin.  Ix'ipzig,  1007,  no.  1  ;  and  K.  Combe,  //wf.  rfn  culte  do  Sin, 
Pans,  lOOS.  no.  1 ;  Zimmern,  Orr  alle  Orient,  vll.  pt.  hi.  p.  11  f. 
I'lie  title  of  t.his  prayer  was  entered  In  the  lyitalogue  (lyangdon, 
Itiih.  hif  iiri/iV-s,  no.  io:{,line  H)aiid  the  title  of  the  colophon  flim- 
ma  1/rni/n  i}\r-ra  in  the  sanio  catalogue  (line  III). 

1^  The  bilingual  pra>  er  said  at  the  close  of  tlio  public  sen-Ices 
of  the  New  Year  festival  bv  a  jiriwil  Is  also  called  ku-il-la  (K.  H. 
Weissbaoh,  liahylowsche  MifwUfn,  Leipzig,  1908,  pp.  36-41  ;  Iv. 
It,  18,  no.  2). 
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laymen  in  these  incantations.  Both  of  tliese 
literary  terms  have,  therefore,  a  double  usage  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which  proves  clearly 
enou^rh  that  the  prayers  of  incantation  ceremonies 
areol  much  later  orijjjin  tlian  the  liturgies. 

9.  The  Su-il-Ia  prayers  of  the  magic  cult. — 
From  every  point  of  view  the  prayers  of  the 
lajTiien,  said  in  their  own  veruacuJar  Semitic, 
form  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of 
private  devotional  literature  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians.  The  tendency  to  regard  moral 
transgression  as  the  cause  of  divine  anger  resulted 
in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  prayers  of  the 
penitent.  Most  of  their  best  rituals  of  atonement 
have  eliminated  the  prayers  of  the  priests 
entirely.  We  possess  a  large  number  of  these 
prayers  of  *  the  lifting  of  the  hand  '  to  be  used  as 
the  books  of  the  various  rituals  appoint.  They 
follow  one  another,  each  to  a  dillerent  deity,  while 
the  priest  performs  the  necessary  rites  of  magic. 
All  the  known  tablets  of  prayers  of  this  class 
belongtothe  late  period,  as  we  must  expect;  for 
fervent  intercession  based  upon  a  fci»iritual  con- 
sciousness of  sin  is  of  slow  growth  in  any  religion. 
It  never  was  attained  by  the  Sumerians, 
and  the  Semites  themselves  advanced  to  these 
higher  forms  of  atonement  only  after  2000  years 
and  more  of  their  consecutive  history.  These 
prayers,  despite  their  fine  literary  composition 
and  lofty  sentiment,  always  bear  the  title 
'incantation  and  lifting  of  the  hand,'  but  the 
foi*mer  title,  implying  a  low  type  of  religion, 
appears  here  only  because  these  prayers  belong  to 
tiie  eecret  rituals  of  the  priests  of  atonement.  It 
is  possible  to  give  only  lists  of  groups  of  these 
prayer-tablets,  since  their  number  is  very  great. 

The  earliest  known  incantation  rituals,  in  which 
the  prayers  are  either  partly  or  wholly  assigned  to 
the  laymen,  belong  to  the  city  of  Assur,  capital  of 
the  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  probably  belong 
to  the  period  of  Tiglathpileser  i.^  and  his  sue* 
cessors.  These  have  been  recently  excavated  by 
the  German  Oriental  Society  on  the  site  of  modern 
Kalah  Shergat.  Tiie  religious  texts  recovered  by 
the  Germans  at  Assur  were  not  published  until 
late  in  1915,^  and  consequently  Assyriologists  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  critical  editions  of 
them.  The  following  list  of  tablets  in  the  official 
publications  will  contain  the  more  important  of 
the  early  Assyrian  prayers  of  this  class  : 

No.  23 :  portions  of  two  prayers  to  Marduk.  Ritual  accom- 
panies each  prayer.3 

No.  25  :  part  of  a  prayer  to  Nebo  followed  by  the  ritual  and 
bepnning  of  a  prayer  to  Marduk.*    The  Mardak  prayer  w.^.^ 
employed  in  many  other  eervicea  and  will  serve  as  a  good 
example  of  these  Semitic  compositions  : 
'  Mighty  and  glorified  one,        splendid  one  of  Eridu, 
Loity  prince,  first  born  of  Nudimmud, 

Marduk  the  terrible  one,         who  niaketh  Eguira  to  rejoice, 
Lord  of  Esagila,  help  of  Babylon,  who  showetb  mercy  unto 

Ezida, 
Who  giveth  peace  unto  the  eoul,  chieftain  of  Emahtila,  who 

reneweth  life, 
Protecting  shadow  of  the  land,  sparing  the  wide-dwelling 

peoples. 
Regent  of  the  sacred  chapels  everywhere, 
Thy  name  is  good  in  the  mouth  of  peoples  everywhere. 
Marduk,  great  lord,  merciful  god, 

By  thy  mighty  command  may  I  live  and  prosper  and  look 
upon  thy  divinity. 

1  12th  century. 

2  E.  Ebeling,  EeihchriftUxU  otis  Ass^ir  ReligiiiBen  Inhalte, 
Berlin,  1915,  pts.  i.  and  ii, 

3  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  these  prayers  addressed  to  the 
same  god.  A  similar  service,  in  which  a  succer-ision  of  three 
prayers  to  Nebo  occurs,  will  be  found  in  King,  Bab.  Matnc, 
no.  22.  The  first  prayer  to  Marduk  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  following  note. 

4  The  Marduk  prayer  is  known  from  a  service  employed  at 
Nineveh,  where  it  occurs  as  the  first  prayer  on  one  of  the 
tablets  of  a  series  (King,  Bab.  Magic,  no.  9).  Naturally  both 
copies  came  from  Babylon.  It  has  been  ed.  by  llehn,'BASS 
V.  [1905]  347-349).  A  nearly  complete  duplicate  is  the  first 
prayer  in  Ebeling,  no.  59. 


AVhatsoever  I  plan  may  I  attain. 

Fix  justice  in  my  mouth. 

Cause  to  be  words  of  goodness  in  ray  heart. 

M;iy  guard  and  watchmen  speak  of  (my)  good  deeds. 

May  my  god  stand  at  m,\'  right. 

May  my  goddess  stand  ut  my  left. 

Jlay  a  savinj,'  god  be  faithtui  at  my  side. 

Oh  grant  to  speak,  and  hear  and  be  gracious. 

The  word  which  I  utter,  even  as  I  utter  it,  may  be  favour- 
ably received. 

Oh  Marduk,  great  lord,  bestow  life. 

Command  that  my  sou!  live. 

May  I  enjoy  unto  satiety  walking  in  purity  before  thee. 

M;iy  Enhl  rejoice  for  thee,  and  Ka  he  glad  for  thee. 

May  the  gods  of  the  universe  adore  tliee. 

And  the  great  gods  make  kind  thy  heart.' 

Tliis  prayer  was  followed  in  the  Aa^ur  service  by  another  to 
Manhik,  then  by  one  to  Sin,  the  inoon-god,  and  finally  by  one 
to  Eiilil.    After  each  the  scribe  gives  tlie  ritual  for  the  priest. 

No,  26:  a  ceremony  in  whicti  the  priest  introduces  the 
penitent  to  Marduk,  explaining  his  sorrows  in  Semitic.  Then 
follows  a  very  long  prayer  to  Marduk  by  the  penitent.  The 
service  ends  with  a  comi'licated  and  long  ritual. 

No.  32  contains  a  long  prayer  to  Shamash  preceded  by  a 
ritual. 

No.  55  contains  a  prayer  to  Shamash.  As  no  ritual  ia  given, 
it  probably  belongs  to  a  series  in  which  prayers  and  ritual 
were  );iven  on  separate  tablets. 

No.  58  contJiins  a  prayer  to  Shamash  and  four  to  Nusku,  the 
fire-god,  without  ritual. 

No.  6y  begins  with  the  prayer  to  Marduk  translated  above, 
and  is  followed  by  one  to  Enlil. 

No.  G3  contains  only  one  long  and  beautiful  prayer  to  Enlil 
without  ritual. 

N«.'.  SO  begins  with  ritualistic  directions  for  the  priest,  after 
which  follows  a  long  prayer  of  the  penitent  to  Shamash, 

The  Asurbanipal  library  has  been  up  to  the 
present  our  principal  source  of  information  con- 
cerning these  rituals  of  atonement.  The  tablets 
of  prayers  and  ceremonies  belonging  to  that 
collection  have  been  published  together  in  King's 
Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery^  and  they  have 
been  widely  studied  in  special  monographs. 
These  ceremonies,  however,  have  never  received  a 
proper  scientihc  treatment,  since  tlie  various 
monographs  founded  upon  them,  by  selecting  only 
prayers  for  a  particular  deity,  dissect  the  cere- 
monies and  omit  the  rituals.* 

Prayers  of  *  the  lifting  of  the  hand'  from  Baby- 
lonia are  also  well  documented.  The  longest,  and 
in  many  ways  the  finest,  of  all  these  Su-il-la 
I>rayers  is  addressed  to  Ishtar  and  contains  110 
lines.  2  Several  tablets  from  ceremonies  of  this 
kind  belong  to  the  collection  of  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia  and  have  been  published 
by  D.  W.  Myhrman,  Babylonian  Hymns  atid 
Prayirs. 

No.  12  contains  a  prayer  of  'the  lifting  of  the  liand '  to 
!?hamaflh  by  the  king  Shamash-shum-ukm,  Ordinarily  these 
prayers  contain  a  blank  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 
the  layman.  This  and  no.  18,  a  prayer  to  Marduk,  and  Ebeling, 
no.  55,  a  prayer  to  Shamash  by  Asurbanipal,  are  tlie  only  known 
instances  where  the  text  gives  the  name  of  the  pc-rson  who 
used  it.  In  fact,  we  have  two  Assyrian  ceremonies  which 
employed  Myhrman,  no.  12,  both  with  "the  usual  blank  space  for 
the  name  of  the  layman, 8 

No.  17  :  a  prayer  to  Enlil,  and  first  line  of  the  next  prayer  to 
Ninlil.  This  i>ra\  er  illustrates  Babylo.;i;\n  religion  at  its  best  :■* 
'Oh  lord  magnified,        fortress  of  the  heaven  spirits. 

Councillor  of  the  earth  spirits,        solicitous  prince, 

Oh  Enlil,  lord  magnified,        fortress  of  the  heaven  spirits, 

Councillor  of  the  earth  spirits,        solicitous  prince, 

Self-renewing,  the  utterance  of  whose  mouth  is  unalterable, 

The  word  of  whose  lips  no  god  has  put  aside, 

Lord  of  lords,  king  of  kings,  father  wlio  begat  the  great 
gods, 

Lord  of  fate  and  of  the  designs  of  things,  ordering  heaven 
and  earth,  lord  of  the  lands. 


1  The  various  prayers  to  Sin,  Shamash,  Marduk,  etc.,  are  thus 
taken  out  of  their  connexion  in  these  ceremonies  and  grouped 
together  for  special  study.  This  method  is  peculiar  to  the 
Leipzig  school  of  Assyriologists. 

-  Text  in  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  0/  Creation,  London,  1002, 
ii.,  appendix  5 ;  ed.  in  i.  22"2-237.  See  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cimeiform 
Parallels  to  the  OT,  New  York,  1912,  pp.  153-161,  and  literature 
cited. 

s  King,  Bab.  Magic,  nos.  6  and  10.  This  prayer  was  ed.  by 
Schollinever,  no.  14.  See  corrections  to  this  edition  in  .4J"S/. 
xxix.  I19i31209. 

4  Ed.  S.  Langdon,  PSBA  xxxiv.  [1912]  152-156;  corrections 
by  Zimniem,  ZA  xxviii.  [1913]  68.  The  same  prayer  was 
employed  in  Assyria  by  the  king  at  the  dark  of  the  moon  (King, 
Bab.  Manic,  no.  19). 
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Whocompletest  judtrment,  whose  commandment  changes  not. 

Fixing  the  fates  of  the  gods  altogether, 

By  thy  order  humanity  has  been  begotten. 

Of  king  and  prefect,  the  being  thou  deftnest. 

Since  to  create  god  and  king  rests  with  thee, 

And  thou  hast  caused  the  weak  to  attain  the  measure  of  the 

strong. 
Among  the  multitudinous  stars  of  heaven, 
Oh  lord,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee.  I  adore  thee,  and  my  ears 

are  unto  thee. 
The  fate  of  my  life  decree. 
Command  that  my  name  he  created. 
Undo  the  evil.        create  for  roe  justice. 
Pour  out  upon  me  a  form,  bestow  upon  me  abundance. 
Put  upon  me        thy  vast  abundance. 
May  god  and  king        hold  me  in  esteem. 
May  lord  and  prince        do  what  I  command. 
-May  there  be  unto  me        one  that  sees  me. 
In  the  assembly  of  elders        may  my  speech  be  heard. 
May  the  protecting  spirit,  commanding  acceptance  of  prayer 

and  mercy, 
Daily  walk  with  me. 

May  the  gods  adore  thee.        may  the  goddess  seek  thee. 
And  I  thy  servant        would  live,  would  prosper. 
Thy  neatness  I  would  glorify,        thy  praise  I  would  sing." 

All  the  prayers  discussed  in  the  above  section 
are  designated  by  the  literary  note  Su-il-la,  but 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  literature  of  this 
kind.  The  incantation  rituals  of  the  lower  types, 
such  as  the  MalflU  and  Surpu  series,  often  contain 
incantations  which  are  real  prayers,  and  they  are 
often  repeated  by  the  laymen.  But  the  scribes  do 
not  dignify  them  by  the  name  iu-il-la,  and  on  the 
whole  the  distinction  which  they  made,  evidently 
on  a  ceremonial  ba.sis,  holds  good.  In  the  Su-il-lu 
we  have  a  real  prayer  in  which  the  sinner  takes 
no  part  in  the  ritual.'  In  the  other  ceremonies, 
where  he  utters  the  incantations,  he  himself  takes 
part  in  the  macic  ritual.  Consequently  the  incan- 
tations not  designated  as  hi-il-la  are  on  the  whole 
ol  a  lower  type  as  literature  and  from  a  religious 
point  of  view. 

10.  The  ba-gur-da-kam  prayers. — We  possess 
one  tablet  of  prayers  which  has  the  subscription, 
'  Incantation  to  cause  god  and  goddess  to  repent.*' 
Since  all  prayers  are  incantations,  we  have  here  in 
reality  evidence  that  the  Babylonians  possessed 
at  least  some  series  of  private  prayers  for  laymen, 
absolutely  untrammelled  by  magic  rituals.  We 
may  perhaps  assume  too  much  by  this  estimate  of 
Babylonian  religion,  for  which  this  tablet  is  at 
present  our  only  evidence.  But  the  three  prayers 
whiili  here  follow  each  other  are  so  lofty  nnd 
fervent,  and  the  second  and  third  so  monotheistic, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  crediting  the  Baby- 
lonians with  having  attained  this  the  highest  level 
of  all  religion— private  prayer. 

A  few  lines  of  the  second  prayer  will  confirm 
this  criticism. 

'  My  god,  I  know  not  the  sine  of  .  .  . 

Thy  revered  name  scortlngly  have  1  spoken  ' 

Thy  titles  have  I  forgotten  and  mightily  h.ivc  I  .  .  ,  f 

Thy  work  in  time  of  trouble  have  f  neglected  ? 

Thy  boundaries  have  I  transgressed  ? 

)Iany  are  my  sins ;  as  1  have  done,  mayeat  thon  not  requite. 
Oh,  my  god,  sever  and  undo,        free  the  toils  of  my  heart. 
Forget  my  folly,  receive  my  prayer. 

Turn  my  sins  unto  favour '•' 


1  In  ft  letter  to  the  king  conceming  a  list  of  ritual*  of  the 
nam-bur-tri  aeries  (aec  below)  the  priest  of  Incantation  refers  to 
the  prayers  or  incantations  in  that  service  as  iu-i7-/a,  :iimI 
the  letter  impllea  that  the  priest  himself  said  them.  This 
lllualrates  the  indefinite  application  of  iu-il-la.  Here  it  Is  used 
for  the  lower  type  of  prayer  allied  to  the  real  incantations. 
Sec  R.  F.  Ilarjtcr,  Attyrinn  ami  Itabi/Umian  Lrllrm.  Chicago. 
1802,  I.  23 ;  ed.  E.  Behrens.  Auyritcliliabiilonuiciit  Itrit.Je, 
Leipzig,  ltX)d,  no.  7. 

1  Craig,  il.  0  f.,  and  duplicate  In  Myhrinan,  no.  14  ;  ed, 
lAngdon,  rSftA  xxxlv.  (1012176-79;  important  correctiona  in 
ZA  xxvlll.  (10131  71,  and  A.ISLxxx.  (10141  IJa.. 

*  In  Crmlg,  p.  1.3 f.,  will  Im-  found  a  tablet  with  prayers  which 
pr'.'.nlily  Imtong  to  this  type  of  service.  Here  even  the  super- 
•cripllon,  iiplH,  which  precodca  all  prayer»,  U  omitted.  Tn  an 
advnnciKl  typo  of  ritual  bclotigs  the  tahlot  In  Oraig,  pp.  U>-18, 
mtored  by  l^ngdon. /(/luur  xiii,  Mmil|  lOlk-117,  from  Kbeling 
no.  lit.  The  prayers  ore  adrlrcmca  to  Tanimui  and  lahtar  atid 
are  neither  pref»ced  nor  ended  by  a  literary  not«  to  designate 
them  «s  Incmntiillons. 


II.  The  prayers  of  the  nam-bur-bi  series. — A 
much  more  extensive  series  of  atonement  rituals 
existed,  apparently  designed  for  the  use  of  those 
upon  whom  had  fallen  some  misfortune,  by  which 
the  Babylonians  inferred  that  the  gods  were  turned 
against  a  man,  and  that  atonement  was  necessary. 
This  series,  which  aimed  at  providing  for  all  sorts 
of  emergencies,  bore  the  title  nam-biir-hl,'  'the  re- 
demption.' An  event  of  e^l  augury  having 
occurred,  the  priests  selected  for  the  person  con- 
cerned that  part  of  the  series  which  applied  to  his 
case.  Much  magic  was  employed,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate man  repeated  a  Semitic  prayer  provided  by 
these  books  for  the  occasion. 

E.g.,  the  136th  tablet  provided  for  the  event,  '  If  a  man  has 
lost  or  [dropped]  into  the  river  a  cylinder  seal  or  a  stone  pestle  CO.' 
After  an  elaborate  ritual  to  cleanse  1;hat  man's  house  by  the 
priest,  the  man  himself  prays  to  Ishtar.  The  ritual  closes  with 
other  complicated  ma-jical  acts. 2  Another  tablet  of  this  series 
provides  for,  '  If  evil  si^ns  and  omens  come  upon  a  king  and  his 
land."  3  The  ritual  seems  to  have  preserved  parts  of  two  prayers 
said  by  the  king  or  his  dele^.ite.* 

Prayers  and  rituals  from  this  series  are  frequently 
prescribed  by  astrologers  at  times  of  unfavourable 
omens. °  A  letter  from  one  of  the  priests  of  atone- 
ment to  the  king  refers  to  the  nam-biir-bl,  '  If  the 
moon  and  Saturn  stand  together  in  a  misty  ring,' 
which  was  taken  as  an  evil  omen.'  In  the  same 
letter  the  priest  speaks  of  having  read  21  tablets  (!) 
of  this  series  to  avoid  the  ominous  events.  Another 
letter  to  the  king  informs  him  of  a  nam-bur-bl  at 
the  time  of  an  earthquake.'  Another  letter  men- 
tions an  astrological  event  for  which  the  series 
provided  no  prayers  and  rituals.* 

Most  of  the  great  rituals  of  atonement  contain 
prayers  employed  as  incantations ;  consequently 
the  number  of  these  compositions  is  well-nigh  un- 
limited. A  ritual  for  purifying  a  newly-built 
house  to  prepare  it  for  the  o\vner's  occupation  con- 
tains two  prayers  intercalated  with  the  ritual.' 
The  prayers  of  the  priests  in  the  rituals  of  the 
New  Year  celebrations  during  the  first  eleven  days 
of  Nisan  belong  to  tlie  public  ceremonies  and  are 
said  in  a  mixture  of  Sumerian  ami  Semitic.  These 
bear  the  title  Sub,^"  always  employed  for  the 
Sumerian  praycis  in  distinction  from  the  Su-illa, 
or  Semitic  prayers,"  and  were  probably  accom- 
panied by  music.''-' 

12.  Prayers  of  preparation  (ikrib).—Theintricate 
and  comprehensive  reli^,iiius  literature  of  the  Baby- 
lonians iirovided  rituals  and  prayers  for  every 
conceival)le  necessity,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 

I  The  Setnitic  loan-word  was  probably  iuiin-bur-bH  (iv.  R. 
17ft,  lf> :  King,  Bab.  Matjic.  no.  tS'lVl) ;  nam-ftttr  means  '  freeing,' 
*  \inl)in<ling,'  and  bi  means  'to  speak.'  The  same  element  oi 
Is  found  in  gag-bi  —  inAtnilu,  'curse.*  For  narn-ftlir-^tl  Bee 
Behrens,  (>p.  0.5-97. 

»  Text  in  Craig,  p.  66  f.  ;  ed.  Martin,  pp.  212-247. 

t>  iv.  R.  Ofl.  Restore  the  catch-line,  Aumma  id&li  itt&ti  aidti 
ana  Sarri  u  ituiii-ht  I'ftftit. 

4  See,  for  partial  tr.,  Bahyloniaca,  iii.  26,  and  Schollmeyer, 
no.  6.  A  similar  ritual  certainly  belonging  to  this  scries  and 
also  performed  against  astrological  omens  is  King,  Bab.  Magic, 
no.  «■.!. 

^  See  R.  C.  Thompson,  Rfportg  oj  the  .Vagiciang  and  At' 
trolinfers,  London,  IKlKJ,  nos.  88  and  82. 

s,!^HmTna  Sin  u  Sajnai  ana  tarbofi  zinnatu  ibkti  iminii 
(llar)>er.  iMIert,  i.  23,  IS), 

7  llarpi-r,  IMlfrn,  no.  366,  11. 

"  A  p;irl,iat  eclipse  of  the  rising  sun  (.ib.  no.  470). 

"Text  in  Craig,  ii.  761..  and  Zimmern,  7, A  xxlll.  (1900]  369. 
See  also  Langdon.  '  llabylontan  Magic.*  In  A'cwnfio,  xv.  (1014]289, 
and  .letisen.  p.  64. 

'0  An  abbreviation  of  hiMib. 

II  The  hi-il-la  deslgniited  also  Sumerian  prayers  of  the  priOBtH, 
as  already  stated.  When  employed  in  this  sense,  they  are 
related  to  the  kiiub  or  Sub,  the  dilTorence  consisting  i>ro't)ably 
ill  the  use  of  a  musical  accompaniment  for  the  kiiub  or  Ihib 
Iiravers. 

'i  The  text  of  the  New  Year  rituals  will  be  found  in  Iv.  R.  4(1. 
and  ItAimiir  viii.  (1911)  42  (\<y  1'-  Khorme).  These  texts  preserve 
most  of  the  prayers  and  rituals  for  the  days  2nd  61  h  Nisan.  An 
unplaced  fragment  was  published  by  Ilebii.  pp.  31IH-40I).  and  ed. 
pp.  :i76-3H().  The  final  prayer  of  this  aervieo  on  11th  Nisan  la 
I'nlled  liliu-it-la  (see  above).  Some  of  these  ])ubllc  prayers  wore 
translated  by  l*ngdon  In  Kxp  vii.  vlll.  (lO(lll)  16.1-168. ' 
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ant  parts  of  a  priest's  duties  was  to  prepare  himself 
properly  for  his  sacred  services.  Undoubtedly  the 
prayers  provided  for  such  preparation  were  exten- 
sive, but  our  sources  supply  us  with  adequate 
information  upon  only  one  point.  The  diviners 
(baril)  invariably  prepared  themselves  for  consult- 
ing the  omens  revealed  on  sheep's  livers  by  per- 
forming long  purificatory  rites  interspersed  with 
prayers  to  the  deities  Shamash  and  Adad,  who 
presided  over  the  art  of  augury.  These  prayers 
are  not  called  incantations,  nor  do  they  bear  any 
of  the  Sumerian  literary  indices  bo  common  to  the 
prayers  of  the  official  cults.  This  points  to  their 
Semitic  and  comparatively  late  origin.  They  were 
classified  as  ikrio  prayers — a  pure  Semitic  expres- 
sion.' These  prayers  all  end  with  a  formula  which 
is  practically  unvaried  : 

'  In  all  that  I  offer  to  you,  oh  Shamash  and  Adad,  stand  by  ;  in 
my  discourse,  my  prayer,  in  whatsoever  I  do,  in  the  inquiry 
which  I  present  let  there  be  trustworthiness.' 

13.  Liturgies  or  public  prayers.— For  their  public 
worship  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  adopted 
that  of  the  Sumerians,  without  any  appreciable 
change.  And  they  continued  to  use  in  the  daily 
liturgies  of  that  vanished  people  the  language  in 
which  they  were  originally  written.  Semitic 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  presented  a  close  parallel 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  still  conducts 
most  of  its  formal  public  service  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written.  An 
investigation  of  the  liturgies  must  concern  itself 
primarily  with  the  origin,  evolution,  and  use  of 
Sumerian  public  worship.  Wlien  the  liturgists  of 
the  late  Sumerian  period  finally  constructed  the 
long  public  services,  the  Semites  adopted  them  as 
sacred  books,  and  in  many  cases  we  can  trace  the 
use  of  these  litanies  from  Sumerian  days  to  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  Many  of  the  late  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian editions  are  edited  with  partial  interlinear 
versions  ;  sometimes  musical  (to  us  unintelligible) 
notes  are  added  ;  comments  and  variant  readings  ' 
often  encumber  the  text,  but  the  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  ancient  Sumerian  original  is  remark- 
able. Perhaps  a  few  of  the  epilogues  which  were 
later  adopted  as  psalms  of  private  penance  (er-Sag- 
tug-mal)  arose  in  Semitic  times,  but  even  this  is 
uncertain. 

14.  Public  prayer  older  than  private  prayer. — 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  complicated 
rituals  of  the  Semites  the  prayers  of  private  devo- 
tion are  the  product  of  the  Semitic  mind.  Even 
the  formal  prayers  in  which  the  priests  took  part, 
although  composed  in  Sumerian,  were  probably 
the  work  of  Semites.  There  is  no  proof  that 
Sumerian  worship  possessed  any  of  these  private 
or  public  solo  chants  of  the  priests.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  they  originated  the  Sumerian  Su-il-la 
prayers  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  alongside 
of  the  Semitic  Su-il-la  prayers.  But  these  were 
public  prayers,  chanted  by  a  priest  and  closely 
related  to  tlie  choral  liturgies.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  Sumerian  people,  apparently  incapable  of 
individualism  in  worship,  found  the  full  expression 
of  their  religious  psychology  in  common  devotion. 
And  devotion  en  'masse,  public  songs  participated 
in  by  the  whole  people,  arose  at  an  extremely  early 
period.  The  Sumerian  cared  only  to  lose  himself 
in  the  fellowship  of  religious  experience. 

15.  Origin  of  liturgies.  —  It  is  difficult  for 
moderns  to  umlerstand  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted mankind  in  constructing  religious  serWces. 

1  Most  of  the  ikrib  prayers  and  rituals  will  be  found  in  Zim- 
mern,  Beitrdfje,  pp.  190-219.  A  ritual  of  barii  preparations  con- 
taining ikrib  prayers  to  Adad  and  Sin  will  be  found  in  Perry, 
Uymnen  und  Geiete  an  Sin,  pp.  24-28.  Another  fragment  of 
the  same  ritual  with  prayers  to  the  astral  deities,  moon,  Jupiter, 
and  Venus  is  published  by  Langdon  in  RAssj/r  xii.  [1915]  189- 
192. 

2  E.ri.,  see  the  much  glossed  text  iv  R.  30,  no.  1 ;  ed.  in 
Langdon,  Sum.  and  Dab.  Psalms,  pp.  247-265. 


In  Sumer  they  began  by  using  short  chants  based 
upon  some  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  city. 
From  the  beginning  music  was  essential  to  those 
public  choral  threnodies,  and  the  earliest  known 
compositions  are  characterized  by  refrains.  In  the 
early  period  anterior  to  the  last  dynasty  of  Ur 
each  Sumerian  city  seems  to  have  possessed  its 
own  cor])us  of  sonowful  litanies  based  upon  local 
calamities  in  its  long  history.  At  present  Sumer- 
Imu  antiquities  have  produced  only  fragmentary 
e.\:iraples  of  the  public  services  of  the  early  period.' 
lint  a  few  of  these  short  threnodies  survived  and 
\\ere  current  in  the  Ur  and  Isin  periods,  when  the 
complicated  liturgies  were  being  worked  out. 
The  following  public  choral  service  of  Lagash  will 
illustrate  the  origin  of  these  compositions  (here  the 
words  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  Bau,  the 
mother-goddess  of  Lagash) : 

*  Oh  city,  alas  the  treasures  I  my  soul  sighs  for  thee. 
My  city  Girsu,  alas  the  treasures  I  my  soul  sighs  for  thee, 
oil  brick-walls  of  Lagash,  alas  the  treasures  I  my  soul  sighs 

for  thee. 
Oh  abode  of  temple  Ninnu,  alas  the  treasures  !  my  soul  sighs 

for  thee. 
Oh  my  high  altar  of  Nina,  alas  the  treasures  1  my  soul  sigha 

for  thee. 
Oh  brick-walls  of  my  Sirar,  alas  the  treasures !  my  soul  sighs 

for  thee. 
Oh  ye  highlande(?)  of  Lagash,  alas  the  treasures  I  my  soul 

sighs  for  thee. 
Of  my  city  the  treasures  are  scattered. 
In  shining  Girsu  the  children  are  tlistressed. 
L'nto  the  interior  of  the  city,  oh  day  of  woe  ! 
Unto  the  exterior  of  Girsu,  oh  sorrow,  my  holy  place. 
\\ithin  the  splendid  sanctuary  the  transgressor  came. 
li'to  my  abode  the  transgressor  came, 
llnto  joyful  .  .  .  the  transgressor  came. 
Unto  the  consort  of  the  great  hero  the  transgressor  came.2 
From  their  queen  he  caused  him  to  go  forth. 
From  their  temple  the  august  queen  he  caused  to  go  forth. 
The  queen  of  my  city  with  misery  lis  afflicted] 
Tlie  mother,  the  wild  cow  queen,  with  misery  [is  afflicted] 

My  city  my  father  gave  as  a  gift. 

Girsu  Enlil  cared  for  faithiully. 
In  my  city  which  he  3  ruined  altogether. 
In  Lagash  which  he  ruined  altogether. 
In  Sirar  which  he  ruined  altogether. 
In  Nina  which  he  ruined  altogether, 
Oh  afflicting  shepherd,  I  will  appease  thee. 
Oh  afflicting  shepherd,  let  me  appease  thee. 
Oh  lord  of  lamentation,  by  the  woe  of  my  citry,  by  the  woe  of 

my  temple,  accept  repose  (?).'* 

These  early  single  song  compositions  were  probably 
named  after  the  musical  instruments  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  their  composition.  The  liturgy  trans- 
lated above  was  called  an  er-Sem-ma,  '  lament  on 
the  double  flute.'  All  the  known  early  liturgies 
are  of  this  class.  It  is,  however,  probal>le  that 
other  song  services  were  accompanied  by  stringed 
instruments,  particularly  the  lyre,  and  Avere  called 
'lament  on  the  lyre."  Choral  passages  of  this 
kind  were  always  known  as  sir,  '  song,'  to  desig- 
nate them  as  liturgical  in  character.  A  pronounced 
tendency  to  enlarge  these  single  song  services  until 
they  became  of  considerable  length  manifested 
itself  at  all  the  great  temple  schools.  Some  of 
them  extend  to  nearly  100  lines. 

16.  Rise  of  a  standard  breviary.— As  a  national 
consciousness  slowly  permeated  the  disunited 
Sumerian  communities,  and  the  national  myths 
and  epics  became  common  property,  the  various 
liturgical  schools  began  to  borrow  from  each  other. 
If,  e.g.,  a  choral  song  of  Nippur  possessed  attrac- 
tive words  and  a  successful  melody,  the  liturgists 
of  other  cities  adopted  it  into  their  own  breviary, 
inserting  a  line  or   lines  to  mention  their  own 

1  They  are  cited  in  Langdon,  Bab.  Liturgies,  p.  i,  note  3,  and 
one  is  partially  tr.  in  PSBA  xxxiv.  [1912]  166. 

-  Note  how  the  people  inadvertently  forget  the  situation  and 
reveal  the  real  fact  that  they  themselves  are  wailing. 

2  The  pronoun  refers  to  Enlil ;  all  calamity  was  attributed  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods. 

^  Text  inCun.l'exts,  xv.  22,  London,  1902 ;  variant  in  Zimmern, 
Sumerische  Eultlieder  aus  allbahplonischer  Zcit,  no.  2,  rev.  ii. 
10-42  ;  ed.  in  Langdon,  Sum.  and  Bab.  Psalms,  pp.  2S4-2S7. 

6  See  Langdon,  Bab.  Liturgies,  p.  xixviii,  and  p.  xlv,  note  1. 
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temples  and  city.'  The  various  lamentations  to 
the  weeping  niotlier  tended  to  produce  catholicity, 
for  she  was  a  common  possession  of  all  Sunieriau 
worshippers.  Thus  the  growth  of  a  standard 
breviary  received  on  all  siiies  a  powerful  impetus. 
And  the  priests  of  the  prosperous  and  cosmopolitan 
age  of  Ur  and  Isin  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
snort  songs.  They  desired  longer  services,  more 
variety  in  melody,  and  more  dogmatic  theology. 
They  began  to  evolve  longer  liturgies  by  the  some- 
what crude  proce.ss  of  compiling  a  few  old  songs 
without  regard  to  their  content.'  But  such  un- 
certain procedure  was  not  tolerated  to  any  great 
e.\tent.  The  hymnologists  naturally  insisted  upon 
working  out  a  single  religious  idea  and  upon 
designing  each  liturgy  for  the  worship  of  a  single 
deity.  They  chose  some  ancient  single  song  service 
for  tne  first  melody,  reducing  it  to  moderate  length. 
The  second  melody  was  made  by  an  extract  from 
some  old  song.  In  this  way  the  liturgists  obtaiueil 
the  long  services  of  20  to  30  melodies,  all  selected 
from  songs  addressed  to  the  same  deity.  Finally, 
the  rule  obtained  that  the  next  to  the  last  melody 
should  be  a  special  theological  litany,  in  which  tlie 
names  of  all  the  gods  are  sung  to  a  refrain  peculiar 
to  that  service.  This  '  titular  melody '  is  followed 
by  the  liturgical  prayer,  er-iem-ma,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  er-iag-tug-nial,  as  explained  above. 

17.  The  word. — tn  most  of  these  long  liturgies 
we  find  at  least  one  song  to  the  '  word,'  always 
described  as  the  cause  of  all  calamities.  In  the 
case  of  those  liturgies  sung  to  the  great  gods  the 
wonl  is  described  as  going  forth  from  the  mouth 
of  God  to  execute  His  judgment  upon  sinful  man- 
kind. In  the  weeping  mother  litanies  the  word 
seizes  upon  this  mother-goddess,  causin"  her  to 
wail  with  her  people.  For  all  the  liturgies 
addressed  to  the  mother-goddess  (Bau,  Gula, 
Innini)  represent  her  not  as  angered  against 
humanity,  but  as  sharing  their  sorrows  and  wail- 
ing witli  tliem  in  their  lamentations. 

18.  The  canon  of  liturgical  literature. — Altliough 
we  now  know  a  very  large  number  of  these  litur- 
gies either  complete  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in 
rragnientary  condition,  we  are  far  from  possessing 
the  whole  number  of  the  series  of  songs  which 
formed  the  canon  of  sacred  literature.  The  scrilif  s 
of  the  Isin  period  probably  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
first  lines  of  all  liturgies  that  had  received  ecclesi- 
itstical  sanction.  Their  number  must  have  been 
large,  possibly  600  or  700.  At  any  rate,  the  canon 
was  closed  by  the  Snmerian  litur'^sts  themselves. 
Even  in  A-ssyria,  wliicli  adopted  the  entire  Sumer- 
ian  canon  of  sacred  liturgy,  we  find  no  mention  of 
any  A.ssyrian  city  or  temple.  The  local  cults  of 
these  northern  Semites  came  too  late  to  be  entered 
into  the  songs  of  the  public  services,  and  tliey 
present  tlie  curious  spectacle  of  a  great  people  who 
said  their  public  prayers  in  liturgies  wliich  never 
made  any  reference  to  theni.^elves. 

LiTBftATi'RB. — h'or  the  pmyers  of  the  private  cult*  and  the 
piibhc  solo  prayers  ot  prieiitM  the  entire  literature  is  cited  In  ttio 
notes.  Tlie  suliject  of  lilur;,'ic8,  which  Is  much  more  extensiv** 
and  fiitfirMilt,  rnay  he  studied  in  the  foilowinff  worlts : 

I.  Texts. — G.  Rcisner,  Sumerisch-babylmiinche  Uymiun, 
Berlin,  181W3;  H.  Zimmern,  SunufriMdu  Kulllkdfr  hmj*  atl- 
haiiyionitcher  y.fit.  L^ripziif,  1912-13;  S.  Langdon,  Baf/i/loniftn 
Liturtjieg,  Paris,  l'.ll:i  ;  H.  Radau,  '  Miscellaneous  Suinerian 
Texts,"  tn  Uiiprfcht  A  niiir>eTnaTy  Vnluyne,  I^olpzijf,  lltw,  pp. 
374— *.'>7,  Sttinerian  Itymrui  and  l'rayer»  tn  god  iVin-/6,  I'hlla- 
delphia.  1011 ;  D.  W.  Mybrman,  liabylunian  lljiviun  and 
Prayers,  do.  linO;  Langdon,  *  Krai;ment  of  a  Hahyloniim 
L)turi{v'(n<iM"ni>i«i,  ill.  241-210).  Paris.  11)10;  L.  W.  KiuR. 
Cunfi/firm  TexU  Jrnm  Dabt/tonian  TabUU  in  the  liritikh 
Mtutuin,  Ixinilon,  IMtl;  LanKdon,  Sumrrian  Liturgical  TuxIh 
/rum  Xippur,  I'hiladelphia,  ll>17. 

II.  TtusHi.ATWKB   AN  11    iSTERPKtTATlOHa,  —  Langdon, 


I  See  lAntrdon,  .S'ljin.  and  liah.  Pnalmat  pp.  202-296,  a  Nippur 
•nnir  employed  at  l«r  and  lAria. 

•The  l.est  example  of  a  service  of  this  kind  Is  Zimmern, 
S\untrufh*  KtUttit<l»r.  no.  I'.  '\  curious  norvice  maUo  by  Joinintc 
sontfs  to  Tammuz,  Kiilil,  and  lUii. 


Swrterian  and  Babptonian  P&-alme,  Paris,  1909,  Babylonian 
Lihirgies,  Snmerian  Liturgical  Texts,  and  Public  Worxhip  in 
Babylonia  (in  the  press)  ;  Zimmern,  '  Babylonische  Hymnen 
und  Gebete,  in  Dcr  atte  Orient,  xiii.  pt.  i.  [Leipzig.  1911]. 

S.    1..AXGUON. 

PRAYER  (Buddhist).— I.  General.— Buddhism 
teaches  that  there  is  no  personal  creator  or  ruler  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  perfection  of  religious  and 
moral  ideals  rests  solely  on  one's  own  self- 
perfection.  Thus  in  the  Buddhist  religion  there 
18  no  room  for  prayer,  in  the  sense  of  a  petition 
or  solicitation  addressed  to  a  god.  This  was  tliu 
reason  why  Buddlia  so  carefully  guarded  again.sl 
tlie  use  of  prayer  (maiita,  Skr.  mantra)  addresseil 
to  a  god  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a  certain 
benelit  through  his  sjiecial  favour.'  But,  wher 
prayer  is  understood  in  a  broader  way,  there  is 
the  Buddhist  prayer  as  an  expression  of  earnest 
faith,  determined  intention,  as  a  means  of  self-per- 
fection in  Buddhist  ideals.  Moreover,  the  Buddnist 
religion  developed,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
in  the  direction  of  adoring  him  not  only  as  a  perfect 
human  personality  but  as  an  embodiment  of  uni- 
versal truth,  i.e.  in  tlie  conception  of  the  liharma- 
kaya.  Tn  this  developed  form  an  individual  striv- 
ing for  the  attainment  of  bodhi  ('  enlightenment ') 
stands  to  Buddha  in  the  relation  of  the  disciple 
to  the  Master,  and  of  the  saved  to  the  Saviour. 
Here  the  practice  of  expressing  the  earnest  inten- 
tion of  realizing  Buddhahood  gradually  took  the 
form  of  solemn  vows  taken  to  commit  oneself  to 
practise  Buddhist  morality,  assisted  by  encourag- 
ing assurance  given  by  Buddha,  in  his  actual 
presence  or  in  spiritual  manifestation.  Many  of 
these  vows  are  in  reality  prayers,  addressed  to 
Buddha  as  well  as  to  the  universal  truth  revealed 
by  him.  These  vows,  or  prayers,  are  called 
pranidhdna  in  Sanskrit  (Va,\\  pamdhdna). 

Now,  in  the  Pali  books,  panidhdna  means  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  a  certain  idea  or  object, 
which  helps  in  tranquillizing  the  mind. 

•Th.at  (iisciple  eho\da  ctmcentrate  (panidtxhitabbam)  his 
mind  upon  &  certain  thing  {attha)  as  the  condition  of  trantjuil- 
lizinj^  ;  when  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  that  tranmiillizing 
condition,  cheer  arises  and  from  cheer  joy  arises  .  .  .  (Then  he 
should  think)  I  shall  concentrate  mind  upon  this  thing  and  this 
thing  liein^f  reaUzed  I  shall  now  dwell  on  that.'  '^ 
In  this  sense  panidhdna  is  a  general  name  for 
various  endeavours  to  calm  and  concentrate  mind, 
such  as  pasadha,  repose  or  faith  in  the  Three 
Treasures  and  Buddhist  morality ;  clUianda, 
earnest  desire  for  realizing  supernormal  powers 
(iddhi) ;  sati,  thought  intently  fixed  on  Buddha 
and  his  teachings,  etc.*  Indeed,  Buddhism  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  these  terms,  ideas,  and  practices 
of  mental  concentration  and  spiritual  drill,  and 
they  all  play  the  part  of  jnayer  or  orison,  with  a 
special  eiupliasis  laid  on  the  concentration  of  mind 
on  a  certain  point  of  Buddhist  trutlis.  These 
experiences  are  described  hy  similes  which  enable 
us  only  to  guess  what  were  the  ett'octs  of  the 
mental  concentration  ;  and  the  total  result  of  the 
spiritual  exercise  may  be  formulated  iis  a  direrl, 
a.s8urance  and  personal  experience  of  the  unity  of 
existence,  which  may  be  expresseil  as  an  expansion 
of  self  or  an  absorption  ot  the  cosmos  into  self. 
There  are  prescribed  formula)  for  these  practice-* 
of  meditation  and  for  their  results,  and  these 
capital  passages  in  tliosorijitures  served  as  manuals 
of  practice  as  well  as  a  kind  of  prayer,  in  the  sense 
of  inspiration  and  assurance.  H-ci.,  the  fourfold 
faith  {pii,iiid/in)  mentioned  above  and  the  seven 
stages  of  enlightenment  (hdjjhuiifjn)  were  used  for 
expelling  the  pain  of  disease,  though  the  real 
import  of  these  meditations  consisted  in  something 
more  and  deeper  than  mere  guards   against  ills. 

1  For  the  use  of  mantra  In  later  forms  of  lluddhism  floe  art. 

TaN'IKA. 

^Sadiyultn,  xlvll.  10(rTS  •■d.  v.  Ifid). 

3  tiiiMllar  i/f>rms  are  vipaMuanU,  gatmitba,  pariycjtanAt  ehMo 
vimutii,  jbaiM,  etc.  ;  cf.  art.  Kniics  anu  MoriAtiTr  (Duddbisl). 
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It  was  the  same  with  the  fourfold  infinite  expansion 
of  mind  {apjiamdna-chelo-vimutti)  against  hatred 
and  ill-will  and  for  realization  of  love,  compassion, 
etc." 

Buddhist  ethics  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
thought  and  intention  as  the  source  of  bodily  acts 
and  utterances  of  speech.  It  is  on  this  ground 
tiiat  the  concentration  of  thought  is  so  persistently 
insisted  on  in  the  various  methods  of  meditation 
and  carefully  formulated  in  their  descriptions. 
Thought  may  be  expressed  in  utterance,  whether 
in  reciting  the  holy  texts  or  in  confessing  one's 
faith,  and  these  expressions  naturally  take  the 
form  of  prayer  as  found  in  any  other  religion. 
Prayer  in  this  sense  is  not  a  petition,  but  an  utter- 
ance of  devotion  to  the  Buddhist  cause,  of  deter- 
mination to  accomplish  Buddhist  ideals,  of  con- 
viction in  the  final  destiny  of  mankind  to  reach 
Buddhist  perfection. 

Thus,  Buddliist  prayer  is  an  expression  as  well 
as  an  inspiration — an  expression  of  belief  and 
intention  and  an  inspiration  of  ideal  and  zeal.  As 
an  expression  of  faith,  Buddhist  prayer  pays 
homage  to  Buddha,  to  his  truth  and  community, 
mostly  in  adoration  and  exaltation,  which  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  confession  of  faith.'  As  an 
inspiration  of  ideal  aspiration,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  solemn  vow  to  commit  oneself  to  efforts  in  moral 
perfection,  equally  on  the  part  of  Buddha  himself 
and  on  that  of  his  followers.  The  latter  aspect 
liad  an  important  bearing  on  the  significance  and 
development  of  Buddhist  prayer,  because  it  was  this 
aspect  that  stimulated  the  Buddhists  not  only  to 
follow  tlie  Master's  steps  but  to  emulate  his  work. 
The  ideal  perfection  of  Buddhist  morality  consists 
in  the  attainment  of  the  tathagata-ship,  on  the  part 
of  every  Buddhist,  and,  just  as  Buddha  Gotama  is 
said  to  have  passed  a  long  training  of  the  bodhi- 
snfh'a  ■  ship,  every  Buddhist  is  expected,  in 
Mahayana  Buddhism,  to  be  a  bodhisattva  (cf. 
art.  Ethics  and  Morality  [Buddhist]).  The 
essential  condition  in  starting  for  the  bodhisattva 
training  is  regarded  as  an  earnest  determina- 
tion (chitta-utpada)  to  go  through  the  severe 
discipline  of  bodhisattva  morality,  and  the  deter- 
mination is  expressed  in  the  vow  or  prayer  (prani- 
dhdna).  The  vows  are  addressed  to  a  certain 
Buddha,  who  testificates  the  oaths  and  gives 
assurance  for  their  fulfilment.  This  act  of  Buddha 
is  called  vyakarana,  '  encouraging  assurance,' and 
is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  vow.  After 
the  address  of  the  vow  to  Buddha  and  its  accept- 
ance by  him,  a  bodhisattva  is  expected  to  do  the 
works  of  self-perfection  with  the  wish  to  dedicate 
all  the  merits  of  his  works  to  the  Buddhist  cause, 
i.e.  for  the  sake  of  all  fellow-beings,  that  they  may 
participate  in  the  joint  stock  of  merits  (punya- 
ksetra)  and  proceed  on  the  all-embracing  sole  road 
of  Buddliist  perfection. 

2.  Buddha's  own  prayer.— This  model  of  taking 
vows  is  narrated  in  the  introduction  {Nidana- 
katha)  to  the  Jataka  stories,*  where  Buddlia's  first 
start  on  his  long  training  is  told  in  the  adoration 
of  his  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  a  remote  past 
ihat  a  Brahman  Sumedha  took  vows  before  the 
Buddha  Dipaiikara  to  march  on  the  way  to 
Buddhahood  ;  and  indeed  this  Sumedha  proved,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  be  worthy  of  his  determina- 

1  Recitation  of  holy  texts  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  serves  as  credo,  prayer,  hymn,  ritual, 
and  inculcation  at  the  same  time.  A  collection  of  the  sacred 
t«xts,  called  the  Parittam,  is  most  widely  used  among  the 
Buddhists  of  the  south.  In  the  north  and  east  the  text  used 
varies  according  to  sects,  but  the  most  widely  used  one  is  the 
Lotus  (Saddharmapu^darika). 

2  See,  e.g.,  Ratana-sutta  in  Sutta-nipata  (SEE  x.  [1893]  pt. 
ii.  pp.  36-39). 

i Jataka,  ed.  V.  FausboU  (i.  11-28),  tr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  London,  18f  11,  pp.  10-18  ;  H.  0.  Warren, 
Biuldltism  in  Translation^,  Cambridge,  .Mass.,  1000,  pp.  14-31. 


tion    and    finally    became     Buddha    Gotama,    or 
Sakyamuni.     The  vows  say  : 

'Since  now  I  make  this  earnest  wish  iudhikdrai. 
In  presence  of  this  Uest  of  Men, 
Omniscience  sometime  I'll  achieve. 
And  multitudes  convey  acrosn. 

I'll  rebirth's  circling  stream  arrest, 

Destroy  existence's  three  modes  ; 

I'll  climb  the  sides  of  Doctrine's  ship  [dhamma-nat'a]. 

And  men  and  gods  convey  across  ' 

(verses  C7  and  68,  Warren's  tr.). 
Then  Buddha  Dipahkara  gives  assurance  of   the 
fulfilment  of  the  vows  (verses  71-80),  and  Sumedha 
further  commits  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  ten 
methods  of  perfection  (pdrami).     Wlien   he  con- 
cludes his  solemn  pledge,  the  whole  universe  gives 
response  to  the  vows. 
'Now  pondering  these  conditions  ten, 
Their  nature  [sabhava],  essence  [sarasa],  character   [lak- 

khana]. 
Such  liery  vigor  had  they  all. 
That  all  the  worlds  ten  thousand  quaked  '  (verse  176). 

This  corresponds  to  something  like  a  voice  from 
heaven — the  prayer  is  accepted  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  a  metaphor,  and  behind  it  lies  the  meta- 
physical idea  of  the  oneness  of  existence,  the  unity 
of  dhammatd  (the  fundamental  nature  of  things). 
All  existences  are  one  in  their  basic  nature  ;  there- 
fore the  vows  taken  and  prayers  expressed  are  ad- 
dressed to  a  certain  Buddha  as  well  a.s  to  one's  own 
self  and  to  the  whole  existence,  while  the  accept- 
ance of  the  prayer  is  expressed  in  Buddha's  vyaka- 
rana, whose  consequences  are  the  cosmic  response 
and  the  bodhisattva' s  practice  of  the  ten  parami. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  told  about  the  prelimi- 
nary tr.aining  of  Buddha,  in  the  Mahasanghika 
booK  Mahavastv,.^  There  the  deeds  (chdryd)  of  the 
bodhisattva  are  classified  in  four  stages  :  (1)  deeds 
in  accordance  with  his  inherent  good  nature 
{prakj-ti),  (2)  deeds  in  accordance  with  his  vows 
(prariiilhdna],  (3)  deeds  in  accordance  with  his 
ideals  {anuloTna),  i.e.  the  practice  of  the  six /larot- 
mitds,  (4)  deeds  in  accordance  with  the  indefatig- 
able virtues  (anivartana).''  Then  tlie  story  of 
Buddha's  conversion  is  told.  Buddha,  when  he 
was  a  Brahman,  determined  to  perfect  himself, 
and  expressed  his  desire  and  determination  in 
presence  of  the  Buddha  Dipahkara  and  his  con- 
gregation.    The  prayer  says : 

'  Indeed,  let  it  be  so,  th.at  I  could  be  born  as  one  who,  having 
overcome  the  world,  would  work  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  world  and  should  live  for  the  weal  of  this  world,'  etc. 

Dipankara,  knowing  that  the  vow-taker  would 
surely  attain  the  supreme  enlightenment,  gives 
him  the  assurance  : 

'  Thou  Shalt  at  a  certain  future  time  become  a  Buddha,  being 
bora  as  a  son  to  the  ^.-ikya  clan,  and  work  for  the  benefit  of 
men  and  gods.' 3 

3.  In  Mahayana  Buddhism.— Now,  this  idea  of 
prariidhdna  and  of  its  associate  conditions  was 
developed  in  Mahayana  and  applied  to  all  Bud- 
dhists, who  were,  therefore,  called  bodhisattvas. 
The  underlying  idea  was  the  same,  yet  the  sig- 
nificance of  pranidhdna  was  interpreted  meta- 
physically by  the  doctrine  of  the  basic  unity  of 
existence  (tathatd)  and  its  application  made  wider 
by  the  e.xtension  of  the  bodhisattva  ideal.  The 
metaphysical  conception  of  oneness  was  identified 
with  the  ultimate  entity  of  Buddha's  personality 
(dharma-kdya),  and  the  person  of  Buddha,  who 
testified  the  vows,  was  conceived  to  be  his  blissful 
manifestation  (.^ambhoga-kdya)  or  one  of  his  eartlily 
condescensions  (nirmdnd-kaya).  Thus,  the  theory 
of  the  threefold  personality  [tri-kdya.)  of  Buddha 

1  Mahavastu,  ed.  E.  Senart,  Paris,  188'2,  Introd.  p.  xxi,  and 
i.  1.  The  Chinese  version  of  the  same  bonk  {B.  Nanjio,  Cata- 
logue of  Chinese  Buddhist  Tripifaka,  Oxford,  18S3,  no.  587) 
gives  the  story  in  more  detail. 

2  The  Chinese  version  omits  the  negative  a  and  interprets 
this  to  mean  the  '  consummating  transformation,*  i,e.  the 
transformation  of  human  nature  to  Buddhahood. 

3  Mahavastu,  i.  3. 
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was  brought  closer  to  the  life  of  the  bodkisattva 
and  made  the  object  to  which  the  vows  were 
addressed.  Thus,  every  prayer  addressed  to 
Buddha  is  at  the  same  time  a  vow  by  which  the 
vow-taker  commits  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
ideas  expressed  therein.  Vows  are  taken  by  a 
Buddhist  and  assurance  is  given  by  a  Buddha,  but 
the  two  parties  are  one  in  the  basic  entity,  and 
the  response  given  to  a  prayer  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  oneness  of  existence.  Yet,  quite 
naturally,  the  vow  and  the  response  will  remain 
void,  unless  the  vow-taker  practises  his  determina- 
tion and  dedicates  all  his  goods  to  the  broad  cause 
of  realizing  the  all-embracing  Buddhistcommunion. 
This  is  the  working  out  of  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  vow,  the  practice  of  moral  life  witli  the 
intention  of  dedicating  all  goods  to  the  Buddhist 
ideal,  and  is  called  parindma7ia,  'dedication.' 
The  efficacy  of  dedication  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Buddha,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  tlie  realization  of  the 
one  road.  In  this  way  the  Buddhist  conception  of 
prayer  emphasizes  the  unity  of  its  three  phases, 
pranidhana,  vySknrana,  tiaa.  parinaniand. 

After  all,  the  Buddhist  religion  conceives  the 
world  as  the  stage  of  spiritual  development  in 
which  all  beings  participate  in,  and  contribute  to, 
the  realization  of  the  truth  of  oneness  {eka-yana 
or  ekatvam)  or  of  the  cosmic  enlightenment  (bodhi- 
chitta).^  A  prayer  addressed  to  a  Buddha,  an 
enlightened  soul,  is  meant  and  destined  to  awaken 
in  one's  own  mind  or  soul  (chitta)  the  same  chitta 
as  the  Buddha's  own.  To  worship  a  deity — which 
is  admitted  by  Mahayana  Buddhism — means,  not 
to  adore  it  as  a  being  external  to  oneself,  but  to 
•ealize  the  excellent  qualities  found  in  the  deity. 
Likewise,  to  pray  may  be  understood  to  mean 
asking  something  of  a  deity,  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  one  who  is  asked  and  the  one  who  asks  are  one 
in  the  fundamental  nature,  and,  therefore,  tlie 
prayer  is  in  its  ultimate  signilicance  a  self-incul- 
cation, a  self-committal  to  the  moral  ideals  of 
Buddhism.  Although  the  Mahayana  practice  of 
offering  prayer  diliers  much,  in  its  appearance, 
from  the  [iractice  of  ])rimitive  Buddhism,  the  linal 
goal  and  the  conception  underlying  the  jiractioe 
are  the  same — mental  training  for  the  attainment 
of  Buddliahood. 

Mahayana  hooks  are  full  of  the  stories  of  how  a 
certain  Bwddh.i,  in  the  prejiaratory  .'■tage,  or  a 
hiidhisnttvd,  started  on  his  life  oi  budhi.iatt oa-ahiy, 
by  taking  vows  in  presence  of  his  predecessor  and 
master.  All  those  narratives  are  modelled  on  the 
-xtory  of  bumedha,  and  the  vows  are  essentially 
the  same,  consisting  in  an  ex]>ression  of  the  deter- 
mination to  save  self  together  with  others.  As 
the  typical  representative  of  the  Mahayana  vows 
we  take  here  the  '  four  great  vows  of  the  budld- 
sattva.'    They  say : 

*  There  are  beings  without  limit, 
Let  UH  take  tiie  vow  to  convey  thorn  all  arrojw. 
There  are  depravities  in  us  without  nunilfor, 
I*t  u»  take  the  vow  to  extin^^uisli  tlieui  all. 
There  are  truths  without  end, 
IjCt  UH  take  the  vow  to  comprehend  Ihcm  all. 

There  is  the  Way  of  Buddha  without  comparison, 
I*t  us  lake  the  vow  to  accomplish  it  perfrM-tly.' 

Here  it  is  emphasized  that,  without  striving  to 
fiillil  tlio  liiHt  vow,  of  saving  others,  the  follow- 
ing three  are  vain,  even  if  they  could  be  executed. 
Another  prayer,  more  frequently  recited,  is  taken 
from  the  Lulun,''  and  sayn  : 

'  See  art.  Ktiii'h  *kd  .Mokimtt  (nuddhlat) ;  D.  T.  8ur.uki, 
Oullinu  of  Miilmimna  ItuiMhitm,  y.  2(U  f. 

'.Sij/i///i.irin/i/,i,p</ar.*u,  tr.  II.  Keni,  in  SUB  xxi.  (It(!i4). 
The  i|uoUti..n  here  ijiven  la  a  transl.itlon  Irom  the  Chinese 
rorsion  ol  Kuindrajiva,  wliiih  Is  uhi.I  as  aul-horitntivp  hy  the 
Kast«m  ftuililhlKls.  Tlie  extant  oriKliial  differs  Irnm  This  a 
llllloCcl.  p.  171  ol  the  Knit.  tr.  and  p.  177  ol  the  oriinnal.  e<l. 
I(»m  and  KanJIo,  PotroKnul,  luii;). 


'  Let  these  merits  (now  perlomied)  universally  pervade  all, 
And  let  us,   together  with  them,  soon  realize  the  lite    ol 
Buddhahood.' 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  the  Mahayana 
notion  of  prayer  is  that  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  vyakarann  given  hy  the  presiding  Buddha, 
and  the  assurance  takes  the  form  of  prophecy.  A 
prophecy  of  this  kind  is  an  encouragement  given 
to  the  bodhisatlva  as  well  as  an  exaltation  of  his 
future  achievements.  Gloritications  in  the  pro- 
]iliecy  are  always  proportional  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  vows,  and  these  together  served  to  impress 
the  believers  with  the  grandeur  of  the  start,  the 
magnitude  of  the  merits  accumulated  by  th« 
budhisattva,  and  to  stimulate  the  followers  to  the 
.similar  practice  of  pranidhana  and  parinanuind. 
The  ellects  of  these  inspirations  were  great,  and  in 
many  cases  they  gave  an  impetus  to  enthusiasts, 
who  thereby  became  great  teachers  or  reformers. 

The  greatest  document  of  Mahayana  Buddhism 
in  this  respect  is  the  Lotus  of  'I'ruth.^  Besides 
various  points  of  Buddhist  doctrines  expounded  in 
it,  the  main  topic  of  the  book  is  the  continuity  of 
the  vows  taken,  merits  accomplished,  and  results 
attained,  through  the  Buddhasof  the  past,  Buddha 
bakj'amuni,  and  the  future  Buddhas. 

The  second  chapter,  entitled  'Tactfulness,' 
emphasizes  the  unity  of  all  Buddhas  in  the 
purpose,  methods,  and  goal  of  their  long  training. 

'  There  shall  be  no  one  of  beings,  who,  having  heard  the 
Truth,  will  not  become  Buddhas.'^ 

This  is  the  earnest  desire,  vow,  and  prayer  of  all 
Buddhas.  The  discourse  then  proceeds  to  give 
vyaknrana  to  manj'  disciples  of  ^akyamuni,  by 
assuring  them  of  Buddha's  love  of  all' beings  and 
his  power  to  lead  them  to  the  highest  goal.  Then, 
in  ch.  xii.,  entitled  'Perseverance,'  Buddha's 
disciples  are  encouraged  to  emulate  their  prede- 
cessors' zeal  and  effort  and  to  endure  hardships  in 
working  among  the  perverted  people  of  the  latter 
days  of  degeneration.  The  disciples,  in  response, 
utter  a  prayer  for  endurance,  pledging  themselves 
to  stand  tlirough  all  kinds  of  persecution  and 
perils.  After  enumerating  the  perils,  the  prayer 
c(mcludes  with  the  following  words  : 

'  They  will  scold  us  and  scorn  and  ridicule  us.  And  thus  we 
shall  be  repeatedly  and  repeatedly  driven  out  ol  our  own 
monasteries  and  sanctuaries.  All  this,  hatred  and  persecutions, 
sti.iU  we  bear  in  forbearance  and  pcrsexerance.  boimuse  we  are 
mindful  of  our  Lord's  conunand.  In  whichever  cities  or 
^  llages,  where  there  may  be  any  one  who  would  listen  to  us, 
we  shall  surely  go  there  and  preach  as  has  been  commis- 
"^ioned  by  Buddha.  We  are  thy  messengers,  O  Lord  of  the 
World,  we  have  nothin;f  to  ferir,  in  proclaiming  thy  truth. 
Now  we  take  these  vows  in  thy  i>rescnre  and  in  presence  of  all 
Ituddlias,  who  have  come  here  from  the  ten  quarters.  Mayst 
thou,  O  Buddha,  know  our  intention  .tiid  deternnnation  1'* 

This  prayer  wius  not  only  an  expression  of 
ardent  desire  for  the  Buddhist  cause  cherished  by 
many  Buddhists,  but  was  also  a  source  of  licry 
iiis|)irati(m  given  to  many  others  who  really  lived 

I  heir  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  vows. 

4.  'Adoration  to  the  Lotus  of  the  Perfect 
Truth.' — The  Lotux  played  in  Maluiyana  lindilliism 

II  role  similar  to  the  .lohaiiniiie  literature  in 
("hristianity.  Highest  triluitcs  were  p.'iid  to  the 
lidiik  by  most  Mahayaidsts,  from  various  points  of 
\  icw,  doctrinal,  ethical,  apocaly]itic.  Tlie  (inal 
nsiilt  was  the  formulation  of  a  prayer  to  the  liook 
ilscif,  as  the  emhoilimcnt  of  the  whole  content  of 
I'liiildhist  and  cosmic  triilhs.  Tin'  ni.ni  who 
si.'iiidaidizcd  this  rurmiila  was  Nichircii  (l'J'_''2-H'J), 
a  man  of  projilictic  zeal  who  was  inlcnsidy  inspired 
hy  the  '  I'rayer  of  I'ersevenincc,'  cited  above, 
and  lived  his  life  in  ]ierils  and  hardships.  His 
formula    was    '  Nmnu    MyCiUdrcnffi-kyO,'    which 

1  riled  almvc,  usually  called  //'»li/s  nf  the  Tnu  Law  ('/.w.). 
.S7(A'xvl. 

ail.  (ni(.s7l/f  xxl.  6:)). 

^  This  passage  is  in  verse  and  is  here  taken  from  the  Chinese 
version  (cf.  SDK\x\.  201). 
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was  the  Sino-Japanese  form  of  '  Nanik  Sad- 
dharma  pundarika-mtraya,'  'Adoration  be  to 
the  Lotus  of' the  Perfect  Truth.' '  ^Ve  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  his  theory  and  practice. 

Worship,  according  to  the  Maliayana  theory, 
amounts  to  the  elevation  of  self  to  Buddhahood 
and  tlie  discovery  of  bodhi  in  self.  Tliis  doctrine 
was  formulated  by  the  Chinese  philosopher  Clii-i 
(531-597)  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Lotus,  as  the 
truth  of  '  mutual  participation  '  or  interdependence 
of  all  e.\istences.  All  existences  are  interrelated  ; 
tlierefore  Buddhahood  is  found  in  every  being,  aa 
demoniac  nature  is  not  lacking  but  subdued  even 
in  Buddha.  The  universe  consisting  of  these 
interrelated  existences  is  tlie  stage  on  which  the 
truth  of  interdependence  manifests  itself,  on  which 
universal  truths  realize  themselves  in  particular 
existences.  Nichiren  adopted  this  theory  and 
represented  it  in  a  palpable  way.  His  representa- 
tion of  the  universe  was  to  have  the  '  sacred  title ' 
(of  the  Lotus  of  Truth)  written  down  in  the  centre, 
and  the  names  of  Buddhas,  sages,  gods  and  men, 
spirits  and  demons,  represented  round  the  central 
truth.  This  symbolic  visualization  of  the  universe, 
or  of  the  supreme  being  together  with  all  beings, 
is,  according  to  Nichiren,  the  best  means  of  realiz- 
ing the  cosmic  truth  in  every  worsliipper's  soul. 
The  adoration  of  the  book  Lotus  in  this  way  is  not 
a  mere  bibliolatry,  but  the  worship  of  the  universal 
truth,  as  revealed  in  the  book.  Now,  this  adora- 
tion is  uttered  in  speech,  i.e.  in  the  formula  as 
shown  above,  and  the  oral  utterance  is  prayer, 
hymn,  confession,  and  oath  of  fidelity  all  at  once. 
Although  the  utterance  is  an  act  of  an  individual, 
it  is  destined,  by  the  very  nature  of  cosmic  struc- 
ture, to  awaken  in  one's  self,  together  with  all 
others,  enlightenment  in  the  quintessence  of 
cosmic  truths,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the  full 
bloom  of  the  cosmic  lotus-flower  in  every  exis- 
tence.' 

This  thought  about  the  adoration  is  expressed  by  Nichiren 
as  follows  :  '  The  letters  which  open  every  chapter  [of  the 
Scripture]  are  five  [in  Chinese  ideograms  denoting  the  Lotus  of 
the  Perfect  Truth]  and  the  same  conclude  each  one  of  the 
chapters.  Thus,  the  beginning  and  the  consummation,  as  well 
as  the  whole  between  them,  amount  to  the  seven  letters 
[denoting]  the  Adoration  of  the  Truth.  To  utter  this  Adoration 
is  the  sole  clue  to  the  propagation  of  the  Truth  in  the  latter 
days  of  degeneration.  Any  one  who  does  not  see  the  spirit  of 
the  Adoration  and  therefore  fails  to  grasp  the  key  to  the 
essential  principle  [of  the  truth  and  its  propagation]  is  not 
worth}'  of  a  teacher  in  the  latter  ages,  but  moreover  misses  the 
real  spirit  of  Nichiren's  teaching.  For  my,  Nicliiren's,  disciples 
and  followers  there  is  no  need  of  any  other  device  than  the  sole 
practice  [of  the  Adoration].'  In  short,  the  adoration  is  the 
means  of  realizing  the  truth  of  the  mutual  participation  in 
every  one's  life,  and  the  formula  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Buddha 
and  to  the  truths  revealed  by  him,  as  well  as  to  all  beings  and 
to  one's  own  deeper  self. 

5.  '  Homage  to  the  Buddha  of  infinite  light.' — 
As  we  have  seen,  the  stories  of  various  Buddhas 
and  hodhisattvas  are  told  in  Maliayana  books, 
with  their  respective  vows  of  salvation.  These 
stories  and  vows  became  sources  of  inspiration  and 
stimulants  to  emulation  for  the  respective  believers 
in  the  superhuman  beings.*  Among  the  objects 
of  adoration  and  devotion  in  this  sense  Araitabha, 
the  Buddha  of  infinite  light,  played  the  most 
significant  part,  and  his  worship  formed  a  distinct 

1  This  kind  of  adoration  paid  to  a  sacred  book  is  as  old  as  the 
origin  of  Maha>:ina,  and  every  Maliayana  book  opens  with  a 
homage  paid  to  the  book.  In  some  cases  the  homage  is  extended 
to  Buddha  and  his  community,  and  the  adoration  takes  the  form 
of  a  prayer.  This  practice  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Pali 
books,  in  which  the  formula  '  Namo  tassa  Bhagarato  Arahato 
SamTnd-Sambuddhassa '  precedes  the  text.  An  introductory 
prayer  of  this  kind  is  found  in  nearly  every  treatise  on  doctrines, 
one  of  which  is  cited  below. 

'-  Cf.  JI.  Anesaki,  Nichiren,  the  Buddhist  Prophet,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  li)16, 

J  One  of  those  deities  whose  vows  are  adored  and  to  whom 
many  prayers  are  addressed  is  Avalokiteijvara,  the  chief  figure 
of  ch.  xxiv.  (XXV.  in  Chinese)  of  the  Lotus.  For  one  of  the 
nrayers  addressed  to  him  see  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Comparative 
/teligion  (Home  University  Library),  liOndon  11913],  p.  153  f. 


stream  of  Buddhist  pietism.'  This  form  of 
Buddhism  lays  more  emphasis  on  devotion  than 
on  emulation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vows 
taken  by  Amitabha,  while  he  was  still  a  monk 
Dliarmakara,  are  a  specimen  of  the  grand  prayer 
for  the  salvation  of  all  beings.  In  any  case,  the 
faith  in  Amitabha's  all-embracing  compassion  and 
all-saving  device  caused  many  prayers  of  devotion 
to  be  uttered  or  written  down,  and  the  final  result 
was  a  formulation  of  the  prayer  in  a  simple  form, 
'  Namu  Amida-butsu,'  which  is  the  Sino-Jaiianese 
form  of  ' Namo'mitdbhaya  Buddhdya,'  'Homage 
be  to  the  Buddha  of  infinite  light.' 

Before  considering  this  simple  prayer  to  Ami- 
tabha, we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the  prayers 
addressed  to  him.  Vasubaiidhu  opens  liis  com- 
mentary on  the  Suklidvati-vyuha  (Naujio,  no. 
I'.i04)  with  a  prayer  : 

'  O  Exalted  One  1  I  trust  myself  whole-heartedly 

To  tlie  Tathagata  whose  light  pervades. 

Without  any  impediment,  the  regions  in  the  ten  quarters. 

And  express  my  earnest  desire  to  be  bom  in  Thy  Land. 

In  realizing  in  vision  the  appearance  of  Thy  Land, 

I  know  that  it  surpasses  all  realms  in  the  threefold  existence. 

That  it  is  like  sky,  embracing  all. 

Vast  and  spacious  without  boundaries. 

Thy  mercy  and  compassion  in  accordance  with  the  righteous 

way 
la  an  outgrowth  of  the  stock  of  merits  (accumulated  by  Thee), 

which  are  beyond  all  worldly  good  ; 
And  Thy  li^ht  permeates  everywhere. 
Like  the  mirrors  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
[Further  description  of  the  excellence  of  the  Paradise.] 
Let  me  pray  that  all  beings,  having  been  born  there. 
Shall  proclaim  the  Truth,  hke  Buddha  Thyself. 
Herewith  I  write  down  this  essay  and  utter  these  verses. 
And  pray  that  I  could  see  Thee,  O  Buddha,  face  to  face. 
And  that  I  could,  toyether  with  all  my  fellow-beings, 
Attain  the  birth  in  the  Land  of  Bliss.' 

(In  this  prose  translation,  the  lines  of  the  original  verse 
are  kept.) 

Vasubandhu  further  prescribes  the  five  methods 
of  worship  to  those  who  desire  the  communion  of 
the  land  of  bliss:  (1)  reverence  shown  by  bodily 
acts  of  worship ;  (2)  adoration  exjiressed  in  oral 
utterance  ;  (3)  earnest  thought  and  prayer  carried 
out  by  the  fixation  of  mind  ;  (4)  intent  thought  to 
visualize  the  Buddha  and  his  land  ;  (5)  dedication 
of  all  good  will  and  works  to  the  welfare  of  fellow- 
beings. 

Among  these  five  methods  adoration  by  oral 
utterance,  especially  in  calling  the  Buddha's  name 
(ndmadheya),  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
worship,  and  the  final  result  was  the  formula  cited 
above.  This  kind  of  prayer  tends  very  naturally 
to  become  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the  name, 
and  there  were  and  are  many  Buddhists  practising 
the  method  in  that  way.  Yet  we  must  know  that 
devotional  piety  and  earnest  thought  are  kept  and 
stimulated  even  by  the  repetition  of  the  Buddha's 
name,  and  also  that  the  leaders  of  this  Buddhist 
pietism  were  always  keen  on  emphasizing  faith  and 
moral  life  as  manifestations  of  piety.' 

Moreover,  there  is  another  interesting  phase  in 
the  development  of  Amita-Buddliism,  viz.  that  a 
special  theory  of  prayer  was  propounded  by  one 
of  its  leaders,  Sliinran  (1173-1202),  a  Japanese 
reformer.  He  explains  the  faithful  thought  to 
mean,  not  only  a  thought,  but  also  reverence 
sliown  towards  the  Buddha,  througli  one's  moral 
life,  as  well  as  the  adoration  of  his  grace  by  oral 
utterance  of  his  name.     This  adoration,  the  repeti- 

1  The  story  of  Amitabha's  conversion  and  vows  is  told  in  the 
Sukhdvati-ijyuha  {.SBE  xlix.  pt.  ii.).  The  scenes  are  depicted 
in  a  highly  imaginative  way  and  the  vows  taken  are  ehiborate 
and  iiigh-souuding,  yet  all  after  the  model  of  the  story  of 
Suinedha.  This  link  of  affinity  between  the  two  stories  is  a 
strong  point  against  the  theory  that  the  belief  in  this  Buddha 
was  a  product  of  Christian  influence.  Another  point  to  the 
same  effect  is  the  development  of  the  faith,  which  can  be  traced 
step  by  step.in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

'-  The  threefold  thought  in  devotion  is  faithful  thought,  pro- 
found thought,  and  the  thought  to  attain  the  final  bliss  by 
dedicating  all  good  to  that  end  (cf.  SBE  xlix.  pt.  ii,  p.  ISS). 
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tiou  of  the  Buddha's  name,  ought  to  be  uttered, 
never  with  any  idea  of  petition,  but  always  as  a;i 
expression  of  absolute  dependence  on,  and  of  grati- 
tude towards,  the  Buddha  s  grace.  Shinran  taught 
this  doctrine  of  prayer  because  he  believed  in  the 
infinite  strength  of  the  Buddha's  saving  power, 
which  reduces  any  idea  of  exertion  or  self-reliance, 
not  only  to  useless  redundance,  but  to  a  harmful 
impediment  to  the  true  devotion.  Thus,  prayer  is 
regai"ded  by  Shinran  as  an  expression  of  absolute 
dependence,  on  our  part,  on  the  Buddha's  com- 
passion and  redeeming  plan. 

Shinran's  religion  was,  in  this  way,  the  anti- 
podes of  the  religion  of  self-perfection,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  original  tenet  of  Buddhism  ;  yet,  in  strictly 
excluding  the  idea  of  petition  from  prayer,  he 
returned  to  the  original  standpoint  of  Buddhism, 
in  contrast  to  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  the 
Buddhism  of  his  time. 

LiTBRATl'RB. — See  the  works  cited  throughout,  especially 
D.  T.  Suzuki,  Outlines  of  Mahdydna  Bv/idhunnt  London,  1907, 
pp.  290-310.  M.  ANESAKI. 

PRAYER  (Chinese).— The  idea  of  prayer  has 
permeated  the  whole  religious  life  of  China,  under 
whatever  form  that  life  has  manifested  itself  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  Chinese  had  '  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication '  made 
known  their  requests  long  before  St.  Paul  ^vrote 
those  words.' 

The  present  writer  has  heard  extempore  prayer 
in  a  temple,"  but  set  forms  are  very  largely  used. 
Supplications  are  prepared  to  meet  different  circum- 
stances with  blanks  to  till  in  personal  particulars 
of  names,  etc.  These  are  burned,  this  process,  it 
Is  believed,  ensuring  their  passage  to  the  other 
world.  Among  siicli  are  prayers  after  bad  dreams,' 
and  when  some  untoward  event  has  been  seen,  !is 
a  crowing  hen,  a  dog  digging  a  hole,  etc. 

When  Confucius  was  ill,  one  of  his  disciples 
wished  prayer  to  be  offered  to  the  spirits  for  his 
master.*  The  duke  of  Chow  prayed  tor  King  Wu, 
his  brother,  to  their  great  -  grandfather,  grand- 
father, ami  fathfir.'  The  famous  general  Chu  Ko- 
liang  in  ancient  times  prayed  for  restoration  to 
health."  Sons  pray  for  long  life  for  their  parents,' 
and  petitions  are  ofl'ered  for  otrs])ring  (the  goildcss 
of  mercy  is  much  sought  after  for  that  purpose). 
Confucius  was  born  after  prayer  by  his  motlier." 

Almost  as  varied  as  the  objects  of  prayer  are  the 
deities  to  whom  prayers  are  made,  the  first  and 
highest  being  Sliang  Ti,  the  Supreme  Knlcr. 
From  ancient  times  tliis  worship  of  God  has  been 
regularlj'  kept  up  by  the  sovereign.*  As  ime 
instance  of  it,  the  emperor  Kien  l,ung  'in  times 
of  scarcity  .  .  .  begged  grain  from  the  Ruler 
above.' " 

With  this  ba.sis  of  monotlici-m  there  was  also 
worship  of  the  spirits  presiding  over  rivers  and 
hills  of  note,  'the  mounds,  dykes,  plains,  forests, 
and  the  sidrits  of  sages  and  worthies  of  ancient 
times'  who  were  subordinate  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler."  The  prayers  to  these  were  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  announcements,  thanksgivings,  petitions, 

1  E.  H.  Parker,  A  ncient  China  Simjtti/iett,  liOnrlnn,  1908,  p. 
58;  Chinas.-  Ilrrordrr,  .Shnnnhoi,  186«-1014,  xUv.  l.'B,  MO. 

*  J.  Dyor  I;.\I1,  Is  tiwtdhi»m  a  Preparation  or  a  Hindrance  to 
Chrinliayiif fj  in  China  I,  lloiiKkoni;,  I9U7,  p.  14  IT. 

'  Chinrn'  llr.onler,  Ixlv.  30!l,  370  t. 

*  J.  tx^Kk'c.  'fhe  C/iinene  Clastiot,  Hongkonff,  1B61-72,  1. 
'Confucian  Analt-<:U.'  vtc,  p.  70. 

•tteearl..  Hiima.1  MACRirica  (Chlneao);  CMnem  Retorder,\x\\. 
MO,  376. 

*  CMntBf  tlemrdtr,  Ulv.  281. 

'  /».  p.  ae.  8  lb.  p.  894  (. 

•J.  I/Cff^e.  The  Ilnllffiont  of  China,  Ixindon,  ItvIO,  p.  2*. 
••1   II.   I'arker,  Sluilitt  in  CliinrM  lietigUm,  London,  1910, 
p.  1»L 

"  l^ririrc,  Thf  n^tigiom  a}  China,  p.  26  f.  :  allio  hla  Chln/ne 
CUutiit,  11.,  'The  Worlia  of  Mtncliia.'  p.  l»Sf.,  lit,  'The  Shoo 
Kin.(  ')•  \l,i. 


or  adoration.  Those  of  adoration  are  the  only 
kind  used  in  the  worship  to  Confucius. 

Heaven  and  earth,  as  the  manifestations  and 
revelations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  the  objects 
of  imperial  worship '  and  also  at  times  of  that  of 
the  common  people. 

The  present  writer  will  never  forget  a  most  impressive 
instance  of  it  during  a  terrific  tj-p^oon.  Amidst  the  howling 
tempest,  with  many  drowning,  the  Chinese  nurse  kneit  down 
on  the  breaking  verandah  and  poured  forth  an  earnest  and 
impassioned  prayer. 

Ancestor-worship  is  regularly  engaged  in  by 
every  family  which  is  not  Christian.  Numerous 
gods  and  goddesses,  deified  heroes,  sacred  trees, 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  bridges,  etc.,  or 
their  spirits,  are  worshipped  with  prayer  and 
offerings. 

Buddhist  and  Taoist  monks  and  priests  read 
liturgies  and  sutras  in  the  temples  and  monasteries. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  prayer  in  the  Tao  Teh 
King  of  Lao-tzu,-  though  it  soon  appears  in  Taoism. 

Buddhist  gods  are  ideas  personified,  mostly 
'  fictitious  personations,'  so  that  Buddhist  worship, 
except  among  the  simple-minded  in  China,  is  but 
'  a  homage  rendered  to  ideas  and  is  only  supposed 
to  be  refiex  in  its  eti'ects.  Their  worship  is  useful 
as  a  discipline,  but  not  eli'ectual  as  prayer.'  Prayer 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Buddhist.'  But 
the  common  man  or  woman  in  China,  like  the  rest 
of  the  human  race,  feels  the  need  of  prayer  and  is 
not  concerned  with  this  esoteric  view. 

The  following  prayer  was  used  by  the  Ming 
emperors  at  the  solstice  worship  of  Shang  Ti : 

'  All  the  numerous  tribes  of  animated  beings  arc  indebted  to 
Thy  favour  for  their  beginning.  Men  and  creatures  are  era- 
paradised,  O  Ti  (Lord),  in  Thy  love.  All  living  things  are 
indebted  to  Thy  goodness,  but  who  knows  whence  his  blessing 
comes  to  him?  It  is  Thou  alone,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  true 
parent  of  all  things.  .  .  .  The  Service  of  Song  is  completed  but 
our  poor  sincerity  cannot  be  fully  expressed.  Sovereign  good- 
ness is  infinite.  As  a  potter  Thou  hast  made  all  living  things. 
Great  and  small  are  curtained  round.  As  engraven  on  the 
heart  of  Thy  poor  servant  is  the  sense  of  Thy  goodness,  Init  my 
feeling  cannot  be  fully  displayed.  With  great  kindness  Thou 
dost  boar  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  our  demerit*  dost  grant 
us  life  and  prosperity.'-* 

This  very  high  level  of  sjiirituality  is  not  reached 
in  many  of  the  ritual  prayers. 

Though  a  tablet  to  the  emperor  appeared  in  the 
larger  temples,  it  is  only  recently  tiiat  prayer  for 
the  government  and  tluwe  in  authority  has  been 
desired,  and  the  Chinese  turned  to  the  Christians 
for  it,  the  emperor  having  been  dethroned  with  his 
State  worship. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  Chinese  philosophers, 
a  great  Confucian  commentator,  said  : 

'  Prayer  is  the  expression  of  repentance  and  promise  of 
amendment,  to  suppbrate  the  help  of  the  spirits.  If  there  may 
not  bo  those  things,  then  there  is  no  need  for  praying.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sage  (Confucius],  ho  had  committed  no  errors,  and 
admitted  of  no  amendment.  In  all  his  conduct  he  had  hoeji  in 
harmony  with  the  spiritual  intelligences,  and  therefore  he  said  : 
"My  praying  has  been  for  a  long  time."  ** 

The  spirit  in  which  prayer  is  offered  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Tho  Master  (Confucius)  said:  'Hold  faithfulness 
and  sincerity  as  lirst  princijiles,'"  and  the  spirit  in 
which  pniyor  is  ollered  must  be  a  sincere  one. 
Some  amount  of  ceremony  is  generally  observed 
with  prayer.  Olleringsof  meat  and  vegetables  are 
often  presented  and  cups  of  wine  ;  wax  candles  are 
lighted  and  incense-sticks  and  mock  paper  money 
burned. 

'I'he  attitude  taken  in  prayer  is  typical  of  rever- 
ence.    Kneeling  mats  are  provided  in  temples  for 

^  Legge,  Hrligiong  o/  China,  p.  34  ;   J.   ICdkins,  Rrtiiiion  in 
C/lilin^,  lx>ndon,  1878,  p.  ISf. 
3  Parker,  Sludirs  in  Chinese  Reliqion,  p.  111. 

•  EilkiuK,  Itelijjiun  in  China',  p.  BO. 

*  Nelson  Bitton,  The  Hegeneralion  of  Sew  China,  London, 
1914,  eh.  ill. 

»  CItinm  Rtemrdtr.  Ixlv.  289 f. 
'^  Lc|rff«,  Chineu  Ctanicg,  t,  5. 
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the  worsliippers,  who  not  only  kueel  but  often 
touch  the  ground  with  theb-  foreheads  ami  perform 
the  kowtow.  If  weak  and  unable  to  kneel,  the 
worshipper  is  told  in  pious  books  that  he  may 
stand.  In  prayer  the  hands  are  laid  palm  to  palm 
with  extended  fingers  and  raised  up  and  down 
several  times. 
LiTERArcTRE. — Authoritiea  are  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyer  Ball. 

PRAYER  (Christian,  Theological).— The  fact  of 
prayer  is  the  supreme  proof  of  the  importance  of 
religion  as  an  element  in  human  life.  Face  to 
face  with  vast  and  mysterious  forces,  beset  by 
dangers,  urged  on  by  unceasing  needs,  man  turns 
in.stinctively  for  help  to  powers  other  and  greater 
than  himself.  Prayer  is  wide  as  the  world  and 
older  than  history.  The  animistic  savage  and  the 
polytheist,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  practise  it. 
Even  the  Buddhist,  though  in  strictness  his  creed 
should  find  no  place  for  it,  seeks  solace  in  prayer. 
In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  wrong  to 
speak  of  prayer  as  an  instinct  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  an  instinct  springing  from  man's  sense  of  his 
own  weakness  and  limitations  and  from  his  recog- 
nition of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  in  which  he 
dwells.  Prayer  may  truly  be  said  to  be  prior  to  all 
definite  creeds,  to  be  indeed  the  expression  of  the 
need  which  all  creeds  seek  to  satisfy.  '  He  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is'  (He  ll"), 
we  are  taught,  and  the  saying  is  true ;  but  the 
belief  is  often  implicit  rather  than  explicit. 

With  the  advent  of  monotheism,  prayer  reaches 
a  new  dignity  and  power.  Belief  in  the  one 
Deity,  sovereign  in  the  universe,  carries  with  it  a 
sense  of  security  and  of  elevation  which  has  an 
ennobling  influence  on  thought  and  life.  It  makes 
men  strong  and  free  in  the  world.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  tiie  transformation  which  Islam  efl'ects 
for  the  African  animist.  Christianity  otters  better 
gifts,  but  the  gifts  of  Islam  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  monotheist,  set  free  fiom  the  terrors  of  tlie 
animistic  demon-world,  or  from  the  uncertainties 
and  confusions  of  the  polytheistic  pantheon,  lift.s 
his  face  to  heaven  and  gives  his  worship  to  the 
Supreme  alone,  and  asks  help  from  a  Power  which, 
he  is  assured,  has  no  rival. 

I.  Definition. — Prayer  is  not  necessarily  peti- 
tion, the  asking  for  benefits.  Any  intercourse  of 
a  human  soul  with  higher  powers  may  rightly  be 
termed  prayer.  For  the  monotheist  prayer  is 
intercourse  with  God.  Prayer,  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  is  'an  ascent  of  the  mind  to  God.''  All 
forms  of  such  ascent  —  adoration,  confession, 
thanksgiving,  as  well  as  petitions  seeking  for 
definite  gifts — may  be  included  in  the  generic 
term  '  prayer.'  Prayer  is,  in  general,  the  com- 
munion of  the  human  soul  with  God. 

This  communion  is  not  necessarily  an  inward 
consciousness  of  spiritual  relationship  with  God. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  writings  on  this 
subject  to  regard  prayer  as  necessarily  involving 
an  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  an 
essentially  inward  manner.  But  there  is  no  proof 
of  this.  The  inward  apprehension  of  God  is  the 
soul  of  all  mysticism ;  and  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  claim  mystical  experience  for  every  prayer. 
Such  experience  is  a  mark  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
stage  of  religion.  The  child,  the  uneducated,  and 
the  simple  unreflecting  mind,  as  a  rule,  seek  God 
above,  not  within.  Hence  the  tendency  of  all 
svich  to  speak  prayers  aloud,  no  matter  how  private 
and  personal  the  prayers  may  be.  The  prayer  of 
Solomon,  '  Hear  thou  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling- 
place '  (I  K  8**),  expresses  the  natural  thought  of 
the  simple  mind. 

1  The  Ride  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living,  London,  1686,  ch. 
iv.  §  7,  identical  with  Aquinas's  'ascensus  intellectus  in  Deum' 
{Summa  Theol.  ii.  ii.  qu.  Ixxxili.  art.  13,  *de  Oraiione'). 


2.  OT. — Monotheistic  prayer  in  its  pre-Christian 
form  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  OT. 
All  the  forms  which  the  intercourse  of  the  human 
soul  with  God  is  able  to  assume  wUl  be  found  there 
in  unexampled  nobility  and  splendour.  The  cry 
of  the  soul  for  God,  as  m  Ps  42  ;  confession  of  sin, 
as  in  Ps  51  ;  intercession,  thanksgiving,  petition — 
all  these  are  found  in  the  OT,  and  especially  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  in  forms  which  stand 
to-day  its  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  spiritual 
devotion. 

The  principal  elements  which  distinguish  the 
prayers  of  the  OT  are  :  (1)  a  vivid  consciousness  of 
God  as  a  living  personal  Presence  and  as  possessing 
supreme  power,  and  (2)  an  unfailing  realization  of 
His  holiness,  involving  the  conviction  that  only 
through  moral  goodness  can  men  become  accept- 
able in  His  sight.  Ps  139  atibrds  a  striking 
instance  of  both  these  elements ;  but  they  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  God  as  the  living  God,  and 
righteousness  of  life  as  that  which  alone  can  bring 
man  into  harmony  with  Him  —  these  are  the 
essentials  of  the  monotheism  of  the  OT  and  they 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  its  prayers. 

3.  NT. — Christian  prayer  demands  more  detailed 
consideration.  The  NT  is  full  of  exhortations  to 
prayer  and  promises  of  blessing  to  those  who  pray 
aright.  It  also  contains  many  examples  of 
prayer.  So  important  a  place  does  prayer  occupy 
in  its  teachings  that  it  may  he  affirmed  positively 
that  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  to  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  Christianity.  To  deter- 
mine the  essential  elements  of  Christian  prayer,  we 
must  go  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  Himself.  The 
fullest  and  most  characteristic  is  contained  in 
Mt  6^'^.  A  brief  analysis  of  this  passage  will 
exhibit  the  principles  of  Christian  prayer. 

(1)  Prayer  must  have  spiritual  reality.  This 
truth  is  enforced  by  means  of  a  warning  against 
hypocrisy,  i.e.  against  unreality.  The  warning  is 
twofold  :  {a)  against  that  unreality  ■which  uses  the 
observances  of  prayer  for  outward  show,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  in  the  world,  and  (6)  against  vain 
repetitions,  i.e.  against  using  the  forms  of  prayer 
as  incantations  or  magical  formula;,  the  mere 
repetition  of  which  will,  it  is  imagined,  avert  some 
evil  or  eflect  some  good.  Prayer  is  to  be  real 
spiritual  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  God : 
'  When  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret '  (Mt  6*). 

(2)  In  prayer  the  soul  is  to  approach  God  as  a 
child  drawing  near  to  a  father,  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  directness,  in  confidence  and  love. 
'Pray  to  thy  Father  '  ;  and  remember  that  '  your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of, 
before  ye  ask  him  '  (Mt  6*).  He  is  a  Father  whose 
knowledge  of  your  needs  is  infinitely  greater  than 
your  own. 

(3)  Christ  gives  a  form  of  prayer  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  pattern.  The  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
what  to  pray  for.  It  also  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 
In  it  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  the  supreme  end 
which  God  Himself  seeks,  and  also  for  temporal 
and  spiritual  good  for  ourselves.  Most  remarkable 
is  the  order  in  which  the  petitions  are  arranged. 
The  prayers  for  God's  gloiy  and  Kingdom  come 
before  the  prayers  for  personal  blessing.  From 
this  we  gather  that  all  private  and  personal  ends 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  higher  puiposes  of  the 
Divine  Will.  All  our  prayers  must  be  ottered  up 
with  the  condition  that  the  supreme  end,  which  is 
the  universal  good,  must  overrule  all  particular 
ends.  There  must  be  no  selfishness  in  prayer.  The 
greatest  instance  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself.  When 
confronted  with  the  last  great  sacrifice.  He  prayed 
that  He  might  be  delivered,  but  added,  'neverthe- 
less not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done'  (Lk  22^"'). 
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This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  which  Christ 
sets  forth  as  the  supreme  rule  of  all  true  living : 
'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness '  (Mt  6^).  In  this  principle  also  we  tind  the 
significance  of  the  characteristic  law  of  Christian 
prayer  that  it  is  offered  'in  the  name  of  Christ.' 
The  mission,  sacrifice,  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  form  the  means  by  which  the 
Kingdom  is  established  through  the  overcoming  of 
eril  and  the  perfecting  of  humanity.  In  and 
through  Him  human  wUls  become  identified  with 
the  supreme  Divine  purpose.  '  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you '  (Jn  IS''). 
Prayer  which  is  truly  '  in  Christ '  can  never  be  in 
vain. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  when  these 
principles  are  grasped  firmly,  the  difficulties  which 
have  so  frequently  troubled  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
people  on  the  subject  of  prayer  will  be  found 
capable  of  solution.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
exhibit  this  fact  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible 
and  to  deal  briefly  with  the  deeper  scientific  and 
philosophical  problems  which  are  involved. 

4.  Two  mam  difficulties. — Two  great  objections 
have  been  made  against  the  efiicacy  of  petitionary 
prayer. 

(a)  The  moral,  or  theological,  objection. — This 
difficulty  has  troubled  devout  minds  in  all  ages. 
It  assumes  many  forms,  but,  in  its  commonest 
shape,  may  be  presented  thus  :  God  knows,  better 
than  we  do,  all  that  is  good  for  us.  Trust- 
ing in  His  supreme  wisdom  and  power,  we  may 
rely  upon  Him  to  do  what  is  best  without  any 
request  on  our  part.  To  ask  Him  for  gifts  is 
really  an  ellbrt  to  get  Him  to  do  something  for  us 
which  we  fear  He  may  not  do.  Instead  of  being 
an  exercise  of  faith,  it  is  in  truth  a  manifestation 
of  doubt,  perhaps  even  of  selfishness.  It  is,  in 
effect,  an  attempt  to  induce  God  to  change  His 
mind.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  only  justifi- 
able prayer  is  the  prayer  for  resignation  or,  more 
properly,  for  submission  of  the  will  to  God.  The 
intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God,  it  is  said,  should 
never  be  the  asking  for  definite  gifts,  but  always 
the  bringing  of  the  human  will  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine. 

In  all  this  there  would  seem  to  be  an  element  of 
truth  and  an  element  of  error.  The  element  of 
truth  will  be  found  in  the  final  words  in  which  the 
objection  has  just  been  stated  :  true  prayer  must 
always  involve  the  bringing  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  man  into  harmony  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  God.  This  is  another  way  of  expressing  the 
third  condition  of  Christian  prayer  as  given  above  : 
all  private  and  personal  aims  must  be  suboniinated 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Divine  Will,  The 
element  of  error  will  be  found  in  the  sniiposition 
that  this  bringing  of  the  human  will  into  Imrmony 
with  the  Divine  renders  impossible  the  asking  and 
the  receiving  of  special  benefits.  The  true  infer- 
ence is  quite  opposite.  When  the  will  has  been 
brought   into   harmony  with  the   great   universal 

{luriHwe  of  God,  the  soul  becomes  capable  of 
lenelits  which  were  before  impossible.  'lo  regard 
the  Will  of  (Jod  as  determining  a  fixed  unalterable 
arrangement  of  events  is  inconsistent  with  that 
Hpiritual  view  of  the  universe  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  argument :  it  is  to  leave  out  of  accnunt 
the  incessant  action  and  reaction  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  uncliangcableness  of  God  does  not 
mean  that  the  universe  is  a  perfectly  arliculaled 
mechanical  Hysteni  in  which  everything  is  given 
from  the  Iwgiiiiiiiig.  It  means,  rather,  that  the 
prinriplcjt  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  I'roviilence 
are  eternal  and  unchangeable.  If  God  be  a  living 
(Jod  -a  perw>nal  I,ife  with  whom  our  souls  arc  in 
relationohip— it  follows  that  to  every  movement  of 


the  human  will  there  is  some  corresponding  Divine 
reaction.  When,  therefore,  the  will  of  man  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  W^ill  of  God,  the 
soul  is  rendered  capable  of  blessings  which  were 
before  impossible.  The  moral  condition  on  which 
those  blessings  depend  has  been  fulfilled.  Now, 
prayer  is  essentially  the  fulfilment  of  this  moral 
condition.  True  prayer  is  the  movement  of  the 
human  soul  into  a  new  relationship  with  God. 
Every  true  prayer,  therefore,  renders  some  blessing 
possible.  An  illustration  will  make  this  statement 
clearer.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted  in 
response  to  the  prayer  which  expresses  true 
repentance.  Confession  of  sin  which  has  no 
spiritual  reality  behind  it,  which  is  a  mere  form  of 
words,  cannot  call  down  pardon.  Only  when  the 
soul  moves  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will — a 
movement  which  finds  its  inevitable  expression  in 
the  prayer  of  contrition — is  the  blessing  bestowed. 
This  instance  is  that  selected  by  Christ  Himself. 
Commenting  on  the  petition,  '  Forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors,'  He 
says:  'If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespas-ses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye 
forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  vour 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses '  (Mt  &"■).  here 
the  condition  of  the  great  gift  of  pardon  is  the 
bringing  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man  into  harmony 
with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  When  that 
movement  of  the  soul  has  taken  place,  the  ^ift 
becomes  possible.  True  prayer  is  the  expression 
of  a  spiritual  change  whicli  brings  a  new  capacity 
to  receive  blessing  from  God.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  this  capacity  should  be  relative  only 
to  spiritual  gifts.  The  principle  involved  applies 
to  the  whole  range  of  blessing,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  In  a  moral  and  spiritual  universe 
all  the  possessions  and  capacities  of  moral  and 
spiritual  beings  must  be  morally  and  spiritually 
conditioned. 

The  whole  force,  then,  of  the  moral,  or  theo- 
logical, difficulty  in  relation  to  prayer  is  derived 
from  an  erroneous — indeed  impossible — view  of  the 
nature  of  the  spiritual  universe.  This  view  at- 
tributes to  the  spiritual  a  mechanical  rigidity 
which  is  altogether  alien  from  its  true  nature. 

(Ii)  The  scientific  objection. — This  difficulty  is  one 
which  has  pressed  with  great  weight  upon  the 
modern  mind,  for  it  derives  its  force  from  modern 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  universe.  It  depends 
upon  the  scientific  principle  of  natural  law.  The 
advance  of  science,  so  wonderful  in  the  modern 
world,  has  been  secured  by  the  progressive  dis- 
covery of  what  are  termed  '  laws  of  nature,'  i.e.  a 
great  order  according  to  which  events  hajjpen. 
Cause  and  effect  are  linked  together  in  the  natural 
world  by  certain  unvarying  uniformities  of  sequ- 
ence. When  one  of  these  iiniformities  has  been 
iletermined,  it  is  found  to  be  constant  and  un- 
cliangcablo.  And,  the  further  .scicnc^e  advances, 
the  more  fully  does  it  appear  that  things  and 
events  in  nature  are  subject  to  the  sway  of  such 
uniformity.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  perfectly  detennined 
system.  Kvery thing  that  hajipens  is  the  result  of 
tlie  previous  state  of  things,  in  a  relationship 
whicli  is  alisolntel.v  ncccHsary. 

The  ellect  of  all  this  on  many  devout  minds  has 
been  such  that  ])rayer  for  benefits  involving 
material  elements  liiis  been  n'gardcd  as  meaning- 
less. How  can  we  pniy  for  fair  weather  if  we 
believe  that  the  weather  is  determined  by  natural 
causes  in  a  necessary  oidor!  How  can  we  pray 
for  recovery  from  sickness  if  we  believe  that  sick- 
ness and  health  depend  on  the  pliysiciil  (condition 
of  the  organism,  and  that  that  condition  arises 
fnim  certain  antecedent  causes  in  accordance  with 
unvarying  laws  ?    Some  of   those  who  have  been 
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influenced  by  this  reasoning  divide  tlie  world  of 
human  experience  into  two  parts,  spiritual  and 
material.  In  the  former,  they  think,  prayer  is 
efficacious  ;  spiritual  blessings  may  be  obtained  l)y 
it  ;  in  the  latter  they  believe  prayer  to  be  wholly 
unreasonable  and  ineftective.  Such  thinkers,  re- 
garding the  laws  of  nature  as  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  Will,  hold  that,  when  we  pray  for  material 
results,  we  are  guilty  of  the  folly  of  asking  God  to 
abrogate  His  own  laws. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  conception  of  natural 
law  which  has  had  so  great  an  efi'ect  upon  sincerely 
religious  minds  should  have  been  even  more  influ- 
ential in  relation  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
modern  world.  Materialism  and  naturalism  have 
become  popular  doctrines.  They  hold  (the  former 
more  crudely,  the  latter  in  a  more  subtle  manner) 
that  the  universe  is  a  continuous  development, 
necessarily  ordered  from  beginning  to  end  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  law.  In  such  a  system 
there  can  be  no  place  for  Divine  intervention  ; 
prayer  is  meaningless. 

It,  is  true  that  these  doctrines  find  no  place  for 
God  in  the  scheme  of  their  thought,  and  therefore 
they  are  bound  to  deny  altogether  the  value  of 
prayer  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
who  hold  these  views  as  working  hypotheses  for 
scientific  purposes  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
this.  Like  the  devout  minds  already  mentioned, 
they  are  apt  to  think  in  water-tight  compartments. 
They  are  materialists,  or  naturalists,  while  dealing 
with  the  physical  world,  but  aie  inclined  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  realm  in  which  events 
occur  which  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  physical 
causation.  To  such,  an  answer  to  prayer  involving 
change  in  the  physical  order  seems  impossible,  b>it 
in  the  spiritual  realm  the  intercourse  of  a  soul 
with  God  may  well  be  a  means  of  great  and  varied 
blessing. 

In  considering  this  mode  of  thought,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  take  account  of  the  sharp  distinction 
which  is  so  frequently  made  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
admitted  that  prayer  may  have  results;  its  effi- 
cacy in  relation  to  the  former  is  denied.  And 
here  again  a  distinction  must  be  made.  There  are 
some  who  believe  in  a  real  response  of  God  to  the 
cry  of  the  human  soul  seeking  for  spiritual  bless- 
ing ;  there  are  others  who  think  that  the  spiritual 
value  of  prayer  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  its 
subjective  influence  upon  the  devout  mind  :  prayer 
attunes  the  soul  to  higher  things  ;  it  brings  peace, 
resignation,  trust ;  these  are  its  real  benefits. 
None  can  deny  these  subjective  eft'ects  ;  but,  if 
prayer  be  no  more,  it  loses  even  this  value  ;  for  it 
becomes  an  impossibility  for  the  enlightened.  Who 
could  seek  peace  in  prayer,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  his  cry  for  help  could  bring  no  real  response  ? 
This  doctrine  is  but  another  form  of  the  cynical 
view  which  regards  religion  as  a  useful  superstition 
— an  illusion  which  gives  comfort  to  those  whose 
ignorance  permits  them  to  enjoy  it.  More  import- 
ant is  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  there  is  a 
real  Divine  response  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  as 
distinguished  from  the  physical.  Many  gieat 
religious  thinkers  of  the  I9th  cent,  made  this 
distinction.  Their  reason  for  doing  so  has  already 
been  explained.  It  was  a  mode  of  thought  char- 
acteristic of  the  time.  More  recent  movements 
of  science  and  philosophy  have  been  showing  that 
this  sharp  division  between  the  two  realms  of 
being  cannot  be  maintained.  Psychology  has 
been  proving  the  greatness  of  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  matter,  and  physiology  has  been  revealing 
the  fact  that  the  brain  is  an  organ  which  subserves 
the  directing  agency  of  intelligence  (see  W. 
McDougall,  Body  and  Mind,  London,  1911  ;  and 
H.  Bergson,  Matter  and  Memory,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1911). 


The  brain  has  been  compared  by  Bergson  to  a 
telephone  exchange.  It  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  response  of  the  organism  to  a  stimulus 
from  without  is  controlled. 

In  relation  to  all  such  forms  of  thinking,  how- 
ever, our  common  sense  supplies  a  reajy  solution 
of  the  problem  which  we  are  now  considering. 
And  here  common  sense  is  most  perfectly  expressed 
in  the  simple  words  of  Christ :  '  Pray  to  thy 
Father.'  When  a  child  asks  for  some  gift,  he 
never  pauses  to  think  whether  the  gift  is  material 
or  spiritual.  His  prayer  expresses  his  need  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  directness.  As  to 
material  benefits,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  his 
father  can  bestow  them.  Human  beings  can  inter- 
vene to  help  one  another.  A  man  drowning  in 
deep  water  cries  out  for  help  because  he  knows 
that  human  power  may  be  able  to  save  him.  A 
sick  man  calls  in  a  doctor  because  he  knows 
that  his  medical  skill  is  often  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease.  We  are  all  aware  that  there 
are  limits  to  human  power  in  its  intervention  in 
the  course  of  natural  events ;  but  that,  within 
those  limits,  its  ability  to  produce  changes  in  that 
course  are  infinite,  we  are  assured  by  our  commonest 
experiences.  The  mind  and  will  of  man  can  sub- 
ordinate the  course  of  nature  to  human  purposes. 

Further,  this  power  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Man  is 
able  to  use  natural  forces,  and  combine  them  in 
multitudes  of  ways,  for  his  own  ends ;  but  every 
force  so  employed  operates  in  accordance  with  its 
proper  laws.  Thus  it  is  that  all  human  works  are 
accomplished.  Thus  almost  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  has  been  altered,  the  seas  covered  with 
fleets,  the  earth  penetrated  in  pursuit  of  its  hidden 
wealth.  So  it  is  that  man  can  rise  high  in  air  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravitation,  speak  to  a 
friend  miles  away,  and  send  his  messages  round 
the  world. 

And  not  only  is  all  this  done  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  its  very  possibility  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  natural  law.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  only  another  name  for  the 
trustworthiness  of  natural  forces.  When  we  find 
that  nature  is  not  capricious,  but  trustworthy,  we 
are  able  to  use  physical  forces  to  efl'ect  the  purposes 
which  we  have  in  view.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
natural  law  as  unfailing  that  gives  man  his  power 
in  dealing  with  nature.  When  man  has  grasped 
these  unfailing  laws,  he  finds  the  material  world 
plastic  in  his  hands. 

Now,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  character- 
istic of  natural  law,  which  gives  to  man  all  his 
power  over  nature,  creates  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Divine  activity.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Supreme  Spirit  labours  under  a  disability  from 
which  His  creature,  man,  is  free ;  that  He  is  so 
shackled  by  His  own  laws  that  He  is  unable  to 
respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  His  creation  ? 
Surely  it  must  be  true  that,  if  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  the  means  by  which  human  liberty,  in 
dealing  with  the  forces  of  nature,  is  secured,  that 
uniformity  must  in  some  far  higher  way  subserve 
the  Divine  freedom. 

It  is  not  dirticult  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  which  is  so  common  on  this 
question.  We  forget  to  take  account  of  the 
practical  side  of  science.  When  applying  scientific 
principles,  we  think  only  of  theoretical  science. 
Theoretical  science  discovers  the  uniformities  of 
nature  ;  practical  science  makes  use  of  tliose  uni- 
formities for  the  effecting  of  human  purposes. 
But  the  history  of  discovery  shows  that  the 
practical  aim  is  really  dominant  throughout.  Man 
has  learned  to  master  natural  forces  for  his  own 
benefit  by  finding  out  how  they  work.  The  one 
supreme  lesson  is  that   nature  is  thus  mastered. 
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Forgetting  to  consiiler  this,  and  regarding  nature 
in  an  abstract  theoretical  way  as  a  system  of  laws, 
we  form  a  purely  factitious  conception  of  it  from 
which  all  spiritual  initiative  is  excluded.  We  then 
apply  this  conception  to  God's  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  forget  that  the  impotence  which  we 
thus  ascribe  to  God  should  first  be  ascribed  to 
ourselves.  Thus  arises  the  illusion  which  has 
darkened  so  many  souls. 

Far  clearer  in  tiiought  and  truer  in  principle  is 
the  faith  which  passes  with  simplicity  from  the 
common  earthly  experience  to  God  in  relation  to 
human  need.  The  earthly  father  can  and  does 
help  his  child  ;  how  much  more  must  the  Heavenly 
Father  be  able  and  willing  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  His  children  ! 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  against  all  this 
that,  in  the  case  of  man,  we  can  trace  his  inter- 
vention in  the  succession  of  natural  causes  :  we  see 
him  at  work,  selecting  and  combining  the  elements 
with  which  he  deals,  and  so  bringing  about  the 
results  which  he  has  in  view.  The  drowning  man 
cries  for  help  ;  his  shout  is  heard  ;  and,  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  a  boat,  he  is  pulled  out  of  danger. 
Siut  we  see  no  sign  of  similar  interventions  by 
Divine  agency  in  resjionse  to  prayer.  When  devout 
souls  believe  that  their  prayers  are  answered,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  desired  results  have  come 
about  by  means  of  the  apparently  undisturbed 
operation  of  natural  causes.  If  this  be,  in  truth, 
God's  work  in  answer  to  prayer.  His  method  must 
be  very  ditterent  from  that  employed  by  man  when 
he  controls  the  succession  of  events.  This  is  an 
important  objection,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
perfectly  sound.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God's  response  to  prayer  takes  place  in  the  .super- 
ticial  way  characteristic  of  man's  work.  What- 
ever conception  we  may  form  of  the  Divine  relation 
to  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  Almighty  works  its  man  works.  Man  by 
constant  and  painful  trial  has  burrowed  a  little 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  and  so  made  useful 
discoveries  which  enable  him,  in  a  manner  which 
is  marvellous  for  him,  to  guide  the  course  of  nature 
for  his  own  purposes.  But  God's  control  of  natural 
forces  must  be  very  different.  Man  works  upon 
the  surface  ;  God  directs  things  from  the  centre. 
What  we  call  forces  and  laws  of  nature  are  but 
fragments  ahstracted  from  tlie  whole  and  pre- 
sented in  forms  which  have  been  shaped  by  our 
human  needs  and  methods.  It  is  absurd  to  sup[juse 
that  the  Supreme  Spirit  must  approach  the  material 
universe  in  the  same  limited  way.  But  the  objec- 
tion assumes  that  there  can  be  no  other  way  in 
which  to  approach  it — an  absurd  supposition.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  argument  which  has  been 
presented  above  is  just  this  :  if  man  with  his  very 
limited  knowledge  and  power  is  able  to  control 
natural  forces  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs, 
how  much  more  must  the  Eternal  God,  with  His 
inhnitely  larger  and  deeper  grasp  of  the  material 
universe,  lio  able  to  use  the  laws  and  processes  of 
nature  for  the  rcalixatiim  of  the  ends  demanded  by 
the  spiritual  relationships  into  which  He  enters 
with  His  human  children  I  Neither  in  the  human 
sphere  nor  in  the  divine  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
any  vi(plali(m  or  HUHpen»ion  of  natural  law. 

5.  Some  minor  objections. — The  two  diflicultiefl 
which  HO  far  have  occupied  our  attention  are  by 
far  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  of  all  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  prayer.  Some  minor 
objections  deserve  a  brief  consideration. 

(a)  Thf.  lUllf.nesn  of  man.  —  It  is  urged  that  man 
is  too  sniall  a  being  to  claiiri  the  intercsl  and 
att«filion  of  the  Aliiii(;hty.  The  va.HtncHH  of  the 
phytical  univorso  as  revealed  by  aiitri>n<>my,  and 
it«  Iinmcni4urable  history  as  discIoHed  l.y  geology 
and    biology,  teach  \w  that  man  is  of  very  little 


account  in  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  sheer  presump- 
tion on  his  part  to  ask  God  to  attend  to  his 
petitions.  And  how  much  more  does  this  apjily  to 
the  individual  human  being,  who  is  but  one  out  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  beings  of  the  same 
sort? 

In  a  similar  spirit,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  God  can  '  give  serious  ear  and 
individual  consideration  to  each  and  all '  of  the 
multitude  of  petitions,  '  wise  and  unwise,  selfish 
and  unselfish,'  which  are  addressed  to  Him  '  daily 
and  hourly  by  huudieds  of  millions  of  human 
beings '  (C.  Stewart,  in  HJ  ix.  386). 

In  answer  to  such  objections,  it  must  be 
observed  (a)  that,  no  matter  how  small  and  weak 
mail  may  be,  he  is  yet  a  spiritual  being,  capable 
of  knowledge,  goodness,  and  love,  able  to  enter 
into  communion  with  God  ;  and  (/J)  that  such  argu- 
ments, instead  of  attributing  greatness  to  God,  really 
detract  from  His  gieatness.  A  worths' conception  of 
Gotl's  greatness  will  dis<ern  that  nothing  is  little, 
nothing  insignificant,  in  His  sight.  He  is  not  like  a 
collector  who  prizes  a  thing  because  it  is  rare,  nor 
like  a  megalomaniac  who  admires  only  the  gigantic, 
nor  like  a  tired  official  who  finds  details  wearisome 
and  settles  everj'  question  by  red  tape.  In  God's 
universe  the  midge  is  as  perfectly  formed  as  the 
whale,  the  snowllake  as  harmonious  as  the  solar 
system.  But,  above  all,  God's  supreme  greatness 
is  His  spiritual  perfection.  To  Him  spiritual  ends 
are  supremely  important.  Therefore  the  perfect- 
ing of  every  human  being  possessed  of  personality 
must  be  a  matter  outweighing  all  material  con- 
siderations. 

(6)  The  inco7i.H.itency  of  human  prayers. — It  is 
often  said  that  petitions  addressed  to  God  are  so 
contlicting,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  human 
interests,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  can  be  rightly  ofiered,  or  can  call  down  an 
answer.  One  farmer  prays  for  rain,  another  for 
fair  weather.  In  every  war  both  sides  pray  for 
victory. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  this  objection 
has  been  seriously  entertained  by  some  reasonable 
people.  Every  true  prayer  must  be  offered  up,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  the  conilition  that  the  granting 
of  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  Divine  Will.  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done'  must  express  the  spirit  of  every  prayer. 
Further,  every  true  prayer,  recognizing  the  ifact 
of  human  ignorance,  must  involve  the  '  if  it 
be  possible,'  which  even  Christ  Himself  uttered. 
And  it  is  surely  true  that  no  Christian  soul  ever 
expects  the  answer  to  his  prayer  to  take  precisely 
the  shape  fashioned  by  his  own  desires  and  imagi- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  he  is  convinced  that, 
whatever  the  ap])earance  may  be,  the  God  who 
knows  'our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and  our 
i;:Morance  in  asking,'  will  always  give  to  His 
cliiUlren  more  and  better  than  tli"y  ran  over  'ask 
or  think'  in  response  to  their  petitions. 

(f)  I'raycr  iiicori.iistent  mlh  sc/f- reliance. — The 
habit  of  |)raycr,  it  has  been  thought,  tends  to 
weaken  charactler.  Men  should  learu  to  exert 
I  luMuselves,  and  so  win,  by  their  own  etlorts,  what 
iliry  require,  and  not  look  continually  to  some 
great  power  above  them  for  help.  The  records  of 
Clu'istianity  allord  a  sulliiicnt  answer.  St.  I'aul, 
Allianasius,  Augustine,  Luther,  Cromwell,  Wesley, 
(Jordon,  were  not  moral  weaklings.  ChriHtianity 
is  the  religion  of  the  most  vigorous  races.  The 
fact  is  that  a  true  ilepciidciice  upon  God  cannot 
weaken  any  character,  because  ihi"  true  life  of 
every  sou  I  is  to  be  fon?id  in  (lod.  The  idenliiica- 
tion  of  mind  and  will  widi  (lod  briii(;s  with  it  the 
consciotiHucHs  of  a  new  st.rt^ngth.  It  is  also  to  be 
obnerved  that  many  jirayers  are  answered  through 
tlie  normal  exercise  of  human  powers.     Thus  the 
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prayer,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  brend ' 
(Mt  6"),  finds  its  usual  response  in  the  reward 
which  comes  to  man  when  he  exerts  himself  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  to 
him.  No  religious  mind  regards  this  response  as 
the  less  providential  on  tliat  account.  On  the 
contrary,  the  offering  of  the  prayer  involves  the 
recognition  that  we  are  to  e.xpect  a  blessing  upon 
our  work,  and  is  therefore  a  stimulus  to  exertion. 
'  Work  out  your  own  salvation  .  .  ,  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  '  (Ph  '2''-"- ),  is  a  principle  which 
pervades  ail  Christian  devotion  and  life. 

{d)  Experimental  te.it. — It  has  been  urged  that 
the  efiects  of  pi'ayer,  if  it  has  any,  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  open  to  proof  by  ordinary 
scientific  metliods.  Tyndall  proposed  that  two 
wards  in  a  hospital  should  be  selected  ;  in  one  the 
patients  should  be  treated  by  medical  science,  in 
the  other  they  should  be  made  the  subjects  of 
prayer  only  (CE  xx.  [1872] 210).  Others  suggested 
tests  by  observation.  Sovereigns  and  royal  princes 
are  j)i'ayed  for  more  constantly  than  other  people  ; 
can  we  see,  in  the  records  of  such  persons,  that 
they  have  enjoyed  longer  life  and  been  emiowed 
with  greater  blessings,  sj)iritual  and  temporal, 
than  those  who  have  not  been  so  much  prayed  for  ? 
{F.  Galton,  Fortnightly  Eeview,  new  ser.,  xii. 
[1872]  125). 

The  crndeness  of  these  suggestions  is  perhaps 
more  obvious  now  than  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made. 

(1)  It  is  now  known  that  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestion upon  both  mind  and  body  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  suggestion  can 
act  subconsciously.  Also  there  is  good  evidence 
for  telepathy,  i.e.  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
mind  at  a  distance  and  independently  of  material 
and  sensational  methods  of  communication. 

(2)  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  real  conditions  of  such  an  experiment  as 
Tyndall  proposed.  It  is  obvious  also  that  royal 
princes,  in  their  relation  to  their  mental  and 
moral  environment,  are  in  a  position  very  ditterent 
from  that  of  ordinary  men.  Further,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  isolate  any  human  soul  from  the  influence 
of  prayer. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Tyndall's  proposed  experiment 
would  violate  the  very  first  principle  of  true  prayer. 
It  would  be  altogether  lacking  in  spiritual  reality. 
It  would  be  an  exhibition  of  cloubt  rather  than  of 
faith.  It  would  be  treating  the  Almighty  as  if 
He  were  a  chemical  reaction. 

(e)  Intercessory  prayer.  —  There  is  a  peculiar 
difficulty  involved  in  prayer  of  this  kind.  We 
have  seen  that,  when  a  soul  turns  to  God  in  sincere 
prayer,  the  spiritual  movement  which  the  prayer 
expresses  establishes  a  new  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  which  makes  possible  blessings  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  Thus  the  prayer  of  con- 
trition fits  a  soul  to  receive  the  Divine  pardon. 
This  consideration  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  true 
prayer  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  submission 
to  the  unchanging  purposes  of  the  Divine  Will. 
But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  movement  of  a 
soul  towards  God  be  efficacious  for  the  benefit  of 
another  ? 

The  problems  involved  in  this  question  are  very 
profound,  and  to  consider  them  witli  any  fullness 
would  lead  us  very  far.  Two  principles  may  be 
laid  down  which  will  be  found  to  give  help.  (1) 
Modern  psychology  has  shown  tliat  one  mind  can 
influence  another  in  other  ways  than  by  speech  and 
sight,  and  therefore  can  alter  to  some  degree  the 
moral  relationship  in  which  the  other  mind  stands 
to  God.     (2)  A  soul  which  yields  itself  to  God  in 

Erayer  may  become  the  channel  through  which 
•ivine  influences  can  flow  to  others  as  well  as  to 


itself.  As  the  influence  of  goodness  in  a  human 
being  can  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  so  surely,  only 
in  a  far  greater  degree,  can  the  influence  of  Divine 
goodness  pass  through  one  human  soul  to  another. 
6.  Deeper  problems. — {a)  Conr.cption  of  God. — 
Prayer  assumes  the  being  of  Gou.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  We  are  now  concerned  only  with  Christian 
monotheism.  The  essence  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
God  is  one,  holy,  supreme  in  the  universe,  and 
standing  in  a  moral  relationship  with  His  creatures. 
All  our  arguments  so  far  have  gone  upon  this 
postulate.  But  this  doctrine  is  capable  of  several 
interpretations. 

(1)  God  is  sometimes  conceived  as  altogether 
transcendent.  He  is  a  creator  who  called  the 
world  into  being,  giving  it  a  certain  definite  con- 
stitution. This  thought  of  God  is  founded  on  an 
analogy  from  human  work.  An  engineer  makes 
a  machine,  fitting  its  parts  together,  so  con- 
structing an  instrument  by  means  of  which  certain 
desired  results  can  be  accomplished.  So  God, 
having  a  great  purpose  in  view,  created  the 
universe.  Out  of  this  conception  a  very  great 
difficulty  is  apt  to  arise.  It  is  only  a  very 
imperfect  machine  which  requires  to  be  continually 
set  right.  If  the  universe  needs  constant  inter- 
ference in  the  shape  of  answers  to  prayer,  or 
miracles,  it  must  be  a  very  imperfect  construction. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  God  foresaw  and  ordered 
everything  from  the  beginning,  what  place  can 
there  be  for  changes  in  answer  to  the  petitions  of 
men  t  To  this  question  there  can  be  only  one 
possible  answer.  It  is  an  answer  which  some 
theologians  have  not  hesitated  to  give :  both  the 
prayer  and  its  answer  must  be  parts  of  the  original 
Divine  plan  (J.  McCosh,  CR  xx.  777). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  solution  seems  to 
make  prayer  unreal  ;  the  spontaneity  of  human 
initiative  has  disappeared ;  everything  is  settled 
beforehand.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  conception 
with  wliich  we  started  that  is  at  fault.  We  have 
l>ushed  a  useful  analogy  too  far. 

(2)  Our  thoughts  on  this  subject  can  be  to  a 
great  degree  corrected  by  introducing  another 
conception.  We  can  think  of  God  as  the  immanent 
Life  of  the  universe.  This  conception  brings  our 
thoughts  into  very  suggestive  relationship  with 
modern  ideas  of  evolution.  It  also  enables  us  to 
think  of  God  as  one  with  whom  we  ourselves  and 
every  other  living  being,  and  every  element  in 
nature,  are  in  continual  intercourse  and  contact. 
We  are  thus  lifted  out  of  those  purely  mechanical 
ideas  within  which  the  former  conception  confined 
us.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  immanence  is  in 
<'onstant  danger  of  drifting  into  pantheism,  and 
therefore  of  losing  belief  in  that  moral  relationship 
between  God  and  man  which  is  the  very  life  of  a 
monotheistic  creed,  and  the  foundation  of  all  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

(3)  There  is  a  higher  conception  of  Divine  tran- 
scendence which  is  not  inconsistent  with  belief  in 
the  immanence  of  God.  This  conception  is  founded 
on  a  full  recognition  of  all  the  data  of  experience. 
Discerning  in  the  principle  of  personality  our 
surest  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  reality, 
it  lakes  account  of  the  moral  freedom  of  the  human 
individual.  It  therefore  thinks  of  God  as  the 
supreme  personal  Life,  within  the  sphere  of  vi-hose 
being  there  is  room  for  the  free  interaction  of  the 
whole  multitude  of  finite  persons.  He  is  at  once 
the  Infinite  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  and  the  Father  of  spirits  on  whose  love 
and  providence  we  depend.  The  difiiculty  of 
making  this  conception  perfectly  consistent  is 
simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  in  one 
scheme  of  thought  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
world  of  our  experience.  The  true  value  of  this 
view  of  God,  as  at  the  same  time  immanent  and 
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transcendent  in  this  higher  sense,  is  that  it  takes 
account  of  all  the  facts  and  holds  fast  to  that 
fundamental  monotheism  which  is  the  ultimate 
justification  of  the  conviction  that  the  moral  aim 
IS  supreme  in  the  universe. 

(i)  Tlie  itnchan^eableness  of  God.— The  concep- 
tion of  God  which  has  just  been  set  forth  gives  us 
the  true  solution  of  this  problem.  When  we  speak 
of  God  as  unchangeable,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
whole  universe  is  fixed  by  His  fiat  in  a  complete 
rigidity.  That  is  the  mechanical  conception  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  of  lite  and  morality.  God  is  unchangeable  in 
the  sense  of  being  absolutely  trustworthy.  His 
purpose  cannot  be  altered.  'That  purpose  is  the 
realization  of  the  moral  ideal.  It  is  the  good  of 
all  and  the  good  of  each.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  or  Kingdom  of  Love.  In  its  application 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  human  and  moral  situa- 
tions, this  unchangeable  purpose  must  take  the 
form  of  an  unfailing  Divine  response  to  every 
element  and  tendency  of  good  in  the  character  and 
life  of  finite  personalities. 

(c)  Conception  of  late. — Much  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  meanings  of  the  word  '  law.'  We  speak  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  also  of  the  moral  law.  It 
has  sometimes  been  asked.  Are  we  to  pray  to  God 
to  abrogate  His  own  laws?  The  reference  is  to 
the  laws  of  nature  which  have  been  ascertained  by 
science  ;  but  the  whole  force  of  the  question  resides 
in  the  connexion  of  the  word  'law  '  with  God,  and 
oar  reverence  for  the  great  moral  laws  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  trace  to  Him.  A  law  of 
nature  is  merely  an  observed  uniformity,  a  sequence 
of  physical  cause  and  eliect,  a  certain  order  in  the 
way  in  which  events  follow  one  another.  Such  a 
law  is  not,  in  itself,  capable  of  eH'ecting  anything. 
It  is  even  wrong  therefore  to  speak  of  nature  as 
being  governed  oy  laws.  A  law  of  nature  is,  in 
fact,  simply  our  way  of  grouping  our  observations. 
It  is  a  description  and  nothing  more.  Nor  are 
we  at  all  sure  that  such  descriptions  of  grouped 
natural  processes  as  have  been  so  far  ascertained, 
and  labelled  laws,  are  anything  but  provisional 
statements.  There  are  indications  that  even  .such 
vast  generalizations  as  the  law  of  gravitation  or 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  may  some 
day  be  merged  in  larger  descriptions  of  tlie 
sequences  which  they  include. 

A  deeper  i)liilosophy  is  now  showing  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the.se  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
es-sentially  the  description  of  natural  processes  in 
terms  of  human  intelligence,  are  relative  to  our 
mode  of  grasping  our  experience  of  the  phy.sical 
world  with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  needs 
(see  Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  Londcjii, 
1911,  ch.  ii.).  They  have,  that  is,  been  shaped  by 
the  practical  aims  of  human  life.  It  is  altogether 
in  harmony  with  this  doctrine  that  the  know  lodge 
of  these  laws  is  the  very  means  which  man  employs 
in  order  to  control  natural  processes  for  his  own 
purposes.  His  amazing  success  in  this  wnrU  is 
revealed  at  every  turn  in  our  wonderful  modern 
world.  The  absurdity  of  suppoHing  that  the  dis- 
covery  of  these  laws  makes  it  iiiiproiier  for  us  to 
pray  to  (iod  for  Ijenefits  which  involve  changes  in 
the  physical  sphere  is  therefore  manifest. 

The  most  notable  expression  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  laws  of  nature  forbid  prayer  is  Tyndall's 
famous  attempt  to  show  that  the  princi|)le  of  the 
ronsi-rvation  of  energy  rules  out  all  possibility  of 
Divine  intervention  in  the  physical  world. 

'Tho  priri''lpte,'  he  writot,  '  U-ochos  »s  that  tho  Itnllnn  uin<l 
(llillni;  ovirr  Uio  crmt  of  Iho  Mfttti-HKirn  ia  an  llnrilv  ruldl  m 
tho  i-artli  in  it*  orliit.^1  revolution  ronml  thu  Biin  ;  urid  tliiit  llic 
fall  r,f  tu  vripotir  Into  rlontU  in  exactly  aa  much  a  matter  of 
ne<*<M4ity  an  tho  return  of  tho  aoMnnn.  .  .  .  Without  a  Hia- 
turliancA  of  natural  law,  (|uit4-  a«  aoriuua  aa  tho  atoppafco  of  liti 


eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  St.  Lasvrence  up  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  no  act  of  humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could 
call  one  shower  from  heaven,  or  detteot  towards  us  a  single 
beam  of  the  sun  '  {Pragmenig  of  Science,  p.  3S  f.,  '  Prayer  and 
Natural  Law '). 

This  argument,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the 
authority  of  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  had 
an  enormous  etl'ect  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
presented  (see  Stopford  Brooke,  Christ  in  Modem 
Life,  p.  132)  and  is  not  without  intluence  even 
now.  But,  as  Oliver  Lodge  points  out,  it  is  open 
to  objection — 

'  Even  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view :  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  is  needlessly  dragged  in  when  it  liaa 
nothing  really  to  do  with  it.  We  ourselves,  for  instance,  though 
we  have  no  power,  nor  hint  of  any  power,  to  override  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  are  yet  readily  able,  by  a  simple  physical 
experiment,  or  by  an  engineering  operation,  to  deflect  a  ray  of 
light,  or  to  dissipate  a  mist,  or  divert  a  wind,  or  pump  water 
uphill' (-Wan  anii  (A«  Crmcersf,  p.  7  ;  see  also  chs.  i.-iii.,and  l.iU 
and  Matter). 

George  Stokes  deals  with  objections  of  this  kind 
in  a  similar  manner  and  with  equal  clearness  and 
decision  (Natural  Theology,  p.  220).  These  utter- 
ances of  competent  scientific  authorities  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  what  has  been  said  above  on 
this  subject.  The  principle  which  they  express  is 
just  this  :  natural  law  is  indeed  unfailing,  but  all 
experience  proves  that  this  constancy  does  not 
prevent  human  intelligence  and  skill  from  making 
use  of  physical  forces  and  so  effecting  results  which 
the  natural  course  of  things,  left  to  itself,  could 
never  bring  about.  If  human  power  can  do  so 
much,  why  should  Divine  power  be  helpless  ?  As 
we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  those  constant 
uniformities  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  human  power  in  dealing 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  Therefore  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  a  far  profounder  way,  the 
order  of  nature  subserves  the  operations  of  Divine 
Providence. 

(d)  Prayer  and  miraele. — Objection  is  sometimes 
made  that  prayer  is  in  essence  the  request  that 
God  should  interfere  miraculously  for  our  l>enefit. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  said,  answers  to  prayer  and 
miracles,  if  such  things  happen,  are  indistinguish- 
able. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  great  and 
intricate  question  of  the  miraculous  (see  art. 
Miracle).  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  those  who 
believe  in  miracles  do  not,  in  our  time,  suppose 
that  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  law.  It  is  usually 
held  to  be  the  manifestation  of  forces,  and  po.ssibly 
of  laws,  which  do  not  enter  into  our  ordinary 
experiences.  But,  while  all  this  is  admitted,  it 
must  he  remembered,  as  shown  above,  that  natural 
laws,  as  we  api)rehend  them,  belong  to  abstract 
realms  of  experience  and  are  probably  relative  to 
our  mode  of  apprehension.  There  is  a  sense  also 
in  which  it  must  be  said  that  the  miraculous  is 
relative  to  our  mode  of  apprehension.  As  the 
control  which  civilized  men  exercise  over  natural 
forces  appears,  or  might  appear,  miraculous  to  the 
intelligent  savage,  so  a  superhuman  control  of 
natural  forces  may  well  be  the  true  nature  of  what 
we  call  miniclo.  There  is  therefore  no  objection 
to  miracle  on  tho  ground  of  scientific  priucii)lo. 
liut  this  is  not  a  suificient  account  of  the  matter. 
Tho  Christian  miracles,  as  recorded  in  the  NT,  are 
not  mere  wonders.  They  are  not  even  luore  dis- 
plays of  superhuman  power.  Their  distinctive 
quality  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that,  while 
exhibiting  BU|)erhuman  power,  they  also  reveal 
Divine  character.  They  might  ho  doHcribed  as 
'  acts  of  revelation.'  Here  is  tho  force  of  tho  term 
'  signs  '  (arifiua)  by  which  they  are  designated.  This 
consideration  at  once  makes  clear  the  distinction 
between  a  miracle  and  an  answer  to  prayer.  It 
may  well  be  that,  so  far  as  the  method  of  their  per- 
formance goes,  there  is  no  dill'ercnce  between  them. 
But  the  former  is  intended  to  reveal  the  oiieratioii 
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of  One  who  is  able  to  exert  superhuman  power  and, 
in  exerting  that  power,  to  manifest  His  character. 
The  latter  is  for  the  simple  bestowing  of  a  benelit. 
In  the  former  the  Divine  element  is  made  atartlingiy 
manifest  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  the 
latter  we  must  expect  that  the  Divine  direction  of 
events  takes  place  secretly,  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
things,  producing  results  which  are  as  obviously 
natural  as  tlie  falling  of  a  leaf  or  the  flowing  of  a 
river.  The  ditterence  between  the  two  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  purpose  which  guides  the 
operations  of  Divine  Providence  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  method  by  which  the  results  are  effected. 
Miracles  are  therefore  exceptional.  They  '  do  not 
happen,'  to  quote  a  famous  phrase,  in  our  ordinary 
experience.     Answers  to  prayer  occur  every  day. 

7.  Summary. — The  result  of  our  whole  inves- 
tigation is  this  :  to  a  believer  in  a  living  God  the 
ethcacy  of  prayer  is  capable  of  ample  justification. 
None  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  it  on  scientific  or  philosophical  grounds 
can  be  sustained. 
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C.  F.  D'Arcy. 
PRAYER  (Christian,  Liturgical). — If  prayer  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  belief  in 
God,  it  is  most  natural  and  most  necessary  to  the 
Christian  believer.  Before  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion God  was  far  od'  from  man,  unapproachable, 
unknowable,  far  above  man  and  the  needs  of  man. 
The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  brought  man  as 
it  were  into  touch  with  God.  God  revealed  Him- 
self to  man  in  the  Incarnate  Christ,  and  the  Son  of 
God,  by  taking  our  n.iture  upon  Him,  lifts  humanity 
into  close  communion  with  God.  God  was  no 
longer  far  away,  beyond  the  ken  of  mankind,  no 
longer  so  far  beyond  man  as  to  seem  unable  to  con- 
descend to  the  needs,  the  longings,  and  the  under- 
standing of  His  creature.  The  Son  of  God  reign- 
ing in  highest  heaven  is  also  Son  of  Man,  under- 
standing and  knowing  by  virtue  of  His  incarnation 
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man's  needs  and  man's  weaknesses,  loving  mai; 
not  only  with  a  love  divine,  but  with  a  [lerfect 
sympathy  in.asniuch  as  in  virtue  of  His  manhood 
He  is  of  tlie  same  substance  as  man.  I'rayer  then, 
since  the  Incarnation,  became  something  infinitely 
more  real  than  ever  it  could  be  before — a  real  and 
intimate  connexion  between  heaven  and  earth, 
between  God  and  man.  Our  spiritual  aspirations 
and  worldly  needs  can  be  brought  before  the 
Eternal  Father  by  the  mediation  of  Him  who  lived 
and  prayed  and  died  among  us,  and  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Fatlier  to  be  our  Mediator 
and  Saviour. 

Our  Lord  bade  us  pray,  and  Himself  in  this  as 
in  all  things  sets  us  an  example.  First  there  is 
individual  prayer,  which  concerns  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  prayer.  Our  Lord 
teaches  us  above  all  things  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  that  the  whole  race  of  humanity  is  one 
great  family  with  a  common  Father.  So  prayer 
must  also  be  collective,  consisting  of  wor.ship 
which  is  due  from  the  whole  family  alike  to  God 
their  Father,  and  supplication  for  those  many 
necessities  both  of  body  and  of  soul  wliicli  are 
common  to  all  men.  Our  Lord  has  tlierefore 
taught  us  to  pray  in  common,  and  indeed  His  own 
model  prayer,  '  Our  Father,'  is  a  common  prayer. 

Individual  prayer  is  essentially  private,  bearing 
on  personal  and  private  needs.  Such  a  prayer  as 
'  O  God  of  the  crosses  that  are  laid  upon  us,  help 
thy  servant  Apphouas,'  which  has  survived  in  a 
4th  cent,  fragment  (Ox.  Pap.  vii.  [1910]  no.  1058), 
may  be  taken  as  an  exanijile  of  prayer  to  God  in 
time  of  intense  personal  need — such  a  prayer  as 
has  been  prayed  millions  of  times. 

Collective  prayer  is  public,  the  common  prayers 
used  when  the  family  of  God  gather  together  to  give 
Him  the  worship  due  from  all.  The  history  of 
common  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  Church.  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the 
law,  not  to  destroy  it.  The  Christian  Church 
regarded  itself  as  the  fulfilment  and  the  perfection 
of  the  Jewish  Church.  Christ  Himself  taught  in 
the  synagogues  and  took  part  in  the  synagogue 
worship.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  took  part 
in  the  Temple  worship  at  the  great  feasts.  The 
Eucharist  was  instituted  by  Him  at  the  Passover 
Supper,  and  is  the  Christian  Passover,  the 
memorial  of  our  redemption.  So  we  find  the 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension  still 
frequenting  the  Temple  and  taking  part  in  its 
worship.  The  Eucharist  only  seems  to  have  been 
their  own  distinctive  act  of  worship.  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  frequented  the  Temple  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Even  St.  Paul  used  the  syna- 
gogue worship  aa  long  as  he  could,  and  it  was  not 
the  Church  that  cut  the  connexion  with  Judaism, 
but  Judaism  that  cast  off  the  Church. 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  consider  Christian  prayer 
in  its  pulilic  forms,  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  that  it  is  a  Christian  development  of  Jewish 
forms  of  worship.  Unfortunately  there  exists 
very  little  Jewish  liturgical  material  of  the  time  of 
Christ,  'out  none  the  less  it  seems,  from  that  which 
is  extant  and  from  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  Christian  worship  is  based  upon  the 
worship  so  familiar  to  the  majority  of  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  before  they  came  to  the 
faith  of  Christ. 

Jewish  public  worship  consisted  of  the  synagogue 
worship  and  the  Temple  worship.  The  synagogue 
services  were  held  every  Sabbath  day,  and  there 
were  also  services  on  the  third  and  fifth  days  of 
the  week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The  synagogue 
service  was  definite  and  fixed,  and  we  know  from 
the  Mishnah  of  what  it  consisted.  It  began  with 
I  the  Shema  ('  Hear,  O  Israel ') ;  then  came  a  lection 
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from  tlie  Law  and  a  lection  from  the  Prophets ; 
then  came  the  blessing,  followed  by  the  Targum, 
an  explanation  In  tlie  vernacular  of  the  Hebrew 
lections,  and  a  discourse  or  sermon  on  what  had 
been  read.  Such  a  service  our  Lord,  as  we  know 
from  the  Gospels,  was  not  only  present  at  on  Sabbath 
days,  but  frequently  took  part  in  as  reader  and 
preacher. 

The  Temple  service  existed  of  course  only  in 
Jerusalem.  Here  day  by  day  there  was  the  mora- 
ing  and  the  evening  sacrifice.  In  connexion  with 
these  was  the  singing  of  psalms,  and  the  eitchteen 
benedictions  or  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Goil  were 
made  daily.  Then  there  were  the  gieat  annual 
festivals,  at  the  chief  of  which,  the  Passover,  many 
thousands  of  Jews  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  ritual  of  the  Passover 
Supper  we  know  partly  at  least  from  the  Mishnah, 
which  probably  represents  the  use  of  our  Lord's 
time.  The  liturgy  of  the  Paschal  Supper  begins 
with  ritual  question  and  answer,  and  then  the 
celebrant  recites  the  Haggadah,  the  story  of  God's 
mercies  to  Israel,  speaking  of  the  bitter  treatment 
of  the  people  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  wonderful 
redemption  from  slavery,  and  closing  with  a  burst 
of  worship  and  praise. 

I.  The  Eucharist. — It  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  Eucharist  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  at  this 
Passover  Supper.  The  Haggadah  is  doubtless 
represented  by  the  expression,  '  when  he  had  given 
thanks';  then  followed  the  giving  of  the  IJread 
and  the  Cup  to  the  disciples,  with  the  charge  that 
they  should  always  do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Him.  Thus  we  see  how  closely  Christian  worship 
is  bound  up  with  the  older  worship,  how  true  was 
the  feeling  that  there  was  an  unbroken  continuitj' 
between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  and 
how  the  new  dispensation  of  Christ  was  but  the 
hiUilment  and  perfecting  of  the  old.  For  the 
Eucharist  was  the  central  act  of  Christian  worship 
from  the  very  first. 

Of  the  early  ritual  of  the  Eucharist  we  know 
very  little.  In  the  Acts  the  Sunday  reunions  of 
Christians  for  '  the  breaking  of  bread '  doubtless 
imply  the  Euchari.st,  whether  in  connexion  with 
the  Agape  or  not.  Elsewhere  of  course  tliH  expres- 
sion 'breaking  of  bread,'  as,  e.g.,  at  Emmaus, 
simply  implies  an  ordinary  meai.  In  St.  Paul's 
refiTences  to  the  Eucharist  in  connexion  with  the 
abuses  at  Corinth  (1  Co  U)  we  are  told  nothing 
definite  ;  but  the  words  that  he  uses — '  For  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you'  (v.'-") — .seem  to  imply  some  recognized 
outline,  at  least,  in  the  form  of  tlianksgiving  used, 
which  would  ajiparcntly  include  .some  reference  to, 
or  ))erhaps  recitation  of,  the  account  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  DiiOichc  gives  forms  whicli  are  most 
certainly  Eucharistic  prayers,  but  the  date  of  the 
Dklache  is  so  uncertam,  and  the  authority  of  the 
work  so  doubtful,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  build  too 
much  on  these  forms.  They  scorn  to  be  a  furm  of 
the  grace  before  and  after  meals  specially  adapted 
to  the  Eucharist.  These  forms  of  grace  are  found 
again  in  the  tract  of  St.  Athanasius  On  Virginity, 
but  Himi)ly  as  graces. 

The  first  actual  description  of  the  Eucharist  is 
fonnd  in  St.  Justiu  Martyr  (c.  A.D.  1.50)  in  h'w* First 
Apoloff!/  (6.5),  and  there  are  several  references  to  it 
in  his  Duitoijiic.  Acconling  to  the  description  in 
his  Apiilnrfi/.  the  Eucharist  begins  with  tlw!  kiss  of 
peace,  then  the  ofTering  of  bread  and  the  mixed 
cup  is  made,  and  the  celebrant  jiroceeds  to  ofl'er 
praise  and  worsliip  and  lliankHgivuig,  to  which  the 
people  answer,  '  Amen,'  and  then  follows  the  com- 
munion. Elsowhcre  he  speaks  of  the  ti'xn/iKrr/a,  or 
thanksgiving  prayer,  as  including  thanksK'iving  for 
the  (rial ion  nf  the  wurlil  and  all  that  is  in  it,  for 
our  redemption,  ami  for  the  breaking  of  the  power 


of  evil  {Dial.  41).  His  reference  to  the  words  of 
institution  perhaps  Imply  that  they  were  included 
ill  the  thanksgiving.  But  there  were  as  yet  no 
forms  fixed  except  in  outline.  Justin's  description 
implies  that  everywhere  the  Eucharist  would  be 
celebrated  in  the  same  way,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  states  definitely  that  the  actual  wording 
of  the  prayers  was  left  to  the  celebrant. 

But,  according  to  Justin,  the  Eucharist  proper 
was  preceded  by  another  service  in  close  connexion 
with  it  (Apol.  i.  67).  Tiiis  consisted  in  lections 
from  the  Gospels  or  Prophets  or  both,  then  a 
sermon  by  the  bishop  or  celebrant,  ami  this  was 
followed  by  prayers.  Closely  on  this  followed  the 
Eucharist.  One  is  struck  at  once  by  the  similarity 
between  this  service,  which  is  the  later  Prueana- 
pliora  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  synagogue  Sunday 
service,  and  we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  tirst  part  of  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  is  based 
upon  the  synagogue  worship  just  as  the  anaphora, 
or  Eucharist  proper,  is  based  upon  the  ritual  of 
the  Passover  Supper. 

St.  Clement  of  Rome,  St.  Irena?us,  Tertullian, 
and  St.  Cyprian  also  refer  occasionally  to  the 
Eucharist.  In  Cyprian  the  beginning  of  the 
Eucharistic  prayer  already  has  a  technical  name, 
the  'Preface'  (prce/atio).  Also  in  certain  non- 
orthodox  works  of  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd,  the  Acts  of  John  and  the 
Acts  of  Thomas,  we  are  given  partial  descriptions 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  era  of  the  Church  Orders, 
however,  that  we  first  come  to  definite  accounts  of 
the  actual  Eucharistic  ritual.  The  Church  Ordere 
seem  to  have  been  almost  authoritative,  or 
certainly  of  very  wide  vogue,  and  are  certainly 
based  on  the  writings  of  Hippolj'tus.  There  seem 
to  be  two  recensions  of  the  Cliurch  Order,  the  first 
about  A.D.  250,  existing  now  in  various  versions, 
Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Arabic  (including  the  so- 
called  Cniionsof  Hippolytus),  and  Syriac (embedded 
in  a  work  called  7'«e  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  its  present  form  of  about  A.D.  350).  The  second 
recension  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  cent., 
and  in  this  the  original  Greek  survives,  with 
versions  in  Coptic  and  Ethiopic. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Didascnlia,  a  work  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  first  six  books  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution.^, 
the  8tli  book  of  which  is  the  latest  recension  of  the 
Church  Orders.  The  7th  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  is  based  on  the  Didache,  the  whole 
work  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century.  In  Ibis  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
documents  we  have  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  are 
still  clearly  marked.  First  comes  the  PraMinaphora, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  lections  from  Law,  Pro- 
phets, Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  apparently  un- 
fixed in  number,  interspersed  with  psalms  whicli  sur- 
vive in  the  introit, gradual  ofl'ertory,  and  communion 
of  the  Latin  (Uiurcli.  These  are  followed  by  the 
sciMion,  and  then,  as  in  Justin,  comes  the  prayer 
for  all  estates,  after  which  catechumens  and  those 
unilur  ])enitence  dispart.  Then  follows  the  ana- 
l)lioia  intniduced  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  The 
anaphora  begins  with  the  '  Sursuni  coida'  and 
Pri'laco.  The  Preface,  or  thanksgiving,  contains 
llmnksgiving  for  all  (jod's  mercies  to  mankind, 
leading  up  to  the  Passion  and  an  account  of  the 
inslitulion,  and  ending  with  the  anamnesis,  or 
fiiinial  act  of  remembrance,  and  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole  concluding  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  After  the  communion  come  the 
act  of  thanfvHgiving  ami  the  dismissal. 

This  const r\icli(in  of  the  liturgy  appears  in  all 
these  documents,  the  later  receiiHioiisalreiuly  show- 
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iiig  developments.  Thus  in  the  earlier  Church 
Order  it  is  still  definitely  left  to  the  celebrant  to 
use  liis  own  words,  the  loriiis  provided  being  ap- 
I)arently  a  model,  or  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
not  a  ready  How  of  words.  It  is  in  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  mo.st  interesting  de- 
\  elopment  took  place.  The  invocation  was  origin- 
ally an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  act  of 
communion,  a  prayer  that  those  receiving  might 
receive  the  full  virtue  of  the  sacrament.  Tliis  idea 
extended  gradually  to  the  idea  of  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements  that  He  might  make 
them  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  The  invoca- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  is  lialf-way 
between  the  two  ;  that  of  St.  Cyril  is  definitely  on 
the  elements,  as  is  the  invocation  in  all  later 
Eastern  liturgies,  which,  however,  retain  some 
signs  of  the  eailier  idea.  In  the  liturgy  of  Sara- 
pion,  bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt  (c.  A.D.  360),  we 
have  perhaps  the  first  example  of  a  liturgy  used  as 
it  was  written.  Tliis  liturgy  consists  of  the  ana- 
phora only,  and  is  interesting,  moreover,  in  the 
fact  that  the  invocation  is  of  the  Word  and  not  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  lituigy  generally  tended  to 
become  definitely  a  fixed  and  written  service  about 
the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

In  the  East  the  extant  liturgies  are  all  of  the 
same  structure  as  that  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, and  have  developed  only  in  length. 

In  the  West  the  history  of  the  liturgy  is  not  so 
clear.  In  the  work  once  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
the  de  Sacramentis  of  c.  A.D.  400,  there  is  an 
account  given  of  the  liturgy.  This  liturgy  is 
apparently  that  underlying  the  later  Roman  Mass, 
and  already  contains  the  chief  prayers  of  the  latter. 
The  later  history  in  the  West  is  obscure.  In 
Charlemagne's  time  there  were  two  types  of 
liturgy  extant  in  the  West,  the  Roman  and  that 
called  the  Galilean.  The  latter  tj-pe,  less  formal 
and  much  more  verbose  than  the  Roman,  was 
displaced  by  it,  and  survives  only  in  the  Mozarabic 
rite  and  in  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  of  Milan, 
though  the  latter  has  been  very  much  Romanized. 

It  is  from  the  Roman  that  all  other  Western 
liturgies  are  derived.  Thus  the  uses  of  England — 
the  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor — are  all 
Roman,  with  the  exception  of  certain  prayers 
peculiar  to  the  use  added.  And  this  is  true  of 
very  many  Continental  uses,  all  of  which  had  their 
own  peculiarities,  and  of  which  those  of  France 
survived  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  when 
they  were  displaced  by  the  Roman  rite.  All  alike 
are  fundamentally  Roman.  The  English  Prayer 
Book  is  based  on  the  older  pre-Reformation  uses, 
and  is  thus  Roman  in  type.     See  also  art.  Litany. 

2.  The  daily  offices. — The  Eucharist  was  from 
the  first  the  central  act  of  Christian  worship,  but 
alongside  of  this  other  forms  of  additional  wor- 
ship very  soon  sprang  into  being.  We  have  seen, 
e.g.,  that  the  liturgy  is  formed  of  two  parts,  the 
Prseanaphora  and  the  Anaphora,  and  that  the  union 
of  these  two  was  at  first  very  loose.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  the  former  could  be  and  was  used  separately 
with  a  sermon.  So  it  was  used,  in  certain  places 
— e.g.,  Alexandria — on  the  station  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday.  But  the  growth  of  other  services 
was  very  early,  and  this  too  seems  to  have  been  a 
Christian  development  of  Jewish  devotion.  In  the 
book  of  Daniel  there  is  a  reference  to  three  set 
hours  of  prayer,  and  perhaps  the  same  is  implied 
in  Ps  55" :  '  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon- 
day, will  I  pray.'  Again  in  the  Acts  we  find  the 
tliree  hours — the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth — observed 
as  times  of  prayer.  In  the  Didache  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  ordered  to  be  said  three  times  a  day. 
TertuUian  and  the  Church  Orders  refer  to  prayer 
at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  but  these 
were  private  devotions  only  and  said   at   home. 


There  were,  however,  apparently,  when  it  was 
possible,  morning  and  evening  prayers  said 
p<il)licly,  and  forms  of  these  prayers  are  given  in 
the  Te-itament  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, consisting  of  psalms  and  prayers. 
Gradually  the  three  hours  began  to  become  times 
of  public  service,  and  this  was  perhaps  largely  due 
to  the  rise  of  monasticism,  by  which  these  hours 
tended  to  become  common  services  in  the  case  of 
men  and  women  living  in  communities.  In  addi- 
ti(m  to  these  there  was  the  night  office,  which 
originated  apparently  from  the  vigil  of  Easter, 
which  in  early  days  was  strictly  kept,  and  was 
extended  to  the  eves  of  local  saints  and  thence 
became  a  dolinite  night  service.  The  night  service 
seems  to  have  originated  as  a  regular  observance 
in  Syria,  and  it  was  introduced  into  the  West  by 
Cassian — the  mattins  of  the  Breviary.  In  the 
Peregrinatio  of  Etheria  (Silvia)  we  are  told  that 
the  hours  observed  at  Jerusalem  were  mattins,  the 
sixth  hour,  the  ninth,  and  vespers,  and  to  these  in 
Lent  was  added  the  observance  of  the  third  hour. 
Eventually  tlie  offices  in  the  Breviary  amounted 
to  eight— mattins,  lauds,  prime,  terce,  sext,  none, 
vespers,  and  compline.  Originally  monastic,  they 
were  enjoined  on  all  clergy,  ,inii  the  laity  were 
expected  to  (and  did)  attend  at  least  some  of  them. 

3.  Popular  devotions. — But  the  hours  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  a  clerical  office,  and  the 
devotional  book  of  the  laity  from  the  10th  or  11th 
cent,  is  the  Little  Hours  or  the  Primer.  The 
'little  hours'  were  originally  additional  devotions 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  were  gener- 
ally called  'the  Hours  of  the  Virgin.'  But  they 
speedily  became  the  popular  devotion  of  the  laity, 
and  as  such  tended  to  develop  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  lay  folk.  Thus  the  '  little  hours '  contained 
a  series  of  hours  of  prayer,  sometimes  several  such 
series — e.g.,  '  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin,'  '  the  Hours 
of  the  Cross,'  'the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  To 
these  were  appended  the  gradual  psalms,  the 
penitential  psalms,  sometimes  the  whole  Psalter  ; 
also  the  offices  of  the  dead,  the  commendation, 
generally  a  litany,  and  various  prayers  for  various 
purposes.  These  Harm  were  very  popular  and 
very  common,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  wills,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  survive  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Other  popular  works  there  were,  such, 
e.g.,  as  the  Layfolks  Mass  Book,  instructing  folk 
how  to  occupy  their  time  devoutly  at  the  Mass. 
But  the  Primer  remained  the  book  of  the  laity. 

The  Reformation  of  course  made  a  great  differ- 
ence. The  fact  of  the  Reformed  service-books 
being  in  English  tended  rather  to  obviate  the  need 
of  such  books  as  the  Primer.  But  for  some  time 
after  the  Reformation  editions  of  the  Primer  con- 
tinued to  be  issued.  Three  primers  were  issued  in 
several  editions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vill.  Of 
these  the  first,  Marshall's  Primer,  contained  a 
good  deal  of  novelty.  It  contains  the  hours  of 
prayer,  dirge,  and  the  commendations,  but  with  an 
admonition  against  praying  for  the  dead.  It  also 
contains  a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  exposition 
of  a  reforming  type.  This  book  appeared  in  1534, 
and  was  denounced  in  Convocation,  but  was  re- 
issued at  least  twice.  In  1539  the  Primer  of  John 
Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  appeared.  This  con- 
tains the  hours  and  dirge,  but  many  of  the  lessons 
are  changed  to  new  ones,  the  litany  with  many  of 
the  saints  omitted,  and  an  instruction  on  hear- 
ing Mass,  and  other  matter  of  a  devotional  and 
instructive  kind.  Both  these  primers  were  super- 
sevled  by  The  King's  Primer  in  1545  and  its  Latin 
form,  the  Orarium  (1546).  These  were  much  less 
pronounced  than  the  former  books,  and  contained 
the  hours,  penitential  psalms,  litany,  dirge,  and 
commendations,  the  psalms  and  devotions  of  the 
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Passion,  and  a  few  private  prayers.  The  King's 
Printer  was  reprinted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi., 
and  again  in  1551  witli  some  omissions — e.g.,  the 
'  Hail,  Mary,'  and  the  names  of  the  saints  in  the 
litany — and  again  in  Marys  reign.  In  1553  ap- 
peared tlie  Primer  of  Thomas  Cottesford.  It  is  of 
an  entirely  diti'erent  character  from  the  preceding 
books,  and  is  simply  a  book  of  private  prayer  for 
each  day  of  the  week,  followed  by  the  collects  and 
'sundry  godly  prayers,'  omitting  entirely  the 
hours,  etc. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Primer  of  1551  was  re- 
printed iu  1559  and  a  very  similar  edition  in  1566. 
The  Primer  of  1553  was  reprinted  in  1560  and 
1568.  Also  in  1560  she  published  a  Latin  form  of 
her  primer,  the  Ornrium,  differing,  liowever,  in 
some  respects  from  the  English  book.  In  1564 
appeared  her  Prcccs  Privatce,  containing  a  Latin 
order  for  mattins  and  evensong  simOar  to  but  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Praj-er  Book,  with  hymns, 
and  a  large  collection  of  various  forms  of  devotion. 
This  was  republished  with  some  additions  in  1573. 
A  Book  of  Christian  Prayers  appeared  in  1569, 
and  was  several  times  republisned  (with  some 
alterations  from  the  original  edition)  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  consists 
of  many  devotions  for  various  occasions,  and  has 
the  litany  as  an  appendix. 

By  tliis  time  the  Englisli  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  seems  to  have  become  to  lay  people  wliat 
the  Primer  was  to  them  in  the  days  of  the  oUl 
Latin  services.  Devotional  books  hencefortli  were 
put  forth  only  by  private  enterprise,  and  were 
simply  intended  to  be  used  with  the  Prayer  Book. 
One  exception  perhaps  may  be  instanced, 'and  that 
is  Cosin's  Collection  of  Private  Devotions,  which  he 
p. I  Wished  in  1627,  and  which  is  based  on  tlie 
Primer  of  Elizabeth  of  1560  and  follows  the  old 
arrangement  of  hours.  Later  devotional  books 
which  liad  a  great  vogue  may  be  instanced,  such 
as  Bishop  Andrewes'  Prcces  Pnvatm  (Oxford, 
1675),  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Huly 
Dying  (London,  1686),  Bishop  Wilson's  Siura 
Privata  (London,  1900),  and  through  the  ISlh 
cent,  the  Prayer  Book  was  commonl;^  bound  up 
with  a  Com/janion  to  the  Altar,  containing  dev(j- 
tions  for  jireparation  for  communion  and  for  com- 
munion, and  forms  of  thanksgiving.  In  the  19lh 
cent,  an  immense  number  of  devotional  books  has 
been  issued — too  many  to  deal  with  here. 

hlTRRATCKK. — F.  E.  Warren,  The  Liturgy  and  Ritttal  of  the 
AnU-Nicene  Church',  I^ndon,  1912 ;  J.  H.  Srawley,  The 
Early  Hi.il.  of  the  hilurim,  Camliridtre,  1913  ;  R.  M.  Woolloy. 
The  bitur'jy  of  the  Primilive  Church,  do.  1111(1;  J.  Words- 
worth, The  Holy  Communion^,  London,  1910  ;  G.  tforner,  TJi^ 
Statutes  of  the  Apostles,  do.  1904  ;  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J. 
Maclean,'  The  Te.itamtnt  of  our  Lord,  Edinburgh,  1902 ;  H. 
X.  Funk,  Dida&calia  et  Cojistitutioius  Apostotorum,  Padur- 
born,  1905 ;  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Kastem  and 
Westeni,  Oxford,  1896 ;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship, 
Eng.  tr.<,  London,  1912;  H.  Littlehales,  The  I'rymrr,  do. 
1891-92 ;  fe.  Burton,  Three  Primers  put  forth  in  the  Itei'fu  of 
Uenry  VII.,  Oxford,  1834  ;  E.  Hoskins,  Horn'  Beater  Mari,'r 
Virr/init,  Ixindon.  1901  ;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frcre,  A 
New  Hist,  ofttie  Book  of  Common  J'niyrr,  do.  19M. 

K.    M.    WOOLLKY. 

PRA'YER  (Egyptian). — Of  forius  of  prayer  in 
Egyptian  ritual  httle  is  known.  Among  the 
magical  forninl,i',  aiUlres.'ies,  statements,  and  adora- 
tions in  the  <laily  ritual  of  the  temples  there  are 
few,  if  any,  words  of  requoRt  ;  in  one  passngc, 
when  the  oflici.int  in  the  temple  of  Amen n^ 
exclainiH,  'Come  unto  me,  Amen-rc,  open  for  nm 
the  gntcH  of  heaven,  throw  ojjcn  for  nie  tlie  gales 
of  earth,'  etc.,  the  demand  seems  directed  to  carry- 
ing out  the  immudiati!  ohjiM-ts  of  the  ritual  on 
behalf  of  the  deity  rather  than  the  direct  lienulit 
of  any  one  (of.  A.  Moret,  he  Rilurl  du  r.ulle  divin 
journnlir.r  en  ligyplr,  Paris,  1902,  p.  81  [several 
nraj'iTH  in  this  tr.  would  ho  better  interpreted  nn 
direct  Htatemonts]).    The  funerary  ritual  issiiiiilar, 


but  late  copies  contain  a  short  prayer  to  all  the 
gods  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead  (E.  Schiaparelli, 
11  Libra  dei  Funerali,  Rome,  1882-90,  ii.  108). 

While  attitudes  of  adoration,  submission,  etc., 
are  represented  frequently  on  the  monuments, 
there  seems  to  be  none  which  is  distinctive  of 
prayer.  Of  times  and  places  for  prayer  also  little 
can  be  said ;  sunrise  and  sunset  appear  to  have 
been  the  special  hours  for  adoration  of  the  forms 
of  Re,  the  sun-god ;  the  grathti  on  temples  and 
sacred  places  belonging  chiefly  to  the  late  ages  of 
paganism  show  that  prayers  were  offered  in  and 
about  them. 

From  the  Old  Kingdom  very  little  is  preserved 
in  the  nature  of  prayers  beyond  the  funerary 
formula  (see  below) ;  this  applies  even  to  the 
enormous  body  of  the  Pyramid  Texts  in  which 
ritual  charms  and  hymns  are  brought  together  for 
the  welfare  of  the  dead  king.  The  texts  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  are  more  productive  in  this 
respect.  In  the  New  Kingdom,  especially  after 
the  days  of  Akhenaton  (the  enthusiastic  mono- 
theist  and  heretic  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty),  an  age  of  personal  piety  began  in  which 
the  worshipper  turned  naturally  to  his  god  for 
protection,  help,  and  comfort.  'This  spirit,  tinding 
utterance  in  combined  hymns  and  prayers,  was 
never  lost,  though  formalism  and  magic  reasserted 
their  sway  with  greater  strength  than  ever  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  ultra-religious  Egyp- 
tians. 

The  funerary  formula. — A  form  of  prayer  for 
the  comfort  of  the  dead,  beginning  with  an  obscure 
phrase,  '  Grace  that  the  king  grants,  grace  that 
Anuhis  (or  other  gods)  grants,'  is  seen  everywhere 
from  the  Old  Kingdom  onwards,  and  continues 
almost  to  the  end  of  paganism.  In  the  Old  Kingdom 
the  prayer,  as  prescribed  on  the  great  tombs,  usually 
for  a  good  burial  after  a  good  old  age,  tor  foocf, 
etc.,  daily  and  on  the  feast  days,  and  '  to  travel  on 
the  roads  on  which  worthy  veterans  travel,'  etc., 
is  addressed  to  the  funerary  gods  ;  later  it  was 
addressed  also  to  local  and  other  deities  and  often 
greatly  developed  according  to  individual  taste. 
Tomlistoncs  request  the  passer-by  to  repeat  it, 
adjuring  him  by  his  love  of  life,  fiatreil  ot  death, 
and  devotion  to  his  local  god,  and  by  his  desire  to 
bequeath  his  othce  to  his  children,  and  remind  him 
that  it  will  cost  him  no  more  than  a  little 
breath. 

Salutations. — In  speech  and  in  writing  these 
were  prayers.  After  the  name  of  royalty  or  a 
superior  it  was  proper  to  add,  '  (May  he  continue) 
living  prosperous  and  in  health.'  Letters  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  end,  '  May  your  hearing  (of  this) 
bo  fortunate.'  In  the  New  Kingdom  a  letter 
addresseil  to  a  king  begins  with  prayers  for  his 
prosjierity  and  long  life  (tjrifiith,  Hieratic  Papyri 
from  Kdhun  and  Gurob,  London,  1898,  pp.  6711. 
aiul  91).  In  later  times  a  petition  or  letter  to  a 
great  man  commences,  '  Miiy  Ammon  cause  his 
life  to  be  long.' 

In  early  times  to  'lift  up  the  voice '  (probably 
wanton  shouting)  in  the  tomb  chapel  was  con- 
sidered a  gross  oll'ence,  anil  doubtless  both  tomb 
and  temjile  were  places  of  solemn  silence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  ;  hence  religion  tended  to 
be  associated  with  silence.  On  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion in  the  New  Kingdom  of  personal  relationship 
between  the  indiviilual  worshipper,  however 
humble,  anil  his  protecting  deity,  we  find  insis- 
tence laid  upon  the  value  of  secret  prayer  and 
contemplation. 

*  Thoth  In  as  a  nwect  wrll  to  lilni  who  thirnts  In  the  desert, 
nlfjHrd  to  lilm  who  flndti  iitleranco,  open  to  liini  wlio  is  nllent' 
0'<'l>yrut  .Satlier,  i.  8,  6-7);  'Bo  not  of  many  words,  for  in 
Hili>ii«u<  thou  Hhalt  fratn  Kood.  .  .  .  An  for  the  pror.lTict  of  Ood, 
bin  abundnatlon  tn  erylnir  out ;  pray  thnu  wll  h  a  dcnirinjf  hi-nrt 
whoHo  cvL-ry  word  in  hludi'n,  and  hf  will  supply  thy  need  and 
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hear  lliy  speech  ami  receive  thy  offering '  (Maxitnes  d'Ani,  8, 
1-4  ;  see  J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought 
in  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York,  1912,  p.  355). 

At.  the  same  period  models  of  human  ears  and 
stela;  sculptured  with  ears  were  dedicated  in  the 
temples  to  the  succouring  god  or  goddess,  '  who 
heard  the  iirayer  of  the  traveller  afar  ofi''  ;  and  in 
a  group  of  little  shrines  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes 
votive  stela;  were  set  up  in  honour  of  various 
deities,  recording  the  plagues  indicted  on  tlie 
sinner  and  their  goodness  to  the  repentant  who 
sought  their  aid. 

The  goddess  ^  is  a  Hon ;  she  smiteth  as  a  fierce  lion  siuiteth 
and  pursueth  him  that  trespasseth  against  her.  I  cried  to  my 
mistress  and  found  that  slie  came  to  me  with  sweet  breath. 
She  was  gracious  to  me  after  she  had  caused  me  to  see  her 
hand.  She  turned  again  to  me  in  favour,  she  let  me  forget  the 
sickness  that  was  on  me,'  etc.  (Ernian,  '  Denkyteine  aus  der 
thebanischen  Graberstadt,'  in  SBAW,  1911,  p.  lOSO). 

LiTER.\TURE. — An  elaborate  examination  of  the  funerary 
formula  by  Gardiner,  who  explains  it  as  a  statement  rather 
than  a  prayer,  is  printed  in  N.  de  G.  Davies  and  A.  H. 
Gardiner,  The  Tmnb  of  Amenemhet,  London,  1915,  p.  79 ff. 
Hymns  and  praters  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  tr.  by 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  in  various  edd.  of  that  text. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 
PRAYER  (Finns  and  Lapps). — i.  Ancient  Finns 
and  Lapps. — The  ancient  Finns  and  Lapps  attri- 
buted to  every  natural  object  a  living  spirit.  The 
Lapps  sometimes  called  these  spirits  '  men '  ; 
water-spirits,  e.g.,  were  known  as  cacce-olmak, 
'water-men.'  Indeed  the  relations  between  men 
and  spirits  were  at  first,  as  Gastrin  has  pointed 
out,'  like  those  between  men  and  men.  As  a  man 
would  naturally  call  a  neighbour  to  his  assistance 
rather  than  a  stranger,  so  the  ancient  Finns  and 
Lapps  would  pray  to  familiar  spirits,  like  those  of 
Mellknown  trees  and  streams,  rather  than  to 
remote  beings,  like  sky-spirits,  whom  they  did 
not  know  and  could  not  expect  to  control.  But 
.spirits  came  to  be  thought  of  as  free,  personal 
beings,  able  to  move  about  and  occasionally  visible, 
whose  existence  was  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  objects  of  which  they  were  the  spirits  and 
guardians,  so  that  the  spirit  of  one  object  might 
guard  also  other  objects.  In  the  course  of  time 
(before  A.D.  600)  they  were  named  haltiat  (Finnish) 
or  haldek  (Lappish),  a  Scandinavian  word  meaning 
'rulers'  or  'guardians.'  The  most  important 
spirits  were  undoubtedly  those  of  the  dead.  So 
awe-inspiring  were  the  spirits  of  dead  men  buried 
in  the  forest  or  by  the  side  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  80  much  more  full  of  power  than  any  other 
spirits  of  land  or  water,  that  they  were  credited 
with  the  guardianship  of  animals  and  fish,  which 
could  not  be  taken  without  their  permission. 
Thus,  when  the  Lapps  prayed  for  help  in  hunting, 
as  we  are  told  they  did  every  morning  and  even- 
ing,* to  Leib-olmai,  '  alder-tree-man,'  the  spirit  to 
which  they  prayed  was  a  forest-god,  who  was  prob- 
ably, like  Tapio  and  Hiisi,  the  forest-gods  of  the 
Finns,  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  dead,  and 
who  was  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  bear,  the  most 
powerful  animal  that  they  knew.  Again,  when 
they  prayed,  as  they  did  constantly,"  to  '  water- 
men' to  aid  their  fishing,  they  were  addressing 
themselves  to  local  spirits  of  the  dead  who  guarded 
ilifierent  fishing-places.  Moreover,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  thought  to  be  still  in  very  close 
relationship  with  the  living,  whom  they  could 
either  help  or  injure,  so  that  their  favour  was  in 
every  respect  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
ivere  several  methods  by  which  they  might  be 
approached,  viz.  through  (1)  idolatry,  (2)  reincar- 
nation, (3)  shamanism,  and  (4)  the  use  of  special 
means  and  instruments. 

1  M.  Alexander  Gastrin,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  finnische 
Vytholorjie,  ed.  .\.  Schietner,  Petrograd,  1853,  p.  195. 

2  K.  Leem,  De  Lapponibtts  Finmarchice  eorumque  lingua, 
vita  ei  1-eiigione,  Copenhiip-en,  1767,  pp.  412  f.,  417,  Eng.  tr.  in 
J.  Pinkerton's  Voyages  atui  Trauels,  London,  1808,  i.  458 f. 
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(1)  Among  the  ancient  Finns  spirits  were  located 
in  pillars  of  stone  or  wood,  in  rocks  or  trees  of 
peculiar  appearance,  and  in  pebbles,  twigs,  or  rude 
images.'  All  the  Finnish  tribes  seem  to  have 
pu.ssessed  as  household  gods  loose  stones  or  faggots, 
images,  or  dolls,  which  almost  certainly  embodied 
the  spirits  of  dead  ancestors.^  The  Lapps  too 
worshipped  idols  of  stone  or  wood  called  sometimes 
bj'  the  Scandinavian  name  storjunkare,  '  great 
governors,'  sometimes  skUcis,  sometimes  passc- 
f/edffe,  '  holy  stones.' "  Every  Lapp  family  and  clan 
haii  their  storjunkare  standing  near  their  settle- 
ment, and  private  persons  sometimes  had  one  or 
more  of  their  own.  Praj'ers  were  otiered  to  these 
idols  with  both  communal  and  private  oblations.'' 

The  Lapp  Fjellner  described  to  von  Diiben  a  communal 
saciificeof  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  where  the  wor- 
shijtpers  knelt  down  and  prayed  after  a  sacrificial  meal. 5  A 
man,  before  going  to  hunt  or  fish,  kissed  his  seita  three  times, 
and  promised  it  some  of  his  prey. 6  A  Lapp  told  Fellman  that 
his  ^eita  helped  him  as  long  as  he  kept  it  in  a  good  humour  7 
If  seitas  did  not  help,  they  were  often  whipped  or  abandoned.8 

(2)  Spirits  of  the  dead  might  also  be  embodied  in 
the  person  of  a  living  man.  They  then  became 
his  guardians,  and  he  could  make  a  bargain  with 
theiu  that  they  should  help  him  whenever  he 
called  upon  them.  According  to  the  Lappish 
«a(t'o-doctrine,  ancestors  came  to  life  again  in 
persons  named  after  them  ;  by  obtaining  the 
names  of  several  ancestors  a  Lapp  could  obtain 
several  guardian-spirits. 

(3)  Both  Finns  and  Lapps  at  one  time  made  use 
of  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  spirits. 
These  were  the  shamans  (Finnish  noitas,  Lappish 
nifiides),  men  who,  owing  to  their  exceptional 
n atiue  and  training,  could  communicate  with  the 
sjiiiits  of  the  dead,  and  through  them  learn  the 
wishes  of  remote  gods.  The  Samoyed  shamans 
sent  their  spirits  up  to  the  sky-god  Num  to  ask  his 
will.'  Various  Finnish  tribes  practised  divination 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  Esthonian  and  Karelian 
shamans  are  sometimes  described  as  'diviners.' 
The  Lapps  divined  through  their  magic  drums, 
but  they  retained  the  primitive  mysteries  of 
shamanism ;  for,  when  their  divination  failed, 
as  often  happened,  it  was  still  necessary  for  the 
noaide  to  make  a  journey  to  the  world  of  the  dead, 
to  appease  the  spirits  or  to  obtain  their  help. 

(4)  Distant  spirits,  like  those  of  the  dead,  could 
not  hear  men  s  feeble  voices.  But,  if  ordinary 
words  and  tones  could  not  reach  them,  they  might 
perhaps  hear  strange  shouts,  mysterious  whispers, 
or  the  noise  of  a  drum.  Two  special  means  were 
used  by  the  Lapps  to  attract  the  spirits'  attention  : 
(a)  juoigen,  incantation,  and  (6)  myran,  magic 
action,  especially  magic  drumming. 

(a)  Juoigen. — This  was  a  sacred  chant,  *  the  tenor  of  which  no 
Lapp  has  ever  been  willing  to  confess. '  i"  It  was  taught  to  every 
Lapp  boy,  '  so  that  the  boy,  before  he  could  speak  distinctly, 
had  mastered  the  elements  of  this  rude  melody,  or  rather,  if  it 
pleased  better,  this  howling.'  n    Acerbi  described  it  as  the  most 


1  C.  E.  Lencqvist,  De  supentitione  vetentm  Fennorum,  Abo, 
1782,  p.  16. 

2  J.  Abercromby,  The  Pre-  and  Proto-historic  Finns,  London, 
1898,  i.  167,  179. 

8  P.  Hogstrdm,  Beskrifii  ing  ijfoer  de  til  Sveriges  krona 
lydande  Lappmarker,  Stockholm,  n.d.  [1746-47],  p.  181 ;  G.  von 
I>iiben,  Om  Lappland  och  Lappai^ne,  Stockholm,  1873,  p.  236 ; 
Leem,  p.  457.  llogstrom  (p.  193)  calls  these  idols  saivos. 
Their  connexion  with  the  saivo-cult,  or  worship  of  the  dead, 
was  first  established  by  Gastrin,  p.  207  ff. 

4  It  should  be  stated  that  women  were  rigidly  excluded  from 
this  worship.  They  paid  their  devotions  apart  to  certain  birth- 
godiit'sses. 

6  Von  Diiben,  p.  268. 

6  J.  Qvigstad  and  G.  Sandberg,  Lappiske  eventyr  ogfolkesagn, 
Christiania,  1887,  p.  112. 

7  Von  Duben,j>.  237. 

8  O.  Donner,  Lieder  der  happen,  Helsingfors,  1876,  p.  26. 

9  Gastrin,  jiordiska  Resor  och  forskingar,  Helsingfors,  1862, 
i.  207. 

10  Trondhjem  MS,  ap.  J.  A.  Friis,  Lappisk  Mythologi  eventyr 
og  folkesagn,  Christiania,  1871,  p.  24. 

n  Leem,  p.  484. 
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hideons  kind  0(  yelling.'  In  E.  Lindahl  and  J.  Ohrlini,''9 
Lexicon  Lapixmimm  (Stockholm,  17S0,  p.  96)>iroifet  la  deflind 
as  '  Lapponum  more  canere,  tremulo  cantu  canere.'  The  won  Is 
of  such  incantations  are  not  known.!!  Fjellner  said  that  some 
prayers  were  presented  in  a  whisper  with  words  not  used  in 
ordinary  spee-h.'  The  omission  of  one  word  would  render  the 
chant  inetfectiie,  and  might  cause  a  shaman's  deaih.-" 

(p)  Jfyran.— When  the  help  of  spirits  was  sought  on  unport- 
ant  occasions,  several  noahifg  went  into  a  hut  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  shamanized  '  per  to  juoigen  et  myran,' 
i.«.  bv  mcant-itions  nuxed  with  niajic  action  and  especuiUy 
drumming.*  ^Uthough  the  rnvgic  drum  was  adapted  by  the 
Lapps  and  others  to  divination,  its  original  object  was  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  wlio  lived  underjirouiid 
out  of  ordinary  ear-ahot,  and  who  were  thereby  summoned  to 
place  themselves  inside  the  drum  and  help  the  shaman. 

The  kamlanie  of  the  Lapp  noaida  resembles  that  of  Siberian 
and  other  shamans,  and  the  best  accessible  account  is  thit 
translated  from  llikhaUovskii  in  JAI  xxiv.  145 f.«  Tbejuoigen 
which  accompanied  it  was  of  great  importance,  and,  if  the  on- 
lookers ceased  singing  during  the  nonWc's  trance,  he  could 
never  come  to  Ute  again.'  Nevertheless,  the  main  feature  of 
the  performance  was  coercive  action.  Prayer  was  In  a  very 
rudimentary  stage. 

2.  Finns  of  Finland.— It  seems  certain  that  tlie 
Finns  of  Finland,  like  otiier  members  of  the  Finno- 
Ugrian  family,  anciently  used  shamanistic  methods 
of  coercing  spirits  similar  to  those  of  the  Lapps. 
But  they  soon  left  the  Lapps  far  behind,  partly 
because  they  came  under  Christian  influences  some 
centuries  earlier,  but  chietiv  because  their  higher 
intelligence  led  them  even  before  that  time  to  as- 
similate the  culture  of  more  advanced  neighboiirs. 
The  i"'inns  must  have  reformed  their  old  religion 
long  before  the  12th  cent.,  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  to  them.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in 
their  traditionnl  poetry,  known  chiefly  through 
Lonnrot's  compilation,  the  KaUvala"  (q.v.),  which, 
though  very  largely  mediasval,  is  not  entirely  so, 
and  reflects  much  of  the  old  life  of  the  Finnish 
people,  but  has  little  or  nothing  to  sav  of  primitive 
shamanism.'  The  heroes  of  l?innisli  poetry  are 
magicians,  but  tliey  do  not  perform  any  shaman- 
istic .actions."  Their  magic  is  carried  out  by  the 
utterance  of  word-charms.  For  instance,  the 
rivalry  between  Finnish  and  Lapp  wizards  which 
is  expressed  in  the  strife  of  Viiinambinen  and 
Joukahainer.  in  Kalerriln,  vi.,  is  a  contest  not  in 
kamlanie  but  in  the  singing  of  spells.  Divination 
is  practised  by  rhalxlomancy  "  or  by  the  sieve. '- 
The  magic  dnim  has  been  forgotten  and  is  never 
mentioned."  The  rude  incantations  which  accom- 
panied the  shaman's  performances  have  given  place 
to  those  magic  songs  which  are  so  prominent  in 
Finnish  poetry.  Of  the  large  number  of  such  songs 
published  by  Liinnrot  in  1880  under  the  title  L(Jit- 
surunoja^*  most  seem  to  be  later  than  the  I'Jth 
'  J.  Acerbl,  TraveU  thrmtgh  Swedtn,  Finland,  iMpland  to  iV. 
Cape,  London,  1802,  il.  :!11. 

>  Donner,  p.  2S  ;  Aceroi  (ii.  811)  quotes  a  tragm«nt  of  «  wolf- 
oharm. 

>  Von  Diiben,  p.  200. 

*JA1  ulv.  (18941  146;  ct.  Ktdrrnla,  xvl.  and  xvii.,  whore 
Vainrimotnen  goes  flrnt  to  Tuoni-Ia  ami  then  to  Vipunen  to 
recover  three  magic  words  which  hu  has  forgotten. 

■  E.  J.  Jessen,  De  Finnorum  f^apponumqtui  Norxotgioonim 
reliqwM  pagana,  Copenhagen,  1767,  p.  6U. 

•  8m  •I«o  Leem,  pp.  477-179. 

'J.  HcheBer,  LniipinUa,  Frankfort,  167.'!,  p.  130 1.  In  the 
Journal  de  la  •Siid-'li'  FinnoOugrietinr,  vili.  [Hul8in'.;forn,  Isim] 
121-12J,  K.  N.  Setiila  gives  the  text  of  the  MS  on  whicli  Scheffir's 
aooount  ij  based. 

•  1st  cd.  (3'.!  >.anto»X  Ilelsingfon,  1836,  Knd  ed.  (60 cantos),  do, 
1849,  Eng.  tr.  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  in  '  Kvir)  man's  Library,'  2  vo1»., 
liOndon,  n.d. 

»8»c  D.  Comparettl,  The  Traditional  Pnrtrv  nf  Ike  A'iniw. 
Eng.  tr,  lAjiidoii,  1898,  p.  2«;l  t.  (the  proitrew  of  Finnish  reaoarcli 
hM  invaltdau-d  some  of  Coinparetti's  work). 

'•  "Their  occanlonal  changes  of  shipo  are  not  nocetwarily  re- 
ntlnlwenres  td  Mhunianism. 

U  Katemla,  xli«.  7,'.-ll(l;  KanteMar^,  fW»lngl..r«,  1887,  II. 
1S8,  I4S;  i'tumun  Kantan  Muxnaieia  Lmtmmnoja,  do.  18sii, 
p.  1 11  r. 

i"  l>*nf'|V|..t,  n.  ''I  :  Loitenmunia,  p.  vii  f. 

'*  ■;  he  only  altuiilon  Ui  It  known  to  the  present  writer  Is  In 
LoiUtirunoja,  p.  29,  whiTO  kAeikaniius, '  hand.druni,'  is  used  n^ 
a  •jrnnnym  nf  the  I^plander.  Frllfl's  view  (pp.  147,  109)  thw 
eamprt  waa  a  mngln  drum  is  quite  iintrnnblo. 

14  A  ^^f*'t*\  d'.nl  of  this  ni!4t<.Tlnl  ha^l  iM-en  used  In  the  Kalevnttt, 
%nd  tonie   ball   b«on  pilbllibed  by  earlier  collectors  ;  »,ff.,  S'-e 


cent.,  and  few  can  have  come  from  professional 
magicians.  They  are  certainly  popular  products, 
and  presupoose  a  revolt  against  the  official  sham- 
anism which  prevailed  generally  among  Finno- 
Ugrian  peoples.'  As  a  result  of  this  reformation 
laymen  must  have  taken  to  themselves  the  power 
of  approaching  spirits  which  had  been  restricted 
to  an  initiated  class.  Personal  supplications,  and 
word-charms  which  were  always  oenevolent  and 
which  were  gathered  mainly  from  the  common 
stock  of  European  magic,  entirely  superseded  the 
crude  mimetic  actions  and  unintelligible  incanta- 
tions by  which  the  official  wizard  tried  to  enforce 
his  will  on  spiritual  powers.  Thus  the  prayers 
and  spells  of  the  Finlanders  were  not,  like  the 
Accadian  formuUv  to  which  Lenormant  compared 
them,^  priestly  incantations  in  a  secret  tongue, 
nor,  like  tlie  Lapp  juoigcn  and  myran,  mere 
mechanical  acts  of  sorcery,  but  they  were  aids  to 
popular  religion  belonging  generally  to  mediaeval 
and  comparatively  modern  times,  when  a  man  had 
learnt  to  approach  the  spirit  world  on  his  own 
account  either  with  spells  or  with  genuine  prayers. 
Lonnrot's  collection  comprises,  besides  general  formulse  of 
magic,  a  large  number  of  exorcisms,  wliich  are  borrowed 
mainly  from  Scandinavia,  and  include  some  well-known  and 
wide-si>read  charms,  such  as  the  Mcrsehurger  Oebet.s  It  also 
coiita;;is  'origins,'  or  'births'  (tyidu),''  songs  v.hich  describe 
fantastically,  and  often  in  a  derisive  manner,  the  genesis  of 
animals,  diseases,  and  other  things,  the  aim  of  the  singer  being, 
apparently,  to  demonstrate  the  feebleness  of  the  object  and 
induce  it'  to  act  as  he  wishes.  The  remaining  73  songs  are 
called  '  prayers,'  most  of  them  having  several  variants,  some  as 
many  as  30.  They  are  addressed  iiidififerently  to  old  Finnish 
gods  and  spirits,  such  as  Ukko,  Hiisi,  Tnpio,  Ahti,  etc.,  and  to 
various  objects  of  Christian  worship,  the  most  popular  of 
whom  is  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  is  addressed  sometimes  by  her 
own  name,  but  often  by  beautiful  Finnish  epithets  such  as 
Suvetar,  'daughter  of  summer,'  F.tel.'itSr,  'daughter  of  the 
south  \vind,'  Luonnotar,  'daughter  of  creation,"  Kivutar, 
'daughter  of  pain."  A  lorge  proportion  are  hunters'  and 
Bshers'  prayers.  Most  of  these  seem  comparatively  modern, 
and  so  cJo  "the  agricultural  prayers,  excepting  perhaps  those 
relating  to  a  vegetation-spirit  known  as  Siimpsii  Pellervoinen. 
which  were  sung  at  the  spring  sowing  festivals  of  '  Ukko'sCup' 
and  'Ukko's  Chests,'  vestiges  of  which  have  been  noted  in 
recent  vears.  These  sowing  charuis  may  be  read,  woven  to 
gether  "bv  Lonnrot,  in  Kalcnala.  ii.» 

Tlie  '  prayers '  generally  bear  out  Lencqvists 
remark  that  the  Finns  pray  only  for  material 
benelits."  Nevertheless,  they  reveal  the  kind  and 
simple  heart  of  the  Finn,  his  warm  love  of  nature, 
and  his  peculiar  but  genuine  gift  of  poetic  imagina- 
tion. We  may  qniite  a  short  sailor  s  prayer  :' 
[to-lintu  iltiuihinen. 
'O  bird  of  joy,  bird  of  the  air, 

Flv  whither  1  command, 

FlV  to  the  infinite  Kasl. 

Fly  to  the  chambers  of  the  morning  Sun  I 

Puff  out  your  cheeks. 

And  blow  a  favouring  gale  ; 

That  I  may  have  a  fair  wind, 

And  may  freely  pass 

Over  the  wiile  waters. 

Across  the  far.spread  sea. 
LrrK.RATi'RK.— Most  of  this  is  Inilicated  in  the  notes;  other 
critical  literature  is  published  in  Finnish. 

CHAUT.F.S  .1.  BlLLSON. 

PRAYER  (Greek).— 1.  iixpressions  used  to 
denote  prayer.— The  normal  expression  in  Gieek 
lor  '  prayer '  is  evxil,  for  '  to  pray,'  edx'ffCo'.^with 

H.  O.  Porthan,  Dd  Pnesi  Fennica,  Abo,  1706-78;  Lenc.|vl»t,  op. 
M.  ;  C.  Oanamlcr,  MulMoi/ia  Fennica,  Abo,  17S0  ;  and  esp. 
1),  H.  U.  von  Schroter,  FinniecM  Runen,  Upsala,  l.sll). 

'  See  Abercronibv,  ii.  J;'', 

•'  V.  Lenormant,  ChaliUanMatjif,  ling,  tr.,  Ix>ndon,  1877,  oh. 
xvi.  t. 

3 /.fii(,vitrtini>/rt,  p.  76f. 

4  There  are  83  ■  origins '(Ineluding  variant*),  over  60  of  which 
may  be  rend  Inllie /ind'-ofn  ;  sec  ^'t  vi,  (Isi'.'O.'flS. 

e  Of  the  '  Planting  of  the  Ilarley  '  (hiiilmriinoja,  p.  296)  ..  I., 
lo  Dm-  wrote  ;  '  Le«  vieux  Finnois  prononcent  eni-oru  aulour- 
d'hui  rvUB  Invocallnn  on  ensenuMKiant  leura  champs' (//«  Kole- 
vala  trnduit,  Paris,  1879.  ii.  17,  note),  Comparettl  (p,  188)  Iden. 
tilled  Samps*  with  the  Uibllcjil  Hainson,  hut  his  name  has  since 
been  explained  as  that  of  a  kind  of  grass  whiih  springs  up  «" 
soon  as  the  snow  idcUh.  The  songs  of  Sainpsii  show  Inlluenc,  • 
of  the  Scandinavian  cult  of  I'rey. 

<^  l<.nci|vi.t,  |i,  64.  '  /,..T(«i/r«no;a,  p.  267. 
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coniiHUDids  irpo£rei>x«cr^ai,  ifrcvx^<^Oai.  Another  word, 
used  chiefly  by  the  poets,  is  AittJ,  or  rather  Xtrai, 
with  its  corresponding  verb  \iaae<j6ai. 

In  Homer  the  re^ilar  verb  of  praver  addressed  by  men  to  the 
gods  i»  fvxofxat.  Only  in  one  passage  (IL  ix.  501)  does  he  use 
AtWo/iat  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  Homer  has  evxri  (in 
piur.)  only  in  Od.  x.  52C  ;  AtTTjOn  plur.)  in  Od.  xi.  34,  IL  ix.  S02. 

Altiiough,  naturally  enougli,  these  expressions 
tend  to  f»et.  confused,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
them.  Euxofj-ai  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
Latin  voveo  in  its  double  sense  of  *  vow '  and  *  wish  ' 
and  hence  is  the  regular  word  for  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  for  future  blessing.  On  the  other  hand,  \iTai 
are  not  properly  prayers  for  future  blessing,  but 
are  in  the  nature  of  prayers  for  forgiveness,  prayers 
of  atonement.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  Latin  verb  litare^  which  is  not  '  to 
pray,'  but  '  to  propitiate.' 

Thus,  to  take  first  Od.  xi.  34  f.  (the  passage  occurs  in  the 
Nekyia):  Odysseus  digs  a  trench  into  which  he  pours  offerings 
to  all  the  dead.  He  tlien  vows  to  perform  certain  sacrifices  to 
them  on  his  return  to  Ithaca.  Then  the  passage  proceeds : 
TOU5  o'  tTrei  eiixwA]70"i  AtT)7<ri  re,  e^rea  vfKpuiv^  iKKitrafXi^v,  where 
one  may  suppose  that  etr;^aiAai  reters  to  his  vows,  Airai  to  his 
entreaties  ov  propitiatory  prayer. 

Turn  now  to  11.  ix.  4%it.,  wliich  Leaf  translates  thuf  .Hiere- 
fore,  Achilles,  rule  thy  high  spirit ;  neither  beseemeth  it  thee  to 
have  a  ruthless  heart.  Nay,  even  the  very  gods  can  bend 
(orpeTTTol  Se  t«  «ai  QeoX  avToC),  and  theirs  withal  is  loftier  majesty 
and  honour  and  might.  Their  hearts  by  incense  {BvefaaC),  and 
reverent  vows  (ei'vwAjJs  iyat^cri)  and  drink  offering  {Xoi^ft) 
and  burnt  offering  {Kviari)  men  turn  with  prayer  (AKrtro^ei'oi). 
so  oft  OS  any  trans^resseth  and  doeth  sin.  Moreover,  Prayers 
of  penitence  (Atrat)  are  daughters  of  great  Zeus,  halting  and 
wrinkled  and  of  eyes  askance,  that  have  their  task  withal  to  go 
in  the  steps  of  Sin  CAnj).  For  Sin  is  strong  and  fleet  of  foot, 
wherefore  she  faroutrunneth  all  Prayers,  and  goeth  before  them 
over  all  the  earth  making  men  fall  (jSAaTrrouo-'  avBptiiiTov%\  and 
Prayers  follow  to  heal  the  harm  (at  6'  e^««€OfTat  oiria-a-ia).  Now 
whosoever  reverenceth  Zeus's  daughters  when  they  draw  near, 
him  they  greatly  bless  and  hear  his  petitions ;  but  when  one 
denieth  "them  and  stiffly  refuseth,  then  depart  they  and  make 
yrayer  unto  ZeuB  the  son  of  Kvonos  that  Sin  may  come  upon 
such  an  one,  that  he  may  fall  and  pay  the  price.  Nay,  Achilles, 
look  thou  too  that  there  attend  upon  the  daughters  of  Zeua  the 
reverence  that  bendeth  the  heart  of  all  men  that  be  right- 
minded.  For  if  Atreides  brought  thee  not  gifts  and  foretold 
thoe  not  more  hereafter,  but  were  ever  furiously  wroth,  then  I 
were  not  he  that  should  bid  thee  cast  aside  tliine  anger  .  .  . 
but  now  he  both  offereth  thee  forthwith  many  gifts,  and 
promiseth  thee  more  hereafter,  and  hath  sent  heroes  to  beseech 
liiee  .  .  .  dishonour  not  thou  their  petition.' 

An  examination  of  Greek  literature  confirms  this 
view  of  \iTaL 

Hesiod  has  neither  Airat  nor  AiVao/ioi,  and  only  one  case  of 
KiTavevta  {Theog.  469) — of  the  prayer  of  Rhea  to  Earth  and 
starry  Heaven,  before  the  birth  of  Zeus.  On  the  other  hand, 
ivxo-i  occurs  {ib.  419)  of  prayer  to  Hecate  and  (frag.  246')  in  a 
proverbial  line,  epya  viutv,  ^ovAat  5e  iMcrtov,  e{i\a(.  &e  yepovrtov. 
Euxoiuai  occurs  in  Thpog.  441,  Works  and  Days,  465,  738,  and 
frag.  SI ;  eux*^M  in  ^^-  68.  Theognis  has  neither  Aitoi  nor 
Aio-cro^at,  but  he  has  tvxrf  (341)  and  evxoitai  (13,  129,  171,  1141, 
1151).  In  the  group  of  early  lyric  poets — Archilochus,  Simon- 
ides,  Mimnermua,  Solon,  Tyrtieus — there  is  no  case  of  either 
AtToi  or  AiV<ro/jiou,  while  euYojuat  occurs  in  Simon,  fraga.  7,  84, 
and  Solon,  frag.  5.  In  Pindar  AtVao/iat  has  become  practically 
the  same  thing  as  vvxa^Liu.  {Pyth.  i.  71,  01.  xii.  1,  JSem.  iii.  1, 
frag.  90,  Pyth.  iv.  207),  and  m  Isth.  v.  (vi.)  45  ia  combined  with 
evx^ai  vvvo-i^  w""**  ffcoTrffo-t'ou?  AiVffo/Aai.  But  \17ai  occurs  only 
twice  :  Ol.  ii.  88,  where  Thetis  Ziji'b?  ^op  Airat?  ejr<i<Te,  and  got 
Achilles  conveyed  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  01.  viii.  8. 
What  appears  to  be  an  adjectival  form  occurs  twice  :  OL  vi.  78, 
AtTcii  Bviriai  (sucriflces  of  propitiation  offered  to  Hermes,  no 
doubt  in  his  character  of  tpvxoTrotLjT6<; — the  right  use  of  AtroO  and 
Pyth.  iv.  iil7,  Airal  enaoiBai  (propitiatory  incantations — again 
the  normal  use  of  AtToi')-  In  frag.  31,  AtrTji'  'Hui,  it  is,  as  the 
scholiast  B&ys~€vKTaLat:  In  Bacchylides  AiVao/xat  occurs  in 
V.  100,  where  it  is  definitely  of  prayers  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Artemis — a  chthonian  deity — and  in  x.  69,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  Homeric  sense  of  an  appeal  by  mortals  Co  mortals.  He  haa 
DO  example  of  Airai. 

When  we  turn  to  the  dramatists,  we  find  that  iflschylua  has 
AiVo-ojuai  once  only  (SuppL  748),  in  an  appeal  bv  a  mortal  to  a 
mortal ;  Kirai  he  has  in  Prom.  1009,  Sept.  143, 173,  214,  320,  626, 
620,  Pets.  499,  Ag,  228,  396,  Exan.  362,  SuppL  173,  378,  521. 
An  examination  of  these  passages  conflrma  our  general  view. 
EiixojLtat  and  eirxai  occur  in  .'Eschylua  very  frequently,  and  are 
his  normal  expressions  for  '  pray*  and  'prayer.'  The  usage  of 
.Sophoclcf*  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  position.  He  haa 
ti-xai  in  (Ed.  Tyr.  239,  EL  636,  fvxn  'Q  -PA.  771,  and  evxoMai 
frequently.  At'o-uo^ai  as  a  general  term  for  entreaty  occurs  some 
seven  or  eight  times  ;  Knai  occurs  in  Ph.  60,  496,  <i<ki.  CoL  iSf>, 
1016,  1311.  1554,  m.  187,  AnL  lOOG— all  normal  uses.     In  Aristo- 


phanes riixaC  oc(!ura  three  times,  evxv  twice,  eyxoMot  twenty 
times,  ei;x<"A7J  once  ;  he  has  no  case  of  knai ;  kiatrofiat  occurs 
in  Pax,  :i82,  addreaaed  to  Hermee ;  AcTo/xai  is  coupled  with 
€<}xo-iinTh.  313;  in  TA.  1040  AtVo/xai  is  definitely  'supplicating.' 

Of  prose  authors  Herodotus  has  euxofiat  a-»d  ^K^^Vt  "^  case 
apparently  of  AtVo-ojxai,  but  Atrat  (i.  105)  of  propitiatory  prayer. 
Thucydides  has  no  example  of  Aia-ao^tot  or  Atrat,  nor  do  the 
words  occur  in  any  of  the  orators. 

Et^xaf,  then,  is  the  normal  Greek  word  for  prayer  ; 
Xiraf  are  in  the  nature  of  penitential  or  propitiatory 
prayer;  trpoaeijxofiai  is  normally  'thanksgiving' 
(e.g.,  Aristoph.  Pint  841,  958,  Ban.  891,  Pax,  560), 
though  also  used  {e.g.,  Plato,  Crit.  106  A)  as  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  ci^xofJ-ai. 

Other  expressions  for  'prayer'  and  'pray'  are 
dpTj  {dpd)  and  dpdofiai. 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  in  Homer  between  (ipno/,.ii  (oc- 
curring some  39  limes)  and  ev^o/xai,  with  wliich,  indeed,  it  is 
frequently  expressly  equated,  as,  e.g.,  JL  v.  114,  121,  x.  295  f. ; 
and  the  same  is  true  oi  ap>j  (occurring  six  times) — e.g.,  IL  xv. 
377,  evxoMeco?  followed  by  ipdutv  (378).  The  fact  is  that 
'  prayer  '  and  'curse  '  are  essentially  undifferentiated.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Althsea's  prayer  {IL  ix.  565  ff.)  is  a  prayer  for 
death  to  her  son  Meleager,  and  is  therefore  a  '  curse,'  just  as  it 
happens  that  ipwer'  EptvOs  (Od.  ii.  135)  is  a  summoning  of 
the  Erinyes  to  exact  vengeance  and  so  amounts  to  a  curse.  The 
notion  that  it  could  mean  '  curse  the  Erinyes '  is  utterlj'  wrong, 
being  consonant  neither  with  the  Homeric  use  of  apaopai  nor 
with  Greek  syntax.  It  is  noticeable  Vliat  Homer  has  apr)Tr)p  = 
'  priest '  {IL  1.  11,  94,  v.  78).  In  Hesiod  apaoftat  does  not  occur 
and  apat  in  the  one  example  of  it  (Works  and  Daya,  726)= 
'  prayers.'  Pindar  has  apat  once  only  (never  apaon,ai)  in  Isth.  v. 
(vi.)  43,  where  it=' prayers.'  But  in  the  dramatists  '  curse' is 
the  normal,  or  even  the  invariable,  sense  of  apa  (apaC^—e.g., 
^sch.  SepL  70,  G95,  833,  894,  954,  Eiun.  417,  Ch.  400,  693  ; 
Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.  295,  744,  820,  (Ed.  CoL  152,  956,  1377, 
1386,  Ant.  423,  etc.  So  apao^iai  is  'curse'  in  /Esch.  Prom.  912, 
.5e/>e.  633  (the  only  examples);  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  251,  1291,  etc. 
Yet  Sophocles  haa  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  '  pray '  three  times 
{Aj.  604,  (Ed.  CoL  1447,  Tr.  48).  In  later  Greek  the  sense  of 
'  curse '  prevails  completely. 

2.  Attitude  in  prayer.— The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  attitude  in  prayer  is  directness 
of  address.  The  worshipper  endeavours  to  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  literally  in  touch  with  his  god. 

Thus,  in  Pindar,  OL  vi.  58,  when  lamus  prayed  to  Poseidon, 
'he  went  down  into  the  midst  of  Alpheus  [Poseidon  being  a 
river-god  aa  well  as  a  sea-god]  and  called  on  wide-ruling  Posei- 
don his  grandsire  .  .  .  and  he  stood  beneath  the  heavena,  and 
it  was  night.'  So,  in  OL  i.  71,  Pelopa  'came  and  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  grey  sea,  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
called  on  the  deep-voiced  Lordof  the  Trident.'  So,  too,  in  Horn. 
IL  \.  348-361,  '  Achilles  wept  and  sat  down  apart  ...  on  the 
beach  of  the  grey  sea,  gazing  over  the  boundless  deep:  he 
stretched  forth  his  handa  and  prayed  instantly  to  his  dear 
mother,'  i.e.  to  Thetis,  a  sea-deity. 

Typically,  when  Zeus  or  any  other  of  the  Olym- 
pians was  invoked,  the  worshipper  turned  his  face 
to  the  heavens  {e.g.,  Horn.  II.  iii.  364  f.  :  *  Thereat 
Atreides  groaned,  looking  up  to  the  wide  heaven  : 
"Father  Zeus,'"  etc.),  the  hands  uplifted  palms 
upwards  (xetpfs  u^Wat  [Philostr.  Imag.  341  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Compar.  Philopoem.  et  Tit.  2  :  tov  TLtov  rds 
X^ipay  ^Is  rdv  ovpavdu  inrrtas  dvareivovTOSy  iarwros  xal 
7rpoa-€vxofiiuov] ;  cf.  the  Ttianus  supmce  of  the  Roman 
prayer  [Verof.  ^n.  iii.  176,  Ovid,  Ulet.  viii.  681  ; 
Hor.  Corin.  iii.  23,  1]).  Of  the  veiled  head  icnpnt 
velattivi)  of  the  Roman  worshipper  (Verg.  ./En.  iii. 
545;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  3.  10,  etc.)  there  is  no 
trace  in  Greek,  nor  of  the  turning  to  the  right 
(east)  so  typical  of  Roman  prayer  (Pliny,  HN  xi. 
45,  251  ;  Plut.  Marcell.  6  ;  Plant.  Cure.  i.  69  ;  Val. 
Flacc.  viii.  246 ;  Sueton.  Vitell.  2  ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  vi, 
215;  Livy,  v.  21).  Prostration  was  regarded  as 
Oriental  and  un-Greek.  Normally  the  Greek 
prayed  standing  upright.  Yet  a  fragment  of  a 
bas-relief  from  the  Asklepieion  shows  Asklepios 
standing  upright  and  a  woman  on  her  knees  before 
him,  touching  his  l/idTiop  with  her  right  hand 
{PEGxxix.  [1916]  131,  p.  78). 

If  a  sea-deity  were  invoked,  the  worshipper 
stretched  his  hands  towards  the  sea  (Horn.  //.  i. 
351),  though  Polyphemus,  praying  to  Poseidon 
{Od.  ix.  527),  raises  his  hands  to  the  starry  heaven. 
In  prayer  to  river  nymjjiis  the  worshipper  tixeti 
his  eyes  on  the  water  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Day. ^, 
737  f.).     Achilles  in   Troad,  addressing  his  home 
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river  Sperclieios,  looks  over  tlie  sea  (/^.  sxiii.  143  f.). 
In  praj'er  to  a  chthouian  deit}'  the  hands  were  held 
downwards  or  placed  on  the  ground  : 

'Come  now  swear  to  me  by  the  inviolable  water  or  Styx,  and 
with  one  of  thy  bands  grasp  the  fertile  earth,  and  with  the 
other  the  shining  sea,  that  all  may  be  witnesses  to  us,  even  all 
the  gods  below  that  are  with  Kronos,'  etc.  (Horn.  II.  x'lv.  271  ff. ; 
cf.  Bacchyl.  v.  42,  vii.  41). 

Sometimes,  to  reinforce  his  prayer  to  a  chthonian 
deity,  the  worshipper  would  ueat  the  ground  with 
!tis  hands  : 

Allhiea,  'grieved  for  her  brethren's  death,  prayed  instantly 
to  the  gods,  and  with  her  hands  she  beat  upon  the  fertile  earth, 
<:aUing  on  Hades  and  dread  Persephone,  while  she  knelt  upon 
her  knees  and  made  her  bosom  wet  with  tears,  to  bring  her 
son  (Meleager)  to  death  ;  and  Erinnys  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
whose  heart  knoweth  not  compassion,  heard  her  from  Erebos' 
(Horn.  II.  ix.  565  ff.).  *Strai;;htway  the  ox-eyed  lady  Hera 
prayed,  striking  the  earth  with  the  flat  of  her  hand,  and  spake 
s*yin?>  "  Hearken  to  me  now,  O  Earth  and  the  wide  Heavens 
above,  and  ye  gods  called  Titans,  dwelling  beneath  earth  in 
great  Tartaros'"  (Horn.  Uinnn.  ApulL  332  f.).  *  So  spake  she 
and  lashed  the  earth  with  her  stout  hand  ;  and  earth,  giver  of 
livelihood,  was  stirred,  and  Hera,  beholding  it.  was  ylad  at 
heart,  for  she  deemed  that  her  prayer  would  be  fulfilled '  (ife. 
3J0flf.);  cf.  Paus.  viii.  15.3:  'I  know  too  that  on  the  most 
important  affairs  most  of  thePheneatiansswear  by  thePetroma. 
There  is  a  round  cover  on  it,  which  contains  a  mask  of  Demeter 
Cidaria  ;  this  mask  the  priest  puts  on  his  face  at  the  greater 
mysteries,  and  smites  the  Underground  Folks  with  rods — I 
imagine,  in  conformity  with  some  legend.'  On  Theocritus,  vii. 
106,  *  And  if,  dear  Pan,  thou  dost  those  things,  may  the 
Anmdian  boys  not  smite  tbee  on  sides  and  shoulders  with 
squills,  when  there  is  little  meat,' the  schol.  remarks:  Mourards 
<6Tj<rn'  eojjTTjr  'ApKaStfo;^  cleat  €v  f  ol  nalSe^  rbv  Ilai-a  (rwtAAais 
^oAAovo'i' ■yu'€Tai  St  rovro  orav  ol  yo prjyol  Keirrbv  lepelov  Ovaucn 
wal  n7)  'iKayov  p  rot?  ia^iov<ri.  Similarly,  in  CoIIuthus,  liapr  of 
Helen,  46 ff.,  Strife,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  marriage 
of  Pelens  and  Thetis,  '  rose  often  from  her  stony  seat  and  again 
sat  down  :  and  with  her  iiand  she  smote  the  broad  bosom  of 
earth  and  heeded  not  the  rock.  She  would  fain  have  burst  the 
bars  of  the  darksome  hollows  and  roused  the  Titans  from  their 
pits  beneath  the  earth  and  laid  waste  the  heavens,  the  seat  of 
ZeuB  who  rules  on  high.' 

3.  The  utterance  of  prayer.— Normally  prayer 
was  not  merely  thuu^'ht,  but  uttered  aloud.  The 
same  was  the  case  among  the  Jews,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  tlie  prayer  of  Hannah  (1  S  V^') : 

*  And  itcametopass.asshecoiitiiuied  praying  before  the  Lord, 
that  Kli  marked  her  mouth.  Now  Hannah,  she  spake  in  hci 
heart  (.^aS■'7V  n-iDlD;  LXX,«AiAet  ^i-rnKipSt?  ai-r^s);  only  her 
lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard  :  therefore  Eli  thought 
she  had  been  drunken.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  practice  from 
all  periods  of  Greek  literature  : 

Horn.  //.  i.  450,  iii.  275  :  fifydK'  <u,xeTo,  'prayed  loudly  ';  so 
(i/yarT'foTo  in  Od.  xvii.  239.  Prayer  is  overheard  (/i.  xix.  265  f., 
Oa.  xvIl   248 ;  Xen.  Sptnpos.  iv.  65 :  ical  irptarfv  iy(o  aov  ^Kovof 

The  loudness  of  the  voice  increased  with  the  fervour 
of  the  prayer.     It  may  rise  to  a  /^ojj,  or  loud  cry  : 

iyui  6i  0eoi>{  iwifiu><TO/xat  aliv  cot'TSf  (Hom.  Od.  I.  378,  ii.  143), 
preciselv  as,  in  a  moment  of  great  peril,  Nestor  fi6a<re  nai6a 
F6v  f  Pind.  Pyth.  vi.  30). 

Similarly,  among  the  Komans,  the  mother  prays 
more  loudly  for  beauty  in  the  case  of  her  dauglitcis 
than  in  the  case  of  her  boys,  according  to  Juvenal, 
X.  289  f .  : 

'  Formam  optat  niodico  pueris,  maiorc  puellis 
Murmure,  cum  Veneris  fanimi  vidctanxia  mator.' 

When  prayer  is  not  uttered  or  is  uttered  in  a  low 
voice,  the  motive  is  generally  expressed  or  implied. 
And  the  motives  are  several. 

(a)  In  Ilom.  //.  vii.  194  11'.,  the  motive  is  ap- 
parently the  fear  that  the  knowledge  of  the  i)raycr 
might  enftble  the  enemy  to  counteract  it  by  homio 
more  potent  spell  ;  it  might  in  fact  '  give  useful 
information  U)  the  enemy.* 

AJax  iiaboutto  flght  with  Hector  in  ningIo  combat,  and  he 
oflkn  the  firci-kn,  while  he  in  piilting  on  his  armour,  to  pray  to 
Z<'iiii  *ln  Hilcnrv  by  yonmclvew  that  Iho  Trojans  may  not  k?iow, 
or  even  openly,  since  wo  fear  no  one '  (ffi^P  ■^'  i'M'^^f i  Jf"  m») 

T^iM%  ff  irutfwKra4,  I  17*  Kai  a/x'^a^i'ijc,  inu'iovriVa.  htHiutv  f^fn)c). 

(h)  Kxternal  circunmtancen  might  make  a  npokcn 
jirayer  impossible. 

ThUi*>«l>iiTn",  Kwlmmlng  for  hU  life,  '  j>rnyed  In  his  heart* 
(#C(aro  hv  mixTk  6vnAv){0d.  v.  <41);  and  thiH  may  be  the  molivo 
nf  //.  x*lii.  7»9,  whi-rc  (^I^wput  In  tin-  rrlMs  of  the  ((loiraco 
'prayod  to  gro/-«y<Kl  Alhcriu  In  hU  heart.' 


(c)  Again,  the  motive  might  be  a  natural  desire 
for  privacy — a  desire,  as  we  say,  to  be  alone  with 
God. 

Thus,  in  0(^  xii.  333 flE.,  Odysseus  says :  'Then  I  went  away 
through  the  island  that  I  might  pray  to  the  gods,  if  haply  some 
one  should  show  me  the  way  to  go.  And  when  on  m\"  way 
through  the  island  I  had  avoided  my  comrades,  I  washed  my 
hands  where  was  a  shelter  from  tlie  wind,  and  prayed  to  all  the 
L'ods  who  keep  Olympos.'  So  Pind.  01.  i.  "If.:  Pelo^s  'went 
High  unto  the  gray  sea  alone  in  the  darkness'  (otos  eV  op^vf^)  to 
pray  to  Poseidon.  So  *  going  apart'  ikiroLvevOt  kwv)  is  said  of 
one  who  prays  {II.  \.  35,  Od.  ii,  200). 

{d)  The  motive  is  obvious  which  makes  Orestes 
pray  silent!}^  or  rather  in  a  low  voice  in  presence  of 
Aigisthos  : 

7Q.va.VTL    r)v)(€T',  oil  ye-yujiiwivui^  Aoyous  (Eur.  EL  808  t.^ 

(e)  Another  motive  is  niodestj'.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  |>rayer  of  the  lover. 

Thus  Pind.  Pi/th.  ix.  97  ff.,  of  the  successful  athlete:  'twill 
many  times  at  the  yearly  festival  of  Pallas  the  maidens  have 
seen  thee  victorious  and  mutely  prayed  each  for  herself  that 
such  an  one  as  thou,  O  Telesikrates,  miglit  be  her  beloved 
husband  or  her  son"  (a<i>uivoC  6'  wc  €«d(rra  ^i\ra.Tt>v  vapQKvtKoX 
it6(tlv  y)  viov  fi'XovT',  w  TeAeffifcpoTes,  efi.fj.ev). 

The  opposite  of  fx4ya  tpdiyyeaSat  is  \f/idvpV^€iv^ 
'  whisper,  and  doubtless  this  explains  the  cult-title 
of'A<ppo5lTtj  ypiBvpos,  to  \\hom  prayers  were  whispered 
(cf.  TibuU.  II.  i.  83  ;  Catull.  Ixiv.  104). 

(/)  A  leading  motive  is  that  the  praj'er  is  a 
shameful  prayer. 

P^-thagoras  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  26,  §  173)  enjoined  ^era 
<i^mvi\<;  evxf<T&ai.  Seneca,  Ep.  x.  6,  quotes  from  Athenodorus : 
'  Know  that  you  are  free  from  all  desires  when  you  reach  a 
stage  where  you  ask  nothing  from  God  except  what  you  can  ask 
openly,'  and  he  goes  on  tosaj'  that  '  men  now  whisper  the  most 
shameful  prayers  to  the  gods  ;  if  any  one  hearkens,  they  become 
silent,  and  they  tell  to  God  what  they  do  not  want  man  to 
hear ' ;  cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  59  f. ;  Pers.  ii.  3-75  ;  Mayor,  on  Juv.  x. 
289  f.    Cf .  the  *  loud  voice '  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

(g)  The  prayers  or  incantations  of  the  magician 
are  naturally  spoken  in  a  low  voice. 

So  in  the  OT  Is  819 ;  '  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits  and  unto  the  wizards,  that  rhirp  and  that  mutter  '  (LXX 
^r}TTi<Ta.TC  TOV'i  eyya<rTpi/iijtfous  .    .   .   0(  tK  rrjc  »cotAi«5  ti>tnfov<jLy). 

4.  The  relation  of  the  suppliant  to  his  god. — In 
the  earliest  times  the  suppliant  compelled  his  god 
to  do  his  will — traces  ot  which  may  be  found  in 
the  beating  of  the  ground  and  the  flagellation 
of  Pan  mentioned  above,  and  the  smiting  of  the 
vvoxOdfioL  in  Paus.  loc.  cit. 

The  next  stage  is  one  of  bargain,  which  is  the 
typical  form  of  prayer  in  Homer.  This  bargain- 
theory  of  prayer  may  assume  dillerent  forms. 

(a)  If  ever  1  did  tliat  for  tliee,  so  do  thou  this  for 
me. 

Thus  Horn.  II.  i.  36  ff.  of  the  priest  Ohrysee  :  '  Then  went  that 
old  man  a}»art  and  prayed  aloud  to  King  Apollo,  whom  Leto  ol 
the  fair  locks  bare:  "Hear  me,  lord  of  the  silver  bow,  that 
Ktandest  ahout  Chryse  and  holy  Killa,  and  rulest  Teuedos  by 
thy  might,  OSmintheus!  if  ever  I  built  a  temple  uleasaut  in  thine 

<  ves,  or  if  1  ever  burnt  to  thee  fat  tlesh  of  the  thighs  of  bulls  or 
nf  goaU,  fulfil  thou  this  mv  desire."'  So  Od.  iv.  7«3ff.,  IL  xv. 
372  fl. 

(b)  If  thou  do  this  for  me,  I  will  do  that  for  thee. 
A  typical  example  is  Hom.  Off.  iii.  380 ff.,  where  Nestor  prays 

to  Athene  :  '  Be  graoious,  O  queen,  and  ^ive  me  fair  fame— for 
myself  and  my  children  and  gracious  wife  ;  and  1  in  turn  will 
MicriOce  to  thee  a  heifer,'  etc.  ;  cf.  //.  vi.  115. 

<  )ne  form  of  this  is  the  explicit  assertion  that  it  is 
ior  tlie  advantage  of  the  gods  to  protect  their 
wdrshippcr.s. 

ThuH  Thi'ognifl,  7"3ff.  :  'O  Lord  Pho'lms,  thyself  didst  build 
the  High  City,  eioing  a  favour  to  Alf^athous  son  of  Polnps  ;  thy-, 
KL'lf  keep  from  this  city  the  (roward  host  of  the  Me<leM,  that 
with  joy  the  peopl"  may  send  thco  glorious  herAtonibs  wlun 
spring  comes  round,  rejoicing  in  cithara  and  delectable  mirth, 
in  pioan  choir  and  song  around  thy  altar.'  Similarly  and  still 
more  frankly,  vl-'.s'-h^luB,  in  Srj>t.  7(1  f.,  makes  Klroi'lcB  pray  to 
'Be  our  refuge.     And  1  think  1  speak 


for  a  proBpt-rouB  »'it\   honours  the 


the  gods  to  save  Thebes  : 
for  our  common  interest : 
gods.' 

(r)  The  third  typo  is  that  which  J.  Adam  {The 
liflif/ioujt  Tearhcrft  of  Greece^  Kdinburgh,  1908,  p. 
40)  lias  compared  to  our 

•Ood  of  our  fatlicm,  he  the  flod 
Of  Ihcir  nui-eording  race,* 

i.e..  even  a»  thou  didst  of  old,  ho  do  also  now. 
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TI1U8  llom.  II.  i.  460fE. :  *Then  ChryscB  lifted  up  hia  hands 
aiid  prayed  aloud  for  them  :  "  Hearken  to  me,  god  of  the  silver 
bn\v,  ,  .  .  even  as  erst  thou  didst  hear  \uy  prayer  and  didst  me 
hoTionr  and  greatly  afflictedst  the  people  of  the  Danaans,  even 
so  now  fulfil  me  this  my  desire.'"  Cf.  Jl.  i.  463ff.,  v.  Ufeff.,  x. 
278  fif. ;  Piud.  Isih.  vi.  42  f.  In  II.  x.  284  ff.  this  type  is  combined 
with  type  (h). 

[d)  There  is  the  type  in  whicii  man  makes  no 
bargain,  the  normal  type  from  tlie  5th  cent.  B.C. — 
e..9.,  Find.  OL  xiv.  5,  Pyth.  v.  124  ;  .Esch.  Ag.  946  f.  ; 
Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  187  f.  ;  Demosth.  de  Cor.  i.,  and 
passim. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  personal  piety  of  the 
worshipper — evffi^eia — was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
t^  make  his  prayer  more  likely  to  be  answered. 

Thus  Horn.  //.  i.  218  :  os  tc  Q^ol^  e7nneC67)Tat,  ^oAa  t"  eKAvoc 
auTov,  'if  a  man  obeys  the  goda,  they  surely  hearken  to  hmi,' 

and    Pind.    01.    viii.    8  :    ai'ejat    8e    Trpb?    X^P*-^    eucc ^I'a?    avSpo)  i' 

AiTais,  '  fulfilment  is  granted  to  the  prayers  of  men  for  the  sake 
of  their  piety.'  Cf.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  3  ;  Eur.  frag.  946.  Contrast 
the  case  of  the  wicked  man  :  '  No  god  hears  his  prayers '  (iEsch. 
Ag.  387  ;  cf.  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  xxiii.  17 ;  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  73). 

5.  The  ritual  of  prayer. — The  simplest  form  of 
prayer  is  little  more  than  an  ejaculation,  and  is 
typically  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  name  of  the 
god  in  tlie  vocative  case,  followed  by  an  infinitive 
(dependent  on  some  word  for  'give'  or  *  grant' 
understood)  expressing  the  request. 

Thus  Horn.  II.  vii.  176  ff. :  *  So  he  spake  and  each  marked  his 
lot,  and  they  cast  them  into  the  helmet  of  Agamemnon,  son  of 
Atreus  ;  and  the  people  prayed  and  lifted  up  their  hands  to  the 
gods ;  and  thus  would  one  say  as  he  looked  unto  the  wide 
heaven : 

Zev  ai-o  T)  Aiaira  \a\fiv,  t\  Tv5e'o?  vlov, 
y\  avTOV  pa(n\rja  iro\vxpvcroio  MuK^jrrjs  !' 

pf.  Herod,  v.  105,  where  Darius,  hearing  that  Sardis  had  been 
iurnt  by  the  Athenians,  'called  for  a  bow,  and,  having  received 
(lie,  he  put  an  arrow  into  it  and  shot  it  into  the  air,  with  these 
Vords  :  Si  Zev,  iKyevdoBai  fioi  'ABrivaiov^  riffaaOat.' 

A  still  shorter  form  of  the  ejaculatory  prayer  is 
tie  use  of  the  vocative  alone — e.g./AirdWujv  dTro- 
Tff,iraL€  (Aristoph.  Av.  61,  etc.) ;  Herondas,  vii.  74  : 
'EffMTJ  re  K€p5^o)v  Kal  ci),  Kepbi-q  lleidoi ;  cf.  such  ex- 
prtesions  as  '  Hercle,'  '  mehercule,'  '  medius  fidius,' 
in  Latin.  The  ejaculatory  prayer  is  commended 
by  ilarcus  Aurelius,  v.  7. 

Tie  more  elaborate  ritual  will  be  best  explained 
by  tehnite  examples. 

(a,  The  account  of  the  Argonauts  starting  on 
theiivoyage  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  : 

'  No\'  when  that  goodly  crew  were  come  to  lolkos,  Jaaon 
musteed  them  with  thanks  to  each,  and  the  seer  Mopsos 
prophoied  by  omens  and  by  sacred  lota,  and  with  good  will 
sped  tit  host  on  board.  And  when  they  had  hung  the  anchors 
over  ti>  prow,  then  their  chief,  taking  in  his  hands  a  golden 
goblet,  tood  upon  the  stern  and  called  on  Zeus  whose  spear  is 
the  lighning,  and  on  the  tides  of  waves  and  winds  and  the 
nights,  aid  the  paths  of  the  sea,  to  speed  them  quickly  over, 
and  for  tndly  da\8  and  the  friendly  fortune  of  return.  And 
from  theilouds  a  favourable  voice  of  thunder  pealed  in  answer  ; 
and  then  came  briglit  lightning  flashes  bursting  through. 

Then  tie  heroes  took  heart  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
signs  ;  ant  the  seer  bade  them  strike  into  the  water  with  their 
oars,  whilthe  spake  to  them  of  happy  hopes  ;  and  in  their  rapid 
hands  the  owing  sped  untiringly'  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  188 ff.). 

(6)  Compare  with  this  the  famous  passage  in 
which  Thicydides  tells  of  the  start  of  the  Athenian 
expeditioi  to  Sicily  in  415  B.C.  : 

'  Now  wh4i  the  ships  were  manned  and  everything  with 
which  they  yere  to  put  to  sea  was  on  board,  the  signal  for 
silence  was  glen  by  the  trumpet  and  they  made  the  customary 
prayers  befort]:nitting  to  sea,  not  ship  by  ship  but  all  together, 
led  by  a  hera|  (tc^puf)  throughout  all  the  army,  marines  and 
generals  alike  aaking  libation  with  cups  (e«7rui/iaTo)  of  gold  and 
silver.  And  intheir  prayers  joined  also  the  general  crowd  on 
shore,  not  onljAthenians  but  any  other  friendly  person  who 
was  present,  hd  when  they  had  sung  the  p»an  and  finished 
their  libations  ^aiuifiVai'TC?  5e  icol  TeAeioffaiTe?  ri?  aitov^a^) 
they  put  to  sea'vi.  32). 

(c)  Or,  agai\j  take  what  is  really  a  Greek  view, 
though  it  ref^s  to  a  Carthaginian — the  story  of 
the  conduct  <f  Hamilkar  during  the  battle  of 
TTimera : 

■The  following  6ory  la  related  by  the  Carthaginians  with 
gi  eat  probability,  tKt  whilst  the  barbarians  were  engaged  with 
Greeks  of  Sicily  m  tl\t  battle,  which  began  early  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  to  the  tw'ijrht  of  the  evening,  Amilkar,  continuing 
in  the  camp,  sacritif^d  entire  victims  upon  a  large  pile :  and 


when  he  saw  his  army  flying,  as  he  happened  to  he  pouring 
libations  on  the  victims,  he  threw  bin-self  into  the  flames,  and 
thus,  being  burnt  up,  disappeared  '  (ilerod.  vii.  167). 

{(l)  Precisely  the  same  ritual  meets  us  in  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  vii.  54  of  the  prayer 
of  Xerxes  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
for  the  invasion  of  Greece : 

•The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  disposing  all  things  in  order 
to  their  passage  :  and  on  the  next  day  they  waited  for  the  sun, 
as  they  wished  to  see  it  rising,  and  in  the  meantime  burnt  all 
sorts  of  perfumes  upon  the  bridges,  and  sriewed  the  way  with 
i!i>rtlf  branches.  When  the  sun  was  risen,  Xerxes,  pouring  a 
libation  into  the  sea  out  of  a  golden  cup  {airkvbuiv  e/c  xpvo"ei?s 
(^ioAtjs  es  TTjf  Bakauaav),  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  that  he 
might  not  meet  with  any  impediment  so  great  as  to  prevent  him 
from  subduing  Europe.'  Then  follows  a  less  Greek  incident : 
'  After  which  he  threw  the  cup  into  the  Hellespont  with  a  bowl 
of  gold  and  a  Persian  scimitar.  But  I  cannot  determine 
whether  he  wished  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea  to  consecrate 
these  things  to  the  sun,  or  whether  be  repented  of  having 
.scourged  the  Hellespont  (vii.  35),  and  as  a  compensation  made 
that  gift  to  it.' 

The  normal  ritual  of  prayer  is:  (1)  the  hands 
are  washed  (if  this  were  omitted,  libation  and 
prayer  are  vain  [Hes.  Works  and  Days,  724 tt"., 
74u'i.  ;  Hom.  //.  vi.  ;i66tt'.]);  (2)  prayer  is  made; 
(3)  after  the  prayer  comes  the  sacrifice ;  (4)  last  of 
all  comes  the  pouring  of  libations. 

Thus  Hom.  //.  i.  447  ff.  :  *  They  set  in  order  for  the  god  the  holy 
hecaton.b  about  hia  well-builded  altar;  next  washed  they  their 
hands  (xep^'ll/'a^'To)  and  took  up  the  barley  corns  (ouAoxvTat). 
Then  Chryses  lifted  up  his  hands  and  prayed.  .  .  .  Now  when 
they  had  prayed  and  sprinkled  the  barley  corns,  first  Ihey 
drew  back  the  victims'  heads  and  slaughtered  them  and  flayed 
them,  and  cut  slices  from  the  thighs  and  wrapped  them  in 
fat,  making  a  double  fold,  and  laid  raw  coUops  thereon,  and  the 
old  man  burnt  them  on  cleft  wood  and  made  libation  over  them 
of  gleaming  wine.'  Next  they  feasted,  and  then,  'when  they 
had  put  from  them  the  desire  of  meat  and  drink,  the  young 
men  crowned  the  bowls  with  wine,  and  gave  each  man  his 
portion  after  the  drink-offering  had  been  poured  into  the  cups. 
So  all  day  long  they  worshipped  the  god  with  music,  singing 
the  beautiful  psean,  the  sons  of  the  Achaeans  making  music 
to  the  Archer-god  ;  and  his  heart  was  glad  to  hear.' 

6.  Mode  of  addressing  the  deity  {eiriKX-qats). — It 
was  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  deity  invoked 
should  be  addressed  by  his  right  cult-titles. 

Thus  Achilles  (11.  xvL  233  f.)  at  Troy  Invokes  Zeus  as  Zev  ava, 

AtySuii'ate,  IleAacT-yKce,  rqKddi  vaitav,  AwSuitijg  fxeSfujv  5v(rxci-ti-epov. 

vVpolIo  is  invoked  by  Chryses  in  II.  i.  37  ff.  as  apyuporofo?  and 
:il±iv$€vs.  Especially  noteworthy  is  ^Eschylus,  Ag.  lOOff., where 
we  find  the  curious  expression  '  Zeus  whoever  he  be,  if  it  please 
him  so  to  be  called,  by  that  title  I  address  him,'  on  which  the 
commentators  refer  to  Plato,  Cratyl.  400  Df:  'One  excellent 
principle  which,  as  sensible  men,  we  should  follow :  that  with 
regard  to  the  gods  we  know  nothing,  either  with  regard  to 
themselves  or  the  names  by  which  they  call  themselves  ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  they  call  themeelvea  by  their  true  names.  The 
second  best  principle  of  correctness  is,  as  it  is  customarj'  in  our 
prayers  to  pray,  that  we  ourselves  call  them  by  the  names  and 
titles,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  which  they  like  to  be  named 
(oiTife's  re  *tai  o'n66tv  \aipov(ri.v  hvofxa^o^ievoi,),  since  we  know  no 
more  ;  for  that  appears  to  me  a  right  custom.'  The  phrase  Zevy 
00-Tis  eoTiV  (cf.  Eur.  Troad.  885,  Here.  Fur.  1263,  frag.  483 
[.Melanippe])  carries  out  this  principle  (imitated  Hor.  Sat.  11.  vi. 
21) ;  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iii.  1-7).  In  the  same  way  Callini. 
Hymn  to  Zeus,  4  :  *  How  now  shall  we  sing  of  thee?  as  Diktaios 
or'Lykaios  ? ',  Hymn  to  Apollo,  69  ff.  :  '  O  Apollo,  many  call  thee 
Boedromios  and  many  call  thee  Klarios,  .  .  .  but  I  call  thee 
Karneios' ;  cf.  ib.  47  :  ^oijSoc  xai  Nd/j.toi',  and  Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  66  : 
*  Agreus  and  Nomios  and  by  some  called  Aristaioa ' ;  cf.  Eur. 
frag.  781.  11  f. 

7,  To  whom  prayer  is  addressed. — The  general 
phrase  for  otlering  prayer  is  'pray  to  the  gods' 
{deoh  ei^x^o'^cic,  dalfioaiv  dp-rjaao-dai  [Horn.]),  but  the 
particular  deity  addressed  varies  with  the  situa- 
tion :  the  poet  prays  to  Apollo  or  the  Muses,  the 
hunter  to  Artemis,  the  farmer  to  Demeter,  and  so 
on.  Not  an  unusual  thing  is  to  pray  to  Zeus  and 
the  particular  god  more  especially  concerned  ;  e.g., 
Hesiod  ( Works  and  DaySy  463)  bids  the  farmer 
pray  to  Zeus  and  Demetei\  Again,  a  god  may  be 
invoked  under  a  special  cult-title  in  reference  to 
the  particular  boon  desired — e.g.,  Zeus  "O^lipios  for 
rain,  Zeus  Ovpios  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  so  on  ; 
hence  the  point  of  the  amusing  prayer  of  the 
Acharnian  farmer  as  he  holds  up  his  tattered 
garment  to  the  light : 

Si  Zev  Aioirra  Kal  KaToirTO.  navTaxii 

(vcTKevdaaadaC  fi'  oioi'  aBKiwraTa 
(Aristoph.    Acharn.    435  f.)  —  an    excellent    example    of    the 
Stcssgebet. 
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Particularly  interesting  is  tlie  case  of  prayers 
made  by  special  classes  of  people  to  minor  deities 
or  semi-divinities,  in  whom  they  have  a,  so  to  say, 
'superstitious'  faith.  Thus,  e.jr.,  the  sailor  prays 
not  merely  to  Poseidon  but  to  the  '  Samothracian 
gods,'  i.e.  the  Cabeiri  or  the  Dioscuri  (Callim.  Ep. 
47  ;  Died.  iv.  43  ;  Theophrast.  C/iar.  !<xvii.  [xxv.]). 

8.  The  dead  and  the  chthonian  gods. — Prayers 
to  the  dead  and  the  chthonian  gods  have  certain 
special  cliaracters  in  common,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here.  Tlie  ii>dK\r]<ri.s,  or  solemn  evocation 
of  the  de.ail,  is  illustrated  by  ./Eschylus's  Persce  and 
Ckoephora.  The  chthonian  gods  are  especially 
powers  of  vengeance. 

In  Horn.  H.  iii.  27Sf.,  they  are  specially  appealed  to  as 
punkhere  of  perjury : 

Kol  ot  vntvep$«  KafjiOyrai 
av$putiTovi  Tiw(rBov,  i>Tts  k'  i-rriofiKov  ofiotrtr^ 
(the  dual  inriiratinir  especially,  in  all  .secininp,  Zeu?  KtnaxBovio^ 
and  Persepiioiie).  "  It  is  to  their  ministers,  the  Erinyes,  that 
Penelope  wll  appeal  for  vengeance  (Od.  ii,  135).  It  is  to  them 
that  people  '  devote '  enemies  by  a  solemn  devotio  (KaraSea^o?). 
It  need  only  be  said  here  that  the  ritual  of  the 
curse  is  so  far  at  least  like  the  prayer  that  it 
apparently  requires  to  be  spoken  (even  the  xard- 
deiT/u>s  was  in  all  probability  inscribed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  recital  of  its  contents). 

Thus  m  Jilsch.  Atj.  22t)ff.  the  lips  of  Iphij^eneia  are  gauged 
to  prevent  her  uttering  a  curse.  Similarly,  in  the  Choepharce 
(83  f.)  Electra  does  not  know  what  words  to  utter  as  she  makes 
an  ofFerine  at  her  father's  tomb,  but  she  feeis  that  she  can 
hardly  do  it  without  some  prayer  spoken ;  to  do  so  would  be 
just  like  throwing  out  rehise  : 

Ti  triy'  arifuo^,  ttunrep  oiv  amij\cTO 
WftTTjp,  Ta5'  fKXtovaa,  yairoTOV  \vatv, 
crTci'xu),  «a0dpjLtaS'  w?  Tts  tKiri^iia^  ndXiv 
StKovffa  revxo?  acrrpoi^OKTii'  ofi^ioao-  (^S  IT.). 

9.  The  occasions  of  prayer. — No  business  of 
importance  was  l)egun  without  prayer ;  indeed, 
the  pious  man  begins  no  business  of  any  sort  with- 
out first  praying  : 

Soer.  •  It  would  be  your  business,  it  seems,  to  speak  next,  after 
duly  invoking  the  gods '  (noAfo-ai^a  raro  vo/iov  6eovi).  Tim.  '  All 
men,  Socrates,  who  have  even  .v  liule  portion  of  right  feeling,  on 
starting  upon  any  business,  small  or  great,  always  call  on  God. 
And  we  who  are  about  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  Universe- 
how  it  was  created  or  exists  uncreatc — if  we  are  not  completely 
out  of  our  wits,  must  certainly  call  upon  gods  and  goddesses 
and  pray  that  our  words  may  be  acceptable  to  them  and  con- 
sistent with  ourselves '  (Plato,  Tim.  27  C  ;  of.  Xen.  OJc.  v.  19  f.). 

Pra3'er  was  made  on  all  solemn  occasions,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ecclesia  or  the  law-courts,  on  tlie 
new  moon  (Demosth.  Ariitop.  99),  etc.  ;  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Dnt/.i,  338  f.). 

For  praj'er  at  sunrise  cf.  Plato,  Si/inp.  220  D,  where  Socrates, 
havin>;  slood  in  a  trance  from  one  morning  to  the  next,  prayed 
to  the  rising  sun  and  went  home  (flto-rrjicfi  /le'xpt  «'u>c  e-yeVero  nai 
Ti\toi  aviffX'i''  «ir»tTa  ipX""'  of*^**  npovtv^dfjiMVOt  TcJJ  ijKitf). 

10.  The  content  of  prayer. — It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  llie  Greek  prayer  was  never  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving.  This  conception  is  more 
a  question  of  language  than  anything  else,  and 
Trpo<Tfvxf<'S''-i  gives  more  nearly  what  we  generally 
include  in  'prayer'  than  eOxfcOai.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  prayer  in  general,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Greek  authors,  is  essentially  a  peti- 
tion for  blessings  of  a  utilitarian  kind — health  and 
wealth,  ehililren,  success  in  business  and  in  battle. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it 
absurd  to  quote  .Simonides,  frag.  xxii.  171)'.,  as  an 
example  of  the  [irayer  of  a  contrite  heart. 

The  relineiiients  of  the  philosophers  perhaps 
hardly  concern  us  here.'  Sncrates  emphasizes  the 
eHi(^acy  of  the  prayers  (and  the  curses)  of  parents 
in  I'hito,  Leijij.  '.131  t'.. 

Ho  hitnNrIf  '  prriyed  to  the  gods  simply  that  they  would  give 
hira  gtHxl  tliinifH,  tx'lieving  that  the  gods  know  host  what  sort 
of  things  arc  goo'l.  As  for  those  who  priiyed  for  golil  or  silver 
or  a  l\rftnny  or  Hi]>'h  like,  he  believed  that  was  JUKtas  it  the\ 
|fraye<l  for  ganiblint;  or  liullte  or  any  thing  else  the  Issue  of 
which  Is  linccrUin  '  (,\en.  Mfm.  1.  3.  2). 

>  See  Mai.  Tyr.  xl.  H  (prayer  a  i|uA(a  «eu  <i<>AfiiTo<  irpbt  rovt 
0covf    V'pi    TuK    irapofTitfr,   not   an    aiTii<nf    riti/    ov   irapivTMv) ; 

Marc.  Aurol.  Iv.  -a,  l>.  4U  ;  Philostr.  AitoU.  Tyan.  Iv.  40  (w<t 
rvi(o>iai.  w  0*oi,  tniriri  ftoi  ra  &'^viA6|j«i'a) ;  Hen.  Kp.  x,  6,  zll.  1. 


Not  altogether  unlike  is  Pindar's 

'Some  pray  for  jiold  and  some  for  limitless  land:  but  mine 
be  it  with  the  lavour  of  my  townsmen  to  hide  my  limhs  in 
earth,  praising  what  is  worthy  of  praise  and  sowing  rebuke  on 
sinners  '(AVm.  viii.  36  ff.). 

In  Plato,  Alcib.  ii.  143  A,  Socrates  is  made  to  say : 
'He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  poet,  Alcibiades,  who,  seeing, 
as  I  believe,  his  friends,  who  were  foolish  men,  praying  for  and 
doing  things  which  it  was  not  good  for  them  to  do,  offered  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  them  all  to  this  effect ;  "  King  Zeus,  what 
things  are  good,  give  us  even  without  asking  ;  but  what  is  evil, 
keep  away  from  us  even  if  we  ask  them.'" 

His  prayer  in  Plato,  Phcedr.  279  B, 

'  O  dear  Pan  and  other  gods  who  are  here,  grant  me  to 
become  beautiful  within  (koAw  yeve'o^ai  T«»'5ot?ei*).  and  grant 
that  whatever  outward  possessions  I  have  may  be  friendly  to 
that  which  is  within.  L^t  me  count  the  wise  man  a  wealthy 
man.  As  for  gold,  give  me  just  so  much  as  none  but  the 
prudent  man  could  bear  or  carry,' 

is  very  close  in  spirit  to  the  prayer  of  Pindar  just 

referred  to  which  commences  : 

'O  father  Zeus  I  never  may  such  a  character  be  mine,  but  let 
me  cleave  to  simple  (i.e.  honest,  true]  paths  of  life,  that  when 
I  die  I  nmy  leave  to  my  children  no  evil  name.' 

Literature. — In  addition  to  general  works  on  Greek  religion, 
see  L.  R.  Farnell,  The  Koulution  of  Religion,  London,  19UD  ; 
C.  Ausfeld,  De  Gr(econim  precationihus  qu/xstiams  (Y\ei:kei'jen, 
Jahrbuche.r,  Suppl.  xxviii.),  Leipzig,  1903 ;  C.  Ziegler,  De 
precationum  apud  Grcecog  jfonnis  qiuKstionei  selectcp,  Breslau 
Dissert.,  1906  ;  E.  von  Lasaulx,  I>er  Ftuch  bei  den  Griechcn 
und  ROineni,  Wiirzburg,  1S43  ;  S.  Sudhaus, '  Lautes  and  leises 
Beteu,'  a  /!  IF  ix.  [1906J 1S5  ff.  ;  L.  Radermacher, '  Schelten  und 
Fluchen,'  ARW  xi.  [1908)  llfl.  A.  W.  MaIR. 

PRAYER  (Iranian).  —  Zoroastrianisni  being 
essentially  a  religion  of  ritual  observance  and  ol 
practical  morality,  Zoroastrian  prayer  is  bound  t» 
be  ditterent  from  that  of  religions  of  a  more  cultunl 
or  devotional  type.  What  we  call  '  prayers '  in  the 
Avesta  are  either  mere  invocations  of  gods  aixl 
celestial  powers — a  recitation  of  names  in  a  list  jf 
deities,  such  as  often  occurs  in  the  Yasna — or  ctn- 
fessions  of  a  more  theoretic  or  dogmatic  character, 
as  the  Ahunn  V  airy  a,  the  Ashem  vohil,  and  otier 
formulas.  We  also  lind — especially  in  the  Giitlus— 
personal  petitions,  more  for  instruction  and  meital 
enlightenment,  however,  than  for  help  or  drect 
salvation.  A  system  of  prayers  for  the  detd  is 
included  in  the  ritual.  Requests  for  ma'erial 
gifts  are  far  less  important  in  tlie  Avesta  than  e.g. , 
in  the  Vedic  ritual. 

I.  Ritual  invocation. — The  usual  form  ii  the 
Yasna  is  the  following,  repeated  continually: 

'  I  announce  and  I  (will)  couiplete  (my  offering)  t  Ahura 
Mazda,  the  Creator,  the  radiant  and  glorious,  the  gre.test  and 
the  best  .  .  .  the  most  tirm,  the  wisest.  ...  I  annoince  and 
complete  to  Vohu  Man6,  Asha  Vahi^ta,  Khshathrz-Vairiya, 
Sponta  Armalti  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  Yea,  all  ye  lords,  tlu  greatest 
ones,  holy  lords  of  the  ritual  order,  if  I  have  otlendU  you  by 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  whether  with  my  will,  ir  without 
intern  ling  error,  I  pr.iise  \ou(now  the  more)  for  this  '{'s.  i.  1-22). 

Another  form  (as  in  Yt.  xvii.  11  IV.)  is: 

'  We  worship  thee,  the  Fire,  ()  Ahura  Mazda's  so'  I  .  .  .  We 
worship  the  good  and  best  waters  .M.izdn-niado.  .  .  .tVeworship 
the  MiXthra-spepta  .  .  .  We  worship  the  good  and  ions  prayer 
for  blessings  .  .  .  and  all  the  greatest  chieftains,  ords  of  the 
ritual  oriler.' 

Most  of  the  verbs  used  in  these  textsare  of  the 
ritualistic  typo  :  nivaal/ini/ciiii,  haiikCfnycmi,  '  I 
announce  and  complete,'  yazamiiii/h, '  I'e  worshii) ' 
(in  the  sense  of  performing  devotionalacts).  The 
verb  stuye,  '  I  praise,'  in  i.  22,  means  oal  Jiraise,  as 
known  from  the  Saiiskritiioira,  '  hymi '  ;  all  these 
terms  convey  the  idea  of  glorifying  tie  deities  and 
the  religion. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Ys.  xviii.  4,  the  wirsliipper  may 
ask  for  the  blessings  of  religion  : 

'  (Jriint  mo.  Thou  maker  of  the  plants  afl  waters,  Immor. 
lallty,  Mazda  !•  ; 

hut  ordinarily  ho  exjiects  to  jios-sc."  Hii'se  piorogi. 
tives  as  a  '  rigliteous  '  man  {i.e.  a  ioioiiHl nan)  and 
oilers  Mazda  liis  praise  in  return  ()r  salvation  : 

'As  to  those.  Immortality,  the  Uightous  Order,  ond  the 
Kingdom  of  Welfare,  whi(?li  Thou,  <)  Maz<l  I  hast  given  through 
(holy)  deeds,  words,  and  the  sooriftoe  .  .  j(lftH  [sliallj  be  offeruil 
(by  us)  In  return  to  Thee,  U  Ataun  !'(>'.  axxlv.  1)  ; 
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and  now  he  begs  Mazda  to  ooutinue  to  uphold  this 
order  of  salvation  and  to  keep  liis  followers  in  the 
tnith  : 

'  We  pray  for  Thy  Fire,  O  Ahura  !  strong  through  Righteous- 
ness, most  swift,  [mostj  powerful,  to  the  houBe  with  joy  receiving 
it,  in  many  wonderful  ways  our  help,  but  to  the  hater,  O  Mazda  ! 
it  is  ft  steadfast  harm  as  if  with  weapons  hurled  from  the 
hands '  (ih.  4). 

2.  Petitions  for  personal  enlightenment — Peti- 
tions for  mental  enlightenment  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  space  in  the  Gathas  ;  not  a  few  of  the  lioiy 
truths  are  coiniiinnieated  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  requests  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  Ahuia 
Mazda  or  Vohu  Mano.  The  whole  of  Yasna  xliv., 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  creation  and  cosmology, 
is  in  this  form  : 

'This  I  ask  Thee,  O  Ahura  I  tell  me  aright :  who,  as  a  skilful 
artisan,  bath  made  the  lights  and  the  darkness  ? '  (6). 
Such  questions  assume  the  typical  character  of 
prayer  when  the  worshipper  asks   for  special  in- 
structions necessary  for  his  own  personal  salvation  : 

*  (Come  Ye)  and  show  me  the  worthy  aims  of  our  faith,  so  that 
I  may  approach  and  fulfil  them  with  (Thy)  Good  Mind,  the  olfer- 
ing,  'O  Mazda  !  of  the  One  like  You,  or  the  words  of  praisos 
offered  with  Righteousness,  And  give  Ye,  as  Your  offering  (of 
grace  to  me)  the  abiding  gifts  nf  Your  Immortality  and  Wel- 
fare ! '  (Ks.  xxxiii.  8). 

In  most  of  the  Gathas  the  prophet  continues  in 
the  same  idealistic  but  intellectualistie  way.  As 
the  Zoroastrian  believer  must  know — and  receive 
— the  truth  in  order  to  be  saved,  Zoroaster,  as  an 
example  to  his  followers,  must  pray  for  his  own 
and  for  their  enlightenment. 

3.  Prayer  for  the  dying  and  dead. — Another 
form  of  praying  for  salvation  is  seen  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  and  the  dead  who  belong  to  tl:e 
religious  community ;  unbelievers  are  excluded 
from  salvation.  These  prayers,  which  are  still 
made  among  the  Parsis  after  the  death  of  a  belovetl 
one  (see  J.  H.  Moulton,  Eariy  Zoroastrinnism, 
London,  1913,  p.  313,  n.  2),  are  called  te/rsng'an.  ami 
srosh  darun  in  Avesta.  Their  aim  is  to  secui'e  for 
the  dead  eternal  bliss  and  happiness  in  heaven  and 
in  the  future  world,  and  they  consist  in  sacerdotal 
ceremonie.i,  celebrated  on  various  occasions,  buc 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  dead  are  expected 
to  visit  the  earth,  and  in  connexion  with  funeral 
festivals.  At  these  ceremonies  the  priests  invoke 
many  gods  and  genii,  especially  the  angel  of  death, 
Srosh  (Sraosha),  the  psychopompos  of  the  Iranians, 
who  cai-ries  the  dead  to  heaven  and  protects  them 
from  demons.  In  this  dangerous  task  Sraosha 
needs  the  assistance  of  the  offerings  and  prayers  of 
the  survivors.  Yet  the  ceremonial  act  is  an  opus 
operatum  of  mere  invocations,  no  immediate  peti- 
tions being  made  in  the  ritual.  Only  the  final 
words  (of  late  date)  in  Sroiih  Yait  Huxlhokat  {Yait 
xi.)  express  a  direct  request  for  bliss  for  the 
deceased  : 

'  [GiveJ  unto  that  man  brightness  and  glory,  .  .  .  give  him 
the  bright,  all-happy,  blissful  abode  of  the  holy  Ones  !'  (>'(.  xi. 
23). 

4.  Prayer  for  material  gifts. — Material  gifts  are 
d«sired  and  asked  for  in  the  Avesta  as  in  other 
religions,  particularly  as  the  general  aim  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  is  the  conservation  and  renova- 
tion of  the  material  world.  Such  petitions  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  later  Avesta  than  in  the 
Gathas,  whose  abstract  and  solemn  character  for- 
bids them  to  descend  to  personal  and  private 
desires.  The  earthly  bliss  that  the  6a<Aa-singei 
longs  for  is  more  the  general  state  of  material 
happiness  than  any  single  advantage.  A  typical 
strophe  in  this  respect  is  Ys.  xxxiii.  10  : 

'All  prosperous  states  in  being  which  have  been  enjoyed  in 
the  I'ast,  which  men  are  now  enjoying,  and  which  shall  be 
known  in  the  future,  do  Thou  grant  (me)  these  in  Thy  love. 
(Ye.i),  cause  (our)  bodily  and  personal  life  to  be  blest  with  salva- 
tion.' 

The  paraphrases  of  the  commentators  are  usually 
far  more  concerned  with  concrete  and  individual 


happiness  —  e.g.,  Neriosangh  comments  on  thi> 
strophe  : 

'  Let  them  continue  to  live  well,  and  be  prosperous  in  all 
tilings,  those  females  who  are  bom  thus,'  etc.  ISBE  xxxi.  77, 

n.  7). 

They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  later  Avesta,  which 
is  more  realistic  in  tone  and  is  always  seeking  for 
the  material  help  of  the  gods. 

An  offering  is  made  to  Mithra,  Ashi  Vanguhi,  and  the  other 
gods  of  the  Yaits  for  bringing  '  swiftness  to  our  teams, 
strength  to  our  own  bodies,  and  that  we  may  wateh  with  full 
success  those  who  hate  us,  smite  down  our  foes,  and  destroy 
at  one  stroke  our  adversaries'  (petition  to  Mithra,  Yt.  x.  94). 
'  O  ye  waters,  I  beseech  of  you  for  wealth  of  many  kinds,  power, 
and  for  an  offspring  self-dependent  whom  multitudes  will 
bless '(to  Ardvi  Wura  Anahita,  Ys.  Ixv.  11).  In  tlie  Fravardin 
Yait  (xiii.)  to  the  Fravashis  such  petitions  abound  ;  and  the 
genii  bestow  wealth  and  fertility  on  their  own  liindred,  when 
they  make  oiTerings  to  them,  saying ;  '  May  my  country  grow 
and  increase  ! '  (6S),  offering  to  thetn  '  for  a  dominion  full  of 
splendour,  for  a  long,  long  life,  and  for  all  boons  and  remedies 
.  .  .  to  withstand  the  evil  done  by  oppressors' (13j). 

The  piety  of  the  Zoroastrians  was  more  realistic 
in  the  later  Avesta,  but  not  more  personal  01 
devotional  than  in  the  times  of  the  Gathas.  On 
the  contrary,  in  these  hymns  of  old  we  meet  with 
strophes  of  a  very  noble  tenor,  where  the  prophet 
tells  of  his  sufferings  and  hopes  and  ardently  be- 
seeches his  Lord  and  Master  for  help  and  consola- 
tion in  his  striving: 

'How  shall  1  conciliate  Thy  (grace)  O  Lord?  .  .  .  There- 
fore I  cry  to  Thee  ;  behold  it.  Lord  1  desiring  helpful  grace  for 
me,  as  friend  bestows  on  friend.  .  ..  Thee,  for  mineexhorterand 
commander.  Living  Lord  1  I  choose '  (Ys.  xlvi.  1-3). 

Literature. — There  is  no  general  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
for  details  see  the  introductions  to  the  ritualistic  hymns  in 
J.  Darmesteter,  Z-e  Zend  Avesta,  S  vols.,  Paris,  1892-93,  esi>. 
his  general  introduction  to  the  I'asno.  K.  F.  Geldner,  GlAP 
ii.  [189&-1904]  23,  gives  a  short  description  of  the  prayers  (§  2(i). 
The  ritualistic  hymns  are  translated  by  L.  H.  Mills  and 
Darmesteter  in  $BE  xxxi.  [1887]  and  xxiii.  (1883J. 

E.  Lehmann. 

PRAYER  (Jain). — It  is  extraordinarily  difhcult 
to  discover  the  exact  place  that  prayer  holds  in 
the  Jain  system.  Every  Jain  is  on  the  defensive 
lest  his  creed  should  be  considered  atheistic,  and 
is  unwilling  to  make  any  admission  that  might 
seem  to  point  in  that  direction.  Again,  Jainisni, 
like  every  other  Indian  faith,  is  so  intluenced  by 
its  environment  and,  in  especial,  borrows  so  mucli 
from  Hinduism  that  not  infrequently  orthodo.\ 
Jains  in  actual  practice  do  many  things  not  really 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  their  religion  ; 
the  uithculty  is  further  enlianced  lor  the  in- 
vestigator by  the  inexplicable  ignorance  wliich 
prevails  among  many  Jains  as  to  the  articles  of 
their  creed.  The  most  satisfactory  way,  perhaps, 
of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  is  to  divide  the 
subject  of  prayer  into  various  elements,  such  as 
petition,  intercession,  adoration,  confession,  wor- 
ship, and  thanksgiving,  and  to  note  under  each 
head  the  actual  practice  and  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting opinions  of  the  Jains. 

I.  Petition. — As  the  Jain  system  is  based  on  the 
root-idea  of  previously  acquired  karmri  automati- 
cally conditioning  every  incident  of  a  man's  life, 
past,  pre.sent,  and  future,  there  is  no  subject  which 
could  logically  be  affected  by  petition.  If  a  man 
is  strong,  happy,  and  wealthy  in  this  life,  it  is 
owing  to  the  merit  that  he  has  acquired  in  previou' 
births;  but  no  petition  can  prolong  liis  fortunate 
condition.  Again,  if  he  is  ill,  unhappy,  and 
poverty-stricken,  it  is  due  to  his  separate  sins  in 
a  previous  existence,  and,  as  long  as  the  accumu- 
lated energy  of  past  bad  actions  lasts,  his  lot  is 
evil  and  continues  to  be  so  until  the  moment 
arrives  when  the  ill-omened  energy  is  expended, 
t!ie  mechanism  stops,  the  clock  runs  down,  and  the 
man,  having  worked  out  that  particular  sentence, 
passes  on  to  endure  the  good  or  evil  efl'ects  of  the 
succeeding  karma  that  he  has  attracted.  But  no 
petition  can  atfect  the  mechanism  of  karma,  no 
prayer  mitigate  his  sentence  of  lives-long  imprison- 
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ment  txj  it.  The  Jains  tlierefore  liold  that  logically 
it  is  of  no  use  to  pray  for  health,  wealth,  or  fame, 
since  all  are  inexorably  fixed  by  kanna. 

Again,  not  only  is  there  no  subject  that  could  be 
affected  by  petition,  but  tliere  is  no  one  to  whom 
prayer  could  be  addressed,  since  the  Jains  acknow- 
ledge no  supreme  God,  not  knowing  Him  either  as 
Creator,  Father,  or  Friend.  Nor  would  it,  logi- 
cally, be  of  any  avail  to  pray  to  the  deified  men 
who  have  passed  to  the  still  land  of  endless  in- 
action ;  for  they  take  no  more  interest  in  worldly 
aliiiirs.  '  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for  us  to  piay 
to  a  Siddha  ? ',  said-a  Jain  gentleman  to  the  present 
WTiter,  '  he  would  no  more  hear  us  than  would  a 
dead  animal.'  Consequently,  though  the  Jains 
perhaps  lay  greater  stress  on  the  duty  of  forgiving 
others  for  all  personal  slights,  injuries,  and  offences 
than  the  followers  of  any  other  religion,  one  great 
subject  of  petition — forgiveness  for  sin — is,  they 
hold,  logically  excluded,  since  there  is  no  one  to 
forgive  the  sin,  no  one  greater  than  the  mechanism 
of  karma,  no  one  who  has  never  experienced  its 
sway. 

2.  Intercession.— In  the  same  way  there  is  no 
room  in  the  Jain  system  for  intercession.  As  the 
belief  in  karma  dries  up  all  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  of  others,  so  it  impedes  any  intercession 
for  tlieir  deliverance.  A  child-widow  is  merely 
expiating  the  sin  of  adultery  committed  in  a 
previous  birth  ;  a  leper  is  only  serving  his  sentence 
lor  some  former,  though  unremembered,  crime  ; 
and  no  intercession  could  mitigate  or  shorten  their 
penal  term  of  sullering. 

Indeed,  not  only  is  intercession  ineffectual,  but 
to  Jain  ideas  it  is  tainted  by  actual  sin — the  sin  of 
spiritual  bribery.  If  (since  human  need  and 
human  longings  are  gieater  than  any  creed)  a 
prayer  is  wrung  from  an  anguislied  mother  in  her 
extremity  as  she  watches  beside  the  sick-bed  of 
her  little  child,  she  is  told  that  she  has  committed 
the  grave  sin  of  Inkottara  mithyatva,^  under  which 
would  also  he  iiuliided  a  childless  woman's  vow 
that,  if  a  son  be  born  to  her,  she  will  offer  a  cradle 
at  some  saint's  shrine. 

No  people  in  India  are  prouder  than  the  Jain 
community  of  their  loyalty  to  liritish  rule,  but  it 
is  impiissible  for  them  logically  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause,  as  the  Muham- 
madana  and  Hindus  frequently  do  ;  all  that  is  per- 
missible for  them  is  to  hold  meetings  to  express 
their  ardent  good  wishes  and  fervent  desires  for  a 
victorious  peace. 

Some  well-instructed  Jains  account  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  members  of  their  community  do 
use  such  phrases  as  'O  Lord  (Prabhu),  give  me 
wealth,'  'O  Lord  (Prabhu),  forgive  me  my  sin,' 
by  saying  that  the  prayer  is  addressed  neither  to 
a  supreme  God  nor  to  a  deified  man,  but  to  their 
own  inner  conscicmsncsa,  to  stir  themselves  up  to 
greater  etlorts  ;  others,  again,  say  that  such  |>lirases 
are  nietajihorical  ;  a  third  explanation  sometimes 
given  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  pervading  inllu- 
ence  of  Hinduism.' 

3.  Adoration. — A  Jain  said  (o  the  writer  :  'We 
are  not  beggars,  and  we  cannot  petition  tor  boons 
like  beggars,  but  by  remembering  our  Tirlli.iiikara, 
we  can  pluck  up  lieart  to  follow  their  example.' 
To  this  extent  one  element  of  prayer — adoration- 
is  found  in  the  Jain  system.  A  Sthrinakavasi 
(non-idol  HoiHliipping)  Jain  will  declare  that  lie 
rises  bi'fore  simrise  and,  rfisary  in  hand,  adores  the 
great  saints  and  the  great  principlcH  of  the  Jain 
creed  ;  but,  when  th(!  meaning  01  his  devotion  is 
fully  exiihiined,  om-  realizes  that  the  act  is  saluta- 
tion rather  than  ailor.ilion.     The  attitude  of  the 

I  M.  Nt^vannon,  /I fart  n/  Jainium,  p.  181. 

^  A  Avrt4iii)>arR  Jatn  friend  of  Ihc  writer  kocpi  Hindu  godi 
in  hil  houM',  titot  he  nmy  nflfIrp»H  pplltinnn  to  tticni. 


worshipper  seems  (to  quote  an  illustration  which 
all  the  Jain  friends  consulted  by  the  writer  have 
accepted)  nearer  to  that  or  a  F'rench  soldier  paying 
his  homage  at  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  and  saluting 
the  memorj-  of  a  great  hero  than  to  the  warm, 
personal  adoration  and  loving  faith  connected  with 
the  Hindu  idea  of  bhaldi.  Indeed,  a  Hindu  told 
the  writer  that  the  vital  distinction  between  the 
two  creeds  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  Jain  system  had  no  room  for  b/uikti.  The 
Jain  telling  his  rosary  of  lOS  beads  would  salute 
the  Five  Great  Ones  (Arihauta,  Siddha,  Acharya, 
Upadhyaj'a,  and  Sadhu)  and  the  great  ]irinciples  of 
knowledge,  faith,  character,  and  austerity.  Then, 
repairing  to  the  monastery  or  to  some  quiet  place 
in  his  house,  he  would  perform  sdmdyika,^  during 
which,  after  begging  forgiveness  for  anj'  injury 
done  to  the  tiniest  insect  on  his  way  to  his  devo- 
tions, he  would  promise  to  commit  no  sin  for  the 
space  of  forty-eight  minutes,  and  then  praise  the 
twenty-four  Tirthahkara,  saluting  each  by  name 
in  a  set  form  of  Magadlu  words,  and  would  conclude 
by  a  salutation  to  a  director  {guru)  if  present ;  if 
not,  to  tlie  north-east  corner  of  the  building. 

4.  Confession. — This  is  followed  by  the  con- 
fession of  sin,  ox padikamanm'n,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Jain  worship.  The  object  of  this  con- 
fession, the  Jain  says,  is  not  to  obtain  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  removal  of  tlie  guilt,  but,  by  confessing 
and  carrying  out  the  penance  imposed  by  the 
director,  to  perform  an  austerity,  in  the  fire  of 
which  it  is  hoped  to  burn  up  some  of  the  karma 
acquired  by  sinning.  A  difficulty  has  occasionally 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  students  of  Jainism  owing 
to  the  use  of  such  expressions  in  Jain  prayers  as 
'I  crave  forgiveness,' whereas  the  accepted  Guja- 
rati  comment  or  translation  of  such  words  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  an  expression  of  desire  to 
be  free  from  the  fruit  of  such  sin."  In  this  formal 
confession,  however,  the  worshipper  acknowledges 
his  sins  in  the  most  careful  way,  confessing  if  he 
has  sinned  against  knowledge  in  any  of  the  four- 
teen special  ways,  or  against  faith  in  live  ways,  or 
if  he  lias  uttered  any  of  the  twenty- hve  kinds  of 
falsehood,  or  committed  any  of  the  eighteen  classes 
of  sin,  or  in  any  way  sinned  against  the  Five  Great 
Ones  of  the  Jain  faith,  being  specially  careful  of 
course  to  confess  any  sin  against  animal  life,  the 
taking  of  which  is  the  most  heinous  crime  to  a 
Jain.  This  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
salutation  to  the  Five  Great  Ones,  and  this,  in 
turn,  by  another  form  of  confession  of  the  sins  of 
that  particular  day,  by  a  \'ow  to  fast  in  some  way 
or  other,  if  only  for  an  hour  (for  the  Jains  lay  the 
greatest  stress  on  fasting),  and  the  whole  is  con- 
cluded by  an  act  of  general  praise.  A  devout  Jain 
will  repeat  these  religious  exercises  (which  gener- 
ally take  .ibout  forty-eight  minutes)  in  the  evening. 
It  IS  illuminating  to  notice  that  the  director  never 
seems  to  pronounce  an  absolution  ;  he  imposes  a 
penance,  generally  concerned  with  fasting  in  some 


way  or  oilier,  ana  the  i>onitent  .simply  goes  away 
and  |)erforms  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

No  Jain  is  content  with  the  austerity  of  a  con- 
fession of  sin  night  and  morning;  it  is  also  incum- 
bent iiiion  him  to  examine  his  conscience  still  more 
scrupulously  every  fortnight,  even  more  thoroughly 
at  tlic  fuur-montlily  confession,  whilst  the  most 
important  of  all  is  the  great  yearly  confessiim  at 
Siniiviitsari    (see    art.    F'estival.s    and    Fasts 

[Jain]). 

After  the  evening  confession  the  Jain,  before 
sleeping,  sings  the  praises  of  the  Tirthaiikara,  and 

•  Tor  further  dctnllR  neo  Btoveimon,  Heart  of  Jainmn,  p. 
i!>!<  IT. 

"CI.  Sam/lyak  (In  MtKniihi,  with  (lujnrftti  tr.),  p.  11  :  'May 
what  I  havi'  doiw  wroni^Tic  wltiinui  frnir  to  my  jVva.' 
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tells  his  beads,  again  making  salutation  to  the 
Five  Great  Ones. 

5.  Temple-worship.  —  Besides  medijtation  and 
confession,  the  daily  devotions  of  a  Svetamhara 
Jain  include  a  visit  to  the  temple,  which  he  circuin- 
anibulates  three  times  before  entering  (as  he  crosses 
the  threshold  he  touches  it  and  utters  three  times 
the  word  '  Nissahi,'  which  puts  on  one  side  all  sins 
and  worldly  cares).  The  morning  rituaP  has 
eight  parts — bathing  the  idol,  marking  it  with  the 
auspicious  mark,  offering  it  flowers  and  garlands, 
waving  a  lighted  incense-stick  in  front  of  the 
image,  waving  a  lamp  before  the  shrine,  offering 
rice,  offering  sweetmeats,  and  ofl'ering  nuts.  The 
first  part,  bathing  the  idol,  can  be  performed  only 
once,  so  only  one  worshipper  can  do  that,  but  any 
man  who  has  time  to  bathe  at  the  temple  and  to 
don  the  special  dress  may  mark  the  idol,  offer 
flowers  to  it,  and  wave  the  incense-stick,  which  all 
involve  entering  the  inner  shrine  and  therefore  are 
forbidden  to  any  not  in  special  clothes  and  to  all 
women,  who,  however,  may  perform  the  remaining 
acts  of  worship.  Before  leaving  the  temple,  the 
worshipper  may  sing  the  praises  of  the  Tirthah- 
kara  (this  can  be  done  at  any  time  by  any  one 
entering  the  temple),  and  he  tnen  strikes  a  gong 
to  show  that  he  has  finished.  Ashe  recrosses  the 
temple  threshold,  he  says,  ' Avissahi'  before  re- 
suming his  usual  vocation.  About  sunset  he  would 
perhaps  go  to  the  temple  again  and  perform  the 
evening  worship,  which  consists  in  waving  a  lamp 
before  the  idol.  On  great  festivals  and  at  pilgrim 
resorts  the  worship  is  of  course  more  elaborate. 

6.  Thanksgiving. — Just  as  no  Jain  can  beg 
boons,  so  no  Jain  returns  thanks  for  answered 
prayers,  for  sins  forgiven,  for  hopes  fulfilled. 
Every  good  thing  that  happens  to  him  in  this  life 
is  in  direct  payment  for  his  own  good  actions  in  a 
past  existence. 

*  Certaiinly,'  says  a  recent  wrifcer,2  '  the  Jaina  does  not  hope  to 
ride  into  heaven  on  the  "  back  of  another."  To  him  hope  has 
about  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  to  the  scientist  who  linows 
that  HnO  would  never  fail  to  g^ve  him  a  drop  of  water  if  he 
would  only  take  the  trouble  to  work  out  the  formula  in 
practice.' 

Perhaps  for  a  European  the  whole  Jain  attitude 
to  prayer  is  best  summed  up  in  Henley's  words  : 

*  I  am  the  master  of  my  fate  : 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul ' — 

lines  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
iloka  whicli  many  devout  Jains  repeat  at  night 
after  they  have  read  their  sacred  books  : 

'  The  soul  is  the  maker  and  the  non-maker,  and  itself  makes 
happiness  and  misery,  is  its  own  friend  and  its  own  foe,  decides 
its  own  condition  good  or  evil.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  the  cow  from 
which  all  desires  can  be  milked,  the  soul  is  my  heavenly 
garden.' 

Literature. — The  information  contained  in  this  article  has 
been  derived  directly  from  Jain  informants.  The  reader  may 
also  consult  the  present  writer's  Notes  wi  MoiUrn  Jainisin, 
Oxford,  1910,  7'Ae  Heart  of  Jainism,  do.  1915,  and  vernacular 
prayer-books  and  hynm-books,  such  as  SH  Sdmdyaka  tathd 
Buddha  Sraddhd  svarupa^  Ahmadabad,  1S99,  or  Anupurvi  ane 
Sddhuvandand,  do.  1894  ;  and  SEE  xxii.  [1884],  xW.  [180.5). 

Margaret  Stevensox. 

PRAYER  (Japanese).— The  prayers  of  Shinto, 
the  Japanese  national  religion,  are  of  a  type  con- 
forming more  to  the  formulte  of  primitive  magic 
than  to  modern  Western  prayer  (see  Magic 
[Japanese],  vol.  viii.  esp.  pp.  296'',  299'",  in  fine). 
They  can  be  best  understood  by  analyzing  the 
characteristics  of  prayer  in  the  earliest  times. 

I.  By  whom  offered. — Private  individual  prayer, 
addressed  by  the  worshipper  directly  to  his  god, 
scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  earliest  sources.  The 
Kojild  and  the  Nihonqi,  collections  of  the  traditions 
of  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  empire, 
are  naturally  not  concerned  with   the  details  of 

1  For  furtlier  details  see  Stevenson,  Notes  on  Modern  Jainism^ 
p.  102  ff. 

2  In  the  Jaina  Gazette,  Lucknow,  Aug.  1915,  p.  196. 


individuals,  and  merely  mention  now  and  then  the 
worship  of  some  legendary  hero  or  important 
personage  in  some  temple  (e.g.,  Kojiki,  tr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain^  Tokyo,  1906,  pp.  216,  238,260,  etc.). 
But,  when  we  notice  that  among  the  numerous 
archaic  poems  preserved  in  those  collections  (111  in 
the  Kojiki,  1.32  in  the  Nihongi)  there  is  not  a  single 
hymn  or  other  such  religious  effusion,  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  prayer  must 
have  been  of  little  moment  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  primitive  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  indi- 
vidual prayers  are  fairly  often  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  the  Mamjoshiu,  which  are  not  much  later 
in  date  (9th  cent.);  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  true  Shinto  element  in  these  from 
the  Buddhist  influence  already  in  evidence.  In 
the  pre-Buddhist  period,  then,  we  have  scarcely 
any  evidence  of  prayer  except  in  its  official,  public 
form — offered,  i.e.,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people 
first  by  the  Mikado  in  person,  whose  office,  accord- 
ing to  etymology  (matsurigoto),  implied  the  idea 
of  worship,  then,  when  he  delegated  his  sacerdotal 
function  and  retained  only  his  political  power,  by 
the  priests  officiating  as  his  representatives,  the 
nakatomi,  'intermediary  ministers,'  the  privileged , 
hereditary  reciters  of  the  norito  (rituals).  Another 
hereditary  corporation,  however,  the  imibe,  '  ab- 
staining' priests,  used  to  read  certain  of  the  norito 
(nos.  8  and  9  in  the  Engishiki  collection ;  see 
Magic  [Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p.  297).  Apart  from 
the  emperor,  the  heads  of  noble  families  had  charge 
of  certain  forms  of  cult — which  explains  the  estab- 
lishment, in  577,  of  a  hereditary  corporation  for 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  Finally,  as  the  priest- 
hood underwent  organization,  diflerent  classes 
of  local  priests  performed  similar  functions, 
from  the  kannushi,  chief  priests  in  charge  of  a 
temple,  down  to  the  hafiiri  or  hori,  inferior  priests 
who  were  originally  sacrificers  but  whose  name 
came  to  be  written  with  the  Chinese  characters 
meaning  '  prayer-officials,'  and  the  negi,  also  of 
humble  rank,  whose  name  seems  simply  to  come 
from  the  verb  negafu,  'to  pray.' 

2.  To  whom  offered. — The  norito  were  addressed 
sometimes  to  one  or  several  individual  gods,  some- 
times to  a  class  of  gods  {e.g.,  in  866  to  the  deities 
of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nankaido  district),  and 
sometimes  to  all  the  gods  (see  Magic  [Japanese]). 
An  interesting  point  to  notice  here  is  that,  with 
the  development  of  the  imperial  prestige  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ancestor-worship  under  Chinese 
influence  on  the  other,  the  custom  arose  of  address- 
ing prayers  to  deceased  Mikados.  These  prayers 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  norito  of  tne  En- 
gishiki, but  only  in  the  later  norito  (9th  cent. 
onwards). 

Prayers  for  rain  were  made  in  841  to  the  emperor  Jimmu  and 
the  empress  Jingo  :  in  850  Jimmu  was  ajrain  hesou^^ht  to  cure 
an  illness  of  the  reigning  Mikado  ;  in  8fi4  and  8tl6  prayers  were 
offered  to  the  emperor  Ojin,  who,  under  the  name  Hachiman, 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  favourite  figures  in  the 
Japanese  pantheon. 

3.  For  whom  offered. — Prayer  was  made  for  the 
emperor,  his  court,  and  his  people  (see  Magic 
[Japanese],  vol.  viii.  esp.  p.  296'>,  rituals  1-3,  p. 
297,  rituals  4,  8-10,  p.  298,  rituals  12,  15,  p.  299, 
rituals  25,  27).  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
this  very  simple  conception  there  is  none  of  the 
moral  ideas  that  lead  us  at  various  times  to  pray 
specially  for  the  just,  or  for  sinners,  or  for  infidels, 
and  so  on.  Similarly,  there  were  no  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  idea  of  the  soul's  survival  and  fate  in 
.•mother  world  being-  very  vague  among  the  primi- 
tive Japanese  (see  ANCESTOR-WORSHIP  [Japanese], 
vol.  i.  p.  456''). 

4.  For  v/hat  offered. — Prayer  was  not  made  for 
the  spiritual  blessings  that  are  regarded  as  the 
primary  object  of  prayer  in  the  Wes't,  but  for  far 
more  practical  and  everyday  boons.     The  Christian 
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prays  for  whatever  will  help  him  to  attain  liis  final 
goal,  viz.  happiness  in  the  future  life ;  when  he 
asks  for  grace,  virtue,  or  other  spiritual  blessings, 
it  is  with  this  ideal  in  view  ;  and  he  does  not  pray 
for  bodily  or  material  blessings,  such  as  health  and 
success,  except  as  means  to  this  end.  The  primi- 
tive Japanese  had  no  such  ideas.  Their  norito 
have  no  conception  of  moral  progress  or  eternal 
salvation  ;  they  simply  seek  for  earthly  goods — for 
the  emperor  health,  long  life,  protection  of  his 
palace  from  all  forms  of  destruction,  especially 
tire,  safe  journeys  for  ambassadors  to  foreign  lands, 
and  internal  and  external  peace  for  his  empire  (see 
art.  Magic  [Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p.  297,  ritual  8f., 
p.  298,  rituals  11  f.,  14  f.,  p.  299,  rituals  23,  27) ;  for 
the  people  a  good  harvest,  protection  of  the  crops 
from  inclement  weather  or  floods,  rain  in  times  of 
drought,  safety  from  epidemics,  and  general  pros- 
perity (ib.  p.  296b,  ritual  1,  p.  297,  ritual,  4,  p. 
298,  ritual  13,  p.  299,  ritual  25).  The  idea  of  puri- 
fication, which  often  appears  in  these  texts  (t6.  p. 
•J97'',  ritual  10,  and  prtssim),  is  confined  mainly  to 
ritual  purity,  though  the  moral  element  is  not 
quite  excluded.  Sometimes  the  norito  is  meant  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  care  of 
their  temples  or  the  precautions  for  ritual  purity 
necessary  for  their  worsliip  have  been  neglected. 
Finally,  besides  petitions  and  expiations,  the  norito 
is  sometimes  a  means  of  announcing  some  import- 
ant piece  of  news  to  the  gods — an  accession  to  the 
throne,  tlie  changing  of  the  name  of  an  era,  an 
enemy  invasion,  the  nomination  of  a  prince  as  heir 
or  of  a  vestal  of  imperial  blood,  and  so  on.  The 
most  interesting  among  the.se  announcements  are 
unquestionably  those  advising  a  deity  of  his  pro- 
motion, by  the  emperor,  to  a  higher  rank  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy  (based  on  the  Chinese  system  of 
oflScial  ranks,  in  the  7th  century). 

In  672  three  deities  supplied  some  useful  military  information  ; 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  finished,  the  emperor,  upon  the  report 
received  from  his  i^enerals,  raised  these  deities  to  higher  rank. 
In  838  a  similar  distinction  was  hcslowed  on  a  ,vouiik'  god  in 
defiance  of  seniority,  and  a  jealous  goddess  showed  her  anger 
by  pouring  a  volcanic  shower  on  the  eastern  i>rovince8.  In  840 
the  great  deity  of  Deha  sent  a  shower  of  stones,  and  the  emperor 
conferred  the  second  grade  of  the  fourth  rank  on  her,  with  con- 
gratulations on  her  marvellous  power.  In  851  Susa-no-xvo  and 
Oho-kuni-nnshi  (see  Natukk  [.JapaneBe],  vol.  ix.  p.  I'i^^,  and 
Hkross  and  Hbro-Gods  (Japanese],  vol.  vi,  p.  eti'it*)  obtained  tlie 
second  grade  of  the  third  rank,  and,  eight  years  after,  the  first 
grade  of  the  same  rank,  which,  however,  does  not  make  them 
higher  than  an  important  minister  or  a  successful  chamberlain. 
In  860  a  volcano  of  Sat«uma  was  placed  in  a  lower  subdivision  of 
the  second  grade  of  the  fourth  rank.  In  868  the  gods  of  Hirota 
and  Ikut.-v  causi-d  seismic  shocks,  and  were  inmiediatelv  pre* 
eented  with  a  diploma.  In  8fl8,  340  gods  were  promoted  by  the 
emperor  Daigo  aj*  a  bounty,  at  his  happy  accession.  In  1076 
ana  1172  promotions  were  made  en  incuse. 

These  examples  show  the  essentially  positive 
character  of  the  norito  and  the  distance  that 
separates  them  from  the  lyrical  outbursts  that  we 
think  of  when  we  speak  of  prayer  properly  so 
called.  Even  in  those  norito  which  approach  most 
nearly  to  normal  prayer  the  formula  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  with  the  gods ;  gifts  and 
vague  praises  are  ottered  to  them  in  exchange  for 
their  benefits,  and  they  are  proniiHcd  further  re- 
wards, if  necessary,  should  their  services  turn  out 
satiBfa<;torT  (see  Magic  [Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p. 
296^  rituals,  1-3,  p.  297,  ritual  4). 

5.  Nature  of  prayer. — We  must  distingnisli  be 
tween  the  basis  and  the  form,  the  moral  dispositions 
and  the  material  conditions.  As  regards  the  inner 
feelings,  a  rending  of  the  norito  shows  that  the 
primitive  Jaiianese,  though  they  felt  sincere  regard 
for  the  beneficent  gods  (see  NaTUIIK  [Japanese], 
vol.  ix.  p.  2.13),  never  had  that  implicit  confidence 
in  oddrcMBing  them  whirli  is  generally  considered, 
eapecially  among  Christian  peoples,  an  esHcntittl 
quality  in  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  they  often  diBlrusted  tlieir  gods,  for 
they  iiomotinii'H  made  them  r/mditional   ofrerings 


only  (e.g.,  MAGIC  [Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p.  296'', 
ritual  1,  and  below,  ritual  3).  This  attitude  throws 
light  on  the  magical  rather  than  religious  character 
of  their  invocations. 

As  regards  the  material  conditions,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  this  people,  always  so  polit«, 
maintained  a  most  respectful  attitude  towards 
their  gods.  Sometimes  they  bowed  to  the  ground 
(the  verb  wogamu,  'to  pray,'  comes  from  wori- 
kagamu,  '  to  bend,'  according  to  the  native  phil- 
ologists) ;  sometimes  they  bent  the  knee  '  like  the 
stag,'  or  'plunged  down  the  root  of  the  neck  like 
the  cormorant ' ;  they  clapped  their  hands  (kashi- 
hade) — a  mark  of  respect  in  ancient  Japan  ;  they 
'  humbly  presented  '  or  '  raised  aloft '  in  front  of 
them  or  on  their  heads  (itadaku)  their  ott'erings, 
which,  they  declared,  had  been  '  prepared  with 
profound  respect '  ;  and  in  the  same  deferential  atti- 
tude they  '  lifted  their  eyes '  {awogii)  to  the  heavens 
(see  TAii.Tvii.  [1889],  pt.  ii.  pp.  'll6f.,  130,  pt.  iv. 
pp.  426,  433  f.,  444,  etc.).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  essential  point  was  the  perfect  acouracj' 
of  the  formula  pronounced,  for  on  it  depended  the 
magical  virtue  of  the  prayer  (see,  e.g.,  Magic 
[Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p.  298').  The  Japanese,  how- 
ever, gave  the  gods  the  credit  of  being  sensitive  to 
the  literary  beauty  of  the  text,  to  the  sonorousness 
of  their  long,  majestically  balanced  periods  ;  e.g., 
in  one  version  of  the  Nihoiigi  (i.  46 ;  tr.  W.  G. 
Aston,  London,  1896,  i.  49)  the  sun-goddess  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  won  over  by  the  harmoni- 
ous language  of  the  ritual  composed  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  her  cavern  and  light  the  universe 
again. 

6.  Place  of  prayer. —  The  place  for  ottering 
prayers  naturally  depended  on  the  ceremonies  with 
which  they  were  connected.  It  was  often  the  palace 
itself  [e.g.,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  important 
rituals,  nos.  I,  8,  10,  12,  etc.),  the  great  temple  of 
Ise  (e.g.,  nos.  16-24),  or  other  sacred  places,  and 
sometimes  the  temple  of  a  local  god  (e.g.,  no.  5,  at 
Hirano,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Settsu).  In 
many  cases  the  chief  ceremony  took  place  at 
Kyoto  and  was  repeated  in  the  province.  There 
were  also  domestic  celebr.ntions,  as  at  the  Ni/ii- 
name  (see  Magic  [Japanese],  vol.  viii.  p.  298'', 
ritual  14),  which,  besides  its  public  rites  in  the 
temple,  was  performed  privately  in  the  family, 
and  to  wliich  no  stronger  was  admitted — for  fear 
of  pollution,  no  doubt.  What  the  texts  never 
mention  is  the  intimate  individual  prayer  in  the 
inner  chamber  which  the  gospel  recommends 
(Mt  6').  This  seems  to  have  had  practically  no 
place  in  the  devotions  of  the  primitive  Japanese. 

7.  Times  of  prayer. — Sometimes  prayers  were 
inunthly  (the  title  of  (lie  7th  ritual,  T.iiikinami  no 
Malsuri,  shows  that  originally  at  least  it  was  a 
'monthly'  celebration),  sometimes  twice  a  year 
(e.g.,  10th  ritual),  sometimes  annual  (e.g.,  1st 
ritual),  at  certain  appointed  months  and  days  (e.g., 
1st  ritual  on  4th  day  of  2nd  month;  10th  ritual, 
on  last  day  of  6th  and  l'2th  months),  and  at  fixed 
hours  (e.g.,  3rd  ritual,  at  sunrise  ;  10th  ritual,  at 
sunset).  Others  were  used  only  when  the  occasion 
for  which  they  were  suited  arose  (e.g.,  14th  ritual, 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor).  The  priestly 
functionaries,  from  the  Mikado  himself,  seem  to 
have  prayed  much  more  frequently  ;  we  know,  e.g., 
tliat  a  high  otticial  calleil  hnku,  who  presided  over 
the  .lingikwan  ('Department  of  Keligion'),  took 
(be  emperor's  ]>lace  whenever  he  wa«  prevented  by 
illness  from  saying  his  daily  prayers.  Hut  here 
again  the  texts  make  no  mention  of  daily  prayers, 
far  less  of  prayers  twice  or  thrice  daily,  among  the 
people,  and  it  is  probabh?  tlial,  they  were  iisii.illy 
iiinlent  to  leave  that  duty  to  those  whose  pro- 
fc  usiiinal  fund  ion  it  was  («  oiler  prayers. 

n.  Typical   example  of  Shint6  prayer. — As   a 
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typical  example,  in  which  the  general  features  of 
the  rituals  are  combined  under  the  recognized 
form»  we  may  quote  the  3rd  norito,  which  is  neitlier 
among  the  tinest  nor  among  the  poorest,  but  is  a 
good  average,  and  is  short.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
goddess  of  food,  one  of  the  great  figures  in  Shinto 
(see  Nature  [Japanese],  vol.  ix.  p.  239**,  last  para- 
graph, and  p.  240),  and,  secondarily,  to  the  gods  of 
lavmes  wlio  send  water  to  irrigate  the  imperial 
farni.s. 

'  He  [the  nakatomi,  in  the  Dame  of  the  Mikado]  declares  the 
august  name  of  the  sovran  god  whose  praises  are  fulfilled  at 
Kaiihahi  in  Hirose  [a  village  in  the  district  of  Hirose,  where  the 
goddess  has  a  secondary  temple,  her  chief  temple  being  at  Ise]. 
Declaring:  her  august  name  at  the  Young- food -woman 'a  august- 
neas  [Waka-uka-no-me  no  mikoto,  one  of  the  alternative  namcB 
of  the  goddess],  who  rules  over  the  august  food,  he  fuUils 
praises  in  the  august  presence  of  this  sovran  deity.  He  says : 
"  Hear  all  ye  kannuski  and  hajuri  the  fulfilling  of  praises,  by 
sending  the  princes  and  councillors  to  lift  up  and  bring  the 
great  august  offerings  of  the  sovran  august  grandchild's  auguat- 
ness."  He  says  ;  "  Deign  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovran  deity  that  as  to  great  august  offerings  which  are  set  up, 
he  deposits  in  abundance  and  offers  up,  as  to  august  clothing, 
bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  fine  cloth,  and  coarse  cloth,  the 
live  kinds  of  things,  a  mantlet,  spear,  and  august  horse  ;  and  as 
to  august  liquors,  raising  high  the  beer  [eakej-jars,  filling  and 
ranging  in  rows  the  bellies  of  the  beer-jars,  in  soft  grain  and  in 
coarao  grain  [i.e.  hulled  rice  and  paddy] ;  as  to  things  which 
dwell  in  the  mountains,  things  soft  of  hair  and  things  rough  of 
hair  [birds  and  beastb] ;  as  to  things  which  grow  in  the  great 
field  plain,  sweet  herbs  and  bitter  herbs ;  as  to  things  which 
dwell  in  the  blue  sea  plain,  things  wide  of  fin  and  things  narrow 
of  fin,  down  to  weeds  of  the  ofl5ng  and  weeds  of  the  shore." 
He  says  :  '*  Declare  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  deity  that,  if 
the  sovran  deity  with  peaceful  and  tranquil  heart  accepts  as 
peaceful  august  offerings  and  sufficient  august  offerings  the  great 
august  offerings  thus  set  up,  and  if  the  sovran  deity  will  deign 
to  perfect  and  bless  in  many-bundled  ears  the  sovran  deity's 
harvest-fields  in  tiie  first  place  and  also  the  l&te- ripening  august 
harvest  which  the  august  children  [princes  of  the  blood], 
princes,  councillors  and  great  august  people  of  the  region  under 
lieuven  shall  make  by  dripping  the  foam  from  their  arms  and 
drawing  the  mud  together  between  the  opposing  thiglis,  in  order 
that  it  may  betaken  bythe  sovran  august  grandchild's  augustness 
with  ruddy  countenance  as  his  lojig  august  food  and  distant 
august  food,  he  will  draw  hither  the  firstfruits  both  in  liquorand 
in  huslt,  even  to  a  thousand  plants  and  many  thousands  plants, 
and  piling  them  up  like  a  range  of  hills,  will  offer  them  up  at  the 
autumn  service."  He  says  :  "  Hearall  ye  kannttshi  and  ka/uri." 
He  sets  up  the  great  august  offerings  of  the  sovran  august 
grandchild's  augustness,  bright  cloth,  glittering  cloth,  soft 
ch'th,  and  coarse  cloth,  the  five  kinds  of  things,  down  on  the 
mantlet  and  spear,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods  also  who 
dwell  in  the  entrances  of  mountains  of  the  six  august  farms  of 
the  province  of  Yamato.  As  to  the  setting  up  of  offerings  in 
this  way,  if  the  water  which  the  sovran  gods  deign  to  send 
boiling  down  the  ravines  from  the  entrances  of  the  mountains 
which  they  rule  be  received  as  sweet  water,  and  ye  [gods  of  the 
mountains]  will  deign  to  bless  the  late-ripening  harvest  which 
the  great  august  people  of  the  region  under  heaven  have  made, 
and  deign  not  to  inflict  on  it  bad  winds  and  rough  waters,  the 
princes,  councillors,  functionaries,  down  to  the  male  and 
female  servants  of  the  six  august  farms  of  the  province  of 
Yamato,  will  all  come  forth  on  the  [number]  day  of  the  [number] 
month  of  this  year,  to  set  up  the  firstfruits  in  juice  and  in  the 
husk,  raising  high  the  beer-jars,  filling  and  ranging  in  rows  the 
beUies  of  the  beer- jars,  piling  up  the  offerings  like  a  range  of 
hills,  and  plunging  down  the  root  of  the  neck  cormorant-wise 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovran  gods,  will  fulfil  praises  as  the 
morning  sun  rises  in  glorv'  (Hirose  oho-hni  no  inatsuri,  tr. 
E.  Satow,  in  TASJ  vii.  pt.  iv.  p.  433). 

9.  Modern  prayer. — Later,  when  the  nationalist 
scholars  tried  to  revive  pvire  Shinto,  in  opposition 
to  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  the  most  devout 
of  thera,  Hirata,  composed  in  1811  a  book  of 
prayers  called  Tamadasjiki,  which,  unlike  the 
ancient  noritOy  was  meant  for  private  worship. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  prayer  was  conceived 
by  the  chief  theologian  of  modem  Shintoism. 
Hirata's  views  are  as  follows  : 

'  As  the  number  of  tiie  gods  who  possess  different  functions  is 
so  great,  it  will  be  convenient  to  worshi]>  by  name  only  the  most 
important,  and  to  include  the  rest  in  a  general  petition.  Those 
whose  daily  affairs  are  so  multitudinous  that  they  have  no  time 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  tlie  following  morning  prayers,  may 
oontL-iit  themselves  with  adoring  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
the  domestic  kami-dana  [the  shelf  on  which  the  household  gods 
are  placed],  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  their  local  patron 
god,  and  the  deity  of  their  particular  calling  in  life.  In  praying 
to  the  gods,  the  blessings  which  each  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow  are  to  be  mentioned  in  a  few  words,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  annoved  with  greedy  petitions ;  for  the  Mikado  in  his  palace 
offers  up  petitions  daily  on  behalf  of  his  people,  which  are  far 


more  effectual  than  those  of  his  subjects.  Rising  early  U\  the 
morning,  wash  your  face  and  hands,  rinse  out  the  mouth,  and 
cleanse  the  body.  Then  turn  towards  the  province  of  Yamato, 
stiike  the  palms  of  the  hands  together  twice,  and  worship, 
huwing  the  head  to  the  ground.  The  proper  posture  is  tliat  of 
kneeling  on  the  heels,  which  is  ordinarily  assumed  in  saluting  a 
superior.' 

Then  follows  a  specimen  prayer :  '  From  a  distance  I  rever- 
ently worship  with  awe  before  Ame  no  Mi-hashira  and  Kuni  no 
Jli-hashira,  also  called  Shina-tsu-hiko  no  kami  and  Shiua-tsu 
Inme  no  kami  [the  god  and  goddess  of  wind  ;  see  art.  Nature 
[Japanese],  vol.  ix.  p.  236*],  to  whom  is  consecrated  the  palace 
built  with  stout  pillars  at  Tatsuta  no  Tachinu  in  the  department 
of  Heguri  in  the  province  of  Yamato  [cf.  art.  Magic  [Japanese], 
vol.  viii.  p.  297a,  ritual  4].  I  saj  with  awe,  deign  to  bk-ss  me 
by  correcting  the  unwitting  faults  which,  seen  and  heard  by 
you,  I  have  committed,  by  blowing  off  and  clearing  away  the 
calamities  which  evil  gods  mit;ht  inflict,  by  causing  me  to  live 
long  like  the  hard  and  lasting  rock,  and  by  repeating  to  the 
gods  of  heavenly  origin  and  to  the  gods  of  earthly  origin  the 
petitions  which  I  prcbent  every  day,  along  with  your  breath, 
that  they  may  hear  with  the  sharp-earedness  of  the  forth- 
galloping  colt.'  (Other  analogous  prayers  follow,  addressed  to 
other  deities,  for  which  see  Satow,  'The  Revival  of  pure 
yhin-tau,'  in  TASJ  iii.,  App.,  Yokohama,  18S3,  p.  72 ff.) 

Without  emphasizing  the  artilicial  nature  of 
these  prayers,  which,  in  spite  of  the  express  aim  of 
their  author  to  the  contrary,  are  patently  inspii'ed 
largely  by  Buddhist  tendencies  and  especially  by 
Chinese  ideas,  we  may  question  whether  they  were 
ever  used  by  the  worshippers  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  for  the  first  five  volumes  of  Hirata's  book 
were  not  printed  till  1829,  and  the  following  four 
not  till  some  time  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1843. 

Official  norito  are  composed  to  this  day,  for  all 
special  occasions  [e.g. ,  the  conferring  of  posthumous 
honours  on  early  Mikados,  invocation  of  the  gods 
of  war,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  common 
people  offer  informal  prayers  to  various  familiar 
gods — e.g.f  to  Inari,  originally  the  protector  of 
agriculture,  then  a  kind  of  Japanese  Providence, 
when  they  are  sowing  rice  or  beginning  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  etc.  The  worshipper  who  may 
be  seen  standing  in  front  of  a  temple,  pulling  the 
white  cord  that  rings  a  bell  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  god,  and  then  praying  for  a  moment  with 
clasped  hands,  is  usually  ofiering  a  personal  peti- 
tion of  the  most  paltry  kind.  The  more  general 
tyjpe  of  modern  prayer  asks  for  '  peace  to  the  land, 
safety  to  the  household,  and  abundant  harvest.' 
But  modem  Shinto  prayers,  like  those  of  twelve 
huudred  years  ago,  are  always  essentially  positive, 
inspired  by  human  wisdom  alone;  and,  whenever 
a  somewhat  elevated  moral  or  mystical  idea  appears 
in  them,  it  is  the  result  of  Buddliist  influence. 

LiTBRATCRE. — See  the  sources  cited  in  tl»'5  article. 

jMichel  Eevon. 
PRAYER  (Jewish).— I.  BIBLICAL  AND  PRE- 
Talmudic. — As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  its 
history,  we  find  prayer  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion in  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  an  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  sacrifice,  and  its  significance  in 
tlie  religious  life  of  ttie  individual  and  of  the  nation 
at  large  increased  in  the  same  degree  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  power,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Gotl 
advanced.  A  profound  conception  of  the  nature 
of  prayer  is  betrayed  in  the  designation  tephilldh, 
which,  according  to  Goldziher,  really  means  *  in- 
vocation of  God  as  judge.'  In  the  moutli  of  almost 
all  the  important  characters  of  the  OT,  from 
Abraham  oawards,  we  find  personal  prayers — 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  of  intercession 
and  confession.  A  very  characteristic  example  is 
found  in  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (1  K  8"-»),  which,  although  undoubtedly 
of  a  later  date,  contains  all  the  four  kinds  of 
prayer  mentioned  above.  Down  to  the  last  daj^s 
of  tiie  first  Temple  there  were  no  formal  prescribed 
prayers — not  even  a  general  command  to  pray. 
Frayer  was  rather,  both  in  form  and  in  contents, 
an  individual  thing,  nor  was  there  any  kind  of 
precept  as  to  its  time  or  place.     In  Dt  26^'^*'-  ^'^ 
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we  meet  for  the  fii'st  time  with  forms  of  prayer, 
which  are  to  be  uttered  on  the  occasions  of  offering 
the  fiistlings  and  the  tithes.  Among  the  prayers 
of  individuals  before  the  Exile  those  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  are  of  the  highest  order  (Smend,  AT 
Religionsgeschiclite-,  p.  263  f.). 

1.  The  prophets. — The  work  of  the  prophets  in 
making  religion  more  of  an  inward  thing,  which 
found  expression  chielly  in  their  low  estimate  of 
the  sacrificial  cult,  did  not  have  its  full  effect 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  till  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  when  it  found  its  natural  expression  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Jews.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Exile  a  prophet  (Is  56')  describes  the  temple  of 
the  future  as  a  '  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples.' 

2.  The  Psalms. — At  a  later  ilate  the  prayers 
known  to  us  as  '  the  Psalms '  took  their  rise,  but, 
owing  to  a  tendency  of  a  still  later  period,  they 
were  referred  back  to  remote  antiquity — to  tin- 
time  of  David.  They  are  far  more  probably  the 
fruit  of  the  religion  of  the  prophets,  giving  in 
prayer-form  the  thoughts  that  had  entered  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets.  After  the  return  from  the 
Exile,  and  when  the  second  Temple  had  been 
erected,  the  Psahns  became  the  Temple  liturgy,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
they  formed  a  protest  against  the  sacrificial  cult 
of  the  Temple.  That  God  desires  and  needs  no 
sacrifice,  but  only  the  pure  heart  and  the  good 
deed,  is  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of  the 
Psalms.  Besides  the  moral  teaching  of  the  religion 
of  the  prophets,  the  Psalms  deal  chiefly  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people — particularly  of  the  right- 
eous— the  sins  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual, 
memories  of  the  nation's  past,  hopes  of  the  final 
mercy  of  God,  and  His  justice  and  power  in  nature 
and  in  history. 

The  collecting  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  grad- 
ually accomplished  between  the  Exile  and  the 
Maccab-Tean  period,  was  undoubtedly  made  in  the 
first  place  for  liturgical  puriwaes  ;  still  it  is  very 
questionable,  in  the  case  of  many  Psalms,  whether 
tliey  were  originally  composed  as  songs  for  the 
congregation,  while,  in  the  case  of  others,  the 
titles  themselves  a-s  well  as  internal  evidence  point 
to  their  liturgical  use.  In  form  the  Psalms  are 
very  varied  and  dilfer  much  in  value,  but,  as  far  as 
their  contents  are  concerned,  they  represent  the 
highest  product  of  the  religious  poetry  of  all 
nations. 

'  After  reading  the  prayers  of  other  nations,  no  unprejudiced 
critic  would  deny  that  the  Hebrew  I'salniB  stAnd  out  unique 
among  the  prayers  of  the  whole  world,  l)y  their  simplicity, 
their  power  and  the  majesty  of  their  language,  tliough,  like  all 
coIIeclionB  of  prayers,  the  collection  of  the  PsalniH  alMo  contains 
some  which  one  would  not  l)e  sorry  to  miss'  (Max  .Mnller,  '<»ii 
Ancient  Prft\'er8,'  in  Srmitic  St\tdit9  in  Memory  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Knlud,  licrliii,  1897,  p.  4il). 

3.  The  synagogue.— The  Psalms,  which  indeed 
still  presuj^iose  the  sacrificial  cult,  and  were  sung 
in  connexion  with  it,  symbolize  the  transition  to 
the  new  form  of  worsliip  which  we  find  in  tin' 
Hyniigogue.  The  origin  of  the  synagogue  is  hiddcji 
in  obscurity,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  worU 
of  Ezra,  in  introducinj'  the  TOrali  as  the  law-book 
and  liook  of  devotion  for  the  whole  people,  led  to 
the  instittition  of  the  synagogue  (bi't/i  h/ikk'nesct/i . 
*  hoiine  of  as,scmbling '  J  then  translated  <!r.  avfa 
yuy^i  along  with  wpoaevx^i).  The  first  mention  ul 
synagogues  Hceins  to  occur  in  a  Mac.caba'an  PsaliM 
(74').  In  the  first  place  the  synagogue  served  thi^ 
purposes  of  religious  instruction,  and  was  the 
means  by  which  the  Tftrfth  entered  into  the  flesh 
anil  blood  of  the  pco|ilc — a  result  which  wo  see 
clearly  in  several  I'salniH  (19"""  119).  In  the  roail- 
ing  of  the  TArAh,  with  accompanying  translation 
nnd  explanation  in  llie  Ariiiimlc  dialect  of  the 
IM^ople,  which  look  place  on  nil  the  Sabbaths,  feast- 


days,  and  the  market-days  (Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days), the  people  were  at  first  entirely  passive, 
being  merely  listeners.  Gradually  juayer  was 
added — at  lirst  only  in  the  form  of  several  import- 
ant sections  of  the  T6rah,  which  bore  the  cliaracter 
of  a  devotional  or  edifying  reading,  and  which 
were  repeated  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  confession. 
This  is  the  so-called  Sh'ma  (Dt  6'-8 11"=',  Nu  15*'-")- 
It  was  regarded  by  Josephus  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  13)  as 
an  institution  that  had  long  existed.  Gradually 
the  Sfi'ma'  was  provided  with  a  framework  of  in- 
troductory and  concluding  pieces,  which  were  no 
longer  taken  from  the  T6rah,  but  were  original 
compositions  that,  as  far  as  their  contents  were 
concerned,  were  })rayers  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term. 

Besides  these,  there  arose,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  a  quite  independent  prayer,  which  was 
designated  as  the  prayer  kot'  e^ox^f,  as  t'philldh. 
This  ju-.iyer,  which  has  gone  tlirough  a  consider- 
able liistorical  development  and  in  its  later  form 
was  called  Sh'monch  'Esrch  {i.e.  '  eighteen,'  be- 
cause it  contains  eighteen  benedictions),  seems  to 
be  influenced  in  some  way  by  the  Hebrew  Psalm  of 
Sirach  (51'=).  The  oldest  part  of  the  prayer  is 
composed  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  three 
benedictions.  The  Sh'mOneh  'Esrch  remains  to 
the  present  day  the  real  congregational  prayer  of 
Judaism.  It  is  very  well  suited  to  this  purpose, 
as  it  unites  in  simple  speech  the  four  chief  kinds 
of  prayer  (thanksgiving,  praise,  petition,  and  con- 
fession), and  gives  expression  to  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

4.  Family  prayer. — Along  with  the  synagogue 
the  home  also  became  a  place  of  worship.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  praying  three  times  a  day 
mentioned  in  Ps  55"  and  Dn  6'°  was  a  standing 
institution.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  at  an 
early  date  family  prayer,  with  a  special  liturgy  for 
the  evening  of  tne  Passover  and  for  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Salibath  (Qiddus/i,  H«bh<lilldh), 
was  customary.  Then,  too,  prayer  was  oll'ered  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  every  meal  ;  and,  later, 
on  the  occasion  of  every  enjoyment  whatever,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  important  work,  at 
every  outst.tnding  event  or  experience,  a  special 
b'rakhah  (blessing)  was  spoken.  Thus  in  course  of 
time  every  activity  of  life,  every  i)lacn,  and  every 
portion  of  time  were  permeated  with  thoughts  of  God. 
The  demand  that  every  action  should  be  I'sheiii 
shiimuyim  ('  to  the  name  of  (Jod,'  'consecrated  to 
God ')  was  thus  literally  fulfilled  and  '  the  whole  of 
life  became  a  Divine  service  with  interrujitions' 
(M.  Steinschneider). 

5.  Rivalry  between  synagogue  and  Temple.— 
This  new  form  of  worship  in  the  syii.agoguo  and  in 
the  home  constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  anc! 
most  radical  reform  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  For,  although  we  possess  no 
historical  report  of  any  revolt  against  the  intro- 
duction of  this  worship,  there  naturally  existed 
from  the  beginning  a  deep-seated  opposition  be- 
tween the  ancient  Temple  cult,  which  presupposed 
only  one  central  sanctuury,  and  the  synagogues. 
which  existed  in  countless  numbers  and  could  be 
erected  even  beyon<l  the  confines  of  Palestine, 
wli(;rever  Jews  wei  c  to  lie  found.  In  the  Temple 
a  hereditary  piiistly  aristocracy  conducted  tie 
service,  while  the  new  form  of  worship  wius  based 
on  a  pur<dy  demociaticr  foumlatioii,  and  any  om- 
who  po.ssessed  sullicicnt  knowliMlgeand  comm.'indcd 
respect  might  offi(tiale.  In  tlio  one  case  sacrilices, 
winch  at  leastin  |inrtwer(^  of  a  sacramental  nature 
(r.fj.,  the  sacrifices  of  aloiieinent  and  piiriliiration), 
formed  the  chief  jiart  of  the  service,  while  the 
liturgy  had  only  a  secomiary  place.  In  the  syna- 
gogiur,  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  of  a  purely 
H))iritual  service  was  seen  for  the  first  time.     Here 
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there  was  to  be  found  nothing  mystical  or  sym- 
bolical— only  prayer  and  instruction,  without  any 
ritual  accompaniment.  In  this  respect  the  syna- 
gogue ia  the  most  real  result  of  the  prophetic 
religion.  It  made  Judaism  entirely  independent 
of  Uie  Temple,  and  prepared  men's  minds  for  its 
overthrow. 

6.  Use  of  the  popular  dialect. — It  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  that  everywhere  the  dialect  of  the 
people  was  used  in  prayer  along  with  H  ebrew.  In 
fact,  in  many  important  prayers  the  popular  lan- 
guage was  prescribed  for  those  who  did  not  know 
Hebrew.  The  Egyptian  Jews  in  particular,  who 
used  the  Septuagint  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
originals  in  divine  service,  developed  also  a  Greek 
prayer-book.  The  numerous  prayers  contained  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  Pseudepigrapha  indicate 
how  rich  this  literature  must  have  been. 

The  early  Christian  liturgy  is  entirely  modelled  on  the 
Jewish.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  ia 
entirely  composed  of  parts  of  Jewish  prayer,  but  also  in  the 
other  ancient  Christian  prayers  as  well  as  in  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  service. 

7.  Consequences  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple. — After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  the  synagogue,  which  had 
for  long  been  the  most  important  representative 
of  Jewish  religious  life,  became  the  only  centre 
uniting  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  From  this 
time  onwards  the  scribes  sought  more  and  more  to 
establish,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  the 
services.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ancient 
prayers  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  (e.g.,  the  Qaddish), 
Hebrew  alone  came  to  be  used  in  public  prayer. 
The  language  of  the  prayers  also  became  more 
fixed  ;  in  particular,  the  Sh'monch  'Esreh  under- 
went what  was  for  the  time  at  least  a  final  revision  ; 
new  prayers  for  the  service  of  the  congregation 
were  composed  ;  the  time  and  the  outward  form  of 
the  service  as  a  whole  were  more  and  more  fixed 
with  painful  exactness.  While  at  an  earlier  date 
the  element  of  instruction  held  the  chief  place, 
now  prayer  came  to  occupy  an  equally  important 
position.  The  reading,  translation,  and  explana- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days 
continued  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  service. 
In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  T6rah,  lessons 
were  also  read  from  the  Prophets,  to  which  the 
name  haphtardh  (i.e.  'closing')  was  applied,  be- 
cause they  concluded  the  service,  or  because  they 
concluded  the  reading  of  the  T6rah.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  sections  read  from  the  T6rah  was  called 
the  Midrash,  and  developed  gradually  into  lectures 
based  on  a  Scripture  text  and  embracing  the  whole 
body  of  Jewish  religious  and  national  ideas.  These 
lectures  formed  the  model  for  the  Christian 
sermon. 

The  classical  work  of  Zunz,  Die  gotte^dienstlicke  Vortrdge  der 
Juden,  gives  a  critical  history  of  the  Midrash  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  synagogue  service,  while  it  brings  out  clearly  the 
intimate  historical  connexion  between  prayer  and  sermon,  which 
mutually  completed  and  enriched  each  other. 

The  content  of  the  prayers  was  ■vvidened  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  the  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  political  independence,  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-introduction  of 
its  worship  came  to  occupy  an  important  place. 
This  desire  appears,  for  the  most  part,  in  connexion 
with  the  Messianic  hope,  which  is  found  in  prayers 
from  the  time  of  Sirach,  but  first  obtained  decisive 
significance  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  after 
the  great  national  catastrophe.  This  hope  appears 
now  in  a  gross  form  in  the  purely  external  concep- 
tion that  an  earthly  saviour  would  free  the  people 
from  misery  and  servitude,  now  in  a  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  form  in  the  vision  of  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Malkhuth  shdmdt/im),  i.e.  the 
time  when  God  shall  be  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped by  all  peoples,  and  when  righteousness  and 
peace  shall  reign  on  the  whole  earth. 
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This  thought  finds  full  expression  in  the  prayers 
appointed  for  the  New  Year  Festival  and  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  partly  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  A.D. 

As  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  prayer  ascribed  to  Rabh 
(176-247)  based  on  .Sirach  36  (33)'"  :  •  Lay  then  Thy  fear  on  all 
Thy  creatures,  that  all  beings  may  worship,  that  all  whom  Thou 
hast  created  may  fall  before  Thee,  and  that  all  may  make  one 
only  covenant  to  do  Thy  will  with  all  their  heart,  as  we  have 
long  known  that  the  power  and  the  might  belongeth  unto 
Thee,  and  that  Thy  name  ia  exalted  over  all  that  Thou  hast 
created.' 

In  the  liturgy  associated  with  these  two  festivals 
the  creative  religious  genius  of  Talmudic  Judaism 
was  specially  manifested.  For  the  richness  of  this 
New  Year's  liturgy  in  beautiful  and  thoughtful 
prayers  was  really  the  first  thing  to  lend  a  religious 
significance  to  this  festival,  and  to  give  it  the 
place  which  it  has  since  held  in  the  popular  con- 
sciousness alongside  of  the  festival  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  as  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of  the 
year.  These  prayers,  in  which  the  national  element 
recedes  into  the  background,  ascribe  to  God  the 
dignity  of  the  world's  Judge  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  of  the  forgiving  Father  on  the  other,  and  ofi'er 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  Jewish  system  of 
doctrine  regarding  sin,  repentance,  and  forgive- 
ness. 

II.  Talmudic  and  medijeval.—i.  Prayer 
and  service  ia  the  Talmud. — The  predominating 
place  which  the  synagogue  service  came  to  occupy 
in  the  religious  life  finds  outward  expression  in 
the  fact  that  the  Mishnah,  the  official  law-book 
(closed  about  A.D.  200),  begins  with  the  treatise 
B'rdkhdth,  which  deals  with  prayer  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  wealth  of  material  contained  in  this 
treatise,  as  well  as  in  the  treatises  M'gillah  and 
Tdanith  in  the  Mishnah,  and  in  the  contempor- 
aneous but  unaccepted  collection  Tosephta,  was 
materially  increased  in  the  following  three 
centuries  in  the  high  schools  of  Palestine  and 
Babylon,  and  its  religious  and  historical  signifi- 
cance has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  In 
spite  of  the  scruples  entertained  among  Jewi.sh 
scholars  about  reducing  prayers  to  a  fixed  form, 
and  although  they  even  censured  those  who  could 
not  vai^y  them,  and  opposed  the  writing  down  of 
prayers  ('  Tho.se  who  commit  prayers  to  writing 
burn  the  T6rah '  [Tos.  ShabbCtth,  xiii.  4]),  the 
necessities  of  life  brought  about  a  uniformity 
in  the  synagogue  service  and  partially  even  in 
family  worship.  This  was  the  case  among  the 
whole  people,  the  individuality  of  the  worshipper 
being  disregarded.  It  required  several  centuries, 
however,  before  congregational  prayer  really 
assumed  a  fixed  form.  Within  the  prescribed 
prayers  room  was  of  course  left  at  various  places 
for  the  individual  needs  of  the  worshipper. 

This  stated  synagogue  service  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
people.  Prayers  were  ottered  three  times  every 
day  (shaharlth,  minhdh,  ma'aribh) ;  on  Sabbaths 
and  feast-days  a  fourth  supplementary  prayer 
(miisdph)  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  sacrifices. 
By  means  of  these  services  the  most  important 
religious  duties,  the  chief  doctrines  of  Judaism, 
and  the  most  important  hopes  of  his  nation  were 
ever  afresh  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  worshipper,  so  that  he  never  was  actually 
freed  from  the  atmosphere  of  prayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  danger  in  these 
prayers  which  were  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  to 
hour,  content,  and  form.  They  tended,  among  the 
masses  of  the  people,  to  make  prayer  a  purely 
external  and  mechanical  affair.  Hence  the  scholars 
who  were  the  framers  of  the  public  liturgy  con- 
stantly emphasized  that  prayer  was  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  obligatory  service,  but  as  a  'worship 
I  with  the  heart' — that  'God  desires  only  the  heart.' 
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Accordinglj',  short  prayers  were  frequently  recon\- 
mended,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent,  a  short  extract  was  taken  from  the 
Sh'moneh  E^eh  (ECLbhinenu).  In  this  connexion 
there  is  a  specially  signilicant  conception  for  which 
we  have  no  term  in  any  other  ancient  language — 
not  even  in  the  NT — namely,  kawu-dnah,  '  devo- 
tion' (more  exactly  kaicwdnath  hallibh.  'direction 
of  the  heart').  l"'he  kawwandh  is,  in  numerous 
passages  in  the  Talmud,  demanded  as  the  chief 
requirement  for  every  prayer.  These  passages 
have  been  collected  by  ^laimonides  (l'2th  cent.), 
who  has  expressed  the  demand  for  contemplative 
devotion  in  the  following  form  : 

*  Prayer  without  devotion  is  no  prayer  at  all.  The  man  who 
has  prayed  without  devotion  ought  to  pray  once  more.  _  He 
whose  thoughts  are  wandering  or  occupied  with  other  things 
need  not  pray.  .  .  .  >A'hat  then  is  devotion?  One  must  free 
his  heart  from  all  other  thoughts  and  regard  himself  as  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God.  Therefore,  before  engaging  in 
prayer,  the  worshipper  ought  to  go  aside  for  a  little  in  order  to 
bring  himself  into  a  devotional  frame  of  mind,  and  then  he  must 
pray  quietly  and  with  feeling,  not  like  one  who  carries  a  weight 
and  throws  it  away  and  goes  farther.  Then  after  prayer  the 
worshipper  ought  to  sit  quiet  for  a  little  and  then  depart. 
The  pious  folk  of  old  waited  an  hour  before  prayer  and  an  hour 
after,  and  engaged  in  prayer  for  a  whole  hour.  .  .  .  One  ought 
not  to  go  to  prayer  immediately  after  jest  or  frivolous  talk,  or 
conversation,  quarrelling  or  anger,  hut  only  after  a  discourse 
of  a  religious  tenor'  (ilishnih  T&rdh,  Hil'khOth  T'-phitlah 
iv.  15f.). 

2.  Social  significance  of  the  service. — Since  in 
the  praj'ers  of  the  congregation  the  individual's 
private  interests  had  to  take  a  second  place,  the 
public  services  constituted  an  important  social 
factor.  In  the  synagogue  there  was  no  room  for 
egoistic  prayers,  and  even  in  the  prayers  for  the 
congregation  requests  for  material  good  were 
subordinated  to  petitions  for  the  enlightening  of 
the  spirit  and  for  moral  power.  As  these  prayers 
did  not  satisfy  the  individual  needs  of  the  wor- 
shipper, a  number  of  personal  prayers  were  formed 
for  private  devotion  which  difl'ered  in  outward 
form  from  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  by  the 
use  of  the  singular,  while  the  latter  invariablj'  use 
the  plural.  These  personal  prayers  were  said  at 
the  end  of  the  public  worship  (cf.Elbogen,  ,?<«(/»>»!, 
p.  41).  They  are  characterized  by  a  special  tender- 
ness and  inwardness  and  only  a  few  of  them  have 
been  included  in  the  .lewish  Prayer  Book.  As  an 
example  of  these  private  prayers  we  may  quote 
the  prayer  of  K.  Yehuda,  the  redactor  of  the 
Mishnah,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  daily 
morning  prayer  : 

*  May  it  be  Thy  will,  eternal  God,  our  God,  tlie  God  of  our 
fathers,  to  keep  us  (in  the  Prayer  Book  'me')  from  insolence 
that  is  foreign  to  us,  or  arrogance  that  is  our  own,  from  an  evil 
man,  an  evil  fate,  an  evil  instinct,  an  evil  companion,  an  evil 
neiglibour,  from  the  tempter  who  brings  destruction,  from  a 
cruel  judgment.seat  and  a  cruel  enemy,  bo  he  a  son  of  the 
covenant  [i.''-.  a  Jew]  or  be  he  a  stranger'  (Berdkhtith,  1C&). 
A  number  of  other  private  prayers  are  found  translated  in  the 
present  writer's  Bou&iel'n  liet.  dea  Judentums  .  .  .  kritiach 
unUrsueht,  p.  90  f. 

Beautiful  thoughts  on  prayer  are  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  Talmudic 
literature,  and  they  testify  to  a  sound  moral 
judgment  as  well  as  to  keenness  in  psychological 
insiglil.  We  may  here  quote  the  most  interesting 
sentence  : 

'  It  can  b«  dis^'overed  from  the  prayers  of  a  man,  whether  he 
he  a  tahnuth  h'tkhtim[i.f.  a  man  of  culture  in  the  moral  and 
relijfiouB  sphere)  or  a  hi',r  [i.r.  an  tmculturcd  person)'  (Tos. 
IJertikhfith,  i.  0,  and  parnll*)  pastfages). 

3.  External  form  of  the  service. — Regarding  the 
external  form  of  the  service,  we  can  gather  very 
little  from  ancient  sources.  The  reason  for  this 
HJIenci!  is,  of  course,  to  bo  found  in  the  absolule 
Himpliiily  of  the  service,  which  was  dcvoiil  of 
anything  like  I'creniony.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
any  written  |irayerlx)ok  in  the  age  of  the  Tahnud, 
the  prayers  had  to  be  siiokcn  by  a  reciter  (sli'linh 
sihlihr,  lit.  'deputy  of  the  congregation';  Inter, 
/f/izcin),  and  the  people  took  part  in  them,  repeat 


ing  in  many  places  '  Amen,'  but  often  expressing 
their  agreement  in  longer  responses.  Any  full- 
grown  male  Jew  might  act  as  leader  in  prayer,  but 
the  duty  was  preferably  entrusted  to  the  most 
learned.  The  leader  went  (at  least  in  Babylonia  ; 
cf.  Elbogen,  Stitc/ien,  p.  33)  to  a  lower  place  in 
front  of  the  worshippers  and  prayed  standing, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sacred  ark.  The 
congregation,  consisting  of  at  least  ten  male  adults, 
stood  during  a  part  of  the  prayers  (particularly 
during  the  Sh'moneh  'Esreh,  which  thus  came  to 
be  called  ' Am'tdhah).  At  other  parts  they  bent 
their  heads,  and  at  some  portions  sank  down  on 
their  knees.  During  prayer  the  worshippers 
covered  themselves  with  the  prayer-cloth  (tallilh), 
which  was  provided  with  fringes  (fmth).  On 
week-days  the  phylacteries  (t'phillin)  were  also 
worn  on  the  head  and  the  left  arm.  The  use  of 
these  was  based  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
two  passages  contained  in  the  Sh'ma  (viz.  Dt  6* 
and  Nu  lo^'"'-).  The  tallith  and  t'phillin  were 
supposed  to  serve  as  memorials  ('6th),  but  not  as 
amulets.  Neither  to  any  of  the  customs  mentioned 
nor  to  prayer  at  all  (contrasting  with  Christianity) 
was  there  any  kind  of  material  influence  ascribed. 
Nor,  as  was  expressly  emphasized,  did  the  bene- 
diction of  the  priest  have  any  external  ettect,  '  as 
God  but  not  the  priests  can  grant  blessing ' 
(Siphre,  §  43,  on  Nu  6").  Moreover,  the  strict  mono- 
theism of  the  Jews  permitted  no  kind  of  mediation 
in  praj'er  by  higher  beings.  Only  in  a  few  places 
(and  in  none  of  the  official  prayers)  do  we  find 
the  angels  called  on  to  intercede,  while  eminent 
scholars  protested  emphatically  against  the  custom. 
It  was  not  till  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  owing  to 
external  oppression  and  internal  ignorance,  a 
darker  spirit  took  possession  of  Judaism,  that  the 
expression  '  the  angel  of  mercy'  was  introduced 
into  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  pabbSla.  Even  the 
names  of  the  angels  invoked  in  prayer — Sandalphon 
and  Metatron — show  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
ideas  introduced  from  without. 

The  close  of  the  Talmud  (c.  A.D.  500),  when  all 
Jewish  traditions  were  reduced  to  writing,  did 
not  by  any  means  give  the  liturgy  a  stereotyped 
form,  although  prayer-books  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  7th  century.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
now,  much  more  than  formerly,  alongside  of  the 
statutory  prayers,  to  reckon  with  the  minhdgh, 
i.e.  the  local  usage  which  not  only  decided  on 
form  and  use  and  created  many  new  prayers,  but 
also  often  directly  opposed  the  'l'almu<f.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  the  dilierent 
lands,  climate  and  external  circumstances  exerted 
quite  as  strong  an  influence  on  the  minhdgh  as  tlie 
language,  customs,  and  civilization  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  In  order  to  restrict  the  variety 
that  thus  arose  in  the  ritual,  the  G''Anfm,  or  heads 
of  the  Babylonian  high  schools,  whose  authority 
was  recognized  by  all  Jews,  gave  reasoned 
decisions,  in  answer  to  questions  addres.sed  to 
tliem.  These  decisions  were  then  collected,  and 
are  jjreserved  to  the  present  day.  Wo  have  to 
thank  the  (i''flnJm  for  the  first  ordered  form  of 
prayer  wit  h  reasons  for  the  same,  calh-d  Siddilr,  of 
which  the  oldest  extant  is  that  of  (ifirtn  'Aniram 
(".Hh  century).  Special  im|i(irlance  attaches  to  the 
Siddiir  of  GaOn  Sa'adya  (10th  century).  The 
later  and  more  complete  collections  of  this  kind 
were  callc<l  71/a/ii(ir  (lit.  '  yearcydo') — an  expres- 
sion which  came  to  be  used  for  prayer-books 
gcneniUy,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
feast-days. 

In  spite  of  all  decisions  and  ordered  forms  for 
))ravcr,  in  spite  ahso  of  all  endeavours  of  the  great 
ccxPiliers  (among  them  Maimunidcs  \<j.v.]),  the 
attempt  to  obtain  uniformity  of  scrvi('c  wa«  not 
HUcccHsful.     In  fact,  there  came  to  be  two  groups 
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of  sharply  contrasted  liturgical  services  which  were 
further  subdivided  into  many  smaller  groups  :  (1) 
tlie  Palestinian  group,  wliich  permeated  the  nations 
of  N.  Europe,  and  thus  came  to  be  called  the 
'German' ;  and  (2)  the  Arabic  group,  which  drew 
its  adherents  from  the  Jews  dwelling  round  the 
Mediterranean  (with  the  exception  of  Greece  and 
Italy),  and,  as  it  was  in  use  principally  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  called  the  '  Spanish '  group.  These 
two  groups,  which  still  exist  alongside  of  each 
other,  diti'er  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
poetical  prayers  which,  since  the  8tli  cent.,  it  has 
been  customary  on  the  feast-days  and  on  certain 
Sabbaths  to  insert  in  the  principal  prayers. 

4.  The  synagogue  poetry. — Little  can  be  dis- 
covered with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  synagogue 
poetry — piyyi'd,  as  it  was  called. 

It  iB  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Syrian  and  Greek  hymns 
of  the  Church  had  an  influence  in  the  matter.  The  term 
applied  to  the  poet  of  the  synago<,^ue — pai^dn  or  payi/dl  (from 
ffoiTjTTJs) — points  at  once  to  a  foreij^n  origin.  Zunz  rightly  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  in  their  Psalms  an  ancient 
foundation,  to  build  on  which  tliey  required  only  the  fitting 
materials.  Any  account  of  the  h\story  oi  the  pii/yiit  mu.st  be 
based  on  the  work  of  Zunz,  Die  syiiagogale  Poesie  des  Mittet- 
aiters. 

The  oldest  poetical  compositions  were  without 
rhyme  or  metre,  and  for  the  most  part  with  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  lines  and  sections. 
Rhyme  is  found  as  early  as  the  8th  cent. ,  while  verse 
measure  was  introduced  by  Spanish  poets  after  the 
.second  half  of  the  10th  century. 

Zunz  traces  the  origin  of  83'nagogue  poetry  to  the  tendency 
'to  give  to  the  history  and  sacred  traditions  of  Israel  a  form 
ennobled  by  art  and  beautified  by  song,  and  (by  changing  the 
commanded  service  into  a  spontaneous  homage)  in  this  way  to 
make  the  sjTiagogue  to  the  Jew  what  the  Olympic  games  and 
tragedies  had  been  to  the  Greek — a  place  where  the  national 
genius  was  embodied  and  spiritualized,  where  it  was  seen  and 
felt  to  be  the  costliest  possession  of  the  community  and  of 
every  individual '  (Literaturgesch.  der  synagogalen  Pocsw, 
p.  22  f.). 

The  authors  of  the  oldest  synagogue  poems  are 
unknown  to  us.  These  were  composed,  no  doubt, 
for  the  most  part  by  the  leaders  in  prayer  them- 
selves, and  were,  to  begin  with,  only  listened  to  by 
the  congregation  but  not  repeated.  Before  long, 
however,  these  poems  were  also  sung,  so  that  the 
voice  of  song  in  divine  sei'vice,  which  had  been 
silent  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  was 
heard  once  more,  and  the  leader  in  prayer  became 
the  precentor.  Poetical  sections  were  first  inserted 
in  the  passages  preceding  and  following  the  Sh'md  j 
hence  their  names  (yoser,  ophdn,  zfddth).  But  the 
main  endeavours  of  the  paitantm  were  directed 
towards  adorning  the  first  blessings  of  the  t'phil- 
Idh.  The  compositions  belonging  to  this  class 
were  called  ifrbhhah  (cf.  Syr.  kurohho,  '  mass  '). 
Further  poetical  compositions  were  provided  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (abhodhah,  a  description  of  the 
Temple  service  at  that  day  in  old  times),  for 
shabhu  6th  (' azhardth,  enumerations  of  the  precepts 
of  the  T6rah),  for  the  9th  of  Ab  (the  day  of 
mourning  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
called  qinSth,  '  lamentations '),  and  for  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  called  hoshd  n6th. 

*  In  course  of  time  the  piyyu{  found  its  way  into  every  part 
of  the  religious  life  and  every  portion  of  the  service.  Nor  was 
it  confined  to  the  synagogue.  It  entered  into  the  family,  and 
had  its  place  there  at  the  Sabbath  meals,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  joys  as  well  as  in  the  sorrows  of  the  house,  at 
births  and  at  funerals '(Zunz,  Die  syiiagogale  Poesie  des  Mitiel- 
alters,  p.  70). 

Material  for  the  piyyiit  was  found  in  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  ideas  contained  in  the  Midrash, 
whose  place  was  gradually  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  by  the  piyyiit,  as  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  poetical  compositions  quite  displaced 
the  lecture. 

A  specially  important  kind  of  synagogue  poetry 
is  the  s'Uhah,  prayer  for  forgiveness,  penitential 
prayer.  "The  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  was 
the  first  to  be  enriched  with  special  prayers,  which 


belong  in  part  even  to  the  age  of  the  Talmud. 
The  length  of  the  service,  which  lasted  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  and  the  special  significance  of  the 
day  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  liturgy.  Thus 
Bihle  verses  referring  to  (;;od's  forgiveness  were 
collected,  and  poetical  prayers  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  were  composed.  The  q'rdbhclh,  along 
with  these  s'MhSth,  was  called  mcCamadh.  The 
s'lihuth  became  in  course  of  time  even  more  artistic 
in  form  and  rich  in  content.  Special  pieces  pro- 
vided with  a  refrain  were  called  pizmon.  The 
dili'erence  of  content  between  the  plyyut  and 
s'lihdh  is  thus  stated  by  Zunz  : 

'  The  plyyCtt  gives  history  and  Midrash,  the  s^lihdh  feeling 
and  presence ;  the  piyyiit  tends  to  become  prophecy,  the 
s'lihdh  a  psalm  '  (ib.  p.  S3). 

While  in  the  p'lyyiti  the  element  of  teaching  is  in 
the  forefront,  tlie  s'lihdh  is  in  form  and  content 
more  the  expression  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
people  were  filled,  and  thus  more  a  prayer  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  chief  theme,  which 
is  treated  in  endless  variations,  is  sin  and  suffering. 
The  unceasing  affliction  which  a  thousand  years  of 
persecution  brought  upon  the  Jews  finds  as  touch- 
ing expression  as  does  the  believing  humility  with 
which  they  sought  the  reason  of  their  misery  in 
themselves  rather  than  in  the  injustice  of  God. 
We  also  find  the  undying  hope  that  God  will  finally 
put  an  end  to  their  sorrows.  Thus  the  s'lihoth  are 
the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  piety  of  the 
Jewish  people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  must 
from  this  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Psalms. 

See,  further,  for  the  synagogue  poets,  Litera- 
ture (Jewish),  IIL  5,  Ibn  Gabirol,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Halevi. 

5.  Influence  of  philosophy. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  possess  synagogue  poems  from  almost  all 
the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
Sa'adya  onwards,  and  although  the  greatest  poets 
were  also  philosophers,  we  have  comparatively 
only  a  few  philosophic  prayers  (e.g.,  'the  King's 
Crown' of  Gabirol).  The  reason  for  this  striking 
phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  found  not  so  much 
in  the  difficulty  of  clothing  philosophic  thought  in 
prayer  form  as  in  the  fact  that  prayer  was  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  heart  by  warm 
personal  outpourings,  which  the  coldness  of  philo- 
sophic rationalism  rendered  well-nigh  impossible. 

6.  Influence  of  mysticism. — If  there  are  few 
traces  of  philosophy  proper  in  the  prayers  of  the 
synagogue,  mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
exercised  a  most  harmful  influence,  since  the  end 
of  the  l'2th  cent.,  on  both  the  conception  and  the 
content  of  prayer. 

'  Although  the  more  respectable  mystics  did  something  for 
spiritual  religion  and  for  devotion  as  opposed  to  thoughtless 
formalism,  yet  the  liturgy  lost  more  than  it  gained  by  their 
influence  '  (Zunz,  Die  Hiius,  p.  24). 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
liturgy  has  hardly  been  enriched  except  by  addi- 
tions from  the  ^abbala,  which  only  burdened  the 
form  and  content  of  the  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mystical  sect  of  the  5astdim,  which 
arose  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  originated 
a  most  important  movement  among  the  people.  This 
movement  directed  itself  chiefiy  against  the  rigid 
codification  of  all  matters  relating  to  prayer  brought 
about  by  Joseph  Qaro's  ritual  code,  called  Shulhdn 
'Arukh  (1565),  which  had  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged since  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  opposi- 
tion to  it,  the  IJasidJm  denied  that  the  traditional 
form  and  the  appointed  times  of  prayer  were  bind- 
ing, and,  in  place  of  meaningless  habitual  repeti- 
tions, demanded  devotion  springing  from  personal 
inspiration.  Unfortunately  this  important  move- 
ment, which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be  so  fruit- 
ful, soon  exhausted  itself,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  rabbis  and  to  internal  degeneration. 
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III.  MODERX  COXDITIOSS.  —  Since  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  cent.,  when  the  Jews,  especi- 
july  in  Germany,  began  to  participate  in  general 
culture,  an  important  change  has  gradually  come 
over  the  Jewish  service.  It  was  no  real  innova- 
tion to  provide  the  Prayer  Book  everywhere 
with  a  translation  into  the  language  of  the 
countr3-,  for,  as  early  as  the  16th  cent.,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Jewish-German  translations  had 
appeared.  The  innovation  rather  concerned  the 
service  itself.  Refined  taste  demanded  a  correspond- 
ing form,  and  changed  circumstances  called  for  a 
partial  change  in  the  contents  of  the  prayers.  In 
particular,  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  syna- 
gogue no  longer  suited  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
It  was  only  after  bitter  contests  that  in  the  course 
of  the  19th  cent,  a  series  of  reforms  were  generally 
accepted  in  the  whole  of  W.  Europe.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sermon  in  the  language  of  the  countrj', 
which  iu  Germany  and  elsewhere  for  various 
reasons  had  wholly  fallen  into  disuse,  was  reintro- 
duced. Prayers  in  the  popular  speech,  alongside  of 
those  in  Hebrew,  and  the  curtailing  of  the  syna- 
gogal  poetry,  have  not,  however,  been  so  gener- 
ally accepted.  A  number  of  congregations  have 
also  introduced  choir-singing  and  even  organs  to 
accompany  the  prayers,  as  well  as  a  shortening 
and  reformation  of  the  old  chief  prayers.  One 
congreg.ation  in  Europe  (viz.  the  reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Berlin,  founded  in  1845)  and  many  American 
congregations  have  absolutely  broken  with  tradi- 
tion, bj-  keeping  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  by  almoso  entirely  abolishing  Hebrew  as 
the  language  of  praj-er,  by  creating  a  completely 
new  liturgy,  which  omits  all  the  national  memories 
and  hopes,  by  doing  away  with  the  separation  of 
men  and  women  in  the  synagogues,  and  by  pray- 
ing with  the  head  uncovered.  In  this  way  the 
unity  of  the  liturgy  is  irrevocably  lost.  Thus  the 
divine  service,  which  for  more  tlian  two  thousand 
years  had  been  the  chief  mark  of  the  unity  of 
Judaism,  has  become  a  bone  of  contention  among 
opposing  parties — a  circumstance  which  has  not 
faileil  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  the  whole 
religious  life. 
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1''ki.ix  ri:iii,ES. 

PRAYER  (Mexican). -The  great  repository  of 

Mi^xiciiii  iilioriginal  i)rnyer  is  the  work  of  litTiiar- 

dino  dc  Siiha(<iifi,   f/i.itoria    General  dr.  Inn  Cumin 

(U  Nueva  Eajiaiia  (3  voi.s.,  Mexico,  18'29),  in  which 


he  furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples  of  Aztec 
devotion,  of  a  public  and  ritual  as  well  as  of  a 
private  character.  As  he  lived  and  worked  in  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  and  speaking  with  natives  who 
well  recalled  the  times  of  Aztec  paganism,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  productions  are  not 
the  genuine  outpourings  of  the  Aztec  mind  or  that 
they  have  in  any  manner  been  sophisticated. 

The  ritual  and  public  prayers  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  appeals  made  to  the  various  gods  on 
the  occasion  of  religious  festivals,  war,  sacrifices, 
baptisms,  funerals,  and  purifications,  or  in  time  of 
pestilence,  and  are  extremely  hortatory  in  tone, 
the  purpose  being  the  edification  of  tlie  hearers. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  prayers  to  Tezcat- 
lipoca  on  the  occasion  of  confession.  These  are  of 
the  most  intense  earnestness  and  lofty  in  tone  and 
language.  Nearly  all  the  ritual  prayers  are  of 
considerable  length,  and  are  obviously  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  priesthood  possessing  ample  time  for 
pious  consideration.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
Mexican  prayer  throws  any  liglit  on  the  theological 
beliefs  of  the  Aztec  people,  and,  as  practically 
every  deity  is  addressed  in  the  most  exalted  terms, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of 
the  gods  from  the  prayers  offered  up  to  them. 

Private  prayers,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
ritual  character,  were  offered  up  to  avert  poverty, 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  agricultural 
rea.sons,  and,  indeed,  for  heavenly  assistance  in 
every  activity  of  life.  The  exhortations  of  parents 
to  children,  which  have  frequently  been  called 
prayers  and  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
Mexican  life,  are,  in  reality,  advisory  sermons 
embracin"  codes  of  conduct  for  young  people. 
The  whole  body  of  matter  has  been  brought 
together  in  the  sixth  book  of  Sahagun's  work 
mentioned  above.  Lewis  Spknce. 


PRAYER  (Muhammadan).— I.  The  ritual  of 
the  daily  salat. — The  most  important  part  of  the 
Muslim  liturgy  was,  from  the  beginnings  of  Islam, 
the  ritual  prayer,  the  so-called  saint.  Muham- 
mad's intention  iu  prescribing  tliis  ceremony  as  a 
religious  duty  to  liis  followers  was  undoubtedly  to 
imitate  the  ritual  prayer  of  the  Cliristians  and 
Jews  in  the  Orient,  at  least  as  far  as  it  was  known 
to  him.  Like  this  prayer,  the  Muslim  fnldt  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  prostrations,  praises  of  God,  the 
reciting  of  formula',  etc.  The  name  saint  is  not 
originally  Arabic,  but  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  Jews  (viz.  the 
Aramaic  uniVs). 

The  Mu.slim  law  prescribes  in  great  detail  how 
a  Muslim  must  perform  his  ^alilt.  A  considerable 
proporticm  of  these  regulations  may  really  be 
ba.sed  upon  the  old  sunnali  (i\w  common  ])i'actice) 
of  the  l'io|ihet  and  his  contemporaries,  but  many 
of  the  rules  concn^rned  with  details,  as  to  whicli 
there  still  existed  diHercnco  of  opinion  in  the  first 
centuries  after  Muhammad's  death,  must  be  of 
later  date. 

When  perfonninff  a  fahit,  a  Muslim  stanilj*.  raises  his  open 
hands  on  either  sine  of  his  face,  and  says;  *  Athilixi  akitarl* 
(' tJml  is  nmst  ^''eat ! ').  This  ejaculation  is  called  taktnr  (or 
takhirah).  Then,  still  standinij,  he  recltcB  some  verses  of  th« 
IJnr'an,  especially  the  Katihah  {i.e.  the  openinfl:  chapter,  i.  1-7). 
Aft^T  this  recitation  the  varioun  inclinations  and  postures 
follow  (described,  e.tl.,  by  K.  W.  I^ne,  Manners  and  Cuitlvms  nf 
the  Madeni  Kjtj/ptianf,  Ijondon,  IHOfi,  ch.  ill.,  with  llt,Miro8  in 
the  text):  (11  the  worKhipper  tirst  inclines  his  head  and  body 
till  his  hands  reach  the  n'-i;(bt  of  his  kneeK.  and  then  risen 
attain  (this  is  called  the  ruku',  'inclination');  (2)  then  ho  pro- 
ceeds to  the  first  proHtration  (snjitd),  dropping  (feritly  on  his 
knees,  placintc  his  hands  on  tbi'^rounrl  a  little  in  front  of  Ills 
knees,  and  |iuttinu  bis  forebeiid  also  to  the  ground;  (3)  he 
raises  his  head  anil  Ixnly  (but  lii'i  i^iieen  must  remain  on  tho 
ground)  and  performs  the  H'-cniiil  itujiid.  This  com)>letes  a 
rak'ah  (i.e.  one  of  th«  lubdivlNions  of  tho  ^afilf).  Having 
flniahcd  one  rak'ah,  th«  worshipper  rises  to  his  feet  and  goes 
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through  the  same  again  (the  recitation  of  some  verses  of  the 
Qur'an,  the  ruku'  and  the  two  mijuds).  Before  the  ruku'  and 
before  and  after  each  sujud  of  every  rak'ah  he  recites  the 
takbir ;  and  after  the  last  rak'ah  he  recites :  (1)  the  shahddah 
(i.e.  the  confession  of  faith)  ;  (2)  a  salutation  over  the  Prophet, 
and  (3)  a  second  salutation  (the  taslimah^  i.e.  the  invoking  of  a 
blessing,  saving  '  al-saldin  'alaikmn '),  which  is  considered  by 
most  Muslims  to  be  addressed  to  the  guardian  angels  who  watch 
over  the  worshipper. 

At  first — at  least  iniiiiediately  after  the  hijrah 
— the  Prophet  used  to  turn  his  face  towards  Jeru- 
salem durinfj  tlie  ^alat,  like  the  Jews.  But  in  the 
second  year  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  a  revela- 
tion (Qur'an,  ii.  136-145)  changed  this,  Muhammad 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Jews  in  that  town. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  Muslim  must  turn  his 
face  towards  Allah's  house,  the  Ka'bah  at  Mecca, 
to  perform  the  salat. 

While  performing  the  saldt,  the  worshipper  is 
in  a  state  of  consecration  (ihram)  and  must  observe 
special  prescriptions.  According  to  the  primitive 
conceptions,  every  worshipper  was  supposed  to  be 
exposed  tji  particular  dangers  from  evil  spirits 
when  he  was  adoring  his  Lord.  Many  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  ^aldt  may  originally 
have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect  the 
worshipper  against  the  maliciousness  of  the 
demons.^  Thus  (1)  he  must  take  care  that  his 
body  is  sufficiently  covered  ;  according  to  the 
Muslim  lawbooks,  a  woman  must  cover  her  whole 
body  during  the  saint  (except  her  face  and  her 
hands) ;  and  a  man  at  least  the  part  of  his  body 
between  his  waist  and  his  knees  ;  the  heads  of  both 
men  and  women  are  also  supposed  to  be  covered. 
(2)  He  must  say  before  reciting  the  Qui'an  verses  : 
'  I  seek  my  refuge  near  God  from  Satan '  (cf. 
Qur'an,  xvi.  100),  and  raise  his  hands  in  pro- 
nouncing every  takbir  in  order  to  avert  the  evil 
spirits  that  may  be  present  (or,  according  to  the 
tjanitites,  he  must  do  so  only  in  pronouncing  the 
first  takbir,  the  takblrat  al-ikram  ;  cf.  Goldziher, 
'  Zauberelemente  im  islamischen  Gebet,'  in  Fest- 
schrift-Noldeke,  Giessen,  1906,  i.  320-325).  (3) 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  ritual  ablution  before 
the  salat.  It  was  a  general  custom  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  to  employ  water  as  a  charm  against  demo- 
niacal influences  (see  Goldziher,  '  Wasser  als 
Damonenabwehrendesmittel,'  in  ARW  xiii.  [1910] 
20-46)  ;  some  of  the  earlier  Muslim  scholars  held 
that  an  ablution  was  necessary  before  every  saldt 
(cf.  Qur'an,  v.  8),  but  this  view  was  rejected  by 
other  faqlh.s  (see  Goldziher,  Die  Zdkiriten,  Leipzig, 
1884,  pp.  48-50).  According  to  the  four  orthodox 
^A-schools,  a  ritual  ablution  {iirndil  or  ghusl)  is 
required  before  the  saldt  only  when  the  worshipper 
is  in  a  state  of  ritual  impurity.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  ritual  ablution  is 
usually  considered  simply  as  a  purification  (see 
art.  PUMFICATION  [Muslim]) ;  the  original  purpose 
of  this  ceremony  may  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  Muslims.  (4)  Further,  it  is  desirable  for  a 
Muslim  to  recite  the  formula;  of  the  adhdn 
{i.e.  the  call  to  prayer;  see  below)  before  beginning 
a  saldt — at  least  when  he  is  not  already  summoned 
by  the  adhdn  that  is  chanted  from  the  mosque. 
This  usage  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
charm  ;  the  demons  are  supposed  to  fiee  when  they 
hear  the  sacred  words  of  the  adhdn. 

2.  Obligatory  and  supererogatory  daily  salats. 
— Some  of  the  earlier  verses  of  the  Qur'an  (see  xi. 
116,  xvii.  80 f.,  XXX.  16f.,  Ixxiii.  1)  require  Mus- 
lims to  perform  the  saldt  thrice  every  day — in  the 
morning  before  sunrise,  at  the  close  of  day,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  night.  To  these  saldts  another 
was  added  after  the  hijrah,  the  '  middle  saldt ' 
1  See_  for  the  following  rules  especially  A.  J.  Wensinck, 
•Animismus  und  Damonenglaube  im  Untergrunde  des  jiid- 
ischen  und  islamischen  rituellen  Gebets,'  Der  Islam,  iv.  [1913] 
219  ff.,  and  '  Die  Knt«tehung  der  muslimischen  Reinheitsgesetz- 
gebung,'  ib.  v.  [1914]  6S-S0:  I.  Goldziher,  'Die  Entblossung  des 
Hauptes,'  ib.  vi,  [1916]  301  fl. 


Isaldt  al-wustd),  mentioned  in  Qur'an,  ii.  239, 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  Jewi.sh  mid-day 
prayer  (the  minhah).  Moreover,  the  Prophet, 
according  to  the  tradition,  used  to  perform  saldts 
on  various  other  occasions.  In  the  first  genera- 
tions after  his  death  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion 
which  of  the  daUy  saldts  must  be  regarded  as  obliga- 
tory, and  there  was  also  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  times  of  day  at  which  the  Prophet  had 
usually  performed  his  devotions.'  But  gradually 
it  was  recognized  in  the  whole  Muslim  world  that 
the  five  following  saldts  were  obligatory  for  every 
Muslim:  (1)  the  saldt  al-.mbh  (a.t  daybreak);  (2) 
the  saldt  al-zuhr  (at  noon,  or  rather  a  little  later, 
when  the  sun  has  begun  to  decline) ;  (3)  the  saldt 
al-asr  (in  the  afternoon,  about  half-way  between 
noon  and  nightfall) ;  (4)  the  saldt  al-ma(jhrib  (at 
sunset,  or  rather  about  five  minutes  later,  for  it  is 
forbidden  to  perform  a  saldt  just  at  sunrise  or 
sunset,  because  the  heathen  Arabs  used  to  do  so)  ; 
and  (5)  the  saldt  al'ishd'  (at  nightfall,  when  it  is 
quite  dark).  Each  of  the  five  prescribed  periods 
ends  when  the  next  commences,  except  that  of  the 
saldt  al-subh,  which  ends  just  before  sunrise. 
The  worshipper  is  recommended,  however,  to  per- 
form every  saldt  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
scribed period  as  possible.  The  saldt  at  daybreak 
must  consist  of  two  rakahs,  that  of  sunset  of 
three,  and  each  of  the  others  of  four  ;  it  is  meri- 
torious to  add  some  supererogatory  rak'ahs  to  each 
of  the  five  daily  saldts.  The  four/^A-schools  dis- 
agree as  to  the  exact  number  of  these  voluntary 
I'ak'ahs. 

The  three  following  daily  salats,  though  not 
prescribed  by  the  law  as  obligatoiy,  are  regarded 
as  commendable  and  meritorious  : 

(1)  The  ?atdt  al-tahajjud  (the  night-^a^af)  mentioned  in  some 
verses  of  the  Qur'an  (see  above). — This  ^aldt  had  evidently 
been  gradually  neglected  by  most  of  Muhammad's  followers 
at  Medina ;  not  all  the  members  of  the  continually  increasing 
Muslim  community  could  show  so  much  zeal  for  the  ser\'ice  of 
their  Lord,  and  Allah  at  last  yielded  to  their  wishes  !  (see 
Qur'an,  Ixxiii.  20).  This  ^aldt  was  no  longer  to  have  an  obli- 
gatory character.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  regarded  as  very 
meritorious  by  the  Muslims.  It  must  consist  of  an  even 
number  of  rak'ahs — two,  four,  or  more.  The  middle  third  of 
the  night  is  thought  to  be  the  best  time  for  this  devotion. 
Hence  in  many  Muslim  lands  a  sign  is  given  in  the  mosque 
about  midnight  to  announce  the  time  of  the  tahajjvd. 

(2)  The  i/atdt  al.witr. — It  is  meritorious  to  make  odd  the 
even  numberof  rak'ahs  of  the  last  ^aldt  of  the  night  (('.e.  the 
^aldt  al-'if.ha'  or  the  tahajjud)  by  adding  an  odd  number  of 
rak'ahs  or  at  least  one  rak'ah.  Usually  the  f;aldt  al-witr  is 
added  to  the  saldt  al-'ishd'  (since  most  people  neglect  the 
tahajjud).  A  well-known  tradition  says  :  '  Allah  is  vntr  (odd) 
and  loves  the  witr,'  and  the  Muslims  therefore  pay  a  certain 
respect  to  ever.v  odd  number.  According  to  the  Hanifites,  the 
^aldt  al-witr  is  even  obligator.v. 

(3)  The  saldt  al-(}uhd  (^aidt  in  the  morning)  at  the  time 
between  sunrise  and  noon,  consisting  of  from  two  to  twelve 
rak'iihs. — This  ceremony  also  is  not  obligatory,  though  some  of 
the  earlier  Muslim  scholars  thought  it  was.  According  to  some 
traditionalists,  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Prophet  to  perform  this 
faldt  every  morning,  but  this  is  denied  in  many  other  tradi- 
tions. 

3.  The  mosque  and  the  daily  public  service  in 
the  mosque. — The  so-called  mosque  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina  was  only  an  open  enclosure,  a(!jacent 
to  his  dwelling.  On  one  side  there  was  a  kind  of 
portico,  a  flat  roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars. 
This  was  where  Muhammad  usually  performed  his 
saldts,  either  alone  or  with  some  of  his  followers. 
But  this  masjid  was  used  also  for  various  other 
purposes  ;  it  was,  e.g.,  the  place  where  Muhammad 
received  the  embassies  of  Arabian  tribes  and  where 
he  gave  banquets  to  his  guests.  "We  may  assume 
that  the  houses  of  other  men  of  rank  at  Medina 
had  also  a  masjid  of  the  same  type.^    Originally 

1  See,  for  further  details,  M.  T.  Houtsma,  'lets  over  den 
dagelijkschen  ^alat,'  Theoloij.  Tijdschn/t,  y.y.iv.  [1890]  127  ff.  ; 
Goldziher,  'Die  Bedeutung  der  Naoh'mittagszeit  im  Islam,' 
AHW  i\.  [1906]  293 ff.  ;  T.  Noldeke  and  F.  Schwally,  Gesch.  des 
Qordju-,  Leipzig,  1909,  p.  67,  n.  1 ;  E.  Mittwoeh.  'Zur  Entsteh- 
ungsgesch.  des  islamischen  Qcbets  und  Kultus,"  a-B4»',  Phil.- 
hist.  Classe,  1913,  p.  11  ff.  ;  Wensinck,  in  Der  Islam,  iv.  232  8. 

•i  Maqrizi  (Khifat,  Bulaq,  1270.  ii.   270.  11)  says  that  there 
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tlie  mosque  in  iluslim  society  took  the  place  of  the 
old  heathen  majlis,  the  open  space  near  the  tent 
or  dwelling  of  the  head  ot  the  tribe  where  all 
deliberations  of  the  tribesmen  took  place  (see 
H.  Lammens,  '  Ziad  ibn  Abihi,'  in  Rivista  dcyli 
stttdi  orientali,  iv.  [1911-1-2]  24011'.;  L.  Caetani, 
AnnalideW  Islam,  Milan,  1905,  i.  432  ff.  ;  C.  H. 
Becker,  '  Zur  Gesch.  des  islamischen  Kultus,'  in 
Der  Islam,  iii.  [1912]  394  f.).  Once  a  week  the 
Muslims  were  convoked  to  an  assembly  in  Muham- 
mad's masjid — a  usage  probably  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  Prophet  in  imitation  of  the  weekly 
congregations  of  the  Christians  and  Jews.  But 
the  Muslims  assembled  on  Fridays — at  least  at 
Medina,  some  time  after  the  hijrah.  One  Friday, 
just  before  the  service,  a  caravan  with  merchan- 
dise arrived  at  Medina,  and  most  of  the  believers 
forgot  their  religious  duty,  being  occupied  in 
buying  and  selling.  Then  Qur'an,  Ixii.  9,  was 
revealed  : 

'  When  the  call  to  prayer  soundeth  on  Friday  (or  on  the  day 
of  the  congre^tion),  then  go  to  praise  the  Lord  and  abandon 
business,'  etc. 

About  A. H.  7  or  8  a  minbar,  a  sort  of  wooden 
throne  or  raised  seat  with  two  steps,  was  placed  in 
Muhammad's  masjid,  and  the  Prophet  always  sat 
upon  this  when  presiding  at  the  meetings  (see 
Becker,  'Die  Kanzel  im  Kultus  des  alten  Islam,' 
in  Feslschrift-Nbldeke,  pp.  331-351).  On  special 
occasions  Muhammad  and  his  followers  went  out 
of  Medina  to  the  mnmlld  (the  place  where  the 
salat  and  other  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the 
open  field).  Later,  a  lance  was  carried  before 
the  Prophet  as  an  emblem  of  his  authority ;  on 
the  mumllCi  this  lance  was  stuck  into  the  ground 
before  him,  marking  the  direction  of  the  Kabah.' 

After  Muhammad's  death  the  Muslim  liturgy 
remained  very  simple.  In  the  great  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  conquered  countries  each  of 
the  tribes  liad  its  own  ma.sjid,  where  the  tribes- 
men assembled.  There  was  also  a  general  mnsjid 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  wall,  the  head  of  the 
place  or  the  governor  of  the  province.  Originally 
this  head  mosque  was  very  simple,  often  being 
only  a  large  open  square,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or 
by  walls  and  with  an  open  portico  in  front  facing 
towards  Mecca,  supported  on  stone  pillars  and 
covered  with  a  roof  (see,  e.g.,  Tabari,  i.  2489).  It 
was  a  general  place  of  meeting,  not  reserved  for 
the  Friday  service  and  other  religious  purposes. 
When  general  deliberation  was  necessary,  the 
believers  were  convoked  to  a  jiublic  .mlCU  before 
the  further  transactions,  and  the  mdi,  or,  in  the 
residence,  the  khallfnh  himself,  presided  at  these 
meetings  (see  Goldziher,  in  ZUMG  xlix.  [1895] 
315  :  Beladsori,  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden,  1866, 
p.  229.  3  [Fraffmenta  hist,  ariiltk-.,  ed.  de  Goeje 
and  P.  de  Jong,  do.  1869,  n.  217.  o]  ;  alliayan  al- 
Mughrib,  ed.  il.  Dozy,  do.  1848,  p.  55.  16  ;  al- 
Faliri,  ed.  W.  Alihvaidt,  Gotha,  1S60,  p.  95.  11; 
Becker,  in  Dcr  Islam,  iii.  395;  and  1/animens,  in 
liiviiln  dcgli  slitdi  orientali,  iv.  242  1!.).  The 
Uniayyad  k/utl'i/ahs  and  also  many  of  their  high 
functionaries  in  the  provinces  u.sed  to  sit  on  a 
vxinhnr  in  these  as.seniblies  just  as  the  Prophet 
had  done  before  them.  At  tirst,  however,  this 
was  regarded  by  some  i)eo|ile  as  improper  for  a 
wall  \  the  khalifah  'Llmar  forliade  'Amr,  his 
governor  of  Egy|)t,  to  sit  on  a  minbar. 

It  wa-t  only  gradually  that  the  mosque  became 
a  place  exduBively  dedicated  to  worship  ;  a  regular 
daily    Bervice    was    instituted,    and    the    Muslim 

wcrr.  nini*  moftiilti  Kt  Medina  bciijdcii  thai,  ol  the  Prophet ;  nt'i- 
also  Ihp  trm^litinnN  con'.-crnintc  the  riutujid  al-^irar  (mentioned 
in  (jur'an,  ix.  ION). 

>  Al  a  later  tlmn  it  wah  Htill  a  cunloni  in  nome  Munlini 
counlri(-«  to  indic-al«  tlio  direction  towards  Mecca  )}y  means  of 
a  ataff  or  lan(.-e,  iH'hind  whi(;h  Uic  leader  of  the  folAt  placed 
hiniaeir.  The  nnhil  wrw  then  performed  'ata  'i-'atti^i.e.  in  the 
direction  of  Ihia  iLalT/ 


liturgy  began  to  develop  and  take  fixed  forms. 
The  service  of  the  Christian  churches  and  Jewish 
synagogues  may  have  influenced  this  development 
(see  esp.  Mittwoch,  '  Zur  Entsteliungsgesch.  des 
islam.  Gebets  und  Kulttis ' ;  and  Becker,  '  Zur 
Gesch.  des  islam.  Kultus').  It  became  a  general 
custom  to  announce  the  times  of  the  daily  salat 
from  the  minarets  of  the  mosque  (the  origin  of 
the  minaret  is  discussed  in  detail  by  H.  Thiersch, 
Pluxros :  Ant  ike,  Islam  und  Occident:  Beitrag  zur 
Arcliitcktiirgcschichte,'Leipzig,1909).  The  adhdn, 
which  is  chanted  from  the  minaret  by  the  muad- 
dhin,  consists  of  the  following  formuUe  : 

'  God  is  most  great '  (this  is  said  four  times) ;  '  I  testify  that 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah '  (twice)  ;  '  I  testify  ttiat  Muhammad  is 
Allah's  apostle  '  (twice) ;  *  Come  to  prayer  '  (twice)  :  '  Come  to 
security  '  (twice)  ;  *  God  is  most  great '  (twice) ;  '  There  is  no 
God  but  Aimh.' 

The  public  salat  in  the  mosque  requires  a  leader, 
since  all  worshippers  must  perform  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  together  and  at  the  same  moment ; 
every  mosque  has  its  own  imam,  who  officiates 
over  all  who  may  be  present  at  the  times  of  the 
daily  salfits.^  It  must  be  observed  that  the  posi- 
tion of  this  imam  is  very  ditl'erent  from  that  of  a 
priest,  since  he  does  not  perform  any  sacramental 
action  ;  he  is  only  the  leader  of  the  salat,  and, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Muslim  law,  he  may 
even  cede  his  place  to  any  other  member  of  the 
congregation  who  is  competent  for  the  office.  The 
beginning  of  the  salat  is  announced  in  the  mosque 
by  a  second  call  to  prayer,  the  iqamah,  which 
consists  chieHy  of  the  same  formulie  as  the  adhdn 
(most  of  the  formulte  of  the  iqamah,  however,  are 
recited  only  once,  and  the  words,  '  The  time  of  the 
salat  is  [now]  come,'  which  are  twice  repeated, 
must  be  inserted  after  the  formula,  '  Come  to 
security ').  The  imam  then  places  himself  before 
the  milirdb,  the  niche  that  indicates  the  direction 
to  Mecca,"  and  performs  the  salat  with  the  congre- 
gation. Only  the  voice  of  the  imam,  who  recites 
the  prescribed  formulre,  may  be  heard  during  the 
salat.  In  the  great  mosques,  however,  where  the 
congregation  is  usuallj'  so  numerous  that  the  be- 
lievers cannot  all  see  and  hear  the  leader,  the 
takblrs  of  the  imam,  marking  the  various  jiostures 
of  the  salat  (see  above),  are  repeated  louilly  by 
persons  especially  charged  with  this  office  (the 
miiballighs). 

4.  The  Friday  service  and  the  public  salat  on 
feast-days  and  other  occasions. — On  Friday  the 
■mldt  al-jum'ah  (the  salat  of  the  Friday)  must  be 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  noon-prayer.  It  is  a 
.service  celebrated  by  the  wliole  community  in  the 
head  mosque  {jdmi')  of  the  jilace,  consisting  chielly 
of  two  parts  :  the  khiitbnh  (' sermon ')  and  a  salat 
of  two  rak'ahs.  In  later  times  the  khuihah  pre- 
ceded the  i/aldt  ;  but  this  was  not  the  original 
u.sage.  According  to  Muslim  trailition,  it  was  an 
innovation  introduced  by  the  lirst  UmayyadM«Zt- 
fah,  Mu'awiyyah.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon  the  adhdn,  which  has  already  been  chanted 
from  the  minarets,  is  repeated  in  the  mosque. 
The  preacher  (khutlh)  then  delivers  his  sermon, 
standing  on  the  iitinbiii;  and  holding,  as  jirescribed 
by  ancient  custom,  a  stall'  or  wooiien  sword  (or  a 
bl)w)  in  his  hands  {nee  PrkaCMING  [Muslim]). 
When  the  khulib  has  liiiisliod  his  khii(bah,  he 
descends  from  the  viitibar,  then  the  iqdinnh  is 
chanted,  and  the  whole  congregation  performs  the 
two  prescribed  rak'ahs  of  tlic  .fa/dt  aljuin'ah.  It 
is  considered  meritorious  to  perform,  before  and 
after  the  obligatory  Friday  .mldt,  tlie  usual  super- 
erogatory rak'ahs  of  noon. 

iMie  Friday  service  formerly  required  a  general 

'  (ither  pcrHonn  perform  the  lower  ollicea  in  the  mosque — 
ii^flltini;  the  laiiiim.  MWef-pinK  the  mofliplc,  attending  to  the 
receptacles  for  wiiter  neceiwary  for  the  nlilutionH.  etc. 

'.i  Hcc  further,  on  the  mtbrdb,  N.  Uhodoltanaitifl,  in  WZIiM 
Xlx.  Iimir.)  '.JltOIT..  and  xxv.  jllllll  71  IT. 
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assembly  of  the  whole  community.  Muslim  law 
therefore  forbids  that  this  service  should  be  cele- 
brated in  different  mosques  of  the  same  town, 
unless  the  place  is  so  populous  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  assemble  in  one  mosque. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  the  salat  al- 
juiriah  is  valid  only  when  at  least  forty  persons 
join  in  it ;  the  Panifites,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
that  no  fixed  number  is  required,  and  that  the 
Friday  service  can  be  validly  celebrated  by  an 
imam  and  only  three  persons. 

Twice  a  year,  on  the  two  Muslim  feast-days  (at 
the  end  of  the  fasting  month  and  on  the  10th  of 
the  month  of  Dhu'l-hijjah,  in  connexion  with  the 
sacrificial  feast  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mecca)  a  special  service,  the  saldt  al-id 
(' feast-mto ')  is  celebrated  which  resembles  the 
Friday  service  in  many  respects.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  points  of  difference  :  (1)  the  time  re- 
commended for  the  salat  al-id  is  the  morning, 
about  half-way  between  sunrise  and  noon ;  (2)  it 
is  supposed  in  the  lawbooks  that  this  ceremony 
should  take  place  not  in  a  mosque  but  in  the  open 
field ;  (3)  the  service  consists  of  a  khutbah  and  a 
saldt  of  two  ralcahs  like  the  Friday  service,  but 
the  saldt  must  precede  the  khutbah  ;  and  (4)  the 
adhdn  and  iqamah  are  omitted  ;  the  muaddhin  be- 
fore the  service  only  calls  ;  '  Alsaldta  jdmiatan  ! ' 
(' [Now  perform]  the  saldt  together!').  We  may 
assume  that  in  all  these  respects  the  iea.si-saldt  is 
still  more  ancient  than  the  Friday  service. 

Another  religious  assembly  takes  place  on  each 
evening  of  the  fasting  month.  It  is  counted  meri- 
torious to  perform  the  saldt  al-tardwlh  ('  the  saldt 
with  pauses')  after  the  daily  saldt  al-'asr  in  this 
holy  month.  This  ceremony  consists  of  twenty 
raUahs,  each  pair  of  which  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  tasliniah  (see  above).  Though  this  saldt 
is  not  obligatory,  many  persons  usually  take  part 
in  it.  This  great  zeal  for  \Aie  saldt  al-tardwlh  can 
only  be  explained  by  its  particular  connexion  with 
the  holy  fasting  month. 

When  there  was  a  great  drought,  the  pagan 
Arabs  tried  |to  induce  rain  by  enchantments. 
These  heathen  practices  were  replaced  in  Islam  by 
the  saldt  al-istisqd''  ('the  saldt  for  imploring 
rain '),  a  public  service  that  differs  little  from  the 
service  on  the  two  feast-days.  It  is  still  character- 
ized by  the  following  ceremony  :  after  the  saldt 
the  imdm  and  the  other  worshippers  who  are 
present  move  about  and  shake  their  upper  gar- 
ments ;  this  custom  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
a  survival  of  Arabian  heathenism  (see  Goldziher, 
'  Zauberelemente  im  islamischen  Gebet,'  pp.  3U8- 
312).  During  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  a 
public  service  is  celebrated  which  resembles  the 
inasi-saldt  in  most  respects.  As  regards  details  of 
the  liturgy  on  these  and  other  occasions,  the 
opinions  of  the  different^gA-schools  disagree. 

LlTBRATi'RE. — Eesidcs  the  works  mentioned  throughout  see 
esp.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  Hague,  1SS8-S9,  ii.  78  ff., 
The  Achehncse,  Leydcn,  1906,  i.  61  ff.,  SO  ff.,  230  fl.,  ii.  2S3,  and 
'Islam  und  Phonograph,"  in  Tijdschrift  vait  ket  Bataviaasch 
Genootschap,  xlii.  [1900]  401-404  ;  E.  Sell,  The  Faith  of  Islam, 
London  and  Madras,  1S80,  p.  183  ff.  ;  A.  J.  Wensinck,  Moham- 
med en  d€  Joden  te  Medina,  Leyden,  1908,  p.  102 ff.,  and  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  various  Mushm  liqh-hooks. 

Th.  W.  Juynboll. 
PRAYER  (Roman). — As  in  many  other  phases 
of  religion,  the  religious  life  of  the  Komans  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  prayer. 
Between  the  prayers  of  Cato  and  those  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  we  nave,  as  it  were,  a  complete  gamut  of 
religious  experiences,  and,  though  these  two  land- 
marks are  less  than  400  years  apart,  Cato  represents 
many  centuries  before  his  time,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  the  prototype  of  many  centuries  to 
follow.  Prayer,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  magic  and,  on  the  other,  from  mystical  ab- 


sorption, is  the  orthodox  communication  between 
man  and  those  powers  outside  of  him  which  are 
called  God  or  gods  according  to  circumstances. 
Upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  act  depends  this  distinc- 
tion, and  it  is  this  element  of  orthodoxy  alone  that 
distinguishes  primitive  prayer  from  the  mazes  of 
magic,  and  advanced  prayer  from  the  formlessness 
of  mystical  absorption — so  true  is  it  that  primitive 
prayer  is  closely  akin  to  magic,  and  advanced 
prayer  to  religious  absorption. 

But,  before  we  begin  even  this  outline  study  of 
Roman  prayer,  we  should  make  ourselves  fully 
aware  of  three  facts  :  (1)  that  the  actual  number 
of  Roman  prayers  transmitted  to  us  is  relatively 
small ;  (2)  that  many  prayers,  so  called,  especially 
those  in  the  poets,  do  not  represent  trustworthy 
evidence,  and  are  apt  to  be  either  fanciful  or  under 
Greek  influence,  and  therefore  not  available  for 
our  present  purpose  ;  and  (3)  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  ojieration  in  the  world  more  tlelicate,  and  there- 
fore more  difficult,  than  the  attempt  to  deduce  the 
religious  attitude  of  the  individual  from  the  formal 
experiences  handed  down  to  us. 

1.  Primitive  prayer. — Here  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  title  includes  not  only  prayer  as  practised 
in  the  historical  period  which  we  call  primitive 
and  prayer  as  practised  in  later  times  by  persons 
of  primitive  intelligence,  but  also  many  primitive 
forms  of  prayer  retained  by  religious  conservatism 
and  practised  by  all  orthodox  persons.  This  ob- 
servation is  very  necessary  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  religious  life  of  ancient 
Rome  had  its  development.  This  development 
represents  a  series  of  accretions — a  mechanical 
rather  than  a  physiological  growth.  Man's 
spiritual  evolution  expressed  itself  not  nearly  so 
much  in  the  transforming  of  the  old  formulse  as 
in  their  absolute  conservation  and  the  adding  to 
them  of  outer  coatings,  new  tree-rings  of  more 
modern  thought.  This  was  possible  because  of 
the  absolutely  formal  character  of  all  Roman 
religious  concepts ;  and  the  only  exceptions  to  it 
are  found  in  the  more  spiritual  cults  of  the  Orient 
and  in  the  impotent  enthusiasms  of  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  The  success  of  primitive  prayer  de- 
pended principally  upon  two  things — the  scrupul- 
ous exactness  of  expression  and  the  correctness  of 
the  name  and  title  of  the  deity  addressed.  Exact- 
ness of  expression  is  an  absolute  requisite.  This 
idea  is,  of  course,  common  to  both  prayer  and 
magic,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one  and  the  illegi- 
timacy of  the  other  form  almost  the  only  criterion 
of  distinction.  The  question  whether  all  primitive 
prayers  were  of  a  rhythmical  character  —  the 
carmina,  common  to  both  prayer  and  magic — is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,'  but  certainly  very  many 
primitive  prayers  were,  for  we  have  instances  of 
them. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  strictest 
verbal  accuracy,  on  the  theory  -  that  whatever 
was  said  had  legal  validity.'  The  formulae  them- 
selves were  collected  and  preserved  in  the  books  of 
the  priests.*  The  forniulee  were  never  changed, 
even  though  the  language  was  so  archaic  that  the 
priests  themselves  scarcely  understood  it.  This 
was  true,  e.c/.,  of  the  prayers  of  the  Salii,  of  which 
Quintilian  ^  says : 

'  The  prayers  of  the  Salii  were  scarcely  understood  by  the 
priests  themselves,  but  religious  conservatism  forbade  the 
changing  of  them,  and  the  consecrated  forms  must  stiU  be 
used.' 


1  Cf.  R.  Westphal,  Theorie  der  griech.  Metrik,  Leipzig, 
1887,  iii.  1,  67,  Atlgemeine  Metrik,  Berlin,  1892,  p.  223  ;  0. 
Zander,  Vers.  Ital.  antiqui,  Lund,  1890,  p.  36. 

2  Verba  certa ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  10,  and  Paul.  p.  88,  8.V. 
'  Fanum.' 

y  Cf.   Festus,  p.  173 :  '  As  the  tongue  has  spoken,  so  is  the 
law ' ;  and  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  245. 
■•  Cell.  xiii.  23.  1.  »  Inst.  Or.  i.  6.  40. 
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In  the  cult  of  the  Arval  Brothers*  a  similar 
state  of  afiairs  existed,  and  as  a  safeguard  against 
mistake  the  priests  used  prayer-books  out  of  which 
they  sang  as  they  danced.  In  other  cases  the 
worshipper  repeated  the  words  of  the  prayer  as 
they  were  said  by  an  assistant.^  The  penalties  for 
an  error  were  indeed  great,  for  a  trilling  mistake 
rendered  the  whole  performance  null  and  void.  In 
tlie  year  176  B.c.,^  at  the  celebration  of  the  Latin 
Festival,  the  officiating  magistrate  from  Lanuvium 
forgot  to  pray  for  the  Roman  people,  and,  M-hen 
the  matter  was  discovered,  the  senate  referred  it 
to  the  pontifical  college,  who  in  turn  decreed  that 
owin^  to  the  omission  the  festival  could  not  be 
considered  as  performed  and  must  be  gone  through 
all  over  again,  and,  as  the  magistrate  from  Lan- 
uvium had  made  the  mistake,  Lanuvium  must  pay 
the  cost  of  the  new  performance ;  and  Plutarch 
remarks  : 

'In  later  ages  one  and  the  same  sacrifice  was  performed 
thirty  times  over  because  of  the  occurrence  of  some  defector 
mistake  or  accident  in  the  service — such  was  the  Roman  rever- 
ence and  caution  in  religious  matters.'"* 

In  relation  to  this  verbal  accuracy,  we  find  our- 
selves between  the  realm  of  magic  and  that  of  law. 
Regarded  as  a  charm,  the  prayer  needed  to  be 
absolutely  accurate  in  order  to  be  eflective,  but  in 
prayer  regarded  as  a  legal  transaction  such  ac- 
curacy was  equally  important. 

E.g.f  in  the  year  200  b.c.  we  read  that  'the  Roman  people 
directed  the  consul  to  vow  games  and  an  offering  to  Jupiter. 
But  the  vow  suffered  a  delay  ;  the  Pontifex  Maxinius  Licinius 
asserted  that  one  could  not  make  a  vow  of  an  indellnite  sum 
because  this  money  ought  not  to  serve  for  the  needs  of  the  war 
but  should  be  put  apart  at  once  and  kept  apart  and  not  be 
mixed  with  any  other  money,  for,  if  such  a  mLxture  took  place, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  would  be  irregular.  .  .  .  The  consul 
was  asked  to  consult  the  College  of  Pontifices  to  know  whether 
it  were  possible  to  vow  in  regTilar  form  an  indefinite  sum.  The 
Pontifices  replied  that  the  vow  was  possible  and  entirely 
regular.  The  consul,  repeating  the  exact  expression  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  pronounced  the  vow  in  the  form  employed 
previously  for  five  year  vows.'** 

We  shall  have  occasion  below  to  return  to  the 
legal  aspect  of  Roman  prayer,  but,  before  leaving 
the  interrelation  of  prayer  and  magic,  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  they  have  one  other  point  in 
common,  namely,  that  they  depend  for  their  eH'ec- 
tiveness  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  name  of 
the  object  addressed.  In  order  that  a  prayer  may 
be  eifectual,  it  must  be  addressed  not  only  to  the 
proper  deity,  but  to  some  particular  phase  of  that 
deity's  activity  as  expressed  in  some  adjective  or 
co^nojnen.  Hence  the  development  ot  a  great 
science  of  nomenclature — lists  of  gods  and  lists  of 
coffnomina.^ 

It  is  the  same  line  of  reasoning  that  makes  it 
desirable  to  keep  secret  the  name  of  one's  special 
deity  bo  that  one's  enemies  may  not  be  able 
to  Uike  advantage  of  it  in  prayer  and  call  forth 
one's  gods  by  the  mysterious  process  of  exnugu- 
ratio.  Hence  Servius^  tells  us  that  in  |tont.ifical 
law  special  precautions  were  taken  that  the  gods 
of  the  Romans  should  not  be  called  by  their  riglit 
names,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exaugti- 
rated.     Similarly,  Macrobiua  says  : 

'  It  Id  certain  that  every  city  has  a  god  under  whose  protec* 
tion  it  is  placed  ;  and  the  Romans  had  a  mysterious  custom,  of 
whi"!h  many  pftrxons  are  Ignorant,  that  when  they  were  bt-MJeg- 
ing  a  city  and  thought  they  were  on  ttie  jwint  of  cniiturinw  it, 
they  worked  thedcTtlcJi  by  means  of  a  certain  fornuila.  With- 
out this  they  did  not  think  the  city  could  be  captured,  or,  ut 
leant,  they  would  have  confiidcred  it  a  sacrilege  to  take  the  gorls 
captive.  It  wot)  for  this  reason  that  the  Romans  always  kept 
conrcaled  the  nam*  of  the  Kod  who  protected  Rome,  and  ovon 
the  \Ai\n  nama  ot  the  City.'^ 

I  Qi.  art.  ARVAii  nHOTiiRtm. 

'  Vtrrhfi  prtmiTA  prrrjuri ;    Sacra  Carmina  prfrcnutnre. 

»  Cf.  LIvy.  xll.  I«.  *  Coriol.  'Zt,.  t  r,ivy.  xxxl.  n. 

•  Cf.  Iho  Iruti^itamfnta  ;  f  J,  WiHWiwa,  Df  di«  /iomanonttn 
indiffetihuM  ft  norffruidiV/UJ  di'jtpiitatio,  Marburtf,  18112;  J.  H. 
f-artcr,  /)r  Dftrntm  Itmnnnoniin  VogmnninihuM,  I/clpzig,  1808  ; 
Wardi"  Fowler,  lUl.  Hxp*-r.  n/ Ihf  liftman  i'fople,  p.  163. 

7  J:n.  li.  361.  tt.Sal.  ill.  D. 


Of  course,  much  nonsense  was  talked  among  the 
antiquarians  re^iarding  the  secret  name  of  Rome 
and  of  the  god  who  protected  Rome,  and  very 
possibly  the  secret  names  were  so  secret  that  they 
never  existed,  but  the  principle  underlying  the 
whole  discussion  is  a  genuine  one. 

Practically  all  the  writers  on  Roman  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  Warde  Fowler,^  have  un- 
duly emphasized  the  magical  and  the  legal  bargain- 
ing aspects  of  Roman  prayer.  These  two  aspects 
were  indeed  prominent,  but  alongside  of  them 
existed,  if  only  in  embryo,  the  concept  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  deity  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  man.  'The  language  is  the  language 
of  prayer,  not  of  compulsion  or  even  of  bargain- 
ing.'^ We  see  this  most  clearly  in  the  famous  four 
prayers  in  Cato's  *  Farm  Almanack ' — prayers 
which  are  such  precious  and  unique  documents 
that  the  quoting  of  them  in  full  is  better  than 
many  pages  of  explanations. 

Prayer /or  the  cattle  at  the  jlmvering  of  the  pear-trfes  (Cato, 
de  lie  Rvst.  131  f.)  :  'At  the  flowering  of  the  pear-treea  make 
sacrifice  for  the  cattle.  .  .  .  Thus  shall  the  offeruig  be  made. 
Give  to  Jupiter  Dapalis  a  measure  of  wine,  as  much  as  you  see 
fit.  On  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  let  there  be  a  holiday  for  the 
cattle,  the  herdsman,  and  for  those  who  make  the  sacrifice. 
When  you  have  to  make  the  offering,  you  shall  do  as  follows : 
"  O  Jupiter  Dapalis,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  measure  of 
wine  which  I  make  to  thee  in  my  house  and  in  tny  family, 
niayst  Thou  be  graciously  increased  by  this  sacrifice."  Then 
wash  your  hands  and  afterwards  take  the  wine,  saying,  "  O 
Jupiter  Dapalis,  mayst  Thou  be  increased  by  this  sacrifice  which 
I  make  unto  Thee,  mayst  Thou  be  increased  by  this  wine  which 
I  offer  Thee.'" 

Prayer  bejfore  the  harvest  (ib.  134) :  '  Before  commencing  the 
harvest,  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  pig  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  sacrifice  of  a  female  pig  should  be  made  to  Ceres 
before  harvesting  the  following — spelt,  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
and  turnips.  Before  sacrificing  the  pig,  invoke  with  incense 
and  wine  Janus,  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Present  the  pig  to  Janus 
with  this  prayer,  *'  O  Father  Janus,  in  offering  Thee  this  pig  I 
pray  that  Thou  wouldst  be  propitious  to  me,  to  my  sons,  to  my 
house,  to  my  family.  Re  Thou  increased  by  this  offering." 
Then  offer  the  sacred  pig  to  Jupiter,  saying,  "O  Jupiter,  in 
offering  Thee  this  pig,  1  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  be  propitious 
to  me,  to  my  sons,  to  my  ho\ise,  to  my  family.  Be  Tiiou 
increased  by  this  otTering."  Aft<'rwards  give  wine  to  Janus  as 
follows  :  "  O  Father  Jauus,  just  as  in  offering  the  pig  to  Thee  I 
prayed  good  prayer  to  Thee,  (or  the  sake  of  this  thing  mayst 
Thou  be  increased  with  the  wine  which  I  offer  Thee."  And 
thereafter  pray  to  Jupiter  as  fnllowa:  "O  Jupiter,  mayst 
Thou  be  increased  with  this  offering,  and  mayst  Tho»i  also 
be  increased  with  the  wine  which  I  offer  Thee."  Thereupon 
slaughter  the  pig.' 

Prayer  vn  making  a  clearing  (ih.  139):  'According  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  thus  sbouhl  a  clearing  be  made.  Make 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  pig  and  recite  the  following  prayer  : 
"  Whether  Thou  he  god  or  Koddesa  to  whom  this  wood  is 
Barred,  he  there  paid  to  Thee  tny  due,  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
a  pig  for  the  cutting  of  this  saored  wood.  For  this  purpose, 
whether  I  perform  the  sacred  act  or  others  do  so  at  my  com- 
mand, may  it  be  well  done,  even  as  it  has  been  done.  With 
this  lnt«ntion  I  sacrifice  this  pig  in  expiation,  and  I  turn  to 
Thee  my  pious  prayers  that  Thou  shouldst  wish  to  be  kindly- 
disposed  toward  me,  mv  hoxise,  my  dependents,  my  sons. 
Therefore  mayst  Thou  be  increased  by  this  pig  ot  expiation 
which  I  am  offering  to  Thee."  ' 

Prayer  ai  the  lustration  (^  the  farm  {ih.  141):  'Thus  should 
the  lustration  of  the  fields  take  place.  Thus  shall  you  onler 
the  Huovctaurilia  to  be  led  about  them  :  "  With  the  consent  of 
the  gods  and  with  every  favourable  omen,  1  commit  to  you,  U 
ManiuB,  the  task  of  leading  the  suovetaurilia  rilunit  my  farm, 
my  fields,  my  land,  in  what-soever  part  you  slumlil  think  best 
that  they  should  be  led  about."  Then  make  lilmtion  with  wine 
and  invoke  aci'ording  to  formula  Janus  and  Jupiter,  and  speak 
as  follows  :  "()  Father  Mars,  1  pray  and  beseech  of  Thee  ttiat 
Thou  wouldnt  be  well  willing  and  propitious  tome,  lo  my  house, 
to  my  dependi-ntfl ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  orilcrcd  that  the 
suovetaurilianhould  heledaroundniyfields,  my  landandmyfarm, 
that  Thou  shouldst  hold  hack,  hinder  and  drive  away  sickness 
^iHihle  and  invisible,  desolation,  ruin,  damages  and  storm  ;  and 
that  Thou  shouldst  cause  to  grow  and  proKper  the  fruits*  of  the 
soil,  the  grain,  the  vineyards  ami  the  lhi<'ketH  ;  that  Thou 
shoiildst  keep  in  safety  the  shepherds  and  the  sheen  ;  that  Tiiou 
shouIdHt  give  prosjwritv  an<l  health  to  me,  to  my  house  an<l  to 
my  depciidenU.  For  t^iese  reasons,  and  becnuse,  as  I  Imve  said, 
I  am  luslrating  and  causing  to  Ik?  lustrated  my  farm,  my  lands, 
and  my  fields,  mayst  Thou  he  increased  by  this  suov(>ta\irilia 
which  is  being  offered  Then.  O  Father  .Mars,  mayst  Thou  be 
increased  by  tTiis  HuovctauriMa  which  Is  !)eing  offered  Thee."  ' 

2.   Prayer  as  a  votum.-    Prayer  in  the  religion 

of    the    Koruan    Stale   was   virtually    a    ))argain 

>  Hfl.  Kxjter.  of  the  iiotnan  People,  p.  JSaff.  2  Ib.  p.  189. 
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between  man  and  god,  whereby  man,  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  agreed  to  pay  to  the  god,  tlie 
party  of  the  second  part,  such  and  such  things  if 
the  god,  the  party  of  tlie  second  part,  performed 
certain  acts  for  man,  the  party  of  tlie  first  part. 
Such  prayer  was  called  a  votiim,  a  '  vow,'  because 
the  important  and  distinguishing  feature  was  the 
promise  to  pay  if  service  was  rendered.  As  a  rule, 
payment  was  not  made  until  the  deity  had  per- 
formed the  desired  acts.  But  there  was  one 
important  exception  to  this  general  rule,  the 
devotio,  in  which  ease  payment  was  made  in 
advance.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such 
payment  in  advance  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
means  of  binding  the  god  and  thus  exercising  a 
species  of  compulsory  magic.  The  devotio  is  the 
vow  uttered  by  a  Roman  general  in  the  moment  of 
battle  whereby  he  agrees  to  give  up  his  own  life 
in  order  that  his  army  may  be  victorious.  If  he 
succeeded  in  this  act  of  self-destruction,  it  was 
felt  that  the  gods  had  accepted  his  death,  and 
that,  having  accepted  it,  they  were  compelled  to 
grant  the  victory  to  his  side.  This  curious  reason- 
ing was  carried  one  step  further,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  gods  were  free  from  any  obliga- 
tion if  the  enemy  succeeded  in  opening  their  ranks 
and  letting  him  pass  through  unharmed. 

The  devotio  may  therefore  be  considered  as  in  a 
certain  sense  forming  the  link  between  the  magical 
and  the  legal  point  of  view,  for  all  ordinary  vota 
were  a  strictly  legal  performance.  The  favours 
demanded  of  the  gods  were  as  infinitely  various 
as  were  the  promises  to  pay  in  case  of  fulfilment. 
These  promises  includecf  votive  offerings,  games, 
sacrifices,  the  building  of  an  altar  or  of  a  temple. 

3.  Outward  characteristics  of  Roman  prayer. — 
The  worshipper  faced  the  image  of  the  god,  and,  as 
the  god  usually  faced  west,  so  the  worshipper  usually 
faced  east.  His  position,  as  a  rule,  was  standing, 
though  occasionally  he  walked  round  the  altar.' 
During  the  actual  prayer  itself  the  worshipper 
often  held  the  altar.^  Generally  the  hands  were 
raised,  but  sometimes  special  positions  were 
required;  e.g.,  in  a  prayer  to  Neptune  the  hands 
were  stretched  out  towards  the  sea,*  while  in 
praying  to  Tellus  or  Ops  the  suppliant  touched 
the  earth.*  We  also  find  references  to  kneeling.^ 
At  the  end  of  the  prayer  there  followed  the 
moment  of  adoration  (adoratio),  when  the  wor- 
shipper put  his  right  hand  to  his  mouth.* 

Prayers  were  normally  said  in  a  distinct  and 
usually  a  loud  voice.  This  was  the  natural  method 
in  antiquity,  just  as  all  reading  was  done  aloud. 
This  fact  makes  possible  many  scenes  in  the 
drama  when  prayers  are  overheard.'  Silent 
prayer  was  sometimes  motived  by  modesty,"  and 
sometimes  by  shame ; '  but  whispered  prayers 
were  not  orthodox,"  and  he  who  indulged  in  them 
fell  readily  under  the  suspicion  of  practising 
magic. 

^.  Spiritual  prayer.  —  Philosophy  and  the 
spiritual  cults  of  the  Orient,  which  entered  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  tended  to  intro- 
duce gradually  an  entirely  new  concept  of  prayer. 

1  Serv.  Jin.  iv.  62. 

2  id.  iv.  219 ;  Vcrg.  .lEn.  xii.  201 ;  Ovid,  Amores,  i.  4.  27 ; 
Varro,  ap.  Macr.  Sat.  iii,  2.  8. 

s  Verg.  j£n.  v.  233.  i  Macr.  Sat.  i.  10.  21,  iii.  9.  12. 

5  For  Umbria,  Tab.  Iguv.  vi.  Q.  5  ;  for  the  Oseans,  J.  Fried- 
lander,  Die  oskischen  Munzeti,  Leipzig,  1850,  v.  81  ft".,  Taf.  i.x. 
9-12,  X.  18-19 ;  H.  A.  Grueber,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Repxiblic  in 
British  MiLSeum,  London,  1910,  ii.  323 ;  cf.  Quintil.  Inst.  Or. 
ix.  4.  11 ;  Petron.  133. 

6  Pliny,  HS  xi.  251 ;  cf.  Daremberg-Saglio,  Diet,  des  Ant., 
Paris,  1877-1916,  i.  80  ff. 

'  Cf.  Plant.  Rudens,  258.  8  Cf.  Tibull.  ii.  1.  83. 

9  Cf.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  16.  60,  where  a  man  prays  aloud  to  Janus 
and  Apollo,  and  whispers  a  petition  to  Laverna  to  give  him 
success  in  cheating  ;  cf.  also  Persius.  ii.  3  ff. 

10  Cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  x.  :  '  Speak  to  God  as  though  all  men  were 
listening.' 


It  was  no  longer  a  formal  process  by  which  man 
obtained  physical  benelits  from  the  gods  either  by 
compulsory  magic  or  by  legal  bargaining.  It  became 
instead  an  effort  of  adoration,  a  communion  with 
God,  a  moment  of  spiritual  exaltation  ; '  and  it 
was  into  this  atmosphere  that  Christianity  came. 

Literature. — G.  Wissowa,  Retigionund  Kuttus  der  Roiner, 
Munich,  1902,  p.  3189.;  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Religious 
Experience  of  the  RoTnan  People,  London,  1911,  passim, 
and  esp.  pp.  181-191 ;  Brissonius,  De  fonntUis  et  sollemnibus 
poputi  Romani  verbis,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1731,  i.  1-69;  S. 
Sudhaus,  '  Lautes  und  leises  Beten,'  ARW  \x.  [1906]  186 ff.  ; 
L.  Friedlander,  Sittengesch.f',  Leipzig,  1888-90,  iii.  678  ff.  ;  S. 
Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius'^,  London, 
1906,  pp.  394-420;  R.  R.  Marett,  EDr",  s.v.  'Prayer.' 

Jes.se  Benedict  Carter. 

PRAYER  (Teutonic).— I.  Prayer  to  the  gods. 
— Our  knowledge  of  heathen  prayer  among  the 
Teutonic  peoples  is  very  scanty,  and  comes  almost 
entirely  from  Scandinavian  sources.  From  the 
prose  Edda  we  learn  that  prayer  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  Aesir  and  Asynjur. 
NjorSr  is  to  be  invoked  for  sea-voyages  and  for 
hunting  (Gylfaginning,  xxiii.  [Die  pros.  Edda,  ed. 
E.  Wilken,  Paderborn,  1912,  p.  32]).  Freya  is 
particularly  well-disposed  towards  those  who  pray 
to  her  for  help  in  love  affairs  (Gylf.  xxiv.  [p.  34]). 
In  the  sagas  we  frequently  hear  of  men  wlio  have 
a  special  devotion  to  Thor,  whom  they  invoke  in 
difficulties  and  whom  they  consult  before  any 
important  undertaking.  In  these  cases  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  between  prayer  and  divination. 

*Thorolf  Mostrarskegg  made  a  great  sacrifice  and  went  to 
consult  with  Thor,  his  beloved  friend  '  (F.  Uolthausen,  Altisldnd. 
Lesebuch,  Weimar,  1896,  p.  64).  *  Helgi  was  very  mixed  in  his 
faith.  He  put  his  trust  in  Christ  and  named  his  homestead 
after  him  ;  but  yet  he  would  pray  to  Thor  on  sea-voyages,  and 
in  hard  stresses,  and  in  all  those  things  which  he  thought  were 
of  most  account  to  him '  (Ldndnamabtik,  in.  xiv.  3,  in  G.  Vig- 
fusson  and  F.  Y.  Powell,  Origines  Islandicm,  Oxford,  1905,  i. 
149).  '  Then  Aur-lyg  called  upon  bishop  Patrec,  but  as  for  Coll 
he  called  upon  Thor  '  (ib.  I.  vi.  2). 

In  Vigaglum's  Saga,  9,  there  is  an  interesting 
example  of  prayer  to  Frey  : 

'  Thorkel  had  been  forced  to  sell  his  land  to  Glum.  Before  he 
departed  from  Thvera  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Frey,  leading 
thither  an  o-v,  and  said  ;  '*  Frey,  who  long  hast  been  my  patron, 
and  hast  accepted  many  gifts  from  me  and  rewarded  me  well, 
now  I  give  this  ox  to  thee,  so  that  Glum  may  leave  Thveraland 
as  much  against  his  will  as  I  do  now ;  let  me  see  some  token 
whether  thou  acceptest  it  from  me  or  not."  At  this  the  ox 
bellowed  loud  and  fell  dead,  which  Thorkel  liked  well,  and  he 
was  less  sad  because  he  thought  his  prayer  was  heard  '  (P.  B. 
du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  London,  1889,  i.  S52). 

There  are  several  stories  of  Earl  Hakon's  devo- 
tion to  ThorgerSr  HolgabriiSr  (also  HorSabriiSr, 
HorgabriiSr)  and  the  earnest  prayers  that  he  was 
wont  to  make  to  her  in  moments  of  crisis.  On 
one  occasion  Hakon  desired  her  help  for  his  friend 
Sigmund,  whom  he  led  into  her  temple. 

*  Hakon  and  Sigmund  with  a  few  others  went  into  this  house, 
where  there  were  man}'  gods  ;  it  had  also  many  glass  windows 
so  that  there  was  no  shadow  in  it.  At  the  inner  end  was  a 
woman  magnificently  dressed.  The  Earl  threw  himself  down 
at  her  feet,  and  lay  there  a  long  time.  Then  he  rose  up  and 
told  Sigmund  that  they  should  make  her  some  offering,  laying 
the  mone}'  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her,  "and  we  shall  have  this 
token,"  said  he,  *'  whether  she  will  accept  it  or  not,  that  1  have 
wished  her  to  let  go  the  ring  that  she  has  on  her  hand.  From 
that  ring  you  will  obtain  good  luck."  The  Earl  then  laid  hold 
of  the  ring,  and  it  seemed  to  Sigmund  as  if  she  closed  her 
hand,  so  that  he  could  not  get  it  off.  The  Earl  lay  down  again 
before  her,  and  Sigmund  noticed  that  he  was  in  tears.  Again 
he  stood  up,  and  laid  hold  of  the  ring,  and  this  time  it  was 
loose.  He  gave  .Sigmund  the  ring'  {Flatey)arh6k,  i.  144,  quoted 
in  W.  A.  Craigie,  Scandinavian  Folklore,  London,  1896,  p.  33). 

An  instance  of  prayer  addressed  to  a  stone  occurs 
in  Hard's  Saga,  37  : 

'  Herd's  brother-in-law  Indridi  wished  to  slay  the  bondi 
Thorstein  Gullknapr  (gold-button),  and  waited  for  hira  on  the 
way  to  his  sacrificing  house,  whither  he  was  wont  to  go.  When 
Thorstein  came,  he  entered  the  sacrificing  house  and  fell  on  his 
face  before  the  stone  he  worshipped,  which  stood  there,  and 
then  he  spoke  to  it '  (du  Chaihu,  i.  383). 

2.  Prayer  and  sacrifice. — The  obscure  verse  in 
HOvamdl,  176  (Die  Liedcr  der  dlteren  Edda,  ed. 
1  Cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  x.  5,  xli.  1. 
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K.  Hildebrand,  Paderborn,  191'2,  p.  56),  'Betra's 
obeSit  an  se  ofblotit,'  may  perhaps  be  translated, 
'  It  is  better  not  to  pray  at  all  than  to  sacrifice 
overmuch ' ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  sacrifice 
and  prayer  are  here  contrasted  or  considered  as 
practically  synonymous.  Certainly  in  Teutonic  as 
in  other  religions  the  two  modes  of  worship  were 
closely  connected. 

'Sacrifice  is  a  prayer  offered  up  with  gifts.  And  wherever 
tliere  was  occasion  'for  praver,  there  was  also  for  sacrihce ' 
(Grimm,  Teut.  ilj/thol.  i.  29)^ 

Ibn  Fadhlan  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  Scandinavian  Russians  : 

'  As  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  in  the  haven,  each  one  of  them 
goes  ashore,  taking  with  him  bread,  meat,  onions,  milk  and 
mtoxic.itini;  drink,  and  makes  his  way  to  a  tall  piece  of  wood 
set  up,  wliich  has  something  resembling  a  human  face  and  is 
surrounded  bv  small  statues  behind  which  are  erected  still 
other  tall  pieces  of  wood.  He  goes  up  to  the  great  wooden 
image  and  throws  himself  down  before  it,  saying  :  "  O  my  lord, 
I  am  come  from  distant  lands,  bringing  with  me  such  and  such 
a  number  of  maidens,  and  such  and  such  a  number  of  sable 
skins."  When  he  has  counted  up  all  his  stock,  he  proceeds  : 
"  i  have  brought  this  gift  to  thee,"  and  lays  down  what  he  has 
brought  before  the  wooden  statue  and  says  :  "  I  desire  that 
thou  wouldst  provide  me  with  a  merchant  who  has  pleTity  of 
gold  and  silver  and  will  buy  from  me  all  that  I  wish  to  sell  and 
will  challenge  nothing  that  I  say."  He  then  goes  away.  If, 
however,  his  trade  does  not  proceed  favourably  and  his  stay  is 
too  protracted,  he  comea  again,  bringing  a  second  or  even  a 
third  gift.  If  he  still  has  ditficulty  in  obtaining  what  he  wants, 
he  brings  a  gift  to  each  of  the  little  images  and  asks  them  for 
their  intercession,  saving,  "These  are  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  Lord"'  (C.  M.Frahn,  Ibn-Fosztans  und  anderer  Araher 
Berichte  Uber  die  Rtisaen  aiterer  Zeit,  Petrograd,  1823,  p.  Jff.). 
Prayer  was  not  always  accompanied  by  oti'crings. 

Sigrdrifa,  having  been  roused  from  a  magic  sleep  by  Sigurd 
Fafnirsbane,  makes  this  invocation  :  '  Hail  day  !  Hail  sons  of 
day  !  Hail  night  and  her  kinswoman  1  With  favourable  eyes, 
look  upon  us  who  are  sitting  here,  and  grant  us  victory  !  Hail 
aesir ;  hail  asynjur  !  Hail  also  to  the  bountiful  earth  !  Give 
wisdom  and  eloquence  to  us  two  glorious  ones,  and  hands  of 
healing  during  our  lives!'  {Sigrdrijumdl,  ii.  3  [Hildebrand, 
p.  3171.1). 

When  Earl  Hakon  and  Gudbrand  were  pursumg  Ilrapp, 
who  had  plundered  the  shrine  dedicated  to  Thor,  ThorgenS'r 
Holgabru^'r,  and  Irpa,  '  the  earl  went  aside  by  himself,  away 
from  other  men,  and  bade  tliat  no  man  should  follow  him,  and 
so  he  st.iy8  awhile.  He  fell  down  on  both  his  kriees,  and  held 
his  hands  before  his  eyes ;  after  that  he  went  back  to  them ' 
\The  Story  of  Burnt  'A'jdl.  tr.  O.  W.  Uasent  [Everyman's 
Library],  London,  1911,  p.  loO). 

During  his  fight  with  the  Jorasborg  Vikings 
Hakon  prayed  to  ThorgerSr  IlorSabriiSr,  but  his 

firayer  proved  unavailing  until  he  had  sacrificed 
lis  son  Erling  (cf.  Craigie,  p.  33). 

3.  Manner  of  prayer. — Little  is  known  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  heathen  prayer.  Tacitus 
{Germ.  X.)  informs  us  that  among  the  Teutons 
divination  was  practised  by  a  priest  or  pater- 
familias, '  having  prayed  to  the  gods  and  glanced 
up  to  heaven.'  In  the  sagas  we  hear  frequently  of 
worshipjiers  prostrating  themselves  before  images 
of  the  gods. 

'The  island  was  thickly  wooded,  and  Hakon  went  to  a  clear- 
ing in  the  forest,  where  he  lay  down,  looking  to  the  north  and 
praved  in  the  way  he  thou^'ht  best,  calling  upon  her  in  u  honi  ho 
put' all  his  trust,  Tllorgcrl^^  llorJabruJSr' (Craigie,  p.  33;  for  the 
heathen  custom  of  turning  to  the  north  in  prayer  cl.  Orinim,  i.  31). 
LlTKRATlTBB.— J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythnloijy,  tr.  J.  8.  Stally. 
brass,  Ixindon,  1IJ82-.'*S,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  ;  P.  Herrmann,  A'ordixclir 
Mylholmjie,  I.elpzig,  11103,  p.  141)  ff.,  Drutgrhe  ilythnliujif,  do. 
ISiW,  p.  i'MB.;  E.  Mogk,  Mj/tholoijie,  Slrassburg,  11)00,  in 
H.  Paul's  Grundri»$  der  germamnchen  Philohmr,  iii.  384  (T. 

KNII)    WELSFOKU. 

PRAYER  (Tibetan).  —  Prayer  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  jieDplo  of  the  Lainl  of  the  l.anias  than 
amon;^  any  otlier  nation  perha|>s  in  the  world. 
TluH  IB  owing  partly  to  the  extreme  devotion 
fostered  by  tlio  hierarchy  which  wields  the  tem- 
poral rule  of  the  country,  anil  partly  to  the  intense 
piety  engendered  by  general i(jns  of  extreme  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world,  amidst  environ- 
nieiits  where  Nature  in  her  Hcjverc.st.  inoods  ten<ls 
to  iiiHpire  aHuperstiliiiusdrcad  of  nnilignant  spirits, 
who  I'aii  be  iip|ir'a.Hed  or  coerced  only  by  prayer 
and  wwrifiie.  Prayers  are  thus  ever  on  ttie  lips  of 
the  laily  in  all  spare  nioinents,  apart  from  the 
doily  priestly  wrvices  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 


houses  of  the  well-to-do,  wliich  generally  possess  a 
small  shrine  with  miniature  altar,  before  which 
domestic  prayer  is  rendered. 

1.  General  character  of  the  prayers —  The 
prayers  are  generally  genuine  petitions  addressed 
to  one  or  more  bountiful  Buudhas  or  Buddhist 
divinities,  whose  spiritual  or  material  succour  is 
entreated  ;  or  they  may  be  stanzas  uttered  in 
praise  of  the  particular  deity  or  deities  invoked  ; 
and,  in  nearly  all,  one  or  other  Buddha,  human  or 
celestial,  is  referred  to  in  addition  to  the  othei 
deity  implored.  The  frequent  repetition  of  such 
formal  prayers  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  mechani- 
cal routine.  Yet,  although  the  prayers  consist 
usually  of  formal  litanies  and  other  rituals  ex- 
tracted from  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  Buddhist 
canonical  scriptures,  spontaneous  private  prayers 
are  not  uncommon.  The  present  writer  has  often 
heard  Tibetan  votaries,  after  making  an  offering 
of  lamps  on  the  altar  of  wayside  temples,  address 
God  for  spiritual  and  teni])oral  blessing,  for  pre- 
vention of  bodily  peril  or  ailment,  and  for  pro- 
vision for  daily  wants,  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  Christian  worshippers  at  the  present  day. 

2.  Buddhist  form  of  Tibetan  prayers. —The 
formal  prayers,  collected  in  printed  or  written 
manuals,  consist  mainly  of  extracts  from  the 
Indian  Buddhist  canon  or  from  the  rituals  com- 
posed by  early  Indian  and  Tibetan  monks.  The 
class  of  canonical  works  furnishing  these  prayers 
is  generally  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the 
'  Southern  '  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  paritta  or  pint 
(  =  ' protection'),  and  are  suttas  from  the  Pali 
canon  specially  composed  and  prescribed  by 
Buddha  himself  '  to  be  recited  as  prayers  to  avert 
malign  influence,  for  recovery  from  disease,  to 
remove  physical  ditliculties,  and  to  procure  happi- 
ness and  a  good  rebirth.  They  are  addressed  to 
the  moon,  sun,  and  various  other  divinities,  especi- 
ally the  yaksha—a,  general  term  for  the  orthodox 
Buddhist  gods  on  Aioka's  monuments  (250  B.C.), 
though  latterly  viewed  as  more  or  less  malignant. 
While  the  Tibetans  thus  use  for  prayers  the  corre- 
sponding canonical  texts  to  the  liinayiina  Pali 
canon  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,'-  they  have  the 
advantage  over  the  latter  in  that  they  liave  trans- 
lated these  texts  into  the  vernacular  so  that  the 
people  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prayer 
or  praise,  whereas  the  Southern  Buddhist  laity 
repeat  the  texts  in  the  foreign  and  long  dead 
I'ali,  which  is  unintelligible  to  them,  making  the 
'prayer'  an  unmeaning  mumniery.     Even  the  in- 

ffenioiLS  Biin  religionists  in  the  remoter  districts 
lave  now  generally  assimilated  their  prayers  to 
the  type  of  the  dominant  liuildhists. 

3.  Deities  and  saints  invoked. — The  gods  chielly 
invoked  by  the  Tibetans  are  found  by  the  present 
writer  to  lie  orthodox  Buddhist  gods.  For,  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  Western  writers  on 
primitive  Buddhism,*  he  finds  that  gods  enter  very 
largely  into  the  ri'ligion  of  Sakyamuni  himself,  as 
eviileiiced  in  the  earliest  Pali  canonical  books,  and 
into  that  ot  his  greatest  propagandist,  the  emperor 
Asdka,  not  only  in  his  inscribed  monuments  at 
liharlml,  but  alsii  in  his  ('iliits.  'I'lius  the  latest 
authiirilative  reading  of  the  Sahasriim  rock-in.scrip- 
tion  states  : 

'  Men  In  Janibu-dvipa  (India)  who  up  till  this  lime  had  been 
unassocinted  with  the  gods,  havo  (now)  been  modo  sssoelated 
with  the  gotls.'* 

1  Cf.  I>.  ,1.  Oogerly,  Crpton  lituUUiitnn,  Colonilio  and  London. 
1008,  Ii.  .S'28 ;  and  L'  A.  Wriclclcll,  '  Dharaiii  Cult  in  Htidilhism,' 
Ottmtiat.  XeilKchr.  ii.  IIII131  l.ir.f. 

''  For  list  of  Iho  Ilucldlil«l  canonical  texts  used  as  prayers  In 
run,  and  trr.  of  several,  sco  (Jngerly,  ii.  32!)-303. 

»  K.|/.,T.  W.  UhvH  Davi.lsand  II.  Oldenburg,  f)(M«iin, 

■•Tr.  by  E.  llullMch,  .111 AH,  1011,  p.  1116;  ct.  also  Waddoll, 
'  l>harav*i  Cult,'  pp.  lf<&-17l. 
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The  first  deity  or  divine  saint  to  be  invoked  is 
Buddha  himself,  though  not  the  most  frequently 
addressed  by  the  Tibetans.  This  also  is  paralleled 
in  Southern  Buddhism,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  form  of  Gotama's  religion, 
wherein  Gotama  (Sakyamuni),  although  regarded 
as  having  passed  away  totally  from  the  world,  is 
not  regarded  as  'extinct,'  as  in  the  later  mystical 
Buddhism,  but  is  invoked  as  a  still  existing 
divinity,  and  not  a  mere  pious  memory  : 

*  I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground  and  worship 

The  sacred  dust  of  his  holy  feet : 

If  in  aught  1  have  sinned  against  Buddha 

May  Buddha  forgive  me  my  sin.'  1 

He  is  also  invoked  daily  in  the  refuge-formula: 
'  We  go  for  refuge  to  Buddha,  to  his  word  or  law 
(Dharma),  and  to  his  order  of  monks  (Sanglia),'  in 
Tibetan  -  as  in  Southern  Buddhism,  as  if  he  were 
still  existent. 

More  frequently  than  the  quondam  human 
Buddha  are  invoked  the  celestial  Buddhas  of 
Indian  Mahayana  Buddhism.  They  are  regarded 
as  everlasting  gods,  and  are  reflexes  of  the  Hindu 
gods  to  whom  the  title  of  '  Buddha,'  or  Buddha's 
other  favourite  title,  'Jina'  or  'the  Victor,'  has 
been  transferred.  Of  these  the  primordial  self- 
existent  god,  corresponding  to  the  late  Brahmanist 
creator-god  Brahma,  is  Adibuddha,  and  he  bears 
various  titles  according  to  difierent  sects  of  Lamas. 
Thus  he  is  the  'Thunderbolt-Holder'  (rDorje 
'chan  =  Skr.  Vajradhara),  or  the  '  Thunderbolt- 
Souled'  (rDorje  seras-dpa=Skr.  Vajrasattva),  or 
'Receptacle  of  Light'  or  'Ever-shining'  (rNam- 
par  snan-mdsad  =  Skr.  Vairochana),  presumably  a 
form  of  the  popular  solar  Buddha,  Amitabha,  or 
the  '  Boundless  Light, '  the  god  of  the  Western 
Paradise,  though  nominally  different  from  the 
latter.  Latterly  there  was  a  fivefold  division  of 
these  celestial  Buddhas  according  to  the  five 
directions,  namely  the  four  quarters  and  the 
zenith.' 

Much  more  frequently  implored  are  the  celest- 
ial bodhisativas,  or  nominally  potential  Buddhas 
among  the  gods,  most  of  whom  are  everlasting  gods 
of  an  energetic  order  and  invoked  for  their  active 
aid.  One  of  these,  common  to  Southern  Buddhism 
and  Indian  Mahayana,  is  the  Buddhist  Messiah^ 
Maitreya,  (Tib.  Byams-pa),  wTTo  was  placed  by 
Sakyamuni  in  the  heaven  of  Indra  or  Sakra. 
Gotama's  (or  Sakyamuni's)  frequent  references  to 
him  and  to  his  abode  in  Indra's  heaven  offer 
another  confutation  of  the  statement  so  frequently 
made  by  the  Pali  school  of  writers  that  Buddha 
was  atheistic  and  did  not  recognize  the  Hindu 
gods  in  his  system.  Of  this  Buddhist  Messiah 
many  colossal  images  are  carved  on  cliffs  along 
roads  in  Tibet,  and  are  the  object  of  prayer  to 
passers-by.  But  the  most  frequently  worshipped 
and  invoked  of  all  is  the  Indian  Buddhist  goddess 
the  '  Saviouress '  (sGrolma,  pronounced  Do-ma, 
the  Skr.  Tara),  who  is  the  primordial  Mother- 
goddess,  Maya,  which  was  also  the  name  of 
Buddha's  mother  ;  and,  under  the  name  Maya, 
Tara  is  worshipped  by  the  Burmese  and  other 
Southern  Buddhists.  She  is  the  special  patron  of 
women  and  children,  and  succourer  in  distress  on 
land  and  sea.  She  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  in- 
dependently on  her  own  account  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  consort  to  the  Indian  Avalokita  (sPyan-ras- 

1  Pali  Patimokka,  Diclison  6 ;  this  does  not  appear  in  the 
version  translated  by  Gogerly,  i.  160-210,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
sumably not  used  by  all  Ceylonese  Buddhists ;  but  it  is  found 
almost  literally  in  the  Tibetan  versions — e.g.,  E.  Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism  in  Tibet.  London,  1S6;J,  p.  126  f.,  where  the  text 
specially  adds  :  '  I  believe  that  the  body  of  all  the  Buddhas  does 
not  enter  into  Nirvana  (of  Extinction),'  evidently  intended  to 
confute  as  a  heresy  the  doctrine  of  total  extinction. 

2  Waddell,  'Lamaism,'  in  Gazetteer  of  Sikhim,  Calcutta,  1S94, 
p.  308. 

3  For  details  see  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895, 
pp.  346-352. 


zigs,  pronounced  Cha-ra-si),  the  '  All-seeing  One ' 
(lit.  '  Clad  with  Eyes,'  according  to  its  Tibetan 
translation).  The  latter  as  the  god  of  transmigra- 
tion is  the  special  favourite  and  patron-god  of  the 
Tibetans,  and  is  associated  with  two  others,  as 
the  defenders  of  Lamaism,  who  also  are  of  Indian 
origin,  namely  the  '  Thunderbolt-Wielder '  (Phyag- 
rdor,  Skr.  Vajrapani),  the  Saivist  Jupiter  Pluvius, 
and  the  '  Sweet- Voiced '  god  of  wisdom  or  Buddhist 
Apollo  ('Jam-dbaiis,  Skr.  Manjusri) — all  three  of 
whom  are  in  great  request,  though  Avalokita,  to 
whom  the  Om  manipadme  Hum  formula  is  ad- 
dressed, is  the  most  frequently  invoked  of  all,  and 
by  all  sects.  The  other  popular  bodhisattva  gods 
and  goddesses  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  their 
prayer-spells  below,  §  6. 

Of  the  saints  who  are  specially  invoked  for  aid, 
each  ditterent  sect  of  monks  gives  pre-eminence  to 
its  own  particular  founder  ;  thus  the  Yellow-caps 
invoke  Isongkhapa;  the  new  Red-Cap,  Dug- pa, 
invoke  Marpa  or  Milarapa ;  and  the  old  Red-cap, 
the  original  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Lamas, 
Padmasambhava  or  Padmakara  (q.v.).  The 
laity,  however,  of  all  the  sects  especially  invoke 
the  last-named  saint  and  esteem  him  to  be  practi- 
cally as  powerful  as  their  favourite  god,  and  he 
receives  full  divine  honours — though  this  is  paid 
covertly  in  communities  where  the  Yellow-cap 
priests  predominate,  by  whom  he  is  banned  as 
unorthodox. 

'  Demons'  are  not  ordinarily  invoked  as  such,  or 
directly,  even  by  the  unreformed  Red-caps,  except 
on  certain  rare  occasions  of  '  feeding  the  devils ' 
and  in  disease-  or  death-ritual ;  and  even  then  the 
invocation  is  usually  preceded  by  some  Buddhistic 
ceremony,  althgugh  embodying  aboriginal  Bon 
rites.  But  the  Saivist  forms  of  the  Thunderbolt- 
Holder  as  the  'Defender  of  the  Faith,'  although 
not  technically  regarded  by  the  Tibetans  as  devils, 
are  reallj'  demoniacal  and  are  identical  with  the 
demonist  forms  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva  as  the  spirit 
of  destruction  and  death.  These  demonist  forms 
were  not  inventions  of  the  Tibetans,  as  generally 
asserted,  but  were  all  borrowed  by  the  Tibetans 
ready-made  fiom  mediaeval  Indian  Buddhism, 
which,  to  maintain  its  popularity,  had  been  forced 
to  adopt  these  depraved  elements  from  the  degen- 
erated Indian  Brahmanism,  while  the  poor  deluded 
Tibetans  believed  that  they  were  all  right,  as  they 
imported  them  from  the  home  of  Buddhism  at 
Bodh  Gaya.  As  a  result,  each  Tibetan  monk  has 
to  select  one  of  these  demonist  Sivas  as  his  tute- 
lary,' and  each  morning  he  privately  invokes  him 
for  his  protection  throughout  the  day.  But  the 
unsophisticated  layman  invokes  for  this  purpose 
the  deified  saint  Padmasambhava,  and  the  women 
implore  Dii-ma,  or  Tara,  ivhen  they  proceed  beyond 
the  self-sufficient  Om  manipadme  Hum. 

4.  Prayers  in  celebration  services. — The  priestly 
arrangement  of  prayers  for  the  worship  of  each 
Buddhist  divinity  amongTibetans  is  usually  divided 
into  seven  stages,  and  the  text  is  printed  or  written 
in  separate  little  pocket  manuals  or  prayer-books  for 
each  deity,  all  in  vernacular  Tibetan.  The  stages 
are:-  (1)  the  invocation — calling  to  the  feast  or 
sacrifice  ;  (2)  inviting  the  deity  to  be  seated  on  the 
altar  ;  (3)  presentation  of  sacrificial  offerings — 
sacred  cake,  rice,  water,  flowers,  incense,  lamps, 
musical  instruments ;  (4)  hymns  in  praise ;  (5) 
repetition  of  the  special  spell  of  the  deity  in 
Sanskrit ;  (6)  prayers  for  benefits,  present  and  to 
come  ;  (7)  benediction.  When  demons  have  been 
worshipped,  they  are  '  invited  to  depart '  before 
the  benediction. 

5.  Specimen  of  ritualistic  prayer. — A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  formal  prayers  is  seen  in  the  foUow- 

1  See  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  152,  222  f. 

2  For  details  see  ib.  p.  424  f . 
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ing  extract  from  the  ritual  of  Tara,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  which  has  been  translated  in  full  by  the 
present  writer.*     It  is  composed  in  metre. 
Invocation. 
'  Hail !  O  verdant  Tara  1    The  Saviour  of  all  beinjjs  ! 
Descend,  we  beseech  thee,   from  thy  heavenly  manaioD  at 

PotaJa, 
With  all  thy  host  2  of  gods,  titans,  and  deliverers. 
We  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  thy  lotus-feet  1 
Deliver  uslrom  all  distress,  O  holy  Mother  1 ' 

Presentation  of  sacrificial  offerings, 
'  We  hail  thee,  O  revered  and  sublime  Tara  ! 
Who  art  adored  bv  all  the  kinj;s  and  princes 
Of  the  ten  directi6ns,3  of  the  present,  past  and  future. 
We  pray  thee  to  accept  these  offerings 
Of  flowers,  incense,  perfumed  lamps,  precious  food, 
The  music  of  cymbals  and  the  other  offerings  ' 
We  sincerely  beg  thee  in  all  thy  divine  forms-* 
To  partake  of  the  food  now  offered. 
On  confessing  to  thee  penitently  their  sins 
The  most  sinful  hearts,  yea,  even  the  committers  of 
The  ten  vices  and  the  five  boundless  sins 
Will  obtain  forgiveness  and 
Reach  perfection  of  soul,  through  thee  ! 
If  we  have  amassed  any  merit  in  the  three  stateSji^ 
We  rejoice  in  this  good  fortune,  when  we  consider 
The  unfortunate  lot  of  the  poor  (lower)  animals 
Still  piteously  engulfed  in  the  ocean  of  misery. 
On  their  behalf,  we  now  turn  the  wheel  of  religion  ! 
We  implore  thee  by  whatever  merit  we  have  accumulated 
To  kindly  regard  all  the  (lower)  animals. 
And  for  ourselves,  when  our  merit  has  reached  perfection, 
Let  us  not,  we  pray  thee,  linger  longer  in  this  world.' 

Hl/mns  in  Tdrd's  praise. 
(The  hymns  are  in  verse,  the  metre  of  which  is  not 
here  reproduced.) 
'  Hail  I  exalted  Tara-the-Saviouress  ! 
Heroic  mother,  the  messenger 
Of  the  three-world  Lord, 
Rich  ID  power  and  compassion. 

Hail  to  thee  whose  hand  is  decked 
By  the  golden  lotus. 
Eager  soother  of  our  woe, 
Ever  tireless  worker,  thou  !  * 

(and  BO  on  for  21  verses). 
Repetition  o/  the  spdl  and  prayer  of  the  deity. 
Here  is  repeated  108  times  on  the  rosary,  or,  if  time  presses, 
as  often  as  possible,  the  special  mystic  spell  of  Tiira  in  Sanskrit, 
namely : 
•  Orh  !  Td-re  tu  Td-re  tu-re  Svd-hd  .' ' 

Prayers  for  blessings. 
'We  implore  thee,  O  revered  Blessed  One, 6  Victorious  and 
Merciful  Mother  1  purify  us  and  all  other  beings  from  the  two 
evil  tlumghta.  .  .  . 

Wherever  we  dwell,  we  beg  thee  to  soothe  there  disease 
and  poverty,  fighting  and  disputes,  and  increase  the  true 
religion.  .  .  . 

Let  us  obtain  the  favourite  tutelary  angels  7  of  our  former 
lives  and  entry  into  the  paradise  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past, 
present  and  future.' 

Benediction. 
'  Now,    O    mighty    Worker,    speedy    Soother    and    gracious 

Mother, 
Holding  the  utpoMotus  flower,  may  thy  glory  come  and  all 
happiness  !* 
One  of  the  ordinarj-  hymns  to  Buddha  opens  as  follows  : 
'Om !  Hail  tfl  the  Omniscient  Ones  :  Buddha,  (HIb)  I^aw,  and 

(His)  Order  of  Monks  ! 
Hail  to  the  blessed  Buddha,  the  victorious  and  all-wise 
Tath4-gata  Arhat,  who  has  gone  to  happintss  ! 
He  is  the  guide  of  gods  and  men. 
He  is  the  root  of  virtue  and  fountain  of  trroMurc. 
He  Is  wlorncd  wit)i  perfect  endurance  and  all  beauty. 
He  in  the  grcatcHt  flower  of  all  tlie  rare. 
He  \n  admirable  in  all  his  actions,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
He  delighlM  in  the  faithful  ones. 
He  )•  the  Ahiiighty  Power,  the  Universal  Guide. 
He  li  the  father  of  alt  the  Bodhisatfl, 

1  Rco  Woddcll.  Buddhism  qf  Tibet,  p.  486. 

3 'JbAorn*  circle.' 

"That  b  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  lnt«rmediato  hnlf- 
polntA,  the  zenith  anrt  riarlir. 

*Thii  go4jde(M  hftH  dlfTi-r<-rit  formH  and  natnes  as  Int^orunrat- 
Ing  all  aM)K>irtitor  tti<' priinorrlial  divine  mother;  see  Wutldeirs 
tr.  ofTibnUn  DhnraxiiM,  In  I A  xHli.  [t»M]  .37-05. 

B  The  three  mvHtIc  worlrU  of  Ilrf^hmnnium  :  desire,  fomt,  and 
fornileMin<!H<i  (hltntt,  ruita,  an<l  a-rupa). 

*!  iihagavatk,  thf  fennnlnc  of  hhayavat,  the  ordinary  title  for 
Buddha  In  the  VUU  and  otfin  In  the  Haniikrit. 

~  \^L  '  spirit '  or  '  kckIh  '  {Iha). 


The  king  of  the  revered  ones  and  leader  of  all  the  dead. 
He  owns  infinite  knowledge,  immeasurable  fortitude. 
His  commands  are  all-perfect,  his  voice  all-pleasing. 
He  is  without  equal,  without  desires,  without  evil. 
He  delivers  all  from  sorrow,  from  sin,  from  worldliness. 
His  senses  are  the  sharpest.     He  bravely  cuts  all  knots. 
He  delivers  all  from  deepest  misery,  from  earthly  woes. 
He  has  crossed  the  ocean  of  misery. 
He  is  perfect  in  foreknowledge. 
He  knows  the  past,  present  and  future. 
He  lives  far  from  death. 

He  hves  in  the  pure  land  of  bliss,  whence  enthroned  he  sees 
all  beings ! ' 

6.  Rosaries.  —  The  supposed  efficacy  of  the 
mechanical  repetition  of  prayers  as  aevotional 
exercises  has  led  in  Tibet,  as  in  the  Roman  Church, 
to  the  extensive  use  of  the  rosary  ;  and  nearly 
every  layman  and  woman  in  Tibet  carries  a  rosary 
to  register  the  performance  of  these  pious  tasks. 
The  rosaries  are  formed  of  various  materials  of 
mystical  signiticance,*  and  the  beads  reach  the 
mystic  number  of  108.  Tlie  leadin*:  prayer-spell 
formula  recited  on  these  beads  are  of  a  Sanskntic 
cliaracter,  and  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
along  with  the  deitj^  or  saint  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  and  the  kind  of  rosary  employed. 


Deity. 

The  prayer-spell. 

Kind  of  rosary. 

1.  Cha-ra-si,       Skr. 

0th  !      majyipadme 

Conch-shell  or 

Avalokita. 

JJurK 

crystal. 

2.  Dorje  jik-je,  Skr. 

0th !      Vatnantaka 

Human    skull 

Vajrabhairava. 

Ruth  phat. 

or '  stomach  *- 
stone. 

3.  Chil-na        dorje, 

0  th  t        Vajrapdi^i 

Rak^ha-eeed. 

Skr.  Vajrapayi. 

Hurh  phat. 

4.  Do-ma      (green). 

Oih  I   Tare  tut  Tare 

Dodhi  -  tree 

Skr.  Tara. 

ture  Svd'hd. 

wood  or  tur- 
quoise. 

6.  D6-kar     (white), 

Oih !   Tare  tut  Tare 

Bodhi  •  tree 

Skr.  Sita-Tara. 

mama  dyur  pun- 
yedsanyana  push- 
pitta  kiiruSvd-fm. 

wood. 

6.  Dorje        p'agnio, 

Oih  1  Sarva  Bxiddha 

do. 

Skr.Vajravarahi. 

dakkitini      Hiiih, 
phat. 
Oih !  Marichyemaih 

7.  'Ozer      chiin-ma. 

do. 

Skr.  Ma  rich  i. 

Svd-hd. 

8.  Gon-po      nagpo, 

Oih !  ^ri  Mahdkdla 

Raksha-Bwd. 

Skr.  Kalanatha. 

Uuth  p}iat  Svd-hd. 

9.  Nam-sii,        Skr. 

Oih!  Vai^rdvav^a-ye 

Nanfta-pdni- 

Vaisravaya. 

Svd-hd. 

seed. 

10.  Dsanibha-la,  Skr. 

0th!  Jambhala  dsal- 

do. 

Jambhala. 

endra-ye  Svd-hd. 

11.  Stii-ge-da,     Skr. 

Oih!  AhrihSitihand- 

Oonch-shell  or 

sinlianada. 

da  UuthphaL 

crystal. 

12.  Jam-.vang,     Skr. 

Oih!    Ara-paca-na- 

Yellow. 

Manjughosha. 

dhi. 

13.  Demchog,       SUr. 

Oih  !     Ilrih    ha-ha 

Bodhi-iree. 

Sam  vara. 

lluih  tlnth  phat. 

14.  Padnni  -  jungnii, 

0th !     Vajra    llurti 

Coral  or  bodhi' 

Skr.  Padmasam- 

Padma       Siddhi 

tree. 

bhava. 

Buth. 

7.  Graces  before  meat. — Before  ilriiikinjj  tea, 
the  uwiiul  beverage,  tlio  Lamas,  like  tlie  Hoinans 
in  regard  to  wine,  pour  out  a  little  as  a  libation  to 
the  Ifires  and  other  gods.  A  usual  grace  for 
te:i  is  : 

'  We  humbly  besoech  thee  that  we  and  our  relatives  throil[(h- 
out  our  lifc-cycIcH  may  never  bo  separated  froi  .  the  Three  Holy 
Onea  1    May  the  bleBHUip  of  the  Trinity  enter  into  this  drink  1  * 

Then,  before  drinking,   tliey  sprinkle  a  few  drops 
with  the  tijiH  of  the  lingers  on  the  floor  or  ground, 
and  continue  the  grace  : 
'To  all  the  dread  loi^al  deninnp  of  this  country  we  offer  thia 

good  ChincHo  tea  !     Let  uh  obUin  our  wialica,  and  may  the 
octrines  of  Huddha  be  extended  1 ' 

When  any  llcsli-nieat  is  in  tlie  diet,  '  Om  nhhira 
khechnr/i,  hum!'  is  rei)eate(l  to  ccmntoract  the 
sin  of  slaughter  and  of  (Siting  llcsh,  and  by  the 
ellicacy  of  (his  iirayer-snoll  (he  animal  whose  Hesh 
is  eaten  is  supposcil  to  lie  reborn  in  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  and  evc>n  in  licavcn. 

8.  Prayer-wheels  and  prayer-flags.  -With  the 
laity  the  panacea  |irayerfiirmula  is  the  ubiquitous 

>  For  dotuila  boo  Waddell,  lituidhiiim  of  Tibet,  pp.  2ll'J-'Jin. 
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Om  manipadme  Hum,  which  is  the  Pater  Noster 
of  Tibetans,  though  it  is  of  Indian  origin.  In 
virtue  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  its  meclianical 
repetition,  it  is  printed  thousands  of  times  on  long 
strips  of  paper  which  are  coiled  inside  revolving 
metal  cylinders  to  form  the  so-called  hand- 
'  prayer- wheels '  which  are  the  most  conspicuous 

Eart  of  the  pious  outfit  of  the  Tibetans,  laity  and 
amas,  and  are  carried  spinning  in  their  hands,  in 
the  belief  that  each  revolution  of  the  printed 
sentences  is  equivalent  to  uttering  the  formula 
an  equal  number  of  times  (cf.  art.  Prayer- 
Wheels).  On  the  'prayer-flags,'  which  are 
erected  on  tall  masts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
temples  and  wayside  shrines,  and,  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  form  a  very  artistic  and  picturesque 
feature  of  the  landscape,  are  inscribed  various 
prayers  of  an  astrological  kind,  especially  for  the 
good  fortune  of  the  person  erecting  these  flags, 
which  are  really  '  luck-flags.'  Their  name  lung-rta 
has  been  shown  by  the  present  writer '  to  incor- 
porate the  Chinese  long-ma,  '  horse-dragon,'  which 
has  an  analogous  ritual.  After  several  spells  in 
Sanskrit  we  find  written  in  Tibetan : 

'  May  all  the  above  deities  t Avaiokita  and  others]  prosper  the 
year  [here  is  inserted  the  year  of  birth  of  the  individual  votary] 
aod  prosper  the  body,  speech,  and  mind  of  this  year-holder  and 
may  the  true  religion  [of  Buddha]  prosper  ! ' 

Analogous  paper  banners,  in  the  shape  of 
dragons  and  other  animals,  are  offered  also  by  the 
Southern  Buddhists  of  Burma  at  temples  and 
other  shrines  inscribed  with  similar  sentences  in 
Pali  and  the  vernacular,  such  as : 

*  May  the  man  born  on  Friday  gain  reward  by  this  pious 
offering.'  *  May  the  man  bom  on  Monday  be  freed  from  sick- 
ness and  the  three  calamities."  *  By  the  merit  of  this  may 
Wednesday's  children  be  blessed  by  spirits  and  men.'  3 

These  Tibetan  luck-flags  are  also  tied  to  certain 
bushes  over  dangerous  parts  of  streams  and  near 
cairns,  like  the  rag-bushes  in  Muliammadan  and 
other  Eastern  countries. 
Literature.—  See  the  works  quoted  throughout. 

L.  A.  WADDELL. 

PRAYER,  BOOK  OF  COMMON.— i.  In- 
troduction.— (a)  The  English  Prayer  Book,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  a  very  composite  production.  A 
study  of  the  title-page  alone  is  sufficient  indication 
of  this.     It  runs  thus  : 

'  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;3  together  with 
the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung 
or  said  in  Churches ;  and  the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making, 
Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.' 

The  cumbrousne.ss  of  this  title  is  not  merely  a 
relic  of  the  days  when  such  prolix  titles  to  books 
were  in  fashion,  but  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  16tli  cent,  the  still  recent  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  the  constant  improvements  in 
it  enabled  our  Keformers  to  begin  to  bring  together 
into  a  .single  volume  all  the  more  necessary  services 
and  otlier  materials  for  public  worship,  which  had 
as  a  rule  hitherto  been  copied  out  with  much 
labour  in  several  separate  tomes.''  Thus  'the 
Common  Prayer '  represents  the  former  Breviary 
(and  perhaps  we  may  add  tlie  Primer);  'the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments,'  etc.,  represents 
the  Mi.ssal  and  the  Manual;  the  'Psalter  speaks 
for  itself  ;  and  the  '  Form  of  Making,'  etc.,  stands 
for  the  old  Pontifical.  This,  of  course,  is  far  from 
exhausting  the  books  in  use  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, such  as  the  Hymnary  (of  which  we  now  have 

1  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  IHbet,  p.  412  f. 

3  Shway  Yoe  (J.  G.  Scott),  The  Burman,  his  Life  and 
Notions,  London,  1882,  i.  223. 

3  The  title  originally  ended  here  ;  until  1G62  the  Psalter  had 
its  own  separate  title-page  and  the  Ordinal  still  has,  though 
since  1662  it  has  also  been  printed  on  the  front  page  (see 
below). 

**  Cf.  the  Preface  of  1B49 :  '  by  this  order  the  curates  shall 
need  none  other  books  .  .  .  but  this  book  and  the  Bible  and 
.  .  .  the  people  shall  not  be  at  so  great  charge  for  books  as  in 
time  past  they  have  been '  (these  words  are  now  omitted). 


no  authorized  representative),  the  Antiphoner, 
Lectionary,  etc.  Some  of  these  {e.g.,  the  Anti- 
phoner) have  been  almost  entirely  removed  from 
the  services  in  the  present  book,  the  reason  being 
thus  stated  in  the  Preface  of  1549  : 

*  For  this  cause  be  cut  off  Anthems,  Responds,  Invitatoriea 
and  such  like  things  as  did  break  the  contmual  course  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture.'  i 

Others  are  either  provided  for  as  by  tlie  references 
in  the  Table  of  Lessons  or  printed  in  full  as  in  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Day,  etc.,  while  the  use 
of  hymns  in  numerous  unauthorized  collections 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  Hymnary.' 
The  musical  notes,  however,  which  the  old  books 
often  supplied  are  now  wholly  wanting,^  except 
bv  prescriptive  use,  though  the  rubrics  in  various 
places  contain  references  to  the  clerks  and  their 
singing,  which  obviously  recognize  the  place  of 
music  in  public  worship  as  legitimate  ;  and  the 
Psalter  is  specially  said  to  be  '  pointed  '  for  singing 
or  saying^  in  churches. 

In  the  Ordinal,  which  was  first  issued  separately 
in  March  1549-50,  the  most  notable  omission,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  ancient  Pontificals,  is  of 
any  provision  for  the  consecration  of  churches  and 
for  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not 
easy  now  to  account  for  this  serious  oversight, 
which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  opening  new  churches 
for  public  use,  has  been  a  great  drawback  ever 
since.  We  have  no  exact  guide  as  to  what  was 
the  mind  of  the  Church  at  that  period,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries  as  an  essential 
of  the  rite  has  usually  been  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of.° 

(6)  We  may  now  proceed  briefly  to  review  the 
reasons  and  principles  which  guided  the  first  com- 
pilers of  the  new  book,  and  which  have  been 
accepted  in  the  bulk  by  all  subsequent  revisers. 

(1)  One  main  reason  for  the  fundamental  change 
of  substituting  English  for  Latin  throughout  is 
the  obvious  one  and  is  thus  stated  in  the  Preface 
of  1549  :  '  that  the  people  might  understand  and 
have  profit  by  hearing  the  same.'  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  was  an  entirely  un- 
heard-of innovation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  viii. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  after  all  only  a 
return  to  primitive  practice,*  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  marriage  service  of  the  unreformed 
rite  the  betrothal  had  from  of  old  taken  place  in 
the  mother  tongue,  though  the  rest  of  the  ceremony 
was  conducted  in  Latin,  while  for  at  least  150 
years  the  private  devotions  of  the  laity  had  been 
provided  for  in  English  by  the  Primers,  which 
were  put  forth  by  authority  from  time  to  time.' 
These  contained  some  of  the  more  important 
prayers,  canticles,  etc.,  from  the  Breviary  offices, 

1  A  few  traces,  however,  are  left :  (1)  the  reference  to  the 
Advent  antiphon  '  O  Sapientia  '  (16th  Dec.)  ;  (2)  the  mention  of 
the  anthem  '  in  Quires  and  Places  where  they  sing  '  at  Mattins 
and  Evensong ;  this  rubric,  however,  dates  from  1662 ;  (3)  old 
antiphons  have  been  introduced  into  (a)  the  Litany  ('  O  God,* 
etc.),  (b)  the  Burial  Service  ('Man  that  is  born,"  etc.,  and  'I 
heard  a  voice,'  etc.),  and  (c)  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ('O 
Saviour,'  etc.),  and  (rf)  the  collect  for  the  Sunday  after  Ascen- 
sion day  is  an  adaptation  of  an  old  antiphon. 

3  Only  one  metrical  hymn  is  now  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  viz.  *  Veni  Creator'  (in  two  versions)  in  the  Ordinal. 

3  Merbeck's  notation  (1550)  was  apparently  to  be  the  norm  at 
one  time  ;  but  see  Procter  and  Frere,  New  Hist,  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  42  f. 

■*' Sing '  =  recite  with  musical  inflexions;  *say'=recite  in 
monotone. 

5  Obviously,  if  this  contention  is  correct,  the  usual  method  of 
a  priest  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  before  the  consecra. 
tion  by  the  bishop  is  uncanonical  and  reduces  the  Episcopal 
service  almost  to  a  farce.  In  the  order  of  consecration  provided 
in  the  American  Prayer  Book,  Holy  Communion  does  form  an 
integral  part,  though  it  is  rather  spoilt  by  too  much  attention 
being  directed  to  Mattins  which  precede  it. 

6  Cf.  A.  Fortescue,  The  Mass,  new  ed.,  London,  1914,  p.  126; 
'There  was  no  idea  of  a  special  liturgical  language  at  that 
time  [for  the  first  2  centuries] ;  people  said  their  prayers  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.' 

7  For  the  Reformed  Primers  of  Henry  vin.'s  reign  see  Procter 
and  Frere,  p.  43  f. 
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and  thus  for  a  considerable  period  the  more  thonght- 
ful  and  religious  lay-folk  had  become  familiarized 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  Church  services. 
Still  the  restoration  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
into  public  worship — a  use  which  had  ceased  for 
many  centuries — was  a  new  departure  of  the  very 
higjiest  importance  and  was  under  God  due  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  advisers.' 

The  first  step  taken  in  that  direction  was  in 
1543,  when  the  Canterbury  Convocation  ordered 
Lessons  from  the  English  Bible  to  be  read  at 
Mattins  and  Vespers.  But  the  first  service  proper 
to  be  published  in  English  was  the  Litany  in  the 
year  following  (1544).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  reason  which  suggested  this  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  originated  litanies  in  the 
West  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  viz.  the  preval- 
ence of  bad  seasons  and  other  troubles  at  home  and 
of  wars  abroad. 

The  next  step  in  the  same  direction  was  at  the 
beginning  of  Edward  vi.'s  reign,  when — pending 
the  decision  as  to  the  use  of  English  in  general — 
an  Order  of  Communion  in  English  was  issued  in 
March  1548.  This-  contained  the  Exhortation, 
Confession,  Absolution,  the 'Comfortable  Words,' 
the  Prayer  of  '  Humble  Access,'  nearly  as  we  have 
them  now,  and  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  Latin 
Mass  before  the  Communion  of  the  people.  The 
Epistle  and  Gospel  were  also  to  be  read  in 
English. 

Three  other  principles  guided  the  Reformers  in 
compiling  the  Prayer  Book,  as  the  original  Preface 
makes  clear. 

(2)  They  aimed  at  clearing  away  that  which  was 
only  legendary  and  calculated  to  foster  supersti- 
tion : 

*  Here  are  left  out  many  thinjjs,  whereof  some  are  untrue,  some 
uncertain,  some  vain  and  superstitious,' 

and  at  restoring  the  continuous  and  orderly  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  day  by  day  together  with  the 
monthly  recital  of  the  wliole  Psalter. 

(3)  They  greatly  simplified  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  vogue  : 

'  The  numher  and  hardness  of  the  rules  .  .  .  and  the  mani- 
fold changes  of  the  service  was  the  cause  thai  .  .  .  many  times 
tiiere  was  more  husiness  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than 
tn  read  it  when  it  was  found  out.* 

At  first  this  process  was  much  more  drastically 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  Daily  Offices  than  in 
that  of  the  Liturgy  proper,  where  in  1549  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  usages  was 
ret,'tined,  whilst  those  in  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  were  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum — suitable, 
as  it  was  thought,  for  the  busier  members  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  for  others.  But  Later  changes 
(especially  in  1552)  in  the  Liturgy  itself  were  far 
le.ss  conservative  and  liturgically  defensible.  Even 
so  the  first  paragraphsof  the  present  Preface  ilrawn 
up  by  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
prefixed  to  the  original  portion  ('concerning  the 
service,'  etc.)  so  lato  as  1662  still  profess 
'  to  obaerve  the  like  moderation  as  we  find  to  have  been  used 
...  in  former  times.  And  therefore  .  .  .  we  have  rejected  all 
such  falterationR)  as  were  ...  of  danj^erons  consf-iitiotn-e  us 
secretly  strikintf  at  some  .  .  .  laudable  practice  of  the  Churcli 
of  En(|:iand  or  indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Clmrch  of  Christ.' 

(4)  They  desired  uniformity  of  use  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

'  Whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  preat  <livcr»ity  .  .  . 
some  following  Salisbury  use,  some  Hen-ford  use,  i-l'-.  .  .  . 
now,  from  henceforth  all  tho  whole  Realm  shall  have  but  one 


'  Of  the  two  N/-henies  drawn  up  before  U*i9  by  Crantnpr 
(recently  pnhlinhed  by  Ilniry  Ilradnhaw  Society,  vol.  1.  [Hllfi)) 
the  t\nt  retAJUH  (he  lAtln  lantfimife  throuifliont,'but  the  second 
Intnylune*  the  use  of  KokHrIi  for  tho  I/ord's  I'raycr  and  the 
l«eMons. 

'  I'llhllshnl  by  11,  IlrmUhniv  Hoc,  vol.  ixxlv.  [ItlOBj. 

3  ft  la  curious  to  ri  Diet  llial  alter  the  Council  of  TrentClfida) 
the  Itotnan  (,'urla  foHowe*!  snlt.  nnfl  since  then  has  rlgorously 
repreasefl  IocaI  uses,  with  rare  exceptions. 


(5)  Yet  another  principle  of  the  Reformers  has 
so  far  been  taken  for  granted  rather  than  asserted, 
except  as  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  and  sup- 
plication of  the  forms  give  evidence  of  it,  viz.  their 
intention  to  give  the  laity  proper  facilities  for 
joining  in  the  divine  service.  This  of  course 
specially  refers  to  the  Daily  Offices.  The  theory 
always  had  been  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
clergy  should  attend  the  day  hours  in  the  parish 
churcli,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was  ever 
very  generally  put  in  practice.  In  1549  and  on- 
wards the  aim  was  to  facilitate  the  practice  as 
much  as  possible,  though  still  with  doubtful 
success. 

The  Preface,  as  it  now  (since  1662)  stands,  bids  '  all  Priests 
and  Deacons  to  say  daily  the  Mornuifr  and  Exening  Prayer 
either  privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urjjent  cause'  (in  l.'i.'j^  'preaching  and  studying  of 
divinity'  had  been  particularized).  '  And  the  Curate  .  .  .  be- 
ing at  home  and  not  heinj^  otherwise  hindered  .  .  .  shall  cause 
a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  before  he  begin, 
that  the  people  ma.v  come  to  hear  God's  Word  and  to  pray  with 
him.' 

Fresh  emphasis  was  likewise  given  to  the  obliga- 
tion in  1662,  when  the  words  '  daily  to  be  said  and 
used  throughout  the  year '  were  added  to  the  first 
title  of  '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  much  of  the  original 
Preface  recalls  the  language  of  Cardinal  Quignon's 
Preface  to  his  Breviary  (1535),  because  it  shows 
that  the  Spanish  Reformer's  ideas  had  clearly  as 
much  influence  on  Cranmer  as,  if  not  more  than, 
those  of  Luther  and  other  less  conservative  Re- 
formers on  the  Continent. 

2.  Historical  resume. — It  is  now.  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that,  though  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  constructing  the  Prayer  Book  had 
been  done  in  Henry  Vlll.'s  reign,  yet  the  first 
edition  was  not  actually  published  till  1549,  when 
Edward  VI.  had  been  on  the  throne  more  than  a 
year.  It  was  to  come  into  u.seon  Whitsunday,  9th 
June.'  But  the  great  and  rapid  progress  made 
by  the  extreme  Puritan  party  during  this  reign 
availed  very  soon  to  bring  about  much  more 
r.adical  changes,  and  by  All  Saints'  day  1552  the 
First  was  superseded  by  the  Second  Book,  the 
contents  of  which  are  much  more  nearly  what  we 
are  familiar  with  in  our  present  Book  ;  in  fact 
most  of  the  sub-sequent  modilications  have  been 
by  way  of  addition  to,  rather  than  alteration  of,  its 
text. 

Edward  died  in  July  1553,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  the  old  unrefornied  services  and  ceremonies 
were  restored  in  their  entirety. 

When  Elizabeth  in  her  turn  came  to  the  throne 
(1,558),  she  had  to  bo  content  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  Second  Book,  which  was 
then  again  (1559)  brought  into  use:  such  as  the 
addition  of  Sunday  Lessons,  the  omission  of  the 
petition  against  '  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
detestable  enormities'  from  the  Litany,  and  the 
present  words  of  distribution  in  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, whii'li  combino  the  formulas  of  1549  and  1552. 
By  the  end  of  her  reign  the  Puritans  had  regaineil 
such  strength  that  they  hoped  on  the  accession  of 
.lames  I.  (1603)  to  get  rid  of  much  that  they  dis- 
liked, buD  at  the  llampton  Court  Conference,  to 
which  both  sides  were  sumiiioned,  hanlly  any 
of  th(ur  demands  were  coMC('<led.  The  most 
important  change  was  the  aildition  to  tlii^  Cate- 
chism of  the  part  about  tlii'  Haciaments  (by  .lohn 
Overall,  then  dean  of  St.  PaiiPH,  aftrrwards  bishoji 
of  Norwich),  which  the  Puritans  <aii  hardly  have 
regarded  as  favouring  their  views. 

The  next  Btage  in  revision  was  at  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charl(!s  II.  (IfitWI),  when  the  Prayer  Book 
^\■;lM  brought  back  into  use,  jiflcr  bring  HiijipresHed 
iltiring  till' ComiiHinwealth.  In  11)61  accjiifcrenre 
was  held  in  the  Savoy,  at  which  it  was  again  felt 
1  But  without  tho  Ordinal  at  first  (see  above,  p.  '.iUfi). 
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impossible  to  entertain  most  of  the  Puritan  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  doing  away  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  Holy  Baptism  and  with  the  kneeling 
posture  at  Holy  Communion.  A  fair  number  of 
changes  were,  however,  admitted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  they 
were  mostly  by  way  of  distinct  improvement. 
They  came  into  force  in  the  year  folio wmg  (1662). 

Another  attempt  at  revision  made  in  1689  was 
ineffectual,  and  not  much  has  been  done  since 
then.  We  may  note,  however,  (a)  that  of  four 
State  services  drawn  up  for  occasions  of  national 
importance  in  the  17th  cent,  only  one  has  been 
retained  since  1859,  that  for  the  king's  accession 
(revised  1901)  ;  {b)  that  a  new  Lectionary  was 
issued  with  the  sanction  of  Canterbury  and  York 
Convocations  in  1871  ;  and  (c)  that  a  limited  per- 
mission was  given  in  1872  to  shorten  or  modify  the 
service  and  use  hymns.  Of  these  changes  the 
first  two  must  be  reckoned  as  of  advantage,  while 
the  third  is  of  more  questionable  value.  But 
that  the  time  has  come,  or  ought  to  have  corae, 
when  yet  another  general  revision  should  be  taken 
in  hand  to  meet  modern  needs  on  carefully  con- 
sidered and  wisely  conservative  lines  is  obvious  to 
most  thinking  Churchmen.  But  so  far  only  ten- 
tative proposals  are  forthcoming  and  *  adhuc  sub 
iudice  lis  est,'  though  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
has  recently  been  made. 

3.  The  contents  of  the  present  Book  in  detail. — 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  describe  in  full  the  vari- 
ous contents  under  separate  heads.  We  must  be 
content  with  drawing  attention  to  salient  features 
as  best  we  can. 

(a)  The  Preface. — The  first  five  paragraphs  were  prefixed  in 
1662,  having  been  composed  by  Sanderson  of  Lincoln  and 
slightly  altered  by  Convocation  before  approval. 

(6)  Concer7iin<f  the  service  0/  the  Church. — Here  the  original 
Preface  (1540)  began  ;  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Cranmer,  as 
was  also  the  section  that  follows,  0/  Ceremonies  ;  but  the  latter 
was  transferred  from  the  end  of  the  Book  to  its  present  place 
in  1552,  while  Certain  notes  for  the  more  -plain  explanation 
and  decent  ministration  of  things  contained  in  this  Book  were 
then  expunged.i  Besides  one  or  two  verbal  alterations  of 
small  importance,  three  interesting  sentences  are  now  omitted. 
The  first  has  been  already  quoted  (p.  205*,  n.  4),  the  second 
justifies  the  adoption  of  a  single  use  throughout  the  realm,  and 
the  third,  which  only  in  a  general  way  bound  to  the  saying  of 
the  Daily  Offices  such  of  the  clerg>'  as  serve  the  congregation  in 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  has  given  way  to  the  present 
much  more  definite  and  stringent  regulation  (see  above,  p.  206). 

(c)  The  order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  r^nd  originally 
contained  a  special  provision  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  by  which  31st  Jan.  and  1st  March  were  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  Ist  and  29th  (or  30th)  Feb.  respectively  and  the  rest 
of  the  days  of  the  month  shifted  forward  by  one  (i.e.  1st  Feb. 
became  2nd  and  so  on)  ;  and  in  leap-year  on  the  intercalary  day 
(between  the  25th  and  26th)  the  Psalms  (and  Lessons)  of  the 
previous  day  were  to  be  repeated.  The  order  about  repeating 
'Gloria  Patri'  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm,  always  provided  for 
in  the  rubric,  was  not  originally  inserted  here. 

(d)  The  order  how  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  e(c.— The 
original  provisions  in  this  section  were  modified  in  1871  to  suit 
the  New  Lectionary  now  in  use.  It  is  impossible  here  to  com- 
pare the  old  with  the  new  course  or  to  indicate  the  changes 
made  and  the  principles  of  selection. 

(e)  The  Calendar  proper  as  published  in  1549  contained  but 
few  commemorations  and  of  these  the  only  one  that  calls  for 
notice  is  [St.  Mary]  Magdalen  (22nd  July),  because  it  was  at 
first  furnished  with  a  special  Introit,  Collect,  Epistle,  and 
Gospel,  but  in  1552  all  mention  of  her  was  removed.  The  bare 
name,  however,  was  restored  in  1561  together  with  several 
other  names,  St.  Anne  (26th  July)  among  them. 

The  list  of  commemorations  underwent  various  vicissitudes 
(1561,  1604,  1662)  chiefly  in  the  way  of  addition,  though  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  arrive  at  the  reasons  for  the  selections  :  some  of 
the  saints  are  very  obscure — e.g.^  Valentine  Bp.,  Nicomede 
Mart.,  Enurchus(Evortius)  Bp.,  2  and  Machutus  Bp. — and  there 
are  some  notable  omissions  (e.g.,  of  Eastern  worthies). 

The  following  details  are  to  be  observed  :  (1)  St.  Alban's  day, 
now  I7th  June,  is  usually  tlie  22nd,  and  St.  Ciyprian's,  now  26th 
Sept.,  the  14th  ;  (2)  the  Transfiguration  (6th  Aug.)  was  not 
formally  authorized  in  the  West  till  1457  (to  commemorate  the 


1  But  partly  incorporated  (much  modified)  in  the  rubrics  at 
the  beginning  of  Morning  Prayer. 

2  Not  included  in  the  Elizabethan  Calendar  (1561),  but  added 
in  1604,  perhaps  because  it  had  been  Elizabeth's  birthday  and 
therefore  a  public  holiday  for  some  years.  Similar  national  or 
even  local  reasons  may  have  guided  the  selection  in  other  cases 
(e.g.,  St.  Audrey  [17th  Oct.],  the  great  E.  Anglian  fair-day). 


deliverance  of  Belgrade  from  the  Turks) ;  it  now  has  a  proper 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  in  the  American  Prayer  Book ;  (3) 
the  Name  of  Jesus  (7th  Aug.)  was  never  a  very  general  com- 
memoration ;  (4)  Enurchus  Bp.  (7th  Sept.)  is  probably  a  mis- 
print for  Evortius,  bishop  of  Orleans  (4th  cent.)  ;  (5)  it  is  some- 
what strange  to  find  the  Visitation  (2nd  July)  and  Nativity  of 
B.V.M.  (8th  Sept.)  included,  since  her  Falling  asleep  (i5th 
Aug.),  a  much  more  general  feast-day,  is  omitted;  (6)  'O 
Sapientia'  (16th  Dec.)  marks  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
Advent  antiphons  before  Christmas,  though  no  provision  is 
made  for  their  use  in  Magnificat  during  that  season  ;  (7)  K. 
Charles  Mart.  (30th  Jan.)  was  added  in  1662  and  has  been 
omitted  without  authority,  since  the  special  service  of  that  day 
was  abolished  in  1859. 

(f)  Tables  and  rules  for  feasts  and  fasts. — These  were  fiist 
added  in  1662,  probably  at  Cosin's  suggestion.  Hitherto  they  l«.d 
been  kept  according  to  tradition  and  custom  only,  except  that 
in  the  Calendar  the  vigils  had  been  marked.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
(1)  that  only  the  '  red  letter '  days  among  the  feasts  are  here 
mentioned  ;  (2)  that  the  Friday  fast  is  of  unusual  strictness, 
being  now  only  relaxed  when  Christmas  falls  on  that  day  of  the 
week  ;  the  ancient  rule  extended  the  relaxation  to  all  Fridays 
within  Easter  and  Christmastide  and  those  on  which  a  feast 
falls  ;  and  (3)  the  distinction  between  fasting  and  abstinence  (as 
if  the  latter  were  less  strict  than  the  former)  is  to  some  extent 
a  modern  (Roman  Catholic)  innovation. 

((j)  The  tables  far  finding  Easter  are  too  technical  and 
elaborate  to  find  treatment  in  this  article  (cf.  Calendar 
[Christian]).  And  the  same  may  be  said  ahouttbe  '  Ornaments  ' 
Rubric,  that  stands  before  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer.^ 

(h)  The  Daily  Offices. — Roughly  speaking.  Morning  Prayer  is 
compiled  from  the  mediaeval  offices  of  Mattins,  Lauds,  and 
Prime,  Evening  Prayer  from  those  of  Vespers  and  Compline, 
with  certain  new  elements  added  to  each  later.  Thus  the 
former,  from  the  first  Lord's  Prayer  (with  which  in  1549  the 
service  began)  to  *Te  Deum,'  followed  the  lines  of  Mattins  and, 
from  the  second  lesson  to  the  third  collect  (with  which  it  ended), 
the  lines  of  Lauds.  But  Evening  Prayer  was  made  to  conform 
more  to  the  new  Mattins,  and  therefore  the  materials  taken 
from  the  ancient  Vespere  and  Compline  were  subjected  to 
rather  greater  changes,  though  here  again  the  first  part  up  to 
Magnificat  more  or  less  corresponds  to  Vespers  and  the  latter 
part  to  Compline.  The  opening  sentences.  Exhortation,  Con- 
fession, and  Absolution,  were  added  to  Mattins  in  1552  and  to 
Evensong  in  1662.  The  concluding  prayers  were  transferred 
from  the  end  of  the  Litany  to  their  present  place  in  1662.  Of 
these  the  second  was  composed  in  1604 ;  the  others  were 
inserted  in  1559,  the  first  dating  from  1545  (or  possibly  1534) 
and  the  third  being  found  in  the  so-called  '  Gelasian  '"  Sacra- 
mentary.  The  fourth  concludes  the  Deacon's  Litany  before  the 
'Little  Entrance'  in  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom.  It  stands  therefore  suitably  at  the  end  of  our  Litany, 
when  it  is  followed  by  Holy  Communion,  as  was  originally 
intended,  but  is  less  suitable  at  the  end  of  Mattins  and  Even- 
song. 

(i)  Quicunque  imlt  before  the  Reformation  had  been 
appointed  for  daily  use  at  Prime.  In  1549  it  was  turned  into 
English  and  ordered  to  be  used  immediately  after  Benedictus 
on  the  six  great  festivals  ;  and  in  15fj2  seven  saints'  days  were 
added,  which  brought  up  its  recitation  to  about  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year.  The  direction  that  it  is  to  be  said 
'  instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed '  was  added  in  1662. 

(7)  The  Litany  in  its  present  form  is  perhaps  Cranmer's 
greatest  liturgical  triumph.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
medi:=eval  litanies  will  appreciate  the  masterly  skill  with  which 
he  has  by  various  devices  (such  as  the  grouping  of  petitions 
drawn  from  different  sources-  and  the  exercising  of  great 
wisdom  both  in  selection  and  in  omission  '<>)  turned  the  old  forms 
from  barren  strings  of  names  and  short  petitions  into  an 
astonishingly  rich  and  satisfactory  instrument  of  devotion — at  all 
events  for  occasions  when  humiliation  of  the  soul  and  deep 
penitence  are  timely,  even  if  we  could  desire  an  alternative 
form  which  should  be  more  suitable  for  times  of  uplifting  and 
rejoicing. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  Litany  after  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete  description  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  built  up.  The  first  versicle,  response, 
and  collect  are  taken  from  Luther's  Litany ;  the  collect,  how- 
ever, is  ancient,  being  that  'in  Missa  pro  tribulatione  cordis' 
(Sarum)  ;  the  '  Amen '  has  never  been  printed.  Then  follows  a 
section  taken  from  a  litany  for  Rogationtide ;  it  consists  of 
anthem  and  psalm  with  '  Gloria  Patri ' ;  only  (perhaps  by 
accident)  the  repeated  anthem  4  precedes  the  '  Gloria  '  instead 
of  following  it,  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  versicles  and  responses, 5 
which  come  next,  ought  properly  to  be  sung  by  the  clerks : 
they  were  for  special  use  '  in  tempore  belli '  in  the  Sarum  use. 

1  Much  that  is  reasonably  and  usefully  to  be  said  on  opposing 
views  of  this  rubric  will  be  found  in  F.  C.  Eeles'  tract  no.  17  in 
Mowhray's Churchma7j\9 Penny  Lihraryand  in  G.  Harford's  art. 
8.V.  in  Prayer  Book  Dictionary ,  p.  616  ff. 

2  Not  only  did  he  use  the  old  Roman  fonns,  but  he  also  used 
Liither's  Litany  (1529)  and  the  Deacon's  Litany  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom. 

3  At  first  (1544)  invocations  of  St.  Mary  Mother  of  God.  the 
angels,  blessed  spirits,  patriarchs,  etc.,  were  retained,  but  in 
1549  they  were  removed. 

4  The  variation  in  the  anthem  is  unusual. 

5  The  address  '  O  Son  of  David  '  probably  stands  for  the  original 
'  Fili  Dei  vivi,'  as  if  it  were  '  Fili  Davidis.' 
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The  concludiDg:  vereicle,  response,  and  collect  are  freely  adapted 
from  the  Sarum  Rogations.  The  Grace  (2  Co  13)  was  added  in 
1559. 

(k)  Holy  Communion.— Vis  here  deal  mainly  with  the  present 
order,  characterizing  the  contents  seriatim  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

Tht  jirsi  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Collect /or  Purity  appear  in 
the  L.vtin  rite  among  the  privat*  devotions  of  the  priest  before 
the  .Mass ;  hence  perhaps  comes  hia  repeating  the  former 
alone,  *  Amen  '  and  all. 

The  Ten  Commandments  have  been  a  special  feature  of  our 
service  since  1552. ^  Apparently  they  are  intended  to  recall  or 
represent  the  Lectio  Prophetica  (the  OT  lesson)  of  the  early 
Litufffies.  Their  present  use  with  the  tenfold  (instead  of  the 
former  ninefold)  repetition  of  '  Kyrie  eleison  '  (specially  applied 
to  each  individual  soul)  is  a  very  happy  inspiration  of  Cranmer's, 
to  which,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties  of  interpretation  and 
application,  English  Christianity  owes  much  of  its  certainty  as 
to  the  true  standard  of  srood  living. 

The  (alternative)  CoUects  for  the  King,  composed  in  1549, 
were  then  ordered  for  use  after  the  collect  of  the  day,  not 
before  as  now. 

The  Collects  proper  m&y  be  divided  into  three  classes:  00 
those  which  belong  to  the  pre-Reformation  period,  some  of 
them  as  old  as  the  'Leonine'  or  '  Gelasian '  or  'Gregorian' 
books; 2  (ii)  those  first  issued  in  1549;  (iii.)  those  issued  in 
1662.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  older  forms 
have  received  important  additions  or  modifications  in  either 
1549  or  ltjt>2  or  at  both  dates. 

As  to  the  Epistle  (during  which  the  right  position  for  the 
people  is  that  of  sitting),  it  is  worth  noticing  that  out  of  90 
passages  chosen  seven  are  taken  from  Isaiah  or  one  of  the 
Prophets  (only  one  of  these  being  for  a  Sunday,  viz.  that  next 
before  Advent),  thirteen  out  of  the  Acts,  and  four  out  of  the 
Revelation  (of  which  two  are  from  the  last  book  for  Sundays, 
viz.  Whitsunday  and  Trinity  Sunday). 

As  to  the  Gospel  (for  which  the  rubric  especially  orders  the 
people  to  stand),  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  ascription 
before  ('Glory  be,'  etc)  inserted  in  1549  was  removed  in  1652 
and  was  not  restored  in  16t>2,  though  Cosin  desired  it  and  it 
had  been  inserted  in  the  Scottish  Office  (1637)  together  with 
'Thanks  be,'  etc.,  afterwards. 

'The  rubric  ordering  a  Sermon  after  the  Creed  is  one  of  the 
very  few  references  to  preaching  during  service  in  the  Book, 
the  others  being  in  the  baptismal  and  marriage  services,  while 
in  the  Ordinal  the  Sermon  is  put  before  the  Litany  instead  of 
in  the  usual  place.  The  traditional  and  natural  place  for 
exposition  or  exhortation  is  after  the  reading  of  God's  Word. 

Offertory  sentences. — In  1549  one  or  more  of  these  were  to  be 
sung  *  where  there  be  Clerks,'  but  this  direction  was  removed 
in  1552  and  now  only  the  saying  of  them  by  the  priest  is 
mentioned. 

The  Prayer  for  the  Church  [-\-Militant  here  in  earth,  1552].— 
This  portion  of  the  Canon  of  1549  was  separated  from  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  and  placed  here  in  1552:  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer, 3  with  which  in  accordance  with 
ancient  use  the  Canon  ended,  was  placed  after  tlie  Communion 
of  the  pfojile  as  now,  and  the  first  of  the  two  following  prayers 
was  likewise  cut  oti  and  put  separate,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Thanksgiving. 

It  is  to  be  observed  (1)  that  with  the  Chnrch  militant  are 
now  included  'all  thy  Hcn'ants  departed  this  life  in  thy  faith 
and  fear'  (which  is  strictly  inaccurate),  and  (2)  that  '  oblations' 
are  generally  considered  to  mean  the  sacred  elements  in 
contradistinction  to  the  'alms'  for  the  poor;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  holding  that  they  more  correctly  refer  to  the 
people's  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  or  their 
ofTerings  In  general. 

The  three  Exhortations  which  follow  are  a  special  feature  of 
our  Book  originally  introduced  in  1549  ;  since  then  they  have 
been  Bubjecr«d  to  many  changes,  and  are  still  printed  though 
buf  seldom  used,  the  need  of  them  having  now  in  a  large 
measure  gone.  Nevertheless,  they  contain  much  valuable 
teaching  and  advice,  though  some  of  it  has  given  rise  to 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  (e.g.,  as  to  the  *unworthi- 
ness*  of  those  who  receive).  The  first  is  for  ordinary  use  in 
giving  notice  of  Coimnunion,  and  suggests  the  lines  on  wliich 

Srivate  confession  to  a  minister  is  dcHirablo  in  the  Knglish 
hurch  ;  the  second  (attributed  to  Peter  Martyr)  is  Ui  be 
8utjj*tituted  when  there  is  negligence  as  to  attendance  ;  the 
third  is  to  ho  UHcd  at  the  Comnmnion  ftself,  after  the  comnuini- 
cantii  havo  been  'conveniently  placed'  for  the  reception.  No 
reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  non  ■  communicants  now 
rciiiiins. 

The  section  from  *  Yo  that  do  truly,*  etc.,  down  to  '  We  do 
not,' etc.,  came  after  the  Consecration  and  immediately  before 
the  people's  Communion  at  first  (see  above,  p.  2tMl).     It  was 

>  In  tht  Nonjuror's  Prayer  Book  (1718)  Mt  22^7-40  wan  substi- 
tut«<l  for  them.  The  Scottish  Ofilce  (of  1704)  allows  these 
vers"*  AS  an  alternative  for  the  Decalogue.  The  prewent 
Amrrican  Prayer  Book  (1892)  allows  the  alternative  only  on 
flavN  when  the  Decalogue  has  already  been  reciti^d. 

'i  Thin  nomenclature  Is  mlHJejuling,  hut  much  of  their  contents 
belongn  to  the  fith  cent,  at  least.  The  great  majority  of  the 
'Sanini '  Oillfctii  are  drawn  from  them. 

*  Tho  prrnfint  jK«itlon  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  here  seems  to  be 
In  acoordaii'  e  with  a  principle  of  the  Keformrrs  noticonhto  else- 
whnre  ;  It  O'-rupie*  a  similar  imnition  at  Baptism.  Confinnatlon. 
Matrimony,  and  Burial,  i.^.,  when  the  principal  or  ofwential 
cfliomony  has  been  partormod. 


removed  to  its  present  much  less  appropriate  position  in  1552, 
the  Prayer  of  '  Humble  Access  '  being  then  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  section  by  the  first  part  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  began  with  '  The  Lord  be  with  you,^  and  with  thy 
spirit,'  in  1549,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  ;  but  this  was 
omitted  in  1552.  It  is  now  much  broken  up,  and  other  traces  of 
unobjectionable  pre-Reformation  beliefs  and  practices  besides 
those  mentioned  have  been  obliterated.  In  particular  the 
beautiful  Epiclesis  of  1649  has  gone  :  '  With  thy  holy  spirit  and 
word  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
directions  for  the  manual  acts,  removed  in  1552,  were  brought 
back  in  1662. 

The  present  form  of  words  at  the  people's  Communion 
happily  combines  both  the  forms  of  1549  and  1552  and  dates 
from  1559  (see  above,  p.  206). 

The  seco?id  post-Communion  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was 
composed  in  1549  and  then  stood  alone,  but  is  now  (since  1552) 
an  alternative  for  the  prayer  of  oblation  (see  above). 

The  '  Gloria  in.  Excelsis '  in  1549  occupied  its  ancient  place 
between  the  '  Kyrie '  and  the  collect,  but  was  removed  in  1552 
to  the  end  of  the  service  ;  and,  though  this  position  is  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  it  may  justly  be  considered  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  our  worship. 

The  Blessing  (1649)  is  likewise  a  distinct  improvement  on  the 
rather  abrupt  ending  of  the  Roman  Mass  ('  Ite  :  missa  est '),  to 
which,  however,  since  1604  an  appendix  with  a  short  blessing 
has  been  added,  i 

The  last  six  collects,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
are  old  and  the  rest  date  from  1549,  were  originally  appointed 
for  use  '  after  the  offertory,  when  there  is  no  Communion,"  but 
may  now  be  used  at  other  times. 

(0  fioly  baptistn. — Of  the  three  offices  now  supplied  the 
first,  as  issued  ii]  1549,  was  mostly  derived  from  the  ancient 
services  considerably  uioditied  and  simplified.  From  the  first 
the  use  of  salt  and  the  Ephphaiha  were  omitted,  but  the  chief 
points  then  retained  and  now  since  1552  given  up  are  the 
exorcism,  the  anointing,  and  the  chrism ;  the  interrogations, 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  the  reception  into  the  Church  are, 
however,  still  kept.  The  novel  feature  is  the  insertion  of  the 
several  exhortations  suggested  by  Luther's  Baptismal  Book 
and  Hermann  of  Cologne's  Consultatio  (1643). 

A  second  form  (for  private  baptism  and  subsequent  reception 
into  the  Church,  if  the  child  survived)  also  appeared  in  1649 
and  has  always  been  retained  with  such  modifications  (esp.  in 
16(i2)a8  were  required  to  safeguard  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment and  also  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  first  office  as 
altered  in  1562. 

The  third  form  (for  baptism  of  adults)  was  inserted  in  1662 
(George  Griffith,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  being  the  chief  member 
of  the  committee  that  drew  it  up)  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
the  natives  in  our  'plantations'  (^colonies)  and  others  con- 
verted to  the  faith  (from  anabaptism,  etc.).  It  follows  the 
lines  of  the  first  ottice  with  such  atiaptations  as  are  appropriate, 
and  the  rubric  prefixed  definitely  rti'Oj»-nizes  (1)  that  the  bishop 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
'  i>er  se  vel  per  aliuni,'  and  (2)  that  fasting  as  well  as  instruction 
and  prayer  should  forn»  part  of  the  candidate's  preparation. 

(m)  Catechism.— The  former  part  was  drawn  up  and  issued 
in  1549  and  has  not  been  altered  since.  The  latter  part  (on  the 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel)  was  due  to  Overall,  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1603.  In  spite  of  certain  defects,-  which  need  rectifying, 
the  whole  is  a  valuable  manual  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

(n)  CoJiJirmation.—The  order  in  1549  began  at  *Our  help,' 
etc.,  and  included  the  signing  on  the  forehead  as  well  as  the 
laying  on  of  hanils ;  but  the  former  of  the.te  ceremonies  was 
abolished  in  1552  and  the  present  prayer  at  the  imposition  of 
liiinds  substituted  for  the  older  form.  The  preliminary  exhorta- 
tion, which  incorporates  the  H\ibstance  of  a  former  rubric  (and 
this  accounts  for  its  complete  inappropriatone.ss)^  together  with 
the  bishop's  question  and  the  answer,  were  not  added  till  1662. 
Tiiis  addition  has  had  the  unfortunate  efiect  of  obscuring  the 
true  meaning  of  the  rite  in  the  minds  of  many. 

(o)  Holy  matrimony.— Thin  otfice  has  remained  without  any 
change  of  much  importance  since  1649.  But  the  following  ore 
of  sutllcient  interest  to  be  noted  :  (1)  a  phrase  in  parenthesis 
'  after  bracelets  and  jewels  of  gold  given  of  tlie  one  to  the  other 
for  tokens  of  their  nuitrimony,' after  '  as  Isaac  ami  Rebecca '  in 
the  prayer  '  O  Kternal  God,'  etc.,  was  omitted  In  1562,  when  the 
words  in  the  rubric  which  suggested  it  were  also  omitted  :  'a 
ring,  and  other  tokens  of  spousnge  as  gold  or  silver ' :  (2)  the 
phrase  obnut  the  sending  of  *  thy  Angel  Uaphael  to  Tobias  and 
Sarah  the  danifhter  ()f  Uagiiel '  was  altered  to  the  sending  of 
'thy  blessing  upon  Alirabam  and  Sarah'  in  the  prayer  'O  God 
of  Abraham,'  etc.  (an  undoubted  improvement)  ;  (3)  the  phrase 
'loving  .  .  .  hvisband  '  in  the  prayer  "O  God  who,'  eU\,  was 
Bubntitutcd  In  1062  for  a  quaint  reference  to  the  wifely  virtues 
of  Itochel.  Rebecca,  and  Sarah  which  hud  Htoo<l  there  hitherto  ; 
(4)  before  the  address  In  1649  the  rubric  ran  :  'Then  shall  ho 
Iwglti  the  Communion,  and  after  the  (Josiiel  shall  be  said  a 
Sermon/  etc.,  whilst  another  rubric  required  the  nowly-marricd 
pernons  to  receive  the  Communion  thosamoday.    These  Indica- 

J  8oe  Fortesciic,  p.  392  IT. 

'J  E.ff.,  the  answer  does  not  usually  contain  the  gist  of  the 
qucHtion;  the  unity  of  (Jod  Is  not  cstabliHlied,  and  tliero  la  no 
mentir>n  of  the  C^hurch  and  its  constitution. 

H  Hen  F.  II.  Chose,  Con/irmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
London,  1909,  p.  13  n. 
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tions  of  the  retention  of  a  nuptial  mass  were  not  obliterated  till 
1662,  when  the  present  rubric  before  the  address  was  substituted, 
and  afterwards  it  is  only  stated  to  be  '  convenient '  (i.e.  suitable) 
that  they  should  communicate  at  the  first  opportunity. 

(p)  Visitation  of  the  fftcA:.— After  the  salutation  the  form  in 
1549  proceeded  with  Ps  143  (omitted  1652).  The  second  collect, 
'Hear  us,'  etc.,  made  mention  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  the 
captain's  servant,  and  Tobias  and  Sarah  preserved  from  danger 
by  the  angel,  in  1549 ;  the  last  reference  was  omitted  in  1552, 
and  the  other  two  in  1662,  when  the  present  form  was  adopted. 
The  second  part  begins  with  an  exhortation  and  proceeds  to 
an  examination  of  the  sick  person  with  a  view  to  his  confession 
and  absolution,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any 
weighty  matter  (on  the  lines  laid  down  also  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion Office  [see  above]).  Since  1662  the  sick  person  is  to 
I  be  moved '  to  do  this  ;  previously  it  had  been  left  to  his  own 
initiative.  The  form  of  absolution  here  is  naturally  more 
authoritative  and  personal  than  those  in  the  Daily  Offices  and 
at  Holy  Communion. 

The  third  part  consists  of  collect  (partly  old)  and  Psalm  71 
with  anthem  {'  O  Saviour, 'etc.)  and  blessing.  The  commendation 
to  God's  mercy  was  added  in  1682  and  also  the  appendix  (contain- 
ing four  well  written  though  somewhat  long  occasional  prayers). 
A  sei-vice  for  anointing  the  sick  if  desired,  which  was  mcluded 
in  1549,  has  been  omitted  since  1552. 

(q)  The  Communion  of  the  sick.— The  present  form  (with 
certain  alterations  in  1662)  has  been  in  use  since  1552,  when 
preservation  of  the  sacrament  for  the  sick  in  the  modified  form 
of  1649  was  abolished. 

(r)  Burial  of  the  dead.— The  present  form  dates  practically 
from  1562,  when  the  definite  expressions  of  prayer  for  the  dead 
and  the  provisions  for  Holy  Communion  made  in  1549  were 
omitted.  The  last  'collect'  was  originally  the  collect  at  the 
Communion.  The  alternative  Psalms  were  not  added  till  1662  ; 
and  the  lesson  was  then  transferred  to  its  present  place,  having 
previously  been  read  at  the  grave  between  the  anthem  ('  I 
heard  a  voice,'  etc.)  and  the  Lesser  Litany.  The  Grace;  was 
added  in  1662. 

(s)  Churching  of  women.— The  title  (1649)  was  '  Purification 
of  women,'  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1562.  In  the  first 
rubric  (1)  the  phrase  'decently  apparelled,'  added  in  1662,  is 
thought  to  refer  to  the  old  custom  of  wearing  a  veil,  which  had 
been  discarded  during  the  Commonwealth ;  (2)  the  words 
'convenient  place'  had  been  more  carefully  defined  as  'nigh 
unto  the  quire  door'  (1649),  or  '  nigh  unto  the  place  where  the 
Table  standeth '  (1662).  Ps  121  (1649)  was  replaced  by  Ps  116 
and  the  alternative  Ps  127  also  added  in  1662.  The  final  rubric 
shows  that  the  office  is  intended  as  the  woman's  preparation 
for  Communion. 

(«)  A  Commination  was  for  use  on  Ash  Wednesday  only  in  1649. 
The  present  title  was  given  to  the  service  in  1662.  when  it  was 
ordered  to  be  used  at  'divers  times  in  the  year.'  Its  use  on 
Ash  Wednesday  was  again  specified  as  well  in  1662. 

The  opening  address  advocates  the  restoring  of  the  primitive 
church  discipline  of  open  confession  and  penance,  which  had 
gradually  given  way  to  private  confession  (whether  occasional 
or  regular).  The  final  prayer  of  humiliation  by  minister  and 
people  is  called  an  'anthem  to  be  said  or  sung '  in  1549.  The 
special  form  of  Blessing  (from  Nu  S^is.)  „as  added  in  1662. 

(u)  Prayers  to  be  used  at  sea.— Those  were  first  inserted  in 
1C62,  though  some  provision  of  the  sort  had  been  made  pre- 
viously in  1644  by  order  of  parliament. 

(u)  The  Ordinal  (see  above,  p  206).— The  Preface  was  altered 
in  1662  (1)  better  to  guarantee  episcopal  ordination  after  the 
laxity  which  had  prevailed  during  the  Commonwealth,  (2)  to 
raise  the  age  of  deacons  from  21  to  23,  (3)  to  restrict  the  times 
of  ordination  usually  to  the  Ember  seasons. 

The  present  rubric  (1662)  orders  candidates  for  either  the 
diaconate  or  the  priesthood  to  be  '  decently  habited.'  The  exact 
meaning  of  this  is  doubtful ;  probably  it  was  intended  to  restore 
such  distinctive  clerical  attire  (e.g.,  cassock,  surplice,  and  hood) 
as  had  fallen  into  desuetude  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  is  how  it  is  now  interpreted.  In  1650  they  «  ere  to  wear  '  a 
plain  alb  • ;  in  1662  no  direction  is  given  at  all.  So,  too,  in  1650 
the  'Gospel  Deacon '  was  'to  put  on  a  tunicle'  (for  which  see 
also  the  4th  rubric  before  Holy  Communion  [1649J).  But  since 
1662  this  direction  has  been  omitted. 

The  special  petition  in  the  Litany  did  not  actually  mention 
either  the  deacon's  or  the  priest's  office  till  1662 ;  in  fact  the 
petition  was  omitted  altogether  in  1559. 

Since  1866  the  Oath  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  has  not  been 
administered  to  either  priests  or  deacons  during  the  service 

The  present  Gospel  (Lk  12a5«' )  at  the  Making  of  Deacons  was 
substituted  for  the  Gospel  of  the  day  in  1662. 

In  the  Ordering  of  priests  the  first  presentation  of  candidates 

came  after  '  Veni  Creator,'  which  followed  the  Gospel,  till  1662 

when  the  present  arrangement  was  made.  ' 

The  present  Epistle  (Eph  4'n'-)  was  substituted  for  two  others 

which  were  alternative,  in  1662. 

Jn  2Di9ff-  has  been  a  third  alternative  Gospel  (for  priests)  in 
1552,  but  this  was  omitted  in  1662  and  is  now  one  of  three 
alternatives  at  the  consecration  of  bishops. 

Veni  Creator.— Yhe  first  and  shorter  version  (in  all  proba- 
bility by  Cosin)  was  added  in  1662  and  ia  far  superior  to  the 
diffuse  anonymous  version  of  1660,  which  has  been  slightly 
touched  up  and  improved  since  then  but  is  very  seldom  used. 

The  Commission  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.' — The  very  impor- 
tant addition  '  for  the  Office  and  Work  of  a  Priest  .  .  .  hands ' 
was  made  in  1662. 

The  ancient  ceremony  of  handing  '  the  chalice  or  cup  with  the 
bread '  to  the  priests  has  been  omitted  since  1562. 
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In  the  Consecration  of  bishops  the  collect  was  added  and  the 
present  selection  of  Epistles  and  Gospels  was  mofle  in  1662. 
There  has  been  no  traditio  instrumentorum  since  1652  ;  in  1549 
the  bishop  elect  received  the  pastoral  staff  and  the  Bible  was 
laid  on  his  neck.  The  present  vaguer  injunction  (to  read  and 
be  a  good  shepherd)  was  substituted  in  1662.  In  15.60  he  was 
to  wear  a  surplice  and  cope  ;  so  likewise  were  the  bishops 
who  presented  him  (also  their  staffs) ;  in  1662  no  direction  was 
given  ;  the  present  rubric  '  vested  with  his  rochet '  was  added 
in  1662. 

(w)  Accession  service.— This  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  four 
State  services  (see  above,  p.  207).  The  present  revision,  which 
provides  three  separate  forms,  was  made  in  1901  and  is  on 
sound  liturgical  lines.  We  may  note  in  particular  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  method  of  pointing  preserves  the  composite 
character  of  '  Te  Deum.' 

{x)  The  Articles  of  Religion  (1671),  though  usually  printed  in 
the  volume,  form  no  proper  part  of  our  Prayer  Book. 

LlTERATUKE.— Of  the  large  number  of  books  that  have  been 
published  on  the  subject  only  some  of  the  more  practically 
useful  (and  mostly  more  modern)  are  here  mentioned. 

(a)  The  Irish  Prayer  Book,  1877  ;  the  Welsh  (onlya  tr.  from  the 
English),  1667  and  onwards  ;  the  Scottish,  1637  ;  the  Communion 
has  important  differences  which  have  undergone  various 
vicissitudes  (see  J.  Dowden,  Annotated  Scottish  Com.  Office, 
London,  1884);  the  American,  1789;  alterations  have  since  been 
made  in  1877,  1886,  1889,  and  1892. 

(6)  C.  Wheatley,  A  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  ed.  G.  E.  Corrie,  Cambridge,  1868 ;  W. 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicce*,  Oxford,  1846 ;  J.  H.  Blunt, 
Annotated  Book  of  Commmi  Prayer,  London,  1866  ;  F.  Procter 
and  W.  H.  Frere,  ISew  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'', 
do.  1902 ;  Teacher's  Prayer  Book,  ed.  A.  Barry,  do.  1882 ; 
Prayer  Book  Commentary,  ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  do.  1905 ;  J.  H. 
Maude,  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Comvum  Prayer,  do.  1899 ; 
Leighton  Pullan,  Hist,  of  Book  of  Com7non  Prayer,  do.  1900  ; 
E.  Burridge.  Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Church,  do.  1886  ;  W. 
E.  Scudamore,  Notitia  Eitcharistica^,  do.  1876 ;  J.  Dowden, 
Workmanship  of  the  Prayerbook^,  do.  1902,  Further  Studies  in 
the  Prayerbook,  do.  1908  ;  H.  B.  Swete  Church  Services  and 
Service-hooks  before  the  Reformation,  do.  1896  ;  The  Prayer 
Book  Dictionary,  do.  1912 ;  F.  E.  Brightman,  The  English 
Rite,  do.  1916 ;  Cranmer's  Liturgical  Projects,  ed.  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  1.  (1915J ;  W.  H.  Frere,  Some  Principles 
of  Liturgical  Reform,  London,  1911  ;  C.  Gore,  Body  of  Christ, 
do.  1901 ;  J.  'Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  do.  1901. 

C.  L.  Keltoe. 
PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEPARTED  (Christ- 
ian).— I.  The  custom  earlier  than  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine.— That  prayers  for  the  faitliful 
departed  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  history,  depend 
necessarily  on  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  inter- 
mediate state  between  death  and  judgment  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  existed  long  before  the 
doctrines  on  that  subject  were  developed.  Even 
in  comparatively  late  times  the  form  of  the  prayers 
for  the  departed  was  framed  before  the  teaching 
was  stereotyped.  The  only  thing  that  the  custom 
necessarily  assumes  is  that  the  departed,  or  some 
of  them,  can  make  progress  in  holiness  after  death 
and  before  the  Last  Day. 

The  custom  does  not  necessarily  even  assume  that  the 
departed  are  conscious ;  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  pro- 
gress might  be  made  by  an  unconscious  soul.  But  it  was  the 
practically  universal  belief  of  Christian  antiquity  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  good  and  bad,  are  conscious,  the  belief  being 
based  chiefiy  on  passages  such  as  the  promise  to  the  penitent 
robber  (Lk  2343),  the  descent  of  our  Lord  to  Hades  (1  P3i8f.  46 
etc.),  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  lO'^ff  ),  and  on  the 
desire  of  St.  Paul  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  at  home  with 
the  Lord,  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  (2  Co'  58,  Ph  123). 

This  article,  then,  will  not  deal  with  doctrines 
about  the  intermediate  state  except  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the 
historical  custom  of  prayers  for  the  departed. 

2.  Jewish  background  of  the  custom.— It  was 
only  in  the  two  centuries  immediatel}'  preceding 
the  Christian  era  that  Jewish  conceptions  about 
the  dead  were  developed.  But  in  2  Mac  12^'" 
we  find  prayers  for  the  departed  mentioned  and 
defended.  For  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  under  their  garment.s  were 
consecrated  tokens  of  idols  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  death,  their  companions  '  betook 
themselves  unto  supplication,  beseeching  that  the 
sin  committed  might  be  wholly  blotted  out ' ;  and 
Judas  Maccabseus  sent  alms  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  for  sin.  This  the  writer  justifies, 
because  of  the  resurrection :  '  If  he  were  not  ex- 
pecting that  they  that  had  fallen  would  rise  again. 
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it  were  superfluous  and  idle  to  pray  for  the  deaU.' 
This  book  is  an  abridgment  of  a  lost  work  by  Jason 
of  Cyrene  (2").  Jason  \vrote  c.  150  B.C.,  and  the 
abridgment  waa  made  between  that  date  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70).  The  passage 
in  question  probably  shows  the  e.xistence  among 
the  Jews  of  the  custom  under  consideration  in  the 
■2nd  cent,  before  our  era;  but  whether  Judas 
extended  it  beyond  the  limits  afterwards  approved 
by  the  Christians  (below,  §  6)  is  another  matter. 
That  Jews  inscribed  on  their  tombstones  words 
similar  to  '  Requiescat  in  pace.'  and  that  in  later 
times  (as  at  the  present  day)  they  habitually 
prayed  for  the  dead,  is  universally  agreed  ;  but 
the  dates  of  the  tombstones  are  uncertain  (for  the 
evidence  on  these  heads  reference  may  be  made  to 
Luckock,  After  Death?,  pp.  56-65).  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  Jews  would  never  have  borrowed 
the  custom  from  the  Christians.  This  is  a  line  of 
argument  which  history  shows  not  to  be  very  safe  ; 
but  in  this  case  we  have  the  evidence  from  2  Mac. 
for  the  early  existence  of  prayer  for  the  dead 
among  the  Jews.  We  must  not,  however,  push 
this  argument  too  far ;  the  practice  was,  almost 
certainly,  not  universal  among  the  Jews  at  the 
beginninij  of  our  era,  for  the  Sadducees  would  not 
have  used  it.  And  it  is  hazardous  in  any  case  to 
say  that  our  Lord  approved  everything  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Jews  which  He  did  not  condemn. 

3.  Early  Christian  evidence. — Tlie  silence  of 
the  very  earliest  ages  on  the  subject  is  someAvhat 
remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  custom 
was  in  existence  among  the  Jews.  Our  Lord  does 
not  refer  to  it.  A  phrase  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(2  Ti  1")  has  been  not  unnaturally  judged  to  be  a 
prayer  for  Onesiphorus  after  his  death  (see  the 
iMiitext,  v."4").  The  wording  is  not  much  more 
than  a  pious  wish :  '  the  Lord  grant  unto  him  to 
lind  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.'  The  lately- 
discovered  liturgical  portion  of  Clement  of  Rome's 
Epistle  to  the  Coriyithinns  (59-61),  though  it  con- 
tains intercessions  for  the  living,  has  none  for  the 
departed  (c.  A.D.  96).  The  Didnchr  (c.  a.d.  120  ?) 
in  its  prayers  at  the  agaiie  (or  eucharist)  only  jirays 
God  to  remember  His  Church  and  deliver  it  from 
all  evil,  perfect  it  in  His  love,  and  gather  it 
together  from  the  four  winils  (§  10) — a  petition 
which  must  by  its  wording  include  the  whole 
Church,  but  aoes  not  explicitly  mention  the 
(leparted. 

We  lind,  however,  copious  evidence  of  prayers 
for  the  departed  in  the  (:atac^oml>s,  usually  in  the 
simple  form  '  Mayest  thim  live  in  peace.'  or  tlie 
like.  There  are  some  inscriptions  a.sking  those 
who  come  to  the  catacombs  to  pray  for  the  deceased 
jier.son  (Swete,  in  JThSt  viii.  .502).  The  exact 
dates  of  these  are  uncertain,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly ancient.  An  inscription  in  I'hrygia 
gives  the  remains  of  the  epitaph  made  for  hiiiisidf 
by  AvirciuH  (Aberoius)  Marcellus,  bisliop  of  Hiero- 
polis,  in  the  2nd  century.  This  is  also  given  by 
other  authuriticH,  and  has  been  restored  by  Light- 
foot  (Atnmt.  Fathers,  pt.  ii.,  'Ignatius  and  I'oly- 
carp,''  London,  1S89,  i.  496) ;  it  conliiins  this  line  : 
'  Let  every  friend  who  olwerveth  this  pray  for  me' 
(the  e.vtaiit  inscription  breaks  olf  before  this).  For 
Herpetua's  prayer  for  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent,  see  Iwlow,  §  6.  Tertullian  {de  Mnruignm. 
10  \c  A.I).  217])  bases  an  argument  against  re- 
marriage on  the  fart  I  hat  the  widow  prays  for  hi^r 
deceaHed  liiisband  that  he  may  have  rofresliment 
and  fellowship  in  the  lirst  resurrection.  Of  later 
writers  it  is  nocosHory  to  mention  only  Ensobius, 
who  dcBcribes  how  all  the  people,  with  the  priesUt, 
prayed  for  ConslantincH  soul  after  his  death  (A.l). 
:i37;   Vila  Cnml.  iv.  71). 

4.  Prayer  for  the  departed  in  public  worship.  - 
ThJR    first   aii|>i'urH    in     Irjliillinn,    who.    however, 


does  not  treat  it  as  a  novelty  ;  and  for  some  time 
we  have  no  absolutely  certain  evidence  of  it  outside 
the  province  of  'Africa.'  We  read  of  eucharists 
for  the  departed  on  their  anniversaries,  '  as  birth- 
day honours,'  in  Tertullian  (de  Cor.  3,  de  Monoqam. 
10) ;  and  so  in  Cyprian  (Ep.  xxxix.  [xxxiii.]  3,  on 
the  ordination  of  Celerinns)  we  read  of  them  being 
ofl'ered  for  the  repose  even  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors on  their  anniversaries  (see  also  §  6  below). 
At  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  '  African  '  Arnobius 
speaks  of  the  Christian  churches  (conventicula)  in 
which  *  peace  and  pardon  are  asked  for  all  .  .  . 
for  those  still  living  and  those  freed  from  the  boni,! 
of  the  bodies'  {adv.  Gentes,  iv.  36).  Suuh  anniver- 
saries were  apparently  known  to  Origen,  who 
testifies  to  the  reading  of  Codex  Claromontanus  in 
Ro  12"  of  ^vfiois,  'memorials,'  for  xp^iaa,  'needs' 
[of  the  saints]:  but  some  think  that  this  passage 
is  due  to  Rufinus's  Latin  translation  and  not  to 
Origen.'  Two  references  in  the  Canons  of  Sippo- 
li/tus  (xxxiii.  [ed.  H.  Aclielis,  TU  vi.  4  (1889), 
§  169  f.],  and  in  E.  Hs.u\ef  a  Didascnliw  Apostolonim 
Fragme.nta  Veronensia  Latina,  Leipzig,  1900,  p. 
85),  which,  though  themselves  perhaps  of  the  4tli 
cent.,  yet,  if  so,  adhere  closely  to  a  3rd  cent. 
original,  attest  memorial  eucharists  for  the  departed 
at  the  time  when  thev  were  written,  and  perhafis 
100  years  earlier.  In  the  4th  cent,  memorial 
eucharists  are  constantly  attested  —  e.g.,  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi.  30  [c.  A.D.  375]),  which 
say  that  they  were  held  in  cemeteries  (so  the 
Verona  Fragments,  as  above) ;  in  pseudo-Pionius 
{Life  of  Poiycarp,  %  20  [Lightfoot,  iii.  4,>2]),  who 
says  that  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Bucolus  (Poly- 
carp's  predecessor  at  Smyrna;  early  2nd  cent.) 
'  they  offered  bread  for  Bucolns  and  the  rest' (we 
can  only  take  this  as  evidence  for  the  4th  cent., 
when  the  Life  was  written) ;  in  Ambrose  [d« 
E.tci'.ssu  Safyri,  i,  80,  ii.  6,  and  elsewhere),  who 
speaks  of  the  eucharists  on  the  solemn  anniversarie.s 
of  the  departed.  An  earlier  example  is  in  the 
Leucian  Acts  of  John,  which  speak  of  a  eucharist 
on  the  third  day  after  death  at  a  grave ;  but  the 
I  date  is  not  quite  certain.  Augustine  describes  the 
!  eucharist  at  the  grave  when  his  mother  MouicA 
I  was  buried  (Con/,  ix.  32  [12]),  and  says  that  it  wa« 
I  a  universal  custom,  because  eucharist  and  alms 
help  the  departed  {Serm.  clxxii.  2).  We  also  read 
of  an  agape,  or  commemorative  feast,  for  the 
departed  {e.g..  Can.  of  Hipp.,  lor.  vit.  ;  Apott. 
Const,  viii.  44 ;  see  also  art.  Agapk).  Ana  w« 
frequently  read  of  alms  being  given  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  dead  ;  in  the  Te.itamr.nt  of  our  Lord  {c.  a.d. 
350?)  they  are  taken  out  of  the  deceased's  posses- 
sions and  given  to  the  poor  that  he  may  be  profited 
(ii.  15,  23). 

As  the  earliest  written  liturgies  known  to  us  are 
of  the  4th  cent,  (but  see  below),  we  cannot  tell 
whether  the  departed  were  prayed  for  at  the 
ordinary  eucharists  before  that  time;  and,  indeed, 
the  intercessions  were  probably  developed  into 
lixod  forms  .somewhat  later  than  the  other  part<i 
of  the  service  (see  art.  Intkrck.s.sion  [Liturgical]). 
In  the  early  liturgy  known  as  the  Old  Ethiopic, 
which  some  Iwlieve  to  bo  a  translation  of  Ilip^Hi- 
lytiis's  littirgy  of  the  3rd  cent.,  there  is  no  inter- 
I'ession  given  (Hrightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
^^'estertl,  i.  189).  lint  we  find  the  departed  prayed 
for  either  in  the  '(Jreat  Interceasion '  or  in  the 
'  people's  prayers  '  given  in  the  Te.itament  of  our 
Lord,  by  <'yril  of  .(erusaloni  (A.n.  348),  by  Sar- 
apioii,  Inshop  of  TlimuiM  in  Egypt  (c.  A.D.  350),  in 
tlie  Aposlolir  Constitution. ^  (i)k.  viii.),  and  the 
Arabi.c   Dtda.icalia   {c.    A.D.   400?),   as  in  all   the 

1  Oritfoii  tu  clear  that  the  dflparteil  pray  (or  Die  living; — c.y.. 
Com.  i»i  /■■>.  0(/  R'tm.  ii.  4.  So  the  Tf^li^mml^  uf  Abraham, 
%  U,  a  work  protmbly  ot  the  2nd  ount.  a.  l>.  (i-d.  M.  It.  .laincfl,  is 
TV  il   !  |(\^inlirlll|fe,  1892).  p.  04). 
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<!ieat  Liturgies  of  the  I'ollowing  ages.  Saraiiion 
jilso  gives  a  prayer  for  the  departed,  to  be  used  at 
^  fnueral  (§  18). 

5.  Purport  of  the  prayers.— In  several  of  our 
authorities  the  language  is  severely  restrained, 
tlie  prayers  being,  as  in  Sarapion,  for  the  repose  of 
the  departed  in  'chambei's  (ra^dois)  of  rest'  and 
for  his  resurrection  '  in  the  day  which  thou  hast 
ordained,'  and  that  his  transgression  and  sins  be 
not  remembered  (§  18),  or,  as  in  the  prayer  which 
follows  the  recitation  (utto^oXt),  lit.  '  prompting')  of 
the  names  of  the  departed  at  the  eucharist,  for 
their  sanctification.  So  in  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  the  prayer  is  for  a  place  of  rest  and  remem- 
brance (i.  23,  35).  Note  especially  the  oration  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  on  his  brother  Cassarius  (c. 
A.D.  369).  He  prays  for  him  that  he  may  have  an 
entrance  into  heaven,  and  enjoy  'such  repose  as 
tlie  bosom  of  Abraham  aflbrds,  and  '  beliold  the 
choir  of  angels  and  the  glories  and  splendour  of 
sainted  men  and  share  their  joy,'  etc.  (§  17). 
Nothing  is  said  of  suffering  for  sin.  Compare  also 
Gregory's  oration  on  his  deceased  sister  Gorgonia 
(§  23).  Many  of  the  Great  Liturgies  have  an 
equally  restrained  prayer  for  the  dead  :  the 
Byzantine  'St.  Basil'  and  'St.  Chrysostom ' 
(Brightman,  i.  332,  388);  the  Greek  'St.  Mark' 
(Egyptian  [ib.  i.  129]),  which  asks  for  them  rest 
and  that  they  be  made  worthy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  for  ua  a  Christian  end  ;  the  Coptic  (ib. 
i.  170),  which  has  nearly  the  same  language,  but 
somewhat  amplified;  the  Greek  'St.  James' 
(Syrian  rite  [16.  i.  57]) ;  and  the  Armenian  (ib.  i. 
440). 

In  other  oases  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the 
departed  is  explicitly  prayed  for.  In  Amobius  we 
lind  the  first  instance  of  this  (above,  §  4),  though 
perhaps  he  means  '  pardon  '  for  the  living  and 
'  peace '  for  the  dead.  But  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
emphasized  by  Augustine  (Covf.  ix.  34  f.  [13];  he 
is  speaking  of  his  mother  Monica)  ;  and  so  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  41:  'that  God  .  .  . 
may  forgive  him  every  sin,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary '),  and  in  several  of  the  Great  Liturgies,  as  in 
the  Syriac  'St.  James'  (Brightman,  i.  95),  the 
E.  Syrian  'Addai  and  Mari'  (ib.  i.  265);  and  in 
the  West  in  the  Leonine,  Gregorian,  and  Gelasian 
sacraraentaries  (for  the  Gregorian  see  H.  A. 
Wilson's  ed.,  Henry  Bradshaw  Soc.  [London,  1915] 
p.  '209,  etc.).  Theodoret  tells  us  (HE  v.  36)  how 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  when  the  body  of  St. 
Chrysostom  was  brought  to  Constantinople,  laid 
his  head  against  the  bier  and  '  prayed  for  his 
parents  and  for  pardon  on  them  who  had  ignorantly 
sinned,  for  his  parents  had  long  ago  been  dead.' 
Augustine  (Enchiridion,  29)  uses  tne  word  '  pro- 
pitiation.' Cyril  of  Jerusalem  had  already  spoken 
of  '  propitiating  our  merciful  God  both  for  them 
[the  departed,  'though  they  be  sinners']  and  for 
ourselves'  (Cat.  xxiii.  [Myst.  v.]  10). 

6.  Who  were  prayed  for. — (a)  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Christian 
antiquity  as  to  whether  all  the  faithful  departed 
should  be  prayed  for,  or  the  martyrs  and  great 
saints  .should  be  excepted.  Cyprian  (Ep.  xxxix. 
[xxxiii.]  3)  speaks  of  offering  sacrifices  for  certain 
martyrs  '  as  often  as  we  celeorate  the  passions  and 
days  of  the  martyrs  in  the  annual  commemoration.' 
At  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.,  in  '  Africa,'  Amobius 
makes  no  limitation  (see  above,  §  4  :  '  for  all ').  In 
the  4th  cent,  also  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
prayers  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  23,  35), 
and  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  expressly  says  : 

'  We  make  our  memorial  on  behalf  of  rig-hteous  and  of  sinners ; 
on  behalf  of  sinners  praying  for  the  luercy  of  God,  and  on  be- 
half of  rigfhteous  and  fathers  and  patriarchs,  prophets  and 
apostles  and  evangelists  and  martyrs  and  confessors,  and 
bishops  and  anchorets  and  all  the  estate  (ra-yiuaro?)  [of  man], 
that  we  may  separate  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  order 


(r.i^fdjs)  of  men  by  meaiio  of  the  honour  jfiven  to  hini,  and  that 
we  may  render  worship  (ae'^a?)  to  him,  remembering  that  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  any  man  '  (ffcer. 
I XXV.  8). 

Already,  it  seems,  there  was  a  tendency  to  exalt 
the  greatest  saints  to  a  superhuman  position. 

In  Syria  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  mention 
assemblies  in  the  cemeteries  with  lections  and  with 
psalm-singing  {tfiAWovTti}  on  behalf  of  (uHp)  the 
martyrs  and  all  saints  who  have  fallen  asleep  (vi. 
30),  and  the  liturgy  in  bk.  viii.  explicitly  says : 

*  We  offer  to  thee  also  on  behalf  of  all  tfie  saints  who  from 
the  beginning  have  pleased  thee,  patriarchs,  prophets,  just 
men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,'  etc.  (ch.  12). 

In  the  era  of  the  Great  Liturgies  the  same  feel- 
ing still  survived  in  some  Churches.  The  Greek 
'  St.  Mark '  prays  for  rest  and  remembrance  for 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  others,  including  St. 
Mark  himself  by  name  (Brightman,  i.  128).  In 
the  Byzantine  rite  the  Greek  '  St.  Chrysostom ' 
and  the  Armenian  liturgy  have  an  almost  identical 
prayer  (ib.  i.  387  f.,  440).' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
some  circles  in  the  4th  cent,  to  abstain  from 
prayers  for  the  martyrs  and  the  greatest  saints. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  speaking  of  the  Great  Inter- 
cession in  the  eucharist,  makes  a  distinction  : 

'  We  commemorate  .  .  .  first  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  that  at  their  prayers  and  intervention  Gad  would 
receive  our  petition.  Afterwards  also  on  behalf  of  the  holy 
fathers  and  bishops  who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  and,  in  a 
word,  of  all  who  in  past  years  have  fallen  asleep  among  U8, 
believing  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  souls,  for 
whom  tne  supplication  is  put  up,  while  that  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice  is  presented  '  {Cat.  xxiii.  [Myst.  v.]  9). 

Augustine  (Serm.  clix.  1)  expressly  denies  that 
martyrs  are  prayed  for,  though  they  are  com- 
memorated at  the  altar ;  and  he  considers  that  it 
is  an  insult  (injuria)  to  pray  for  a  martyr,  '  to 
whose  prayers  we  ought  to  commend  ourselves.' 
And  we  see  the  same  feeling  in  several  of  the 
Great  Liturgies — in  the  Greek  '  St.  James '  (Syrian 
rite  [Brightman,  i.  47  f.]),  the  E.  Syrian  'Addai 
and  Mali'  (ib.  i.  264),  and  the  Abyssinian  Liturgy 
(ib.  i.  206,  208,  228  f.).  The  Coptic  takes  a  middle 
line  (ib.  i.  169).  It  asks  for  rest  and  remembrance 
for  all  the  great  saints,  including  the  'holy  Theo- 
tokos  Mary,'  but  goes  on  to  say  : 

'  Not  that  we  .  .  .  are  worthy  to  intercede  for  their  blessed- 
ness .  .  .  but  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  they  may  in  recompense  intercede 
for  our  poverty  and  weakness.' 

The  question  depended  much  on  whether  it  was 
believed  that  the  greatest  saints  have  already 
received  their  full  reward  or  await  it  at  the  Last 
Day.  That  they  have  already  received  it  is 
denied  by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  80)  and  Irenseus 
(Hcer.  V.  31).  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  55,  de  Res. 
Cam.  43)  makes  an  exception  only  in  the  case  of 
the  martyrs.  In  the  3rd  cent.  Origen  makes  no 
exception  (Horn,  in  Lev.  vii.  2 :  '  not  even  the 
apostles  have  yet  received  their  joy').  So,  indeed, 
Augustine,  though  with  some  hesitation,  makes 
the  Last  Day  the  time  for  all  the  faithful  to  re- 
ceive their  complete  reward  (Serm.  colxxx.  5). 
But  gradually  in  the  West  the  view  prevailed 
that  all  the  great  saints,  whether  martyrs  or  not, 
are  already  reigning  with  Christ,  and  ought  not 
to  be  prayed  for  (for  a  review  of  belief  on  this 
subject  see  A.  J.  Mason,  Purgatory,  pp.  81-96). 

(b)  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  of  no 
avail  to  pray  for  the  heathen  departed,  for  any  but 
the  baptized.  There  might,  indeed,  be  an  excep- 
tion, especially  in  times  of  persecution,  in  the  case 

1  This  article  is  not  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the  invoca- 
tion of  s.iints  ;  but,  as  an  illustl';ition  of  the  feeling  expressed  in 
these  authorities  that  all  the  faithful  departed  are  of  one  class, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  at  the 
present  day  habitually  invokes  the  prayers,  not  only  of  th« 
saints,  but  of  departed  relatives,  whether  they  were  especially 
saintly  or  not.  There  is  a  beautiful  poem  by  Alexis  Khomia- 
kolT,  asking  his  dead  children  to  pray  tor  him  (Birkbeclt,  Ruiftiti 
and  the  English  Church,  p.  21). 
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of  a  catechumen  who  desired  baptism  but  died 
before  he  could  receive  that  sacrament.  The 
Canons  of  Hippolyttis  (x.,  ed.  Achelis,  §  63)  say 
that  catechumens  are  already  '  Christians,'  and  so 
the  7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381).  The  former  work  (xix.  [101]),  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  (Sahidic,  §  44),  and  the  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  (ii.  5)  recognize  a  martyred  cate- 
chumen as  '  baptized  in  his  own  Idood.'  But,  gener- 
ally speaking,  only  the  baptized  were  prayed  for. 
Augustine  says  {Enchir.  29) :  '  We  offer  ...  for 
all  baptized  departed.'  We  do,  indeed,  read  that 
Perpetua  prayed  for  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who, 
as  we  gather  from  her  own  words,  was  unbaiitized, 
though  Augustine  denied  this.  A  similar  case  is 
found  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  (Swete, 
JThSt  viii.  502  f.).  Gregory  the  Great  prayed  for 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was  warned 
in  a  vision  not  again  to  pray  for  the  unbaptized 
(Lightfoot,  Iijnntius,  i.  5).  But  these  were  mere 
private  speculations,  which  did  not  represent  the 
ordinary  feeling  of  Christianity. 

For  those  who  died  in  wilful  sin  it  was  felt  that 
prayer  could  not  be  offered.  The  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (viii.  43)  say  that  one  will  never  help 
the  wicked  (a<Te^ii'),  even  though  he  gave  all  the 
goods  in  the  world  to  the  poor.  Augustine  (e/e 
Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  xxiv.  2)  says  that  prayers  are  not 
for  unbelieving  and  unholy  dead  ;  they  are  (Enchir. 
29)  neitlier  for  those  who  are  very  good  nor  yet  for 
those  who  are  very  bad.  In  the  3rd  cent.  Cyprian 
had  forbidden  the  eucharist  to  be  offered  tor  the 
soul  of  a  certain  person  who  had  seriously  trans- 
gressed an  ecclesiastical  rule  and  had  died  impeni- 
tent {Ep.  i.  [Ixv.]  2,  to  the  clergy  and  people  at 
Kurni). 

7.  Early  objectors  to  the  custom. — In  the  4th 
cent.  Aerius,  a  presbyter  in  Pontus,  the  fcmnder  of 
the  sect  named  after liim  (it  seems  scarcely  to  have 
survived  his  death),  protested  against  prayers  for 
the  departed.  We  learn  about  his  history  and 
hi.s  views  from  Epiphanius,  who  says  that  he  was 
alive  in  his  time  (H(rr.  Ixxv.  1),  and  from  Augus- 
tine (de  Hmr.  liii.).  He  had  been  disappointed  at 
not  being  made  bishop,  and  lai)aed  into  Arianism. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  the  eucharist ' 
'ought  not  to  be  offered  for  tliem  tliat  sleep.'  He 
adduced  as  the  reason  for  his  objection  the  danger 
of  a  man  leading  a  .sinful  life  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  .saved  from  punishment  by  the  prayers  of 
his  friends. 

Though  Aerius  is  the  only  person  in  antiquity 
known  iiy  name  who  objected  to  prayers  for  the 
departed,  there  must  have  been  others.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  .says  that  '  many  '  held  that  they  were 
protitless(tV((.  xxiii.  [My.il.\.'\  10);  and  the  language 
of  Augustine  (Enfhir.  29)  and  others  seems  to  imply 
that  the  question  wa-s  frequently  debated  in  the 
4th  century.  Yet  the  objection  cannot  have  been 
much  pre.ssed,  for  Augustine  (Serm.  clxxii.  2)  .says 
that  the  custom  was  universal,  and  Kpiphanins 
{Uasr.  Ixxv.  S)  traces  it  back  to  primitive  times. - 

8.  Mediaeval  Western  views. — As  doctrines  about 
the  intiHijiciIiato  state  developed  in  the  West, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  tentative  suggestions 
of  Augustine  and  the  visions  related  by  Gregory 
the  (jreat,  the  principal  aim  of  prayer  for  tlu^ 
dcpartod  came  to  be  the  deliverance  of  souls  from 
a  penal  purgatory.  The  schoolmen  discus.'icd  tli(^ 
matter  at  cnniiiderable  length.  Their  spiuMilatioiis 
concern  us  licre  imly  so  far  as  tlioy  resulted  in  the 

1  Tbi»  i*  clcarlj-  th«  nicanlnK.  At  Iht  tim«  irpoa^tifniv  ati<l 
Qfftrrf  were  \\wi\  ah«oliit«]y,  without  ft  NulistAntivu.  (IH  thp 
tc-hnlol  l«riiiii  tor  cnlibrnllnK  t*'"  eiinhnrlnt.  Soe  the  prmotit 
wr1t«r*i  AncUnt  Church  ftrtUm,  CAmbri'liri-,  IDIO,  p.  4H. 

*  On  the  luljject  ofprayorH  for  the  ^ie|>arl^•fI  reference  iiiny  hp 
inrwieto  a  loanie*!  fatefia  of  I'alriiitlo  and  liturgical  writinifii  (f»a 
far  nm  Ih^-v  ware  known  In  hlRilny)hy  Janii'n  UHHhcr,  an>hhUhop 
of  ArmaKh  (l«2/>  M).  roprinf'l  In  the  l>xloril  Tracli  dtr  Ihf 
Tinut  (Tranl  72,  Ixinilon,  ls:i7). 


particular  shape  taken  by  the  prayers.  When 
purgatory  was  conceived  as  a  place  of  punishment 
whose  tortures  differed  from  those  of  hell  only  in 
not  being  eternal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men's 
energies  were  directed  to  the  deliverance,  by 
prayer  and  alms,  of  their  friends  therefrom.  Yet 
the  prayers  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  service-books 
show  great  restraint,  and  do  not  reflect  popular 
beliefs  to  any  very  large  extent.  But  they  exhibit 
a  sadness  which  is  not  found  in  earlier  rites.  The 
keynote  to  the  Sarum  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  struck  by  the  opening  antiphon  : 

'Circumdederunt  nie  gemitus  mortis,  dolores  inferni  circum- 
dederunt  Die '  (see  W.  Maskell,  Motiutnenta  rUuatia  EecUsia 
Anglicance-,  0.\ford,  1882,  i.  142). 

The  popular  conceptions  about  purgatory  are  not 
necessarily  the  ofBcial  views  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  writers  of 
repute,  the  only  statement  which  is  of  faith  in 
that  communion  is  that  '  there  is  a  purgatory  and 
that  the  souls  detained  in  it  are  helped  by  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful'  (Creed  of  Pope  Pius  v.). 
The  Council  of  Trent  (Canones  et  Decreta,  sess. 
xxii.  §  2)  says  that  the  eucharist  is  offered  '  for  the 
departed  in  Christ  not  yet  fully  cleansed';  and 
sess.  XXV.  (decree  on  purgatory,  A.D.  1563)  has  the 
words  just  quoted  from  the  Creed,  adding  'especi- 
ally the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar,'  and 
enacting  that  a '  sane  doctrine  of  purgatory,  handed 
down  from  the  holy  fathers  and  sacred  councils,  is 
to  be  believed  and  taught.'  The  last  words  prob- 
ably are  meant  to  rebuke  the  extravagances  of 
some  popular  teaching. 

9.  The  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation 
took  a  middle  course.  In  the  ^'irst  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  (1549)  there  were  explicit  prayers 
for  the  departed.  But  since  1552  these  have  been 
removed  from  the  public  services  ;  the  only  relics 
of  them  remaining  are  the  petitions  in  the  Com- 
munion Service  (perhaps  purpo.sely  left  ambiguous) 
that '  we  and  all  tny  whole  Church  may  obtain  remis- 
sion of  our  sins,'  etc.,  and  (in  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant)  that  '  with  them  (the  departed) 
we  may  be  partakers  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom  '  ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  title  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  contents  of  the  prayer,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  the 
Burial  Service  there  is  a  praj'er  '  that  we,  with  all 
those  that  are  denarted  in  the  true  faith  of  thy 
holy  Name,  may  liave  our  perfect  consummation 
and  bliss,'  etc.  But,  while  thus  removing  explicit 
jirayers  for  the  departed  from  its  Prayer  Book,  the 
Church  of  England  declined  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice in  itself.  In  the  original  draft  of  art.  xxii.  it 
was  proposed  to  do  so,  but  the  condemnatory  words 
were  struck  out  (.see  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  The  Thirty- 
nine  Arlii-lfs,  London,  1897,  p.  537  f.).  And  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  IS.VJ  expressly  declared  that 
the  First  Book  of  1. '549  was  'a  very  godly  order, 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  (Jod  and  tlie  primitive 
Church.'  In  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  homily  on  prayer  repudiates 
[irayers  for  the  dead  ;  and  this  book  is  said  by 
art.  XXXV.  to  'contain  a  go<lly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,'  tlwnigh  all  its  opinions  are  not  necessarily 
the  ollicial  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
position  of  that  Church  is  thus  a  mediating  one. 
It  neither  comniands  nor  condemns  the  jiractice, 
and  leaves  it ,  as  far  as  private  ))ractice  is  concerned, 
to  the  discrcl-ion  i>f  its  members. 

10.  The  Westminster  Confession. — This  was 
adopted  as  a  standanl  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
.Xssembly  in  Scotland,  A.D.  1647.  It  takes  a  very 
precise  hne  on  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion.    It  says: 

'  I'rayor  is  to  ho  nindn  .  .  .  for  all  aortii  of  men  livlnir,  or  that 
Hhftll  live  hrri'[ift<*r ;  lint  not  for  the  dfn'l.  nor  for  llinHpof  whom 
it  mav  be  known  tliiit  they  have  Hinne<l  the  Hin  unto  death ' 
(xxi.  4). 
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The  same  statement  (witli  a  sliL'ht  difference  of 
\vordin<,')  is  found  in  the  Larger  Catechism  of  1648 
(qu.  182),  but  is  not  contained  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  same  date.  Already  in  1580  the 
Scottish  National  Covenant,  when  denouncing  (in 
the  strong  language  of  the  day)  '  tliat  Roman 
Antichrist,'  had  repudiated  among  many  other 
things  'his  purgatory  prayers  for  the  dead.' 

The  reason  for  the  proliibition  of  prayers  for  the 
departed  in  the  Westminster  Confession  is  seen  in 
its  teaching  as  to  the  state  of  the  faithful  after 
death.  All  progress  after  death  is  denied.  After 
saying  that  at  death  man's  soul  does  not  die  nor 
sleep,  it  goes  on  : 

'  The  Bouls  of  the  righteous,  being  then  (at  deathj  made  per- 
fect in  holiness,  are  received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where 
they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the 
full  redemption  of  their  bodies  :  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are 
cast  into  heU.  .  .  .  Besides  these  two  places  for  souls  separ- 
ated from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none' 
Jxxxii.  1). 

Very  similar  is  the  wording  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism (qu.  86).  The  well-known  words  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (qu.  37)  are: 

'The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in 
holiness  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory ;  and  their  bodies, 
being  still  united  to  Obrist,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the 
resurrection.' 

This  may  be  taken  to  be  the  general  teaching, 
not  only  of  Presbyterians,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  other  Protestant  communities  throughout  the 
world.  Luther,  however,  favoured  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  departed  (see  S.  C.  Gayford, 
The  Future  State,  London,  1903,  p.  58). 

II.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.— The  teach- 
ing of  this  Church  remains  much  the  same  with 
regard  to  prayer  for  the  departed  as  that  of  the 
Greek  Fatners  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  It  is 
remarkably  cautious  in  refusing  to  dogmatize.  The 
eminent  Russian  layman,  Alexis  Khomiakoff, 
remarks  (Birkbeck,  p.  217  f.) : 

'  Each  person  owes  his  prayers  on  behalf  of  all,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  even  those  who  are  as  yet  unboi-n.  .  .  .  VVedonot 
acknowledge  purgatory,  that  is  the  purification  of  souls  by 
sufferings  from  which  they  may  be  redeemed  by  their  own 
works  or  those  of  others.  .  .  .  Who  will  forbid  us  to  pray  [God] 
to  glorify  his  saints  and  to  give  repose  to  his  elect?'  (see 
above,  §  6). 

The  official  treatise  On  the  Duty  of  Parish 
Priests  (§  16  [Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  the  Russian 
Church,  p.  281])  says  that  we  ought  to  pray  for  the 
departed  in  the  hope  and  faith  of  the  resurrection 
of  them  that  sleep,  and  bases  this  teaching  on 
Bar  3"-,  2  Mac  12*'*-,  and  on  apostolic  and  primi- 
tive tradition.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (or  Beth- 
lehem, A.D.  1672)  went  farther  than  Khomiakoff 
and  most  Eastern  theologians  would  approve. 
'The  doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire  has  never  been 
recognized  or  admitted  in  the  Eastern  Church ' 
(Duckworth,  Greek  Manuals,  p.  63) ;  but  the 
Synod,  which  was  held  at  a  time  when  the  Eastern 
Church  was  largely  under  Roman  influence,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  some  sort  of  punisliment  in 
purgatory  for  a  certain  number  of  sinners,  and 
affirmed  that  '  they  are  released  by  God's  goodness 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  priests  and  the  bene- 
factions done  in  the  name  of  the  departed  by  their 
kinsfolk,'  and  that  for  this  the  eucliarist  is  '  of 
especial  avail '  ;  '  but  the  time  of  their  release  we 
know  not'  {ib.  p.  64  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  Arch- 
bishop Philaret  of  Moscow,  the  autlior  of  the 
Longer  Catechism  of  the  Russian  Church  in  its 
]iresent  form,  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
purgatory  in  which  souls  have  to  pass  through 
tiery  torments  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  blessed- 
ness (Headlam,  Teaching  of  the  Russian  Church, 
p.  17).  And  the  Catechism  itself  (Blackmore, 
p.  98  f.)  says  nothing  of  any  punishment  even  for 
those  who  have  died  \vithout  having  had  time  to 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,  but  affirms 
that  they  may  be  aided  towards  the  attainment  of 


a  blessed  resuiTection  by  prayers,  eucharists,  and 
works  of  mercy  ottered  for  them.  It  says  of  all 
the  righteous  dead  tliat  they  '  are  in  light  and 
rest  with  a  foretaste  of  eternal  liappiness,'  while 
the  wicked  '  are  in  a  state  the  reverse  of  this ' ;  the 
righteous  do  not  attain  to  perfect  happiness  till  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

12.  The  Separated  Churches  of  the  East — The 
service-books  of  these  communities  have  already 
been  dealt  with,  in  reference  to  prayer  for  the 
departed  (§§  5,  6).  We  may,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion notice  a  very  remarkable  custom  which  is 
found  among  both  the  Armenians  and  the  E.  Syrians 
(Nestorians),  namely  that  of  animal  sacrifices. 
These  seem  to  be  properly  memorials  of  the  dead 
(for  the  custom  among  the  E.  Syrians  see  A.  J. 
Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne,  The  Catholicos  of  the 
East,  London,  1892,  p.  334  ;  for  the  Armenians 
see  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Bituale 
Armenorum,  Oxford,  1905,  pp.  54-60).  This 
custom  appears  to  be  a  curious  survival  of 
paganism. 

Literature. — A.  J.  Mason,  Purgatory,  tke  State  of  the  Faith- 
ful Departed,  Invocations  of  Saints,  London,  1901 ;  H.  B. 
Swete, '  Prayer  for  the  Departed  in  the  first  four  Centuries,'  in 
JThSt  viii.  [1907]  60Off.  ;  H.  M.  Luckock,  After  Death', 
London,  1881 ;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  Prison^,  do. 
1886,  ch.  ix.  f. ;  F.  G.  Lee,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  for 
the  Departed^,  do.  1876  ;  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  i.,  Oxford,  1896  (for  the  Eastern  liturgies); 
W.  E.  Scudamore,  art.  *  Obsequies  of  the  Dead,*  in  DCA  ; 
P.  J.  Toner,  art.  'Dead,  Prayers  for  the,'  in  CE  iv.  663 ff.; 
R.  W.  Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845 ;  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  Russia  and  tht  Engiish  Church, 
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A.  J.  Maclean. 
PRAYER-WHEELS  (or  'magical  wheels').— 
This  name  is  applied  to  wheels  or  cylinders  which 
are  made  to  revolve  in  the  expectation  of  spiritual 
or  magical  profits.  Sometimes  they  are  actual 
wheels,  hung  in  a  teniple  and  turned  by  hand  or 
by  means  of  a  cord.  To  this  category  belong  the 
small  metal  wheels  fixed  in  the  wooden  pillara 
at  the  entrance  of  certain  Japanese  pagodas.' 
Such  also  are  the  so-called  '  wheels  of  fortune,' 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  attached  to  the 
pillars  of  some  Breton  churches.  Worshippers 
are  allowed  to  turn  these  on  payment  of  a  few 
pence  for  behoof  of  a  saint  whose  image  is  placed 
alongside,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  '  Saint  of 
the  Wheel '  (Santic-ar-rod).  The  Japanese  wheels 
have  metal  rings,  which  slide  along  the  sjiokes  and 
make  a  silvery  sound.  The  Breton  wheels  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  means  of  the  small  bells 
with  which  they  are  decorated.  The  use  of  these 
instruments  is  of  long  standing  in  the  Church. 
According  to  the  Monasticon  Anriliranum,  St. 
Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  10th  cent., 
introduced  into  his  cathedral  a  wheel  of  gilt  metal, 
all  covered  with  little  bells  ( '  tintinnabulis  plenara '), 
which  was  made  to  revolve  on  saints'  days,  to 
increase  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  ('ad  inajoris 
excitationem  devotionis').^  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  grammarian  Dionysius  of  Thrace  notes 
'  the  wheels  which  are  revolved  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods.''  Plutarch  and  Heron  testify  to  their 
presence  in  Egyptian  temples  of  a  late  period. 
Plutarch  makes  them  a  symbol  of  the  instability 
of  human  things,*  Heron  an  instrument  of  purifi- 
cation :  '  Below  the  colonnade  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  are  placed  movable  bronze  wheels,  which 
are  turned  by  those  entering,  in  the  belief  that  the 
bronze  purifies. '° 

1  See  illustration  in  Simpson,  The  Buddhist  Praiing-M'heel, 
p.  116. 

3  Monasticon  Anglieanum,  ed.  W.  Dugdale,  London,  1G55, 
p.  1114. 

3  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  668.  *  Numa,  xiv. 

&  Veterum  MathenuUicorum  Opera,  Paris,  1693,  p.  220. 
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Again,  the  instruments  used  may  be  cylinders, 
or  rather  cylindrical  boxes,  containing  texts  or 
saored  object.s.  Such  are  the  praying-nulls,  which 
have  assumed  special  importance  among  the  Hud- 
dliiat*  of  the  Xorth.  The  smallest  ones  are  bob- 
bins, often  of  silver,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle, 
wliich  the  lamas  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
wrUt  keep  steadily  revolving  for  whole  days, 
while  they  repeat  the  invocation  engraved  on  the 
surface — generally  the  famous  formula,  Om  mani 
padine  Huth,  '  O  the  jewel  in  the  lotus!'  Other 
cylinders,  of  a  larger  size,  generally  of  wood 
painted  in  bright  colours,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lamaseries.  Passers-by  make  them 
revolve  by  means  of  a  handle  which  returns  to  the 
hand,  making  a  bell  ring  several  times.  As  many 
as  300  of  these  wheels  may  be  found,  placed  side 
by  side  like  barrels  in  a  beer-cellar.'  Some  are  of 
such  a  size  that  it  requires  several  persons  to  set 
them  in  motion.  The  traveller  G6rard  saw  one  at 
the  monastery  of  Sunum  which  carried  108  lighted 
lamps.  Otherscontain  shrines, image8,and  prayers, 
and  occasionally  a  number  of  manuscripts.  Each 
revolution  confers  on  the  worshipper  the  same 
spiritual  benetits  as  the  reading  of  all  the  texts. 
Miss  Gordon  Gumming  fovmd  some  in  .lapan  which 
were  veritable  libraries — '  circulating  libraries,'  as 
William  Simpson  wittily  called  them.-  Gabriel 
Bonvalot  mentions  having  encountered,  in  the 
monastery  of  Dotou,  100  large  bobbins,  each  lon- 
taining  10,000  invocations.  As  a  few  minutes 
suffice  to  revolve  the  whole  In  succession,  one  may 
thus  rapidly  gain  the  benefit  of  the  indulgoncos 
attached  to  the  recitation  of  1,000,000  formulse." 

In  the  Himalayas  these  mills  are  often  erected 
above  a  rusliin^;  stream,  which  turns  unceasingly 
a  wheel  with  blades  dipping  into  the  water.  It 
appears  that  the  merit  mechanically  engendered 
by  these  applications  of  natural  forces  goes  to  in- 
crease the  kamui  of  those  who  constructed  the 
apparatus.  E.  R.  Hue,*  Gilmour,  and  W.  W. 
Rockhill'  report  that  among  the  Mongols  there 
are  mills  maae  of  paper  and  hung  in  the  tents  over 
the  lireplace  in  such  a  way  that  tliey  may  be 
set  in  motion  bj'  the  displacement  of  the  heated 
air. 

Such  is  the  fashion  in  which  the  Buddhists  of 
the  Northern  school  have  materialized  the  '  wheel 
of  the  Law,'  the  Dharmac/uikra,  the  chain  of 
causes  and  ell'ects.  There  is  no  menti<m  of  pray- 
ing-mills in  the  oldest  liuddhist  treatises.  Nor 
are  these  instruments  Uiiown  among  tlie  Buddhi.sts 
of  the  South.  Nevertheless  the  symbol  of  the 
wheel  was  in  very  early  times  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  followers  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  to  be  seen 
on  Buddhist  monuments  prior  even  to  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  of  the  Master.  The 
wheel  figures  in  tlie  oldest  Buddhist  sculptures,  in 
the  place  of  honour  upon  altars,  where  it  receives 
the  homajje  of  the  faithful.*  A.  Cunningham 
supposed  Uiat  it  rcprt-.enfed  the  Buddha  himself.'' 
But  it  is  more  probaldc  tliat  it  personified  his 
teaching,  the  '  wheel  which  he  set  in  motion  for 
the  salvation  of  humanity,'  by  the  revelation  of 
the  I'our  Great  Truths  in  his  famous  sermon  at 
Kenares. 

I  J.  Otlmoor,  Ariuma  tfm  Ucngnit,  LoodOD,  n.d.,  p.  164. 
'  P.  21. 

'  AcniMi  ThiM,  Kn);.  tr.,  London,   I8tfl,  11.   170;    Tour  du 
mmuU,  llii.  (ISni)  :<'.KI. 
<  TravfU  in  Tartarn,  Knit,  tr.,  U>ndon  (1862],  vol.  I.  i:h.  Ix. 

•  JH'JS  tor  May,  ISM,  p.  «ia. 

•  J.  K'TtpjMon,  Tru  and  S^rjirnt  Wartthip,  Loudon,  1608,  pi. 
>liil.  n^.  I. 

'  Miiia  ri/jMi,  London,  18(i4,  p.  !i61!. 


We  may  suppose  that  the  Buddhists  have  com- 
bined their  symbolism  of  the  wheel  with  a  magical 
rite  previously  practised  either  by  the  Scytliian 
races  of  Central  Asia  or  by  the  Brahmans  of 
Northern  India.  In  support  of  the  former  of  these 
conjectures  use  may  be  made  of  the  circumstance 
that  on  a  coin  of  the  Indo  -  Scythian  king 
Hoerkes  or  Hdvichka  this  monarch  holds  in  his 
hand  a  spindle-shaped  object  in  which  some  have 
thought  to  recognize  a  praying-mill.'  On  the 
other  hand,  William  Simpson  has  found  in  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana  a  text  which  shows  be- 
yond question  that  the  Br&hmans  revolved  chariot- 
wheels  horizontally  around  a  stake  fixed  in  the 
ground,  while  they  chanted  a  hymn  from  the 
Samaveda  in  honour  of  the  sun-god  Savitri.' 

What  was  the  original  purpose  of  this  rite? 
The  wheel,  which  has  a  round  shape,  and  which 
implies  a  movement  of  translation  in  space,  has 
everywhere  been  one  of  the  images  most  fre- 
quently employed  to  represent  the  sun.  The 
latter  is  calleci  by  the  Latins  rota  altivolans,' 
in  the  Edda  '  the  beautiful  wheel '  {fagravel),*  by 
the  Celts  '  the  luminous  wheel '  {roth  fail),'  and 
the  Rigveda  invokes  the  god  who  directs  '  the 
golden  wheel  of  the  sun.'*  The  wheel  thus  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  the  regular  course  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  of  the  celestial  or  cosmic  order, 
the  rita.  Another  passage  of  the  iiijiwerfr* '  speaks 
of  it  as  '  the  immortal  wheel  which  nothing  stops, 
on  which  all  existence  depends.'  It  was  this  sym- 
bolism that  the  Buddhists  applied  to  their  '  wheel 
of  the  Law,'  with  its  thousand  spokes,  the  Dharma- 
chakra,  '  that  wheel  which  not  by  any  Sahmana 
or  Brahman,  not  by  any  god,  not  by  any  Brahma 
or  Mara,  not  by  any  one  in  the  universe  can  ever 
be  turned  back  ! '  *  All  observers  agree  in  stating 
that  the  praying-mills  must  turn  in  the  direction 
followed  by  t^ie  sun.* 

On  the  principle  of  imitative  magic,  to  revolve 
the  wheel  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun's 
covirse  is  to  facilitate  or  assure  the  beneficent 
movement  of  the  sun,  and  thus  to  secure  general 
luck,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  circumambulation 
(q.v.).  Hence  the  popular  customs,  described  by 
Mannhardt"  and  tlaidoz,"  in  which  the  inliahi. 
taiits  of  certain  districts — in  Germany,  France,  and 
England— may  be  seen  driving  a  wheel,  sometimes 
set  on  fire,  across  the  fields.  As  Mannhardt  main- 
tains, this  is  simply  a  solar  charm,  intended  to 
secure  an  abundant  liarve-st. 

Finally,  mention  must  he  made  of  certain  forms 
of  rattles  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  magical  instruments,  they 
resemble  in  construction  the  invocation-cylinder, 
but  they  belong  to  quite  a  different  symholism. 

LiTKiiATi'RR.— C.  F.  Gordon  Cuniniiiic:,  *The  Wheol  as  a 
.Ivmliol  in  Ri'lifc'ion,'  in  fScribnr.r'ii  MonihTy,  xxii.  11881]  7SSff.  ; 
William  Simpson,  Th«  BvddhiHt  I'rayin<j-\Vhf«l,  liondon, 
18'Jil ;  H.  Gaidoz,  *  Le  Dieii  ifauloin  du  Holeil  et  lo  Hyiubolistne 
de  lu  roue,' ill  liA  in.  iv.  [1884] ;  Goblet  d'Alviella,  '  Moulinii 
K  priiires,'  in  lirtnta  d*  V (Tn\vert*iti^  dr  RntXfllrs,  1807,  and  '  L«l 
KoiinB  syinboliqtii'H  d*  I'anoienne  b^yptc,'  in  Ituflrtindgt'Aea- 
demit  rayalt,  Brumeli,  18K9.         GoUl.KT  D'ALVIBLLA. 


'  Tills  Identiflcalion  is  (juentioned  by  Percy  Onrdner,  who 
reprodiic«H  tlicctiin  in  his  Ijniian  Coing  in  Ih*  Brtttxh  Muatutn, 
'  iireck  and  Scylhiu  Kings  of  [tactria  and  India,'  London,  ltj6tf, 
pi.  xxvll.  no.  16. 

»  V.  I.  r>.  usilBxn.  (18»4122t.). 

'  liUori'iiuB,  dt  Rtr.  Mat.  v.  4S4. 

4  J.  liriiiini,  Tfulonit  Mythology,  tr.  ,i.  S.  Slallyliraai,  Ijundon, 
1882-88,  ii.  701  f. 

°  J.  Ithra,  CtUie  Htathtndmn'i,  London,  18n2,  p.  214. 

•  V.  vl.f.6.  'v.  I.  104.  •."{«/•;  xl.  lieoOI  168  f. 

"  J.  (kiitina,  lUligion  in  China*,  London,  1878,  p.  298. 
'"  liA  III.  Iv.  14  ft. 
<i  Dtr  liaumkullut,  Barlln,  I87»,  p.  610. 
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PREACHING  (Chrwtian).  —  I.  The  early 
Church.  —  From  the  accounts  of  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  NT,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  can  be  gathered  that  great 
liberty  of  prophesying  was  alloweil  in  the  meetings 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  altliougli  there  was  a 
general  understanding  that  the  prompting  tospealt 
should  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  early  as 
the  Diclache  the  '  prophets '  are  mentioned  as  a 
separate  class,  the  members  of  which  wandered 
from  community  to  community  in  the  exercise  of 
their  gift ;  but  already  their  inspiration  was  so  far 
from  being  above  suspicion  that  the  churches  were 
coming  to  be  better  satisKed  with  any  authentic 
light  they  could  receive  from  their  own  elders  than 
with  the  illumination  afforded  by  those  wandering 
stars.  This  tendency  was  increased  by  the  growing 
sense  of  the  inexliau.stible  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
spiritual  power  lodged  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the 
canon  of  which  was  gradually  forming.  From  the 
■ynagogue  the  Church  had  inherited  the  practice 
Hi  reading  aloud  the  sacred  writings  and  attaching 
to  this  reading  the  word  of  exhortation.  When 
the  Christian  community  had  the  whole  of  the  NT 
and  the  O T  thus  to  draw  upon,  it  could  not  lack 
the  bread  of  life,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  attention 
or  skill  were  given  to  the  application  of  wliat  had 
been  read  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. At  all  events  the  tirst  form  of  preaching 
was  hoiniletical,  a  homily  being  a  running  com- 
mentary on  a  passage  read.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  the  form  of  instruction  given  at  the  tirst 
college  for  the  training  of  preachers,  the  Catechet- 
ical School  of  Alexandria,  of  which  Clement  and 
Origen  were  the  shining  lights.  Many  of  Origen's 
homilies  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  they  show 
how  boundless  a  thesaurus  of  truth  he  was  sensible 
of  posses.sing  in  the  Word  of  God,  though  the 
heritage  left  by  him  to  succeeding  ages  was  sadly 
vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  the  allegorical 
method,  wliich  tempted  nimble  wits  into  excessive 
ingenuity,  but,  in  incompetent  hands,  could  make 
almost  any  passage  of  Scripture  mean  almost  any- 
thing. 

During  the  first  300  years  of  its  existence  Christ- 
ianity, in  spite  of  the  persecution  to  which  it  was 
subjected,  made  more  rapid  progress  than  it  has 
ever  done  since ;  yet  the  names  of  outstanding 
preachers,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  are  so 
few  iliat  it  cannot  have  been  by  this  means  that 
success  was  gained.  It  was  rather  by  a  kind  of 
preaching  which  has  been  too  little  practised  in 
subsequent  centuries,  but  will  have  to  be  redis- 
covered if  the  world  is  to  be  fully  evangelized.  At 
the  first  the  gospel  was  so  intense  a  blessedness 
that  no  one  who  heard  it  with  faith  could  keep  the 
secret  to  himself.  Neighbour  told  it  to  neightx)ur, 
slave  to  fellow-slave  ;  tlie  sailor  carried  it  to  every 
shore  visited  by  his  ship,  and  the  soldier  communi- 
cated it  even  to  the  enemy  whom  he  had  conquered 
on  the  field  of  battle.  .lustin  Martyr,  after  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  continued  to  wear  the  philosopher's 
cloak,  because  this  gave  him  access  to  tliose  to 
whom  he  'talked'  the  gospel,  and  the  verb  'to 
talk '  is  a  good  name  for  preaching  in  the  NT. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. — When,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.,  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  immediately 
took  place  a  great  revival  and  extension  of  preach- 
ing ;  for  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  confine  such 
testimony  to  the  places  where  the  myrmidons  of 


Muslim  (D.  S.  Maegoliouth),  p.  221. 


persecution  could  not  find  the  worshippers,  but, 
under  imperial  auspices.  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship, of  growing  size  and  magnificence,  rose  all 
over  the  empire.  The  first  Christian  emperor 
himself  set  an  example  of  preaching,  like  a  well- 
known  imperial  figure  of  the  present  day  ;  and,  as 
at  least  one  of  his  eftbrts  has  come  down  to  us,  we 
can  judge  of  their  quality  for  ourselves.  It  is  by 
no  means  bad  preaching  for  an  emperor.  Even 
the  apostate  Julian,  who  attempted  to  restore 
heathenism,  betrayed  his  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  preaching  by  exhorting  his  priests 
to  make  sermons  with  the  pagan  myths  for  texts 
and  by  setting  an  example  himself.  But  his 
attempt  was  very  soon  at  an  end  ;  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  Christian  emperors  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded  preachers  and  preaching  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  more  famous  became  as  much 
topics  of  conversation  at  court  as  favourite 
charioteers  or  actors  had  been  before  ;  and  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favour  preaching  attained  to 
a  notable  development.  The  4th  and  5th  centuries 
contain  many  outstanding  names,  the  greatest  of 
which  in  the  East  is  that  of  Chrysostom,  in  whose 
hands  the  homily  was  transmuted  into  an  oration, 
which  the  hearers  applauded  in  church,  as  they 
might  a  speech  in  a  political  meeting.  In  the 
West  the  greatest  preacher  was  Augustine,  whose 
sermons,  being  addressed  to  audiences  of  fishermen, 
were  more  simple  and  practical.  But  the  first 
impression  made  by  even  the  greatest  sermons  of 
that  age  is,  how  much  the  long  continued  exegesis 
of  the  Scriptures  through  the  Christian  centuries 
has  benefited  congregations ;  for,  in  explaining  the 
book  of  Acts,  e.g.,  the  humblest  preacher  has  now 
within  easy  reach  materials  far  more  true  to  the 
text  and  useful  to  the  people  than  were  at  the 
command  of  even  a  genius  like  Chrysostom,  who 
has  left  lectures  on  this  book  of  Scripture. 

Many  other  names  of  the  period  could  be 
mentioned,  such  as  Gregory  and  Basil  in  the  East 
and  Ambrose  and  Hilary  in  the  West,  to  show 
that  this  was  a  great  age  for  preaching  ;  and  it  has 
another  sign  of  distinction  m  the  appearance  of 
books  on  the  preacher's  art,  both  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  having  produced  examples  of  this  species 
of  literature.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
descent  of  the  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  then 
the  pressure  of  Muhammadanisra  from  the  east, 
nearly  squeezed  the  life  out  of  the  Church,  and 
preaching,  like  the  other  functions  of  her  life,  was 
reduced  for  centuries  to  the  lowest  terms.  Yet 
this  was  the  time  when  monasticisra  arose  and 
spread  with  extraordinary  ra]iidity  over  the 
Church,  occupying  territory  from  which  it  has 
never  since  been  wholly  dislodged ;  and  in  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries  preaching  obtained  a 
new  sphere  of  influence.  Monks  and  nuns  must 
often,  in  the  centuries  that  followed,  have  been 
unusually  intelligent  and  sympathetic  hearers,  and 
the  opportunities  thus  opened  up  to  a  spiritual 
and  gifted  preacher  may  be  inferred  from  the 
relation  of  Stau]iitz  to  the  youthful  Luther;  for 
this  worthy,  who  was  inspector  of  monasteries  in 
the  district  of  Thuringia,  must  have  made  use  of 
preaching  as  one  of  his  ordinary  activities.  A 
still  more  attractive  aspect  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Dark  Ages  is  that  of  the  missionaries  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  its  repellent  features,  this  was  one  of  the  great 
eras  of  missionary  progress,  when,  issuing  from 
the  monasteries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
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heralds  of  the  Cross  not  only  evangelized  the  tribes 
who  had  occupied  the  countries  of  S.  Europe,  but 
carried  the  gospel  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  north  out  of  which  the  invaders  had  couie. 
Names  like  those  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Colunibanus  and  St.  Gall,  are  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  in  the  remains  of  St. 
Boniface,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Ave  can  still  see  for  ourselves  the  kind  of  message 
with  which  they  operated.  It  was  a  message  of 
realism  and  terror ;  for  the  conditions  were  very 
rude  with  which  the  missionaries  had  to  deal.  Sin 
was  then  the  chief  theme  of  the  pulpit,  because 
there  was  abounding  iniquity  in  the  world  ;  and  it 
was  not  for  centuries  yet  that  preaching  learned 
to  deliver  in  its  fullness  the  gracious  message  of 
deliverance  from  sin. 

It  was  in  the  reaction  from  Muharamadanism 
that  the  sound  of  a  new  era  of  preaching  began  to 
be  heard  in  the  atmosphere  of  Europe.  Peter  the 
Hermit  '  preached  '  the  first  Crusade ;  and  the 
preacher  of  the  second  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  St.  Bernard,  usually  reckoned  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  sermons 
for  which  he  is  most  famous — those  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon — belong  not  to  popular  oratory  but  to  the 
preaching  of  the  monastery.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  multitude  had,  as  well  as  the 
romanticism  of  the  Crusades,  a  place  in  the  move- 
ments with  which  the  names  ot  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic  are  identified.  Preaching  was  one  of 
the  principal  instrumentalities  made  u.se  of  by 
both  of  these  reformers  ;  and  even  in  our  time,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  is  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  a  country  congregation  when  a 
stranger  in  the  graceful  garb  of  the  Dominican 
order  rises  in  the  pulpit,  as  a  visitor,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  incumbent.  Among  the 
Franciscan  preachers  Antony  of  Padua  and  Ber- 
tliold  of  llegensburg  are  the  foremost.  The  matter 
of  i)reaching  was  adapted  for  presentation  to  the 
general  mind  through  the  labours  of  the  School- 
men, not  a  few  of  whom  were  themselves  famous 
preachers  ;  and,  after  these  had  had  their  day,  the 
tiardne.ss  of  their  doctrine  was  softened  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mystics,  who  gave  to  the  pulpit 
some  of  its  very  greatest  names,  such  as  Eckhart 
and  Tauler.  The  chapters  of  the  Imitatio  Christi 
preserve  the  exquisite  blossom  and  flower  of  mon- 
astic preaching  at  its  best. 

3.  The  Reformation.— Immediately  before  the 
Reformation  preaching  suH'ered  in  mo.st  ])arts  of 
the  Church  a  sad  decline.  In  many  quarters  there 
was  hardly  any  preaching  at  all,  the  Christian 
religion  being  reclnced  to  a  mere  imgan  round  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  pilgrimages  and  penances. 
In  vain  did  councils  summon  tlie  clergy  to  their 
duty  ;  for  the  higher  clergy,  who  presided  in  such 
assemblies,  were  themselves  the  most  remiss  in  tlie 
discharge  of  this  function,  and  the  lower  clergy 
were  too  deeiily  sunk  in  ignorance  to  be  equal  to 
the  task.  The  description  of  the  preaching  of  the 
time  given  in  Thomas  McCrie's  Life  0/  John  Ktiux 
is  not  exaggerated,  and  it  may  be  applied  without 
hesitation  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

*  It  {•  difficult  for  uR  to  ooDcelve  ho^v  empty,  ridiculoiu,  and 
wretched  thosa  haraiiifiiL'R  were  which  the  ninnks  delivered  for 
■ermoni.  {.etfendary  tales  concerning  the  founder  of  Home 
relii^oue  order,  hin  wonderful  lanctity,  the  mirnclea  which  he 

Serformed,  hie  conibate  with  the  devil,  hin  watchiiiKe,  fnstin((fl, 
agelUtlone ;  the  virttiee  of  holy  water,  chriNm,  croiwinir,  and 
exorcism  ;  the  horrore  of  pur}(atory,  and  the  nuniberR  releaMod 
from  It  by  the  Int^rceRition  of  eonie  [Kiwerful  Kaint;  Iheae,  with 
low  JorUi,  tahlc-talk,  and  flreelrle  RCandal,  formed  the  favourite 
topic*  of  the  preai'-here,  and  were  served  up  to  the  people  infltead 
of  the  pure,  saliitarA',  and  suhlintc  d'K-trineR  of  the  Hittle '  (Th* 
WirkM  0/  Thimuu  McCrit,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1844,  I.  11). 

It  in  in  the  writings  of  Kranmus  that  we  see  most 
clearly  both  the  ludicrous  and  the  deplorable 
uipectii  of    the  proacliing  of    th«  time ;    but,   in 


EccUsiastes,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  his  books, 
this  great  Humanist  exhibited  the  image  of  what, 
in  his  opinion,  a  preacher  ought  to  be.  The  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,  especially  Wyclif, 
Hus,  and  Savonarola,  revealed  popular  talent  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  especially 
the  gift  rose  to  the  prophetic  strain. 

The  Reformation  was  a  crowning  era  in  the 
history  of  preaching.  Innumerable  abuses  were 
pushed  aside,  which  had  been  preventing  the 
pulpit  from  having  its  chance.  The  Word  of  God 
was  exalted  above  all  other  authorities,  and  it  was 
not  only  heard  with  new  fullness  and  force  from 
the  pulpit  but  put  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
man,  in  his  own  tongue,  so  that  he  could  bring 
what  he  heard  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  and  the 
testimony.  The  Reformers  had  themselves  passed 
through  the  great  experiences  of  the  soul,  and  they 
spake  that  which  they  knew  and  testified  that 
which  they  had  seen.  Among  the  people  there 
was  the  most  extraordinary  appetite  for  the  new 
message,  the  more  prominent  among  the  preachers 
being  called  on  to  preach  every  day,  and  no  limit 
being  put  to  length.  In  Luther  there  were  accumu- 
lated all  the  elements  of  a  great  preacher — learn- 
ing, experience,  knowledge  of  men,  humour,  home- 
liness, indignation,  spirituality.  To  this  day  the 
best  of  his  discourses  have  not  lost  the  freshness  of 
their  prime,  and  everywhere  in  them  the  music  of 
free  grace  sounds  like  the  tinkle  of  a  hidden  well. 
Zwingli  was  more  of  the  orator,  bringing  into  the 
new  movement  the  treasures  of  the  Renaissance, 
but  his  testimony  to  the  new  truth  is  also  clear 
and  strong.  Calvin  excelled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  his  great  dogmatic  work,  the 
Institutes,  swelled,  in  tlie  course  of  his  lifetime, 
to  five  times  its  original  size  just  because  he 
crowded  into  the  successive  eaitions  the  best 
things  gathered  from  the  Word  through  incessant 
preaching  and  lecturing.  John  Knox  applied  the 
examples  of  the  Bible  to  the  problems  of  the  pass- 
ing hour ;  and  the  English  ambassador,  in  a  letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  bore 
to  him  this  testimony  : 

*  I  as!sure  you,  the  voice  of  this  one  man  ifl  able  in  one  hour  to 
put  more  life  in  us  than  Ave  hundred  trumpeta  continually 
hluetering  in  our  ears '  (  McOrie,  Lt/e  0/  Knox,  p.  1 78). 

In  all  the  o(mntries  in  which  the  Reformation 
took  any  liokl  there  arose  preachers  of  power, 
who.se  names  are  cherished  to  this  day  as  liouse- 
hoUi  words,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns  men  of 
the  second  or  the  third  rank  arose,  who  directed 
the  course  pursued  by  thoir  fellow-citizens  and  left 
a  name  still  identified  with  the  scenes  of  thoir 
labours.  The  pulpit  had  the  making  of  the 
people's  convictions,  the  moulding  of  their  manners, 
the  direction  of  their  education  ;  and  this  con- 
tinued for  generations,  in  some  places  more  and  in 
others  less  visibly. 

4.  The  Puritan  era  and  after. — In  England,  in 
spite  of  such  early  names  as  Hugh  Latimer, 
Nicholas  Ridley,  and  John  Hooper,  the  efl'cctive 
Reformation  was  long  in  commencing ;  but,  when 
it  began,  it  proiluced  the  same  appetite  for  preach- 
ing ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  capable  of 
satisfying  this  spiritual  hunger.  In  the  Long 
I'arlinnicnt  it  was  quite  an  ordinary  practice  to  sot 
time  apart  for  tln'  hearing  of  sermons,  and  days  of 
humiliation  or  thanksgiving  were  fronuent,  in 
which  not  only  sermons  an  hour  long  but  even 
prayers  of  like  extent  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
To  satisfy  such  a  critical  assemhiy  can  have  been 
no  ordinary  responsibility  ;  but,  if  over  there  was 
a  dynasty  of  great  preachers  in  England,  it  was  in 
this  age.  On  the  I  uritan  side  were  such  names  as 
Thomas  ('artwright,  Richard  Sibbs,  Richard 
Baxter,  John  Owen,  John  Hunyan,  John  Howe, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  and   Thomas  Adam  ;  and   foi 
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intellectual  grasp,  mastery  of  Scripture,  spiritual 
analysis,  and  constructive  skill  these  men  have 
never  been  surpassed.  He  who  is  in  search  of  the 
substance  of  Christian  truth  can  turn  to  their 
works  still  with  the  certainty  of  finding  in  abun- 
dance that  which  he  is  seeking.  But,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  as  defective  in  literary  form 
and  grace  of  utterance  as  they  excelled  in  solidity. 
What,  however,  was  lacking  in  them  was  supplied 
in    abundance    by     their     rivals  —  the    Cavalier 

Sreachers  of  the  period,  such  as  Richard  Hooker, 
ohn  Donne,  Joseph  Hall,  Thomas  Fuller,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Whether  it  was  that  these  had 
audiences  to  preach  to  less  hungry  for  the  bread 
of  life  than  those  who  listened  to  the  Puritans,  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  a  marked  difference  of 
natural  endowments,  it  is  undeniable  that  these 
are  as  exuberant  in  all  the  graces  which  make  style 
and  literature  as  the  others  are  deficient  in  them  ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
substance  in  their  discourses.  On  the  contrary, 
although  the  ornamentation  is  sometimes  excessive, 
the  Cavalier  divines,  as  well  as  their  rivals,  were 
great  exponents  of  Christian  truth  and  experience. 
So  great  a  revival  of  religion  as  Puritanism 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  British  Isles  ;  and  on 
the  Continent  the  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  first 
appeared  in  Holland,  where  the  signal  of  the  new 
movement  was  the  emergence  of  what  is  called  the 
Federal  Theology.  This  is  usually  fathered  on 
Cocceius,  a  native  of  Bremen  and  a  professor  at 
Franeker  and  Leyden  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
conception  of  revealed  religion  as  a  series  of  cove- 
nants belonged  earlier  to  the  Puritan  tliinkers,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  developed  in  the  documents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  which  were  in  existence 
before  the  publication  of  Cocceius'  renowned 
treatise  on  the  subject.  From  Holland  the  revival 
movement  spread  to  Germany,  where  its  principal 
representative  was  Philipp  J.  Spener,  court  preacher 
successively  at  Dresden  and  Berlin  ;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  was  influenced  in  youth  by  Puritan 
authors,  especially  by  Richard  Baxter,  whose 
Reforined  Pastor  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
preachers  and  pastors  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  Spener  was  only  the  most  outstanding  of 
many  preachers  of  the  Pietistic  order,  the  names 
of  some  of  whom,  like  A.  H.  Francke,  J.  A. 
Bengel,  and  J.  J.  Rambach,  have  taken  their 
places  among  the  worthies  of  the  Church  universal. 
Out  of  the  Pietistic  movement  issued  directly  the 
Moravian  Church,  whose  founder.  Count  von  Zin- 
zendorf,  and  his  successor,  A.  G.  Spangenberg,  were 
noted  preachers  who  have  communicated  their 
inspiration  to  many  successors  in  their  small 
but  active  community.  To  the  Moravian  Church 
John  Wesley  owed  his  experience  of  the  gos])el  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  coadjutors,  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield.  These  were 
preachers  who  shook  not  only  England  but 
America  to  the  heart,  and  they  have  transmitted 
the  sacred  fire  to  innumerable  successors  not  only 
in  the  denominations  founded  by  them  but  far 
beyond.  Though  the  Established  Church  was  not 
ab"le  to  retain  their  services,  there  arose  within  it 
many  who  imitated  their  metliods  and  reproduced 
their  spirit ;  and  the  succession  of  Evangelical 
divines,  reaching  from  John  Newton  down  through 
Charles  Simeon  to  the  shining  lights  of  this  section 
of  the  Church  at  the  present  day,  may  all  be 
looked  upon  as  derived  from  this  source.  An 
original  step  on  the  part  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
was  preaching  in  the  open  air  ;  and,  in  the  churches 
founded  by  them,  lay-preaching  has  been  a  promi- 
nent feature,  with  memorable  effects  not  only  on 
the  community  but  on  the  character  of  the  preachers 
themselves  (cf.  also  art.  Laity,  §  7). 
Charles  II.  was  not  without  a  taste  for  preach- 


ing, and  a  curious  letter  has  survived  in  which, 
before  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  lays  down  the  law 
that  the  university  preachers  must  refrain  from 
reading  their  discourses,  as  the  extempore  style, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  whilst  living 
abroad,  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  royal  mind. 
Hut  the  recoil  from  Puritanism  soon  became  so 
universal  that  anything  like  enthusiasm  in  the 
pulpit  was  looked  upon  as  vulgar,  and  the  quench- 
ing of  the  tire  soon  proceeded  from  form  to  sub- 
stance, the  tone  of  belief  becoming  lukewarm  and 
the  distinctive  message  of  the  gospel  being  for- 
gotten. Preachers  formed  their  style  on  that  of 
Addison,  and  many  a  sermon  hardly  attained  to 
the  warmth  of  an  article  in  the  Spectator.  The 
model  preacher  of  the  time  was  Archbishop 
Tillotsoii,  and  even  in  the  chapels  of  the  Dissenters 
cold  respectability  held  sway,  although  there  were 
not  wanting  figures  like  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip 
Doddridge  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  better 
time.  The  Latitudinarianism  of  England  had  its 
equivalent  in  the  Moderatism  of  Scotland,  whose 
apostles  were  such  men  as  William  Robertson, 
Hugh  Blair,  and  'Jupiter'  Carlyle,  as  well  as  in 
the  rationalism  of  Germany,  which  was  represented 
in  the  pulpit  at  the  one  extreme  by  the  vulgarity 
of  K.  F.  Bahrdt  and  at  the  other  by  the  eloquence 
of  J.  L.  von  Mosheim. 

5.  The  19th  century. — («)  Britain.— K\\  his- 
torians of  preaching  are  agreed  that  the  19th  cent, 
has  been  an  epoch  of  unsurpassed  maturity  and 
productiveness.  It  has  been  a  period  when  the 
Imman  mind  has  blossomed  in  every  direction,  and 
preaching  has  both  enriched  itself  from  the  progress 
of  investigation  and  discovery  and  risen  to  the 
demands  coming  from  every  side.  The  most  native 
impulse  has  been  that  of  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
and  this  has  been  visible  in  its  purest  form  in 
Scotland,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  movement  was  received  into  the  mighty  mind 
of  Thomas  Chalmers,  taking  on  there  a  form  of 
singular  benignity  and  dignity,  which  has  never 
since  ceased  to  hold  the  heart  and  mind  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  a 
century  it  is  more  in  possession  than  ever,  there 
being  hardly  any  preachers  of  note  at  present  who 
do  not  look  up  to  Chalmers  with  veneration  or  are 
not  proud  of  the  name  of  Evangelicals.  Chalmers' 
own  eloquence  was  believed  by  the  best  judges  of 
the  time  to  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  very 
"greatest  masters  of  the  oratorical  art  in  any  age  ; 
.md  his  coadjutors  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflict, 
such  as  R.  Murray  McCheyne,  Robert  S.  Cand- 
lish,  Thomas  Guthrie,  Robert  Buchanan,  were 
all  preachers  possessed  of  popular  gifts  and 
spiritual  power.  The  Establishment  from  which 
tiiese  seceded,  however,  continued  to  produce 
jireachers  of  eminence,  such  as  Norman  Macleod, 
John  Caird,  George  Matheson,  and  James 
MacGregor.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  originally  sprung  from  the  gospel 
preaching  of  the  brothers  Erskine,  had  such  out- 
standing names  as  John  Cairns,  Robertson  of 
Irvine,  John  Ker,  and  W.  M.  Taylor,  who,  how- 
ever, rendered  his  principal  service  in  America. 
The  English  Presbyterian  Church,  in  spite  of  its 
limited  size,  was  rich  in  gifts,  having  such  names 
as  Edward  Irving,  James  Hamilton,  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  and  W.  G.  Elmslie. 

in  England  there  was  much  more  variety.  The 
Evangelical  school  in  the  Church  of  England  had 
a  nursery  for  talents  in  the  Church  of  Simeon  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  Keswick  Movement  it  has 
produced  speakers  whose  messages  have  been 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  views 
have  had  much  more  powerful  intellectual  repre- 
sentation in  such  Congregational  preachers  as 
Thomas  Binney,  R.  W.  Dale,  and  Joseph  Parker. 
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The  Methodists  had  such  distinguished  names  as 
Richard  Watson,  Jabez  Bunting,  W.  M.  Punshon, 
J.  H.  Rigg,  and  W.  B.  Pope.  But  the  Baptists, 
lor  their  number,  were  tlie  most  fruitful  of  all, 
with  such  celebrities  as  Robert  Hall,  Alexander 
Maclaren,  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  who  held  an 
arihiepiscopal  position  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  among  the  Dissenters  of  the  world. 
In  sharp  distinction  from  the  Evangelical  school 
rose  the  Broad  Church  at  Oxford ;  and,  although 
its  predominance  did  not  last  long,  it  yielded  some 
fine  fruits  in  the  pulpit,  such  as  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Charles  Kingsley,  and,  above  all,  F.  W.  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  wliose  sermons  were  probably  the 
most  widely  read  in  the  last  half  of  the  century, 
while  in  the  20th  cent,  they  are  obtaining  a  new 
lease  of  usefulness  through  having  been  translated 
into  German.  With  the  Broad  Church  preachers 
may  be  mentioned  a  very  eminent  Unitarian, 
James  Martineau.  The  Broad  Church  was 
succeeded  by  the  High  Church  school,  which  has 
to  a  large  extent  superseded  it  and  is  still  in  pro- 
cess of  expansion.  It  was  by  a  sermon  of  John 
Keble's,  preached  at  the  assizes  in  Oxford,  that 
the  movement  was  started,  and  its  best  known 
representative,  John  Henry  Newman,  would  be 
esteemed  by  many  the  greatest  of  modem  preachers 
on  account  of  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  his 
power  of  probing  the  conscience,  the  nimbleness  of 
liis  wit,  and  the  perfection  of  his  style.  But 
another  of  the  same  school,  J.  B.  Mozley,  seems  to 
not  a  few  of  the  discerning  to  indicate  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Anglican  preaching  ;  and  the  school 
had  a  noted  orator  in  H.  P.  Liddon. 

Wales  is  a  land  of  preachers.  Nowhere  else  are 
favourite  preachers  more  beloved  or  better  remem- 
bered ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Welsh  people 
have  invented  a  name  for  the  je  me  sais  giioi  which 
makes  preaching  effective.  This  is  the  fiuil,  which 
is  a  combination  of  nature,  art,  and  grace.  It  is 
the  hanpine.ss  of  the  preacher  ;  it  is  the  thing  that 
grips  tne  hearer  ;  and  it  expands  and  culnimates 
like  the  rising  tide.  The  present  writer  has  heard 
Cyndyllan  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church,  do  it  to  perfection  in  an 
liour's  discourse,  the  tide  setting  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  end.  But  the  ellect  can  be 
attein|>ted  and  missed  ;  and  then  the  preacher  feels 
'  deserted,'  and  the  people  complain  of  the  absence 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Among  noted  Welsh 
preachers  the  Anglicans  have  had  Henry  Thomas 
Edwards,  the  Wesleyuiis  John  Evans,  the  Baptists 
Christmas  Evans  and  William  .Jones,  the  Congre- 
eationalists  William  Williams,  Heiber  Evans,  and 
John  Thomas,  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
John  Elias,  >Jolin  Jones,  Henry  Rees,  Edward 
Matliews,  Edward  Magan,  and  nnmy  of  the  name 
of  Edwards,  including  two  principals  of  theological 
colleges,  of  enormous  influence  in  their  day.  The 
Irish  pulpit  has  had  its  own  share  of  both  the 
Celtic  lire  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Welsh, 
and  among  the  names  that  are  household  words 
are  E.  H.  I'luinptre,  J.  H.  licniiml,  and  Williiim 
Alexander  (I'piscopalians),  and  llonry  ('ooke  and 
Kloming  .Stevenson  (Presbytorians),  while  none  of 
the  smaller  denominations  has  been  without 
preachers  of  jiower,  remembered  with  aliection 
and  reveren<c  in  a  more  limited  circle. 

(';)  r/ir  Cimlinent.  —  If  the  im)nilse  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival  was  prciliiniinant  in  (Jreat  Britain, 
it  was  still  more  obviuusly  so  in  some  of  the 
Continental  conntrie".  A  visit  to  (ieneva  of  a 
Scotsman,  Robert  lialdane,  who  had  come  power- 
fully under  this  influence  was  the  occasion  of  a 
r<'vival,  which  spread  through  the  churches  of 
Switzcrlanil  and  brought  to  the  surface  such 
preachers  »*<  (Vrsar  Malan,  Merle  d'Anbignc. 
Alexander  Vinot,  i'r6d6ric  Codut,  and,  much  later, 


Gaston  Frommel.  The  same  evangelist,  who  was 
not  himself  a  clergyman,  was  the  means  of  initiat- 
ing a  similar  movement  in  France,  issuing  from 
the  college  of  Montauban  and  giving  rise  to  the 
labours  of  such  eminent  preadiers  as  Adolphc 
Monod,  one  of  the  most  perfect  sacred  orators  of 
all  time,  E.  D.  de  Pressense,  and  E.  A.  F.  Bersier. 
In  neither  of  these  countries,  however,  was  the 
gift  of  eloquence  confined  to  men  of  one  school ; 
and  in  France  especially  Timoth6e  Colani  and  the 
Coquerels,  father  and  sou,  must  be  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  less  Evangelical  tendency. 

In  Germany  in  the  19th  cent,  everything  in 
religion  and  theology  dates  from  Schleiermacher, 
and  preaching  is  no  exception  ;  for  this  second 
Luther  both  excelled  in  the  art  and  expounded  the 
theory  of  preaching  to  such  a  degree  that  great  and 
small  have  in  both  respects  been  afi'ected  by  him 
since.  Many  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  pre- 
served, and  they  exhibit  him  as  an  original  and 
daring  thinker,  a  close  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and 
a  Christian  of  spiritual  power.  A  sermon  by 
Schleiermacher  usually  begins  where  the  sermons  of 
other  preachers  end  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  for 
granted  all  the  commonplace  and  ordinary  remarks, 
and  then  inquires  what  else  there  is  in  the  text. 
Sometinies  what  he  finds  left  may  be  paradoxical, 
and  not  infrequently  he  leads  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  a  pathway  which  is  obscure  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  lie  does  not  at  last  come  out 
on  some  height  from  which  there  is  a  wide  and 
rewarding  view  over  the  fields  of  truth.  The  only 
German  preacher  since  Schleiermacher  who  can  be 
called  a  rival,  as  regards  either  the  excellence  of 
his  own  productions  or  the  extent  of  his  influence 
on  subsequent  generations,  is  F.  A.  G.  Tholuck, 
who  has  also  written,  in  the  form  of  a  preface  to 
his  collected  sermons,  an  incomparable  disquisition 
on  the  preacher's  art.  Tholuck  is  as  infallible  as 
even  Robertson  of  Brighton  in  discovering  some- 
thing in  the  psychology  of  the  hearer  to  w  liich  to 
attach  the  message  that  he  brings;  he  has  the 
same  gift  of  unfailing  interest ;  and  he  has  an  even 
stronger  hold  on  the  e.ssentials  of  Christian  truth. 
These  two  leaders  have  had  a  long  and  dist  inguished 
line  of  successors,  exhibiting  great  variety  and  yet 
not  forsaking  the  type.  Among  the  more  out- 
standing names  may  De  mentione<l  L.  F.  F.  There- 
min, Klaus  Harms,  W.  HofacUer,  K.  I.  Nitzsch, 
F.  W.  Krummacher,  J.  F.  Alilfeld,  G.  C.  A.  von 
Harless,  C.  E.  Luthardt,  J.  K.  W.  LBhe,  and  Karl 
(ierok.  The  ctmrt  of  Prussia  has  for  genera- 
tions been  careful  to  attract  distinguished  preachers 
to  Berlin.  When  one  heard  Rudolf  Kogel,  the 
chief  court  preacher  in  the  days  of  Prussia's  great- 
ness, it  seemed  impossible  to  c(jiici'ive  of  any  one 
more  fitted  for  his  position  and  bis  work;  yet, 
when  one  was  listening  to  Emil  Frommel,  who  was 
preaching  in  Berlin  at  the  same  time,  I  his  divine 
seemed  to  have  more  genius  for  the  business  in  his 
little  linger  than  Kdgcl  had  in  his  whole  body. 
The  Ritschlian  movcniciit  in  theology  ha.s  not 
failed  to  produce  eminent  preachers  giving  cur 
rency  to  its  views.  Among  re<tcnt  names  may  be 
mentioned  K.  Dryander,  B.  DOrries,  C.  Geyer,  ami 
F.  Rittelmcyer. 

In  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Holland  ami 
Denmark  there  have  been  similar  currents  of 
ojiinion  at  the  same  time;  and  among  preachers 
whose  renown  has  passed  into  other  lamls  may  be 
mentioned  .L  .1.  van  Oo»ler/.ce.  ('.  K.  van  Koets- 
veld,  and  A.  Kuyper  for  the  one  country  ;  and 
N.  F.  S.  (irundtvig,  S.  A.  Kierki^gaard,  and  II.  L. 
Martensen  for  the  other.  I'or  Niirway  may  be 
added  the  names  of  W.  A.  Wexels,  O.  A.  Berg. 
C.  Knudsen,  and  .1.  (>.  Illom  :  and  for  Sweden 
.1.  O.  Wullin,  S.  L.  OednHiim,  C.  P.  Ilagberg, 
J.  H.  Thomander,  and  F.  ().  Nillson. 
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(e)  America. — In  no  part  of  the  world  has  preach- 
ing been  a  greater  power  in  the  19th  cent,  than  in 
America.  The  energy  of  the  surrounding  life  has 
communicated  itself  to  the  pulpit  also,  and  not 
infrequently  have  great  preachers  been  the  leaders 
of  public  progress,  their  names  becoming  so  identi- 
fied with  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  settled 
that  the  mention  of  the  city  still  suggests  the 
preacher  or  the  mention  of  the  preacher  tne  place. 
Certain  bodies,  like  the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist, 
have  accompanied  the  pioneers  on  their  westward 
way,  suiting  their  ministrations  to  the  stage  of 
culture  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  those 
under  their  charge,  and  they  have  had  their  reward 
in  the  phenomenal  development  which  these 
denominations  have  attained  in  the  newer  States. 
Preaching  has  been  a  very  conspicuous  social  force, 
and  preachers  have  occupied  a  commanding  posi- 
tion and  exercised  unusual  influence.  Nowliere 
else  has  talent  been  surer  of  recognition,  and  the 
demand  has  called  forth  the  supply.  Not  only  has 
every  variety  of  preaching  been  exemplified,  but 
the  art  itself  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
taught ;  and  books  on  the  subject  have  been  pro- 
duced in  exceptional  numbers  and  of  high  quality. 
At  Yale  University  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectureship 
on  preaching  has  been  established  since  1872,  and 
in  the  successive  issues  every  phase  of  the  subject 
has  been  handled  by  experts  from  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds.  A  similar  lectureship  now  exists 
at  Union  Seminary,  Richmond.  The  countless 
sects  into  which  Christianity  is  divided  in  the 
United  States  have  all  had  men  of  spiritual  power, 
whose  names  are  warmly  cherished  within  a 
limited  circle ;  but  it  will  be  possible  to  mention 
here  only  those  who  have  attained  something  like 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

Here  again  the  beginnings  were  Puritan  and 
Evangelical.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  to  the 
shores  of  New  England  the  convictions  of  the  age 
of  Cromwell,  and  these  were  powerfully  reproduced 
in  the  pulpit  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  other 
leaders  of  New  England  theology,  such  as  Joseph 
Bellamy,  Samuel  Hopkins,  N.  vV  .  Taylor,  Samuel 
Harris,  and  E.  A.  Park.  The  piety  of  the  country 
was  deeply  affected  by  revival  movements,  which 
emerged  from  time  to  time  and  in  no  small  degree 
alfected  the  character  of  preaching.  Among  the 
more  noted  revivalists  may  be  mentioned  C.  G. 
Finney  and  D.  L.  Moody.  But  some  of  the 
denominations  which  kept  apart  from  revivalism 
produced  distinguished  preachers  nevertheless, 
the  Unitarians  having  in  W .  E.  Channing  and  Theo- 
dore Parker  representatives  of  very  opposite  types, 
and  the  Episcopalians,  besides  producing  many 
distinguished  preachers  such  as  S.  H.  Tyng,  H.  C. 
Potter,  F.  D.  Huntington,  and  W.  S.  Rainsford, 
having  in  Phillips  Brooks  a  pulpit  representative 
of  the  first  rank,  whose  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching 
may  be  characterized  as  the  finest  product  of  the 
kind  yet  given  to  the  world  by  America,  while  the  big 
humanity  of  the  man,  his  spiritual  power,  and  his 
literary  charm  will  long  keep  his  memory  green. 

The  Congregationalists  had  many  names  of  great 
eminence,  and  reached  a  supreme  preaclier  in 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  almost  every  gift  of  the  pulpit  orator,  and 
who  was  the  first  of  the  Yale  lecturers  on  preach- 
ing. Among  the  Baptists,  while  the  names  are 
very  numerous,  the  greatest  is  perhaps  that  of 
John  A.  Broadus,  in  the  south,  who  not  only  illus- 
trated the  best  qualities  of  the  preacher  in  his 
f)ractice,  but  wrote  on  both  the  theory  and  the 
dstory  of  the  subject  with  distinguished  success. 
The  Presbyterians  have  not  been  behindhand,  as 
the  names  of  the  Hodges  and  Alexanders  at  Prince- 
ton testify,  as  well  as  those  in  the  south  of  M.  D. 
Hoge  at   Richmond  and  B.  M.  Palmer  at   New 


Orleans.  In  Canada  the  Anglicans  have  had  Bishop 
Baldwin  and  J.  de  Soyres  ;  the  Methodists  George 
Douglas,  Potts,  and  C.  L.  Stafford  ;  the  Baptists 
E.  A.  Crawley,  Denovan,  and  R.  A.  Fyfe ;  the 
Congregationalists  H.  Wilkes  and  P.  S.  Henson ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  G.  M.  Grant,  D.  H. 
Mac  Vicar,  and  ISarclay. 

6.  The  Roman  Catholic  pulpit. — Protestants  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  history  of  preaching  since  the 
Reformation  among  Roman  Catholics ;  but  these 
have  had  their  own  tradition  and  have  embodied 
their  practice  both  in  books  and  in  prelections  on 
sacred  eloquence  in  their  seminaries.  The  pro- 
minence given  to  the  Mass  and  other  ceremonies 
tends  to  eject  preaching  from  its  lawful  place ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arrangements  for  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Year  atlord  special  opportunities 
for  preaching  on  the  greatest  themes  of  the  Christ- 
ian system,  and  men  possessed  of  oratorical  gifts 
are  trained  to  deliver  courses  of  sermons  at  Lent 
and  other  seasons,  which  often  attract  very  large 
audiences.  There  has  been  one  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary development  in  the  art  of  sacred  oratory 
since  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  during  whose  long  reign  a  succession  of 
orators  was  maintained,  embracing  the  names  of 
Bishop  Bossuet,  Louis  Bourdaloue,  Esprit  F16chier, 
Archbishop  F^nelon,  and  J.  B.  Massillon.  These 
lights  of  the  pulpit  were  accounted  among  the 
principal  ornaments  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  ;  their  merits  and  performances  were 
compared  and  contrasted  by  the  courtiers  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dramas  of  the  poets  and  the  books 
of  the  men  of  letters ;  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
cultivated  audience  excited  the  speakers  to  the 
utmost  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  sermons  were 
expected  to  be  lengthy  and  to  deal  with  great 
themes  in  a  great  way  ;  and  in  some  respects  the 
discourses  thus  produced  remain  as  imperishable 
models  of  the  art.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
were  on  the  death  of  princes,  and  the  vanity  of 
human  things  was  a  constant  theme,  as  if  the 
frivolity  and  the  extravagance  of  the  courtiers 
required  this  foil  to  make  their  enjoyment  com- 
plete. The  memory  of  this  brilliant  period  has 
never  died  out  in  France,  and  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  more  or  less  successful  attempts 
to  revive  it,  as  by  J.  S.  Maury  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  J.  B.  H.  D.  Lacordaire,  F.  A.  P. 
Dupanloup,  and  Pfere  Hyacinthe ( =  Charles  Loyson) 
in  the  19th  century.  In  other  parts  of  the  Catholic 
world  there  have  been  striking  personalities  in 
the  pulpit,  such  as  J.  M.  Sailer  and  Martin  Boo.s 
in  Germany,  Theobald  Mathew,  Tom  Burke,  and 
T.  J.  Potter  in  Ireland,  and  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman 
and  H.  E.  Manning  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  such  names  are  mentioned  as  Bishop  Eng- 
land, Archbishop  Spalding,  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

LrrBRATURK. — There  are  books  of  the  paat  ou  preaching  which 
may  be  called  classical,  such  as  Augustine  (t  430),  cU  Doc'. 
Christ,  iv. ;  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (f  1203),  Summu  de  Artf 
Prcedicatoria  ;  Bona.veatura(i  1274).  Am  Concionondi;  Eras- 
mus (t  15361,  EcdMia4Ut ;  Melanchthon  (i  1560),  Khetorie  ; 
Hyperius  (t  1564),  De  Formandie  Concionibus  Sacris  (repub- 
lished, Berlin,  1901,  bj'  E.  0.  Achelis  and  E.  Sachsse  as  Di' 
Homiletik  und  die  Satechetik  des  Andreas  Hyperi^ta);  J. 
Wilkins  (t  1872),  eedenastes,  London,  1646 ;  P.  Doddridfe 
(t  1751),  Lectures  oil  Preaching  and  the  Ministerial  OJfice,  do. 
1804  ;  G.  Campbell  (t  1796),  On  Pulpit  Eloquence,  do.  1807  ;  F. 
Theremin  (t  1S46),  2>ie  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tugend,  Berlin,  1814  ; 
A.  Vinet  (f  1S47),  Homilitique,  Paris,  1853,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  Yorlt,  1858.  But  the  modern  books  are  belter, 
as  tney  not  only  include  whatever  was  of  value  in  their  prede- 
cessors but  address  themselves  to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
the  present  day.  Valuable  to  the  practitioner  are  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon,  Lectures  to  my  Students,  two  series,  London,  1875-77 ; 
H.  W.  Beecher,  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  3  vols,  in  one, 
New  York,  1881 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  .Vtiw  Lectures  on  Preaching*, 
London,  1882 ;  A.  Phelps,  Theory  0/  Preaching,  do.  1882 ; 
H.  Bassermann,  Handbuch  d*r  geisUichen  Beredsamkeil . 
Stuttgart,  1885  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Ne\\ 
York,  1881 ;  W.   Boyd  Carpenter,  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
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London,  1S96  ;  J.  A.  Broadns,  The  Preparation  and  Deliifry 
0/  Sermons'^,  ed.  E.  C.  Dargan,  New  York,  1906 ;  A.  E. 
Garvie,  A  Guide  to  Preachert,  London,  1906 ;  P.  Kleinert, 
Die  Homilttik,  Leipzig,  1907  ;  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Positive  Preach- 
ing and  Modern  Hind,  London,  1907.  Preaching  holds  a  place 
of  course  in  works  on  Practical  Theology,  such  as  those  of 
K.  I.  Nitzsch  (Pratt.  Thtoloqie,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  1859-68), 
A.  E.  K.za.wss  (Lehrbuch  der  prakt.  TAeofnoM,  2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1890-93).  E.  C.  Achelis  (Prakt.  Theolixiie,  Tubingen,  1903), 
J.  J.  van  Oosterzee  {Practical  Theology,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
187>),  a«  well  aa  in  series  of  books  on  the  same  subjectB,  like 
H.  H^Tva^s  Sammluni  von  Lehrbiichem  der  prakt.  Theologie, 
50  vols..  Berlin,  1895-1908,  which  includes  both  history  and 
theory,  in  a  series  edited  by  himself.  In  the  same  way  the 
subject  is  included  in  works  on  Pastoral  Theology,  such  as  those 
by  K.  Harms  {Pastoraltheologie^,  Kiel,  1878V  P.  Fairbairn 
Craatorat  Theolonv.  Edinburgh,  187S),  W.  G.  Blaikie  (For  the. 
Work  of  the  Ministry,  London,  189«),  J.  O.  Dykes  (r/i*  Chrilt- 
inn  Minittrr,  Edinburgh,  1908).  Choice  books,  worthy  of 
mention  by  themselves,  are  George  Herbert,  A  Priett  to  the 
TempU,  or  the  Country  Parson,  London,  1652 ;  W.  Loehe, 
Ocr  evangetitche  Geistliche,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-68;  John 
Watson,' TA*  Cure  ol  Soult,  London,  1899  ;  and  H.  van  Dyke, 
The  Gnepel  for  on  Age  of  Doubt,  do.  1899.  On  the  history  of 
preaching  there  are  an  excellent  work  by  Broadus  (Lectures  on 
the  Bist.  of  Preaching,  New  York,  1876)  and  a  small  but 
characteristic  one  bv  John  Ker  (Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of 
Preaching,  London,  1888) ;  but  the  best  work  in  the  English 
language  is  an  American  one,  by  E.  C.  Dargaa  (A  Hist,  of 
Preaching,  New  York  and  London,  1905-11),  vol.  iii.  of  which, 
dealing  with  the  preachers  of  America,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  The  two  volume*  already  published 
trace  the  tneme  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  characterized  by  learning,  insight,  and  vigour.  In 
German  there  exist  voluminous  works  on  the  history  of  both 
preaching  in  general  and  German  preaching  in  particular,  some 
of  the  outstanding  names  being  R.  Rothe  (Oesch.  der  Preiiigt 
von  den  Anfdngen  bis  auf  Sehleiermacher,  Bremen.  Ib81), 
A.  Nebe  (Zur  Gesch.  der  Predigt,  Charakterbilder  der  bedeut- 
eiuisten  Karuelredner,  3  vols.,  \Me6baden,  1879),  K.  H. 
Sack  (Gesch.  der  Predigt  in  der  deutschen  evang.  Kirche"^, 
Heidelberg,  1876),  C.  G.  F.  Schenk  (Gesch.  der  deulsch- 
protestantisehen  Kanztlbtrtdsamkeit,  18<1),  C.  G.  Schmidt 
(Gesch.  der  Predigt  in  der  evang.  Kirche  Deutschtaiuis, 
Gotha,  1872).  01  writers  on  French  pulpit  eloquence  there 
are  many,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  £.  Boucher, 
L'Bloqiienee  de  la  chaire,  Lille,  1894  ;  A.  de  Coulanges,  La 
Chaire  fran^avie  ou  18me  siecle,do.  1901 ;  A.  Vinet,  IJist.  de  la 
prtdicalion  parmi  tes  riformU  de  France  on  xvii'  siicle,  do. 
I860  ;  P.  Stapfer,  La  grande  Pridiaalion  chrHienne  «i  France, 
do.  1898.  On  the  history  of  preaching  in  Holland  and  Denmark 
there  are  works  by  J.  Hartog  (Geschiedenis  van  der  Predik- 
hinde  in  de  Kerk  van  NeiUrland,  Utrecht,  1887)  and  V.  L. 
Nannestad  (Purlraiter  fra  Kirken- Bidrag  til  en  Karakteristik 
if  datuk  Praediken,  Copenhagen,  1899),  and  on  the  same  in 
Italy  by  U.  MicocciiAntologia  delta  nacra  eioouema  viodema, 
Turin,  1897),  and  F.  Zanotto  (ISturia  delta  Predicazioru, 
.Modena,  1899).  J.  E.  Kempe  has  edited  two  volumes  on  the 
Classic  Preachers  of  the  English  Church  (London.  1877-78), 
and  J.  C.  Ryle  published  a  volume  entitled  Christian  Leaders 
of  Last  Century  (Edinburgh,  I860).  O.  Jones  has  written  on 
the  great  Wi-lsh  preachers  (Preachers  of  Wales,  Ixmdon,  1886), 
while  to  the  Scottish  imlpil  the  same  compliment  has  been  paid 
by  both  W.  G.  Blaikie  (The  Preachers  (^f  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1888)  and  W.  M.  Taylor  (7'/i«  Scottish  Pulpit,  Ixindon,  1KS7). 
Under  the  title  of  Representative  Modem  Preachers,  New  York, 
1904,  L.  O.  Brastow  pnl)llnhe<l  elaborate  essays  on  nine 
preachers  belonging  to  different  countries.  Finally  may  be 
mentioned  coUectloni  of  sermons,  of  which  by  for  the  greatest  is 
'hat of  J.  P.  Migne  {Paris,  1844-<l6)in  no  fewer  than  86  volumes. 
H.  C.  Fish's  well-known  Hist,  aruf  lieimsitory  of  Pulpit 
Klnquenett  New  York,  1866-67,  is  modestly  limited  to  two 
volumes andaBupplement(/'ui;H(  Klo/jutnreqfthe  mh  Century, 
ilo.  1857).  -Recent  puhlioations  in  America  are  The  World's 
'reat  Sermons,  10  vols.,  ed.  G.  Kleiser,  Chicago,  1910,  and 
ttoilem  Strmontby  World  Scholars,  10  vols.,  od.  It.  Scott  and 
W.  StUee,  New  York,  1909.  J  AMES  STALKKH. 

PREACHING  (Jewish).— The  word  'preach' 
IH  derived  from  Latin  prtr.dir.o  (Gr.  rrpfxprtui),  and 
ineanH  to  foretell  or  to  announce  (in  public).  Ciener- 
ally  siii'akint;,  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  niakiiif^ 
a  proclamation  on  behalf  of  God.  The  notion  of 
preachint;  ih  Iwiscd  on  many jiiiRsafreK  in  the  <)T, 
»iioh  as  Ih  29",  Am  !5'»,  etc.  The  liiblira!  prophets 
are,  therefore,  to  Ite  considered  as  prcHcheis  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  In  1)1  :!!'■' the  injnnc- 
lion  is  laiil  upon  the  Uing  to  reail  the  Law  before 
tliB  assembled  people  onc-e  in  seven  years.  Such 
public  readinij[M  are  recorded  in  2  K  23',  Neb  S'", 
and  in  the  MisbnAb  SH&h,  vii.  8.  A  kind  of 
model  sermon  may  also  be  seen  in  Pr  l*'". 

During  the  second  Temple,  and  some  time  after, 
preacbint^  retained  its  spontaneous  character. 
Whoaver  felt  called  u|Kin  to  preach  stepjied  forward 


and  spoke.  The  Mishnah  (Tdanith,  ii.  1)  states 
that  in  times  of  prolonged  drought  the  community, 
in  deep  contrition,  gathered  in  the  open  and  were 
addressed  in  stirring  words  by  the  oldest  member 
present.  John  the  Baptist  preached  (iKitpvKt)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Jud^a  (Mt  3'),  and  Jesus  preached 
In  the  synagogues.  Preaching  seems  at  that  time 
to  have  been  a  regular  feature  of  the  Sabbath 
service.  It  grew  out  of  the  rending  of  the  lessons 
from  the  T6rah,  and  consisted  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  passages  read  and  exhortations  connected 
therewith.  Since  the  people  could  not  be  trusted 
to  follow  the  Hebrew  text  when  read  out,  the 
latter  was  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  the 
Aramaic  vernacular,  known  as  the  Targum.  The 
translator  (;;ie<AMrg'e»naj()  was  bound  to  be  a  person 
well  versed  in  the  original  text.  As  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  many  passages  was  impossible  or  im- 
practicable, the  translator  frequently  resorted  to 
paraphrastic  rendering,  introducing  into  it  elements 
of  the  Haggadah  as  well  as  of  Halakhah.  In- 
stances of  homiletic  translation  in  the  so-called 
Targum  of  Onqelos  are  Gn  49'-*  '»'•,  Dt  32"-,  which 
contain  expressions  of  comfort,  hope  of  speedy 
delivery  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  also  ad- 
monitions to  observe  the  Law  and  to  study  tba 
Tdrah.  Broader  still  are  the  homiletic  additions 
to  the  other  Tar^nmim,  but  it  seems  that  these 
were  meant  for  private  rather  than  public  reading. 

The  Greek-speaking  Jews  proceeded  in  a  similar 
way,  using  the  Greek  language  for  their  religious 
lectures.  We  are  in  possession  of  two  Greek 
sermons  and  the  fragments  of  a  third  ascribed  to 
Philo.'  He  is  himself  credited  with  having  acted 
as  preacher,  and  Freudenthal  is  probal)ly  right  in 
regarding  his  allegorical  writings  in  the  light  of 
public  lectures  acttially  delivered.^ 

The  transformation  of  these  rather  informal 
lectures  into  sermons  proper,  based  on  Biblical 
texts,  prot^eeded  gradually.  Their  promoters  were 
the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  rfarsAdmm  ('interpreters').  As  inter- 
pretation was  the  main  feature  of  the  lecture,  the 
preacher  'opened'  (nhD)  his  sermon  with  a  quotation 
from  the  weekly  portion,  or  haphtdnlh,  or  from 
any  part  of  the  Bible  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  occasion.  These  occasions  were  not  only 
.Sabbaths  and  festivals,  but  also  marriages  (Talmud 
li'rakhith,  600)  and  funerals  (ifc.  and  M'tjilldh,  6(X)). 
The  specimens  of  introductions  of  funeral  sermons 
given  in  these  passages  are  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew, 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  preachers  were  highly 
trained  persons  who  bestowed  great  care  on  their 
sermons.  The  ordination  of  rabbis  was  also 
solemnized  by  homiletic  allocutions  {Hanh.  fol. 
14vo).  A  large  number  of  such  introductions 
(Knn-nD)  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  tlia 
Midrashon  Lamentations  and  the  P'sti/tds,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  preachers,  each  paragraph 
giving  either  a  complete  sermon  or  the  nucleus  of 
one. 

As  a  rule  the  sermon  was  spoken  in  the  verna- 
cular, Hebrew  or  Aramaic  in  Palestine  and 
liabylon,  and,  correspondingly,  Greek,  Persian, 
and  Arabic.  Of  tlie  use  of  Arabic  we  have  direct 
evidence  in  Muslim  tradition.  There  existed  a 
Bath  'Midrfts'  in  Medina,  where  the  Jews  inter- 
preted the  Tftrflh  in  Arabic.'  The  preacher  (also 
styled  the  hak/iilm)  often  did  not  aildrcss  the 
people  direct,  but  spoke  to  the  methurgemdn  (or 
iitnord),  a   paid   official  who  translated    his  words 

'  Ed.  J.  B.  Auoher,  V.nlce,  1826 ;  sie  J.  Freudenthal,  Die 
Planus  Jostphtu  btigrlegU  Schrift  Uher  die  Hsrrschaft  der 
ysmur\ft,  Breslau,  ISflO,  p.  BIT. 

■'  P.  7. 

3  Bukhtri,  Sahih,  ed.  L.  Krehl  end  T.  W,  .luyiihull,  Lryilen, 
1862-1908  Iii.  108;  see  also  H.  HIrschfehl.  A'«ni  Hfsearehes 
into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Vorrtn.  I>ondon,  19*12, 
p.  28. 
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aloud  to  the  congregation.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  methurgeman  himself  must  have  been  a 
man  of  some  learning.  He  had  to  add  explanations 
and  to  answer  questions,  and  the  latitude  allowed 
him  is  probably  reflected  in  many  passages  of  the 
Targumim  and  Midrashim. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  sermon  was  delivered  in  the 
synagogue,  lectures  on  Hjllakhah,  which  demanded 
some  preliminary  knowledge,  were  left  to  the  school 
hall  (Beth  Hammidrash).  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  fixed  rule  for  such  an  arrangement, 
especially  where  the  school  hall  was  also  used  as 
a  house  of  worship.  On  certain  occasions,  especi- 
ally on  Sabbaths  preceding  festivals,  the  public 
had  to  be  instructed  on  certain  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, and  the  sermon  assumed  a  mixed  form. 
This  custom  is  still  observed  in  most  communities. 
The  natural  place  of  the  sermon  was  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  hnphtdrcih  from  one  of  the  Prophets.  We 
read  in  Massekhcth  Sophertm,  xii.  7  :  '  On  Sabbatb 
the  Targuman  or  Preacher  (tt>-ni)  recites  thshaph- 
tarah  from  the  Prophets.'  A  passage  in  the 
Midrash  Yalqfit  (92a)  states  that,  when  a  person 
wakes  from  liis  sleep,  he  goes  to  the  synagogue, 
reads  the  Sh'md  and  the  Tephillah  ('Eighteen 
Benedictions'),  and  listens  to  the  Torah  and  to  the 
elder  (preacher).  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
Midrashim  containing  similar  statements.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  morning  service  exceeded  its 
limits,  tlie  sermon  was  delivered  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  afternoon  service.  In  some  places  this 
custom  is  observed  even  in  modern  times. 

The  G5onic  period  saw  some  changes.  Whilst 
the  preacher  was  honoured  by  the  title  hdkhdm, 
darsimn,  or  zdqen  ('elder'),  the  methurgeman  be- 
came a  mere  precentor,  and  the  Midrash  marks  the 
contrast  between  the  two  by  applying  to  them  the 
verse  Ec  7'.  The  latter  embellished  the  service 
by  his  melodious  voice,  but  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  uplifting  of  the  congregation.  The 
liturgy  became  fixed.  The  function  of  the  trans- 
lator was  either  abolished  or  greatly  restricted. 
Relics  of  the  same,  however,  still  exist  in  congrega- 
tions of  Sepliardic  rite,  where  during  the  service  of 
the  Fast  of  Ab  the  Aramaic  Targura  of  the  haph- 
tdrdh  is  read  in  an  enlarged  Spanish  version.  In 
Oriental  congregations  Arabic  versions  of  the 
Targum  are  read  of  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Decalogue,  the  haphtdrdh  of 
the  first  and  last  days  of  Passover,  and  similar 
pieces. 

Even  the  function  of  the  preacher  did  not  escape 
the  vicissitudes  of  time.  During  the  persecution 
of  the  Middle  Ages  many  synagogues  were  closed, 
the  '  public '  service  was  banned  to  secret  places, 
and  expulsions  made  an  end  of  many  congrega- 
tions. Another  cause  which  affected  the  sermon, 
chiefly  in  '  German  '  congregations,  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liturgy,  by  the  insertion  oipiyyutim, 
i.e.  unofficial  poetic  compositions.  "The  large 
Haggadic  elements  which  they  contained  in  some 
measure  replace  the  homily,  and  sermons  were 
delivered  in  intervals  or  on  special  occasions.  The 
names  of  famous  preachers  in  France  and  Germany 
are,  therefore,  comparatively  few.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  Zunz's  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage  der 
Juderi'  (Frankfort,  1892,  p.  435  ft'.).  Spain,  prior 
to  the  expulsion,  offered  a  more  fertile  soil  for 
pulpit  eloquence,  probably  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  rite.  Only  on  one  Sabbath  in  the 
year  and  the  minority  of  festival  days  are  some 
piyyutim  recited.  This  country,  therefore,  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  renowned  preachers.  Of 
those  not  mentioned  by  Zunz'  must  be  named 
Jonah  of  Gerona^  (t  Toledo,  1340),  who  was  one 
of  those  who  joined  the  movement  against  Maimo- 

1  P.  443  ft  3  .I.ST.l  ISO  (1430  ?). 


nides'  philosophy,  Nissim  b.  Reuben Gerondi  (1350),' 
and  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (t  1340).  A  great  preacher  of 
the  15th  cent,  was  Joseph  b.  Shem  fob.  From  a 
note  prefacing  a  collection  of  his  sermons  *  we  gain 
some  interesting  information.  It  was  in  June 
1452,  when  Prince  Enrico  arrived  at  Andalusia, 
th<at  the  Jews  of  Segovia  dispatched  a  complaint 
to  him  concerning  a  persecution  which  had  taken 
place  on  Christmas  day.  The  prince  sent  Joseph 
with  a  written  order  to  the  authorities  of  the  town 
commanding  peace,  and  in  another  letter  he  as- 
sured the  Jews  of  his  protection.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  Joseph  preached  in  the  synagogue  after 
the  reading  of  the  lesson.  Subsequently  he  preached 
three  more  sermons  in  the  same  place.  In  Italy 
there  were  Abraham  Farissol  and  Obadiah  Sforno, 
both  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  David  Zaccuth,  who 
left  a  collection  of  300  sermons.'  In  the  16th  cent, 
we  find  Joseph  Taytazak  of  Salonica. 

The  following  two  centuries  were  not  favourable 
to  any  further  development  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Jews,  and  this  circumstance  also  atfected 
public  preaching.  There  exists  a  rather  extensive 
literature  of  sermons  produced  in  Italy,  the 
German  lands,  and  Poland,  but,  as  they  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
were  actually  delivered.  In  the  Sephardic  com- 
munities of  Holland  and  England,  where  the  Jews 
lived  in  comparative  safety,  sermons  were  delivered 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  In  other  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  Italy,  the  vernacular 
was  lost  to  them.  In  German-speaking  countries 
the  Jews  could  converse  only  in  the  Jewish-German 
dialect,  whilst  the  use  of  pure  German  was  almost 
regarded  as  rank  apostasy.  This  condition  lasted 
till  Mendelssohn  inaugurated  a  reform.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  cent,  brought  the  revival  of 
the  sermon.  Its  effect  made  itself  felt  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  old-fashioned  derdshdh  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  its  modernized  substitute.*  It 
has  not  died  out  entirely,  and  travelling  and  resi 
dent  maggidim  are  listened  to  by  large  congrega 
tions  in  E.  and  W.  Europe. 

Even  the  modem  form  of  sermons  has  undergone 
some  modification  in  the  direction  of  curtailment. 
The  rather  ponderous  lecture,  with  its  three  (or 
more)  points,  which  was  fashionable  fifty  years 
ago  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  is  generally 
replaced  by  an  address  of  about  half-an-hour.  A 
competent  preacher  can  find  sufficient  scope  for 
edification  even  in  this  .short  space  of  time,  as  long 
as  he  remembers  that  the  sermon  owes  its  origin 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Law. 

Literature. — See  works  mentioned  throughout,  and  L. 
Philippson,  Die  Rhetorik  und  jiidische  Homilelik,  Leipzig, 
1891);  S.  Back,  Die,  ^iidischen  Prediiter,  Sittenlehrer  itnd 
Apoiogeten  in  dem  ZeUraum  vom  IS.  bis  Endi  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Treves,  189.^,  *  Die  Darachanim  vom  15.  bis  Ende  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts,'  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Gesch.  der  jiid. 
Lilt. ,  Leipzig,  1892-96,  ii.  609-696. 

Hartwio  Hirschfeld. 
PREACHING  (Muslim).  —  i.  The  pulpit.— 
The  pulpit  is  designated  in  Arabic  by  the  Ethiopic 
word  minbar,  literally  'seat,' or  '  throne,' ecclesi- 
astically the  bishop's  throne,  in  Greek  xaffiSpa, 
whence  the  French  chaire.  In  early  times  the 
Arabic  synonym  majlis  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally employed  in  lieu  of  minbar  (Bukhari, 
Sahih,  Cairo,  1312,  i.  107).  Such  a  throne  was 
introduced  into  the  Prophet's  mosque  at  Medina 
before   his  death  ;  it  was  of   tamarisk  wood,  and 

1  nwi,  Constantinople  (?)  1630. 

2  MS  Cod.  Montefiore  166 ;  see  H.  Hirschfeld,  '  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MaS  of  the  Montetiore  Library,'  in 
JQU  xTv.  [1901-02],  XV.  [1902-O3J,  no.  61. 

s  See  Benjacob,  Ozar  Ha-Sepharim,  p.  122,  8.tw.  BTn  and 

4  For  a  selected  literature  of  sermons  see  S.  Maybaum,  Jiidische 
HomiUtik,  Berlin,  1894 ;  see  also  M.  Kayserllng,  Biblwthek 
judischer  Kanzelredner,  2  vols.,  do.  1870-72. 
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was  miiiinted  by  two  steps.  The  traditions  con- 
•  erninp  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  its  introduction 
:ire  contradictory,  but  the  name  indicates  that  it 
wtis  conscious  imitation  of  what  was  seen  in 
Abyssinian  churches ;  according  to  a  tradition, 
the  Prophet  said  that  his  purpose  in  introducing  it 
was  to  enable  the  congregation  to  see  liow  he 
Ijerformed  the  snlat  ceremonies.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  prostration  could  not  be  performed  on 
the  minbar,  whence  it  was  eventually  used  only 
for  tlie  sermon,  which  was  probably  delivered  by 
him  standing,  though  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  matter.  InSOA.H.  the  UmajT^ad  Muawiyah 
contemplated  removing  this  pulpit  to  the  mosque 
of  his  capital,  Damascus,  but  was  prevented  (it  is 
said)  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  supposed 
to  mark  divine  disapproval  of  this  scheme ; 
Mu'awiyah  accordingly  disavowed  this  project, 
and  in>tead  raised  the  height  of  the  pulpit  by 
six  additional  steps.  The  eclipse  is  apocryphal. 
Several  of  the  later  Uniayyads  had  the  same  idea, 
but  they  were  all  dissuaded  (Tabari,  Chronicle, 
Leyden,  1881,  ii.  92).  Peculiar  sanctity  naturally 
attached  to  this  pulpit,  wliich,  since  perjury  by  it 
was  thought  to  bring  terrible  punishment,  was 
used  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  It  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  654,  when  the  mosque  was  burned 
("Ann  alMa'bud,  on  the  Sunan  of  Abu  Dawud, 
Dehli,  1323,  i.  421). 

Pulpits  were  after  a  time  erected  in  the  mosques 
of  the  cities  occupied  or  founded  by  the  Muslim 
conquerors.  Thus  we  hear  of  Mu'awiyah,  when 
governor  of  Syria,  exhibiting  the  relics  of  the 
murdered  Khalifah  'Uthmftn  on  the  minbar  of  the 
mosque  in  Damascus.  The  material  is  properly 
wood  ;  hence  '  the  beams '  is  often  used  as  a 
synonym  for  minbar.  In  the  more  elaborate 
mosques  it  is  richly  ornamented  ;  specimens  of 
»uch  maiinbir  are  to  be  found  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

2.  The  preacher. — The  orthodox  law-books  pre- 
scribe that  the  preacher  shall  be  properly  clothed, 
without  specifymg  the  mode;  the  Shi'ite  manual 
(A.  Querry,  Droit  muaii/nmn,  Paris,  1871-72,  i. 
86)  ordains  that  he  shall  wear  a  turban  and  a 
gtrined  Yemen  cloak ;  the  Umayyad  Khalifah 
Walid  II.  useil  to  robe  himself  in  white  when 
preaching  (^jAdni,  vi.  141);  hut  in'Abbdsid  times 
it  would  seem  that  the  preacher  wore  a  black 
gown  (Ibn  Abi  Uijaibi'ah,  i.  274  ;  A.  von  Krenier, 
Cnlturgetch.  des  Orients unter  den  Chalifen,  Vienna, 
1875-77,  i.  137).  In  a  description  by  Ibn  Jubair 
(ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  London,  19<)7,  pp.  222,  16) 
the  preacher  uncovers  his  head  ;  the  covering  of 
the  bead  was  doubtless  more  usual,  though  the 
illustration  cited  by  von  Kremer  (luc.  c.it.)  iiurhaps 
refers  to  a  special  occasion.  He  should  lean  on 
a  staff,  bow,  or  sword,  held  in  his  left  hand, 
'  indicating  that  this  religion  is  maintained  by  the 
use  of  weapons '  (Slierbini,  Comm.  on  the  Minhaj, 
Cairo,  KllJS,  i.  286),'  while  his  right  hand  rests  on 
the  pul|)it-edge  ;  and  he  should  face  the  congrega- 
tion, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  llio  left 
(.Shafi'i,  Umm,  Cairo,  1321,  i.  177).  The  sermon 
ilc/iu(baK)  is  of  two  partfl,  between  which  the 
preacher  should  sit  <fown  ;'  if,  however,  bodily 
infirmity  render  it  necessary,  ho  may  sit  through- 
out, or  even  maintain  a  recumbent  posture.  Some 
authors  rucoinniend  an  elaliurate  curemonial  (so 
Kawhid  I'aslia,  Dini  Muljini  Islam,  Constant  iMo|ile, 
l.T-'s,  ii.  145-147).  The  preacher  i,khu{ib)  was  in 
early  timen  the  sovereign,  i.e.  the  Prophet  and  his 
lucrcKiiorH ;  various  authors  profess  to  reproduce 
disuourseit   pronounced    by    the    Prophet    liiiiiself 

>  T})*  nrator'H  llafl  In  an  inntilillion  for  carllfir  than  InIAtii. 

3  ToMiblT  tJiif  nracUo«  vuxmhwv^v^u^  tiy  the  OhrUtkn  ii'imoii 
fnllnwlris;  th«  r<>a/llng  of  Arrlpturf  (K.  R.  Uiifhtinao,  LiturffM 
Kntltru  unit  Wrtirm,  Oxionl.  IS»n.  Indt-n). 


(Shafi'i,  L  179;  Jahi?,  Bmjan,  Cairo,  1232,  i.  165  ; 
Ya'qnbi,  ed.  M.  T.  Houtsma,  Leyden,  1883,  ii.  98  ; 
Pukhari,  i.  108),  but  these  are  very  clearly 
.spurious  ;  J&hiz  produces  others  by  early  Khallfahs, 
and  in  the  Nahj  albalaqhah  there  are  several 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Khalifah 
'All.  Outside  the  metropolis  the  preacher  was  the 
Khallfah's  representative ;  the  historian  Abu'l- 
Mahasin  (ed.  T.  W.  Juynboll,  Leyden,  1852,  i.  81) 
reproduces  a  sermon  of  '.\mr  ibn  al-'As,  governor  of 
Kgypt  for  'ITinar  I.  During  Umayyad  times  the 
Khalifah  continued  to  deliver  it ;  'Abd  al-Malik 
declared  that  his  hair  had  been  whitened  by  the 
fear  of  making  a  mistake  in  his  Arabic  when 
preaching  (Fakhri,  ed.  W.  Ahlwardt,  Gotha,  1860, 

S.  148).  In 'Abbftsid  times  it  would  seem  that  the 
nty  began  from  an  early  period  to  be  delegated  ; 
the  preaching  of  the  Khalifah  Radi  in  324  A.H.  is 
mentioned  as  exceptional  (Miskawaihi,  ed.  H.  F. 
Amedroz,  in  the  press,  i.  334).  As  late  as  987  A.H. 
the  emperor  Akbar  tried  to  deliver  a  sermon  at 
Fathpur ;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  An 
oflBcial  called  the  khntib  was  ordinarily  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  to  discharge  this  function,  and 
it  was  normally  held  that  the  sermon  should  l>e 
delivered  only  in  cities,  and  in  each  city  only  at 
the  official  mosque.  Where  (as  was  the  case  with 
Baghdad)  the  city  was  bisected  by  a  river,  it  might 
count  as  two  cities.  In  the  Shfite  manual  it  it 
suggested  that  the  mosques  in  which  it  is  pro- 
nounced should  be  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
not  less  than  three  miles. 

3.  The  sermon. — The  occasions  on  which  the 
law  prescribes  a  sermon  are  before  the  mid-day 
prayer  on  Fridays,  and  after  prayer  on  the  feast- 
days,  and  in  the  services  at  times  of  eclipse  and 
drought.  Sermons  are  also  delivered  at  wedding* 
and  on  many  public  occasions.  The  language, 
according  to  the  orthodox  law-books,  should  be 
Arabic  ;  the  Zaidis,  however,  permit  the  use  of 
Persian  or  any  other  language  understood  by  the 
congregation  {Muntnzd  al-Mukhtar,  Cairo,  1327, 
i.  iSl),  and  some  other  authorities  permit  this, 
though  use  is  rarely  made  of  the  leave  on  the 
prescribed  occasions. 

Orthodox  jurists  enumerate  the  elements  of  the 
sermon  as  five  :  the  words  '  Praise  be  to  Allah  ' ;  a 
blessing  on  the  Prophet ;  an  admonition  to  piety, 
of  which  the  minimum  amount  is  the  phrase  '  Obey 
Allah';  a  blessing  on  the  believers;  and  a  lesson 
from  the  Qur'an,  not  less  than  a  complete  verse. 
The  fourth  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  address, 
and  the  fifth  to  the  second.  This  list  fails  to 
include  the  prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign, 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  Zaidi  law,  the  legitimate 
sovereign  to  be  named  or  not  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  Although  an  innovation,  the 
practice  is  so  general  throughout  Islftm  that  ortho- 
dox jurists  advise  its  observation,  for  fear  of 
giving  oll'ence  ("All  al-'Aiiawi,  Comm.  on  Sidi 
h'hnlil,  Cairo,  1307,  i.  432) ;  but  it  is  not  quit* 
clear  when  it  was  introduced.  Shftfi'i  (c.  200  A.H.) 
disapproves  of  prayer  either  for  or  agninst  any 
individual  being  made  part  of  the  khu(/mh  (i.  ISO) ; 
yet  by  324  the  prayer  fiir  the  sovereign  had  become 
so  regular  a  part  of  the  Friday  sermon  that  the 
Khalifah,  having  undertaken  to  deliver  it,  required 
expert  advii^e  as  to  his  treatment  of  this  passage 
(Yftqflt,  Dirtiannry  of  Lr.amed  Men,  od.  1).  S. 
Margoliouth,  London,' 1913,  ii.  340):  and  omission 
of  it  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  was  at  this  time 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  rebellion  against  the  sovereign 
(Miskawaihi,  ii.  90).  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  by  the  Prophet's  cousin. 
Iliii  'Abbas,  when  governor  of  Ha?rah  (Ahiiia<l 
Hasini,  MniKif/ih  Ixtnin,  Constantinople,  1326,  ii. 
4.'<7) ;  the  liiHtorian  II111  al-Athlr  states  that  the 
lirst   person  for  whom  this  prayer  was  offered  in 
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Baghdad  was  the  Buwaihid  Sultfin  'Adud  al- 
Daulah  in  367  A.H.  ;  his  meaning  probably  is  the 
first  person  other  than  the  Khalifah. 

If  the  introduction  of  a  prayer  for  the  sovereign 
was  late,  the  practice  of  cursing  public  enemies 
from  the  pulpit  was  early  ;  the  second  Klialifah  is 
said  to  have  so  cursed  a  man  who  was  guilty  of 
what  was  thought  an  immoral  practice  {Mabsui, 
Cairo,  1324,  xxiv.  20),  and  in  the  first  civil  war 
"All  and  Mu'awiyah  introduced  imprecations  on 
each  other  into  their  sermons.  Tiie  cursing  of 
"All  in  the  Friday  discourse  was  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  1st  It^liluiic  cent.,  when  the  pious  'Uniar 
II.  put  an  end  to  it ;  as  late  as  321  A.H.  there 
was  a  question  of  reintroducing  the  cursing  of 
Mu'awiyah  (Miskawaihi,  i.  260). 

On  the  question  whether  the  audience  should  be 
greeted  at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse 
there  is  a  ditlerence  of  opinion  between  the 
schools. 

The  Prophet  is  said  to  have  recommended  brevity 
to  preachers,  and  the  discourses  attributed  to  him 
are  of  '  ten  words,'  i.e.  a  few  sentences.  The 
early  discourses  recorded  by  J&hi;;  (ii.  25  tr.)  are 
somewhat  longer  than  the  minimum  permitted, 
but  are  still  very  short.  Some  of  them  are  partly 
in  rhymed  prose,  and  this  style  at  a  later  time 
became  normal.  The  cultivation  of  the  sermon  as 
a  branch  of  literature  may  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  work  of  Jahi?  (t  255  A.H.),  but  the  classical 
collection  of  sermons  lielongs  to  the  4th  cent.,  and 
is  the  work  of  'Abd  al-Kahim  b.  Muhammad, 
known  as  Ibn  Nubatah  (t  374).  The  best  edition 
of  these  is  that  published  at  Beirflt,  1311  A.H. 
They  are  throughout  in  rhymed  prose,  and  occupy 
on  the  average  five  minutes  in  delivery.  The 
subjects  with  which  they  deal  are  such  as  are 
natural  in  homilies ;  owing  to  the  preacher's 
patrons  being  princes  who  fought  against  the 
Byzantines,  many  of  them  are  exhortations  to  the 
Sacred  War.  Probably  from  the  time  of  their 
publication  it  became  the  practice  of  those  official 
preachei's  who  had  no  talent  for  their  vocation  to 
learn  them  by  heart,  and  they  are  still  largely 
used  in  the  mosques  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  else- 
where. In  Turkey  a  collection  by  various  authors 
is  now  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose  (Rashid 
Pasha,  ii.  149,  where  one  of  these  sermons  is  given 
in  full  with  Turkish  translation).  The  famous 
poet  and  sceptic  Abu'l-'Ala  al-Ma'arri  composed 
several  collections  of  homilies  (see  Cevtenario  della 
nascita  di  M.  Ainari,  Palermo,  1910,  i.  230),  but 
they  had  little  popularity.  The  polygraph 
Sliamim  al-^illi  (601)  informed  YaqCit  that  his  own 
collection  of  sermons  had  superseded  those  of  Ibn 
Nubatah  in  popular  estimation  (Diet,  of  Learned 
Men,  V.  130),  but  this  boast  was  not  justified. 

4.  Unofficial  preaching. — Besides  the  formality 
of  the  Friday  service  many  persons  felt  a  call  to 
encourage  their  fellows  to  virtue  and  piety,  to 
propagate  the  Islamic  religion  by  exhortation,  or 
to  spread  particular  opinions.  The  name  usually 
applied  to  discourses  of  this  kind  is  majlis, 
'  sitting,'  'aqada  majlisa'l-wa'z,  '  he  held  assem- 
blies for  the  purpose  of  preaching,'  being  the 
5hrase  employed  to  describe  this  form  of  activity, 
aljiz  (iii.  86)  speaks  of  Thursday  as  a  natural  day 
for  such  assemblies.  Tabari  (ii.  507)  gives  a 
specimen  of  a  sermon  delivered  in  65  A.H.  by  the 
most  eloquent  iireaeher  of  the  time  in  the  interest 
of  the  Prophet's  house  ;  it  is  partly  in  rhymed 
prose,  but  the  artifice  is  irregular  and  the  language 
on  the  whole  simple.  Most  of  the  famous  Sufis 
■were  powerful  preacher.s,  and  their  eflects  on  the 
audiences  are  described  in  the  hagiologies ;  at  a 
meeting  held  by  Muhasibi  (t  243  A.H. )  the  company 
sat  in  silence  after  evening  prayer  until  midnight  ; 
then   some   one   propounded   n  question,  whereon 


the  preacher  began  to  discourse,  '  the  audience 
listening  in  rapt  attention,  some  weeping,  some 
groaning  and  some  shrieking'  (Subki,  fahaq&t  al- 
Shdjiiyyah,  Cairo,  1324,  ii.  39).  The  crowds 
which  gathered  to  hear  these  orators  roused  the 
curiosity  of  Jews  and  Christians,  some  of  whom 
were  moved  by  the  sermons  to  embrace  Islam 
(Asrdr  al-Tauhid,  ed.  V.  A.  Zhukovski,  Petrograd, 
1899,  i.  169).  With  the  growing  fashion  of  erect- 
ing religious  buildings  of  various  sorts  which 
characterizes  the  5th  cent,  of  Islam  the  chronicles 
pay  more  attention  to  the  presence  of  influential 
(ireachers  in  Baghdad  ;  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  male  audience  of  the  preacher  Aidasliir  b. 
Mansiir,  who  came  to  Baghdad  in  486  A.H.,  was 
175  cubits  by  120,  and  the  female  audience  wa«  yet 
larger  (Ibn  al-Athir,  Chronicle,  ad.  ann.).  The 
pulpit  of  the  Nizamiyyah  College  in  this  city  was 
occupied  by  famous  preachers  in  this  ana  the 
following  century  ;  the  sermons  of  'Abd  al-Rahim 
al-QushairI(t524)  delivered  here  led  to  rioU  between 
the  Ash'arites,  whose  cause  he  supported,  and  the 
^anbalites,  in  consequence  of  which  the  preacher 
was  exiled  to  Nisabur  (Ibn  Khallik&n,  tr.  deSlane, 
Paris,  1842-71,  ii.  154).  The  arrival  in  Baghdad 
of  powerful  preachers  belonging  to  these  respective 
sects  is  recorded  by  Ibn  al-Athir  for  the  year  516  ; 
the  sermons  of  the  Ash'arite  were  attended  by  the 
Khalifah  himself,  who  jiresented  him  with  the 
lieadsliip  of  one  of  the  royal  monasteries.  For  tlie 
middle  of  the  6th  cent,  we  possess  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  the  famous  Sufi,  'Abd  al-Qadir  al- 
Jllani  (t  561),  called  al-Fath  al-Kabbanl  (Cairo, 
'302),  some  of  whose  discourses  are  also  incorpor- 
ated in  the  biography  of  him  called  Bah/at  al- 
Asrdr  (Cairo,  1304) ;  they  were  delivered  on 
various  days  of  the  week,  chiefly  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Fridays  (before  the  mid-day  service) 
in  different  buildings  of  Baghdad,  and  would 
generally  occupy  about  five  minutes.  They  are 
in  ordinary  prose,  but  undoubtedly  eloquent  and 
spiritual ;  he  claimed  to  have  made  500  converts 
to  Islam,  and  to  have  reformed  more  than  100,000 
criminals  (D.  S.  Margoliouth,  '  Contributions  to 
the  Biography  of  'Abd  al  Qadir,'  JRAS,  1907,  p. 
304).  His  personal  character  appears,  however,  to 
have  left  something  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  authors  of  the  Maqdmahs  (a  word 
which  properly  means  '  addresses '  or  '  sermons ') 
place  affecting  homilies  in  the  mouths  of  notorious 
evil-livers ;  and  the  success  of  the  historical 
preachers  at  times  led  to  their  amassing  gieat 
fortunes  and  maintaining  harhiis  of  a  colossal  size. 
The  traveller  Ibn  Jubair,  who  visited  Baghdad  in 
580  A.H.,  notices  the  preaching  of  Baghdad  as  its 
one  favourable  characteristic : 

'  Scarcely  a  Frida.v  passes  without  a  discourse  by  a  preacher, 
and  those  among  the  inhabitants  who  are  specially  favoured 
pass  their  whole  time  in  meetings  where  such  are  delivered 
{ed.  de  Goeje,  p.  219).  He  describes  a  Friday  service  at  the 
Niz&miyyah  College,  where  after  the  mid-day  pra,\erthe  shaikh 
Qazwini  ascended  the  pulpit ;  chairs  were  placed  in  front  of  him 
for  the  Qur'an-readers,  who  chanted  elaborately,  after  which 
the  shaikh  delivered  a  powerful  discourse  ;  questions  were  then 
addressed  him  on  strips  of  paper  and  he  replied  forthwith  to 
every  one.  The  historian  Jamal  al-din  Ibn  al-Jauzi  held  services 
at  this  time  every  Saturday,  and  his  eloquence  also  greatly 
impressed  the  traveller.  The  results  were  similar  to  the 
phenomena  at  times  seen  at  revivalist  meetings  ;  many  in  the 
congregation  sobbed  and  fainted,  and  crowds  of  penit«ntH 
thronged  to  touch  the  preacher.  *  It  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  cross  the  sea  to  hear  one  of  these  sermons '  (p.  222). 
On  Thursdays  this  preacher's  gatherings  were  held  in  a  private 
court  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  Khalifah  and  his  family 
could  hear  them.  The  text  was  a  verse  of  the  Qur'an  ubicii 
ended  in  n&s,  and  the  preacher  maintained  this  rhyme  through- 
out his  discourse.  Into  the  sermon  he  introduced  compliments 
to  the  Khalifah  and  his  mother  and  prayers  for  them ;  he 
further  recited  many  verses,  some  encomia  on  the  sovereign, 
others  of  the  Siiii  erotic  style,  which  affected  the  audience 
powerfully. 

This  anecdote  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that 
the     difficult    artifice     which     characterized    the 
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sermon  was  at  the  time  unusual ;  we  find  it 
practised  in  a  volume  of  sermons  by  a  preacher  of 
the  8th  cent.,  Shuaibal-5uiaifish(t  801  ;  Al-Baud 
al-fa'iq,  Cairo,  1280),  which  closely  resemble  the 
style  which  affected  Ibn  Jubair  so  vehemently. 
These  are  interspersed  with  erotic  verges  or  hymns, 
which  appear  to  be  the  preacher's  own  composi- 
tions, and  are  much  more  lengthy  than  the  sermons 
of  'Abd  al-Qftdir ;  the  time  which  their  delivery 
would  occupy  is  probably  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half-anhour,  or  in  some  cases  considerably  more. 
They  are  clearly  intended  to  work  on  the  feelings  of 
the  audience,  and  to  produce  something  resembling 
ecstasy.  The  narratives  introduced  are  highly 
imaginative,  though  they  are  often  attached  to 
historical  names. 

The  style  which  has  prevailed  since  seems  to  re- 
semble that  of  Ibn  Nubatah  more  nearly,  when  his 
discourses  are  not  actually  reproduced.  A  collec- 
tion published  in  Damascus  in  1909  by  Muhammad 
al-Qasimi  contains  sermons  extracted  from  volumes 
of  the  years  653,  772,  873,  and  1079  A.H.,  intended 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Friday  service  and  on  the 
feast-days ;  the  time  which  they  occupy  rarely 
e.xceeds  five  minutes  ;  the  continuous  rhyme  is 
carried  on  through  the  opening  sentences,  but 
does  not  usually  extend  beyond  the  first  third  of 
the  sermon.  The  Majalis  of  the  oiBcial  preacher 
of  Baghdad,  Alilsi-Zadah  {Ghdlir/at  al-Mawaiz, 
Cairo,  1911),  resemble  in  length  and  to  some  extent 
in  artifice  those  of  ^Juraifish  ;  the  verses  intro- 
duced are  not,  it  would  seem,  original.  It  is  said 
that  the  Islamic  preachers  have  in  places  where 
there  are  Christian  missions  modified  their  theory 
of  the  sermon  in  order  to  provide  something  as 
attractive  as  the  Christian  aiscour.se8  ;  the  repro- 
duction of  Ibn  Nubatah  has  had  to  give  way  to  a 
style  more  closely  related  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  time. 
LrrxaATURB. — Thla  has  been  cited  throughout  the  article. 

I).  .S.  Margoliouth. 
PRECEPTS  (Buddhist).— The  early  Buddhists 
had  very  naturally  quite  a  number  of  injunctions, 
precepts,  short  sentences  on  ethics  or  conduct, 
popular  texts,  or  short  verses  current  in  the  com- 
munity. European  writers  call  these  'precepts.' 
The  i'ali  word  thus  rendered  is  usually  aikkha- 
pada.  Sikklui  is  '  training  ' ;  pada  is  ambiguous, 
meaning  either  '  foot-step '  or  '  quarter  verse,'  ami 
both  meaninfjs  were  called  up  by  the  word.  Hence 
tikkhdpada  is  either  '  first  steps  in  self-training  ' 
or  '  textlets  of  training.'  The  basic  idea  is  an 
influence  from  within,  not  an  injunction  or  com- 
mand from  without. 

An  anecdote  will  ihow  how  each  rules  were  looked  upon  by 
the  new  -Community.  There  came  to  the  liiiddha  a  hfiikkhn  of 
the  eonn  of  the  VaJJians,  and  he  said  :  '  Ix^rd,  it  is  more  thiiti  a 
hundred  and  fifty  precepts  that  are  intoned  to  us  every  fnrt- 
niffht.  I  cannot,  Lord,  train  myself  in  all  these  ! '  '  Could  you 
train  yourself,  brother,  in  three — the  hi(jher  morality,  the 
hlffher  intelligence,  the  higher  wisdom?'  was  the  reply.  Hi- 
said  that  he  could.  And  he  did.  And  thereby  he  put  away 
lust,  ill-will,  and  stupidity  (i".^.  reached  nirii«pa),  and  all  the 
lesser  matters  were  i^nined  at  once.'  So  also  it  is  related  nf 
the  Buddha  that  on  his  death-bed  he  told  the  order  that  thf-\ 
nould  revoke,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  all  the  minor  and  suhsidiar.N 
precspU.3 

In  l)oth  of  these  cases  the  '  precepts'  are  for  full 
members  of  the  order.  Another  group  C(msi8ts  of 
ten  precepts  for  novices.  It  is  often  referred  to  in 
Enrope&n  )M>oks,  hut  is  found  aa  a  group  only  in 
the  latest  portions  of  the  Nik/iyn-a'  and  in  the 
Vinayn  (i.  83).  In  this  grouii  the  novice  takes 
ni>on  himself  in  succession  ten  precepts.  Thesi? 
are  ;  (1)  not  lo  destroy  any  living  thing,  (2)  not  (d 
nt<«l,  (3)  to  lie  celibate,  (4)  not  to  lie,  (5)  to  abstain 
from  strong  drink,  (6)  not  to  eitt  save  at  the  right 
time,    (7)    not    to    frequent    variety    shows    with 

•  Adffullara,  1.  T.Vi;  <•!.  .Sai,ivti<(a,  1».  2BI. 

<  Ithys  Davids,  Dialoguu  of  lite  Buddha,  II.  171. 

•  K.o.,  Khuddaka  I'diha,  1. 


dances,  songs,  and  music,'  (8)  not  to  wear  garlands 
or  to  use  perfumes,  (9)  not  to  use  luxurious  beds, 
(10)  not  to  receive  gold  or  silver.  Each  of  the  ten 
occurs  in  difl'erent  groups  and  in  difl'erent  order  in 
earlier  parts  of  the  Canon — eight  of  them,  e.g.,  in 
a  different  order,  in  the  Sutta  Nipata,  one  of  the 
earliest  documents.^  But  the  above  are  the 
number  and  order  that  have  survived  in  the  use 
of  all  those  Buddhist  communities  which  adhere 
to  the  older  tradition.  It  should  be  added  that  no 
one  of  them  is  exclusively  Buddhist.  What  is 
Buddhist  is  the  selecting — the  omission,  e.g.,  of 
any  precept  as  to  obedience,  or  as  to  belief  in  any 
particular  doctrine.  But  we  need  not  here  make 
any  comparison  between  this  list  of  '  first  steps  for 
the  Buddhist  novice '  and  similar  lists  for  the 
novice  in  European  or  non-Buddhist  Indian  orders. 
Of  the  many  moral  precepts  for  the  use  of 
ordinary  Buddhists,  not  members  of  the  order,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
Dhamma-pada,  an  antliology  of  such  precepts  in 
verse  gathered  from  the  extant  early  books  and 
other  sources  now  lost.  They  are  there  arranged 
in  groups  of  about  20  verses  each  on  26  selected 
subjects.  Where  the  verses  deal  with  ideas  that 
are  common  ground  to  ethical  teachers  in  Europe 
and  India,  the  versions  are  easily  intelligible  and 
often  appeal  strongly  to  the  Western  sense  of 
religious  beauty.  Where  any  verse  is  based  on 
the  technical  terms  of  the  Buddhist  system  of  self- 
culture  and  self-control,  none  of  the  numerous 
translations  is  able  to  convey  the  real  sense  of  the 
Pali.     The  best  translation  is  by  Silachara. 

There  is  a  pretty  custom  that  was  current  from 
very  early  times  among  the  Buddhists  in  India, 
and  is  still  current  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
A  layman  (or  laywoman),  moved  by  some  religious 
influence  or  emotion,  will  formally  '  take  upon 
himself,'  for  some  definite  period,  the  observance 
of  the  first  five  of  the  alxive  ten  precepts  for 
novices.  This  is  done  by  kneeling  with  clasped 
hands  before  a  member  of  the  order,  and  solemnly 
repeating  after  him,  usually  in  I'ali,  the  words  of 
each  of  the  five  precepts.  This  is  called  in  Ceylon 
'  taking  panHl,'  i.e.  taking  the  five  moral  pre- 
cepU.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  the  custom 
originated. 

I.iTRRATURR. — Afitjuttora  Nikdj/a,  ed.  R.  Morris,  E.  Hardv, 
and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  PTS,  188.^-1910;  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  IHaloqiuii  of  the  Buddha.  Oxford.  1899-1010,  Bt/d- 
dhism''',  Ixindon,  1910;  Khuddaka  /'d(Aa,  ed.  II.  Smith,  ITS, 
191S;  rinoi/n  Pitaka,  ed.  H.  Oldenberg,  London,  1879-83; 
Uhaminatxuta,  ed.  Siiriyagoija,  PTS,  1916,  tr.  StldohlLra, 
London,  Buddhist  Society,  1916. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
PRECEPTS  (Christian).— See  Counsbls  and 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.— The  first  difficulty  in 
considering  the  opinions  of  earlier  times  regarding 
gems  is  tiiat  of  realizing  the  standpoint  before 
modem  chemistry  had  revealed  the  nature  of 
matter.  Only  140  years  ago  the  editor  of  Theo- 
phrastuB,  Sir  .John  Hill,  was  publishing  entirely 
futile  classilications,  lum])ing  together  as  varieties 
of  Mapphiro  such  dillerent  materials  as  ruby,  topaz., 
emerald,  hyacinth,  garnet,  carbuncle,  amethyst, 
clirysolite,  and  prase,  and  a.ssigning  the  mixture 
which  caused  the  colours  of  each,  because  '  we 
know  the  ingredients  which  give  their  colour  by 
experiments  in  colouring  glass'  [ThcophrnsUui s 
Histtiry  of  Stones,  London,  1774,  p.  286).  Long 
classifying  of  spurs  and  earths  follows,  which  has 
MO  more  reality  than  the  epicycles  of  planets.  All 
this  was  an  advance  on  I'liny  and  (mrlier  observers, 
yet  it  has  been  extinguished  by  modern  chemistry, 

1  This  Is  sometimes  rendered  'concerts  or  plays' — wrongly, 
for  at  that  time  in  Iticlia  they  did  not  exist.  See  Rhys  Davids, 
tHalitjiuett  n/lh*  liudilha,  i.  7,  note  4. 

''.See  Rhys  Davids,  lluddhimit',  p.  ISO. 
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so  that  we  can  hardly  realize  the  ancient  confusion 
of  thought.  To  understand  the  ancients  we  must 
set  aside  all  chemical  ideas,  and  regard  stones  only 
in  their  colour  and  hardness.  Such  a  position  must 
confound  together  materials  entirely  different,  and 
divide  identical  substances  which  differ  in  colour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  had  but  one  word,  mafkat,  for 
turquoise  and  malachite,  a  phosphate  of  alumina 
and  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  questions  about  the  ancient  names  and  their 
modern  equivalents  are  ditlicult  to  .settle  owing  to 
the  confusion  of  substances  which  look  alike.  The 
actual  ancient  usage  of  materials  must  be  the 
guide,  as  it  is  impossiVjle  to  connect  with  ancient 
names  any  gems  that  were  then  unknown.  For 
the  equivalents  of  the  Biblical  names  see  art. 
'Stones,  Precious,'  in  HDB. 

1.  Egypt. — In  Egypt  several  stones  are  named 
anciently  with  specimens,  and  some  others  are 
named  as  the  material  for  amulets  which  are 
regularly  of  one  material.  Thus  we  can  be  certain 
of  «f/,  white  quartz  ;  sef  taken,  a.met]\yat ;  khenem, 
led  jasper,  or  sard  ;  hersed,  carnelian  ;  khesdeb, 
lazuli ;  gesonkh,  a  variety  of  lazuli ;  nemehen, 
jade  ;  go  or  qada,  haematite ;  neshen  or  mafkat 
neshcn,  green  felspar  and  beryl  ;  mafkat  of  Syria, 
malachite  ;  mafkat  of  Amen,  turquoise ;  the  last 
two  may  be  perhaps  reversed.  The  use  of  some 
stones  was  almost  constant  for  certain  amulets — 
carnelian  or  sard  for  the  leg,  hand,  name-badge, 
and  serpent-head ;  jasper,  or  imitation  in  red 
glass,  for  the  girdle  of  Isis  and  the  sacrificial  cow  ; 
diorite  for  clothing  ;  green  felspar  or  beryl  for  the 
papyrus  sceptre  and  the  writing  tablet ;  lazuli  for 
figures  of  goddesses  and  the  cartouche  ;  haematite 
for  the  head-rest,  square  and  level ;  obsidian  for 
the  double  feather  and  sma  sign  of  union.  The 
reasons  for  such  usage  can  be  guessed  in  some 
cases :  the  green  stones  symbolized  verdure  and 
growth  ;  the  red  jasper  is  called  '  the  blood  of 
Isis ' ;  the  weighty  haematite  is  for  the  repose  of 
sleep  or  of  levelled  building  ;  the  flesh-coloured 
carnelian  for  the  hand  and  leg.  Some  of  these 
amulets  are  ordered  to  be  made  of  such  materials 
in  the  directions  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

2.  Italy. — Italy  is  the  land  of  which  we  know 
most  regarding  amulets,  anciently  from  Pliny, 
recently  from  Bellucci.  The  ancient  ideas  attach- 
ing to  stones  are  :  diamond  for  poison  or  delirium  ; 
haematite  for  success  in  petitions  or  to  reveal 
treachery  ;  siderites  (black  haematite  or  meteorite) 
to  cause  discord  in  law- suits  ;  brown  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron  (limonite)  for  pregnancy  ;  quartz  crystal  for 
parturition ;  amethyst  and  emerald  for  intoxica- 
tion, against  spells,  hail,  and  locusts,  and  for 
access  to  kings ;  agate  against  scorpions ;  jasper 
for  public  speaking  ;  blood  jasper  for  invisibility  ; 
black  jasper  for  taking  cities  and  fleets ;  yellow 
quartz  against  jaundice  ;  amianthus  against  spells  ; 
serpentine  against  headache  and  serpent- bites ; 
white  steatite  for  increase  of  milk  ;  malachite  for 
preserving  infants  ;  amber  for  throat  affections, 
and  against  fevers ;  ammonite  for  prophetic 
dreams. 

In  modem  Italy  pyrites  is  used  to  preserve  the 
eyes ;  red  haematite  stops  bleeding ;  black  haema- 
tite is  for  the  evil  eye ;  limonite  for  pregnancy  ; 
sapphire  is  for  headache,  and  promotes  content- 
ment ;  quartz  crystal  for  evil  eye ;  white  chalce- 
dony for  milk  ;  red  chalcedony  for  bleeding  ;  agate 
eyestone  for  evil  eye  ;  blood  jasper  to  stop  bleed- 
ing ;  black  jasper  against  lightning;  staurolite 
against  witchery ;  nephrite  for  kidney  disease ; 
garnet  for  widows,  and  comfort  in  misfortune  ; 
serpentine  against  reptiles  ;  malachite  for  the  evil 
eye  ;  dendrite  against  venom  ;  selenite  for  increase 
of  milk  ;  amber  against  witchery  ;  white  coral  for 
increase  of  milk  ;  red  coral  for  menstruation  and 
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evil  eye  ;  madrepore  a<rainst  witchery  and  worms. 
Obviously  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  these  is  due  to 
'  sympathetic  magic,'  or,  as  it  may  better  be  called, 
'  the  doctrine  of  similars.'  A  considerable  revival 
of  fancy  beliefs  about  gems  has  occurred  in  recent 
times  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of 
wealthy  classes  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  collected  as  to  traditional  beliefs 
about  stones  in  other  lands  outside  of  Italy. 

3.  Motives  for  use  of  gems. — An  examination 
of  subjects  engiaved  upon  gems  throws  some  light 
on  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  worn.  For 
this  inquiry  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a  subject 
in  Furtwangler's  great  catalogue  may  be  taken, 
supplemented  by  a  few  published  in  Petrie's 
A  mulcts. 

.Strength  and  love  seem  to  have  been  the  great  motives, 
Uerakles  and  Eros  each  occurrini?  173  times.  Far  below  these 
come  wisdom,  with  75  of  Athene  and  Minerva  ;  Seilenos  (tkl)  for 
good  living ;  Hermes  and  Meicury  (63)  (or  trade  ;  Apollo  (61) 
for  music ;  and  Daimon  (53)  for  propitiation  of  evil ;  Dionysos 
(53)  for  mysteries ;  Nike  and  Victory  (53)  come  next ;  and, 
strangely,  Aphrodite  comes  as  low  as  52.  Of  the  lesser  classes 
are  Gorgoneia  and  Medusa  (45),  Psyche  (31),  Artemis  (29), 
M:enad  and  Bacchantes  (28),  Bes  (18),  Siren  (17),  Zeus  (16), 
Perseus  (15),  Isis  (14),  Nereid  (14),  Ares  and  Mars  (13),  Bonus 
Eventus  (11),  Serapis  (II),  Pan  (10),  Nemesis  (9),  Cerberus  (8). 
Eos  (6),  Harpocrates  (6).  Helios  (5),  Leda  (5),  Fortuna  (6),  Tyche 
(6),  Asklepios  (4),  Dioscuri  (4),  Triton  (4),  Ganymede  (4), 
Hephaistos  (3),  Hera  (3),  Hekate  (3),  Agathodaimon  (3),  lion- 
headed  serpent  (3),  Ceres  (2),  Ahundantia  (2),  Europa  (2), 
Thanatos  (2),  and  one  each  Adonis,  Orpheus,  Osiris,  Anubis, 
and  Set. 

It  is  surprising  how  popular  some  deities  were, 
nine  surpassing  Aphrodite  ;  while  Zeus,  Asklepios, 
Fortuna,  and  Ceres  were  strangely  neglected. 

Literature. — Plijiy,  HN ;  G.  BeUucci,  Amuleti  italiant 
contemporanci ;  Catatogo  delta  coUezione,  etc.,  Perugia,  189S, 
Gti  Armileli,  do.  1908,  11  Feticismo  primitivo  in  Italia,  do. 
1907  ;  A.  Furtw^ngler,  Die  antiken  Gemmen,  3  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1906 ;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Amulets,  London,  1914. 

W.  M.  F.  Petrie. 

PREDESTINATION.— I.  Idea  aa'D  parts. 
— I.  Idea.  —  The  idea  of  predestination  bulks 
largely  in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 
Recently  it  has  grown  in  interest.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  in  two  connotations,  the  one  more 
strictly  theological,  the  other  more  purely  philo- 
sophical ;  and  in  both  references  severer  definition 
demonstrates  the  reasonableness  of  its  essential 
truth. 

(a)  As  a  technical  term  in  theology  the  word 
stands  for  that  voluntary  act  of  the  divine  will 
whereby  God  predetermines  or  foreordains  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  and  in  particular  the  destinies 
of  the  good  and  evil.'  The  inclusion  of  the  repro- 
bation of  the  wicked  has  lent  the  term  an  ill 
savour.  Shorn  of  this  part,  the  dogma  remains, 
the  divergences  of  the  schools  in  other  points 
appearing  less  firm  under  the  pressing  practical 
and  social  needs  of  the  modem  Church.  The 
predominant  tendency  is  to  identifjf  this,  the 
redemptive,  aspect  of  predestination  with  election 
iq.v.),  and  to  use  the  three  terms — 'predestina- 
tion,' '  foreordination,'  '  election  '—as  synonyms. 

(6)  In  its  philosophical  character  the  word 
stands  for  a  conception  much  more  comprehensive 
and  profound,  viz.  that  original  all-inclusivp 
definite  purpose  of  God  and  act  of  His  all-holy 
will  to  manifest  His  glory  in  self-revelation,  which 
self-revelation  takes  ett'ect  by  stages  in  time, 
appearing  not  only  in  redemption,  but  in  creation 
and  providence  as  well.  Here  the  idea  is  not 
given  immediately  in  experience,  but  emerges  in 
reflexion  upon  it  and  has  in  consequence  to  vindi- 
cate its  rational  validity.  It  has  won  favour 
under  the  aegis  of  the  modern  discipline  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  its  subject-matter  furnishing 
one  of  the  indispensable  problems  of  that  impor- 
tant science,  where  its  claims  are  strengthened  by 
several  currents  of  the  deeper  thought  of  the  age, 

1  The  Wentminster  Confession  used  'predestination  '  only  '  to 
eternal  life,'  '  foreordination  '  '  to  eternal  death.' 
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the  philosophy  of  nature  and  of  history,  compara- 
tive religion,  the  higher  mysticism,  man's  tragic 
experience  of  life.  The  history  of  theism,  more- 
over, shows  predestinarianism  to  be  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  that  form  of  religious  thought,  and 
to  be  as  fundamental  to  theism  as  its  other 
features.  As  theistic  reconstruction  proceeds,  the 
idea  of  predestination  correspondingly  gains. 

Note  on  the  t«rm.— The  term  •predestination"  h»a  long 
been  in  disrepute,  and  for  three  reasons :  etymologically  it  is 
unscriptural,  theolo^cally  it  is  depraved  in  meaning,  and 
pliUosophically  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  word  is 
not  in  the  Bible.  The  verh  and  noun  come  from  the  Patristic 
period  ;  the  verb  through  the  Vulgate  won  its  «-ay  hesitatingly 
into  the  AV  ;  in  the  RV  its  place  is  taken  by  '  foreordain.' 
The  L&iin  precUstinare  translates  the  Greek  irpoopiC^iv — a  better 
translation  is  pralinire.  Then,  in  meaning,  two  declensions 
have  occurred  :  npoopi^etv  does  not  include  '  reprobation,' while 
VTtdtstinare  has  come  to  include  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  popu- 
larly the  term  has  lost  the  larger  reference  to  the  totality  of 
divine  self-revelation  other  than  that  in  redemption.  Further, 
the  speculative  understanding  finds  the  theological  contro- 
versial taint  of  the  term  repugnant,  and  prefers  to  argue  lor 
the  idea  under  other  names. 

Is  this  disparagement  wise  ?  Three  considerations  may  help 
to  a  negative  answer.  (1)  Both  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Christian 
theology  worked  out  a  large  conception  of  God's  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  man  as  part  of  the  world,  which  it  was  found 
difficult  to  embody  in  a  single  word.  Accordingly,  in  both 
developments  there  occur  a  number  of  terms  each  of  which 
conveys  some  special  nuaiice  of  the  general  idea,  for  that  is 
how  the  religious  consciousness  works.  The  philosophic  con- 
soiousness,  on  the  other  hand,  desiderates  a  term  for  the  idea 
in  its  largest  breadth  ;  that  is  its  nature.  In  Hebrew  probably 
the  nearest  equivalent  is  .1V!(.  I"  Greek  in  the  NT  there  is 
none ;  hence  Patristic  thought  coined  '  predestination  '  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
is  coined  6/xoov<nof. 

(2)  If  *  foreordination '  be  interpreted  in  s  purely  relicrious 
sense  as  the  equivalent  of  election,  referring  to  man's  salvation 
from  sin  by  grace,  then  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  whole  idea 
intended  in  'predestination.'  God  gathered  His  own  in  His 
electing  will;  hut  He  has  other  activities  in  creation  and 
providence,  and,  if  these  have  a  relation  to  redemption,  they 
also  have  independent  relations  to  God  and  each  other,  and,  as 
such,  have  their  ground  in  the  divine  will — a  fact  unrecognized 
In  'foreordination,'  which,  even  if  it  be  of  wider  compass  than 
'election,'  embracing  the  reference  of  the  divine  predetermint. 
tion  of  the  works  of  creation  and  providence  to  that  of  redemp- 
tion as  its  preparatory  stages,  is  still  inadequate  to  the  whole 
idea  of  'predestination.' 

(3)  The  philosophical  demand  for  stricter  definition  is  not 
due  simply  to  prf  judice  ;  there  is  a  real  need  in  the  interests  of 
truth  to  ht -paralc  clearly  tlie  facts  of  religious  experience  from 
inferences  dt-ducible  from  them.  The  speculative  impulse  and 
the  religious  Instinct  move  in  different  spheres  and  speak  best 
each  in  its  own  tongue.  Tlie  al>ove  contention  is  corroborated 
by  the  history  of  predestinarianism.  The  three  greatest 
protagonists  are  St  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Jotiathaii  Kdwards 
Iqq.v.).  The  special  worth  of  these  three  Is  to  have  combined 
In  an  unusual  degree  the  religious  and  intellectual  powers; 
they  all  feel  the  need  of  this  term  '  predestination.'  It  is  note- 
worthy in  this  connexion  that,  in  those  forms  of  pure  philosophy 
in  which  the  spiritual  aspect  of  existence  has  justice  done  to 
it,  idealism  becomes  prcdestinationism — as,  ?./;.,  in  the  German 
succession  from  Kant,  through  HchcIIing  and  Krause,  to 
Lotze ;  and  that  those  forms  of  theology  In  which  philosophy 
finds  a  constituent  place  exhibit  the  same  tendency— as,  f.g., 
in  the  theosophy  of  K.  X.  von  Bander  i  or  the  ethics  of  R.  Uothe.3 

2.  Parts. — The  predestination  idea  comprises 
two  parts:  (a)  prescience,  and  (A)  prcvenience. 

(a)  Prescience. — 'Foreknowledge'  (vpbyvwai^)  is 
a  necessity  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is  involved 
in  His  knowledge  of  Himself  and  of  His  own  will, 
and  the  immutal)ilily  of  His  knowledge  ;  for  He 
sees  all  things  fiiluie  in  the  mirror  of  His  will, 
and  has  never  at  any  time  been  ignorant  of  what 
He  was  to  do  and  wiuit  would  be  the  consequences. 
Foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of  free  agents  has 
sometimes  been  excluded  from  the  idea  of  God's 
•jinniscience  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  incon- 
sistency with  human  freedom,'  and  indeed  the 
iliHicnlty  "(  explaining  how  actions  arc  free  yet 
ordaincn  lifts  imver  been  solved.  IJiit  that  God 
lias  perfect  foiekiiowlcilpc  of  all  events  and  that 
man  has  free  agency,  implied  in   moral  responsi- 

>  .IpektUativr  Doffmatik,  pt.  !.,  8tutt«art,  l»ia,  pU.  il.-v., 
Uunater,  WVt-HS. 

1  Thfolnqxich'  Klhik,  f.  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1807-71.  For  this 
niid  the  al>ovf>  Kngtlih  readers  mayivinsnll  O.  Pflolderer,  Th« 
I'hilitaoph)/  of  lifl\gvfn,  Ixindon,  ISHii-HS,  vols.  l.-lr. 

'  H.O.,  I'>  the  Hf><'iniani«,  It'ithr,  Martetisen,  «to. 


bility,  are  truths  supported  by  sufficient  and 
appropriate  evidence,  although  we  may  not  be 
.ible  to  compose  their  harmony  until  our  know- 
ledge is  such  as  God  has.  His  foresight  need  not 
lessen  man's  freedom,  if  freedom  be  understood 
not  as  simple  self-will,  but  as  the  growing  faculty 
of  co-operating  with  the  divine  purpose.  That 
purpose  is  working  out  a  higher  thing  than  can 
be  wrouglit  betNveen  precise  forecast  and  exact 
fulfilment ;  it  is  rather  the  evolution  of  men's  free 
intellectual  and  emotional  life,  adapting  them  to 
their  environment  and  improving  their  conditions. 
We  can  conceive  of  God  influencing  His  whole 
creation  in  this  way,  persuading  every  grade  oi 
living  things  to  assimilate  more  and  more  of  His 
life-force,  and  go  forward  in  the  full  tide  of 
progress,  while  they  are  still  free  to  close  theii 
pores,  so  to  say,  to  His  wisdom  and  life  that 
encircle  them  as  an  atmosphere. 

Such  a  purpose  etches  itself  out  agains:  a  back- 
ground of  much  that  seems  purposeless,  where 
much  happens  that  is  not  His  will  but  the  will  of 
an  autonomous  creature  not  yet  won  by  His  per- 
suasive agency.  As  the  divine  knowledge  is 
intuitive,  not  inferential,  free,  not  necessitated, 
we  are  bound  to  assign  to  it  the  prescience  of 
all  things  and  all  relations  of  things,  of  all  actions 
and  all  conditions  of  actions.' 

(6)  Prevenieiict. — Again,  the  premotion  '^  of  God 
is  a  necessity  of  His  omnipotence.  Predestination 
is  no  mere  idea  in  God — not  simply  His  resolve  to 
enter  on  modes  of  self-revealing  activity  ;  it  i* 
also  action  creative  of  creaturely  destinies  and 
productive  of  His  eternal  purpose  ;  it  is  the  actual 
acting  upon  His  resolve,  action  whereby  He  is  the 
immanent  spirit  in  all  nature,  history,  life.  We 
note,  further,  that  God's  pre.'.cience  and  preveni- 
ence  exclude  the  deislic  and  naturalistic  formula 
tioiis  of  His  relation  to  the  world,  since  both  deny 
His  active  presence  in  it,  as  certainly  as  they 
exclude  the  pantheistic  formulation  which  regards 
the  world  as  illusion,  emanation,  or  self-evolution 
of  God.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  predesti- 
nation idea  lies  the  thought  that  all  the  works  ot 
God  form  one  whole  and  move  to  one  goal,  that  all 
find  their  ground  in  His  attributes,  their  cause  in 
His  will,  that  all  are  the  issue  of  one  presupposition 
in  the  divine  nature.  How  do  we  atfirm  this  ? 
Religious  experience  postulates  it  as  the  basis  of 
its  certainty  (predestination  in  redemption) : 
philosophical  reflexion  postulates  it  as  the  integral 
ground  of  its  view  of  the  world  and  man's  history 
(predestination  in  creation  and  providence).  The 
word  '  predestination '  sums  up  both  postulates 
and  witnesses  to  secret  alhnities  between  the 
natural  and  revealed  wills  of  God,  wherein  the 
realities  l>oth  of  reason  and  of  faith  find  their 
ultimate  reconciliation. 

II.  Source  and  issiirs.—i.  Source.— Here 
two  points  require  to  be  noted.  Predestination 
has  its  origin  in  the  divine  nature  alone,  and  there 
alone  in  the  divine  attributes.  (Jod's  act  of 
resolving  to  enter  upon  the  various  modes  of  His 
srlfrevealing  activity  is  a  free  yet  responsible  act 

1  This  excludes  the  oele))rated  distinction  of  scM/ifia  vxfdia, 
the  proper  discussion  of  which  falls  in  connexion  with  the 
divine  omniscience.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jesuits,  defended 
and  propagated  by  the  Mollnists,  assailed  by  the  Hpanish 
lionilnicuns,  and  at  a  conference  in  Home  convened  by  Poito 
(Jlenient  vui.  was  coridcituied.  The  agitation  continued.  The 
Arminlans  of  Holland  siiread  the  view  among  the  Reformers. 
In  lOngland  It  spread  widely  In  the  Illtli  century  (see  J.  Htrang, 
Dr  VolnnlaU  fX  Artiiinibtif  t)«\  cirea  pfcoatum,  Amsterdam, 
in!t7).  The  hypothtwis  ol  tci^ntia  mtilia  is  untenable.  There 
ran  lie  no  such  Intermediate  knowledge',  all  knowledge  being 
either  necessary  or  free.  Again,  as  Infcrentlnl  knowledge  It 
cannot  worthilv  be  ascribed  to  God,  whose  knowleilge  is  intui- 
tive. He  knows  all  the  relations  ol  things,  but  docs  not  reason 
out  those  relations  in  the  act  of  knowing. 

'The  favouriti- term  In  Scholasticism  for  '  prevenlenoo.'  3t. 
Thomas  Aquinas  tlisciissea  It  with  fullness.  (If.  also  the  oon- 
Iroversy  of  Ualcbrancho  with  Bournier. 
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ro  whicli  He  is  determined  by  Dotliing  outside  of 
iliniKclf,  or  alien  to  His  nature,  and  by  nothing  in 
the  way  of  an  internal  necessity  of  His  being,  or 
of  any  defect  in  His  being,  except  the  insistence 
of  His  own  gracious  character  and  good  pleasure. 
There  is  no  life  outside  the  divine  life.  The  life  of 
Viod  is  inclusive  of  all  life.  It  is  a  life  with 
Himself  alone  and  within  Himself  alone.  In  the 
vastest  area  of  being  there  are  no  reaches  beyond 
His  boundless  being  or  beyond  the  causation  and 
control  of  His  will.  The  whole  actual  and  po.saibIe 
universe  is  at  the  last  a  monistic  system,  centring 
in  a  single  truth  to  which  everything  in  it  may  be 
referred.  That  truth  is  the  one  and  absolute 
Being,  who  comprehends  all  being,  the  substance 
of  all  existence,  God.  God  thus  is  not  one  side 
by  side  with  others,  whether  like  Him  or  unlike, 
oo-equal  or  prepotent,  relationship  with  whom  He 
is  bound  to  recognize  and  consider  in  His  own 
action.  He  is  God ;  and  '  beside  Him  there  is 
none  other.'  To  be  Himself  is  the  sublimest  glory 
conceivable.  To  go  forth  continually  in  self- 
manifestation  is  His  constant  good  pleasure  or 
will.  Such  a  Being,  overflowing  with  the  sense  of 
His  beauty  and  infinite  blessedness,  must  com- 
municate Himself  in  love  in  every  form  and 
degree  possible  through  which  the  features  of  His 
life  may  shine.  His  self-exhibition  and  self-com- 
munication are  the  only  and  original  necessities  of 
His  action,  and  these  reside  in  His  own  nature. 

From  that  fact  it  follows  that  those  original 
necessities  operate  in  accord  with  the  divine 
attributes  and  with  nothing  else — power,  justice, 
wisdom,  holiness,  love.  God  is  not  all-powerful  in 
the  sense  that  He  can  do  anything.  He  does  what 
He  likes,  but  He  likes  only  what  is  according  to 
His  character,  that  which  is  true,  just,  holy. 
There  can  be  no  caprice  in  His  action,  for  His  will 
learns  from  His  wisdom  and  works  out  what  is 
just.  His  power  is  at  the  service  of  an  idea  which 
jhves  to  His  endeavour  stability  and  worth. 
There  can  be  no  question  here  of  His  predetermin- 
ing an  J'  thing  or  person  to  what  is  contrary  to  His 
character.  The  attributes  of  God,  since  they  alone 
regulate  His  action,  are  the  basal  principles  of 
existence  and  the  supreme  categories  of  thought, 
which  takes  origin  in  their  exercise.  All  tinite 
existences  through  which  He  designs  to  manifest 
.and  to  bestow  His  life,  founded  in  the  qualities  of 
His  nature,  find  their  real  principles,  their  ratio 
essendi,  there,  and  represent  each  one  or  more  of 
those  divine  qualities.  All  life  is  rooted  in  the 
divine  Being,  is  in  Him  an  organic  whole,  and  in- 
cludes the  life  of  nature,  of  history,  of  humanity, 
in  which  He  displays  His  power,  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, truth,  goodness,  and  love,  and  no 
attributes  opposed  to  these.  All  these  lives  are 
independent  unities  within  their  own  spheres,  yet 
related  to  one  another  in  the  all-embracing  whole, 
which  is  neither  identical  with  God  nor  separate 
from  Him,  but  in  which  He  is  so  present  (and  it  in 
Him)  that  He  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  it  and  all 
its  parts,  but  is  its  and  their  immanent  and  active 
ground,  so  that  they  truly  appear  as  HLs  finite 
expression  and  image  through  a  series  of  ascending 
stages  in  an  organic  process  which  tends  to  His 
honour  and  glory. 

2.  Issues.— Such  is  the  divine  design.  The 
method  of  accomplishing  it  science  and  philosophy 
unfold.  To  their  investigation  nature,  history, 
and  man  are  all  separate  if  related  economies,  sus- 
ceptible of  distinctive  analysis — a  task  to  which 
the  modern  spirit  has  addressed  itself  with  eager- 
ness. Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  an  induc- 
tive generalization  of  broad  results.  These  would 
appear  to  be  three  :  (1)  God  works  towards  an  end 
through  means  :  (2)  He  employs  means  in  a  graded 
-ucces-sion   in   time :  (.S)  the  character  of   the  end 


displays  the  principle  of  the  whole  and  motives 
the  etiort  of  progress  towards  it.  If  these  results 
be  kept  in  view,  we  shall  be  led  in  the  path  of  a 
true  theism  and  a  right  predestination.  The 
universal  dualism  deeply  seated  in  the  entire 
constitution  of  things  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  raises 
the  problems.  There  are  speculative  systems  that 
easily  set  it  aside,  in  the  way  of  logic  joining 
opposites  that  are  held  to  be  originally  one ;  but 
by  such  logical  redemption  no  strength  is  given  to 
human  thought  or  moral  aims.  Theiatic  monism 
cannot  thus  proceed ;  it  must  show  the  dualism 
overcome  in  the  way  of  historical  fact  and  moral 
process,  such  that  God  is  .seen  to  be  all  in  all, 
realizing  Himself  in  His  attributes  in  finite  forms 
through  the  free  play  and  independent  life  of  their 
internal  forces.'  The  steps  of  the  proof  are  clear. 
The  physical  creation,  operating  freely  within 
limits  imposed  only  by  its  own  material,  is  an 
orderly  system  working  out  its  special  end  in  man. 
Man  is  the  living  syntlie.sis  of  nature,  which  in  all 
its  parts  prefigures  him,  and  in  its  functions  aspires 
to  what  is  only  satisfied  in  him.  History  is  char- 
acterized by  the  same  independent  interplay  of  all 
her  forces  and  moves  on  under  laws  which  reduce 
the  acts  of  the  countless  conscious  subjects  who 
make  events  to  a  world  of  order,  the  progress  of 
which  is  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  man.  Man 
himself,  granted  that  he  is  by  nature  a  divided  and 
complex  being,  is  nevertheless  in  the  healthy 
personality  one.  Aim,  wUl,  resolve,  make  him  a 
complete  unit ;  as  mind  or  will  he  is  a  whole  ;  and 
the  more  he  advances  in  intelligence  and  ethical 
power,  the  better  he  is  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  his 
own  life,  and  responding  to  the  preparatory  move- 
ments beneath  the  human  sphere  which  have 
gradually  disclosed  it.  Humanity  is  thus  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  history,  human  nature.  Now, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God  to  actualize 
Himself  in  humanity,  the  human  spirit,  as  iti  de- 
scends into  the  depths  of  its  own  being,  recognizes 
itself  to  be  divine  in  principle.  The  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  this  we  see  in  Cliiist,  and  owe  to  Him. 
He  made  known  to  man  his  inborn  divinity.  HLs 
incarnation  exhibits  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
human.  That  consciousness  comes  first  in  a  single 
individual,  in  isolated  form,  a  present  divine  fact, 
serving  to  stimulate  the  human  spirit  to  new  life. 
The  last  consideration  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  contradicts  all  ideas  which  resolve  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  into  a  general  fact  belonging  to 
the  phenomenology  of  spirit,  and  implies  the 
personal  God  communicating  Himself  in  dynamic 
force  in  positive  historical  form.  Man  has  not 
grown  into  the  consciousness  of  his  own  divinity  ; 
it  has  been  revealed  to  him.  Revelation  is  not 
simply  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  it 
brings  in  an  actual  economy  of  grace  as  actively 
employed  in  the  redeeming  of  men.  Only  by  a 
sum  of  saving  acts,  unfolding  His  mind  and  will, 
can  the  living  God  become  fully  unveiled.  In  this 
sense  Christianity  alone  is  the  revelation  of  God's 
redemptive  love,  since  the  whole  person  of  Christ 
—His  words,  works,  death,  resurrection,  exaltation 
— serves  to  bring  into  actual  view  the  will  of  God 
as  concerned  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Not  through 
Christ  merely,  but  in  Him,  in  the  undivided  whole 
of  His  personality  and  history,  as  '  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church.'  God  was  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself.  The  Christological  element 
leads  us  to  regard  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation 
not  as  abstract,  but  as  personal  and  positive  in 
His  Son.  That,  however,  could  not  have  happened 
haphazard  in  the  divine  mind  ;  as  it  was  essential 

1  The  first  ttiinker  clearly  to  expound  this  position  was  the 
Italian  G.  B.  Vice;  cf.  bis  'La  scienza  nuova,'  in  Opere,  etl. 
I).  Ferrari,  Milan,  1S35-S7  ;  R.  Flint,  Vico,  in  Blacli».-.r>d's 
■  Philosophical  Classics,"  Kdinburgh,  1884. 
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to  the  setting  forth  of  His  glory,  it  was  '  before 
tlie  foundation  of  the  world,'  by  His  determinate 
counsel  ;  and  it  determined  the  foundation  of  the 
world  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  all  therein. 
Predestination  is  by  the  will  of  God,  in  an  organic 
jirocess,'  in  Christ  wlio  is  its  primal  and  linal 
principle. 

III.  SrGSIFICAycs.—i.  For  the  idea  of  God.— 
The  predestination  idea  safeguards  three  factors 
in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world :  (a)  His  free 
agency  and  responsibilitj'  in  His  activities,  (6)  His 
co-operation  with  His  creatures  in  their  true  life, 
and  (c)  His  etBcieucy  in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
purpose. 

(a)  Arbitrarineji.i  has  been  associated  with  God's 
predestination.  Yet  predestination  forbids  arbi- 
trary caprice  on  His  part.  The  great  advocates  of 
its  truth  know  nothing  of  arbitrary  acts  of  God. 
The  acts  of  God,  they  argue,  are  consistent  with 
the  character  of  God  ;  the  nature  of  God  is  prior 
to  His  laws,  and  His  nature  and  character  are  of 
the  absolute  and  perfect  "ood.  InscriUabiliti/  has 
Ijeen  associated  with  predestination,  as  a  cover  for 
any  injustice  that  may  emerge  in  its  i.ssues.  Now, 
while  on  any  theory  of  the  universe  the  last  reasons 
of  tlie  constitution  and  course  of  things  must 
always  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  an  eternal 
wisdom  which  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  fathom, 
and  therefore  inscrutable,  in  the  inscrutability 
there  can  be  no  injustice  or  partiality  ;  for  those 
reasons  are  the  outcome  of  an  eternal  wisdom, 
righteousness,  love.  God's  action  here  can  never 
be  that  of  a  selfish  man.  He  acts  according  to  His 
glory,  whicli  cannot  be  dissociated  from  His  nature 
as  absolute  good.  In  that  character  His  moral 
perfection  implies  an  absence  of  arbitrary  or  un- 
just act.  Inacteyminism  has  been  associated  with 
I)redestination.  But  God  cannot  act  as  an  inde- 
terminate power.  He  is  intrinsically  and  neces- 
sarily good — not  by  necessity,  but  freely,  because 
He  wills  the  freedom  which  lends  His  action  its 
ethical  diaracti-r.  The  necessity  which  keejis 
llim  from  evil  is  moral — conformity  to  love,  good- 
ness, holiness. 

In  contradistinction  from  these,  the  divine  pre- 
destination is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  God  shows  only  mercy  and  goodness. 
Sovereignty  is  not  simple  supremacy;  it  is  the 
sphere  of  divine  frceilom  whence  issues  only  bless- 
ing,' for  there  divine  procedure  is  not  limited  by 
cimsiderations  of  man's  excellences  or  sins. 

(6)  (iod's  blessing  us  is  His  co-operation  with  us 
to  cultivate  in  us  His  life.  As  in  Him,  so  in  man, 
true  life  is  attained  by  a  combination  of  necessity 
and  freedom.  Man  everywhere,  as  he  ascends  in 
intelligence,  is  inwardly  conscious  that  He  is  able 
to  do  right.  He  is  also  convinced  that  God  is  on 
the  siile  of  the  right.  The  tendency  to  excellency 
of  life  indicates  God's  will.  It  grows  in  man  by 
his  response  which  he  makes  in  his  freedom  as  lie 
directs  himself  more  perfectly  towards  (iod.  Yet 
it  is  not  simply  by  his  desire  and  aspiration  and 
the  ell'orts  born  of  the.se  that  he  ascends,  but  also 
by  their  satisfaction  in  tlie  answering  care  and 
recreative  energy  of  creative  love.  These  experi- 
ences point  to  trie  transcendent  truth  that  creatinn 
was  with  (iod  from  all  time,  came  from  (;o<l,  is  in 
part  turning  of  its  own  will  towards  (iod,  is  in  |>art 
•rver  turning  more  anil  more  consciously  towards 
llim,  and  becomes  at  last  completely,  sclf-consci- 
cniMly,  at  one  with  (iod  in  will — the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  tliu  hope  of  the  eschatologist,  the  dream  of 
the  inysiic. 

(e)  Ih  it  but  a   hope  and  a  dream?     Can  (iod's 

t  Tli«  nnrt  ptillonoplior  ripftrlv  to  rcrojrniz*  the  orifnnio  proresH 
of  Itie  (livin*  pilrjtoMp  wa«  Ht.  Aiiu'imlhio. 

'C^lviii  Icrinf  Die  opposiil  iloclriiii'  '  tt\uUi  and  Jcjiiiii*' 
(/nW.  I.  ID.  I). 


purpose  fail  ?  Our  conception  of  omnipotence  must 
be  modelled  on  what  we  know  of  finite  power, 
though  not  limited  by  it.  In  our  experience  the 
secret  of  power  lies  in  the  ability  to  conceive  the 
end  in  view  and  to  regulate  action  towards  that 
end.  Those  are  not  absent  from  God.  For  the 
creation  of  the  hnite  He  is  respon.sible.  He  has 
chosen  to  create  it  not  a  passive  thing,  but  a  life 
with  a  \\  ay  of  its  own.  Why  should  we  not  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  possibility,  not  the  actuality,  of 
evil  that  is  necessary  ?  If  the  end  which  God  has 
in  view  is  a  form  of  life  produced  by  the  ability  to 
co-operate  with  or  to  resist  Him,  it  must  be  part 
of  His  omnipotence  to  be  able  to  give  the  ability 
to  resist  Him.  The  resistance  would  be  evil.  In 
so  far  the  Creator  is  responsible  for  the  possibility 
of  evil  and  its  attendant  risks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  divine  prescience  cannot  be  conceived  as  dim 
or  vague,  or  the  divine  blessedness  as  uncertainly 
fluctuating  with  the  uncertainties  of  men's  choices, 
as  Calvin  asks,  '  How  can  the  contingent  ati'ect  the 
First  Cause  on  which  it  entirely  depends  ? '  The 
possibility  of  future  failure  on  His  part  must, 
therefore,  be  limited.  God  must  be  credited  with 
provision  against  the  results  of  all  possible  disaster. 
Is  not  fatherhood  the  best  symbol  of  omnipotence? 
His  creation  must  not  finish  in  itself,  but  must  go 
on  to  recreation — aconsnnimation  visible  in  Christ 
and  Christian  humanity,  in  whom  '  the  whole 
world  is  reconciled  to  God.' 

God,  then,  has  willed  all  men  to  be  saved.  He 
has  predestinated  all  men  and  things  in  His 
Son.  Creation  is  prelude  to  incarnation,  and  was 
never  designed  to  furnish  occasion  for  irrefomiablc 
sinners.  In  the  foreordination  as  in  the  judgment 
God  might  say,  'I  never  knew  you  sinners.'  He 
has  contemplated  all  in  Christ  ;  He  has  foreknown 
all  in  Christ ;  He  has  loved  all  in  Christ ;  He  has 
elected  all  in  Christ ;  and  by  the  one  same  act. 
He  has  taken  every  possible  means  to  fulfil  that 
act  with  success.  Through  creation,  history, 
redemption.  He  has  giadually  exhibited  and  com- 
municated His  life  to  men,  to  raise  men  to  its 
likeness  step  by  step.  Respecting  his  liberty  God 
forces  no  man,  yet  presciently  and  preveniently 
seeks  to  persuade  men.  He  reserves  also  the  right 
to  intervene  by  His  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
in  order  to  avert  thoroughgoing  disaster.  Both 
courses  He  takes  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereignty, 
which  is  the  field  of  His  freedom.  Thai  '  prefer- 
ential action ' '  of  His  can  fail  only  if  the  infinite 
resourcefulness  of  His  nature  fails — a  result  incon- 
ceivable' 

2.  For  the  idea  of  man. — The  predestination 
i<lea  yields  two  precious  assurances  for  man's  con- 
viction along  with  a  grave  warning :  (a)  the 
cerliiinty  of  liis  practical  freedom  of  will,  (6)  the 
ability  to  attain  his  destiny,  (c)  the  fact  of  failure 
as  both  possible  and  permissible. 

(a)  Necessity  has  been  associated  with  predestina- 
tion. The  problem  that  it  raises  is  perennial. 
Its  reproach  no  system  can  roll  away  from  itself. 
As  the  ilivine  Hcmg  is  a  harmony  of  necessity  and 
freeiliim,  so  they  run  through  all  His  hamliwork 
inclusive  of  man's  life.  In  themselves  tliey  are 
not  antitheses,  and  they  are  but  crudely  conceived 
when  opposed.  A  tlicistic  predestination  excludes 
their  opposition  and  leaves  the  viiulicaticm  of 
necessitarianism  to  '  the  wisdom  of  this  world '  as 
in  materialism  iiiid  idealism — in  men  of  science 
like  Huxley,  Sjieiiccr,  etc.,  in  men  of  speculative 
iilealism  like  llegcl  and  others  more  pronouncedly 
pantheist,  who  assert  that  they  see  in  all  things 
the  working  out  of  an  et^Tiial   necessity.     Philo- 

1  Marlinpnii'H  phranc. 

2  The  forivolfiK  excliidps  Itjrpr  piwllionii  :  (n)  thp  notion  tlmt 
<lo(i  pn'rli'HtinatoM  flxrd  iiuiuImtn,  (/<)  the  nnli'Hi  tlmt  din]  pre- 
fl<<Htirint.cii  to  rvtt,  nti<1  (c)  Dip  notion  Hint  (lott  proiluHtinnteii, 
'  liy  pLTiiiiMRlon,'  ct#riiftl  ronMotpienrpi  of  evil. 
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sophers  of  the  type  of  Schelling,  Lotze,  and 
others  are  truer  guides.  History,  they  urge,  is 
characterized  by  a  union  of  freedom  and  necessity, 
the  product  of  a  freedom  somehow  pervaded  by 
necessity,  composed  of  the  acts  of  countless  con- 
scious subjects  which  yet  form  a  world  of  order.' 
ilow  can  tliis  be?,  they  ask.  Only  through  the 
operation  of  a  principle  superior  to  both  in  which 
tliey  are  one— God.  History  is  the  evolution  of 
that  principle.  It  reveals  itself  through  the  free 
play  of  individual  wills,  and  could  not  be  were 
those  wills  not  free  so  that  they  are  fellow- 
workers  with  it.  Free  will  is  incapable  of  rigid 
objective  presentation  ;  it  is  best  exhibited  by  a 
process  corresponding  to  the  development  of  free- 
dom itself.  What  is  freedom  ?  It  is  only  in  terms 
of  experience  that  it  can  have  any  meaning  at  all. 
So  with  necessity.  They  are  two  constantly  alter- 
nating poles  of  our  experience.  The  only  solution 
is  a  repeated  appeal  to  the  subject.  The  freedom 
which  we  at  once  oppose  to  and  collate  with 
necessity  is  subordinate  to  the  higher  freedom 
of  consciousness  on  which  the  distinction  rests. 
Thus  modern  psychology.  In  the  metaphysical 
reference  the  difficulties  arising  from  finite  free- 
dom may  be  met  by  the  contention  that,  while  the 
total  possibilities,  however  far  back  we  go,  are 
fixed,  yet  within  these,  however  far  forward  we 
go,  contingencies  arise,''  and  the  best  is  reached 
only  by  living  through  the  less  good. 

(o)  Fntalism  has  been  associated  with  predes- 
tination. Calvinism  is  alleged  to  be  specially 
chargeable  with  the  error  in  Christian  times.  Un- 
questionably paganism  furnishes  abundant  traces. 
The  popular  misunderstanding  of  foreordination  is 
fate.  Predestination,  however,  is  not  fate.  Fate 
is  a  conception  for  which  there  is  no  foothold  in 
the  Christian  system.  Belief  in  one's  fate  or  star 
or  fortune  is  apt  to  characterize  both  great  men 
and  small,  and  to  prompt  both  to  trust  in  their 
strongest  qualities,  which  may  not  be  their  best. 
In  so  far  as  a  man  is  possessed  by  a  blind  feeling 
of  being  an  instrument  of  destiny  used  by  an  irre- 
sistible force  he  knows  not  to  what  end,  his  belief 
is  a  weakness.  It  bears  no  likeness  to  the  Christ- 
ian idea,  which  has  two  features  :  it  makes  a  man 
rationally  conscious  that  he  has  a  mission  to 
accomplish,  and  it  impels  him  when  he  learns  the 
divine  will  to  be  humbly  submissive  to  its  dictates. 
'  I  will  do  God's  will  and  what  I  choose,'  said 
General  Gordon.  The  Calvinistic  '  fate  '  is  incen- 
tive to  heroic  ettbrt,  a  challenge  to  play  the  man. 
God's  predestinations  are  moral  inspirations.' 
What  God  ordains  man  realizes.  Yet  withal  there 
is  more.  Calvinism  in  its  severer  aspect  embodies 
something  additional.  It  is  often  neglected  in 
Christian  thought  ;  it  was  seldom  absent  from  the 

1  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling,  '  Philosophische  Untersuchungen 
liber  die  menschliche  Freiheit,'  in  Philosophiscfie  Schri/teUt 
Landshut,  1800;  R.  H.  Lotze,  Microcosmos,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
Edinhuiffh,  ISB.i. 

2  Thia  is  Slartineau's  BoUition,  accepting  it  from  Dugald 
Stewart  ;  of.  A  SUidy  of  Reliijion,  bit.  iii.,  '  Determinism  and 
Freewill.'  It  is  the  position  gradually  but  cogently  won 
through  the  succession  from  Kant  to  Lotze.  Science,  as  distinct 
from  metaphysics,  has  also  in  recent  years  begun  t«  vindicate 
•freedom'  as  rational;  with  the  activistic  and  vitalistic  philo- 
sophies of  Eucken  and  Bergson  it  has  entered  on  a  new  era. 
In  a  recently  publislied  letter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
Bergson  writes  :  '  From  all  this  [the  contentions  of  his  three 
worits,  Essay  on  the  immediate  Pacts  of  Consciousness,  Matter 
and  Metnory,  and  Creatioe  Evolution]  there  clearly  emerges  the 
idea  of  God,  Creator  and  Free  ;  the  generator  at  once  of 
matter  and  of  life,  whose  creative  efforts  as  regards  life  are 
continued  through  the  evolution  of  species  and  the  constitution 
of  human  personalities.' 

''  Cf.  J.  Orr,  The  Progress  of  Dogma,  London,  1901,  lect.  i. 
Calvin  and  Knox  in  their  treatises  strenuously  deny  that  pre- 
destination is  fate.  Sir  W.  Scott  credits  Montrose  with  the 
ditty : 

*  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.' 


pre-Christian  conscience.  In  India  and  (Jreece, 
among  the  old  Teutons,  in  many  Christian  sects 
;ind  not  a  few  of  the  noblest  Christian  minds  it 
found  impressive  expression,  viz.  man's  luofound 
sense  of  the  radical  obscurity  and  deep  uiulerlying 
tragedy  of  human  existence — the  Weltsc/imerz  of 
modern  pessimism.  It  centres  in  that  sutt'ering 
in  which  the  subject  is  victim.  It  is  the  tragic 
mystery  of  the  world,  something  pitesus  and 
fearful  ;  not  emergent  merely  from  e.xternal 
forces  nor  from  human  acts,  not  the  moral  order 
nor  yet  a  mere  fate  cruel  and  indifierent ;  but 
something  inscrutable  and  inevitable  outside  all 
these  which  bears  on  man's  life  and  assails  it.  It 
is  a  demonic  force,  ready  to  spring,  when  circum- 
stances or  character  or  both  give  occasion,  upon 
its  victims  to  wreak  upon  them  a  dire  doom,  in 
the  drawing  down  of  which  motives  are  nothing, 
circumstances  nothing ;  the  motives  may  have 
been  atiame  with  goodness,  the  circumstances 
such  that  any  other  course  was  impossible,  yet 
with  sharp  and  swift  consequence  the  stroke 
de.scends  out  of  the  place  where  dwell  the  Nornir 
(Teutonic),  the  Hathor  (Egyptian),  the  Erinyes 
(Greek),  the  'divine  jealousy'  (Hebrew),  and  all 
such  as  '  work  woe  to  mortal  man.'  It  is  this  almost 
universal  dark  instinct  more  than  the  Pauline 
election  that  is  responsible  for  the  horror  of  much 
Christian  eschatology  and  Calvinistic  gloom  ;  it 
inheres  in  the  natural  man.  Early  Greek  dramas, 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  Maeterlinck's  essays,  cover 
a  stretch  of  many  centuries  and  represent  widely 
divergent  civilizations,  yet  in  this  they  are  one. 
It  is  an  insistent  sense  in  all  thought  which  has 
these  two  grievous  wants  :  the  lack  of  personality 
in  the  Deity  and  the  lack  of  reality  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  Christian  thought  to 
remedy  both  defects  and  to  lift  in  some  measure 
the  awful  burden  from  human  hearts.  It  does  so 
by  teaching  the  unity  of  the  physical  and  moral 
spheres,  the  organic  character  of  all  existence  in 
(iod.  It  agrees  that  these  spheres  do  not  exhaust 
the  content  of  reality  nor  enable  us  to  grasp  the 
depths  of  being,  and  so  cannot  be  erected  into  the 
working  powers  of  the  world  or  made  the  complete 
expression  of  the  divine  will.  But  what  is  beyond 
them  is  not  dark,  cruel,  vengeful,  jealous  of  men, 
eager  to  slay,  but  an  order  far  deeper  and  richer 
than  that  which  we  know  in  time  and  space, 
where  God's  wUl  alone  abides  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable, working  itself  out  not  only  in  spite  of 
but  even  by  means  of  all  opposed  to  it ;  and  it  is 
a  will  of  good  to  man. 

(c)  Opposition  there  is.  It  is  vital ;  so  real  and 
serious  as,  not  indeed  finally  to  thwart,  yet 
grievously  to  hinder,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  dis- 
integrate its  own  spirit-power.  God  cannot  fail ; 
individual  men  may.  The  forces  adverse  to  Him 
are  autonomous,  and  the  autonomy  is  real  ;  hence 
all  may  not  '  work  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure.'  His  workmanship  is  not  merely 
mechanical,  infallibly  realizing  His  conceptions. 
He  has  His  conception  and  also  its  completion  before 
Him,  as  every  purpose  must ;  but  the  first  has  to 
reach  the  second  not  forcibly  but  freely  through 
the  material  in  which  it  seeks  to  be  expressed. 
That  material  may  never  move  against  Him  in  the 
mass,  but  it  may  in  the  individual  ;  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  whollj'  moved  by  the  mass  and  may 
use  the  energy  that  is  his  own  at  variance  with  the 
force  of  the  whole.  When  this  is  so,  Avhat  then ! 
Are  there  refuges,  reservoirs  of  latent  self,  for  the 
rebels?  The  energy  of  life-force  which  they  mis- 
use, is  it  transformable  ?  Perhaps ;  by  lapsing 
into  the  universal  life,  there  to  be  re-formed." 
At  any  rate,  it  may  utterly  fail  in  its  present  form. 
'  Cf.  the  Biblical  figure  of  God  as  '  the  potter.' 
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Individual  tragedy  is  too  frequent  here  to  render 
it  improbable  or  impossible  hereafter,'  unless, 
within  the  reaches  of  the  divine  resouicef  ulness  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  organic  life  of  the  race, 
there  be  means  of  conversion  and  renewal  at  which 
we  cannot  even  guess.  Men  must  'give  all 
diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.' 

IV.  HiSTORT. — I.  Ethnic. — Predestinarian  con- 
ceptions arise  at  a  certain  stage  of  religious  re- 
flexion of  necessity ;  and  kindred  conceptions  are 
to  be  found  in  all  religions  which  have  been  indu- 
enced  in  their  development  by  speculative  thought. 
Even  polytheism  adumbrates  them  in  divine 
personilications  of  Destiny. 

(a)  Greek. — The  best  instance  of  this  we  find  in 
the  Greek  poets  and  tragedians,  with  whom  the 
belief  passed  through  a  variety  of  forms :  tj>86voi, 
S.TT),  lioipa,  v^/icffis,  Epinves.  These  are  less  intellec- 
tual solutions  of  the  problem  than  deiticsitions  ot 
experience ;  and  they  are  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive. At  first,  as  in  Herodotus,  Pindar,  and 
Theognis,  envy  and  caprice  characterize  the  Olym- 
pic gods  in  their  dealings  with  men.  Men  are  the 
restless  rivals  of  the  gods,  and  must  be  taught 
their  proper  place.  Occasionally  a  righteous  pur- 
pose governs  the  divine  dealings  ;  occasionally  also 
defects  of  character  in  men  bring  on  their  mis- 
fortunes. But  such  features  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  force  till  we  come  to  the  great 
themes  of  yEschylus  and  Sophocles,  whose  tone  is 
vastly  superior.  The  caprice  of  the  gods  is  by 
them  modified  in  an  ethical  direction.  Personjil 
calamity  is  a  judicial  act  pronounced  by  a  moral 
governor  on  men's  follies  and  crimes.  '  Divine 
Justice  displaces  the  divine  Jealousy.'*  The  mental 
and  moral  clouding  gives  way  to  the  notion  of 
events  baffling  human  foresight  and  so  leading 
to  unconscious  crimes.  Even  the  dark  power 
of  Moira  is  part  of  the  moral  order,  designed  to 
incite  man  to  resistance,  in  making  which  he  may 
fall,  but  in  his  fall  he  is  greater  than  if  he  had 
never  met  the  challenge.  Within  increasingly 
broad  limits,  too,  man's  freedom  is  recognized.  In 
Sophocles  there  is  the  mature  idea  that  sutl'ering 
is  not  always  linal,  but  is  foreseen  in  the  counsels 
of  the  gods  as  part  of  the  permitted  evil  which  is  a 
condition  of  a  just  and  harmoniously  ordered 
universe.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  that 
epic  poetry  gives  more  prominence  to  circum- 
stances and  external  forces  in  the  <letermiiiing  of 
character  ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  epic  as  distinct 
from  drama.  Thus  there  is  little  justification  for 
the  common  theory "  that  iu  the  Greek  drama 
everything  is  foreknown  and  develops  inevitably 
from  the  beginning.  Tnigic  fate  needs  a  tragic 
trait  in  the  victim.  Cf.  art.  Fate  (Greek  and 
Koman). 

(6)  Roman.  —  Nothing  like  the  same  subtle 
sensitiveness  is  found  in  the  Koman  early  theology. 
The  citizens  of  Latium  and  the  surroundin-;  parts 
were  a  more  secular  and  political  race  ;  and  destiny 
with  them  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  belief  in 
their  own  genius  and  the  enterprise  that  reuiiors  it 
effective.  The  deity  Fortuna  emlwdics  this  faitli. 
Dcufiny  is  seldom  regarded  as  personal  doom  ;  it 
is  rather  racial  mission.  Nor  does  it  often  occur 
to  the  Koman  thinker  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 

>  tinuitMt  this,  it  follows  that  thi-  total  cIToct  ol  mrlividunl 
traffic  failiiri!  hercaft4)r  on  the  whok*  world-nlan  may  he  (loatt 
WItA  M  in  thft  OMe  of  individiiAl  failure  In  tnia  llfe'il  pro^froHH. 
Ilia  Crcator'a  mfthorl,  rifihllng  what  ffoea  atiiltw,  here  may 
Indicate  Hia  mpthml  In  tho  hereaftftr.  What  i«  tlmt  niotiiodv 
Brieftv  nalurr'a  'Iculre  In  to  rid  itat-lf  of  defri  U  ;  If  defrcl>i  pcr- 
alft.  Ine  ra'i"''  in  not  ill  them,  hut  in  the  itrojreiwivo  orjcnniHn) 
of  life  in  which  thttv  are  Niirvivala.  But  the  primal  and  final 
plan  of  Oo<l  ran  lii\va  no  inh'T'Mii  de(ert«. 

'  H.  II.  Iliitclicr,  Soinr  Atpt^ci*  '«/  Ihr  (dieek  Q€niun'\  Ixindon, 
ll)n«   i>    lixi. 

s  HfTniMT'a  No-called  rrprodnrtiona  of  Greok  dramaa  illuttrat* 
thio  i»'i|MiIar  but  arronooiis idea. 


the  special  genius  of  his  people.  The  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  implications  of  the  belief  were  not 
canvassed.     Cf.  art.  Fate  (Greek  and  Koman). 

(c)  Teutunu: — Remarkable  is  the  contrast  in  the 
Teutonic  idea  of  destiny.  It  forms  a  prime  ele- 
ment in  an  elaborate  mythology  whose  foci  are 
Odin  and  Urdr,  divinity  and  fate.  It  is  difficult 
to  delimit  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  these 
two ;  but  the  lion's  share  of  power  falls  to  Urdr 
(Vyrd).  She  is  the  goddess  of  fate,  and  also  of 
death — a  significant  conjunction.  She  is  the  dis- 
penser of  life  and  death,  with  her  maids  the  Norns 
(arbiters  of  life)  and  the  Valkyries  (arbiters  of 
death),  who  dwell  with  her  under  the  world-tre»' 
(Ygdrasil),  which  stands  forever  green,  watered  by 
her  gold-cased  fountain.  The  niiglit  of  Odin 
standing  behind  is  no  relief  ;  he  wields  a  lawless 
power,  with  a  loveless  will.  He  stands  for  blind, 
arbitrary,  elemental  will — will  cut  ofTfrom  wisdom, 
a  brute,  blundering,  pitile.ss,  eccentric  will  (with 
the  single  bright  feature  that  it  chooses  the 
waiTiors  for  Valhalla),  which  surroimds  human 
passion  and  affection  with  a  tragic  cloud  against 
which  the  heroic  figure  is  shown  off.  A  deep 
pessimism  pervades  the  Eddas.  It  is  as  if  the 
cruel  and  dismal  climate  of  the  Nsrth,  the  huge 
terror  of  storm  and  sea,  the  high  courage  of  reck- 
less hearts  crushed  by  the  irresponse  of  apathetic 
deity,  were  all  gathered  up  in  a  vast  and  bitter 
gloom  —  that  general  spirit  which  for  modern 
understanding  has  been  so  powerfully  portrayed 
in  the  romantic  operas  of  Richard  Wagner.'  Cf. 
art.  Doom,  Doom-Mytus  (Teutonic). 

(rf)  Indian.  —  On  a  higher  plane,  turning  to 
ancient  India,  we  find  a  definite  theistic  develop- 
ment in  the  later  stages  of  the  Upani-sads,  in  the 
Katluika  and  the  SvetiUvatara,  where  there  occurs 
the  clear  idea  that  'cmly  by  the  man  whom  he 
chooses  is  God  comprehended — to  him  the  dtTnan 
reveals  his  essence.  (n  the  Buddhi.stic  teaching 
prominence  is  accorded  to  the  law  of  karma  {q.v.), 
according  to  which  the  soul  in  its  successive  trans- 
migrations has  each  stage  irrevocably  determined 
by  its  conduct  in  the  previous  stage — a  suggestion 
ot  ethical  necessitation  which  even  in  its  fullest 
expression  remains  vague.  Apart  from  express 
teaching,  Hindu  life  and  ideas  are  predominantly 
fatalistic,  unfree,  unenergetic.  The  drama  is  full 
of  dexis  ex  mncliinn  ;  the  actors  seldom  rely  on 
their  own  will.  The  religiim,  largely  a  ritual, 
shows  the  divine  wrath  ready  to  hurst  out  on  the 
most  trivial  occa-sions  and  for  the  most  trifling 
offences.^    Cf.  art.  Fate  (Hindu). 

(«)  Chinese. — In  ancient  China  there  is  the  great 
law  of  Tno,  circumscribing  tho  course  of  human 
life  in  a  cosmos  of  oiiiiiiiiresent  order.  It  over- 
rules the  entire  animation  of  the  universe  in  both 
its  aspects  of  liuht  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
good  and  evil.  It  never  deviates  or  diverges.  It 
metes  out  justly  and  equitably  to  all  men,  by 
means  of  the  spirits  or  goils  rewarding  tho  gcKKi, 
by  means  of  the  spectres  punishing  the  bad,  with 
perfceli  impartiality.  Klossing  comes  to  those  who 
conform  to  its  laws,  hurt  to  those  who  violate 
them.  The  fear  of  tho  spectres  is  very  great; 
there  is  an  all-pervading  demonism,  counteractives 
to  which  make  uii  a  large  proiiortion  of  Chinese 
religious  practice.*  The  evil  spectres  may  interfere 
at  imy  nioiiiont  with  human  husincss  and  fate, 
favourably  or  unl.ivouraWy.  These  spectres  are 
tho   instniment»   of   retiiliutivo    iusti<-.(!.       'J'ao   is 

'  f'f.  on  thin  pnra^rupli  V,  Hydheri^,  J'tutonia  Mythology. 
Kii|f.  ir.,  I.omlon,  issli   n  01-6). 

'J  r.  DeiifMcn,  Thtt  rhilomtph]/  of  the  t/panitltadu^  En^c.  tr., 
ICdirilturuti,  IDdd.  pp.  I7:!-I7I>.  Comiult  i»i  the  Huhjeot  L^encr* 
ally  N.  McNlroI,  Tltf  RflitjinunQvi-itt  i\f  /ndiii  ;  Imimii  7^hewn, 
Oxford.  lUlt ;  Mrs.  tlindair  Utuvenson,  Ths  Utart  o/  Jainimn, 
do.  luir.. 

*'  .1.  .1.  M.  do  Uroot,  Th4  UtUqion  nf  the  Chinfgr,  4  vols., 
U'ydcii,  IWI2,  hit.  I.  p.  O.Ut.,  hk.  il.  di.  il. 
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both  the  creatiou  and  the  creator,  the  motive  force 
of  the  universe  and  the  free  determiner  of  its 
agency,  spoiitjineously  working  from  all  eternity. 
His  favour,  won  by  obedience  to  his  motions,  may 
lie  secured  by  faithful  observance  of  tliem  in  the 
actual  movement  of  the  world  and  life.  Having 
no  superior  or  co-eqaal,  lie  secures  it  that  human 
destiny  is  neither  dark  nor  cruel;  it  is  clear  and 
orderly  as  himself.     Cf.  art.  Fatb  (Chinesej. 

(/)  Egyptian. — In  ancient  Egypt  the  moral  con- 
ditions of  cliaracter  and  destiny  are  similarly  con- 
spicuous. Egyptologists  are  divided  as  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  primitive  Egyptian  religion,  whether 
they  are  those  of  a  polytheism  or  those  of  a  mono- 
theism. But  even  that  school  which  asserts  its 
polytheistic  character  agrees  that  underneath  the 
multiplicity  of  deities  there  is  always  the  feeling 
of  their  unity  ;  and,  whenever  that  unity  is  at  all 
recognized,  it  carries  with  it  the  further  concept  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  divinity  in  things  ' — a  spirit- 
uality that  is  righteousness.  The  goddess  Hathor, 
the  patroness  of  joy  and  happiness,  is  also  the 
cosmic  principle,  the  personitication  of  the  great 
universal  power  of  nature  perpetually  creating  and 
maintaining  all  things,  great  and  small  ;  she  is 
furtlier  in  the  judgment  a  foremost  figure  on  the 
bench.  In  *  The  Precepts  of  IChensuhetep '  (F.  J. 
Chabas,  in  UEi/iiptologie,  Paris,  1876-78,  ch.  vi.) 
the  explicit  references  to  sekher  neter  show  a  clear 
and  delinite  idea  of  divine  providence,-  by  whose 
goodness  men  subsist.  To  the  supreme  being  who 
is  thus  regarded  is  attributed  at  the  same  time 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  all  things  ;  and,  as 
he  is  righteous,  his  plan  is  righteous.  We  owe  it 
to  this  religion  that  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
j-'uilty  suffer,  the  penalty  being  exacted  at  the 
time  of  the  wrong-doing,  not  deferred  to  a  later 
day  or  generation."    Cf.  art.  Fate  (Egyptian). 

2.  Jewish  and  Muhammadan. — The  Of  and  NT 
ideas  are  given  in  extenso  in  the  art.  Election. 
There  all  in  creatiou,  history,  redemption,  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  divine  sovereignty.  The  special 
features  of  that  relationship  as  experienced  in 
vital  religious  activity  alone  are  set  forth  ;  the 
general  idea  never  gets  beyond  its  most  general 
expression.  The  same  speculative  reserve  charac- 
terizes later  Jewish  thought.  Its  particular 
interest  is  not  high  ;  except  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual rabbis,  nothing  further  is  ventured  than 
t  he  statement  of  a  comprehensive  dependence  of 
all  things  and  all  persons  on  the  divine  supremacy, 
and  an  insistence,  always  in  subordination  to  God's 
sovereignty,  on  man's  free  will.  Intellectual  prob- 
lems are  evaded  as  beyond  human  solving.  Of  the 
Jewish  sects  in  the  time  of  Christ  Josephus  is 
responsible  for  making  the  Pharisees  material  pre- 
destinationists,  the  Essenes  absolute  predestina- 
tionists,  and  the  Sadducees  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
predestination,  since  they  traced  all  events  to 
chance.  Material  predestination  limits  the  divine 
decree  to  this  material  life  ;  an  example  from  Hul. 
vii.  6  is  to  the  efl'ect  that  a  man  does  not  hurt  his 
finger  in  this  world  unless  it  has  been  decreed.  It 
is  a  peculiarly  Judaic  idea,  and  belongs  to  the 
main  stream  of  Rabbinic  conviction.  Other  cur- 
rente  represented  in  Rabbinism  are  the  two 
familiar  to  Christian  controversy — the  one  empha- 
sizing man's  freedom,  the  other  divine  overrule. 
.\ccording  to  the  one,  the  decision  rests  with  man, 
whose  conduct  determines  his  destiny  ;  the  spirit's 
prime  endowment  is  freedom.  According  to  the 
other,  God  directs  and  foreknows  all.  A  repre- 
sentative utterance  is  that  of  R.  Akiba  (AbhOth, 

iCf.  O.  P.  Tiele,  HM.  of  the  Egyptian  Religion,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1882,  pp.  216-230. 

3  Cf.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians ;  or  Studies  in 
Egyptian  Mythology,  2  vols.,  London,  19(i4,  i.  12.5. 

3  Cf.  on  this  E.  Naville,  La  Religion  des  anciens  Egyptiems, 
Piiris,  1906,  pp.  150-175. 


ill.  15) :  '  All  is  foreseen  yet  freedom  is  granted ' — 
a  position  whose  last  eminent  apologist  was  the 
renowned  Maimonides.' 

Muhammadanism  teaches  an  absolute  predes- 
tination, to  both  good  and  evU,  hai)piness  and 
misery.  God  is  conceived  of  as  absolute  will, 
operating  by  rigid  law,  moulding  the  material  by 
wliose  instrumentality  it  works,  after  the  manner 
of  Oriental  despotism.  Muhammadan  pliilosophers 
expound  it  in  a  more  extreme  way  than  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  Qur'an  until  the  doctrine  has  become 
practically  pernicious.  The  reaction  set  in  by  the 
Mu'tazilites,  who  assailed  the  ortliodox  view  with 
keenness,  made  room  for  free  will,  but  was  eventu- 
ally overcome  by  orthodoxy.^  Cf.  art.  Fate 
(Muslim). 

3.  Christian. — Predestination  holds  a  large  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  has 
fanned  burning  controversies,  and  generated 
popular  fear ;  it  has  fostered  stern  ideals,  and 
moulded  strong  natures.  In  its  largest  sense  the 
tinest  intellects  of  the  Church  have  been  attracted 
to  it,  and  those  periods  that  have  been  most  fruit- 
ful in  reconciling  the  develoimieut  of  Christian 
ideas  with  the  growth  of  culture  have  been  indebted 
to  it  above  all  for  inspiration.  The  epochs  of 
its  progress  are  marked  by  these  periods. 

(a)  First  stage. — The  tirst  stage  is  signalized  by 
the  contlict  of  the  Greek  Fathers  with  Gnosticism, 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  mind  by  Christian 
theology.  The  problems  of  Gnosticism  are  in  the 
main  two  :  (1)  the  nature  of  the  Absolute,  and  the 
method  whereby  He  can  be  the  creator  of  matter, 
and  (2)  the  origin  of  evil.  The  Gnostic  solution  is 
found  in  an  endless  succession  of  seons  or  emana 
tions  of  the  Absolute  which  serve  to  span  the  gulf 
between  Him  and  creation.  Gnosticism,  in  estab- 
lishing its  theory,  had  to  deny  free  will.  It  is 
a  solution  metaphysical  and  necessitarian.  The 
Greek  Apologists  and  Fathers,  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  problem,  reached  a  solution  ethical 
and  personal.  They  know  nothing  of  uncondi- 
tional predestination  ;  they  teach  free  will.  Be- 
lieving in  the  sovereign  ethcacy  of  reason  and  con- 
science, they  interpret  the  Absolute  in  terms  of 
them.  Their  contribution  combines  four  points, 
viz.  (o)  the  Absolute  requires  mediation  ;  (/3)  the 
mediator  is  the  Logos  ;  (7)  through  the  Logos  the 
Absolute  is  creator;  (5)  freedom  is  the  mark  of 
man. 

.Vll  schools  at  that  period  held  an  abstract  notion 
of  God.  The  central  quest  was  after  an  appro- 
priate medium  of  communion  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  world.  The  Gnostic  attempt  failed 
before  the  magnificent  doctrine  of  the  Logos  (?.«.)  — 
the  issue  of  tlie  controversy  and  its  end.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Supreme  as  Creator  through  the  Logos, 
and  the  activity  of  the  Logos  in  nature,  history,  and 
man,  are  the  primary  ideas  of  Patristic  tlieology, 
set  forth  partially  in  the  Apologists,  with  fullness 
and  learning  in  Clement  and  Origen,  and  preached 
by  Chrysostom.  It  is  essentially  a  new  Gnosis, 
summing  u])  the  divine  design  of  cosmic  history. 

(6)  Second  stage. — The  second  stage  opens  with 
the  Latin  Father,  St.  Augustine  (t  430),  and  the 
fall  of  imperial  Rome.  That  event  gives  the  motif 
to  his  profoundest  thought  that  history  is  the 
history  of  two  antagonistic  cities,  so  that  he  can 
compare  the  ordered  series  of  the  centuries  to  an 
antistrophic  hymn  pervaded  by  an  antithetic  paral- 
lelism which  turns  on  the  call  of  God  and  the 
response  of  man  {de  Civ.  Dei,  xi.  18).  Into  hi* 
particular  opinions  on  religious  predestination  we 
need  net  enter  (see  AuGUSTINE,  ELECTION).     His 

1  F.  Weber,  Syntein  der  aU^ynagogalen  paldAtinischen  Theo. 
logie.  Leipzig,  1S80. 

'3  E.  Sell,  Faith  0/  Ishnri^.UiiuSon,  1896;  D.  B.  Macdonalri. 
Decetopinent  of  Muslim  Theology.  London,  19U3. 
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IKjsitions  are  not  always  superficially  consistent. 
Hut  his  great  merits  are  clear.  He  distinguislies 
|irescience  from  predestination,  and  aids  to  a 
better  analysis  of  the  latter.  He  expounds  a  richer 
idea  of  will  than  the  inherited  views  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Pelagians  ;  and  initiates  a  discussion  from 
the  main  position  of  which  Christian  thought  has 
never  since  withdrawn,  viz.  that  the  unregenerate 
will  is  not  free  ;  freedom  is  growth  in  the  power  to 
do  right.'  Great  as  these  services  were  to  the 
progress  of  truth,  they  are  not  his  chief  contrilni- 
tion  to  the  prede!>tination  idea.  That  concerns 
itself  with  the  nature  of  the  divine  purpose  the 
iiwtif  of  which  is  referred  to  ahove.  He  unfolds 
his  ideas  in  liis  main  book,  dc  Civitate  Dei,  called 
forth  by  the  decay  of  the  Roman  State.  The 
underlying  principle  of  that  masterly  exposition  is 
the  organic  character  of  the  divine  purpose.  It  is 
pervaded  by  his  deep  sense  of  tlie  continuous 
evolution  of  the  divine  purpose  in  all  things.  It 
sums  up  his  conviction  of  a  life's  study.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  intent  on  reducing  to  a  con- 
sistent unity  the  varied  elements  of  nature,  history, 
and  revelation,  as  they  presented  themselves  in 
believing  consciousness.  So  successfully  has  he 
vindicated  that  principle  that  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  proceeded  upon  it,  alwaj's  the  more 
clearly  to  demonstrate  its  essential  truthfulness. 
The  controversies  that  ensued,  directed  against 
St.  Augustine,  assail  details  —  in  particular  the 
doctrine  of  '  predestination  to  evil  or  the  repro- 
bation of  tlie  impenitent  wicked.  Rabanns 
Maurus  (t  840),  Hincinar  (t  882),  and  others  argued 
the  inconsequence  of  that  doctrine  by  Scripture 
proof,  John  Scotus  Erigena''  (t  c.  877)  its  inconse- 
quence metaphysically — both  legitimate  correc- 
tions. The  Augustinian  doctrine  in  its  general 
drift  worked  on  with  increasing  cogency  through- 
out mediteval  Christendom,  quickening  an  extra- 
ordinary ferment  of  ideas,  creative  of  new  impulses 
in  every  direction,  religious  and  disciplinary, 
political  and  social.  Into  the  stream  of  religious 
and  general  culture  there  entered  currents  widely 
dissimilar,  deriving  from  the  study  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Uionysius  the  Areopagite,  really  alien  to 
the  Latin  genius.  The  pregiiancy  of  St.  Augustine's 
philosophy  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  rich  elements 
in  both  in  the  atmosphere  of  Western  theology. 

(c)  Third  stage.— Ol  this  the  ccmstructive  intel- 
lect wsis  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (c.  1227-74), 
who  quells  the  maelstrom  of  mediffival  thought. 
In  him  we  see  St.  Augustine  pruned  of  his  many 
verbal  and  logical  inconsistencies  and  his  view  of 
tlie  world  and  history  so  presented  with  a  logical 
thoroughness  and  developed  on  ditierent  sides  as  to 
exhibit  a  proper  system,  or  summa.  Of  specific 
value  is  Aquinas's  discussion  of  ])rcvenience  or 
premotion,  and  the  grace  of  natural  virtues — 
features  of  Augustinianism  that  have  obtained  a 
secure  lodgment  in  Romanist  tlieology,  but  not  in 
Reformed.  The  wliole  cllort  of  Aquiniu<  results  in 
a  fusion  of  the  best  culture  and  most  B])iritual 
faith  of  his  age.  The  Augustinian  spirit  pervading 
it  is  in  his  work  delinitely  incorporated  with  the 
official  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church.  St. 
Thomas  inspired  the  Decrees  of  Trent  (I54.'>-63), 
which,  wliile  affirming  several  Scotisl  positions, 
define  a  mild  Augustinianism.'  The  Augusllnlan 
princijiles  are  three  :  (a)  God  is  absolute  master  by 

I  Au(piatin«'i  dctilal  nf  frrrrlom  In  really  denial  of  cuprii-ioun 
rhnino — the  omicrtion  of  lelf-dctArmlnatlon  alonfr  the  liiicH  of 
one'n  tnie  rhorftoler. 

*  KriKena'ii  ronleiitlon,  '  no  pre<lcHtlnatlon  to  evil'  lirraime 
that  woul'l  imply  a  duality  in  the  divine  nature,  or  flue  the 
exidtenre  of  some  j^ower  ahove  Ood  determining  lliH  will,  in 
aoute  (cf.  hi«  tractate  rfe  I'TfiifKtinatum^).  It  nnderinined  for 
The  future  the  re<-urrin([  idea  of  <Jod  an  the  author  of  evil. 

-<  U>ofi'l  elateiiicnt,  '  the  hiiilory  of  Catholic>iMni  it  the  hiHtory 
of  the  prngreMi\e  ftitnliiatlon  of  AuirtmUnianlsm,*  we  regard  an 
•  KTOM  exaKgeration. 


His  grace  of  all  determinations  of  the  will  ;  (ji) 
man  remains  fiee  under  the  action  of  grace  ;  (7) 
the  reconciliation  of  these  two  truths  rests  on  the 
manner  of  the  divine  government.  The  Tridentino 
formulae  reattinn  original  sin  and  man's  need  of 
grace  as  against  Pelagianism  (sess.  vi.  can.  2),  the 
freedom  of  man  and  the  ability  of  doing  good  and 
eWl  even  before  embracing  faith  (vi.  6.  7)  as 
against  the  Protestants.  Trent  further,  with  St. 
Thomas,  teaches  the  universal  otter  of  salvation 
and  divine  provision  of  the  means  of  grace.  The 
problem  of  harmonizing  grace  and  freedom  is  left 
undefined;  the  brief  of  Benedict  Xiv.  (1748)  gives 
liberty  to  all  schemes  of  reconciliation — the  strict 
Augustinian,  the  Thomist,  and  the  Molinist.' 

(d)  Fourth  stage. — The  fourth  stage  came  with 
the  Reformation  and  the  awakened  moral  con- 
science. The  absorbing  interest  of  the  IGth  cent, 
was  religious,  not  speculative.  No  commanding 
intellect  of  the  comprehensive  order  of  an  Origen, 
Augustine,  or  Aquinas  arose  to  offer  the  new 
synthesis  of  faith  and  culture  which  the  times 
imperatively  demanded,  and  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  growth  of  the  predestination  idea. 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Zwingh  and  Calvin,  with 
minor  divergences,  agree  in  reverting  to  St. 
Augustine  on  the  main  issues  and  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  evangelical  piety  ;  but  none  of  them 
had  adequate  philosophical  equipment  to  formulate 
anew  the  problem  in  consistent  and  convincing 
form.  Hence  Western  Christendom  remained 
divided.  Its  continuance  in  disruption  was  due  as 
much  to  the  absence  of  a  first-rank  philosopher  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  fiery  Reformer  ;  for  fresh 
religious  feeling  is  less  divisive  than  stale  religious 
dogma,  and  tlie  speculative  reason  of  the  Re- 
formers made  but  inditterent  flights.  The  proper 
contribution  of  that  a"e  lies  elsewhere,  in  the 
fresh  emphasis  set  on  tlie  doctrine  of  election  as 
the  believer's  ground  of  certainty  of  salvation  as 
against  the  Church  and  its  machinery  of  grace. 
Polemical  motives  against  Roman  ideas  of  authority 
impelled  the  Reformers  to  give  election  a  para- 
mount place  in  their  system,  with  the  result  that 
its  philosophical  counterpart,  predestination,  as- 
sumes, not  only  in  general  theory,  wheie  it  is 
relevant,  but  also  in  theological  construction, 
where  it  is  not,  the  position  of  basal  principle  con- 
trolling the  entire  system.  The  Institutes  of  John 
Calvin  (t  1564)  is  representative.  It  a.sserts  the 
douVde  predestination,  to  life  and  death  quite 
irrespective  of  merit.  The  central  idea'  is  that  of 
an  independent  and  immutable  decree  of  God,  in 
which  foreordlnation  and  foreknowledge  are  in- 
separable. IJeza,  Calvin's  successor  at  (ieneva,  u 
the  father  of  '  high,'  or  supralapsarian,  Calvinism. 
The  common  view  of  the  Reformed  Confessions, 
confirmed  alike  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  and 
the  Westminster  Assembly  ( 1647),  is  infralapsarian. 
The  infralapsarian  (infra  lap.iutn)  theory  of  jire- 
(lestinalion,  or  the  decree  of  predestination  viewed 
as  subsequent  in  purpo.se  to  the  decree  permitting 
man  to  fall,  reiiresents  man  created  and  fallen  as 
the  object  of  election.  The  supralapsarian  theory 
designates  the  view  which  supposes  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  which  God  jiroposod  to  Himself  was  His 
own  glory  in  the  salvation  of  some  men  and  the 
damnation  of  others,  and  llial  as  a  menus  to  that 
end  lie  ilecrecd  to  create  man  and  to  permit  hini 
to  fall.  Strict  Calvinism  subsequently  found 
mitigations  in  1  ho  '  I'ederal  Theology,' expounded 
by  Cocceius  (l(i(i:!-69),  professor  at  Leyden,  who 
introduced  the  idea  that  (iod's  judicial    charging 

1  Cf.  a  valuable  aorount  hy  IC.  PortAlii\  in  CK.n.v.  '  Augut- 
tine." 

'J  Uiteohl,  .Sneckenhurger,  etc.,  have  denied  the  (Neutrality ; 
flchwfirer  proven  it  fully.  M.  .Scheihe  {CcUvins  PrAdrntiiialionM- 
Ifhrr.  Ilalle,  181)7)  deanrihrii  the  roligioui  motiveH  underlying 
Calvln'i  oonHtruction. 
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of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  apostasy  to  las  de-sceiniants 
was  racial,  and  not  personal ;  and  in  the  contem- 
porary Saumur  school  of  Cameron,  Amyraut,  and 
others  in  France,  who  attempted  a  combination  of 
particular  election  and  universal  salvation  (subter- 
lapsarianism).  Bold  opposition  was  ottered  by  the 
Kemonstrantsled  by  Arminius,  professor  in  Leyden 
from  1602  to  1609.  A  year  after  his  death  his 
disciples,  as  an  organized  party,  presented  a  Re- 
monstrance to  the  States  of  Holland  pleading  for 
toleration,  and,  for  the  sake  of  detining  their 
position,  presented  soon  afterwards  live  Articles 
expressing  their  views.  This  is  tlie  origin  of  the 
famous  'Five  Points'  in  the  controversy  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  Of  Calvinism  the 
'  Five  Points '  are  unconditional  predestination, 
particular  election,  efficacious  grace,  divine  repro- 
bation of  the  wicked,  and  final  perseverance  of  the 
elect.  Of  Arminianism  the  opposed  points  were 
conditional  predestination  on  foreseen  merit, 
universal  salvation,  resistible  grace  with  the 
provision  of  means  sutiicient  for  salvation,  pre- 
terition  of  the  wicked,  and  possible  lapse  of 
the  justified  from  grace.  Later,  Methodism 
came  with  a  synergistic  solution  which  is  logic- 
ally indefensible,  but  has  proved  serviceable  for 
piety.  The  Calvinistic  victory  was  one  of  logic 
only  ;  even  the  victors  felt  that,  if  not  handled 
with  special  prudence  and  care,  the  doctrine  would 
be  the  reverse  of  helpful  to  morals  and  piety. 
Tlie  Calvinistic  Synods  restate  old  positions — Dort 
w  ith  relentless  rigour,  Westminster  a  little  more 
cautiously.  They  contribute  nothing  new  to  the 
theology  of  the  subject.  The  work  of  the  Protes- 
tant scholastics  was  one  of  systematization  for  civil 
and  religious  reform  rather  than  of  inspiration  to 
spiritual  or  apologetic  progress.  It  had  unques- 
tionable merits.  It  demonstrated  the  political 
potency  of  the  predestination  idea  in  common  life, 
when  men  are  found  to  believe  implicitly  in  the 
absolute  will  of  God  and  to  range  themselves  sub- 
missively under  its  behests  in  simple  obedience. 
It  established  as  never  before  the  religious  princiiile 
as  the  controlling  principle  of  civilization,  tau^dit 
the  civil  power  definite  ethical  function,  laid  there- 
by the  only  workable  basis  of  free  democracy,  and 
thus,  when  the  unity  of  the  world's  life  and  know- 
ledge had  been  shattered  by  the  break-up  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  pointed  to  fresh  sources  of  co- 
hesion which  prove  the  more  efficient  the  more 
they  are  tested  in  the  complexities  of  modern 
growth.  Whatever  criticism  may  be  urged  against 
Calvinism  as  a  religion  and  a  theology,  it  is  certain 
that  as  a  polity  it  has  been  a  triumphant  success, 
as  the  maker  not  indeed  of  kings — the  claim  of  the 
mediaeval  Church — but  of  what  is  much  greater. 
States. 

The  most  commanding  Calvinistic  intellect 
ap]ieared  where  there  was  obvious  relief  from  the 
political  pressure,  in  New  England.  Jonathan 
Etlwards  (1703-58)  draws  into  the  system  some- 
what of  the  wider  expanses  of  the  New  World 
that  gave  him  birth.  He  sets  forth  the  Calvin- 
istic view  of  the  world  with  a  masculine  strength 
and  rich  insight  of  rare  excellence,  and  in  face  of 
the  most  imposing  critical  antagonism  which 
Calvinism  has  ever  encountered — New  England 
Unitarianism.  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  final 
outfit  of  the  predestination  idea  for  its  modem 
task  ;  and  he  did  so  by  having  greater  confidence 
in  reason  than  his  contemporaries.  Edwards  was 
no  reactionary.  In  the  widely  prevailing  scorn  of 
human  reason  he  dived  deeper  into  its  depths  and 
achieved  two  superlative  results— the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  divine  decrees  and  free  will,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  divine  motive  for  predestination 
as  resting  in  the  divine  glory.  Regarding  the 
ff>rmer  he  argued   that  the  law   of    causality  is 


universal ;  that,  while  every  man  is  free  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  his  power  to  will  is  con- 
trolled by  causes  outside  of  himself,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  will  must  obey  the  behests  of  a  power 
independent  of  its  own  purposes.  Regarding  the 
latter  he  argued  that  God's  freedom  is  exercised  in 
'  self-exhibition  '  and  '  self-communication  ' — a  self- 
communication  which  is  creative  in  man  of  '  the 
religious  aflections '  (the  form  that  union  of  man 
with  God  takes)  which  display  the  reality  of  pre- 
destinating grace.  His  work  is  a  distinct  advance 
towards  overcoming  the  dualism  in  the  Calvinistic 
position,  leading  directly  to  the  idea  of  God  as 
moral  personality,  the  controlling  principle  of 
modern  theology.  In  the  Catholic  theology  God 
is  construed  as  substance  ;  and  in  Scotist,  Socinian, 
and  Arminian  theology  as  will.  The  Reformers 
conceived  God  as  the  embodiment  of  the  moral 
law,  bound  by  His  own  nature  to  punish  sin  and 
to  uphold  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness. 
The  conception,  however,  was  not  clear  ;  and  side 
by  side  with  it  we  find  the  old  conception  of 
sovereignty  as  arbitrary  will.  Calvinism  recon- 
ciles the  two  by  distinguishing  between  the  nature 
and  will  of  God  :  nature  is  the  sjihere  of  necessity, 
will  of  freedom  ;  justice  belongs  to  the  one,  mercy 
to  the  other.  Edwards  makes  '  the  love  of  being ' 
his  controlling  principle  —  lying  behind  both 
justice  and  mercy,  containing  them  within  itself. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  divine  self-love  to  the 
divine  Fatherhood  —  the  idea  which  fresh  ex- 
perience of  the  redemptive  love  of  God  in 
Christ  (the  discovery  of  the  modern  Church) 
revealed. 

(e)  Fifth  stage.  —  Under  the  influence  of  the 
renewed  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  modern 
theology  has  brought  into  fresh  prominence  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  qualities  which  were  central 
in  Jesus'  thought  or  God.  For  the  abstract 
Absolute  of  the  earlier  theology  and  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  later  it  substitutes  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  seeks  to  show  that 
in  His  wise,  holy,  and  loving  character  we  have 
the  ultimate  reality  of  religious  truth.  In  this 
attempt  it  receives  aid  from  two  quarters. 
Through  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  will  modern  psychologj'  makes  it  possible  to 
overcome  the  supposed  opposition  between  freedom 
and  law,  while  philosophy,  through  its  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  immanence  of  God,  opens  a 
way  for  the  conception  of  God  which  shall  include 
the  concrete  features  essential  to  Christian  faith. 
So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  we  are  coming  to 
see  that  it  is  not  will,  but  character,  that  is  funda- 
mental for  our  idea  of  personality.  That  man  is 
most  truly  free  whose  will  is  most  completely 
dominated  by  a  consistent  moral  purpose  and 
whose  acts— given  a  knowledge  of  that  ]iurpose — 
we  can  most  certainly  predict.  Character  denotes 
to  us  such  consistency  of  moral  purpose  ;  and 
law,  so  far  from  being  a  limitation  of  freedom,  is 
its  most  effective  , means  of  expression.  In  Christ, 
then,  we  can  fill  up  '  the  mere  good  pleasure '  of 
historic  Calvinism  with  the  inner  constraint  of 
redemptive  love.  Not  less  significant  is  the  help 
from  modern  philosophy.  We  are  seeing  that  the 
ultimate  reality,  instead  of  being  the  most 
abstract,  must  be  the  most  concrete  of  all  concep- 
tions. We  do  not  explain  the  world  by  thinking 
away  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  experience 
into  a  colourless  residuum,  but  rather  by  studying 
experience  to  discover,  amid  the  infinite  variety 
which  it  contains,  the  elements  of  permanence. 
Life  is  to  be  interpreted  by  its  highest  forms,  not 
its  lowest,  and  the  qualities  which  Christian  faith 
finds  central  in  God  become  those  most  needed  for 
an  explanation  of  the  actual  facts  of  life.  The 
main  outline  of  the  historical  growth  of  the  pre- 
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destination  idea  is  thus  evident.  In  ethnic 
religion,  lower,  we  have  the  instinct  of  fatality 
predominant  ;  in  ethnic  religion,  higher,  we  have 
the  dawn  and  gradual  growth  of  the  instinct  of 
freedom.  In  Hebraism  there  is  a  definite  con- 
viction of  the  general  idea  of  prede^tiuatiou, 
combining  the  two  features  of  divine  sovereignty 
and  human  liberty.  Judaism,  on  the  whole,  con- 
serves tlie  same  general  idea.  Muharaniadanisiii 
reverts  to  fatality.  Christianity,  jiriiiiitive  and 
Patristic,  preserves  and  defends  predestination  as 
received  from  Hebraism  along  ethical  lines.  The 
mediaeval  Church  deepens  the  idea,  and  develops 
its  definition  by  setting  in  strong  relief  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  grace  over  nature  in  St. 
Augustine  and  the  congiuity  of  grace  with  nature 
in  St.  Tliomas.  The  Reformation  Church  deepens 
the  idea,  and  develops  its  dclinition  by  setting  in 
strong  relief  the  absolute  spirituality  of  grace  as 
resting  in  God's  mercy  (in  the  Reforming  leaders) 
and  its  finality  as  resting  in  God's  glory  (in 
Jonathan  Edwards).  The  modem  Church,  relying 
on  modern  philosophy,  which  has  gathered  up  the 
results  of  the  modern  sciences,  of  nature,  history, 
and  man  in  a  broad  synthesis  centring  in  the 
Supreme  Being  as  moral  personality,  accepts  the 
vinilication  of  the  harmony  of  divine  sovereignty 
and  human  liberty,  thus  closing  the  most  prolilic 
source  of  conllict  concerning  this  subject.  The 
two  foci  of  the  preilestination  doctrine  are  both 
true,  and  every  theory  exalting  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  otiier  has  had  to  give  place  to  the  more 
adequate  formula.  The  stubborn  protest  of 
orthodo.x  common  sense,  which  has  never  in  any 
age  lapsed,  has  been  justified.  The  facts  of  tlie 
religious  consciousness  have  availed  to  beget  the 
theory,  nut  the  theory  the  facts. 

V.  Tub  modern  task. — The  supreme  desider- 
atum of  modern  religion  is  strong  individuality, 
with  its  enterprise,  romance,  ever-fresh  experience, 
and  transforming  im]mlses.  It  may  be  secured  by 
that  enlarged  conception  of  the  divine  will  regu- 
lating man's  destiny  to  which  every  vital  pulse  of 
the  modern  spirit  points.  It  will  include  a  larger 
theism,  a  freer  S(jciety,  a  richer  soul. 

I.  A  larger  theism. — The  antitheisms  of  the  age 
are  nut  wholly  in  error.  They  are  popular  because 
of  the  nieagreness  of  the  current  theism.  Tlicy 
are  attempts  to  do  justice  to  factors  to  which  the 
prevailing  theism  docs  scant  justice  or  even 
violence.  They  are  nut  negative  ;  their  negations 
proceed  from  a  positive  faith ;  and  in  their 
positive  contribution  to  thought  they  correct  one 
another  and  enable  us  to  discern  the  lineaments  of 
an  impie.ssive  philosophy.  Superlicially  regarded, 
they  all  seem  to  Ic.iil  to  determinism,  apparently 
absorbing  the  individual  in  the  whole.  Pantheism, 
materialism,  socialism,  secularism,  naturalism  — 
they  look  like  the  deilicatlon  of  the  iinite  world. 
I5ut  only  in  the  popular  or  semi-popular  intelli- 
gence. Take,  e.g.,  panllieisai.  It  is  a  term  to 
which  the  vaguest  and  most  contradictory  mean- 
ings are  attached,  the  dearest  lieing  that  which 
identities  the  world  with  (iod  and  regards  man  as 
part  of  the  worlil.  Yet  that  is  a  notion  destitute 
of  historical  foundation  and,  indeed,  of  any  rational 
meaning.  How  can  pantheism  say  that  the  Unite 
worlil  Is  till-  inlinite?  Wo  may  say  that  it  reprt 
sentK  the  inlinite,  but  not  that  it  is  tlio  infinite; 
and  that  is  the  |irecise  opposite  of  the  dciliration 
of  the  Iinite.  It  implies  not  the  divinity,  but  the 
nothingiiewi,  of  the  world  of  sense  and  sight.  The 
formula  which  expresses  it  is  not  '  All  things  are 
Go<l,'  but '  Gfxl  is  all  in  all  '  ;  or,  in  the  comprchen- 
i«ive  phrase  of  Imliiin  philiisophy,  'There  isbutone 
Keing,  no  second';  or  llic  (Miristian  conception, 
■  TlicrB  in  one  God,  iMtnide  Him  no  other.'  iJo  not 
niaUjrialiim  and  naturalisin,  when  their  realsignili. 


canoe  is  seen,  imply  the  same  truth  ?  They  are 
eager  to  exalt  the  cosmic  life-force  as  the  dominat- 
ing world-force.  But  how  do  they  interpret  it  ? 
Not  abstractly,  but  from  detailed  observation  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  world  ;  hence  its  general 
conception  is  not  untrustworthy  ;  it  is  the  concrete 
content  of  the  abstraction  of  pantheism.  And 
what  is  the  contention  of  socialism  ultimately  but 
this,  that  no  individual  stands  alone,  that  his 
perfection  can  never  accrue  in  isolation,  that,  as 
the  attraction  of  physical  particle  for  particle 
CAUses  every  material  body  to  retain  its  form  and 
relations,  so  the  self  that  will  separate  from  the 
influence  of  other  selves  is  on  the  sure  path  to  dis. 
integration?  Together  these  antitheisms  in  theiv 
essential  pleas  urge  that  God  is  the  only  reality  in 
the  universe,  that  the  life-force  of  creation  is  out, 
that  man's  safety  and  perfection  rest  in  rigl  1 1  relatioi, 
with  them.  God's  immanence  in  the  world  is  the 
moilern  understanding  of  the  eternal  reality  of  its 
process  and  progress.  Such  conceptions  are  as 
profound  as  they  are  novel.  They  arise  directly 
out  of  the  minutest  investigation  into  the  facts 
with  which  science  and  history  deal.  They  appeal 
to  the  theologicid  mind  to  be  drawn  up  into  the 
idea  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world  and  man 
to  enrich  our  apprehension  of  His  transcendence 
and  divine  purpose.  They  teach  us  definitely  con- 
cerning that  p\irpose  in  the  world  that  we  know, 
and  of  Himself  standing  above  it  working  out  it.>^ 
ends.  On  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  we 
are  summoned  to  build  U|)  convictions  ot  the 
character  and  will  of  Him  who  thus  acts  and  of 
the  destiny  of  all  His  actions.' 

2.  A  freer  society. — Social  theory  is  as  multi- 
form as  antitheism.  Anarchism,  communism, 
socialism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  are  imjierfectl^ 
understood  apart  from  the  ideal  and  emotional 
impulses  prompting  them.  They  are  preparing 
the  physical  basis,  the  material  conditions  of  large 
advances  in  human  liberty.  They  are  adversely 
criticized  for  doing  the  very  opposite.  But  surely 
in  their  broad  siiirit  they  are  operating  to  restrain 
those  who  need  restraint  witlun  the  attainments 
of  human  progress  alrea<ly  won,  in  order  that 
human  welfare  may  enter  on  higher  achievements. 
Social  pressure,  law,  is  not  the  foe  of  liberty  ;  it  is 
its  nursing  mother.  Life  depends  on  environment. 
\  'fullness  of  time  and  place'  must  he  before 
fresh  growth  can  come.  Conditions  must  he 
organized  if  new  life  is  to  Ije  generated.  It  is 
from  lower  forms  that  the  higher  arise  as  the 
ai)j)ropriate  mflier  of  their  life  is  secured.  The 
soi^ial  and  industrial  unrest  of  the  times  implies 
the  bringing  to  birth  of  a  fresh  life  of  hunumity. 
The  new  quality  of  life  cannot  live  except  with 
new  social  advivntage.  Here  we  note  two  facts  of 
modern  psychology  :  (a)  social  integration  promotes 
individual  independence,  and  (ft)  personality  is 
enhanced  by  progress  in  material  conditions.  The 
individual  is  conditioned  by  his  environment ; 
that  is  the  basis  of  all  sound  sociology.  As  a 
machine  cannot  work  in  an  atmosphere  that  freezes 
its  oils,  or  a  plant  llower  in  beauty  in  the  Arctic 
zone,  so  man  cannot  grow  to  his  full  stature  in  a 
world  of  squalor,  sin,  and  disease.  This  is  the 
modern  rendering  of  the  ancient  '  fate,'  yet  with 
what  a  dillircncu  for  human  hojie  !  A  large  share 
of  man's  dcsliny  is  sealed  by  his  birth  and  sur- 
roundings. On  the  one  lianii,  while  a  certain  power 
of  choice  remains  his,  his  moral  endeavour  and 
moral  vision  are  due  (juile  as  nnieli  to  the  com- 
munity which  produces  him  as  to  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  as  well  that  this  is  for 
man's  benelit ;  it  is  th<!  grace  of  the  universe  to 
his  growth.  A  man  is,  lirst  of  all,  a  unity  ;  and 
his  nature  as  su<^li  prevents  his  easy  descent  into 

'  <:(.  K.  mint,  Annnatifitm,  F^illnbiirKh,  IIMVI,  IukI  chapter. 
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tike  mass  or  dissulutiou  into  weakness.  The  more 
that  unity  of  his  is  preserved  and  pressed,  tliu 
stronger  rises  the  outflow  of  original  force  of 
character,  the  result  of  social  amelioration.  Is 
this  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  divine  will  upon 
the  human  ?  '  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them 
Thine' — have  we  here  the  method  of  discipline? 
Here  onoe  more  is  a  summons  to  revise  that 
harassing  perplexity  of  foreknowledge  and  free 
will ;  here  too  a  mightier  incentive  than  before 
conceived  for  material  progress  and  Christian 
enterprise. 

3.  A  richer  soul. — The  piactical  experience  of 
that  old  doctrine,  the  mystical  union  with  Christ, 
has  almost  died  down.  It  is  well  worth  revival. 
The  time  is  opportune.  The  stream  of  mysticism 
runs  witli  a  strong  cunent  in  the  modern  con- 
science. It  will  enter  theology  as  a  power  for 
good.  Modern  mystics  are  training  us  in  tlieir 
way  of  experience,  and  teaching  the  sacramental- 
is<m  of  nature  ;  they  are  renewing  our  confidence 
in  the  validity  of  both  in  grace.  Redemption  is 
an  economy  like  nature  and  providence  ;  its  spirit 
can  be  known  and  felt  equally  with  theirs.  The 
ordinances  of  Christ's  appointment  which  sum  up 
His  saving  acts  to  represent,  seal,  and  apply  their 
benefits,  are  its  proper  medium  of  communication, 
conferring  'God's  essence  and  His  very  self  on 
believers.  There  is  a  spirit  in  creation  ;  there  is  a 
spirit  in  history  ;  theie  is  a  spirit  in  grace.  These 
three  are  not  one,  but  the  experience  of  the  first 
prepares  for  the  last,  in  which  their  partial  union 
with  the  divine  life  is  consummated  in  perfect 
union.  That  union  feeds  the  spirit  of  man,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  m.in 
is  not  some  special  faculty  or  out-ofthe-body 
ecstasy,  but  the  conversion  and  sustenance  of  his 
ordinary  powers.  It  is  because  we  confine  our 
union  with  the  divine  Being  to  communion  with 
Him  by  our  ordinary  powers  that  our  religious  life 
is  so  pulseless.  But  the  fault  rests,  not  in  the 
powers,  but  in  the  method  of  using  them.  We 
commit  two  blunders.  We  use  our  powers  in 
analysis,  not  in  synthesis;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  self  is  not  offered  to  the  divine  life  for  its 
unfolding.  The  self  is  more  than  the  collection  of 
its  faculties ;  and  we  have  to  realize  that  there  is 
no  end  to  the  spiritual  treasure  latent  in  it  when 
God  has  access  to  it.  Then,  again,  we  think  God 
rather  than  experience  God.  But  a  thought  God 
is  abstraction  ;  a  lived-with  God  is  power — action 
and  passion.  We  have  to  learn  that  in  the  infinite 
personality  there  is  no  end  to  such  action  and 
passion.  These  recognitions,  of  our  own  deeper 
self  and  of  the  divine  self,  open  the  way  for  inflows 
from  God  constantly  increasing  unto  perfection. 
Within  our  self  God  speaks  and  to  our  self;  there 
is  no  identity,  for  identity  would  close  intercourse. 
In  this — the  tine  principle  of  the  higlier  mysticism 
of  our  day — lies  the  sure  hope  of  further  spiritual 
advance. 

But  now  every  increase  of  living  experience  of 
this  sort  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  power  to 
understand  what  God's  will  is,  what  it  is  doing, 
and  by  what  method  He  is  doing  it.  Those  ideas, 
the  divine  immanence  in  the  world,  the  social 
solidarity  of  the  race,  the  enhancement  of  self- 
conscious  life,  have  as  yet  no  place  in  theological 
system.'  The  divine  transcendence  idea  and  pre- 
destination idea  have  been  drawn  deductively  from 
data  that  are  abstract ;  we  must  now  build  them 

*  Fragmentary  essays  in  that  direction  have  been  forthcoming 
during  tiie  latter  lialf  of  tlie  19tii  century.  Modern  tlieology 
has  moved  away  from  the  old  moorings  ;  partial  recoiistructiou 
is  proceeding  apace ;  the  comprehensive  synthesis  still  lags. 
Yet  the  most  fruitful  intei-pretation  still  ol  the  divine  nature  is 
that  of  will,  motived  by  love,  showing  that  in  its  general  decline 
the  heart  of  Calvinism,  like  that  of  Shelley  lo  the  ashes  of  his 
fimcral  pyre,  remains  entire. 


up  by  induction  from  what  we  have  seen  are  the 
data  alone  intelligible  to  the  modern  mind.  They 
will  then  assume  their  proper  position  as  the  con- 
trolling principles  in  a  scientific  theology  fitted  to 
enlist  tlie  finest  sympathies  of  modern  cultuie  and 
to  eti'ect  its  greatly  desired  harmony  with  modern 
faith. 

LiTKaATPRE. — W.  A.  Copinger,  A  Trcaiige  on  Predestina- 
tion, KU'ctiuii  and  Grace,  London,  188!)  (a  full  bibliograijhy  in 
Appendix,  up  to  recent  times).  Tlie  classical  authors  :ire_  in 
need  of  re-perusal  and  study;  Origen,  d«  Frinciffiis,  ii.,  iii. ; 
Augustine,  de  Froidcstiuatimit  Sanctorum;  Lrijjena,  dt 
ProEdestinatione  ;  Calvin,  JnHlittit.es,  iii.  ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
R'orA:s  (in  particular  'God's  End  in  Criialion'  and  'Freedom  of 
the  Will  ■),  New  Vorli,  1860. 

The  Histories  of  Doctrine  furnish  useful  reviews :  Hagenbacb, 
Shedd,  Harnack,  Loofs,  Bovon,  GretiUat  (Protestant) ;  and 
Moehler,  Denzinger,  Scheeben,  Pohle  (Roman  CathoHc). 
There  are  careful,  if  brief,  articles  in  EUi,  PKE",  CE,  .J E.  The 
Biblical  material  has  been  laboriously  canvassed  by  B.  B. 
Wartield,  in  BDB. 

The  credal  and  confessional  definitions  will  be  found  in  G.  B. 
Winer,  Doctrines  and  Confessions  of  Christendom,  Kng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1873 ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Theological  SymlxjUcs,  do. 
1913;  Vv.  A.  Curtis,  A  Uist.  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  in  Christendom  and  Beyond,  do.  iiill  ;  P.  Schafi',  Uist, 
of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,  3  vols.,  London,  1877. 

For  special  periods  consult  C.  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists 
of  Alexandria,  ed.  F.  E.  Brightman,  Oxford,  lyl3  ;  W.  Bright, 
Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises  of  S.  Auynstine,  do.  1880  ;  J.  B. 
Mozley,  A  Treatise  an  the  A  urjustiniari  Doctrine  of  fredestina- 
tioa-i,  London,  1883  ;  A.  Dorner,  Angustinus,  sein  thcolofjisches 
System  itnd  seine  religionsphitosophische  Artschauutij^,  Berlin, 
1873;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica  \  R.  beeberg. 
Die  Theologie  des  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  Leipzig,  19U0 ;  D.  J. 
Kennedy,  in  CE,  s.v.  'Thomas  Aquinas';  E.  F.  K.  PAiiller, 
Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  reformirten  Eirchen,  Leipzig,  1903  ; 
J.  van  Oppenraaij,  Le  Pridestination  de  I'eglise  rt^Jormee  des 
Pays-Bas,  Louvaiu,  1906  ;  W.  Hastie,  Theology  of  the  Befinned 
Church  (Croall  Lecture),  Edinburgh,  1904  ;  W.  Cunningham, 
Discussions  on  Church  Principles,  do.  1863 ;  E.  D.  Morris, 
Theology  of  the  Westminster  Symbols,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1900. 

For  representative  modern  discussions  of  special  parti  of  the 
doctrine  and  idea  of  predestination  cf.  the  following  : 

LuTHERAN.^C.  E.  Luthardt,  Vom  freien  WiUen,  Leipzig, 
1863  ;  K.  H.  von  Weizsacker,  '  Das  Dogma  von  der  gottlichen 
Vorherbestinimung  ira  9ten  Jabrhundert,'  in  J iJTh  iv.  [1859] 
627  flf.  ;  A.  W.  Dieckhotf,  Zur  Lehrc  von  der  Bekehrung  und 
von  d^r  Pradestination,  Rostock,  1883 ;  Karl  Miiller,  Die 
gottliche  Zuvorersehung  und  Erwahlung,  Halle,  1892. 

Rkforwed. — J.  Forbes,  Predestination  and  Freewill,  Edin- 
burgh, 1879  :  F.  A.  Lichtenberger,  EncydopMie  des  sciences 
religieuses,  s.v.  '  Predestination  ' ;  J.  A.  Froude,  '  Calvinism,' 
in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  ii.,  Ijondon,  1883 ;  W. 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1863; 
J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  Konigsberg,  1863 ;  J. 
"Tulloch,  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during 
the  19t.h  Century,  London,  1886 ;  T.  B.  Strong,  Manual  of 
Theology,  do.  1892. 

Roman  Catholic. — J.  B.  Franzelto,  De  Deo  nno,  Rome,  1S83  ; 
H.  Goens,  La  Rolede  la  liberty  huniaine  dans  la  predestination 
paulimenne,  Lausanne,  1S84  ;  J.  Pohle,  in  CE,  s.vo.  'Pre- 
destinarianism,'  *  Predestination.' 

Unitarian.— W.  E.  Cbanning,  Complete  Works,  London, 
1884  ;  T.  Parker,  Collected  Works,  do.  1863-71 ;  J.  Martineau, 
A  Study  of  Religion,  Oxford,  1888,  The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Religion,  London,  1890. 

MODBRN  PHILOSOPHY. — W.  Vatke,  Die  mensehliche  Freiheit 
in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zur  Sunde  und  zur  gottlichen  Gnaile, 
Berlin,  1841 ;  O.  Kuipe,  in  vol.  v.  of  W.  Wundt,  Philosophische 
Studien,  Leipzig,  1880  ;  H.  Sommer,  Ueber  das  Wesen  vnd  die 
Bedeutung  der  menschlichen  Freiheit,  Berlin,  1882 ;  A.  Riehl, 
The  Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  tr.  A.  Fairbanks, 
London,  1894  ;  T.  Solly,  The  Will,  Divine  and  Hxtinan,  Cam- 
bridge, 1856 ;  J.  Royce,  The.  World,  and  the  Indiindual,  New 
York,  1901 ;  J.  R.  Ulingworth,  The  Divine  Immanence,  London, 
1898;  J.  Ward,  The  Realm  of  Etids.  Cambridge,  1911;  O. 
Pfleiderer,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  itx 
History,  Eng.  tr.,  4  vols.,  London,  1886-88,  The  Development  of 
Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  Eng:.  tr,,  do.  1890;  Voluntas 
Dei  (anoniuious),  do.  1912 ;  S.  Harris,  God  tlie  Creator  and 
Lord  of  All,  2  vols..  New  York,  1896.  A.  S.  MarTIN. 

PRE-EXISTENCE.  —  i.  Definition.  —  Pre- 
existence,  from  being  a  general  term,  has  come  to 
have  a  limited,  technical  application  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  It  is  used  in  stating  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  soul  has  already  been  in  being 
before  the  beginning  of  the  earthly  life,  i.e.  prior 
to  the  time  of  its  union  with  the  body.  The  pre- 
cise character  and  conditions  assigned  to  the  pre- 
existent  state  cannot  be  brought  out  in  a  general 
definition,  as  these  vary  in  different  systems  of 
religion.     Where  this  belief  appears  it  is  generally 
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held  in  conjunction  with  belief  in  transmi<p:ation, 
but  in  a  strict  sense  it  has  reference  to  a  state  of 
being  prior  to  anv  incarnation.  The  reference  is 
to  the  human  soul.  For  the  pre-existence  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  see  the  art.  Jesus  Christ 
(cf.  also  art.  Logos).  Doctrines  regarding  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  souls  of  animals  and  plants  are 
treated,  for  the  most  part,  in  connexion  with  trans- 
migration (g. !'. ). 

2.  Origin  of  the  doctrine. — The  origin  of  belief 
in  pre-existence  is  obscure.  Man  has  difficulty  in 
conceiving  himself  as  non-existent,  but  experience 
familiarizes  him  with  the  facts  of  birth  and  death. 
When  he  reaches  the  conception  of  a  soul  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  body,  his  thought  turns  not  only  to 
the  future  but  to  the  past.  WHiat  is  its  origin? 
Among  the  answers  which  suggest  themselves  is 
this,  that  it  has  already  existed  before  its  union 
with  tlie  body.  The  inquiry  may  not  proceed 
beyond  the  thought  of  previous  incarnations,  and 
of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  more  primi- 
tive religions.  But  in  other  cases  the  inquiry  has 
l)een  pushed  beyond  this,  or  has  advanced  inde- 
pendently, to  the  thought  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  in  a  spirit-world  previous  to  its  embodiment 
on  earth,  and  a  definite  doctrine  has  been  formu- 
lated. If  we  cannot  for  the  present  discover  more 
exactly  the  origin  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  precise 
influence  which  one  people  exercised  on  another 
with  regard  to  it,  we  can  in  some  cases  trace  its 
development  and  observe  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  prevailed.  It  is  found  in  a  well-developed 
form  in  Greek  religion  and  philosophy,  in  Judaism, 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  in  the  religions  of 
India,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  associated 
with  modem  thouglit  in  the  West. 

3.  Greek  and  Roman  doctrine. — Belief  in  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  prevailed  widely  among 
the  Greeks  from  an  early  date,  and  at  a  later  time 
became  a  theory  of  their  jiliilosophers.  The  influ- 
ence of  Greek  thought  in  this  respect  was  strongly 
felt  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  is  still 
apparent  to  some  extent  throughout  the  whole  of 
Western  civilization.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  observing 
its  place  and  character  in  the  Greek  religion  and 
philosophy.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  doctrine 
among  the  Greeks  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
that,  in  the  early  stages,  Egyptian  or  Oriental 
thought  had  any  considerable  influence.  It  aiijiears 
to  he  of  native  origin  and  to  have  two  distinct 
sources  :  (1)  the  early  religious  ideas  of  the  people 
which  found  expression  in  certain  ceremonies  and 
myths  ;  and  (2)  the  philosophic  princijiles  which 
were  gratiually  formulated  in  llie  schools,  and 
from  a  statement  of  which  this  doctrine  followed 
as  a  corollary  ;  but,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
religious  pre- possession  was  not  without  ite  influ- 
ence. 

To  the  Greeks,  as  to  many  other  peoples,  the 
soul  is  air  or  breath  (irvtOiia,  ^uxi)),  or  an  essence 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  departs  with  life  ;  it  comes 
at  the  hcginniiig  of  life.  What  is  its  origin  ? 
Homer  and  llcsiod  do  not  give  us  much  lielj),  hut 
I  he  answer  of  the  Orphic  religion  is  that  it  is 
divine.  The  direct  testimony  as  to  what  was 
tiiiight  in  the  Orphic  religion  oa  early  as  the  7th 
cent.  B.C.  comes  from  a  later  date. 

t'lato  Hpcaki  of  ft  b«  an  anuiuiit  doctrine  tfiat  tfie  ioiifs  of 
men,  'havitif^  Konrr  tfifro  from  fiere  mibHiHt,  and  return  hitfipr 
afrain  and  am  pro<fiicc<f  from  Kio  dead  '{I'UanUi,  70  C).  tMiiloIaun 
HmXpm  tfiat  'Hie  ancient  thcoln^lane  and  sootlieayerH  liear 
witneM  tfiat  tfie  aoul  ti  J(,inwl  to  ttio  t>ody  by  wav  of  imniHh. 
ment  and  aa  ft  were  fiiirl«t  tn  If  (CJfeio.  Alax.  Slrom.  III.  43aA  ; 
cf.  I'lato,  I'haitn,  (IZ  H). 

The  Htatciincnt  of  I'lato  and  even  of  PhilolauR  may 
refer  only  to  fransmigration,  but  their  testimony 
muHl  111-  taken  in  cotincxinn  with  thi^  cviilciice 
of  the  Orphic  tablets,  on  one  of   which   the  soul 


declares,  '  A  child  of  Earth  and  of  starry  Heaven 
am  I ;  but  of  Heaven  is  my  race.'  There  is  also 
the  strongest  probability  that  Pythagoras  derived 
his  views  on  the  soul's  pre-existence  from  Orphic 
sources.  The  egg  used  in  the  Orphic  ritual  was  a 
symbol  of  the  cosmic  egg  from  w  hich  sprang  the 
principle  of  all  life.  We  have  here  indications  of 
an  ancient  religious  belief  that  had  already  taken 
definite  form.  At  a  later  time  it  gained  precision 
of  statement  at  the  hands  of  the  philosophers  who 
adopted  it,  and  became  an  integral  part  of  their 
theories  of  the  universe.  The  iire-Socratic  philo- 
sophy prepared  the  way  for  the  dogma.  Some 
unifying  principle  was  being  sought.  Thales 
found  in  water  the  principle  of  all  things;  Anaxi- 
mander  in  undetermined,  unlimited  matter ; 
Democritus  in  atoms  which  are  indestructible ; 
the  Pythagoreans  in  number.  The  Eleatic  school 
accounted  for  the  phenomenal  world  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  eternal,  immutable  being ;  Heraclitus  by 
continual  change,  becoming  ;  and  the  Atomists  by 
an  attempt  at  combining  those  two  principles. 
The  thought  of  the  indestructibility  of  atoms 
involved  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soul  ;  and,  as  already  in  the 
Orphic  religion,  its  transmigration  was  taught  by 
Pherecydes  and  Pythagoras  (c.  540 B.C.).  The  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  body  is  worked  out  by 
Anaxagoras  (c.  470  B.C.).  He  introduces  into  his 
philosophy  the  thought  of  a  world-forming  mind 
(coCs)  that  is  absolutely  separate  from  matter  and 
that  acts  upon  it.  This  matter-forming  mind  is  im- 
manent in  different  degrees  as  an  animating  soul 
in  plants,  animals,  and  men.  The  human  soul  is 
thus  a  portion  of  the  world-creating  mind,  and 
existed  in  it  prior  to  its  manifestation  in  the 
body.  In  his  treatment  of  the  i-oDs,  however, 
the  conception  of  immateriality  is  not  yet  made 
clear. 

Plato  (c.  387  B.C.),  developing  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  turns  his  attention  in  the  first  instance, 
not,  like  the  earlier  philo.sophers,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  external  nature,  but  to  reflexion  on  the 
mind  itself,  its  essential  qualities,  its  endowments 
and  activity,  and  in  this  way  arrives  at  his  theory 
of  ideas.  'I'lie  idea  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
is  a  real  archetypal  essence  and  is  eternal.  The 
highest  idea  is  the  idea  of  the  good,  and  this  idea 
of  the  good  Plato  seems  to  identify  with  God  who 
existed  from  eternity.  Matter  also  existed  eter- 
nally, but  without  quality  or  order.  At  the 
beginning  of  time  God  appears  as  the  world- 
builder  or  demiurge,  and  out  of  the  ideal  world 
and  the  germs  of  the  material  world  forms  the 
soul  of  the  world.  The  chaotic  matter  is  reduced 
to  order  and  fitted  to  this  world-soul  as  its  body, 
which  it  animates  and  rules.  The  universe,  which 
is  the  result  of  this  creative  work,  is  fashioned  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  good  only,  in  beauty  and 
harmony,  after  the  model  of  the  eternal  ideas. 
Of  this  universe  man  is  a  part.  lie  c(msists  of 
soul  and  body,  and  in  the  embodied  .soul  there  are 
three  elements :  (1)  the  cognitive  s(ml,  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  head,  and  sways  and  controls  the 
body  but  at  the  same  time  is  debased  by  associa- 
tion with  it ;  ('2)  the  ap]>etilive  soul — the  lower, 
sensuous  faculty  ;  and  ('A)  the  courageous  soul, 
which  in  man  forms  a  link  between  the  other  two. 
The  relation  of  the  last  two  to  the  first  resembles 
that  of  two  steeds  to  a  charioteer.  Sometimes 
I'lato  seems  to  think  of  the  whole  soul  as  pre- 
existent  and  immortal,  but  in  general  it  is  the 
cognitive  soul  alone  that  is  thus  repiesented. 
This  rational  soul,  as  dislinguiHlied  from  the  irra- 
tional and  mortal  elements,  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  c'liaiarler  as  the  world  Houl.  A  certain  delinite 
number  of  souls  have  bci'n  (treated  by  (iod,  and 
this   number  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
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Before  the  terrestrial  life  begins,  the  soul,  with 
true  personality,  exists  in  a  state  of  purity  so 
refined  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  its  original 
estate  from  beholding  it,  as  we  now  find  it,  niiured 
by  its  abode  in  a  mortal  body.  It  has  knowledge 
or  the  divine  and  eternal,  and  enjoys  a  life  of  bliss 
in  contemplating  the  ideal  world.  From  this  state 
of  purity,  for  the  .sake  of  completing  the  world- 
order,  the  soul  is  brought  into  union  with  a  mortal 
body.  Its  higher  nature  is  still  shown,  when 
incarnate,  by  love  of  wisdom  and  by  a  yearning 
for  the  divine  to  which  it  is  akin.  The  soul  is 
indestructible,  but  in  the  conflict  of  the  earthly 
life,  if  it  is  overcome  by  the  sensuous,  it  migrates 
at  death  into  another  human  body,  or  even  into  a 
lower  form  of  existence  ;  if  it  maintains  its  purity, 
it  returns  to  its  original  state  of  bliss,  from  which, 
however,  it  will  again  become  incarnate.  Through 
all  these  changes  the  continuity  of  its  life  is  main- 
tained. The  soul  in  any  particular  body  may, 
apparently,  be  undergoing  its  first  or  any  subse- 
quent incarnation.  In  the  Phcedo  a  proof  of  pre- 
existence  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  '  reminiscence,' 
the  meaning  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Meno. 
It  is  shown  that  in  mathematical  and  philosophical 
learning  the  knowledge  of  universals  is  not  acquired 
by  direct  experience  or  by  teaching,  but  is  drawn 
out  of  the  soul ;  that  the  gaining  of  knowledge  is 
an  awakening  of  the  memory  which  has  become 
dulled  through  the  soul's  embodiment,  the  recol- 
lection of  ideas  with  which  it  was  familiar  before 
the  present  terrestrial  life  began. 

Aristotle  (335  B.C.)  regards  the  soul  as  an  organ- 
izing principle,  manifesting  its  activity  in  plant, 
animal,  or  man.  The  human  soul  is  a  microcosm, 
uniting  in  itself  all  the  faculties  of  the  lower 
grades  of  organic  being  with  the  additional  faculty 
— reason.  'This  reason,  which  is  divine  and  im- 
mortal but  not  subject  to  transmigration,  is  the 
only  element  in  the  soul  that  exists  before  the 
body.  His  statements  are,  however,  conflicting 
and  his  reference  may  be  merely  to  the  univer- 
sal reason. 

For  the  Stoics  (from  310  onwards)  the  soul  is  an 
inborn  breath  pervading  continuously  the  whole 
body.  It  is  an  emanation  from  the  deity  or  a 
part  separated  from  hira.  The  fiery  breath  or 
gerrainative  reason  which  pervades  the  whole 
world  appears  in  man  as  a  rational  soul.  This 
purest  portion  of  the  central  fire  outlives  the  body, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  world-period  at  longest  it 
returns  to  its  source. 

Stoic  teaching,  as  well  as  Platonism,  Pytha- 
goreanism,  and  Oriental  mysticism,  had  its  influ- 
ence on  Greekand  Jewish  speculation  at  Alexandria 
from  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  thought  of 
emanations  was  given  a  prominent  place.  This 
thought  was  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonic  schools  which  arose  from  the  teacliing  of 
Ammonius  Saceas  (c.  A.D.  210).  Besides  its  influ- 
ence in  Alexandria  the  Neo-Platonic  movement 
gave  rise  to  Roman,  Syrian,  and  Athenian  schools. 
The  most  notable  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism  is 
Plotinus,  the  mystic  who  founded  the  Roman 
school  in  A.D.  224.  In  the  system  of  Plotinus  the 
Absolute  One  or  the  Good  is  not  merely,  as  with 
Plato,  the  highest  of  the  ideas,  but '  is  greater  than 
all  we  call  being,  greater  and  better  than  reason 
and  intelligence  und  sense,  though  it  is  that  which 
gives  them  whatever  reality  they  possess'  (Enn. 
V.  3,  14).  The  ideas  are  emanations  from  the 
Absolute  One  and  the  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
the  ideas.  As  the  sun  emits  rays,  the  One,  through 
its  very  perfection,  overflows  and  sends  forth  an 
image  of  itself  ;  and  this  image  in  turning  to 
behold  its  source  becomes  the  i/oCs,  or  pure  intelli- 
gence. In  like  manner  the  soul,  an  immaterial 
substance,  is  an  emanation  from  the  vovi  of  which 


it  is  an  image.  The  ideas,  endowed  with  true 
being  and  life,  are  immanent  in  the  koOj.  As  the 
toCs  e.xists  in  the  One,  so  the  .soul  exists  in  the  voiii 
and  thus  partakes  of  the  divine.  The  soul  has  a 
generative  power  which  enables  it  to  produce  and 
fashion  its  material  environment.  Of  souls  the 
highest  is  the  world-soul.  It  occupies  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  ideal  world  and  produces  the  world  of 
matter  and  change.  Other  souls  are  not  mere 
parts  of  the  world-soul  ;  but,  although  they  are 
included  in  it,  they  haveadistinct  existence.  The 
life  of  the  human  soul,  derived  from  the  universal 
intelligence,  is  prior  to  its  union  with  the  body  and 
is  independent  of  it  as  regards  power  of  thought, 
memory,  and  even  sensuous  perception.  It  is  in 
itself  indivisible  and  permeates  the  body  as  fire 
permeates  the  air,  or,  ratlier,  we  ought  to  say  that 
the  body  is  in  the  soul.  Its  union  with  the  body 
is  the  result  of  a  fall  from  its  original  state.  In 
its  self-will  it  has  revolted  and  has  sought  to  be 
something  for  itself ;  it  has  cho.sen  the  unrest  of 
time  instead  of  the  peace  of  eternity,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  act  it  is  shut  out  from  the  uni- 
versal life  of  reason  and  joined  to  a  mortal  body. 
It  has  forgotten  its  dignity  and  its  divine  origin, 
but  it  has  not  lost  its  freedom;  it  can  attain  ti. 
consciousness  of  its  own  nature  ;  by  a  faculty 
higher  than  discursive  reason,  by  ecstatic  feeling, 
it  can  rise  into  contact  with  God  and  partake  of 
the  truest  bliss. 

Except  in  so  far  as  they  adopted  Greek  ideas, 
the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  formulated  any 
theory  of  pre-existence.  Where  the  influence  ol 
Greek  speculation  concerning  the  soul  is  apparent 
in  the  writers  of  the  classical  period,  the  interest 
generally  centres  in  transmigration,  as  we  see 
by  the  references  of  Ennius,  Persius,  Horace, 
Lucretius,  and  others  ;  and,  when  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  soul's  origin,  the  answer  is  mythological, 
or  is  given  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  by  Virgil,  or 
in  other  terras  suggested  by  the  theories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cicero  thinks  of  the  human  soul  as  an 
essence  of  a  divine  nature,  a  portion  of  the  divini' 
and  rational  principle.  The  Sextians  favoured 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
although  he  is  vague  on  this  point,  speaks  of  '  the 
divinity  within  a  man '  (Meditations,  iii.  6,  16, 
V.  10).  Later  came  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine, 
elaborated  by  Plotinus  and  maintained  by  his 
disciples  Amelius  and  Porphyry  in  pagan  circles 
when  Christianity  was  spreading  at  Rome. 

4.  The  doctrine  in  Judaism.  — According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  OT,  the  soul  had  no  previous 
existence  apart  from  the  body.  The  representa- 
tion of  man's  origin  excludes  the  idea.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  pair  there  is  a  direct  creation 
(Gn  5"-  etc.).  When  the  other  works  were  finished, 
man  was  not  yet  made  (Gn  P'),  and  in  the  state- 
ment '  God  created  man  in  his  image  .  .  .  male 
and  female'  (v.")  the  same  verb  is  used  as  in  v.', 
where  the  object  is  '  the  heaven  and  the  earth,' 
and  in  v.*,  with  object  '  seamonsters.'  The 
account  in  2'  is  more  in  detail  :  the  dust  is 
fashioned  and  man  becomes  a  living  soul  (nephexh) 
by  the  divine  inbreathing.  The  life  of  the  .soul  or 
of  the  body  is  not  contemplated  apart.  With  re- 
gard to  other  individuals  of  the  race,  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  view  that  the  soul  existed 
before  the  joint  life  begins  on  earth.  The  few 
passages  most  frequently  quoted  as  favouring  pre- 
existence  are  to  be  explained  otherwise. 

In  Job  121,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  shall  I  return  thither,*  'mother's  womb,' on  account  of 
'return  thither'  in  the  parallelism,  has  been  taken  to  mean 
the  deep  bosom  of  mother  earth,  Sheol,  in  which  the  soul 
previously  dwelt.  This  is  a  strained  interpretation,  and  it 
makes  the  'I '  identical  with  the  soul.  '  Mother's  womb'  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  natural  sense  (cf.  Siof.  16  loatf-) ;  then  in  '  return 
thither'  there  may  be  an  abbreviated  comparison  between  this 
and  the  depths  of  mother  earth  (cf.  Sir  401);   or,  less  pre- 
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t-isely,  the  state  after  death  U  thought  of  as  being  similar  to 
the  conditions  in  the  womb  whence  man  issues  when  life 
begins.  Another  passage  is  Ps  1391',  •  When  I  was  made  in 
secret,  curiously  wrou^t  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.' 
The  term  'lowest  parts  of  the  earth'  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
realm  of  the  dead  (Ps  639),  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  means 
here  the  abode  of  the  souJ  before  birth  ;  but  two  things  are 
against  this  application :  (1)  the  whole  paesa^re  (vv. 15-18)  is  a 
description  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  and  (2)  the  reference 
is  explicit  in  v,13»  to 'my  bones' (RV*  ray  frame').  We  have 
here,  therefore,  a  poetical  comparison  of  the  '  mother's  womb ' 
of  v.is  with  the  deep,  mystenous  recesses  of  the  earth.  In 
Job  38^1  the  context  shows  that  the  words  are  used  in  an 
ironical  sense  :  •  "Thou  kuowest ;  for  thou  wast  then  bom '  (LXX 
*1  know  then  that  thou  wast  then  brought  forth');  i.e.  Job 
was  old  OS  the  first  dayspring.  The  reference  is  to  birth.  It  is 
only  by  a  fanciful  interpretation  that  pa.'^sages  like  1  S  2*, 
Dt  291*^-  can  be  thought  to  have  any  bearmp  on  the  subject. 

Outside  the  Hebrew  canon,  however,  we  have 
early  traces  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  Hellenistic 
circles  and  in  later  Judaism  we  tind  it  fully 
developed.  The  idea  of  a  disembodied  soul, 
with  an  individuality  of  its  own,  had  already 
become  familiar  to  the  Jews  through  their  contact 
with  Persian  and  Greek  thought.  The  que.stion 
uf  the  disciples  (Jn  9*  [see  below])  shows  that 
theories  of  pre-existence  were  kno^^'n  to  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  that  souls 
are  immortal  and  continue  for  ever ;  that,  when 
they  wander  forth  from  the  most  subtile  ether, 
they  are  drawn  down  by  a  kind  of  natural  allure- 
ment and  entangled  in  bodies  as  in  prisons  {BJ 
II.  viii.  11).  Whether  his  account  is  exact  or  not, 
the  idea  was  familiar  to  him.  The  Essenes  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  Pythagorean  views 
that  spread  with  Hellenism.  Parsi  and  Buddhist 
influences  are  also  suggested. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  the  doctrine  was 
held  before  the  Christian  era,  as  we  see  from  the 
statements  of  Philo  and  from  the  Apocryphal 
writings  (Wis  S'"-,  'Now,  I  was  a  child  of  parts, 
and  a  good  sonl  fell  to  my  lot ;  nay  rather,  being 
good,  r  came  into  a  body  undefiled ').  He  speaks 
first  as  if  liis  personality  was  distinct  from  his  soul 
(so,  too.  Wis  15",  where  man  at  death  '  is  required 
to  render  back  the  soul  which  was  lent  him  '  [RV]), 
but  then  he  corrects  this  and  speaks  of  the  soul 
which  pre-existed  as  being  the  real  self.  He  im- 
plies, further,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
souls,  as  being  pure  or  corrupt  prior  to  union  with 
the  body  (cf.  Siav.  Enoch,  xxiii.  6,  '  All  .souls  are 
prepared  to  eternity,  before  the  formation  of  the 
world ' ;  Syr.  Apor.  Baruch,  xxx.  2  and  2  Es  4", 
sometimes  quoted,  are  not  to  the  point).  Philo 
the  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
developed  this  doctrine  under  the  influence  of 
Plato's  idealism,  and  fitted  it  into  his  allegorical 
method  of  interpreting  the  OT.  Man  is  compose<l 
of  soul  and  body.  The  soul  consists  of  two  jiarts, 
the  rational  and  irrational  principles  It  is  only 
in  speaking  of  its  functions  that  he  adopts  the 
Platonic  tripartite  division.  The  irrational  part 
of  the  soul,  like  the  soul  of  animals,  rises  by 
generation,  and,  being  material  in  its  origin,  is 
mortal.  The  rational  principle,  whii^li  i.s  the  true 
<oul,  is  pre-exi.stent  and  immortal.  It  is  an 
•nnanation  from  the  Deity  ;  and,  although  Philo 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  things  and  the  world,  lie  speaks  of  the 
iinman  kouI  as  '  a  fragment  of  the  .Soul  of  the 
universe'  (Mutat.  Nntn.  39),  and  as  'a  fragment 
or  a  ray  '  of  the  divine  reason  [dr.  Mundi  Ojnfirio, 
.'51).  fM  in'orporcal  souls,  which  are  emanations 
from  the  Deity,  there  are  two  classes,  and  these 
have  their  abode  in  the  air  and  the  heavens.  The 
higher  class,  called  'dnMuons'  in  |)hiloso]>hy  and 
'angels'  in  the  Scriptures,  do  not  descend  into 
ImhIIch  and  are  incorniptihle  ;  but  the  other  class, 
viz.  the  souls  of  men,  licing  nearer  to  the  earth, 
are  atlrnrli'd  by  the  body,  and  by  their  union 
with  it  become  corruptible.     The  soul  hnds  in  the 


body  its  prison-house  or  tomb,  from  whicli  it 
escapes  at  death  to  enjoy  its  true  life. 

In  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls  is  clearly  taught.  They  are  created 
by  God  and  given  a  distinct  existence  as  living 
beings.  There  are  variations  in  the  statements 
regarding  details  such  as  the  time  of  their  creation 
and  their  abode.  In  B'reshith  Rabbdh,  8,  God  is 
represented  as  taking  counsel  with  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  before  He  created  the  earth.  According 
to  Tanhumd,  3,  all  souls  which  were  to  enter 
human  bodies  were  formed  during  the  six  days  of 
creation  and  were  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Before 
their  descent  to  earth  the  souls  are  kept  in  the 
seventh  heaven  (Hagigdh,  126)  or  in  the  store- 
house (Sxfre,  1436),  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Messiah  will  come  when  all  the  souls  in  the  giiph 
have  passed  tlnough  the  earthly  life  I^Aboadh 
Zdrah,ba;  cf.  Y'bdm6th,62.\).  It  is  not  settled 
whether  the  soul  conies  to  ejirth  at  the  time  of 
conception  or  after  the  embryo  has  taken  form 
{Sank.  90a).  The  doctrine  appears  in  great  detoil 
in  the  ^abbala  literature.  According  to  the  book 
of  Z6hdr  (13th  cent.),  the  soul  in  its  essence  is 
derived  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Uni- 
versal Soul.  When  the  Holy  One  purposed  to 
create  the  world,  it  was  brought  before  Him  in 
His  will,  and  He  formed  all  the  souls  that  were  to 
be  given  to  men ;  they  were  there  made  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
appear  as  children  of  men  on  the  earth  ;  they  were 
created  pure,  but  He  saw  that  some  of  them 
would  afterwards  corrupt  themselves  in  the  world 
(Z6hdr,  i.  966).  They  are  sent  into  their  bodies 
that  they  may  be  educated  by  taking  their  part  in 
the  universe  and  by  contemplating  creation.  The 
doctrine  %\as  further  developed  and  rendered 
popular  by  Isaac  Lnria  (ICth  cent.)  and  his  school. 
All  souls  destined  for  the  human  race  were  created 
together  in  Adam.  They  had  their  place  in  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  his  body — the  brain,  the  eye,  the 
hand,  etc. — and,  as  there  are  superior  and  inferior 
organs  and  members,  there  are  corresponding 
differences  in  the  qualities  of  souls.  As  every 
human  soul  is  a  spark  from  Adam,  all  bear  the 
taint  of  his  first  sin.  These  theories  of  the 
I^.'ibbRlists  are  put  forward  in  connexion  with  an 
elaborate  .system  of  transmigration  (cf.  Luria, 
Srfer  Hagijilgtilim).  At  present  the  doctrine,  as 
taught  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  is  part  of 
the  creed  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Prayer  Book,  passim), 
whilst  the  Pa-stdim,  who  constitute  perhaps  half 
of  the  race,  ado|)t  in  addition  the  ]^abbillistic 
views.  In  the  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Synagogue 
the  form  of  exj)ression,  '  the  soul  which  thou  hast 
given  me,'  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Wis  8'",  but  it 
is  understood  in  the  sense  m.ade  explicit  in  v.'-'"  (cl. 
above). 

5.  In  the  Christian  Church. — Pre-existence  is 
not  taught  in  the  NT.  When  the  disciples  asked 
the  question,  '  Who  did  sin,  this  man.  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  bliml?'  (Jn  Vfl),  they 
probably  had  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  in 
mind  ;  out  this  would  merely  show  that  it  was 
current  in  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  that  they 
may  have  still  held  it  at  this  stage  of  their 
disoiplcship.  Through  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
philosophy  and  the  Zoroastrian  and  Buddhist 
religions,  it  soon  made  its  appearance  among 
certain  sects  who  derived  part  of  their  teaching 
from  t'hristianity,  mitably  the  Mandii-ans  (q.v.), 
originating  in  Palestine  in  the  1st  cent.  ;  the 
(Jnostios  \q.v.),  spreading  from  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  tlie  2nd  cent.  :  and  the  Manichii'ans 
{n.v.)  from  Persia  in  the  3rd.  It  is  involved  in 
i.lieir  tbeorioH  of  emanation  ami  of  the  inherent 
evil  of  mailer,  by  itssocialion  willi  whic'b  spirit  is 
deliletl.     An  illustration   irmy   be  given   from    lliu 
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speculations  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics.  From 
the  (lust  of  the  earth  ami  the  pneumatic  seed 
which  Acli.imoth  had  conveyed  into  it  the 
Demiurge  formed  man  and  hreathed  into  liim 
psycliical  life.  He  placed  him  in  the  lower 
heavens,  but  in  consequence  of  disobedience  ban- 
ished him  to  the  earth,  and  clothed  him  in  a 
material  body.  Men  multiply  and  the  best  of 
them — those  with  pneumatical  natures — have  an  j 
innate  lonjjing  to  return  to  the  Pleroma.  With 
the  ManicTiseans  the  soul  is  a  particle  of  the 
heavenly  light  imprisoned  in  matter,  from  which 
it  may,  at  death  or  after  further  purification, 
return  to  the  realms  of  light. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  many 
of  the  Church  Fathers  made  a  theory  of  pre- 
exietence  part  of  their  system  of  doctrine.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  it  was  taught 
by  Justin  Martyr,  who,  being  a  Platonist  before 
his  conversion,  allowed  his  philosophy  to  colour 
his  views  of  Christian  doctrine ;  but  its  most  in- 
fluential advocate  was  Origen,  who  works  it  out  in 
a  clearly  defined  form  in  his  great  dogmatic  treatise, 
de  Principiis.  Origen  was  familiar  with  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  being  a  fellow-student  of 
Plotinus  at  the  school  of  Saccas.  Fundamental  to 
the  system  of  Origen  is  the  thought  that  God  is 
immutable  and  spirit  indestructible.  Among  the 
spirits  which  God  nas  created  from  all  eternity  are 
the  spirits  of  men,  and  these  were  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  All  created  spirits  are  endowed 
with  freedom,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom 
the  spirits  of  men  have  fallen.  The  material 
world  was  subsequently  created  for  the  discipline 
and  purification  of  spirits  who  have  misused  their 
freedom.  The  fallen  spirits  of  men  are  banished 
into  bodies  in  this  material  world.  Man  has  a 
threefold  nature :  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  the 
material  body  and  the  rational  soul  or  spirit  being 
united  by  the  animal  soul.  The  rational' soul  is 
the  immortal  and  eternal  part  which  has  sutlered 
the  premundane  fall.  Origen  was  followed  in  this 
teaching  by  Pierius,  John  of  Jerusalem,  Rufinus, 
Nemesius,  and  others.  Jerome  at  one  time  be- 
lieved in  it,  and  Augustine  acknowledged  himself 
in  doubt.  It  was  opposed  by  Methodius  and 
Gregoiy  of  Nyssa,  and  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
Justinian  in  A.D.  543,  and  by  a  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  same  year ;  but  in  the  Western 
Church  it  maintained  itself  in  some  quarters  till 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  com- 
monly held  that  the  existence  of  all  men  was 
present  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  that  it  is 
part  of  the  divine  purpose ;  but  a  definite  state- 
ment of  actual  pre-existence  has  not  had  a  place 
in  the  acknowledged  creed  of  any  of  the  great 
Christian  Churches.  Still,  individual  theologians 
are  to  be  found  who  have  explicitly  maintained 
it. 

A  particular  phase  of  this  doctrine  occurs  with 
regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was  taught  by 
Origen  and  held  by  his  followers  that,  like  the 
souls  of  men,  the  hunvxn  soul  of  Clirist  was  created 
by  God  from  eternity.  It  did  not,  like  the  others, 
suffer  a  premundane  fall.  The  divine  nature  of 
Christ  united  with  this  undefiled  soul  and  through 
it  with  the  body.  Among  modem  writers  Isaac 
Watts  (1747)  adopted  this  theory.  Cf.  also  Julius 
MUller. 

6.  In  Indian  religions. — The  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  has  a  place  in  some  form  or  other  in  most 
of  the  religions  of  India — Buddhism  and  Islam 
being  the  chief  exceptions.  Whether  it  was 
brought  there  by  the  Aryan  invaders  or  afterwards 
originated  among  them,  or  was  adopted  by  them 
from  the  pre- Aryan  inhabitants,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.     The  significance  of  the  doctrine   is 


conditioned  by  the  varying  conceptions  of  the 
IJeity  which  have  been  current  in  ditl'erent  periods 
and  in  different  religious  systems.  The  prevailing 
mode  of  thought  is  pantheistic,  but  in  the  Vedic 
liymns  it  sometimes  shades  otf'  into  polytheism  ; 
and  sometimes — as  is  the  case  also  in  the  later 
codes  of  laws — it  aproxiraates  to  monotheism.  In 
Buddhism  it  becomes  practically  atheistic  ;  whilst 
the  pantheism  of  Bralimanism  becomes  blended 
with  polytheism  in  Hinduism. 

In  the  Rigveda  the  mother  Aditi,  '  immensity,' 
is  conceived  of  as  the  substratum  of  all  existences  ; 
she  is  '  what  has  been  bom,  and  what  will  be  born.' 
The  teaching — already  a  part  of  Brahmanism— 
becomes  clear  in  the  Upanisads  (c.  500  B.C.)  and 
in  mo.st  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  founded  on 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  codes  of  law.  The  doctrine 
is  common  to  all  these  writings  that  the  soul 
{purusa,  or  '  the  self,'  dtTnan)  is  eternal.  It  has 
always  existed  and  it  always  will  exist.  In  the 
case  of  man  the  soul,  when  united  to  the  body,  is 
brought  into  bondage  and  endures  the  misery  of 
an  earthly  life.  Of  the  various  modes  of  present- 
ing the  doctrine  only  examples  can  be  given  here. 
According  to  one  representation,  all  organized 
existence,  material  and  immaterial,  develops  out 
of  a  primal  substance,  prakrti,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
inherent  energy.  In  the  earliest  Upanisads  this 
view  is  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  a 
materialistic  monism,  but  in  the  Sahkhya  philo- 
sophy the  basis  is  dualistic.  According  to  the  last 
theory,  besides  the  prakfti,  there  are  individual 
souls  existing  eternally  and  indestructible,  and  it 
is  to  unite  with  these  that  the  prakfti  energizes 
itself.  There  is  no  supreme  soul,  for  all  souls  are 
equal ;  but  the  modifications  of  the  prakfti  with 
which  they  unite  produce  dili'erences  in  the  earthly 
life.  When  the  soul  comes  to  recognize  its  distinc- 
tion from  matter,  it  can  free  itself  from  it  and  re- 
gain its  liberty.  There  is  another  way  of  present- 
ing the  theory  in  the  Upanisads  and  worked  out 
in  the  Vedanta  philosophy  which  is  essentially 
idealistic  and  involves  a  pantheistic  view  of  the 
universe.  One  principle  of  life  animates  man  and 
nature.  It  is  tne  dtman,  or  self.  It  appears  in 
nature  as  air  or  ether  and  in  man  as  breath.  The 
individual  soul  {jivdtman),  which  has  its  abode  in 
the  heart,  is  part  of  the  supreme  soul  {paramdt- 
man),  but  has  an  independent  existence  of  a 
practical,  experimental  kind.  The  consciousness 
of  separate  existence  is,  however,  illusion,  ignor- 
ance of  its  real  nature,  and  true  knowledge  consists 
in  recognizing  itself  as  identical  with  the  supreme 
dtman. 

A  doctrine  of  pre-existence  cannot  be  said  to 
find  a  place  in  Indian  Buddhism  (which  denies  the 
ntman),  but  it  appears  in  a  distinct  form  in  the 
closely  related  system — Jainism.  The  Jains  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  eternal ;  all  animate  beings 
are  composed  of  soul  and  body ;  the  soul  has 
always  existed  and  always  will  exist,  but  during 
the  earthly  life  or  series  of  lives  it  is  in  bondage 
through  its  association  with  matter. 

The  two  most  prevalent  forms  of  religion  among 
the  Hindus  are  Vaisnavism  and  Saivism,  although 
the  sects  which  represent  these  have  been  subjected 
to  almost  endless  subdivision.  The  materials  for 
their  creeds  are  derived  chiefly  from  Brahmanism 
but  partly  also  from  ancient  ideas,  Aryan  and 
aboriginal,  that  were  independent  of  Brahmanism. 
Vaisnavism  has  the  greatest  number  of  adherents, 
and  among  most  of  its  sects  the  influence  of  the 
Vedantic  idealism,  as  expounded  by  Saiikara,  is 
apparent,  although  as  time  went  on  dualistic 
conceptions  became  more  common.  Sometimes 
Krsna,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Visnu,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  alone  real,  the  absolute  being  in 
human  form,  and  the  consciousness  of  independent 
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existence  in  men  is  the  product  of  his  deceptive 
mag^c  ;  but  in  the  teaclung  of  the  Pancliaratras 
individual  souls  are  emanations  from  the  Supreme 
Being  and,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  him  again, 
enjoy  a  real  and  distinct  existence.  The  followers 
of  Kamanuja,  who  are  numerous  both  in  N.  and  in 
S.  India,  attribute  a  distinct  but  finite  reality  to 
individual  souls ;  and  the  followers  of  Ananda- 
tirtha  in  the  south  regard  individual  souls  as 
having  an  eternal  existence  distinct  from  matter 
and  from  God.  The  Sikhs — in  some  respects 
deists  —  follow  the  Vedantic  teaching  on  this 
subject. 

In  Saivisra,  which  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
deism  of  the  Sahkhya  philosophy,  the  distinction 
of  the  soul  from  God  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
matter  on  the  other  is  made  clear.  While  the  soul 
is  united  to  matter,  it  is  subject  to  error  and  sin  ; 
it  is  separated  from  God,  held  back  as  by  a  chain 
which  the  faithful  should  earnestly  seek  tg  have 
broken.  There  is,  however,  a  branch  of  the  Saivite 
religion,  represented  chiefly  by  ascetics  in  Benares 
and  in  the  Deccan,  in  which  a  pure  idealism  is 
adopted.  God  is  regarded  as  the  only  substance, 
and  objects,  including  the  individual  ego,  as  His 
ideas. 

These  notices  are  far  from  an  exhaustive  enu- 
meration of  the  modifications  of  the  doctrine  to  be 
found  in  the  Indian  religions  ;  but  from  them  we 
see  that  pre-existence  has  been  part  of  the  teaching 
of  all  the  CTeat  religious  systems  of  the  Hindus 
except  Buddhism  ;  that  it  is  still  a  definite  part  of 
the  teaching  of  that  Hinduism,  whether  the  cult 
adopted  be  that  of  Visnu  or  that  of  Siva,  which  is 
now  the  reli;;ion  of  more  than  200,000,000  of  the 
people  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Jains. 

7.  In  other  religions. — The  belief  in  previous 
incarnations  common  to  many  primitive  religions — 
among  N.  American  Indians,  Australian  al>origines, 
African  tribes,  and  elsewhere — is  discussed  under 
the  title  Incarnation  ;  here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  the  soul  previous  to  any  incarna- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  pre- 
existence  was  believed  in  among  some  races  whose 
religious  system  was  more  developed,  but  where 
direct  evidence  is  now  wanting.  This  is  probably 
true  of  the  Celts  of  the  Druldic  period,  who  be- 
lieved in  transmigration.  The  references  to  the 
cosmic  egg  in  Teutonic  legends,  in  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  and  in  Indian  myths  sliow  that  all  these 
had  certain  ideas  in  common  regarding  world- 
origin.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  there  was  a 
belief  that  one  element  in  man — the  khu — is  a  god- 
like essence,  a  spark  of  the  divine  intelligence.  It 
comes  down  from  heaven  and  forms  part  of  the 
human  soul,  or  ka,  from  which  it  is  .separated  at 
death  and,  rising  again  to  heaven.  Incomes  a  spirit. 
The  Pharaoh  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  Hun-god  and  subordinate  princes  as  incarna- 
tions of  various  gods.  Chuang  Tse  (c  300  Ii.C. ), 
the  opponent  of  Confucianism  and  the  expounder 
of  the  pliiloMophy  of  Lao-tse,  the  founder  of  Taoism, 
teaches  that  tlie  soul  is  an  emanation  from  (Jod  ; 
that  life  on  earth  is  a  misfortune,  involving  a 
breach  of  the  partnership  with  (Jod,  to  whom  the 
soul  returns  at  death.  Some  forms  of  liiiddhism, 
through  contact  with  native  religions  outside  of 
India,  have  developed  a  doctrine  of  pro-existence. 
Among  certain  .Aralipliilosophora  the  Neo-1'latonic 
leaohing  was  ri-vivcd,  notably  by  all''Anibi  of 
BttghdAd  (t  A.I).  il.Ml) 

8.  In  modern  philosophy  and  general  literature. 
— In  niodiTR  tlin«H  ami  within  the  bounds  of 
WeHterii  civilizatiim  belief  In  preexiMtence  has 
In-en  shown  by  various  philosophers,  poets,  and 
other  writer".  In  some  cates  it  is  accompanicil  by 
a    pantlieintir    faith    or    niidelined    views    tending 


towards  pantheism,  and  in  others  by  belief  in  a 
personal  God.  There  are  many  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  doctrine,  and  all  that  can  be  done  here 
is  to  refer  to  typical  instances.  In  Spinoza  it 
occurs  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  the  individual  finite 
forms  being  modi  in  which  the  Infinite  Substance 
particularizes  itself.  In  Hegel's  philosophy  finite 
persons  are  differentiations  of  the  Absolute  Spirit, 
who  is  the  sum  of  reality.  God  is  the  One-and-All 
of  which  every  man  is  a  part.  '  The  whole  is  in 
every  part,  and  every  part  is  essential  to  the 
whole '  (J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian 
Cosmology,  Cambridge,  1901,  p.  243  f.).  For 
Leibniz  human  souls  are  monads  of  a  high  rank. 
They  have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  things 
and  have  been  in  the  ancestors  since  Adam's  time. 
They  have  been,  however,  merely  sensitive  souls 
possessed  of  perception  and  feeling,  and  are 
endowed  with  reason  at  the  time  of  generation 
by  a  kind  of  transcreation.  From  the  beginning 
they  have  the  imperfection  inherent  in  finite  things. 
Kant  is  generally  referred  to  as  teaching  pre- 
existence  in  discussing  the  origin  of  evil,  but  the 
statement  of  his  position  requires  care.  Man  at 
his  birth  has  an  innate  bias,  which  Kant  calls 
'radical  evil.'  This  bias  is  referred  to  the  will, 
and  (as  peccattim  originarium)  is  itself  an  intelli- 
gible act,  cognizable  only  by  reason,  performed 
by  the  individual,  not  in  the  phenomenal  world 
but  in  the  supersensible  sphere.  He  does  not. 
however,  represent  this  act  Jis  taking  place  in  a 
pre-existent  state.  The  act  is  timeless  (Religion 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  ii. 
[Gesammelte  Sckriften,  Berlin,  1900-13,  vi.]).  The 
thought  thus  darkly  suggested  by  Kant  was  given 
more  definite  form  by  subsequent  philosophers. 
Schelling,  postulating  pre-existence,  conceives  of 
man  as  mlling  at  the  beginning  of  all  things  from 
absolute  to  self-dependent  existence,  in  which 
state  he  remains  till  birth.  Variations  of  a  theory 
of  pre-existence  on  a  basis  of  idealism  or  of  realism 
are  to  be  found  in  Schleiermacher,  Schopenhauer, 
I.  H.  Fichte,  Herbart,  and  many  others.  Julius 
Miiller  pre.sents  the  doctrine  in  a  clearly-defined 
form.  A  threefold  primitive  condition  is  assigned 
to  man — his  primitive  state  in  the  eternal  ideas,  in 
the  extra-temporal  existence  of  every  ego,  and  in 
the  temporal  beginning  of  his  earthly  develop- 
ment. Believing  in  trichotomy,  he  regards  the 
^j/vyi)  as  being  generated  with  the  body,  and  the 
Trvevim  as  being  the  element  that  is  pre-existent. 
The  irvfviui  of  every  individual,  except  Christ, 
became  involved  in  a  condition  of  primitive  sinful- 
ness in  the  extra-temporal  stage  of  existence. 
Among  recent  philo-sophers  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart 
thinks  that  pre-existence  can  be  proved  in  a 
directly  metai)hysical  way.  He  believes  in  a 
plurality  of  lives  both  before  and  after  the  present 
life.  Henri  Bergson,  developing  his  theory  of 
creative  evolution,  speaks  of  souls  as  being  con- 
tinually created,  which,  nevertheless,  in  a  certain 
sense  preexisted.  William  James,  in  explaining 
his  transmission  theory  of  the  function  of  the 
brain,  thinks  of  our  consciousness  as  being  con- 
tinually <lorived  from  something  mental  (a  mind  or 
minds)  that  i)reexisted  —  from  a  consciousness 
that  exists,  behind  the  scenes,  co-eval  with  the 
worhl.  The  direction  in  which  the  minds  of  many 
writers  are  turned  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of 
such  terms  as  'oversoul,'  '  soul-stnll','  '  mind-stuH',' 
'  sulillminal  self,'  an<l  Fechner's  '  psychophysical 
thnwiiold.' 

Belief  in  pre-existence  is  expressed  by  several 
English  pciets  and  by  other  writers.  Vauglian 
has  it  in  I'he  Ilclrrale  (16.')4),  the  Icadini;  thoughts 
of  which  are  lK)rrowcd  an<i  amplilied  by  Words- 
worth in  \\wUdcon  the  Inlimiiliovs  af  Jmmnrtnlity. 
In  the  treatment  in  lM>th  cases  there  is  an  echo  of 
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Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  with  this  differ- 
ence that  it  is  the  chiUl  in  its  earliest  daj'S  that 
has  the  clearest  recollection  of  the  heavenly 
world  and  the  impression  becomes  dimmed  as 
life  advances.  Rossetti,  in  The  House  of  Life, 
assumes  pre-existence  to  account  for  his  familiarity 
with  a  strange  place,  and  for  the  bond  that  binds 
two  lovers.  Browning  represents  Cristina  as 
feeling  that  'ages  past  tlie  soul  existed'  (cf.  La 
Saisiaz).  Tennyson  expresses  it  in  Early  Sonnets, 
i.,  and  in  Crossing  the  Bar  (cf.  The  Two  Voices). 
Of  course  in  poetry  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  statement  of  a  conviction 
and  the  play  of  poetic  fancy  or  what  is  spoken  in 
character.  Jules  Michelet,  in  L'Oiseau  (1856), 
whilst  not  advocating  transmigration  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  speaks  of  birds  as  embryo  souls, 
candidates  for  the  life  to  which  the  human  soul 
has  attained.  Edward  Beecher  is  an  advocate  of 
pre-existence  in  The  Conflict  of  the  Ages.  A.  B. 
O.  Wilberforce,  in  The  Hope  That  is  in  Me,  says, 
'I  believe  we  have  all  been  in  being  prenatally.' 
The  evidence  of  a  similar  belief  can  often  be  seen 
in  recent  Russian  literature.  Among  modern 
theosophists  the  belief  is  common  that  the  con- 
scious spirit  is  an  eternal  entity,  a  unit  from 
eteinity. 

9.  Summary. — By  referring  to  the  particulars 
given  aboveit  will  be  seen  that  belief  in  pre-existence 
prevailed  very  widely  in  ancient  times,  especially 
m  the  more  developed  ethnic  religions.  To  what 
extent  borrowing  occurred  has  not  been  determined, 
but  the  probability  is  that  in  several  cases  the 
belief  originated  independently.  It  is  held  at 
present  by  most  of  the  Hindus,  by  most  Jews,  and 
by  many  philosophers  and  other  writers  in  Christ- 
ian countries.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  it  in  philosophic  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  appears 
in  at  least  three  distinct  forms,  each  of  which  has 
several  variations.  (1)  In  the  pantheistic  form 
the  soul  pre-existed  only  in  the  Deity,  and  in  the 
present  life  it  continues  to  be  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Deity.  The  Vedantic  philosophy, 
Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  many  otliers  may  be  cited. 
It  ought  to  be  noted  that  in  strict  pantheism  the 
same  theory  applies  to  the  body  as  to  the  soul. 
(2)  Another  form  is  where  the  soul  is  thought  of 
as  having  a  distinct  independent  existence  during 
the  present  life,  and  as  having  existed  previously, 
but  not  as  a  soul.  Manichaeism  and  some  of  the 
Hindu  systems  supply  instances.  (3)  In  the  other 
form  the  preexisting  soul  is  a  distinct  individual 
entity.  The  degree  of  consciousness  ascribed  to  it 
varies,  but  the  present  life  is  a  continuation  of 
that  which  went  before.  The  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  or  is  created  by  the  Deity,  or  is  eternally 
existent.  It  is  in  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  last 
form  that  the  doctrine  generally  appears.  The 
conditions  in  wliich  the  pre-existent  soul  lives  are 
seldom  described  with  any  attempt  at  exactness, 
but  generally  it  enjoys  a  state  of  bliss  or  at  least 
of  freedom  from  distress  exceeding  anything 
known  on  earth.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essenes,  Plato,  Philo,  and  the  Saivites.  In  many 
cases  pre-existence  is  simply  postulated,  but 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  justify  belief  in 
it.  It  has  been  regarded  as  more  easily  credible 
than  any  other  account  of  the  soul's  origin — than 
either  creationism  or  traducianism  ;  as  accounting 
for  the  feeling  of  familiarity  that  one  sometimes 
has  with  a  place  never  visited  before,  and  the 
affinity  that  certain  persons  discover  to  each 
other  at  their  first  meeting  (so  in  modern  poets)  ; 
as  accounting  for  innate  ideas  (Plato),  for  original 
depravity  (Miiller).  Origen  derives  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  regards  it  as  the  correlative 
of  immortality  ;  the  idealists  from  the  conception 
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of  existence.  McTaggart  hopes  (1915)  to  justify 
his  belief  by  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  reality.  None  of  the  arguments  advanced 
is  convincing,  and  the  phenomena  observed  can  be 
better  accounted  for  on  other  grounds. 
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R.  Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL  DEALING.  —  'Prefer- 
ential dealing'  has  been  defined  (e.g.,  in  the 
Christian  Social  Union  paper  on  Preferential  Deal- 
ing) as  '  the  practice  of  purchasing  goods  only 
from  tradesmen  who  observe  the  standard  regula- 
tions for  each  trade ' ;  and  '  standard  regulations ' 
are  taken  to  mean  '  the  best  that  can  be  secured  at 
a  given  time  in  a  particular  locality,'  whether  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  capital  and  labour 
or  of  an  award  by  an  arbitrator.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term  preferential  dealing  was  first  applied  by 
theC.S.U.  in  1896. 

An  attempt  had  been  previously  made  in 
England  to  organize  a  movement  on  similar  lines 
under  the  title  of  a  '  Consumers'  League,'  but  no 
definite  results  seem  to  Ijave  been  obtained  by  this 
method.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
America  the  '  National  Consumers'  League '  has 
established  a  permanent  position,  with  a  wider 
scope  of  action,  including  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  various  States  in  regard  to  the  early 
closing  of  shops,  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work  for  women  and  children  in  factories,  etc.  At 
an  earlier  date  the  principle  of  preferential  dealin" 
had  been  publicly  recognized  in  England  by  the 
'  Fair  Wages  Resolution  '  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1891,  requiring  the  payment  of 
'standard'  or  'current'  wages  under  all  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

As  initiated  by  the  C.S.U.,  this  practice  was 
described  at  first  as  '  exclusive  dealing,'  but  thi.s 
negative  term  was  soon  replaced  by  the  po.sitive 
term,  'preferential  dealing.'  It  was  found  that 
the  mere  suggestion  of  an  organized  attempt  to 
exclude  tradesmen  from   public  custom,   for  any 
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reason  however  just  and  valid,  was  liable  to  legal 
action  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  whereas  it 
was  quite  legitimate  to  ofler  preierential  custom 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  adopt  the  standard 
regulations  for  their  respective  trades. 

To  give  practical  effect  to  this  purpose,  lists  of 
tradesmen  who  observe  the  standard  regulations 
(commonly  called  'white  lists')  have  been  circu- 
lated, to  be  used  by  ordinary  consumers  at  their 
discretion.  Such  a  list  may  oe  published  (a)  by  a 
Trade  Union,  dealing  with  a  single  trade  as  organ- 
ized throughout  the  country  —  e.g.,  the  Typo- 
graphical Association  ;  (6)  bj-  a  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  including  many  trades  in  a  particular 
locality — e.g.,  at  Leeds;  (c)  by  a  society  like  the 
C.S. U.,  primarily   for  its  own    members — e.g.,  a 

i'oint  list  of  tailors  in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Liverpool,  E.\eter,  Eton,  and  Rugby ;  or  (d)  by  a 
C.S.  U.  branch,  giving  a  list  of  local  trades— e.g., 
at  Oxford.  It  should  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  the 
C.S. U.  is  concerned,  it  assumes  no  responsibility 
either  for  the  code  of  rules  or  for  their  ooservance. 
The  code  is  taken  to  be  a  mutual  agreement 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
it  is  the  duty  both  of  the  Masters'  Associations 
and  of  the  Trade  Unions  to  see  that  the  standard 
regulations  are  faithfully  obeyed.  All  that  the 
C.S.  U.  supplies  in  this  respect  is  an  educated 
conscience  ready  to  act  on  information  given. 

The  ethical  basis  of  preferential  dealing  was 
enunciated  by  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1897,  when 
it  was  declared  that  Christian  opinion  ought  to 
'  press  upon  retail  purchasers  the  obligation  to 
consider  not  only  the  cheapness  of  tlie  goods 
supplied  to  them,  but  also  the  probable  conditions 
of  their  production.'  It  has  also  received  support 
from  modern  economists ;  e.g.,  W.  Smart  of 
Glasgow  University  wrote : 

'The  producing  man  is,  essentiall}-,  the  servant  of  the  con- 
snmtnff  man,  and  the  final  direction  of  industry  lies  with  the 
coDstiiners.  .  .  .  There  are  two  distinct  responsihitities  which 
iniiBt  not  be  confused  :  one  is  responsihility  for  the  conditions 
under  which  goods  are  made  ;  the  other  is  responsibility  for 
their  beinfr  made  at  all.  A  slight  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science has  induced  some  to  ask,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  demand 
some  ffuaruntee  that  the  goods  we  buv  are  made  by  workers 
paid  decent  wages  and  working  under  healthy  conditions' 
(Studiet  in  Economic4,  pp.  266,  '208). 

LiTBRATURl. — See  Pre/errntiat  Dealina,  Commercial  MoralUy, 
Liit  of  Tailors,  etc.,  papers  published  bv  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  Oxford,  1S(>7-I!)12;  J.  G.  Brooks,  The  Cmsumtrs' 
Ltagxu,  Cambrid):e,  Mass.,  n.d.  |18fl7);  ft'nrk  of  /latinnal 
Conaumerg'  tyea'jue  (American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science),  Philadelphia,  1911;  W.  Smurt.  Stwiiev  in  Economict, 
lyondon,  1896.  J.    CARTER. 

PREGNANCY.  — 1.  Ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
conception. — Among  the  Arunta  and  other  tribes 
of  Central  Australia  conception  is  regarded  as  the 
result  of  the  entrance  of  an  ancestral  spirit  indi- 
vidual into  the  woman. 

'  They  have  no  idea  of  procreation  as  being  directly  associated 
with  sexual  inten-nursf,  and  (Irmly  b<>lieve  that  children  can  be 
lH>rn  without  this  taking  place.' ' 

Similar  ideas  are  fo\md  among  other  Australian 
trit)e.H,'  and  the  belief  that  comeption  can  take 
place  apart  from  sexual  intercourse  is  foimd  spor- 
iulically  olsewliiTe,  though  perhaps  not  always 
with  the  Hanie  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  it. 
KxamplcB  ot  this  have  been  found  in  New  (iuinua, 
In  Melanesia,  formerly  amon^  the  ISaganda,  and 
in  the  Niger  and  Senegal  regions.'  Kolklore  and 
mythology  show  that  conception  might  take  place 

>  8p«n«<r-atllnn><,  p.  3W ;  cf.  p.  160  IT.  ;  Npencer(llllen>,  p. 
IMf.  ;  W,  II.  Hpenrer,  Introfl.  lo  tfie  .Sluitp  of  ctrtttin  .\atii'« 
Triheioftkf  Sorlhrrn  TrrTilnry,  .Mrjliourni-,  19r2,  p.  (1. 

a  W.  P..  Koth,  .V.  l}ii«<m<Mii.(  Kthnography.  Hrlsbnnc,  1003, 
p.  Tl ;  other  instances  citefl  in  OB^,  pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  AUit,  (tnrit, 
l.<>iulnn,  lUU.  I.  IKS  IT. 

'K  .V»uh«u>«,  h-iiUrli  .\i-u.i:uinra,  Ilerlin.  llill,  iii.  'M ; 
w.  II.  (I  Hlvrn.  .IIIAI  xxxlx  liwni]  173f.  ;  J.  Boacoe,  The 
lla'ianda,  lx>n>lan,  I'UI,  p.  «af.  ;  M.  UelaloaM,  Haul-S4fulgal- 
A'iyrr,  Paris,  Ittllf,  III.  171. 


by  more  or  less  magical  means,  but  in  many 
instances  this  is  in  addition  to  actual  cohabitation.' 
Some  writers  have  maintained  that  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  conception  must  once  have  been 
widely  spread,  and  possibly  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  early  man  was  general.  The  reasons 
alleged  for  this  ignorance  are  several :  conception  is 
found  not  to  result  from  the  wide-spread  practice 
of  cohabitation  before  puberty ;  why  then  should 
it  follow  it  after  puberty  ?  Premature  intercourse 
tends  to  impair  fertility.  There  is  again  a  dis- 
proportion of  births  to  acts  of  sexual  union. 
And  even  where  the  cause  is  known,  it  is  not 
regarded  as  invariable  and  indispensable." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  belief  in 
virgin-birth  has  ever  been  wide-spread.  In  most  cases  where 
conception  is  due  to  a  god  or  spirit  these  are  envisaged  in  very 
material  and  human  aspects. 

Among  the  Sinaugolo  (British  New  Guinea)  pregnancy  is 
thought  to  result  from  frequent  cohabitation.  Conception 
begins  in  the  breasts  (from  signs  of  pregnani-y  seen  in  them). 
Later  the  child  drops  to  the  abdoiueu.  Tl'ere'is  no  idea  of  an 
intra-.-ibdominal  organ.!*  Among  the  Yakuts  the  woman  is 
thouglit  to  have  a  greater  share  in  procreation  than  the  man, 
who  therefore  takes  no  responsibility  for  monstrosities.* 

2.  Averting  barrenness  and  securing  male 
children. — As  the  possession  of  some  children  at 
least  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  with  savage  peoples 
as  well  as  at  higher  levels,  many  devices  are  made 
use  of  to  avert  barrenness. 

The  Eskimo  woman  of  Behring  Straits  goes  to  a  shaman,  who 
gives  her  a  kind  of  doll  over  whidi  rites  Itave  been  performed. 
She  sleeps  with  this  under  her  pillow.0  This  is  a  piece  of 
mimetic  magic,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  Japanese  method 
in  which  the  woman  is  put  through  a  form  of  delivery  with  a 
doll  at  the  phallic  festival. ^  Various  practices  with  a  doll-like 
image  occur  elsewhere— among  the  Battiifi,  in  Torres  Straits 
islands,  among  the  Maoris,  the  Huiohol  Indians,  the  Basutos 
and  other  African  tribes,  etc.7  Among  the  Bahiuia  women  are 
thought  to  be  barren  or  fruitful  at  the  will  of  the  clan  deity. 
The  husband  who  wishes  a  child  pra}  s  to  him  and  commits  his 
wife  to  the  god's  care  during  her  pregnancy. 8  In  the  Congo 
region  barrenness  is  supposed  to  be  cured  by  entering  the  ndeinbo 
secret  society,  when  the  entrant  gets  a  new  body. 9  Among  the 
Awemba  barren  women  wear  two  tiny  horns  in  hope  of  bearing 
children,  the  reproach  of  b,irreuriess  being  the  worst  insnlt.  i" 
In  E.  Central  Africa  the  woman  provides  a  black  hen,  which  is 
tied  to  her  back,  and  there  fed  as  if  it  were  a  child."  In  Eg.vpt 
barren  women  pass  seven  times  under  the  stone  on  which  the 
bodies  of  decapitated  criminals  have  been  washed,  and  tlien 
lave  their  faces  iti  the  poUutetl  water.  Others  step  over  the 
body  of  a  decapitat«d  man.t^'  Bathing  in  or  drinking  the  waters 
of  a  sacred  well  or  spring  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
barrenness  in  variovis  regions,  and  some  legends  t«ll  of  girls 
becoming  mothers  after  doing  so.i^  In  modern  Muhammadan 
districts  favourite  places  of  resort  are  the  tombs  of  saints,  where 
prayers  and  an  offering  are  made — a  practice  found  also  in 
Christian  countries.  Contact  with  fixed  rocks  or  boulders  or 
megalithic  monuments  is  often  believed  to  be  elTectual  for  the 
removal  of  barrenness— the  spirit  of  the  stone  or  of  the  dead 
buried  there  perhaps  being  supposeil  to  assist  tha  rtte  or  even 
to  be  reborn  of  the  woman. 

Sometimes  special  ceremonies  occur  to  ensure 
that  the  expected  child  will  be  a  hoy. 

In  Sabal.  Torres  Straits,  the  expectant  mother  nurses  the 
Image  of  a  male  child  made  by  her  husband's  sister.  Or.  to 
obtain  a  male  child,  the  woman  pres.sts  to  her  abdomen  a  fruit 
like  the  male  organ  in  shape  and  then  gives  it  to  another  woman 
who  has  only  male  otTsiiring.'*  In  .lapan  the  expectant  mother 
puts  on  part  of  her  husband's  dress,  and,  huviuL;  gone  round  a 
well  three  times,  looks  at  her  face  in  the  water.  Without  look- 
ing behind,  she  repeats,  'Woman  is  imliick},  man  is  lucky.' 
Then  for  three  days  she  leaves  the  cover  on  the  well,  which  is  a 


1  Instances  in  E.  8.  Hartland,  LP  I.  71  If.,  J'rimiliM  Pater- 
nity, London,  1V»10.  juigfitn  ;  II.  de  Cliarence.i ,  ly*  /folklore  lianii 
;<•«  deux  mondet,  Paris,  IHUI,  p.  121  IT. 

3  Frazer,  (JU^,  pt.  iv.,  Aifmiis,  Atfin,  Otitrix,  i.   llKi,  Toteynixin 
ami    Exogamy,    London,  lOlU,  i.    16filT.,    iv.   40 B.  ;    llnrlland. 
Prim.  Palemily,  ii.  24Bfl.,  276  fl. 
3  O.  O.  S.Iigmann.  JAI  xxxli.  (10021  300. 
<  W.  O.  Sumner,  i6.  xxxl.  tlOOlJ  80. 
»  M  RBEW  [1NI)0|,  pt.  I.  p.  4;t6. 
«  W.  a.  Aston.  FL  xxili.  (1912)  187. 

'  Examples  in  OB',  pt.  i  ,  The  Uagic  Art,  London,  1011,  I. 
70  ff, 
»  Uoscoe,  JRAJ  xxxvil.  (1007)  110.  »  Fl,  xx\.  (IBIO]  467. 

<•  J.  H.  West  Nheane,  .1 A  I  xxxvl.  (1»00)  154. 
II  Fl.  XV.  (191141  7;t. 

I'J  l:.  W.  L.ne,  Mmlrm  EgypliiKit,  I/ondoii,  1810.  ii.  7B. 
1»  II    McKenlie,  Fl,  xvill.  (111071  '271  ;  .1.   A.   Marrulloch,  The 
Religion  of  Uie  Amitmt  relli,  EdlnlMirgli,  1911,  p.  IlKl. 
>*'a.  O.Haddon,  Jit/  xlx.  1 1 8901  iWli  I. 
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domestic  porl.i  In  India  a  low-claas  mother  of  dau<;hter8  only 
has  been  knou'ii  to  kill  a  neig^hbour'e  g^irl  as  a  sacrifice  in  order 
bo  procure  a  sun. 2 

3.  Tabus  during  pregnancy.  —  Tlie  expectant 
mother  and  sometimes  also  the  fatlier  are  the 
subjects  of  various  tabus,  for  tlie  mother  usually 
connected  witli  food,  for  the  father  with  that 
also,  but  more  usually  with  his  actions  or  pursuits. 
The  woman  in  pre<i:nancy  is  generally  herself 
in  a  tabu  state,  sin'-e  her  condition  is  associated 
with  those  sexual  crises  which  are  so  mysterious 
to  and  so  much  feared  by  savage  man.  Some 
of  the  tabus  imposed  on  her  or  her  husband  may 
ari^e  out  of  direct  observation  of  ill-eti'ects  follow- 
ing,' the  eating  of  some  particular  food  ;  others  are 
the  result  of  mal-observation  or  superstition  ; 
others  are  purely  arbitrary.  Only  a  few  typical 
examples  need  be  given  here. 

Among  the  Australian  tribes  food  restriction*!  are  general  for 
the  woman,  less  so  for  the  man,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  child  or 
causing  its  deatii.=*  In  Murray  Island  birthmarks  are  attributed 
(o  liie  mother's  eating  a  certain  Osh,  the  juices  of  which 
loth  hed  the  child.*'  With  the  Sinaugolo  of  British  New  Guinea, 
l'.'3t  the  child  should  be  deformed,  certain  species  of  yam  and 
lish  are  forbidden  to  the  mother,  who  often  tabus  her  own  food.5 
Among  the  wenlern  tribes  of  Torresi  Straits  no  woman  may  eat 
of  a  certain  pigeon  till  past  child-bearing.*>  In  Halmahera  the 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  remains  of  her  husband's  food, 
for  that  would  cause  difficult  labour.'?  In  Assam  one  of  the 
gennas,  or  tabus,  is  that  the  woman  nmet  not  eat  many  specified 
articles  of  food  for  fear  of  harm  to  the  child. «  With  the 
Wawaiiga  (E.  Africa)  the  woman  muet  not  eat  meat  called  ivechi, 
if  it  has  been  placed  in  her  hut  over  night  uncooked.  If  she 
does,  her  child  will  be  sickly,  and,  when  it  begins  to  crawl,  its 
hair  will  fall  out,  and  sores  will  come  on  its  scalp.9  Among  the 
Bageshu,  while  there  are  no  special  tabus,  precautions  are 
taken  against  eating  foods  which  might  do  the  child  harm. 
The  husband  must  not  take  violent  exercise  or  climb  trees, 
rocks,  or  the  house-roof,  lest  a  miscarriage  occur.^0  The  father 
is  prohibited  from  eating  certain  foods  among  the  Bangala,  and 
may  not  hunt  or  flsh  unless  the  wife  has  certain  ceremonies  per- 
formed over  her  by  the  ii(7an^a  (medicine-man).  The  husband 
is  said  t^i  be  in  a  siate  of  liboi.  Tabu  is  also  placed  on  certain 
foods  for  the  woman  by  the  nganqa,  but  not  the  same  for  all.n 
With  the  Baganila  sickly  or  delicat*  children  are  kept  away 
from  the  woman,  who  is  forbidden  to  eat  several  kinds  of  food, 
test  tiie  child  be  still-born  or  delicate.^"  Among  S.  African 
tribes  there  are  several  restrictions  prescribed  by  custom,  but 
no  evil  consequences  are  thought  to  follow  departure  from 
these. 1-^  In  ancient  Persia  the  woTiian  was  forbidden  to  eut 
dead  matter  under  pain  of  death,  and  she  could  not  be  purified 
from  this  pollution. i*  A  final  instance  may  be  taken  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Issa-Japura  district,  S.  America  :  foods  are  much 
restrtrted— «.£f.,  paca  flesh,  lest  the  child's  skin  be  spotted, 
uapy'oara,  lest  it  have  teeth  like  that  animal's,  etc.*^ 

A  further  tabu  is  seen  in  the  very  general  avoid- 
ance of  sexual  connexion  between  husband  and 
wife  either  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy 
or  during  part  of  it,  especially  towards  the  end. 
Sometimes  a  definite  reason  is  given  for  this — «.</., 
lest  the  child  be  deformed  (Sinaugolo,  British  New 
<J\iinea),"  or  lest  the  hunting  and  fishing  of  the 
father  should  be  bad  and  the  child  sicken  or  die 
(Bangala).'^  Such  avoidances  are  the  result  of  the 
belief  that  any  time  of  sexual  crieiy  is  dangerous. 
Examples  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.'* 

1  Aston,  FL  xxiii.  192  f.  2  r.  c.  Temple,  ih.  x.  [1899]  n02. 

3  Many  examples  in  Speiicer-Oillen**,  p.  614. 
■»  A.  E.  Hunt,  JAf  xxviii.  [1899]  11. 
^0.  G.  Seligniann,  ib.  xxxW.  301. 

6  A.  C.  Haddon,  ib.  xix.  309. 

7  J.  G.  F.  Uiedel,  ZE  xvii.  [1885]  79. 

8  T.  C.  Hodson,  JAI  xxxvi.  97  ;  cf.  FRB  iii.  31  for  Burmese 

P  K.  R.  Dundas,  JRAI  xliii.  [1913]  33. 
I"  J.  Roscoe,  16.  xxxix.  184. 

11  J.  H.  Weeks.  16.  pp.  444,  466. 

12  Roscoe,  JAI  xxxii.  29. 

y-i  J.  Macdonald.  ib.  xix.  267. 

i-i  ShayaH  la-nhnyast,  ii.  105  (SBIC  v.  [1880]  272). 

15  T.  W.  Whiflfen,  FL  xxiv.  [1913]  45. 

16  Seligmann,  JAf  xxxii.  301. 
n  Weeks.  JHAI  xl.  [1910]  367. 

18  Kagoro  (A.  J.  N.  Treraearne.  JRAI  xlii.  [1912]  172);  Wa- 
«iryama(W.  E.  H.  Barrett,  ib.  xli.  [1911]  22);  tribes  of  British 
a  Africa  (H.  S.  Stannus,  ib.  xl.  310) ;  Ba-Yaka  (E.  Torday  and 
T.  A.  Joyce,  JAI  xxxvi.  51);  Lower  Congo  tribes  (Weeks, 
JRAI  ■k\.  S&7 ;  the  mother  would  have  no  milk  and  the  child 
would  die);  Maoris  (E.  Tregear,  JAI  xix.  103);  Coroados, 
C^oropos.  Purj  (J.  B.  von  Spix  and  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins,  Traivlfi 
•  n  Rraz't,  Eng.  tr..  Ixjndon,  1H24,  p.  247). 


In  British  Central  Africa  a  man  will  not  commit 
adultery  during  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife  because 
he  would  be  accu.sed  of  it  if  site  died.' 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  tabus  certain  Hindu  rules 
are  worthy  of  notice.  The  pregnant  woman  must  be  given  fofjd 
before  the  householder  and  even  before  guests  ;  -  way  mu.st  bo 
made  for  her  ;  '■*  no  toll  is  taken  from  her  at  a  ferry  ;  *  she  is  not 
fined  for  committing  a  nuisance  ;^  a  Brahman  must  not  eat  in 
her  house  ;^  the  crime  of  killing  her  is  equal  to  that  of  killing  a 
Brahman.'^ 

Other  tabus  are  of  a  precautionary  nature, 
though  the  link  between  them  and  the  unborn 
child  or  the  process  of  birth  is  of  a  magical  kind. 

One  of  these  is  that  no  knots  may  be  tied  during  pregnancy 
by  the  woman  or  sometimes  also  by  her  husband.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  delivery  would  be  difficult — the  woman  being 
thus  herself  apt  to  be  tied  up,  or  the  child  constricted. "^  This 
is  akin  to  the  custom  of  unlocking  all  locks  in  the  house  at 
child-birth,  lest  the  womb  should  be  locked  up,  or  to  the 
Gennan  superstition  that  a  pregnant  woman  should  not  creep 
through  a  hedge. s*  So,  too,  Ainu  men  should  not  spin  or  twist 
ropes  when  their  wives  are  pregnant,  lest  the  child's  intestines 
should  be  entangled,  and  Roman  women  praying  to  Lucina  were 
to  loosen  their  hair,  so  that  she  might  loosen  their  wombs.'-' 
For  similar  reasons  a  pregnant  woman  should  not  «it  with  legs 
crossed,  nor  should  herhu&band  do  so,  nor  an_v  one  sitting  near 
her;  nor  should  they  sit  with  clasped  hands.  Lucina  sat  by 
the  house  with  legs  crossed  and  hands  clasped  at  the  birth  of 
Hercules;  hence  his  mother  travailed  with  him  seven  days.ll 
In  Suniatia  the  woman  must  not  stand  at  the  door  or  on  the 
top  rung  of  the  house-ladder,  lest  she  have  ditlioult  labour  ;  and 
among  the  Torajas  standing  or  loitering  on  the  ladder  is  for- 
bidden to  every  one  for  the  same  reason.is  in  India  an  eclipse 
is  thought  to  have  its  dangers  for  the  expectant  mother.  No 
work  must  be  done— «.(?.,  locking  or  unlocking  a  door— lest  the 
child  be  deformed,  nor  any  sewing  or  cutting,  lest  it  have  holes 
in  its  flesh  ora  hare-lip.^s  An  ancient  I'arsi  regulation  was  that 
no  toothpick  should  have  the  bark  left  on  it.  This  was  dead 
matter,  and,  if  a  woman  stepped  on  it,  her  child  would  come 
to  harm.i*  In  India  no  one  should  step  over  a  fallen  broom,  lest 
he  cause  suffering  to  a  pregnant  woman. l^  The  woman  herself 
in  the  W.  Indies  should  not  step  over  a  rod  or  small  branch, 
and  in  Fife  folklore  stepping  over  a  hare's  form  causes  the  child 
to  suffer  from  hare-lip.*^ 

In  some  instances  charms  are  worn  to  prevent 
any  mischief  which  might  happen  to  the  woman  or 
the  child,  or  to  give  an  easy  delivery. 

Among  the  Bangalas  in  the  later  weeks  of  pregnancy  pig- 
ments are  painted  by  a  medicine-man  on  the  woman's  breast, 
abdomen,  shoulders,  etc.,  and  she  wears  charms  to  cause  easy 
delivery."  After  her  marriage  a  Nandi  woman  collects  pieces 
of  their  dress  from  unmarried  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
wears  them  as  a  charm  to  ensure  pregnancy  taking  its  normal 
course.  After  birth  they  are  returned  and  a  feast  takes  place. '^ 
With  the  Awemba  the  woman  wears  necklaces  of  little  wooden 
balls  with  fetish-medicine  in>iide  to  avert  dangers  of  pregnancy 
and  cause  easy  delivery.  They  are  made  b^' the  medicine-man. J* 
Muhauimadan  women  In  the  I'anjab  wear  charms  ora  cowry  on 
the  navel.  They  are  procured  from  a  priest,  who  blows  upon 
them. 20  See  also  Charms  and  Amulets,  and  for  other  instances 
A.  E.  Crawley.  The  Mystic  Rose,  London,  1902,  p.  9. 

Pregnant  women  being  in  a  state  which  renders 
them  liable  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  various 
precautions  are  taken  against  these.  The  charms 
so  often  A\orn  probably  form  one  of  such  precau- 
tions. 

1  stannus,  J  HA  1  xl.  306  (Yao). 

2  Institutes  of  Vinmf,  Ixvii.  '^U(SBE  vii.  [1900]  216). 

3  Bavdhdi/ana,  11.  iii.  6.  SO  (SEE  xiv.  [1882]  243). 

4  Institutes  of  Vifnu,  v.  132  (_SBE  vii.  36);  cf.  Lawfi  of  Maiiu, 
viii.  407  (SfiE  xxv.  [188G]  326). 

5  Laws  of  Manv,  ix.  283  (SEE  xxv.  288). 

6  Apastamha,  1.  v.  19  (SBE  ii.  59). 

7  Institutes  oj  Ti^u,  xxxvi.  1  (SBE  vii.  133). 

f*  Many  instances  from  the  E.  Indian  and  Malaysian  region, 
from  Lapland,  and  among  European  peasantry,  will  be  found  in 
GB^,  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  294.    Cf.  art.  Knots. 

3  See  Locks  and  Keys,  §  3 ;  GB^,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo  and  the  Perils 
of  the  Soul,  pp.  294-29.5,  297;  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mptkolooy, 
tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  London,  1882-88,  p.  1812,  no.  859;  0.  Hose 
and  W.  McDougall,  The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo,  London,  1912. 
ii.  153. 

10  Anthropos,  v.  [1910]  763 ;  Ovid,  Fa.sti,  iii.  327. 

n  G'B-\  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  thz  Soul,  pp.  295,  2!>8  ; 
Pliny,  H^  xxviii.  f.9  ;  Ovid,  ^fet.  ix.  285. 

12GJS»,  pt.  i.,  The  Matjic  Art,  i.  114. 

18  W.  Crooke,  PR  i.  22  ;  H.  A.  Rose.  JAI  xxxv.  [190.5]  277  f. 

»  Sad  Dar,  xvii.  {SBE  xxiv.  (18S5]  278). 

iSF/vxiii.  [1902)237.  iG/6. 

17  Weeks.  JRAI  xxxix.  lOn. 

18  C.  W.  Hoblev.  J^^/  xxxiii.  [1903]  345. 
>»  .J.  H  West  Shsane,  JRAI  xxxy'x.  154. 
'-"  H.  A.  Rose,  JRAI  xxxv.  279. 
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Among  the  Sinhalese  the  woman  is  protected  from  devils  by 
mniilras  (or  charming  eaih  day's  fii-st  food  and  drink.'  Amonc: 
tlie  people  of  Nias  spirits  of  murdered  infanta  cause  miscarriasje. 
The  woman  is  protected  at  night  by  an  idol,  which  is  connected 
with  a  second  bv  a  chain  of  palm-leaves,  while  before  the  latter 
a  small  banana-tree  is  placed.  The  spirits,  seeing  the  first  idol, 
run  along  the  chain  in  fear  and  then  leap  on  the  tree,  mistaking 
it  for  the  woman.2  With  the  ancient  Parsis  fire  was  maintained 
in  the  woman's  house,  the  reason  beinj;  that  such  a  fire  pro- 
tected Zoroaster's  mother  when  attacked  by  demons. 3  Amonj; 
the  N'agas,  pregnant  women  being  exposed  to  attack  from  evil 
spirits,  the  river-spirit  and  also  the  Python  are  worshipped  to 
cause  easy  delivery.*  Protection  of  the  woman  against  jtnn  is 
effected  in  Tlemseh  bv  keeping  a  black  fowl  in  the  house  from 
the  seventh  month  onwards.  After  delivery  it  is  let  loose  in  the 
Jews'  quarter,  carrving  the  jinn  with  it.'  Among  some  of  the 
Veddas  the  aid  of  the  i/akiis  (spirits)  is  invoked,  and  a  religious 
<iance  performed  as  soon  as  pregnancy  is  diagnosed.6  Prayer  is 
also  made  by  the  woman's  father  for  her  safety.  For  a  Bavenda 
goddess  of  pregnant  women  cf.  EREii.  SfrJ**. 

Sometimes  the  pregnancy  rites  are  of  a  more 
elaborate  nature  than  those  which  have  just  been 
described. 

In  Java  in  the  sei  enth  month  husband  and  wife  go  to  a  river 
or  well.  Banana-leaves  are  fastened  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  woman's  body.  Through  an  opening  in  front  of  these  the 
husband  drops  a  "weaver's  shuttle,  which  an  old  woman  catches, 
pretending  that  it  is  a  child.  An  egg,  emblem  of  the  afterbirth, 
is  then  passed  through,  and  a  cut  is  made  at  the  opening  in  the 
leaves  in  imitation  of  cutting  the  navel  string.  The  purpose  of 
this  ceremony  is  to  faciUtate  delivery.'' 

Most  elaborate  of  all  are  the  rites  followed  in 
India,  of  which,  as  practised  by  Hindus  and  Mu- 
liainmadans,  a  detailed  description  has  been  given 
by  H.  A.  Rose.« 

These  rites  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  consist  of  ceremonies 
in  the  3rd,  6th,  or  7th  month  or  in  all  three,  or  in  the  8th  or 
9th  month.  There  is  an  interchange  of  presents  between  the 
woman  and  her  mother.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits. 
The  woman  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clothes— not  worn 
before  the  performance  of  the  rites.  The  kinsfolk  assemble,  and 
gifts  of  food  or  fruit  are  placed  in  her  lap.  She  and  her  husband 
adore  the  gods.  The  Muhanmiadan  rites  are  analogous  to 
these,  but  without  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

The  Kliatris,  a  Panjab  tribe,  perform  funeral  rites  for  the 
father  in  the  .ith  month,  while  the  parents  are  remarried  after 
the  birth. »  This  goes  back  to  the  belief  found  in  the  Laws  o/ 
Manti  that,  after  conception  by  the  woman,  her  husband 
becomes  an  embryo  and  is  reborn  from  her.i'>  He  dies  when  his 
son  is  quickened  ;  hence  tlie  funeral  rites. 

4.  Power  of  the  pregnant  woman. — The  condition 
of  the  pregnant  woman  is  often  thought  to  have 
magical  power,  e.specially  for  fruitfulness. 

Corn  ground  by  her  is  used  to  fertilize  tlie  growing  crops 
among  the  Zulus."  .She  eats  of  the  food  at  the  feast  heldaniong 
the  -Minang  of  .Sumatra  when  a  rice-barn  is  built,  in  order  to 
increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  rice. 12  In  the  Nicobar  Islands 
gardens  are  made  more  fertile  by  her  presence  in  them  or  by 
her  planting  fruit  there.  ••''  Similar  ideas  are  wide-spread  among 
savages  ana  survive  in  Kuropean  folklore.  Probably  for  similar 
reasons  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed  at  the  Roman  Fordiciitia 
to  the  earth  *  pregnant  with  the  seed,'  the  unborn  calves  burned, 
and  their  ashes  used  at  the  /*anVirt.i* 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  Lancashire  gypsy  belief  a  preg- 
nant woman  prot«cta  a  man  from  hurt  by  mortal  hands.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  pregnant  women  being  more 
or  less  in  a  tabu  state,'"  their  intluencu  im  the  crops 
may  be  dangerous,  as  examples  from  New  Guinea 
una  elsewheie  show." 

In  British  Guiana,  again,  if  a  pregnant  woman  eats  of  game 
caught  by  hunting  dogs,  it  is  thought  that  they  will  never 

1  W.  U  Ilildburgh,  JRAI  xxxviW.  [long]  185. 

3  !•'.  Kramer,  Tijdjtcltr.  ooor  tndittche  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volken- 
kunile,  xxxill.  |lHffO]48(l. 

>Shdi,ail  Unhdi/aiil.  x.  4  (SIIE  v.  310). 

»T.  O.  llo<l«on,  /'■/.  ixl.  810. 

»  E.  IXmM',  iliifiit  el  religion  danf  /'.l/ri'/tK  rtu  Kord, 
AlgiiTs,  llxw,  p.  4.S<. 

«i;.  O.  anri  f).  Z.  Bcllgmann,  The  Veddat,  Cambridge,  1011, 
pp.  'If;  I.,  M<i. 

'  <;.  Poensen,  died  In  Gil*,  pt.  I.,  The  ilanie  Art,  1.  7'2. 

1JAI  iixv.;71tI..'27!lfT.  »  FL  xiii.  '270. 

to  l.aie'of  Manu.iy.  1.1  (.S'/l/f  xiv.  320);  cf.  KimiT-sottK,  t  3 
>>  II.  Kidd,  .Vnraii^  fliiUhoud,  Ixlndon,  1906,  p.  '201. 

"f;n>,  pt   I..  The  .V«|7ie  Art    \.  140. 

n  Inter.  AK  v.  I10B2)  Ib:i;  Censtu  aj  India,  1001,  Calcutta, 
IB<I3,  ill.  im. 

14  uvld.  Fa*ti,  iv.  n^O  ;  cf.  Kaktii,  I  A.  Similar  narriflcei  alio 
occur  In  fireecefW.  nlttrnberger,  S\ttlngt  intcrijdinntnn  gnv- 
eantmi,  Ix-I|>«ig,  IttlS,  no.  «I6). 

i»  /■'/,  xxiv.  ■tm. 

14  |n«lances  in  A.  K.  (7rawlry,  The  Upetie  Uote,  pp.  0,  64. 
I'  (.7i-i,  pt.  1  ,  The  Mani.-  An,  I.  141. 


hunt  again.'  In  the  Panjab  it  is  held  that  a  snake  becomes 
blind  if  the  shadow  of  a  pregnant  woman  falls  on  it.2  Parsi 
texts  s.ay  tliat,  if  a  dead  pregnant  woman  is  carried  by  two 
men,  both  must  be  cleansed  by  the  bareshniim  rite.s 

5,  Determination  of  sex,  etc.— Many  methods 
are  adopted  to  discover  whether  a  woman  is  with 
child,  its  sex,  and  the  like. 

If  a  Kagoro  woman  is  in  doubt  as  to  her  condition,  she  goes  to 
a  medicine-man,  who,  after  washing  his  eyes  with  a  magic  drug, 
looks  into  a  calabash  of  water  and  tells  what  is  to  happen. 4  In 
Banks'  Island  divination  consists  in  pinching  a  leaf  cup  full  of 
ivater.  If  the  water  squirts  out,  a  boy  will  be  born ;  if  not,  a 
girl. 5  Sex  is  determined  among  the  Veddas  by  the  position  of 
strips  of  hast  as  thev  fall  on  the  woman's  head  in  the  dance 
already  referred  to.  "  If  they  fall  over  the  face,  a  girl  will  be 
bom  ;"if  on  the  occiput,  a  boy.^  In  Japan,  if  some  one  calls  a 
pregnant  woman  who  is  walking  southwards  and  she  looks  back 
from  the  left,  the  child  is  a  boy  ;  if  from  the  right,  a  girl. 
Another  method  of  determining  sex  is  to  add  together  the  years 
of  the  father's  and  mother  s  ages  and  divide  by  nine ;  if  the 
remainder  is  odd,  a  girl  will  be  born.'  Among  Muhammadans 
in  the  Panjab  it  is  thought  that,  if  the  woman's  milk  before 
birth  is  thin,  she  will  have  a  boy  :  if,  when  it  is  put  in  a  shell  and 
fire  is  applied,  it  dries  up.  she  will  have  a  girl."  According  to 
the  Saddharma  Puudarika  (xviii.  34  f.  [SBE  xxi.  (1884)  344]),  a 
preacher  of  the  law  (Buddhist)  can  discern  if  a  woman  is  preg- 
nant of  a  dead  child  or  if  she  will  have  a  healthy  child.  He 
discerns  by  the  odour  whether  the  child  will  be  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

LlTKRATrRE.— Besides  the  works  cited,  see  H.  Ploss  and  M. 
Bartels,  Das  Weill*,  Leipzig,  1906. 

J.  A-  MacCulloch. 
PREMONITION.— See  Presentiment. 

PRESBYTER-— See  Ministry. 

PRESBYTERIANISM.— The  name  'Presby- 
terianism '  may  be  applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
that  theory  of  the  Church  which  aims  at  realizing 
its  visible  unity  through  government  by  presbyters, 
clerical  and  lay,  such  presbyters  being  set  apart 
by  their  peers  with  popular  consent,  being  all  of 
equal  status,  and  being  organized  for  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  into  Church  courts, 
which  rise  one  above  another  in  an  ascending 
scale,  from  the  congregational  to  the  national.  In 
a  sense  more  particular  '  Presbyterianism  '  is  used 
to  denote  the  concrete  effort  after  the  realization 
of  that  idea  whicli,  originating  in  the  work  of 
.lolin  Calvin,  was  elaborated  by  those  who  followed 
him  into  a  definite  form  of  Church  organization, 
with  a  distinctive  type  of  doctrine,  morals,  and 
ritual,  and  which  in  one  form  or  another  counts 
perhaiis  100,000,000  adlicrents  to-day.  Presby- 
terianism seeks  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
absolute  subjection  of  individual  congregations  to 
government  from  without  and  above,  and,  on  the 
other,  their  alwolute  independence  of  all  restraint. 
Of  the  three  great  types  of  Church  government  it 
is  tlierefore  the  middle  one,  between  Congregation- 
alism and  Ejiiscopacy. 

I.  ESIKIillF.SCK  OF  rilK  CaI.VIXIST  PRESDV- 
TERlAN  si'S7'ft'.w.  —  I.  The  NT  basis.— Serious 
Presbyterian  .scholarship  is  long  past  the  stage  of 
the  crude  'jure  divino' defence  of  I'resbyterianism, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  form  of  Church  government 
expressly  sanctioned  liy  the  Wind  of  (iod  and  the 
institution  of  Christ.  '  During  the  lirst  jihaso  of 
the  famous  lontroversy  between  Puritans  and 
Anglicans  the  Puritans  claimed  divine  sanction 
for  their  ecclesiastical  system,  or,  at  least,  divine 
disapproval  of  that  of  their  opponents,  as  against 
the  Anglican  argument  from  the  expediency  of  the 
ejiiscopate  ;  but  in  the  later  stages  of  the  conflict 
the  two  sides  reversed  their  rrtics.  The  <-(mtro- 
vcrsy  died  down  about  A.D.  1700  after  the  battle 
over  the  Igiiiitian  Kpistles  ;  and  tlie  whole  (|uostion 
as  to  the  priiiiilivc  form  of  Chunh  government 
only  revived  under  the  stimulus  of  modern  liistori- 

1  K.  F.  Im  Thurn,  Antnnji  the  Initiani  0/  Guiana,  London, 
1S.S3,  11.  233. 
'  nil  II.  143.  '  .'ihiniaul  Muhitl/ael,  II.  fl  (.IRK  v.  847). 


4  A.  J.  N.  Tmnrarne,  JIIA  I  xlil.  17 
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cal  scholarship,  with  new  methods,  and  nnder  a 
new  form.  It  is  now  realized  by  impartial  critics 
that  no  one  form  of  Church  government  is  to  be 
definitely  discerned  in  Holy  Writ  more  than 
another.  While  Calvin,  therefore,  and  others  of 
his  day  believed  themselves  the  restorers  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  freed  from  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  Komauism,  modern  scholarsliip  cannot 
aljsolutely  subscribe  this  opinion.  Even  if  the 
Reformers  had  possessed  the  necessary  critical 
insight  to  construct  a  clear  picture  of  the  NT 
Church,  they  must  have  foiind  it  impossible  to 
reproduce  with  perfect  faithfulness  a  primitive 
creed  and  polity  which  later  had  been  in  success- 
ive contact  with  the  Gra;co-Roman  and  barbarian 
worlds ;  conversely,  such  a  reproduction  of  primi- 
tive institutions  would  be  a  poor  guarantee  for 
their  success  in  modern  times.  A  living  organism 
is  necessarily  subject  to  change,  and  the  attempt 
to  ignore  a  millennium  of  ecclesiastical  history 
could  not  but  fail.  So  far,  then,  as  the  advocate 
of  Presbyterianism  makes  use  of  the  NT  to-day,  he 
must  claim  to  reproduce  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  primitive  Church,  and  not  its  mechanism  ; 
he  will  draw  his  main  arguments  rather  from  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  He  will  show  how 
Presbyterianism  has  proved  itself  particularly 
suited  to  the  genius  of  its  adherents ;  how  it  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  develop- 
ment of  those  peoples  who  have  worked  out 
systems  of  representative  government ;  how  it  has 
produced  a  unique  and  admittedly  worthy  type  of 
character ;  and,  if  these  and  other  possible  con- 
tentions savour  to  some  extent  of  pragmatism,  he 
may  reply  to  this  criticism  that  Church  govern- 
ment can  be,  as  an  actual  fact,  traced  in  all  ages — 
the  NT  age  included — to  motives  of  expediency, 
and  that  one  of  the  fatal  errors  which  have  helped 
to  rend  the  Church  has  been  the  injudicious  eleva- 
tion of  government  into  the  region  of  dogmatics. 

Although  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  early 
Church  are  inconsistent  with  the  possible  existence 
of  either  Presbyterianism  or  Episcopacy  as  we 
understand  them,  we  find  both  presbyters  and 
bishops  mentioned  in  the  NT  ;  and  the  problem  of 
their  relationship,  which  has  given  rise  to  endless 
controversy,  cannot  be  passed  over.  Whether  we 
argue  with  Jerome  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
originally  identical,  and  hold  with  Lightfoot  that 
the  episcopate  was  developed  from  the  presbyter- 
ate  by  elevation ;  whetner  we  contend,  with 
Harnack,  that  the  offices  were  distinct  from  the 
beginning  j  or  whether,  with  Lindsay  and  Loofs, 
we  hold  that  Tpea^Cirepo^  was  the  official  name, 
while  iiriffKorros  described  the  function,  the  problem 
remains  the  same,  viz.  How  did  the  bishop  come 
to  overshadow  the  presbyter,  and  linally  reduce 
him  to  a  definitely  inferior  position?  The  most 
feasible  explanation  yet  suggested  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  founded  upon  the  bishop's  connexion 
with  the  Eucharist,  a  connexion  indicated  by 
practically  all  the  sub-apostolic  literature. 

2.  Sub-apostolic  development. — While  the  iyi-jrr) 
still  existed,  the  official  in  charge  of  the  celebra- 
tion would  enjoy  a  distinctive  place,  not  only  in 
the  Church  itself,  but  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders.  As 
the  dydirri  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  sacramental 
aspect  of  the  Eucharist  gained  prominence,  the 
bishop's  pre-eminence  would  develop  with  it.  The 
crux  of  the  entire  episcopal  develoi>ment  seems 
to  lie  here ;  and,  once  the  bishop  had  definitely 
asserted  his  special  position  among  the  officials  of 
the  Church,  circumstances  favoured  his  steady 
elevation.  Roman  imperialism  and  Jewish  nation- 
alism were  in  deadly  conflict  about  the  close  of  the 
Ist  cent.  ;  Jewish  Christianity  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing ;  and  all  the  conditions  were  in  favour 
of  the  Gentile   ^Trio-Koiros  and   his  function  being 


recognized  as  against  the  Jewish  irpeafiinepo^  and 
his  function.  The  Didache  is  the  most  valuable 
document  for  this  transition  period ;  and  in 
Ignatius  we  first  find  the  threefold  ministry,  with 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  bislioj),  clearly  set  forth  as 
the  divinely-appointed  form  of  Church  govern- 
inent.*  It  is  ditiicult,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
accept  Ignatius's  own  view  that  he  received  this 
theory  by  divine  revelation  ;  and  the  brief  interval 
of  time  between  him  and  Clement  of  Rome  shows 
that  his  theory  cannot  have  been  extensively  in 
practice  when  he  wrote ;  but  his  iiiartyrdoin 
'  barbed  and  fledged  '  his  teaching,  and  gave  undue 
weight  to  his  ecclesiastical  expedient.  Moreover, 
the  Church  was  faced  in  times  immediately  follow- 
ing by  liere-sy  Avithin  and  hostility  without,  and 
the  concentration  of  power  in  as  few  hands  as 
possible  proved  of  great  value.  The  forming  of  a 
creed,  and  of  a  collection  of  Holy  Scriptures  upon 
which  to  base  it,  was  logically  followed  by  the 
need  of  an  authoritative  interpretation  for  both. 
The  bishop,  already  prominent,  naturally  if  not 
logically  became  the  authoritative  mouthpiece  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  the  faith  ;  and  apostolic 
succession  followed  in  due  course.  Irenteus,  e.g., 
definitely  connects  the  theory  of  the  apostolic 
succession  of  tlie  episcopate  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  sound  doctrine  ;  and  the  bishop  thus 
emerges  from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  earlier 
times  with  a  status  in  matters  of  the  faith  equal 
to  that  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed  in  matters 
of  administration.  Cyprian's  position  introduces 
a  new  factor.  By  his  time  creed  and  canon  had 
attained  a  position  of  greater  certainty,  and  the 
sacerdotalism  of  the  Church  under  OT  and  also 
pagan  influences  had  been  intensified,  so  that 
apostolic  succession  is  now  a  guarantee  not  so 
much  of  sound  doctrine  as  of  the  validity  of  the 
priesthood.  The  evolution  of  tenitorial  from  con- 
gregational episcopacy  was  completed  by  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  to 
the  imperial.  The  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  trans- 
ference of  barbarian  respect  from  it  to  the  Church, 
the  conversion  and  absorption  into  the  Church  of 
the  northern  peoples,  all  a.ssisted  in  the  process  of 
closer  organization  ;  and  so  by  degrees  grew  up 
the  great  mediaeval  hierarchy — the  feudal  system 
being  theoretically  crowned  by  the  twin  summits  of 
a  papacy  supreme  in  spiritual  ailairs  and  an  empire 
supreme  in  temporal. 

3.  Medixvatism. — Superficially  considered,  the 
whole  history  and  tendency  of  mediaevalism  might 
seem  designed  to  bury  ever  deeper  the  very  idea  of 
any  but  monarchical  Church  government ;  and  the 
Reformation  systems  might  seem  so  sudden  and 
complete  a  contrast  to  previous  developments  as  to 
justify  Calvin's  theory  of  a  reversion  to  primitive 
Christianity  by  the  ignoring  of  mediaevalism.  But 
nothing  ever  makes  its  a]ipearance  in  history 
without  preparation  ;  and,  while  we  cannot  elimin- 
ate the  genius  of  Calvin  and  the  rest  by  explaining 
their  systems  out  of  any  or  all  of  their  antecedents, 
we  may  discern  certain  mediasval  tendencies  which 
led  up  to  their  work.  Presbyterians  may  find  the 
beginnings  of  theii'  history  either  in  the  NT  or  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  if  they  will  ;  but  the  raediajval 
continuation  of  it  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
Although  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of 
mediaevalism  served  to  exalt  the  ecclesiastical 
society  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  intellectual  and  homiletic  interests  of 
the  Church  to  the  organizing  and  sacerdotal  tend- 
encies, yet  the  homiletic,  intellectual,  and  indi- 
vidual element  never  completely  perished.  Prac- 
tical exigencies  might  favour  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  rigid  monarchical  system,  which 
deprived  the  individual  of  all  political  or  intellec- 
1  This  episcopacy  was  congregational,  not  diocesan. 
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tual  scope  ;  but  tlie  mastery  of  the  system  was 
never  wholly  undLsputed,  and  the  essential  Clirist- 
ian  truth  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  liefore 
God  never  fell  completely  out  of  sight.  Through- 
out the  growth  of  ecclesiasticism  we  can  discern 
a  continuous  process  of  revolt  against  it,  wliich, 
manifesting  itself  primarily  in  the  form  of  ^lontan- 
ism  iq.v.),  was  suppressed,  but,  in  its  essence, 
defied  extinction.  Athanasius  was  faced  by  Arius, 
Augustine  by  Pelagius,  Bernard  by  Abelard, 
Aquinas  by  bcotus ;  the  slavery  of  intellect  was 
always  incomplete.  But  it  is  in  monasticism 
(q.v.)  that  we  can  see  most  clearly  the  opposition 
of  individualism  to  the  tyranny  of  the  institution. 
The  impulse  which,  in  the  successive  forms  of 
Montanism,  Novatianism,  and  Donatism  (jy.w.), 
succumbed  to  the  need  for  closer  organization  per- 
sisted in  the  form  of  monasticism,  and  established 
an  unbreakable  hold  upon  Western  Christendom. 
From  the  beginning  of  monastic  history  tlie  con- 
version, the  education,  and  the  civilization  of 
N.W.  Europe  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
monks;  and,  while  the  episcopate  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  monks  into  the  priesthood,  monasticism 
conquered  by  forcing  celibacy  on  tlie  Western 
clergy  and  emancipating  the  orders  from  episcopal 
control.  The  opposition  between  the  secular 
clergy  and  the  monks  runs  throughout  mediaeval- 
ism  ;  and  the  monastic  side  of  the  opposition  repre- 
sents the  preparation  for  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Whereas  the  secular  clergy  obeyed  a  monarchic 
bishop,  the  monks  obeyed  a  presbyter-abbot. 
Their  vow  of  poverty  gave  expression  to  the  trutli 
that  a  man  is  of  value  apart  from  his  property, 
their  vow  of  celibacy  destroyed  the  feudal  fetisli 
of  family  prestige,  their  vow  of  obedience  was 
that  of  free-will  obedience  to  a  superior  in  whose 
election  they  had  a  voice,  and  in  making  this  vow 
a  man  left  a  society  in  which  he  was  a  mere  irre- 
sponsible cog  accidentally  placed  in  a  machine  for 
one  into  which  he  entered  voluntarily.  Thus, 
while,  as  A.  V.  G.  Allen  puts  it,  '  every  direct 
specific  purpose  of  the  monk  seemed  in  the  long 
run  to  nave  been  reversed,  or  to  have  proved  a 
failure,' '  yet  there  was  '  a  deeper  purpose  which 
oould  not  be  defeated, —  the  accomplishment  of 
individual  personality.' '  It  is  in  this  presbyterial, 
as  we  might  call  it,  conception  of  Christian  organ- 
ization that  we  discern  the  germ  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Moreover,  whereas  the  secxilar  clergy  and 
the  episcopate  had  all  along  represented  sacramen- 
tarianism  in  worship  and  rigid  solidarity  in  govern- 
ment, the  monastic  system,  on  the  whole,  had 
stood  for  the  homiletic  aspect  of  worshij)  and  a 
form  of  organization  at  once  more  elastic  and  more 
representative  of  the  popular  voice.  Of  course, 
each  side  reacted  upon  the  other.  Tlie  monks 
were  often  the  stoutest  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
and  their  services  were  often  most  highly  ritual- 
istic ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  wa-s  demo- 
cratic enough  to  make  it  as  possible  for  the  most 
obscure  Churchman  to  ascend  to  the  papal  throne 
OS  it  is  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
become  I'lcsident  j  and  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
representative  government  was  re(aine<l  in  the 
election  of  bishops  by  the  cathedral  chapters  an<l 
the  choice  of  the  poi>e  by  the  conclave.  Hut,  in 
essence,  the  ditference  which  afterwards  became 
open  in  the  lieformation  between  t'atliolio  and 
Fro 


'rotestant  suhsists  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
Detween  the  episcopate  ami  monasticism  ;  and  it 
only  required  favourable  circumstances  to  set  on 


foot  the  procBHs  of  disruption. 

4  Decline  of  papacy  and  the  Reformation.— 
The  decisive  factor  in  the  linal  sitpitiatiiin  of  the 
16th  cent,  v/kk  the  weakening  of  the  papacy,  which 
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was  the  only  power  capable  of  holding  together 
the  opposed  sides  of  ecclesiastical  life.  The  fate 
of  Boniface  Vlll.  marked  an  era  in  the  decline  of 
the  papal  monarchy,  which  had  ruined  the  Empire, 
only  to  lind  a  new  and  more  vigorous  opponent  in 
the  growth  of  European  nationalities  ;  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  of  the  Avignonese  popes  weakened 
the  papal  grip  upon  England  and  Germany.  Early 
in  the  14th  cent.  William  of  Occam  and  Marsiglio 
of  I'adua  outfaced  the  pope  in  the  interest  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  Marsiglio's  fully-developed  demo- 
cratic idea  of  Church  and  State  is  a  sign  of  the 
times ;  the  fact  that  the  Fraticelli  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  anti-papal  revolt  is  another ;  and 
the  ^\  hole  incident  has  been  well  named  the  Minia- 
ture Reformation.  The  work  of  Wyclif  in  England 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit,  which,  pass- 
ing from  England  to  Bohemia  and  .John  Hus,  re- 
mained active  there  far  into  the  15th  century. 
These  various  movements  combined  projects  both 
of  political  and  of  ecclesiastical  reform — they  at- 
tacked the  dogma  as  well  as  the  organization  and 
morals  of  the  Church.  To  the  glowing  distrust 
of  the  papal  monarchy  and  the  whole  system  with 
which  it  was  bound  up  the  Great  Schism  contri- 
buted in  no  small  measure ;  and  the  conciliar 
movement,  while  it  represents  in  essence  the 
struggle  between  the  aristocratic  episcopal  form 
of  Church  government  and  the  autocratic  papal 
form,  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  democracy  oy 
asserting  the  responsibility  of  rulers  to  those  whom 
they  affected  to  rule.  With  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Basel  in  1447  the  papacy  secured  an 
illusory  victory  over  its  foes,  but  not  even  the 
splendour  of  the  Renaissance  period  could  blind  the 
eyes  of  serious  men  to  the  moral  and  linancial 
corruption  of  the  Curia.  The  rise  of  European 
nationalities,  the  inventions  of  printing  and  of  gun- 
powder, revolutionary  discoveries  both  geographi- 
cal and  scientific, contributed  to  the  general  ferment. 
Moderate  men  might  desire  a  reform  of  the  Church 
on  the  existing  basis,  but  others  were  driven  by 
the  monstrous  indifference  of  the  Curia  towards  its 
own  corruption  to  consider  the  evil  as  inherent  in 
the  system  itself,  and  to  desire  a  more  radicjvl 
reformation.  In  particular,  the  New  Learning, 
by  exposing  the  hollowncss  of  many  ecclesiastical 
pretensions,  by  weakening  the  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation  and  sacramentarianisni  generally,  and 
hy  reviving  the  interest  of  Eurojie  in  the  teaching 
and  homiletic  side  of  Church  activity,  helped  to 
relax  the  hold  of  the  papacy  upon  the  Church,  and 
to  set  free  the  monastic  side  of  its  life  from  the 
long  alliance  with  the  episcopal.  Kinally,  in  the 
hands  of  Luther,  Zwiugfi,  and  Calvin,  the  crisis 
came  —  divergence  matured  into  divisicm  —  and 
monasticism  achieved  its  indeiiendenco  in  the  Re- 
formation. It  is  no  accident,  but  the  result  of  a 
profound  historical  necessity,  that  the  lauds  which 
remained  in  the  llonian  obedience  were  precisely 
those  wliich  had  been  fully  ('liristianizea  in  pre 
monastic  days,  whereas  the  lands  in  which  inonKish 
missiimaries,  esjiccially  of  the  Iio-Scottish  type, 
had  laboured  went  over  to  the  Reformation 
side. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  Reformation  repre- 
sents revolt  and  the  rending  of  Christendom  in 
pieces ;  but  the  pieces  int«  which  the  Church  fell 
correspond,  with  .some  dehnitencHs,  each  to  some 
previous  tendency  within  iiiedianalism  ;  and,  from 
another  standpoint,  the  Koformation  is  the  sul)sti- 
tution  of  spiritual  unity  under  the  headship  of 
Christ  for  external,  mechanical  unity  under  the 
pai)Rl  monarchy.  The  ilemocratic  constitution 
proposed  for  the  churches  of  Hesse,  e.g.,  wiui  the 
work  of  i^aiiibuit,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  recalls 
the  liencdictine  organizjition.  LutheraniHm  re 
minds  us  forcibly  of  the  Auj^ustinian  order  j  and 
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tlie  Presbyterian  type  of  constitution  under  Calvin 
and  his  followers  calls  to  memory  the  organization 
of  the  great  monastic  orders  of  later  mediievalium, 
wherein  many  houses  were  affiliated  into  one  great 
society.  Point  for  point,  this  imrallel  between 
niediseval  tendencies  and  Reformation  facts  could 
be  worked  out  in  much  detail.  It  will  suffice, 
however,  to  note  that  Presbyterianism,  like  other 
ecclesiastical  systems,  was  no  new  phenomenon 
suddenly  entering  about  1550  on  a  career  totally 
unprepared  for,  but  was  the  emergence  into  free- 
dom of  a  tendency  many  centuries  old.  Substitute 
Christ  for  the  popea,K  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
spiritual  for  corporeal  unity,  and  you  have  at  once 
the  explanation  of  our  Protestant  divisions,  and 
the  antidote  to  much  of  the  alarm  which  they 
cause  in  unreflecting  minds. 

5.  The  question  of  government. — When  we  con- 
sider the  great  importance  which  by  and  by  came 
to  be  attached  to  tne  question  of  Church  govern- 
ment— so  that  the  form  of  organization  adopted 
by  Presbyterianism  became,  in  time,  its  chief 
differentia  from  the  rest  of  Protestantism,  and 
'jure  Divino  '  arguments  went  hand  in  liand  with 
armed  force  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  its 
rights — it  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  Protestantism,  the  question  of  government 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  The  Reformers, 
following  the  monastic  lead,  were  more  concerned 
with  teaching  than  with  administration  ;  and,  pro- 
vided they  got  rid  of  the  papal  headship  and  could 
secure  the  safety  of  great  truths  like  tlaat  of  justi- 
lication  by  faith,  they  kept  a  reasonably  open  mind 
on  the  question  of  oiganization.  The  salvation  of 
the  individual  through  the  direct  mediation  of 
Christ  was  the  vital  point  ;  other  matters  were 
subsidiary.  Being  in  revolt  against  over-organiza- 
tion and  all  the  loss  of  individual  Christian  liberty 
which  that  implied,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  rest 
could  scarcely  make  a  virtue  of  ecclesiasticism. 

Ecclesiastical  organization  was  perhaps  the 
least  important  activity  of  Martin  Luther  and  the 
Lutheran  Church.  In  common  with  the  Calvinists, 
this  Church  recognized  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers and  the  parity  of  ministers,  but,  unlike  the 
Calvinists,  did  not  harden  this  into  a  fixed  principle 
of  organization.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
where  kings  and  bishops  co-operated  in  the  work 
of  reformation,  the  episcopate  was  retained, 
though  in  a  modified  form  ;  in  the  German  princi- 
palities the  jus  episcopate  was  delegated  to  the  civil 
])Ower,  which  in  turn  delegated  it  to  Consistories, 
and  the  persistence  of  civil  government  and  patron- 
age in  the  Church  prevented  Lutheranism  from 
ever  attaining  to  the  firm  representative  organiza- 
tion which  has  become  a  feature  of  Presliyterian- 
ism.  The  attitude  of  Melanchthon,  who  would 
have  recognized  either  bishops  or  a  pope  if  they 
could  have  been  shown  to  be  of  real  use,  has  re- 
mained typical  ;  the  small  crop  of  Lutheran  Free 
Churches  has  resulted  mainly  from  doctrinal  objec- 
tions to  the  union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  a 
century  ago  in  Prussia  and  allied  states,  and  at 
least  one  such  body  seceded  on  the  question  of 
whether  government  was  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Church  at  all. 

The  Calvinist  bodies  were  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  any  such  indifference  to  tlie  form  of 
Church  government  ;  for,  whether  by  accident  or 
by  necessity,  they  found  themselves  situated  either 
in  republics  or  in  principalities  and  kingdoms  where 
the  absence  of  a  Bymj)athetic  ruler  rendered  the 
Lutheran  plan  impossible,  and  where  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishops  sooner  or  later  demanded  the 
repudiation  of  episcopacy.  As  has  now  been 
shown,  the  retention  of  episcopacy  in  some  Refor- 
mation lands  and  its  rejection  in  others  was  no 
accident,  but  a  logical  conb^equence  of  the  attitude 


assumed  by  the  bishops  and  the  civil  authorities 
towards  the  Reformation. 

TI.  Subsequent  development.— i.  Doctrine. 
— In  the  dogmatic  s[iliere  two  great  doctrines 
mark  off  the  Calvinist  system  froin  all  others. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
(ihsolute  soiiereignty  of  God,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  all  the  other  Calvinist  developments.  This 
carried  with  it  the  doctrines  of  election  and  pre- 
destination (qq.v.),  which,  in  their  rigid  Supra- 
lapsarian  form,  denied  man  any  participation  what- 
ever in  the  work  of  saving  himself,  and,  in  their 
milder  Infralapsarian  form,  left  him  only  a  very 
minor  part  to  play  in  it.  This  dogma,  harsh  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  more  lenient  spirits  of  to-day,  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  off-hand  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
negation  of  man's  free  will.  The  '  mere  good 
pleasure'  aspect  of  the  doctrine  is  not  the  vital 
part  of  it.  In  the  days  when  Calvin  promulgated 
it  the  agony  of  a  dying  age  and  the  birth-pangs  of 
a  new  might  well  seem  to  renew  the  circumstances 
under  which  Augustine  had  set  it  forth,  and  to 
force  upon  men  anew  the  conviction  that  God  was 
all  and  man  was  nothing  ;  to  depend  absolutely 
on  the  sovereign  \vill  of  God  for  salvation  was 
better  than  to  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
corrupt  decaj'ing  papacy  and  an  ignorant,  evil- 
living  priesthood  ;  the  folly  of  too  much  freedom 
was  demonstrated  by  the  excesses  of  Anabaptists 
and  other  irresponsible  sectaries,  and  Lutheranism 
hesitated  between  universalism  and  the  predestined 
release  of  certain  elected  men  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  totally  depraved  and  enslaved  human 
will.  Calvin's  doctrine  of  election  was  not  so 
much  a  gloomy  and  pessimistic  denial  of  human 
freedom  as  the  joyous  proclamation  that  man  lived 
in  an  ordered  universe  where  the  sovereignty  of 
God  removed  from  the  region  of  doubt  the  salvation 
of  the  true  believer.  It  is  an  attempt  to  recognize 
necessity  and  order  in  the  world  of  God's  creation 
— to  see  temporal  things,  in  Spinoza's  immortal 
phrase,  '  sub  specie  eteniitatis.'  This  teaching 
runs  throughout  the  Calvinist  Confessions  ;  and, 
though  the  settling  down  of  modem  civilization 
has  induced  in  many  quarters  a  revival  of  the 
softer  Semi-Pelagian  ideas,  it  still  remains  the 
official  belief  of  Presbyterian  Christendom. 

(6)  The  other  doctrinal  differentia  of  Calvin- 
ism is  found  in  connexion  with  the  sacraments.  It 
differs  from  Lutheranism  in  regard  to  baptismal 
regeneration  and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  baptism  ; 
but  the  chief  difference  is  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  fell  into  disfavour  as  vitally  connected 
with  the  ideas  of  priesthood  and  organization 
against  which  Protestantism  was  an  avowed  revolt ; 
and  the  Lutheran  idea  of  consubstantiation,  with 
its  insistence  upon  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament,  seemed  to  more  radical  Reformers 
to  differ  so  little  from  the  Catholic  notion  as  to  be 
an  insufficient  guarantee  against  thereintroduction 
of  a  tyrannical  priesthood  using  unscrupulously  a 
magical  key  by  which  they  could  open  or  close 
heaven  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  Zwingli  and  his  following,  by  denying  any 
real  presence  at  all  and  reducing  the  sacrament  to 
a  mere  memorial,  seemed  to  many  to  go  too  far  in 
the  other  direction.  In  actual  fact  the  difference 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli  seriously  divided  the 
Reformers.  Calvin's  theory  of  the  sacrament 
occupies  a  position  between  these  extremes  :  it 
substitutes  for  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
a  spiritual,  though  quite  real,  presence ;  for  the 
magical  upus  operatum  of  Roman  Catholicism  it 
substitutes  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  where- 
by the  believing  communicant  really  feeds  ujion 
Christ ;  it  professes  to  find  in  the  real  presence 
a    mystery    too    profound    to    be    explained    by 
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the  simple  mechanical  theory  of  Catholic:?  and 
Lutherans  or  to  be  explained  away  by  the  equally 
simple  denial  of  Zwingli ;  and,  while  the  mediating 
position  of  the  Calvinist  theory  has  brought  it  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  an  dprjviKir  cunningly  devised 
in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  union 
among  the  Reformers — the  work  of  a  Presbyterian 
politician  rather  than  a  philosophic  theologian — so 
far  as  is  known,  no  scrap  of  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  Calvin  had  any  such  deliberate  purpose.  It 
fits  in  quite  articulately  with  the  rest  of  his  theo- 
logy, and  is  the  natural  result  of  an  etiort  on  the 
part  of  one  who  was  not  an  extremist  to  devise  a 
theory  of  the  sacrament  which  would  retain  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  without  degrading  it  into 
the  mechanical  production  of  a  priest  with  a 
formula.  If  it  has  served  to  hold  together  a  great 
mass  of  Protestant  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  vital, 
that  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  definite 
political  design  as  a  tribute  to  its  innate  reasonable- 
ness and  moderation.  It  remains  yet  a  feature  of 
confessional  Presbyterianism. 

ii.  Polity. — The  most  characteristic  aspect  of 
Presbyterianism,  however,  is  its  evolution  as  an 
ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  doctrines  of  justification  l)y  faith  and  of  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  God  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  their  maker,  and  the  status  of  the  cler^j'  as 
a  special  cast*  wielding  the  powers  of  spiritual  life 
and  death  was  thereby  destroj'ed.  The  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  looked  at  no  longer  from 
above  but  from  below  :  the  call  of  the  people  and 
the  approval  of  hi.s  peers  replaced  episcopal  conse- 
cration in  the  making  of  a  minister ;  the  laity 
received  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  the  responsibility  of  officials  to  the  general 
body  became  a  recognized  feature  of  ecclesiastical 
organization.  Thus,  behind  all  the  formal  shapes 
assumed  by  Reformed  Church  constitutions,  an 
easentially  democratic  spirit  is  discerned.  All  was, 
at  first,  experimental ;  definite  and  rigid  systems 
were  evolved  only  by  degrees.  A  'jure  humano' 
episcopacy  ilid  not  frighten  Calvin  ;  and  Knox,  the 
founder  of  national  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  ap- 
proved, before  his  death,  the  reintroduction  of 
oishops  for  certain  specified  purposes  and  on  a  basis 
of  responsibility.  But  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  Reformed  Churchmen  had  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  old  type  of  episcopate,  and,  before  long,  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  preservation  of  even  its 
outward  form  rendered  a  definitely  Presbyterian 
theory  and  system  inevitable.  Circumstances 
forced  upon  Melville  and  others  a  greater  rigidity 
of  view  and  practice  than  had  been  found  necessary 
by  Calvin  and  Knox ;  and  the  conce])tion  of 
ministerial  parity  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
true  (Church  was  forced  upon  the  Calvinist  com- 
munions by  ecclesiastical  and  political  strife.  The 
effusion  of  blood,  as  well  as  ink,  in  its  defence 
caused  the  Presbyterians  to  set  a  great,  perhaps 
an  exaggerated,  value  upon  their  theories  of 
Church  government,  for  which  they  have  suH'ered 
and  fought,  as  other  men  for  their  faith. 

The  starting-point  of  any  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  hi»tf)ry  of  Presbyterian  Cliurch  government  is 
neces-sarily  found  in  Calvin's  Institutes  and  especi- 
ally in  bk.  iv.,  which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  According  to  Calvin,  a  Church  and 
iiiiniHt4'rs  are  necessary  as  external  lieli>8  to  the 
true  believer,  for  whose  edification  the  ministorsat 
public  worship  ex|Mjund  (iod's  Word.  A  careful 
distinctirm  is  drawn  lietween  the  invisible  ("hurch 
— known  only  to  (iod — and  the  visible  ('hurch  which 
is  diHierned  'wherever  we  see  the  Word  of  (lud 
sinccrfly  preaclif-d  and  heard,  wlierevei  we  see  the 
«iciafn''nts  adiiiinlHt«red  according  t<i  the  institu- 
tion of  Christ '(bit.  iv.  ch.  i.  §0).  riiis  very  simple 
i<loii  of  the  niarkn  of  the  true  Church  renders  the 


independence  of  many  various  bodies  consistent 
with  the  essential  requisite  of  true  spiritual  unity  ; 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  an  invisible 
Church  known  only  to  God,  it  renders  secession, 
except  for  the  weightiest  reasons,  %vicked  and 
frivolous.  Calvin  will  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
unchurch  Rome,  though  he  contends  that  the 
insignificance  of  the  remnants  of  a  true  Church 
contained  in  it  abundantly  justifies  men  in  repudi- 
ating the  Roman  communion.  '  We  behoved  to 
withdraw  from  them  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
Christ'  (bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §6).' 

In  the  Church  God  uses  men  for  the  useful  and 
honourable  office  of  the  ministry,  and  in  Holy 
Scripture,  the  touchstone  of  all  his  ideas,  Calvin 
finds  only  two  permanent  orders  of  ministry — the 
pastor  and  the  teacher— though  temporary  offices, 
such  as  those  of  apostle,  prophet,  and  evangelist, 
existed  in  NT  times  for  special  purposes,  and  might 
profitably  be  temporarily  renewed  on  sufficient 
occasion.  Of  the  permanent  officers  the  pastor 
roughly  resembles  the  apostle,  whose  function  he 
localizes.  '  What  the  apostles  did  for  the  whole 
world,  every  pastor  should  do  for  the  flock  over 
which  he  is  appointed' (bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.  §6).  His 
office  entitles  him  to  preach,  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  to  e.xercise  discipline,  to  admonish, 
and  to  exhort ;  and,  while  this  is  ordinarily 
to  be  done  for  a  special  church  to  which  he 
should  be  restricted,  Congregationalism  is  avoided 
by  the  (qualification  that  the  pastor  should  move 
by  public  permission  or  be  moved  by  public 
authoritj'  when  the  public  good  demands  it.  The 
idea  of  ministerial  parity,  which  later  became  a 
rigidly  defined  principle  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
comes  out  in  the  contention  that,  in  Scripture, 
bishop,  presbyter,  pastor,  and  minister  are  inter- 
changeable terms  for  the  same  ecclesiastical  office. 
Calvin's  later  correspondence  serves  to  show  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  episcopacy  in  so  far  as  bishops 
might  be  u.seful  and  expedient ;  but  his  doctrine 
of  the  Church  leaves  them  no  essential  place  in  it. 
Historically  he  regards  the  ancient  bishop  as  a 
mere  chairman  of  ])resbyters ;  and,  with  him, 
Jerome's  famous  dictum  as  to  the  original  equality 
of  bishop  and  presbyter,  which  raised  no  contro- 
versy in  Jerome's  day,  and  yet  was  never  forgotten, 
became  at  length  the  basis  of  a  Church  polity. 

The  teacher,  who  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
prophet  and  evangelist,  is  restricted  to  a  purely 
educational  function.  Among  the  offices  men- 
tioned in  Ro  12  and  1  Co  12,  two  are  recognized  as 
permanent — government  and  the  care  of  the  poor  ; 
and  the  secondary  position  of  government,  in 
Calvin's  eyes,  is  sliown  by  the  admission  of  the 
laity  to  a  share  in  these.  Klders  assist  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  deacons  are  divided 
into  two  classes  according  as  they  care  for  the 
poor  and  sick  or  deal  with  almsgiving.  The  per- 
manent officials  of  the  Church  therefore  are  : 
jiastors,  teachers,  elders,  ami  deacons.  The  essen- 
tials for  the  making  of  a  minister  are  :  the  call  of 
God,  examination  as  to  life  and  doctrine,  the  call 
of  the  people,  and  a  solemn  setting  apart  to  his 
office.  Calvin  almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  defend 
the  people's  right  of  electing  their  minister,  but 
recommends  that,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
common  sense,  other  ministers  should  piesi<le  over 
the  election.  In  the  above  conception  of  the 
Church  we  have  in  essence  many  of  the  features 
of  present-day  Presbyterianism— e.(7.,  the  equality 

'  It  )8  not  siirprisInK  tliat,  tn  lime,  OfttholirlHin  caidc  to 
ri'card  Calvliilnni  ai  tlio  arch-enemy.  The  OalviniHt.R,  f.g., 
wi're  exrhtrli-(l  from  the  Penrn  of  Auirflbnrif  (lfif>r.),  and  wore 
only  re*:ojtiii/.<Ml  in  the  I'caci'  of  WcBt.phahu  nn  lute  aM  1I14S. 
flow  far  the  f<r<'tlnjr  had  hecome  niutiml  may  he  jcat.horeil  from 
the  fact  that,  an  late  afl  KUT,  the  itaiely  atid  halancpd  WoHt- 
minuter  (Tonfeanion  cannot  refrain  from  at)nne  of  tlie  pope 
(XIV.  6). 
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of  ministers,  their  election  by  the  people,  the  share 
of  the  laity  in  Church  government,  and  so  on. 
But  so  far  nothing  unique  is  present,  except  per- 
hajis  the  unusually  vii;orous  defence  of  popular 
rights.  The  determinative  feature  of  Calvin's 
system,  however,  appears  on  consideration  of  his 
theory  concerning  the  relations  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  Church,  according 
to  him,  has  a  threefold  power  :  (1)  she  can  declare 
and  interpret  dogma,  though  she  has  no  right  to 
invent  new  dogmas  not  found  in  Scripture ;  (2) 
she  can  legislate  for  the  Church,  but  she  has  no 
right  to  force  purely  human  expedients  and  cere- 
monies upon  her  members  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
consciences ;  thus  he  frees  men  from  the  Roman 
tyjie  of  bondage  to  tradition  and  custom,  and 
reduces  the  spirit  of  Church  government  to  the 
observance  of  mutual  charity  and  edification  ;  (3) 
— and  here  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Calvin- 
ism is  reached — he  insists  upon  retaining  for  the 
Church  a  certain  sphere  of  jurisdiction.  Unlike 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  who  freely  surrendered  the 
administrative  and  disciplinary  power  of  the 
Chui-ch  to  the  civil  authorities,  whether  princely 
or  republican,  Calvin  attempted  to  mark  off  for  the 
Church  a  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  distinct 
from  the  civil  ;  and  on  the  determination  of  his 
followers  to  define  and  preserve  this  sphere,  irre- 
spective of  all  difficulties,  hangs  much  of  the 
trouble  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Presbyterianisra  in 
later  years.  Spiritual  government,  in  his  view, 
was  as  necessary  to  the  Church  as  civil  government 
to  the  State  ;  and  the  two  jurisdictions,  though 
mutually  helpful  rather  than  antagonistic,  were 
quite  distinct.  The  Church  could  not  surrender, 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  the  power  of  the  keys  ; 
she  claimed  no  right  to  inflict  civil  punishment, 
but  only  to  admonish  and,  if  necessary,  to  excom- 
municate, for  the  purpose  of  producing  repentance 
in  ofienders — a  purpose  in  which  the  civil  procedure 
frequently  failed.  This  useful  power  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  for  spiritual  evil-doers  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  Consistory  '  of  elders  which  is  in 
the  Church  what  a  council  is  in  a  city ' ;  and  the 
basis  of  its  judgments  upon  individuals  was  of 
course  to  be  Christian  doctrine.  The  error  of  the 
Roman  Church  lay  not  in  the  claiming  of  this 
power,  but  in  the  abuse  of  it  for  unworthy  and 
worldly  ends  through  the  agency  of  corrupt  and 
irresponsible  individuals.  Calvin  does  not  seek  to 
interfere  with  or  to  minimize  in  any  way  the 
scope  of  the  civil  power.  He  calls  the  magistrates 
'  ambassadors  of  God,'  '  vicegerents  of  God,'  and 
says  that  God  considers  their  office  an  honourable 
one  ;  and,  while  he  indicates  his  personal  preference 
for  aristocratic  government  tempered  bj'  democratic 
consent,  he  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
men  to  obey  whatever  lawful  rulers  have  dominion 
over  them.  The  only  circumstances  under  which 
resistance,  active  or  passive,  is  justifiable  arise 
when  the  commands  of  rulers  clash  with  the  com- 
mands of  God.  Conversely,  it  is  the  duty  of 
rulers  to  preserve  public  peace  and  happiness,  and 
their  first  care  must  be  for  religion  and  morals. 
Their  co-operation  is  due  to  the  Church  in  this 
regard, 

'  provided  this  is  done  to  preserve,  not  to  disturb,  the  order  of 
the  Church,  to  establish,  not  to  destroy,  discipline.  For,  seeinfj 
the  Church  has  not,  and  ou^'ht  not  to  wish  to  have,  the  power 
of  compulsion  (I  speak  of  civil  coercion),  it  is  the  part  of  pious 
kings  and  princes  to  maintain  religion  by  laws,  edicts,  and 
sentences '  (bk.  iv.  ch.  xi.  §  16). 

While  thus  fully  recognizing  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
Calvin  holds  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  unless  by  direct  invitation  or  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  this  ett'ort  to  define  the  respective 
limits  of  Church  and  civil  power,  to  secure  civil 
co-operation  while  keeping  spiritual  jurisdiction 
and  liberty  inviolate,  he  stands  alone  among  the 


Reformers.  The  forms  of  procedure  set  forth  in 
bk.  iv.  ch.  X.  are  of  only  secondary  iniportanc<!. 
The  point  of  his  system  which  is  distinctively 
characteristic  of  Presbyterianism  consists  in  hi.s 
determination  to  keep  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
ecclesiastical  hands. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Calvin's  ideas  of  Church 
government ;  but  he  lacked  a  field  in  which  to 
test  them,  until,  overwhelmed  by  the  '  formidable 
obtestation'  of  Guillaume  Faref,  he  consented  to 
settle  in  Geneva.  In  that  city  there  had  long  been 
an  unstable  equilibrium  of  three  forces — the  vice- 
dominus  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  bishop,  who  was 
often  a  member  of  the  same  house,  and  the  people  ; 
and,  when  Calvin  arrived  in  the  city  in  1536,  the 
people  had  just  won  their  freedom,  after  a  contest 
in  which  independence  and  the  new  faith  had 
played  an  equal  part.  l!ut  a  state  of  confusion 
liad  supervened  :  and  Farel  the  Reformer  knew 
that  no  one  in  the  city  wa-s  capable  of  reducing 
the  chaos  to  order.  Accordingly,  lie  persuaded 
Calvin  to  relinquish  his  project  of  further  study 
for  the  work  of  organization.  The  system  of 
Church  government  introduced  was  naturally 
Presbyterian  :  not  only  did  Calvin's  own  ideas 
run  in  that  direction,  but  the  attempt  to  con- 
tinue episcopacy  would  have  had  scant  hope  of 
success  in  a  city  which  had  just  shaken  off  the 
tyranny  of  a  bishop.  Nevertheless  the  people 
hated  the  bishop  less  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a 
corrupt  Churchman,  or  an  official  without  NT 
warrant  than  as  an  interferer  with  their  liberty, 
just  as  they  afterwards  hated  Calvin  and  the  rest 
for  the  same  reason.  Trouble  began  almost  at 
once.  In  a  memorandum  of  15th  Jan.  1537  Calvin 
asked  the  CouncU  for  a  bodj'  of  incorruptible  men 
to  exercise  Church  discipline  up  to  and  including 
excommunication.  But  the  civil  authorities  did 
not  like  Calvin's  request  that  the  Church  might 
have  a  disciplinary  authority  which  neither  Luther 
nor  Zwingli  had  asked  for  it,  and  many  citizeni^ 
feared  for  their  personal  freedom.  In  1538  a 
majority  of  the  new  Council  consisted  of  Calvin's 
opiionents.  Strife  began,  and  grew  so  keen  that 
the  ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach  politics. 
Disgusted  by  this,  and  angered  by  the  attempt  to 
force  upon  them  the  observance  of  the  Bernese 
usages,  the  ministers  finally  revolted  openly  at  the 
Council's  command  to  exclude  no  one  from  com- 
munion, and  on  2Ist  April  they  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  by  refusing  to  dispense  the  sacrament. 
They  were  banished,  and  all  mediation  was 
rejected  by  the  Council.  This  refusal  to  accept 
dictation  from  the  civil  power  on  a  matter  vital  to 
the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  the 
choice  of  banishment  before  surrender,  are  a  new 
departure  in  Protestant  history,  and  are  determina- 
tive of  Presbyterianism. 

Calvin's  first  experience  of  Geneva,  however, 
did  not  deter  him  from  returning,  though  reluct- 
antly, three  years  later  ;  for  no  city  in  France  was 
safe,  and  no  city  in  Germany  politically  free,  and 
in  Geneva  alone  could  he  hope  to  find  a  sphere 
of  operations.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
return  he  was  at  work  ;  and  the  Ordonnances  were 
the  final  outcome  of  his  labours.  He  wished  to 
embody  the  distinction  between  civil  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Church  within  her  own  sphere,  to  obtain  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  creed  based  on  Holy  Scripture  alone, 
and  to  tune  up  Genevan  morals  to  a  NT  pitch. 
The  difficulty  was  that  he  must  gain  the  consent 
of  the  civil  powers  to  his  solution  of  a  problem 
which  had  hitherto  been  solved  very  differently, 
and  must  induce  them  to  relinquish  a  great  part  of 
their  authority.  At  the  same  time  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  NT  standard  of  morals  was  distasteful 
I  to  many  citizens.     Accordingly  the  Ordonnances, 
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wliile  Calvin's  sole  work,  Jo  not  represent  his  ideal. 
Four  classes  of  ofBeial  are  recognized  in  the 
Church — pastor,  teacher,  elder,  and  deacon.  The 
ministers  were  chosen  by  those  already  ordained 
after  an  examination  as  to  life  and  doctrine.  The 
civU  power  then  approved  of  them  ;  finally  the 
people  heard  them,  and  they  were  ordained  with- 
out laying  on  of  hands.  The  democratic  idea  of 
this  became  aristocratic  in  practice  ;  for,  in  actual 
fact,  the  people  accepted,  rather  than  elected,  their 
ministers.  The  ministers  were  to  meet  once  a  week 
in  conference  and  once  in  three  months  for  mutual 
criticism  ;  in  this  '  venerable  company,'  which  did 
not,  except  by  censure  and  moral  weight,  interfere 
in  civil  aUairs,  we  discern  a  germ  of  the  Presbytery. 
The  teacliers  were  purely  for  educational  purposes. 
The  ruling  elders  were  in  the  Church  what  the 
magistrates  were  in  the  city.  Their  function  was 
purely  spiritual,  confined  to  the  judging  of  spiritual 
offences  and  the  infliction  of  spiritual  penalties, 
the  aim  being  to  secure  the  repentance  of  the 
offender.  But,  though  Calvin,  in  accordance  with 
his  general  principles,  attempted  to  mark  off  this 
eldership,  with  its  ecclesiastical  sphere  of  action, 
quite  distinctly  from  the  magistracy,  with  its  civil 
functions,  he  could  not  q  uite  secure  what  he  wanted, 
and  had  even  the  worse  of  the  compromise  which 
followed.  He  was  unable  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  elders  by  the  Church  alone,  or  on  the  pure 
ground  of  spiritual  and  moral  fitness.  The  Council, 
besides  fixmg  the  number  of  elders  at  twelve, 
decreed  that  two  must  be  chosen  from  the  Little 
Council,  four  from  the  Sixty,  and  six  from  the  Two 
Hundred.  The  twelve,  in  tlie  first  instance,  were 
really  civil  functionaries,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Council  ;  only  secondarily  and  nominally  did  they 
form  part  of  a  Church  court.  Calvin  may  have 
had  a  paramount  influence  in  that  court,  but  his 
influence  was  a  purely  moral  one,  and  he  never 
presided.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  these 
twelve  councillors  in  the  Consistory,  along  with  the 
ministers,  Calvin  had  much  ado  to  secure  for  it  the 
right  of  excommunication.  It  was  agreed  that,  if 
no  rei>entan(^e  resulteil  from  judgments  up  to  and 
including  excommunication,  the  persistent  otlender 
should  be  handed  over  to  tlic  civil  power.  As  this 
applied  to  doctrinal  as  well  as  moral  cases,  it 
really  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  the  right  of 
persecution  ;  here  at  least  Calvin  is  not  in  ailvance 
of  his  age,  and  his  readiness  to  admit  the  inter- 
ference of  civil  power,  so  long  as  it  is  not  opposed 
to  him,  weakens  his  position  as  against  liostile 
interference.  The  deacons  discharged  the  func- 
tions already  indicated  in  the  Insti/utio,  but  were 
not  organized,  as  recommended  therein,  into  two 
classes.  Calvin's  machinery  for  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  regeneration  of  Geneva,  therefore,  consisted 
of  a  verbally  inspired  Word  of  God,  ministers  to 
cTjiound  the  same,  a  Consistory  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  Council  to  deal  with  recalcitrants.  A  great 
deal  of  l)«tty  and  almost  ridiculous  Imsincss  came 
before  the  ConsiKtory,  but  it  acconijilislicd  its 
main  purpose  of  raising  the  undoubtedly  low 
standard  of  Genevan  moral.s.  Even  to  holJ  what 
he  had  got  cost  Calvin  a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
He  was  opposed  by  many  old  Genevans  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  liberation  of  their 
city  and  reHcnted  foreign  intiusion,  however 
salutary  ;  and  by  that  section  of  the  citizens  who 
resented  the  Htm-tness  of  his  moral  control.  His 
gains  were  not  xecuro  for  over  a  deca<le  ;  and  not 
till  he  received  the  citizenship  of  Geneva  in  l.'i.'JO 
did  ho  attempt  to  define  more  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction lietwcen  Cliureli  and  State,  in  a  series  of 
demands  which  were  iinictically  all  granted  by 
the  Council.  Keforu  liis  di>ath  in  l.''>04  he  had 
vastly  liettered  Genevan  morals,  given  the  <'ily  a 
•plendid  educational  Hystum,  and  made  it  a  refuge 


for  the  oppressed  of  Europe,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  in  France,  in  Scotland, 
and  elsewhere  his  ideas  of  Church  government  and 
of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  were  being 
extensively  put  into  practice.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a  distinct  and  definite  ecclesiastical 
body  had  entered  upon  its  honourable  career. 

iii.  History  in  Europe.— i.  Scotland.— Pres- 
byterianiam,  in  its  national  form  as  an  established 
Church,  is  best  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Scotland, 
where,  after  an  eventful  history  of  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  it  still  retains  a  powerful  grip  upon 
the  people.  The  Scottish  Reformation,  in  the 
Lutheran  form,  was  already  so  far  advanced  in 
1525  as  to  call  for  stringent  government  interfer- 
ence ;  but,  when  it  becjime  strong  enough  to 
dominate  the  nation  forty  years  later,  it  had 
assumed  the  Calvinist  form,  and  it  was  the 
Calvinist  type  of  theology  and  polity  that  received 
official  recognition  in  1560.  The  great  protagonist 
of  the  movement  was  John  Knox,  who  was  called 
to  the  ministry  at  St.  Andrews  by  popular  acclama- 
tion during  the  period  of  excitement  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  (1546).  Knox  wa-s 
made  prisoner  when  the  French  fleet  captured  St. 
Andrews  castle  in  1547,  and  spent  two  years  as  a 
galley-slave.  After  his  release  he  remained  in 
exile  till  1559.  Part  of  this  period  was  spent  in 
England,  where  he  more  than  once  refused  prefer- 
ment, part  in  Frankfort,  where  he  and  others 
vainly  attempted  to  set  the  Church  upon  a  Puritan 
basis,  and  part  in  Geneva,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  see  at  work  opinions  and  ideas  which  he  had 
independently  drawn  from  Scripture.  His  views 
were  mouUled  and  confirmed  rather  than  created 
by  his  Genevan  experience.  Kcturning  finally  to 
Scotland  in  1551),  he  became  at  once  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Reformation  movement  ;  and,  if  any 
confirmation  of  his  Presbyterian  convictions  was 
necessary,  he  found  it  in  the  op|)osition  of  regent 
and  bishops.  By  the  middle  of  1560  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh  marked  the  triunijih  of  Protestantism 
and  English  influence  over  Catholicism  and  the 
French  interest,  and  the  religious  influence  of 
Knox  held  the  field  in  Scotland.  The  Confession 
of  1560  is  thoroughly  Calvinist,  and  is  conspicuous 
for  a  wise  modcraliun.  which  is  unfortunately  less 
ajipiuent  in  the  eonllicts  of  later  times.  'I'lic  firsi 
Book  of  Disci)iline  embodies  an  essentially  Pres- 
byterian con(e|)tiim  of  the  ministry.  The  differ- 
ences from  the  Genevan  organizatitm  are  exactly 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  diliering  ecclesi- 
astical needs  of  a  nation  and  a  city-state ;  the 
<liHerences  from  the  modern  Scottish  organization 
may  be  explained  from  the  dificrent  circumstances 
of  the  age.  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were  faced 
by  the  difficult  problem  of  an  abundant  harvest 
and  a  lack  of  labourers;  they  had  to  find  100 
ministers  where  ('alvin  had  to  find  one.  The 
first  General  Assembly,  e.fj.,  contained  only  six 
ministers:  a<^cordingly,  the  ministerial  office  was 
supplemented  in  two  directions.  The  reader's 
office  was  added  to  fill  the  ga)>s  in  the  ranks  of 
the  reguliir  ministry,  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  expedient,  however,  being  fully  recognized. 
Kea<lcrs  wore  expected  and  encouraged  lo  justify 
by  their  work  eventual  promotion  to  the  regular 
ministry ;  persistent  incapneity  lo  do  so  was 
followc<l  by  exclusion  from  ofhce.  The  scarcity 
of  ministers  also  im]>lied  the  necessity  of  making 
llie  liesi  possible  use  of  those  available,  and  the 
country  was  therefore  divided  into  ten  iliocoses, 
ea<!li  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  had  to  see 
that  kirks  were  planti'd  at  the  prnper  strat(\gic 
points,  lo  help  the  ministers  in  their  work,  and 
generally  to  exercise  supervision.  Solium  of  these 
were  laymen.  The  c<mtentioii  that  these  super- 
intenilcnts  were  virtually  bishops  canmit  be  upheld 
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— still  less  the  almost  fantastic  contention  that 
tliey  were  intended  in  time  to  be  superseded  by 
fully-qualilied  bishops.  In  this  connexion  we  may 
note  a  curious  and  instructive  parallel  to  the 
Scottish  system  of  1560  in  the  Canadian  organiza- 
tion of  to-day.  There,  similar  needs  have  called 
forth  similar  expedients.  The  difficult  problem  of 
Church  extension  in  the  rapidly-filling  West  has 
called  into  being  the  office  of  superintendent  with- 
out any  afterthought  of  episcopacy.  Divinity 
students  in  full  standing  and  lay  missionaries  who 
look  forward  to  ordination  after  a  special  course 
correspond  to  the  readers  of  15G0.  Knox's  doctor 
is  represented  by  the  professor,  the  lay  elder  by 
his  kind,  and  the  deacon  by  the  manager.  The 
parallel  is  strikingly  complete. 

In  the  Church  of  1560  the  germ  of  the  later 
Presbytery  is  discerned  in  the  weekly  meeting  of 
local  ministers  in  the  towns,  the  Synod  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  superintendent's  Council,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  irregularly  constituted  as  yet 
and  with  uncertain  powers,  met  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  fully  articulated  system  of  later  times 
grew  only  by  degrees.  Knox  and  his  fellow- 
workers  took  substantially  the  same  view  as 
Calvin  regarding  the  relation  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers ;  indeed,  though  his  own 
views  on  the  point  were  independently  matured, 
Knox  had  consulted  Bullinger  and  Calvin  on  it 
during  his  exile  ;  and  the  struggle  of  Geneva  was 
repeated  on  a  national  scale  in  Scotland.  The 
return  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  France  in 
1561  ushered  in  a  period  of  strife.  The  Reformers 
mistrusted  Mary's  good  intentions  towards  the 
new  Church,  and  resented  the  withholding  of 
recognition  from  certain  of  their  standards  ;  she, 
on  her  side,  was  piqued  by  ministerial  interference 
in  her  private  concerns,  and  saw  in  the  Church 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  her  scheme  of  Roman 
Catholic  reaction.  Politics  and  the  greed  of  the 
nobles  went  hand  in  hand  with  ecclesiastical  strife 
to  make  difficult  the  way  of  the  new  Church  ;  and 
civil  war  at  length  broke  out,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  unhappy  queen  was  driven  from  Scotland 
(1568)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the 
country  was  finally  broken.  But  the  defeat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  person  of  the 
infant  James  VI.  did  not  bring  peace  t<)  the  Church. 
The  ministers  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  secure 
their  stipends  in  terms  of  the  agreement  come  to 
with  the  civil  authorities ;  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, bishops  were  re-introduced  into  the  Church 
by  the  Concordat  of  Leith  (1572).  To  this  expedi- 
ent Knox  consented  before  his  death,  recommend- 
ing, however,  that  such  bishops  should  be  respons- 
ible to  the  General  Assembly.  The  experiment 
proved  a  disastrous  failure.  Istot  only  did  the  new 
episcopate  escape  ecclesiastical  control,  but  they 
also  rendered  the  clergy  poorer  than  ever,  by 
becoming  tlie  cat's-paws  of  the  nobles  in  their 
seizure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  instead  of  the 
pay-masters  of  the  unhappy  clergy.  The  con- 
temptuous name  of  '  tulchans '  applied  to  the 
bishops  of  1572  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  generally  held,  and  the  contemptible 
part  which  they  played  in  the  history  of  the  time 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  In  1574  Andrew  Melville  returned  to 
Scotland  from  Geneva,  and  proceeded  to  uphold 
the  view  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  unscriptural 
and  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated  in  a  pure  Church. 
Circumstances  assured  his  success.  IBy  1580  the 
'tulchans'  had  disappeared;  and  in  1578  the 
second  Book  of  Discipline  was  prepared,  to  be 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1581.  The 
first  Book  had  grown  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,   and    found    its    best  sanction   in  con- 


temporary needs ;  the  second  Book,  on  the  other 
hand,  aimed  at  the  deduction  of  general  principles 
from  the  NT.  E.g.,  the  offices  of  superiiiteiident 
and  reader  were  excised  as  episcopal  and  un- 
scriptural ;  and,  whereas  the  first  Book  had  set 
up  no  Church  courts,  the  second  supplied  the 
omission,  but,  strangely  enough,  left  out  the  most 
characteristic  court  of  all — the  Presbytery.  Pres- 
byteries, however,  were  coming  rapitfly  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  Assembly  which  adopted  the  Book 
erected  several  in  1581.  Of  the  offices  mentioneil 
in  the  Book,  the  doctor  and  the  deacon  have 
practically  disapjieared ;  minister  and  elder  alone 
remain  with  their  original  functions.  The  second 
Book  of  Discipline,  with  its  determined  attempt 
at  a  closer  organization  than  that  of  1560,  never 
secured,  in  its  entirety,  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
power. 

From  the  time  of  Melville's  return  to  Scotland  a 
determined  struggle  raged  in  the  country  for  a 
century.  On  the  one  side  we  have  Melville  and 
those  who  followed  him,  holding  the  most  rigid 
views  concerning  the  parity  of  all  ministers  and 
the  divine  necessity  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government ;  on  the  other,  the  determined  Episco- 
palianism  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Parallel  to  this 
divergence  of  view,  and  vitally  connected  with  it, 
ran  the  question  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  which  became  acute  in  every  state 
where  the  Reformed  Church  had  trouble  with  the 
authorities.  Melville,  on  his  side,  believed  in  the 
double  jurisdiction  of  Christ  and  the  temporal 
king,  and  strenuously  resisted  any  interference 
with  the  Church  within  her  own  inviolate  sphere  ; 
James  VI.,  on  the  other  side,  believing  m  the 
Divine  Right  of  kings,  saw  in  the  Church's  claim 
to  spiritual  independence  as  great  a  menace  to  the 
royal  power  as  the  papal  jurisdiction  had  been. 
Moreover,  as  his  succession  to  the  English  throne 
became  more  and  more  assured,  the  king  was 
moved  by  a  sense  of  the  risks  attendant  upon  the 
maintenance  of  two  differing  ecclesiastical  polities 
within  his  dominions,  and  his  consistent  aim  was 
to  conform  Scotland  to  Anglicanism.  By  means 
of  episcopacy  he  could  best  hope  to  maintain 
control  over  the  Church.  Throughout  the  long 
struggle  absolutism  by  Divine  Right,  episcopacy 
in  the  Church,  and  royal  supremacy  over  all  causes 
were  banded  together  against  limited  monarchy, 
Presbyterian  Church  government,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs. 

The  details  of  the  struggle  need  not  be  closely 
followed.  The  king,  on  his  part,  aimed  at  the 
complete  subordination  of  Church  and  people  to 
his  views  ;  the  Church,  on  her  part,  resisted  royal 
interference  in  spiritual  matters.  But  the  Church 
founded  all  her  activities,  beliefs,  and  claims 
ostensibly  on  the  Word  of  God ;  and,  as  the 
ministers  alone  had  the  right  to  interpret  that,  no 
practical  limit  could  be  set  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  except  by  efl'ective  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  power.  The  king,  as  it  turned 
out,  would  concede  nothing,  and  the  ministers 
claimed  too  much  ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
thesis  that  Scotland  had  to  choose  between  the 
tyranny  of  a  king  and  the  tyranny  of  a  ministry 
self-constituted  as  the  interpreters  of  an  infallible 
Bible.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Church  represented 
the  popular  will,  and  served  the  popular  cause. 
The  ministers  were  chosen  by  popular  election, 
they  educated  the  people  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  sought  to  win  their  confidence ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  duiing  the  17th  cent,  the 
General  Assembly  was  a  more  representative  body 
than  the  subservient  Scottish  parliament.  Pres- 
byterianism  won  a  victory  in  1592,  when  it  secured 
from  king  and  parliament  what  has  been  called  its 
Magna  Charta  ;  but  Episcopacy  was  re-introduced 
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in  1610,  and  the  next  opportunity  of  the  Pres- 
byterians came  in  1638,  when  the  injudicious  and 
obstinate  interference  of  Charles  I.  and  Laud  with 
the  liturgy  caused  a  wave  of  feeling  to  inundate 
Scotland  that  made  tlie  National  Covenant  possible. 
The  Glasgow  Assembly  of  that  year  swept  away 
Episcopacy  ;  and  the  king,  whose  hands  were  tied 
by  dithculties  in  England,  was  powerless  to  save 
the  bishops.  Four  years  later  civil  war  broke  out 
in  England  between  king  and  parliament.  Now 
at  length  the  long  opposition  culminated  in  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  the  Scottish  Church  and  the  English 
parliament  were  united  in  the  cause  of  representa- 
tive government  and  religious  freedom. 

2.  England. — It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point 
to  refer  to  the  history  of  English  Presbyterianism, 
which  in  1643  found  itself  allied  with  its  Scottish 
neighbour.  The  growing  rigidity  of  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  during  Elizabeth's  reign  stimulated 
nonconformity  into  life  both  within  and  without 
the  State  Church.  Of  the  nonconformists  within 
the  Church  one  party  agreed  on  the  whole  with 
the  Anglican  establishment,  but  wished  to  see 
certain  Romanist  survivals  purged  away  ;  another 
party,  taking  up  the  Presbyterian  attitude,  dis- 
agreed entirely  with  existing  arrangements.  Of 
tlie  fortunes  of  the  former  party  little  need  be  said 
— they  varied  with  the  degree  of  persecuting  zeal 
exercised  by  the  authorities.  But  both  parties 
have  their  essential  connexion  with  Scotland  from 
the  beginning ;  for  the  troubles  of  the  English 
congregation  at  Frankfort,  in  which  John  Knox 
was  involved,  were  in  fact  a  struggle  between 
Anglicanism  and  Puritanism,  and  the  first  really 
Puritan  congregation  was  John  Knox's  in  Geneva. 
To  that  city,  tlierefore,  may  be  traced,  not  only 
the  genesis  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  but  also 
the  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  and  Puritanism 
in  England.  English  nonconformity  was  largely 
the  result  of  what  the  Marian  exiles  had  seen  and 
done  abroad. 

The  movement  of  repression  was  well  under  way 
in  1561,  bj'  which  time  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  and  otlier  measures  were  in  operation 
against  nonconformity.  A  second  Act  of  Uni- 
formity followed  in  1563.  About  1565  Parker 
declared  that  Presbyterianism  was  the  Church's 
most  threatening  foe— and  certainly  it  was  the 
most  definite  and  concrete  form  of  opposition  to 
existinfj  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  About  1570 
Cartwright,  a  Cambridge  Uivinity  professor  (later 
deprived  for  his  anti-ecclesiastical  views),  brought 
Presbyterianism  into  prominence  by  his  activity  ; 
and  in  1572  the  propaganda  evolved  into  the 
'  .\dmonition  to  Parliament.'  The  '  .Admonition  ' 
consisted  of  two  manifestoes  which  never  reached 
the  stage  of  presentation  to  parliament.  It  is 
fanatically  Presbyterian  in  tone,  and  aims  at  the 
substitution  of  presbytery  for  ejii.scopacy  in  English 
Church  government.  In  the  same  year  the  lirst 
English  I'rcsbytery  was  erected  at  Wandsworth. 
Cartwright  was  forced  to  Mee  the  country,  but 
maintained  from  his  exile  a  vigorous  literary 
defence  of  Prc^l^ylerilUliBm  against  Whitgift. 
Other  writings  in  ilirlciicc  of  jiresbytery,  such  as 
that  of  Travers  in  l.'>74,  rontinueil  to  ajipear  ;  and 
in  15s:t  enough  Presbyterians  existed  in  England 
to  make  possilile  the  issue  of  a  Directory  iif  Chiirrh 
Ooveriimr.nt  ;  but  after  that  date  the  Presbyterian 
movement,  having  flourished  for  a  decade,  began 
Ui  decline.  Whitgift,  though  he  did  not,  like 
Hancroft,  insist  on  the  ilivine  right  'if  cpiKcopacy, 
wad  sternly  set  against  nonconformity  j  and,  by 
means  of  an  ecch'siimtical  commission,  forced  from 
all  iiiininU^rH  the  lulnilHsinn  that  ejiiscopary  was  at 
lea.st  not  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  1584  tim  Pres- 
byterians (ailed  Ut  introduce  into  jiarliamcnt  a  bill 


in  favour  of  their  discipline  ;  the  Marprelate  Tracts 
of  1588-89  roused  Wliitgift  to  a  fresh  access  of 
jiersecutin^  zeal ;  the  incident  of  the  Armada  in 
1588  helped  to  confound  in  men's  minds  the  ideas 
of  nonconformity  and  political  disaltection.  Thus, 
though  about  1590  there  were  some  500  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  England  the  Act  of  1593  ended 
meanwhile  all  effective  opposition  to  the  State 
Church.  Presbyterianism  found  itself  in  especial 
difficulties  when  subjected  to  persecution,  because, 
unlike  Independency,  it  could  not  realize  its  ideal 
except  \>y  means  of  an  elaborate  organization,  and 
so  could  not  retire  into  hiding  till  the  storm  blew 
over,  without  relinquishing  essential  principles. 
Driven  by  the  Act  of  1593  to  exile,  or  silence,  or 
the  assumption  of  the  cloak  of  Puritanism,  Pres- 
byterianism lan^iished  for  a  time  ;  and  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604) 
proved  illusory.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  ideas 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  concerning  Divine  Right 
gradually  drove  into  alliance  the  causes  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  consistent  harshness 
of  Laud  towards  nonconformity  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate the  great  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  About 
the  time  when  the  Long  Parliament  met  (1629) 
Presbyterianism  had  begun  to  raise  its  head. 
London  was  strongly  Presbs'terian,  and  Presby- 
terianism was  widely  diffused  throughout  England. 
In  1630  appeared  Alexander  Leighton's  Sion's  Plea 
against  the  Prelacie,  for  which  the  author  was 
severely  punished.  Other  incidents  of  the  same 
nature  occurred  ;  and,  while  the  Long  Parliament, 
to  begin  with,  merely  desired  to  abate  the  over- 
weening pretensions  of  the  bishops,  there  were 
many  who  desired  more,  and  their  ideas  gradually 
prevailed.  Scottish  commissioners  were  in  London, 
preaching  frequently,  writing,  holding  conferences. 
In  1641  appeared  bmectymnutts,  a  pSea  for  Pres- 
byterianism which  recalled  the  days  of  Cartwright. 
The  Root  and  Branch  petition  of  Dec.  1640  and  the 
ministers'  petition  of  Jan.  1641  were  on  the  same 
lines.  Parliamentary  defeats  in  the  early  part  of 
tlie  Civil  War  rendered  the  Presbyterian  alliance 
necessary,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
of  1643  ushered  in  the  period  of  Presbyterian 
a.scendancv,  which  lasted  till  1648.  Charles  I.  had 
now  combined  against  himself  all  the  elements  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  revolt  in  the  British 
Isles ;  and  Presbyterianism  was  meanwhile  the 
dominating  religious  factor  in  the  combination. 
The  decision  of  battle  went  against  the  royalists, 
who  were  decisively  beaten  at  Naseby  in  1645 ; 
and  Presbyterianism  enjoyed  its  triumph.  The 
terms  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  show 
how  far  short  Presbyterianism  yet  was  of  learning 
from  its  own  sufferings  the  lesson  of  toleration. 
One  of  the  avowed  aims  of  the  treaty  was  to  force 
all  the  British  Isles  into  Presbyterian  conformity  ; 
and,  though  the  English  Presbyterians  were  less 
narrow  and  fanatical  than  their  covenanted  Scot- 
tish brethren,  and  though  the  Independents,  a 
growing  body,  were  still  more  set  on  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  Scots  had  their  way.  The  West- 
minster Assembly  was  overwhelmingly  Presby- 
terian in  sentiment  and  jiolicy,  and  ailorned  the  few 
years  of  the  Presbyterian  ascendancy  with  those 
classics  of  English-speaking  Presbyterianism  which 
almost  make  us  forget  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  time 
and  are  the  line  flower  of  Calvinist  dogmatics. 

The  Westminster  ConfcsBion  of  1(147,  still  the 
(ilhcial  (Confession  of  English  speaking  Presby- 
terians, is  a  noble  monument  to  its  authors  and  to 
the  ago  which  gave  it  birth  ;  in  its  stately  and 
balanced  style,  in  the  completeness  with  which  it 
sets  forth  the  ('alvinist  theology,  in  its  pointed 
avoiiiancR  of  what  is  merely  controversial,  it  is 
thii  model  of  a  Confession  for  a  great  Ixidy  of 
Christian    believers  who   arc  conscious  onougli  of 
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their  own  worth  in  the  world  to  refrain  from 
speaking  evil  of  others.  The  same  Assembly  of 
divines  sent  forth  the  Form  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  the 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms  ;  and  of  them  all, 
whether  we  judge  \>y  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  its 
long  and  widely-diffused  influence,  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  A  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  also  appeared  in  due  course  ; 
and  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  cause  of  union  by 
the  Scottish  Church  consisted  in  the  repudiation  of 
Knox's  Psalms  for  the  new  version,  in  the  adoption 
of  the  King  James  Bible  in  place  of  the  Genevan, 
in  the  dropping  of  Knox's  liturgy,  the  Book  of 
Common  Order,  and  the  Confession  of  1560. 

3.  Wane  in  England  and  Scotland. — But,  even 
while  the  Presbyterians  rejoiced  in  the  creation  of 
an  imperial  Presbyterianism  and  in  the  consent  of 
parliament  thereto,  their  power  was  on  the  wane. 
Independency  was  growing  in  the  army,  and  men 
like  Cromwell  and  MilUm  were  already  on  the 
Independent  side.  Independency  was  gradually 
preparing  to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  religious 
situation  ;  and  1646  may  be  taken  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Presbyterianism.  After  that  date, 
except  in  London  and  Lancashire,  a  thoroughly 
Presbyterian  organization  ceased  to  exist  in 
England ;  and,  when  Charles  I.  escaped  to  Caris- 
brooke,  and  made  promises  which  turned  the 
Presbyterians  royalist,  Presbyterianism  fell  with 
the  falling  cause.  The  Scots  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  the  situation.  Parliament,  in 
defiance  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  who  thought 
Charles's  concessions  insufficient,  entered  into  the 
'Engagement,'  and  the  'Engagers'  invaded 
England,  to  sufler  a  crushing  defeat  at  Preston 
( 1648).  Cromwell  was  now  master  of  the  situation, 
and  Pride's  Purge  and  the  execution  of  Charles  i. 
rapidly  followed.  But  the  Scots  were  not  yet 
crushed.  After  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
'  Engagers '  the  Covenanters  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  excluded  all  non-Covenanters  from 
official  positions  by  the  Act  of  Classes,  and  offered 
Charles  II.  the  crown  only  on  the  most  rigid  and 
humiliating  terms.  Nevertheless  they  did  offer  him 
the  crown,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  him,  but 
stultified  their  efforts  by  first  purging  the  army  of 
80  uncovenanted  oHicers  and  several  thousand 
uncovenanted  men.  The  defeat  of  Dunbar  in  1650 
brought  them  to  their  senses ;  but  even  then  the 
excluded  soldiers  were  re-admitted  to  the  army 
only  under  humiliating  conditions,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Classes  rent  Scotland  with  the  strife  of 
' resolutioners '  and  'protesters.'  Cromwell's  final 
victory  at  Worcester  (1651)  involved  both  in  a 
common  disaster ;  yet,  though  the  General 
Assembly  was  dismissed  in  July  1653  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  parliament,  the  minor 
Church  courts  continued  to  exist  and  the  antagon- 
ism of  resolutioner  and  protester  rent  Scotland 
during  the  rule  of  Monk. 

In  England  also  the  regime  of  Cromwell  was 
tolerant.  The  Rump  Parliament  having  failed  to 
touch  the  religious  question,  Cromwell  had  finally 
to  take  it  up  himself;  and,  as  the  Presbyterians 
outnumbered  their  colleagues  in  the  ministry, 
Presbyterianism  still  existed  in  a  shadowy  way. 
The  minimum  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  that 
continued  to  exist  was  Presbyterian  ;  but  what 
was  left  was  the  ministry  rather  than  the  system. 
In  1660  Monk  set  up  Presbyterianism  once  more, 
but  not  for  long ;  it  was  the  calm  before  the  storm 
let  loose  under  Charles  II. 

(a)  England. — To  take  England  first :  Charles 
would  doubtless  have  tolerated  Presbyterianism, 
if  he  could  have  secured  for  Koman  Catliolicism  a 
share  in  the  toleration  ;  but  the  anti-Catholic  and 
anti  -  Presbyterian    sentiment    of    Commons    and 


country  was  bound  to  prove  too  much  for  the  easy- 
going king  whose  chief  desire  was  to  avoid  further 
exile.  The  reluctance  of  the  parties  themselves 
foiled  his  efforts  to  secure  a  working  agreement 
between  presbytery  and  episcopacy.  Bills  intro- 
duced into  parliament  were  of  no  avail  ;  the 
Commons  concluded  a  series  of  proceedings  hostile 
to  nonconformity  generally  by  passing  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  became  law  on  19th  May  1662, 
and  signified  the  defeat  of  English  Presbyterianism. 
About  that  time  the  rise  of  a  latitudinarian  school 
in  the  English  Church  which  included  such  men  as 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Moore,  John  Tillotson, 
and  Edw.ard  Stillingfleet,  and  which  based  epis- 
copacy on  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  expediency, 
miu;ht  have  held  out  hopes  for  Presbyterianism  ; 
and  Charles  himself  made  various  attempts  to  gain 
for  the  Presbyterians  by  the  use  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative what  parliament  refused  to  grant.  But 
parliament  pursued  its  course  by  passing  the  First 
Conventicle  Act  (1664),  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665), 
and  the  Second  Conventicle  Act  (1670),  and  when 
Charles,  on  his  own  initiative,  declared  an  Indul- 
gence in  1672,  parliament  forced  him  to  withdraw  it 
within  a  year.  The  Test  Act  supervened  in  1673. 
Neither  the  use  of  the  prerogative  nor  occasional 
personal  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  king 
arrested  the  fall  of  Presbyterianism ;  and  the 
efforts  of  James  vil.  and  II.  produced  no  better 
result.  The  Presbyterians  distrusted  Indulgences 
which  showed  Koman  Catholicism  an  equal  kind- 
ness with  themselves.  On  the  accession  of  WUliam 
III.  they  could  not  secure  ascendancy  nor  even  a 
working  compromise  with  Episcopacy,  b>it  only 
toleration.  Between  1660  and  1690  Presbyterian- 
ism and  Congregationalism  had  drawn  together  in 
the  wildernessof  persecution — amovementapparent 
in  local  working  agreements  and  in  a  lowering  of 
Presbyterian  Calvinism.  Socinianism  became  rife  ; 
and  in  17'27  the  ministers  of  the  '  Three  Denom- 
inations'  (Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  and 
Baptist)  formed  an  organization.  The  Presby- 
terians who  remained  steadfast  were  few  except 
in  the  north.  During  the  time  of  nonconformist 
revival  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Presby- 
terians were  of  more  intellectual  than  spiritual 
account,  and  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  liberty  about  1780.  Before 
1843  there  were  in  England  Presbyterians  con- 
nected with  the  Established  and  with  other 
Churches  of  Scotland — the  first  of  these  bodies 
retains  its  affiliation  up  to  the  present,  while  the 
others  in  1876  united  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  which  has  12  Presbyteries  and  nearly 
400  congregations  with  missions  in  China. 

(b)  Scotland. — Turning  now  to  Scotland,  we  find 
that  the  theocracy  which  had  existed  in  1638 — a 
narrow  theocracy  with  presbytery  and  the  covenant 
in  place  of  Christianity,  hating  alike  prelacy  and 
prelate,  false  faith  and  false  believer,  episcopacy 
and  independency — had  received  a  rude  shaking  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Worse  was  to  follow 
under  Charles  II.  The  Restoration  fell  heavily 
upon  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  as  upon  English.  In 
1661  the  servile  Scottish  parliament  enacted  the 
royal  supremacy  in  all  causes,  and  in  1662  passed 
the  Act  Rescissory,  which,  by  undoing  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  previous  twenty-seven  years,  destroyed 
at  a  blow  ail  the  work  of  the  Covenanting  period. 
The  Presbyterians  discovered  all  too  soon  how 
easily  Charles  II.  could  sacrifice  his  promises  to 
his  inclination  or  interest.  Episcopacy  was  re- 
established in  1662 ;  ministers  were  outed  and 
replaced  by  curates,  whose  characters,  in  many 
cases,  as  ill  fitted  them  as  their  scholarship  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  had  been  deprived.  The 
outed  ministers  and  their  flocks  took  to  holding 
conventicles  ;  the  system  of  dragooning  them  into 
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compliance  began,  and,  as  feeling  on  both  sides 
was  exasperated,  the  situation  in  Scotland  grew 
steadily  worse.  Previous  experience  made  the 
Presbyterians  chary  of  attempted  compromise, 
and  such  Acts  of  Indulgence  as  were  passed  did 
little  to  mollify  the  growing  bitterness.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  Test  Acts  and  the  like,  abuses 
of  justice,  persecution  of  the  most  odious  kind,  the 
doings  of  a  Claverhouse  in  the  field  and  a  Mackenzie 
in  the  forum,  torture,  imprisonment,  proscription, 
death.  It  is  little  wonder  if  we  find,  on  the  other, 
wild  fanaticism  and  rebellion  mingling  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  and  an  endurance  that  some- 
times rise  to  the  sublime.  After  the  unsuccessful 
rebellion  of  1679,  when  the  victory  of  Drumclog 
was  eclipsed  by  the  defeat  of  Bothwell  Brig,  dis- 
sensions broke  out  among  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters, and  the  fanatical  societies  came  into 
existence  with  their  Apologetic  Declarations,  their 
fondness  for  the  OT  as  a  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
enemies,  and  their  desperate  anticipation  of  what 
the  English  Revolution  achieved  ten  years  later. 
In  the  la.«t  few  years  of  Charles's  reign  the  perse- 
cution grew  so  fierce  that  the  name  of  '  Killing 
Times '  has  been  applied  to  the  period  ;  but  the 
triumph  of  the  Presbyterians  came  not  long  after, 
when  James  vil.  and  II.  was  deposed  in  favour  of 
William  III.  Even  then  the  issue  hung  in  the 
balance  for  some  time  ;  but  the  sensitiveness  of 
William  III.  to  public  opinion,  coupled  with  the 
influence  of  Carstares,  decided  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  Since  1690  no 
Scottish  Presbyterian  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  the  name.  It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  sufferings  of  the  period  from  1662  to  1690. 
Much  of  the  country  remained  quiet  -.  Kirk- 
Sessiona,  Presbyteries,  and  Synods  continued  to 
function  under  the  bishops  ;  the  old  Creed  and 
worship  were  little  interfered  with  ;  the  bishops 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  worldly  pomp ;  and  a 
large  pro|K)rtion  of  the  people  had  no  objection  to 
some  features  of  Episcopacy.  But  where  real 
antagonism  existed,  as  in  Galloway  and  In  Fife, 
persecution  steadily  rendered  it  worse ;  incidents 
like  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  the 
punishments  which  followed  it  could  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  the  Covenanting  and  anti-Erastian  element 
was  too  severely  antagonized  ever  to  be  reconciled  : 
and  the  sullerings  under  Charles  ii.  have  scored 
their  mark  deep  upon  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland.  To  this  day  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  old  Scottish  Presbylerian  looks  upon  anything 
that  savours  in  the  least  of  Episcopalianism 
remains  a  heritage  from  Coven.inting  times. 

After  the  establishment  of  I'resbyteri.inism  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  as  l)etween  Church  and 
State  continued  to  be  a  source  of  strife,  but  the 
political  sense  of  William  III.  rendered  easier  the 
smoothing  over  of  ditliculties.  The  last  martyr  to 
die  the  victim  of  opposed  religious  convictions  was 
Aikenhead  in  1697  :  the  same  year  saw  in  force 
for  the  first  time  the  educational  idea.s  of  the 
.Scottish  Reformers  —  the  educational  fruits  of 
Episcopal  enterj>rise  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1033  having  fallen  into  decay  under  Charles  ii. 
PreHbyterianism  by  degrees  justified  its  establish- 
ment in  .Scotland,  its  victory  being  largely  helped 
by  the  contrast  of  its  loyalty  in  the  '  Fifteen  '  and 
the  '  Forty-five,'  with  the  undoubted  Stuart 
sympathies  of  its  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic 
rivals.  Moreover,  a  better  feeling  grew  up  be- 
twi-en  the  op|iosing  liodies,  so  that  Archbishop 
Dcniiton  of  Cantorbury,  in  a  delate  in  the  Knglisli 
Hoiine  of  Ixirdn  on  the  Act  securing  Scottish 
Pntsbytflrianifini,  could  say  that 

'  he  h»A  iKi  wTupIw  bKftlnNt  ratifvliiff,  approving,  and  conflrnilntc 
It  within  Ihp  botirirU  of  HrotUnd;  he  thoiiirht  the  nurrow 
notion!  of  Alt  CburchM  hft't  tiem  Ihetr  nilri,  nnd  hp  helleved 


Itie  Church  of  ScoUand  to  l>e  as  true  a  Protestant  Church  as  Oi'' 
CInirch  of  England  though  he  could  not  sav  it  was  so  perfect* 
(\^■.  Carstares,  State-papers,  Edinbur^'h,  1774,759,  7tiC). 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1712  lent  the  sanction  of  law 
to  the  new  spirit  of  peacefulness  ;  but  the  successful 
issue  of  the  struggle  with  Episcopacy  did  not,  any 
more  than  the  victory  over  Roman  Catholicism, 
end  the  troubles  of  the  Scottish  Church,  for,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Patronage  Act  introduced  a  new 
cause  of  discord  which  rent  the  Church  in  pieces. 
The  first  Book  of  Discipline  had  advocated  the 
popular  election  of  ministers  ;  patronage,  with  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
disputed  cases,  was  decreed  by  parliament  in  1567. 
Patronage  was  abolished  in  1649,  restored  in  lt>60, 
abolished  in  1690,  and  now  restored  in  1712 — from 
which  time  onwards  this  ancient  cause  of  strife 
a.ssumes  the  position  of  chief  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  Church  of  Scotlaml.  From  time  to  time  also 
the  old  question  of  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
is  raised.  The  result  is  to  make  the  Church 
history  of  Scotland  for  the  past  two  centuries  a 
perfect  kaleidoscope  of  sep.arating  and  reuniting 
sects.  During  all  that  period  the  C  hureh  remained 
singularly  free  from  doctrinal  troubles  of  any 
sort ;  the  '  Marrow '  case  about  1720,  the  Simson 
case  of  1729,  and  the  Leechraan  case  of  1744  re- 
present all  the  heresy  troubles  of  the  Church  until 
very  recent  times  :  but  already  in  1733  secession 
was  at  work.  Troubles  arose  over  the  working  of 
the  Patronage  Act — troubles  encouraged  by  the 
indefinite  practice  of  a  perfectly  definite  law — and 
the  strife  between  patron  and  people  tended  always 
to  be  fought  out  on  the  higher  ground  of  spiritual 
verstts  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Erskines,  after 
taking  the  definite  step  of  constituting  the 
'Associate  Presbytery,'  refused  the  concessions 
made  to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  of  17.'*4, 
and  would  not  re-enter  the  Church  which  thus 
sought  to  make  amends  for  their  ejection  ;  their 
final  ejection  by  the  General  Assembly  of  174ti 
confirmed  their  secession.  Previous  to  this  their 
'Judicial  Testimony'  of  1736  had  recalled  all  the 
old  Covenanting  bitterness ;  and,  after  the  Cani- 
buslang  'Wark'  and  the  visits  of  Whitefield  in 
1741  and  1742,  they  produced  *  The  Declaration, 
Piotestiition  and  Testimony  of  the  Sutleriug 
Remnant  of  the  aiiti-l'i'pish,  anti-Lutheran,  anti- 
Prelatic,  anti-Whilelieldian,  anti-Erastian,  anti- 
sectarian,  true  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,' 
etc. — a  document  whose  character  is  suHiciently 
indicated  by  its  title.  In  1746,  when  the  '  Forty- 
five'  had  definitely  failed,  the  Associate  Synod 
it.sell  split  in  two  over  the  question  of  taking  the 
Burgess  Oath,  and  liurghcr  and  anti-burgher  ex- 
communicated each  the  other  in  1747. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  patronage  continued 
to  agitate  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  divided 
into  the  'moderate'  and  'evangelical'  parties. 
Both  objected  to  patronage ;  but  the  moderates 
believed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law, 
while  the  evangelical  party  attached  greater  import- 
ance to  the  popular  cjill.  Disputed  settlements 
resulted,  often  attended  by  painful  scenes,  and, 
as  a  consenucnce  of  one  such  ilisputed  election, 
Thomas  (iillcspie,  who  had  been  deposed  for  re- 
fusing to  lussisl  at  the  ordination  of  an  unpopular 
presentee  to  Inverkeithing,  formed  with  'riiomas 
Boston  and  Thimias  ("oilier  in  1761  the  '  Presbytery 
of  Relief.'  Another  sect  was  thus  launched  upon 
its  career,  but  the  kindly  attitude  of  (iillespic 
towards  tlie  Kslablishment  and  his  desire  to  get 
back  to  it  contrast  most  favourably  with  the 
determineil  hostility  of  the  Erskines.  The  moder- 
ates had  the  Imst  of  the  battle  within  tlii^  C^hurch  : 
but  their  ascendancy  was  purchasi-d  at  the  cost  ol 
increased  dissent;  for,  in  1764,  there  were  12(' 
meeting-houses   in  Scotland,  served   by   minister- 
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lor  wliom  the  people  had  forsaken  unpopular 
presentees  and  parish  churches,  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  patronage  law  seemed  of  set 
purpose  to  aggravate  the  popular  opposition.  The 
moderates  certainly  paciiiea  the  Church,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  painful  scenes  only  too  common  at 
unpopular  settlements;  by  1770  the  people  had 
learned  either  to  submit  quietly  orto  secede  quietly, 
but  secession  was  more  frequent  than  submission. 
William  Ilobertson,  who  led  the  moderate  party  to 
victory,  was  one  of  a  group  of  brilliant  men  who 
adorned  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time  ; 
among  others  may  be  named  John  Home,  the 
iiuthor  of  the  tragedy  of  Douqlas,  George  Campbell, 
who  answered  Hume,  and  Thomas  Reid,  who 
answered  Locke.  One  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
moderates  was  an  improvement  in  the  literary  ! 
quality  of  Scottish  pulpit  work.  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  burghers 
split  into  two — the  Old  Lights  and  the  New  Lights 
— over  the  question  of  the  Covenant  and  the  powers 
of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  the  anti-burghers  also 
divided  into  two  Synods  over  the  question  of  the 
civil  magistrate  ;  and,  as  the  Cameronians,  in  their 
new  Macmillanite  form,  contrary  to  expectation, 
remained  aloof  from  the  secession,  forming  the 
'Reformed  Presbytery '  in  1743  and  renewing  the 
Covenants  tor  the  la.st  time  in  1745,  the  Church  in 
Scotland  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century. 

The  end  of  that  century  witnessed  important 
changes— the  slackening  of  the  anti-popish  spirit, 
the  beginning  of  debates  concerning  creed-sub- 
scription, the  shifting  of  population  with  the  re- 
sult.'.nt  need  for  new  churches,  the  rise  of  a 
missionary  spirit  and  of  a  sentiment  of  greater 
catholicity.  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829 
and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  wore  symptoms  of  a 
wave  of  liberalism,  which  liad  its  ettect  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church's  sore  was  still 
patronage,  and  from  1832  onwards  overtures  began 
to  pour  in  from  Presbyteries,  asking  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Call  to  its  old  place.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1833  threw  out  the  Veto  Act,  which 
conferred  upon  the  majority  of  heads  of  families 
in  any  church  the  power  to  veto  the  appointment 
of  any  presentee  on  reasonable  grounds — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  powerful  support  of  Thomas 
Chalmers.  But  this  was  the  last  victory  of  the 
moderates,  who  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  Veto  Act  and  the  Chapels  Act  the  following 
year.  Ten  years  of  strife  supervened.  A  number 
of  causes  ciUbres  brought  the  Assembly  and  the 
Court  of  Session  into  violent  conflict,  and  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
Assembly  to  pass  such  Acts.  The  Claim  of  Right 
of  1842  took  very  high  ground  in  regard  to  spiritual 
independence,  and  nothing  less  than  total  abolition 
of  patronage,  with  complete  independence  of  the 
civil  power,  became  the  claim  of  tVo  extreme  '  non- 
intrusionist '  party.  The  quarrel  over  patronage 
had  developed  into  the  old  quarrel  over  jurisdiction, 
and  in  1843  occurred  the  great  secession  known  as 
the  Disruption.  Out  of  1203  ministers,  451  left 
die  Church.  In  1874  patronage  was  abolished  ; 
but  the  Churches  in  Scotland  still  continue  their 
separate  existence,  though  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  better  things.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of 
nearly  a.  century  past  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
towards  the  re-union  of  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  To  take  the  more  important 
examples,  in  1820  the  two  bodies  of  Old  and  Ne\\ 
Lights  coalesced  into  the  United  Secession  Church  ; 
and,  by  the  union  of  that  body  with  the  Relief 
SjTiod  in  1847,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  brought  into  existence.  Thus  the  Secession 
Church  became  the  pioneer  of  union  ;  and  in  1900 
was   consummated    the    wider    union    of    United 


Presbyterian  Church  and  Free  Church  into  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  A  remnant  re- 
fused to  enter  the  new  Church,  and  was  declared 
after  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  the 
legal  Free  Cliurch.  The  latest  statistics  show  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  16  Synods,  84  Presby- 
teries, 1442  parish  churches,  63  chapels  with  ordained 
ministers,  201  mission  or  preaching  stations,  718,719 
communicants,  2149  Sunday  Schools  with  19,662 
teachers  and  218,702  scholars,  adult  classes  number- 
ing 59,091  scholars,  and  a  Christian  liberality  of 
£555,116,  16s.  lOd.  per  annum.  The  United  Free 
Church  has  12  Synods,  64  Presbyteries,  1565  congre- 
gations, and  18  congregational  missions  with  or- 
dained ministers;  communicants  number  512,003, 
Sunday  Schools  2224  with  24,055  teachers  and  223,559 
scholars,  adult  classes  2018  with  77,666  pupils  ;  and 
the  annual  income  is  £  1 ,046,049,  8s.  4d.  In  addition 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  Synod  in  England,  a 
Presbytery  in  British  Guiana,  and  missions  in 
Africa,  India,  and  China,  while  the  United  Free 
Church  has  Presbyteries  in  the  Italian  and  Iberian 
peninsulas  and  missions  in  India,  Manchuiia, 
Africa,  and  the  W.  Indies.  The  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  4  Synods,  13  Presbyteries,  and  about 
160  congregations  (many  of  them  vacant)  with  a 
mission  in  Africa.  Of  the  smaller  bodies,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  in  full 
communion  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Chnrches  of  America  and  Ireland,  has  11  con- 
gregations, and  the  Synod  of  United  Original 
Seceders  has  4  Presbyteries,  26  congregations,  and 
a  mission  in  India. 

4.  Ireland. — Presbyterianisni  in  Ireland  took  its 
rise  among  the  colonists  who  were  settled  in  Ulster 
after  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  early  17th 
century.  These  settlers  were  mainly  of  Scottish 
birth ;  and,  as  Episcopacy  was  just  then  enjoying 
one  of  its  brief  triumphs  in  Scotland,  Ireland 
received  her  fair  share  of  exiled  Scottish  ministers. 
Thus  the  spread  of  Presbyterianism  was  rapid. 
The  Anglican  Churchmen,  poorly  supported  from 
England,  could  not  in  any  case  have  made  effective 
opposition ;  as  it  was,  following  the  lead  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  they  welcomed  the  Scottish 
ministers,  and  for  a  time  Presbyterian  and  Angli- 
can worked  amicably  together.  Under  the  new 
conditions  the  original  evil  repute  of  the  Ulster 
colonists  was  gradually  lived  down  ;  but  the  grow- 
ing success  of  Presbyterianism  at  length  aroused 
the  antagonism  of  the  bishops,  who,  forsaking  the 
spirit  of  Ussher  for  that  of  Laud,  secured,  for  the 
time  being,  the  suppression  of  Irish  Presbyterian- 
ism. The  process  was  complete  by  1636.  Five 
years  later  Scottish  troops  were  sent  into  the 
country  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion ; 
and,  as  the  completion  of  their  task  demanded  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Ireland,  the  chaplains  of  the 
force  were  ame  to  re-introduce  Presbyterianism. 
A  Presbytery  was  formed  at  Carrickfergus  on  10th 
June  1642,  and  within  twenty  years  the  Church 
numbered  5  Presbyteries,  80  congregations,  and  70 
ministers.  Tiiis  brief  period  of  rapid  expansion 
was  followed  by  a  century  of  persecution,  which 
was  interrupted  by  a  sliort  space  of  toleration  and 
the  institution  of  the  Regium  Donum  under  William 
III.,  only  to  be  resumed  under  Queen  Anne  by  the 
Test  Act  of  1704.  The  results  were  made  apparent 
in  a  steady  stream  of  American  emigration,  which 
drained  Ireland  of  vast  numbers  of  her  best  citizens  ; 
but  not  till  near  1800  was  the  obnoxious  Act  of 
1704  cancelled  ;  and  even  since  tlien  Irish  Presby- 
terianism has  enjoyed  freedom  rather  than  privi- 
leges. 

Two  controversies  have  agitated  the  Church. 
The  first  of  these  gathered  round  the  New  Light 
movement,  which,  beginning  in  1709  as  a  revolt 
against  creed-subscription,  resulted  in  a  wide-spread 
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laxity  of  doctrine.  The  movement  was  not  de- 
cisively checked  till  about  1750,  when  the  arrival 
from  Scotland  of  a  sufficient  number  of  rigidly 
orthodox  seceders  turned  the  tide.  The  Arian 
controversy  broke  out  in  the  earlj*  half  of  the  19th 
cent.,  and,  after  a  ten  years'  battle,  Henry  Cooke, 
a  prominent  figure  on  the  ortliodox  side,  forced 
matters  to  a  decision  in  1829.  The  secession  of 
only  17  ministers  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
triumph  of  orthodoxy.  There  followed  in  1840  a 
union  between  the  Secession  Synod  and  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  and  gradually  the  scattered  congregations 
of  the  south  and  east  came  in,  till,  in  1854,  there 
was  only  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
From  that  time  onwards  progress  has  been  rapid 
in  every  department  of  Church  work.  The  Regium 
Donum  was  discontinued  in  1869  ;  but  the  loss  has 
been  more  than  balanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
Sustentation  Fund  to  the  interest  on  the  commuta- 
tion of  life-interests.  The  Irish  Church  has  been 
of  great  influence,  especially  in  Ulster,  where 
powerful  opposition  has  had  to  he  faced,  but  also 
wherever  Ulstermen  have  congregated  abroad.  It 
numbers  at  present  36  Presbyteries,  562  congrega- 
tions, 653  ministers,  and  over  100,000  communicants. 

5.  Wales.  —  Alone  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  Uritish  Empire,  the  Welsh  Church 
owes  nothing  to  Scotland.  Its  formation  resulted 
from  an  evangelical  movement  within  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  was  begun  by  Howell  Harris  in 
1735.  As  the  movement  grew  and  spread,  societies 
were  formed,  and  the  treatment  meted  out  to  those 
societies  by  the  Established  Church  at  length  drove 
them  to  separatist  courses.  The  unwillingness  of 
the  episco|iate  finally  forced  the  societies  to  seek 
ordination  for  their  pastors  elsewhere  j  and,  after 
they  had  adopted  the  practice  of  ordination  by 
presbyters  (1811),  the  society  organization  speedily 
developed  into  a  strong  Presbyterian  Church  which 
has  nearly  200,000  members  to-day.  There  is  also 
a  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  .\iiierioa  with  over  13,000  communicants. 

6.  France. — Early  in  the  16th  cent,  a  movement 
of  reform  had  begun  in  France  under  the  impulse 
of  the  New  Learning.  Francis  I.,  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  the  Keiiaissance,  was  keenly  interested, 
and  the  movement  was  fostered  by  men  of  weight 
and  learning  like  Jacques  Leffevre,  Briconnet,  and 
Cuill.iume  Karel,  and  by  women  of  position  like 
.Margaret  of  Navarre.  The  prospects  of  reform 
were  bright  enough,  nntil  the  outbreak  of  Martin 
l.uther  alarmed  tlie  Church  in  France  as  elsewhere. 
Francis  pa-sscd  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
reform,  and  from  1535  Protestantism  was  pro- 
scribed. Yet,  during  the  persecutions  under 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  Protestantism  continued 
to  make  headway  in  France  ;  and,  aa  this  was  due 
mainly  U>  the  inlluence  of  the  exiled  Calvin,  who, 
from  (Jeneva,  poured  into  his  fatherland  a  stendy 
stream  of  letters  and  messengers,  it  was  the 
Calvinist  form  of  I'mteslantism  that  gradually 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  country.  In  1555 
La  Ferri^rc,  a  noble  Frenchman,  who  desired 
baptism  for  his  child,  but  could  not  visit  Ccneva 
for  the  purpose,  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  ))cr- 
Kuading  his  immediate  circle  of  friends  lo  cIimI 
La  Kivi^re,  one  of  their  number,  as  |)ast<ir,  ami 
thus  form  a  congregation.  So  rapidly  was  this 
example  copied  that,  in  the  three  years  following, 
'.J(XM)  congregations  were  formed  throughout  France. 
Church  and  king  liiul  hitherto  seen  in  Protestant- 
ism  no  more  than  religious  nonconformity;  I  hoy 
now  began  to  diMcern  in  it  a  iioliticnl  nii'naei^  iin 
well,  anil  iwrKccution  was  redouiiled.  <Jn  the  other 
hand,  a»i  the  result  of  a  discussion  at  Poitiers,  the 
Keformcd  Church  in  Paris  summoned  delegates 
from  all  over  Franco  to  a  meeting  in  the  capital  ; 
and    l.'Wt  clelegatOK,  aHsembling  in  duo  course  in  a 


private  house  in  the  Faul)Ourg  St.  Germain,  con- 
stituted themselves  the  First  National  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  F'rance  (26th  May  1559). 
They  adopted  a  Calvinist  Creed  (the  Confessio 
Gallica),  and,  with  such  changes  as  the  different 
conditions  rendered  necessary,  reproduced  in  their 
constitution  the  polity  of  Geneva.  Each  con- 
gregation had  a  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons ;  but 
the  Genevan  practice  was  departed  from  by  re- 
garding the  diaconate  as  a  spiritual  office,  and 
admitting  the  deacons  to  a  seat  in  the  Consistory 
which  directed  congregational  affairs.  The  first 
set  of  these  officials  in  each  church  was  chosen  by 
popular  election,  but  subsequently  such  gaps  as 
might  occur  were  filled  by  tlie  Consistory  ;  and  this 
'  aristocratic '  method  of  election  was  long  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  popular  opposition.  To  bind 
the  congregations  together,  provision  was  made 
for  a  gradation  of  Church  courts.  Provincial 
Synods,  composed  of  all  the  pastors  within  the 
bounds,  with  one  elder  or  deacon  from  each  con- 
gregation, were  to  meet  twice  a  year,  in  order  to 
decide  upon  appeals  from  congregations,  to  arrange 
and  effect  the  translation  of  pastors,  and  generally 
to  administer  all  competent  affairs.  General 
Synods,  representing  the  whole  Church,  and  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  Consistories,  were 
to  be  held  as  need  arose.  As  time  revealed  defects 
in  the  sj'stem,  means  were  devised  to  remedy  these. 
A  Colloque — the  analogue  of  the  Presbytery — was 
inserted  between  the  congregational  Consistory 
and  the  Provincial  Synod  ;  and,  by  the  additional 
arrangement  that  delegates  to  the  National  Synod 
should  he  commissioned  by  the  Provincial  Synod 
instead  of  the  Consistory,  the  Church  was  provided 
with  a  compact  conciliar  organization,  which  fitted 
it  to  play  a  part  in  the  political  sphere. 

The  Cliurch  had  now  a  definite  constitution  ;  its 
members  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  '  Hugue- 
nots'  (['/.«.]  probably  Eidgenossen,  'oath-com- 
panions '),  and  it  fountl  itself  definitely  linked  with 
the  party  whose  chiefs  were  Anthony,  King  of 
Navarre,  Louis,  Duke  of  Gondii,  and  Admiral 
Coligny,  as  against  their  political  and  religious 
opponents,  headed  by  the  Guises,  Duke  and 
Cardinal.  Henry  II.  died  in  1559,  the  year  of  the 
first  National  Synod  ;  and  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  tool  of  the  Guise 
faction,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  do  serious 
mischief.  During  the  minority  of  his  successor, 
Charles  IX.,  the  regency  was  in  the  hands  of 
Catlierine  de  Medici,  who  pursued  the  policy  of 
playing  otl'  the  two  parties  in  the  realm  one  against 
the  other.  The  Colloque  of  Poissy  ( 1561 ),  at  which 
Beza  pleaded  the  cause  of  Protestantism  with  an 
eloquence  that  drew  a  reluctant  tribute  from  his 
opponents,  was  a  consequence  of  this  policy;  and 
the  result  of  the  conference  was  the  tolerant  Edict 
of  St.  (Jermain  (1.562).  liut  in  March  of  that  year 
a  massacre  of  I'rotestants,  inaugurated  at  Vassy 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  transferred  the  issue  from 
the  council-chamber  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  thirty  years  France  was  torn  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  civil  wars.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party  enjoyed  almost  invariably  the  military 
superiority,  but  the  Huguenots  were  always  for- 
midable enough  to  extract  good  terms  even  from 
defeat  and  to  renew  the  contest  as  need  or  oppor- 
tunity arose.  SometimeH,  indeed,  the  Crown  seemed 
about  to  lend  them  definite  support,  as,  e.g.,  in 
1571-72,  when  C^oligny  was  all  ))owerful  at  court, 
and  the  F.nglish  marriage  projecl  and  the  union 
nclually  arningeil  between  Ileniy  of  Navarre  and 
the  king's  sister  were  ilevised  (o  i-ement  the  alii 
ance  between  Protestantism  and  the  (.'rown.  Rut 
the  regent  feared  undue  I'rotestant  inlluence  no 
less  than  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  Guises; 
and  the  n'action   from  this  brief  period  of  friendli 
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ness  took  the  shape  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (24th  Aug.  1672).  Except  in  Rome  and 
in  Madrid  this  horrid  butchery  excited  universal 
disgust ;  and,  as  a  result  of  it  and  of  the  renewed 
civil  war  which  followed,  a  large  moderate  party 
began  to  form  in  France.  Toleration,  however, 
had  the  same  effect  upon  the  extreme  Roman 
Catholics  as  persecution  upon  the  Protestants,  viz. 
an  increase  of  zeal  ;  and  war,  conducted  by  leagues 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  each  affiliated 
with  sympathetic  foreign  powers,  continued  to 
distract  the  unhappy  country.  At  length,  in  1588, 
Henry  III.,  seeing  in  the  Guises  the  chief  disturbers 
of  the  peace  and  the  chief  menace  to  the  royal 
power,  took  the  desperate  step  of  having  the  duke 
and  the  cardinal  assassinated  ;  and  the  support  of 
the  Crown  might,  as  a  consequence,  have  passed 
speedily  and  definitely  to  the  Protestant  side,  but 
for  the  assassination  of  the  king  in  his  turn  by 
a  fanatical  Jesuit  emissary  (1589).  Henry  of 
Navarre,  leader  of  the  Huguenots  since  the  death 
of  Coligny  in  the  great  massacre,  was  now  king ; 
but,  while  he  could  and  did  win  victories  in  the 
field,  he  could  not,  so  long  as  he  remained  Protes- 
tant, conquer  so  definitely  as  to  pacify  France. 
Accordingly,  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  (20th 
.July  1593)  and,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins  had 
ended  a  war  with  Spain  which  united  all  France 
for  a  common  object,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598) 
was  issued.  The  Protestants  were  given  the  right 
of  public  worship,  except  in  Paris  and  a  few  other 
places ;  they  still  had  to  recognize  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  their  own  mem- 
bers had  full  civil  and  political  rights ;  and  they 
were  given,  besides  an  annual  grant,  full  control 
of  such  towns  and  fortresses  as  had  been  in  their 
possession  the  year  before  the  Edict.  In  many 
ways  the  Reformed  Church  had  sufl'ered  during 
the  civi'  vars :  the  absence  of  many  members  in 
the  held  had  woefully  reduced  the  livings  of  the 
clergy,  the  number  of  congregations  had  shrunk 
from  2150  to  763,  the  influence  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
as  leader  was  in  sad  and  unspiritual  contrast  to 
that  of  Coligny.  But  the  constitutional  frame- 
work of  the  Church  had  been  well  looked  to,  and 
altogether  15  National  Synods  had  been  held 
during  the  wars.  At  one  of  these,  held  in  La 
Rochelle  (1571)  under  the  moderatorship  of  Beza, 
the  Creed  and  constitution  of  1559  had  been  revised 
and  renewed,  and  Presbyterian  government  form- 
ally adopted  during  the  brief  sunshine  of  royal 
favour.  Thus,  though  the  growth  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  checked,  owing  to  many  of  the 
Huguenot  nobility  and  gentlemen  following  the 
king's  lead  and  turning  Roman  Catholic,  a  strong 
body  remained  staunch,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Church's  wealth  was  some  compensation  for  its 
slower  increase  in  numbers.  The  grant  of  43,000 
crowns  per  annum  was  devoted  to  the  foundation 
and  upkeep  of  theological  colleges  at  Montauban 
and  Saumur,  and  the  independence  of  the  French 
Church  was  rendered  complete.  After  Henry's 
death  in  1610  his  work  as  a  statesman  was  taken 
ui)  by  Richelieu,  but  Richelieu's  fear  of  the 
H  uguenots  as  a  possible  menace  to  the  royal  power 
gave  his  religious  policy  a  reactionary  character. 
An  expedition  was  sent  against  B6arn,  which  had 
been  a  Protestant  stronghold  for  sixty  years,  and 
a  massacre  of  Protestants  resulted  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Catholicism.  In  1623  it  was  decreed 
that  a  royal  commissioner  must  be  present  at  all 
meetings  of  the  National  Synod  to  ensure  that 
none  but  strictly  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be 
discussed.  The  policy  culminated  in  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  La  Rochelle,  which  was 
refused  ;  but  the  city  was  forced  to  capitulate 
after  a  year's  resistance  (1628),  and,  with  the 
capture  of  the  sadly-reduced  stronghold,  the  politi- 
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cal  power  of  the  Huguenots  disappeared.  There- 
after the  Provincial  Synods  were  suppressed  ;  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  all  organization  told 
heavily  upon  the  individual  congregations.  The 
Huguenot  nobles  were  tempted  with  offices  and 
political  preferment,  the  pastors  were  tempted 
with  higher  stipends ;  and  many  yielded  to  tliese 
temptations.  Under  Louis  xiv.  and  Mazarin  the 
process  was  carried  on  :  CoUoques  were  suppressed 
in  1657,  and  in  1659  the  Synod  of  Louaun  was 
informed  by  the  royal  commissioner  that  Synods 
would  be  held  in  future  only  if  the  king  considered 
it  expedient  —  which  of  course  the  king  never 
afterwards  did.  Yet,  up  to  the  death  of  Mazarin 
in  1661,  the  Huguenots  continued  to  be  numerous  ; 
for  their  commercial  honesty  enjoyed  no  less  repute 
than  their  commercial  skill,  and,  realizing  their 
economic  value  to  the  nation,  Mazarin  did  not 
push  them  to  extremity.  But  he  had  deprived 
them  of  their  last  shred  of  organization,  and,  after 
his  death,  the  king  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  Catholic  bigots,  who  used  the  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  Huguenots.  Bribery  again  did  its 
work,  backed  now  by  the  exclusion  from  office  of 
all  Huguenots ;  converts  to  Protestantism  were 
banished,  while  converts  to  Catholicism  were  held 
in  honour,  and  their  former  pastors  forbidden  even 
to  speak  to  them.  Protestant  children  were  kid- 
napped in  great  numbers  by  Catholic  priests,  to  be 
reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  parents  had 
no  redress.  About  1681  the  practice  began  of  con- 
verting Huguenots  by  quartering  upon  them  troops 
of  dragoons,  whose  iniquities  and  licence  were 
connived  at.  The  desperate  Protestants  at  length 
took  to  emigration  as  a  relief  from  their  troubles  ; 
but,  after  about  50,000  had  got  away,  a  royal 
edict  stopped  even  that  loophole  of  escape.  Fin- 
ally on  22nd  Oct.  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
formally  revoked.  All  Protestant  ministers  were 
to  leave  France  within  fourteen  days,  all  Protes- 
tant churches  and  schools  were  to  be  closed,  and 
the  children,  after  baptism  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  If 
any  of  the  unhappy  people  were  caught  in  the 
attempt  to  flee  the  country,  the  men  were  sent  to 
the  galleys  and  the  women  to  prison,  for  life ; 
seven  months  later  the  penalty  was  altered  to 
death.  Nevertheless,  some  250,000  made  good 
their  escape  to  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and 
America,  and  by  forcing  them  to  flee  France  com- 
mitted economic  suicide.  In  Toulouse,  e.g.,  only 
one-tenth  of  the  skilled  silk-workers  remained, 
and,  from  first  to  last,  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  of 
France's  best  citizens  were  lost  to  her  by  senseless 
persecution.  A  small  remnant  held  out  in  the 
C6venms,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  the  hard,  uncertain  life  and  the  lack 
of  educated  pastors  gave  rise  to  wild  fanaticism. 
Like  all  fanatics,  these  Camisards  {q.v.)  endured 
and  fought  well ;  with  a  total  strength  of  10,000 
desperate  men  they  held  out  during  a  three  years' 
war  against  all  the  troops  that  France  sent  against 
them,  and  not  till  1715  did  the  royal  power  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  persecution  had  done  its 
work.  But  persecuted  heresy  dies  hard,  and  in 
the  same  year  began  the  work  of  Hugiienot  re- 
organization under  Antoine  Court.  He  was  tin- 
ally  forced  to  flee  the  country  when  his  growing 
success  attracted  attention  ;  but  from  Lausanne 
he  continued  to  send  trained  pastors  and  to  direct 
operations.  Persecution  hindered  the  work,  but 
could  not  stop  it ;  the  Huguenots  increased  in 
numbers,  and  spread  their  organization  far  beyond 
the  Cevennes.  Finally,  when  Voltaire  had  made 
religious  indifference  the  fashion,  the  Protestants 
received  their  civil  rights  in  1787,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion shortly  afterwards  restored  their  religious 
rights  as  well ;  but  very  soon  the  orgy  of  secularism 
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which  supervened  drove  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike  into  the  wilderness.  Kobespierre's  death, 
however,  brought  saner  counsels,  and  Protestant- 
ism received  in  1795  the  foil  measure  of  liberty 
which  she  has  since  enjoyed.  Napoleon,  from  the 
absolutist  standpoint,  greatly  nioditied  the  Presby- 
terian constitution  of  the  Church  in  his  enactment 
of  8th  April  1802.  Congregational  Consistories 
and  National  Synods  were  abolished.  Congrega- 
tions were  grouped  into  consistorial  churches,  each 
consisting  of  6u00  souls,  and  the  Consistory  for 
each  was  composed  of  all  the  pastors  in  the  group, 
together  with  6  to  12  elders,  who  were  chosen  from 
among  the  principal  tax-payers.  Five  such  con- 
sistorial churches  were  grouped  into  a  Synod 
circle,  and  these  Synods  were  made  up  of  one 
pastor  and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  ;  they 
required  State  permission  to  meet,  anil  a  State 
functionary  had  to  be  present  at  their  meetings. 
Indeed,  so  many  were  the  restrictions  that,  during 
Napoleon's  reign,  none  of  those  Synods  met ;  and 
no  Church  court  intervened  between  the  consis- 
torial church  and  the  minister  of  culture.  The 
Keformed  Church,  thus  hampered,  fulfilled  govern- 
ment expectations  by  giving  no  trouble,  but  she 
suB'ered  from  lack  of  organization. 

Yet  Protestantism  grew  in  the  country,  and 
amid  the  excitement  of  1848  a  great  national 
gathering,  with  representatives  present  from  89 
out  of  the  92  consistorial  bodies,  ventured  to  meet 
and  make  an  ellort  at  re-organization.  They  set 
up  the  old  Presbyterian  system  once  more  with 
the  complete  machinery  of  Church  Consistories, 
General  Consistories,  Provincial  Synods,  and 
General  Synods,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  secure<l 
.State  sanction  for  their  proposals,  had  not  a  seces- 
sion occurred  among  them.  During  the  long 
period  of  disorganization  differences  had  grown  up 
unchecked ;  and  friction  immediately  resulted 
from  the  effort  at  closer  organization,  becoming 
acute  over  the  question  of  ilieological  belief.  The 
representatives  of  the  old  theology,  under  Moiiod 
of  Montauban,  seceded,  sacrilicing  State  connexion 
and  State  grant,  and  setting  up  on  a  voluntary 
basis  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches.  Their 
organization  is  a  mixture  of  Ccmgregationalism 
and  Presbyterianisra  ;  and,  though  llieir  numbers 
remain  small  as  compared  with  the  parent  body, 
they  have  increased  to  some  extent  and  are  notable 
for  their  evangelical  zeal.  The  parent  body 
obtained,  within  three  years,  all  that  they  asked 
for  except  the  National  Synod  ;  even  that  they 
obtained  in  1872.  But  the  concession  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  di8|)nte  over  the  framing 
of  a  new  Confession  ;  and  the  government  took 
away  from  the  General  Synod  all  legislative  power. 
Nevertheless,  the  body  continues  to  meet  once 
every  three  years,  and,  if  it  does  no  more,  it  at  least 
represents  the  unity  of  the  Keformed  Church,  and 
crowns  its  organization.  All  ahmg  the  Protestant 
Church  in  France  has  wielded  an  intluence  out  of 
proportion  to  its  numbers ;  and  its  divorce,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  Churches,  from  State 
connexion  should  not  impair  its  future  usefulness. 
It  ha"  always,  like  other  Keformed  ('hurclics,  been 
on  the  side  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  and 
it  wonM  be  interesting  to  investigate  how  much 
nupprexHed  Huguenot  aspiration  found  vent  in  the 
French  Kevolution.  Huguenot  refugees  have  been 
the  best  of  citizens  in  every  land  of  their  adoiition, 
and  the  martyr  Church  of  France  is  enlillcd  to 
occni>v  a  jilace  of  pride  among  its  Itcfornied 
noiglil")iirs.  Hetween  them,  the  two  Kvangeli<^al 
Chur.  In-M  of  Franco  count  about  80,000  membors, 
of  whom  aliout  95  jwr  cent  are  in  the  parent 
lifxiy. 

7.  The  Netherlandi.  —  Tlie  situation  of  the 
Ni'therlands  on  tlm   luirders  of  both  Ciirmnny  and 


France,  together  with  the  comparatively  advanced 
state  of  education  and  independence  of  character 
among  the  Netherlanders,  favoured  the  spread  of 
the  Reformation  in  that  country.  As  early  as  1st 
July  1523  tlie  martyrdom  of  Henry  Voes  and 
John  Esch  at  Brussels  tcstilied  to  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  which,  Lutheran  at  first,  but  later 
markedly  Calvinist,  found  from  the  outset  a  deter- 
mined opponent  in  Charles  v.  The  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  Anabaptists  diiring  a  rising  in  1534 
gave  the  authorities  an  excuse  to  intensify  the  i>er- 
secutiou  ;  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  the 
land,  and  in  1.150  the  anti-Protestant  raovenieni 
culminated  in  a  barbarous  Edict  against  the  pos- 
session of  Protestant  books,  the  reading  or  discus- 
sion of  Scripture,  and  all  connivance  at  such 
offences.  If  a  man  convicted  of  such  oH'ences  re- 
pented of  them,  he  met  death  by  the  sword  ;  a 
woman  in  similar  case  was  Iturieil  alive  ;  any  one 
persisting  in  error  was  burned.  In  spite  of  this 
climax  to  the  measures  of  persecuting  zeal,  and 
the  deatli  in  all  of  30,000  victims  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  v..  Protestantism  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  need  of  a  Creed  and  constitution  began  to 
be  seriously  felt,  especially  in  the  south.  In  l.i59 
Guido  de  Brfes,  who  had  oeen  trained  in  Geneva 
and  England,  drew  up  a  Creed  modelled  on  the 
French  Confession  of  the  same  year.  This  Creed, 
revised  by  Francis  Junius,  developed  into  the  t'on- 
fessio  Belgica  ;  in  1563  a  Synod  at  Antwerp  adopted 
a  Presbyterian  constitution,  and  later,  when  the 
southern  provinces  had  relapsed  into  Romanism, 
this  Creed  and  Confession  were  accepted  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Meanwhile  Charles  v.  had 
abdicated  (1555) ;  but  the  accession  of  Philip  II. 
brought  no  relief  to  the  Protestants.  Philip  in- 
creased the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics 
in  the  Netherlands  from  4  to  14,  made  merciless 
use  of  the  Inquisition,  drafted  troops  into  the 
country,  and  began  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  These 
aggravations  of  the  1550  Edict  gradually  identified 
in  the  popular  consciousness  the  causes  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  Protestantism  developed 
from  ;i  party  into  a  national  movement.  A  giH)dIy 
number  of  the  younger  nobles  forme<l  a  league, 
and  approached  the  regent — the  Uuchess  of  Parma 
— with  the  request  lliat  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Edicts  might  be  witlidrawn.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  a  rescript  from  Spain,  the  regent  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  laws  ;  and  a  great  wave  of  I'rotes- 
tant  enthusiasm  forthwith  swept  the  land.  Huge 
crowds,  thousands  in  number,  assembled  to  hear 
the  Protestant  ministers,  and  the  resultant  enthu- 
siasm found  vent  in  an  outbreak  of  iconoclast 
fanaticism,  which  was  responsible  for  the  wrecking 
of  some  hundreds  of  churches,  but  fortunately 
avoided  the  rejiroach  of  bloodshed.  Philip  re 
taliated  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  the 
country  with  10,000  fresh  troops,  and  he  employed 
the  most  barliarous  moans  to  end  the  revolt.  His 
Council  of  Dislurlrtinces,  by  the  severity  of  ita 
sentences,  soon  earnuil  for  itself  the  name  of  the 
Council  of  Blood.  In  three  months  nearly  2(XK) 
executions  took  place,  and  the  incipient  nrganita- 
tion  of  the  Proi,eatant  Church  was  broken  up  by 
the  death  or  exile  of  the  past.or8.  At  this  stnge 
William  of  Orange,  hitherto  a  Roman  CathoUe 
and  a  loyal  supporter  of  Philip,  wa»  moved  to 
change  Ins  religion  and  his  allegiance  together, 
and  tlien  began  in  earnest  that  struggle  for  inde- 
jiendence  which  issued  in  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  bloody  wars  known  to  history — a  war  which 
lasted,  with  brief  intormiHsions,  till  1009.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  struggle  the  aouthern  provinces  were 
won  ovnr  to  Catliolicism  ;  b\it  in  1579  the  seven 
nortlicrn  provinces,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
linnded   themselves  together,  declared    their  inde- 
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|iendeiice,  and  launched  tlie  Dutch  Republic  upon 
its  career,  electing  William  of  Orange  their  first 
.Stadtliolder.  The  organization  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  shattered  at  Alva's  first  onset,  but  a 
number  of  the  exiled  pastors  had  met  at  Emden  in 
1571  and  framed  a  set  of  Calvinist  articles  against 
Uie  day  of  their  return.  They  took  up  inter  alia 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  they  solved  after  the  usual  Calvinist  fashion. 
But,  when  the  improved  situation  in  Holland  soon 
after  permitted  their  return,  and  they  renewed  tlieir 
Emden  Articles  at  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  (1574), 
the  Stadtholder  and  Council  refused  to  recognize 
these.  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  elements  had 
played  their  part  in  the  moulding  of  the  Dutch 
Keformation  ;  and,  while  the  Calvinist  theology 
was  generally  accepted,  there  were  many,  William 
of  Orange  among  them,  who  were  not  prepared  to 
concede  to  the  Church  the  measure  of  independence 
demanded  by  Calvinism.  William  had  set  before 
himself  the  ideal  of  toleration,  and  he  believed 
that  this  could  best  be  .secured  if  the  State  were 
supreme.  Accordingly,  he  submitted  to  tlie 
Church  in  1576  a  set  of  proposals  wliich  combined 
a  Presbyterian  constitution  with  State  control. 
But  the  Church  rejected  his  proposals  in  their 
turn,  and  counter-proposals  from  the  Synods  of 
Dordrecht  (1578)  and  Middelburg  (1581)  also  failed 
to  secure  agreement.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of 
the  seven  provinces  and  the  consequent  diversity 
of  views.  Finally,  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
omission  of  a  National  Synod  from  among  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  which  was  organized  under 
seven  independent  Provincial  Synods.  These 
Synods  were  made  np  of  representatives  from  all 
the  '  Classes,'  the  '  Classis '  being  a  body  which  had 
the  characteristics  partly  of  a  Kirk-Session,  partly 
of  a  Presbytery.  The  civil  power  was  dominant 
over  all. 

Although  war  went  on  till  1609,  this  settlement 
of  the  Dutch  Church  was  followed  by  a  marvellous 
outburst  of  intellectual  activity.  Between  1575 
and  1650  five  universities  were  founded — at  Leyden, 
Franeker,  Groningen,  Utrecht,  and  Harderwyk — 
and  the  Netherlands  speedil3'  became  the  chief 
theological  school  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
intellectual  activity  disclosed  itself  in  two  great 
controversies — the  Arminian  and  the  Cocceian. 
Arminius  combated  the  Calvinism  of  his  day,  as 
Pelagius  1200  years  before  had  attacked  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology.  In  1603  he  set  forth  the  thesis 
that  Christ  died,  not  for  the  elect  only,  but  for  all, 
and  that  grace  was  not  irresistible.  This  protest 
against  the  harsh  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
was  vigorously  counter- attacked  by  Gomarus  from 
the  Calvinist  standpoint,  and  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy rapidly  spread  to  all  ranks  of  society. 
Nor  was  the  battle  merely  doctrinal,  for  the 
Calvinists  still  held  out  for  spiritual  indepen- 
ilence,  while  the  Arminians  were  ready  to  accept 
a  large  measure  of  State  control.  Tlie  political 
situation  added  a  third  element  to  the  complica- 
tion. While  the  majority  of  the  States  favoured 
Arminianism,  Maurice  of  Orange,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  took  the 
opposite  side.  Even  after  the  death  of  Arminius 
in  1600  the  trouble  continued.  In  1610  the 
Arminians,  chief  among  whom  were  Grotius  the 
theologian  and  Barneveldt  the  statesman,  issued 
the  Remonstrance  ;  disquieting  incidents  occurred 
in  various  quarters,  and  finally,  in  1618,  the  Synod 
of  Dort  was  assembled  to  settle  the  matter.  At 
this  Synod  were  present  28  foreign  delegates — 
from  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  etc.  Early  in 
the  discussions  the  Arminians  were  ruled  out  of  the 
bouse  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  rules 
of  rlphate :    thereafter   their  positions  were    con- 


demned under  five  chief  heads.  A  persecution 
followed.  Many  of  their  pastors  were  exiled  ;  Gro- 
tius was  seized,  but  escaped  ;  and  Barneveldt,  who 
was  less  fortunate,  was  executed.  After  the  death 
of  Maurice  of  Orange  the  exiles  were  permitted 
to  return,  and  were  given  complete  liberty  of 
speech  and  action.  They  founded  the  dissenting 
Remonstrant  Church,  which,  though  it  has  pro- 
duced some  eminent  theologians,  has  remained  so 
weak  in  numbers  as  to  confer  a  pragmatist  sanction 
upon  its  Calvinist  opponents.  Even  to-day  it  has 
not  more  than  5000  members. 

The  second  great  controversy— the  Cocceian — 
was  so  named  from  its  originator  Cocceius,  a 
professor  at  Franeker,  who  sought  to  save  the 
Calvinist  theology  from  traditionalism  and  scholas- 
ticism. He  contended  for  a  Biblical  theology,  and 
held  that  Scripture  should  be  its  own  interpreter. 
Working  along  these  lines,  he  arrived  at  the 
Federal  Theology,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  OT 
covenant  of  works,  which  had  been  superseded  by 
the  NT  covenant  of  grace.  This  Covenant  The- 
ology (q.v.)  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Voiitius  and 
others  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  on  the  side  of 
Cocceius.  whose  type  of  doctrine  was  accepted  by 
the  English  Puritans,  embodied  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  speedily  became  dominant  in  the 
Calvinist  churches. 

During  the  whole  of  the  17th  cent.  Holland  was 
a  refuge  for  oppressed  Presbyterians  from  other 
lands,  notably  from  Scotland.  Many  Scottish 
ministers  were  trained  in  Dutch  universities ; 
Scottish  congregations  nourished  in  many  Dutch 
towns  ;  and  the  influence  of  Dutch  theology  spread 
thus  to  Scotland,  and  to  all  the  colonial  Churches 
that  own  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  their  mother. 
This  was  also  the  century  of  Dutch  colonial  ex- 
pansion, and  Presbyterian  ism  flourished  in  all  the 
Dutch  colonies. 

Up  to  about  1800  the  only  interference  with  the 
old  Presbyterian  system  was  in  the  direction  of 
more  etticient  ministerial  supervision — an  object 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  visiting  committee 
in  each  Classis.  But  about  1800  the  Netherlands 
was  attacked  by  the  prevalent  disease  of  constitu- 
tion-mongering,    and   the  Church   shared  in   the 

feneral  disorganization  for  about  two  decades, 
'he  return  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  power  in 
1813  brought  the  trouble  to  an  end ;  and  the 
Church  constitution,  as  renewed  in  1816,  was 
thoroughly  Presbyterian,  the  organization,  more- 
over, being  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  National 
Synod.  The  State  supremacy,  however,  remained, 
and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  a  decree  of 
1827  authorizing  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
National  Synod.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  7  members,  chosen  by  the  Crown,  out  of  14 
nominated  by  the  Synod.  In  1852  tlie  State  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  concurrent  endowment  of  all 
churches,  and,  except  for  the  endowments,  all  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State  has  since  been 
at  an  end.  For  the  last  century  rationalism  has 
been  a  marked  feature  in  the  Dutch  Church.  In 
1816  the  Synod  sanctioned  a  change  in  creed- 
subseriptiori  whereby  the  subscriber  accepted  any 
doctrine,  not  quia,  but  quatenus  it  was  contained 
in  Holy  Writ.  The  result  was  soon  evident  in  a 
wide-spread  relaxation  of  Calvinist  rigidity  ;  and 
the  fear  of  this  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  more 
orthodox  Presbyterians  has  given  rise  to  two 
important  secessions  (1837  and  1886).  These  have 
seriously  weakened  the  parent  Church  in  point  of 
numbers,  so  that  in  times  comparatively  recent 
many  of  her  pulpits  were  vacant ;  but  a  return 
to  greater  orthodoxy,  coupled  with  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  Divinity  students,  holds 
out  a  brighter  hope  for  the  future.  The  Reformed 
I'rotestant   religion   is    professed    by   the    Dutch 
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royal  family  and  by  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Protestant  population,  and  at  the  end  of  1912  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  Walloon,  English  Presbyterian, 
and  Scottish  Churches  had  between  them  1  Synod, 
10  provincial  districts,  44  Classes,  1362  parishes, 
and  at  least  700,000  communicants.  Branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church  also  exist  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies. 

8.  Other  Continental  Churches.— By  their  san- 
guinary initial  struggle  for  existence,  and  their  wide- 
spread influence,  the  Churches  in  France  and  Hol- 
land have  earned  their  title  to  pre-eminence  among 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  tbe  Continent.  But 
other  Presbj'terian  or  partly  Presbyterian  Churches 
exist  in  Europe,  whicli,  by  reason  of  persecution, 
politics,  or  geographical  situation,  have  remained 
isolated  untu  the  recent  creation  of  a  General  Pres- 
byterian Alliance.  Indeed,  some  are  isolated  still. 
The  National  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  com- 
bines Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  elements.  The 
Decree  of  Augsburg  (1555),  by  its  adoption  of  the 
principle  '  Cujusrej^io,  ejusreligio,'  introduced  into 
dermany  a  fruitful  cause  of  religious  hardship  and 
ecclesiastical  discord.  In  1559  Frederick  in.,  an 
enthusiastic  Calvinist,  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of 
the  Rhine  Palatinate,  and,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
began  the  endeavour  to  make  Calvinism  the 
religion  of  his  dominions.  His  methods,  which 
were  not  above  suspicion,  failed  in  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate, but  were  successful  in  the  Lower  ;  and, 
where  they  did  succeed,  he  prevented  the  introduc- 
tion of  Presbyterianism  in  its  entirety  by  keeping 
in  his  own  hands  a  large  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
control.  The  Presbyterianism  of  the  Palatinate 
has  made  for  itself  an  enduring  monument  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  work  of  Olevianus  and 
Ursinus,  which,  intended  originally  for  local  use, 
speedily  won  ecumenical  significance  as  a  Calvinist 
.stuidard.  The  Catechism  softens  the  rigidity  of 
Calvinism  with  regard  to  predestination  and  some 
other  points,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  general 
moderation  of  tone.  Among  the  duchies  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  Presbyterianism  was  planted  by 
refugees  from  Holland.,  France,  and  Britain  ;  Alva's 
persecution  drove  Dutchmen  over  the  border  in 
thousands,  and  the  influx  gradually  changed  the 
prevailing  type  of  Protestantism  from  Lutheranism 
to  Calvinism.  Presbyterian  Church  government 
replaced  the  consistorial  system,  and  the  Presby- 
terianism of  the  district  allied  itself  with  that  of 
the  Palatinate.  Synods  were  held,  notably  that  of 
Emden  (1571),  when  tlie  Calvinist  and  Presoyterian 
Emden  Articles  were  adopted.  But  the  civil 
authorities  have  prevented  Presbyterianism  from 
ever  fully  realizing  itself.  When  the  map  of 
Europe  was  readjusted  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  these  Presbyterian  provinces  fell  to  Prussia ; 
and  1817,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation, 
appealed  to  Frederick  William  il.  as  a  favourable 
occasion  for  uniting  the  two  Protestant  Churches 
in  his  dominions.  The  united  (^'hurch  was  called 
the  National  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Prussian  lead  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
other  German  States.  Each  of  the  two  uniting 
CliiircheH  retained  its  own  standards  and  its  own 
sy»lem  of  government,  but  modilications  intro- 
duced from  time  U>  time  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  stricter  adherents  of  both  Churches  to 
Kccedc.  The  Lutheran  theology  and  ritual  have 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  hius 
tieen  equally  successful  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Lutheran  Imdy.  The  civil  power,  however,  main- 
tains its  lirm  hold  upon  the  Church  organization 
as  a  whole. 

In  BohainiH  a  modilii-d  type  of  Presbyterianism 
existed  long  iKsfore  .loliii  <'iilvin  ruled  in  (Jcncva. 
The  inlfslinn  wars  i>(  the  Hussites  {(].v.)  about  tho 


middle  of  the  15th  cent,  led  to  the  forming  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  who,  abhorring  the  idea  of  strife, 
repudiated  both  the  warring  sects,  and  contented 
themselves  with  a  life  of  simple  piety,  seeking 
guidance  from  the  Bible  alone.  A  constitution 
essentially  Presbyterian,  embodying  the  eldership 
and  thediaconate,  was  adopted  in  1496,  and  testified 
to  the  presence  in  the  Church  of  a  strong  lay 
element.  But  a  distinctive  feature  was  introouced 
into  the  government  of  the  Church  by  placing  the 
presidency  of  each  Synod  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop 
elected  by  the  pastors.  In  1557  the  Church  was 
strong  enough  to  assemble  no  fewer  than  200 
pastors  in  one  of  its  Synods.  It  had  indeed 
achieved  the  status  of  a  national  Church,  and  in 
Reformation  times  the  most  cordial  relations  were 
inaugurated  and  maintained  between  the  Bohemian 
Church  and  John  Calvin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  and  the  crowning  of  Frederick  V. 
the  Elector  Palatine  by  the  rebels  gave  to  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  Ferdinand  II.  an  excuse  for 
increased  severity,  and  his  victory  was  followed 
by  the  ruthless  suppression  of  Protestantism  in 
Bohemia.  Joseph  II. 's  Edict  of  Toleration  (1781) 
gave  the  persecuted  Chuich  the  first  opportunity 
of  renewing  its  activity,  and,  even  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  repression,  the  submerged  Protestant- 
ism of  the  country  soon  blossomed  forth  into 
vigorous  life  and  development  only  to  be  crushed 
again  by  the  measures  of  a  reactionary  successor. 
A  better  constitution  was  granted  in  1861  ;  but  the 
State,  by  means  of  its  ecclesiastical  Council,  still 
keeps  a  firm  hold  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  rules  over  its  Synods  and  superinten- 
dents to  the  detriment  of  a  complete  Presbyterian- 
ism. The  Church  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  con- 
tinues small  in  numbers  ; '  but  its  heroic  past  and 
its  present  zeal  for  Home  Mission  work  and  educa- 
tion hold  out  the  hope  thata  more  liberal  policy  on 
the  ]iart  of  the  State  may  usher  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous time. 

In  Hunjjary,  as  in  many  other  lands,  Calvinism 
superseded  in  time  the  original  Lutheran  form  of 
the  Reformation,  and,  whereas  a  Synod  at  Erd6d 
in  1545  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Synod  of  Debreczen  (1567)  made  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  which  has  since  faithfully 
adhered  to  them.  When  Hungary  fell  into  two 
separate  political  entities  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent.,  Transylvania  came  under  the  rule  of 
Reformed  or  tolerant  princes,  and  the  Church 
grew  unchecked  till  1602,  when  Rudolf  of  Hungary 
conquered  the  principality,  and  began  to  persecute 
the  Protestants.  But  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1606) 
restored  Transylvanian  independence  and  ushered 
in  a  period  of  seventy  years  peace.  The  Church 
prospered  till  1677,  when  Leopold  I.  of  Hungary 
aj^iiin  subdued  Transylvania,  and  persecution, 
marked  by  the  imprisonment,  exile,  enslavement, 
and  even  death  of  Protestant  pa.stors,  plunged 
Protestiiutisui  into  misery  once  more.  The  century 
of  humiliation  which  followed  ended  only  with  the 
Toleration  Eilict  of  Joseph  II.  (1787),  which  con- 
ferred upon  the  Protestants  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The    Protestant     Church     has    become     strongly 


identified  with  the  political  aspirations  of  Hungary, 

lly  :  .  . 

independence    which   Hungary  enjoys   witliin   tho 


and  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  comparative 


Dual  Monardiy.  Congregations  to  the  number  of 
2110(1  and  a  memlMsrship  of  over  50*1,01)0  testify  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Church.  U]!  to 
1881  the  old  territorial  division  of  the  Church  was 
retaineil,  but  in  that  year  the  organization  under 
five  independent  provinces  was  unilled  by  the 
Synod  of  Debreczen.  In  her  isolation  this  Cinirch 
1  About  87.000  III  WVi. 
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lias  developed  distinctive  features  in  her  govern- 
ment. Each  TractuB,  or  Cliurch  county,  the  body 
corresponding  to  our  Presbytery,  is  presided  over 
by  a  senior  elected  by  the  pastors,  and  a  coadjutor 
curator  elected  by  tlie  elders.  Similarly,  each 
province  has  a  clerical  superintendent  and  a  lay 
curator.  This  arrangement  combines  the  benefits 
of  Episcopal  supervision  with  those  of  Presbyterian 
parity.  The  Cfhurch  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  educational  work ;  and  its  organization  of 
parish  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  vividly 
recalls  the  '  devote  imagination '  of  .John  Knox 
concerning  Scottish  education.  In  a  land  hemmed 
in  by  circumjacent  Catholicism  the  work  done  by 
the  Church  in  maintaining  single-handed  its  army 
of  some  5000  teachers  with  300,000  pupils  is  of 
immeasurable  importance  for  Protestantism. 

The  cantonal  system  of  Swiss  government  has 
served  to  restrict  the  honour  of  Calvin  in  the  land 
of  Calvin's  adoption.  All  the  cantons  except  three 
— Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuohfttel — favoured  the 
Zwinglian  rather  than  the  Calvinist  form  of 
Church  government ;  and  in  the  three  cantons 
named  the  Church  remained  isolated  and  quiescent 
till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  period 
of  renewed  activity  which  was  then  inaugurated 
had  been  characterized  by  secessions  and  divisions. 
In  Geneva,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  by  the 
Scottish  preacher,  Robert  Haldane,  in  1817,  a  re- 
vival of  evangelical  zeal  began.  C.  H.  A.  Malan, 
J.  H.  M.  d'Aubign6,  and  others  took  up  the  move- 
ment, and  the  Church  showed  its  resentment  by 
deposing  Malan.  A  separate  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity at  once  began  to  gather  round  him.  In 
1832  d'Aubign^  and  others  founded  the  Evangelical 
school  of  theology,  and  were  deposed  in  their  turn. 
At  the  same  time  the  State  «as  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  de.stroy  the  independence  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  agitation  finally  issued  in  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Church  (1849). 
This  Church  is  still  weak  in  numbers,  but  it  witfi- 
drew  sufficient  strength  from  the  national  Church 
to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  and  since 
1874  the  national  Church  has  really  become 
Zwinglian. 

In  Vaud  the  famous  theologian  A.  R.  Vinet  advo- 
cated the  policy  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State ;  and,  when  the  State,  as  in  Geneva, 
attempted  to  subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  civil 
power,  100  ministers  seceded  in  1845,  forming  the 
Free  Evangelical  Church  of  Vaud,  which  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  missionary  zeal.  The  national 
Church  is  now  controlled  by  the  State,  but  not  too 
rigidly. 

In  Neuchfttel  a  similar  effort  by  the  State  to 
assume  control  of  the  Church  resulted  in  a  secession 
under  F.  Godet  in  1873. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium  16th 
cent.  Protestantism  was  strangled  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  only  in  the  last  century  have  more  liberal 
ideas  permitted  the  rise  of  a  Reformed  Church  in 
those  countries.  The  Italian  Church,  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Waldensians,  began  its  work  in 
Piedmont  in  1849,  received  an  additional  impetus 
v.hen  the  unilieation  in  Italy  under  a  constitutional 
government  took  place  in  1861,  and  now  exercises  its 
semi- Presbyterian  government  over  a  membership 
of  more  than  20,000.  In  Spain  the  work  was 
begun  by  Scotsmen  in  1852.  Persecution  and 
exile  followed  in  1860,  and  the  refugees,  meeting 
at  Gibraltar,  took  over  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  adopted  Presbyterian  Church  government. 
The  revolution  of  1868  permitted  their  return,  and 
their  work  has  since  centred  mainly  in  Seville  and 
Madrid.  This  Church  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
support  forthcoming  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Belgium  has  recently  become  possessed  of  two 
l.'eformed  Churches,  each  about  7000  strong,  one 


of  which  has  laid  claim  to  a  historic  succession  by 
adopting  the  Confessio  Belgica.  Small  Reformed 
bodies  also  exist  in  Denmark,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria,  Greece,  and  Poland;  and,  if  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  democracy  as  the  type  of 
future  government,  we  may  confidently  assume 
the  present  to  be  only  the  day  of  small  things,  and 
anticipate  a  great  future  for  this  sanely  democratic 
variety  of  Church  organization. 

The  total  number  of  Presbyterian  communicants 
in  Europe  is  now  well  over  3,000,000 — more  than 
half  of  them  in  the  British  Isles. 

iv.  History  outside  Europe.— When  we  come 
to  consider  Presbyterianism  elsewhere  than  on  the 
continent  of  Europe — e.^.,  in  America — we  reach  a 
new  phase  of  Presbyterian  history,  in  which  petty 
obstruction  takes  the  place  of  sanguinary  persecu- 
tion, in  which  battles  and  martyrdoms  are  replaced 
by  slow  development  and  construction  ;  and, 
whereas  in  the  heroic  days  of  early  European 
Presbyterianism  the  leader  often  bulked  larger 
than  the  cause,  in  other  continents  Presbyterian 
progress  was,  on  the  whole,  a  triumph  of  principles 
rather  than  of  individual  men. 

I.  America.  —  To  American  Presbyterianism 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  have  all 
made  their  contribution,  as  is  seen  below  ;  but  the 
contribution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been 
greatest  of  all.  Episcopacy  arrived  in  Virginia 
with  the  early  colonists  of  1604,  and  in  1620  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  (q.v.)  laid  the  foundation  of  Inde- 
pendency in  America;  but  not  till  near  1700  did 
Presbyterians  begin  to  arrive  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  not  till  after  1700  was  the  first 
Presbytery  organized.  The  Presbyterian  wing  of 
English  Puritanism  was  represented  from  the 
beginning,  but  its  adherents  were  at  first  too 
scattered  to  make  organization  possible  or  profit- 
able, and  only  when  the  persecutions  under  Charles 
II.  began  to  drive  men  from  Scotland  and  Ulster 
to  the  colonies  did  numbers  to  be  organized  and 
minds  to  organize  them  make  their  appearance  in 
the  American  colonies.  Emigration  from  Scotland 
was  encouraged  during  the  per.secution,  and  from 
1660  to  1688  a  steady  stream  poured  out  of  the 
country  —  often  in  compact  bands  of  several 
hundreds.  These  settled  mostly  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  church  was  built  at 
Freehold,  N.J.,  in  1692.  By  1700  there  were  over 
30  congregations— half  of  them  in  the  two  States 
above  named  ;  indeed,  Presbyterianism  soon  became 
a  feature  in  the  life  of  the  middle  colonies. 
Francis  Makeinie,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lagan  in  Ulster,  had  been  sent  out  in  16S3  in 
pastoral  charge  of  a  band  of  emigrants  ;  and,  com- 
bining in  the  land  of  his  adoption  the  callings  of 
itinerant  trader  and  evangelist,  he  found  in  the 
country  a  sutticient  number  of  Presbyterians  to 
make  organization  worth  while  and  enough  Epi- 
scopalian opposition  to  make  it  expedient.  In  1699 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  Snowhill  in  Mary- 
land, and  in  1706  seven  ministers,  witli  Makeinie 
as  leading  spirit,  founded  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. Tliereafter  a  rapid  development  took 
place.  Appeals  were  made  to  Scotland,  Ulster, 
Dublin,  London,  and  considerable  assistance  was 
forthcoming,  notably  from  the  Synod  and  tlie 
University  of  Glasgow.  While  the  home  churches 
supplied  ministers,  the  operation  of  Test  Acts  at 
home  supplied  the  Church  with  a  steady  influx  of 
emigrant  members,  and  in  1716  she  was  strong 
enough  to  combine  her  four  Presbyteries  into  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  need  of  a  Creed  and 
a  constitution  soon  made  itself  felt,  but,  when 
the  Presbyterj'  of  Newcastle,  alarmed  at  the  Inx 
doctrine  of  some  of  the  incoming  ministers,  ordained 
in  1724  that  all  its  future  licentiates  must  sub- 
scribe the  Westminster  standards,  and  overtured 
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the  Synod  to  make  this  rule  geneiul,  the  discussion 
in  the  Synod  revealed  the  existence  of  two  parties 
in  the  Church.  In  New  England  elements  of 
Independency  had  been  at  work,  and  the  native- 
born  New  England  cler^'y  looked  askance  at  the 
more  rigid  Presbyteriauism  of  Scots  and  Ulster- 
men.  The  resultant  controversy  lasted  some 
years,  and  it  was  mainly  the  t-act  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson  that  ended  it  in  1729.  In  that  year  a 
compromise  was  eHected  by  the  passing  of  the 
Adopting  Act,  whereby  the  Westminstei-  standards 
were  taken  over  as  embodying  in  essence  a  sound 
lystem  of  doctrine  and  government,  and  their 
observance  was  enjoined  upon  the  Cliurch  as  far  as 
circumstances  might  allow  or  Christian  prudence 
direct.  By  this  wise  measure  the  Cliurch  was 
enabled  to  retain  its  historic  connexions,  to  avoid 
Congiegiitionali.sm,  and  to  secure  a  degree  of 
fle.xibility  fitting  it  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  a  new  and  growing  country.  A  fresh 
controversy  soon  arose  over  the  question  of  mini- 
sterial educition.  The  supply  of  ministers,  both 
from  the  colony  itself  and  from  overseas,  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  demanil  that  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  was  hard  to  avoid.  William  Tennent,  a 
Dublin  emigrant,  attempted  to  meet  the  case  by 
founding  a  seminary,  later  known  as  the  Log 
College ;  but  his  students  frequently  possessed 
more  zeal  and  piety  than  education  or  culture,  and 
filled  the  older  I'resbyterians  with  dismay.  Tlie 
visit  of  WhiteUeld  in  1739  was  followed  bj'  an  out- 
break of  revivalism,  and  at  length  the  un-Presiby- 
terian  methods  of  tlie  Tennent  school  moved  the 
Synod  to  insist  upon  Presl)yterian  discipline  and  a 
standard  of  education  for  all  its  ministers.  A 
disruption  resulted  in  1745,  wlien  the  Cliurch  split 
into  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  or  old  siiie,  and  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  or  new  side.  But  the  new 
side  were  quite  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  the  old  side  not  less  alive  to  the  blessings  of 
evangelical  '.eal  :  and  a  sense  of  duty,  combined 
with  mutual  esteem  and  a  common  intere.st,  secured 
re-union  in  17.i8.  The  cau.se  of  mi-ssions  to  the 
American  Indians,  which  had  been  in  operation 
.Mnce  1741,  w;i»  warmly  csiiouseil  by  the  re-united 
Church,  which  also  intoicsled  itself  deeply  in  the 
New  Jersey  College.  When  the  Revolutionary 
wai  broke  out  in  1775,  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
middle  colonies,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  history 
of  their  Church  at  home,  took  the  colonial  side 
almost  to  a  man,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause  earned  for  the  <  Miurch  the  la.sting 
respect  of  the  nati<.n.  -John  Witlierspoon,  who 
had  come  from  Sootlainl  in  1768,  was  the  principal 
actor  in  the  completim  of  the  Church's  organiza- 
tion, when,  ill  1789,  13  Presbyteries,  meeting  by 
their  representatives  at  Philadelphia,  constitute<l 
themselves  the  first  (leneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church.  They  oigaiiizcd  the  Church  on  Sroltish 
lines,  and  adopted  the  Westminster  .standards, 
making  determinative  the  principle  that  Miod 
alone  is  Lonl  of  the  conscience.'  At  this  stage  the 
Church  nuinliured  4  Synods,  13  Presbyteries,  ISO 
miidsters,  and  419  congregations.  About  the  end 
of  the  18th  ciMit.  'unions' and  '  federations  '  were 
the  (iriler  of  die  day  :  and  in  1801  the  I'resbytcriun 
and  (Congregational  Chunlii's  drew  up  the  '  Plan 
of  Union,'  which  was  really  an  effort  to  hi^cuio 
external  and  operative  unity  by  ignoring  the 
dillerencet  lietwcen  the  Churches.  Ah  a  result 
the  Presbyterian  Church  increased  rajiiilly  in 
nuniliers,  but  became  thoroughly  Icavemcl  with 
Congregationalism.  Mi'nilicrs  poured  in  at  the 
rati!    of     in,()lM»    to   ^l.imo    per    nniiUMi  ;     but    the 

Voiiiit,'or  cliurriieH  bei^.i lax  in  their  adhcirence  to 

PrPMbyt«rinn  doctrine,  discipline,  and  tradition. 
,\  tost  cane  came  at  length  in  I8,3U,  when  Albert 
Rarne*,   a    CongreKulionnl    minister  called    to   a 


Presbyterian  charge  in  Philadelphia,  was  vetoed 
by  the  Presbytery  on  account  of  nis  known  laxity 
of  doctrine.  This  breach  of  the  '  Plan  of  Union  ' 
ushered  in  seven  years  of  ecclesiastical  strife, 
which  ended  in  the  repudiation  of  the  Plan  in 
1837.  A  disruption  of  the  Church  into  old  school 
and  new  school  followed  in  1838,  and  endured  for 
thirty-two  years.  Feeling  ran  high  in  both  schools 
over  the  slavery  question ;  in  1857  the  northern 
half  of  the  new  school  repudiated  their  brethren  of 
the  south,  and  in  1861  the  southern  portion  of  the 
old  school  seceded.  This  fresh  dismemberment 
drew  the  two  northern  bodies  together,  and  they 
re-united  in  1870.  During  the  separation  the  two 
Churches  had  been  vigorously  engaged  in  Home 
Mission  work,  having  sent  out  between  them  no 
fewer  than  25,000  missioners ;  and  the  nnit«d 
Church  followed  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm. 
Foreign  Missions  had  been  inangurated  in  1810  as 
the  result  of  undenominational  activity,  but  in  1838 
theChurch  took  over  herown.  Earlyin  the  period  of 
separation  the  new  school  reverted  to  the  original 
plan,  but  in  18.54  she  resumed  control  of  her  own 
missions ;  and  now  the  Church  has  missions  in 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Africa,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
China.  With  over  9000  ministers,  almost  1,500,000 
members,  300  missionaries,  and  a  dozen  seminaries, 
including  such  famous  schools  as  Princeton  and 
Union,  this  Church  is,  in  point  of  size,  the  greatest 
single  Presbyterian  organization  in  the  world. 

Of  the  other  Presbyterian  bodies  of  British  origin 
in  the  United  States  little  need  be  said.  The 
Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  United  States  (South) 
was  formed  in  1861  by  the  union  of  the  old  and 
new  schools  in  the  southern  States.  It  possesses 
missions  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  India,  but  its 
principal  mission  work  has  naturally  been  among 
the  emancipated  negroes.  This  Church  has  upheld 
the  conservative  tradition  of  the  South.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  it  bus  become  increasingly 
friendly  with  its  northern  neighbour,  but  reunion 
has  not  yet  taken  plaee.  It  has  over  1700  ministers 
and  nearly  300,000  conimunirants. 

The  Cumberljind  Presbyterian  Church,  which, 
with  its  Coloured  Uiunch,  nuMibeis  about  150,0(X) 
members,  had  its  origin  in  the  Kentucky  revival  at 
the  end  of  the  18tTi  cent.,  when  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  vagaries  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  length  tlie  General  As.sembly  intervened, 
forbidding  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  to  ordain 
illiterate  men  to  the  ministry.  The  consequent 
secession  gave  birtli  to  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  retains  the  Presbyterian 
polity,  but  has  lowered  the  standard  of  ministerial 
education,  and  has  relaxed  some  of  the  severer 
Calvinist  doctrines.  The  United  Presbyterian 
(.Church  of  N.  .\nierica  represents  the  mainstream 
of  18th  cent,  dissent  in  Scotland,  and  its  meinber- 
ship  is  over  100,000  strong.  It  remains  very  strict 
in  its  adherence  to  old  standards,  but  is  notable 
for  its  great  evangelical  and  missionary  zeal. 

Anion;;  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United 
States  which  trace  their  origin  to  continentjil 
Europe  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two.  The  Re- 
formed CMuirch  in  America  ('/.)».),  which  till  1867 
retained  its  historic  name  of  the  Dnlcli  Reformed 
(Chnnli.  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
Presliytiniun  body  in  the  United  .Slates.  The 
first  congregation,  with  .lonas  Michaelius  as  pastor, 
was  formed  in  1628  in  what  was  still  the  town 
of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Church  grew  and 
flourished  umler  Dutch  rule  till  I(W14,  when  the 
colony  pas.Hcd  into  ICnglish  hands  and  bi-camo  New 
York.  The  English  autliorities  <ri>nlined  the 
activities  of  the  Chnrcli  to  tlio  Dutch  inlinbitnnt^ 
of  the  colony;  and  by  this  restriction,  which 
remained  in  force  till  about  1700,  its  expansion  wan 
checked.     Thereafter  the  (Church  itself  hampered 
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its  own  growtli  by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  its  services  and  by  retaining  its  affilia- 
tion to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  But  in  1764  the 
use  of  English  in  the  services  was  permitted,  and 
in  1785  the  Church  declared  its  independence  of 
the  Amsterdam  Classis  as  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  slowly  and  steadily  to  the  number  of 
100,000  members.  The  Dutch  element  and  intiu- 
ence  in  it  have  naturally  decreased,  but  tho  old 
doctrine,  government,  and  ritual  are  still  adhered 
to,  and  the  doctrinal  standard,  the  Heidelberg 
Cat«chism,  is  expounded  weekly  in  every  congrega- 
tion, the  complete  exposition  covering  a  period  of 
four  years.  Foreign  missions  in  India,  Japan,  and 
China  constitute  an  important  feature  of  the  work 
of  this  Church  ;  and  the  ett'orts  of  the  Scudder 
family  have  made  Arcot  (S.  India)  a  perfect  model 
of  what  a  mission  ought  to  be. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  was  founded  by 
emigrants,  chiefly  from  the  Khine  Palatinate, 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  These  settled 
mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1747  M.  Schlatter 
and  four  other  ministers  formed  the  first  Coetus  or 
Synod  under  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Schlatter 
paid  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1751,  and  secured  sub- 
stantial help  from  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 
The  Church  declared  its  independence  in  1773,  and 
since  then  it  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
now  numbers  about  300,000  members.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  German  immigration  to  America 
during  the  last  century  two-thirds  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
remaining  third  into  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
German  Church  has  retained  its  native  language 
much  more  tenaciously  than  its  Dutch  neighbour. 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  remains  the  doctrinal 
standard,  and  German  customs  and  ritual  are 
strongly  adhered  to,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  great  festivals  of  the  Christian  year. 
The  six  Churches  already  spoken  of  represent  well 
over  95  per  cent  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism  stands  third  in  order  of  numbers 
among  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America — a 
\ery  creditable  position,  considering  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  Presbyterian  immigration 
and  the  restriction  that  the  Church  has  placed 
upon  her  expansion  by  her  insistence  upon  an 
educated  ministry.  Her  membership  is  increasing 
over  50  per  cent  faster  than  the  population  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  culture,  influence,  wealth,  and 
catholicity  of  spirit  she  calls  no  American  Church 
her  superior.  The  huge  sphere  of  labour  presented 
by  the  United  States  prevents  the  overlapping 
caused  by  denominationalism  in  smaller  countries, 
and  this,  together  with  the  friendly  rivalry  that 
exists  between  the  various  bodies,  is  a  happy 
augury  for  a  prosperous  union  at  some  future  date. 

The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada  pre- 
sents two  main  features— enthusiasm  for  unity  and 
leiiacity  in  the  face  of  opposition.  The  Huj;uenot8 
hrst  attempted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Canada,  and,  while  the  tradition  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  persisted,  they  were  not  un- 
successful ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (16S5)  made  an  end  of  their  work  and 
turned  Canada  into  a  Jesuit  preserve.  The  second 
impulse  began  from  Britain  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  cent.,  and,  since  then,  Scottish  character- 
istics have  been  well  to  the  front.  The  increase 
of  immigration  early  presented  a  difficulty,  which 
was  .solved  by  seeking  for  outside  help,  and  all  the 
home  Churches,  as  well  as  the  American,  did  what 
they  could.  In  this  connexion  the  work  of  the 
(ilasgow  Colonial  Society  in  Nova  Scotia  is  especi- 
ally worthy  of  mention.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  cent.  Episcopal  opposition  had  to  be  faced  in 
Canada  as  elsewhere.     One-eleventh  of  the  unoeded 


lands  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy, 
and  it  cost  the  Presbyterian  Church  twenty  years 
of  struggle  to  wrest  its  share  from  the  grip  of  the 
Episcopalians.  The  battle  raged  from  1817  to 
1840,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Presbyterians 
obtained  a  third  of  the  3,000,000  acres  of  '  clergy 
reserves.'  In  1832,  feeling  the  need  of  a  training 
college,  the  Church  applied  to  the  government  to 
endow  additional  chairs  in  King's  College,  Toronto  ; 
but.  Episcopal  opposition  proving  too  strong;  to  be 
overcome,  the  Church  herself  founded  t^ueeu's 
University  in  1841. 

The  Disiuption  of  1843  aroused  echoes  in  Canada, 
and  this,  with  the  territorial  divisions  obtaining 
till  1867,  kept  the  Canadian  Church  divided.  In 
1845  there  were  seven  principal  bodies  of  Canadian 
Presbyterians;  but  mutual  goodwill  speedily  de- 
veloped, and  in  1860  a  succession  of  unions  began. 
By  1875  only  four  separate  Churches  were  left, 
and  these  united  on  15th  June  of  that  year  to  form 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At  present 
a  scheme  is  afoot  to  bring  about  a  wider  union  of 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Congregationalists. 
The  General  Assembly  approved  the  basis  of  union 
in  June  1916,  but  a  considerable  minority  left  the 
house  ;  and  so  far  the  matter  is  incomplete. 

The  Church  does  excellent  work  among  the 
French  Roman  Catholics,  but  her  finest  and  most 
productive  activity  has  been  along  the  line  of 
Church  extension  in  the  West,  where,  especially 
since  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  18S5,  a  notable  work  has  been  done  in  what  is 
practically  a  new  nation. 

The  Church  at  present  has  70  Presbyteries,  2336 
congregations,  1769  ministers,  and  about  300,000 
communicants. 

2.  Australia. — Four-fifths  of  Australian  Presby- 
terianism is  concentrated  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
South  Wales  came  into  existence  as  the  original 
population  was  outnumbered  and  absorbed  by  the 
respectable  immigration  of  later  times.  The  first 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  colony  was  John 
Dunmore  Lang,  who  went  in  1823  and  some  years 
later  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Presbytery 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  course  of  time  certain 
ministers  resented  Lang's  virtual  dictatorship,  and 
tried  to  end  it  by  insisting  upon  punctilious  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Lang 
and  his  following,  who  considered  such  rigid;;y 
injurious  to  the  prospects  of  a  new  Ciiurch  in  a 
new  land,  seceded  in  1838.  Union  was  restored  in 
1840,  only  to  be  broken  by  a  similar  secession  in 
1842.  The  Scottish  Disruption  produced  a  further 
split  in  the  colonial  Church.  Slie  did  her  best  to 
remain  neutral,  but  her  dependence  upon  Scotland 
for  men  to  fill  lier  pulpits  produced  the  inevitable 
division  in  1846.  At  length,  however,  her  growing 
independence,  and  the  problems  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  face,  paved  the  way  for  union  ;  and 
since  1865  all  sections  have  been  united. 

In  Victoria  the  gold  rush,  and  the  situation 
created  by  the  rapid  influx  of  a  certain  type  of 
population,  brought  about  union  in  1859;  and  by 
1870  all  the  remnants  had  come  in.  Since  1886 
there  has  been  a  federal  union  of  the  original  six 
Australian  Churches,  with  an  annual  Federal 
Assembly.  Its  44  Presbyteries,  over  600  congrega- 
tions, and  about  60,0(X)  members  witness  to  the 
strength  of  Presbyterianism  in  Australia. 

3.  New  Zealand.— The  first  Presbytei-y  of  what 
became  in  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand,  occupying  the  north  island  and  hall  of 
the  south,  was  founded  at  Auckland  in  1856.  The 
personnel  was  largely  drawn  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  comprised  Irish  and  other  element*. 
Since  its  early  days  this  Church  lias  done  .splendid 
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Home  Mission  work,  and  has  <^own  with  the 
growth  of  the  colony.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Otago  and  Southland  resulted  from  a  resolution 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  ask  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  settle- 
ment of  t  he  new  colony.  The  Free  Church  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  the  experiment  of  founding  a 
model  colony  was  tried  at  Otago.  The  Srst  batch 
of  emigrants  arrived  in  1848,  with  a  nephew  of 
Robert  Bums  as  their  minister,  and  in  1854  the 
first  Presbytery  was  founded.  The  gold  rush  of 
1861  presented  the  Church  with  a  problem  which 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  solved.  The  united 
strength  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  now  totals 
17  Presbyteries,  230  congregations,  and  40,000 
members. 

4.  S.  Africa. — There  was  a  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Cape  Colony  from  1652 ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  steady  stream  of  Dutch  immigration  and  an 
influx  of  Huguenots  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.,  the  Church  had  practically  no  history  for 
the  first  century  of  its  existence.  After  British 
rule  began  in  1806,  better  days  dawned  for  the 
Cliurch  ;  and  a  S3'nod  w:\s  organized  in  1824.  A 
Dutch  law  of  1804  had  given  the  Church  a  con- 
stitution, but  had  left  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Ministers  of  a 
later  date  found  State  control  irksome,  and  agitated 
to  such  purpose  that  the  obnoxious  feature  was 
abolislied  in  1843 ;  in  1875  State  support  also  was 
withdrawn.  The  mutual  animosity  of  Briton  and 
Boer  caused  great  Boer  treks,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  S.  Africa  was  split  into  a 
number  of  territorial  fragments.  The  various 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  have  a  comnuinion-roll 
of  about  200,000,  and  the  British  Church  numbers 
over  11,000  communicants. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  spiritual,  ethical, 
intellectual,  political,  and  econuiuic  influence  of 
its  splendid  history,  and  regarding  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  statistics,  we  may  allow  the 
following  figures,  reported  to  the  last  General 
Council,  to  vouch  for  the  progress  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Beed 
planted  in  Geneva  has  become  a  great  tree  over- 
shadowing the  world. 


CJontinenl  of  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Alia    .... 

Africa 

N.  America 

5.  .America 

W.  iiidiea  . 

Australatia 

.     1,461,423  communicants. 
.     1,615,492 

223,833               „ 

281,715 

.     2,713,064 

12,234 

16,101 

104,147 

Total,        6,418,014 

A.1  I  lie  toUl  for  18HS  was  only  3,721,680,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  comniunion-roll  of  I're-sbyterian- 
ism  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  the  last  thirty 
years — a  hajipy  earnest  of  further  increase. 

III.  Natuhb  asd  working  of  i-resbytbrian 

SYSTKM. — All  forms  of  Church  government  are 
ultimately  reducible  to  three— I'relatic,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Presbyterian.  The  Pichilic  typo  of 
government,  exemplihed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  Churches,  is  characterized  by  the 
gradation  of  ministerial  rank,  by  the  institution 
of  the  diocesan  episcopate,  and  by  the  empliaHia 
laid  on  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity. 
The  Congregational  type  recognizes  neither  grada- 
tion of  miniHterial  rank  nor  gradation  of  Cliurch 
courts  ;  it  pla<;eH  all  niiniHtcrR  on  an  ei^ual  footing, 
and  makes  of  every  congregation  an  independent 
judicature.  It  is  the  ooast  of  Presbytcrianisin 
that  it  avoids  the  dangers  of  both  its  rivals  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  lias  Hometimus  been  charged 
with  coiiiliining  the  evils  of  both  without  any 
admixture  of  their  advantages.  As  ojijiosed  to 
prela<y,  the  I'resbyterian  ly|>e  of  government  rests 


upon  the  equality  of  ministerial  status,  and  seeks 
to  give  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  instead  of  to  clerical  individuals  or  councils  ; 
as  opposed  to  Congregationalism,  it  seeks  to  realize 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  by  entrusting  to  a  care- 
fully devised  system  of  graded  Church  courts  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  not  merely  advisory, 
powers.  This  distinction  between  the  three  main 
types  of  Church  government  turns,  of  course,  purely 
upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  Presby- 
terian Church  government  is  not  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  Calvinist  doctrine,  any  more  than 
it  implies  any  definite  and  particular  type  of 
Church  worship.  Examples  occur  even  of  ecclesi- 
astical polities  which  combine  features  drawn  from 
more  than  one  of  the  three  chief  types  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  such  cases  the 
operation  of  some  factor  external  to  the  Church, 
such  as  the  civil  power,  has  generally  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Indeed,  in  the  last  resort,  any  given 
form  of  Church  polity  must  logically  be  baaed  upon 
some  definite  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  any  such 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  bound,  in  its  turn,  to 
form  part  of  some  articulated  and  unified  dogmatic 
system.  Thus  we  find  that,  on  the  whole  and  in 
spite  of  exceptions,  Calvinistic  doctrine,  Presby- 
terian Church  government,  and  a  simple  type  of 
service  which  lays  great  stress  upon  the  homiletic 
aspect  of  worship  go  together  ;  and,  in  most  cases, 
these  exceptions  can  be  traced  to  some  extraneous 
influence  working  against  the  free  self-development 
of  the  Church.  Presbyterianism  is  characterized 
by  the  attempt  to  combine  in  its  organization  the 
following  three  features  :  (o)  parity  of  the  clergy  ; 
(6)  government  of  the  Church  by  its  membership 
as  represented  by  presbyters  or  elders,  ordained  to 
rule  ;  (c)  unity  of  the  (church,  so  far  as  the  con- 
ditions of  nationality,  language,  space,  and  numbers 
will  permit  of  organization.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we  have  here  the  attempt  to  steer  a  middle 
cour.'ie  between  Prelacy,  which  has  ni;ide  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  office  in  the  Church,  and  Congrega- 
tionalism, which  is  given  over  to  individualism. 

In  support  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Presby- 
terian Church  government  the  Jus  divinum  argu- 
ment has  been  largely  made  use  of.  At  the  height 
of  th«  controversy  between  Presbyterianism  .'ind 
Prelacy  which  divided  Britain  in  the  16th  and  17tli 
centuries  the  argument  was  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  identifying  Presbyterianism  in  detail  with  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  NT— a  position  untenable 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  historical  research, 
which  would  prefer  to  find  the  justification  of  any 
ecclesiastical  system  in  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency or  of  development.  Yet  the  Presbyterian 
still  clings  to  the  jus  divinum  in  a  modilieil  form. 
He  holds  that  the  NT,  which  sets  forth  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith,  must  necessarily  HU|i|ily  the 
basic  ideas  concerning  the  institution  which  has 
sought  to  embody  Christianity  and  to  medi.ate  it 
to  the  world  ;  and  he  contends  that  in  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  [jrinciples  of  Presbyterianism  the 
spirit  and  ideas  of  the  NT  are  more  faithfully 
reproduced  than  in  any  other  polity.  He  would 
no  more  lay  claim  to  a  divine  succession  of  pres. 
hyters  than  to  an  apostolic  succes.sion  of  bishojis  ; 
the  laying  on  of  hands  by  presbyters  has  for  him 
no  more  significance  than  episcopal  consocraliun  aa 
a  kind  of  mechanical  device  for  the  transiiiisHion 
of  ministerial  grace  ;  he  would  find  the  true  iipos. 
folic  succession  in  the  BucceHsive  possession  of  the 
apostolic  spirit  by  generations  of  faithful  Christian 
pastors.  His  idea  is  of  the  ju3  ditnniim  as  belong, 
ing  to  an  institution  which  is  siiiritually  the  suc- 
ce.Hsor  of  the  NT  Church,  seeking  on  the  whole  to 
retain  its  offices  and  its  general  type  of  organization 
while  modifying  them  to  meet  new  rcquireiiients 
in  a  different  age. 
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The  Presbyterian  form  of  ])olity  in  niotlern  times 
is  based  on  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Church  is  a  fellowship 
of  believers  which  aims  at  realizing  the  fellowship 
of  each  member  with  the  others  and  of  all  with 
Christ.  Such  an  essentially  spiritual  idea  of  the 
Church  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Calvinist 
Presbyterian  to  unchurch  any  professed  believer 
or  body  of  believers  on  merely  e.xternal  grounds. 
The  true  Church  is  invisible,  known  only  to  God  ; 
and  the  mechanical  exclusion  of  any  man  from 
salvation  by  reference  to  some  fixed  ecclesiastical 
theory  is  a  presumption.  In  fact,  evangelical 
Protestantism  must  place  first  the  true  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  the  proper  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  all  Church  government  is  justified 
only  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Up  to  this  point 
Presbyterianismand  Congregationalism  are  agreed  ; 
they  differ  only  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
Church  can  best  serve  those  ends  and  express  her 
mind  to  the  world.  Presbyterianism  recognizes 
more  fully  than  Independency  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  three  general  ends  of  true  preaching, 
true  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  true 
discipline  within  an  orderly  and  united  body  of 
believers,  a  certain  amount  of  organization  is  un- 
avoidable, even  if  of  secondary  importance,  and 
the  founders  of  Presbyterianism  went  to  the  NT 
for  their  models.  In  so  far  as  they  attempted  or 
claimed  to  effect  an  exact  and  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  NT  Church,  they  were  mistaken, 
but  they  may  at  least  claim  to  have  worked  out  a 
system  as  nearly  like  it  as  anything  that  can  hope 
to  adapt  itself  to  modern  times. 

I.  Ecclesiastical  offices  and  officials. — In  order 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  ecclesiastical  ofBce  it  is 
no  less  important  to  see  the  connexion  of  'gift' 
and  '  office '  than  to  distinguish  between  them. 
At  first  the  ministry  of  gifts  that  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church  rendered  office  unnecessary  and 
even  impossible,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
failure  or  the  capriciousness  of  gifts  rendered  office 
inevitable  in  the  growing  community,  and  offices 
and  officials  were  undoubtedly  existent  in  NT 
times.  Gifts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  basis  of 
office,  the  holding  of  which  originally  signified  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that  the 
official  possessed  eminent  gifts.  As  the  Church 
grew  in  numbers,  and  had  to  face  heresy  within 
and  persecution  without,  officialism  naturally 
assumed  a  position  of  ever-growing  importance. 
Montanism,  e.g.,  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a 
protest  against  the  growth  of  officialism  in  the 
Church,  and  the  reaction  against  Montanism 
fostered  the  very  growth  against  which  it  pro- 
tested in  vain.  Ordination — at  first  simply  the 
settin"  apart  to  a  special  task  of  a  man  with 
special  gifts  for  it — became  a  more  formal  thing  ; 
tile  ritualism  of  the  act  came  to  surpass  in  import- 
ance the  prayer  which  was  originallv  its  essence  ; 
and  gradually  the  right  to  confer  ordination,  from 
being  a  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
became  a  distinction  between  superior  and  inferior 
orders  of  clergy.  The  whole  tendency  of  mediseval- 
ism  was  in  tlie  direction  of  this  growing  sacerdotal- 
ism, the  original  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Church  were  crushed  rather  than  preserved  as  the 
machinery  of  it  became  perfected,  and  the  Re- 
formers aimed  at  getting  behind  this  perfection 
of  lifeless  mechanism  to  the  simpler  ideas  and 
organization  of  primitive  times,  the  earlier  among 
them  recoiling  even  from  such  harmless  symbolism 
as  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination.  The 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  wing  of  the  Reforma- 
tion distinguished  in  the  NT  certain  offices  which 
were  intended  to  be  ordinary  and  permanent  from 
certain  others  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  and 
temporary    character.      These    permanent    offices 


were  (a)  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  (b)  ruling  and 
discipline,  (c)  the  care  of  goods,  tlieir  distribution 
in  needful  cases,  and  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick. 
Doctrine,  discipline,  and  distribution  were  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  three  types  of  per- 
manent official.  Or  a  twofold  classification  might 
be  made,  into  (1)  elders,  (a)  teaching  and  (6)  ruling, 
and  (2)  deacons.  In  the  earliest  times  the  Church 
modelled  itself  on  the  Synagogue  rather  than  on 
the  Temple,  and  the  ruling  body  would  naturally 
be  the  elders,  the  recognition  of  whom  as  a  body 
of  men  possessed  of  special  gifts  of  ruling  soon 
became  that  of  a  body  of  men  possessed  of  office. 
But,  as  some  of  them  would  be  better  teachers 
than  others,  and  the  need  of  sound  teaching  soon 
became  apparent,  the  distinction  between  the 
teaching  and  the  ruling  types  of  presbyter  is 
clearly  marked  at  an  early  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
development.  The  needs  of  the  Church,  the  dis- 
appearance of  charisma,  the  rise  of  official  doctrine 
and  official  books,  fostered  the  need  of  competent 
teaching  ;  such  teachers  would  naturally  be  sought 
in  the  eldership,  and  the  presbyter  capable  of 
teaching  gradually  assumed  a  position  of  greater 
distinctiveness — a  distinctiveness  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  teaching  power  and  business  gifts 
form  a  sufficiently  rare  combination  in  the  individ- 
ual. Finally  there  comes  about  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  office  of  preacher  and  teacher  and 
that  of  ruling  elder;  we  find  in  Cyprian,  e.g.,  a 
clear  recognition  of  tlie  difference  between  teaching 
and  ruling  presbyters.  The  modern  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  made  a  point  of  this  distinction, 
which  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  ordination.  If  ordination,  as  some  have 
contended,  admitted  merely  to  order,  then  no 
special  new  ordination  would  be  required  to  trans- 
form an  elder  into  a  minister.  But  the  Presby- 
terian system  regards  ordination  as  admitting,  not 
to  order,  but  to  office,  and  the  requirement  of  a 
special  ordination  for  a  minister  is  a  recognition 
of  the  different  offices  of  teacher  and  ruler.  Yet 
there  has  always  been  a  certain  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  Presbyterianism  with  regard  to  the  exact 
relationship  between  the  minister  and  the  elder, 
the  teaching  and  the  ruling  presbyter.  Some,  like 
John  Calvin,  followed  by  Gillespie,  interpret  1  Ti 
5"  as  if  preaching  and  ruling  presbyters  had  held 
distinct  offices  from  the  very  beginning  ;  others, 
like  Campbell,  have  considered  the  ruling  elder 
simply  as  a  lay  coadjutor  and  councillor  of  the 
minister,  his  spiritual  work  being  only  such  as 
might  be  done  by  any  other  pious  member  of  the 
kirlc ;  a  third  and  more  sensible  group  of  thinkers 
hold  that  the  distinction  of  office  has  arisen 
naturally  out  of  a  distinction  of  gifts  in  a  Church 
faced  by  the  problems  of  growth  and  maturing 
age.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  to  consider  the  office  of 
presbyter  from  the  practical  than  from  the  theo- 
retic and  Scriptural  point  of  view.  'I'he  ruling 
elder,  at  the  least,  discharges  the  useful  function 
of  representing  lay  needs,  ideas,  and  interests,  and 
of  keeping  the  minister  in  touch  with  the  general 
life  of  the  Church  ;  and  his  tenure  of  an  office 
which  renders  him  of  equal  status  with  the 
minister  as  a  member  of  any  Church  court  is  of 
immense  practical  value  to  the  Church.  Both 
offices  declined  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  the 
ruling  elder  vanishing  altogether.  But  at  the 
Reformation  the  removal  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  sacerdotalism  caused  both  to  revive.  The 
minister  as  pastor,  preacher,  and  teacher  came 
into  his  own  again,  and,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  among  the  rest,  he  has  ever  since  retained 
the  highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  membership. 
The  office  is  ministerial,  not  sacerdotal,  and,  what- 
ever '  presbyter '  may  be  etymologically,  it  is 
certainly   something  quite  different   in   practical 
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content  from  '  old  priest  writ  large. '  Regarding 
episcopacy  and  the  episcopal  office  as  a  late 
development,  unscrijilnral  and  nnjustitiable,  the 
Presbyterian  ret'oriners  have  always  insisted  upon 
the  parity  of  the  clergy,  whose  functions  are 
preaching,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  the  exercise  of  discipline ;  and  the  sacerdotal 
side  of  the  office  has  always  been  carefully  kept 
in  the  background,  lest  the  minister,  in  the  guise 
of  priest,  should  stand  between  God  and  men. 
The  ruling  elder  disappeared,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  the  attempt  to  trace  him  back 
to  the  Waldensian  movement  has  not  been  success- 
ful ;  nor  did  he  reappear  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
From  the  beginning  the  need  of  a  body  of  men  to 
exercise  Church  discipline  was  recogjnized  by  the 
Reformers,  who  felt  that,  while  the  jus  episcopate 
ought  to  be  transferred,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
lapse.  But  the  question  at  once  arose  as  to  whether 
these  men  should  be  chosen  by  the  Church  or  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  the  tirst  to  see  quite 
clearly  that  the  Church  ought  to  choose  them  was 
John  Calvin.  In  this  he  diffei's  from  both  Luther 
and  Zwingli,  who  left  the  exercise  of  Church 
discipline  to  the  civil  power,  and,  alone  among  the 
Reformers,  he  insisted  upon  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline by  means  of  an  eldership,  chosen  by  the 
people,  founded  upon  the  NT,  and  possessed  of 
spiritual  office  for  the  discharge  of  a  spiritual 
function.  With  this  is  bound  up  the  theory  of 
the  relation  between  Church  and  State.  It  may 
lie  noted  that  the  very  alliance  between  Chmcli 
and  State  in  Geneva  which  realized  one  side  of 
bis  ideal  baulked  him  in  the  realization  of  its 
other  half,  viz.  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  sphere  for  both.  In  France,  however,  the 
hostility  of  the  State  reversed  the  case :  alliance 
was  impossible,  but  the  Church  was  therefore  free 
to  develop  along  her  own  lines.  And  the  same 
state  of  aliairs  obtained  in  Scotland.  In  these 
two  countries,  therefore,  the  Presbyterian  elder- 
ship came  to  its  full  development,  and  the  office  is 
distinctive  of  Presbyterianism.  The  elders  are 
chosen  by  the  general  body  of  the  membership, 
and  specially  ordained  to  their  office.  At  tirst 
they  held  ortice  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  then 
resigned,  usually  by  rotation,  to  make  room  for 
other  representatives  of  the  popular  voice  ;  but  in 
later  times  the  office  has  come  to  be  held  '  ad  vitam 
aut  culpani,'  and  Presbyterian  Church  government 
is  by  representation  ratlier  than  by  direct  reference 
to  the  popular  will.  The  elder  is  recognized  ivs  a 
spiritual  functionary  ;  and,  while  he  is  debarred 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacrami'nt.s, 
he  haa  the  right  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
discipline  and  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  in 
whose  courts  his  vote  is  of  equal  value  with  that  of 
the  minister.  The  work  of  tlie  diaconate,  since 
the  decline  of  that  office,  has  largely  fallen  to  the 
eldership  ;  and  the  assistance  of  a  competent  body 
of  elders  is  invaluable  to  the  minister. 

Early  in  the  liistory  of  the  Church  it  was  found 
advisable  to  take  the  work  of  almsgiving  oil  tlic 
nhoulders  of  men  otlierwi.se  too  busy  to  attend  to 
it,  and  thus  originated  the  office  of  deacon.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  'Seven  '  of  the  Acts 
of  the  AixislleH  were  the  first  of  those  to  lie  chosen 
at  all,  wiiellier  we  liavd  here  the  lirst  instJince  of 
their  work  being  formally  recognized  by  the 
Clinrch  an  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  officials,  or 
whether  these  seven  were  then  chosen  in  the 
Gentile  int^srest,  because  those  alreaily  in  otlieo 
did  not  ciiMiiiiand  Greek  confidence.  The  I'resliy- 
terian  <leiLc(m,  so  far  as  the  office  still  exists,  i^< 
;i  more  faithful  copy  of  his  |)rototypo  than  the 
ilearxm  either  of  Koman  CutlioliciHiii  or  of  Angli- 
naninni.  The  officij  wn-s  never  generally  regarded 
■■  a  xpiritnal  one,  implying  any  spiritual  function. 


though  the  F'rench  Cliurch  originally  took  that 
view  ;  all  that  is  implied  in  it  is  tlie  application  of 
spiritual  principles  to  certain  secular  atlairs.  The 
originally  unspiritual  nature  of  the  olhce  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  women  for  public  speaking  and  the 
like,  deaconesses  were  very  earl}'  at  work  in  the 
Church.  Yet  the  ileaion  is  more  than  a  mere 
member  of  a  managing  board.  He  holds  an 
ecclesiastical  office  to  which  ordination  is  necessaiy. 
We  may  describe  the  deacon  of  Reformation  times 
as  a  secular  Church  official.  The  office  has  largely 
fallen  into  abeyance,  especially  where  State  con- 
nexion has  eased  the  financial  iiHairs  of  the  Church, 
and  the  passing  of  the  diaeonal  functions  in  such 
cases  into  the  hands  of  the  elder  has  done  much  to 
secularize  the  eldership. 

Minister,  elder,  and  deacon  are  the  three 
ordinary  and  permanent  officials  recognized  by 
Presbyterianism,  but  Calvin  and  the  rest  held 
that  NT  precedent  would  authorize  the  temporary 
use  of  extraordinary  offices  to  meet  special  circum- 
stances. The  internal  needs  of  the  Church  herself 
or  the  pressure  of  outside  factors  determined  the 
nature  and  use  of  such  special  offices.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformed  Church,  e.g.,  there 
existed  the  office  of  teacher,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  minister,  an  office  which  has  quite  naturally 
disappeared  ;  for,  with  a  growing  knowledge  of 
Reformed  doctrine  on  the  part  ot  the  i)eople,  and 
after  the  issue  of  Catechisms  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  and  comparatively  ignorant,  the  special 
work  of  the  teacher  became  unnecessary.  Simi- 
larly, in  John  Knox's  day  the  difficulty  proihue<l 
in  Scotland  by  the  inadequate  .supjdy  of  ininisteis 
to  meet  the  national  need  gave  rise  to  the  two 
special  offices  of  superintendent  and  reader,  both 
of  which  disappeared  as  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion became  settled.  The  chairmen  of  General 
Assembly  committees  and  the  Divinity  students 
who  spend  their  sjiare  time  in  mission  work  repre- 
sent the  nearest  survival  of  those  two  offices  to 
day ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  Canada,  a 
I)roblem  similar  to  John  Knox's  is  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  superintendents  at  the  present 
time,  .and  lor  the  use  made  (d  speci.il-t;ourse  men, 
who  are  virtually  equivalent  to  readers.  We  have 
seen  al.so  that  special  officials  exist  in  the  Bohemian 
and  Hungarian  Churches,  and,  though  a  strict 
Presbyteri.an  might,  on  the  ground  of  these  special 
offices,  call  in  question  the  really  Presbyterian 
nature  of  these  Chun  lies,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  state  of  atliiiis  in  the  Bohemian  ('liurch, 
e.if.,  raised  no  qualms  in  the  breast  of  John  Calvin. 
Undue  State  interference  has  in  many  cases  caused 
modifications  in  the  Presbyterian  theory  and 
practice  with  regard  to  office  ;  but  the  offices  of 
minister,  elder,  and  deacon  are  alone  recognized  or 
required  as  permanent  in  a  thoroughgoing  Presby- 
terian system,  and  even  the  deacun  tends  to  dis- 
appear w'.ien  the  Church  is  prospering. 

2.  Church  courts. — Hy  the  organization  of  her 
officials  into  a  carefully  graded  system  of  Church 
courts  Presbyterianism  seeks  to  give  expression  to 
the  unity  of  the  ('hnrcli.  These  courts  exercise  a 
threefold  function:  («)  legislative:  they  fiurne 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  securing  discijdim^  and  foi 
the  proper  control  and  dispatch  of  ecclesiastical 
business;  (6)  executive:  they  give  ellect  tothe.se 
laws  ;  (c)  judicial  :  they  inflict  and  remove  ecclesi 
astical  censures  ;  and  the  higher  courts  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  lower.  The  basis  of  thenc 
nctivities  is,  of  course,  the  constitution  of  the 
Cliurch,  but  the  claim  is  made  that  both  the 
constitnticin  and  the  aclivilicH  of  the  Cliurch  are 
ultimately  based  upon  Holy  Writ.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  tliu  holding  of  a  spiritual  office  in 
a  necessary  qualification   for  n  seat   in  any  of  the 
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Church  courts.  Thus  only  teaching  and  ruling 
elders  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  any  court  must  be  composed  of  both. 
CongrRjj;ational  Chuicli  j,'nvernnieiit  is  probably 
moie  directly  popular  in  its  nature,  but  Presby- 
terianism  is  also  vigorously  democratic ;  for  both 
ministers  and  elders  are  popularly  elected,  and 
represent,  in  the  last  resort,  the  will  of  the  people  ; 
nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  deduce  the  representative 
form  of  Church  government  from  the  NT  than  to 
deduce  any  other.  In  actual  practice,  even  where 
the  eldership  of  the  Church  is  theoretically  added 
to  by  oo-optation,  popular  consent  and  approval 
form  the  basis  of  election  ;  they  are  always  aimed 
at,  even  if  they  are  not  considered  indispensable. 

All  members  of  any  ecclesiastical  court  are  equal 
qua  members ;  e.g.,  it  is  open  to  lay  elders  to 
consider  judicially  even  the  most  abstruse  theo- 
logical problems.  In  legislative  work  as  well  all 
members  of  any  Church  court  have  equal  delibera- 
tive and  voting  power.  But  in  the  executive 
sphere  there  are  certain  duties  which  can  be  dis- 
charged only  by  an  ordained  minister — such  as  the 
pronouncement  of  censure  or  of  its  removal  ;  and 
herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly 
that  in  a  system  of  Presbyterian  equality  only 
ministers  can  normally  preside  over  Church  courts, 
and  that  the  presence  of  at  least  one  minister  is 
therefore  necessary  to  a  quorum.  This  does  not 
render  the  presiding  minister  a  man  of  special 
rank  ;  he  is  only  temporarily  primus,  and  even 
then  a  primus  inter  pares ;  and  his  primacy 
deprives  him  for  the  time  of  his  deliberative  vote. 

In  the  Presbyterian  system  the  courts  of  the 
Church  are  graded,  the  lowest  being  congrega- 
tional in  their  representation  and  the  scope  of 
their  activity,  the  highest  national.  The  essen- 
tial courts  are  the  Kirk-Session,  Presbytery,  and 
Synod ;  if  the  Church  is  very  large,  a  National 
Synod,  General  Synod,  or  General  Assembly 
crowns  the  edifice.  In  this  way  the  rights  of  the 
individual  congregation  are  neither  exaggerated 
nor  minimized.  The  higher  courts  supervise  and 
review  the  work  done  by  the  lower ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Presbyterianism  lies  in  giving 
to  its  higher  courts  authoritative  control  over  its 
lower,  and  not  merely  advisory  powers.  More- 
over, it  has  now  become  the  practice  of  the  Church 
that  these  courts  shall  meet  at  regular  intervals, 
and  not  merely  when  occasion  seems  to  demand  it. 
The  idea  of  gradation  can  be  justified  from  Scrip- 
ture and  is,  besides,  of  so  great  practical  value 
that  Independency  even  follows  it  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  association  power  to  cast  refractory 
oongregations  out  of  fellowship.  The  grading  of 
Church  courts  frees  the  individual  from  the  fear  of 
local  prejudice,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to 
impress  upon  him  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  Of  course,  the  gradually  matured  and 
elaborate  organization  of  Presbyterianism  renders 
inevitable  a  certain  extemalism  ;  but,  so  long  as 
this  does  not  drive  men  to  mistake  ecclesiastical 
sameness  for  Christian  unity,  no  harm  is  done. 

Of  the  various  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  their  respective  functions  only  a  general  out- 
line can  be  given,  which  may  be  taken  as  broadly 
characteristic  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  We 
need  not  enter  in  detail  into  exceptions. 

(a)  Kirk-Session. — At  the  foot  of  the  scale  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  courts  comes  the  Kirk- 
Session,  which  consists  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  individual  congregation.  Its  numbers  vary 
with  the  size  and  needs  of  the  congregation,  but 
they  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  efKcient  work- 
ing ;  and,  if  the  congregation  is  too  small  to  pro- 
vide a  quorum  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  attach  an  elder 
or  elders  for  the  purpose.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 


Kirk-Session  extends  over  its  own  con^Tegation, 
but  it  must  act  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  its  acts  can  be  revised  by  a  higher  court. 
Subject  to  tliese  limitations,  it  is  a  kind  of 
parochial  Presbytery.  The  Session  supervises  the 
congregation,  takes  charge  of  the  communion-roll, 
and  is  responsible  for  its  correctness.  If  necessary, 
it  censures  members,  its  findings  being  declared 
and  its  sentences  executed  by  the  moderator.' 
It  is  responsible,  too,  for  admission  to  ordinances. 
The  work  of  the  minister  is  also  looked  after  by 
the  Session,  which,  if  it  sees  fit,  may  bring  before 
the  Presbytery  any  matter  connected  therewith. 
In  certain  cases  the  Session  also  sees  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  goods. 

Where  a  Deacons'  Court  exists,  the  last-named 
function  naturally  falls  to  it.  The  functions  of 
the  Deacons'  Court  are  not  of  a  spiritual  nature  ; 
it  is  responsible  directly  to  the  Presbytery. 

(b)  Presbytery.  —  The  Presbytery  —  otherwise 
known  under  the  various  names  of  Classis, 
Colloque,  Tractus,  etc. — is  the  unit  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  and  the  means  of  realizing  Church 
unity  upon  the  smallest  scale.  This  court  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Presbyterianism.  The  extent 
of  its  bounds  and  the  number  of  individual  congre- 
gations within  its  jurisdiction  are  matters  of  con- 
venience. On  the  Presbytery  are  represented  all 
the  Kirk-Sessions  within  the  bounds,  the  represen- 
tation consisting  of  all  the  ministers,  together  with 
one  elder  for  each  Session.  Thus,  as  the  moder- 
ator, who  is  always  a  minister,  has  no  deliberative, 
but  only  a  casting  vote,  it  may  quite  well  happen 
that,  if  there  are  no  collegiate  charges  within  the 
bounds,  the  lay  element  will  command  a  steady 
majority.  Formerly  a  doctrinal  discussion  or  the 
study  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  might  form  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  Presbytery,  but  such  study  or 
discussion  would  take  ]ilace  now  only  under  verj' 
special  circumstances,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
court  confines  itself  to  purely  business  matters. 
This  court  has  the  power  to  grant  licence  and 
ordination,  and  also  to  take  them  away — subject, 
of  course,  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the 
revision  of  superior  courts.  It  has  in  its  hands  the 
oversight  and  the  refilling  of  vacant  charges.  The 
superintendence  and  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
lesser  courts  also  belong  to  it — e.g.,  in  Scotland 
since  1639  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Presby- 
tery annually  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
Sessions  within  its  bounds — and  it  hears  references 
and  appeals  from  these  courts.  The  Session  as  a 
body,  individual  elders,  or  ordinary  members  of  a 
congregation  may  petition  the  Presbytei-y  concern- 
ing a  moderator  of  Session.  In  the  ordinary  way 
the  proceedings  of  Presbytery  are  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Synod  of  the  province.  But  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  Presbytery  to  submit  a  sugges- 
tion direct  to  the  General  Assembly  by  means  of 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  an  '  overture' ;  and  the 
converse  of  this  appears  in  the  Barrier  Act  of  1697, 
which  forbids  any  General  Assembly  to  pass  an 
actafl'ecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church  until 
it  has  submitted  the  proposal  to  all  the  Presby- 
teries, and  their  opinions  on  it  have  been  received 
by  a  later  Assembly.  In  the  act  of  ordination  only 
the  ministerial  members  of  Presbytery  take  part. 

(c)  Synod. — The  Synod — in  some  cases  called  the 
Coetus — is  of  the  nature  of  a  larger  Presbytery. 
It  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  its  Presbyteries, 
together  with  a  minister  and  elder  from  each  of 
any  neighbouring  Synods  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers. As  the  court  intermediate  between  the 
Presbytery  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church, 
the  Synod  has  a  comparatively  narrow  range  of 
functions.     It  reviews  the  proceedings  of  Presby- 

1  'Moderator'  U  the  name  applied  to  the  president  ol  any 

ecclesiastical  court. 
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teries,  examines  their  records,  can  overture  the 
supreme  court,  can  call  the  attention  of  any  Pres- 
bytery to  errors  and  omissions  of  duty,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  supreme  court.  Those 
three  are  the  necessary  courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
system;  and,  where  there  is  nothing  higher,  the 
Synod  would,  of  course,  have  extended  powers. 

(rf)  General  Assembly. — In  all  Churches  of  more 
than  provincial  extent  the  highest  court  is  the 
General  Synod,  National  Synod,  or  General 
Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  has  unlimited 
power — subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  inferior  bodies,  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  Its  aim  is  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  Church  ;  but,  while  Kirk-Sessions 
are  represented  in  the  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
Presbyteries  are  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  proportion  of  elders  to  ministers 
varies  in  the  various  Churches.  In  the  Church  of 
Scotland  the  scheme  is  as  follows  : 
By  an  Act  of  Assembly,  a.d.  ItjVM, 

(a)  from  PreHlnteriee  of  12  or  fewer  parishes,  2  ministers, 
1  elder ; 

{h)  front    Presbyteries    of  12  to   18  parishes,  3  ministers, 

1  elder ; 

(e)  from    Presbyteries  of    18  to  24   parishes,   4   ministers, 

2  elders ; 

(d)  from  Presbyteries  of  24  or  more  parishes,  5  ministers, 
2  eldcra. 
By  an  additional  Act  of  a.d.  1712, 
(«)  from  Presbyteries  of  30  or  more  parishes,  6  ministers, 

S  elders ; 
(/)  by  a  rule  of  Assembly  enacted  in  1893  every  Presbytery 
■ends  one  minister  for  every  four  ministers  on  roll  of 
Presbytery  and  for  a  part  of  four,  and  one  elder  for 
every  six  ministers  and  for  a  part  of  six  ; 
ig)  67  town  council  elders  from  royal  burghs,  and  two  from 

the  city  of  Edinburgh  ; 
(A)  a  represeiitati^  e  from  each  university. 
The  Free  Church  simply  took  one-third  of  each 
Presbytery  (ministers  and  elders  alike) ;  and  every 
Church  has  its  own  sclieine  of  representation. 
The  personnel  of  General  Assemblies  necessarily 
varies  much  more  than  that  of  inferior  courts  from 
one  meeting  to  another  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
any  given  Assembly  may  differ  widely  in  its 
opinions  from  its  predecessor.  But  the  judicial 
findings  of  one  Assembly  cannot  be  reversed  by 
another;  e.g.,  if  the  Assembly  of  1889  has  suspended 
a  minister,  that  of  1890  may  think  its  predecessor 
wrong,  but  can  alter  the  decision  of  1889  only  by 
finding  that  the  suspension  has  already  been  long 
enough  to  satisfy  justice,  or  express  its  disapproval 
by  coming  to  an  opposite  conclu.sion  on  a  similar 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  legislation  passed  by  a 
previous  Assembly — any  act,  indeed,  which  is  not 
a  judicial  decision  —  can,  subject  to  the  usual 
limitations,  Iw  reversed,  although,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  reversal,  it  is  binding  uiion  the  Church.  If 
the  conntitution  of  the  Church  is  afl'ected  by  any 
proposal,  the  Harrier  Act  prevents  hasty  action. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  lowest 
court,  the  Kirk-Se.ssion,  the  lay  element  must  pre- 
dominate ;  that  in  the  next  lowest,  the  Presbytery, 
it  muy  ;  and  that  in  the  Synod  the  same  state  of 
atrairs  will  prevail  as  in  the  sum  of  the  Presby- 
teries. Not  until  we  c<mie  to  tiie  highest  court  of 
all  can  a  clerical  majority  ever  be  theoretically 
certain,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice, 
the  ministerial  element  iloes  usually  preuominiite 
in  every  court  highur  than  the  Session.  Still, 
when  we  consider  that  all  ministers  and  elders 
eligible  for  a  seat  in  any  court  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  originally  elected  by  the  people,  and 
tnust  therefore,  in  the  main,  reflect  popular  opinion, 
and  when  we  consider  that  such  devices  as  the 
IJarricr  Act  stanil  In  the  way  of  hasty  and  irre- 
H|Hinsible  decisions  even  on  the  ))art  of  the  highest 
court  of  all,  we  c&nnot  deny  the  right  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  be  called  a  thorouglily  democratic 
form  of  Church  government. 
The  Presbyterian  system  did  not  spring  suddenly 


into  being  full-grown,  but  is  the  result  of  long 
development,  patient  study,  and  \m\\i  resistance  to 
opposition.  On  the  general  lines  above  indicated 
it  IS  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  the  colonies,  and  N. 
America ;  but  differences  occur  in  various  Conti- 
nental Churches,  due  either  to  their  smallness  or 
to  undue  interference  by  the  civil  power. 

3.  Difficulties  of  the  system. — The  comparatively 
elaborate  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  ;  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages as  well.  When  English  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  subjected  to  ]>ersecution  which  it  was 
unable  to  withstand,  it  could  not,  like  Independ- 
ency, simply  go  into  hiding  till  the  storm  blew 
over.  It  had  either  to  remain  organized,  in  which 
case  it  became  obvious  and  was  crushed  by  force, 
or  to  sacrihce  its  organization  and  so  cease  to  be 
Presbyterianism.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
successors  of  Richelieu  set  themselves  to  crush 
French  Presbyterianism,  they  began  by  suppress- 
ing its  organization,  and  the  result  iustified  their 
scheme.  This  is  merely  to  say  that  close  organiza- 
tion is  an  advantage  in  times  of  strength,  but  an 
inconvenience  in  times  of  weakness. 

From  the  beginning  the  political  influence  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  has  been  on  the  side  of  popular 
government,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  where  the  Church 
found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  established  ecclesi- 
astical system  and  the  civil  power,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  fighting  for  its  existence.  The  action 
of  the  existent  authorities  in  each  case  contributed 
to  identify  in  the  general  mind  the  causes  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  and  modem  democracy  owes 
a  heavy  debt  to  the  religious  impulse  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  is  noteworthy,  e.g.,  that  the  American 
War  of  Independence  found  the  Presbyterians 
practically  solid  for  the  colonial  cause — a  circum- 
stance due  as  much  to  their  settled  belief  in  repre- 
-sentative  government  sis  to  their  memory  of  past 
wrongs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  case  of  Geneva  the  people  had  already  won 
their  civil  liberty,  and  were  prepared  to  recognize 
the  Church,  so  that  events  took  another  turn ; 
and  in  certain  (Continental  states  the  civil  power, 
while  recognizing  the  Church,  has  felt  itself  under 
the  nece.ssity  of  putting  pressure  upon  Presby- 
terianism in  the  interests  of  its  own  supreme 
authority.  Indeed,  in  every  land  where  Presby- 
terianism has  made  good  its  footing  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  has 
arisen  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form.  Calvin's  ideal 
was  that  the  State  and  the  Church  ought  to  be  in 
alliance,  but  that  there  should  be  no  confusion 
between  them.  Each  should  have  its  own  separate, 
clearly  defined  sphere  of  action  :  the  State  .should 
not  interfere  with  spiritual  allairs,  nor  the  Church 
with  .secular  matters.  Hut  a  ("luirch  member, 
who  enjoys  in  that  sphere  a  great  measure  of 
religious    liberty    and    a    share    of    ecclesiastical 

f;overnment,  will  not  long  be  content  with  less  in 
lis  civil  capacity,  and  a  king  who  believes  in 
Divine  Right,  or  an  aristocracy  clinging  desper- 
ately to  its  privileges,  cannot  but  look  askance  at 
a  democratic  Church.  .John  Knox  and  Mary 
Stuart,  Andrew  Melville  and  .lames  f.,  the  Dutcli 
and  I'liilip  II.,  must  sooner  or  later  finil  iiea<'e 
impossible  ;  no  theory  of  the  independent  spheres 
of  Church  and  State  could  discimnt  the  truth,  from 
his  own  ])oint  of  view,  of  James  l.'s  shrewd  saying, 
'  No  bishop,  no  king.'  Hut,  even  when  that  pli.'iHcof 
the  conflict  is  over,  and  the  position  of  the  Church 
secured,  the  difficulty  remains  of  defining  the 
respective  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, a  difficulty  increased  by  the  very  fact  that 
friendly  relations  exist  between  Church  and  State. 
For  alliance  without  mutual  interference  is  hard 
to   secure  ;    the   members   of   the   Church   are   in 
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another  aspect  the  members  of  the  civil  community, 
and  it  is  constantly  hard  to  mark  oflF  a  detinite 
boundary  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual. 
The  same  problem  as  vexed  medifevalism  on  a 
European  scale  has  recurred  on  a  national  scale  in 
Presbyterian  lands,  and  has  been  a  fruitful  cause 
of  trouble  and  division.  In  Geneva  Calvin  experi- 
enced this  difficulty  of  keeping  alliance  free  from 
a  confusion  and  conflict  of  interests ;  and  in 
Scotland,  where  a  fairly  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  has  at  length  been  arrived  at,  this  has  been 
accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of  prolonged  conflict 
and  wide-spread  secession.  In  spite  of  Calvin's 
desire  for  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  the 
modem  tendency  of  Presbyterianism  has  rather 
been  towards  separation  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  concord. 

4.  Educational  activity.  —  The  Reformers  in 
general  and  the  Calvinists  in  particular  were  from 
the  first  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  for  popu- 
lar education  ;  for  a  democracy  must  educate  its 
citizens  in  the  interest  of  sane  self-government. 
Moreover,  the  Reformers  believed  themselves  to 
be  possessed  of  a  system  of  doctrine  so  near  to  the 
absolute  truth  that  it  could  challenge  comparison 
with  any  other,  and  had  only  to  be  fully  known  in 
order  to  be  accepted  by  intelligent  and  educated 
men.  They  therefore  believed  that  an  educated 
public  was  the  best  guarantee  of  a  successful  pro- 
paganda. Their  doctrine  and  polity  were  new, 
and  even  among  their  o^vn  adherents  many  req^uired 
some  detailed  and  definite  instruction  in  addition  to 
the  general  considerations  that  had  induced  tliem 
to  adhere.  From  the  beginning,  too,  an  educated 
ministry  was  one  of  the  deepest  desires  of  the 
Reformed  leaders.  To  them  the  chief  thing  of  all 
was  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  properly 
expounded  and  properly  understood.  In  this 
exposition  and  understanding,  which  called  alike 
for  an  educated  ministry  and  an  educated  people, 
lay  the  best  hope,  not  only  for  the  expansion  of  their 
Church,  but  also  for  the  saving  of  souls.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  Reformed  Churchmen  were  ardent 
educationists.  The  school  of  Geneva,  under  Calvin's 
care,  soon  became  famous  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
first  use  that  the  French  Church  made  of  Henry  IV. 's 
annual  grant  was  to  found  and  endow  colleges  ;  the 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  Church  was  followed  by 
an  amazing  outburst  of  intellectual  activity  ;  and 
the  destruction  of  John  Knox's  splendid  scheme 
for  Scottish  education  was  a  blow  from  which  his 
country  took  long  to  recover.  Knox  advocated  a 
scheme  whereby  every  parish  should  have  its 
school,  and  every  considerable  town  its  grammar 
school,  and  the  scheme  was  to  be  completed  by 
the  maintenance  of  universities  in  certain  import- 
ant cities.  The  passing  of  likely  pupils  from  the 
lower  institutions  to  the  higher  should  be  in  the 
public  care,  and,  if  need  be,  at  the  public  expense. 
Knox  shrewdly  advocated  compulsory  education 
for  the  children  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  ; 
he  seems  to  have  trusted  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  middle  class.  One-third  of  the  confiscated 
funds  of  the  old  Church  was  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  education,  but  the  greed  of  the  nobles 
ruined  the  project,  which  became  in  sad  fact  a 
'devote  imagination';  and  only  in  recent  times, 
with  her  system  of  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  universities,  with  free  and  compulsory 
education  as  far  as  possible,  and  bursaries  to  help 
the  needy  scholar,  has  Scotland  reached  a  stage  of 
educational  development  resembling  that  devised 
by  her  great  Reformer  three-and-a-half  centuries 
ago.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the  educa- 
tional schemes  of  the  Reformers  were  devised  in 
the  religious  interest.  Knox,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
even  recommended  that  likely  men  should,  if  need 
be,   be  forced   into  the   ministry.     But,   as  time 


went  on,  the  educational  horizon  widened  ;  and, 
though  for  a  time  the  Church  became  the  victim 
of  a  scholasticism  as  deadly  as  the  mediasval  type, 
the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  upon  which  the  Re- 
formation itself  rested,  could  not  for  ever  be  denied. 
The  Church,  with  her  doc  Irinal  system  fixed  and 
hardened,  has  not infrequtiitly  been  unsympathetic 
and  even  cruel  towards  her  intellectual  offspring  ; 
but  modern  science,  with  much  else  that  has  been 
attacked  by  the  Church,  owes  a  greater  debt  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  Presbyterianism  than  is 
superficially  apparent.  Even  the  much-abused 
Hij;her  Criticism  is  a  truer  spiritual  child  of  the 
Reformation  than  the  rigid  orthodoxy  which 
opposes  it,  for  the  Reformers  were  the  higher 
critics  and  revolutionary  Biblical  students  of 
their  day  ;  and  there  are  encouraging  signs  that 
the  Church,  on  the  whole,  is  coming  to  see  this. 
It  is  all  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  that,  having 
set  on  foot  educational  systems  and  institutions, 
she  has  been  content  to  see  other  authorities  take 
them  over  in  their  maturity,  secularize  them,  and 
use  them  in  a  wider  interest  than  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, while  she  herself  undertakes  the  religious 
education  of  her  own.  No  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  does  her  more  honour  than 
her  efforts  on  behalf  of  education. 

5.  Morality. — The  morality  which  accompanies 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Churcli  government  and 
the  Calvinist  form  of  doctrine  is  quite  distinctive. 
It  might  be  logically  expected  tnat  a  profound 
belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  in  election  and 
irresistible  grace,  would  fill  the  individual  with  a 
deep  sense  not  merely  of  his  insignificance  but  also 
of  his  helplessness,  and  would  conduce  to  a  fatalism 
destructive  of  all  energy  and  activity.  But  in 
Calvinism  we  find  the  same  paradox  as  in  early 
Islam,  viz.  that  a  creed  apparently  inimical  to  all 
human  activity  has  animated  men  to  the  most 
prodigious  efforts.  Calvin  and  Knox,  and  others  of 
the  same  faith,  when  they  considered  themselves 
merely  as  men,  were  the  humblest  of  creatures, 
giving  God  the  glory  for  all  that  they  did  and 
were  ;  but,  when  they  considered  themselves  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  they  were  filled 
with  a  sense  of  their  usefulness  in  the  world  that 
made  them  marvels  of  energy  and  even  of  arro- 
gance. Like  Paul,  they  valued  themselves  little, 
but  they  magnified  tlieir  office.  This  combination 
of  personal  modesty  with  diligence  and  fiery  energy 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  best  Cal- 
vinist morality.  The  Calvinist  morality  has 
generally  been  a  little  hard  and  unsympathetic, 
tending  rather  to  the  concealment  and  repression 
than  to  the  consideration  of  personal  feelings,  and 
sometimes  the  Church's  sense  of  official  duty 
has  driven  her  into  tyrannical  and  inquisitorial 
interference  with  the  private  afl'airs  of  men  ;  but  a, 
certain  probity,  a  sturdy  independence,  a  reluct- 
ance to  act  except  from  real  conviction,  a  stiff'- 
necked  insistence  upon  just  dealing,  and  the 
energetic  will  to  make  the  best  of  any  given 
situation  have  characterized  Presbyterian  morals 
throughout,  and  have  made  of  the  Presbyterian  a 
sound  and  trustworthy  business  man,  an  excel- 
lent colonist,  a  soldier  to  be  feared — indeed,  a 
man  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  walk  of  life. 
Considering  his  creed,  which  makes  the  almost 
arbitrary  will  of  God  everything  and  man  nothing, 
the  Calvinist's  fervency  in  prayer  is  as  paradoxical 
as  his  energy  and  activity,  but  is  equally  a  fact. 

6.  Conclusion. — It  has  frequently  been  made  a 
reproach  against  the  Reformation  that  it  broke  in 
pieces  the  unity  of  Christendom  ;  and  for  thi^ 
rending  of  the  vesture  of  Christ  the  Reformed 
Chiu'ches  have  had  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
blame.  But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
divergences  existed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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before  the  Reforraation  which  that  crisis  only 
brought  to  light,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
occnned  was  really  the  suhstitution  of  spiritual 
unity  under  the  headship  of  Chiist  for  mechanical 
unity  under  the  headship  of  the  papacy.  More- 
over, the  breaking  up  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
into  national  Churches  was  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  growth  of  nationalism  in  Europe ;  and,  while 
Calvin  and  those  who  followed  him  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  they  found  that  circumstances  prevented 
its  realization  in  the  meantime  on  any  wider  scale 
than  the  national.  Yet,  even  when  this  is  said,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  overscrupulous  con- 
science of  Presbyterianism  has  led  to  further 
divisions  which  are  less  justiliable,  and  not  in  the 
same  degree  necessary.  The  history  of  Scotlami 
since  1700  affords  abundant  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that,  for  the  last  century  at  least,  the 
general  tendency  of  Presbyterianism  has  been 
towards  union  and  reconciliation,  as  the  truth  has 
been  increasingly  realized  that  the  things  which 
are  common  to  the  Churches  are  more  important 
than  the  things  which  divide  them.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  schemes  which  are  now  afoot 
in  various  quarters  to  unite  Presbyterianism  with 
other  denominations,  in  Scotland,  America,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies 
have  been  uniting  and  are  pursuing  the  policy  of 
union  on  a  wider  scale.  In  1884  a  significant 
.\ssembly  took  place,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
etlbrt  was  made  to  hold  an  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Presbyterianism.  Since  that  time  ten  such 
Councils  nave  met  in  various  centres,  and  one  by 
one  all  the  representatives  of  Presbyterianism  in 
the  world  are  being  gathered  in.  The  alliance 
has  no  authoritative  control  over  the  various  inde- 
pendent Churches,  but  at  least  it  .serves  to  jiro- 
vide  Presbyterians  throughout  civilization  with  a 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  great  Church  to  which 
thev  belong.  The  statistics  collected  become  more 
antf  more  full  and  accurate  as  lime  goes  on,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  increasing  inlluence  of  this 
pan-Presbyterian  movement,  and  the  increasing  en- 
couragement afforded  by  the  results  of  its  work, 
will  one  day  lead  to  something  closer  by  way  of  a 
bond  between  all  Presbyterians  the  world  o\'er. 
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PRESCIENCE.— See  Predestination. 

PRESENTIMENT.  —  By  'presentiment'  is 
meant  a  more  or  lesa  vagne  anticipation  or  appre- 
lienHion  of  an  event,  wliich  befalls  the  indiviaual 
himself  or  some  one  in  whom  he  is  interested  ;  a.s  a 
rule  also  it  is  implied  that  there  are  insutHcient,  if 
any,  grounds  in  his  conscious  mind  for  the  antici- 
pation ;  and  it  is  usually  implied  that  the  event  is 
an  evil,  a  misfortune.  A  vague  apprehension  is 
one  in  which  the  details,  the  particular  mode  of 
the  event,  are  not  consciously  thought  of  ;  e.g.,  a 
'  pre.sentiment  of  death'  implies  that  the  manner 
of  the  death  is  not  foreseen  ;  it  may  be  merely 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  sug^^ests  the  idea, 
more  or  less  definitely,  of  some  unfortunate  happen- 
ing. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  cone- 
sponding  bodies  in  other  countries  have  investi- 
gated a  large  number  of  ca«es  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual, either  in  normal  waking  or  sleeping  state 
or  in  a  hypnotic  trance — either  without  apparatus 
or  by  means  of  a  mirror,  a  crystal  globe,  a  pool 
of  ink,  etc. — has  been  said  to  be  aware  of,  and 
to  have  reported,  an  event  about  to  happen  to  him- 
self or  to  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  even  a  stranger, 
which,  after  the  report  was  recorded,  took  place  as 
it  had  been  described.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  anticipation  and  the  reality  varies  from 
the  representation  in  the  former  merely  of  the 
emotional  element  of  the  latter,  '  something  terrible 
about  to  happen,*  or  of  its  central  fact,  '  A  is  going 
to  die  on  the  voyage,'  up  to  the  complete  repre- 
sentation of  date,  place,  and  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  this  class  is  Williams* 
dream  of  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Perceval,  in  1812, 
more  than  a  week  before  it  occurred  (Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research, 
V.  [1839J  324,  and  at  the  end  of  Spencer  Walpole's  Life  of  «A« 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  2  vols.,  London,  1874).  Another 
is  the  painter  Segantini's  vision  of  hie  own  death,  thirteen  days 
before  it  happened,  which  he  represented  in  hia  last  picture  ;  a 
third,  Countess  Toutschkoff's  dream  of  her  father  aniiouncin^to 
her  the  death  of  her  husband  at  Borodino  (Maeterlinck,  The 
Uiiknown  Guest,  pp.  112,  158;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Labours 
of  Stephen  Grellet,  London,  1860,  i,  434),  three  months  before 
it  occurred,  that  place  being  unknown  both  to  her  husband 
and  to  herself  at  the  time.  A  case  of  simple  presentiment  is 
that  of  a  lady  who  dreamt  that  *  something  terrible  '  wag  going 
to  happen  to  a  friend,  with  various  circumstances  in  the  (freain 
which  were  afterwards  verified,  along  with  the  fact,  not 
visualized  in  the  dream,  that  the  daughter  of  the  person  in 
question  became  insane. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  article  to  discuss  the 
many  problems  that  arise  in  connexion  with  this 
branch  of  psychical  research.  The  question  of 
evidence  is  all-iraportant,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
in  none  of  the  cases  is  the  evidence  such  as  would 
satisfy  the  rigorous  requirementsof  natural  science ; 
obviously  the  prevision,  presentiment,  or  premoni- 
tion must  be  fully  recorded,  before  the  event  to 
which  it  refers  occurs  ;  the  event  must  be  such 
that  it  could  not  have  been  anticipated  or  inferred 
as  probable,  at  least  in  its  details,  by  the  seer  ; 
even  then  we  should  have  to  exclude  mere  coincid- 
ence ((!.^.,  dreaming  of  a  person's  death,  and  the 
death  occurring  within,  say,  a  week  afterwards, 
would  not  be  a  premonition  to  a  person  who  fre- 
quently had  such  dreams,  but  not,  except  in  this  one 
case,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion). Again,  we  must  exclude  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  presentiment  or  the 
dream  has  led  to  its  own  fulfalment — where,  e.g., 
nervousness  caused  by  the  presentiment  of  failure 
in  a  difficult  or  dangerous  undertaking  is  itself  a 
cause  of  such  failure ;  in  more  extreme  cases  the 
death  of  the  individual  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
belief,  however  caused,  that  it  is  going  to  take 
place  on  a  given  date  at  a  given  hour  [e.g..,  the 
death  of  C.  C.  Brooks,  Proc.  S.P.R.  v.  291). 
Supposing,  however,  that  all  chances  of  error  are 
excluded,  and  that  either  one  perfect  and  unassail- 
able case  or  a  multitude  of  imperfect  cases  compels 
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us  to  assume  the  possibility  of  prevision,  different 
explanations  will  still  be  available  :  ( I )  spiritualism: 
it  IS  sugfjested  that  spirits,  whether  of  the  dead  or 
of  higher  beings,  have  clearer  vision  and  deeper 
intelligence  than  the  living  man,  and  therefore 
can  anticipate  more  accurately  what  is  to  occur, 
and  that  they  may  transmit  this  knowledge  by 
vision  or  otherwise  to  human  beings  in  whom  they 
are  interested  ;  (2)  telepathy  from  one  living  mind 
to  another,  as  when  A  dreams  of  an  event  happen- 
ing or  about  to  happen  to  B,  the  conditions  leading 
to  this  event  being  present  in  B's  mind  and  trans- 
mitted to  A's  without  the  intervention  of  the 
ordinary  senses  ;  and  this  view  may  be  extended  : 
facts  of  which  B  is  only  latently  aware  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  may  be  transmitted  to  A  and 
enter  his  consciousness  as  a  dream  or  vision  ;  (3)  if 
there  occur  cases  in  which  a  future  event,  of  which 
the  conditions  are  not  and  cannot  be  present  to 
any  living  mind,  is  yet  foreseen,  we  must  assume 
a  power,  perhaps  in  our  subconsciousness,  in  the 
subliminal  self,  of  reading  the  future  in  the  present. 
The  future,  in  this  interpretation,  exists  in  the 
present,  as  the  present  in  the  past ;  time,  like  space, 
IS  unreal  ;  and  to  the  perfect  vision  of  God,  of 
which  perhaps  our  higher  unconscious  self  may 
have  partial  glimpses,  past,  present,  and  future 
are  seen  in  one  glance.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
mystical  interpretation  explains  nothing  ;  neither 
spiritualism,  nor  telepathy,  in  the  sense  defined, 
nor  the  supposed  powers  of  the  subconscious  self, 
nor  the  possibilitj'  of  seeing  the  future  by  any  other 
means  than  the  imperfect  ones  of  inference  and 
analogy  can  be  admitted  without  evidence  far  more 
thoroughly  tested  and  far  more  overwhelming  than 
that  wliich  at  present  exists.  Meanwhile  we  are 
left  with  three  much  less  heroic  and  less  attractive 
suggestions:  (1)  slight  impressions  which  are  felt, 
but  not  noticed  in  our  waking  life — e.g.,  the  onset 
of  a  disease — may  force  their  way  into  fuller  con- 
sciousness, in  dramatic  form,  in  a  dream  ;  we  may 
then  in  the  dream  have  a  vision  of  what  actually 
occurs,  in  the  future,  but  through  causes  which  are 
perfectly  natural  and  normal  ;  (2)  we  may  be  con- 
aoiouB  at  a  given  time  of  certain  facts,  without 
drawing  from  them  the  conclusion  which  they 
bear  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  situation  that  they 
represent ;  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  subcon- 
sciously— i.e.  in  dissociation  from  our  conscious 
personality,  which  it  then  affects  either  as  a  mere 
feeling  with  a  vague  sense  of  coming  disaster  or  (us 
dramatized  into  an  actual  vision  of  the  conclusion 
realized  ;  or  (3)  the  conclusion  may  have  been 
reached  unconsciously,  by  a  sort  of  summary  in- 
tuition, by  putting  together  a  nuinher  of  apjiar- 
ently  disconnected  facta  ;  it  may  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  yet,  again  in  dissociation  from  the 
self,  may  influence  the  latter  as  a  presentiment  or 
as  a  premonition,  in  any  of  the  possible  forms. 

LiTSRATCRE.— i*rocrifd'Hj;«  o/  th»  Socitty  fur  Fit/chieat  Re- 
■•orcA,  eap.  vola.  v.  (|g»'.ll,  xi.  |18%|,  xx.  |190<3|;  F.  Podmorc, 
StudUg  in  I'fyehval  Itrgearek,  I.ondon,  1807,  ch.  xi.  ;  N.  W. 
Thomas,  Thoutjht  Tramffrtnc4,  do.  IWif. ;  E.  Bozzano,  />«'* 
Phmomtntt  priirwnHoirn,  I'arli,  lOU  ;  M.  Maeterlinck,  The 
UrUtnmm  Omit,  tr.  A.  T.  dc  Mattoi,  London,  luu,  ch.  ill. 

J.  L.  M(;l.NTVitK. 

PRESTER  JOHN.— The  story  of  I'rcslcr  John 
is  woven  of  the  fact  and  fancy  of  the  Midille  Agc.i, 
the  fact  warjied  by  the  varying  aspects  of  Kuropian 
policy,  the  fancy  coloured  by  Uriental  imagination 
and  tradition. 

Until  the  Utiicent.  the  evidence  points  to  Asiii 
as  the  home  of  I'resler  .John.  In  the  15th  cent., 
after  the  conquest  of  Timur  and  the  overthrow  of 
(Jhristianity  in  Central  Asia,  the  African  claim 
took  hold  of  the  popiilar  imagination,  lint  the 
true  claim  of  Asia  has  never  lucked  support  in  the 
writings  of  explorers  and  scholars. 

J'reslcr  John  is  no  mythical  personage,  though 


myth  and  legend  have  gathered  round  his  name. 
The  simple  uncoloured  report  of  Friar  Johannes 
e  Monte  Corvino  in  1305  is  historical  evidence  of 
the  first  order,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  wit- 
nesses of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  This 
evidence  supports  the  conclusion  reached  by  J.  B. 
Bury  in  his  note  to  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixiv.) : 

'  Sir  H.  Howorth  has  shown  very  clearly  (Biit.  of  the  Monqols, 
\.  p.  696  sqq.)  that  the  Karaits  were  Turks,  not  Mongols,  "^heir 
territory  was  near  the  Upper  Orchoo,  between  the  rivers 
Selinga  and  Kernlen.  They  were  Christians.  Their  oliief 
Tu^liril  received  the  title  of  Wan^  ("  kin^  "j  from  the  (Manchu) 
Emperor  of  Northern  China  for  his  services  in  1193  agfaiiist  the 
Naiinan  Turks  of  tlie  regions  of  the  Altai  and  Upper  Irtish. 
Chingiz  also  took  part  in  this  war,  and  his  services  were  recog- 
nised by  the  title  of  Dai  Ming,  "high  Briglitness."  For  an 
account  of  Prester  John — the  name  by  which  the  Karait  khans 
were  known  in  the  west — and  the  legends  attached  to  him,  sea 
Howorth,  i.  cap.  x.  p.  634  sqq. '  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ed. 
Bury2,  \ii.  2,  n.  8). 

1.  Asia.— I.  Otto  of  Freisingen  (1145).  —  In 
1145  Prester  John  first  appears  as  an  Eastern 
priest-king  who  had  established  a  wide  dominion 
in  Central  Asia.  This  rests  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Otto  of  Freisingen  (vii.  33,  sub  anno  1145  [MGH 
XX.]).  The  bishop  of  Gabala  (Jibul  in  Syria) 
visited  the  papal  court  in  1145,  and  stated  that  not 
many  years  before  a  certain  John,  king  and  priest, 
who  dwelt  beyond  Persia  and  Armenia,  a  Christian 
but  a  Nestorian,  had  made  war  on  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia,  the  Samiard  brothers,  and  had 
captured  Ecbatana,  the  seat  of  their  kin;idom. 
He  had  then  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  but  was  stopped  at  the  Tigris.  He 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  ancient  race  of  ttie  Magi, 
and  had  a  sceptre  of  solid  emerald. 

2.  The  letter  of  Prester  John  (1165).— The  letter 
was  presented  by  the  ambassadors  of  Prester  John 
to  tlie  Greek  emperor  Manuel  I.  and  the  Western 
eniperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (Albericus,  in 
Chron.  1168). 

In  it  Prester  John,  '  by  the  power  and  virtue  of  Ood  and  the 
Lord  Jesv]s  Christ  Kins:  of  Kings,'  claims  to  be  the  greatest 
monarch  under  heaven.  He  desires  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  Seventy  -two 
kin^  were  under  his  rule.  His.empire  extended  over  the  three 
Indtas,  including  Farther  India,  where  lay  the  body  of  St. 
Thomas.  In  his  dominions  were  tlie  unclean  nations  whom 
Alexander  the  Great  walled  up  among  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  and  w  ho  were  to  come  forth  in  the  latter  days.  Among 
the  marvels  of  his  territory  wore  monstrous  ants  that  dug  gold, 
fish  that  gave  purple,  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  pebbles  that  gave 
light,  the  Sea  of  Sand,  and  the  Klverof  Stones.  When  he  went 
forth  to  war,  thirteen  great  crosses  were  borne  before  him,  each 
follntved  by  10,000  knights  and  lOll.OOO  foot.  His  paJace  wa* 
ouilt  after  the  model  of  that  erected  by  St.  Thomas  for  the 
Indian  king  Oontlopboros.  He  was  waited  on  by  7  kings  and 
365  dukes  ;  12  archbishops  sal  on  his  right  hand,  and  20  bishops 
on  his  left,  besides  the  imt-riarch  of  St.  Thomas,  the  proto-pope 
of  the  Sarmagantiatis,  and  the  proto-pope  of  Susa,  where  the 
royal  residence  was. 

This  letter  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  West. 
Zamcke  {Der  Priester  Johnnnea)  refers  to  100 
MS  copies  of  it,  8  in  the  British  Museum,  10  in 
Vienna,  13  in  Paris,  and  15  in  Munich  (EBr"  xxii. 
304  f.). 

(1)  The  exaggerated  style  of  the  letter,  the  work  of  Nestorian 
imagination,  was  an  appeal  speoially  to  the  R.\-zant{ne  court. 
The  hrllllant  ffites  and  tournaments  of  Manviel  I.  were  i-enowned 
throughout  Europe  as  the  most  magnlflcent  spectacles  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  ((J.  Finlay,  //uf.  of  tlie  Jlj/zantine  and  (irrek 
kmpiree,  Kdirihurgh,  18M,  ii.  170).  There  were  also  political 
reasons  for  tlie  reception  given  to  the  oinbassy.  The  .Seljnk 
SulVAn  of  Iconillm,  Khilidv-ArslAn  n.,  was  consnlidating  hii 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  flreeks  were  steadily  losing 
groniKl  during  the  reign  of  Manuel  (ill.  p.  'J.M).  The  I^alln 
principality  of  Kdespia  had  fallen  in  1144  to  the  arms  of  Oniad  ed- 
dm  /.cngi,  the  atalirg,  or  ruler,  of  Mosul.  Ills  son,  Niir  ed-din 
(1146-74).  united  the  Miilmmmadnn  powers,  added  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus  t.o  that  of  Alc-ppo,  and  wagirl  a  long  and  snccfHsful 
wiir  agniiiRt  the  Christlani  of  Syria.  The  Latins  and  (iri'cks 
alike  Inokeil  fuvonrahlv  at  the  promise  of  Christian  help  against 
their  foe  (Uibbnn,  ch.  jlz.). 

(2)  The  reference  in  the  letter  to  Alexander  the  Oreat  pointe  to 
the  Intliienre  of  the  Alexander  romance  In  the  colouring  of  the 
story.  This  romance  Is  attributed  to  (^illlsthenos.  It  arose  In 
Rgy'pt  about  A.n.  200.  It  spread  In  lAtln  translations  to  the 
Wi'st,  and  In  Armenian  anri  .S\rlan  versions  to  the  East.  These 
would  bo  known  to  the  Nestorian  minlst^-rsof  Prester  John.  It 
became  very  popular  In  the  West  In  the  12lh  cent,  through  the 
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epic  of  Alberich  of  Besan^on  and  the  AUxanderbuch  of  the 
Cerman  'Pfaffe'  Lamprecht  (Chambers's  Encj/ct.,  s.v.  'Alex- 
ander the  Great'). 

(8)  Two  further  references  in  the  letter  witness  to  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  story.  The  Three  Indias  are  traceable  in  the 
geographical  conceptions  of  the  12th  century.  The  earliest 
.MS  of  the  Jiavtnna  Co!nnography ,  itself  a  work  of  the  7th  cent., 
is  of  the  13th  cent.  (Ravennatis  Anon.  Cosmogr.,  ed.  M.  Finder 
and  O.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1860),  and  is  the  source  of  the  Three 
Indias  (pp.  40,  44  f.). 

(4)  The  reference  to  the  Sea  of  Sand,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Three  Indias,  points  to  the  Great  Desert  of  Central  Asia, 
and  not  to  the  Sahara, 

3.  The  letter  of  Alexander  III.  (1177).— Alex- 
ander III.  was  in  the  midst  of  his  quarrel  with 
Barbarossa  when  the  embassy  of  Prester  John  was 
received  by  the  emperors.  Tlie  reconciliation 
between  them  took  place  at  Venice  on  24th  July 
1177.  Alexander  remained  at  Venice  until  Oct. 
1177;  it  was  there  that  he  gave  audience  to  an 
embassy  from  Prester  John.  Philip,  a  physician  of 
the  papal  court,  had  travelled  to  the  Far  East  and 
visited  the  court  of  Prester  John.  He  Iiad  put 
forward  the  claims  of  the  Western  Church  and 
had  returned  to  Italy  with  letters  from  Prester 
John  to  Alexander.  These  letters  are  lost,  but 
the  letter  from  Alexander  to  Prester  John  is  pre- 
served in  several  English  Chronicles.  The  best  text 
is  that  of  J.  Brompton  (Pagi,  Critica  Historico- 
Chronologica,  in  Baronius,  A  nnales  Ecclesiastici,  iv. 
C50).  Prester  John  not  only  had  asked  for  instruc- 
tion, but  had  requested  to  have  a  church  in  the  city. 
This  was  conceded  to  him,  with  the  right  of  an 
altar  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 
salem (Chron.  Joh.  Brompton,  ap.  R.  Twysden, 
Hist.  Angl.  Scriptores  X.,  London,  1652,  col. 
1132  f.).  The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Philippus, 
who  was  commissioned  to  return  to  the  East  and 
deliver  it  to  Prester  John. 

4.  The  conquest  of  Jenghiz  Khan  (1202).— The 
realm  of  Prester  John  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall 
before  the  conquering  hosts  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  It 
was  then  ruled  by  his  son  David.  Pagi  gives  three 
authorities:  (1)  the  Chronicle  oi  W.  de  Nangiaco, 
sub  anno  1202 ;  (2)  Marinus  Sanutus  (lib.  iii. 
'Fidelium  crucis,'  pt.  xiii.  ch.  iii.);  and  (3)  the 
older  authority,  Vincentius  Bellovacensis  (Spec. 
Hist.  ch.  Ixix. ).  They  agree  in  assigning  a  wide 
dominion  to  Prester  John  before  the  conquest  of 
Jenghiz ;  and  Gibbon,  on  their  testimony,  states  : 
'The  boldest  chieftains  might  tremble,  when  thev  beheld, 
enchased  in  silver,  the  skull  of  the  khan  of  the  Keraites,  who 
under  the  name  of  Prester  John  had  corresponded  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe'  (ch.  Ixiv.). 


5.  The  letter  of  Philip  to  Gregory  IX.  (1237). 
— On  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan  in  1227  his  son, 
Ogotai,  was  proclaimed  Great  Khan,  or  emperor, 
of  the  Moguls  and  Tatars.  In  the  year  1237  a  long 
report  was  received  of  the  successful  missions  of 
the  Dominicans  among  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorian 
Christiana  in  Asia.  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl., 
sub  anno  1237,  ed.  W.  Wats,  London,  1674,  p. 
372)  speaks  of  it  as  'jucundus  rumor  de  Terra 
Saneta.'  The  report  was  sent  to  Gregory  ix.  by 
Philip,  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  forwarded  by  Godfrey,  the  papal 
penitentiary,  to  the  Dominicans  throughout 
England  and  France.  WUliam  of  Montferrat  with 
two  others  had  studied  the  languages  of  Central 
Asia,  and  had  received  a  promise  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Nestorians  to  submit  to  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  important  to  note,  in 
view  of  the  African  claim,  that  Friar  Philip  had 
sent  also  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  of 
Egypt,  who  had  made  the  like  promise.  Matthew 
Paris  adds : 

'  Huic  subdita  est  minor  India,  Aethiopia  et  Libya  cum 
Aegypto.  Sed  Aethiopes  et  Libyj  non  sunt  subjecti  Saracenis.' 
The  realm  of  Prester  John  is  not  therefore  in 
Ethiopia,  but  in  the  Far  East. 

6.  The    report  of  Johannes  e  Piano  Carpino 
(1246).— The  annals  of    Matthew  Paris   between 
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1238  and  1245  record  the  ravages  of  the  Tatar 
hosts  under  Batu  and  the  terror  which  they 
inspired  in  the  West.  They  were  stayed  at 
Neustadt  in  Austria  by  the  valour  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  winter  of  1242  they  withdrew  to  the  east. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  death  of  the  Great 
Khan  Ogotai  in  1241.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Kujuk. 

Meanwhile  the  letter  of  Philip  had  stirred  up 
the  interest  in  the  West,  and  the  missions  to  the 
Nestorians  opened  the  way  for  missions  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  Khan.  This  may  ahso  have 
been  favoured  by  the  policy  of  the  Venetians, 
who  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Mongols  in  the 
Crimea  (Bury's  note  to  Gibbon,  vii.  15,  n.  42). 

Johannes  e  Piano  Carpino  was  present  at  the 
enthronement  of  the  new  khan,  and  states  that  he 
was  well-affected  to  Christianity  and  had  many 
Christians  in  his  service.  There  was  a  Christian 
chapel  before  his  tent  (Raynaldus,  Ann.  EccL,  sub 
anno  1245,  xiii.  595). 

7.  The  mission  of  Friar  Ascelinus  (1247).— The 
hostility  of  the  other  leaders  is  illustrated  by  the 
mission  of  Friar  Ascelinus  to  the  Tatars  of  Persia. 
He  had  an  audience  with  the  Khan  Bajothnoy  in 
the  Tatar  camp.  After  suffering  much  ignominy, 
he  returned  with  letters  from  Bajothnoy  to  the 
pope,  Innocent  IV.  (ib.  xiii.  642). 

8.  The  Tatar  embassy  to  Louis  IX.  (1248).— 
The  Tatar  embassy  to  Louis  IX.  at  Cyprus  throws 
much  light  on  the  position  of  the  Great  Khan  and 
his  relations  to  Prester  John  and  the  Christians  of 
Central  Asia.  The  embassy  was  sent  by  a  Persian 
khan  named  Ercalthay,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  Christian,  but  was  not  of  the  royal  blood. 
David,  the  chief  ambassador,  had  been  baptized 
the  year  before.  The  Great  Khan  of  Tartary  had 
been  baptized  with  his  eighteen  sons  and  many  of 
liis  magnates  three  years  before  (c.  1245).  The 
king  asked  many  questions  of  the  ambassadors. 
He  was  told  that  Ercalthay  was  anxious  to  join 
hands  with  the  Christians  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross,  and  that  Bacho,  the  khan  who  had 
insulted  the  ambassadors  of  Innocent  IV.  in  Persia, 
was  a  pagan  and  had  Saracen  councillors.  They 
also  reported  that  Quiothay,  the  mother  of  the 
present  khan,  was  a  daughter  of  Prester  John 
(G.  de  Nangiaco,  Gesta  S.  Ludovici,  ap.  A. 
Duchesne,  Hist.  Francorum  Scriptores,  Paris,  1636- 
49,  V.  349,  354). 

9.  The  mission  of  Rubruquis  (1253).— In  the 
narrative  of  Kubruquis  the  title  of  '  King  John  '  is 
assigned  to  Kushluk,  king  of  the  Naimans,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Our  Khans.  Kushluk  was  son 
of  a  powerful  king  of  the  Naimans,  whose  name, 
Ta^Vang-Khan,  is  precisely  'Great  King  John'  in 
Chinese.  It  is  evident  that  Rubruquis  supposed 
this  king  of  the  Naimans  to  be  the  original  of  this 
widely  spread  legend  (Yule,  EBr^^  xxii.  306'). 
Bury  says  that  a  new  edition  of  Rubruquis  is 
wanted.  Gibbon  (vii.  6)  refers  to  the  first  volume 
of  Hakluyt.  Yule  gives,  among  the  chief  points 
in  the  narrative  of  Rubruquis,  the  relation  between 
the  rulers  of  the  Naimans  and  the  Keraite  khans 
and  the  habit  of  exaggeration  common  among  the 
Nestorian  writers. 

10.  The  journey  of  Marco  Polo  (c.  1270).— The 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  brought  him  from  Yarkand 
past  Cherchen  and  Lob  Nor  to  Tenduc.  This  is 
placed  near  the  point  where  the  Great  Wall  crosses 
the  north-east  portion  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Hwangho.  To  the  north  and  north-west  lay  the 
country  of  the  Keraites  with  their  old  capital  of 
Karakorum  on  the  north  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  on  the  bank  of  the  upper  reach  of  the 
Orchon  river.  It  is  here  that  he  speaks  of  Prester 
John,   whose   kingdom,   though  stUl  ruled   by  a 
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member  of  the  same  family,  is  tributary  to  tlie 
Great  Klian  of  Tartary  {'Travels,  i.  64,  ap.  Pagi, 
iv.  649). 

11.  The  mission  of  Johannes  e  Monte  Corvine 
(1292-1305). — Kujuk,  the  son  of  Ogotai,  died  in 
1248.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousins  Mangu 
and  Khubilag,  the  grandsons  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 
On  the  death  of  Maiigu  in  1257  Khubilag  became 
the  Great  Khan,  and  on  the  conquest  of  N.  China 
removed  the  royal  residence  from  Karakorum  to 
Peking  (Cambaluc).  It  was  here  tliat  Marco  Polo 
met  him,  and  it  was  at  his  court  that  the  Minorite 
friar  Johannes  e  Monte  Corvino  established  his 
mission-centre  in  the  Far  East.  The  letter  written 
to  Clement  V.  in  13u5  is  valuable  testimon}'  to  the 
successors  of  Prester  John  and  to  the  realm  which 
was  still  ruled  by  them  as  tributary  to  the  Great 
Khan  (Kaynaklus,  sub  anno  1305,  xv.  no.  19  f.). 

12.  The  evidence  from  1145  to  1305. — The 
evidence  for  Prester  John  from  Asiatic  sources  is 
continuous  for  160  years,  and  the  report  of  the  last 
writer  points  to  the  old  capital  of  Karakorum  as 
being  the  seat  in  the  early  14tli  cent,  of  the  tribu- 
tary Kings  of  the  dynasty.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
in  the  face  of  this  evidence,  to  follow  Yule  in  his 
statement : 

'  However  vague  may  have  been  the  ideas  of  Pope  Alexander 
m.  respecting  the  greographical  position  of  the  potentate  whom 
he  addressed  from  Venice  in  1177,  the  only  real  person  to  whom 
the  letter  can  have  been  sent  V.&9  the  kin^  of  Abyssinia.  Let  it 
be  obsen'ed  that  the  "honourable  persons  of  the  monarch's 
king^dom "  whom  the  leech  Philip  had  met  with  in  the  East 
must  have  been  the  representatives  of  some  real  power,  and  not 
of  a  phantom.  It  must  have  been  a  real  kinp  who  professed  to 
desire  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  assiirna- 
tion  of  a  church  at  Rome  and  of  an  altar  at  Jerusalem'  (iSBi" 
xxii.  soek). 

The  Prester  John  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
was  not  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  but  the  name  by 
which  the  Keraite  khans  were  known  in  the  West. 
It  would  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  wide  rule 
of  the  Gur  Khans  in  12lh  cent,  to  the  tributary 
rule  of  the  khan  of  Karakorum  in  the  early  14tli 
century. 

13.  The  Tatar  mission  from  1308  to  1370.— 
(1)  The  work  of  Friar  Johannes  was  recognized 
by  Clement  V.  in  1307  by  the  constitution  of  the 
archiepisoopal  see  of  Cambaluc  (Raynaldus,  sub 
anno  1307,  no.  29). 

(2)  In  1318  John  XXII.  took  a  further  step  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church  among  the  Tatars 
by  the  founding  of  the  archbisliopric  of  Sultania 
for  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia.  Sultania 
was  situated  south-west  of  Kesht  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  north-west  of  Kazvin.  Friiir 
Francus  of  Perugia,  a  Dominican,  was  apjiointed 
to  the  see  with  six  aufl'ragans.  His  jurisdiction 
was  to  extend  overChagdo  and  India  and  Ethiopia 
(('A.' sub  anno  1318,  no.  4).  The  juxtaposition  of 
Ethiopia  and  India  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sultania  is  of  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  .story  of  Pieslcr  John.  It  is  to 
the  work  of  this  mission  centre  that  the  transjio.si- 
tion  of  the  story  from  India  to  Ethiopia  may  be 
traceable. 

(3)  Raynaldus  states  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
West  to  favour  the  frequent  exchange  of  letters 
and  enibasHica  to  the  Tatar  khans  as  a  check  on 
the  encroachments  of  the  Saracens  (sub  anno  1322, 
no.  41). 

(4)  In  1.126  Andrea*  de  Pcrngia  sends  a  report 
of  hi«  work  in  the  Far  East  to  the  Father  ( Juaidian 
of  I'erugia.  He  states  that,  after  many  dangirs 
by  land  and  by  soa,  he  reached  Cambaluc  in  l.!08, 
and  consecrated  John  as  archbishop.  He  staycrd 
there  for  live  years.  Gerard  wasap]>ointed  bislioj) 
of  /aitun  in  Fiikien.  He  was  Huccceded  by  Pere- 
t;rinns,  on  wIiomc  death  in  1322  h('  himself  became 
nisliop  of  Zaitun.  Four  of  the  brothers  were 
martyred  in  India  by  the  Saracens. 


(5)  Yule  gives  a  further  reference  to  Prester 
John  about  the  same  year  (1326) : 

'  Friar  Odoric,  about  132(3,  visited  the  country  still  ruled  hy 
the  prince  whom  he  calls  Prester  John;  "but,"  he  sajs,  "as 
reiiardshim,  not  one-hundredth  part  is  true  that  is  told  of  him'" 
{iCBrU  xxii.  306«). 

(6)  Johannes  e  Monte  Corvino  died  in  1333. 
John  XX.  appointed  as  his  successor  another 
Minorite  friar,  Nicolaus.  He  wrote  letters  not 
only  to  the  Great  Khan  but  also  to  Secede  Chigista, 
king  of  Corum,  who  may  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Georgius  referred  to  in  1305  (Raynaldus,  sub  anno 
1333,  no.  35). 

(7)  The  last  mission  was  in  1370.  Urban  V.  in 
this  year  appointed  the  Minorite  friar  Guillelmus 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cambaluc.  There  are 
letters  to  the  Great  Khan  and  the  people  of  Tar- 
tary (ib.  sub  anno  1370,  no.  91). 

The  curtain  tlien  falls.  The  great  conqueror 
Timur  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai,  and  was 
crowned  at  Balkh  in  April  1369  (Gibbon  vii.  46). 
Burj'  adds  in  a  note  to  Gibbon  : 

'  As  the  Mongol  power  in  China  was  overthrown  about  the 
same  time  by  the  revolution  which  set  the  Min^  dynasty  on  the 
throne  (a.d.  1370),  this  period  marks  a  general  decline  of 
Mongol  influence  in  Asia  '  (ib.  vii.  6S,  n.  74). 
The  conquests  of  Timur  meant  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity  and  the  triumph  of  Islam  in  Central 
Asia. 

II.  Africa. — In  the  15th  cent,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Christian  missions  in  Asia  by  the 
conquest  of  Timur  and  the  consequent  difficulties 
of  the  land-routes  to  India,  it  seems  that  the 
Indian  traditions  of  Prester  John  filtered  into 
Europe  through  Aden  and  the  African  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea.  India,  in  the  popular  imagination,  lay 
behind  and  beyond  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Hut  there 
is  evidence  also  in  the  14th  cent,  that  the  same 
tendency  was  taking  place  perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested  (I.  13  (2)),  through  the  grouping  of  India 
anil  Ethiopia  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sultania. 

I.  The  14th  cent,  evidence. — Yule  definitely 
states  that  tin;  assertion  of  Ludolf  in  his  History  of 
the  Ethiopians,  that  the  ascriiition  of  the  title 
Prester  John  to  the  Christian  kings  of  Abyssinia 
was  an  invention  of  the  Portuguese,  is  a  mistake. 
He  brings  the  following  evidence  to  support  his 
statement : 

(1)  The  earliest  witness  that  Yule  gives  is  Friar 
Jordanus. 

'Friar  Jordanus  "Catalani,"  who  returned  from  the  East 
before  1328,  sjifaUs  of  the  emperor  of  the  Ethiopians  *' quern 
voH  vocatis  I'rf-ntre  Johan"'  (ilBrli  xxii.  300). 

Is  this  an  example  of  the  original  source  of  con- 
fusion ?  In  133(1  .lohn  XXIl.  wrote  to  the  Nas- 
carines  of  S.  India,  commending  to  them  the 
Dominican  friar  Jordanus,  whom  he  had  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Columbo,  and  the  Dominican  and 
Minorite  friars  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  mission.  In  a  letter  written  the  same  year  to 
.loliii  of  ('ore,  archbishop-elecl  of  Sultania,  the 
bishop  of  Cohimbo  is  referred  In  as  one  of  hissull'ra- 
gans  (Raynaldus,  sub  anno  1331,  nos.  51,  67). 

(2)  Yule  gives  two  witnesses  r.  1350. 

John  Marignoli,  apostolic  legate  in  Asia,  speaks  of  Ethiopia 
where  the  negroes  are,  and  which  is  called  llif  land  of  Prester 
John.  And  a  Spanish  work  of  the  same  date  !)>'  an  anonymous 
Franciscan  stales  that  the  emperor  '  Abdcselib,  which  means 
"  servant  of  the  Cross,"  is  a  prot*'ctor  of  Preste  Juan,  who  is  ths 
patriarch  of  Nubia  and  Kthiopia,  and  is  lord  of  many  great 
lands,  and  many  cities  of  I'hristians'  (Libra  iifl  amucwiienio 
dt  twtoftrfyiim,  Madrid,  1877X 

(3)  A  fimrtli  witness  is  Simone  Sigoli. 

lie  visited  ('airo  in  I3S4,  and  speaks  in  his  Vintigin  at  MonU 
Sinai  of  'Presto  Olovanni'  as  a  monarch  ^U^'rlliIlg  in  India, 
but  it  is  the  India  which  is  contorminoiis  with  (he  dominions  of 
the  soldan  of  Kgynt  and  whose  lord  is  nmslcr  of  the  Nile,  to 
close  or  open  i(,s  discharge  upon  Kgypt  (A'/(r"  xxii,  ;i(l(S*). 

It  is  on  this  evidence  that  Yule  .slates  that  the 
title  '  Prester  .lohn  '  had  been  used  long  before  the 
name  had  ceased  to  be  attached  to  the  tlcscendants 
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of  the  kings  of  the  Keraites.  The  juxtaposition 
of  India  and  Ethiopia  under  the  archbisliop  of 
Sultania  and  the  filtering  in  of  Asiatic  tradition 
through  Aden  at  the  close  of  the  14th  cent,  appear 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 

2.  The  Ethiopian  embassies  of  1441. — Eugenius 
IV.  in  the  previous  year  liad  sent  the  Minorite  friar 
Albert  on  a  mission  to  reconcile  the  Jacobite 
Christians  of  Ethiopia.  In  1441  Andrew,  abbot  of 
St.  Antony,  and  Peter  the  Deacon  were  sent  to 
Italy  as  ambassadors  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of 
Constantine,  king  of  the  Ethiopians.  They  were 
received  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  a  '  form  of 
union '  was  agreed  upon.  Tliey  then  went  to 
Rome  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  canons 
and  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  to  allow  them  to  see  the 
Veronica.  In  this  letter  the  title  of  Prester  John 
is  given  to  the  emperor  (Kaynaldus,  sub  anno  1441, 
no.  2).  In  the  same  year  another  embas.sy  from 
the  Ethiopians  was  conveyed  to  Italy  by  Angelas 
Maurocenus.  On  their  return  Eugenius  IV.  gave 
to  them  a  letter  of  commendation  in  whicli  he 
again  used  the  title  {ib. ). 

On  the  occasion  of  these  missions  an  oration  was 
made  before  the  council  by  the  abbot  Nicodemus, 
wlio  presided  over  the  Ethiopians  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  his  address  he  alludes  to  the  remoteness 
of  their  country  as  almost  beyond  belief,  and  dis- 
tinctly asserts  tliat  their  separation  from  Rome  is 
due  not  only  to  this,  but  to  the  negligence  of  the 
popes  for  800  years  {ib.  no.  3). 

3.  The  map  of  Fra  Mauro  (1459). — Yule  states  : 

'  From  the  14th  century  onwards  Prester  John  had  found  his 
seat  ill  Abyssinia.  It  is  there  that  Fra  Mauro's  great  map 
(1459)  presents  a  fine  city  with  the  rubric,  "  Qui  il  Preste  Janni 
fa  residentia  principal " '  (EBr^'^  xxii.  3061^). 

4.  The  Roman  diary  of  Jacobus  Volterranus 
(sub  anno  1481). — Raynaldus  refers  to  a  mission  to 
the  Roman  court  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1481,  on  the 
authority  of  the  j  ournal  of  Volterranus.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  mission  from  Ethiopia,  but  says  that  the 
writer  gives  to  Prester  John  the  title  of  '  King  of 
India'  (Raynaldus,  xix.,  sub  anno  1481,  no.  40 f.). 
Muratori  publishes  the  Diarium  from  a  MS  in  the 
library  of  Ferrara.  There  is  nothing  in  the  MS 
to  indicate  the  country  represented  by  the  mission, 
no  mention  either  of  India  or  of  Ethiopia.  There 
is,  however,  a  lacuna  in  the  MS  which  may 
betoken  some  doubt  in  the  writer.  The  brief 
record  shows  the  interest  aroused  in  Rome  by  the 
strange  character  of  the  mission  (Jacobi  Volterrani 
Diarium  Jtomanum,  sub  anno  1481,  ap.  L.  A. 
Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  Milan,  1723-51,  xxiii. 
156). 

5.  The  quest  of  Prester  John  (i486). — John  11. 
of  Portugal  made  many  attempts  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Prester  John,  hoping  to  form  an 
alliance  with  him.  Among  other  missions  is  that 
of  1486  entrusted  to  Alphonsus  Paiua  and  Johannes 
Petreius.  They  travelled  as  merchants  and  at 
last  reached  Aden.  There  they  heard  of  a  Christ- 
ian king  in  Etliiopia,  but  had  doubts  as  to  his 
identity,  because  tiiey  had  been  instructed  that 
Prester  John  was  a  Christian  king  of  India.  It  is 
clear  from  this  doubt  that  the  Asiatic  tradition  of 
Prester  John  still  maintained  its  hold  among  the 
more  educated  circles  in  the  West.  To  solve  this 
doubt  they  thought  it  best  to  separate.  Petreius 
sailed  to  India  and  left  Paiua  to  await  him  in 
Egypt.  The  quest  of  Petreius  was  successful.  He 
found  among  the  Nestorians  of  S.  India  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Prester  John  whose  power  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Mongols  (Raynaldus,  sub  anno  1486, 
no.  67) 

6.  Prester  John  of  Ethiopia  (c.  1500). ^The  quest 
of  1486  proves  that  in  1486  positive  and  negative 
evidence  alike  pointed  to  Prester  John  of  Asia. 
The    two    travellers    asserted    that    the   king  of 


Ethiopia  did  not  correspond  with  the  Prester 
John  of  history  in  dominion,  in  name,  or  in  prie.stly 
office,  and  Petreius  in  India  found  the  tradition  of 
the  Prester  John  whose  power  had  ended  witli  the 
Mongol  conquests.  But  the  15th  cent,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  was  an  age  of  romance,  and  the  fable 
of  popular  imagination  triumphed  over  the  facts 
discovered  by  the  travellers  of  1486.  In  Portu- 
guese writings  of  the  last  years  of  the  15th  cent, 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  16th  cent,  the  liistory 
of  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  is  the  story  of  Prester 
John.  He  is  synonymous  with  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia. 

7.  Christopher  Marlowe  (1587). — In  the  earliest 
English  drama  when  Prester  Jolm  takes  liis  place 
in  English  literature  he  is  Prester  John  of  Africa, 
not  of  Asia.  In  the  second  part  of  Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine  the  Great,  Techelles,  king  of  Fez, 
relating  his  conquests  to  Tamburlaine,  says  : 

'  And  I  ha\e  marched  alon^^  the  river  Nile 
To  Machda,  where  the  mighty  Christian  priest, 
Called  John  the  Great,  sits  in  a  milk-white  robe, 
Whose  triple  mitre  I  did  take  by  force, 
And  made  him  swear  obedience  to  my  crown  ' 

(pt.  ii.  act  i.  sc.  3). 

The  drier  facts  of  history  have  to  stoop  at  times  to 
the  romantic  claim  of  literature.  Marlowe  has 
given  his  authority  to  the  African  story,  and  the 
Prester  John  of  literature  still  lives  as  an  African 
priest-king  in  Jolin  Buchan's  romance  of  Prester 
John  (London,  1910). 

Literature. — E.  Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury2,  London,  1900-04,  v.  149, 
vii.  2,  15 :  C.  Baronius,  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  12  vols.,  Rome, 
1588-1607;  O.  Raynaldus,  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  9  vols.,  do. 
1646-77  ;  A.  Pagi,  Critica  Historico-Chronologica,  in  Baronius  ; 
H.  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  IKaji  Thither,  2  vols.,  London,  1866, 
and  in  EBr^^ ;  F.  Zarncke,  Der  Friester  Johannes,  Leipzig, 
1876-79 ;  G.  Oppert,  Der  Presbyter  Johannes  in  Sage  und 
Geschichte^,  Berlin,  1870 ;  M.  P.  d'Avezac,  Recueil  de  voyages 
et  de  memoires  public  par  la  Soc.  d£  G^ogr.  iv.  [Paris,  1839] 
547-564;  H.  Howorth,  His(.  o/ t/i«  3/on<7oi5,  London,  1876-88,  i. 

Thomas  Barns. 

PRIDE. — Asa  self-regarding  passion  or  senti- 
ment of  self-love,  pride  is  associated  in  popular 
speech  with  several  related  qualities  of  the  selfish 
disposition  such  as  arrogance,  conceit,  vanity,  and 
egotism.  Conceit  or  self-conceit  is  an  exaggerated 
form  of  self-satisfaction  ;  arrogance  is  an  attitude 
of  presumption  manifested  in  temper  and  act  and 
calculated  to  arouse  resentment  or  disgust  in 
otliers  ;  vanity,  as  a  showing  oil'  of  one's  supposed 
superiority,  .seeks  the  praise  or  good  opinion  of  the 
world  ;  and  egotism  is  a  habit  of  self-consciousness 
or  self-regard  which  aflects  mind,  manner,  and 
speech,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  George 
Meredith's  Egoist,  while  the  same  writer's  por- 
traiture of  Alvan  in  the  Tragic  Comedians  is  an 
exposuie  of  vanitj'.  On  the  other  hand,  in  pride 
there  is  frequently  no  idea  of  a  comparison  or  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Pride  is  a 
habit  of  self-isolation  or  conscious  independence,  a 
perversity  of  will  which  is  inditt'erent  to  the  opinions 
and  favours  of  others.  It  repudiates  all  idea 
of  obligation.  Cf.  tlie  hero  of  Scott's  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  as  a  typical  example. 

'Pride,  unlike  vanity,  does  not  involve  belief  in  one's  own 
superiority  to  others.  The  most  deeply  rooted  pride  may  be 
connected  merely  with  the  conception  of  independence  or 
equality  and  may  be  manifested  mainly  by  a  refusal  to  accept 
favours  or  to  be  under  an  obligation '  (see  DPkF  ii.  339,  8.V. 
'  Pride  '). 

The  distinction  between  arrogance  and  pride 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  phrase,  '  toujours  arro- 
gant, jamais  fier,'  which  has  been  apijlied  to  the 
demeanour  of  the  Prussian  officers  in  defeat  (see 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  no.  740  [23rd  March, 
1916],  p.  135,  quoting  G.  Len6tre,  Prussiens  (fhier 
et  de  toujours,  yasis,  1916). 

Again,  pride  as  a  self-regarding  sentiment  is 
to  be  differentiated  (cf.  W.  McDougall,  Introd.  to 
Social  Psychology'',  ]^.    191  f.)   from    'self-respect' 
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by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  susceptible  to  the 
pressure  of  outside  opinion  or  authority.  Pride, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  without  this  negative  self- 
feeling,  and,  as  a  law  unto  itself,  lives  on  the  defer- 
ence and  admiration  of  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  inditt'erent  to  moral  praise  or  blame. 
One  of  its  worst  features  is  inditierence  to  the 
sufl'erings  of  others  (cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Essay  on  Liberty , 
London,  1859,  ch.  v.,  who  speaks  of  'the  pride 
which  derives  satisfaction  from  the  abasement  of 
others').  It  is  self-love  opposed  to  due  respect  for 
humanity  and  based  on  a  hxed  sentiment  of  satis- 
faction with  one's  qualities,  actions,  views,  powers, 
social  status,  and  reputation.  It  is  capable  of 
elation  when  the  verdict  of  others  coincides  with 
its  own  preconception  and  of  resentment  when  this 
is  otherwise.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  pride  to 
be  moved  by  scorn  or  ridicule  rather  than  by  moral 
censure. 

'  Pride  desires  from  others  an  honour  it  refuses  to  them  and 
shows,  therefore,  a  spirit  which  is  really  abject  and  mean' 
(E.  Caird,  The  Critical  Philosophy  0/  Kant,  ii.  391). 

There  is  a  pride  of  race,  a  pride  of  birth,  a  pride 
of  position  ;  a  pride  of  goodness,  a  pride  of  evil ;  a 
pride  of  ignorance,  a  pride  of  learning  ;  a  pride  of 
eccentricity,  a  pride  of  conventionality,  and  so 
forth.  The  forms  of  self-satisfaction  are  innu- 
merable. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Sir  Percivale 
in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  (see  The  Holy 
Grail^)  exhibiting  the  pride  of  monastic  repres- 
sion and  holiness,  to  which  the  highest  vision  is 
denied  ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  in  R.  L.  Steven- 
sou's  Master  of  Ballantrae,  the  hero  personifying 
the  pride  of  wickedness  as  a  man  who  'entirely  loved 
all  the  parts  and  properties  of  himself :  a  sort  of 
imbecility  which  almost  necessarily  attends  on 
\vickednes.s '  (ch.  ix.). 

It  may  be  useful  to  classify  chronologically  the 
treatment  of  pride  and  to  discuss  its  place  in 
ethical  thought. 

I.  In  pre-Christian  ethics.  —  In  Aristotle's 
famous  characterization  of  the  high-minded  man 
{tj.tya\6\f'vxoi)  in  the  Nic.  Ethics  (iv.  3,  ed.  Grant) 
we  have  a  species  of  pride  described  as  inseparable 
from  this  type  of  excellence.  The  high-minded 
man  is  not  only  worthy  of  great  things,  but  holds 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  them.  His  estimate  of  his 
own  merits  i.s  independent  of  the  verdict  of  others. 
If  lie  holds  himself  to  be  worthy  of  great  things 
when  actually  unworthy  of  them,  he  is  vain 
(xafxos),  while  he  who  underestimates  his  own 
worth  is  mean-spirited.  High-mimietlness,  then, 
is  a  mean  between  vanity  and  want  of  spirit.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  lofty  type  of  pride  which  is  its  own  star. 
It  is  witliout  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. Its  motive  is  honour  (rifiij)  and  it  owes 
nothing  to  the  instinctive  sense  of  right.  External 
honour  is  the  best  thing  that  the  world  can  give  to 
the  high-minded  man.  He  is  glad  to  confer  a 
benefit,  but  ashamed  to  receive  one.  If  he  docs 
receive  a  benelit,  he  will  wipe  it  out  by  doing  a 
greater;  he  will  remember  those  wlmm  he  has 
oenclited,  but  not  those  by  whom  he  has  been 
benelited  ;  he  will  be  in  want  of  no  one ;  he 
will  serve  any  readily  ;  he  will  be;  iiroud  (M^7a!)  to 
the  great  and  iirosperous,  and  lenient  towards  the 
lowly.  He  will  not  aim  at  the  common  objects  of 
ambition  ;  only  for  great  honour  or  deeds  will  he 
strive  ;  lie  will  be  open  in  friendshi|)  and  hatred, 
disdaining  timid  concealment,  r()ntem])tuo\isly 
»traiglilfiirward,  really  truthful,  but  reservLMl  and 
ironiciil  towards  the  common  people.  IiidiH'eient 
to  the  praise  and  censure  of  otliiirs,  lie  will  bear 
no  malice  and  l»e  no  gossip.  On  the  whole,  vanity 
U  better  than  meanHpiritednesH,  which  is  to  be 
condemned  for  its  lack  of  energy.     Aristotle  nien- 

1  Of.  tha  llneii  t>«7{(ltiiiln);  : 

•  O  ion,  thou  tiMt  not  tnie  hiirnitlty. 
The  highnt  virtue,  mother  of  them  all.' 


tions  one  thing  that  will  provoke  the  resentment 
of  the  /icyaXd'f'uxo',  and  that  is  v^pis — calculated,  if 
irrational,  insolence.  This  is  a  form  of  pride  much 
less  subtle  than  the  peculiar  self-consciousness 
described  by  Aristotle  in  the  above  picture  and 
more  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind. 

'  Insolence  or  v^pi?  .  .  .  has  its  root  in  want  of  reverence  and 
want  of  self.knowledge  .  .  .  land)  is  the  expression  of  a  self, 
centred  will  recognising  no  power  outside  itself,  and  knowing 
no  law  but  its  own  impulses.  .  .  .  This  Insolence  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  is  the  deepest  source  of  moral  evil.  ...  It  is  opposed 
to  ijoth  at&uti  and  tTuuppocrvinj'  (S.  U.  Butcher,  Some  Aspects  qf 
the  Greek  Genius^,  London,  1904,  p.  109). 

In  the  Antiqone  of  Sophocles  the  tragedy  centres 
in  the  ii/3pis  of  Creon,  the  author  of  a  cruel  and  stern 
decree  which  outrages  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
results  in  the  sacrihce  of  Antigone,  who  defies  the 
decree  at  the  biddingof  sisterly  love  ;  while  in  the 
Prometheus  Vitictus  of  ^schylus  it  is  the  i)/3/jis  of 
revolt  or  self-assertion  of  the  human  intellect 
against  the  supreme  deity. 

Theophrastus  of  Eresus  (374-2S7  B.C.),  the  suc- 
cessor of  Aristotle  as  the  head  of  tlie  Lyceum,  gives 
us  in  his  Characters  a  picture  of  the  mepTi<j>avo^,  or 
arrogant  man,  defining  arrogance  as  'a  certain 
scorn  for  all  the  world  beside  oneself.''  In  the 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  ethics  there  appears  to  be  no 
distinctive  treatment  of  the  passion  of  pride  as 
such.  But  the  moral  independence  of  the  Stoic 
sage,  his  avripKaa.  (see  art.  CONTENTMENT)  and  his 
equality  with  Zeus  in  all  but  non. essentials  (cf. 
Seneca,  dc  Prov.  1)  indirect! j'  illustrate  the  de- 
fects of  the  self-regarding  temperament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  of  Epicurean  ethics 
favoured  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues  and 
helped  to  tone  down  the  exclusiveness  of  ancient 
manners  by  its  emphasis  on  friendliness,  benefi- 
cence, and  gratitude. 

In  the  OT,  esjiecially  in  the  Wisdom  literature, 
we  find  frequent  condemnations  of  pride  in  the 
sense  of  self-exaltation  as  manifested  by  the  wicked 
or  foolish  (cf.  I>r  11*  13'»  14»  16'*  '29-^),  while  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  national  pride — the  pre- 
sumptuous ana  scornful  sense  of  power  (cf.  Is  2'''  " 
16",  Jer  13»  48^»,  Zee  9'  10"),  though  the  context 
occasionally  suggests  mere  'excellency'  or  'great- 
ness' without  the  implications  of  moral  defect. 
In  the  later  Wisdom  literature  the  warning  against 
pride  recurs  (see  esp.  the  essay  in  Sir  U)"'^).  Per- 
haps, however,  the  evil  of  i)ride  is  most  clearly 
revealed  in  the  character  of  outstanding  individuals 
like  Saul,  Absalom,  Joab,  Rabshakeh,  and  others. 
As  ,1.  H.  Newman  says, 

'  [Saul's)  temptation  and  liis  fall  consisted  in  a  certain  per- 
ver»eneB9  of  muid,  founded  on  some  obscure  feelings  of  self- 
importance,  very  commonly  observable  in  human  nature,  and 
Boiiiftiines  called  pride  '  {Oxford  Univemily  St'rmoiiti,  new  ed., 
London,  ISIHI,  »crm.  '  Wilfulness,  the  Sin  01  Saul,'  p.  Ifi8). 

2.  In  Christian  ethics,  early  and  medisval. — The 
(christian  ethic  shows  a  great  .'idvance  on  the 
higliest  Greek  thought  in  its  valuation  of  such 
virtues  as  humility,  meekness,  and  reasonableness. 
The  NT  concept  ion  of  love  in  association  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  in  its 
supreme  revelation  of  the  hunianity  of  (hrist 
gave  a  new  sigiiilicance  to  the  moral  defectiveness 
of  pride.  In  1  ("o  13*  love  is  stated  to  be  free  from 
both  arrogance  and  self-conceit.  In  Ko  1'^"  we  find 
dXofoK/a,  or  ]U'oud  speech,  and  inrtp-<)<j>ai'la,  vain- 
glori(ms  disiiosition,  classed  among  the  sins  of 
paganism  ;  but  it  is  in  the  human  character  of 
.Jesus  as  one  who  diil  'not  strive  nor  cry,'  as 
'  meek  and  lowlj'  of  heart,'  that  we  find  a  fresh  and 
unique  eritcrioii  of  the  sin  of  pride.  Christianity 
is  the  apotheosis  of  self  surrender  ;  and  the  Christ- 
ian character  cultivat<:s  an  outlook  upon  the  world 
entirely  free  from  "the  pride  of  life    (I  .In  2")  or 

1  Ia    HruytTo    renders    uirfpTJ./iafot    l>y   '  un    homm*    Her 
■upcrbc,'  ontttllng  the  HtMH.iori  '  1  •(■  I'OrgUGil ' ;  cf.  Leu  CaraclHtt 
on  let  inceurg  de  ce  aitcte,  l'ari«.  i'l^H. 
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tlie  valuation  of  earthly  possessions  which  dis- 
regards their  transiency  and  insufficiency.  Jesus 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  condemns  tlie  Jewish 
self-righteousness  (cf.  the  paralile  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican)  and  exclusiveness,  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  national  prejudice  against 
Samaritans,  and  in  His  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  invests  the  claims  and  rights  of 
one's  neighbour  with  a  new  dignity.  The  soul  of 
the  individual  has  an  intrinsic  and  eternal  worth. 
Hence  His  emphasis  on  tlie  lawS  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  which  are  the  foundation  of  His  ethical 
teaching.  His  inculcation  of  iirielKeia,  or  a  gentle 
reasonableness.  His  eulogy  of  '  the  poor  in  spirit ' 
and  of  the  voluntary  surrender  of  power,  His  pro- 
clamation of  self-repudiation  as  the  condition  of 
moral  greatness,  Hiswarnings  against  self-assertion 
and  self-advertisement.  Pride  is  obviously  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  Christian  ideal  of  unselfishness 
and  stands  condemned  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ethic  as  well  as  by  its  positive  precepts. 

So  deeply  had  these  aspects  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  followers  sunk  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom  that  Dante  gives  pride  the 
first  place  in  his  seven  sins.  Earlier  than  Dante, 
Augustine  had  defined  the  unpardonable  sin  as 
a  state  of  mind  consisting  of  '  a  desperate  and 
impious  obstination  in  sin,  with  a  proud  refusal  to 
humble  oneself  before  God '  (Epistolm  ad  Romanos 
Inchoata  Expositio,  §  23,  quoted  in  W.  Mont- 
gomery, St.  Augustine,  London,  1914,  p.  198). 
Moreover,  he  had  linked  superbia  with  voluptas 
and  curiositas  in  his  analysis  of  the  causes  of  sin 
{Coiif.  X.  36).  But  Dante  derived  his  '  moral 
topography '  from  the  Summa  Totius  Theologice  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (see  Summa,  II.  ii.  qu.  162,  artt. 
5-8),  who  regarded  pride  as  a  mortal  sin  and, 
further,  as  the  first  and  most  serious  of  all  the 
sins.  It  is  the  first  sin  because  every  kind  of  sin 
springs  from  it,  and  the  most  serious  because  it 
involves  non-subjection  to  God.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  because  it  takes  occasion  from  our 
very  virtues,  so  that  some  people  are  proud  of  their 
very  humility.     In  art.  7  he  asserts  : 

'AverBio  a  Deo  quae  formaJiter  complet  rationem  peccati, 
pertinet  ad  Buperbiam  per  se,  ad  alia  autem  peccata  ex  coDse- 
quenti.' 

Dante  classes  pride  with  envy  and  anger  as  sins 
of  the  spirit,  and  again  follows  his  master  in  trac- 
ing it  to  that  disordered  love  from  which  all  moral 
evU  flows. ^  In  the  first  terrace  (Purg.  x.-xii.) 
Dante  meets  with  tliose  who  represent  respectively 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  the 
pride  of  dominion.  They  are  depicted  as  being 
pressed  down  by  terrible  weights  and  reciting  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  themselves 
and  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  on  earth. 
Others  follow,  dravni  from  mythology  and  history, 
sacred  and  secular.  The  poet  describes  them  as 
sick  in  mental  vision,  putting  trust  in  backward 
steps,  and,  in  spite  of  their  soaring  thoughts, 
but  insects  and  worms.  Celestial  voices  chant, 
'  Beati  pauperes  spiritu,'  the  sin  of  pride  is  expiated, 
and  Dante  passes  on  his  upward  way. 

3.  In  modern  ethics. — Pride  in  its  many  phases 
is  naturally  a  theme  for  moral  reflexion,  and  it 
finds  a  place  in  the  discourses  of  the  essayists  from 
Montaigne  onwards.  Montaigne  (see  Essayes,  tr. 
J.  Florio,  London,  1603,  bk.  ii.  17,  bk.  iii.  9)  has 
disquisitions  on  '  Presumption '  and  '  Vanitie,' 
while  Bacon  treats  of  '  Vain-glory '  in  his  54th 
essay.  The  English  translators  or  imitators  of 
Tlieophrastus,  such  as  Joseph  Hall  (Characters  of 
Vertues  and  Vices,  London,  1608),  Thomas  Overbury 
(Characters  or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties 
of  Sundry  Persons,   do.    1614),   and  John    Earle 

^  See  Aquinas,  loc.  eit.  art.  6 ;  '  Superbia  semper  quidem 
contrariatur  dilectioni  divinae ' ;  and  cf.  Dante,  Punj.  xvii. 
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(Microcosmographie,  do.  1628,  "1633),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last-named,  are  not  wholly  success- 
ful as  analysts  of  human  nature. 

Overbury,  e.g.,  '  in  his  chapter  on  A  Proud  Man  has  confused 
the  characterJBtica  of  Haughtiness  and  Vanity  which  could  bardly 
exist  in  such  a  union  as  he  depicts '(see  preface  to  Theophrastus, 
Characters,  tr.  R.  O.  Jebb,  new  ed.  by  J.  E.  Sandys). 

Of  the  English  ethical  philosophers,  Hobbes  is  the 
first  to  give  a  special  moral  value  to  pride.  He  re- 
gards it  as  an  ott'ence  against '  the  lawes  of  Nature,' 
which '  are  im mutable  and  eternal '  (Leviathan,  xv. ). 
He  repeats  this  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (xvii.) : 

'The  lawes  of  Nature  (as  Justice,  Equity,  Modesty,  Mercy 
and  (in  summe)  doing  to  others  as  wee  would  be  done  to,  of 
themselves,  without  the  Terrour  of  some  Power  to  cause  them 
to  be  observed,  are  contrary  to  our  Naturall  Passions,  that 
carry  us  to  Partiality,  Pride,  Revenge  and  the  like.' 
But  Hobbes's  '  p.sychological  egoism  '  was  rejected 
by  Shaftesbury,  who  sought  to  establish  a  harmony 
or  balance  of  the  various  impulses  or  aftections  as 
conducive  alike  to  private  and  social  good.  In  his 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  or  Merit  he  states  : 

'If  there  be  found  in  any  creature  a  more  than  ordinary  self- 
concernment  or  regard  to  private  good,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  interest  of  the  species  or  public,  this  must  in  every 
respect  be  esteented  an  ill  and  vicious  appetite,  and  this  is  whaf 
we  commonly  call  selfishness  and  disapprove  so  much  in  what- 
ever creature  we  happen  to  discover  '\{.  {Characteristics,  2  vols., 
ed.  J.  M.  Robertson,  London,  1900,  i.  248). 
Pride  would  naturally  fall  into  his  class  of  '  self- 
atfections'  or  '  self-passions' which,  while  aiming 
at  private  good,  become  harmful  to  society  at  the 
point  where  they  are  harmful  to  the  individual. 
Butler  follows  Shaftesbury  in  recognizing  the 
general  good  as  the  aim  of  conduct,  but  clearly 
regards  '  reasonable  self-love  and  conscience '  as 
the  chief  regulative  jirinciples  of  human  nature. 
Where  self-love  and  conscience  are  in  conflict,  the 
obligation  of  duty  has  to  supersede  that  of  self- 
interest.  Pride  therefore,  as  a  natural  or  deliber- 
ate form  of  self-love,  falls  under  the  condenmation 
of  conscience  as  being  opposed  to  the  happiness  of 
.societj'.  But  there  is  no  detailed  analy.sis  of  pride 
in  these  writers  comparable  with  the  study  of  it  in 
David  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (ed.  L. 
A.  Selby-Bigge',  Oxford,  1896  ;  see  bk.  ii.,  '  Of  the 
Passions,' pt.  i.  §  ii.  p.  277  f.).  He  calls  pride  an 
'  indirect '  passion — i.e.,  it  proceeds  from  the  same 
principles  as  the  direct  passions  (such  as  desire, 
aversion,  grief,  joy,  fear,  etc.),  hut  by  conjunction 
of  other  qualities.  The  indirect  passions  have  the 
same  object,  namely  self,  which  is  not  their  cause. 
For  the  cause  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
quality  and  subject,  the  latter  being  something 
related  to  us;  e.g.,  in  a  beautiful  house  beauty  is 
the  quality  and  house  the  subject  which  must  be 
our  property  or  contrivance.  In  such  passions  as 
pride  in  country,  in  friends,  in  family,  in  riches, 
etc.,  the  relations  of  contiguity  and  causation  are 
required.  Pride  is  a  pleasant  feeling ;  conse- 
quently It  is  derived  from  the  double  relation  of 
impressions  and  ideas.  Hume  further  suggests 
that  the  transition  from  pride  to  love  is  not  so 
easy  as  that  from  love  to  pride.  He  finds  in  con- 
tempt or  scorn  (.see  art.  Contempt)  so  strong  a 
tincture  of  pride  that  hardly  any  other  passion  is 
discernible  ;  whereas  in  esteem  or  respect  love  and 
humility  are  the  prominent  ingredients.  Finally, 
he  asserts  that  nothing  invigorates  and  exalts  the 
mind  equally  with  pride  and  vanity.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  aflec- 
tions  had  also  engaged  the  attention  of  Hume's 
predecessor,  Francis  Hutcheson,  who  had  divided 
the  affections  into  the  'calm'  (or  extensive)  and 
the  '  turbulent '  (or  narrow).  The  Scottish  school 
of  philosophy  represented  hy  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Thomas  Brown  continued  the  study.  The  latter, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  arranged  the  emotions  under  the  heads  of 
immediate,  retrospective,  and  prospective.  The 
first  he  subdivided  into  those  passions  which  do 
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not  involve  moral  atl'ections,  such  as  wonder, 
melancholy,  etc.,  and  those  which  are  distinctive 
of  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  love  and  hate,  pride 
and  humility.  It  is  clear  from  a  study  of  the 
history  of  ethical  thought  that  the  individual 
treatment  of  the  affections  is  coloured  by  the 
philosopher's  ethical  standpoint,  whether  utili- 
tarian or  intuitional.  The  hedonistic  ethic  of 
Hume,  e.g.,  is  in  violent  contrast  with  the  Kantian 
theory  that  the  ends  at  which  duty  has  to  aim 
exclude  all  consideration  of  personal  happiness — a 
theory  which  has  powerfully  influenced  all  subse- 
quent schools  of  thought,  Hegelian,  neo-Hegelian, 
and  Praj^matist  alike.  Kant  places  all  inclina- 
tions and  desires  under  the  single  term  '  self- 
regard,'  distinguishing  between  philautin,  exces- 
sive fondness  for  oneself,  and  arrogantia,  satis- 
faction with  oneself  (see  DPhP,  s.v.  '  Pride  '). 

It  remains  to  add  that  in  most  of  the  great 
modem  dramas  of  the  soul  pride  has  a  prominent 
place  as  a  passion  destructive  of  the  moral  order. 
Both  the  Satan  of  MUton's  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
Mephistopheles  of  Goethe's  Faust  are  incarnations 
under  ditlerent  phases  of  the  pride  of  the  evil  will, 
the  former  taking  the  form  of  an  obstinate  hostil- 
ity to  good  which  will  not  brook  defeat,  the  latter 
that  of  a  conscious  versatility  in  evil  suggestion 
which  is  utterly  scornful  of  the  weakness  of  its 
instruments.  If  we  pass  from  dramatic  creation 
to  actual  history,  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
po])ular  estimate  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  as 
one  who  was  the  embodiment  par  excellence  in 
modern  times  of  Dante's  pride  of  dominion.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  as  the  result  of  scientific 


progress  and  our  increasing  control  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  a  pride  of  efficiency  has  developed  in  the 
civilized  nations.  Pre-eminently  is  this  the  case 
with  Germany,  whose  consciousness  of  power, 
fostered  by  the  philosophies  of  Nietzsche  and 
Treitschke  on  the  intellectual  side  and  on  the 
material  side  by  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
is  at  the  root  of  the  militarism  which  plunged 
Europe  into  war  in  1914.  Scientific  efficiency 
need  not  be  divorced  from  ethics  ;  but  the  progress 
of  the  war  has  shown  that  civilization  is  no  safe- 
guard against  a  recrudescence  of  barbarism  when 
pride  of  power  dominates  the  ideals  of  a  nation. 
To  sum  up,  pride,  ^^  hether  in  an  individual  or  in  a 
nation,  is  an  antisocial  passion  which  disregards 
the  rights  of  biunanity. 

Literature. — There  is  a  useful  art.  s.v.  in  the  DPhP  (see 
also  bibliography  under  '  Emotion  and  Feeling,"  vol.  iii.  pt.  il. 
p.  1040 ff.),  .and  reference  may  be  made  to  the  D.iC  for  an 
article  on  pride  as  treated  in  early  Christian  literature.  The 
following  works,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  course 
of  the  art.,  may  be  consulted:  A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of 
ArutotW^,  2  vols.,  Loudon,  ISljO  ;  Theophrastus,  Characters,  tr. 
R.  C.  Jebb,  London,  1S7U,  new  ed.  b\  J,  E.  Sandys,  do.  1909 ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Smnma  Tothis  Tlieviorjice  ;  E.  G.  Gardner, 
Dantti'^,  l.onilon,  1903  ;  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  The  Spiritual  Mes- 
sage, of  Dunt.\  do.  1914;  J.  Butler,  Fifteen  Sermons  Preached 
at  the  Roll-'i  Chapel  (esp.  x.  'Upon  Self -Deceit'),  do.  1726;  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Inqxiiry  concerning  Virtue  or  Merit,  do.  1711 ; 
F.  Hutcbeson,  An  Essau  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the 
Passions  and  Affectiotis,  do.  1728 ;  D.  Hume,  A  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  3  vols.,  do.  1739-40;  D.  Stewart,  The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1828;  T.  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  4  vols.,  do.  1S20  ;  I.  Kant,  Kritik der  praktischen 
Vernunft,  Riga,  1788,  tr.  T.  K.  Abbott,  London,  1879 ;  E. 
Caird,  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Glasj;ow,  1889,  esp. 
bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.  p.  390  f.;  W.  McDongall,  hurod.  to  Social 
Psychology',  London,  1912.  K.   MARTIN  PoPE. 
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Primitive  (G.  Landtman),  p.  278. 
Babylonian  (T.  G.  Pinches),  p.  284. 
Buddhist  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  288. 
Chinese  (H.  J.  T.  JoHN.soN),  p.  290. 
Christian. — See  Ministuy. 
Egyptian  (A.  M.  IJlack.man),  p.  293. 
Greek  (\V.  J.  WooDHousE),  p.  302. 
Hebrew  (H.  P.  Smith),  p.  307. 
Hindu  (A.  B.  Keith),  p.  311. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Primitive).  — 
Priesthood  among  uncivilized  races  includes  not 
only  the  priests  proper,  who  conduct  tho  religious 
rite.s  and  communicate  with  the  gods,  but  also 
magicians,  sorcerers,  etc.,  who  iiractise  magic,  i.e. 
utilize  impersonal  supernatural  forces  acting  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  rules.  '  Priests '  or 
'magicians'  of  some  kind  or  other  appear  among 
all  peoples  of  whom  we  have  adeijuale  knowledge, 
and  also  among  those  of  a  very  ruile  lyiie  (,\iistral- 
ians,  I'usliiiicii,  Hottentots,  .\ndanian  Islanders, 
Veddas,  Fuegians,  etc.).  The  origin  of  priest- 
hood therefore  goes  back  to  a  very  early  stage  of 
social  evolution  ;  the  first  indications  of  a  ])riost's 
or  sorcerer's  office  can  bo  traced  buck  almost  to  the 
very  origin  of  religious  and  magical  practices. 
When  comparing  the  origin  of  priesthood  willi 
that  of  social  ranks  generally,  we  beconu!  aware 
that  pricsta  and  sorcerers  everywhere  ilill'er  from 
the  ma.sM  of  the  population  at  an  earlier  period  of 
culture  than  any  of  the  lay  cla.MseH  :  priests  and 
sorcerers  are,  as  a  rule,  found  among  all  peoples, 
whereas  among  a  number  of  peoples  at  a  low  slage 
of  devolo|inieMt  no  distinction  whatever  of  social 
ranks  exiils. 

I.  The  need  of  mediators  with  the  supernatural 
world.  —  I'rli'sthodd,  hrnadly  speaking,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  universal  neecf  felt  by  mankind  of 
NUperhuman   OHsistanrc    in    the    struggle   of   life. 


Iranian  (E.  Edwards),  p.  319. 

Jewish  (II.  HliiSCHFELD),  p.  322. 

Mexican  {h.  Si-ence),  p.  325. 

Muhararaadan  (U.  S.  MakgolioUTII),  p.  325. 

Roman  (G.  .1.  I,AIN0),  p.  325. 

Teutonic  and  Slavic— See  Aryan  Ueligion, 

vol.  ii.  p.  42  f. 
Ugro-Finnish  (U.  HoLMBERQ),  p.  335. 


Among  all  peoples  the  belief  exists  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  ailvantages  of  some  kind  or 
other  are  obtainable  from  the  supernatural  world. 
Man  endeavours  to  inlluence  by  propitiation  the 
powers  which  govern  the  universe,  or  to  control 
the  course  of  events  by  magical  means.  Not  all 
the  benelits  supposed  to  be  obtainable  in  either  of 
these  ways  consist  of  positive  blessings ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  in  the  lirst  place  imply  the 
inevention  of  an  evil.  The  desire  for  guiifance  in 
these  matters  lias  given  rise  to  the  various  kinds 
of  religious  anil  magical  practitioners  among  savage 
peo)iles  who  are  to  be  considered  as  pioneers  of  an 
organized  jiriesthood.  But  even  among  civilized 
peoples  surviving  traces  of  the  same  need  char- 
acterize the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  In  sjiite 
of  the  universal  belief  in  (he  existence  of  more  or 
le.ss  infallible  means  of  inlliicneing  fortune,  certain 
iiersons  are,  as  a  rule,  supposed  to  possess  greater 
Knowledge  and  iiower  than  others  to  secure  the 
proper  results.  'I'lieso  appear  to  us  in  the  form  of 
|>riests  and  magicians. 

In  many  cases  savages  think  themselves  unable 
to  conimiinieatB  directly  with  the  gods.  Acknow- 
ledging their  inferiority  in  this  respect,  they 
ri.'gard  the  priests  as  the  only  mediators  between 
them  and  the  sii|ireiiie  powers.  Tho  jiriests  are 
thi^iroiily  protectors;  williout  them  the  ignorant 
population  would  bo  abandoned  to  tho  misfortunes 
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arising  from  the  anger  of  the  gods  or  from  witch- 
craft (instances  from  the  Kafirs,  some  American 
Indians,  Eskimos). 

Tlie  principal  duty  of  the  priests  is  to  administer, 
or  give  advice  as  to,  the  worship  of  the  gods.  As 
all  gods  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  men, 
the  assistance  of  the  priests  must  often  be  called 
in  to  point  out  the  special  deities  to  whom  the 
people  should  offer  their  sacrifices.  Very  generally 
the  gods  are  believed  to  bear  ill-wiU  to  men,  and 
therefore  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  proper  offerings.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  know  how  to  please  the  gods,  as 
they  are  among  certain  peoples  held  to  be  very 
particular  about  the  form  of  prayer  and  sacrifice 
(tribes  in  E.  Russia  and  Siberia,  Lapps,  natives  of 
Nias). 

In  short,  the  need  of  priests  appears  in  the  most 
various  respects :  they  are  required  to  influence 
the  wind  and  rain,  to  cause  good  growth,  to  ensure 
success  in  hunting  and  fishing,  to  cure  illness,  to 
foretell  the  future,  to  work  harm  upon  enemies, 
etc. 

2.  The  first  types  of  priests. — The  worship  of 
deified  men  is  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the  kindred 
group,  and  in  the  first  place  to  the  separate 
families.  Owing  to  the  exclusive  character  of 
ancestral  gods  in  this  respect,  a  regular  priesthood, 
in  the  sense  of  universally  acknowledged  mediators 
with  the  gods,  hardly  occurs  on  the  basis  of  mere 
family-worship.  The  authority  of  that  member  of 
the  family  who  conducts  the  worship  for  his  nearest 
relatives  does  not  extend  beyond  the  group  wor- 
shipping the  god  to  whom  he  is  related,  viz.  the 
family  itself. 

Deification  of  ancestors,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  families.  Whole  tribes  also  frequently  worship 
the  spirits  of  departed  men,  but  in  such  cases  the 
ancestral  gods  tend,  in  a  way,  to  amalgamate  with 
other  classes  of  generally  worshipped  deities. 

Whilst  ancestor  -  worship  originally  tends  to 
centralize  the  cult  within  families,  or  kindred 
groups,  no  such  tendency  is  manifested  by  worship 
of  gods  in  nature.  Depending  on  the  more  or  less 
general  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  which  give 
rise  to  the  belief  in  gods  of  nature,  such  gods  are 
likely  to  be  worshipped  within  larger  or  smaller 
divisions  of  mankind,  with  little  or  no  precedence 
given  to  certain  kindred  groups.  Therefore  the 
origin  of  the  priesthood  connected  with  the  gods 
of  nature  is  not  influenced  by  any  regard  to  family 
ties.  These  two  forms  of  religion,  however,  are 
intermingled  to  a  very  great  extent  among  most 
peoples. 

In  the  eai'liest  history  of  cult  no  proper  priest- 
hood existed.  Although  various  kinds  of  priestly 
practitioners  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of 
religious  evolution,  all  conclusions  point  to  the 
rule  that  originally  everybody  invoked  the  gods 
each  for  himself.  Cult  therefore  existed  in  some 
form  or  other  before  there  were  any  professional 
men  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the 
different  religious  observances.  Among  some 
peoples  every  individual  still  performs  his  religious 
or  magical  rites  for  himself  without  the  assistance 
of  professional  priests  (certain  Papuans,  Melanes- 
ians,  Australians,  and  many  more). 

Among  the  people  who  in  the  early  ages 
attempted  to  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  gods  and 
practise  magical  art  the  more  expert  who  managed 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-tribesmen 
seem,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  to  have  attained 
a  certain  pre-eminence.  Some  men,  more  fortunate 
and  more  cunning  in  their  predictions,  acquired  a 
local  celebrity  in  the  art ;  such  men  would  .soon  be 
consulted  by  their  neighbours,  pupils  or  apprentices 
would  be  attached  to  them,  and  thus  would  be 
gradually   formed    a    special   class,  which   would 


assume  the  functions  of  intermediaries  between 
the  people  and  the  gods. 

Within  the  separate  families,  in  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  ancestral  gods  are  particularly 
worshipped,  one  member  is  generally  invested  with 
the  duty  of  sacrificing  for  the  whole  family.  As  a 
rule,  the  priestly  functions  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  paterfamilias,  and  the  reason  .seems  to  be 
that  he  is  the  oldest  and  moat  experienced  male 
member  of  the  family,  who  is  generally  believed  to 
stand  in  closer  communication  with  the  ancestors 
than  the  other  members  (tribes  in  India,  Africa, 
and  Polynesia).  Sometimes  the  oldest  female 
member  of  the  family  may  also  officiate  as  priest 
(Serers  in  W.  Africa).  Among  the  Barais  in  India 
the  deities  are  worshipped  only  by  that  member  of 
the  family  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  special 
divinity — a  fact  shown  by  his  getting  into  a  state 
of  ecstasy  and  uttering  oracles.  Among  some 
lower  Dravidian  tribes  the  family-worship  is  con- 
ducted either  by  the  head  of  the  household  or  by 
the  son-in-law  or  the  brother-in-law.  In  the 
Tarawa  and  Apamama  islands,  of  the  Kingsmill 
group,  every  family  that  has  a  tutelary  divinity 
has  also  a  priest  whose  office  may  be  filled  by  any 
young  man  of  free  birth  able  to  recite  prayers. 

As  regards  the  first  appearance  of  priests,  we  can 
distinguish  among  some  peoples  certain  classes  of 
men  who,  owing  to  their  unmistakable  priestly 
affinities,  seem  to  be  forerunners  of  a  regular 
priesthood. 

(1)  One  group  of  persons  who  occasionally 
exercise  priestly  functions  without  being  priests 
are  those  who,  when  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  are 
believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  gods.  During  their 
convulsive  fits  such  persons  are  sometimes  inter- 
rogated by  the  people  as  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
future  events,  etc.,  and  the  gods  are  believed  to 
speak  through  them.  These  ecstatic  individuals 
thus  act  as  mediators  with  the  supreme  powers 
(peoples  in  India  and  Polynesia).  From  the  idea 
of  occasional  inspiration  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
conviction  that  certain  persons  are  able  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  gods 
whenever  they  like.  On  the  whole,  facts  show 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  priesthood  men  often 
retain  the  office  only  for  a  specified  time  or  with 
intermissions.  Among  some  rude  tribes,  we  are 
told,  the  priests  take  up  their  office  and  leave  it, 
as  they  like  (Todas,  Khotas,  Bodos  and  Dhimals, 
Dophlas,  Munda  Kols). 

C2)  Another  beginning  of  priesthood  may  be  seen 
in  the  observance  of  '  sacred  places '  or  other  kinds 
of  sanctuaries  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  peoples  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  a  rule,  they  are  thought  to  be 
the  abodes  of  a  god,  and  the  men  charged  with 
guarding  the  sacred  rooms  naturally  tend  to 
become  mediators  between  the  people  and  these 
gods  (Gonds  in  India,  natives  in  Madagascar  and 
Yap,  certain  Arabs,  certain  priests  in  ancient 
Greece). 

(3)  We  have  further  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  fore- 
runners to  a  regular  priesthood  the  '  holy  men ' 
who,  without  being  real  priests,  exercise  a  certain 
religious  authority  among  some  peoples.  This 
class  of  men  make  themselves  renowned  by 
occasional  miracles,  or  acquire  the  religious 
veneration  of  the  people  by  their  eccentric  habits 
(Muhammadan  peoples). 

In  early  stages  of  cult  the  rites  are  naturally 
very  simple,  and  consequently  almost  any  one  is 
able  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  priestly 
functions.  In  general  a  simple  cult  and  a  super- 
ficially-instracted,  mutable  priesthood  seem  to  go 
together.  And  it  is  clear  that,  where  every  one  is 
qualified  to  assume  the  priestly  office,  priesthood 
as  such  is  not  likely  to  be  held  in  great  veneration. 
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Of  many  peoples  we  are  told  that  the  priests  do 
not  form  any  distinct  class,  and  that  almost  any 
man  may  become  a  priest  (Maoris,  tribes  in  India 
and  Maaagascar,  Galla,  some  American  Indians). 

As  ritual  observances  and  mafrical  practices 
gradually  became  too  complicated  for  the  average 
man  to  master,  a  professional  priesthood  became 
necessary.  When  the  people  were  uncertain  about 
the  proper  ceremonies,  they  applied  to  the  more 
experienced  practitioners,  asking  them  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  on  their  behalf  (Cheremisses). 
Kindred  customs  seem  to  be  one  reason  for  the 
old  men  officiating  as  priests  and  sorcerers  among 
several  tribes  (Kiangans  in  Luzon,  tribes  in  India, 
Africa,  and  Australia).  Certain  facts  show  how, 
especially  on  important  occasions,  the  task  of  per- 
forming religious  or  magical  ceremonies  seems  to 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  priests,  or  of  those 
possessing  most  experience  in  the  tribe ;  at  the 
same  time  every  one  was  supposed  to  know  how  to 
sacrifice  for  ordinary  private  purposes  (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks,  Lapps,  ancient  Teutons,  and  Finns). 

Tiie  authority  of  the  first  semi-priests  and  semi- 
sorcerers  evidently  varied  to  a  great  extent. 
While  some  exercised  only  a  local  influence,  the 
more  fortunate  and  cunning  among  them  gradually 
extended  their  fame  over  wide  districts.  In  this 
way  a  class  of  priests  and  sorcerers  common  to 
whole  tribes  originated  (tribes  in  Africa  and 
Siberia,  certain  Eskimos  and  American  Indians). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  among  many  peoples 
the  sorcerers  of  neighbouring  races  are  held  in 
greater  awe  than  those  of  their  own  tribe.  Whole 
tribes  are  in  certain  regions  known  as  powerful 
wizards,  whose  services  are  frequently  sought  after 
by  their  neighbours.  E.  B.  Tylor's'  explanation 
is  that  nations  with  some  education,  who,  however, 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  magic  art,  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  more  essentially 
belongs  to  races  less  civilized  than  themselves. 
This  theory,  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not  explain 
the  cases  where,  e.g.,  certain  tribes  attribute  to 
each  other  reciprocally  a  superior  power  of  magic. 
The  superstitious  fear  in  wliich  peoples  in  many 
parte  of  the  world  hold  other  tribes  seems  also  to 
be  connected  with  a  universal  belief  that  the  secret 
powers  of  strangers  are  greater  than  those  of  well- 
known  jieople. 

3.  King-priests. — A  remarkable  feature  in  tlie 
history  ol  priestliood  is  the  combination  of  priestly 
functions  with  royal  authority.  Instances  of  king- 
priests  are  met  with  throughout  I'olynesia  and 
Slelanesia,  in  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
among  many  Negro  and  American  Indian  tribes, 
and  in  ancient  Europe.  J.  G.  Frazer-  thinks  that 
the  priestly  king  has  developed  out  of  the  public 
magician,  the  latter  being  a  personage  of  such 
influence  that  under  favourable  circunistanccw  he 
may  easily  attain  to  the  rank  of  cliief  or  king. 
When  once  a  special  class  of  sorcerer.i  has  been 
segregated  from  the  community  and  entrusted  by 
it  with  the  discharge  of  <lutics  on  which  the  ])ublic 
safety  and  welfare  are  believed  to  dcjwnd,  thcf<e 
men  gradually  rise  to  wealth  and  power,  till  tlicir 
leaders  bloHsuni  out  into  «a(re<l  kings.  Wc  may 
add  that  ancestor-worship  also  tcndH  to  invest  the 
king  or  chief  with  sacerdotal  authority.  Simi- 
larly, ai  patriarchs  of  families  conduct  the  worship 
on  behalf  of  the  family,  so  patriarths  of  villages 
and  provinces  are  the  iiersons  likely  to  perform 
the  sacred  ofliccs  on  behalf  of  their  rexiiective  clans 
or  tribcjt.  In  the  opinion  of  their  followers  they 
are  oltz-n  more  intimali'ly  crmniTted  with  the  g(jds 
than  any  other  imlividuals,  being  their  nearest 
living  relativeH,  and  therefore  all  the  more  natur- 
ally can  mcdinto  between  the  gods  and  men. 
I  pen.  nttl. 

»  aP,  pt  I.,  Tht  MoQie  Art,  London,  1011,  I.  876. 


Besides  the  union  of  a  royal  title  and  priestly 
offices  there  are  instances  of  kings  being  worshipped 
as  gods,  which  indicates  the  highest  potentiality 
of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  rulers.  Frazer  has 
called  attention  to  various  instances  in  which  the 
divine  king  or  priest  is  put  to  death  by  his  wor- 
shippere,  which  he  explains  in  the  following  way.' 
Primitive  people  sometimes  believe  that  their  own 
safety  and  even  that  of  the  world  is  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  one  of  these  human  incarnations  of 
the  divinity.  They  therefore  take  the  utmost  care 
of  his  life.  But  no  amount  of  precaution  will  pre- 
vent the  divine  king  from  growing  old  and  feeble 
and  at  last  dying.  And,  in  order  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
enfeeblement  of  his  powers  and  their  final  extinc- 
tion in  death,  they  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  shows 
symptoms  of  weakness,  and  his  sou!  is  transferred 
to  a  vigorous  successor  before  it  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  threatened  decay.  But  some 
peoples  appear  to  have  preferred  to  kill  the  divine 
king  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 
Accordingly,  they  have  fixed  a  term  beyond  which 
he  may  not  reign,  and  at  the  close  of  which  he 
must  die,  the  term  fixed  upon  being  short  enough 
to  exclude  the  probabilit5'  of  his  degenerating  m 
the  interval.  E.  Westermarck-  has  a  .somewhat 
dill'erent  explanation,  according  to  which  the  new- 
king  is  supposed  to  inherit,  not  the  predecessor's 
soul,  but  his  divinity  or  holiness,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mysterious  entity,  temporarily  seated  in 
the  ruling  sovereign,  but  separable  from  him  and 
transferable  to  another  individual.  See,  further, 
art.  King  (Introductory). 

4.  Qualifications  for  priesthood. — Priesthood  is 
generally  a  hereditary  institution,  although  the 
rules  of  inheritance  can  rarely  be  strictly  followed 
(Polynesians,  Melanesians,  Australians,  peoples  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  India,  Siberia,  Africa, 
and  America).  Among  certain  peoples  who  have 
a  hereditary  priesthood  the  sacerdotal  dignity  is 
not  assumed  by  the  son  of  a  priest ;  one  generation 
is  passed  over,  and  the  grandchildren  are  selected 
(Kalirs,  tribes  in  W.  Africa).  Of  other  peoples 
we  learn  that  priesthood  is  hereditary,  but  that 
the  aspirant  must  in  ndilition  be  qualified  by 
certain  necessary  endowments.  Thus  the  faculty 
to  'see  the  spirits'  and  converse  with  them  is  in 
some  cases  a  further  condition  (Tlingits,  Sioux) ; 
and  the  like  power  is  often  required  of  the  priests 
where  priesthood  as  a  strictly  hereditary  institu- 
tion is  not  heard  of. 

As  the  principal  duty  of  the  priests  is  to  niediat« 
between  mankind  ami  the  higher  powers,  so  the 
chief  qualilication  requisite  for  entering  the  priest- 
hood IS  the  faculty  of  communicating  with  the 
gii'ls.  This  faculty,  howev(!r,  may  be  proved  in 
dilicient  ways.  'I'hus,  when  certain  wonderful 
things  happen  to  a  person — especially  when  he 
falls  into  a  state  of  ecstasy — the  people  may  think 
that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  some  spirit ;  and 
such  a  man  is  competent  to  become  a  priest 
(Kafirs).  Among  other  peoples  the  supposed  con- 
nexion between  the  priests  and  the  spirit-world 
appears  more  ])articiilarly  in  the  belief  that  the 
priests  have  <me  or  more  tutelary  deities  of  their 
own,  who  always  give  them  assistance  when 
required.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  stated  to  be  a 
necessary  oualification  for  priests  to  have  such 
goils  at  tneir  disposal  (Eskimos,  Algonquian 
Indians). 

As  the  faculty  of  conversing  with  the  gods  is  so 
very  generally  confined  (o  the  priests  (other  puoide 
being  excluded  from  commimication  witti  the 
Kiiirit-world),  it  is  an  ciuiy  step  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  gods  themselves  have  selected  their  repre- 
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sentatives  among  mankind.  In  conformity  with 
notions  of  this  kind,  many  peoples  believe  that 
the  gods  confer  divine  powers  upon  certain  men, 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  person  can 
become  a  priest  is  by  being  chosen  by  the  gods 
(Eskimos,  American  Indians,  Kafirs,  tribes  in 
Siberia,  India,  Borneo,  Australia).  Generally  the 
gods  communicate  the  necessary  secrets  to  the 
priests  in  dreams  (Austialians,  Sea  Dayaks, 
Tunguses),  but  there  are  various  other  means  by 
whicli  the  gods  are  believed  to  choose  their  favour- 
ites for  the  priestly  vocation.  Sometimes  they 
intimate  their  wishes  in  a  more  or  less  peculiar 
way. 

The  Moxo  in  Brazil  think  it  necessary  that  the  aspirants  to 
the  priestly  office  should  have  been  attaclted  and  wounded  by 
a  jaguar,  this  animal  being  the  visible  object  of  their  worship ; 
they  believe  that  he  sets  his  mark  upon  those  whom  he  chooses 
to  be  his  priests.  The  Buriats  in  Siberia  regard  men  who  have 
been  killed  by  lightning  as  chosen  by  the  gods,  who  have  there- 
by conferred  a  certain  distinction  on  the  family  of  the  dead 
man  ;  he  is  considered  a  shaman,  and  his  nearest  relative  enjoys 
the  right  to  shamanhood.  In  ancient  Peru  and  among  the 
Apache  we  meet  with  a  kindred  idea  regarding  lightning.  The 
Munda  Kols  find  out  the  proper  pahan,  or  priest,  to  perform 
their  sacrifices  by  such  moans  as  watching  a  frightened  bull 
which  stops  before  a  certain  house.  When  an  additional  priest 
is  wanted  in  a  village  on  the  Gold  Co.xst,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  is  held,  and  a  number  of  young  men  and  women 
are  made  to  stand  in  a  circle.  The  fetish-priest,  after  weird 
and  gruesome  ceremonies,  places  on  the  head  of  each  candidate 
a  bundle  of  herbs  and  leaves.  In  most  cases  it  happens  that 
one  or  more  of  the  youths  and  girls  fall  straightway  into  a 
kind  of  fit  and  appear  to  be  possessed  by  someletrange  influ- 
ence. This  ia  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  fetish  has  spoken,'  and 
that  the  deity  has  chosen  the  person  or  persons  80  affected  tor 
his  service. 

Among  the  endowments  requisite  for  aspirants 
to  priesthood  a  very  important  one  is  the  faculty 
of  wonder-working.  We  are  told  in  fact  of  many 
peoples  that  the  would-be  priests  are  expected  to 
perform  miracles,  and  that  the  candidate  has  to 
manifest  his  powers  in  that  respect  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  A  person  ambi- 
tious to  become  a  priest  will,  e.g.,  profess  to  have 
been  told  of  future  events  by  some  spirit ;  .should 
any  of  his  predictions  relating  to  something  which 
greatly  interests  the  people  happen  to  come  true, 
he  is  regarded  as  a  duly  inspired  priest  (Fijians, 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Malers  in  Bengal, 
Siberian  tribes,  Greenlanders). 

Some  peoples  judge  from  mere  outward  signs 
that  certain  persons  possess  mysterious  powers  and 
are  able  to  act  as  sorcerers  or  priests. 

Among  the  Ojibwa  Indians  individuals  gain  a  reputation 
for  witchcraft  \Wthout  making  any  pretensions  to  the  art, 
merely  because  they  are  deformed  and  ill-looking ;  all  esteemed 
witches  or  wizards  among  these  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  '  remarlt. 
ably  wicked,  of  a  ragged  appearance  and  forbidding  counten- 
ance.'* The  Congo  natives  are  said  to  number  dwarfs  and 
albinos  among  the  priesthood. 

Outward  peculiarities  in  children  are  in  certain 
cases  believed  to  denote  that  they  are  bound  to 
become  priests — e.g.,  being  born  with  the  eyes  open 
(Australians),  or  bleeding  at  the  nose  or  mouth 
(Tunguses  in  Siberia). 

The  mental  disposition  which  is  supposed  to 
qualify  a  person  for  the  priestly  office  reveals  a 
veiy  important  feature  of  early  priesthood. 
Among  a  great  number  of  peoples  the  priests  must 
display  a  considerable  excitability  of  tempera- 
ment ;  consequently  certain  qualifications  of  a 
pathologi('al  and  psychological  nature  generally 
characterize  the  priests  and  sorcerers  of  uncivilized 
races.  From  several  pjirts  of  the  world  we  are 
informed  that  individuals  of  an  eccentric  disposi- 
tion are  considered  to  be  specially  apt  for  the 
sacerdotal  vocation. 

The  Siberian  shamans  are  recruited  from  a  class  of  men  dis- 
tinguished by  their  liabits  of  contemplation  and  insight  into 
mysteries  as  well  as  by  their  ardent  imagination,  and  their 
qualifications  for  shamanhood  are  further  thought  to  appear 
in  frequent  fits  of  giddiness  and  fainting,  besides  other  signs. 
Certain  tribes  in  those  parts  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 

1  P.  Jones,  Hist,  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  London,  1861,  p.  145  f. 


evil  spirit  which  compels  a  person  to  become  a  shaman  makes 
itself  known  by  contiimal  yawning,  shrieking,  and  leaping 
round,  etc.  The  incipient  shaman  begins  to  see  vinions. 
endeavours  to  throw  himself  into  the  water  or  fire,  and  seizes 
knives  to  hurt  himself,  after  which  he  declares  that  the  spirits 
have  ordered  him  to  become  a  shaman.  See  artt.  Posbbbmiom 
(Introductory  and  Primitive),  Shamanism. 

Instances  of  similar  ideas  are  furnished  by  Poly- 
nesian, American  Indian,  and  African  tribes. 

Among  certain  peoples  the  mere  faculty  of  fall- 
ing into  convulsions  or  into  a  state  of  uncon.scious- 
ness  seems  to  be  almost  all  that  is  required  for 
becoming  a  priest. 

It  is  stated,  e.g.,  of  the  Fijian  priests  that  the  power  of  receiv- 
ing inspiration  and  of  announcing  the  will  of  the  deity  during  a 
violent  lit  of  muscular  or  nervous  shaking,  supposed  to  betoken 
the  possession  of  his  body  by  the  spirit,  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  priestly  office.  Before  a  Fijian  is  acknowledged  as 
priest,  he  has  to  undergo  a  trial  and  is  required  to  show  publicly 
that  the  spirit  is  entering  into  him.  The  proof  of  this  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  shiverings,  which  appear  to  be  involuntary,  and 
in  the  performance  of  which  none  but  an  expert  juggler  could 
succeed. 

Statements  to  the  same  effect  refer  to  native  tribes 
in  Australia,  Africa,  S.  America,  India,  N.  Asia, 
etc. 

The  great  importance  attached  to  ecstasy  as  a 
symptom  of  divine  visitation  also  appears  in  the 
numerous  cases  when  priests  before  or  at  their 
initiation  reduce  themselves  by  special  means  (such 
as  fasting  or  narcotics)  to  a  state  of  delirium  or 
trance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  their  sacred 
calling. 

Would-be  priests  among  the  Eskimos,  several  American 
Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania, 
withdraw  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  to  a  solitary  place, 
where  they  subsist  without  food  until  they  begin  to  *  see  into 
futurity.*  Of  narcotic  or  flery  drugs  Siberian  shamans  use  the 
fly-bane  {Amanita  muscarid),  while  the  medicine-men  of  certain 
Indians  in  Guiana  drink  potions  of  strong  tobacco-juice.  The 
sorcerers  of  the  Guarani  Indians  during  their  period  of  prepara- 
tory retirement  live  on  pepper  and  roasted  maize  only. 

It  is  natural  to  the  savage  mind  to  ascribe 
ecstasy  to  spiritual  agency.  The  convulsive  ges- 
tures and  incoherent  utterances  of  the  inspired 
seem  to  show  that  his  own  will  is  absent,  and  that 
some  strange  being  has  taken  possession  of  his 
body.  A  spirit  or  god  is  therefore  supposed  to 
speak  through  his  mouth  and  to  command  his 
actions.  This  faculty  of  falling  into  an  ecstatic 
condition  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  would-be 
priests,  as  among  savage  peoples  manifestations 
of  a  prophetic  or  divine  delirium  do  almost  univer- 
sally accompany  religious  ceremonies. 

The  observation  that  an  ecstatic  disposition  is 
universally  associated  with  priesthood  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  insane  persons 
are  looked  upon  with  superstitious  awe.  The  main 
distinction  between  insanity  and  ecstasy  seems  to 
be  that  the  former  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  per- 
manent, the  latter  to  a  more  casual,  possession  by 
a  spirit.  Some  people  believe  the  insane  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  demons,  while  others  assume 
that  they  are  inspired  by  good  spirits.  In  con- 
formity with  the  latter  idea,  great  veneration  is 
paid  to  the  insane,  who  are  also  sometimes  thought 
to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Arabs,  natives  of 
Celebes,  Polynesians,  Melanesians,  certain  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Siberian  tribes). 

5.  Initiation  of  priests. — As  a  rule  candidates 
for  the  profession  of  priest  or  sorcerer  have  to 
undergo  a  preparatory  instruction  which  is  im- 
parted by  an  expert  practitioner  (African,  Siberian, 
Polynesian,  American  Indian,  and  Eskimo  tribes). 
Not  always,  however,  is  instruction  necessary,  and 
it  seems  that  those  who  have  been  ins])ired  by  the 
gods  are  less  in  want  of  information  than  those 
Avho  are  self-chosen.  Among  some  tribes  people 
assume  the  office  of  fetish-man  after  suitable  train- 
ing, but  the  priestly  order  is  said  in  addition  to  be 
augmented  by  persons  who  can  prove  that  the  spirits 
have  suddenly  seized  upon  them  (certain  tribes  in 
Africa,  India,  Siberia,  Australia,  and  N.  America). 
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The  preparation  of  the  novices  in  many  cases 
begins  at  an  early  age. 

Among  the  Eskimos  and  Aleata  the  priests  are  brought  up 
to  Iheir  c&lling  from  their  infancy.  The  Ojibwa  Indians  en- 
courage their  youths  from  the  age  of  ten  to  manhood  to  fast, 
for  in  this  way  they  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Boys 
destined  to  be  piaces  among  the  Panama  Indians  are  taken  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  to  be  instructed  in  the  otfice. 
Similar  examples  come  from  the  Apurina  Indians, 
and  tribes  in  W.  Africa  and  Borneo.  It  seems  to 
be  the  rule  that,  where  the  priests  are  subjected  to 
a  regular  course  of  instruction,  the  preparatory 
period  commences  early  in  life,  whereas  the  more 
impulsive  assumption  of  priesthood,  with  little  or 
no  previous  training,  is  liable  to  take  place  at  any 

As  a  rule  we  can  draw  a  distinction  among  most 
peoples  between  two  different  phases  of  the  priestly 
education.  (1)  During  one  period  the  novice  is 
generally  under  the  care  of  some  experienced  priest 
who  imparts  to  him  the  necessary  religious  instruc- 
tion and  initiates  him  into  the  practices  of  the 
profession.  (2)  Another  phase  of  the  preparation 
includes  a  course  of  self-training,  during  which  the 
aspirant  has  to  place  himself  in  proper  correspon- 
dence with  gods. 

(1)  As  regards  the  knowledge  imparted  to  the 
candidates,  mere  theoretical  learning  is  little 
thought  of ;  according  to  our  scanty  reports,  most 
importance  is  attached  to  practical  knowledge 
which  may  be  of  use  in  the  magical  and  religious 
performances. 

In  Greenland  the  teacher  seeks,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the 
pupil  entirely  fearless  and  to  direct  his  mind  towards  the  spirit- 
world,  to  the  horrors  of  which  he  must  be  rendered  insensible. 
In  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Central  America  the  sorceresses, 
during  their  preparation  for  the  oltice,  learn  various  tricks  from 
their  predecessors,  such  as  allowing  poisonous  snakes  to  bite 
them,  and  handling  fire.  The  priestly  novice  among  the 
Indians  of  British  Guiana  is  taught  the  traditions  of  the  tribe, 
the  medical  qualities  of  plants,  and  to  find  where  game  is  to  be 
had.  During  his  novitiate  the  medicine-man  of  the  Bororo  in 
Brazil  has  to  learn  certain  ritual  songs  and  the  languages  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  trees.  The  priest*  of  the  Kukis  in  India  first 
01  all  seem  to  have  been  taught  the  secret  language  which  they 
havs  among  themselves,  while  the  rest  of  their  knowledge  is 
probably  picked  up  during  their  practice.  The  instruction  of 
the  priests  among  some  African  tribes  is  said  to  comprehend 
a  good  deal  of  empirical  knowledge  and  other  secrets  of  the 
craft. 

(2)  The  self-training  of  a  candidate  for  the 
priestly  office  evidently  has  for  its  object  the  pre- 
paration of  his  mind  for  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
During  this  period  he  generally  lives  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  retirement,  whilst  in  some  cases 
a  rigorous  asceticism  is  also  prescribed,  such  as 
fasting  or  subsisting  on  a  scanty  diet.  In  certain 
tribes  the  novices  are  required  strictly  to  refrain 
from  connexion  with  the  opposite  sex. 

with  the  Eskimos  this  phase  of  the  priestly  education  con. 
giwled  in  strict  fasting  and  invocation  of  the  deily  while  dwell- 
ing  alone  in  solitary  places,  until  the  soul  became  independent 
of  the  body  and  of  the  external  world  ;  Unally  the  god  a^ipearcd 
and  provided  the  novice  with  a  helping  or  guardian  spirit. 

Of  a  similar  description  is  the  self-preparation 
of  the  priests  among  certain  American  Indians  .as 
well  as  tribes  in  Africa,  Au.stralia,  Siberia,  and 
India.  In  some  ca-ses  the  neopliytcs  use  nar- 
cotics or  stimulants  in  order  to  work  themselves 
into  a  paHsioM  of  excitement,  during  which  they 
are  supposed  to  hold  converse  with  the  spirits. 

Among  certain  pi'o|iles  candidates  are  admitted 
to  the  sacerdotal  order  through  a  special  initiatory 
ceremony  (Negroes,  Waraus  Indians,  Siberian 
tribeo,  Laplanders).  It  is  also  stated  that  in 
certain   coses   the  consecration  of  a  |>riest  takes 

f)Iace  several  times  in  succession  as  lie  rises  from 
ower  to  liighiT  degrees  of  the  order  (Duriats  in 
Siberia,  Moxd  Indians). 

6.  The  social  position  of  the  priest. — One  cir- 
cumstance which  hiui  iKjworfully  tended  to  dis. 
tinfOiisli  the  priesthood  from  the  roiiimunity  at 
largo  lion  been  the  fact  that  the  priests  and 
■orcerers  are,  as  a  rule,  recruited  from  the  nioht 


intelligent  elements  of  their  peoples.  The  scanty 
learning  of  savage  races  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
lined  to  the  priests,  who  are  generally  the  only 
preservers  of  tribal  traditions  ;  they  alone  possess 
the  knowledge  of  certain  useful  arts,  and  the  whole 
character  of  their  functions  tends  to  develop  their 
intellectual  powers  and  to  give  them  a  superiority 
over  their  fellow-tribesmen. 

It  is  frequently  reported  that  the  priests  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
a  more  or  less  considerable  knowledge  of  certain 
natural  phenomena,  by  means  of  which  they  secure 
the  popular  confidence  in  their  powers.  They  have 
studied  the  use  of  medicines,  the  properties  of 
herbs  and  other  plants,  the  changes  of  weather, 
and  the  habits  of  animals ;  and  this  knowledge 
materially  assists  them  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  authority  (Negroes,  Hottentots,  Dayaks, 
Tahitians,  Araucanians,  Eskimos). 

In  order  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  prophetic  powers  the  priests  often  collect  all 
kinds  of  information,  and  whatever  they  learn  in 
tills  way  they  ostentatiously  foretell  as  future 
events.  In  many  cases  they  are  also  said  to  act  in 
collusion  with  each  other,  in  keeping  the  people 
under  their  influence  (tribes  in  W.  Africa,  Ameri- 
can Indians,  etc.).  When  the  priests  exercise  the 
precarious  art  of  prophecy,  great  significance  is 
attributed  to  their  utterances.  Hence  we  often 
hear  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  predictions 
shall  prove  true,  they  make  them  sutticiently 
ambiguous  or  uncertain  to  admit  of  a  variety  of 
interpretations  (tribes  in  Africa,  some  American 
Indians).  If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  they  fail 
to  produce  the  effects  promised  by  them,  they 
generally  have  recourse  to  various  excuses.  The 
non-success  is  attributed,  e.g.,  to  some  defect  in 
the  medicine,  or  the  ap))licant  is  labouring  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  goils,  who  refuse  to  be 
appeased  unless  renewed  and  richer  offerings  are 
made  (certain  American  Indians,  Negroes, 
Hawaiians).  A  very  general  excuse  is  the  counter- 
acting intluence  of  some  demon  (Dayaks,  Oceanians, 
natives  of  Victoria,  Hottentots).  No  less  fre- 
quently priests  and  sorcerers  who  fail  in  perform- 
ing miracles  save  their  reputation  by  accusing 
other  persons  of  having,  by  secret  necromancies, 
frustrated  their  endeavours  (tribes  in  N.  S.  Wales, 
India,  N.  America). 

The  respect  which  the  priests  and  sorcerers  enjoy 
is  increased  by  the  mystery  in  which  they  generally 
envelop  their  proceedings.  They  do  their  best  to 
inspire  the  people  with  fear,  if  they  think  such  a 
course  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
power.  Thus  they  may  threaten  to  send  the 
spirits  or  some  ni,'i;:ic  substance  into  those  who 
disbelieve  them  (Tliiigits,  natives  of  Victoria),  or 
in  some  other  way  let  the  spirits  avenge  even 
the  slightest  neglect  or  di.sobedience  (Tahitians, 
Fijians).  The  bizarre  external  appearance  of  most 
priests  among  ."(avage  races  also  serves  to  a  great 
extent  to  impress  tlie  popular  imagination.  By 
painting  their  bodies  in  all  colours  and  dressing 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastical  manner  they 
in.Moire  their  tribesmen  wiLli  feelings  of  mystery 
and  awe,  and  sometimes  this  eliect  is  expressly 
soiigiit  (Indians  of  Virginia,  Siberian  tribes).  It 
is  likewise  bey(md  <lispiile  that  u  strong  impres- 
sion of  fear  is  produced  upon  the  i)eople  by  the 
ecstatic  orgies  which  so  often  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  rites  of  savage  i)rii'.-<llio(id.  The  gestures 
and  other  morbid  maniiolaliciiis  of  the  priest~s, 
vivid  descriptions  of  wliich  are  "iven  by  numerous 
eyewitnesses,  necessarily  strike  the  bystanders 
with  awe  and  terror.  It  is  in  this  connexion 
interesting  to  note  that  the  religious  and  magical 
rites  of  savages  very  generally  take  place  in  the 
dark,  and    in   some  cases  darkiicHs  is  even  repre- 
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sented  as  a  necessary  condition  for  success.  The 
Siberian  shamans  perform  their  ceremonies  in  some 
gloomy  place  and  generally  at  night,  in  order  to 
appear  more  mysterious  and  terrible  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  same  is  said  regarding  the  sorcerers  of 
the  Eskimos,  Waraus  Indians,  Congo  natives,  etc. 

Among  certain  peoples  the  priests  strengthen 
their  authority  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
kings  and  noble  classes  in  a  community,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  said  in  return  to  support 
the  ruling  system  (Polynesians,  Khonds  in  India, 
Kafirs,  certain  American  Indians). 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  by  which  the 
priests  increase  their  influence  is  by  convincing  the 
people  of  their  supernatural  endowments  through 
various  miracles.  There  are  reports  from  many 
peoples  that  confidence  in  the  priests  and  sorcerers 
depends  upon  their  supposed  faculty  of  performing 
miracles — one  successful  instance  often  causes  all 
previous  failures  to  be  forgotten.  Priests  and 
sorcerers  strengthen  their  reputation  through 
delusive  demonstrations  of  their  invulnerability — 
e.g.,  by  stabbing  themselves  with  knives  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  (Ostyaks),  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  fire  or  seizing  live  coals  with  their 
hands  (certain  Tatar  tribes),  by  allowing  poisonous 
snakes  to  bite  them,  etc.  (Mosquito  Indians). 
How  essentially  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
depends  on  their  presumed  power  of  wonder- 
working is  shown  by  the  fact  that  among  several 
tribes  priests  who  fail  in  their  ettorts,  or  other- 
wise lose  the  confidence  of  their  people,  at  the 
same  time  forfeit  their  oflice  and  sometimes  are 
subject  to  punishment  (tribes  in  India  and  Africa, 
Andamanese).  They  are  even  liable  to  be  killed 
by  the  enraged  people ;  this  may  be  due  to  the 
idea  that  worthless  priests  are  of  no  use  and  there- 
fore cannot  hold  the  sacerdotal  office,  but,  as  they 
possess  dangerous  powers,  they  must  be  niade  away 
Avith.  There  are  also  grounds  for  connecting  the 
killing  of  priests  with  the  killing  of  the  divine  king. 

The  methods  by  which  the  priests  and  sorcerers 
of  savage  races  acquire  confidence  and  reputation 
among  their  countrymen  raise  the  question  whether, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  to  look  upon  them  as  a  class 
of  impostors  or  not.  The  opinion  predominant  in 
theoretical  literature  is  that  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  priests  and  sorcerers  of  the  uncivilized 
races  are,  generally  speaking,  impostors  (Lord 
Avebury,  J.  G.  Frazer,  A.  R^ville,  R.  de  la 
Grasserie,  Julius  Lippert).  The  opinions  of  tra- 
vellers, again,  are  divided,  but  many  of  them  have 
considered  the  question  from  diflerent  points  of 
view.  There  is  no  reason  to  condemn  the  priests 
and  sorcerers  as  deceivers  because  their  proceedings 
seem  meaningless  to  European  observers,  or  because 
some  travellers  have  ascertained,  by  experiments, 
that  the  savage  mystery-men  are  not  endowed 
with  those  miraculous  powers  which  they  claim  to 

Eossess.  The  principal  point  is  whether  they 
elieve  in  their  own  powers  or  not ;  this  they  very 
generally  seem  to  do,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
impostors  are  undoubtedly  met  with  among  the 
priests  at  all  stages  of  early  beliefs.  Cf.  art. 
Possession  (Introtluctory). 

7.  Observances,  etc.,  distinguishing  priesthood. 
— Numerous  practices  and  observances  are  among 
many  peoples  obligatory  upon  the  priests  and  tend 
to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
as  they  cannot  in  general  be  combined  with  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  life. 

(I)  There  are  certain  ascetic  regulations  which 
apply  to  sexual  life.  The  fact  that  persons  devoted 
to  religion  are  often  obliged  to  live  a  single  life  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
impure  and  sinful  in  marriage,  as  in  sexual  rela- 
tions generally.  Among  many  peoples  the  members 
of  the  priesthood  are  forbidden  to  marry,  and  must 


keep  themselves  pure  (several  American  Indian 
tribes,  Kalmuks,  Todas,  etc.).  Celibacy  and 
chastity  are,  however,  by  no  means  universally 
required  of  the  priests  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
in  some  cases  to  be  distinguished  from  the  people 
as  a  whole  by  extraordinary  liberties  in  sexual 
respects.  The  ius  priince  noctis  accorded  to  tlie 
priesthood  among  certain  peoples  exemplifies  the 
sexual  privileges  which  are  sometimes  enjoyed  by 
the  sacerdotal  order.  Among  certain  peoples  the 
priestesses  must  not  marry,  for  the  reason  that, 
belonging  to  the  god,  they  cannot  become  the 
property  of  a  man.  But  this  prohibition  extends 
to  marriage  only,  and  a  priestess  is  not  debarred 
from  sexual  commerce  (tribes  in  W.  Africa). 

(2)  Other  ascetic  regulations  concern  fasting  and 
prohibited  articles  of  food.  Fasting  generally 
seems  to  be  observed  when  a  person  wishes  to  put 
himself  in  correspondence  with  the  spirits  per- 
forming some  religious  rite  (Santals,  Siberian 
tribes,  some  Melaneeians  and  American  Indians), 
and  sometimes  for  the  same  purpose  the  priests 
reduce  themselves  by  artificial  means  to  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  their  close  com- 
munion with  the  supernatural  world.  Food  restric- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  imposed  upon  the 
priests. 

(3)  Among  many  peoples  the  priests  are  distin- 
guished by  a  special  costume  and  also  by  the 
colour  of  tneir  dress. 

The  priests  of  the  Sinhalese  and  in  Siam  are  clothed  in  yellow  ; 
and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  priestly  magician  shares  with 
the  Iting  the  right  to  make  use  of  cloth  dyed  the  royal  colour, 
yellow.  The  priestesses  of  the  Manipuris  in  India  dress  in 
white.  Among  the  Peruvians  the  priest  wore  white  when 
involting  the  gods.  The  ordinary  drees  of  the  Zapotec  priests 
was  a  full  white  robe,  that  of  the  Toltec  priests  a  long  l)lack 
robe,  and  the  common  Totonac  priests  wore  long  black  robes  of 
cotton.  In  ancient  Mexico  a  class  of  priestesses  called  '  maids 
of  penance  '  ordinarily  wore  a  habit  all  white. 

(4)  It  is  rather  a  general  custom  for  priests  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  length  of  their  hair 
(certain  tribes  in  N.  America,  India,  and  Africa). 
Frazer  explains  the  custom  of  sacred  persons 
leaving  their  hair  long  by  referring  to  the  dangers 
which,  in  the  primitive  view,  beset  the  cutting  of 
it.'  Such  dangers  are  common  to  all,  but  sacred 
persons  have  more  to  fear  from  them  than  ordinary 
people  ;  the  simplest  way  of  evading  peril  is  not  to 
cut  the  hair  at  all. 

(5)  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  priests  almost 
universally  distinguish  tliemselves  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  by  means  of  a  separate  language 
which  they  use  in  the  divine  service  or  in  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

The  angakoks,  or  priests,  of  the  Greenlanders  have  a  peculiar 
language,  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  tongue  of  the 
country,  and  words  of  the  general  language  they  use  in  an 
opposite  or  metaphorical  sense.  This  particular  idiom  they 
make  use  of  only  at  their  practices  of  witchcraft  and  when  they 
are  consulted  by  the  people. 

Similar  reports  are  given  of  the  priests  among 
several  tribes  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Africa,  India, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Oceania. 

8.  Classification  of  priests. — Of  the  two  classes 
of  supernaturalistic  practitioners  the  priests  are 
those  who  represent  the  religion  of  a  people ; 
they  exercise  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  supernatural  beings,  and 
their  power  consists  in  influencing  the  will  of  the 
latter.  Magicians,  on  the  other  hand,  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  supreme  rulers,  with  whom  they 
have  no  communication  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
priests  have.  By  their  magic  they  are  themselves 
able  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  the 
same  means  of  coercion  may  be  applied  by  them 
even  to  the  gods. 

But,  although  theoretically  separated,  the  types 
of  priest  and  sorcerer  among  uncivilized  and  semi- 

1  GB\  pt.  ii.,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Sml,  London,  1911, 
p.  2S8fl. 
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civilized  peoples  almost  inextricably  blend  into  one 
another.  Communication  with  supernatural  beings 
is  in  noway  confined  to  the  'priests,' nor  do  the 
'  sorcerers '  monopolize  the  practice  of  magic. 
Very  frequently  it  happens  that  practitioners  in 
whom  the  priestly  type  preponderates  have  recourse 
to  magic  also,  and  that  representatives  of  the  type 
of  sorcerer  maintain  a  religious  communication 
with  spirits. 

Certain  wTiters  associate  the  diflerence  between 
priests  and  sorcerers  with  the  occurrence  of  a 
benevolent  and  a  malevolent  class  of  priests  among 
many  peoples,  the  one  group  of  functionaries  help- 
ing the  people,  the  other  exercising  a  pernicious 
influence  (Eskimos,  certain  American  Indians, 
Kafirs,  Buriats).  There  is  on  the  whole  a  tendency 
to  identify  priests  with  protectors  of  the  people, 
whereas  magicians  or  sorcerers  are  represented  as 
evil-doers  who  endeavour  to  inflict  distress  upon 
others.  Facts  go  to  prove,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  well-  and  ill-disposed  classes  of 
priests  is  often  very  arbitrary  ;  sometimes  '  priests,' 
e.g.,  forfeit  their  sacerdotal  dignity  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  class  of  '  sorcerers,'  merely  because 
they  have  lost  the  popular  confidence  in  their  good- 
will (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  tribes  in  Central 
Africa). 

In  a  few  cases  distribution  of  function  makes 
the  types  of  priest  and  sorcerer  distinct  from  each 
other.  Thus  weather-doctors,  fortune-tellers, 
exorcists,  and  physicians,  who  form  special  pro- 
fessions of  their  own  among  certain  peoples,  also 
supply,  in  some  cases,  instances  of  the  typical 
magician.  Examples  of  such  practitioners  acting 
solely  by  magical  means  are,  however,  e.\tremely 
rare— which  can  also  be  said  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  unadulterated  priestly  type. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  numerous  functions  are 
performed  by  special  classes  of  priests.  Although 
the  regular  priests  almost  universally  also  practise 
divination,  yet  among  many  peoples  the  diviners 
form  a  distinct  profession  within  the  priesthood, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  such  cases  the  perform- 
ance is  stated  to  take  place  through  other  means 
than  consulting  the  gods. 

In  the  Knflr  tribes  the  ainatola,  who  practise  au^lry  by 
burning'  certain  roots,  are  distinct  from  other  classes  o[  tlie 
priesthood.  In  Uganda  the  bahumu,  who  foretell  the  future 
from  the  entrails  of  fowls,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  diviners. 
AnionK  the  Malagasy  there  is  a  class  of  men  c&Wfai  panandro, 
'astrologers,'  who  calculate  and  declare  unlucky  days  and  hours 
and  foretell  the  destiny  of  children.  The  natives  al)out  the 
Altai  mountains  in  N.  Central  Asia,  besides  shamans  and 
weather-makers,  have  four  separate  classes  of  augurs  <ii»tiii- 
guished  from  each  other  by  dilTerent  names  and  different 
methods  of  procedure. 

Instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  given  by  the 
Kirghizes  and  several  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  priests  and  pliysicians  are  very  generally 
the  same  men,  but  cases  of  jihysicians  forming  a 
profession  of  their  own  in  association  with  the 
priesthood  are  not  rare  among  uncivilized  races 
(Polynesians,  Mclanesians,  tribes  in  India,  Negroes, 
American  Indians). 

Weather  -  making  is  among  the  lower  races 
univerHftlly  associated  with  ])riestlioo(l,  although  it 
is  sometimes  dillicult  to  ascertain  when  this 
function  refers  to  the  regular  priests  and  when  to 
a  Bjiecial  class  of  in<lividual8.  Among  certain 
peo|)les,  however,  the  weather-doctors  are  clearly 
identical  with  the  priests  (Gicenlanders,  some 
American  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Silieriiiii  tribes). 
In  other  comch  the  profession  of  a  wcalher-iiiakor  is 
kept  distinct  from  ordinary  priesthood. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  AltAl  district  there  Is  a  special  clam 
of  shamaiM  who  profess  to  manage  the  weather  by  means  of  a 
magic  stone.  The  Klrghixes  have  a  class  who  not  only  foretell 
the  wealher  but  fttii«  have  the  power  to  cause  or  avert  rain, 
wind,  anrl  lightning.  Aninrig  the  Vugas  in  Congo  the  ticiniiUii, 
or  raln-makcrH,  form  an  Inferior  claas  utidcr  the  ynntiim,  or 
fetish  men.  The  Okanda  Negroes  have  nrlestJ*  to  whom  the 
people  apply  for  pro<luclng  rain  when  a  Imd  year  la  impend* 


ing,  and  these  have  a  special  name.  The  rain-doctors  of  the 
Ganguelas  in  S.  Central  Africa  are  pronounced  distinct  from 
other  classes  of  the  priesthood.  Among  llie  Apache  and  certain 
other  Indian  tribes,  weather-making  and  other  priestly  functions- 
are  distributed  among  different  clajises  of  the  priesthood.  .\ 
few  peoples  even  make  a  distinction  between  different  branches 
of  weather-making  as  represented  by  different  groups  of  priests 
(Maoris). 

To  the  offices  associated  with  the  priesthood 
belongs  the  judicial  authority  with  which  its 
members  are  often  invested.  As  a  rule  the  rights 
of  the  priests  in  this  respect  are  closely  connected 
with  their  religious  duties,  their  supernatural 
endowments  being  called  into  requisition  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  various  communi- 
ties. From  the  Congo,  Loaiigo,  and  other  African 
countries,  as  well  as  from  Hawaii,  we  hear  that  on 
such  occasions  the  priests  are  the  chief  oHiciators 
at  ordeals.  Similarly,  when  a  person  is  accused  of 
practising  witchcraft,  the  priests  are  the  most 
competent  to  conduct  the  case  (Greenlanders,  E. 
African  and  Congo  tribes).  Thieves  and  other 
evil-doers  are  often  detected  by  the  assistance  of 
the  well-informed  priests  (Apache,  Tlingits,  E. 
African  tribes).  In  a  few  cases  the  priests  are 
entrusted  with  aregular  judicatory  dimity,  as,  e.g., 
in  Hawaii,  where  some  appearance  of  judicial  forms 
was  preserved  in  cases  of  litigation. 

Among  the  Badagry  in  Guinea  '  the  fetish-priests  are  the  only 
judges  of  the  people,  and  the  statutes  of  their  country  are 
recorded  in  their  own  breasts  only,'  yet  the  people  are  said  never 
to  murmur  against  their  dccisions.l 

From  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  un- 
civilized peoples  live  come  reports  that  women  also 
officiate  as  priests  and  sorcerers ;  in  general  no 
very  great  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between 
the  sexes  as  reu;ards  their  qualification  for  priest- 
hood. Often,  liowever,  men  take  precedence  in 
the  sacerdotal  profession.  Female  priests  or 
sorcerers  are  met  with  among  the  Greenlanders, 
American  Indians,  Negroes,  .some  Siberian  tribes, 
lijians,  Dayaks,  etc.  From  some  peoples  we 
learn  that  all  the  great  ceremonies  must  be  con- 
ducted by  men,  or  that  the  women  are  not 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  at  all  (certain  SiV>erian 
tribes,  Chippewa  Indians,  Andamaness,  Austra- 
lians). 

The  priestly  offices  to  which  women  seem  princi- 
pally to  devote  themselves  are  foretelling  the 
future  (certain  American  Indians,  Kamchadales) 
and  healing  diseases  (Negroes,  American  Indians, 
I'apuans).  It  is  a  widely-spread  notion  that 
women  are  endowed  witfi  mysterious  powers  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  men  (Arabs,  Negroes, 
tribes  in  India,  Australians).  Such  ideas  of  the 
spiritual  propensities  of  women  account  for  the 
inclination  displayed  by  many  peoples  to  attribute 
witchcraft  particularly  to  the  female  sex  (Eskimos, 
certain  American  Indians,  Hottentots,  Siberian 
tribes,  Arabs).  In  a  few  instances  some  jieoples 
who  have  both  male  and  female  priests  confine 
special  classes  of  priestly  functions  to  one  or  other 
of  tlie  two  sexes  exclusively. 

I.iTKHATiiRB,— W.  W.  Baudissin,  Die  Otsch.  dfs  atttejita. 
vvntl.  I'rifsterthums,  Leipzig,  ISSt) ;  J.  G.  BourI«e,  "The 
Miclicine-men  of  the  Apnitic,'  in  .''  IllSEW  (1892),  p.  461  ff.  ; 
A.  W.  Howitt,  'On  Australian  Mi-iiicine  Men,'  in  JAI  xvi. 
[IKSO-a")  23ir. ;  G.  Landtmau,  Tlir  Orhjin  i\/  Prieslhoixl, 
lOk'-naes,  IDOft ;  J.  Lipport,  AUilniif--inf  (I'csrA.  (fe»  J*ri«tt*T. 
thiinis,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  18M3-S4  ;  S.  Mnybaum,  Die  Knlviekeluntt 
dea  allufraglit.  Prifitertkninii,  Bresla\i,  Issd  ;  A.  R^ville,  Hist. 
de»  rcUfjioiia,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1883-^6 ;  H.  Spencer,  rrinciplts  of 
Siiciolmiy,  London,  1S1I3-90,  vol.  ill.  pt.  vl.  '  ICccleslattical 
Institutions'  tiUNNAU  LANUTMAN. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Unbylonian).— In 
view  of  the  great  antiquity  of  their  religion,  going 
buck,  as  it  ilocs,  to  over  4()(K)  years  before  Christ, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pricslliood  of  the  liaby- 
lonians,  in  most  if  not  nil  of  its  numcrniis  orders, 
was  very  ancient.     It  is  im]>oRsible,  however,  to 

I  H.  Ijvnder,  llMordt qf  Captain  Ctapp€rton't  Loit  Bxpediticn 
fo  A/nca,  London,  1830, 1.  281. 
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estimate  the  datea  of  the  institution  of  tliese 
orders,  the  more  especially  as  they  must  have 
grown  up  rather  than  come  into  such  sudden 
existence  as  founding  by  any  power  of  the  State  or 
the  people  would  imply.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Babylonian 
priesthood  had  brought  to  its  members  great  influ- 
ence and  wealth,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  the 
people. 

The  number  and  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
offices  and  orders  in  Babylonia  were  determined 
]>y  the  requirements  of  their  religion.  Theology, 
mytliology,  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes  illus- 
trating their  faith,  and  temple  history  were  prob- 
ably taught  by  the  scribes  (tupSarru),  or  by  such  of 
them  as  had  been  educated  at  and  received  orders 
through  the  temple  schools.  But  the  superstitions 
contained  in  their  creed  necessitated  not  only  a  full 
stair  of  sacrificial  priests,  conductors  of  special  cere- 
monies, etc.,  but  also  numerous  conjurors,  sootli- 
sayers,  magicians,  etc.,each  with  his  special  domain, 
which,  however,  in  case  of  need,  overlapped  the 
others.  The  sacrificer,  therefore,  might  perform 
incantations,  and  the  spell-maker  might  interpret 
a  dream. 

1.  Priests  in  general. — In  all  probability  the 
most  usual  term  for  '  priest '  in  Babylonian  was 
Sa7igu,  possibly  a  nasalized  form  of  the  Sumerian 
(non-Semitic)  sag,  'head.'  The  Sem.  plural  was 
SangS,  though  the  plural  for  professions  of  men, 
Sanguti,  was  probably  not  excluded.  The  last 
would  coincide  in  form  with  the  abstract  Sangutu, 
'priesthood'  in  general  —  i.e.  a  man's  priestly 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Babylonian  or  an 
Assyrian  king,  or  the  priestly  body  to  which  a 
man  might  belong.  The  Sem.  form,  Sangu,  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Sumerians,  who  at- 
tached it  to  the  character  mes,  '  hero,'  '  man  of 
worth.''  It  is  this  root  that  is  found  in  the  Sem. 
rendering  of  the  Sum.  pa-te-si,  namely,  iSiakku, 
from  the  Sum.  ig-sag,  'lie  who  is  at  the  head,'  a 
word  often  rendered  by  '  priest-king.'  Though 
probably  often  a  priest,  the  iSSakku  was  generally 
a  kind  of  viceroy,  under  a  royal  ruler  {lugal-iarru, 
'  king  '),  and  took  his  title  from  the  place  which  he 
governed,  as  Gudea  patesi  LagaS,  '  Uudea,  viceroy 
of  Lagas.' 

2.  The  high-priest. — Several  words  which  may 
be  thus  rendered  are  known.  A  Sangu  rabu  (so 
L.  Delaporte),  '  great  priest,'  is  shown  on  the 
cylinder-seal  published  in  his  '  Cylindres  orien- 
taux '  (AMG  xxxiii.  [1909]).  This  object,  which  is 
a  talisman  rather  than  a  seal,  shows  Assur-ninieli, 
the  personage  in  question,  standing  before  Istar. 
His  costume  is  that  of  an  Assyrian  of  the  higher 
class,  and  he  wears  wig  and  beard. 

In  what  way  the  Sangu  rabu  differed  from  the 
Sangu  dannu,  '  mighty  priest,'  and  from  the  Sangil- 
mahhu,  '  supreme  priest,'  is  uncertain.  In  the 
Surpu-series  of  incantations- (v./vi.  173)  the  last- 
named  is  spoken  of  as  kindling  the  fire  and  the 
brazier,  and  throwing  therein  the  means  of  loosing 
the  spell.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  holy  libation- 
priest  (ramku  Ulu)  of  Ea,  and  the  messenger  of 
Merodach.  As  a  result  of  this  and  similar  acts, 
the  man  on  whose  behalf  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed would  be  saved  and  freed  from  his  sin  that 
very  day.  Evidently  these  high-priests  had  not 
the  power  of  releasing  a  man  from  the  effects  of 
his  sin,  and  uttering  words  of  pardon,  without 
these  magical  ceremonies. 

During  the  period  of  the  Sumerian  dynasty  of 

1  '  Priest '  also  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  simple  word 
dwHu,  '  man ' ;  cf.  Assurbanipal'a  C> Under  A  (col.  vii.  48), 
where  Naba-qatSi-sabat  is  called  dwil  Sin,  '  man  (priest)  of  the 
moon-god.'  Awei-Marudak  (Evil-Merodach)  and  many  similar 
names  may  express  the  same  idea. 

2  H.  Zimmern,  Bi^itratje  ^ur  KenrUnis  der  hab.  Religion,  pt.  i., 
'  Die  Beschwbrungstafein  Surpu,'  Leipzig,  1S96. 


Ur  the  high-priest,  or  a  similar  temple  magnate, 
was  called  en,  '  the  lord,'  and  was  seemingly  ap- 
pointed by  an  oracle  and  invested  by  the  king. 
Thus  the  11th  colophon-date  of  King  Dungi  records 
the  proclamation  of  the  lord  true  prince  (en  nir-zi) 
of  Ann  and  the  lord  (en)  of  Nannar  (the  moon-god).' 
These  two  temple  officials  were  invested  two 
years  later  {The  Amherst  Tablets,  London,  1908, 
vol.  i.  p.  xiv).  Other  examples  of  similar  investi- 
tures are  Dungi's  31st  and  46th  dates,  as  calculated 
by  H.  Radau,  andBar-Sin'8  4th,  5th,  8th,  and  11th, 
etc.  En  was  apparently  Semiticized  as  hiu,  fern. 
gyitu,  written  in  Sum.  nin-dingir,  'lady  of  the 
god'= '  priestess.' 

3.  The  subordinate  orders. — Unfortunately  no 
trustworthy  list  of  these  exists,  so  that  their  rank 
and  consequently  their  order  of  precedence  are 
difficult  to  determine.  Certain  priests  were  at- 
tached to  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  king,  but,  as 
their  order  does  not  coincide  with  what  is  given 
elsewhere,  this  list  is  of  doubtful  authority.  We 
find  in  it  seers,  incantation-priests,  magians  (?), 
and,  apparently,  'inquirers.'  Another  short  list 
in  a  letter  mentions  the  aba,  probably  'temple 
scribe,'  and  then  '  secretary '  in  general ;  the  seers ; 
the  incantation-priests  ;  the  dse,  or  '  physicians ' ; 
and  the  dagil  issure,  or  '  bird-prognosticators.' 
Here  the  order  of  their  importance  seems  to  be 
roughly  indicated. 

4.  The  priests'  clothing,  and  the  perfection  of 
their  persons. — Though  the  priests  shown  in  the 
early  cylinder-seals  wear  dresses  practically  iden- 
tical— a  fringed  cloak  reaching  to  the  feet,  leaving 
the  right  arm  uncovered  and  therefore  free,  with 
bare  feet  and  (generally)  shaven  head — there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  distinctive  clothing  was  worn. 
Thus  the  British  Museum  letter  K.  626  (R.  F. 
Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  Chicago, 
1910,  no.  24)  describes  the  maSmaSu  as  wearing  a 
red  robe  and  a  mitre  of  the  same  colour  (Behrens, 
Assyrisch-babylonische  Bricfe  kultischen  Inhalts). 
Details  as  to  priestly  clothing  are  meagre,  but  ap- 
parently the  right  garments  had  to  be  used,  or  the 
ceremony  would  be  a  failure.  A  list  {WAI\.  28) 
gives  the  words  puliamu-tidiq  beli,  '  robe  of  a  belit ' 
(chief  priest,  Sem.  for  en,  above),  subat  nikt, 
'  dress  of  the  sacrifice,'  etc. 

To  appropriateness  of  dress  was  added,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  birth  and  of  person.  He  who  aspired  to 
the  office  of  seer  {bdru)  and  who  was  of  the  ever- 
lasting seed  of  Enweduranki  (Euedoreschus,  ERE 
vi.  642''),  'the  king  with  the  woollen  garment  of 
Samas,'  should  be  the  ottspring  of  a  parent  whose 
forbear  was  holy,  and  he  himself  should  likewise 
be  perfect  in  form  and  feature.  ^  Such  a  one  only 
might  approach  the  presence  of  Samas  and  Adad 
(the  sun-god  and  the  wind-god),  the  place  of  the 
vision  and  the  oracle.  One  not  being  thus  holy 
and  perfect,  defective  as  to  eyes  ( ?  squint-eyed), 
wanting  teeth,  mutilated  of  finger,  with  earth- 
grey  flesh,  filled  with  leprosy,  etc.,  could  not  be 
keeper  of  the  decrees  of  Samas  and  Adad,  apjiroach 
the  place  of  Ea,  Samas,  Merodach,  or  Nin-edina, 
or  join  the  brethren  at  the  decision  of  the  seers. 
They  could  not  reveal  to  him  the  word  of  the 
oracle,  and  he  could  not  hold  in  his  hand  'the 
cedar  beloved  of  the  great  gods.' 

5.  Consecration  and  tonsure. — There  are  many 
references  to  priestly  consecration,  but  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  distinctive  marks  which  the  priests 
bore.  The  seal-impressions  show  that  they  were 
often  clean  shaven,  and  it  seems  certain  that  this 
was  part  of  the  rite  of  consecration,  which  was 
performed  by  the  priestly  tonsure-cutter,  Sui  (Sum. ) 
or  galldbu  (Sem.).  His  work  was  probably  per- 
formed before  the  statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the 

1  For  a  parallel  cf.  the  use  of  the  Heb.  1.13  in  On  1418  etc. 
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neophyte  was  to  be  dedicated  (PSBA,  1893,  pp. 
417-420).  The  importance  of  the  ceremony  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  even  the  king  might  per- 
form it : 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  tonsuring,!  according  to  what  was 
their  command,  (as  for)  the  priest  of  the  bouse  of  the  junior 
food-distributor,  Sennacherib  tonsured  him  iugdallib'&uy 
(Letter  K.  122,  Harper,  no.  43). 

This  was  apparently  followed  by  the  giving  of 
the  priestly  tiara.  In  another  inscription  Assur- 
banl-apli,  after  referring  to  the  appointment  of  his 
eldest  Drother,  Samas-sum-uktn  (baosduchinos),  to 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  states  that  his  younger 
brother,  Assur-mukinpalfia,  was  consecrated  to  be 
uru-gallu  before  Assur,  and  his  third  brother, 
Assur-6til-5am§-6rsiti-baiati-su,  to  the  same  office 
before  the  god  Sin.  The  word  used  is  ugdallib,  '  I 
(or  he)  tonsured.' 

6.  The  priesthood  and  the  king:. — -A^H  the  higher 
priests  were  naturally  in  close  communication 
with  the  court,  as  many  documents,  especially  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  letters,  show.  As  has 
been  foreshadowed  in  §  I,  the  king  himself  was 
(perhaps  always)  the  great  high-priest.  His  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  State,  however,  must  have 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  many  of  his  priestly 
functions,  except  those  which  had  to  do  with  his 
royal  position.  Specialists  among  the  various 
orders  of  priests  had  naturally  to  instruct  him  with 
regard  to  the  things  which  he  could  not  go  into 
thoroughly — lucky  andunlucky  days,  celestial  and 
terrestrial  omens,  the  tablets  to  be  used  at  the 
various  ceremonies,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  rites,  which  sometimes  extended 
over  many  days.  The  tall  tiara  which  the  king 
wore,  and  the  cord  behind,  which,  arising  from  its 
highest  point,  descended,  in  the  case  of  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers,  to  the  hem  of  his  robe,  were  also, 
probably,  priestly  signs  or  necessary  portions  of 
their  dress.  The  cord  probably  has  some  analogy 
to  that  worn  bj-  the  I'arsis  under  their  clothing. 

7.  The  priesthood  and  the  people. — Not  less 
important  was  the  connexion  of  the  priesthood 
with  the  people,  who  were  not  only  its  justifica- 
tion, but  also  its  main  support.  As  intermediaries 
between  the  gods  and  the  people,  in  sacrifice,  pro- 
pitiation, penitence,  prayer,  and  oracle,  they  were 
the  interpreters  of  all  the  religious  texts,  ex- 
pounders of  omens,  and  indicators  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  and  sea.son8.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  judges  were  of  priestly  rank  or  not,  but  the 
priesthood  had  also  much  to  do  not  only  with  the 
interpretation  of  moral  and  religions  law,  but  also 
with  many  of  the  civil  enactments. 

That  laymen,  and  even  slaves,  could  take  jiart 
in  the  temple  services  is  shown  by  Harper's  J>etter 
no.  368,  where  we  read  that  Ninqaya,  the  haiui- 
maid  of  the  king's  mother,  is  not  suitable  for  the 
service  (worship) : 

'  8he  shall  not  enter  (therein).  As  the  mother  of  the  king,  my 
lord  says,  let  her  open  the  (money-)  chest,  let  her  perform  the 
service.' 

In  other  words,  she  had  money,  and  could  make  a 
gift;  let  her  do  so,  and  then  take  part  in  the 
worship.  Another  letter  asks  the  king  whether 
certain  women  might  enter  the  temple  ami  take 
part  in  the  worship,  and,  if  so,  would  the  king's 
instruction)!  apply  to  a  slave-woman  who  was  with 
them.  \l  scenm  probable  that  the  onliiiary  litizcii 
was  merely  a  tithe-payer,  and  that  the  vrry  prjcir 
and  the  landless  cave  labour.  H  is  not  impossible 
that  certain  of  tlie  more  intelligent  of  the  laity 
were  initiated  'mU>  the  mystericH  whi<h  the  tablets 
show  U>  have  been  common  in  the  higher  orders  of 
the  pricHtlio(i<l. 

Ilesides  ollering  Hocrlficcs,  tlio  priests  conducted 
'  (laUubu  ;    but  (xrhapi  this  word  here  means  the  whole 
reremony,  in  which  ca«e  the  rendering  would  be  'consccra. 
tl"n.' 


the  services,  and  arranged  the  lectisteniia,  or  tables 
of  oU'erings  to  the  gods.  It  was  also  the  duty  of 
some  of  them  to  receive  the  tithes,  and  to  certify 
that  they  had  been  paid  (the  tablets  referring  to 
these  are  very  numerous  during  the  early  period). 
Some  of  them  looked  after  the  temple  itself,  while 
others  arranged  for  the  services  and  the  processions. 
What  proportion  of  the  otierings  the  priesthood 
took  for  itself  is  uncertain,  but,  as  the  temples 
became  enormously  rich,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
priests  who  served  them  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  even  grew  very  wealthy.  In  tlieir  posi- 
tion, however,  the  possession  of  private  means 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  inditt'erence  for  all  but 
the  most  avaricious,  but  many  passed  on  what 
they  could  not  use  themselves  to  their  family, 
relatives,  or  friends  (cf.  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ""'•). 

8.  The  raasu  and  masmasu. — That  these  two 
classes  of  priests  were  closely  allied  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Sum.  mai  and  maiiiiai  were  both 
reproduced  by  the  Sem.  simple  form  m/iiii.  The 
maimnSu  was  the  priest  who  had  especially  to  do 
with  ceremonies  and  ritual.  He  anointed  the 
king's  head,  consecrated  his  couch,  and  drove  forth 
the  evil  which  had  made  its  home  in  the  royal 
abode.  After  this  ceremony  a  procession  was 
formed,  in  which  torches  and  a  lamb  for  sacrifice 
were  carried,  and  it  was  the  custom  on  these 
occasions  to  otter  likewise  many  natural  products. 
After  the  sacrifice  came  the  purification  of  the 
palace.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  maimaiu  to 
pronounce  numerous  incantations  on  these  cere- 
monial occasions.  The  order  seems  to  have  been 
classed  with  that  of  the  bare,  '  seers,'  and  the  dse, 
'phj'sicians.' 

In  Letter  no.  23  of  Harper  a  maimaSu  is  referred 
to  as  not  having  taken  the  tablets  of  the  series 
'  the  nnpropitious  day,  the  day  not  good :  hand- 
raising,'  i.e.  '  act(s)  of  prayer.'  These  were  appar- 
ently documents  which  lie  should  have  used  in 
certain  ceremonies.  In  Letter  no.  118  mnhnaSe 
seem  to  be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
instruction  of  certain  persons  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  writer,  Arad-Ciula,  may  have  been  a  member 
of  this  order. 

9.  Theasipu. — Like  the  miiSti  and  the  7naS77ia^t, 
the  aiijnt  was  also  one  of  the  most  important 
priests  of  the  Babylonian  hierarchy.  The  iluty  of 
the  order  was  to  make  incantations,  either  for 
imposing  a  spell  or  for  releasing  a  man  therefrom. 
The  latter  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Job,  'Lidlul  the  Sage,'  and  from  the  same 
work  it  seems  that  he  was  able  to  diagnose  in 
cases  of  illness  (Jastrow,  Die  Hrl.  Babyloniens 
und  A .i.<!yricns,  ii.  129.  5) — an  indication  that  he 
belonged  to  the  jihysician  class.  Another  form  of 
his  name,  apiiareritly,  is  iSi///iu,  from  the  Sum. 
iSib,  and  under  that  title  the  tablets  refer  to  the 
i.iipjm  Sit  nSnnii,  'grain-  (or  wheat)  magician.' 
The  incantation-series  Surpn  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  were  priestesses  of  this  class  {.inl  iiib  = 
^Siptu,  viii.  52).  The  lists  indicate  that  the  aSipu 
was  also  a  paSiSu,  'anointer,'  as  well  as  a  barii, 
'seer.'  Aiipti  is  represented  in  Hch.  by  '\ifv, 
n.Mi'/i/i,  from  the  same  root  (T)n  1-'",  etc.).  See 
Iinii  iii.  210. 

10.  The  uru-gallu.  —  As  this  word  translates 
the  Sum.  mn.imdS,  which  is  also  rendered  tn<Uu, 
the  priest  indicated  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
samo  class.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  great 
protector,'  anil  it  seems  to  indicate  several  groups. 
A  iiortion  of  his  duties  (those  c<mnec(ed  with  the 
New  V'ear  festivities)  had  to  be  performed  during 
the  night : 

'  In  Niaan,  rlay  '.!nil,  for  an  hour  ffloublo  hour)  of  the  ni^ht, 
the  unt-iiaUii  Hlmli  rise  up,  utui  Khali  |tour  out  the  waters  from 
the  river  (thi-  Kuphrates).  lie  shall  eiit^-r  hcforu  Uti\  (Merodachl 
lie  shall  h'l  down  the  curtain  Q/adal(Uu)—hv  shall  utter  this 
prayer  before  Hcl.' 
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Here  follow  tlie  words  of  the  supplication,  in 
couplets,  the  first  line  Sumerian,  and  the  second 
Babylonian  in  each  case  {see  Eli E  vii.  3").  As 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  (E-sagila,  Merodach's 
temple),  the  uru-gallu  glorilied  this  god  as  'the 
fortunate  king,  lord  of  the  world,  glorying  in  his 
strength,"  etc.  He  ends  his  prayer  by  asking  the 
god's  favour  on  his  city  Babylon,  and  on  E-sagila, 
his  temple.  As  indicated  above  (§  5),  Assur-bani- 
apli's  younger  brother,  Assur-muktn-palda,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  uru-gallu  of  (appar- 
ently) the  god  Assur. 

11.  The  sa'ilu. — There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  this  word.  Interpretations  given 
are  '  man  of  god  '  and  '  man  of  the  spell.'  In  both 
cases,  however,  a  phrase  like  dwel  SnHli  would  be 
expected,  at  least  for  the  second  alternative. 
Another  word  for  this  priest  was  ensi  (Sura,  and 
Sem.),  rendering  the  characters  en-me-gub,  'lord 
of  the  holy  incantation,'  or  the  like.  His  special 
province  seems  to  have  been  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (see  Zimmern,  ZA  iii.  [1888]  233).  His 
duties,  however,  as  indicated  by  Lidlul  the  Sage, 
included  ofi'erings : 

*  The  ia'ilu  did  not  bring  forward  my  cause  by  an  offering.' 

Modihcationsof  the  ideographic  writing  expressed 
the  Sura,  engima  and  endib,  translated  by  Sa'ilu 
and  a  word  which  Zimmern  completes  as  nuhatimmu 
and  translates  '  baker.'  This,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful, the  more  probable  rendering  being  '  food- 
distributor,'  or  the  like.     The  feminine  is  Sa'iltu. 

12.  The  pasisu.  — This  was  the  '  anointing  priest,' 
though  the  duty  of  anointing  was  apparently  not 
confined  to  any  one  class.  That  early  type  of  Noah, 
Zi-ftsuddu  (ZktuStjs  in  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria,  xii.), 
is  described  as  having  belonged  to  this  order,  as 
did  Adapa  (ERE  vi.  644).  Jensen  renders  the 
word  as  '  the  anointed  one,'  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  real  meaning  is  '  anointing  priest,'  or  the 
like.'  Divine  priests  of  this  class  were  regarded 
as  dwelling  in  the  Abyss  (paSiS  apsi,  '  anointers  of 
the  Apsil').  As  it  was  the  custom  to  cleanse  with 
oil  the  foundation-memorials  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
when  restorations  of  buildings  were  made,  the 
king  himself,  to  judge  from  the  inscriptions,  acted 
as  anointer,  and  may  have  been  regarded,  like  the 
pre-historic  rulers,  as  belonging  to  this  same 
priestly  order.  Whether  the  paiiSu,  who  was  not 
of  royal  race,  anointed  the  palace  foundation-stones 
or  not  is  uncertain  and  unlikely. 

The  above  deals  with  the  Sum.  group  provisionally  read 
a^^-tne,  but  pasiiu  also  renders  the  Sum.  ia^  and  ^nar-ma}}. 
Lat  (tai^ffa)  apparently  means  'cleanser,'  and  then  also 
'  anointer '  for  the  purpose  of  producing  some  undesirable  effect 
on  a  person  believed  to  be  hostile  (see  K.  L.  Tallqvist,  Die 
a3si/r.  Beschworttnfjsserie  Maqlu,  Leipzitj,  1895,  vi.  102  ff., 
110  ff.,  where  the  fem.  pasiUu  occurs).  These,  however,  were 
probably  not  the  priestly  anointers,  but  belonged  to  the 
sorcerer  class. 

13.  The  sukkallu.  — ■  This  word,  which  comes 
from  the  Suraerian,  is  generally  translated  '  mes- 
senger' or 'minister'  (of  a  god,  etc.).  There  were 
many  classes  of  sukkallu,  with  duties  correspond- 
ingly various.  As  the  ideograph  expressing  this 
office  is  lah,  his  work  may  have  been  originally 
analogous  to  that  of  the  paiiSti,  and,  for  this 
reason,  he  was  regarded  as  an  'anointer.'  The 
Babylonian  physician,  dsii,  also  called  himself 
sukkallu,  probably  because  anointing  formed  part 
of  the  medical  treatment.  In  the  sense  of 
'  minister,'  numerous  gods  bore  the  title  or  the 
name  of  Sukkallu  (see  §  23,  below). 

In  \V.  Hayes  Ward's  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia, 
Washington,  ioiO,  no.  52b,  Uru-Nanjiar  appears  as  the  sukkal- 
7I1.t(i  of  the  Babylonian  (Urite)  king  Su-Sin  (c.  2500  B.C.).  The 
seal  shows  him  shaven,  thus  indicating  his  priestly  position. 


^  An     '  anointer.'    however,    would    probably    be    himself 
'anointed  '  at  (it  may  be  supposed)  his  consecration. 


14.  The  kisal-ta^. — Semiticized  as  kisal-lahhu, 
this  may  be  classed  among  the  minor  orders,  'f  he 
etymology  of  the  word  is  kisal,  '  oil-place,'  and  the 
above-named  lah,  '  to  cleanse.'  His  duties  must 
therefore  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  paSiSu 
and  the  sukkallu,  and  he  may  have  assisted  the 
king  on  the  occasion  of  his  official  building-conse- 
crations. 

15.  The  surru. — Priests  bearing  this  title  appar- 
ently belonged  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Babylonian  sacerdotal  classes,  and  might  even 
aspire  to  the  high-priesthood,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  sura-mah  is  once  rendered  in 
Bab.  as  Sangamahhu,  'high-priest'  (see  §  2).  The 
lists  give  also  the  word  sura-gal  (Sum.),  'great 
sui-rti,'  (W A 1  u.  21.  41,46,  47e).  The  SMrr«  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  the  musician 
priests,  as  represented  by  the  kalu,  (see  §  16). 
Though  read  ianga'mah{h)u,  it  is  really  the 
suramahu  who  is  spoken  of  as  kindling  the  lire 
and  thebrazier  (§  2).  In  the  list  of  priests,  WAIii. 
3'2.  9,  either  as  suramahu  or  as  Sangamahu,  he  is 
mentioned  between  the  '  libationer '  (ramku)  and 
the  maSmaSu  (see  §  8). 

16.  The  kalfl. — A  Semiticized  forra  of  the  Sum. 
gal,  dialectic  mulu,  this,  like  surru,  stood  for  a 
variety  of  offices.  From  the  inscriptions  and  the 
bilingual  lists  it  is  clear  that  he  was,  like  the 
surru,  a  singer,  a  worker  (?  of  cereraonies,  ga-ga, 
dialectic  ma-ma),  an  utterer  of  lamentation  (ir), 
Ann's  (or  god's)  fortress  (bad  ana  or  bad  dingira), 
and  the  invoker  of  the  oracle  (nunuz-pO,  =  tami), 
piriSti).  Kalu  also  explains  the  Sura,  groups  sura 
and  sura-gal,  '  great  surru  '  (see  §  15). 

Besides  being  the  temple  singer,  the  kaM  wrote 
astrological  reports,  with,  probably,  the  forecasts 
derived  therefrora ;  and  the  ceremony  of  raaking 
offerings  was  also  part  of  his  duty.  In  connexion 
with  his  musical  duties,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
god  £a,  as  patron  of  their  order,  bore  the  name  of 
Lumha,  the  ideogram  expressing  which  is  regarded 
as  a  wedge-formed  picture  of  a  musical  instrument, 
the  lyre. 

17.  The  naru.  —  This  was  apparently,  the 
musician-priest  par  excellence.  The  god  Ea  is 
said  to  have  had  a  special  ndru  of  his  own 
named  H§,sisu,  '  the  wise  one,'  and  as  the  god  of 
the  7idre  Ea  bore  the  name  of  Dunga.  They  seem 
to  have  joined  in  the  lamentations,  and  thus  were 
classed  with  the  mourners. 

For  representations  of  priests  of  this  class  (they  were  shaven), 
see  Earl  of  Southesk's  Catalogue  of  Coltectioii  of  Antique  Gems, 
London,  1908,  ii.  64,  and  L.  de  Clercq,  Catalogue,  Paris, 
1887 ff.,  no.  101.  The  nAre  and  ndrAte  of  the  historical  inscrip- 
tions, like  those  sent  to  Sennacherib  by  Hezekiah,  were  evi- 
dently not  connected  with  the  temple  services.  See  Musio 
(Babylonian). 

18.  The  gallabu. — For  the  work  of  this  priest 
see  §  S,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rite 
performed  by  him,  which  formed  an  essential  part 
of  priestly  consecration,  was  sometimes,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  undertaken  by  the  king.  The 
galldbu  and  the  dsii  carried  the  implements  of 
their  profession  in  cases  of  skin  or  leather  ( WAI 
V.  1.2ff.). 

19.  The  baru. — This  was  the  most  important  or 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  orders  of  seers. 
Their  duties  are  indicated  shortly  by  Lidlul  the 
Sage  : 

'The  bdrH  forecast  not  the  future  by  soothsaying.'  'The 
bdru  has  taken  my  forecasts  away'  (Jastrovv,  ii.  125,  169, 
129,  4). 

The  Sum.  corresponding  word  is  gaiSu,  attached 
to  a  character  with  the  general  meaning  of  '  to 
pierce,'  '  to  open.'  The  bilingual  lists  give,  as  the 
groups  which  may  express  this  word,  the  Sum. 
uzu,  azu,  '  physician ' ;  azu,  zalzu,  mezu,  meaning 
respectively  'water-knowing,'  'oil-knowing,'  and 
'voice-knowing,'  the  last  referring,  probably,  to 
supernatural  vocal   revelations.      Another  group 
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means  'he  who  explains  an  oracle  (or  vision).'  As 
indicated  by  Lidlul,  his  duty  was  to  direct  men  by 
visions — bdru  ina  biri  ul  uSteSir-S^u,  'the  seer  has 
not  directed  him  (the  troubled  one)  by  a  vision ' 
(WAI  iv.  22,  42b).  To  all  appearance  the  baryi 
corresponds  with  the  '  seer'  of  the  Hebrews  (hozeh, 
roeh). 

The  above  descriptions  of  his  duties  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  o-EB^ri,  hartummim,  of  the  OT 
(Gn  41",  etc.),  but  he  'liad  other  duties  of  greater 
importance  and  dignity.  Thus  Martin's  Textcs 
religieux  pictures  him  to  us  in  the  assembly  of  the 
other  members  of  the  order,  when,  raising  a 
branch,  he  intoned  the  incantation  beginning 

'  Samad  and  Adad,  arise.  In  my  supplication,  the  raising  of 
my  bands,  whatever  I  do,  let  the  invocation  which  I  offer  be 
the  truth.' 

M"hen  the  presages  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  god  did  not  answer,  he  had  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  '  washing  the  mouth,"  pronouncing 
afterwards  the  following  prayer  : 

'Samas,  lord  of  judgment,  Adad,  lord  of  the  oracle,  I  bring 
you,  I  offer  you,  a  pure  fawn,  the  young  of  the  gazelle,  whose 
eyes  are  bright,  face  perfect,  hoofs  without  defect.'  (Here 
follows  a  list  of  the  innocent  pleasures  which  the  fawn  has 
enjoyed.)  '  He  does  not  yet  know  the  stag's  desire,  and  I  offer 
him  to  you. 

Samas,  Adad,  arise,  and  in  my  supplication,  in  the  raising  of 
my  hands,  whatever  I  do,  let  the  invocation  which  I  offer  be 
the  truth.' 

Priestly  supplication  was  generally  accompanied 
by  the  lifting  of  the  hands.  They  seem  not  to 
have  been  raised  on  high,  but  simply  to  the  level 
of  the  face,  with  the  finger-tips  approaching. 

The  rites  accompanying  the  duties  of  the  barii 
were  very  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from 
priests  of  such  ancient  origin  and  important 
functions. 

20.  The  abarakku. — Closely  connected  with  tlie 
functions  of  the  bdrii  were  those  of  the  abarakku, 
of  whom,  liowever,  very  little  can  be  said.  The 
word  is  written  with  the  same  character  as  is  used 
for  ittu,  '  .sign,'  '  omen,'  and  the  like,  and  was  pro- 
nounced in  Sum.  i.iikim.  A  mutilated  explanation 
implies  also  that  it  was  rendered  by  bclrii,  'seer.' 

Abarakku  is  probably  the  ^iiK,  ahrek,  of  Gn  41''', 
and,  if  so,  the  proclamation  made  by  the  Egyptian 
heralds  did  not  mean  'bow  the  knee,'  but  'the 
(great)  seer,'  or  the  like.  Tlie  existence  of  the 
word  in  Hebrew  is  due  to  Babylonian  influence. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  similar  word  abriqqu, 
from  the  Sum.  abrig,  has  anything  to  do  with 
this ;  but  it  may  be  noted  tliat  the  last  is  ex- 
pres.sed  by  the  characters  nun-mcdu,  'prince 
(divine),  command  bringing,'  or  the  like. 

21.  The  Asil.— There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
this  being  a  priestly  order,  but  the  leech  in  ancient 
times  was  so  important  that  the  Babylonian  priest- 
hood can  hardly  have  failed  to  include  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  art  among  them.  Neverthe- 
less, in  {Ji'""'"™''!  s  Code,  they  came  under  the 
severest  clau.ses  of  the  lex  talionis — a  fact  which 
may  be  taken  to  show  that  priests  in  general  were 
not  a  privileged  class  before  the  law. 

The  etymology  of  dg(k  is  Interesting,  at  it  cornea  from  the 
Sura,  azu,  meaning,  probably,  •  wati-r-knowing,'  either  from 
the  mollcal  ■  waters "  that  he  used  or  from  the  knowledge  Ihat 
he  wan  flup|K>^'ed  to  have  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  <^ther  .Sum. 
words  trannlated  by  d*ll  were  ni'ni  or  zatzn,  '  oil-knowing,'  and 
Vliz\^OT  iiilizu,  '  voi(;c-knowlng' or 'iniranlation-knowing'  (see 
I  19).  Ai  azft  niv.  xUnils  for  ImTd,  '  seer'  (5  19),  it  is  clear  that 
he  belonged  to  (he  same  class  of  tomple-offlcial. 

Tlie  severity  of  the  lex  talioni.i  under  which  they 
jiractised  jiroves  that  a  knowledge  of  surgery  was 
expected  of  tlieni  (see  KJl/-:  iv.  'iTOf.).  Herodotus 
(i.  lit?)  Hays  thai  the  Babylonians  made  no  use  of 
Iiliysicians,  as  the  people  "trusted  to  the  advice  of 
those  who  liiid  already  Hutlercd  from  the  maladies 
which  ftlllicted  them.  The  inliabitantH  of  the 
cjipitftl  at  Icaxt  therefore  Mccm  to  have  had  unsatis- 
factory experience  of  llieir  healing  jiowerM.     The 


Assyrians,  however,  had  not  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, as  many  tablets  (some  of  them  letters)  show. 
Jsu  has  passed  into  Heb. -Aramaic  as  k^k,  dsd, 
with  derivatives. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mugu  was  also  a  physician  (Harper, 
no.  106,  rev.  3).  The  rab-invyi  is  probably  the  rab-mag  of  Jar 
39  (Or.  46)S. 

22.  Other  priestly  classes. — Whether  the  aba, 
which  is  a  similar  formation  to  azu  =  iisii,  was  a 
priestly  class  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  might  be 
translated  '  water-  [i.e.  medicine-]  giver.'  As  a 
rule,  he  was  a  scribe  or  secretary  (in  Harper's 
33rd  Letter  he  heads  a  short  list  of  priests).  It  is 
probably  on  account  of  his  apparently  secretarial 
duties  that  he  has  been  regsirded  as  one  of  the 
classes  of  scribes,  tujtitirru,  the  tipsar  of  Jer  51" 
and  Nah  3".  Notwithstamling  their  various 
secular  occupations,  the  scribes  were  often  priests. 
Considerations  of  space  prevent  notice  of  various 
other  priestly  titles,  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  list  the  temple-oflicials  designated  by  the  Sum. 
tu-e,  'temple  visitor,' or  the  like  {tu,  'to  enter '-^ 
S,  '  house '  or  '  temple  ').  They  had  apparently  con- 
siderable power,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  theii 
great  influence  originated.  One  of  these,  NabO- 
sum-ukin,  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at 
Borsippa,  married  Gigltu"",  daughter  of  Neriglissar 
(seeiiPll.  iv.  [1890]  101  tf.). 

23.  The  heavenly  hierarchy.  —  Though  the 
priestly  titles  of  the  gods  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  were  imitated  from  those  of  their  earthly 
priesthood,  it  is  probable  that  the  Babylonians 
regarded  the  reve.rse  as  being  the  case.  Thus 
Engur,  mother  of  Ea,  was  the  true  abrakkatu  (§  20) 
of  the  heavenly  (and  the  earthly)  S-kxira,  or 
temple  ;  Nin-sali  was  the  supreme  messenger  or 
minister  (siikkal-mah)  of  Anu,  the  god  of  the 
heavens;  Eninna-ni-zi  was  the  snkknilu  of  En- 
Urta  ('  Ninip '),  one  of  the  gods  of  healing  ;  Azaga- 
sud  was  the  sura  (§  15)  of  Enlilla,  etc.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  great  deities  had  their  sukkale, 
and  Samas,  the  sun-god,  had  several — he  of  the 
right,  he  of  the  left,  the  one  who  was  sujireme 
(mah),  and  two  sukkal  ia-knUa,  'heart-resting.' 
He  had  also  a  gallabu  (§  18),  one  who  shore  him 
(of  his  rays),  either  when  he  set  or  when  he  was 
eclipsed.  The  name  of  this  deity  was  Engana, 
'  lord  of  repose,'  or  the  like. 

The  great  god  of  the  various  orders  of  priests 
seems  to  have  been  Ea,  who  was  patron  of  the 
kale,  'chanters,'  ndre,  '  musicians,' di'yx-,  'incanta- 
tion-makers,' biirS,  'seers,'  tujiSarre,  '  scribes,'  &se, 
'  physicians,'  and  gallabe,  priestly  tonsure-cutters. 

The  abode  of  Eres-ki-gal  or  Allatu'",  goddess  of 
the  under  world,  was  regarded  as  similarly  organ- 
ized. Namtar,  or  '  Fate,'  was  the  goddess's  sukkalu, 
and  she  had,  as  well,  a  divine  (?  and  priestly)  food- 
distributor  (mil  or  mu-haltimmu).  The  lists  of 
gods  also  give  certain  divine  titles,  which  may  be 
priestly,  but  are  not  represented  on  earth. 

LiTBltATimK.— Morris  Jastrow,  Die  lieligion  Bahyloniens 
xind  Anayrit-nn,  (iiessen,  1906-12;  E.  Behrens,  Aanyrhch- 
bahyliminchc  Uriffc  ktiUiscben  InhaUs,  Leipzig,  1P06 ;  and  the 
special  lexical  articles  in  F.  Delitzsch,  A  ssyriaches  I/anii- 
7Vi)rlrrburh,  l.,elp7,ig,  1890 ;  and  W.  Muss-Amolt,  Coiicue 
Vict,  of  the  Assyrian  Language,  Berlin,  UtO&.  As  the  subject 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  notes  on  priestly  titles  arc  scattered 
throughout  recent  Assyro-Iiiibylonian  literature,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  F.  Martin,  Texles  religieux  aftyrienn  et  baby- 
^tmiirns,  Ist  scr.,  Paris,  19U;i.  T.   G.   J'iNCHKS. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (IluddhiRt).— For 
all  purposes,  eccleBiastical  anil  social,  the  priest- 
hood in  Buddhism  is  conterminous  with  llie  order 
of  monks  (Saiigha).  Every  ordained  member  of 
the  Sangha  is  qualillrd  to  act  as  priest,  and  to 
perform  those  duties  which  in  Hnddliism  maj'  be 
considered  to  attach  to  the  ollicc.  Of  |>ricstlv 
function,  however,  in  the  narrower,  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  term  with  which  Western  occlosiastical 
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history  ia  familiar,  Buddliisin  knows  nothing.  The 
monk  or  priest,  in  so  far  as  he  has  obligations  and 
duties  towards  the  laity,  is  the  servant  of  all,  for 
their  edification  and  conversion.  His  relation  to 
them  is  that  of  a  minister  to  their  religious  neces- 
sities, and  a  conhdant  and  guide  on  all  the  critical 
occasions  of  life,  as  they  on  their  side  serve  his 
temporal  needs  and  provide  him  with  the  requisite 
minimum  of  food  and  clothing.  In  neither  of  the 
great  schools  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  there 
any  suggestion  of  the  thought  that  through  a 
human  intermediary  man  may  or  must  approach 
unto  God ;  and  Buddhism  has  no  order  or  ritual 
of  sacrifice  to  require  the  services  of  an  officiating 
priest  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  modes  and 
significance  of  the  rites.  Whether,  as  in  the 
Ilinayana,  in  theory  at  least  a  man  must  rely 
solely  upon  his  own  endeavours  and  virtues  to 
achieve  salvation,  or,  as  in  the  Mahayana,  upon 
the  merits  and  assistance  of  powerful  bodhisattvas 
to  sustain  his  faltering  and  wayward  steps  and  to 
bring  him  to  his  goal,  in  neither  case  is  deliverance 
through  or  by  a  human  priest. 

This  was  the  view  consistently  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  Gautama  Buddha  himself,  if  the  Pali 
books  rightly  interpret  the  tenor  of  his  directions 
and  teaching.  After  his  death  the  Law  which  he 
had  given  to  his  disciples  was  to  be  their  guide. 
Each  man  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  by 
his  own  insight  and  exertions,  as  the  Buddha  him- 
self had  done ;  and  there  was  no  other  road  to 
emancipation  and  rest.  If,  however,  the  Maha- 
yanist  teachers  are  right  in  maintaining  the 
fundamentally  mystical  and  esoteric  character  of 
his  later  instructions,  he  himself  made  provision 
for  effectual  external  aid  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
all  who  sought  deliverance  from  suffering  and 
wrong ;  but  that  deliverance  was  from  a  suiierior 
divine  source  and  not  mediated  through  a  man. 

The  offices,  therefore,  which  the  Buddhist  prie-sts 
undertake  for  the  laity  are  chiefly  those  of  reading 
and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  In  most  of  the 
monasteries  also,  especially  in  Burma,  instruction 
is  given  by  the  older  monks  or  those  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  elements  of  secular  learning  and 
the  simpler  doctrines  of  the  faith  together  with 
narrative  of  the  life  or  lives  of  the  Buddha.  In 
this  service  the  Buddhist  priests  have  been  for 
many  centuries  the  national  schoolmasters  ;  and 
in  most  Buddhist  countries,  except  as  undertaken 
and  forwarded  by  European  government  authority 
or  missionary  enterprise,  no  other  teaching  has 
been  available.  On  all  important  occasions,  more- 
over, in  the  private  life  of  the  people,  at  marriages 
and  births  and  especially  in  cases  of  sickness,  the 
priest  is  summoned  to  perform  ceremonies  and  pro- 
phylactic rites,  to  pronounce  incantations,  and  by 
recitation  of  sacred  texts  to  expel  and  keep  at  a 
distance  evil  influences.  In  some  instances  simple 
remedies  may  be  applied.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
only  in  Vassa  that  formal  exhortations  or  orations 
are  made.  The  practice  varies,  however,  in  the 
different  lands  in  which  Buddhism  prevails. 
Usually  also  the  sermons  or  discourses  are  de- 
livered not  in  the  temples,  which  the  laity  are 
not  expected  to  frequent  for  tliat  purpose,  but 
in  private  houses  or  in  halls  erected  or  lent  for 
the  occasion.  The  preaching  work  of  the  early 
itinerating  monks  seems  to  have  been  done  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  open  air ;  but  this  practice 
obtains  little  if  at  all  at  the  present  day. 

The  services  within  the  temples  themselves  can 
hardly  be  said  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  any 
priestly  function.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  invocation  and  recitations,  in  which  all  the 
resident  members  of  the  monastei-y  share,  but  the 
laity  are  not  present,  unless  as  accidental  spec- 
tators. The  latter  frequent  the  temples  for  worship 
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and  to  present  their  offerings  individually  or  in 
small  groups.  There  are  no  general  a.ssemblies  or 
combined  devotional  services.  At  the  principal 
service  of  the  day  the  senior  monk  or  another  to 
whom  the  duty  is  delegated  will  deliver  a  sermon 
or  exposition  on  Buddhist  doctrine  or  ethics  ;  he 
acts,  however,  less  by  virtue  of  his  position  or 
office  as  priest  than  on  account  of  the  superior 
knowledge  witli  which  he  is  credited.  From  him 
the  junior  monks  may  expect  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  right  way  of  life.  In  his  private  capacity 
also  the  priest  will  give  advice,  and  receives  con- 
fessions. 

The  most  elaborate  ceremonial  and  suggestive 
ritual  is  to  be  found  in  Tibet.  Here,  at  a  service 
that  has  derived  some  at  least  of  its  main  features 
from  Christian  example  and  the  commemorative 
observance  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  Buddhist  Lama 
officiates  as  priest.  Formal  Buddhism,  however, 
owns  no  doctrine  of  sacrifice  or  propitiatory  offer- 
ing. The  Lamaism  of  Tibet  is  Buddhist  in  little 
more  than  name,  and  the  Lama  priest  of  high  rank 
is  endowed  with  more  of  priestly  function  and  con- 
sideration than  the  Buddhist  monk  of  other  lands. 
The  services  in  the  temple  include  formal  and 
elaborate  liturgies,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
recitations  and  instruction.  At  the  frequent 
festivals  the  ritual  observed  is  often  intricate  as 
well  as  highly  ornate.  Extra  services  also  are 
held  at  the  request  of  laymen,  for  which  payment 
is  made  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  the  monastery,  the 
merit  of  which  accrues  to  the  donor.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  these  practices  have  been  derived 
from  the  West  through  the  agency  of  early 
Nestorian  missionaries.  The  monks  also  visit  the 
houses  of  the  laity  to  perform  ceremonies  and  to 
read  portions  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books. 

Among  the  various  peoples  professing  the  faith 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  offices  thus 
undertaken  by  the  Buddhist  priests.  Recitation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  more  or  less  formal  and 
regular  discourses  in  the  temples  on  the  topics  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  form  the  larger  part  of  their 
recognized  duties.  Moreover,  in  all  the  northern 
countries  at  least  Buddhist  usage  and  ceremonial 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  modified, 
as  in  Tibet,  by  indigenous  beliefs  and  practices. 
With  this  one  exception  the  process  has  ad- 
vanced farthest  perhaps  in  China,  where  Bud- 
dhist and  Taoist  priests  interchange  facilities  and 
nmtually  officiate  in  the  temples  of  either  faith. 
Chinese  monks  conduct  the  services  and  perform 
their  duties  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  The 
Japanese  priests,  on  the  contrary,  are  alert  and 
intelligent,  often  well-read  and  interested  in  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  their  sect,  and  punctili- 
ously observant  of  the  duties  that  are  incumbent 
upon  them.  In  some  sects  they  add  to  their  other 
services  that  of  an  active  missionary  propaganda 
in  defence  of  the  faith.  Between  the  Shintoist 
and  Buddhist  priests  no  interchange  of  ministry 
or  office  takes  place  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
demarcation  in  manners  and  appearance,  as  in 
duty  and  ceremonial,  is  complete.  The  relations 
formerly  must  have  been  much  more  intimate  and 
friendly,  and  Buddhism  has  taken  over  from  the 
national  faith  functions  which  would  seem  to  be 
entirely  incompatible  with  its  principles  and  creed. 
At  funerals  especially  Buddhist  priests  are  sum- 
moned to  officiate ;  on  the  other  hand,  at 
marriages  and  births,  on  the  more  joyous  occa- 
sions of  the  family  life,  the  services  of  the  Shinto 
clergy  are  in  request.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
ancestral  offerings  also  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
takes  an  active  and  recognized  part.  The  equip- 
ment and  dress  of  the  monks  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  China,  and  the  same  practice  of  branding 
at  initiation   into  the  order  prevails.     Whereas, 
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however,  in  China  the  branding  is  upon  the  shaven 
head,  in  Japan  the  mark  is  made  upon  the  arm  of 
the  monk. 

It  is  in  Korea  that  the  priesthood  holds  a 
position  of  least  prominence,  having  maintained 
little  authority  or  dignity.  It  was  otherwise  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
when  Buddhist  priests  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
political  as  well  as  in  the  religious  control  of  the 
people.  More  recently  their  influence  diminished, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  have  had  little  interest 
or  concern  in  the  national  life.  Their  numbers  do 
not  increase,  they  live  apart  from  the  people,  and 
are  little  honoured  or  consulted. 

The  service  of  the  priest  or  monk  therefore  in 
Buddhism  has  been  closely  determined  by  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  faith,  and,  except 
where  other  conditions  have  been  imposed  by  its 
environment,  has  not  travelled  beyond  those  limits. 
The  absence  of  a  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  or  of  any 
recognized  belief  in  a  future  life  bej'ond  this  world, 
has  necessarily  placed  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  a  priestly  office,  and  has  re- 
tarded or  altogether  checked  the  growth  of  any 
felt  need  for  the  ministry  of  the  priest.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Buddhist  priest,  although  to  a  less 
e.xtent  than  in  Christianity  or  Hinduism  or  some 
other  faiths,  has  a  real  place  among  his  people, 
and  his  office  carries  with  it  prerogatives  and  an 
influence  that  are  of  much  importance.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  honour  paid  to  his  office  has  not  always, 
any  more  than  in  other  countries,  been  transferred 
to  nis  person  ;  and  the  order  is  sometimes  recruited, 
as  in  China,  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  ascendancy  of  the  priest  or  monk  has  been  a 
real  and  perliaps  decisive  factor  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

LlTERATCRK. — R.  S.  Copleston,  Buddhusm  in  Mafjadka  and 
Cei/lon'^,  London,  1908;  J.  Edkins,  Chintse  Buddhism^,  do. 
1893;  H.  Hackmann,  BiLddhixm  03  a  Rfligion,  En^.  tr.,  do. 
1010 ;  R.  F.  Johnston,  Buddhist  China,  do.  1913 ;  M.  Kern. 
Manual  o/  Indiun  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1806;  M.  Monier- 
Williams,  Buddhism,  London,  1889 ;  K.  J.  Saunders,  The  Sturu 
nf  Buddhism.  Oxford,  1916;  Shway  Yoe  (J.  G.  Scott),  The 
Bunnan:  His Li/e  and  Notions^,  hontion,lQHi;  L.  A.  Waddell, 
TJt^  Buddhism  of  Tibet  or  Ldmaism,  do.  ISO;') ;  Bee  also  art. 
.MoNAHTiciSM  (But'idhist).  A.  8.  GEDEN. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Chinese).  —  The 
statement,  wliicli  is  so  comnumly  made,  that  tliere 
are  three  religions  in  China  is  apt  to  convey  a  very 
misleading  idea  of  the  religious  state  of  that 
country.  Setting  aside  the  meml)ers  of  the  various 
Christian  churdies,  and  the  adlierents  of  Judaism 
and  Islam,  and  perliaps  the  Huildhist  monks  and 
nuns,  it  would  De  hard  to  describe  the  average 
Chinaman  as  being  an  exclusive  adherent  of  any 
of  the  three  systems  which  are  usually  called  the 
three  religions  of  China— Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  Taoism.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  lo 
say  that  the  basis  of  his  religion  is  practically  the 
.Mame  as  that  of  his  ancestors  in  the  days  before 
any  of  the  three  teachers  from  whom  thc-e  systems 
professedly  derive  their  origins  had  been  born. 
As  a  clearly  defined  i)liy3ical  type  of  man  has  been 
in  occupation  of  Eastern  Asia  since  prehistoric 
times,  so  certain  elements  in  tlie  religious  stratifi- 
€;ation  of  that  area  appear  to  have  remained 
unchanged  for  an  immense  period.  These  elements 
are  shamanism  [q.v.)  and  anccstor-worshii)  (sec  art. 
Communion  wrni  thk  Dead  [Chinese]).  When 
we  first  meet  with  the  Chinese,  we  (ind  them 
practising  sliamanistic  rites  and  paying  honour  to 
tlicir  anci^Hlors,  though  in  addition  them  apiipars 
to  have  existed  belief  in  a  Kuprcme  liciiig.  luidcr 
the  Chou  dynasty  (I  l'J'J-2'li)  li.c),  wlirn  we  are 
Iwginning  to  touch  firmer  ground,  there  appeared 
two  remarkable  ethical  teachers,  Confucius  (Cil -478 
li.C. )  and   Lao-tse,  his  elder  contemporary,  ami  a 


somewhat  more  shadowy  personality,  whose  teach- 
ing exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  Chinese  religion.  It  became 
separated  into  two  currents  :  Confucianism,  which 
is  more  correctly  described  as  a  moral  than  as  a 
religious  system,  becomes  the  basis  of  the  state 
cultus  (for  the  sacerdotal  functions  performed  by 
the  emperor  before  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
in  1912  see  art.  Confucian  Religion)  ;  and 
Taoism,  the  more  popular  current,  becomes  to  a 
large  extent  identilied  with  the  shamanistic  sub- 
stratum of  Chinese  religion,  which  de  Groot  terms 
'  universal  animism,''  or  the  worship  of  the  shen, 
departmental  spirits  animating  the  various  parts 
of  the  universe.  In  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian 
era  Chinese  religion  became  profoundly  modified 
by  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  wliich  now  became 
influential  in  its  northern  form,  the  Mahayana,  or 
'  Great  Vehicle,'  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Ming-ti  (A.D.  58-76),  though  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  Indian  faith  may  have  reached  China  as 
early  as  217  B.C.  From  Buddhism  the  national 
religion  of  Taoism  borrowed  the  conception  of 
monasticism,  which  now  became  acclimatized  on 
Chinese  soil  bj-  tlie  votaries  of  the  two  faiths. 

I.  Primitive  shamanistic  priesthood. — From  the 
earliest  times  there  appear  to  ha^e  existed  in 
China  persons  of  both  sexes  credited  with  the 
possession  of  inana,  or  spiritual  power  (see  art. 
Mana),  of  a  kind  found  all  over  the  world,  which 
enabled  them  to  wield  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
spirit-world.  These  shamans  are  for  the  most 
part  to  be  identified  with  the  wu,  exorcists,  men- 
tioned in  very  early  literary  records.  From  the 
Shu  king,  or  '  Canon  of  History,'  it  appears  that 
they  were  entirely  possessed  by  spirits  of  yavg 
material,  which  represents  the  principle  of  light 
and  warmth,  according  to  the  i)rimitive  dualist 
philosojjliy  of  the  Chinese  (see  art.  Cosmogony 
AND  Cosmology  [Chinese]).  Their  functions 
appear  to  liave  been  threefold  :  (a)  invocation  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  partake  of  oflerings  ;  (6)  prophecy  by 
means  of  knowledge  obtained  from  the  possessing 
spirits  ;  (c)  exorcism  of  all  evil ;  this  they  accom- 
plished in  virtue  of  the  ynng  power  which  resided 
in  them  and  enabled  them  to  neutralize  the  yin 
element,  or  element  of  darkness.  In  this  capacity 
they  would  accomi)any  potentates  when  entering 
a  house  of  death.  Ch.  xii.  leaf  46,  of  the  Ll  kl, 
or  'Treatises  on  Ceremonial  Usages,'  says  : 

'  When  a  ruler  poes  to  the  funeral  rites  of  a  minister,  he  has 
with  him  a  wu  and  an  in\'oker,  holding  respectively  a  piece  of 
peachwood  and  reuds."  (Tiie  peach-tree  wa,s  helieved  to  be  a 
source  of  terror  to  Khosts,  and  the  bundle  of  reeds  has  a 
niajfical  significance,  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sweep- 
ing away  evil.) 

The  Cheu  li,  or  '  Book  of  Institutions  of  the  Cheu 
Dyna,sty,'  ch.  xxv.  leaves  30  and  ."59,  says: 

*  when  the  sovereign  pays  ft  visit  of  rnndolence,  the  invoker 
for  the  funeral  rites  marches  in  front  of  him,  in  coin})any  of  the 
iru ' ;  and  'the  nude  icu  on  the  same  occasion  walks  ahead  of 
him  with  the  invoker.' 

In  the  time  of  the  Shang  dynasty  (1766-1122  B.C.) 
these  wu  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  order  of 
singing  and  dancing  dervishes.  They  danced  at 
saci  ilices  lo  secure  rain. 

'At  the  altars  raised  to  pray  and  itacriflre  for  raln.'aayide 
flroot,  'the  nricstesses,  representing  the  Yin  or  feniale  part  of 
the  rnivrraal  Order,  to  which  rioudfl  and  wafer  belong,  per- 
formed dan(;cs ;  and  when  disnslers  prevoiled,  thev  conjured 
the  j;iids  by  means  of  chimts  expri-s-^lvo  of  grief  and  distress.".' 

The  early  texts  appear  to  suggest  that  the  wu 
were  the  Chinese  reiiiescntatives  of  a  primitive 
animistic  priest lioo<l  found  nil  over  Asia,  such  ns 
the  ilervish  of  Muhamimuhin  cmintries,  the  Indian 
f'lii'if,  and  the  shaman  of  the  Siberian  aborigines. 
Wiien  '  possessed,'  they  suH'er  convulsions  and  dis- 
tortions. Till!  possessing  spirit  is  believed  to 
en<li>w  them  with  tlio  jiower  of  second  sight  nnil  of 
>  Tht  Itellgimit  Syttem  o/  China,  vl.  1188.  'J  vi.  11«0. 
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exorcizing  spectres.  Some  ancient  texts  refer  to 
the  male  wu  as  hih.  They  also  mention  a  class  of 
persons  called  chuh,  i.e.  invokers  or  conjurers.  In 
texts  of  the  Han  dynasty  (c.  200  B.C.-A.D.  200)  the 
expression  wu-ckuh  occur.^i,  thus  indicating  that 
the  functions  of  the  two  classes  had  become  assimi- 
lated. The  wu  were  frequently  employed  by  the 
emperors  of  this  dynasty.  Since  disease  was  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession,  the  ivu, 
being  exorcists,  were  much  sought  after  as 
physicians.  In  this  capacity  they  were  employed 
in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  to  cliase  away  foxes  and 
lizards,  which  were  believed  to  bring  disease. 
What  gave  the  wu  their  greatest  influence,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  the  fact  that  in  their 
mediumistic  capacity  they  claimed  to  reveal  to 
their  clients  the  wishes  of  their  departed  ancestors. 
The  southern  provinces  have  always  been  the  great 
stronghold  of  tmi-inm.  Its  influence  with  women 
was  enormous,  and  probably  in  early  times  there 
were  more  female  than  male  wu.  Any  woman, 
married  or  unmarried,  who  felt  herself  capable  of 
becoming  a  raedivira  could  do  so.  A  state  of 
ecstasy  was  induced  by  dancing,  and  perpetuated 
by  monotonous  music  and  the  beating  of  drums. 
At  certain  periods  «««-ism  constituted  a  grave 
political  danger,  and,  under  the  influence  of  its 
representatives,  mandarins  were  induced  to  plot 
against  the  emperor.  Its  social  influence  was, 
moreover,  so  great  that  it  led  to  the  complete 
transgression  of  the  canons  of  Confucian  morality, 
by  which  women  were  forbidden  to  appear  in 
public  in  the  presence  of  men.  Repressive  edicts 
against  ivu-iavn  were  therefore  not  infrequent. 
The  wu  were  often  employed  as  exorcists  by  the 
Tatar  dynasty  of  Liao,  but  under  the  Ming  dynasty 
which  succeeded  it  (136S-1643)  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  against  them.  Texts  of  the  Ming 
period  make  it  clear  that  the  mu  had  temples  and 
images  of  their  own  gods,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifice.  They  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
thousands  of  village-temples  e.xisting  in  China  at 
the  present  day.  In  all  ages  the  icu  appear  to 
have  been  paid  for  their  services  in  employing 
spells,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  '  life-plucking,'  i.e. 
dismembering  a  living  body  for  the  purpose  of 
sorcery.  At  the  present  time  their  functions  fall 
into  three  classes  :  ( 1 )  clairvoyance  and  soothsay- 
ing ;  (2)  exorcism  ;  (3)  sacrificial  work,  with  invo- 
cation and  conjuration.  Formerly  there  existed  a 
division  of  labour,  one  class  exercising  each  of 
these  three  f>mctions  separately,  and  this  condi- 
tion still  exists  in  the  province  of  Fukien  and  on 
Amoy  Island.  All  over  China,  however,  there  is 
found  a  class  of  so-called  sai-kong,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  sacrificial  work  and 
magical  exorcism.  In  popular  estimation  this  class 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  tow-ist  priest- 
hood. The  sai-kong,  who  are  permitted  to  marry, 
wear  no  distinctive  costume.  Their  houses  are 
indicated  to  clients  by  sign-boards,  on  which  are 
written  the  characters,  '  There  is  a  Taoist  altar 
here,'  showing  that  they  regard  themselves  as 
Taoist  priests. 

In  practice  the  icM-ist  priesthood  is  more  or  less 
hereditary  ;  it  is  usual  for  every  sai-kong  to  design 
one  of  his  sons  for  his  o^vn  profession,  as  he  does 
not  like  to  initiate  strangers  into  its  arcana. 

Before  initiation  the  prospective  sai-koiyj  underpoea  a  fast  or 
vigil.  When  the  hour  for  the  ceremony  arrives,  attired  in  clean 
tlnderwear  beneath  a  sacrificial  robe,  and  with  bare  feet,  he  is 
carried  on  some  one's  back  to  the  temple  in  which  it  is  to  take 
place.  The  reason  for  his  being  carried  is  that  the  earth  is  a 
great  repository  of  yin  substance,  and  contact  with  it  might 
therefore  be  dangerous,  as  it  might  neutralize  the  yang  sub- 
stance within  him.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  is  performed  by 
a  iwt  of  advanced  age,  who  is  known  as  a  kao  Isa,  '  chief  of 
religion.'  The  chief  portion  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  con- 
sists in  the  candidate  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  climbing  a  to 
t'ui,  or  ladder  which  has  swords  with  the  blades  placed  upwards 


for  its  rungs.  While  he  undergoes  this  ordeal,  a  bundle  of 
baby-clothes  and  some  paper  charms  are  fastened  on  his  back  ; 
the  latter  he  throws  down  when  he  reaches  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  the  former  are  restored  to  their  owner  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony.  After  the  ordeal  of  ladder-nltmbin!; 
is  over,  the  neophyte  kneels  before  the  chief  to  receive  the 
joyful  news  that  he  is  now  a  fuUy  qualified  sai-kong.  His  influ- 
ence will  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  rungs  which  he 
has  mounted. 

No  sai-kong  may  adopt  more  than  one  pupil  to 
succeed  him  in  his  profession.  Each  has  a  State 
diploma  granting  him  permission  to  exercise  its 
functions.  This  must  be  registered  by  the  prefect 
and  a  fee  must  be  paid.  In  Amoy  the  sai-kong 
belong  to  a  club  to  which  each  member  is  bound 
to  contribute,  and  has  the  privilege  of  drawing 
upon  it  in  time  of  illness.  A  sai-kong  will  call 
himself  a  tao  shi,  or  Taoist  doctor,  and  most  of  his 
ritual  is  Taoistic  in  character.  'The  work  of  the 
sai-kong  is  the  propitiation  of  the  gods,  who  con- 
stitute the  yang  part  of  the  universe.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  jOM-ism  and  Taoism  is  ill- 
defined.  It  was  from  the  wu  that  the  tao  ski 
derived  the  art  of  exorcism. 

'  The  difference  between  the  tao  shi  and  the  wu  class.*  says  de 
Groot,  '  was  finally  effaced  entirely  when  the  older  part  of  the 
function  of  the  tao  shi,  viz.  assimilation  with  the  Tao  by  mental 
and  bodily  discipline  in  seclusion,  was  discarded,  being  incap- 
able of  being  maintained  by  them  against  the  competition  of 
Buddhist  monasticism,  and  against  the  oppression  of  ascetic 
and  conventual  life  by  the  Confucian  State.' 1 

A  respectable  sai-kong  accepts  what  his  employer 
offers  him  in  the  shape  of  money  or  kind  in  return 
for  his  professional  services,  but  never  demands 
payment.  In  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies 
the  sai-kong  wejirs  a  square  silk  garment,  resembl- 
ing a  chasuble  in  being  without  sleeves,  and  embroi- 
dered on  the  back.  It  is  of  magical  significance, 
representing  the  shape  of  the  earth  according  to 
primitive  Chinese  philosophy,  and  invests  the 
wearer  with  the  power  of  the  order  of  the  world  or 
Tao,  and  enables  him  to  restore  that  order.  It  is 
called  to  po,  ' gown  of  the  Tao.' 

There  exists  also  a  class  of  youths  known  popu- 
larly as  ki-tong,  '  divining  youths.'  They  are 
believed  to  possess  shen.  'They  usually  acquire  it 
at  a  religious  ceremony  in  a  temple,  at  which  they 
suddenly  begin  to  hop  and  dance,  making  strange 
gestures.  When  a  youth  behaves  in  this  way,  the 
bystanders  realize  that  he  has  become  '  possessed.' 
The  case  is  investigated  by  a  sai-kong,  and  the 
possessed  youth  begins  to  form  a  clientele,  who 
employ  him  as  a  medium.  The  ki-tong  are 
employed  as  e.xorcists.  When  an  epidemic  pre- 
vails, they  are  organized  into  processions,  in  which, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  covered  with  blood 
flowing  from  self-inflicted  wounds,  they  indulge 
in  frantic  dancing.  They  have  even  been  seen 
carrying  heavy  pewter  lamps,  fastened  to  hooks 
thrust  through  their  arms.  Female  wu  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Chinese  texts  subsequent  to 
the  Han  dynasty.  De  Groot  knows  of  no  female 
sai-kong  in  the  Amoy  district.  Women,  however, 
participate  in  other  kinds  of  wtt-hit  work. 

2.  The  priesthood  in  the  State  relig-ion.— We 
learn  from  the  Cheu  U  that  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position the  wu  were  not  the  only  priesthood  in 
China  ;  there  was  also  a  body  of  officials  charged 
with  the  performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
among  which  those  connected  with  the  State 
religion  were  the  most  important. 

'Under  the  direction  of  a  Minister,  entitled  Ta  tsung  poh  or 
Superintendent  of  the  Ancestry,  .  .  .  those  officers  had  to  direct 
the  erection  and  conservation  of  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
State  and  the  mausolea  and  tombs  of  the  reigning  House, 
furthermore,  the  celebration  of  sacrifices  with  music  and 
dances,  victims  and  implements,  besides  the  funeral  rites  in  the 
royal  family,  divination  and  auguration,  etc.  This  ministerial 
department  was  undeniably  a  priesthood  of  Universal  Animism, 
the  gods  whose  worship  they  had  to  maintain  and  regulate  being 
the  shen  which  animate  Heaven  and  Earth  and  their  constitu- 
ent parts  and  phenomena,  as  also  the  spirits  of  the  dead.'  ' 


1  ri.  1264. 


2  De  Groot,  vi.  IISS. 
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This  priesthood  was  in  its  inception  an  official 
creation,  not  a  spontaneous  development  of  the 
animistic  substratum  of  Chinese  religion. 

It  was  probably  the  prototype  of  the  li-pv, 
'  board  of  rites,'  whicli  in  later  apes  supervised  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  the  State  religion.  The  board 
of  rites  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  precedence  among 
the  eighteen  boards  to  which  the  administration  of 
the  empire  was  entrusted  prior  to  the  Revolution 
of  1911,  when  it  was  suppressed,  its  functions 
being  absorbed  into  those  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  The  Chen  li  {x\'ii.-xxvii.)  gives  a  list  of 
the  officials  who  served  under  the  ministry  of  rites, 
with  a  description  of  their  functions.  They  include 
the  superior  of  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  his  assist- 
ant, a  master  of  the  sacrilices,  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  vases  containing  the  libations  and  of  the 
preparation  of  the  sweet-smelling  wine,  an  officer 
charged  with  providing  the  sacrificial  cocks,  an 
official  who  sets  in  their  places  the  cups  containing 
the  libations  at  sacrifices,  one  to  set  in  order  tlie 
mats,  a  keeper  of  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  im])eriiil 
family,  a  keeper  of  the  seals,  a  keeper  of  tlie 
imperial  wardrobe,  annalists  and  imperial  secre- 
taries, musicians,  a  grand  augurer,  invokers,  and 
sorcerers.  The  last  were  the  wu,  who  were  already 
at  that  period  incorporated  into  the  State  religion. 
The  board  of  rites  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as 
a  priesthood,  since  it  was  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  sacrilices  merely,  and  was  not  a 
body  charged  with  the  task  of  mediating  between 
God  and  man. 

3.  The  Buddhist  priesthood.— There  is  not  in 
Buddhism  any  clearly  marked  distinction  between 
the  priest  and  the  monk  as  in  Catholic  Christianity. 
In  the  latter  religion  the  priest  is  one  whose  duty 
it  is  to  officiate  at  the  holy  mysteries,  while  the 
monk  is  one  who  seeks  to  .sanctify  his  soul  by  a 
life  of  retirement  from  the  world,  it  being  unusual 
during  the  earlier  period  of  Christian  monaslicism 
for  monks  to  be  priests.  In  IJuddhism,  however, 
there  is  only  one  type  of  religious  oiHcial  whom 
we  may  call  priests  or  monks,  some  of  whom  live 
in  communities  and  some  of  whom  do  not.  In  the 
earliest  form  of  Buddhism,  which  was  agnostic, 
the  idea  of  mediation  was  of  necessity  completely 
absent.  In  the  lirst  two  and  a  half  centuries  after 
the  introiluction  of  Buddhism  into  China  Bud- 
dhist monks  were  all  foreigners,  as  it  was  not  till 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  that  Chinese  snbject-s  were  per- 
mitted to  adopt  the  monastic  life.  .\t  the  present 
time  Buddhist  monasteries  in  China  are  usually 
.situated  outside  the  cities  in  the  open  country,  the 
ideal  situation  being  a  wooded  height.  Their 
inmates  are  for  the  most  part  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  children,  who  are  frei|uently  sold  to  them 
by  a  necessitous  mother  after  the  father's  dciith. 
riackmann  mentions  a  case  in  Nvhich  twenty-live 
.Mexican  dollars  (40s.)  were  paid  for  a  child.' 
Only  a  few  monasteries  receive  any  aii)irccialile 
number  of  adult  novices.  When  in  tlicir  seventh 
year,  these  children  begin  to  he  initiated  into  their 
religious  duties.  Their  heads  are  completely 
sliaved,  and  a  special  teacher  is  appointed  to  each. 
■VVhcn  the  final  consecration  takes  jilace,  the 
novice  is  branded  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  his 
willingness  to  i^mlure  hardship.  Sometimes  this 
branding  is  voluntarily  re)ieatiMl  in  later  life.  Nine 
vows  are  u.sually  taken — to  abstain  from  taking 
life,  stealing,  adnll<!ry,  slander,  reviling,  lying, 
and  feelings  of  jealousy,  hatred,  or  folly.  Some- 
times olliers  are  addeil.  Devotional  exercises, 
which  consist  of  invocations,  praises,  and  tli(!  read- 
ing of  extraclji  from  the  scriiitures,  usually  take 
phue  three  times  a  ilny.  'I  hey  arc  frciMiently 
accompanied  by  a  sacrifice,  in  which  the  oblation 
usually  consists  of  rice  or  tea.  Meditation,  both 
>  Buddhinn  ai  a  Iteligion,  p.  218. 


ambulatory  and  sedentar}%  is  still  continued  in 
some  monasteries,  but  it  has  widely  fallen  into 
desuetude.  A  moderate-sized  community  consists 
of  about  thirty  to  forty  members.  There  is  a 
well-organized  domestic  economy.  All  owe  obedi- 
ence to  the  abbot  {fang-chang).  The  community 
is  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  half. 
The  eastern  deals  mostly  with  secular  matters. 
It  includes  a  book-kei'iper,  guest-maijt  er,  conmiis- 
sioner  of  stores,  sui)erintendent  of  field  labour, 
superintendent  of  water-supply,  overseer  of  the 
kitclien,  manager  of  the  clothing  department, 
another  for  giving  out  tea,  superintendent  of 
repairs,  and  others.  The  western  division  deals 
with  the  religious  side  of  life,  and  includes  sacris- 
tans, chanters,  lectors,  and  monks,  who  expo\ind 
the  sacred  science  to  laymen.  Chinese  monks 
wear  trousers,  stockings,  and  shoes,  besides  an 
undergarment  extending  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  and  a  garment  covering  the  whole  body.  A 
wide  garment  is  worn  over  this  for  full  equipment. 
Poverty  has  ceased  to  be  enforceil,  and  monks 
freely  accept  gifts.  The  average  monk  has  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  Buddha's  teaching.  Penal- 
ties are  imposed  on  those  monks  who  commit 
ritual  oll'ences,  but  moral  ott'ences  often  go 
unpunished.  Punishment  is  generally  adminis- 
tered by  Hogging  on  the  naked  back  bj'  lay-brothers. 
The  monks  are  for  the  most  part  at  a  low 
stage  of  intellectual  culture,  though  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  when  Europe  was  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  monasteries  of  China  were  filled  with 
philosophers  and  scholars.  A  person  of  good 
family  rarely  becomes  a  monk.  When  he  does  so, 
however,  he  speedily  attains  to  abbatical  rank. 
Immorality  is  wide-spread,  and  this  led  to  the 
suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Kuchow  in 
the  years  1S30-40.  It  is,  however,  unwise  to 
generalize  on  this  jioint,  as  the  reputations  of 
individual  monasteries  vary  very  greatly  ;  that  of 
the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Cldu-liua  and  Puto 
stands  high.  The  use  of  opium  is  also  prevalent 
among  the  monks.  Individual  monks  of  ascetic 
life  are  found,  and  even  in  recent  times  a  monk 
has  .sometimes  been  voluntarily  burnt  alive  on 
a  funeral  jiyre.  Monks  are  usually  cremated  at 
death.  Besides  the  cocnobitical  communities, 
Buddhist  hermits  are  found  in  China.  They  dwell 
in  |)oor  huts  or  in  Ixdes  in  the  mountains,  and  are 
maintained  by  alms  or  by  a  ncighl)ouring  monas- 
tery. The  hermits  do  not  shave  their  heads,  but 
wear  their  hair  long.  Some  who  are  more  ascetic 
than  their  fellows  live  in  small  mountain  caves, 
into  which  the  sunlight  never  penetrates.  When 
such  a  one  dies,  his  body  is  embalmed  in  a  special 
manner,  and,  after  being  painted  and  gilded,  is  set 
up  in  a  temple  as  an  object  of  veneration.  There 
is  no  supreme  authority  over  all  the  nmnks  in 
China,  each  monastery  being  self-contained.  The 
g<>V(Tnment  has,  however,  bestowed  an  official 
st.Uus  on  some  of  the  abhuts,  who  act  as  inter- 
mi'cliaries  between  it  and  the  monasteries.  These 
abjjols  are  responsible  to  the  government  fi>r  the 
conduct  of  the  monks.  Any  ordained  monk  may 
move  at  will  from  one  monastery  to  aimther,  on 
showing  a  pass  issued  by  his  abbot,  or  he  may 
adopt  an  itmcraiTt  mode  of  life.  Ituddhist  monks 
arc  usually  known  as  hmizcs,  a  Japanese  term 
introduced  into  China  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries. 

^.  The  Taoist  priesthood.  —  The  indigenous 
religion  of  Taoism,  which,  tlio\igh  it  professes  to 
be  founded  on  the  ethical  teacliing  of  Lao-tse, 
neverlheh^ss  in  some  of  its  nianifcstati()ns  appears 
to  merge  imperceptibly  into  t  In'  popularanimism  of 
the  (country,  began  under  tlii^  inllueniw  of  Bud- 
dhism to  evolve  an  organized  pricstliood  and  ritual 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.     At 
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present  there  are  two  orders  of  Taoist  priests,  one 
celibate  and  one  married,  tlie  latter,  however, 
being  composed  of  priests  maiTied  before  ordina- 
tion. They  reside  in  their  own  dwellings  and 
wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country.  The 
Taoist  priests  do  not  shave  the  head  like  the  Bud- 
dhist ones,  but  bind  tlie  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Many  lead  an  itinerant  life,  and  derive  a 
liveliliood  from  the  sale  of  charms.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  as  ignorant  of  the  teacliing  of  Lao- 
tse  as  are  the  Buddhists  of  the  teacliing  of  Sakya- 
muni.  They  study  instead  the  pseudo-sciences  of 
astrology  and  alchemy.  Candidates  for  the  Taoist 
priesthood  study  for  five  years.  Before  initiation 
they  fa.st  for  three  days,  and  bathe  in  water  scented 
with  orange-leaves  ;  then,  going  into  the  presence 
of  an  image  of  Lao-tse,  they  seek  his  blessing.  A 
licence  has  then  to  be  obtained  from  a  mandarin. 
The  abbots  of  Taoist  monasteries  are  called  sze-sze. 
At  the  head  of  the  Taoist  Church  is  a  patriarch 
who  lives  in  the  temple  known  as  Shangch'ing- 
kung,  on  the  Dragon  and  Tiger  motmtains  in  Kiang- 
si.  He  is  descended  from  Chang-ling,  a  noted 
healer,  who  fiourished  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch'wen 
under  the  Han  dynasty.  His  cures  obtained  for 
him  a  great  reputation,  and  he  healed  a  number  of 
sick  persons  bv  inducing  them  to  write  doAvn  a 
confession  of  tlieir  sins  on  paper  and  swear  not  to 
sin  again.  When  this  had  been  done,  he  threw  the 
confessions  into  the  water.  Chang-ling's  cures 
attracted  a  great  number  of  followers  to  liim,  and 
he  instituted  a  semi-clerical  caste,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  genesis  of  the  Taoist  priesthood. 
His  work  was  continued  by  his  son  Heng  and  his 
grandson  Lu.  It  is  said  that  the  patriarch  is 
chosen  in  the  following  manner.  When  one  dies, 
all  the  male  members  of  the  clan  assemble,  and  the 
names  of  each  are  engraved  on  pieces  of  lead,  which 
are  deposited  in  an  earthenware  vessel  full  of 
water.  Priests  then  invoke  the  deities  of  the 
Taoist  triad,  to  cause  the  piece  on  which  the 
name  of  him  whom  the  gods  liave  chosen  is 
inscribed  to  float  to  the  top.'  The  services  of  the 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  clergy  are  for  the  most  part 
made  use  of  quite  indiscriminately  by  the  popula- 
tion. The  late  empress-dowager  once  employed 
Buddhist  priests  to  pray  for  rain  at  one  altar  and 
Taoists  at  another.  At  the  funeral  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  priests  of  both  religions  officiated.  Owing, 
liowever,  to  the  elaborate  eschatology  evolved  by 
Buddhist  theologians,  the  priests  of  this  religion 
rather  than  the  Taoists  are  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  oft'ering  sacrifices  to  alleviate 
the  sull'erings  of  the  departed. 

5.  The  clergy  and  the  State. — The  monastic 
ideal  was  naturally  alien  to  the  Chinese  tempera- 
ment, with  its  deep  inbred  respect  for  the  ties  of 
family  life,  and  this  antipathy  showed  itself  in 
the  hostility  of  official  Confucianism  towards  Bud- 
dhism on  its  arrival  in  the  country.  In  A.D.  714 
a  fierce  persecution  broke  out,  during  which  12,000 
religious  of  both  sexes  were  compelled  to  return 
to  the  secular  state,  while  in  a  still  more  bitter 
persecution  in  the  following  century  4600  religious 
houses  were  closed  and  200,000  monks  and  nuns 
were  secularized.  Buddhism,  however,  survived 
these  persecutions  and  was  very  powerful  in  the 
10th  and  12th  centuries.  The  Taoist  church  also 
felt  the  hand  of  the  State,  celibacy  being  en- 
forced upon  its  clergy  by  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Sung  dynasty.  The  legislation  atl'ecting  the  con- 
vents and  clergy  is  embodied  in  the  Ta  Ts'ing  luh 
li,  '  Fundamental  and  Supplementary  Laws  oif  the 
great  Ts'ing  Dynasty.'-  Many  of  the  laws  con- 
tained in  this  work   are  also  found  in  the  Ming 

1  Gray,  China,  i.  103. 

2  The  Manchu  dynasty,  which  gained  possession  of  the  throne 
in  1644. 


code.  It  provides  that,  if  any  Buddhist  or  Taoist 
priest  is  ordained  without  a  State  diploma,  he  shall 
receive  eighty  stripes  with  a  long  stick.  No  abbot 
may  administer  the  rite  of  ordination  without 
governmental  permission.  Since  this  has  been 
frequently  refused,  there  has  grown  up  a  large 
body  of  unconsecrated  clergy,  who  wear  clerical 
dress.  A  Buddhist  or  Taoist  priest  is  permitted  to 
adopt  one  pupil  on  attaining  the  age  of  forty. 

Hung-Wu,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1368,  ordained  that  all  the 
clergy  demanding  State  recognition  should  pass  a 
competitive  examination  in  the  Confucian  clas.sics, 
thus  creating  an  intellectual  link  between  them 
and  the  national  culture.  Various  edicts  were 
issued  by  the  Manchu  emperors,  restricting  the 
growth  of  the  clergy,  though  their  services  were 
often  made  use  of  during  the  rule  of  that  dynasty. 
In  the  southern  provinces  Buddhist  priests  have 
freqiiently  been  employed  by  mandarins  in  rain- 
making  ceremonies  and  in  exorcizing  swarms  of 
locusts.  Of  late  years,  however,  monasticism  has 
declined  rapldlj-,  and  the  clerical  profession  is 
universally  despised.  A  census  taken  by  the 
Peking  police  in  1908  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  the  capital  only  1553  Buddhist  and  133 
Taoist  priests.  It  seems  most  probable  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  which  have  operated  in  checking  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  sacerdotal  caste  in  China  has 
been  the  system  of  making  admission  to  public 
offices  dependent  on  the  results  of  competitive 
e.xaminations. 
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H.  J.  T.  Johnson. 
PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Egyptian).i— I. 
Introduction. — All  the  numerous  communi- 
ties that  occupied  the  Nile  valley  just  before  the 
dawn  of  history  possessed  their  respective  local 
divinity  or  divinities.''  Civilization  had  already  so 
far  advanced  that  the  members  of  each  political 
group  would  have  been  severally  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  or  administrative  occupations. 
Consequently  the  task  of  performing  the  services 
which  every  community  as  a  whole  owed  to  its 
gods  would  have  devolved  upon,  or  been  deliber- 
ately deputed  to,  a  special  body  of  men.  An 
Egyptian  priesthood,  therefore,  may  be  described 
as  a  body  of  men  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  for  the  service  of  a  god.  At  the  head 
of  the  local  priesthood  or  priesthoods  was  the  local 
chief,  members  of  whose  family  held  all  or  some  of 
the  more  important  priestly  offices. 

This  is  presumed  from  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  the  historic  period,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  nomarch,  or  chief  official  in  a  district,  seems  ipso 
facto  to  have  been  'superintendent  of  the  prophets'  (Imy-r^, 
hmw-ntr)  of  the  local  divinities.3 

II.  The  POSITION  of  the  king. — i.  The  king 
as  hiafh-priest. — In  historic  times,  under  the 
strongly  centralized  form  of  government  insti- 
tuted by  Menes  or  his  immediate  successors,  all 
the  religious  functions  of  the  local  chiefs,  along 
with  their  political  functions,  were  united  in  one 
person,  the  king.  Thus  the  king  became  in  theory 
the  high-priest  of  all   the  local  divinities.     The 

1  The  writer  of  this  article  is  indehted  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Gardiner 
for  manj'  valuable  sugfgestions  and  references. 

2  J.  H.  Breasted,  A  iltsi.  of  Egypt,  London,  1906,  p.  30  f. 

3  E.g.,  K.  Sethe,  Urkunden  des  agyp.  Altertwns,  i.  (Leipzig, 
1003)  24 ff.  (  =  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Eivpt, 
Chicago,  1905-07,  i.  213 ff.);  P.  E.  iNewberrv,  Beni  Hasan, 
London,  1893,  i.  12 ;  F.  LI.  Griffith,  The  Inscriptions  of  Smt 
and  Dlr  Rlfeh,  do.  1889,  pi.  39.;  Breasted,  Anc.  Records, 
iv.  787. 
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current  beliefs  about  the  divine  nature  of  the  king 
facilitated  his  assumption  of  all  the  high-priest- 
hoods. He  was  not  merely  looked  upon  as  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  god  Horus,  who, 
originally  the  local  god  of  Buto,  was  early  identi- 
hed  with  the  sun-god  Ke  of  Heliopolis,' but  he  was 
actually  regarded  as  a  form  or  manifestation  of 
that  god.=  The  king  was  therefore  a  god,  and 
indeed  wascommonly  spoken  of  as  the  '  good  god.'  ' 
Moreover,  by  the  tinie  of  the  Vth  dynasty  the  king 
was  believed  to  be  the  physical  son  of  the  sun-god, 
the  State  god  of  Egypt.''  The  king  was  thus  the 
natural  mediator  between  the  gods  and  mankind 
— he  was  in  fact  the  high-priest  par  excellence.  In 
this  capacity  he  built  the  temples  ;  and  in  the 
reliefs  which  adorn  their  walls  he  alone  is  depicted 
as  worshipping  the  gods  and  making  offerings  to 
them.'  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  Egyptian 
Idng,  who  was  the  responsible  head  of  a  highly 
complex  system  of  government,  to  exercise  his 
high-priestly  functions  except  on  rare  occasions  ; 
he  accordingly  was  obliged  to  depute  them  to 
the  heads,  or  higher  members,  of  the  various 
local  priesthoods,"  who  were  conceived  of  as  the 
Pharaoh's  representatives,  or  else  to  special  emis- 
saries.' 

(a)  The  foregoing  statement  explains  why  a  priest  of  parshef 
of  Herakleopolia  Magna iscalled  '  king  of  Upper  Esrypt ' (ny«rt).8 
One  of  the  fonnul*  used  in  the  daily  service  in  the  temple  dis- 
tinctly sUtes  that  the  officiating  priest  represents  the  king : 
'  I  ani'a  prophet  (hm-ntr),  the  king  has  sent  me  to  behold  the 
god. '9 

(b)  The  king  always  appears  to  have  retained  the  right  to 
appoint  the  high-priest  of  the  temple,  who  was  his  deputy  in  a 
special  degree  (see  5  XII.  i). 

2.  The  king  as  son  of  the  divinity.— The  king, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  Horus,  and  also  the  son  of 
He,  the  State  god.  Many  of  the  local  gods,  in 
order  to  enliance  their  prestige,  were  identilied 
with  Re.'"  Hence  the  king  would  not  only  be  tlie 
high-priest  of  these  local  gods  but  also  be  regarded 
as  their  son.  This  idea  of  the  sonship  of  the  king 
would  soon  affect  the  relationship  of  the  king  with 
all  divinities,  male  or  female."  The  living  king, 
according  to  the  characteristic  theological  concep- 
tion of  him,  was  Horus.  But  Horus  was  sou  of 
Osiris  (  =  the  dead  king).  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Osiris  myth  the  relationship  of  the  king  with 
any  god  or  goddess  was  conceived  of  as  that  of 
Horus  with  Osiris  ;  accordingly  every  divinity  was 
an  Osiris  for  cult  purpose.s.'^  The  high-priests,  or 
leading  members  of  the  local  priestlioods,  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  king's  deputies,  and  as  su<h 
impersonated  tlie  king  in  the  temple  services. 
Occasionally,  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  in  tlie  two 
following  sectiims,  the  priest  a]ipcnrcd  in  the  nMe 
of  the  son  of  the  god  whom  he  served,  or  he  dis- 
played some  of  the  characteristics  of  sonship. 

III.  Tun  PRIEST  AS  SON  OF  UISGOD.—l.  The 
'son  whom  he  loves.'— A   priest  with    the    title 

1  Sethe,  Zur  att<i;u/p.  Sttfjf  vom  Sonnenavge  das  in  der 
Fremd^  war,  Lcii>/ig,  1012,  p.  6f. 

a  A.  Erman,  A  ilamlbook  of  Kgyplian  Religion,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1907,  pp.  35,  37 ;  .Sethe,  Zttr  Saye  vam  Sonnenatige, 
p.bt. 

»  Erman,  p.  8«  f.  *  It),  p.  87 1. 

'lb.  p.  52f. 

•  Ih.  p.  63 ;  N.  do  O.  Davies  and  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Thf  Tomb  of 
Amentmlift,  London,  1014,  p.  87  f. 

'  R.g.,  II.  Schiiter,  Dir  Mynttritn  det  Otirit  in  Abydns  unter 
KOnin  Srtoilriji  /;/.,  Ulpzig,  1904,  p.  10  fl.  ;  acc'.'aliio  i  111.  i. 

8  H.  Bnigwh,  hieHoniiaire  f/rotrn /thiqif  df  Vancitnnr 
Kmple,  l,.i|>7;ig.  1S77-SO,  p.  1377;  Sethe,  ZX  xllx.  IIIIMI  :i;!. 
The  title  of  a  prlcut  of  Min  In  the  Denilereh  list  (IlnigBch,  p 
1374)  which  looks  aa  though  It  were  lilly,  '  kliiR  of  Lnwer 
Kfcypt,'  in  prohalily,  In  view  of  W.  M.  F.  Pctrio,  Koplot,  Lnndmi, 
189C,  111.  viil.  line  2,  the  word  genornlly  determined  with  the 

oeal-BlfrTi  0  and  traiiHlat«>d  •  treasurer  '  or  '  chancellor.' 

»  A.  Mnret,  1^  Hilutl  c/u  euiU  divin  joumalier  en  Etiypte, 
Parii,  1002,  p.  421.,  and  cf.  p.  56.  Cf.  also  Davlcs-Oardiiicr, 
p.  87f. 

■o  Erman,  p.  67.  " /ft.  p.  62. 

>'  lb.  p.  46 :  Kc  alio  art.  Pi'RiriciTiON  (Ejryptian),  i  V.  4. 


'  son  whom  he  loves '  figured  in  the  '  Opening  of 
the  Mouth,'  a  ceremony  performed  on  behalf  of 
statues  in  what  the  Egyptians  called  tlie  '  House 
of  Gold,'  i.e.  the  sculptor's  studio.'  The  'son 
whom  he  loves'  represents  Horus,-  while  the 
st.itue  from  the  ritual  standpoint  is  Osiris.  At  a 
very  early  date  the  use  of  this  ceremony  may 
possibly  have  been  restricted  to  the  statue  of  a 
dead  king  ( =  Osiris).  In  such  a  case  the  '  .son  wliom 
he  loves '  would  naturally  have  been  the  living 
king  {  =  Horus).  When  the  use  of  the  ceremony 
was  extended  to  all  statues,  the  office  of  '  son  whom 
he  loves"  necessarily  devolved  upon  a  deputy. 

Thus  SehetepibrS',  a  high  official  under  Sesostris  111.,  informs 
us  that  he"'  acted  as  son  wiiora  he  loves  in  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Gold'  at  Abydos— 1'.«.,  he  took  the  part  of  the  king  at 
the  consecration  of  a  new  statue  of  Osiris.s  So  also  Ikherno- 
fret,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  s.'xnie  king  to  superintend 
the  making  of  a  statue  of  Osiris  and  other  accessaries  of  the 
Osirian  cult.* 

The  fact  that  the  sent,  a  title  of  the  high-priest 
of  Memphite  Ptah,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
'  Opening  of  the  Mouth '  'suggests  that  the  ceremony 
originated  in  the  sculptors'  workshops,  which,  from 
an  early  date,  were  closely  connectetl  with  Memphis 
and  the  great  temple  of  Ptah.'*  The  sem  figures 
not  only  in  the  '  Opening  of  tlie  Mouth '  but  in  all 
the  funerary  ceremonies  {see  §  XIV.  [e]),  which,  as 
is  now  generally  recognized,  were  originally  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  kings  of  the  Memphite 
dynasties.' 

'  Son  whom  he  loves '  was  also  a  title  of  one  of  the  priests  of 
Harshef,  the  god  of  Herakleopolis  Magna."  It  was  not  .1  dis- 
tinctively high-priestlv  title,  for  it  was  held  by  a  weeb  of 
Harshef.'  Herakleopolis,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  the 
scat  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  dynasties,  the  successors  of  the  feeble 
kings  of  the  \llth  and  Vlllth  d.\  nasties,  w  lio  were  Meinphites.io 
That  probably  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  'son  whom  he 
loves'  and  a  "'king  of  Upper  Egypt'  (see  §  II.  [a])  among  the 
priests  of  the  Herakleopolitan  god  ^larshef. 

For  the  mortuary  priest  as  Horus,  son  of  Osiris, 
see  below,  §  W.  2. 

2.  The  ihy  priest  of  Hathor.— I.lathor,  the  god- 
dess of  music  and  dancing,  is  often  depicted  with  a 
small  boy  rattling  a  sistrum  in  front  of  her.  This 
boy  is  her  son,  {.larsamtowi  the  cliild,  also  called 
"Ihy  or  'great 'Ihy.'"  The  king,  in  thecapacity  of 
IJa'thor's  son,  similarly  rattles  a  sistrum  in  front  of 
her  and  is  called  '  goodly 'Ihy  of  the  golden  one  of 
the  gods,'  i.e.  of  I.lathor."  Like  the  king  whom 
they  represented,  y  athor's  priests  also  impersonated 
her  son  I,Iarsamto\vi,  for  Uiu  occurs  in  the  list  of 
titles  of  the  priests  of  IJa'thor  of  Dendereh."  A 
variant  form,  Viwi/,  is  a))plied  to  priests  of  yathor, 
represented  as  ilaiicing  and  clattering  castanets,  in 
the  tomb-chapel  of  a  C'usite  noniarch'*  and  in  that 
of  a  Thcban  oHicial."  Tlie  inscription  attiichoil  to 
a  similar  scene  in  another  tomb-chapel  at  Meir 
clearly  shows  that  the  f/iK'v-priests  there  depicted 
belonged  to  the  tem|ile  of  yathor  of  Cu-saj.'" 

IV.  The  r  hi  est  e-xehcising  tuk  functions 
OF  THE  god.— In  human  families  the  functions  of 
the  parent  often  descend  to  the  son.  Does  that 
1  Davics-Gardiner.  p.  67  f.  '■'  tb.  pp.  Mi,  09. 


4  .'fchater,  p.  16  f. ;  llreasted,  Anc.  Records,  1.  Ofi^ 
»  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Tlif  liuok  0/  Opening  the  M- 
1009,  i.  iri5fl.  ;  Davies-Oardincr,  p.  69  f 


tmth,  London, 


6  111.  Stolk,  rtah:  ein  Iteitrttg  nir  Relujionsjjesch.  det  alien 
Aeqyplens,  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  12,  21. 

■5'llavieH-Oardiiier,  pp.  f'i">,  87. 

»  BrugKch,  pp.  13(il.  l:i"7  ;  Schiiter,  p.  16.  ... 

»  F  1.1.  (Irillith,  Calaloqxie  of  the  Deinolie  Papyri  in  tbe  John 
Rylanih  Library,  Man.^lustor,  1909,  ill.  83,  108. 

10  Breasted.  llist<,ry,  p.  147.  ,  „  ,      .    ,      j        ,„„„ 

11  E.  Naville,  The  Temple  0/  ZVir  rl  /(.i/inn.  London,  1898- 
19ns  pt  Iv.  pi.  civ.  ;  C.  11.  Lepsins,  Denkmatrr  aus  Arijyple,n 
i,mJ  Aethlopien,  Berlin,  1849-69,  iv.  plH.  38,  40,  62,  e9n-o,  76, 
79r 

I'i  LepHiiii.,  iv.  lift ;  of.  A.  M.  Blackman,  The  Temple  0/  Blgeh, 
Cairo,  1916,  p.  26. 

13  BrilgBch,  p.  1376.  _      ,        . 

14  A  M.  llia<-kiimn,  The  Rock  Tombs  0/  ileir,  lx>naon, 
1014-16,  1. '2211.,  |.l.  II.  „       ,      ,     . 

in  Davles-Oardinir,  p.  94  ft.,  pi.  xlx.  f. 

10  Illackinaii,  Rock  Tnmbii  of  Meir,  II.  p.  24  f.,  pi.  xv. 
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account  for  the  titles  of  the  high-priest  (a)  of 
Ptah  of  Memphis,  (b)  of  Re-Atum  of  Heliopolis? 

1.  The  high-priest  of  Ptah. — Ptah  was  the 
craftsman  of  the  gods'  and  the  patron  of  crafts- 
men.' His  high-priest  was  entitled  '  he  who  is 
great  at  directing  the  craftsmen,'  wr  hrp  hmwt ; 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
royal  craftsmen,  who  were  closely  associated  with 
the  Ptah  temple.' 

2.  The  high-priest  of  Re . — The  chief  title  of  the 
high-priest  of  Ke  was  '  he  who  is  great  at  seeing,' 
wr  m]',.  He  was  also  described  as  being  '  over  the 
mysteries  of  heaven,'  or  as  '  he  who  sees  the 
mysteries  of  heaven.'^  A.  H.  Gardiner  has  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  that  the  sun-god'a  high-priest 
bore  these  titles  not  because  lie  was  permitted  to 
gaze  upon  the  god,  but  because  the  god's  function 
of  unrestricted  vision  was  transmitted  to  him  as 
deputy  of  the  king,  to  whom,  as  '  son  of  Re,'  this 
and  other  functions  and  qualities  of  Re  were  fre- 
quently assigned.^ 

V.  Honorific  priesthoods.  —  A  somewhat 
similar  conception  to  that  discussed  in  §  IV. 
lies,  perhaps,  at  the  back  of  the  honorific  priest- 
hoods of  the  Old  Kingdom,^  the  holders  of^  these 
priesthoods  reflecting  in  their  functions  the  char- 
acter of  the  divinity  whom  they  served.  Thus  the 
'  prophet  of  the  great  morning-god,'  hm-nir 
dw'rwr,''  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  barber,  the 
god  in  question  being  the  royal  beard  personified.* 
The  '  prophet  of  Meet,'  the  goddess  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  was  a  judge ; '  the  '  prophet  of 
flike','  magic  personified,  a  magician  ;'"  the  '  pro- 
phetess of  IJithor,'  the  goddess  of  music  and 
dancing,  a  dancer." 

VI.  Impersonation    of    divinities     by 

PRIESTS  AND  PRIESTESSES.  —  Egyptian  priests 
and  priestesses  not  merely  exercised  the  functions 
of  divinities ;  they  sometimes  actually  imperson- 
ated them. 

The  classic  example  of  this  is  of  course  the  Pharaoh  himself. 
The  primitive  kings  of  Buto  and  Ombos  were  originally  no 
doubt  high-priests  of  their  respective  local  ffods,  llorus  and 
Seth.  The  historic  Pharaoh  actually  was  Horus  and  Seth  (see 
above,  §  II.),  12  and  his  queen  is  called  '  she  who  sees  Horus  and 
Seth.'J^  Similarly  the  king  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Upper 
Eiiyptian  vulture-goddess  of  El-Kab  and  of  the  snake-goddess 
of  Buto,  and  as  such  is  called  nhty,  *  the  two  mistresses.'  !•* 

I.  lun-mutef,  '  pillar  of  his  mother,'  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  number  of  inscriptions,  is  a  name  for 
the  youn"  god  Horus."  Most  of  the  representa- 
tions of  lun-mutef,  however,  depict  not  the  god, 
but  a  priest  impersonating  him."    lun-mutef  is 

I  £.<;.,  Naville,  Das  dgyv.  Todtenfntch,  Berlin,  1886,  i.  ch. 
clxxii.  line  32 ;  Stolk,  p.  13. 

■-!  Stolk,  p.  13. 

3  Brea-sted,  Anc.  Records,  i.  211,  239 ;  A.  Erman,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894,  p.  290 f..  Handbook, 
p.  S3  f. 

■*  A.  Mariette,  Les  Mastabas  de  Vancien  empire,  Paris,  1882- 
89,  p.  149;  Erman,  Life,  p.  290;  cf.  A.  H.  Gardiner,  ZA  xlvii. 
[1910]  92,  pi.  1,  line  1.  For  other  titles  of  the  high-priests  of 
Re'  of  Heliopolis  see  G.  Daressy,  Annates  du  Service,  xvi.  [1917] 
193  ff. 

^  E.g.,  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  i.  747=  H.  0.  Lange  and 
H.  Schiifer,  Grab-  und  Denksteine  des  rnittteren  Reicks  iin 
Museum  von  Kairo,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1902-08,  no.  20538,  ii. 
line  11  f. :  Pap.  Anastasi,  iv.  5,  line  Gf(.=Setect  Papyri  in  the 
Hieratic  Character  from  the  Collections  of  the  Brit.  Mus., 
London,  1844,  pi.  ixxxvi. ;  art.  Purification  (Egyptian),  §  V. 
1  (c)  ;  cf.  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  ii.  141  ff. 

<»  Erman,  Handbook,  p.  53.  ^  Mariette,  p.  366. 

8  See  art.  Personification  (Egyptian),  9  (rj),  4. 

9  Erinan,  Life.  p.  290. 

10  A.  H.  Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxvii.  [1915]  261,  xxxviii.  [1916] 
129. 

II  Erman,  Life,  p.  290;  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  94 ff.;  see  also 

5  ^^.  4- 

12  Sethe,  Zur  Sage  vom  Sonnenauge,  p.  5. 
IS  Sethe,  ap.  3.  Garetang.  MahAsna  and  BH  Khalldf,  London, 
1903,  p.  23. 

14  Sethe,  Zttr  Sage  voTn  Sonnenauge,  p.  11. 

15  Sethe,  Urktinden,  iv.  [1905]  157=  Breasted,  Anc.  Records, 
ii.  138 ;  E.  L.  Lushington,  PSBA  v\.  [1878]  527 ;  J.  Capart,  ZA 
xli.  [1904]  88 f.  ;  A.  Mariette,  Abydos,  Paris,  1869-80,  i.  pis.  28a, 
31,  33.  34,  ii.  64,  65  ;  Lepsius.  iii.  '202 f.,  206e. 

IS  An  exception,  perhaps,  is  Lepsius,  iii.  123a. 


always  associated  with  the  king,  and  he  seems  to 
represent  Horus  in  the  r61e  of  tutelary  god  '  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs.*  In  this  capacity  he  offici- 
ateii  at  the  coronation,'  and  at  the  jubilee,  or  sed- 
festival,''  walked  in  front  of  the  king  in  the  proces- 
sion to  the  temple,"  and  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  king  and  the  gods.* 

(a)  The  divine  status  of  lun-mutef  is  strongly  emphasized  in 
his  relations  with  the  dead  king,  in  whose  presence  he  is  often 
seen  pronouncing  the  hotp  di  nieut  1  formula  and  making  offer- 
ing. Since  lun-mutef  was  Horus  and  the  dead  king  Osiris,  the 
latter  would  naturally  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  rijle  of  the 
former's  father.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case,  and  the 
dead  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of  as  lun-mutef 'a  son.** 

{b)  lun-mutef  represents  Horus  as  a  youth  in  Khemmis,^  the 
supporter  and  protector  of  his  widowed  mother  Isis.  lun- 
mutef,  therefore,  generally  wears  the  side-lock  of  hair.  Com- 
pare the  name  '  pillar  of  his  mother '  with  the  expression  '  staff 
of  old  age,'  used  of  a  young  man  who  is  associated  in  office  with 
his  aged  father  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  responsi- 
bility.io 

2.  In  the  funerary  ceremonies  as  originally  per- 
formed ''  in  the  early  Memphite  age  the  parts  of 
Osiris  and  his  son  Horus  were  duly  filled  by  the 
dead  and  the  living  king.  Since  the  king  could 
not  possibly  officiate  in  the  funerary  temples  of  all 
his  dead  predecessors,  the  part  of  Horus  the  son 
would  be  deputed  to  the  chief  mortuary  priests  ''- 
(cf.  §§  II.  2 and  III.).  When  the  funerary  rites  came 
into  general  use  and  all  dead  persons  were  identi- 
fied with  Osiris,  every  mortuary  priest,  when 
making  offering  to  the  dead,  impersonated  Horus.'' 
Again,  the  embalmer  (wt)  impersonated  Anubis — 
the  god  who  embalmed  Osiris,  and  hence  the  proto- 
type of  all  embalmers — and  accordingly  often 
wore  a  jackal  mask." 

(o)  A  funerary  priest  is  therefore  actually  entitled  '  Anubis 
the  embalmer,'  'Inpw  wf.15  The  same  title  is  also  borne  by 
Defaihap,  ruler  of  the  Lj'copolite  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,!*  at 
whose  capital  Asyiit  there  was  a  temple  of  Anubis  as  well  as 
one  of  Upwawet.'7  Defailiap  held  this  title  in  his  capacity  of 
high-priest  of  Anubis,  whom,  in  certain  religious  performances, 
he  must  have  impersonated.  In  a  funerary  scene  in  a  tomb- 
chapel  at  Meir  a  priest,  instead  of  being  labelled  wf, '  embalmer,' 
is  called  'he  who  presides  in  the  god's  booth,'  a  regular  epithet 
of  Anubis. 18  Similarly  a  priest,  who  seems  to  have  officiated  at 
the  '  Opening  of  the  Moutii '  (see  above,  §  III.  i),  is  entitled  on  his 
friend's  stele '9  *  Anubis  in  the  House  of  Gold.'  Another  priest 
(mentioned  in  the  same  stele),  who  was  'chief  of  the  lectors  in 
ilia  town,'  bears  the  appellation  'Anubis  in  the  Good  House,' 
^.e.,  this  priest  impersonated  Anubia  in  the  embalmer's  work- 
shop (see  below,  §  XIV.  b). 

(^)  "The  officiants  who  wash  the  corpse  during  the  process  of 
embalming  impersonated  Horus  and  Thoth.-o 

3.  (a)  Two  priests,  impersonating  Horus  and 
Seth,  or  Horus  and  Thoth,  and  wearing  appropriate 
raasks,^'  sprinkled  the  king  with  water  before  he 
officiated  in  a  temple. 

1  Sethe,  Zur  Sage  vom  Sonnenauge,  p.  6. 

2  Cf.  Lepsius,  iii.  129,  text  behind  Amun,  line  5. 

3  Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  iii.  pi.  Ixiii. ;  D.  Randall-Maclver 
and  C.  L.  WooUey,  Buhen,  Philadelphia,  1911,  p.  52,  pi.  20;  cf. 
Lepsius,  iii.  53. 

■*  Lepsius,  iii.  36. 

5  Mariette,  Abydos,  i.  pi.  31;  Lepsius,  iv.  71a;  Blackman, 
Temple  of  Blgeh,  pi.  xxvi. 

6  Lepsius,  i'ii.  123(Z ;  Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  pi.  lix. 

7  See  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  79  ff. 

8  E.g.,  J.  F.  Champollion,  Monuments  de  VEgyptc  et  de  la 
Nubie :  Notices  descriptives,  Paris,  1844-89,  ii.  436 ;  Mariette, 
Abydos,  i.  pis.  28a,  33. 

9  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  157  ;  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion 
and  Thought  in  Ancietit  Egypt,  New  York  and  London,  1*912, 
p.  '29  f . 

■"Gardiner,  ZA  xlvii.  94;  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Hieratic  Papyri 
from  Kahun  and  Gurob,  London,  1898,  p.  30. 

11  Davies-Gardiner,  pp.  55,  87.  12  lb.  p.  88. 

18  Cf.  Sethe,  Die  altagyp.  Pyramidentexte,  Leipzig,  1908-10, 
p.  11a. 

!•*  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  58  ;  Naville,  Das  dgyp.  Todtenbuch,  pi. 
11  f. 

16  Lange-Schiifer,  i.  no.  20558,  I.  line  3. 

16  Griffith,  Siitt  and  Dir  Rtfeh,  pi.  4,  line  23,  pi.  10,  line  1. 

1'  lb.  pi.  8,  line  305. 

18  Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir,  iii.  28,  with  not*  12,  pi.  xxi. 

19  Lange-Schater,  ii.  no.  20457. 

20  G.  Moller,  Die  beiden  Totenpapyrus  Rhind,  Leipzif?,  1913, 
I.  vi.  Iff. ;  see  art.  Pcrtfication  (Egvptian),  §  V.  2  (e). 

21  Mariette,  Dendereh,  Paris,  1869-80,  1.  pi.  10;  Blackman, 
The  Temple  of  Deir,  Cairo,  1913,  pi.  xlii. ;  Lepsius,  iii.  pi.  124d  ; 
see  also  art.  Purification  (Egyptian),  §  V.  i  (d). 
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(6)  Atum  and  Month,  or  Ke-yarakhte  and 
Amun,  may  have  been  similarly  impersonated  by 
priests  at  the  purification  of  the  infant  heir  to  the 
throne.' 

(c)  So  probably  also  was  the  god  Yahes,  who 
officiated  at  the  coronation." 

4.  Tlie  priestesses  of  P'i-tbor.  who  danced  in  her 
honour,  consciously  impersonated  her.'  They 
partook  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  god- 
dess, and  were  able  to  impart  her  qualities  to  her 
devotees.* 

5.  Two  female  mourners,  called  the  '  gieat  kite ' 
and  the  '  little  kite,'  impersonated  Isis  and  Nephthys 
in  the  funerary  ceremonies.' 

In  two  passages  in  the  Pyramid  TexU  Isis  and  Nephthys  are 
spoken  of  as  two  birds — the  form  which  they  assumed  when 
they  set  out  to  seek  for  the  missing  corpse  of  the  murdered 
Osiris.  •» 

VII.  Further  relatioxships  of  priests 

A.\D  PRIESTESSES  WITH  DIVIXITIES.—I.  'Father 
of  the  god.' — The  relationship  of  the  priest  with 
the  god  could  be  other  than  that  of  son.  A  very 
common  priestly  title  in  the  New  Kingdom  and 
subsequent  age  is  'father  of  the  god,'  it  ttfr  ;  the 
holders  of  tliis  title,  in  the  enumerations  of  priests 
of  those  periods,  come  between  the  prophets  and 
we'ci-priests.' 

The  appellation  '  father  of  the  god '  primarily  belonged  to  the 
king's  father-in-law.8  As  a  priestly  title  it  probably  meant 
that  the  holder  had  one  or  more  daughters  in  the  god's  fyarim.^ 

2.  The  god's  concubines. — Human  concubines 
were  assigned  to  certain  gods  —  e.ff.,  Amiin  of 
Thebes,""  Onuris,"  lun-mutef:'-  also  ])Ossibly 
Upwawet  of  Asyut'^  and  Khnum  of  Hermopolis.'* 
These  concubines  are  in  a  special  degree  a  feature 
of  the  cult  of  Amun,  probably  owing  to  his 
markedly  sexual  character ;  they  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  texts  of  the  New  Kingdom  and 
subsequent  period." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  name  of  the  great  temple  at 
Luxor  is  'southern  harim  of  Amun,'  ^8  and  that  the  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Ibe  ^7  mentions  Amun's  hari}n  of  concubines 
(ipK/n  j7irj/(./). 

At  the  head  of  Amiin's  concubines  was  the  wife 
of  his  higli-priest,  her  title  being  '  chief  concubine 
of  Amun.''*  The  concubines  were  doubtless  the 
female  musicians  {^m'lvt)'^  who  were  attached  to 
his,  as  apparently  to  every  other,  temple  (see 
below,  3 [6],  and  §  VIII.  3  [rf]  i.).  The  view  that  the 
female  musicians  of  Amun  formed  his  hariin  is 
further  .supported  by  the  fact  that  in  one  instance 
the  wife  of  a  higlipriest  of  Amun,  instead  of  the 

*  A.  Gayet,  /><  TonpU  de  Lmixor,  Paris,  ISiH,  pi.  1.vxa-.  ; 
Naville,  iJeirel  Bahari,  iii.  pi.  Ivi. ;  art.  PuKiKlCATlON(Egvptiaii), 
8  V.  I  (a>. 

'.<  Naville,  Dar  el  Bahari,  iii.  pis.   Ixiii.,  Ixiv. ;  Sethe,    Ur- 
hindtn,  iv.  262 ;  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  ii.  99. 
^  Davics-Gardiner,  p.  O.**. 

*  Hlackniaii,  /("c-t  Tumlia  0/ Meir,  i.  2.'ifr. 

5  Ijepsius,  ii.  11114;  J.  J.  Tylor  and  F.  LI.  GrlHith,  The  Tomb 
v/  PttJifh  at  et-Kab,  I^ndon,  1894,  pi.  vi.  ;  Davies-Oardiner,  p. 
49 ;  of.  Naville,  I)ati  ttpjjp.  Todtnitmch,  i.  pi.  iii. 

'Sethc,  I'l/ramklenlexle,  VUda.,  l'280ff. 

'  Gardiner,  ZJi  xlviii.  (19I1|  94. 

"  L.  Ilorchardt,  '  Der  agyptische  Titol  '*  Vater  dcs  Ootlos"  als 
BewinhnimK  fur  "  Vater  oner  Schwicgcrvater  des  Knnigs,"'  in 
Berichte  der  phUolofiiKCh-hiHtorwchfii  Klanse  der  kimtiil.  mirlm- 
iHctten  GeHetUchaft  der  Wissetischa/ten  zu  Leipzig,  Ivii.  IUH)f>] 
2ilft. 

"  III.  p.  266  IT. 

■0  Erman,  l.i/r.v.  296t.,  Handbook,  p.  72. 

II  J.  (i.part,  ;!.T  xll.  89.  '» /k. 

n  Oriinth,  .S'iiif  and  Dfr  Rl/eh,  p.  113,  line  29  f. ;  II.  Bnigsch, 
Uixri''jlui'h.-drinnt.  Wnrlrrhueh,  Leipzig,  1867-S2,  Huppl.  938. 

"  Ijngi-Hi'h.-ir.r.  1.  no.  'Jix^.S,  a,  line  7. 

"  W.  Wre<i7.lniikl,  Die  Hohenprienler  den  Amnn,  Berlin.  1904, 
p.  10  and  wuKiin  \  A.  Marietta,  Catalogite  ir^n^ral  den  tnt'iiti- 
mrtiti  d'Ahydoi,  I'ari«,  IKHn,  no.  1137;  Annalet  du  Service,  v. 
(lIKHj  95(.  ;  Gardiner,  XA  xlv.  I1909J 127,  note  2. 

'•8<ith«,  Urkunden,  Iv.  409;  sec  Gardiner,  ZA  xlv.  127, 
note  2. 

^1  Annalu  du  Strciet,  v.  96;  Ureast^'d,  ,4n<T.  Reeordt,  Iv. 
BML. 

I'  Wrcniniki,  Ux.  eil. ;  Gardiner,  ZA  xlv.  127,  note  2 ;  Ennan, 
IlandtMMik,  p,  72. 

'»  Kmian,  Hfe,  p.  29Sf.,  Handbook,  p.  72. 


regular    title    '  chief    concubine,'    bears    that    of 
'  singer  {hnt)  of  Amun.' ' 

3.  '  The  god's  wife.' — (a)  From  the  Vth  dynasty 
onwards-  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  physical 
otl'spring  of  the  sun-god  [s]  B'  «  lit-f,  'son  of  Re  of 
his  body  ').'  According  to  the  scenes  and  inscrip- 
tions in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  temples  of  Deir  el- 
Bahri  and  Luxor,''  Amun,  then  identified  witli  the 
sun-god, °  assumed  the  form  of  the  reigning 
Pharaoh,'  had  intercourse  with  the  queen,  and  so 
begot  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  queen  was 
therefore  called  '  the  god's  wife,'  with  the  additional 
title  of  '  votaress  of  the  god.' ' 

Possibly  the  union  of  Amun  and  the  queen  was  supposed  to 
take  place  in  Luxor  temple,  'the southern  harim  of  Amun  '  (see 
above,  z);8  that  would  explain  the  presence  in  this  temple  of 
the  scenes  depicting  the  birth  of  Amenophis  in.,  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  building  was  erected.  A  statuette 
in  the  Cairo  Museum ^  represents  'the  god's  wife,'  'the  god's 
votaress,'  Amenirdis,  sitting  on  Amun's  lap  ;  the  pair  mutually 
embrace. 

(b)  'The  god's  wife'  acted  as  chief  priestess  of 
Amun,'"  and  her  duties,  as  we  know  from  inscrip- 
tions, consisted  in  rattling  the  sistrum  '  before  liis 
beautiful  face.'"  In  performing  this  service  she 
would  be  assisted  by  the  concubines, '^  over  whom 
she  presided  in  her  capacitj'  of  Amun's  legitimate 
consort."  The  concubines,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
probably  the  female  musicians  of  Amun  {Sm'ivt  n 
Imn),  who  are  specifically  stated  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  house  of  '  the  god's  votaress.''^ 

Perhaps  the  statement  in  Herodotus,  i.  1S2,  about  the  woman 
who  '  lies  in  the  temple  of  Theban  Zeus,'  refers  to  '  the  god's 
wife'  or  to  the  chief  concubine  of  Amiin.i^ 

(c)  '  The  god's  wife '  is  first  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions of  the  early  XVIIIth  dynasty." 

After  the  fall  of  the  XXth  diTiasty  Thebes  became  a  spiritual 
priiicip.ility  ruled  by  the  high-priests  of  Amun.  But  from  the 
reign  of  Osorkon  ni.  of  the  XXIllrd  dynasty  to  that  of  Psamtik 
in.  of  tlie  XXVIth,  Thebes  was  governed,  not  by  the  high-priest 
of  Amun,  but  by  a  succession  of  five  '  god's  wives.'  *  Tlie  god's 
wife  '  was  now  no  longer  the  queen,  but  a  daughter  of  the 
ruling  house,  and  she  had  to  adopt  a  daugliter  to  succeed  her.i7 

((I)  While  Thebes  was  governed  by  these  sacer- 
dotal prince.sses,  the  higlipriest  of  Amun  was 
merely  a  religious  figure-lieail,  all  power  being 
vested  in  the  hands  of  individuals  of  minor 
sacerdotal  importance,  such  as  Menthcmhet,"*  who 
was  only  fourth  prophet  of  Amun.  finally,  upon 
her  adoption  hy  'the  god's  wife,'  Nitokris  II.,  the 
first  pronhetsliip  (higli-i)ricsthood)  of  Aiuun  was 
liestowca  upon  Psamtik  III. 's  daughter, 'Enkhnes- 
neferibre."' 

1  Wreszinski,  p.  9. 

2  Breastc<l,  Ih^torp,  p.  121  ff.,  Anc.  Records,  ii.  lS7ff. 
n  LepHtus,  iii.  Ae,  bd,  and  pasaim. 

*  N.avillc,  ii.  pi.  xlvi.  ff.  ;  Sctbe,  Urktindm,  iv.  21511.  ;  Gayet, 
Tempt*  de  Lnttxor,  §§  6'2-68,  and  76  ;  see  also  Breasted,  Anc. 
Records,  ii.  187  ff. 

ft  Rrman,  Handbook,  p.  67  f. 

I  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  219,  line  ll  =  Brea«ted,  Anc.  Records, 
ii.  190. 

7  Krman,  Handbook,  p.  72,  Li/e,  p.  296;  Breasted,  Anc, 
Recordf,  iv.  621,  042 f.,  968<!. 

M  Sec  also  IC.  Chassinat's  remarks  in  Bulletin  de  t'Institut 
fran<:ais  d'archt^olorjie  orientate  du  Voire,  x.  (I91'.i]  191  f. 

»  (i.  Lcgrain,  RTr  \y.\\.  [19011)  139fl,,  Statues  et  statueUet  dt 
roiK  ft  de  particuliers,  Paris,  1907-14,  iii.  no.  42199. 

i"t^f.  Urugsch,  Diet,  gfoar.  p.  1301. 

II  Iti. ;  Hn-a»ttMl,  Anc.  Heeordu,  iv.  943;  Annales  du  Service, 
v.  01  f,  ;  i-l.  .Schaler,  Urkunden,  iii.  106,  line  3. 

"CI.  DrcasK'd,  Anc.  Records,  iv.  068  L. 

1:1  Krinan,  lAfe,  p.  'ZWI. 

'4  Abbot,  Papyrus,  3,  17=:Brcastcd,  Ane.  Records,  iv.  621; 


see  also  Knnan,  Life,  p.  206. 
1»  .See  Legrain,  RTr  xxxi.  l.'Wff. 


I"  E.g.,  Setlio,  Urktmdtn,  Iv.  '26=  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Aliydo-i, 
liondon,  1902-04,  Iii.  pi.  111. ;  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  29-  llrcasted, 
Anc.  Records,  i\.  110;  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  M  =  \Wvat*U-d,  Ane. 
lieeimls,  il.  344;  Hetho,  Urkumien,  iv.  306  •  llrcaslod,  Ane. 
Ileennls,  Ii.  300-362;  see  also  Sel.lie,  Urkunden,  Iv.  77;  Oham- 
polliori,  Xotiees descriptires,  i.  606  ;  ICrnian,  Ilaudhonk,  p.  73. 

■7  Krninn,  ZA  xxxv.  |1897)  '28ff.,  L\fe,  IU6I.  ;  Breasted,  Aik. 
Records,  Iv.  1136  ff.,  988  A  II. 

1"  BreftHtefl,  Anc.  Recirrds,  iv.  057;  Maspero,  Annales  du 
Service,  v.  891. 

m  Brcaitcd,  Anc.  Records,  Iv.  988  Ii. 
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4.  '  The  god's  hand.' — Below  '  the  god's  wife '  in 
rank,  but  above  the  chief  concubine,  was  the 
priestess  called  '  the  god's  hand,'  drt  ntr.^ 

The  fact  that  '  the  god's  hand '  was  also  called  '  the  daughter 
of  Amun  of  his  body,  whom  he  lo\es,'2  sugtrests  that  this  title 
was  perhaps  ori^'inally  assigned  to  a  daughter  of  the  queen.3 
Both  titles  were  borne  by  'Enkhnesneferibre',  a  'god's  wife*  in 
the  Saitic  period.  Since,  however,  *  god's  hand  '  comes  last  in 
her  titxdary,'*  it  was  possibly  the  title  which  she  bore  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Nitokris^ — i.e.  before  she  became  'god's 
wife '  at  Nitokris'  death. 

VIII.  The  constitution  of  tbe  priest- 
hood.— I.  The  general  term  for  '  priest.' — In 
ancient  Egypt  purity  was  considered  to  be  essential 
in  all  persons  and  things  associated  in  any  way 
with  the  cult  of  the  gods  (see  art.  Purification 
[Egyptian],  §  V.  i,  5-8).  Accordingly  the  general 
term  for  'priest'  is  w'b,  'pure  person.'  The  word 
was  retained  in  Coptic  to  denote  the  Christian 
priest,  and  is  written  oyhhB;  hence  idb  is  to  be 
vocalized  weeb.  The  verb  w'b,  '  officiate  as  tveeb,'  ^ 
is  used  also  to  denote  the  service  of  the  highest 
grades  in  the  hierarcliy.' 

2.  The  two  main  classes  of  the  priesthood. — 
The  priesthood  consisted  of  two  main  classes — the 
prophets,  hmw-ntr,  being  the  higher,  and  the  weeb- 
priests,  w'bw,  the  lower. 

(a)  The  word  lim-ntr  (Coptic  g  O  N  T),8  which,  after  the  Greek 
custom,  Is  usually  rendered  '  prophet,'  literally  means  'servant 
of  the  god. '9 

(6)  W'e'cb,  besides  being  the  name  for  a  member  of  the  lower 
class  of  the  hierarchy,  was  also,  as  already  stated,  a  general 
term  for  '  priest '  10  (of.  the  general  application  of  the  verb  w'b 
discussed  above).  Defaihap,  a  nomarch  of  the  Lycopolite  nome, 
and  a  '  superintendent  of  the  prophets,'  in  an  address  to  the 
governing  body  (Ifnbt)  of  the  temple  of  Upwawet,"  asserts  that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  it'e'eb  like  each  one  of  them,  though  Defaihap's 
father  and  the  fathers  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  'knbt 
almost  certainly  must  have  belonged  to  the  higher  order  of 
priests. 

(c)  From  the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom  onwards  the  members 
of  the  priesthood  were  roughly  classified  as  '  prophets,  fathers 
of  the  god,  and  we'ed-priests.'  12  The  '  fathers  of  the  god '  are  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  '  prophets," 
the  title  'prophet'  being  reserved  for  the  higher  members  of 
that  class.  As  Gardiner  i»  points  out,  the  rare  titles, '  first  father 
of  the  god  '  and  '  second  father  of  the  god,'  are  synonymous  with 
'  first  prophet '  and  '  second  prophet.'  ^■^ 

(d)  The  Decree  of  Canopus  (hieroglyphic  text,  line  2  ff.  =  Sethe, 
Urkrtnden,  ii.  126)  gives  the  following  correspondences  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Greek  titles  of  priests  :  '  the  superintendent 
of  the  temple '  =  ip;<tepnis,i5  'high-priest';16  '  the  servants  of  the 
god,'  fymw-nt_r  =  ,Tpo<i>jJTaL,  '  prophets ';  17  'those  who  are  over 
the  mysteries,'  hri/w-s6t',=(7roKLi7TaC' ;  18  '  the  learned  scribes  of 
the  god's  book  '  =  n-Tepo06pot  xai  lepoypa/jLfiaTeUj  '  feather-bearers 
and  sacred  scribes';  19  while  'the  fathers  of  the  god  and  the 
we'eft-priests  in  their  entirety'  =  o;  iAAol  lupeK,  'the  rest  of  the 
priests.'  For  the  Trao-Tot^dpot,  'shrine-bearers  (?)'  =  Egyp.  ivnw, 
'  (shrine)  -openers,'  20  who  were  functionaries  below  the  class  of 
we'c6-priests,21  see  Otto,  i.  96  f. 

(e)  A  priest  had  to  begin  his  career  as  a  we'eb,  becoming  a 

1  See  G.  Legrain  and  E.  Naville,  L'Aile  nord  dn  PylOne 
d'Aminophis  in.  d  Kamak,  Paris,  1902,  pi.  xi.  B. 

2  Brugsch,  WQrterbuch,  p.  1605. 

3  But  the  title  '  god's  wife,'  not  '  god's  hand,'  was  borne  by 
Nefrure',  daughter  of  Hatshepsut,  herself  a  '  god's  wife  '  (Sethe 
Urkunden,  iv.  406).  ' 

■•  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  iii.  no.  42206,  p.  14 ;  Annales 
du  Service,  v.  90  ff. 

s  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iv.  988  A  ff. 

8  E.g.,  Legrain,  Statms  et  statuettes,  ii.  no.  42156,  c,  line  2. 

'  E.g.,  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  26 f.  ;  probably  also  Hieroglyphic 
Texts  from  Egyptian  Stelce,  etc. ,  in  the  British  Museum,  London, 
1911-14,  i.  pi.  64:  cf.  Davies,  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Deir  el-Gebrdwi, 
London,  1902,  pt.  i.,  pi.  vii.  ;  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  86. 

8  G.  Steindorfl,  ZA  xlv.  [1909]  141. 

9  Erman,  Life,  p.  289.  10  /J. 

11  Griffith,  Sim  and  Dir  Rlfeh,  pi.  7,  line  268. 

12  Gardiner,  ZX  xlvii.  94  ;  Erman,  Life,  p.  293  f. 

13  lb.  14  See  also  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  483,  627. 
15  Cf.  ib.  ii.  163. 

18  W.  Otto,  Priester  und  Tempel  im  hellenist.  Aqypten 
Leipzig,  1905-08,  i.  38  ff. 

"  lb.  i.  81. 

18  Ib.  i.  38 ;  the  o-ToAto-rat  could  act  as  prophets,  and  they 
clearly  belong  to  the  class  hmiv-ntr  (see  B.  P.  Grenfell,  A.  S. 
Hunt,  and  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  London 
1902-07,  ii.  p.  61  f.). 

'0  Otto,  i.  87. 

20  Griffith,  Demotic  Papvri,  iii.  p.  65,  note  6,  p.  214,  note  5 ; 
F.  LI.  Griffith  and  U.  Wilcken,  ZA  xlv.  105. 

■-1  Griffith,  Demotic  Papyri,  p.  79  with  note  6. 


'  father  of  the  god '  before  he  passed  on  to  the  rank  of '  prophet. '  1 
Even  a  king's  son  had  to  serve  as  a  we'eb  before  he  could  b« 
appointed  to  a  prophet8hip.2 

3.  The  staff  of  the  temple.— The  priesthood  in 
each  temple  was  called  the  '  staff  (wnwt,  lit. 
'service')  of  the  temple,'  ivnwt  nt  Ipt-ntr.  The 
wnwt  seems  to  have  included  the  '  prophets '  as 
well  as  the  weebs.  We  find  mention  of  the  wnwt 
of  royal  mortuary  temples.' 

The  word  wnwt  means  '  regular  service.' 4  According  to  the 
generally  accepted  view, 5  the  wnwt  consisted  of  'lay  priests.' 
But  Defaihap  of  Asyiij,  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  wnwt 
as  xie'ed-priests  ;  6  moreover  the  expression  '  the  entire  staft 
(wnwt)  of  the  temple '  often  sums  up  a  preceding  enumeration 
of  priests  among  whom  are  prophets  and  we'eb-priests.'^ 

{a)  The  phylcB,  or  courses,  of  priests. — The  temple 
staff  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (see  below  [6]) 
was  divided  into  four  courses  (Egyp.  s\w  wnwt, 
'  courses  or  gangs  of  the  service  '),  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  them,  <pv\aL^  The  priests  of  royal  mortuary 
temples  were  also  divided  into  phylse.'  Each 
phyle  served  one  lunar  month  on  end  by  rotation  ; 
thus  every  priest  had  an  interval  of  three  months 
between  two  periods  of  service.'" 

This  system,  probably  already  established  under  the  Old 
Kingdom, 11  remained  unaltered,  except  for  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  phyle  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  in., 12  till  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent,  a.d.,  and  probably  till  the  fall  of  paganism. 13 

(i.)  In  the  small  temple  of  Anmn  at  Teuzoi  each  phyle  con- 
sisted of  twenty  priests.  iJ  In  Grseco-Roman  times  each  phyle  in 
the  comparatively  small  temple  of  Soknopaios  numbered  thirty- 
one  members.15 

(ii.)  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  from  Illahun  show  that  every 
outgoing  phyle  drew  up  an  inventory  of  the  temple  property  ; 
this  was  handed  over  to  the  ingoing  phyle.  Both  parties 
verified  the  list,  and  the  members  of  the  incoming  phyle 
appended  their  names  to  the  document  in  token  that  it  wa.s 
found  correct.16 

(iii.)  Over  each  phyle,  in  dynastic  as  in  Graeco-Roman  times,i7 
there  was  a  phylarch,  who  changed  every  month  with  the  phyle. 18 
In  the  Xllth  dynasty  the  phylarch  was  called  mty  n  s',,  'regu- 
lator of  a  phyle.'  is  In  the  New  Kingdom  the  usual  term  for 
'  phylarch  '  is  ^r  s;,  '  over  a  phyle."  20  in  the  Decree  of  Canopus 
the  phylarch  is  called  '  great  one  of  the  phyle.'  21  The  office  of 
phylarch  could  be  held  by  a  prophet,22  a  «ie'e6,23  or  even  the  high- 
priest  himself. 24  According  to  the  Decree  of  Canopus,'^  the 
phylarch  nmst  be  a  prophet.  We  have  therefore  good  grounds 
for  supposing  that,  in  dynastic  as  in  Graeco-Roman  times,  the 
priests  both  of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  grades  belonged  to 
the  phyltB.26 

(6)  The  permanent  officials  of  the  temple. — From 
a  Middle  Kingdom  papyrus  found  at  Illahun  we 
learn  that  the  '  superintendent  of  the  temple '  of 
Anubis  (like  the  iwujTdTTjs  of  the  Graico-Roman 
period) "  and  the  '  chief  lector '  were  permanent 
functionaries  and  not  members  of  a  rotating 
phyle.  ^8 

1  Gardiner,  Zl  xlvii.  94 ;  Erman,  Life,  p.  294  ;  Breasted, 
Anc.  Records,  iii.  665  ;  see  also  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  ii. 
no.  42155,  c. 

2  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  167,  line  9. 

3  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii.  277. 

4  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  36,  line  14  =  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  i. 
234  ;  R.  Weill,  Les  Decrets  royaux  de  Vancieii  empire  ^gyptien, 
Paris,  1912,  pp.  16,  33,  68,  70. 

6  Erman,  ZA  xx.  [1882]  163  ff..  Life,  p.  291 ;  Borchardt,  ZA 
xxxvii.  [1899]  89  ff.  ;  Breasted,  History,  p.  171. 

6  Griffith,  Smt  and  Dir  Rlfeh,  pi.  6,  lines  269f.,  281  f. 

'  E.g.,  Lange-Schafer,  i.  no.  20153,  ii.  no.  20775  ;  Legrain, 
Statues  et  statuettes,  iii.  nos.  42211,  j,  42218,  d  ;  see  also  Lange- 
Schafer,  i.  no.  20093,  and  Legrain,  iii.  no.  42207. 

8  Otto,  i.  26. 

9  E.g. ,  H.  Schafer,  Priestergrdber  .  .  .  von  Totentempel  des 
Ne-  User-Re',  Leipzig,  1908,  pp.  34,  67,  82. 

10  Borchardt,  ZA  xxxvii.  89ff.,  xl.  [1902-03]  113 ff.  ;  Griffith, 
Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  90,  note  6;  Breasted,  History,  p.  171. 

11  Cf.  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  13,  Mne  2,  14,  lines  1  and  12,  36, 
line  15. 

12  Borchardt,  ZX  xxxvii.  94  ;  Otto,  i.  26.  13  Otto,  i.  30  f . 
14  Griffith,  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  90,  note  5.  15  Otto,  i.  36. 
16  Borchardt,  ZA  xxxvii.  97 ;  Erman,  Agyp.  Chrestomathie, 

Berlin,  1904,  p.  143  f. 
"  Otto,  i.  26  f.  18  Borchardt,  ZX  xxxvii.  94. 

19  Lange-Schafer,  no.  20432  ;  Schafer,  Priestergrdber  .  .  .  von 
Totentempel  des  Ne-  User-Re',  pp.  67,  82  ;  R.  Engelbach,  Riqgeh 
and  Memphis,  vi.,  London,  1915,  pi.  xxvii. ;  Newberry,  i.  12. 

20  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  ii.  nos.  42189,  42217,  42218 ; 
Wreszinski,  p.  11  ;  cf.  Grifiith,  Hieratic  Papyri,  p.  32. 

21  Sethe,  tJrkiinden,  ii.  36,  line  11. 

22  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  ii.  nos.  42189,  42217,  42218. 

23  Wreszinski,  p.  11 ;  Schafer,  p.  34. 

24  Newberry,  i.  12.  25  i,oc.  cit.  26  otto,  i.  23  f . 
2'  Ib.  i.  38  a.                    28  Borchardt,  Zl  xxxvii.  94,  xl.  lU. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  temple  apparently  often  was  iden- 
tical ^sith  the  high-priest  (cf.  eiritrrarrj^  Kal  apx^fptv^),^  who 
also  frequently  held  the  ofBce  of  chief  lector  or  lector.2 

Minor  ottitials,  such  as  the  door-keepers  and  the 
temple-sweeper  {/c',u-ty),'  were  also  permanent.'' 

(c)  The  governing  body.—{\.)  During  the  Middle 
Kingdom. — The  administration  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee.  The  temple  of  Up- 
wawet  at  AsjTit,  e.g.,  was  administered  by  a  bodj' 
of  ten  priests  called  the  knbt '  nt  M-ntr,  '  governing 
body  of  the  temple,'  at  whose  head  was  the  nomarch 
in  his  capacity  of  high-priest  or  '  superintendent  of 
the  prophets.^ 

(1)  The  members  of  this  jroverning  body  are  given  their  ad- 
ministrative, not  their  priestly,  titles,^  so  that  \\e  do  not  know 
vrhether  thev  were  all  prophets,  or  whether  included  among 
them  were  priests  of  the  rank  of  ireeb  only.  But  they  w-ere 
certainly  members  of  the  priesthood.**  Compare  the  list  of 
members  of  an  incoming  phyle,^  in  which  each  individual  is 
denoted  not  by  his  priestly'rank,  but  by  his  special  priestly 
function. 

(2)  The  governing  body  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  committee  of  councillor  priests  OouAcural 
i«p««)  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,"  who  assisted  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  temple  or  high-priest  (eirKjTanjs  xai.apxiepei's)  in  the 
administration  of  the  temple.  The  councillors,  who  changed 
every  year,  belonged  to  the  phyla  of  priests,  by  whom  they 
were  elected,  each  phyle  contributing  five  members. 11  We  have 
no  information  as  to  how  the  governing  body  of  the  temple  was 
chosen  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

(ii.)  Under  the  Empire. — During  the  New  King- 
dom the  high-priest  had  supreme  control  of  the 
often  great  wealth  of  the  temple,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  its  estates,  for  the 
care  of  its  buildings,  and  for  the  erection  of  new- 
ones.  He  had  a  great  host  of  officials  of  all  grades 
serving  under  his  almost  autocratic  rule.'^ 

(iii. )  In  the  Boman  period. — Though  there  were 
still  superintendents  of  the  temples  (itnirrArai)  in 
the  Roman  period,"  the  temple  administration 
generally  was  in  the  hands  of  the  college  of  -n-pta- 
^vT€poi  or  TTioifievoi,  who,  like  the  ^ovKivral  Upth, 
changed  every  year."  After  A.D.  202  the  temples 
lost  all  that  still  remained  of  their  once  specially 
privileged  position  and  were  placed  under  the 
jidministration  of  the  municipal  senates." 

(d)  Priestesses  and  the  position  of  women  in  the 
temple.  —  Women  played  a  by  no  means  un- 
important part  in  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  and  the  assertion  of  Herodotus'*  that  no 
woman  could  serve  as  a  priestess  is  incorrect,  and 
indeed  does  not  agree  with  his  own  statements 
elsewhere." 

(i.)  Miuician  priMteMM.— All  temples,  apparently,  had  a 
number  of  priestesses  attached  to  them,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  a  chief  priestess  with  a  special  title,18  followed  by  the  at- 
tribute 'playing  with  the  sistrum  in  front  of  him  (her),'  i.e.  the 

1  Otto,  i.  38  0.  ;  Sethe,  (iTlnindm,  ii.  r26,  163  ;  Erman,  Lije, 

ft.  292.    See,  on  the  other  hand.  lilackman.  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir, 
i.  pi.  XV.  p.  24. 

-.;  E.g.,  Oritnth,  Siit  and  Dir  R\feh,  pi.  6,  line  268,  pi.  10, 
line  12;  Blackman,  Rock  Tombt  oj  .Veir,  i.  IS,  ii.  2,  iii.  2; 
Sethe,  Urkundm,  i.  78,  120;  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii.  012. 

»  J.  Capart,  UuUetin  critique  del  religiont  dt  VEgypU,  ISOk, 
Bruasels,  19(i5,  p.  :<9. 
«  Borchardt,  Zi  xxxvU.  94,  xl.  114. 

'The  word  jmtl  is  also  applied  to  the  Pharaoh's  chief  ministers 
of  8tate(/'op.  Peterthurgh,  11163  recto,  lln«  2-A.  H.  Gardiner, 
Journ.  0/  Hgyp.  Archaotogi/,  i.  (19141  lul).  It  is  likewise  used 
of  a  •  board '  or  '  bench '  of  J\idge8  (Erman,  2^  xvil.  [  1 S791  72). 

•  Erman,  Life,  p.  291  B. ;  Orirllth,  StU(  aiut  Uir  Hi/eh,  pi.  7, 
line  288  II. 
^  Breasted,  Anc.  Reairdt,  i.  550. 
8  Kee  Orimth,  Sidi  and  Dtr  Rt/eh,  pi.  7,  line  288. 
»  Borchardt.  ZX  xxxvli.  97. 
10  Bclhe,  Urkunden,  11.  136. 
"  Eniian,    /-■/«,   pp.    104 1.,    '284 ;    ZA 
Breaated,  Aru:.  RtcurdM,  iii.  &64,  «19,  027. 
13  Hoe  Orenfoll,  Hunt,  and  Ooodspied,  no.  806. 
u  U.  Wllcken,  OrundzUge  und  Chreitomathi4  dtr  Papi/mn- 
kunde,   l^ipilg,  1912,  p.  1'27 ;  Otto,  I.  60;  of.  F.  Krebs,  ZA 
xxxi.  (18»3|  3A;  Orenfell,  Hunt,  and  Ooodspeed,  no.  298. 

i»  Wnikcn,  p.  116.  For  the  working  of  these  local  icnates  see 
B.  P.  Orenfell  and  A.  H.  Hunt,  The  Oxgrhynehxu  J'api/ri,  London, 
lism-mn,  M.  26  IT.,  e«p.  p.  29,  note  on  llnoi  1-8  of  papyrus  no. 
1412 ;  see  also  p.  184,  Inlrod.  to  no.  1449. 

l«ll.  86.  "  Ii.  64,  6fl,  171,  IS'2;  cl.  i.  182. 

IS  'The  antlriiilly  of  these  titles  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
UU*  of  the  cmrt  priestess  of  ^atljor  of  Cusie  was  the  same  in 


11  Otto,  1.  37  f. 
xliv.    (19081  81,   S3 


divinity. 1  The  chief  priestess  was  doubtless  in  most  cases  the 
wife  of  the  high-priest. 2  Evidently  the  principal  duty  of  these 
priestesses  was  to  rattle  sistra  and  to  dance  and  sing  in  honour 
of  the  deity  whom  they  served. 3 

The  musician  priestesses  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  called 
iynict,  var.  6"J/^^  but  from  the  New  Kingdom  onwards  gener- 
ally sm'tct ;  both  words  mean  '  musicians.'  In  the  New  King- 
dom women  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
musicians  at  some  temple  or  other. ^ 

The  functions  of  the  priestesses  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  were  doubtless  mainly  umsical.s  Tlie  Decree  of  Cano- 
;>i«  (hieroglj-phic  text,  line  3'3  =  Sethe,  Urkunden,  ii.  161)  gives 
the  title  we'eb  to  musician-priestesses  {^n'lpt),  in  the  light  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  to  be  explained  the  w'bt  of  Upwawet^  and 
the  wbt  who  was  the  wife  of  a  soldier.**  'I«p«tai  are  commonly 
mentioned  in  Grseco-Roman  documents.^ 

(ii.)  Prophetesses.— In  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms  women  of 
important  families  often  bear  the  title  'proplietess.'  It  was 
nearly  always  the  goddesses  Hatljor  and  Keith  lo  that  they 
served  in  this  capacity.!'  Occasionally  during  the  Old  Kingdom 
we  meet  with  prophetesses  of  a  god  or  king ;  e.g.,  the  queen 
Meres'onkh  was  a  prophetess  of  'Thoth.'s  The  royal  acquaint- 
ance Hetpheres  was  prophetess  of  King  Kheops.i^  Uj>on  a 
certain  Nitemhe,  the  wife  of  a  priest  who  lived  m  the  XXVIth 
dynasty,  was  bestowed  '  the  share  of  the  prophet  of  Khons.'  ^^ 
Gri  tilth,!*' referring  to  Herod. ii.  35,  presumes  that  Nitemhe  did  not 
act  as  prophet  of  Khons,  but  that  '  she  only  received  the  stipend 
while  the  duty  would  be  performed  by  her  husband.'  But  in 
the  Vlh  dynasty  we  find  the  sons  and  daughter  of  a  noble  and 
high-priest  all  serving  as  prophet  of  their  local  divinity, '6  by 
rotation,  and  apparently  exercising  exactly  the  same  functions.l^ 
In  the  reign  of  Psamtik  ill.  the  first  prophetehip  (high-priest- 
hood) of  .\miin  was  held  by  the  sacerdotal  princess  of  Thebes 
(§  VI  I.  3  [//)).  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  we  meet  with  the  daughter 
of  a  '  father  of  the  god'  who  is  described  as  a  ire'efi-priestesa 
of  Amun  and  a  prophetess  of  Zemi.'S 

(iii.)  Phyke  of  priestesses. — In  the  New  Kingdom  the  musician 
priestesses,  like  the  priests,  were  divided  into  phylse  with  a 
priestess  as  phylarch.19  The  phyla  of  the  priestesses  are  often 
mentioned  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  documents. 20  A  prietsess 
who  married  a  priest  remained  in  her  original  phyle.'.^! 

IX.  Payment  of  priests.  —  The  priests  de- 
rived their  incomes  from  two  sources — the  temple 
estates,22  g^^^  ■  j^n  ti,at  enters  the  temple,'  i.e.  the 
daily  and  incidental  oH'crings."' 

I.  The  temple  estates. — The  revenue  produced 
by  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Amun  at 
Teuzoi  was  divided  into  100  equal  portions. 
Twenty  portions,  a  lifth  of  the  whole  revenue," 
went  to  the  chief  prophet,  while  one  portion  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  80  priests  who  served  under 
liim.-'^  These  stipends  seem  to  have  been  paid 
yearly.-" 

the  Old  Kingdom  as  in  Ptolemaic  times  (A.  Kamiil,  Annates  du 
Serricf,  xv.  (1016]  214,  23S  ;  Brngsch,  Did.  gMgr.  p.  1S61). 

I  Brugsch,  Diet,  giogr.  pp.  ISlil,  1368  ;  Erman,  Life,  pp.  291, 
296  f.  ;  Lange-Schiifer,  i.  no.  '20026,  c,  9. 

^B.g.,  Wreszinski,  p.  9f.,  and  paisim;  Kamfil,  Annates  du 
Service,  xv.  214,  238 ;  cf.  p.  201.  In  the  la«t  instance  Tihnt, 
who  bears  the  title  of  the  chief  priestess  of  Ijatljor  of  Cusaj,  is 
the  mother  of  the  high-priest  mentioned  here,  but  she  was 
probably  the  wife  of  the  previous  high-priest. 

8  G.  Maspero,  The  Datea  of  CirUization,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1894,  p.  272  f.  ;  Brugsch,  Diet,  g^ogr.,  pp.  1301,  1308  ;  Erman, 
Life,  pp.  291,  295  f.,  Uaudbook,  p.  72  f. ;  Blackman,  Rock  Tonibs 
of  Meir,  i.  22H.,  ii.  24  f.  ;  Uavies-Oardiner,  p.  9411.;  Schafer, 
(/rtimcfen,  iii.  106;  Sethe,  l/rA-miri«l,ii.  150  f. ;  see  also  §  VII.  a, 

3  ('j). 

*  lilackman,  ii.  24  f. ;  Lange-Schafer,  i.  no.  20020,  c,  9. 

»  Erman,  Life,  p.  295.  "  Otto,  i.  92  IT. 

V  Mariette,  Mnstnlms,  p.  102  ;  Lei)sius,  ii.  100ft. 

8  Griltllh,  Hieratic  Papyri,  text  '21,  32.  »  Otto,  i.  92  f. 

10  The  wives  of  the  Beni  I.lasan  princes  (Newberry,  i.  14,  43) 
are  prophetesses  of  Pakhet  (P;t)t)- 

II  Erman,  L\(e,  p.  '200  ;  Newberry,  i.  14,  43. 

12  Mariette,  Mastabas,  p.  183.  '»  lb.  p.  90. 

14  Orilllth.  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  84.  "  lb.  note  6. 

18  Perhaps  the  woman  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men 
because  the  ilivlnlty  in  question  was  a  goddess— IJatljor. 
17  Sethe,  Urkunden,  1.  '24  It. 
Isoriffllh-Wilcken,  ZA  xlv.  110. 

i»  Lcgrain,  .'ilatues  el  statuettes,  I.  no.  42122,  d,  line  11. 
-V  Otlo,  1.  36,  92. 

21  K.  Keltr-onsteln,  Zwei  relig.-gesehiehtl.  Fragen,  Stragsburg, 
1901,  p.  19.  „        ,     .    .  . 

22  Sethe,  Urkuniten,  I.  25  =  Hrea8ted.  Anc.  Records,  i.  217; 
Gridlth,  Demotic  Papyri,  HI.  08 II.  ;  Wilcken,  lirundiiigr,  n. 
94  f. ;  cf.  Ilieriiglyphic  Texts  from  Egyptian  Slelo',  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  I.  pi.  64. 

•2>  Orilllth,  Siiit  rind  Dfr  Rtfeh,  pl.  7,  line  284  11.;  Sethe,  tfr- 
kunden,  1.  '26;  (Irilllth,  Demotic  Papyri,  III.  46  (the  last-mentioned 
enumerates  the  varieil  assortment  of  commodities  formlnfc 
the  income  of  a  pro|ihet  in  I  he  Saitlc  perioil). 

M  Of.  Orenfell,  Hunt,  and  Oooilspeod,  no.  '294,  lino  12. 

■J»  Oritnth,  Denwtio  Papyri,  111.  66,  note  4,  «n,  note  6. 

■*i  lb.  p.  66. 
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In  Roman  timea  the  temple  eetatea  became  Crown  property, 
which  the  priests  could  hold  on  lease  from  the  State.l  The 
temples  were  also  supported  by  taxes  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.^ 

2.  The  offerings. — The  otleriugs,  or,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Anubis  at  Illahun  (see  below),  a  portion 
of  them,  seem  to  have  been  divided  every  day' 
among  the  priests  proportionately  according  to 
their  status.''  On  this  principle  the  chief  prophet 
of  the  temple  of  ^athor  of  Reonet  (Tehneh)  re- 
ceived as  his  share  a  tenth  of  '  all  that  enters  the 
temple.'' 

The  priest's  daily  rations  consisted  of  bread,  beer,  and  meat.^ 
According  to  Herodotus,^  they  included  'a  great  quantity  of 
beef  and  geese '  and  also  wine.  With  this  agrees  a  document  of 
the  Saitic  period.**  In  the  above-mentioned  temple  of  Anubis 
at  Illahun  the  greater  part  of  the  daily  offerings  of  bread  and 
beer,  'after  the  gods  were  satisfied  with  them,' 9  was  handed 
o\'er  to  the  ta-servants  (see  §  XIV.  [a]) — of  course  in  return  for 
adequate  remuneration  ^0 — for  presentation  to  the  dead,  the 
priests  getting  what  remained  over.n 

3.  Other  sources  of  income. — The  priests  could 
increase  their  incomes  by  performing  periodical  or 
daily  services  for  the  dead.'^ 

4.  Special  perquisites   of  the  high-priest. — In 

addition  to  receiving  the  largest  annual  stipend  and 
daily  rations,  the  high-priest  of  a  temple  evidently 
had  special  perquisites. 

At  Asyiit,  e.g.,  the  superintendent  of  the  prophets  of  Upwawet 
was  entitled  to  a  roast  of  meat  for  every  bull  slaughtered  in  the 
temple  and  a  s^J-measure  of  beer  for  every  rfs-vessel  of  beer 
offered  on  a  day  of  procession. 1^ 

5.  stipends  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
priests. — According  to  the  Decree  of  Canopus  (line 
35  =  Sethe,  Urkunden,  ii.  152  f.),  an  allotment  from 
the  temple  revenue  was  due  to  the  daughters  of 
priests  from  the  day  of  their  birth.  The  same 
authority  also  informs  us  that  the  wives  of  priests 
received  an  allowance  of  bread. 

X.  Priestly  privileges.— i.  Immunity  from 
forced  labour. — The  fact  that  a  man  was  a  weeb 
did  not  necessarily  bring  him  exemption  from  com- 
pulsory State  labour,  such  as  work  in  the  quarries 
or  on  the  dykes  and  canals. 

Thus  the  phyl»  of  ?pe'e6-priest8  of  the  Hermopolite  nome 
are  among  those  depicted  dragging  the  colossal  statue  of 
Dhuthotp  from  the  quarries  of  ^atnub  to  its  appointed  restiug- 
place.i"! 

Perpetual  immunity  from  all  such  labour  was 
granted  to  the  priests  of  certain  temples  by  special 
royal  decrees. '° 

In  the  later  Ptolemaic  period  the  priests  seem  to  have  been 
immune  from  all  compulsory  State  service.  In  Roman  times 
they  forfeited  more  and  more  of  their  old  privileged  position, 
being  sometimes  taken  off  by  force  for  the  cultivation  of  Crown 
land.  16  Only  priests  of  important  temples  (Ao-yijua  i^pa)  enjoyed 
immunity  from  conipulsory  labour. i^ 

2.  Immunity  from  taxation  and  imposts. — In 
the  Old  Kingdom  the  temples  were  liable  for  im- 
posts, such  as  the  furnishing  of  government  officials 

I  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  no.  302,  note  on  line  8  and 
p.  88. 

'-  lb.  no.  29S,  p.  75,  and  p.  SI,  note  on  line  34. 

3  Not  every  month,  as  Borchardt  wrongly  asserts. 

*  Borchardt,  ZA  xl.  114.  5  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  26. 

6  Borchardt,  Hi  k\.  114 ;  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  26 ;  Griffith, 
Siitt  and  Dir  Rljeh,  pi.  7,  line  286  ;  of.  Petrie,  Koptos,  pi.  viii. 
lines  ti,  11. 

7  ii.  37.  ^  Griffith,  Dermttic  Papyri,  iii.  45. 

9  Cf.  Erman,  Handbook,  p.  47 ;  Egyptian  Stelce  in  Brit. 
Mus.,  i.  pi.  47,  line  3. 

10  See  Griffith,  Suj{  and  Bit  Rijeh,  pi.  7,  line  286. 

II  Borchardt.  Zl  xl.  H4. 

ISGrilBth,  Siiit,  and  Di'r  Rtfih,  pi.  6  ff.  =  Breasted,  Anc. 
Records,  i.  638  ff.  :  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  79  f.;  T.  E.  Peet, 
Annals  of  Arclueoloijji  and  Anthropotoiiy,  vii.  (Liverpool,  1916] 
82  f.,  pi.  XV.  line  9  f.  (contract  with  the  lector  Intef) ;  cf.  Sethe, 
Urkunden,  i.  26,  27  f. 

'3  Griffith,  Siiif  and  Dir  Rtfeh,  pi.  7,  line  302  f.=  Breasted, 
Anc.  Records,  i.  668 fl. 

14  P.  E.  Newberry,  El-Bersheh,  London,  n.d.  [1905],  i.  pi.  xv. 

15  E.g.,  Petrie,  Abydos,  ii.  pi.  xviii.  ;  J.  Capart,  Bull,  critique 
des  religionii  de  lEqypte,  190U,  p.  39  f.  ;  Weill,  D^crets  royavx  ; 
A.  H.  Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxiv.  [1912]  257  f.  ;  A.  Moret,  Charles 
d'im.7mtnite  dans  I'aneien  empire  ^gyptien,  i.  (Extrait  du 
Journal  asiatique,  Juillet-AoQt  1912),  Paris,  1912,  ii.  (Extrait  du 
Journal  asiatiijue,  Mars-Avril  1916),  do.  1916. 

i«  Wilcken,  anmdziige,  p.  129.  "  lb. 


with  supplies.  ■  It  appears  that  in  the  Saitic  period 
the  'great  temples  of  Egypt'  at  least  were  exempt 
both  from  the  above-mentioned  imposts  and  from 
taxation.^ 

Under  the  Ptolemys  the  majority  of  the  temple  estates  were 
liable  to  taxation.  Only  the  estates  made  over  as  a  ^ift  to  the 
god  and  administered  by  the  priests  themselves  were  immune.' 
Kor  the  position  of  the  temple  estates  in  Roman  timea  see 
§  IX.  I. 

3.  Immunity  from  poll-tax. — The  priests  were 
free  from  poll-tax  under  the  Ptolemys.''  Under 
Roman  rule  all  but  a  specified  number  of  priests  at 
each  temple  had  to  pay  this  tax.' 

4.  Right  of  asylum. — All  temples  possessed  the 
right  of  asylum  in  the  later  Ptolemaic  period.' 
Under  Roman  rule  this  right  was  severely  cur- 
tailed.' 

XI.  Admission  to  the  priesthood.— i. 
Tendency  of  the  priesthood  to  become  hereditary. 
— The  priestly  status,  i.e.  that  of  weeb,  seems  in 
some  cases  *  to  liave  been  hereditary  as  early  as  the 
Xllth  dynasty.  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  then,  as  in  Roman  times,  the  priesthood 
was  denied  to  all  but  persons  of  priestly  descent. 

(a)  In  the  Middle  Kingdom  numbers  of  weeb- 
priests  appear  to  have  been  the  sons  of  non-priestly 
parents."  As  late  as  the  XXth  dynasty  we  find 
that  out  of  six  sons  two  are  priests  and  the  rest 
officials."" 

(5)  It  is  not  till  after  the  XXth  dynasty  that  the 
purely  priestly  families  seem  to  have  begun  to 
come  into  being." 

(c)  By  the  time  of  the  early  Ptolemys  admittance 
to  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to 
persons  of  priestly  descent.'''  Possibly  this  restric- 
tion was  already  in  force  in  the  Saitic  period.'' 

2.  Tests  for  admittance  to  the  priesthood. — In 
Roman  times  these  were  very  strict. 

(i.)  No  one  could  be  admitted  unless  it  was  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated that  the  applicant  belontied  to  a  priestly  family  ;  14  he 
had  to  show  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  priests.15 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  a  priest  the  purity  of  whose  birth 
had  been  challenged  was  considered  to  have  satisfactorily 
proved  his  claim  by  being  able  to  read  a  hieratic  book  produced 
b.v  the  iepoypafxixareis.ls 

(ii.)  An  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  had  to  be  free  from  all 
bodily  defects  as  well  as  of  priestly  birth. 17  Cf.  perhaps  the 
instructions  of  Psamtik  I.  with  rei,'ard  to  the  appointment  of 
Peteesi  as  icH'eb  in  various  temples :  *  Let  Peteesi  be  priest  in 
them  if  it  were  fitting.' 18 

(iii.)  By  a  law  of  Hadrian  only  priests  might  be  circumcised.  19 
If  a  candidate  proved  his  priestly  descent  and  his  freedom 
from  blemish,  permission  was  granted  to  circumcise.  Until  he 
had  been  circumcised,  no  person  could  exercise  the  priestly 
office. 20  For  full  particulars  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  circumcise  see  Grenfell,  Hunt, 
and  Goodspeed,  no.  292,  p.  58  f.  See  also  art.  Circumcision 
(Egyptian). 

(iv.)  It  is  probable  that  admission  to  the  priesthood  entailed 
circumcision  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Kingdom,  for  even  ka- 
servants,  who  probably  were  not  as  a  rule  «'«'c&-priests  (see 

1  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  131,  line  6  ;  cf.  Griffith,  Demotic  Papyri, 
iii.  109. 

2  Griffith,  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  80,  108  f. 

8  Wilcken,  p.  95  with  note  5  ;  cf.  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  37,  §  6, 
on  the  question  of  temple  land-tenure  in  dynastic  times. 

4  Wilcken,  p.  94. 

5  76.  p.  128 ;  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  pp.  61,  74 1. 

6  Wilcken,  p.  94.  '  lb.  p.  114. 

8  Griffith,  Siiif  and  Dir  Rl.feh,  pl.  7,  Une  288  =  Breasted,  Anc. 
Records,  i.  552. 

9  E.g.,  Lange-Schafer,  i.  nos.  20074,  20142,  ii.  nos.  20432, 
20712.  Cf.  also  no.  20545,  accordinjr  to  which  in  the  same 
family-group  some  members  are  we'eo-priests  and  some  minor 
officials. 

10  Lepsius,  iii.  231a. 

11  E.g.,  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  ii.  nos.  42138,  4218S, 
42189,  42211,  42216  ;  RTr  xxvii.  [1906]  73  fl. 

12  Decree  of  Canopus,  hieroglyphic  text,  line  14  f. 

13  See  OrifBth,  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  SOf.,  83 f.,  97. 

I'l  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  no.  293,  lines  17-22,  291,  and 
the  editors' statements  on  pp.  56f.,  58f.,  and  61 ;  Reitzenstein, 
p.  5  ;  wilcken,  p.  218. 

15  Reitzenstein,  p.  17  f. 

15  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  ii.  no.  291,  lines  40-53. 

1' Wilcken,  p.  128. 

18  Griffith,  Demotic  Papi/ri,  no.  ix.  8A8.  19  Otto,  i.  214. 

w  Wilcken,  p.  128 ;  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  no.  293, 
lines  19-22. 
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§  Xn'.  [a]  i.),  were  circumcised. i  Griffith  supg^ests  that  the  de- 
scriptive label  attached  to  one  of  the  two  groups  in  the  scene 
in  question,  viz.  sbt  hm-k',,  should  be  rendered:  '  qualilyinir 
the  jta-s€r\"ants  by  circumcision.'  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  circumcision  of  Egyptian  priests  see  art.  CmctTMcisiON 
(Egj-ptian). 

With  the  scene  in  the  temple  of  Khons  at  Kamak, 2  depicting 
two  mothers  presenting-  each  a  son  to  be  circumcised,  we 
might  well  compare  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  ii.  uo.  292. 

(v.)  We  learn  from  the  Decree  of  Canopxit  (hieroglj-phic  text, 
lines  14,  34  f.),  that  it  was  the  king  who  admitted  new  priests. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  also  in  Saitic  times.S  We 
know  nothing  about  the  regulations  for  admittance  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  earlier  periods.*  In  Roman  times  it  was 
the  iitoXoyos,  or  high-priest  of  all  Egypt  (the  representative  of 
the  emperor  in  all  religious  matters),  who,  after  the  necessary 
particulars  had  been  laid  before  him,  granted  permission 
to  circumcise  the  candidate  and  then  admitted  him  to  the 
priesthood.5 

(vi.)  In  Roman  times  a  new  priest,  on  being  admitted  to  the 
priestly  order,  had  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  State  called  to  TeKc<TTiK6v.^ 

XII.  APPOiyTMEST  TO  PRIESTLY  OFFICES.— 
I.  High-priesthoods. — High-priests  seem  regu- 
larly to  have  been  appointed  to  their  ottice  by  the 
king.'     See  below,  2{/),  and  above  §  II.  i. 

(a)  When  the  central  power  was  weak,  the  high-priesthor-ds, 
along  with  the  local  governorships,  tended  to  become  heredi- 
tary ;8  and  in  all  periods,  too,  the  higli-priesthoods  of  certain 
famous  temples  seem  frequently  to  have  become  vested  in  one 
faniily  for  several  generations.^  But  even  so  the  actual  appoint- 
ment to  the  high-priesthood  seems  still  to  have  rested  with  the 
sovereign.!'' 

(b)  We  have  two  instances  of  the  high-priest  of  Amun  of 
Thebes  being  chosen  by  an  oracle  of  the  god  himself.ii  In  the 
first  case  the  king  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  god ;  in  the 
second  we  may  presume  that  the  king  ratified  the  choice,  as 
the  new  high-priest  was  his  son. 

2.  Priestly  offices  below  the  rank  of  high-priest. 
— Such  offices  could  be  {a)  assigned  by  the  king,  or 
(6)  by  his  representative,  the  local  governor  and 
high-priest,  (r)  purchased,  [d]  conveyed  by  deed  of 
transference,  (c)  bequeathed  to  descendants. 

(a)  A  king  of  the  XVIIlth  d.masty  promoted  a  certain 
Amenemhet  from  the  rank  of  weeb  to  tliat  of  'father  of  tlie 
god.' 12  He  was  perhaps  later  appointed  prophet  by  the 
king. 13 

(6)  The  local  governor  and  high-priest,  as  Pharaoh's  represen- 
tative, seems  to  have  appointed  j>er8onB  to  vacant  priesthoods.'* 

(e)  Priesthoods  were  bought  and  sold  from  the  earliest  times 
onward8.l5  Appointments  to  priestly  offices  in  Uoman  times 
were  usually  obtained  by  purchasing  them  from  the  govern- 
ment.'^j 

(d)  Priesthoods  could  be  conveyed  by  the  holder  while  living 
to  another  person  by  deed  of  transfer,  i^ 

1  W.  Max  Miiller,  EgyptologicaX  Researches^  Washington, 
1006,  p.  61  f.;  J.  Capart,  Uiu  Rue  de  tombeaux  d  Saqqarah, 
BniHsels,  1907,  pi.  Ixvi. 

2  F.  Chabaa,  (Kuvres  diverites,  Paris,  1899-1905,  ii.  llftff.  (vol. 
X.  of  '  Bibliotheque  fSgvptologique,'  ed.  O.  Maspero,  Paris, 
1893-1909). 

•i  Uriffith,  Demotic  Papyri,  pp.  83,  81,  note  S. 

*The  statement  of  Ameneni^iet,  high-priest  of  Anu'in  in  the 
XVIIlth  dynasty — '  I  waa  admitted  to  hear  what  the  jtrVt-priest-s 
hear  '  (A.  II.  Gardiner,  ZA  xlvii.  9'A) — ap|>arently  doe«  not  refer 
to  his  admission  to  the  priesthood,  hut  to  some  special  promo- 
lion  that  came  to  him  after  he  had  been  a  uvV&  for  many 
year*. 

'^  Wilcken,  p.  128;  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed,  ii.  no. 
292. 

«  Otto.  f.  212  ;  Reitienstein,  p.  10. 

'Sethe.  Urkttntlen,  i.  2(J,  84  f.,  Z^  xliv.  .'id  ff.  ;  Breasted. 
Ane.  Jii-cords,  iii.  5(1S17);  Hrugsch,  Theganrtiji  I jiscripliontim 
AetjvpUcnrxtm.  I^cipzig,  l»8:i-l>I,  pp.  90Sf.,  942. 

^  llreasted,  Uisiory,  p.  126 ;  itluckman,  Rock  Tmnbt  0/  Meir, 
\.  9fl. ;  Pctrie,  Kopttts,  pj.  viii.  lines  0,  12;  Breasted,  Anc. 
RfCfmid,  iv.  "87  f!. 

»  Hethe,  ap.  L.  Borchardt,  Grahd^nkmal  drs  KoniffS  &a\hu-rd\ 
\jt\y7.\^,  1910,  ii.  162 ;  IC.  Schiaparelll,  Cat.  del  Mxiteo  archfo- 
toffiM  di  Firenze:  antichitil  egizie,  Uomu,  1hm7,  p.  201  fT.  ; 
ftrvigwch.  T/i^iaurttjf,  p.  HHitfT. ;  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii. 
OIHff. ;  UrugHch,  7v4  xvt.  (1878]  41  f. 

10  Neuherrv.  lieni  //a«a«,  i.  5711.  =  Breasted,  Anc.  Records, 
I.  C^ifT.  ;  ivlrie,  tioptos,  i>l.  vlll.  line«  6,  12- Breasted,  Anc. 
RecoTfiM.  i.  77.S  ff.  ;  Bcthe,  Urkunden,  I.  84  ;  Bruifsch,  Thesaunts, 
pp.  StOHt.,  IM2. 

11  S«t»M'.  ZX  xWv.  82ff. ;  Krman,  Zj(  xlv.  4. 

13  Gardiner,  ZA  xlvil.  03.  >;*  lb.,  line  1'.  f.  of  text. 

1*  /i.fj..  Htlhf,  t'rknndfn,  I.  2rt  ;  GrlfTlth,  Deinotic  Papyri,  pp. 
81  ff..  Mf. ;  vi.  pfrhapfi  HreosU'd,  Anr.  Records,  Iii.  620. 

laHclhp,  IJrkuudrn,  I  n,  :tfl ;  Griffith.  Hieratic  Papyri,  pi. 
xiil.  line  10 fT.,  Drrnnfic  Papyri,  Hi.  4ifT. 

'•  Wllckrn,  p.  r.;7  f.  ;  fJrenfcII.  Hunt,  and  Goo«Ispoed,  nos. 
204-207;  Wilrkpn  aihI  Grimih,  ZA'  xlv.  103  (T. 

"Grimth.  llirrnlie  Papyri,  'JWr^pl.  xl.  lino  lOIT.,  Demotic 
Papyri,  ill.  02  with  not<-  2.  Wl\  Hrih.-,  Urkunden,  I.  12,  3fl. 


(tf)  Priestly  offices  were  frequently  obtained  by  inheritance.! 
In  the  case  of  mortuary  priesthoods  It  is  often  specifically 
stated  in  the  deeds  of  appointment  that  the  offices  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  children. - 

CO  In  Romau  times  a  person,  on  entering  upon  a  priestly 
office,  whether  obtained  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  had  to 
pay  to  the  government  a  tax  called  to  eitntpiTtKoi-.s  This  tax 
suggests  that  perhaps  even  in  the  dynastic  periods  all  such 
appointments  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  State — i.e.  the  king  (cf. 
[a],  [6]). 

3.  Investiture  and  installation  of  priests.  — 
Ramesses  11.,  on  ajipointing  Nebwenenef  to  the 
high-priesthood  of  Amun,  invested  liim  with  two 
gold  signets  and  a  gold  {d' m)  stall"*  At  the  instal- 
lation of  the  chief  priestess  {'ihyt)  of  Amun  of 
Napata  a  silver  pail  for  libations  of  milk"  was 
placed  in  her  riglit  hand  and  a  silver  sistrum  in 
her  left.^  Perhajis  on  his  appointment  or  at  his 
installation  the  high-priest  of  Ptah  of  Memphis 
was  invested  with  his  curious  chain  of  office. "^ 

At  the  installation  of  'the  god's  wife'  and  high-priestess  of 
Amun,  'Enkhnesneferibre*,  'the  prophets,  fathers  of  the  god, 
w'^«6-priests,  lectors,  the  staff  {wnwt)  of  the  temple  of  Amun, 
were  behind  her  and  the  great  companions  were  in  front 
thereof,  performing  for  her  ail  the  customary  ceremonies  of  the 
induction  of  the  god's  votaress  of  Amun  into  the  temple.  The 
god's  scribe  and  nine  H'eV/>-priests  of  this  house  fastened  on  for 
her  all  the  amulets  and  ornament*  of  the  god's  wife  and  god*8 
votaress  of  Amun.' 8  The  newly-appointed  prophet  of  Amun  of 
Teuzoi  had  to  'anoint  the  hands'  at  his  induction. 9 

XIII.    The    functions    of     the    temple 

PRIESTS. — The  temple  was  the  '  house  of  the  god,' 
ht'titr,  and  the  i)riesthood  in  certain  aspects  was 
regarded  as  domestic  service.^**  The  word  hmntr 
(Coptic  goNT),^^  which  we,  following  the  Greeks, 
render  'prophet,'  means  'servant  of  the  god.' 
Similarlj^  the  tomb  was  the  *  house  of  the  ka, 
ht-kly  and  tlie  mortuary  priest  was  the  *ka- 
servant,'  hm-kl.'^^ 

I.  Accordingly  in  the  daily  services  the  priest 
sprinkled  the  god  with  water — a  ceremony  derived 
from  servants  bathing  their  master'^ — fumigated 
him  with  incense,*"*  clothed  and  anointed  him," 
applied  cosmetics  to  his  eyes,*^  and  arrayed  him  in 
his  various  ornaments." 

(a)  The  formulre  that  were  repeated  during  the  performance 
of  these  ceremonies  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  legendary  tales 
about  Osiris  and  Horus,  and  brought  every  one  of  the  priest's 
manual  acts  into  relation  with  some  episode  in  the  Osiris  myth.  18 
Tlie  L'od  was  regarded  as  Osiris,  and  the  priest  (  =  the  king)  as 
his  son  Horus.iy 

(^)The  daily  duties  of  the  prophet,  or,  as  the  chief  daily 
officiant  was  sometimes  called,  the  'great  w^'eb,'^  involved 
opening  the  doors  of  the  shrine  containing  the  g'l'I's  statue  and 
talcing  the  statue  out  of  it. -1  He  is  therefore  described  as  '  enter- 
ing in  upon '  such  and  such  a  god  or  goddess,  '  seeing  him  ^3  or 

1  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii.  024-626,  753 f.  ;  Moret,  Rituel, 
p.  10.^1 ;  Legrain,  Statues  et  statuettes,  iii.  no.  42230,  o ;  Grenfell, 
Hunt,  ana  Goodspeed,  no.  294,  note  on  line  2;  Herod,  ii. 
37. 

aSethe,  Lyhmden,  i.  12,  36;  Grimth,  Sitit  and  Dfr  R\feh^ 
pi.  6,  line  269ff.  ;  cf.  Newberry,  lirui  Hasan,  1.  pi.  xxv.  line  99. 

3  Ucitzenatein,  10,  note  6;  Grenfell,  Hunt,  and  Goodspeed, 
no.  294.  note  on  line  20  ;  Wilcken,  p.  128. 

4.Scthe.  ZX  xliv.  33. 

t*  Cf.  H.  Junker,  Das  Gotterdekret  iiber  das  Abatou,  Vienna, 
1913,  p.  nfT. 

«  St-hafer,  Urkunden,  lit.  105. 

7  Krman,  ZX  xxxiii.  [189f>]  22(. ;  M.  A.  Murray,  Saqqara 
Mantahax,  London.  1905,  i.  pis.  i.,  xxxvi. 

8  G.  Maspero,  Annates  au  Service,  v.  86  ff.;  cf.  Breasted, 
Anc.  Records,  iv.  968 D. 

»  Grillith.  Drrnnfic  Papyri,  iii.  97  with  note  1,  238  with  note 
ft ;  cf.  Ganliner,  ZA  xlvii.  93  [S]. 

'"  Krman,  Handbook,  p.  46  f.,  Life,  p.  275. 

>i  Grimth,  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  46,  note  4  ;  O.  Stcindorff,  ZA 
xlv.  141. 

12  DnvicH-Ganliner,  p.  78  f.  ;  Ennan,  Handfwok,  p.  .^9. 

13  See  art.  Fiirification  (Kgvptian),  §  III.  i  ;  Morel,,  Rituel,  p. 
171  fT. 

J*  Moret,  Rituel,  p.  170 (T.  ;  cf.  art.  PuRii'iCATm.N  (Kgvptian), 
9  HI.  I. 

i»  Moret,  Rituel,  pp.  179-199.  >«  lb.  p.  I7nf. 

1:  /6.  p.  238  (T. 

IB  Krman,  Handbook,  p.  46  f.,  L\fe,  p.  274  f.  ;  see  also  art. 
I'rniFioATioN  (Kg\'ptian),  ft  V.  4. 

"'  Hpo  above,  ft  11.  a.  ^"  Moret,  Rituel,  pp.  7,  42. 

21  Krman.  Hamlhook,  p.  46;  Moret,  Rituel,  pp.  36 IT.,  167. 

'■'i  '  Her'  in  thf>  actiial  InHcriptinn  <)uuted,  as  the  divinity  in 
qucHlion  Is  ^latljor. 
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his  beauty,'  1  and  '  perfonninp:  the  ceremonies  for  him  with  the 
two  arms.' 2 

(c)  Another  duty  of  the  priests  was  to  carry  in  procession  the 
image  of  the  divinity,  placed  in  a  boat-shaped  shrine,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  festival. 3 

2.  The  temple  priests,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
appellations  pr<>i>het,  father  of  the  j^od,  and  weeby 
wliich  denoted  their  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  bore  a 
number  of  titles,^  many  of  which  convey  very  little 
meaning  to  us  or  are  quite  unintelligible.  These 
additional  titles  denote  special  administrative  or 
special  religious  functions.* 

{a)  Scribe  of  the  temple. — A  very  important  functionary  in 
each  phyle  was  the  scribe  of  the  temple,  who,  durinj;  his  term 
of  office,  kept  all  the  temple  accounts  and  made  all  the  entries 
in  the  temple  day-book. 6    He  was  certainly  of  priestly  rank. 7 

(h)  Lector  {hry-lih). — There  were  'ordinary  lectors' (firi/7t'-/i/> 
'.sjMj;  and  a  'chief  lector'  (hry-lib  hry-dld',)  on  the  temple  staff.^ 
The  chief  lector  was  on  the  jjernianent  staff ;  ordinary  lectors 
were  members  of  the  rotating'  phylje.S 

(i.)  The  chief  lector  ranked  third  on  the  staft  nf  the  Middle 
Kingdom  temple  of  Anubis  at  Illahun,  only  the  phylarch  cominy 
lietween  him  and  the  superintendent  of  the  temple,  i.e.  the 
high-priest.  lO  Tlie  otfice  of  high-priest  was  often  combined  with 
that  of  lector  or  chief  lector. n 

(ii.)  The  priestly  grade  of  the  ordinary  lectors  seems  generally 
to  have  been  that  of  we'ebA'^    A  lector  could  also  be  a  phylarch. l^ 

(iii.)  The  duty  of  the  lector  was  to  recite  the  formulse,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  which  the  rites  in  the  temples  were 
performed. 1-* 

(iv.)For  the  lector  asamortuary  priest  see  under§  XIV.(c);  as 
a  magician,  see  art.  Magic  (Egyptian),  §  9,  and  Gardiner,  PSBA 
xxxix.  [1917]  31 ;  as  a  physician,  see  under  §  XVI. 

(c)  Dancers  and  musicians. — Probably  male  as  well  as  female 
dancers  and  musicians  were  attached  to  all  temples  ;16  they 
seem  to  have  figured  especially  at  festivals.  ^6  In  the  Middle 
Kingdom  many  of  them  were  foreigners — chiefly  Aamu — i*^  and 
perhaps  slaves. i** 

(d)  Door-keepers,  etc. — The  temple  staff  included  minor  func- 
tionaries such  as  door-keepera  and  sweepers.^^  In  tlie  temple  of 
Anubis  at  Illahun  these  were  permanent  functionaries,  not 
members  of  phyljB.20  But  a  temple  door-keeper  could  be  a 
wi'eb  and  a  second  prophet  of  the  endowment  of  the  altar.'-* 

XIV.  The  mortuary  PRIESTS.~The  cult  of 
the  dead  in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  the 
gods  (see  above,  §  XIII.).  The  officiants  most  com- 
monly represented  aa  performing  the  services 
required  by  the  dead  bear  the  titles  *^a-servant,' 
*embalmer,'  'lector/  'chief  lector/  'treasurer  of 
the  god,'  sem,  imy-khant. 

1  Cf.  Moret,  Rituel.  p.  55. 

2  Kamal,  Annates  da  Service,  xv.  213;  Lange-Schafer,  no. 
20359.  For  further  descriptions  of  the  priest's  daily  duties  see 
Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii.  664  ;  Lange-Schafer,  nos.  20359, 
20530  ;  cf.  Schafer,  Die  Mysterien  des  Osiris  in  Abydos,  pp.  18, 
19  with  note  1. 

3  Erman,  Life,  p.  275 f.,  Handbook,  p.  49 f. ;  cf.  Griffith,  SiHt 
and  DSr  Ri/eh,  pi.  6,  line  274  f.  =Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  i.  540  f. 
(see  also  iii.  622). 

*  See  M.  A.  Murray,  Index  of  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  London,  190S;  Lange-Schafer,  i.,  ii. ;  Legrain, 
Statues  et  statiwttes,  i.-iii. ;  Stolk,  p.  35flf.  ;  Wreszinski,  Die 
Hohenpriester  des  Amon;  Chassinat,  Annates  dn  Service,  xvi. 
193  ff.  ;  A.  H.  Gardiner  and  A.  E.  P.  Weigall,  A  Topographical 
Catalogue  of  the  Private  Tombs  of  Thebes,  London,  1903,  p.  43  f. 

fi  E.p.,  Schafer,  Priestergraber  .  .  .  won  Totentempcl  des  Ne- 
User-Re',  p.  34  (Schafer's  explanation  is  wrong;  'Inhtp  was,  of 
course,  superintendent  of  the  fishers  and  fowlers  on  the  temple 
estates);  Ennan,  Life,  p.  291 ;  Grirtith,  S'irtf  and  Dir  Rifeh,  pi. 
7  ;  Borchardt,  ZX  xxxvii.  94,  xl.  114. 

6  Borchardt,  Zl  xxxvii.  94. 

7  E.g.,  Griffith,  S(uf  and  D€r  Rifeh,  pi.  7  ;  Legrain,  Statues 
et  statuettes,  \.  no.  42078,  e. 

8  Borchardt,  ZX  xxxvii.  94  ;  Griffith,  Hieratic  Papyri,  pi.  x. 
note  on  line  2  ;  Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir^  iii.  pi.  xxiii.  2. 

9  Borchardt,  ZJi  xxxvii.  94. 
10/6. 

11  §  VIII.  3  (b). 

12  Erman,  Life,  p.  294  with  note  1 ;  Sethe,  Urbiinden,  iv.  470 ; 
Wreszinski,  p.  11 ;  Erman,  ZA  xvii.  72. 

13  Wreszinski,  p.  11. 

1*  Erman,  Life,  pp.  289,  294;  Sethe,  Vrkunden,  iv.  261 
(=- Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  ii.  239);  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,!. 
506,  iv.  9.^8  D ;  H.  Junker,  Die  St^mdenwachen  in  den  Osiris- 
mysterien,  Vienna,  lillO,  pp.  5.  .^3,  33,  passim  ;  cf.  Blackman, 
Rock  Tombs  of  Meir,  ii.  pi.  ix.,  iii.  29,  32,  pi.  xxii.  f. 

15  E.g.,  Lange-Schafer,  no.  20026  ;  Griffith,  Hieratic  Papyri, 
p.  59ff. ;  Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir,  ii.  24;  Davies- 
Gardiner,  p.  94  ff. ;  N.  de  G.  Davies,  The  Rock  Tombs  of  El- 
Amnrna,  London,  1903-08,  i.  31,  pL  xiii. ;  see  also  under§  VI.  4, 
§  VIL  2f. 

iti  Griffith,  Hieratic  Papyri,  p.  59  ff.  i"^  lb.  p.  60. 

18  lb.  pis.  xii.  line  10,  xiii.  line  15,  xxx.  line  35. 

19  Capart,  Bulletin  critique  des  religions  de  I'Egypte,  190k, 


p.  39. 
■20  Borchardt,  ZX  xxxvii.  94. 


21  Sethe,  Vrkunden,  iv.  30. 


(a)  Ka-servant  (i^m-fcj).— The  Aa-servant  was  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  services  (daily  or  periodical)  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  dead  in  the  tomb-chapel  or  *  house  of  the  ka,'  1 
as  was  the  prophet,  or  'servantof  the  god,"  for  those  performed 
on  behalf  of  a  divinity  in  a  temple;'^  and  the  same  methods 
were  employed  to  secure  the  services  of  both. 3  The  daily  or 
periodical  senMces  consisted  mainly  in  the  pouring  out  of  liba- 
tions, the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  presentation  of  offerings 
of  food  and  drink  to  the  deceased. ■*  *  It  is  a  man'«  irt-priest,' 
says  pefaihap,  '  who  maintains  his  possessions  ('ifjwt)^  and  hia 
offerings.'  •" 

(i.)  Not  unnaturally  Aa-servanta  were  on  the  staff  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos  7  and  of  Anubis  at  Illahun  ;  8  but  the 
impression  gained  from  the  majority  of  texts  is  that  the  ka- 
servants  formed  an  organization  distinct  from  the  temple 
priesthood,  as  did  the  choachytce  (xooxvrat)  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period. 9 

(ii.)  The  choachytiv  (  =  Egyp.  u^fy-miv,  *  water-offerer')  10  ful- 
filled in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods  the  same  functions 
as  the  fca-servants  in  earlier  times.  They  were  responsible  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  tombs  and  for  the  safety  of  the  mummies 
within  them.ll  As  their  name  shows,  one  of  their  chief  duties 
was  to  pour  out  libations  to  the  dead, 12  the  ancient  funerary 
olfering  having  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a  periodical 
libation  accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  the  prescribed 
formul£B.i3 

(iii.)  Like  the  choachytce, ^^  the  Aa-servants  were  divided  into 
phyla), 15  and  were  under  the  direction  of '  superintendents '  and 
'  inspectors.'  16 

(iv.)  Judging  from  the  determinatives  of  Ji^m-iv-k)  (Aa-servants) 
in  Seihe,  Urkunden,  i.  11  ff.,  36  (cf.  27  f.),  the  Aa-servants,  in 
the  old  Kingdom  at  least,  seem,  like  the  choachytie,^^  to  have 
been  of  both  sexes. 

(v.)  Both  fca-priests  and  choachytce  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
posing of  their  offices  and  the  attached  emoluments  by  will  (or 
deed  of  transference)  or  by  sale.i^  in  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom 
documents  it  is  sometimes  stipulated  that  the  fca-servants  are 
not  to  dispose  of  the  endowments  by  sale  or  by  will  (imyt-pr)'^^ 
to  any  people,  but  are  to  transmit  them  (of  course  with  their 
attendant  responsibilities)  to  their  children. 2t  Or,  again,  the 
Aa-servant  is  to  choose  one  particular  son  as  his  heir,  and  that 
son  in  his  turn  is  to  do  the  same. 21 

(b)  Embatmer. — Theembalnier  (i/'O  is  a  familiar  figure  from 
the  earliest  times  in  the  representations  of  funerals  and  other 
mortuary  ceremonies. 22  The  laboratory  in  which  he  exercised 
his  art  was  called  the  '  place  of  purification  '  {w'bt),-^  or  *  good 
house," 24  or,  more  fully,  the  'place  of  purification  of  the  good 
house.' 25 

(i.)  From  the  inscriptions  accompanying  a  series  of  scenes  in 
the  tomb-chapel  of  Pepi'onkh  at  Meir,-''  the  embalmers  in  that 
locality  seem,  like  the  paraschistie  and  taHcheutce  of  Graco- 
Roman  times,  to  have  formed  an  organization  or  gild  of  their 
own  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  'inspectors'  (sf^d-  wt) 
and  a  superintendent  (i7ny-r\  2vt).  In  the  temple  of  Anubis  at 
illahun,  however,  each  phyle  of  priests  appears  to  have  con- 
tained one  embalmer,27  who  therefore  must  have  been  at  least  a 
we'eb. 

(ii.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods  the  embalmers  were 
called  paraschistce  {irapaax'-o-Tai)  and  tancheutce  {japix^vTai), 
the  former  making  the  necessary  incisions,  etc.,  in  the  corpse, 
the  latter  carrying  out  the  embalming  and  wrapping. 28    At 


1  See  A.  M.  Blackman,  in  Joum.  of  Egyptian  Archaeology, 
iii.  [1916]  250  ff. 

2  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  73  f. 

3Cf.  Sethe,  Urkutuien,'\.  25  with  i.  11  f.,  36  f.,  and  see  Griffith, 
5iuf  and  Der  Rifeh,  pi.  (i,  line  269  ff. ;  Newberry,  Beni  Hasan, 
i,  pi.  XXV.  line 86 ff. ;  Erman,  Life,p.S-23t.,  Handbook,  p.  123  f.  ; 
Peet,  Annals  of  Archteotofiy  and  Anthropology,  vii.  81ff.  ; 
Egyptian  Stelae  in  Brit.  Mus.,  i.  pi.  54  ;  see  also  §  IX.  i. 

•1  Newberry,  Beni  Hasan,  i.  pi.  xxv.  line  84  ff. ;  A.  Moret, 
Comptes  rendus  des  stances  de  t Acad^ynie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres,  Paris,  1914,  p.  543;  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  73  ff.; 
Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir,  ii.  pi.  x.,  iii.  pis.  xxi. -xxiii. 

5  Or  perhaps  'repasts'  (H.  Grapow,  ZX  xlvii.  106,  note  37); 
but  see  Simihe.  B  240. 

6  Griffith,  Siut  ""^  Dir  Rifeh,  pi.  6,  line  269. 

7  Lange-Schafer.  i.  no.  20093,  ii.  no.  20748. 

8  Borchardt,  ZX  xl.  114.  9  Otto.  i.  99  ff. 

10  Griffith,  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  pp.  16,  55.  note  5. 

11  Otto,  i.  100.  12  lb.  i.  99-101. 

13  See  Blackman,  in  Joum.  of  E'jyptian  Archaeology,  iii.  33. 

14  Otto,  i.  103  f.  15  Sethe,  Vrkunden,  i.  13  f.,  36. 
16  Murray,  Index  of  Names  and  Titles  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  pi. 

xxiii. 

17  Otto,  i.  102 ;  Griffith-Wilcken.  ZX  xlv.  104. 

18  Sethe,  Vrkxmden,  i.  12.  36  ;  Griffith-Wilcken,  ZX  xlv.  103  ff. 

19  'Imyt-pr  also  means  'deed  of  transference'  (see  Griffith, 
Hieratic  Papyri,  p.  29 f.). 

20  Sethe,  Vrkunden,  i.  12,  3r.. 

21  Griffith,  Sii(t  and  Dir  Rifeh,  pi.  6,  line  272. 

-^  E.g.,  Lepsius,  ii.  pis.  4f.,  25,  35,  1016;  Blackman,  Rock 
Tombs  of  Meir,  iii.  pis.  xvii.,  xxiii.  2. 

23  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  45,  note  3. 

24  Lange-Schafer,  nos.  2008S,  20457  ;  F.  LI.  Griffith,  Stories  of 
the  High  Priests  of  Memphis,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  29. 

25  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  45,  note  3. 

26  See  Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir,  L  6  ;  Davies-Gardiner, 
p.  45,  note  4. 

27  Borchardt.  Zl  xxxvii.  94.  28  otto,  i.  105  ff. 
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Memphis  they  and  the  choachyUx  were  united  in  one  large  group 
and  their  functions  were  interchangeable.! 
For  the  embalmer's  impersonation  of  Anubis  see  §  VI.  2. 

(c)  Chif/ lectors  and  lectors.— These  figure  as  prominently  in 
the  funerary  as  in  the  temple  ser\-ice9.  As  mortuary  officiants 
their  duty  was  to  direct  the  ritual  of  the  embalmer's  workshop 
and  of  the  tomb-chapel,  and  to  recite  the  accompanying 
formula.  The  functions  of  the  lector  and  embalmer  were  not 
sharply  differentiated.  Thus  a  chief  lector  is  described  as  being 
*  over  the  mysteries  of  the  good  house,'  2  and  an_  ordinary 
lector  is  entitled  *  Anubis  in  the  good  house,  chief  of  the 
lectors 'S  or  '  treasurer  of  the  god,  .\nubis  the  embalmer.' * 

This  explains,  perhaps,  why  Diodoruscallsthe  chief  embalmer 
a  scribe,  ypaii^Larev^,^  and  why  the  Greek  rendering  of  hry-Iib, 
'  lector,'  is  rapix^vrri^,  '  embalmer.'  6 

(d)  '  Treasurer  0/  the  god.'— The  presence  of  a  functionary 
bearing  this  title  at  funerary  ceremonies  "^  is  a  legacy  from  the 
time  when  they  were  performed  for  the  Pharaoh  only.8  'The 
'treasurer  of  the  god  '  was  closely  associated  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  precious  commodities  ^  such  as  turquoise, ^o  the  produce 
of  Byblos  and  Punt,li  stone  from  Hammaniat  for  monuments,!'^ 
incense,  etc.,  from  the  Sudan  ;  "  he  would  naturally,  therefore, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  royal  obsequies,  for  he  would 
have  to  supplv  many  of  the  articles  required  for  the  embalming 
and  burial  of  the  king.  'Treasurer  of  the  god,'  as  a  mortuary 
title,  could  be  combined  with  those  of  *  lector '  and  '  -Anubis  the 
embalmer.' i-* 

(e)  Sem-prient.-The  funerary  officiant  with  this  title  repre- 
sents, of  course,  the  high-priest  of  Ptah  of  Memphis. 15  That 
ecclesiastic  naturally  pronounced  the  offering  fornmla.te  and 
I'urned  incense  and  offered  libation, i'  at  the  burial  of  a 
Memphite  king.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  sem  was  the  chief 
ofliriant  in  the  '  Opening  of  the  Mouth '  IS— a  rite  originally  per- 
formed, perhaps,  on  royal  statues, ly  and  therefore  in  early  times 
a  function  of  the  Memphite  high-priest  in  his  capacity  of  chief 
artificer,  wr  1}TP  hinwl  (lit.  *  great  in  directing  the  craftsmen  ').-" 

(/)  Iwy-khant  iimy-bnt).— This  priest  is  frequently  figured 
in  representations  of  funerarv  ceremonies,  especially  those  of 
the  Middle  and  New  Kingdom's. 21  Sethe^  thinks  that  f7n;/-Jjif 
means  '  festival  priest.'  Connected  with  the  Osiris  cult  at 
Abydos  there  was  a  'great  (?/ii/-i'/ian( '  who  was  also  entitled 
'  prophet '  and  *  great  wc'eh.'  ^ 

XV.  Priests  op  the  REroNiifO  king.— The 
we'eb  priests  and  prophets  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  ^* 
•were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
priesthood.     We  also  meet  with  them  later.''' 

XVI.  Priests  as  doctors.— The  professions 
of  physician  and  priest  {weeb  or  lector)  were  often 
combined.* 

A  we'eb  who  is  also  a  physician  (sijmw)  pronounces  the  sacri- 
ficial victim  pure.-*^  Priests  of  the  goddess  Sakhmet  were 
regarded  as  especially  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine. 28  The 
business  of  the  priest  of  Sakhmet  depicted  with  cattle  in  a 
•ceiie  in  the  tomb-chapel  of  a  Cusite  nomarch  at  Meir^  was  thus 
evidently  to  decide  whether  they  were  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes 
or  not.  There  was  apparently  a  medical  school  at  Sais  attached 
to  the  temple  of  Neith.    It  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Darius 

1  Otto,  1.  105-107.  '  Lange-Schafer,  no.  20088. 

'  lb.  no.  204.'-)7. 

*  lb.  no.  '20538,  I.  d,  line  3 ;  see  also  §  VI.  s.         »  Otto,  i.  106. 

«  Grifflth.  Demotic  Papyri,  iii.  122,  note  S. 

"^  E.g.,  Blackman,  Rock  Tortibs  0/  Meir,  iii.  pi.  xxiii.  2; 
Newberry,  Daii  Haaan,  i.  pis.  xx.,  xxxv. 

«  C'f.  §111.  I,  and  see  Uavies-Oardiner,  pp.  55,  8". 

»  Emian,  hife,  p.  98.  '»  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  I.  342. 

"  /ft.  §8  351,  361.  12 /ft.  §8  297 fJ.,  388.  '» /ft.  S  33(1. 

1*  Ijinge-Schiifer,  li.  no.  20538,  I.  d,  line  8;  see  also  Otto,  i. 
105. 

15  See  Griffith,  StortMo/(A«fli'jA/'rtM(»o/W«npAur,  p.  SfT. ; 
Stolk.p.  35. 

1*  E.g.,  Newberrv,  l''eni  Tlagan,  1.  pis.  xvii.,  xxxv. ;  Davlcs- 
Gartiiner,  n.  21  ;  (irillllh,  Siiit  afui  Dtr  R{feh,  pi.  2. 

"  E.g.,  Blackman,  Rock  Tombt  of  Heir,  i.  pi.  ill. ;  Junker, 
Stundjgnteaehen,  p.  6. 

1*  I>avie«-Gar<iiner,  p.  50;  Budge,  The  Rook  0/ Opening  thf 
Mmtth,  1.  155 fT.;  cf.  Schiifer,  Die  Mysterien  des  Osirie  in 
AbpfloK,  p.  18. 

i»  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  67  ;  nee  |  III.  1. 

u Stolk.p.  18;  seen  III.  i. 

1  E.a.,  Blackman,  /(m*  Tombt  0/  Mtir,  ill.  22,  33,  pis.  xlv., 
xxiil.  2;  Davle»,  The  Rock  Tnmba  ol  Deir  el.flehram,  ii.  pi. 
vil.  ;  Davles-Oardlner,  pp.  52,  54  ;  Davles,  Five  Theban  Tonthfi, 
I/>ndon,  1013,  pi.  vl.  ;  Borchardt,  GraUUnkmal  des  Konigs 
Sa;huTf,  II.  pi.  18. 

«  Ap.  Borcharflt,  flrabdenkmal  des  Kunigt  ^a',\tu.rf',  11.  ftfl. 

"  Ijinge-Rchalnr,  II.  no.  'Jil5U.  See  also  K.  DyrolT  and  B. 
Pftrtncr,  Aegyptinche  (Jrabtiteine  und  Denksleine  atin  mtd. 
denUrhen  Sammlunqen,  Munich,  1902-04,  II.  '10.,  pi.  II.  =  \V.  K. 
Cnini    rSRA  xvi.  |1HIH)  I32f. 

M  Krnian,  lAfe,  p.  200. 

»  Eg.,  Bernhardt.  ZX  xxxvil.  04. 

'"See  art.  MAOlclKgyptlan],  vol.  vill.  p.  208*  ;  Kamfil,  ,4iiim(« 
du  Sertiiee.  XV.  244. 

"  J.  K.  ^uilM^II,  The  Kam^ueum,  I/Omlon,  IKIKl,  pi.  xxxvl. 

3*  Wrmxinnkl,  Iter  t'apynis  Httert,  I/elpxig,  1913,  I.  99,  2f. 

»  niackman./f'xt  I'omiji  0/  Heir,  III.  pi.  fil. 


by  a  '  chief  prophet  of  Neith '  who  was  also  styled  '  great  in 
medicine '  (tor  sim).^  In  a  PtoU-m.-uc  bilingual  an  embalmer, 
TttptxffVT^s,  is  termed  syn,  'physician,'  in  the  Demotic  version. - 

XVII.  Priests  as  magicians.  —  See  art. 
Magic  (Egyptian),  vol.  viii.  p.  268  ;  supplemented 
by  A.  H.  Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxix.  31  ff. 

XVIII.  Priests  as  ji'DGES.—Vriests  acted  in 
this  capacity  in  the  New  Kingdom.  Of  a  board 
{knbt)  of  ten  judges  who  sat  on  one  day,  six  were 
prophets  (including  the  high-priest  of  Amun,  who 
presided),  and  three  jcc'efe-priests.  Only  one,  a 
scribe,  was  a  layman.' 

XIX.  Purification  and  purity  of  priests. 
— See  art.  PURIFICATION  (Egyptian),  §  V.  7. 

XX.  Clothing,  etc.,  of  priests.— See  art. 
Purification  (Egyptian),  §  V.  7  (7),  (A). 

XXI.  The  priesthood  as  a  civil  function. 
— The  higher  priestly  offices  were  .sometimes 
evidently  ci^-il  appointments ;  i.e.,  the  holders  of 
them  were  not  professional  priests.* 

Defaihap,  e.g.,  a  Middle  Kingdom  ruler  of  the  Lycopolite 
nome  and  therefore  ipso  facto  hifxh-priest  (superintendent  of 
the  prophets  of  the  local  divinity),^  cannot  have  exercised  his 
priestly  functions  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  career,  as  he 
was  resident  governor  of  the  newly  acquu-ed  territory  in  the 
Sudan,  the  administrative  centre  of  which  w.is  the  modern 
Kerma.6  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  local  prince  like  Ameny  of 
Beni  Ifasan,  who,  in  "addition  to  being  very  active  as  civil 
administrator  of  the  nome,  went  on  military  and  mining  expedi- 
tions."^ Similarly  Seti,  an  important  otticial  in  the  reign  of 
Ramesses  ii.,  combined  with  a  number  of  important  civu  and 
military  appointments  several  priesthoods,  which  must  surel,v 
have  been  sinecures. 8  Cf.  also  the  case  of  Peteesi,  a  busy  civil 
servant  of  the  Saitic  age,  to  whom  was  assigned  'the  share  of 
the  prophet  of  Amun  of  Teuzoi  and  his  ennead  of  deities,*  but 
who,  apparently,  never  once  officiated  in  this  capacity.* 

The  offices  of  sem,  'son  whom  he  loves,'  and  *:*»J(?),  in  the 
cjise  of  Ikhernofret,  were  practically  civil  appoititiuentSj  and 
were  doubtless  only  temporarily  held  by  him  in  his  capacity  of 
special  envoy  and  representative  of  the  king;  10  he  was,  as  we 
can  see  froni  his  titles,ii  not  a  professional  priest.  The  same 
m.ay  be  said  of  Sehetepihre' ;  12  also  of  Menthhotp,13  who,  thoug'h 
he  "bore  several  priestly  titles, i*  wa-s  vizier  and  chief  justiceTl* 
and  held  several  other  posts  of  secular  administration. 

LiTERATt^RK.— This  hos  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  AVLVf  ARD  M.  BLACKMAN. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Greek)  (iepeiJj, 
Upaa.,  Upuavvri). — I.  General  characteristics. — The 
Greeks  did  not  possess  a  priesthood,  in  t  lie  sense 
of  a  sacred  caste  or  class  of  men  through  whose 
medium  alone  the  gods  could  be  appniached. 
Priests  and  priestesses  existed  everywhere  among 
them  in  great  numbers,  but  their  signilicance  is 
quite  other  than  that  of  a  sacred  order,  such  as 
was  seen  among  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
in  Greece  also  considerable  traces  of  ideas  of  a 
kind  that  mi' lit  have  led  to  similar  hierarchic 
institutions.  I'or  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
the  idea  that  certain  individuals  or  classes  of 
people  possessed  some  inherent  capacity  for  par- 
ticular sacred  functions — that  women,  e.g.,  were 
tlie  chosen  medium  of  communication  between 
gods  and  men  at  certain  oracular  seats,  or  that 
some  men  possessed  iiilierent  man  tic  jiowers,  and 
the  like  :  out  this  does  not  greatly  alVect  tlie 
general  Hellenic  attitude,  which  was  on  the  whole 
to  refu.so  to  delino  any  department  of  life  as  tabu, 
hut  on  the  contrary  to  throw  open  nil  its  possi- 
bilities to  any  and  every  individual  claiming  the 
name  of  citizen.     This  is  true  also  of  the  Homeric 

1  Schiifer,  ZX  xxxvii.  72  ff. 

2  (Jritflth-Wilckon,  ZX  xlv.  107 

>  lirnian,  zX  xvil.  72;  see  also  Breasted,  Ane.  Records, 
Hi.  (14  t. 

4  Sec  Krman,  Li/e,  p.  292. 

5  Orilllth,  Siii(  arul  Dfr  Rt/rh,  pi.  6. 
B  O.  A.  Ileisnir,  ZX  Iii.  (lOHl  •'■I- 

'Newberry,  Beni  Hasan,  I.  210.;  llrvasted,  Anc.  Records, 
1.  51(1  (T. 

»  Ilreaslod,  Anc.  Records,  111.  54'i 

»  IJrimth,  neninlic  I'apyri,  Iii.  K'2,  84,  02. 

1"  Hchafcr,  Die  Mysterien  des  Osiris  in  Abydnn,  pp.  10, 15, 18ff. 
1'  III.  p.  in.  "  I.«ngeScliiilor,  11.  no.  20638. 

13  /ft.  no,  ■.;n539.  1*  lb.  Bide  i.  lines  13-17. 

i>  lb.  side  I.  line  1. 
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poems,  which,  while  admitting  the  claim  of,  e.g.f 
Kalchas  to  special  mantic  endowment  {II.  i.  72), 
and  indicating  the  high  honour  in  which  priests  of 
various  deities  were  held  {II.  v.  78  :  Oebs  5'  ujs  riero 
dri/j.(f}  ;  of.  xvi.  605),  exhibit  Nestor  sacrificing  to 
Athene  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons  only,  no 
priest  being  mentioned,  and  none,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  finding  any  place  in  the  ceremony  {Od.  iii. 
430  f.).  This  accords  with  the  facts  of  historical 
times.  Priests  and  priestesses  alike  throughout 
the  Greek  world  enjoy  considerable  social  and 
civic  distinction,  wliich  tends  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  as  Greek  civilization  develops, 
yet  Isocrates  can  say,  with  but  slight  exaggera- 
tion, that  any  man  might  be  a  priest  (ii.  7  :  Uri 
^atnXelav  ibcriref)  Upuiffvvqv  iravrbs  dvdpds  dvat 
vofii^ovaLv). 

Whatever  may  have  been,  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages 
below  the  historical  horizon,  the  relations  existing  between 
priest,  king,  and  community,  in  historical  times  the  priesthood, 
like  everything  else,  has  had  to  submit  to  the  all-embracing 
sway  of  the  idea  of  the  State,  and  has  become  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  secularized  and  is  regarded  almost  purely 
from  the  politico-social  point  of  view.  This  is  clearly  and 
emphatically  asserted  not  only  in  regard  to  the  administrative 
activities  of  the  priest,  but  also  in  regard  to  his  purely  sacer- 
dotal functions  (^schin.  iii.  IS :  StSa^ta  6*  vjua?  npCiTOv  inl  rdv 
irapa-So^iiiv,  olov  Tou?  lepei?  icai  tiis  tepei'as  vircuSui'ou?  clcai 
Kektvei  o  fd/ios,  icai  otvAAtjjSStji'  airavra^  Kal  ^upW  exao^ouc  Kara 
(Tufta,  Tous  Ta  ytpa.  Xafifidvovra^  koI  tA?  ev>;a?  virep  vpiOiv  Trpbs 
Tov?  fleou?  WiYOneVovy,  xai  ov  fiovov  tSi'a  oAAo  icai  Koivfj  tA  yeVTj ; 
cf.  Dem.  in  Tfeair,  116;  Plut.  Qurest.  Gr.  38).  Only  the  actual 
sacred  rites  which  priests  perform  escape  from  this  secular 
control,  simply  because,  being  traditional,  they  dated  from  an 
age  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  historical  State  itself,  and 
owed  much  of  their  force  to  that  very  fact.  Hence  the  so- 
called  leges  sacrcB  are  found  to  be  confined  to  regulations 
touching  qualifications  for  office,  priests'  perquisites,  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  ceremonies,  etc. — just  such  details  as 
fell  to  be  regulated  in  connexion  mth  purely  secular  offices; 
they  teach  us  nothing  of  the  details  of  ritual.  In  this  sense, 
then,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  describe  the  Greek  priest  as  in  some 
sort  a  State  official.  The  ultimate  authority  in  a  question 
concerning  to.  lepd  is  not  a  synod  of  priests,  but  the  council  and 
the  assembly  (Ar.  Ath.  Pol.  43).  i 

The  Greek  priest  or  priestess,  then,  is  one  who 
is  charged  witn  certain  specific  religious  functions 
or  ritual  acts,  directed  godwards,  in  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  the  State,  either  as  a  whole  or 
through  its  organic  groups  {genteSy  phratries, 
families,  etc.),  is  vitally  interested.  These 
functions,  based  as  they  were  mainly  upon  a 
traditional  ritual,  demanded  a  certain,  often  a 
high,  degree  of  professional  or  technical  know- 
ledge, just  as  did  many  other  departments  of 
civic  life  ;  the  priest  is  simply  one  who  is  *  skilled 
in  the  rules  of  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  purification.' ^ 
Practically,  therefore,  the  iepei/s  implied  the  ex- 
istence ol  a  temple  or  some  form  of  holy  place 
dedicated  to  the  particular  deity  in  whose  service 
he  ministered.  For  the  Greek  priest  was  always 
the  servant  of  a  particular  deity,  and  that  at  a 
particular  shrine,^  and  at  none  other.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  priest  with  a  general  com- 
petence of  sacerdotal  functions  at  any  and  every 
shrine,  or  as  minister  to  any  and  every  deity, 
simply  by  virtue  of  his  priestliood  as  such.  For 
there  was  in  fact  no  general  or  universally  applic- 

1  This  is  true  even  in  cases  where  reference  was  made  to  an 
oracle,  for  such  reference  could  be  made,  in  a  matter  of  State, 
only  by  properly  accredited  representatives ;  nor  was  su(_h 
reference  absolutely  essential,  though  it  was  in  harmony  with 
Hellenic,  and  especially  Athenian,  sentiment  to  refer  such 
matters  to  Apollo  (cf.  Plat.  Rep.  427  0  :  oSto?  yap  S^ttou  6  Oehi 
Trepi  Ta  Toiavra  irao-if  avSpiitnoi^  Trdrpio?  c^JTyTjTJJs  €f  ^eo'a>  Tijy  yijs 
€7ri  ToO  ofx^aXov  xa^fievo?  e^TTyeiTac). 

2  Stob.   Eel.   Elk.,  ed.  Gaisford,  ii.  652  :  tov  ydp  iepe'a  elvat 

Selv    eix7T€ipov  fOftuH'  riov    irep'i.  0va'Ca<;  Ka.1  ei»>;as,    «at  Ko-Bapnovi;, 

(cat  i5pu<rei9  ital  navra  ra  Toiavra.    Perhaps  the  best  definition 

is  given  in  Plato,  Pol.  290  C  :  »tai  fxrjv  koI  to  rdv  tepe'uf  av  yeVos, 
tlis  TO  vo/Lttuof  ^ijcrt,  irapd  nep  tj/xwc  5(opedc  Oeot^  &ia.  6va^iCiV 
f7ri<rrqfj.6v  eart  Kara  vovv  efcctVoi?  iwpettrSat,  irapd  Be  eKetytov 
rjp.iv  evxo-t^  KTijcriv  ayaOiov  a'i.Tr)(Ta<r9ai'  TauTa  &e  SiaKOVOv  T<\tTjs 
icTTt  TTOV  fiopia  a.fx<i>6Tepa. 

3  Cf.  Plat.  Laws,  759  A :  Xiyiapcv  pev  5ij  toIs  peu  iepots 
ycuiKopovi  T€  Kol  tfpea^  xal  ifpeia^  Sfiv  yCyvea^at.  Large  temples 
would  have  more  than  one  priest,  but  one  was  the  rule ;  cf. 
Diod.  i.  73.  5  ;  ov  ydp,  wa-rrep  napa  rots 'EAAijcrtf,  els  diojp  rj  p.Ca 
yyinj  -njy  ieptatrvt^v  TTapfi\i)4<(i',    kt\. 


able  use  or  style  of  worship,  notwithstanding  the 
large  common  element  in  the  manner  of  making 
prayers  and  ofierings.^ 

The  existence  of  a  priesthood,  however,  by  no 
means  abrogated  the  religious  functions  exercised 
by,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  demanded  from, 
laymen,  such  as  magistrates  of  the  State,  heads  of 
families  or  other  organic  groups  within  the  State. 
It  was,  in  fact,  hardly  possible  to  say  where  the 
layman  stopped  or  the  priest  began.  Nor,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  did  the  holding  of  a  priesthood 
necessarily  involve  the  surrender  of  all  other 
occupations  and  interests  on  the  part  of  the  priest. 
Certainly  this  was  not  the  case  with  many  of 
precisely  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
priesthoods.  In  this  respect  there  seemed,  indeed, 
some  room  for  improvement,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
civic  organization,  and  Aristotle  proposes  that  one 
and  the  same  individual  citizen  shall  assume 
successively  the  functions  of  soldier,  statesman, 
and  priest,  according  to  his  time  of  life — the 
priesthood  thus  tending  to  be  regarded  as  a  digni- 
fied sinecure  for  men  no  longer  able  to  serve  the 
State  in  a  more  active  capacity  [Pol.  iv.  [vii.]  9.  4  f, 
=  1329  A). 

The  combination  of  sacerdotal  functions  with  royal  authority 
is  as  familiar  as  it  was  normal  in  the  ancient  world.  In  Homer 
the  king  with  his  own  hand  strikes  the  victim  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people  (II.  iii.  249  f.,  271  f.).  In  this  sense  the  king  was 
head  of  the  State  religion,  as  being  capable  of  and  responsible 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  ritual  acts  designed  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  deities  that  were  in  the  strict  sense 
national.  Thus  in  Sparta,  almost  the  only  purely  Greek  State 
retaining  monarchical  government  in  historical  times,  all  State 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  kings,  as  descendants  of  the  god 
(Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  15.  1  ;  eflnicc  yip  ffveiv  p-kv  ^aa-ikia.  TTpb  t^? 
TToXcuj?  Ta  SrfpoiTia.  S-TravTOL,  ws  dnb  Oeov  of  Ta ;  Ar.  Pol.  iii.  14.  3 
=  1285  A  :  €Ti  5c  rd  irpb?  tous  Oeov^  ajroSe'SoToi  toi?  /Sao-iAevo-tc), 
one  of  the  two  kings  holding  the  priesthood  of  Zeus  Lake- 
daimon,  the  other  that  of  Heavenly  Zeus,  with  the  usual 
perquisites  (Herod,  vi.  56;  cf.  Horn.  Od.  iv.  65).  Sometimes, 
on  the  decay  and  abolition  of  the  royal  office,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  kings  were  allowed  to  retain  these  immemorial 
sacred  functions  and  privileges,  and  even  at  times  also  the 
honorary  title  of  king  («.(?.,  Ephesus  [Strabo,  p.  633],  Cyrene 
[Herod,  iv.  161]).  Or,  again,  the  title  and  the  functions  might 
pass  to  one  or  other  of  the  republican  magistrates.  Thus  in 
Athens  the  second  archon  was  called  king  (jSao-tAeus),  and  his 
wife  queen  (fiaa-iXiwa),  both  with  religious  funntions,  the  king 
archon  superintending  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the 
Lenaian  Dionysia,  there  being  assigned  to  him,  as  Plato  says, 
'  the  most  solemn  and  most  truly  ancestral  rites  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices'  {Pol.  290  E;  cf.  Dem.  lix.  1370;  Lysias,  Aiidoc.  4 : 
av  .  .  .  AoixTT  /SacriAev;,  dAAo  n  ^  virip  r^p-Civ  koa.  di/(ria$  dvtret  ko.\ 
evx^s  eufcTai  KaTix  to.  TraTpta).^ 

Within  the  family  itself,  which  had  been  in  fact 
its  starting-point,  this  primitive  coincidence  of 
sacred  function  {dvcriat  Trdrptoi)  and  physical  or 
legal  headship  continued  undisturbed,^  and  was 
reflected  in  tne  larger  groujis,  of  phratries  and 
getites,  which  purported  to  be  merely  the  family 
*  writ  large,'  and,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  organ- 
ization within  the  State,  by  the  institution  of 
priests  of  the  particular  association,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  endowment  of  certain  of  its  members  with 
religious  functions ;  for  all  such  corporations  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  or  social  aspect, 

1  Though  traces  are  not  wanting  of  the  tendencj'  towards 
such  universalibm  or  panhellenic  use.    Cf.  Ar.  Pol.  viii.  (vi.) 

8.  2U=1322  B  :  exo/ie'iTj  6e  Taurrf^  rj  irpbs  ras  9v<ria^  a^topta-pevri 
TO.;  KOivdi  iratras,  offas  ^ij  toi?  lepevtriv  aTroSt'Stoo'ti'  6  fd/jio;,  dW 
OLTTo  T^s  KOiVT)?  ecTTias  exovcTt.  TT}v  Tip.TJv  Ka\ov(ri  &'  oi  ukv  dpxofra^ 
TOilrou?,  oi  Se  ^acnKel<;,  oi  fie  irpvrdvei^.  For  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  the  Athenian  archons  see  Ar.  A  tk.  Pol.  56-58. 

3  We  merely  mention  here  the  curious  religious  policies  found 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  Roman  age,  ruled  by  hereditary  high- 
priests,  or  by  royal  and  hierarchical  families,  sometimes  of  a 
not  very  religious  type — e.g.,  Komana  (Strabo,  pp.  559,  574). 
For  these  see  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Greek  World  under  Roman 
Sway,  London,  1890,  p.  225  f.  They,  of  course,  fall  outside  the 
purely  Hellenic  institution  here  treated,  just  as  the  deities 
worshipped  in  such  communities  were  Asiatic  in  character, 
though  called  by  Greek  names. 

3  Strictly  taken,  Plato's  language  (in  Laws,  909  D  :  iepa  juijSe 
el?  ev  i&iais  oixcais  CKT^crfltD*  Bveiv  S'  OTat*  eTrl.  vovy  Ij)  rtvi,  Trpbs 
Ta  &r)p6(ria.  itw  6v<Ttov,  koL  toi«  iepeuCTt  t«  «ol  lepet'at?  eyx^ipi^C^roj 
TO,  Puiuara,  ol?  ayi-eia  TovVtoi'  €jrt^eAf)?)  would  indicate  a  desire 
to  abolish  these  domestic  worships.  See  W.  L.  Newman, 
Poliiics  of  Aristotle,  i.,  Oxford,  1SS7,  p.  179. 
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and  had  their  special  deities,  rites,  and  religious 
observances. 

Perhaps  this  very  multiplicity  of  individuals  in- 
vested with  priestly  or  quasi-pnestly  functions  did 
as  much  as  anything  to  check  the  rise  of  a  dehnite 
priestly  class,  the  conception  of  sacerdotal  function 
being  too  inextricably  intertwined  with  that  of 
civic  life  in  general.  Undoubtedly,  also,  uiucli 
was  due  to  tlie  general  sanity  of  Greek  Institu- 
tions, from  which  it  resulted  that  the  rit«s  per- 
formed by  the  priesthood  were,  as  a  rule,  not  of 
such  sort  as  to  enthral  the  intellect  by  extravagant 
claims  to  a  specially  recondite  or  mysterious  char- 
acter. It  Avas,  in  fact,  partly  by  way  of  reaction 
against  this  somewhat  threadbare  simplicity  that 
Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries  won  such  vogue. 
A  further  powerful  factor  making  against  the  rise 
of  a  priestlj'  caste  was  the  fact  that  temple  funds 
were,  as  a  rule,  not  controlled  by  the  priests  of  the 
temple  themselves  ;  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  in- 
terpretation of  sacred  law  was  almost  entirely 
beyond  their  control,  being,  at  Athens,  in  charge 
of  a  special  secular  board  of  interpreters  {e^TTyrjTal 
[see  P.  Ehrmann,  De  iuris  sacri  interpretibtis 
Atticis,  Giessen,  1908]).  The  significance  of  the 
last  feature  can  hardly  be  overrated  in  this  con- 
nexion. It  meant  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a 
scliool  or  course  of  training  for  priesthood  could 
arise. 

2.  Qualifications  for  priesthood.— Plato,  follow- 
ing doubtless  the  universal  requirement,  lays  it 
down  for  his  ideal  State  that  a  priest  must  be 
sound  and  perfect  in  body,  and  of  pure  and 
genuine  civic  pedigree  {Laws,  759  C:  5oKiiMit;eiv  Si 
Tbv  del  Xayxdvotn-a  TrpCyrov  fiif  oXdKXrjpof  Kal  yfTiULOi', 
(ctX. ).  No  alien  could  hold  an  Atlienian  priest- 
hood or  perform  its  rites — a  rule  that  was  prob- 
ably general.' 

The  tendency  was  not  to  be  content  with  this, 
but  to  put  priesthoods  into  the  liands  of  men  of 
leisure  and  substance  (just  as,  in  Athens,  the  State 
services,  or  leitourgies,  naturally  fell  to  the  same 
class).  So  Aristotle  would  have  no  husbandman 
or  mechanic  appointed,  but  only  citizens,  who,  in 
his  scheme,  would  be  the  sole  landed  proprietors 
{Pol.  iv.  (vii.)  9.  9  =  1329  A:  oOre  yip  yeupybp  ovre 
p6.va.\iffov  Up^a  KaraffTaHoV  vTb  yd.p  tCiv  TroXirw** 
xpiTTd  Tifjiaffdai  T0U5  deoiH.  Cf.  Paus,  VII.  x.wii.  3  : 
Kord  Sd^av  yifovs  puiXurra  aipov/ievoL,  at  I'ellene  ;  D. 
604.  10  :  (iniiiffOu  Si  Ss  Ka  jj  oXifc-Xapoy  Kai  tp  5ap.iopyiai 
lUrcaTi,  at  Chalkedon).  At  Halicarnassus  the 
priestess  of  Artemis  Pergaia  must  be  of  full 
citizen  pedigree  on  both  sides  for  at  least  three 
generations  (D.  601.  6:  aarriv  i^  da-rui'  d/j.^oTipav 
iirl  Tpui  7ei'edy  yeyfvTip^i'Tjv  Kai  wpbs  narpbs  hai  t/»6s 
iniTp6t).  Good  looks  wi'ie  a  recomniemlatinn,  in 
some  cases  an  essential  (Paus.  vii.  xxiv.  4  [the 
boy  viKuy  (tdXXfi,  priest  of  Zeus  at  Aigai] ;  cf.  IX. 
X.  4  [Thebes]).  Notorious  vice  naturally  disquali- 
fied,-and  Plato  insists  upon  purity  from  the  stain 
of  blood  and  the  graver  offences.  On  the  whole, 
the  insistence  is  U))on  somewhat  external  or  fi>riiial 
qualitications,  idciitii-al  with  those  deniandcd  of 
canclidates  for  purely  secular  ollices ;  no  great 
BtresH  is  laid  on  moral,  and  none  at  all  apparently 

*  Cf.  Dem.  lix.  1369  :  *litv  &  ow  wpo<rfiKwy  avryfy  opay  (ryy 
o£(raf  ;  W.  I>ittt'n!>er(fcr,  Sptiot/e  Inneriplifmum  Gra'ranim\ 
3volii.,  I^clpziK,  18!)S-1901{hcrciilter  clU'd  on  I).,  followed  li.v  a 
nunil'cr  to  ln<l)(;at«'  llio  mntiiiii;  number  of  inHcrii>tionH  ciiiotcd), 
6t36.  8:  (iij  i(ttvai  KarapXftrttai  «(«  rb  'llpaloy  ffVw  fiyj&iyi 
(AlnorKO^);  II»to«I.  vt.  81  :  fiov\6titvov  6i  avrbv  0v«iv  in*  tou 
finiiov  o  i*pt{-(  nnrjy6ptv9,  Ao?  oxjk  oiTtov  tlvoi  (tivtf  aifT6di  0Ofiy 
— of  the  Knnrlaii  kin;;  Klcotncnen  at  the  Ilcrnlon  of  Ar^ns. 
KorciKii  culti*  and  rcliuloUM  anHorlAtionN  outborizt-d  by  dvree 
would,  one  ■iippoM'ii.  Iw  xTvifd  liy  thflr  nntivo  prkatJi  (i:f.  imcr. 
from  Prlralcun  I  A,  Wllhclni,  Jahrmhf/tf  dr.T  Oetl.  Arch.  Itml.  v. 
(\it<K)  127  :  iir«t£i)  TOW  fi^fiov  Tov  'Adtiyaiuf  Sfl5<i><c<iT0C  Tot«  Hjiofi 
fu^rotf  Twr  oAAwv  i9vt»v  r^y  fyxrifaiy  Kai  Tr}y  iipviriU  ToO  i«poii, 
utA.J). 

■  fjl.  vfvNThln.  I.  IH8 ;  gat  o  airrbt  o&roc  iy^p  i*pimrvvyfv  ftiy 
ovAr^bf  #»ow  MAifpiMrrriu,  wf  oiiK  wk  ig  rue  yifiw  Ka$api)t  rb 
VWflA,  ktA. 


on  intellectual,  qualifications.  In  regard  to  the 
last  point,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Greek 
priest  was  not  called  upon  to  deliver  ethical 
teaching  of  any  kind  or  to  handle  any  problems 
of  interpretation.'  The  case  of  the  Delphian 
priesthood  and  that  of  the  priests  of  certain  great 
oracular  healing  shrines  are  somewhat  special  and 
do  not  afl'ect  the  general  validity  of  what  is  here 
said. 

There  was  naturally  great  variety  in  the  special  qualifications 
for  priesthoods  of  the  different  cults.  These  special  qualifica- 
tions are  hardly  referable  to  general  principles.  The  hierophant 
at  Eleusis,  e.g.,  must,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  at  any  rate,  be 
celibate  ;  not  ao  the  hierophant  at  Phleious,  although  "the  latter 
mysteries  professed  to  be  based  upon  the  Eteusinian  (Paus.  u. 
xiv.  1  :  Aaju^aruf,  r)v  iOeK-r),  Kai  yvyaiKa'  Kal  TavTa  t^fy  Siafftopa 
rtjiy  'EAcuCTii'i  vo^i'^ovcri,  ra  6e  €S  avTi\y  -njy  7e\€-n}y  fKeivuv  etrriy 
es  ^linrJa■^y).  The  foremost  place  here  must  be  assigned  to  cere- 
monial purity,  especially  chastity.  In  its  strictest  form  the 
demand  is  for  absolute  \'irginity,2  the  priesthood  being  held  by 
iraifies  or  jrap^e'vot.  There  is  no  attempt  to  violate  nature,  as  in 
the  eunuch  priesthoods  of  Kybele  and  the  Kphesian  Artemis 
and  other  Asiatic  cults,  which  do  not  call  for  further  considera- 
tion here.  '  The  same  end  was  more  wisely  pursued  by  the 
selection  either  of  the  age  when  the  passions  are  yet  dormant, 
or  that  in  which  they  have  subsided '  (C.  Thirlwall,  Higt.  o/ 
Greece,  London,  1835-47,  i.  204).  Examples  are  the  priestess  of 
Herakles  at  Thespiai  (Paus.  ix.  xxvii.  6 :  ieparai  &e  avrov 
wap$eyo^  ftrr'  ay  cirtAa^p  to  xP^^*'  ttvTijr)  ;  of  Poseidon  at  Kal- 
aureia  (ib.  II.  xxxiii.  3  :  lepara  tSe  avTiZ  napBeyo^,  etrr  ay  e$  dpay 
npoiK&ri  yafxov);  of  Athene  at  Tegea  \ib.  vm.  xlvii.  3  :  Uparat. 
6e  T\i  'A0r]ya  7rot9  \p6yov  ovK  oi&a  oaoy  Tifd,  wpiy  5c  TjPiaKeiy,  koI 
oil  Trpoffu),  TTji'  iepw(njyriy).  Or,  again,  chastity  during  the  tenn 
of  office  might  be  held  sufficient,  and  this  could  be  secured  with 
care  (cf.  Plut.  de  Pyth.  orac.  20 ;  co/n'cTfTai  roy  ifputptyoy  «V  rtZ 
€;'iauT(}>  yvvaiKi  ^ij  ofiiAeti"  6ib  Kai  Trpea^vrai  eirieiKui;  tepeis 
ajroStiKyvovtri — at  the  temple  of  Misogynos  Herakles  in  Phokis). 
So  Artemis  Hymnia  in  Arcadia  was  served  by  a  priestess  o^iAi'a^ 
aySpu)v  iiToxpwi'Tw?  exot>(7a,  a  temple  legend  accounting  for  the 
change  from  a  priesthood  held  by  a  «dpi)  irap^fi-os  (Piius.  vni. 
V.  12;  cf.  what  is  told  about  the  Pythia,  Diod.  xvi.  xxvi.  6). 
Vet  another  form  of  this  qualification  is  found  in  the  condition 
that  no  woman  more  than  once  married  could  be  priestess  of 
Ge  at  Aigai  (Paus.  vii.  xxv.  13 — a  curious  lest,  by  drinking 
bull's  blood,  applied  to  candidates).  What  proportion  of  Greek 
cults  demanded  a  celibate  priesthood,  as  compared  with  those 
which  permitted  marri:ige,  is  not  known.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  requirement  of  ciiastity  stands  in  no  sort  of  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  divinity,  as  is  clear  by  comparison  of  Itr 
ii.  550,  married  priestess  of  vUhene.  and  Paus.  it.  x.  4,  virgin 
priestess  of  Aphrodite  of  Sikyon  (whose  vewKopoi  also  may  no 
more  irap'  aySpa  </»otT>)<rai).  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  necessary 
argument  from  the  sex  of  the  divinity  worshipped  to  that  of  the 
minister  (e.g..  Pans.  li.  xxxiii.  3  fwapeecos  priestess  of  PoscidonJ, 
VIII.  xlvii.  3  (boy  priest  of  Athene)). 

3.  Regulations  concerning  age. — These  were,  of 
o(mr.se,  closely  connected  witli  the  foregoing,  and 
there  is  no  general  rule.  Some  cults  demand  ripe 
age  in  their  ministers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
iirieste.sscs  (Paus.  VI.  xx.  2  ;  Trpeffjiirn^  17  (?epa7rfiiou<ra 
in  temple  of  Sosipolis  at  Olynipia).  In  many 
temples  the  priesthood  was  held  by  a  girl,  until 
she  re.ached  an  age  lor  marriage  [ih.  II.  xxxiii.  3 
[Poseidon  at  Kalaureia],  VII.  xix.  1  [Artemis 
Triklaria],  xxvi.  5  [Artemis  at  Aigcira]),  or  by  a 
boy,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty  (il).  VIII.  xlvii.  3 
[.\"thene  at  Tegea],  IX.  x.  4  [Ajiollo  at  Thebes],  X. 
xxxiv.  8  [Athene  Kranaia,  near  Elateia]).  In  such 
cases  the  functions  of  the  holder  of  the  priesthood 
must  have  been  purely  ceremonial,  carried  out 
under  the  guidance  of  a  permanent  temple  staff 
which  controlled  also  the  ailiiiinistratidii  of  the 
tcmph^  Under  such  a  .system  abuses  woiiM  be 
possible.  Hence  in  a  tiecree  of  Kos  a  sti|>iilation 
of  a  minimum  age  is  found  (Lcip:s  Grdrurum 
Sacrw,  c  titulis  coUcitw,    ed.    I.   de   Prott  anil  L. 

I  Cf.  F.  do  Coulangcs.  La  CM  antOiiie.'",  Paris,  188.'),  p.  195  : 
'  ha  doctrine  6tait  pen  do  chose ;  cVtaient  les  pratiipics  qui 
l^tAlcnl  rimportaiit.*  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  must 
have  been  a  tendencyj  especially  on  the  jiart  of  priests  of 
limited  tenure  and  priests  by  purchase,  to  lean  upon  the 
knowledge  and  cxperien<'e  of  the  pernianent  temple  staff,  just 
as  the  head  of  a  government  deparlnient  intist.  rely  upon  the 
trained  experience  of  the  civil  servi<'e.  This  in  part,  doubtless, 
explains  the  linpnrtanre  of  the  neo'-orate  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
purchase  of  priesthoods  was  In  vogue. 

'^  No  doubt  this  demand  was  reiiiforeed  by  the  idea,  in  some 
cults  at  any  rate,  ttiot  the  priestly  tuiictlon  implied  in  some 
sense  unioniffui-outrifi)  with  the  divinity.  (If.  Ar.  AU>.  I'nt.  iii.  5, 
for  the  niarriago  of  the  wife  of  the  Athenian  king  urchun  with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen,  pars  .altera,  fasc.  i.,  Leipzij,%  1906,  no. 
133) :  ^  d  5^  trpLafji^va  ^a-rat  i>7t^s  Kai  d\6K\apos  Kal  /jljj 
peurr^pa  irCJv  d^Ka'  lepdo-CTai  5k  5ia  ^lov;  cf.  135,  also 
of  Kos,  where  the  minimum  age  is  laid  down  at 
fourteen  years).  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  this 
was  not  a  matter  of  caprice,  but  that  in  many 
cases  youth,  and  sometimes  extreme  youth,  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  or  priestess  was  demanded  by 
the  cult  itself  (cf.  the  demand  for  a  irais  afxtpidaX-ns 
as  essential  in  certain  ceremonies).  Often,  no 
doubt,  the  temple  legend  would  profess  to  explain 
such  regulations,  but  these  legends  have  mostly 
perished.  Plato,  naturally,  has  no  patience  with 
all  this,  and,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  would 
have  all  priests  to  be  not  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  woukl  allow  them  to  hold  office  for  a  year  only 
(Laws,  759  D). 

4.  Modes  of  access  to  priesthood.— (a)  Inheri- 
tance.— Originally,  perhaps,  all  cults  were  family 
worships,  whether  or  not  they  were  all  cults  of 
dead  ancestors.  In  historical  times  many  cults 
which  have  come  to  be  national  are  demonstrably 
still  closely  connected  with  particular  families,^ 
which  retain  their  priesthoods  as  a  hereditary 
possession  guaranteed  by  an  appeal  to  legend. 
Some  are  perhaps  really  cases  of  blending,  so  that 
several  families  or  clans  maintain  their  representa- 
tives side  by  side,  though  not  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  hereditary  cult  officials  (cf.  Pans.  iv.  xv.  7, 
I,  xxxvii.  1). 

Such  hereditary  national  priesthoods  ran  be  seen  in  the 
making.  Thus  the  family  of  Gelo  of  Syracuse  claimed  to  be 
hereditary  hierophants  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  at  Gela 
because  their  ancestor  TeUnes  had  originally  possessed  the 
sacred  sjTiibola  (lepd)  of  the  cult  (Herod,  vii.  153).  So  Maian- 
drios  of  Samoa  proposed  to  lay  down  his  sovereignty  on  condi- 
tion of  his  family  being  allowed  to  retain  in  perpetuity  the 
priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  whose  cult  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed (lb.  iii.  142;  cf.  the  Battiadai  at  Cyrene  [ib.  iv.  161]). 
Inscriptions  furnish  examples  of  private  foundations  of  this 
type  (e.g.,  the  will  of  Epikteta  of  Thera  [CIG  ii.  2448,  §  5  :  rav 

Se  lepaT^iav  rav  M.ovaav  koli  rdv  ijpwuiv  exeVto  6  ra?  6vyaTp6>;  p.ov 
vibs  'AvBpayopa?,  ei  Se  Tt  *ta  irdO-^  o5tos,  aei  6  npea^vraTO^  (K  tou 
yei'ov';  toO  'ETri.T€A.f  I'a?— the  latter  her  daughter]). 

How  succession  was  arranged  within  the  family  itself  in  re- 
spect of  these  hereditary  priesthoods  is  not  always  clear. 
Obviously,  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  might  sometimes 
give  an  unsatisfactory  result.  An  inscription  of  Halicarnassus 
(D.  608)  shows  us  that  the  priesthood  of  Poseidnn  had  passed 
from  brother  to  brother,  thence  to  sons  of  the  eldest  brother  in 
succession  according  to  seniority,  and  so  to  sons  of  the  next 
brother,  and  back  again  to  grandsons  of  the  eldest  brother. 
Naturally,  a  priesthood  arranged  on  principles  of  hereditary 
succession  was  just  as  liable  as  any  other  property  to  give  rise 
to  disputes.  Such  in  Athens  were  settled  in  the  court  of  the 
king  archon  (Ar.  Ath.  Pol.  57  :   Kai'  ns  iepwtrvc-i];  aiJ.(}>i(Tprpj) 

irpo^  Ttva*  SiaSiKO-^ft  8e  Koi  tois  yeveai.  Ka'i  TOi?  lepeuert  to? 
a^i^tO"^7jnj(ret?  tos  virep  TWf  lepMV  andaa^  ovto?).  The  oldest 
cults  seem  in  general  to  retain  this  method  of  filling  their 
priesthoods.  The  tenure  under  this  system  was  naturally  for 
life,  subject  to  the  proviso  of  sanity  and  a  conduct  that  did  not 
flout  public  opinion. 

{b)  Election. — Possibly  the  earliest  example  of 
this  method  occurs  in  Homer,  where  it  is  said  of 
Theano  that  the  Trojans  had  *  made'  her  priestess 
of  Athene  {11.  vi.  300 :  ttjj/  yap  TpuJes  idi^Kav 
'A0T]vair)s  l^peiav) — but  the  inference  is  not  very 
rigid.  The  mutilation  of  the  inscription  D.  911.  5 
instituting  a  priestess  of  Athene  Nike  (460^46  B.  C. ) 
^1  'Ad-Qvalwv  airdvrujv  does  not  allow  us  to  say  whether 
pure  election  was  employed  in  that  instance.  More 
commonly  the  practice  was  to  elect  by  means  of 
the  lot  (cf.  D.  558.9  :  6  eiXrjx^^  iepivs  ^Aa-KXij-mou  Kal 
'Tytelas,  at  Athens ;  and  often  in  inscriptions). 
Often  a  mixed  method,  of  election  and  lot,  is  used, 
the  sortition  being  preceded  by  a  selection  from 
among   the   candidates  (cf.  Dem.  Ivii.  1313:  irpo- 

1  Hereafter  cited  as  L.S.,  followed  by  the  number  of  the 
inscription. 

2  An  excellent  example  of  the  process  involved  is  afforded  by 
L.S.  112,  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  a  decree  relative  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  lepa  of  the  Klytidai  of  Chios — ri  iepd  to.  koivo.  €k  twv 
t£cuTiK(I>i'  otKiuif  €1?  TO  KOLVov  oIkov  ivcyKflv ',  cf.  At.  Pol.  viii. 
(vi.)  4.  19=  1319b:  <f)vAai  re  yap  eVepai  TroiTjTe'at  TrXetouy  koi 
^parpiai,  Kal  to.  rdv  ISiuiv  iepuf  avvaKreov  £t?  o\Cya  Kal  KOivd, 
(ctX.  ;  see  >Jewman,  iv,  524. 
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€Kpl6r)v  iv  TOLs  eiryei^eoTCtrots  KXTjpoOadai  rijs  lepojffOvjjs 
Tip  'Hpa/cXet.  For  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  126 : 
*  lex  est  de  religione,  quae  in  annos  singulos  lovis 
sacerdotem  sortito  capi  iubeat,  quod  apud  illos 
amplissimum  sacerdotium  putatur  ;  cum  suft'ragiis 
tres  ex  tribus  generibus  creati  sunt,  res  revocatur 
ad  sortem';  cf.  Paus.  VII.  xxv.  13).  In  some 
cases  a  method  of  election  seems  to  have  replaced 
the  older  hereditary  priesthood — e.g.,  in  the  great 
inscription  of  Andania  relating  to  the  mysteries 
{D.  653),  where  the  representative  of  the  old  sacer- 
dotal family  seems  to  have  surrendered  his  rights 
to  the  State.  In  course  of  time  lack  of  suitable 
candidates  for  election  led  to  a  partial  revival 
of  the  older  method  (cf.  D.  592  [priesthood  of 
Asklepios  of  Pergamum  confirmed  to  Asklepiades 
and  his  seed  for  ever  by  decree  of  the  people] ; 
L.S.  56  [decree  of  Gythion  confirming  the  priest- 
hood of  Apollo  to  Philemon  and  his  son  and  their 
descendants — elvai  airrous  Upeh  toO  '  AwdWiovos  Kai 
iKydvovs  avrCjv  ael  5ia  ^lov  Kal  etvai.  irapaddcri/jiov  t6 
irpoyeypafx^vov  Uphv  rots  iKySvoi'i  avrG^v  ctei  5id  jSiou,  in 
recognition  of  their  munificence  in  restoring  the 
cult  and  temple  fallen  on  evil  days]). 

Even  when  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  lot  alone,  it  is  prob- 
able that,  in  Athens  at  any  rate,  its  frequent  use,  and  perhaps 
not  infrequent  manipulation,  in  connexion  with  secular  official 
life  much  impaired  its  significance  as  an  indication  of  divine 
will,  though  that  way  of  looking  upon  it  might  linger  in  formal 
expression  {e.g.,  Plato,  Laws,  759  0  :  ra  p-ev  oCc  tCip  lepoiv  tw  flttp 
€JrtTpe'n-ovT(i  avT<Z  to  Kexapt.<Tp-€t>oy  yiyve<Tdat,  K\-qpovi'  outw  Tp  6et^ 
Tvxv  aTToBiSopra — but,  he  continues,  the  successful  candidate 
must  [subsequently?]  be  duly  approved  as  ceremonially  pure 
and  of  proper  age,  and  the  like ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of 
Plato  also  the  priesthood  is  on  all  fours  with  any  ordinary 
secular  office). 

Under  this  method  limited  tenure  was  usual  (cf.  D.  609,  610), 
a  year  being  the  general  term.  Longer  tenures,  short  of  a  life 
tenure,  are  found  (e.^.,  five  years  [Paus.  x.  xxxiv.  8:  toi'  Be 

lepea  cK  Traifioji'  atpoiii'Ttti  tojv  av^fiiov,  wpovotav  Troiov^ffOt 
irpdrepOf   ttjs    lep(aa~uirri<;    (^jj^ceii/    oi    tov    xP^''°^    TTplf    7)    j}fij}trat' 

iipovrai  Be  f-rt]  tTw^x^  Tret-re — boy  priest  of  Athene  Kranaia]). 
Such  longer  tenures  are  probably  in  all  cases  connected  with 
the  festival  cycle  of  the  particular  deity,  as  is  expressly  asserted 
of  the  priesthood  of  Demeter  at  Keleai  (Paus.  n.  xiv.  1  :  tepo- 
0di^TT]s  6e  ovK  eff  tov  j3ioi'  irdvTa  a7ro6e'6ei(CTat,  Kara.  Be  eKaarrfV 
TeKfrrjv  aWore  e(niv  oAAos  tTipCatv  aiperds — the  Celebration  taking 
place  Bi'  eviavTov  TerdpTov,  every  third  year). 

(c)  Purchase. — This  method  was  especially  in 
vogue  in  the  coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
islands.^  The  earliest  examples  belong  to  Miletos, 
the  home  of  Ionic  free-thought ;  but  it  is  unknown 
in  Athens,  the  reputed  mother  of  the  Ionic  colonies. 
The  method  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  aban- 
donment of  older  methods  (e.^r.,  at  Halicarnassus 
the  priesthood  of  Poseidon  Isthmios  is  held  /card 
yivo$  [D.  608  ;  see  above]).  Possibly  it  is  not  un- 
connected with  the  general  financial  distress  of  the 
age  after  Alexander,  though  its  origin  undoubtedly 
lies  much  farther  back.^ 

A  long  list  of  priesthoods  sold  at  Er>-thrai,  with  the  prices 
paid  for  euch,  is  extant  (D.  60U ;  3rd  cent.  B.C.),  distinguishing 
several  varieties,  showing  that  the  method  was  carefully  organ- 
ized from  both  a  fiscal  and  a  legal  point  of  view.  Three  species 
are  recorded  —  lepareiat  Trpaeeto-oi.,  priesthoods  sold  as  then 
vacant,  with  immediate  possession ;  iepareiat  eTriTrpa^eitrai, 
eventual  succession  upon  death  of  the  existing  occupant; 
SiaoTJcrrao-is,  where  the  priest  in  occupancy  purchases  the  right 
to  appoint  his  own  successor,  that  is  to  say,  generally  his  own 
son.  Prices  show  great  variety,  the  highest  being  that  paid  for 
the  priesthood  of  Hermes  Agoraios,  probably  because  it  carried 
with  it  a  claim  to  market  dues  (4610  dr. ;  the  lowest  price  is 
10  dr.,  for  the  priesthood  of  Ge  ;  several  run  to  over  1000  dr.). 
It  is  clear  that  purchase  of  a  priesthood  was  simply  one  method 
of  making  an  investment  for  a  Uvelihood,  or  provision  for  one's 
family,  with  a  sound  title.     Inferences  as  to  a  general  decay  of 


1  Proved,  by  inscriptions,  for  Erythrai,  Miletos,  Sinope, 
Chios,  Priene,  Magnesia,  Mylasa,  Chalkedon,  Halicarnassus, 
Kos.  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  vendor  is  always  the  State 
itself,  which  consequently  takes  a  certain  percentage  (eTrwuoi') 
of  the  purchase  money,  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 

2  The  inscription  given  by  Otto,  in  Hermes,  xliv.  [1909)  594  f., 
from  Miletos,  belongs  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  or  at  latest  to  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  certainly  refers  to  the  purchase 
of  priesthoods.  Nor  is  this  the  only  example  to  be  referred  to 
a  date  before  that  of  Alexander.  VVhether  the  origin  of  this 
traffic  lay  in  Eastern,  non-Hellenic  influences  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined,  but  it  seems  likely. 
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religious  eentiment  are  beside  the  mark.  Naturally,  under 
this  system  the  tenure  was  for  life  (cf.  D.  595,  603,  and  many 
examples). 

5.  Duties  of  priests.  —  These  were  partly  lit- 
urgical, partly  administrative.  The  Greek  priest 
was  in  no  sense  a  teacher,  or  expounder  of  dogma. 
His  duties  for  the  most  part  began  and  ended 
within  the  precinct  of  his  own  temple.  Firstly,  he 
must  conduct,  or  at  least  superintend,  the  sacri- 
fices and  other  ceremonies  offered  by  the  State 
or  by  private  persons,  making  or  indicating  the 
proper  prayers  and  invocations  as  being  the  duly 
appointed  expert  (cf.  the  parody  in  Aristoph. 
Birds,  865  f.  :  ifpev,  <riy  fpyoy,  dOe  rols  kcuvoU  fleois, 
kt\.  ;  D.  594,  601.  9  :  ffiVei  ra  iepk  ra  S-riixbaiCi  Kai 
rb.  iSiwrixd).'  Secondly,  the  priest,  like  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral  nowadays,  was  per.sonally  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  temple 
and  the  cultus  image  and  contents  of  the  shrine, 
and  for  conservation  of  the  precinct  (cf.  D.  594. 
•24  :  Koaiulf  S^  rbv  iepfj  Tbvvabv  Kar  afiipav  iinijAXeaBai 
ck  avrbv  Kal  ras  orotds  ras  x6r  t^j  'Aff^Xairtefy  fiTTOJS 
Ka.Ba.pa  g — at  Chalkedon).  AVliere  there  was  a 
yew/tipos  the  priest's  duties  would  be  lightened  (cf. 
D.  589.  6 :  Kal  (TravayKainv  rb"  veaKbpov  toC  re  lepou 
(■wifieKeiaBai.).  Illicit  use  of  the  precinct  by  tres- 
passing stock,  and  mutilation  of  the  trees  within 
it,  evidently  caused  much  trouble  (cf.  D.  568 ; 
Pans.  II.  xxviii.  7).  The  priest  was  also  respon- 
.sible  for  decent  and  orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of 
visitors  to  his  temple,'  and  for  observance  of  its 
special  regulations  (D.  592.  24:  iirLtieKtlaBai.  Si  rai 
TTjS  fVKofffiias  tt)s  Kara  rb  Upby  TrdtTT/s  '6f  Up^a  u)S  Slv 
oi>7-((J  SoKJ  KoXils  Ixf^"  Kal  6a(ut,  i.e.  he  is  empowered 
to  make  by-laws.  Cf.  Herod,  v.  72  [priestess  of 
Athene  Polias  at  Athens  forbids  the  Spartan 
king  Kleomenes  to  enter  her  temple  —  ov  yap 
BtpnTbf  AupitCcri  irapUyat  ^fSairra],  vi.  81  [a  similar 
scene  at  the  Argeian  Heraion]).  In  the  smaller 
temples  and  country  shrines  the  financial  adminis- 
tration also  fell  to  his  care  (Ar.  Pol.  viii.  (vi.)  8. 
18  f.  =  1322b),  but  in  general  this  belonged  to  State 
officials  or  boards  (ra/xlai,  Ifpoiroioi,  ^i/iAijrai,  etc.). 
These  took  over  most  of  the  active  administrative 
functions  that  once  perhaps  had  been  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests— repairs,  provision  of  victims 
and  accessaries,  dispossil  of  skins  and  olfal,  dis- 
bursements from  the  temple  treasury,  etc.' 

Just  as  the  administrative  competence  of  the  priesthood  was 
much  diminished  in  historical  times,  so  also  it«  ritual  side  in 
certain  respect*  8ur\'ivcd  only  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form. 
In  certain  festivals  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  priest  or  priestess 

1  How  far  a  priest  had  an  exclusive  ri^ht  of  sacrifice  and 
prayer  in  his  own  temple  is  not  quite  clear ;  on  the  whole  it 
would  appear  that  he  bad  no  ri(;ht  of  exclusion,  as  a  rule, 
against  ordinary  decent  people,  subject  of  course  to  such  by. 
laws  as  were  locally  in  force.  A  worshipper  would  always  he 
well  advised  in  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  recognized 
expert,  under  pain  of  flnding  his  private  sacrifice  vitisitcd 
throueh  neglect  of  some  ritual  detail  ^cf.  1>.  033.  8  :  xal  firjStya 

ev<rid^«tv  avtv  ToC  Ka0tt6f>viratiti'OV  t6  itp6v  tav  6^  Tts  fiiatrryrai., 
iiTp6(r6MKroi  tj  Bviria  napa  toO  SeoO^where  note  the  absence  of 
any  sanction).  In  39B  ii.c.  Agesilaos  of  Sparta,  on  his  way  to 
Asia,  attempted  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Aiilis  (Phil.  Ancs^ 

6  :  icai  KaraaTlijiav  fAa'tov,  iKt^evatv  ajropfcurOat  TOi'  tauToC 
IJ.itrnVt    oifv'    Hitntefi    ciotdfl     Toi/TO     irottiv    6    VITf)     Toll'     HotbiTuil' 

jtrayiiAvoi).  The  Boiotarchs  sent  men  to  forbid  it  (d»rayop- 
*voKr«?  Tii  'Ay»j(riAa(u  /iij  6vtiv  napa  roue  vii/iovT  tai  Ta  narpia 
notiuruiv).  and  scattered  his  sacritice  from  the  ultar.  Here  the 
ritual  was  confessedly  irregular  ;  and  political  considerations 
also  ramc  in— the  Itofotians  had  no  very  tender  conscience  in 
regard  to  I'anhelkiiio  sentiment  in  this  rinmain  (cf.  Thuo.  iv. 

07  :  napaftaivovTrt  xi  v6ixip.a  ritv  'EAA^i'wi')  in  424  n.O. 

8  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
I'andcmoH  In  Athens  this  duty  fell  upon  the  ojilj/nmnni  (I). 
.'>&0) ;  but  there  the  circumstances  were  naturally  somewhat 
special. 

*  For  inscriptions  relative  to  Athenian  administration  of 
t<>mpl*-s  see  K.  U.  Illcks  and  G.  K.  Mill,  ^fiinuaf  o/  Urrrk 
IliMnrutal  InMcriptifmn,  new  cd.,  (Ixfoni,  IIKU,  p.  88f.  {l>elnH), 
:  124  f.  (invent/iries  of  the  I'artheiion  treasures — of  which 
sU  there  is  on  nirii'rst  complete  series  extending  from  434  to 
404  B.C.).  The  financial  management  of  great  templi-s  like 
that  of  uelos.  with  their  vant  accumulations  of  capital,  was  a 
niBtt4>r  of  great  Importance ;  see  W.  8.  Ferguson,  UeUenittu 
Athmt,  fiOndon,  1011,  p.  34AI. 
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of  particular  cults  to  don  the  garb  and  mask  and  to  imper- 
sonate the  divinity  (cf.  Pans.  vn.  xviii.  12  [priestess  of  Artemis 
impersonates  the  goddess  in  the  procession  in  honour  of 
Artemis  Laphria  at  Patrai — ^  iepco/ie'tnj  nap&evo^  oxetroi  reXevTata 
Tijs  iro^TTTJs  €irl  €Ad<^tov  vurb  to  apfxa  f^evypiiviiiv^.  VIII.  XV.  3 
(priest  wears  mask  of  Demeter  at  PheneosJ).  Sometimes  also 
tlie  priest  must  resume  his  primitive  character  as  magician, 
and  work  spells,  especially  for  rain  (i6.  li.  xii.  1  [wind  spells 
at  Titane],  viii.  xxxviii.  4  [rain  spells  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  on 
Mt.  Lykaion]).  Both  these  occasional  r61es  are  survivals  of  the 
primitive  conception  and  the  once  normal  duties  of  the 
priesthood. 

A  similar  gradual  narrowing  of  functions  is 
observable  when  we  consider  more  definitel}'  what 
it  was  that  the  priest  actually  did  in  connexion 
with  the  act  of  sacrifice  and  worship. 

In  historical  times  his  participation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  essential  on  purely  religious  grounds,  so  as  to  make  the 
sacrifice  ritually  effective  ;  for  man.v  inscriptions  speciflcall.v 
guard  against  the  practice,  not  infrequent  on  the  part  of 
economical  worshippers,  of  performing  the  ceremonies  without 
invoking  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  in  order  to  save  his 
perquisite  (cf.  L.S.  33.  6  :  p-rj^k  KaJ9app.oii^  woidnrii'  t^yi^f  Trpb? 
T0U5  jSufiou;  /^'J^^  TO  fifyapov  irpoaiisjatv  avev  Tif5  iepea^  ;  to.  41.  7  : 
napa^pia  5e  fiij  &vfiy  juTjScVa  €v  tw  iepw— a  fine  being  imposed 
for  breach  of  this  regulation).  '  He  "would,  in  the  larger 
shrines  at  least,  use  his  own  discretion  about  participation, 
whether  innted  or  uninvited,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  In  Herondas,  4,  where  two  women  offer  the  poor 
man's  offering  of  a  cock  in  the  Asklepieion  of  Kos,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  priest,  but  only  of  the  veuiKopoi  (cf.  L.S.  C5 
[Oropos]).    The  perquisite,  however,  must  alwaj's  be  given. 

Originally,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  priest  must 
actually  have  performed  the  sacrifice,  slaying  the 
victim  with  his  own  hand  and  dismembering  it 
for  otl'ering,  assisted  by  the  worshippers  and  the 
temple  servants.  So  in  Horn.  II.  iii.  271  f.  the 
king  both  initiates  the  sacrifice  by  the  ritual 
cutting  of  hair  from  the  victims'  heads  (rplxas 
airdpxcc^Bai)  and  subsequently  himself  slays  them 
(so  also  in  Jl.  xix.  252  f.  ;  Eur.  El.  791  f.,  where 
Aigisthos  performs  the  sacrificial  slaying,  but  by 
way  of  compliment  invites  Orestes  to  show  his 
skill  in  flaying  and  dismembering  the  animal. 
Cf.  Eur,  Iph.  Taur.  40 :  Karapxop-ai  I'-if,  <r(payia 
5'  &Wot<nv  /iAft,  and  623  f.  :  b  5^  cT(pay€vs  rfs  ;  .  .  . 
ci'o-w  S6/J.WV  rujyS'  elfflv  oU  /xAet  rdSe,  where  the  poet 
seems  at  pains  to  explain  a  departure  from  normal 
procedure).  In  the  smaller  temples  the  priest 
|ii>rhaps  continued  to  perform  this  office ;  in 
others  there  were  apparently  special  slaughterers 
(I'aus.  VIII.  xlii.  12:  UpoBirrai,  at  I'higaleia ; 
D.  553.  19 :  tou  X-qrovpyoOvTos  Outov  t-§  iriXei,  at 
Magnesia). 

The  siiecial  function  of  the  priest  was  thus  re- 
duced, it  seems,  in  general,  to  the  preliminary 
ceremony  of  dedication  by  cutting  the  hair  from 
the  forehead  of  the  victim,  and  to  the  formal 
jirayer  or  invocation  (xarei/x'))  ii'^  the  placing  of 
(he  parts  of  the  sacrifice  in  due  ritual  manner 
ujion  tlie  altar  (cf.  .'Eschin.  iii.  18,  already  quoted  ; 
llfroiul.  iv.  79f.).  The  temple  law  of  the  Aniphi- 
fuiion  at  Orojios  in  fact  thus  expressly  defines  the 
duty  of  its  priest  {L.S.  65.  26:  KaT(vxe<r6ai  Si  tuv 
Upujy  Kal  inl  rbv  ^oj^ibv  iirniOuv  Srav  irapu,  rbv  Up(a, 
brav  Si  /XT)  trapd,  rbv  dvovra,  Kal  Tfi  BvffUi  ain-bv  iavrdC 
xarft'XfiT^ai  ^KacTTOv,  tCcv  Si  STjfiopiwv  rbv  Upia),^ 

6.  Privileges  of  priests. — Greek  priests  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  claim  any  sjiccial  privi- 
leges simply  by  virtue  of  their  oltict',  but  sucli  were 
freely  bestowed.  The  inscriptions  on  the  extant 
seats  in  the  theatre  of  Dioiiy.sos  (Alliens)  illus- 
trate the  grant  of  irpotSpla  ;  lor  special  jilacc  in 
religious  processions  cf.  1).  653.  29  :  ^y  Si  rat  iropurai 
ay (laTit)  M»'aai<rTpaTos,  ^Treirci'  b  lepev^  Tu>y  BfLOv  oU 
T^  /ii'tjTTjpta  7(i'frai  fxirii  rd^  Upias,  kt\.  l*'reed(tm 
from  taxi'H  (dri\(ia;  cf.  1).  .'">92.  20),  from  war- 
service  (I).  6U3.  14),  right  of  alriiait  iv  wpiTavtliii, 
were  some  of  the  more  highly  prized  privileges 
that   might  be  bestowed  upon   pailicular  priests. 

1  In  Homer  the  two  designations  (»f  a  priest  are  i«pn'c,  ns 
Ha<Tillcer,  and  nptrTJJP  ("■  '■  11,  v.  7H  ;  npjjrtip  rrtrvKro,  iSihx 
&'  £»c  Ti'fTO  tV/^y)  as  invocant,  showing  the  linnortAnce  of  the 
latter  osliect.  So  these  two  functions  are  pitched  upon  by 
Plato  in  Ills  definition  quoted  above  from  J'ol.  i£UU  0. 
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Even  more  substantial,  and  more  universal,  were 
the  rights  of  perquisite  {leptvffwa,  y^pa). 

These  are  carefully  defined  and  enumerated  in  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions.  In  {general,  the  priest  had  a  right  to 
a  leg  (<r«eAos  or  kwAtj)  of  each  victim,  and  very  often  to  the 
skin  ;  i  to  the  skin  not  always,  even  in  private  sacrifices  (cf.  D. 
601.  14),  and  in  the  case  of  the  great  State  sacrifices,  in  Athens 
at  least,  the  SepfiariKov  was  an  important  item  of  State  re- 
venue (cf.  D.  62U).  In  some  instances  the  priest  receives  also, 
from  the  worshippers,  a  small  fee  at  each  sacrifice,  probably  to 
cover  incidental  expenses,-  for  wood,  oil,  etc. — all  of  which 
small  accessaries  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  those  who 
wished  to   sacrifice  (cf.   Paus.    v.   xiii.    2f.  of  the  fuAevs  at 

Olympia ;     D.    734.    39   [Kos] :     nape\tTia    B^    ical    ^v\a    jTOTi    TOLV 

Svaiai').  The  priests  of  certain  cults  had  also  the  right  of 
dyepfioz,  street  collection  of  alms  (D.  666 :  inrep  ic  o  iepeij?  i^y 
'ifftO';  eOero  riji'  iKcrqpCav  €V  T77  ^ovKv  Kai  iyvuitrOr)  ivvofLO^  flvai 
a^toti-    Tj]    6«cp    KadoTi    KOL   TTpOTfpov   ayeipeiv,    (CxA.^-evidently    a 

case  of  appeal  against  restricting  legislation  :  cf.  Plat.  Rep.  ii. 

364    B,   and    381    D  ;  "Hpav  ■ff^J^oniip.einqv  is  iepetav   ayeipovaav). 

This  was  mainly  an  Eastern  custom  which  received  little 
encouragement  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  somewhat  strictly 
regulated — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  cult  of  Artemis  Pergaia  at 
Halicarnassua  (D.  601.  26:  ef  w  Be  mtji'I  ^  dvtrCa  trvvTeKflraL  t] 

SrtlxOTeKri^,  oyeipeVto  irph  ttjs  fiutri'a?  ijfj.epa<;  Tpei?  «ir'  otKt'ai'  fiij 
iTOp€VOfjL€VTj'  6  Sk  a-yepjLtbs  earto  tt)?  Upei'a?). 

As  a  salaried  office  the  priesthood  is  known  in 
very  few  cases,  notably  in  that  of  the  priestess 
of  Athene  Nike  in  Athens,  who  receives  fifty 
drachma!  a  year,  together  with  the  usual  per- 
quisite {L.S.  11  ;  D.  911  ;  Hicks  and  Hill,  p.  59f.). 
How  far,  if  at  all,  the  priest  enjoyed  the  income 
from  the  temple  endowment  of  lands,  etc.,  is  not 
known.  The  variety  of  the  sources  of  wealth 
open  to  priests,  as  revealed  to  us  from  inscrip- 
tions, is  very  great  (cf.  Paus.  I.  xxxviii.  1).  This, 
of  course,  gave  them  the  means  of  enhancing  the 
pomp  of  their  processions,  and  of  spending  large 
sums  upon  the  adornment  of  their  temple,  for 
which  liberalities  they  were  duly  honoured,  as 
appears  from  numerous  decrees  (e.g.,  J).  55S). 

7.  Minor  points. — (a)  Tabus. — These  apparently  did  not 
differ  from  those  imposed  upon  all  who  would  use  the  temple — 
avoidance  of  impurity  from  contact  with  the  dead  (cf.  Paus.  iv. 
xii.  6  [Messene];  law  of  Kos,  in  ARW  x.  [1907]  400f.),  and 
avoidance  of  certain  foods,  either  permanently  or  for  a  season 
(cf.  D.  633.  3 :  KaSapt^eVTw  Be  airb  (XKopSiov  ical  xo^P*'"*'''  ktA. 
Hee  the  curious  regulation  forbidding  the  priestess  of  Athene 
Poiias  to  eat  fresh  Attic  cheese  [Strabo,  p.  395  :  ttjc  iepeiac  ttjt 
IIoAiaSo?  'A^TjFcis  x^^P^^  Tvpov  tov  p.€f  €Trt;ittDpiov  p.>j  ckTVTeaOai, 
$eviKOV    6k    ^ovov  TTpoiT<f}(p€(T6(ii,   j(p7}aBaLi    Be  Kai  to)  ^a\afXLt'i<it]  ; 

cf,  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  6;  rot?  toCwv  iepeuai  tocs  p-ef  twc 

^oJwv  iravTiiii'i  TOi?  Se  TifcDf  ■trdvTio';  TrpcxTjeTaKTai  att^yeaBat 
^opa?,    av    TC    ''E.KX.y^vt.KOV    cSo?     (TKOTrfi<;,    av    re    ^dp^apov).     The 

priest  of  Poseidon  at  Pylos  might  not  eat  fish  (Plut.  Qiuest. 
Conn.  viii.  8.  4),  nor  might  the  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos  eat 
red  mullet  (Plut.  de  Soltert.  Anim.  xxxv.  11 ;  cf.  the  reluctance 
of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to  eat  fish  [Od.  iv.  368  f.,  and  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Comm.  on  Paus.  vii.  22.  4]).  Probably  similar  tabus 
were  operative  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  revealed  by 
our  literary  sources.  Yet  regulations  of  the  severity  imposed 
upon  the  priest  and  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia  (Orchomenos) 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  accord  with  general  Hellenic 
practice,  apart  from  the  imported  cults  (Paus.  viii.  xiii.  1). 

(b)  Dress. — Priests  and  priestesses  wore  no  uniform  distinc- 
tive dress,  except  that  priests  seem  all  to  have  worn  the  long 
ungirdled  x^ti^''  that  once  had  been  the  ordinary  civic  dress 
(Thuc.  i.  6 ;  cf.  sculpture,  and  especially  vase-paintings), 
l-^illets  and  chaplet  were  also  probably  worn  by  all,  at  least 
when  officiating.  Of  the  munerous  titles  borne  by  priests, 
according  to  the  local  usage,  those  of  Stephanephoros  and 
Daphnephoros  are  derived  from  distinctive  accessaries  (Paus. 

IX.  X.  4  :  eTTiK^^at^  Be  iariv  ot  Ba<f>va<f>6pos'  trTe<f}dvov^  yap 
<t>vW(uv  5d<f)i''>j5  ^opovcriv  oi  Trai5t?  [sc.  the  priest  of  Apollo 
Ismenios  at  Thebes]).  The  wreath,  however,  was  as  much  a 
mark  of  the  magistrate  as  of  the  priest.  White  was  the  usual 
colour  of  the  dress,  but  purple  is  not  infrequent — white  being 
held  appropriate  for  the  heavenly  powers  and  purple  for 
chthoman    deities    (Plato,    Laws,    956  A :    xP'"/^<*'"a   Be    A«ucd 

ffpeTTOXT'  av  deol^  el-q  Kai  aWodi  Kai  iv  vi}>j}'  ^diifiara  Be  pJr] 
TTpO(r<i>e'peiv  oAA'  ^   Trpb?  rd  TroAf'pou  (cocr/x»ipaTa).      So  the  archon 

at  Plataiai,  who  was  also  a  priest,  always  wore  a  white  dress, 
and  was  forbidden  to  touch  iron,  but  exchanged  his  white  for 
purple,  and  a  sword,  on  the  day  on  which  he  offered  the  great 
sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Persian  war  (see 
Plut.  Arist.  21  for  the  very  striking  ceremony).  For  various 
interesting  regulations  concerning  dress  see  the  Andania  in- 

1  So  in  Sparta  the  kings  receive  as  perquisite  the  slJns  of  all 
State  sacrifices  (Herod,  vi.  56:  twv  Be  6vo}±ivu>v  dtiavTitiv  ri 
Bepixard  re  Kai  rd  vit>ra  AapjSareif  cdfia^.      Cf.  Hom.  Od.  iv.  65). 

2  In  D.  591  (Kos)  certain  categories  of  worshippers  apparently 
receive  the  privilege  of  pajing  a  lump  sura  of  five  obols  to 
cover   all    such    incidental  charges  —  ttcVt'    o^oAos    BiBovuaL^ 

dno\eXv(r6ai  tu)v  aAAtor  avaXaifiaTtov  navTiov. 


scription  (D.  653  ;  cf.  939).  The  hair  was  worn  long  (Herod,  ii. 
36  :  ot  tepees  twc  Oetov  rjj  tJ-ev  oAAtj  KOfj-eovat,  iv  AlyvnTtit  Bi 
fvpwfTat ;  cf.  Plut.  Arist.  5). 

(e)  Something  of  the  nature  of  an  enthronement,  with 
accompanying  festivities,  seema  to  be  alluded  to  in  D.  594.  22: 
eVei  Be  Ka  rdv  ti/^cic  irdaav  KaTafidKrj,  dvaTeBr}<TelTaf  to  Si 
aroAwp-a  -rb   is  jdv   dvBeaiv   jrape^el    aiitos    <auT<p,    but  we  know 

nothing  further  of  any  ceremony  of  consecration  or  in- 
auguration. 

Literature.— A.  Boeckh,  'De  sacerdotiis  Graecorum.*  in 
Philolo<iical  Mtiseam,  Cambridge,  1S33,  ii.  449  f.  ;  E.  Curtius, 
'  Das  Priesterthum  bei  den  llellenen,'  in  Attertkum  und 
Oegenwart,  Berlin,  1882,  ii.  38  f.  ;  P.  Foucart,  Des  Associations 
religieiises  ckez  les  Grecs,  Paris,  1873 ;  J.  Martha,  Les 
Sacerdoces  ath^niens,  do.  1882 ;  H.  Herbrecht,  De  sacerdotii 
apitd  Graecos  eynptione  veiiditlone,  Strassburg^  1885  ;  W.  Otto, 
J'riester  und  Tempel  im  kcMenistischen  Agypten,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1905-08 ;  P.  Steng^el,  Opferbrduche  der  Griecken,  do. 
1910;  W.  Otto,  *  Kauf  und  Verkauf  von  Priestertumern  bei 
den  Griechen,'in  Hermes,  xliv.  [1909]  594  f.  ;  I.  de  Prott  and 
L.  Ziehen,  Leges  Grcscorum  Sacrce,  e  tituUs  collectce,  fasc.  i. 
'  Fasti  sacri,'  Leipzig,  1896,  fasc.  ii.  1,  '  Leges  GraBcis  et  in- 
sularum,'  do.  1906;  C.  T.  Newton,  Assays  071  Art  and 
ArchfFology,  London,  1880,  p.  136  f.  (from  epigraphic  material). 
W.  J.  WOODHOUSE. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Hebrew).— I.  Date 
of  institution. — Those  portions  of  the  OT  which 
are  most  priestly  in  tone  are  latest  in  point  of 
time.  When  we  lay  these  aside  and  try  to  get 
a  historic  view,  we  discover  that  the  earliest 
legislation^  does  not  mention  priests  at  all.  It 
may  be  said  that,  where  fir.stfruits  and  festival 
ofi'erings  are  spoken  of,^  a  priest  is  implied ;  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  earliest 
offerings,  including  tithes  and  fir.stfruits,  were 
brought  directly  to  the  Divinity  and  presented  to 
Him  in  a  feast  in  which  the  worshipper  and  his 
family,  with  their  invited  guests,  consumed  the 
whole.  For  sacrifice  it  was  not  deemed  essential 
to  have  any  ofhcial.  Many  passages  of  the  OT 
show  that  the  ritual  was  familiar  to  every  adult 
male  of  the  clan  and  that  any  man  could  perform 
the  ordinary  acts  of  worship. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  priests  were 
unknown  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Israel's 
religion.  For  other  purposes  than  sacrifice  a 
priest  is  implied  even  in  the  earliest  documents. 
When  the  Covenant  Code  provides  that  cases  of 
dispute  shall  be  brought  before  God,^  it  thinks  of 
the  sanctuary  as  a  place  where  the  will  of  the 
Divinity  is  made  known.  But  this  clearly  implies 
that  there  is  some  person  to  interpret  that  will 
to  men.  When  the  narrator  speaks  of  the  per- 
plexed Rebecca  going  to  'seek  Jahweh,'"*  he  has 
in  mind  an  oracle  and  its  interpreter.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  understand  the  primitive  priest- 
hood. 

2.  Designations. — The  Hebrew  word  for  *  priest  * 
is  kohen,  and  the  corresponding  Arabic  word  (kdhin) 
means  *  a  soothsayer ' — more  exactly,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Arabic  lexicographers,  one  who  has  a 
familiar  spirit  to  tell  him  things  otherwise  un- 
known. This  *  priest '  is  the  familiar  friend  of  a 
god  or  demon,  and  his  interpreter  to  those  who 
seek  him. 

The  priestly  caste,  however,  is  designated  by 
another  word  in  Hel)rew,  the  explanation  of  which 
is  not  so  easy.  To  understand  it,  we  must  think 
of  the  many  sacred  places  in  the  land  which  offer 
an  asylum  to  fugitives  or  criminals.  It  w'ould 
easily  happen  that  the  broken  man,  who  was 
outlawed  by  his  kin,  one  who  had  survived  the 
massacre  of  his  family,  would  settle  in  such  a 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  god  as  his  client. 
Gradually  he  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  place ;  if  susceptible,  he  Avould 
receive  intimations  of  the  god's  Mill  in  dreams  of 
the  night  or  visions  of  the  day,  and  would  serve 
as  guide  to  strangers  who  resorted  to  the  place. 
Thus  the  man   would  become  an  attach^  of  the 

1  The  Covenant  Code,  Ex  20-23. 

2  Ex  23^9  ;  the  occurrence  of  tithes  in  the  storv  of  Bethel  (Gn 
2S22)  is  parallel. 

3  Ex  227ff-.  4  Gn  2522f-. 
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place,  a  slave  of  the  god,  as  he  would  doubtless 
delight  to  call  himself.  The  Hebrew  word  for  '  one 
attached  to  another '  is  leieS,  which  we  translate 
'  Levite,'  but  which  originally  meant  one  '  joined ' 
to  a  person  or  place.'  The  Levite  is  the  priest 
viewed  as  an  attach^  of  a  sanctuary  ;  the  kClien  is 
the  same  person  ministering  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  oracle. 

We  may  illustrate  the  state  of  things  in  Israel 
3000  j-ears  ago  by  what  is  found  in  Syria  today. 
That  country,  we  are  told,  is  full  of  local  shrines 
dedicated  to  saints — Christian  or  Muhammadan. 
Each  shrine  has  one  or  more  attendants  who  are 
supported  in  part  at  least  by  the  sacrifices,  gener- 
allj-  receiving  the  hide  and  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  slain  animal.  The  office  is  usually  hereditary, 
though  cases  are  known  where  a  boy  is  given  to 
the  saint  and  becomes  his  slave.  Holy  men  con- 
nected with  the  shrines  claim  prophetic  power.^ 
So  priests  and  prophets  were  both  found  at  the 
sanctuaries  in  Israel.  Samuel  was  a  boy  who  was 
presented  to  the  Jahweh  of  Shiloh,  and  he  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  priestly  office  had  the  sanc- 
tuary not  been  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  he 
developed  prophetic  powers  which  made  him  the 
vehicle  of  the  divine  will,  though  not  bound  to 
any  one  place. 

Of  the  two  Hebrew  words  lewl  and  kdhen,  one 
came  to  designate  the  man  qualified  to  act  in 
divine  things,  the  other  described  him  <as  officiat- 
ing at  a  sanctuary.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  a 
narrative  in  the  book  of  Judges  (ch.  18). 

Here  we  read  of  a  man  named  Micah  who  had  an  idol  of 
precious  metal.  At  lirsL  he  set  apart  one  of  his  sons  as  its 
attendant.  But  one  day  a  stranger  announced  himself  as  a 
Le\ite  from  Bethlehem,  ^licah  recognized  his  opportunity 
and  enjjaged  him.  Tiie  way  in  which  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  a  Levite  for  priest  shows  the  light  in  which  the 
professional  was  looked  upon.  There  was  nothing  illegal  in 
the  ordination  of  the  layman  who  had  first  undurtakeu  the 
office,  but  it  was  in  every  way  better  to  have  a  man  who  be- 
longed to  the  gild. 

If  we  may  argue  from  this  case,  the  I.evite  was 
often  obliged  to  seek  his  living  by  entering  the 
service  of  strangers,  and  we  can  see  how  the 
decline  in  tlie  popularity  of  a  sanctuary  might 
force  its  attendants,  or  some  of  llieui,  to  emigrate. 

3.  Functions. — The  earliest  priests,  then,  were 
not  sacrilicers,  but  guardians  of  the  sanctuary  and 
its  treasures — gold  or  silver  images  or  utensils 
would  need  such — and  interpreters  of  the  oracle. 
The  last  point  must  be  liorne  clearly  in  mind.  It 
comes  out  in  the  story  of  .Miiah,  for,  when  the 
Danites  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  tliey  asked  a 
response  from  .Jahweh.  So  favourably  were  they 
imjjressed  by  this  experience  that  they  carried  olf 
image  and  priest  and  settled  them  in  their  new 
possession.  In  the  history  of  Saul  we  lind  a  priest 
with  an  ephod  in  the  camp,'  and  no  step  was 
taken  witlioiit  llie  apjiruval  of  the  oracle.  When 
the  pric>'ts  of  Nolj  were  massacred,  the  one  who 
escapeil  brought  the  ephod  to  David  and  gave 
him  counsel  in  the  same  way.*  Whatever  theory 
we  may  adopt  concerning  the  ephod,  wo  must 
recognize  in  it  the  instrument  by  which  tlie  jiriest 
a.scertaiiied  the  divine  will.  The  (']iliijd  remained 
llie  iiropcrly  of  the  jjriist  down  to  the  hit  est  time, 
on  did  the  Urlni  and  Tliuniiuim,  which  we  know  to 
liavc  been  the  sacred  lot. 

Tlie  technif'al  name  for  the  instruction  given  by 
the  priest  is  lOrdh.  Kroin  the  earliest  lo  the  hiti'sl 
period  of  Israel's  history,  it  is  a.ssumed  that  ti'inili 
nelongH  to  the  priest.  The  severe  arraignment  of 
the  priests  by   the  older  prophets  specifies  their 

'The  wril<^r  of  Nil  W^  and  3«  10  Is  aware  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Ifwl,  and  plavn  upon  it  (see  A.  Kucnen, 
SnlioniU  Rftigiont  and  Unimraal  Relii/ioiu  [IIL],  Iy>ndun, 
1»H2,  p.  Mf). 

'  H.  I.  Ourllini,  /'n'mifiM  Stm.  Rtl.  To-day,  Now  York  and 
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neglect  of  the  teaching  function  as  their  most 
serious  crime.'  The  priests  of  other  nations  were 
supposed  to  have  the  same  dutj-  as  those  in  Israel. 
When  the  Philistines  were  at  a  loss  how  to  treat 
the  Ark,  they  consulted  their  priests,  who  told 
them  the  proper  method.^  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the 
priests  as  those  who  handle  t6rdh,  and,  when 
Haggai  wants  to  know  about  a  matter  of  ritual 
cleanliness,  he  seeks  tdrdh  from  the  priest.*  Even 
the  Priestly  documents,  which  lay  stress  on  the 
sacrificial  duties  of  the  priest,  speak  of  imparting 
tSrSh  as  one  of  his  offices.  The  activity  of  the 
priest  at  the  examination  of  the  leper  and  at  the 
ordeal  of  jealousy*  is  therefore  in  line  with  his 
earliest  duties.  From  giving  responses  in  answer 
to  such  legal  questions  as  were  brought  before 
him,  the  priest  easily  assumed  the  office  of  judge. 
Both  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel  indicate  that  the 
priests  act  as  judges,  and  the  earliest  picture 
drawn  of  Moses  shows  that  he  was  as  much  priest 
as  prophet  in  making  known  the  decisions  of 
Jahweh. ° 

4.  Priestly  and  prophetical  ideals. — The  Levites 
early  traced  their  origin  to  a  common  ancestor. 
Whether  there  was  a  clan  or  tribe  that  bore  the 
name  '  Levi '  before  the  rise  of  the  priesthood  is  a 
question  on  which  scholars  are  not  agreed,  (a)  In 
the  Testament  of  Jacob^  we  find  such  a  tribe 
spoken  of  in  terms  used  of  its  brother  tribes.  It 
is  coupled  with  Simeon  in  a  denunciation  which 
ends  with  the  threat  to  scatter  them  in  Israel. 
Of  Simeon  we  know  that  he  was  ground  to  pieces 
in  the  struggles  between  Israel  and  the  frontier 
Bedawin.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  Levi  as 
scattered  in  a  similar  way.  But  this  is  not  a 
necessary  inference.  The  author  of  the  poem, 
living  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  may  have  inferred 
the  threat  from  the  scattered  condition  of  the  gild 
— a  fact  which  must  attract  attention  from  its 
singularity. 

(6)  The  next  mention  of  Levi  shows  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  esteem  in  which  the  tribe  was 
held.  It  is  contained  in  the  poem  called  the 
Blessing  of  Moses.     Here  we  read  : 

'Thy  Urim  and   thy  Thummini  belong  to  the  man  of  thy 

friendship 
Whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah, 
For  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Merihah  ; 
Who  says  of  his  father  and  his  niuther :  1   have  not  seen 

them ; 
He  does  not  recognize  his  brothers  and  does  not  know  his 

sons  ; 
For  they  keep  thy  word 
And  they  guard  thy  covenant  ; 
Tliey  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments 
And  Israel  thy  t6rah  ; 
They  bring  fragrant^e  into  thy  nostrils 
And  whole  burnt-olTcrings  upon  thine  altar'  (Dt  SS"!"). 

The  change  of  tone  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing must  be  evident.  Here  the  tribe  or  gild  is  said 
to  be  isolated  because  its  members  have  chosen  to 
ignore  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sons,  foi 
the  sake  of  Jahweh.  'I'hc  iirieslhocid  is  the  reward 
of  this  disregard  of  the  ties  of  kindred.  And  the 
great  leader  and  prototype  of  this  calling  is  Mo.ses, 
who  was  tried  at  nlassali  and  Merihah.  We  recall 
that  Moses  was  an  outcast  for  the  sake  of  his  de- 
votion to  his  mission,  and  that  he  was  priest  as 
well  as  prophet.  One  thing  more  conies  into  view 
in  Ibis  piiciii.  This  is  that  the  Levites  arc  now 
the  ministers  of  the  altar.  They  not  only  teach 
the  turfih,  Imt  also  burn  the  siicrilices.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  do 
this,  and  in  fait  il  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  ex- 
clusive right  could  have  been  established  in  the 
face  of  early  exam])lc.  The  earliest  legislation 
makes   it  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  erect  a 

1  Ho«  4l'»  ;  ct.  WcllhatiBen,  Protegointna,  p.  13S. 
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plain  altar  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone  in  every 
pla<;e  where  he  discovers  traces  of  God's  presence, 
and  there  to  ofi'er  his  sacrifices.  The  exclusive 
right  could  hardly  have  been  established  where 
this  law  was  distinctly  in  mind.  But  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  more  conspicuous  sanctuaries  the  ritual 
would,  as  it  became  more  complicated,  fall  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  official  ministers. 

(c)  The  Blessing  of  Moses  was  written  some  time 
after  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.  It 
shows  that  at  that  time  the  Levites  were  regarded 
as  an  organism,  and  that  to  them  belonged  pre- 
ferential riglits  to  minister  at  the  altar  as  well  as 
to  manipulate  the  sacred  oracle.  The  next  docu- 
ment of  importance  is  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
To  understand  its  position  we  shall  have  to  recall 
the  sharp  polemic  of  the  prophets  against  the 
popular  worship.  These  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness believed  that  the  cultus  was  useless  because 
Jahweh  required  something  very  dillerent,  viz. 
righteousness  between  man  and  man  ;  or  else  they 
believed  it  to  be  an  abomination  to  Him  because  it 
was  really  offered  to  another  divinity.  In  the  con- 
demnation which  the  prophets  so  emphatically 
utter  the  priests  have  their  full  share.  The 
sanctuaries  are  represented  as  centres  of  moral 
corruption,  and  the  priests  are  active  fomenters  of 
what  by  their  calling  they  ought  to  oppose.  The 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  because  the 
priests,  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  the  will  of 
God,  neglect  their  duty.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  confined  to  the  northern  kingdom.  In  Judah 
also  we  hear  of  priests  who  are  drunken,  ignorant, 
profane,  violent,  and  addicted  to  lying.'  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  are  the  witnesses  to  these 
charges. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  a 
practical  man.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
prophetic  ideas,  but  he  saw  that  the  cultus  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  Vested  interests  were  on 
its  side,  and  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  religion 
needed  the  traditional  ordinances.  His  book 
therefore  represents  a  compromise  between  pro- 
phets and  priests.  We  learn  from  him  that  all 
priests  belong  to  the  class  of  Levites  and  that  all 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  In 
fact  he  usually  speaks  of  them  as  '  Levite-priests.'  ^ 
Although  in  some  cases  he  uses  the  simple  term 
'Levite,'  he  nowhere  intimates  that  there  was 
any  difierence  of  function  between  a  Levite  and 
a  Levite-priest.  The  Levites  are  called  carriers 
of  the  Ark  (the  carrying  of  the  Ark  is  elsewhere 
assigned  to  the  priests) ;  the  Levite-priests  have 
charge  of  the  curious  expiatory  rite  over  the 
body  of  a  man  found  slain  ;  disputes  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  central  sanctuary,  there  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Levite-priests,  such  decision  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  distinctively  priestly  function.  In 
a  passage  in  Jeremiah,  which  is  in  the  tone  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  learn  that  the  Levite-priests 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  ofl'ering  burnt-ofl'erings 
and  of  performing  sacrifice  for  ever ;  and  in  the 
same  connexion  we  find  the  Levites  described  as 
the  priests  who  minister  to  Jahweh.^ 

The  thing  that  comes  prominently  into  view  in 
reading  this  author  is  the  poverty  of  the  class  as  a 
a  class.  While  we  may  suppose  that  the  great 
sanctuaries,  especially  those  which  had  kings  for 
their  patrons,  gave  an  adequate  support  to  their 
officials,  the  mass  of  the  Levites  connected  with 
the  village  high  places  were  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  com- 
mended to  the  benevolence  of   tlie  people.     The 
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Levite  is  to  be  invited  to  the  family  feast,  for  'he 
has  no  portion  or  lot  with  thee.'  'Tithes  and  free- 
will offerings  are  to  be  shared  with  the  Levite,  and 
every  third  year  the  tithe  is  to  be  wholly  dis- 
tributed among  the  needy,  the  Levite  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  This  care  for  the  Levite 
extends  to  the  time  when,  as  the  author  intends, 
the  country  sanctuaries  shall  be  done  away  in 
favour  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Jerusalem 
Temple.  The  privation  that  will  thus  be  inflicted 
on  the  priests  of  these  shrines  is  in  the  author's 
mind,  and  he  directs  in  so  many  words  that  the 
deprived  Levites  shall  be  admitted  to  the  service 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  same  terms  as  the  priests 
already  in  possession.  This  provision  was  never 
carried  out,  but  the  enactment  shows  what  now 
interests  us — that  the  author  knew  no  difference 
between  priests  of  one  sanctuary  and  those  of 
another.' 

(d)  As  Deuteronomy  exerted  a  great  influence 
by  its  union  of  priestly  and  prophetic  ideals,  so 
the  next  step  was  taken  by  a  man  who  united  the 
two  offices  in  his  own  person — Ezekiel,  a  priest  by 
birth  and  a  prophet  by  calling.  He  was  fully 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  earlier  prophets  that 
the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  Israel  was  the 
punishment  for  sin.  But  his  priestly  training 
made  him  look  upon  sin  as  a  trespass  upon  ritual 
requirements.  Ritual  and  ethical  transgressions 
were  alike  violations  of  the  holiness  of  Jahweh. 
The  problem  of  the  future  was  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  either  on  the  isolation  in  which  the 
Deity  lives.  The  problem  was  solved  in  the  pro- 
gramme drawn  up  by  the  prophet,  the  foundation 
principle  of  which  is  that  only  consecrated  persons 
and  consecrated  things  shall  approach  the  place  of 
worship. 

The  distinctness  with  which  this  matter  is  for- 
mulated shows  that  Ezekiel  was  conscious  of 
introducing  something  new.  In  fact,  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  been  accustomed  to  have  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  sanctuary  performed  by  slaves  of 
foreign  origin,  whom  they  presented  to  the  Temple 
or  to  the  priests.  Ezekiel's  statement  and  his 
correction  of  the  abuse  are  combined  in  the 
following  passage  : 

'  Enough  of  all  your  abominations,  house  of  Israel,  that  you 
have  broup;ht  toreifjners  uncircumcised  of  flesh  and  uncircum- 
cised  of  heart  into  my  sanctuary  to  pollute  it  when  you  ofTered 
my  bread,  the  fat  and  the  blood,  and  brolte  my  covenant  by  all 
your  abominations !  You  did  not  keep  guard  over  my  sacred 
things,  but  set  thein  as  guards  over  my  sacred  things  in  your 
stead.  Therefore  thus  says  Jahweh :  No  foreigner  uncircum- 
cised in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  fle^h  shall  enter  my 
sanctuary.  .  .  .  But  the  Levites  who  departed  from  me  when 
Israel  wandered  away  after  their  idols — they  shall  bear  their 
guilt;  they  shall  be  in  my  sanctuary,  serving  in  the  place  of 
sentinels  at  the  doors  of  the  House  and  servinfr  the  House. 
They  shall  slay  the  burnt-offerings  and  the  sacrifices  and  shall 
stand  to  serve  them.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  approach  me  to  act  as 
my  priests  to  approach  the  most  sacred  things.  .  .  .  But  the 
Levite  priests,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  kept  watch  over  my 
sanctuary  when  the  sons  of  Israel  wandered  from  me,  they  shall 
come  near  to  serve  me,  and  they  shall  stand  before  me  to  pre- 
sent fat  and  blood,  says  the  Lord"  Jahweh.  They  shall  come  into 
my  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  approach  mv  table  to  serve  me* 
(Ezk  44616). 

The  innovations  which  are  thus  made  part  of 
the  new  law  are  two.  (1)  The  entrance  of  any 
but  consecrated  persons  into  the  Temple  is  strictly 
prohibited ;  even  the  worshipping  Israelite  is  de- 
barred, as  we  learn  elsewhere.  (2)  The  conse- 
crated persons  are  divided  into  two  classes.  For 
the  first  time  the  family  of  Zadok  receives  special 
duties  and  privileges.  Below  them  stand  the 
Levites,  who  are  to  have  the  menial  offices  once 
in  the  hands  of  the  Temple-slaves.  With  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  we  may  say 
that  Ezekiel  only  sanctioned  a  status  quo.  This 
family  was  in  hereditary  possession  of  the  Jeru- 
salem priesthood.     The  book  of  Deuteronomj-  had 
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demanded  that  the  Levites  from  the  countrj- 
sanctuaries  be  admitted  on  an  equality  with  those 
already  in  possession.  But  the  most  that  the 
immigrants  had  been  able  to  secure  was  admission 
to  the  lower  offices.  Ezekiel  gave  the  stamp  of 
his  authority  to  this  arrangement  and  thus  intro- 
duced a  new  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

(e)  What  took  place  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Darius  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  is  not  very 
well  kno\\-n  to  us,  but  one  thing  stands  out  dis- 
tinctly :  the  chief  priest  at  once  assumed  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  community.  This  was  inevit- 
able, because  the  unity  of  the  Jews  was  no  longer 
political  but  ecclesiastical.  There  are,  indeed, 
indications  that  Joshua,  the  chief  priest,  was  the 
object  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  some — whether 
rival  claimants  to  the  ofhce  or  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  secular  authority  cannot  distinctly  be 
made  out.  While  Zerubbabel,  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  David,  was  civil  governor,  the  community  seems 
to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  would  work  harmoniously ' 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Perhaps  for  this  very  reason  the  Persians  thought 
it  unwise  to  retain  Zerubbabel  in  office.  His  re- 
moval left  the  chief  priest  the  highest  Jewish 
dignitary  in  the  country,  and  there  was  no  check 
to  the  growth  of  his  influence.  This  prominence 
of  the  chief  priest  was  quite  apart  from  Ezekiel's 
thought,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  an 
officer. 

(/)  Nevertheless  the  ideas  of  Ezekiel  did  work. 
The  evidence  is  found  in  the  two  documents  which 
are  dominated  by  the  priestly  ideal — the  Priest 
Code,  now  embedded  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  They  difi'er  from  Ezekiel  in 
that  he  located  his  ideal  commonwealth  in  the 
future,  while  they  place  theirs  in  the  past.  The 
divergence  of  their  picture  from  the  one  drawn  by 
earlier  historical  writers  did  not  trouble  tliem. 
They  were  not  writing  history,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  themselves  to  be  doing  so  ;  they  were 
embodying  an  idea.  That  idea  was  Israel,  not  as 
a  political  community,  but  as  a  Church  whose  only 
business  was  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God. 

The  central  object  in  the  wilderness  wandering 
is  therefore  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Tabernacle  as 
nearly  like  the  historic  Temple  as  a  movable 
building  could  be  like  one  of  stone.  Its  plan  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Temple,  the  dimen- 
sions being  reduced  one  half.  In  ornamentation  it 
was  not  inferior,  for  the  ima^'inution  of  the  author 
was  able  to  furnish  gold  an<i  gems  and  the  linest 
Htull's  even  in  tlie  desert  of  Sinai.  This  dwelling 
of  Jahweh  in  the  midst  of  His  people  is  e.xactly 
the  ideal  of  Ezekiel,  though  Ezekiel  did  not  suppose 
it  had  been  actual  in  the  past.  What  immediately 
concerns  us  is  that  the  stall' of  attendants  assigned 
to  this  sanctuary  also  realizes  Ezekiel's  idea. 

The  Tabernacle  has  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
assigned  to  it  to  care  for  it,  and  the  tribe  is 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  ]>riests  and  Levites. 
In  the  representation  made  by  the  author  the 
historic  process  is  exactly  reversed  ;  i.e.,  instcail  of 
the  wliole  tribe  being  taken  and  then  the  family 
of  Aaron  being  separated  to  tlieir  special  duty,  the 
faniily  of  Aaron  is  first  consecrated  to  tlie  priest- 
hood and  then  the  rest  of  the  tribe  is  assigned  to 
this  family  as  helpers.  The  vnornioUH  number  of 
Levites  linds  an  ostensihh'  justilication  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  down  the  Dwelling  and  trans- 
porting it.  Yet  tlie  cliscrejiancy  between  the  tliii'e 
priests  and  the  'J2,Wi)  Levites  remuina  surprising 
and  even  grotesque. 

Kzekifl  orrhiiiiK  that  the  Levites  shall  camp 
nlHiut  the  Temple  ;  bo  our  author  makes  thiMii 
camp  around    the   Dwelling   in    the  desert.     The 
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importance  of  having  consecrated  persons  in  this 
position  to  guard  the  sanctuary  from  the  danger 
of  pollution  is  seen  in  the  consecration  of  the 
Levites.  They  are  purified  by  the  triple  rite  of 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  washing  of  clothes, 
and  a  purificatory  sacrifice.  Thus  prepared,  they 
are  '  waved '  by  Aaron  in  imitation  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  sacrifice.  The  significance  of  the  whole 
is  to  indicate  that  the  Levites  are  given  to  Jahweh 
by  the  Israelites,  and  by  Him  in  turn  given  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  assist  in  the  service. 

The  priesthood  is  the  prerogative  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons.  How  Aaron  came  to  take  the  place  of 
Zadok,  to  whom  Ezekiel  gave  the  office,  is  still 
a  mystery.  Earlier  indications  are  that  Aaron 
was  connected  with  the  calf-worship  of  Bethel. 
Between  Ezekiel  and  the  time  of  the  Priestly 
writer  some  influence  of  the  northern  kingdom 
must  have  made  itself  felt  in  Jerusalem.  The 
fact  stands  out  quite  clearly  that  in  the  Priest 
Code  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  fully  established  in 
the  priesthood.  The  whole  responsibility  for  the 
service  is  theirs ;  they  bring  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  to  the  altar,  burn  the  fat,  oiler  the  un- 
bloody gifts.  It  is  their  duty  to  light  the  lamp  in 
the  sanctuary,  to  eat  the  '  bread  of  the  presence,' 
and  to  burn  incense  within  the  Dwelling.  For 
them  the  ritual  of  the  great  festivals  and  of  the 
daily  oH'erings  is  laid  down.'  For  them  also  the 
author  includes  in  his  book  the  so-called  Holiness 
Code  - — a  body  of  regulations  drawn  up  in  the  Exile 
for  the  government  of  the  priests  in  their  daily 
life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  the  priest  has 
now  become  mainly  .sacrificial.  But  the  old  theory 
of  his  duty  as  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God  still 
remains  in  such  ca.ses,  i\(j.,  as  the  inspection  of 
leprosj'.  Here  the  priest  appears  as  examiner  and 
judge  of  the  kind  of  infection,  and  director  of  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  ritual  restoration  of  the 
afflicted  person  to  the  community.  The  ditterence 
between  the  present  system  and  the  earlier  ad- 
ministration of  the  oracle  is  that  now  everything  is 
laid  down  in  a  book  by  which  the  oflicial  must  be 
guided.  The  result  of  thus  formulating  the  cultus 
is  to  deprive  it  of  its  old  character  as  an  expressiim 
of  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  worshipjier, 
and  to  emphasize  it  as  an  opu.i  operatum  by  which 
alone  the  relation  between  Jahweh  and  His  people 
is  kept  intact. 

The  prominence  of  the  chief  priest  in  the  post- 
Exilic  community  has  already  been  spoken  of.  In 
the  Priestly  document  his  position  is  made  sure  by 
divine  appointment.  In  him,  in  fact,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  sacerdotal  system  is  found.  It  is  he 
who  represents  the  people  before  (!od,  and  whose 
ministration  secures  them  the  divine  grace.  lie  it 
is  who  once  a  year  goes  alone  into  the  Most  Holy 
place  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  dwelling  and  of 
the  people.  No  part  of  the  OT  is  more  familiar  to 
Christian  and  .Jewish  students  than  the  ritual  of 
the  groat  Day  of  Atonement.  Its  solemnity  indi- 
cates the  intercessory  value  of  the  high-priest. 
Hut  the  sacerdotal  head  of  the  community  is  nl.so 
in  this  writer's  mind  llui  political  head.  Ills  vest- 
nieiUs  are  regal,  and  tlioy  ari\  meant  to  be  so.  He 
wears  a  tiara  which  cannot  be  dislinguishcd  from 
a  kingly  crown,  a  robe  of  royal  purple,  gohl  niid 
gems  of  untolil  value.  In  the  theory  of  the  code 
there  is  no  one  abovi'  him  in  rank.  Moses,  indeed, 
may  bo  saiil  to  be  his  superior,  in  (he  sense  in 
which  the  king-maker  is  above  tlu!  king.  I!ut  Ibis 
is  because  Moses  was  the  neii'ssary  inaugiirator  of 
the  new  state  of  things — a  special  organ  of  divine 
grace,  who  is  to  have  no  successor.  The  civil  riili^r 
in  his  relation  to  tliu  higli-)iriest  is  represented  by 

>  I,v  I  RiKl  2  ;  Nil  58  nnd  2», 

2  I.v  17-'iH.  hfiHcci  no  dout)t  on  Cftrlipr  tradition. 
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Joshua  in  his  relation  to  Eleazar,  and  it  is  plainly 
one  of  inferiority.' 

The  book  of  Chronicles  is  wholly  of  the  mind 
of  the  Priest  Code  in  recognizing  the  difference 
between  priests  and  Levites.  But  the  author,  who 
was  perhaps  himself  a  Levite,  takes  great  interest 
in  the  lower  clergy.  In  a  part  of  his  work  we  find 
(perhaps  under  the  influence  of  tradition)  the  post- 
Exilic  community  divided  into  Israel,  priests, 
Levites,  Nethinim,  and  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants.  In  another  place  the  door-keepers  and 
singers  are  found  between  the  Levites  and  the 
Nethinim."  The  Netliinim  {q.v.)  we  know  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Temple-slaves  to  whom 
Ezekiel  objected,  and  the  sons  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants were  one  particular  class  of  the  same  order. 
Ezekiel's  regulation  had  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  traditional  claim  of  these  men  to  a  place  in  the 
hierarchy.  What  actually  took  place  was  the 
absorption  of  all  classes  of  lower  clergy  into  that 
of  the  Levites.  The  Chronicler  shows  a  purpose 
to  defend  this  absorption  and  establish  its  legiti- 
macy. This  he  does  by  dating  the  organization  of 
the  Levites  (into  gilds  of  singers  and  door-keepers) 
in  the  time  of  David.^  His  desire  to  magnify  tlie 
office  of  the  Levites  leads  him  to  vindicate  for 
them  the  function  of  teaching  the  Law.  He 
pictures  them  also  as  having  in  charge  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Temple  as  well  as  preparing  the  shew- 
bread  and  the  sacred  ointment.'' 

The  Levites  never  assumed  the  importance  in 
actual  life  which  they  had  in  the  system  of  the 
scribes.  The  inferior  offices  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  while  the  high-priestly  family  formed 
an  aristocracy  which  arrogated  the  higher  functions 
to  itself.  In  Maccabaean  times  and  later  we  hear 
of  higher  and  lower  orders  of  priests,  but  scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  Levites.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  income  of  the  Temple 
was  never  sufficient  to  support  the  large  body  of 
attendants  provided  by  the  Law  ;  and  what  came 
to  it  was  seized  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy. 
The  economic  situation  is  revealed  by  the  list  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  which  gives  one  in  seven  of  the 
population  of  the  restored  commonwealth  as 
priests.  It  was  impossible  for  a  poor  people,  who 
had  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Persian  power,  to  support 
so  large  a  body  of  Temple-servants. 

5.  Revenues. — In  conclusion  a  word  must  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  priestly  income  and 
support.  In  the  earliest  times  there  was  no  fixed 
income  for  the  priest.  Some  portion  of  the 
sacrifice  was  given  to  him  by  the  offerer,  and  the 
hide  of  the  slain  animal  came  to  him  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Deuteronomy  goes  so  far  as  to 
legislate  on  this  as  on  some  other  subjects.  It 
gives  the  priest  the  shoulder,  the  cheek,  and  the 
maw  of  the  sacrifice.'  In  this  book  we  also  have 
mention  of  the  firstfruits  and  the  tithe.  These 
were  not  given  to  the  priest  directly,  but  were 
brought  to  the  sanctuary,  where  they  were  con- 
sumed in  a  joyful  feast  by  the  one  who  brought 
them — the  priest  being  invited  to  share,  no  doubt. 
Every  third  year,  however,  this  author  directs 
that  the  tithe  be  distributed  to  the  needy  classes, 
among  which  the  Levites  were  counted,  as  we 
have  seen.* 

The  advance  in  ideas  is  seen  in  the  Priest  Code, 
which  ordains  distinctly  that  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  is  to  be  given  the  Levites  for 
their  support.  The  firstfruits  are  also  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way,  the  sin-offerings  and  trespass- 
offerings  become  the  property  of  the  priests,  and  a 
yearly  tax  of  half  a  shekel  is  laid  upon  each  male 

1  Nu  271s  ff.  ;  cf.  J03  211. 

2  Neh  lis  1028  ;  cf.  I  Ch  91'-  3».  3  1  Ch  2327. 

■*  Neh  8^  f-,  1  Ch  9"-5  f-  The  Levites  even  appear  in  this  history 
as  judges  (1  Ch  26=9  23<,  2  Ch  198-  "  3413,  Neh  1116). 
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Israelite  for  the  support  of  the  sanctuary.'  In 
fact  the  provision,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
given  adequate  support  to  the  whole  sacerdotal 
caste.  But  the  difficulty  in  collecting  so  heavy  a 
tax  must  be  evident.  The  theory  of  the  Law  gave 
the  priests  a  tenth  of  the  tithes  collected  by  the 
Levites,  and  logically  the  high-priest  would  re- 
ceive the  tenth  of  what  came  to  the  priests,  but 
this  is  nowhere  enjoined. 

A  purely  ideal  construction  is  the  assignment  of 
cities  with  pasturage,  though  without  farms,  to 
the  Levites,  a  certain  number  of  them  going  to 
the  priests.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  importance 
in  the  country  are  thus  given  to  the  Levites  by 
the  Priestly  writer.  The  earlier  historical  writers 
know  nothing  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  in 
fact  to  them  the  most  striking  mark  of  Levi  is  that 
he  received  no  territory  at  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Canaan. 

Literature. — An  enormous  literature  exists  on  this  subject. 
The  older  view  is  to  be  found  in  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Sacrihciat 
Worship  of  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  IS63  ;  K.  F.  Keil, 
Uandbuch  der  bibl.  Archdologie",  Frankfort,  1875,  pp.  166-196 ; 
and  A.  Kohler,  Gesch.  des  AT,  Erlangen,  1875-86,  i.  375-385. 
The  critical  view  is  indicated  by  J.  K.  W.  Vatke,  Di^ 
Religion  des  A  T,  Berlin,  1835,  and  is  more  fully  developed  by 
A.  Kuenen,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1873-75, 
ii.  202-307.  The  best  discussion  is  that  of  J.  Wellhausen, 
Proleg,  zur  Gesch,  Israels^,  Berlin,  1905,  Eni;.  tr..  Prolegomena 
to  the  Hist,  of  Israel,  Edinburgh,  1885,  pp.  121-164.  More 
elaborate,  but  not  more  convincing,  is  W.  W,  Baudissin, 
Die  Gesch.  des  alttest.  Priesterthums,  Leipzig,  18S9.  A.  van 
Hoonacker  attempts  to  establish  an  unhistorical  view  in  a 
work  of  great  learning  entitled  Le  Sacrrdoce  t^vititjue  dans  la 
loi  et  dans  Vhist.  des  Hebreuz,  Louvain,  1899.  Mention  may  be 
mad-  also  of  S.  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickluiig  des  aliisr. 
Priester*ums,  Breslau,  18S0  ;  and  the  Hebrew  Archmologies  of 
W.  G.  H.  Nowack  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894),  and  I.  Benzinger 
(2do.  1907).  Special  points  are  treated  by  J.  Braun,  Vestitxts 
Sacerdotum  Hebrceorum,  Amsterdam,  1680;  J.  Selden,  De 
Successione  in  Pontificatum  Ebrceorum,  London,  1636  ;  S.  L 
Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests,  New  York  and  London,  1877  (a 
reply  to  Kuenen);  further,  a  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the 
Aaronite  priesthood  bv  R.  H.  Kennett  and  A.  H.  McNeile  in 
JThSt  vi.  [1904-05]  161-186,  and  vii.  (1905-06)  1-9.  Recent 
discussions  are  luminously  reviewed  by  Kuenen  in  an  essay 
entitled  '  Die  Gesch.  des  Jahwepriestertums  und  das  Alter  des 
Priestergesetzes,'  in  his  Gesaimnelte  Abhandlungen  zur  bibl. 
Wissenschaft,  tr.  K.  Budde,  Freiburg,  1894.  The  Jerusalem 
priesthood  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  described  by  A.  Edersheim, 
The  Temple :  its  Ministry  and  Services  as  they  were  at  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1874,  pp.  38-78  ;  and  by  E. 
Schiirer,  GJ  V^iL  224-305,  Eng.  tr.,  HJP  11.  i.  19.'i-272. 

Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Hindu).— i.  Rig- 
veda. — As  a  collection  of  sacred  poetry  covering  in 
all  probability  the  period  from  1200  to  1000  B.C., 
the  Bigveda  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  any  com- 
plete picture  of  the  actual  position  occupied  by  the 
priests  in  the  age  in  which  the  hymns  composing  it 
came  into  being.  It  represents  only  the  priestly 
activity  of  a  limited  number  of  families  among  a 
certain  body  of  Vedic  tribes  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  country  later  known  as  Madhyadesa, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  it  completely 
mirrors  that  activity  on  all  its  sides.  But  the 
information  which  it  does  afford  is  consistent  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  period. 

The  priestly  function  appears  to  have  lain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  special  class,  to  which 
appertained  the  duty  of  acting  as  the  instrument 
of  securing  the  divine  favour.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  to  suggest  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  man  of  other  than  the  priestly 
class,  though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  authors  were  all  priests.  Later  tradition  2 
indeed  asserts  that  the  author  of  one  hymn 
(X.  xeviii.)  was  Devapi  Arstisena,  a  prince  of  the 
Kuru  family,  but  the  hymn  itself  makes  no  such 
statement,  and  Devapi  appears  in  it  in  a  purely 
priestly  capacity.  The  tradition  of  the  Brahmarias 
treats  occasionally  as  of  royal  origin  great  priests 
of  the  Bigveda,  such  as  Visvamitra  and  the  more 
1  Nu  1821-21.  a  Yaska,  Nirukta,  ii.  10. 
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mythic  Prthi  Vainya,  and,  still  later,  tradition 
ascribes  several  hymns  to  royal  authorship,  but 
none  of  these  traditions  has  anj'  support  in  the 
actual  text  of  the  Samhiid.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  collection  is  full  of  references  to  the  activity  of 
the  priests  under  the  generic  title  of  brahman,  and 
to  several  different  kinds  of  priests,  and  the  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  priesthood  is  attested  by  the 
word  brdhiiuinii,  'descendant  of  a  brahinnn.' 
Moreover,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  Santli'Ud 
itself  that,  as  in  the  immediately  following  i)eriod, 
the  brahinans  worked  in  the  service  of  kings  or 
wealthy  nobles,  whose  generosity  in  sacrificial  gifts 
is  celebrated  in  the  danastutis  appended  to  several 
hymns  ;  the  amounts  of  the  gifts  recorded  are  too 
great  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  records,  but  they 
at  least  prove  that  the  priests  already  set  upon 
their  services  the  highest  value.  Side  by  side  with 
these  praises  of  the  generosity  of  patrons  and  with 
broad  hints  to  others  to  follow  their  example  in  the 
form  of  encomia  on  generosity,  there  are  many 
proofs  of  the  extremely  good  opinion  of  themselves 
entertained  by  the  brahmans,  though  it  is  not  clear 
in  any  passage  that  they  had  yet  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  description  of  gods  on  earth  which 
they  claimed  shortly  afterwards.  They  seem  to 
have  adliered  as  strictly  as  possible  to  their  own 
occupation ;  if  priests  like  Vasistha  and  Visva- 
mitra  appear  as  assisting  their  princes  in  battle, 
doubtless  it  was  by  their  priestly  power,  not  by 
their  prowess  in  arms.  But  the  priestly  sphere 
included  in  all  probabilitj'  medicine,  for  one  poet 
declares  (IX.  cxii.)  that  his  father  is  a  physician — 
an  occupation  in  which,  to  judge  from  all  analogy, 
the  use  of  spells  would  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Naturally  enough,  the  Rigveda  contains 
very  little  of  this  side  of  priestly  activity,  but  in 
its  tentli  and  latest  book  there  are  found  certain 
spells  which  toucli  on  the  medical  art,  one  against 
the  disease  Yaksma  (X.  clxiii.)  and  two  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  man  lying  at  the  door  of  death 
(X.  Iviii.,  Ix.  7  fl'.).  These  hymns,  with  a  few  others, 
containing  spells  to  procure  offspring,  to  destroy 
enemies,  and  to  oust  a  rival  wife  fiom  a  husband's 
afl'ections,  constitute,  in  conjunction  with  the 
funeral  and  wedding  hymns,  practically  the  only 
sign  in  the  Rigveda  that  the  activities  of  the 
priests  extended  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human 
life,  the  domestic  ritual  which  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance in  modem  India.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
in  the  next  period,  the  activity  of  the  priests  was 
confined  in  the  main  to  the  greater  sacrifices  and 
to  such  only  of  the  domestic  rites  as  had  begun  (o 
assume  special  importance ;  the  wedding  hymn 
(X.  Ixxxv.)  bears  clear  marks  of  comparatively 
late  origin  and  is  not  primitive  in  character,  and 
the  funeral  hymns  exhioit  a  decidedly  complicated 
and  refined  religious  belief. 

It  has  proved  impossible  to  trace  to  the  Rigveda 
the  full  sacrificial  liturgy  of  the  following  period, 
but  the  hymns  abundantly  prove  that  there  already 
existed  much  (K)mplication  of  ritual  and  subdivision 
of  function  ainong  the  priests.  The  main  subject- 
matter  of  the  Rigveda  is  clearly  the  .wwKj-sacriliie, 
and  it  was  i)recisely  in  this  sacrifice  that  the 
grcatestnnmberof  priests  was  required.  In  one  pas- 
sage (II.  i.  2)  to  the  god  Agni  are  assigned  the  ullices 
of  Ao<r,  potf,  nt^tj,  rignidh,  prax/lxlf,  ndlivari/ii, 
and  hrrihmrin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the 
hoiiHc  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  being  perfoniiccl. 
We  hear  alno  of  an  nprtvnktf,  who  is  doubth'ss  to 
V)e  identified  with  the  priiidstf,  as  his  business  is 
to  give  dire<-tions  to  \j\\KlMij-,'fii  an  udngrdb/i'i,  and 
a  grfiv'igrdhhn,  and  of  two  iamitfs-  The  latter  are 
doubtlcHH  the  slayers  of  the  vicliiii,  who  in  the  latiir 
literature  rank  merely  as  attendant  priests,  their 
function  of  killing  probably  having  tended  to  lower 
tliern  in  rank  compared  with  the  ordinary  priests, 


while  the  two  former,  whose  functions,  to  judge 
from  their  names,  must  have  been  the  drawing  of 
tlie  water  and  the  taking  of  the  pressing  stones 
required  for  the  sacrifice,  disappear  as  special 
priests  from  the  later  ritual.  There  are  also  men- 
tioned sdnirt;!singers  in  general  and  the  prastotr 
and  udgdtf  in  particular.  These  various  priests 
fall  clearly  into  three  divisions,  according  as  their 
main  business  was  the  recitation  of  hymns  to 
accompany  the  offering,  or  the  actual  manual 
acts  of  sacrifice,  or  the  singing  of  songs.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  the  original  ritual  was  of 
simpler  character,  and  that  the  actual  sacrifice 
and  the  uttering  of  prayer  were  entrusted  to  one 
priest;  this  conclusion,  based  on  a  priori  grounds, 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  llie  name 
for  the  reciter  of  hymns  is  hotr,  a  term  which 
denotes  the  '  offerer '  of  the  oblation,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Avesta  agrees  with  that  of  the  Rig- 
veda in  showing  a  multiplicity  of  priests,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  specialization  of  the 
ritual  is  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Iranians  and 
the  Vedic  Indians.  At  any  rate  in  the  Rigveda 
the  hotf  is  the  reciter  of  hymns  celebrating  the 
feats  of  the  gods  who  are  to  partake  of  the  oH'er- 
ings,  and  to  him  also  we  must  assign  the  verses  to 
accompany  the  actual  offering,  series  of  which 
occur  in  the  Sainhita.  Closely  associated  with 
the  hotr  was  the  praidstr,  at  whose  instigation  the 
liotr  recited  his  litanies ;  doubtless  it  is  he  who  is 
meant  when  in  the  (i/irj  litanies  of  the  animal  sacri- 
fice the  two  hotrs  are  referred  to.  The  brahman 
of  the  Rigveda  is  probably  the  name  of  the  priest 
later  called  brdhmandehchhanisin,  an  assistant  of 
the  hotr.  Of  the  second  group  of  priests  the 
adhvaryu  is  in  the  later  ritual,  and  probably 
enough  in  the  Rigveda,  already  the  chief  of  the 
officiants  at  the  actual  sacrifice ;  the  potf,  or 
cleanser,  is  paralleled  by  the  Avestan  dsnatere,  the 
agnidh  by  the  dtarevakhsha,  who,  like  him,  is 
ciiarged  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  fire,  while  the 
ncxtr,  or  leader,  may  already  have  had  the  function 
from  which  he,  later  at  least,  derives  his  import- 
ance as  the  leader  up  of  the  wife  of  the  .sacrilicer 
to  play  her  part  in  a  fertility  ritual  in  the  course 
of  the  ,TO)nn-sacrifice.  The  sdman-singeTs  had  even 
in  the  Rigveda  a  doul)le  duty;  on  the  one  hand, 
tliiy  had  to  recite  the  addresses  to  Soma  I'avamana 
which  are  collected  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Sa7h- 
hitd,  and,  on  the  other,  they  had  to  sing  songs 
addressed  to  the  deities  to  which  the  hotf  recited 
the  hymns.  The  singing  of  sdntans  was  doubtless, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Rigveda,  a 
much  cliilioratcd  form  of  the  ritual,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  list  of  priests  given  in 
II.  i.  'i  does  not  include  any  singer. 

In  addition  to  those  priests  who  were  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  special  sacrifices  for  which  they 
were  selected  by  the  sacrificer  as  occasion  required, 
the  Rigvcila  mentions  the  purohifa,  the  domestic 
priest  of  the  king  or  of  some  wealthy  noble.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  he  himself  performed  the 
domestic  ritual  of  the  king,  but  at  the  great  sacri- 
fices he  probably  merely  superintended  the  whole 
rite.  There  is,  however,  clear  evidence  that  he 
might  act  as  the  chief  of  the  priests,  the  hotr. 
Agni  is  both  the  hvtf  l>ar  excclleticc  and  the  ;)«ro- 
hila  ;  the  two  divine  rtw/j-s  of  the  «/)ri  litanies  are 
also  calh'il  (X.  Ixx.  7)  the  two  priests — the  puro- 
hit/1.1.  Unlike  the  otiicr  priests,  tho  piirohita  vitia 
not  merely  in  the  constant  and  intimate  service  of 
the  king,  but  ho  was  closely  concerneil  with  the 
king  in  his  more  worldly  functions.  Visvamitra, 
Vasistha,  and  others  ajipear  to  have  taken  part  in 
their  ])riestly  capacity  in  the  wars  of  lluir  kings, 
and  the  hymn  X.  xcvjii.  records  the  activity  of 
Devilpi  for  his  master  Santanu  and  its  success.  It 
was   rather   from   the  purohita.i    than    from    the 
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ordinary  sacrificial  priests  that  tlie  liigli  claims  of 
the  brahmans  to  priority  in  the  State  proceeded. 

Great  as  the  position  of  the  priest  clearly  was 
in  the  Vedic  community,  he  does  not  claim  as  yet 
to  be  powerful  enough  to  constrain  the  gods  to 
his  will  ;  it  is  probable  enough  that  in  his  own 
view  and  that  of  the  people  he  was  possessed  of 
magic  powers ;  we  have  indeed  in  the  lligveda 
(x.  cxxxvi.)  the  mention  of  a  muni,  one  of  those 
divinely  inspired  ascetics  who  figure  in  all  the  life 
of  India.  But  on  the  whole  the  relation  of  the 
priests  of  the  Rifivcda  to  the  gods  is  that  of  devout 
worshippers  who  seek  by  skilful  song  and  well- 
paid  ottering  to  win  the  favour  of  the  god  for  the 
sacrificer,  in  whose  service  they  are. 

2.  Brahmanas. — In  the  Brdhmana  literature, 
which  covers  the  period  up  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C., 
the  priesthood  appears  quite  definitely  as  a  separ- 
ate class,  contrasted  with  the  Ksatriya,  or  warrior 
class,  the  Vaisya,  representing  the  main  body  of 
the  people  whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  trade, 
and  the  servile  Sudras.  The  priesthood  was  nor- 
mally hereditary,  but  the  class  system  at  this 
period  and  much  later  still  allowed  marriages 
between  priests  and  women  of  inferior  castes,  and, 
tliough  priests  might  be  despised,  as  were  Kavaaa 
Ailusa  and  Vatsa,  for  descent  real  or  alleged  from 
slave-girls,  still  they  would  not  thus  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  excluded  from  priestly  functions. 
Nevertheless,  much  stress  is  laid  on  descent  from 
a  rsi  and  on  purity  of  origin,  and  certain  cere- 
monies could  be  performed  only  by  priests  who  ful- 
filled the  prescribed  condition  of  birth  in  a  family 
which  for  a  number  of  generations  had  practised  the 
rite.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  assertions  (e.g., 
Kdthaka  Samhita,  xxx.  1)  that  what  matters  is 
not  descent  but  learning,  and  we  actually  hear  in 
the  Chhdndogya  Upanisad  (IV.  iv.  4)  of  Satya- 
kama  Jabala,  who  was  allowed  to  be  taken  as  pupil, 
though  his  parentage  was  uncertain,  his  mother 
being  a  slave-girl  who  had  been  connected  with 
several  men.  This  evidence,  however,  merely  shows 
that  the  class  was  not  absolutely  closed  by  the  rule 
of  heredity.  Nor  was  the  practice  of  priestly 
functions  absolutely  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  priestly  class.  The  legend  which  treats  Vis- 
vamitra  as  a  king  of  the  Jahnus  (Pailchaviniia 
Brahmana,  XXI.  xii.  2;  Aitareya  Brahrnana, 
VII.  xviii.  2)  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  in  the 
Brahmanns  of  the  terras  devardjan  and  rdjan- 
yarsi,  referring  to  a  seer  of  royal  origin  ;  all  the 
stories  which  mention  such  kings  are  of  a  legend- 
ary character,  but  that  does  not  alter  their  sig- 
nificance as  evidence  that  the  view  of  the  priestly 
class  of  the  time  did  not  see  any  impossibility  in 
kings  composing  poetry  for  tlie  sacred  rites. 

As  in  the  period  of  the  Higveda,  tlie  sacrifice  is 
carried  out  for  the  profit  of  an  individual,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  horse-saciifice,  which  is  formally  an 
ottering  of  the  king  alone,  although  intended  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
To  this  rule  the  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
a  sattra,  or  sacrificial  session,  which  might  last 
from  twelve  days  to  any  number  of  years,  and  of 
which  the  most  important  form  is  the  gavdmayana, 
lasting  a  whole  year  ;  in  that  ottering  all  the  par- 
ticipants must  be  consecrated  and  thus  made  for 
the  time  being  priests,  and  the  sacrifice  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  and  not  merely  of  the  sacrificer.  The 
sattra  is  known  as  early  as  the  Rigveda,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  have  in  it  a  trace  of  an  earlier 
period  when  the  sacrifice  was  a  clan  sacrifice,  but 
of  that  we  have  no  proof.  As  in  the  Rigveda,  the 
sacrifice  is  conducted  by  priestly  families,  but  the 
separate  traditions  of  these  families,  though  they 
are  often  recorded,  are  of  relative  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
sacrifice  throughout  the  texts,  which  indicate  that 


a  steady  process  of  assimilation  of  customary  usage 
was  in  progress.  This  assimilation  was  doubtless 
helped  by  the  lack  of  temple  worship  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  close  connexion  between  the  State 
and  the  cult,  such  as  is  so  marked  in  the  growth 
of  early  Greek  religion. 

The  number  of  priests  mentioned  is  greater  than 
in  the  Rigveda,  and  more  specific  information  as  to 
those  required  for  each  type  of  offering  is  given. 
The  adhvaryu  alone  is  required  for  the  agnihotra, 
the  daily  ottering  to  Agni ;  for  the  agnyadkeya 
and  the  new  and  full  moon  offerings  the  agnidh, 
the  hotr,  and  the  brahman  are  required  besides 
the  adhvaryu  ;  for  the  four  monthly  offerings  also 
the  pratiprasthatf,  and  for  the  animal  ottering,  in 
addition  to  the  iamitr,  who  does  not  rank  as  a 
priest  in  the  full  sense,  the  maitrdvaruna.  In  the 
sowia-sacrifice  the  number  rises  to  sixteen,  classified 
in  the  ritual  texts  as  hotf,  maitrdvaruna,  aehhd- 
vdka,  and  grdvastut ;  adhvaryu,  pratiprasthdtf , 
nestf,  and  unnetr ;  udgdtf,  prastotj;  pratihctrif, 
and  subrahmanya ;  brahman,  brdhmandchchham- 
sin,  potr,  and  dgnidhra.  To  this  list  the  Kausi- 
takin  scliool  added  a  seventeenth — the  sadasya, 
who  was  charged  witli  the  duty  of  general  sur- 
veillance of  the  sacrifice.  The  arrangement  of 
priests  does  not,  however,  correspond  to  their 
actual  employment  in  the  ritual,  in  which  the 
three  assistants  of  the  brahman  and  the  nestf 
are  really  assistants  of  the  hotr,  and  not  of  the 
brahman  and  the  adhvaryu.  Of  the  priests  the 
maitrdvaruna  is  identical  with  the  pra&astf  or 
upavaktf  of  the  Rigveda,  and  bears  his  name 
because  of  his  reciting  litanies  to  the  gods  Mitra 
and  Varuna :  the  achhdvdka  is  clearly  a  later 
addition,  the  Brahmanas  themselves  (Aitareya, 
vi.  14 ;  Kausltaki,  xxviii.  4-6)  emphasizing  his 
exceptional  character.  The  functions  of  the 
unnetf  and  subrahmanya  are  unimportant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  brahman  is  a  priest  of  great 
importance,  whose  task  it  is  to  take  charge  of  tlie 
whole  rite  and  by  his  silent  presence  to  make  good 
any  errors  which  may  be  made  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sacrifice.  He  is  actually  declared  to  be  as 
important  for  the  sacrifice  as  all  the  other  priests 
put  together,  and  the  tendency  to  multiply  the 
priestly  functions  evidenced  in  his  appointment  is 
curiously  indicated  by  the  addition  by  the  Kausi- 
takins  of  the  sadasya,  who  would  seem  to  have 
merely  duplicated  the  work  already  performed  by 
the  brahman.  The  existence  of  the  brahman  in 
this  capacity  has  been  seen '  even  in  the  Rigveda, 
but  the  evidence  for  this  view  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, unless  perhaps  in  one  of  the  latest  hymns 
(X.  cxli.  3).  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of 
tradition  supports  the  view  that  the  brahman  as  a 
special  priest  was  an  innovation  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period  in  the  history  of  the  ritual  by  the 
Vasistha  family,  and  that  for  a  time  only  one  of 
that  family  could  perform  the  duties  of  the  office, 
doubtless  because  such  a  priest  alone  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  special  knowledge  which  con- 
stituted the  characteristic  of  the  post. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ptirohita  steadily  in- 
creased in  importance ;  even  the  Brahmanas  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  become  in  temporal 
matters  the  constant  adviser  of  the  king  ;  in  some 
cases  at  least  the  same  purohita  acted  for  two  or 
even  three  tribes,  which  placed  him  in  a  position 
of  quite  exceptional  consequence  and  influence. 
The  relation  between  king  and  purohita  is  most 
ett'ectively  described  in  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana 
(viii.  27),  where  the  formulas  of  appointment  are 
given  ;  they  are  based  literally  on  those  of  the 
marriage  ceremonial ;  the  purohita  thus  becomes 
for  practical  att'airs  the  alter  ego  of  the  king,  and 

•  See  R.  Pischel  and  K.  F.  Geldner,  Vedische  Studien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1888-1901,  ii.  144  f. 
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the  duty  of  the  purohita  is  made  out  to  be  the 
defeat  of  the  king's  enemies  and  the  securing  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  importance  of 
the  aid  of  the  purohita  in  war  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  gods  in  their  struggles  with  the 
asuras  repeatedly  are  worsted  until  they  are  able 
to  summon  to  their  aid  Brhaspati,  who  is  par 
excellence  the  purohita  of  the  gods.  The  Atharva- 
veda  (ili.  19)  shows  us  the  purohita  engaged  in  a 
spell  for  success  in  battle.  When  a  king,  as  often, 
is  sent  into  exile  by  his  people,  it  is  his  purohita 
who  is  e.xpected  to  extricate  him  from  his  mis- 
fortune. In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  purohita  from  that 
occupied  by  him  in  the  earlier  period  :  when  in  a 
sacrifice  he  takes  the  part  of  any  special  priest,  it 
is  not,  as  formerly,  that  of  the  hotT,  but  that  of  the 
brahman,  as  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  two  texts  {Taittiriya  Saiiihitd,  III.  v.  2.  1  ; 
Aitareya  Brahmana,  vii.  26) — a  fact  which  stands 
in  accord  with  the  clear  indications  that  the  hotf 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  priest  in  the  ritual. 

The  Brahmanas  claim  for  the  brahmans  high 
privileges.  A  priest  deserves  respectful  reception 
and  hospitable  entertainment  wherever  he  goes, 
and  no  limits  are  set  to  the  amounts  of  the  gifts 
which  should  be  made  to  him  at  the  several  rites 
or  portions  of  rites,  one  specially  excellent  sacrilice 
being  that  in  which  a  man  bestows  all  his  wealth 
upon  the  sacrificial  priests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  their  services  was  maintained  by  the 
rule  that  no  priest  could  accept  gifts  which  another 
priest  had  rejected.  The  sacriticial  offerings  also 
fell  to  be  consumed  by  the  priest,  as  he  alone  was 
holy  enough  to  partake  of  them  ;  even  in  the  royal 
consecration  the  king  cannot  partake  of  the  soma, 
but  only  of  a  special  drink  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  priest  also  claims  to  be  superior  to  tlie  royal 
jurisdiction ;  when  the  king  is  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  the  proclaimer  adds  that  the  king  of  the 
brahmans  is  Soma.  The  king  may  not  censure  a 
brahman;  when  he  gives  away  all  the  earth  with 
what  is  in  it,  still  he  cannot  include  in  that  gift 
the  property  of  a  brahman.  The  crime  of  slaying 
a  brahman  is  tlie  only  real  form  of  murder,  and 
it  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  expensive  liorsc- 
sacritice.  The  line  for  an  insult  to  him  is  100  cows 
or  coins ;  for  a  blow,  1000.  In  a  civil  case  the 
arbitrator  must  give  his  decision  in  his  favour  as 
against  a  non-6;uA7«(()i.  But  there  is  evidence  in 
tlie  Panchavii'n^a  Brdhmaria  (xiv.  vi.  8)  that  a 
treacherous  purohita  might  pay  for  his  sin  with 
his  life,  and  it  appears  from  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana (vii.  29)  that,  as  regards  his  place  of  abode, 
the  priest  was  not  exempt/  from  the  general  power 
of  the  king  to  remove  his  subjects  from  their 
settlements  at  plciLsure. 

In  return  for  their  special  position  the  priests 
were  expected  to  show  such  qualities  as  kindness 
and  gentleness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  knowledge 
of  tlie  ritual.  Intellectually  their  outlook  on  I  lie 
Hacriljce  with  which  they  were  busied  has  undir- 
gone  a  profound  change  since  the  period  of  the 
liigvtcUi,  and  presents  a  curious  admixture  of 
magic  and  speculation.  The  |>rincii>lc  of  the 
sacrifice  is  not  merely  that  of  giving  in  ex|iccta- 
tion  of  a  return ;  the  priests  itssume  that  the 
return  i.s  compelled  by  the  gift,  and  tliat  they  are 
complete  masters  of  the  universe  through  tin; 
mcclianism  of  the  sacrilice,  if  only  that  is  iluly 
performed.  This  power  enahles  them  not  merely 
to  BitHure  to  the  sacrilicer  for  whom  they  act  what 
he  desires,  but  at  their  plensnrc,  by  the  slighlest 
error  in  the  rite,  to  bring  liim  to  ruin.  They 
are  powerful  by  the  sacrilice  to  heal  dissent 
between  the  people  and  their  )irinci;s;  they  are 
eiinally  powerful  to  iiroduce  HiK-li  dissent — a  fact 
wliich  cxplnins  clearly  enough  the  rise  of   their 


influence  in  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
priests  are  theosophists,  and  find  in  the  sacrilice 
the  explanation  and  cause  of  the  universe,  which 
is  daily  renewed  in  the  performance  of  the  piling 
of  the  sacred  lire,  and  from  this  speculative  side  of 
their  ettbrts  comes  into  being  tlie  priest  of  the 
schools  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  sacrificial 
ritual. 

3.  Upanisads,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism. — From 
the  time  of  the  earliest  Upanisads,  dating  about 
600  B.C.,  a  new  function  of  the  priest  comes  clearly 
into  view,  which  dili'erentiates  liim  more  and  more 
from  the  sacrificial  priest.  The  sacrifice  ceases  to 
be  for  some  priests  the  chief  object  of  their  interest, 
which  centres  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  universe  and  its  relation  to  the  self.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Upanisads  is  not  in  any  sharp 
manner  differentiated  from  the  philosophy  which 
commences  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
universe  in  the  sacrifice,  but  it  is  carried  far 
beyond  its  first  beginnings  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  earlier  Upanisads  in  particular  hold  aloof  from 
the  study  of  the  Veda  and  the  sacrifices ;  the 
former  is  shown  not  to  be  the  true  means  of  know- 
ledge ;  thus  in  the  Chlidndogya  Upanisad  (vii.  1) 
Narada  confesses  that  all  his  Vedic  learning  has 
not  taught  him  the  txnp  nature  of  the  self,  and  in 
the  same  text  (vi.  1)  Svetaketu,  despite  his  study 
of  the  Veda  for  the  prescribed  period,  is  merely 
conceited  and  not  well  instructed.  The  Brhaddr- 
anyaka  Upanisad  contains  (I.  iv.  10,  III.  ix.  6,  21) 
several  distinctly  hostile  references  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  same  spirit  may  be  traced  more  faintly  in 
the  Chhdndoqya  Upanisad  (i.  lOf.).  At  the  same 
time,  these  Upanisads  show  no  complete  approval 
of  the  rival  method  of  holiness,  wliicli  undoubtedly 
existed  at  this  time  and  was  much  in  favour — 
asceticism.  For  the  sacrifice,  for  Veda  study,  and 
for  penance  they  substitute  knowledge  as  the  all- 
important  thing,  and  the  life  of  the  brahman 
becomes  concentrated  upon  study  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  teaching  of  pupils  on  the  other.  Stress  is 
also  laid  on  the  fact  that  knowledge  can  be  gained 
from  others  than  brahnuxns ;  if  the  stories  which 
ascribe  the  teaching  of  brahmans  to  kings  like 
Janaka,  Pravahana  Jaivali,  ASvapati  Kaikeya, 
and  Ajataiatru  cannot  be  pressed  into  proof  of  the 
derivation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Upanisads  from 
the  Ksatriya  class,  as  lias  been  maintained,  still 
they  do  show  that  intellectual  activity  was  en- 
couraged by  free  discussion,  and  the  mention  of 
women  in  the  Upanisads  as  taking  [lart  in  such 
discussions  reveals  a  new  feature  in  religious  life  j 
the  sacrificial  ritual  knows  of  no  woman  priest, 
and  the  functions  permitted  to  the  wife  of  the 
.sacrificer  are  even  more  limited  tlian  his  own. 
The  later  Upanisads,  however,  show  a  distinct 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  study  of  the 
Veda,  the  .sacrifice,  and  asceticism  with  the  search 
for  true  knowledge,  and,  without  making  these 
tilings  adequate  moans  of  discovering  that  know- 
ledge, they  treat  I  hem  as  a  u.scful  or  necessary 
proiHi'deutic.  The  same  view  is  in  ell'ect  already 
enunciated  in  the  Bfliaddranyaka  Upanisad.  (IV. 
iv.  22),  where  we  find  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
the  four  dsramas,  or  stages  of  life,  which  an  Aryan 
or  at  least  a  lirahman  slicmld  follow  :  the  first  is 
study  of  the  Veda,  the  duty  of  the  /irahmachdrin  ; 
the  second  sacrifice  and  almsgiving,  the  lot  of  the 
(jl-haslha,  or  householder;  and  the  third  is  a.sceti- 
cisni,  file  lot  of  the  vdnaprasiha,  wliich  later  in- 
genuity unjustifiably  dividcH  into  two  states — that 
of  the  forest-dweller  and  that  of  the  wandering 
and  homeless  beggar,  bhifc^u  i>r  pa rivrdja /en.  The 
(■'h/u'cnd<iyija  (11.  xxiii.  1)  carries  the  niattc^r  a  little 
farther:  it  ranks  as  (line  bniiichcs  of  duty  sacri- 
fice with  Vedic  study  iiinl  (lie  giving  of  alms, 
a-MceticiHin,  and  stuclent.shi|i  with  a  teacher,  and 
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then  sets  over  against  them  the  abiding  in  brahman, 
which  is  later  developed  into  the  fourth  airama. 
The  Kena  (33)  and  the  Katha  Upanisads  (I.  ii.  15) 
are  equally  clear  in  their  recognition  of  the  value 
of  study  and  asceticism,  and  the  Kena  also  men- 
tions sacrifice  expressly  as  a  condition  of  true 
knowledge.  Tlie  significance  of  these  requirements 
is  clear :  in  face  of  the  tendency  of  tlie  day  to 
resort  to  asceticism  and  to  abandon  the  use  of 
sacrifice,  which  indeed  in  tlie  Buddhist  texts  is 
regarded  with  much  contempt,  the  Brahmans  were 
anxious  to  find  due  place  and  room  for  the  different 
sides  of  human  activities,  even  if  their  doctrines  of 
the  nature  of  the  dtman  were  such  as  logically  to 
deny  all  value  whatever  to  Vedic  study,  asceticism, 
and  sacrifice. 

It  is  clear  that  great  importance  attached  to  the 
relation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  especially  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophical  schools  were  held  to 
he  specially  sacred,  such  as  could  indeed  be  im- 
parted in  some  cases  only  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
wild,  whence  the  title  Aranyaka,  '  Forest  Book,'  for 
portions  of  the  philosophic  literature.  The  teacher 
is  bound  to  impart  all  his  knowledge  to  the  pupil, 
who  stays  with  him,  and  in  return  the  pupil  is 
bound  to  afford  all  possible  assistance  in  the  affairs 
of  daily  life  to  the  teacher — to  tend  liis  cattle,  to 
collect  fuel,  to  guard  the  sacred  fire,  and  to  beg. 
The  giving  of  payment  for  teaching  is  not  approved 
by  the  texts,  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  grown 
up  under  which  at  the  termination  of  his  student- 
ship, which  might  extend  over  any  period,  twelve 
years  being  a  common  time,  the  pupil  took  leave  of 
his  teacher  by  presenting  him  with  a  gift  propor- 
tioned to  the  pupil's  means.  Not  only  Brahmans 
might  go  as  pupils ;  the  Siitras  formally  contem- 
plate members  of  the  Ksatriya  and  the  Vaisya 
class  studying,  but  doubtless  these  cases  were 
comparatively  rare,  just  as  the  normal  ascetic  was 
the  Brahman,  not  one  of  the  other  two  classes. 
The  teacher  was  expected  to  perform  for  his  pupil 
the  formal  rite  of  initiation  by  which  his  spiritual 
training  commenced — an  event  which  is  the  refined 
form  of  the  puberty  rites  of  new  birth  which  are 
found  wide-spread  throughout  the  world.  The 
relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  is  of  special  interest, 
as  it  forms  the  root  of  the  Hindu  veneration  and 
deification  of  the  guru.^ 

The  relationship  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  doubt- 
less led  in  many  cases  to  the  formation  of  schools 
of  thought  in  which  the  views  of  a  distinguished 
teacher  gradually  spread  and  attained  considerable 
vogue,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  frequent  reference 
to  teachers  such  as  Aruni  or  Yajiiavalkya.  In  two 
famous  cases,  however,  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
has  far  surpassed  normal  limits,  and  given  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  sect  which  has  created  a  form 
of  religion  differing  in  essentials  from  Brahmanism. 
The  older  and  the  more  closely  akin  to  Brahmanism 
is  undoubtedly  Jainism,  which  represents  a  definite 
tendency  to  develop  systematically  the  ascetic  side 
of  Indian  views  of  life.  The  ideal  is  to  reach  the 
condition  of  perfection,  which  is  the  end  of  exist- 
ence, by  means  of  rising  superior  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  and  by  laying  aside  all 
the  passions  which  man  feels.  Hence  the  regula- 
tions which  applied  in  the  Brahmanic  system,  and 
which  enjoined  abstinence  from  the  taking  of  life, 
honesty,  chastity,  and  the  speaking  of  the  truth, 
appear  in  Jainism  in  forms  exaggerated  out  of  all 
reality.  The  doctrine  of  ahimsd  was  a  natural 
enough  revolt  from  the  absurd  prodigality  of  life 
in  the  ordinary  sacrifice,  and  its  growth  can  be 
traced  in  the  Brahmanic  literature  ;  in  Jainism  it 
degenerates  into  an  objection  to  the  destruction 
of  even  the  most  infinitesimal  insect  life,  which 
compels  the  most  ridiculously  minute  precautions 
1  See  K.  Glaser,  ZDMG  Ixvi.  [1912J  1-37. 


to  be  taken  against  harm  to  such  life  or  even  to 
the  air  itself.  The  doctrine  against  the  taking  of 
another's  property  is  carried  by  Mahavira  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  attachment  to  any  object  or  person, 
which  counts  as  the  fifth  of  the  great  vows  of  the 
priesthood.  The  Digambara  sect  of  the  Jains  go 
farther,  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  school 
to  the  logical  conclusion,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Mahavira,  of  wearing  no  clothes. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  success  of  Mahavira 
and  the  spread  of  his  doctrines  among  a  far  « ider 
class  than  the  followers  of  any  particular  Brahman 
teacher  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity with  some  distinctly  original  features. 
Such  a  community  followed  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
existing system  of  pupilship ;  a  formal  initiation 
by  a  priest  of  the  order  acts  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  adoption  of  the  life  of  the  Jain  monk,  who 
then  becomes  a  homeless  wanderer  like  the  Brah- 
man ascetic,  forbidden  to  possess  any  property, 
and  compelled  to  beg  his  food,  to  live  on  what  he 
thus  obtains,  to  wear  at  most  the  rags  that  he  can 
gather,  and  to  avoid  dwelling  long  in  any  one 
place  save  in  the  time  of  the  rains.  The  necessity 
for  fixed  dwellings  during  the  three  or  four  months 
of  the  rainy  season  gave  the  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  quasi-monastic  life,  more  or  less  per- 
manent dwelling-places,  though  of  the  simplest 
kind,  being  allotted  to  the  monks  by  the  kindness 
of  laymen.  But  the  rule  of  wandering  is  still 
applicable.  The  essential  duty  of  the  monk  is 
meditation  and  spiritual  exercises,  life  being  sup- 
ported by  begging,  but  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment the  intellectual  part  of  the  discipline  has 
become  of  less  importance  than  the  devotion  of 
effort  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  life,  and  the 
provision  of  food.  Moreover,  from  an  early  date, 
pei'haps  as  early  as  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  a  definitely 
Hindu  element  has  been  introduced  in  the  form  of 
idol-worship,  accepted  by  both  the  Svetambara  and 
the  Digambara  sects,  but  rejected  by  the  reforming 
sect  of  the  Sthanakavasi  from  the  15th  cent,  on- 
wards. The  introduction  of  this  new  element  has 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  Jain  monk  a  temple 
worship,  consisting  in  the  main  of  mental  devotion 
and  contemplation  of  the  idol  of  the  Tirthaiikara, 
accompanied  by  the  singing  of  hymns  in  his 
honour.  There  has  also  arisen  a  temple  priest- 
hood, who  in  the  case  of  the  Digambaras  must 
be  Jains,  and  who  perform  to  the  idol  the  ordinary 
Hindu  rites  of  washing,  dressing,  and  adorning  it, 
the  waving  of  lights  before  it,  the  burning  of  in- 
cense, and  the  giving  of  offerings  of  fruit,  sweet- 
meats, and  rice.  The  Jain  priest  does  not,  however, 
eat  the  food  thus  presented,  differing  in  this  from 
the  Brahman  priest  and  the  Hindu  temple-priest. 
In  the  temples  of  the  ^vetarabaras  men  who  are  not 
Jains,  even  Brahmans,  may  be  employed. 

Besides  the  monks  the  Jains  recognize  an  order 
of  nuns,  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  of  life  as 
the  monks,  and,  what  has  been  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  persistence  of  the  faith,  orders  of  lay 
male  and  female  adherents,  h-avakas  and  irdvikas. 
This  recognition  gives  the  laity  definite  duties 
and  obligations,  based  upon  but  modified  from 
those  binding  on  the  monks  and  nuns.  Among 
the  vows  undertaken  by  the  laity  are  those  of  from 
time  to  time  observing  for  a  brief  period  the  full 
restrictions  incumbent  on  the  sddhu,  and  of  con- 
stantly helping  the  monks  by  gifts  to  them  of  the 
food  and  other  articles  which  they  are  allowed  to 
have,  and  the  lending  of  such  articles  as  they  may 
not  take  for  their  own.  Probably  from  the  first 
these  adherents  have  been  largely  of  the  mercan- 
tile class — a  result  contributed  to  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jain  restrictions  on  the  taking  of  life  shut 
many  avenues  of  profession  even  to  the  lay  com- 
munity (cf.  art.  MONASTICISM  [Hindu]). 
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Tradition,  probably  coiTectly,  ascribes  Maliavira 
to  a  Ksatriya  family,  and  the  Buddha  was  un- 
doubtedly not  of  Brahman  birth.  Moreover,  in 
the  eastern  country  in  which  he  preached  there  is 
evidence  •  that  the  Brahmanical  sj-stem  was  much  less 
rigidly  determined  than  in  the  west,  and  that  the 
practice  of  Ksatriyasand  Vaisyas  becoming  ascetics 
was  far  more  ^^•idely  spread.  But  the  Buddha  in 
his  precepts  of  life  for  his  followers  dittered  essen- 
tially from  Maliavira  in  laying  stress  on  avoiding 
extremes  of  asceticism,  such  as  the  religious  suicide 
encouraged  by  Jainism  ;  greater  freedom  was  ac- 
corded to  the  monks  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  laity, 
and  no  attempt  of  any  kind  \\as  made  to  organize 
the  laity  into  a  community  formally  dependent  on 
the  order  of  monks.  The  admission  of  women  as  a 
special  order  of  nuns  was  only  grudgingly  conceded, 
and  subjected  to  such  restrictions  that  the  spiritual 
eflect  of  the  community  of  nuns  on  the  faith  can- 
not be  discerned.  But  from  the  death  of  the 
founder  there  entered  into  the  duty  of  the  pious 
monk  the  obligation  of  paying  reverence  to  the 
four  places  of  special  importance  in  his  life — that 
where  he  was  bom,  that  in  which  he  obtained 
enlightenment,  that  in  which  he  decided  to  set 
going  the  wheel  of  the  law,  and  that  in  which  he 
entered  nirvana.  The  actual  reverence  of  the 
relics  of  the  departed  Buddha  was  perhaps  at  first 
reserved  to  the  lay  adherents,  but  it  passed  naturally 
enough  into  that  idol-worship  which  assimilated 
the  worship  of  Buddha  to  that  of  a  Hindu  god. 
Moreover,  the  doctrinal  development  of  Buddhism 
in  the  Mahayana  school  displaced  the  historical 
Buddha  as  the  centre  of  Buddhism  by  mythological 
figures  essentiallj'  divine. 

In  one  important  point  both  Buddhism  and  Jain- 
ism agreed — the  introduction  of  the  formal  confes- 
sion of  sin  as  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
monk  and  in  Jainism  also  of  the  laity.  In  both 
cases  the  fortnightly  gatherings  and  the  great 
yearly  meeting  of  the  monks  were  the  specially  tit 
occasions  for  the  confession,  but  great  stress  was 
laid  in  Jainism  on  immediate  confession  to  the 
guru  in  onler  to  avoid  by  repression  the  accumula- 
tion of  karma.  For  such  systematic  confession 
there  was  no  place  in  Brahmanism  with  its  lack  of 
defined  tenets,  though  the  importance  of  confession 
for  certain  ritual  purposes  was  recognized.  In 
the.se  formal  assemblies  there  was  the  possibility 
of  thedevelopnient  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization, 
but  such  an  organization  never  developed  itself 
any  more  than  Hinduism  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  regularly  organized  hierarchy. 

The  Indian  ascetic,  whatever  his  religious 
belief,  is  credited  with  the  attainment  of  magical 
powers  of  every  kind,  and  this  is  true  of  both  the 
Jain  and  the  Buddhist — indeed  in  even  a  higher 
degree  of  the  latter  faith,  for  one  of  the  four  rules 
for  monks  in  that  belief  is  not  to  boast  of  the 
possession  of  such  [lowers  as  they  do  not  enjoy. 
This  is  the  better  side  of  the  magical  powers 
which  ordinary  Indian  belief  ascribes  to  the  i)ricst, 
and  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the  Briihmanical 
literature. 

4.  Early  Hinduism.— The  two  great  ei)ics  of 
India,  the  Mo/utO/idrut'i  and  ihn  Jidnuiyatia,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  early  law-booKs  and  with 
the  Buddhist  and  Jain  scriptures,  present  us  with 
a  form  of  religion  and  custom  to  which  the  name 
of  Hinduism  can  fairly  be  given  as  distinguishing 
it  from  the  cloclrines  of  the  linllnnntuis.  'I'hi^ 
religion  of  these  texts  is  only  in  part  the  natural 
development  of  the  religion  <if  the  ISrd/nitanii.i  ; 
it  contains  many  elements  of  faith,  doubtless  11s 
old  an  that  religion,  but  appealing  to  didcrent 
BcctionH  of   the    people  ;   it   is  essentially   a   more 
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popular  faith  than  that  which  Avas  concerned  with 
the  sacrificial  ritual  and  the  speculations  arisin« 
out  of  it.  Hence  the  priest  of  the  sacrificial  ritual 
is  of  less  prominence,  while  the  purohita  comes 
forward.  The  priests  of  the  epic  may  be  divided 
into  the  ordinary  priests,  whose  life  is  spent  amid 
simple  surroundings  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  and  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  kings, 
wlio  of  course  were  often  also  the  spiritual  teachers 
of  their  youth.  The  office  was  one  which  tended  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  same  degree  as  the  monarchy, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  a  priest  might  be  at  once 
the  guru  of  the  king  and  his  jjuro/iita  naturally 
exalted  the  claims  to  importance  of  the  latter 
otiice.  The  boast  of  the  Brahmanas  th.at  the 
priests  are  the  gods  on  earth  is  repeated  with  in- 
creased force  ;  the  gods  are  made  out  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  priests,  who,  if  need  be,  could  create  new 
gods.  The  power  of  the  king  is  really  derived 
from  the  priests,  and  they  have  the  power  to 
destroy  a  king  who  proves  unwilling  to  meet  their 
demands  for  gifts  which  have  now  grown  beyond 
all  measure  ;  cows  and  land  are  expected  as  matters 
of  course  and  even  villages  and  districts,  i.e.  the 
revenues  derived  from  these  places.  The  assembly 
of  the  people,  which  is  a  real  thing  in  the  lUgvcdUi 
and  still  seems  to  have  lingered  on  in  the  age  of 
the  Brahmanas,  disappears  in  the  epic,  passing 
through  the  forms  of  the  council  of  warriors  and 
of  priests,  and  finally  becoming  in  ell'ect  the  secret 
conclave  of  the  king  and  the  priest,  who  gradually 
was  able  to  persuade  the  king  that  his  advice  was 
worth  much  more  than  that  of  the  jieople  or  even 
of  the  warriors.  Naturally  enough,  this  view  of 
the  comparative  value  of  the  two  elements 
for  the  purposes  of  State  aHiiiis  Avas  not  ac- 
cepted always  by  the  warriors ;  the  legends  of 
disobedient  kings  like  Viiviimitra  and  Nahusa 
show,  indeed,  the  terrible  fate  of  those  who  were 
iKild  enough  to  question  the  position  of  the  priests, 
but  also  indicate  that  there  were  kings  impious 
enough  to  doubt  the  all-sutficiency  of  the  priesthood. 
Naturally  enough,  the  claims  of  immunity  to 
punishment  made  by  the  priests  are  of  the  most 
wholesale  character  ;  even  for  the  gravest  crimes 
they  insist  that  no  corporal  punishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  inflicted  on  a  priest,  though,  as  in  the 
llrdhmanas,  kings  seem  to  have  felt  themselves 
entitled  to  punish  treachery  by  death.  In  return 
for  this  privileged  position,  the  priests  were 
evidently  conscious  of  the  need  of  providing  them- 
selves with  all  the  learning  possible  to  help  thera 
in  the  guidance  of  the  king  in  his  administration 
of  justice  and  his  executive  government,  as  well  as 
in  the  conduct  of  his  sacred  duties  of  sacrifice  ;  the 
horse-sacrilice,  as  especially  an  imperial  sacrifice, 
revealed  the  value  of  the  skilled  assistance  of  the 
priests.  A  priest,  however,  might  also  actually 
|>ci'form  feats  of  arms,  though  the  general  rule  is 
opposed  to  any  active  participation  in  fighting  by 
the  priest;  of  this  there  is  a  classic  example  in 
Droiia,  who  combines,  with  the  greatest  success  in 
each,  spiritual  and  warlike  functions,  while  his 
son,  who  w.'is  a  warrior  of  no  small  fame,  was 
taunted  with  impropriety  in  bearing  arms  against 
the  mil"  of  the  priest  hooil.  Hul  it  was  not  only 
by  the  legitimate  arts  of  statesmanship  that  the 
pHriihita  commanded  so  fully  the  obedience  of  the 
king  ;  he  was  an  expert  in  astrology  and  a  .sooth- 
sayer and  magician,  all  of  which  features  are 
given  prominence  in  the  talcs  of  kings  and  their 
/lurii/iilns  narrated  in  llie  .Ititak-is.  Kiirllur,  his 
jioHition  at  court  lent  ilscOf  to  intrigue  of  every 
Kind.  a.s  is  evidenced  by  the  semiiiiythical  account 
of  ('liaiiakya's  relations  to  his  sovereign. 

It  is  probably  to  this  |icrio<l  that  we  must  attrib- 
ute the  beginning  of  tlic  division  of  the  liiahman 
class  into  dillcrcnt  Hubclasses  divided   by  occupa- 
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tion,  though  probably  as  yet  still  theoretically  and 
in  feeling  one.  The  Buddhist  texts  show  us  Brah- 
mans  as  agriculturists,  as  engaged  in  pastoral 
occupations  and  in  trade,  and  the  Dharma-siitras 
{Apastamha,  I.  vii.  20.  12;  Gautama,  vii.  Iff.) 
confirm  this  account  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
these  occupations,  in  certain  circumstances  of 
pressure,  to  the  Brahmans.  It  is  possible  also 
that  in  the  eastern  country,  such  as  Magadha, 
Brahmans  went  farther  and  undertook  professions 
of  a  class  never  ap]iroved  by  the  stricter  schools  : 
in  the  Jatakas  (iv.  361  S.)  we  find  suggestions  that 
they  could  act  as  hunters,  and  fulfil  other  menial 
tasks.  It  does  not  appear  that  Brahmans  who 
occupied  themselves  in  these  unpriestly  functions 
at  the  same  time  devoted  themselves  to  any  priestly 
offices,  whether  sacrificial  or  intellectual ;  and  we 
may  therefore  see  in  this  adoption  by  priests  of 
other  than  their  appropriate  functions  the  begin- 
ning of  the  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  class 
into  castes  determined  in  the  main  by  hereditary 
occupation. 

The  attitude  of  the  priesthood  towards  the  gods 
as  depicted  in  the  epic  is  what  might  be  naturally 
expected  as  the  outcome  of  the  theorizing  of  the 
Brahmana  period.  The  priests  then  degraded  the 
gods  from  all  real  importance  except  in  their  con- 
nexion with  the  sacrifice,  and  the  priests  of  the 
epic  have  likewise  no  real  respect  fur  or  belief  in 
the  minor  deities  of  the  pantheon,  and  to  this  rank 
even  Indra  and  Varuna  have  sunk.  The  great 
gods  of  the  epic  are  in  the  first  place  Visnu,  and  in 
the  second  place,  as  the  result  of  later  working 
over,  Siva ;  both  these  gods  are  of  essentially 
popular  origin,  but  in  the  epic  that  popular  worship 
has  been  overlaid  by  the  philosophic  pantheism 
which  is  most  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the 
Brahman.  Even  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper 
to  the  divinity,  which  was  clearly  prevalent  in 
some  sects,  as  reproduced  in  the  epic,  is  overlaid 
with  pantheistic  elements. 

S.  Mediaeval  and  modern  India. — The  priest  of 
the  middle  age  of  India  as  revealed  in  the  Purdnas 
and  in  the  classical  Sanskrit  literature  presents 
essentially  the  same  features  as  the  priest  of 
modern  times.  The  chief  distinction  between  this 
period  and  the  epic  age  is  that  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  life  and  the  progressive  Hinduization 
of  the  centre  and  south  of  India.  As  a  result  the 
priestly  class  becomes  split  up  more  and  more  into 
different  subdivisions  which  in  effect  constitute 
castes  within  the  main  class,  between  which  there 
is  no  marriage  possilile  and  sometimes  not  even 
complete  freedom  of  intercourse  and  commensality. 
The  tendency  of  the  Brahmans  to  adopt  vei-y 
diverse  modes  of  life,  of  which  there  are  only  traces 
in  the  earliest  period,  becomes  more  and  more 
marked,  and,  combined  with  geographic  differences, 
this  fact  has  contributed  to  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  the  castes.  Further  support  has  been 
given  to  the  development  by  the  practice  by  which 
aboriginal  deities  have  been  taken  over  bodily  into 
the  Hindu  pantheon,  doubtless,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  together  with  the  priesthood  attached  to 
the  deity,  just  as  the  ruling  family  of  the  tribe 
was  taken  into  the  rank  of  the  Ksatriyas.  Hence 
arose  innumerable  subdivisions  among  the  ten 
great  divisions  into  which  the  Brahmans  are 
popularly  divided — the  Sarasvatas,  Kanj'akubjas, 
Gauras,  Utkalas,  and  Maithilas  north  of  the 
Vindhya  range ;  and  the  Maharastras,  Andhras 
or  Tailahgas,  Dravidas,  Karnatas,  and  Gurjaras 
south  of  that  range.  But  of  these  castes  many 
have  no  priestly  functions  at  all,  and  have  devoted 
themselves  to  occupations  of  the  most  diverse 
type,  ranging  from  the  learned  professions  to  the 
humblest  duties  of  agriculture,  and  even  trade. 
Even  within  the  sphere  of  religion  the  differences 


between  the  different  classes  of  Brahmans  is  most 
marked.  At  the  lowest  level  stands  the  village- 
priest,  who  is,  however,  of  great  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  village,  as  his  presence  is  requisite  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  make  up  so  great  a  part  of  the  life  of  a 
Hindu ;  at  initiation,  at  marriage,  at  birth,  and 
at  death  his  presence  is  essential,  even  if  other 
priests  may  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  more 
important  of  these  functions  ;  and  in  return  for 
his  services  he  receives  a  fixed  allowance  of  grain, 
with  special  presents  on  important  occasions.  The 
\i\\a.gG-purohita  is  often  also  the  astrologer,  who 
prepares  horoscopes,  predicts  the  days  for  sowing 
and  reaping,  tells  fortunes,  and  often  as  a  magician 
averts  disease  and  controls  evil  spirits.  The  im- 
portant science  of  omens  is  also  in  the  liands  of  the 
astrologer.  Other  Brahmans,  again,  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  temple  worship,  though 
many  of  the  functions  of  that  worship  are  performed 
by  men  of  lower  caste.  In  its  normal  form  the 
ritual  of  a  great  temple  is  mainly  centred  in  the 
ceremonial  treatment  of  the  idol  of  the  god  whose 
temple  it  is.  The  daily  round  involves  the  awaking 
of  the  god  from  slumber,  his  dressing  and  undress- 
ing, bathing,  anointing,  and  painting,  and  frequent 
feeding ;  the  priests  partake  of  the  food,  which 
through  its  consecration  by  the  eating  of  it  by  the 
god  is  holy,  and  which  is  therefore  sometimes  given 
or  sold  in  part  to  the  people.  Further,  incense  is 
burned,  lights  are  waved,  bells  are  rung,  and 
flowers  and  other  offerings  as  well  as  food  are 
presented.  During  these  performances  Brahmans 
often  recite  texts  taken  from  the  holy  books  of 
the  religion  of  the  god  in  question,  mainly,  in  the 
case  of  Krsna,  the  Bhdgavata  Purdna,  in  the  case 
of  6iva,  the  Lihga  Purdna,  Siva's  most  potent 
representation  being  in  the  form  of  a  lihga.  The 
priests,  however,  while  they  superintend  and  control 
the  performance  of  the  temple  ritual,  do  not  claim 
for  themselves  the  sole  power  to  perform  the  acts 
of  wiiich  it  consists.  The  layman,  on  payment  of 
the  due  fees,  may  be  permitted  to  perform  most  if 
not  all  of  the  acts  of  worship. 

As  opposed  to  the  Brahmans  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  temple  worship,  a  far  higher  in- 
tellectual rank  is  occupied  by  those  who  are 
members  of  one  of  the  religious  schools,  the  abund- 
ance of  which  is  attested  throughout  the  period. 
These  schools  have  naturally  undergone  numerous 
changes  in  the  course  of  time  ;  the  devotees  of  the 
sun,  who  appear  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
i^ahkara  (9th  cent.  A.D.),  have  disappeared,  and 
the  Vaisnava  sects  have  attained  much  greater 
prominence  since  the  revival  of  Vaisnavism  by 
Ramanuja  in  the  11th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  Vaisnava 
schools  the  traditional  respect  for  the  teacher, 
which  is  seen  in  the  claim  of  the  Brahmans  in  the 
Vedic  age  to  be  gods  on  earth,  reveals  itself  in  its 
highest  form  in  the  sect  of  Vallabliacharya,  in 
which  the  gurus  are  even  in  life  treated  as  living 
embodiments  of  the  god,  and  receive  the  formal 
marks  of  respect  which  are  accorded  to  the  images 
of  the  god  whom  they  serve.  But,  even  in  the 
sects  that  carry  the  process  of  deification  of  the 
guru  less  far,  the  greatest  importance  is  placed 
upon  him,  as  he  is  the  source  from  which  alone 
the  saving  knowledge  which  will  procure  the 
heaven  of  bliss  open  to  Vaisnavas  can  be  derived. 
The  Sikh  guru  baptized  the  disciple  and  taught 
him  the  name  of  Hari,  which  alone  can  procure 
him  salvation,  and  in  return  demanded  and  received 
the  implicit  obedience  which  raised  the  Sikh  to  so 
high  a  pitch  of  military  power  when  its  bent  was 
definitely  turned  under  Govinda  to  warfare  with 
the  Muhammadans,  Common  again  to  all  sects 
of  Vaisnavism  is  the  stress  laid  on  the  sacramental 
meal,  which  is  decidedly  a  development  of  the 
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giving  or  selling  of  the  sacramental  food  by  the 
temple  priests  to  outsiders,  and  which  is  the  most 
definite  sign  of  the  belief,  more  or  less  clearly  held 
by  the  Vaisnava  teachers,  that  caste  divisions  were 
not  ultimately  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
their  faith.  Both  in  the  practice  of  the  sacramental 
meal  and  in  the  respect  paid  to  the  g)iru  there  has 
been  seen  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrines,  but 
in  the  latter  case  at  least  the  supposition  is  gratuit- 
ous, the  respect  being  a  natural  Indian  develop- 
ment.' 

The  teaching  of  the  schools  is  not  normally 
antagonistic  to  idol-worship,  which  it  allows  as  a 
mode  of  approaching  the  divinity  ;  even  the  Sikhs, 
who  are  in  theory  opposed  to  idolatry,  make  a 
fetish  of  the  Granth,  the  sacred  book  of  their 
scriptures,  and  guard  it  in  a  shrine,  paying  to  it 
the  same  rites  as  are  offered  to  Hindu  idols.  There 
is  therefore  no  necessary  incompatibility  in  the 
combination  of  the  duties  of  priest  in  a  temple  and 
spiritual  teacher,  and  the  two  functions  are  some- 
times united.  This  is  essentially  the  case  with  the 
priests  of  the  Tantric  rites,  who  themselves  take 
a  part  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  which  they 
approve,  and  to  which  they  give  in  their  theoretic 
teaching  a  symbolical  signification.  These  priests 
are  reckoned  as  gods  by  their  followers,  for  their 
command  of  mantras,  or  spells,  makes  them 
superior  to  the  gods,  on  whom  again  the  whole 
world  depends.  The  possession  of  magic  power  by 
the  priest  is  a  commonplace  of  later  as  of  earlier 
Indian  belief,  but  it  is  carried  to  its  farthest  extent 
in  Tantrism,  which  in  this  aspect  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Yoga  philosophy.  Another  side  of  the  same 
element  of  priesthood  is  seen  in  the  varied  classes 
of  ascetics,  who  undergo  severe  penances  of  all 
kinds  in  order  to  produce  ecstatic  states,  and  many 
of  whom  are  doubtless  connected  in  origin  with 
the  ascetics  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Buddhist  texts. 
The  better  side  of  asceticism  shows  itself  in  the 
persistence  of  the  practice  by  which,  after  tlie 
performance  of  the  duties  of  life  as  a  householder, 
in  old  age  the  Brahman,  be  he  priest  or  politician, 
ends  his  days  in  the  meditation  of  the  sannydsin. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
modem  and  epic  and,  still  more,  Vedic  India.  The 
Vedic  sacrifice  is  all  but  extinct  at  the  present  day, 
and  has  clearly  been  moribund  for  centuries ;  in 
its  place  have  come  the  temple  worship  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  great  popular  festivals  on  tlie  other. 
These  festivals,  such  as  the  Makarasaiikranti,  the 
Vasantapaiic-hamS,  the  Holi,  and  the  Dipiili,  are  of 
essentially  popular  origin,  and  traces  of  them  can 
be  seen  in  the  Vedic  ritual,  but  in  tluvt  ritual  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  original  nature  and 
brought  into  tlie  scheme  of  .sacrifices  performed  by 
and  for  the  profit  of  the  sacrificing  priests  and  their 
employers  only.  Doubtless  outside  the  Hrah- 
manical  circles  they  persisted  in  their  siiniiler  form, 
which  can  often  be  recognized  in  the  ceremonials 
of  the  present  day,  though  many  elements  of 
sectarian  religion  have  found  tlieir  way  into  these. 

A  certain  distincti<m  in  the  religious  methods 
adopted  by  the  priesthood  may  he <)hser\ed  between 
this  and  the  earlier  periods.  In  place  of  the  schools 
of  the  Brahman  ritual  or  the  wandering  monks  of 
I  he  Buddhists  or  the  Jains,  we  linil  the  wander- 
ing monk  of  the  type  of  Saiikara,  Hamanuja,  iiiid 
.Madhva,  who  go  liere  and  there  (^hiilleiiging  others 
to  discuHH  tlie  new  theories  of  the  Veduntii  Siitra 
which  they  have  to  propound,  and  retiring  from 
time  to  time  to  a  moniiHtcry  for  study  and  literary 
composition  ;  th<!se  are  obviously  in  spirit  and  in 
method  a  natural  development  of  tlii!  philii-ojihcrs 
(if  the  Upnni^nil.1,  but  witli  thcnr  iiilMllcclunl 
activity  definitely  directed  by  the  authority  of  I  lie 

1  ett  n.  Oarbc,  IniUm  und  dot  CliHiltntum,  Tilblngcn,  inn, 
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Vcdanta  Sutra  and  of  the  Upanisnds.  A  very 
diti'erent  method  of  religious  propaganda  appears 
in  the  Tamil  south,  at  an  undefined  but  certainly 
early  date,  in  the  shape  of  the  itinerant  poet, 
devotee,  and  musician,  who  wanders  hither  and 
thither  with  a  large  retinue,  singing  his  own  com- 
positions in  the  vernacular  in  honour  of  the  god 
whose  shrine  he  frequents  ;  this  is  a  type  of  priest 
corresponding  to  the  conception  of  bhakti  and 
differing  entirely  from  the  type  of  theologian  pro- 
duced by  the  Brahman  schools,  and  of  more  popular 
origin.  Ramananda,  to  whom  is  due  the  spread 
in  N.  India  of  the  doctrine  of  Rauuinuja  and  the 
more  definite  rejection  of  the  importance  of  caste, 
introduced  the  type,  at  once  intellectual  and 
popular,  of  the  wandering  theologian  who  could 
dispute  with  the  most  learned  opponents,  but  was 
anxious  to  preach  in  their  own  tongue  to  the 
people  and  to  express  in  vernacular  verse  the 
tenets  and  principles  which  he  sought  to  inculcate. 
An  attempt  to  strengthen  this  appeal  to  the  popular 
mind  was  made  by  Chaitanya  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  cent,  by  introducing  from  the  south  its 
ecstatic  religious  dancing  and  singing.  The  older 
method  of  Ramananda  was,  however,  followed  by 
Nanak  (A.D.  1469-1538)  and  Tulsi  Das  (A.D.  1537- 
1622) ;  both  of  these  were  married  men,  as  opposed 
to  Ramananda,  who  was  a  monk — a  fact  which 
distinguishes  the  adherents  of  the  bhakti  cults 
from  the  Buddhists  or  Jains. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the  in- 
Huence  of  Christianity  has  produced  considerable 
effects  in  the  Hindu  conception  of  priestly  methods 
and  ideals.  Apart  from  the  effects  on  doctrine, 
the  general  result  of  this  influence  has  been,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  create  for  Hinduism  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  individuality  hitherto  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  there  has  even  been  created  a  society,  the 
IJliarata  Dharnia  Mahamandala,  for  the  defence  of 
Hinduism  as  such.  It  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  Hinduism  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  a  controlling  spiritu;il  centre,  such 
as  would  assimilate  Hinduism  to  thejgreat  Churches 
of  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minor  re- 
forming bodies  have  some  conception  of  church 
organization,  and  in  iiractically  all  aspects  of 
Hinduism  a  strong  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
I>riesthood  to  undertake  the  direction  and  support 
of  various  forms  of  social  service. 

6.  Animistic  tribes. — The  primitive  tribes  have 
from  the  beginning  of  lndi:ui  history  been  con- 
tinually falling  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
culture  of  the  tribes  among  them,  and  their  concep- 
tions of  priesthood  have  been  affected  by  the  views 
and  practices  of  these  tribes.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, abundant  traces  of  a  more  primitive  view  in 
which  the  priest  is  mainly  a  mcdicine-nian,  whose 
strength  lies  in  his  magical  nowers  and  his  ability 
to  become  the  subject  of  uivine  possession.  In 
this  view  the  priesthood  is  not,  as  in  Vedic  India, 
a  hereditary  profession  based  on  sacred  learning 
and  knowledge  of  tradition,  but  a  spiritual  exalta- 
tion which  betrays  possession  by  the  divinity. 
Thus  among  the  Kols,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  office  of  village-priest,  the  next  holder  of  the 
otlico  is  determined  by  a  process  of  divination.  A 
wiiinowing-fan  with  some  rice  is  used,  and  the 
pcTson  who  holds  it  is  dragged  towards  tin'  man 
on  whom  the  office  of  priest  is  to  bi>  conferred.  A 
similar  practice  is  ob.serve<l  among  the  Onions. 
In  N.  India  in  additicm  to  the  professional  exor- 
cists there  are  others  who  do  not  learn  their  work 
from  a  (/nru,  as  ilo  the  professionals,  but  arc 
naturally  inspired  by  ii  spirit.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  is  lln^  )inii'lii'e  of  the  siMMilliiLdiii/.ed 
Dravidian  tribes  of  tlic  Viiidhya  range,  who  often 
worship  Gansaiii  or  Raja  l.akhan.  The  shrine  of 
the  go<l  is  in  charge  u(  the  village-4((i;;(>,  who  in 
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invariably  selected  from  among  some  of  the  ruder 
forest  tribes  such  as  the  Bhuiya.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  baiga  is  sorcery  pure  and  simple,  and 
for  this  purpose  no  doubt  the  most  uncivilized 
person  is  the  best  adapted,  as  being  in  closer  touch 
with  the  spirits  in  nature.  Similarly  the  Kurumbas 
in  tlie  Nifgiri  Hills  are  employed  by  the  Badagas, 
who  are  much  above  them  in  culture,  for  the  sake 
of  their  special  powers.  So  it  is  with  the  ordinary 
axe  carried  by  the  dweller  in  the  jungle  that  the 
victim  is  slain  at  the  shrine,  the  baiga  then  taking 
as  his  share  the  head,  while  the  rest  of  the  meat 
is  consumed  by  the  male  members  of  the  tribe. 
When  the  baiga  in  villages  of  the  hill-country 
south  of  the  Ganges  desires  to  exorcize  a  disease- 
ghost,  he  attains  the  necessary  divine  possession 
by  beating  himself  with  the  iron  chain  which 
hangs  from  the  roof  of  the  shrine  of  the  village- 
god,  and  which  among  the  Gonds  is  considered  to 
be  in  itself  divine.  The  same  principle  of  divine 
possession  is  exhibited  in  the  worship  of  Bhiwasu, 
the  regular  Gond  deity,  who  is  identified  with 
Bhimasena,  one  of  the  Pandavas ;  once  a  year  a 
special  feast  is  held  in  his  honour,  at  which  the 
god  inspires  the  priest,  who,  after  leaping  frantic- 
ally round,  falls  in  a  trance.  In  an  analogous 
manner  throughout  S.  India  priests  in  fantastic 
attire,  often  with  masks  human  or  animal,  dance 
in  order  to  cause  the  entry  into  themselves  of 
some  spirit,  possessed  by  whom  they  can  predict  the 
future  for  those  who  make  inquiry.  Moreover, 
even  the  sacrifices  in  whicli  the  priests  take  part 
in  large  measure  are  obviously  mere  fertility- 
charms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Kandhs.  The  cult  which  they 
performed  was  simple  in  the  extreme  ;  the  elaborate 
temples  and  formal  worship  of  the  Hindu  gods  is 
unknown  in  aboriginal  religions,  where  the  temple 
is  often  of  the  simplest  possible  formation,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  heap  of  stones,  while  even  in 
more  advanced  communities  at  most  a  small  hut 
forms  the  abode  of  the  priest  of  the  god,  who  is 
aniconic.  Of  the  development  of  higher  religious 
conceptions  among  the  aboriginal  priesthoods  we 
have  no  clear  proof,  as  the  occasional  ajipearance 
of  what  may  be  considered  higlier  beliefs  may 
easily  be  explained  by  borrowing  from  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  which  have  fallen  under  Hindu 
influences.  Among  the  Kandhs  there  are  priests 
who  have  no  other  occupation  than  their  sacred 
functions ;  others,  again,  can  engage  in  other 
employments,  but  are  forbidden  in  any  event  the 
profession  of  arms,  just  as  in  theory  this  profession 
was  closed  to  the  Brahman.  The  Todas  in  the 
south  have  a  celibate  priesthood,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  tliis  conception  is  borrowed  from 
Hinduism  or  is  merely  one  instance  of  the  superiority 
of  the  celibate  for  the  exercise  of  functions  con- 
nected with  divinity,  of  which  there  are  traces  in 
the  Vedic  period  itself,  though  the  principle  is  not 
carried  very  far.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
penetration  of  Hindu  practice  goes  very  far ;  thus 
the  out-caste  tribe  of  the  Tiyas  in  Malabar  have 
since  A.D.  1890  created  for  themselves  a  temple 
worship  modelled  on  the  ordinary  Hindu  type  but 
served  by  non-Brahman  priests.  A  much  older 
example  of  the  same  principle  is  probably  to  be 
s;een  in  the  growth  of  the  Lihgayat  (q.v.)  sect  of 
Saivas  in  S.  India,  whose  priests,  jaiigamas,  are 
not  Brahmans,  but  may  belong  to  any  other  caste. 
Literature. — For  the  Vedic  period  the  chief  authorities  are  : 
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xiii.  ;  H.  Oldenberg,  ZDMG  li.  [1S97J  267-290,  Religion  des 
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fieid.  The  Religion  of  the  Veda,  New  York,  1908;  A.  A. 
Macdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  London,  1912; 
S.  L6vi,  La  Doctrine  du  sacrifice  dans  les  Brdhmanas,  Paris, 


1898;  P.  Oltramare,  L'FIist.  des  id^es  tMosophumes  dans 
VInde,  do.  1907 ;  P.  Deussen,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  Knfr.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1906.  For  Buddhism  see  H. 
Oldenberg,  Buddha^,  Stuttgart,  1906;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  India,  London,  190a  ;  R.  Pick,  Die  sociale  Gliederunf/ 
im  iwrdustUchen  Indien  zu  Buddha's  Zeit,  Kiel,  1897 ;  L.  de 
la  Vallee  Poussin,  Bouddhisme :  Opinions  sur  I'hist.  de  la 
doijynatique,  Paris,  1909;  for  Jainism,  Mrs.  S.  Stevenson, 
The  Heart  of  Jainism,  London,  1915 ;  J.  G.  BUhier,  On  the 
Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainas,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1903.  The  epic 
material  is  dealt  with  by  E.  W.  Hopkins,  J  AGS  xiii.  [1889] 
The  Religions  of  India,  London,  189ti ;  the  latter  work  deals 
also  with  Hinduism,  as  does  A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1882;  for  Hinduism  see  also  M.  Monier- 
Williams,  Brdhvianisni  and  H indUism^,  do.  1891 ;  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  Vai^yiavism,  Saivism]  and  Minor  Religious 
Siistems  (-GIAP  iii.  6),  Strassburg,  1913;  J.  N.  Farquhar, 
Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India,  New  York,  1915.  On 
the  animistic  tribes  there  are  important  notices  in  W.  Crooke, 
PR,  London,  1896,  and  E.  Thurston  and  K.  Rangachari, 
Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  Madras,  1909. 

A.  Bereiedale  Keith. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Iranian).— I.  Pre- 
Zarathushtrian  times. — That  the  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  Iranians  before  the  reform  of 
Zarathushtra  necessitated  and  actually  commanded 
the  services  of  a  priestly  class  scarcely  admits  of 
any  doubt,  though,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
records,  the  proof  of  this,  as  of  so  many  other 
facts  relating  to  the  early  life  of  the  Iranians, 
rests  upon  indirect  evidence.  In  the  Avesta  we 
find  that  the  generic  term  for  '  priest '  is  dthravan, 
clearly  derived  from  atar,  '  fire ' — a  fact  which  is 
significant  alike  of  the  early  origin  and  of  the 
principal  function  of  the  sacerdotal  office  in  Iran. 
That  reverence  for  fire  was  a  marked  feature  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  Iranians  in  the  most  primi- 
tive period  is  well  established;'  and,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  word  atharvan 
in  the  Rigveda  has,  among  other  related  senses, 
the  same  connotation  as  the  Iranian  form  dthravan, 
the  inference  becomes  irresistible  that  both  the 
office  and  its  Avestan  name  are  derived  from  Indo- 
Iranian  days.  Moreover,  although  dthravan,  as 
the  common  appellation  of  the  priests,  suggests 
that  they  had  as  their  chief  care  the  maintenance 
and  guardianship  of  the  sacred  fire,  nevertheless 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  even  in  the  pre- 
Zarathushtrian  period  their  duties  were  not  more 
extensive.  The  old  Iranian  pantheon  enshrined 
other  highly  venerated  divinities, =  whose  cults 
would  naturally  require  the  mediation  of  priests. 
The  cult  of  Haoma,  to  name  only  one,  involving, 
as  in  all  probability  it  did,  in  the  earliest  times  a 
somewhat  elaborate  ritual,  would  afibrd  a  special 
opportunity  for  priestly  intervention.  Later 
tradition  also,  as  reflected  in  Ys.  ix.  1  f.,  lends 
support  to  this  contention.  In  that  passage  the 
poet  describes  Haoma  approaching  Zarathushtra 
in  the  morning  while  he  was  chanting  the  Gdthas 
in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  entreating 
the  propliet  to  pray  to  him,  to  consecrate  his  juice 
for  libations,  and  praise  him  as  the  other  sages  or 
priests  were  praising  him.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  prayers,  invocations,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  their  gods  at  this  period  were  medi- 
ated by  their  priests.* 

Regarding  the  organization  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  relation  of  the  priests  to  the  laity  and  to 
other  classes  in  society  at  that  period,  we  have 
but  little  data  from  which  to  draw  any  conclusions 
with  absolute  certainty.  Although  Firdausi's 
attribution  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  three 
orders  of  priests,  warriors,  and  husbandmen  to 
Yima  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  legend  rather  than 
to  that  of  historj',  still  the  division  itself  repre- 
sents an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Iranian  commonwealth.  Moreover,  the  position 
of  the  priests  at  the  head  in  every  enumeration  of 
these  orders  in  the  Avesta,  suggesting  the  venera- 

1  See  art.  Altar  (Persian),  vol.  i.  p.  347,  with  the  references. 

2  See  art.  God  (Iranian),  vol.  vi.  p.  291. 

3  Cf.  Herod,  i.  132. 
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tion  in  which  they  were  held,  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  the  deep  moral  earnestness 
and  marked  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  ancient 
Iranians.'  There_  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
the  dthravans  of  Iran  were  regarded  or  claimed  to 
be  regarded  with  the  same  superstitious  awe  and 
reverence  as  the  Brahmans  of  India  arrogated  to 
themselves.  No  superiority  as  regards  descent  or 
higher  nature  was  ascribed  to  or  demanded  by  tlie 
priests  of  Iran.  That  priestly  families  -  existed  at 
this  period,  who  handed  down  to  their  descendants 
the  secrets  of  correct  sacrificing  and  the  approved 
forms  of  invocations,  may  very  well  have  been  the 
case,  though  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  close 
priestly  caste  resulted  in  Iran — at  least  during  the 
period  now  considered.  The  high  regard  in  which 
agriculture  came  to  be  held  at  an  early  period  and 
the  constant  dependence  of  the  community  for  its 
defence  upon  the  warrior-class  would  in  themselves 
militate  against  the  development  of  castes  in  Iran.' 
Moreover,  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Avesta,* 
Zarathushtra  was  the  first  priest,  warrior,  and 
agriculturist  indicates  that  tradition  at  least  did 
not  regard  the  gulf  between  those  classes  in  the 
earliest  times  as  an  impassable  one. 

2.  The  Zarathushtrian  reform. — In  the  nature 
of  things  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  great 
spiritual  movement  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Zarathushtra  should  leave  the  priesthood 
unaffected.  What  its  influence  actually  proved  to 
be,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertainable,  must  be  learnt 
from  its  retie.xion  in  the  hymns,  or  Gdthas,  of  the 
A  vesta.  In  those  hymns  the  dthravans  are  not  once 
mentioned  by  name.  In  one  passage,"  it  is  true, 
the  prophet  applies  to  himself  another  old  Aryan 
term  for  '  priest,'  namely  zaotar  (Skr.  hotar), 
which  may  serve  to  show  that,  however  insignifi- 
cant the  sacerdotal  element  in  the  new  movement 
proves  to  have  been,  he  did  not  entirely  renounce 
priestly  functions.  But  the  character  of  his 
refonn  helps  to  account  for  the  recession  of  the 
dthravans  into  the  background.  It  was  a  change 
in  the  basal  truths  of  tlie  religion  more  than  in 
its  external  symbols.  It  was  a  question  not  of  the 
manner  of  expressing  their  devotion  lo  the  deities, 
but  rather  of  the  object  to  whom  their  worship 
should  be  directed.  It  was  a  great  proi)hetic  and 
religious  revolution,  not  a  priestly  transformation. 
New  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  deity  were 
born,  which  were  only  afterwards  to  be  clothed 
and  expressed  in  rituali.stic  forms."  Still,  no  doubt 
the  atkrai'iin.i  of  the  old  religion,  at  least  those  of 
them  who  yielded  themselves  to  the  great  reform, 
found  a  place  in  the  religious  life  and  ministry  of 
the  new  Mazdieism  ;  for  the  sacred  lire  continued 
to  burn  and  was  jealouslj'  guarded  during  the  new 
and  more  spiritual  epoch,  evenlif  it  found  a  higher 
meaning  and  significance  in  the  reformc'd  religion. 
That  111!  the  old  Iranian  priests  did  not  conform, 
a-s  mi;.'lit  naturally  be  expected,  can  be  juoved 
from  the  frcijuent  references  to  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  the  hitvi.1,  iisij,  and  knritjinti.i.'' 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  that  has  been  said 
BO  far  has  ai)|)lication,  in  all  jiroliability,  to  only 
eastern  Iran,  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  west  during  this  period  being 
practically  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reference 
to  the  succeeding  periods,  matters  are  entirely 
reverHcd. 

3.  The   Magi   and    the    Iranian   priesthood. — 

1  Bee  W.  CJciifiT,  CitJiluatinn  of  Ifitt  Ka^tfrti  Iranianii  in 
Anctml  Timri,  tr.  I>.  I'.  Hanjniill,  Ixinilon.  18»,')-Sfl,  II.  ir>» 

>H«o  M.  W.  Dunckcr.  tlUI.  0/  AntimiUy,  tr.  K.  AMiott, 
I/indon,  1877-82,  ».  IHfl ;  cf..  however,  J.  II.  Moulton,  Kartu 
ZoroaMtri/inijtm,  fin.  11M.1,  p.  104. 

•  Kor  othrr  renannn  mipporttnif  thij  contention  900  F.  Splei^el, 
Kriln.  AiUrlhumikundr,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  III.  64011.;  ul»o 
Oelfer,  II.  7llff. 

•  ri.  iiii.  88f.  •  r>.  xxxiii.  6. 

•  8m  Moulton,  p.  118.  '  U(.  Y:  xllr.  tO,  etc. 


When  we  turn  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the 
other  important  source  for  Iranian  history,  we 
find  no  evidence  of  anj'  acquaintance  whatsoever, 
on  their  part,  with  the  priesthood  under  any  equi- 
valent of  its  Avestan  name.'  According  to  all  the 
classical  writers  from  Herodotus  to  Agathias,  the 
sacerdotal  office  in  Iran  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  or 
caste  of  Jledes  called  Magi  (Old  Pers.  Magu,  Gr. 
.'Mdyoi,  Lat.  Magus) ;  and  no  suggestion  is  given 
that  any  other  sacerdotal  class  shared  with  them 
the  priestly  functions  at  that  period,  or  that  they 
were  the  heirs  of  an  earlier  order  of  priests.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  these  writers  speak 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  Iranian  religious 
rites  as  they  existed  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  or,  speaking  geographically,  as  they 
were  found  in  western  Iran.  Furthermore,  with 
the  exception  of  Herodotus,  the  classical  authors 
in  question  wrote  of  events  and  at  a  date  posterior 
to  the  condition  of  things  represented  by  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Avesta. 

Nevertheless,  an  additional  explanation  of  the 
ditference  of  nomenclature  in  the  Avesta  as  com- 
pared with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  felt 
to  be  nece.'^sary  when  it  is  remembered  that  much 
of  the  so-called  Later  Avesta  was  written  under 
the  influence  of,  and  probably  by,  the  Magi  them- 
selves, and  at  a  period  contemporary  with  several 
of  the  Greek  authors. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  in  late  Achannenian  times  the  Magi  had  not 
outlived  the  prejudice  which  had  become  associ- 
ated with  their  name  in  the  mind  of  Persians  since 
the  revolt  of  Gaumata,  and  hence  they  had  a 
strong  motive  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  magus 
under  all  circumstances  ;  while  the  preservation  of 
the  old  term  dthravan  throughout  the  Avesta,  be- 
sides being  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  oll'ensive 
ethnic  designation,  may  have  been  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  further  establish  the  claim  of  the 
Magi  to  the  succession  of  the  ancient  dthravans  in 
the  Iranian  priesthood. 

That  the  Magi  were  the  recognized  priestly  order 
in  western  Iran  in  the  earliest  Achseinenian  times 
(and,  probably,  in  pre-Acha'mcnian  days,  i.e. 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Medes)  cannot  be 
doubted.  What  inlluence  or  authority  they 
achieved  and  exercised  later  in  eastern  Iran  as  a 
result  of  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  in  Uactria  we 
have  no  means  of  determining ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article,  theicfore,  magus  and 
priest  will  be  convertible  terms, ^  and  Iran,  in  the 
main,  coincident  with  M(;dia  and  Persia.' 

4.  The  organization  of  the  Magian  priests  in 
late  Avestan  and  post-Avestan  times.  —  It  is 
sutlicicntly  established  that  the  j>riesthood  during 
this  period  possessed  a  more  or  less  definite  inner 
organization,  though  probably  varying  much  in 
I'haracter  and  completeness  at  dill'erent  epochs. 
Even  in  Acbicnieiiian  days  the  Magi  .seemed  to 
have  recognized  a  chief  or  head  of  their  order. 
Diogenes  Laertius,'' i|uoting  Xanllius  the  Lydiaii, 
speaks  of  a  long  succession  (SiaSoxii)  of  Magi 
between  the  time  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of  Xerxes, 
and  names  Ostanes,  Aslrapsychus,  G(diryes,  and 
Pazatcs.  These,  there  can  bo  liMle  doulit,  were 
among  the  chief  priests  wIki  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  sacerdotal  order  during  IIimI  pcriofl."  In  his 
succinct  account  of  the  .Magi  Ammianiis  Marcel- 

1  The  one  prolinblo  exi't'pt.ioti  Im  .Stmbo,  who  payB  (xv.  III.  15^ 
thnt  In  Cappft<loi*la  the  Majfl  were  aUo  Oftllort  I'yraetH 
CniipaifloO,  which  in,  there  can  I)e  little  doiiltt,  a  (jroelc  renclerinjj 
of  the  Iranian  ttthrar^mw. 

^Cf.  AjMiIeiuH,  tte  Magia,  xxv.  :  •  Perwirnni  lingua  Manila  08t 
qui  nOHlra  Ha<pnloM.* 

»  See  art.  Maim,  vol.  viii.  pp.  242-244.  *  Prmrm.  II. 

(*  It  Hlionid  lie  Htated,  however,  that  rllny  (//iV  xxx.  If.) 
re^ardu  therte,  and  otliers  whom  he  mentions,  nieroiy  as  din* 
tintfuiHlu'd  (earhem  and  not  neeeHHarily  HU)>erior  In  prlCBtly 
rank. 
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linus '  says  that  the  Magi  tribe  was  at  tirst  a  small 
one,  and  that  the  Persians,  who  were  politically 
in  the  ascendancy,  availed  themselves  of  their 
seiTices  for  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  Gradu- 
ally they  increased  in  number  and  founded  an 
exclusive  class,  with  a  special  area  for  their  dwell- 
ing-place and  a  proper  constitution. 

But  the  Later  Avesta  itself  contains  clear  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  a  priestly  organization, 
although  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
to  which  they  have  reference.  In  Ys.  i.  3-7,^ 
where  the  names  of  the  gdhs,  or  divisions  of  the 
day,  are  mentioned,  the  priestly  writer  proclaims 
his  purpose  to  bring  oilerings  at  each  gdh  to  a  special 
divinity,  and  also  to  the  fravashi,  or  spirit  of  a 
chief  or  holy  person.  One  of  the  chiefs  whose 
spirit  is  invoked  is  the  zarathushtrotema^ — i.e.  the 
one  most  like  Zarathushtra,  or  the  successor  of  Zara- 
thushtra.  Now,  the  zarathushtrotema,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages,''  being  the  spiritual  (and,  in 
Ragha,  also  the  secular)  head  of  the  community, 
the  Pahlavi  commentators  have  inferred  that  the 
other  chiefs  whose  fravashis  are  associated  with 
the  other  gahs  also  represented  members  of  the 
same  organization.  These  were  claqyuma,  or  lord 
of  the  province  ;  zantuma,  or  lord  of  the  tribe ; 
vist/a,  or  lord  of  the  village  or  clan  ;  nmaniya,  or 
lord  of  the  house.  The  interpretation  is  no  doubt 
entirely  fanciful,  but  it  has  served  a  valuable 
purpose  in  that  it  has  preserved  for  us  some 
vestiges  of  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  as  it 
seems  to  have  existed  at  least  in  Sasanian  times. 
At  the  head,  according  to  the  tradition  embodied 
in  this  interpretation  of  the  Yasna  passages,  we 
have  the  zarathushtrotema,  who  was  a  kind  of 
supreme  pontiff  at  Rai.  Under  him  each  satrapy 
or  province  (daqyum)  had,  as  Darmesteter  sur- 
mises, a  superintendent  of  the  cult,  or  andarzpat.' 
In  each  district  (zantu)  there  was  a  bishop — rat  or 
ratu  ;  in  each  borough  (ms)  a  mobed  or  magupat.^ 
Beneath  the  mobcds,  and  yet  belonging  to  the 
priestly   race,    were    the    civil    judges    (ddtobar. 

Mod.  Pers.  ,4^  J).  We  know  that  the  priesthood 
underwent  a  thorough  re-organization  under  the 
Sasanians  and  at  that  period  attained  its  fullest 
development.'  Another  classification  of  the  priests 
is  known  to  the  Avesta,*  not  according  to  social  or 
ecclesiastical  rank,  but  accoi'ding  to  their  functions 
in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  Mazdaeau  ritual. 
On  this  basis  they  were  divided  into  eight  classes, 
and  their  names  for  the  most  part  indicate  their 
special  functions.  The  zaotar  (now  called  zot  or 
zoti)  had  the  supremely  sacred  duty  of  reciting  the 
Gathas.  The  hdvanam  pressed  out  the  juice  of 
the  Aaojna-plant,  which  was  such  a  marked  feature 
of  the  ritual  in  all  ages.  The  atarevakhsha  had  as 
his  primary  charge  the  nourishing  of  the  sacred 
fire,  but  in  addition  he  was  responsible  for  the 
washing  of  three  sides  of  the  tire-altar  and  making 
the  responses  to  the  zaotar.  The  frabarctar,  be- 
sides his  duties  of  preparing  and  handing  the 
utensils  to  the  zaotar,  washed  the  fourth  side  of 
the  fire-altar.  To  the  asnatar  was  assigned  the 
work  of  filtering  and  washing  the  haoma,  while 
the  rathwiskare  made  the  mixture  of  haoma  and 
milk.  The  aberet,  in  keeping  with  his  name, 
brought  the  water  necessary  for  all  the  priestly 

1  xxiii.  6.  =  Of.  Ys.  vii.  6-9. 

3  Tema  is  the  superlative  suffix.    Spiejjel,  iii.  5(52,  cites  Lat. 
inaritimus  and  Jinitimus  as  parallel  instances. 
••  Cf.  Visp.  ix.  1,  etc. 

5  Armenian  writers  of  the  Sasanian  period  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disjnitary ;  see  J.  Darmesteter,  Lfi  Zend-Avesta 
(=Annaleg  du  Musie  Guimet,  21,  22,  and  21),  Paris,  1892-93,  i. 
31 ;  J  A,  6th  ser,  vol.  vii.  (1866J  p.  114  f. 

6  Magupat  (Mod.  Pers.  iiwbed  or  maubad),  as  meaning  '  head 
of  the  Maf,^i,'  indicates  the  existence  of  dei;:rees  in  the  priestly 
ranks.    The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Avesta. 

7  See  Duncker,  p.  69  f.  8  Vend.  v.  161. 
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ceremonies.  He  bears  also  the  name  danazvdza.' 
The  eighth  was  the  sraoshavarez,  who  seems  to 
have  superintended  the  whole  ceremony.  At  the 
present  time  the  functions  of  these  eight  priests 
are  all  performed  by  only  two  :  the  zot,  who  has 
much  the  same  functions  as  in  earlier  times  (see 
below  also),  and  the  rdspi  or  rathvn  (Pahl.  raspig), 
who  is  in  attendance  upon  the  zaotar,  while  dis- 
charging the  duties  devolving  upon  the  seven 
ancient  assistant  priests.  Though  taking  his 
name  from  the  Avestan  rathwiskare,  his  chief 
functions  correspond  more  nearly  to  those  of  the 
atarevakhsha. 

This  great  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  the 
priesthood  resulted,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  Arab  conquest  in  the 
7th  century.  The  change  is  reflected  in  the 
tone  of  the  Bahman  Yasht  and  the  Datistdn-i- 
Dlmk. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  priesthood. — The  prin- 
cipal functions  have  already  been  touched  upon 
incidentally.  Performing  the  sacrifices,  so  long  as 
they  were  practised,^  mediating  the  otterings  and 
all  public  worship,  constituted  the  central  and 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  priestly  duties. 
No  sacrifice,  Herodotus'  tells  us,  could  lawfully 
be  made  without  the  presence  of  a  Magus.  Still 
the  extent  of  the  priestly  intervention  at  these 
sacrifices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  lay-assist- 
ance'' at  these  and  other  parts  of  ritual,  on  the 
other,  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  epochs  in 
Iranian  religious  history.  In  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus the  part  of  the  Magus  in  the  sacrifice  was 
confined  to  merely  chanting  the  theogony  or  hymn  ; 
the  person  who  brought  the  sacrifice  both  prepared 
it  and  disposed  of  the  flesh  after  the  ceremony. 
In  Strabo's  days  the  priestly  duties  at  such  sacri- 
fices were  more  extended. ° 

The  purifications  constituted  another  primary 
function  of  the  priesthood,  and  formed  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  their  revenue.  Duncker  main- 
tains that  even  the  purifications  could  be  performed 
by  a  layman.*  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Ven- 
diddd,''  however,  that  none  could  perform  these 
ritualistic  cleansings  unless  they  had  learnt  the 
law  from  one  of  the  purifiers  or  priests.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  priests  would  impart  to 
many  laymen  the  qualification  which  would  enable 
them  to  share  with  themselves  their  already  slender 
means  of  subsistence.  It  becomes  very  clear  from 
the  Aerpatastdn^  that  the  priestly  revenue  did  not 
suffice  to  maintain  the  whole  of  their  tribe,  and  as 
a  result  the  participation  in  secular  pursuits  was 
legalized.  It  is  true,  their  fees  were  substantially 
augmented  by  what  they  obtained  from  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  art  of  liealing  was  a  priestly 
function  in  very  early  times  in  Iran,  and,  if  not 
originally,  yet  ultimately  fixed  dues  were  attached 
to  such  services.'  The  priesthood,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  was  intimately  associated  with 
judicial  functions  in  the  Iranian  commonwealth. 
'To  the  Magians,'  Duncker  says,^"  'belonged  the 
judicial  power.'  It  is  quite  legitimate  to  infer  that 
the  zarathushtrotema's  position  at  Ragha,  referred 
to  before,"  would  entitle  him  to  high  legal  authority 
among  his  other  prerogatives.  During  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Arsacids  the  Magi  together  with  the 
members  of  the  royal  race  formed  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,'-  and  during  the  Sasanian  period  the 
Grand  Magian  performed  the  coronation  of  the 
kings." 

1  Fragments  of  Xasks,  vi.  (SEE  W.  [1S96]  355). 

-  See  art.  Altar  (Persian),  vol.  i.  p.  .')4S.  3  i.  132. 

4  According  to  the  Aerpatastdn  (ed.  Eulsara,  oh.  iii.  f.),  even 
women  and  children  were  considered  eli^ble  to  assist  at  the 
ritual. 

5  XV.  iii.  13-15.  6  P.  189.  7  ix.  47-57. 

«  Loe.  cit.  9  See  Geiger,  tr.  Sanjana,  i.  215-218,  ii.  69  f. 

10  P.  60.  11  Visp.  ix.  1,  etc.  12  Duncker,  p.  56. 

13  See  Agathias,  ii.  26. 
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6.  Qualifications  and  symbols  of  the  priestly 
oiSce. — However  much  or  little  at  different  periods 
racial  or  tribal  descent  may  have  counted  as  afford- 
ing a  right  to  exercise  the  priestly  functions,  the 
primary  qualifications  clearly  and  strongly  insisted 
upon  in  the  Avesta  were  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
character.  According  to  the  Vcndlddd,  the  priest 
must  be  patient,  contented,  satisfied  with  a  little 
bread,  and  should  eat  what  is  offered  to  him.' 

*  Call  him  a  priest,  O  pure  Zarathushtra,  who  enquires  of  the 
pure  intelligence  the  whole  niiht  of  the  wisdom  which  purities 
from  sin  and  makes  the  heart  wide.  ...  He  who  sleeps  the 
whole  night  without  praising,  or  hearing,  or  reciting,  or  learn- 
ing, or  teaching — call  not  such  an  one  a  priest."  2 

The  Aerpatastan  speaks  in  the  same  tenor  : 

'  Which  member  of  the  house  shall  proceed  to  the  sacred 
calling?  He  who  has  the  greatest  thirst  after  righteousness, 
that  is,  he  who  is  the  truest  friend  unto  the  soul  whether  he  be 
great  or  humble. '^ 

Diogenes  Laertius,*  after  Sotion,  says  that  the 
Magi  were  forbidden  to  wear  ornaments  or  jewel- 
lery ;  their  resting-place  was  the  ground ;  vege- 
tables, a  little  cheese,  and  bread  their  food. 
Nevertheless  they  possessed  certain  outward  sym- 
bols of  office.  The  first  was  the  paitidana  (Parsi 
penom),  a  cloth  or  napkin ''  with  which  they  covered, 
and  still  do  cover,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  as 
they  recited  the  Avesta  and  especially  when  tend- 
ing the  sacred  tire,  lest  perchance  any  pollution  of 
the  tire  should  result  therefrom.  Secondly,  they 
had  the  khrafstraghna,  a  leathern  thong  or  strap 
\rith  which  they  killed  insects  and  other  unclean 
creatures.  They  also  carried  the  urvara,  or  staff, 
and  the  astra  mairi,  or  knife,  with  which  to  kill 
.>inakes.  But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  sym- 
bol was  the  baresma,  or  barsom,  a  bundle  of  slender 
rods  or  twigs  of  a  specially  sacred  tree,  but  now 
substituted  by  a  bundle  of  metal  wires,  which  are 
held  before  tlie  face  at  the  prayers  and  sacrifices 
(see  art.  Bau.SO.M,  vol.  ii.  p.  424  f.  ;  cf.  Ezk  8"). 

7.  The  priesthood  in  modern  times. — To-day  the 
priesthood  is  a  hereditary  privilege,  though  it  does 
not  seem  alwaj-s  to  have  been  so.*  All  priests  in 
India  at  the  present  time  claim  to  be  descended 
from  a  single  priest,  Minuehihr,  who  came  from 
Persia  with  the  first  settlers  in  the  7th  century. 
The  unity  of  the  priesthood  is  a  cardinal  doctrine 
among  the  Parsis.  Every  son  of  a  priest,  however, 
is  not  ipso  facto  himself  a  priest  aole  and  entitled 
to  officiate.  Although  no  consecration  can  make 
a  laj'man  a  priest,  still  every  acting  member  of  the 
priestly  family  must  pass  through  a  series  of  sym- 
txjlic  actions  to  initiate  him  into  the  different 
grades  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  There  is  in  India 
a  preliminary  function  called  nozjlrf  (really  meaning 
'•new  zaotar'),  which,  although  not  a  <ioor  to  any 
sta^e  of  actual  priestly  grade,  is  es.sential  to  every 
aspirant  to  such  dignity,  and  by  which  he  becomes 
a  recognized  member  of  the  Zoroastrian  church  or 
community  —  a  bihdin,  a  status  corresponding  to 
full  membership  in  Christian  churches,  or,  as 
Darmesteter  observes,  a  .nis.?  iz  among  the  Jews. 
In  I'ersia  this  ceremony  is  called  sudrnh  va  kiisti 
dddan,  i.e.  the  investing  with  the  sudra/i,  or  sacred 
shirt,  and  histl,  or  holy  girdle,  which  are  the  out- 
ward distinctive  marks  of  the  Zoroastrian.  The 
term  nnzud  is  employed  by  the  Zoroastrians  of 
Persia  for  the  ceremony  termed  ndbar  by  I  ho 
Parsis  of  India,  and  is  the  function  that  makes  a 
rno6«!«r*  son  into  a  priest  of  the  lower  grade  called 

'  vlli.  i2(H2fl.  axvili,  11-17. 

•  Ch.  i.  p.  4  f.,  cd.  Tlulfiara.  *  I'rfhrm.  vi. 

8  In  Htruho'g  time  we  rend  that  the  Macun'H  IicadKcar  consistod 
of  a  hljfb  felt  turban  reaching  down  on  either  Hide  of  the  face  so 
MM  Ui  cover  the  llpit  and  cheeks  (XV.  til.  16). 

«  I>.  K.  Karaka,  IIM.  nf  Iht  farn$,  I>ondon,  1884,  Ii.  2a5,  iia.vH 
that  the  I'arnl  rcligirrii  doen  not  Manetion  the  hereditary  char- 
acter of  the  prlentho'Kl,  '  which  In,  Indeed,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  law.  The  cuotom  !■  merely  derived  from  UHftge." 
Buncker  aluo  (p.  189)  utronKlv  contondii  that  the  priesthood  wa« 
not  a  closed  c««t«  in  earlier  Iranian  timet. 


herbed^  (Avestan  aithrapaiti)  and  qualifies  him 
for  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  second  grade. 
Before  he  is  allowed  to  perform  the  nabar  ceremony 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  his  fourteentli 
year,  and  must  know  by  heart  all  the  texts  and 
formulae  connected  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  Yasna, 
Visparad,  and  Khurda  Avesta.  He  twice  under- 
goes the  great  purification  of  nine  nights  called 
bareshnum,  after  which  he  is  conducted  to  the 
temple  by  a  dastur  and  his  patron,  followed  by  his 
friends  and  other  guests.  He  carries  the  gitrz  i 
gavydnl,  or  club,  a  reminder  of  that  which  was  in 
the  hand  of  Faridun,  and  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
authority  over  the  demons.  The  head  of  the 
assembly  asks  if  they  admit  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  holy  office,  and,  taking  their  silence  for 
assent,  he  enters  the  Izashnah  Gdh,  where  he 
celebrates  the  Yasna — the  zot,  or  head  priest,  who 
initiates  him,  acting  for  the  time  being  as  his  rdspl, 
or  ministering  priest.  He  performs  the  purification 
of  nirang  and  water  for  four  successive  days,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  he  has  attained  the  degree  of 
herbed,  with  a  right  to  celebrate  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Khtirda  Avesta.  For  exercising  the  more 
important  ceremonies  of  the  Vendiddd  together 
with  that  of  initiating  other  candidates  to  ndbar 
it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  a  mobed,  or  fully 
qualified  priest.  To  attain  the  mobed-ship  he  must 
have  passed  through  the  ceremony  called  in  India 

maratib  {p\,  of  Arabic  ■,  ••  -  iV  r,  meaning  'grade' 

or  '  degree ').  This  consists  of  another  nine  nights' 
purification.  On  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day  he  performs  the  Yasna  with  a  fully  qualified 
])riest.  On  the  following  or  second  day  again  he 
performs  the  sacrifice  of  the  fravashis  or  that  of 
the  srosh  ;  at  midnight  the  Vendiddd  is  performed 
and  henceforth  the  candidate  is  a  mobed  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  a  fully  qualified  priest. 

Another  frequent  designation  of  the  chief  priest 
in  India  is  dastur.  The  name  and  ottice  probably 
arose,  as  Darmesteter  observes,^  after  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Persia.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
altogether  clear.'  It  is  used  in  the  translations  to 
render  the  Avestan  ratu.  In  the  Skdh-namah  it 
sometiinesdenotes  ahigh  ecclesiastical  functionary  ; 
at  other  times  a  minister  of  State.  Today  in  India 
many  mobcds  assume  and  are  accorded  the  title 
without  any  real  or  moral  right  to  it.  But  it  is 
fi't'iiiipntly  ap]>lied  as  a  title  of  honotir  to  a  learned 
mooed  who  knows  his  Zend  or  Avestan  and  Pahlavi. 
But  it  specially  and  more  correctly  designates  the 
priest  attached-in-chief  to  a  fire-temple  of  the 
highest  order,  i.e.  an  dtash  i  bahrdm.  The  office 
is  generally  hereditary,  but  not  necessarily  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  patron  or  founder  of  such  a  temple 
may  choose  his  own  dastur.  See,  further,  artt. 
Sachikice  (Iranian)  and  Worship  (Iranian). 

I.iTKUATURB. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
article  the  following  may  bo  consulted  :  Anqtictil  du  Perron, 
Zend-Ave^fa,  Paris,  1771,  ii.  f)29-(119 ;  A.  Rapp,  'Die  Religion 
und  Sitte  der  Perser  und  iihrigen  Iranler,'  in  XDMO  xx.  (18(36] 
(J8-77.  Much  further  additional  material  may  bo  found  in  the 
Afrnataaldn,  ed.  S.  J.  llulsara,  Bombay,  1616,  which  could  not 
ho  incliulod  in  the  compass  of  this  article.  l)armestot«r'8 
excellent  Introduction  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Ijf  '/.rnd-Awstn  a,\T*.'\u\y 
referred  to,  to  which  in  the  treatment  of  the  modern  period 
this  article  is  greatly  indebted,  may  be  further  protUahly 
consult. 'd.  !•;.   KUWARDS. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (.Jewish).— i.  Ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  priesthood. — According  to  the 
Lcvitical  inde,  the  Hebrew  ]iricst  is  horn,  not 
made.  Tills  principle  has  always  been  so  rigor- 
ously u|ihcld  tlial,  after  the  rcluni  of  the  .lews 
from    the    Babylonian    cajitivily,    all    those    who 

1  llfrhrd  did  not  originally  designate  a  priest  of  Itiferlor  as 
opposed  to  one  nf  sujierior  <legree,  but  only  the  master  nr  in- 
structor as  opposed  to  hAvistita,  or  <liscipte.  See  i>dfut(dn, 
xlv.  4. 

"i  Lf  Zrnd-A  vfitia  ( ^  A  njialeg  du  Mutte  Ovittut,  21,  p.  Iv). 

9  .See  Spiegel,  ill.  r,m. 
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claimed  priestly  rank  but  were  unable  to  produce 
documentary  evidence  of  their  descent  from  Aaron 
were  disqualified  (Ezr  '2?^'-,  Neh  V*).  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  purity  of  lineage  for  future  genera- 
tions, the  Biblical  laws  regulating  priestly 
marriages  were  not  only  strictly  enforced,  but  also 
strengthened  in  various  directions.  Priests  were 
forbidden  to  marry  a  halusdh  (childless  widow 
whom  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  had 
refused  to  marry),  or  a  woman  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  captivity,  or  a  freed  slave,  or  the  daughter 
of  a  proselyte,  unless  the  mother  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Mishnah,  BifckArim,  i.  5).  The  high 
priest  was  bound  to  be  wedded  to  a  pure  virgin, 
who,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  of  lay  origin. 
These  restrictive  regulations,  added  to  ancestr.al 
pride,  gradually  converted  the  priestly  class  into 
an  exalted  theocracy  which,  from  the  nature  of 
public  affairs,  at  tlie  same  time  formed  the  social 
aristocracy.  The  priestly  family  of  the  Hasmo- 
naeans  acquired  royal  dignity.  Later  the  high 
priest  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Thus 
power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  wealth 
accumulated  in  some  priestly  families. 

2.  Classification. — (a)  The  principal  duties  of 
the  priests  were  those  connected  with  the  sacrificial 
service  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  also 
their  business  to  prepare  and  kindle  the  '  perpetual 
lamp '  daily  and  to  arrange  the  shewbread  on 
the  golden  table  every  Sabbath.  From  Biblical 
sources  we  know  that  the  number  of  priests  had  in 
the  course  of  time  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
only  a  limited  number  could  be  employed  in  the 
Temple  at  the  same  time.  The  four  clans 
mentioned  by  Ezra  (2"''^',  Neh  73i'-'2)  numbered  more 
than  4000  male  members.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  fix  a  rota  of  attendance,  in  order  to 
give  every  priest  an  opportunity  of  discharging  his 
duty  at  the  service.  For  this  purpose  the  wliole 
priestly  tribe  was  divided  into  24  companies, 
probably  irrespective  of  the  22  families  mentioned 
in  Neh  12'"'.  At  what  time  this  division  was 
first  made  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  reliable 
tradition  seems  to  be  that  preserved  in  the  Tdsefta 
(Ta'anith,  ii.  1  ;  Talm.  Jer.  fol.  68a)  to  the  effect 
that  the  classification  was  undertaken  by  the 
prophets.  As  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were 
priests,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they,  especially  the 
latter,  had  a  voice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
priestly  order.  Each  section  was  called  upon  to 
do  duty  in  the  Temple  for  one  week.  Each 
company,  officially  called  '  watch,'  or  niishmar, 
was  again  subdivided  into  several  '  houses  of 
Fathers,'  each  of  which  was  probably  composed  of 
the  members  of  one  family.  The  mishmdr  was 
presided  over  by  a  'head,  and  the  'house'  by 
the  eldest  member.  Besides  these  there  was  a 
number  of  officers,  but  much  uncertainty  prevails 
as  to  their  status  and  functions.  In  the  older 
sources  (Mishn.  Shekalim,  v.  1  ;  Y6md,  ii.  1,  iii.  1  ; 
T6s.  Shek.  ii.  14)  they  are  described  as  mfmunnlm 
(sing,  m'munneh).  One  of  them  superintended  the 
daily  morning  offering,  determining  by  lot  the 
share  which  each  priest  had  in  the  ceremony.  He 
also  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  morn- 
ing prayer.  Others  were  keepers  of  seals,  keys, 
stores,  vestments,  tapisserie,  overseers  of  the  manu- 
facture of  shewbread  and  perfume,  musicians  and 
choirmasters,  criers  and  constables.  Their  number 
was  15,  but  not  all  of  them  seem  to  have  held 
equal  rank.  Thus  m'munneh  is  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  office-holder  rather  than  a  fixed  title. 

(6)  'Amarkeltm. — Of  somewhat  higher  status 
seem  to  have  been  the  seven  'amarkeltm  {Shek. 
V.  2  ;  T6s.  ib.  15).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
is  doubtful,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  the 
keepers  of  the  keys  to  the  sanctuary  itself.  The 
Targura  uses  the  term  for  the  translation  of  the 


'  keepers  of  the  door '  in  2  K  12»  and  similar 
passages.  The  T6sefta  remarks  that  all  seven 
'amarkeltm  had  to  be  present  when  the  door  was 
opened.  We  might  infer  from  this  that  each  one 
had  a  different  key,  so  that  the  door  to  the 
Temple  could  never  be  opened  without  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity,  strict  control  being  kept  over 
every  one  who  wished  to  enter.  As  the  word  is 
also  employed  in  connexion  with  secular  super- 
visors, it  does  not  really  describe  any  priestly 
function,  although  the  officers  who  bore  this  title 
were  priests.  Together  with  the  'amarkeltm  are 
mentioned  three  gizbdrtm,  or  treasurers,  who  were 
probably  responsible  for  the  golden  vessels  and 
the  Temple  funds. 

(c)  S'gan. — One  of  the  highest  offices  was  that  of 
the  s'gan,  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
high  priest's  lieutenant.  Here,  however,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Mishnah  (Y6md,  i.  1),  when 
speaking  of  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  high 
priest  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  does  not  use  the 
term  s'gan,  but  simply  says  'another  priest.' 
Other  passages  {YSind,  vii.  1;  SOtdh,  viii.  7f.) 
have  it  that  the  s'gan  stood  next  to  the  high 
iniest  and  handed  the  scroll  of  the  Law  to  him. 
The  Talmud  {Y6md,  fol.  39vo)  records  a  tradition 
on  the  authority  of  R.  ^anina,  himself  a  s'gan, 
that,  if  the  high  priest  was  suddenly  disqualified 
from  ministration  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
s'gan  took  his  place.  Now  this  IJanina  is  always 
called  '  s'gan  of  the  priests '  (in  plural),  which 
cannot  mean  that  he  acted  as  deputy  to  a  priest  of 
lower  rank,  or  to  one  high  priest  only.  It  seems 
rather  that  he  did  duty  to  several  high  priests 
either  by  fixed  appointment  or  by  re-election.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  at  a  time  when  many  high 
priests  were  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  their  duties 
an  experienced  assistant  had  to  be  near  at  hand 
to  prevent  them  from  making  mistakes.  The 
frequent  change  of  high  priest  was  most  likely  of 
less  importance  as  long  as  a  tried  s'gan  looked 
after  the  proper  execution  of  his  duties.  He  was 
probably  also  meant  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  high  priest  in  order  to  give  greater  dignity 
to  his  office.  According  to  the  Mishnfth  (Tdmid, 
vii.  3),  one  of  his  duties  was  to  assist  the  high 
priest  whenever  the  latter  ascended  the  staircase 
to  burn  the  perfume.  Then  he  took  the  flags  and 
gave  the  Levites  the  signal  to  start  singing. 

{d)  High  priest. — ^The  office  of  the  liigh  priest 
is  characterized  by  his  title.  He  was  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  people,  but  since  the  period  of 
the  Hasmonseans  he  added  the  regal  crown  to 
the  ecclesiastical  mitre.  His  participation  in  the 
sacrificial  duties  during  the  year  was  left  to  his 
discretion,  but  he  was  supposed  to  act  as  ofiering 
priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  even  on  this  day  he 
nominated  any  other  priest  for  his  work,  as  other- 
wise the  Mishnah  would  have  had  no  cause  to 
describe  the  preparations  which  began  a  week 
beforehand,  when  he  had  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  details  of  his  task  for  the  holy  day. 
Even  an  emergency  wife  was  appointed  for  the 
event  of  his  wife's  sudden  death.  His  evening 
meal  was  restricted,  and  sleep  was  denied  him 
entirely.  Before  entering  the  Temple  hall  he  was 
solemnly  warned  by  the  lay  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin 
not  to  alter  anything  of  the  Pharisaic  teachings. 
Tlie  service  itself,  which  claimed  his  undivided 
attention  and  included  the  fast,  five  baths,  and 
ten  lavings  of  hands  and  feet,  must  have  made 
great  demands  on  his  physical  strength.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  anxiety  not  to  commit  a  mistake, 
we  can  understand  the  Mishnaic  allusion  to  the 
satisfaction  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  day 
(Y6md,  vii.  4)  which  is  reflected  in  the  glowing 
tribute  given  to  the  high  priest  by  an  eye-witness 
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in  the  person  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  50).  Poetic 
descriptions  by  various  authors  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  liturgy  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement. 

3.  Rules  for  the  priesthood. — There  was  one 
condition  which  all  priests,  high  or  low,  had  to 
fulfil,  viz.,  thej-  must  be  free  from  bodily  defects, 
and  the  rules  were  as  elaborate  as  their  enforce- 
ment was  strict.  It  made  no  difference  whether 
the  blemishes  were  chronic  or  temporary  (Mislm. 
Bckhor6th,  vii. ).  The  Mishnah  even  forbade  a 
priest  whose  hands  were  stained  with  Aye  to  pro- 
nounce the  blessing  over  the  people  (M'gilldli, 
iv.  9).  A  careful  compilation  of  these  blemishes 
(amounting  to  140)  is  given  in  ilaimonides,  Mishneh 
TSrah  (Hilkhoth  biath  hammiijdashih,  viii.). 
Needless  to  say,  the  Biblical  prohibition  against 
drinking  wine  or  any  other  intoxicant  was  most 
strictly  enforced.  The  Talmud  (Ta'anith,  fol. 
17vo)  strengthens  these  rules  considerably  for  the 
company  whose  turn  it  was  to  attend  the  Temple 
service.  A  similar  rule  holds  good  for  the  present 
time  as  far  as  the  public  blessing  is  concerned. 

4,  Remuneration. — As  the  priests  were  allowed 
no  share  in  the  land  (Nu  18*'),  the  Levitical  law 
(vv.*"'")  assigned  certain  emoluments  to  them  in 
compensation.  These  originally  formed  their  sole 
source  of  income.  On  the  basis  of  the  passages 
just  mentioned,  the  Toseftii  (Hallah,  ii.  7  f.) 
enumerates  24  classes  of  priestly  '  gifts,'  viz.,  10  to 
be  partaken  of  in  the  Temple  premises,  4  within 
the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  and  10  within  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  '  gifts  '  consisted 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  flesh  of  sin-otl'erings  and 
trespass-ott'erings,  which  was  eaten  by  such  male 
priests  as  were  not  debarred  from  so  doing  by 
Levitical  uncleanness.  None  of  it  could  be  eaten 
outside  the  Temple.  The  officiating  priests  were 
also  entitled  to  the  skins,  including  those  of  the 
bumt-oHerings.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
'heavy'  sacrifices,  the  income  derived  from  the 
skins  must  have  been  considerable.  Of  the  lighter 
kind  of  sacrifices,  such  as  peace-oH'erings  and 
festival-offerings,  the  priests  received  only  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder.  These  not  only 
could  be  eaten  within  the  boundaries  of  the  holy 
city,  but  also  could  be  shared  with  women, 
children,  and  even  slaves.  Another  source  of 
revenue  was  the  cereal  offerings,  viz.,  the  part  of 
the  meat-ollerings  which  was  not  burnt  on  the 
altar,  the  shewbread,  the  'omer,  etc.  Priests  who 
lived  in  the  provinces  were  recipients  of  the 
t'r-0.mdh,  the  gift  of  fruits  from  field  and  garden. 
From  the  Levites  tliey  claimed  the  tithe  of  the 
tithes  due  to  them  from  the  jieople.  To  these 
were  added  the  firstfruita  and  first-born  domestic 
animals  suitable  for  sacrifices.  I'irst-born  sons 
had  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  live  shekels, 
which  belonged  to  the  priest  who  i)erformed  the 
ceremony.  The  first-horn  of  unclean  animals  were 
likewise  subject  to  redemption  accordin"  to  the 
priest's  estimate.  To  these  were  added  gilts  of  the 
'  first  dough '  of  wheat,  barley,  sj)elt,  oats,  and 
rye,  and  of  the  first  cut  of  wool  from  a  thick  con- 
sisting of  at  lea.Ht  five  sheep.  All  tlieso  regular 
iinpoHts  were  occiisionnlly  supplementrd  by  vows 
and  free  gifts  either  in  kind  or  in  the  form  of 
money.  Lastly  must  be  mentioned  things 
'devoted'  (lierem),  which  no  layman  was  allowed 
to  toiicli. 

Such  was  the  income  of  the  ordinary  priest.  If 
he  was  free  from  any  physical  blemish,  he  shared 
the  cmoluinentH  of  the  sacrificial  service  twice  a 
y<!ar.  rriesls  who  lived  in  .Jerusalem  bcnelitrd  by 
the  influx  of  the  peo]ile  for  the  celebration  of  the 
three  ff'HiivalM  of  pilgrimage.  It,  may  be  assuiiicd 
therefore  that  the  majority  of  priests  lived  in  or 
near  the  holy  city,  ii'<    the  care  of   their  families 


forced  thera  to  be  in  touch  with  clients  who 
bestowed  dues  and  gifts  on  them.  lu  the  nature 
of  things  there  must  have  been  a  great  disparity 
of  income,  and  the  social  status  of  priestly  families 
must  have  varied.  The  greater  number  probably 
remained  poor.  Many,  as  alluded  to  above,  were 
obliged  to  practise  some  trade,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  imposts  seem  to  have  l)een  regularly 
paid  (Neh  lo^''-).  This  is  vividly  illustrated  by 
the  Mishnah  {Bikkurtm,  iii.),  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  cuttin"  and  conveying  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  Temple.  Rich  and  poor  joined  in  the 
festival  procession,  every  one  carrying  his  basket, 
and  even  the  king,  piob.ably  Agrippa  I.,  handing 
his  gift  in  person  to  the  officiating  priest,  whilst 
reciting  the  prayer  prescribed  in  Dt  Sd'"'". 

The  revenue  of  the  high  priest  was  placed  on  a 
ditl'erent  level.  His  position  demanded  that  he  should 
be  wealthy.  If  he  came  from  a  poor  family,  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  brother  priests  to  make  him  rich. 
Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  S,  ix.  2)  speaks  of  the 
violent  conduct  of  some  high  priests  who  sent  their 
servants  into  the  threshing  floors  of  the  people  to 
take  away  the  tithes  so  that  their  poorer  brethren 
died  from  starvation.  Unfortunately  he  mentions 
no  names,  but  attaches  this  remark  to  the  para- 
graph in  which  he  tells  of  the  aiipointment  of 
Ismael  h.  Pliabi  II.  as  high  priest.  This,  however, 
is  the  priest  of  whom  the  Mishnah  (iioidh,  ix.  15) 
relates  that  with  him  the  lustre  of  priesthood 
came  to  an  end.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Josephus  (who  was  himself  a  priest) 
w  as  meant  for  Ismael's  predecessor,  the  avaricious 
Ananias,  son  of  Nedebaios,  who  was  removed  from 
office,  and  later  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

5.  High  priest's  legal  status. — Notwithstanding 
his  exalted  position,  the  high  priest  did  not  stand 
above  the  law,  at  least  in  theory.  Both  the 
Mishniih  and  Tfiseftfi  point  out  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  committing  breaches  of  the  religious  or 
moral  laws,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  before  the 
ciinrt.  No  such  case  is  recorded  in  the  sources. 
High  priests  were  occasion.ally  removed  from  office, 
but  for  personal  and  political  motives  rather  than 
for  religious  ones.  In  flagrant  cases  of  defiance  of 
the  traditional  teaching  the  people  acted  inde- 
]iendently.  The  Mishnah  (Stikkah,  iv.  9)  relates 
that  one  high  priest  (whose  name  is  not  given)  who 
endeavoured  to  introduce  Sadduccan  jiractices 
during  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  water  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  done  to  death  by  the 
people,  who  pelted  him  with  their  citrons. 

6.  Decline  of  the  priesthood.  The  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Koiuans  not  only  put  an  end 
to  the  sacerdotal  service,  biit  also  deprived  the 
priests  of  their  chief  source  of  income.  Although 
the  laws  connected  with  l.ind-tenure  remained  111 
force,  the  Jewish  population  was  so  reduced  in 
numbers  and  so  impoverished  that  their  tithes  and 
gifts  could  not  have  amounted  to  much.  The 
priests  living  in  the  Diaspora  were  reduced  to  a 
number  of  empty  privileges,  and  only  the  redemp- 
tion of  first-born  sons,  which  is  practised  to  this 
day,  preserved  a  remnant  of  monetary  gift  due  to 
them.  In  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  times  the 
real  <ontiol  of  priestly  pedigrees  has  been  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  is  replaced  by  family  tradition. 
Certain  family-names,  some  of  tliem  being  of 
considerable  age  and  literary  renown,  carry  an 
imliinlion  of  the  priestly  di'scent  of  the  hearers 
with  I  hem.  In  moilern  times  the  claim  of  priest- 
booil  has  lost  its  title  to  social  distinction.  The 
religious  duties  of  j>riesl.s  are  limited  to  pronounc- 
ing 1  hi;  blessing  (Nn  b'""^*)  over  the  peoide  during 
Ihi^  public  worship  on  festival  days.  The  ancient 
r\iles  of  disMiialificalion  are  still  in  force,  with  the 
exception  of  I  he  preservation  of  Luvitioul  cleanli- 
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ness,  since  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  same 
no  longer  exists,  and  are  merely  intimated  by  the 
ceremony  of  washing  of  hands  with  the  assistance 
of  Levites.  The  prohibition  of  coming  in  contact 
with  a  dead  person  or  a  <;rave,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  before,  is  likewise  still  in  force.  Tliere 
is  still  one  privilege  specified  in  the  Mishnah 
(HorayOth,  iii.  8)  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  priest  over  a  Levite  or  an  ordinary 
Israelite  in  every  relifrious  ceremony,  especially  in 
the  order  of  persons  '  called  '  to  the  reading  of  the 
lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  during  public  worship. 
The  same  paragraph  holds  up  to  contempt  those 
high  priests  who  held  office  not  by  virtue  of  learn- 
ing and  piety,  but  from  worldly  motives.  It 
places  them  beneath  the  mamzer  in  the  Rabbinical 
sense  (Mishnah,  Y'bhamifh,  iv.  13).  The  historical 
background  of  this  is  undoubted. 

LiTKRATURB. — J.  Lundius,  Die  alten  jiidischfn  Heiligthiimer, 
Gottesdiensti  und  Gewohnheiten,  Hamburg,  173S  ;  L.  Herzfeld, 
Gefich.  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  Leipzig,  1863  ;  H.  Ewald,  Die 
Alterthiimer  des  Volkes  Israel,  Gottiiigen,  1866;  A.  Biichler, 
Die  Priester  und  der  CuUus,  Vienna,  1895  ;  A.  Kuenen,  '  De 
geschiedenis  der  priesters  van  Jahwe  en  de  ouderdom  der 
priestertijke  wet,'  in  ThT  xxiv.  [1890)  1-42  ;  A.  van  Hoonacker, 
he  Sacerdoce  I4vitique  dans  la  loi  el  dans  t'hist.  des  H^breux, 
Louvain,  lh99 ;  W.  W.  Baudissin,  Die  Gesch.  des  alttest. 
PriesUrthums.  Leipzig,  1S89 ;  art. '  Priests  and  Levites,'  in  HDB 
iv.  67-97  ;  E.  Schurer,  GJ  I'-"  ii.  267-363. 

H.   HiKSCHFELD. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Mexican).  —  In 
ancient  Mexico  the  priestly  office  had  arrived  at 
a  condition  of  high  complexity,  the  various  grades 
of  the  priesthood  being  sharply  difi'erentiated. 
At  first  the  priest  was  merely  the  tribal  medicine- 
man, and  in  nomadic  times  had  charge  of  the  tribal 
god,  the  image  of  which  he  carried  from  place  to 
place.  The  temporal  and  religious  authorities 
were  never  quite  distinct,  the  tlatoani,  or  king, 
being  necessarily  a  man  conversant  with  hiero- 
phantic  as  well  as  military  practice.  In  the 
Mexican  hierarchy  proper,  as  apart  from  those  of 
the  surrounding  and  subject  peoples,  were  two 
chief  priests,  each  of  whom  was  entitled  Quetzal- 
coatl  (the  name  of  the  god  who  was  the  founder  of 
religious  orders),  but  who  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  titles  of  totec  tlamacazqui  and 
tlaloc  tlainacazqui,  and  who  were  respectively  the 
leaders  of  those  castes  which  especially  served  the 
gods  Huitzilopochtli  and  Tlaloc.  These  pontiH's 
were  equal  in  grade  and  held  their  positions  in 
virtue  of  their  piety  and  general  fitness.  Occupy- 
ing a  lower  rank  was  the  mexicatl  teohtiatzin,  head 
of  the  calmecac,  or  priestly  college,  and  interpreter 
of  ritualistic  difficulties,  in  which  duties  he  was 
assisted  by  the  huitznauac  teohuatzin  and  the 
tepan  teohuatzin,  the  latter  being  executive  educa- 
tional officer.  The  rank  and  tile  of  the  priesthood 
consisted  of  two  grades — the  tlanamacac,  or  upper 
grade,  and  the  tlamacazqui.  Beneath  these  were 
the  tlamacazton,  or  neophytes.  Tlie  first  grade 
included  many  special  functionaries  who  served 
various  deities  or  performed  definite  rites. 

The  costume  of  the  priesthood  in  general  con- 
sisted of  a  black  mantle,  the  body  being  painted 
black,  relieved,  in  some  cases,  with  yellow  designs. 
The  hair  wa-s  allowed  to  grow  long,  and  the  ears 
were  torn  and  ragged  from  the  practice  of  peniten- 
tial blood-letting.  The  priest  who  performed  the 
act  of  human  sacrifice  was  garbed  in  red. 

The  offices  of  the  Mexican  priesthood  were 
numerous ;  and,  besides  sacrifice,  the  care  of  the 
temples,  and  ritualistic  labours,  they  were  employed 
in  astrological  observation  and  divination,  'rhe 
amamoalini,  a  special  class,  were  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  painted  MSS  which  served  the 
Mexicans  as  written  records  ;  and  others  were  em- 
ployed as  singers  and  dancers.  Ritual  practice,  how- 
ever, occupied  most  of  their  time,  especially  in- 
cense-burning, which  was  performed  several  times  a 


day.  The  education  and  preparation  of  a  priest  were 
severe.  The  neophyte  commenced  his  priestly  life 
at  about  the  age  of  seven  by  sweeping  the  temple 
buildings  and  preparing  tlie  body-paint  for  the 
priests  from  pine-soot,  gathering  aloe  spines  for 
blood-letting,  and  making  adobe  building  bricks. 
Later  he  made  night  pilgrimages  to  a  holy  moun- 
tain in  the  vicinity  as  a  test  of  austerity. 

The  Mexican  priests  were,  however,  above  all, 
diviners,  and  tlieir  practice  in  this  respect  is 
minutely  outlined  in  the  works  of  Sahagun.  The 
basis  of  their  calculations  was  the  astronomical 
calendar  known  as  the  Tonalamatl  ( '  Book  of 
Days'),  from  which  they  cast  horoscopes  and  fore- 
told lucky  days  and  seasons  (see  BlviNATION 
[American],  Calendar  [Mexican]). 

Literature.— B.  de  Sahagrun,  Historia  tiemral  de  las  Cosat 
de  NxKva  Espafla,  3  vols.,  Mexico,  1829  ;  J.  de  Torquemada, 
La  Monarquia  Indiana,  Madrid,  1723  ;  F.  S.  Clavigero,  Staria 
Antica  del  ileisico,  Cesena,  1780,  Eng.  tr.  Hist,  of  Mexico,  2 
vols.,  London,  1787;  L.  Spence,  The  Civilization  oj  Ancient 
Mexico,  Cambridge,  1912;  't.  A.  Joyce,  Mexican  Ardueology, 

do.  1914.  Lewis  Spence. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Muhammadan).— 
In  the  Muhammadan  system  there  is  properly  no 
caste,  class,  or  profession  which  monopolizes  the 
performance  of  religious  rites  ;  when  these  were  at 
first  performed  in  public,  the  leader  was  properly 
the  chief  of  the  community,  and  the  name  imam, 
'  leader  in  prayer,'  is  therefore  used  for  '  sovereign,' 
'chief  authority,' and  the  like.  Taking  the  lead 
in  the  religious  service  of  the  mosque  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  sovereign  in  the  capital  and 
of  his  representative  in  the  provinces ;  but  in 
'Abbasid  times  we  find  the  salat,  or  '  public 
prayer,'  occasionally  separated  from  the  governor- 
ship and  combined  with  another  office — e.g.,  the 
judgeship  (Tabari,  Chronicle,  Paris,  1867-74,  iii. 
378  [anno  156],  458  [anno  158])  or  the  headship  of 
police  (ib.  iii.  469  [anno  159]).  As  mo.sques  multi- 
plied it  became  customary  to  make  provision  for 
an  imam,  and,  if  there  was  a  Friday  sermon,  for  a 
khatlb  ('preacher').  Such  a  man  was  supposed  to 
be  of  good  character  (Aghdni,  Bulaq,  1868,  xvii. 
11),  and  of  course  had  to  possess  sufficient  learn- 
ing to  discharge  his  functions. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  is  treated  by 
Mawerdi,  Constitutiones  PoliticcB  (ed.  M.  Enger, 
Bonn,  1853,  pp.  172-185).  A  distinction  is  there 
made  between  royal  and  civil  mosques ;  in  the 
former  the  minister  must  normally  be  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  in  the  latter  by  the  congregation  ; 
if  there  are  more  than  one  candidate,  a  majority 
are  to  appoint ;  if  votes  are  equal,  the  sovereign 
is  to  do  so.  The  founder  of  a  mosque  has  not  the 
right  to  lead  prayer  in  it  himself,  but  on  this  point 
tliere  is  a  ditl'erence  of  opinion.  Prayer  may  not 
be  led  by  a  woman,  if  there  are  any  men  in  the 
congregation.  D.  S.  Maegoliouth. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Roman).— Under 
the  old  Roman  monarchical  system  the  office  of  king 
included  religious  as  well  as  secular  functions.  The 
ruler  was  both  king  and  priest.  But  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  a  line  of  cleavage  was 
drawn,  and,  although  religion  remained  a  branch 
of  the  general  State  administration,  all  its  technical 
phases  were  assigned  to  priestly  organizations. 
The  relation  of  the  priestly  colleges  to  the  secular 
authorities  was  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  Roman  religion.  The  powers  of  the  priests  were 
not  co-ordinate  Avith  those  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates,  but  were  subject  to  their  control. 
They  performed  the  routine  duties  of  their  office 
without  special  instructions,  but,  when  unusual 
circumstances  arose,  it  was  only  at  the  command 
of  the  State  authorities  that  they  became  active. 
Neither  pontijices  nor  haruspices  took  measures  in 
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regard  to  prodigies  until  the  senate  had  ordered 
them  to  do  so  ;  the  quindecimviri  were  not  ]ier- 
mitted  to  inspect  the  bibylline  books  except  at  the 
express  command  of  the  senate. 

Of  the  numerous  priestly  organizations  (sacer- 
dotes^  jniblici populi  Jiomani  Quiritium)  four  were 
of  special  impoTtance {sacerdot urn  quattuoramplis- 
sima  collegia)  :  the  pontifices,  the  augures,  tlie 
commission  in  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books  and 
of  all  ceremonies  conducted  '  ritu  Graeco'  {quinde- 
cimviri sacT^  /aciundiji),  and  the  college  which 
supervised  the  sacred  banquets  {septemviri  epul- 
ones).  Next  to  these  in  rank  came  the  priestly 
sodalitates :  the  fetiales,  the  saddles  Titii,  the 
sodales  of  the  divi  imperatores  (modelled  on  the 
sodales  Titii),  the  Salii,  and  the  fratres  Arvales. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  rank  of  the  fetiales  and 
oi  the  sodales  Augtistales  approached  very  closely 
that  of  the  four  great  colleges ;  of  the  relative 
ranking  of  the  Arvales,  Titii,  and  Salii  we  have 
no  dehnite  indication.  The  runners  of  the  Luper- 
calia  (the  Luperci)  were  inferior  to  the  other.s. 
The  sodales  Augustalcs  were  founded  A.D.  14  ;  but 
all  the  other  priesthoods  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  septemviri  epulones,  go  back  to 
the  regal  period.  This  fact  is  signiticant  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  Roman  national  religion. 
Moreover,  the  septemviri  epulones  were  organized 
(196  B.C.)  merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
pontifices  of  one  of  their  functions  ;  the  pi-iesthood 
did  not  represent  any  new  religious  ideas.  There 
were,  however,  some  minor  priesthoods  organized 
during  the  Republic  to  take  care  of  the  rites  of 
some  god  or  gods  belonging  to  communities  which 
the  Romans  had  assimilated  (sacerdotes  Lanuvini, 
sacerdotes  Tusculani,  etc.).  The  Greek  and 
Oriental  cults  introduced  duriug  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire  brought  their  own  priests  with  them. 

The  qualifications  for  memliership  in  any  of  the 
priesthoods  were  free  birth,  Roman  citizenship,  an 
unblemished  civil  record,  and  a  physique  free  from 
infirmities.  Originally,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quindecimviri,  all  the  old  priesthoods  were  limited 
to  patricians.  But  in  the  course  of  time  this  ex- 
clusiveness  passed  away,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
rex  sacrorum,  the  Salii,  the  three  great  yf ami?! «, 
and  later  the  Jlamines  of  the  deitied  emperors.  By 
the  lex  Oqnlnia  (300  H.C.)  live  of  the  nine  places 
in  the  colleges  of  the  pnntificrs  and  the  augures 
respectively  were  re.ierved  fur  the  plebeians,  while 
the  four  others  were  open  to  both  orders.  Wissowa^ 
suggests  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  lex 
Ogulnia  that  opened  to  the  picbs  the  other  priest- 
hoods also.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  a 
new  cla.s-^ification  prevailed  :  senatorial  and  eques- 
trian priesthoods.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
four  great  colleges,  the  sodales  of  the  divi  impera- 
tores, sodales  Titii,  fetiales,  fratres  Arvales,  and 
Salii ;  to  the  latter  tlie  Luperci,  the  minor_//aminM, 
the  minoT  pontifices,  and  the  sacerdotes  2'usculani, 
Lanuvini,  etc. 

The  extent  to  wliicli  the  accumulation  of  priest- 
hoods in  Iho  hands  of  one  man  was  customary 
varied  with  the  kind  of  jiriesthood  and   with  the 

fieriod.  As  regards  the  combination  of  two  of  the 
our  great  prifstlioods,  wu  find  examples  in  tlio 
earlier  Republican  period,  but  not  in  Ihc  later 
until  the  time  of  Ciesar,  who  was  liotli  pimlifcx 
viaxitnus  and  augur.  Moreover,  the  accumulation 
of  priestlioods  of  this  class  did  not  iiecome  oomnum 
till  the  :iril  and  Uh  centuries,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  empiTors  and  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family.      There  was  less  ohji'dion  to  the  combina- 

'  W«  flnil  IhiB  worti  lined  ot  the  whole  hoily  of  Itomnn  prie-tn 
u  In  thifl  phra*e,  but  It  Ih  not  applied  to  the  pricflU  of  iiirli- 
vldual  lluliiiin  Korti,  with  the  exception  ot  the  rnunliipal  Kroilpn, 
tacsrilntrK  Kanuvini,  oU\  It  la  iiaed,  howo\cr,  of  Lite  prlfHLH 
attarlied  l/i  vanoiia'ireek  rulin. 

'  lUliffifm  und  A'tl/rtM  tirr  Humeri,  p.  4fl2  f. 


tion  of  one  of  the  great  priesthoods  with  one  or 
more  of  the  sodalitates,  and  many  examples  occur. 
The  Salii,  however,  could  not  hold  any  other 
priesthood.  If  they  joined  another,  thej-  ceased 
automatically  to  be  Salii.  Whether  a  fiamcn 
could  hold  any  other  priestl}'  office  is  doubtful. 

Priests  were  allowed  to  hold  civil  and  military 
offices.  This  probably  was  not  intended  in  the 
readjustment  of  civil  and  religious  offices  that 
took  place  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  but 
gradually  it  became  the  regular  practice.  There 
were,  however,  exceptions.  The  rex  sacrorum 
could  not  hold  any  civil  or  military  office,  and  the 
flamen  Dialis  was  virtually  jirevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  numerous  tabus  which  hampered  his  actions. 

In  the  early  Republican  period  the  usxial  method 
of  choosing  members  in  the  priestly  colleges  and 
sodalitates  was  that  of  co-optation,  but  in  the  year 
103  B.C.  the  lex  Domitia  was  passed,  by  wliich 
vacancies  in  the  four  great  colleges  were  tilled  by 
election  at  the  comitia  saccrdotum ,  which  consisted 
of  seventeen  (that  is  a  minority)  of  the  tribes, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  nominations  to  the  sacerdotal 
comitia  were  made  by  the  respective  colleges, 
which  after  the  election  went  through  the  form 
of  co-optation.  In  the  case  of  the  sodalitates  the 
old  system  of  co-optation  remained.  Under  the 
Empire  the  influence  of  the  emperor  in  the  appoint- 
ments both  to  colleges  and  to  sodalitates  was 
almost  unlimited.  Appointment  to  a  priesthood 
was  generally  for  life.  The  Vestals  and  the  Salii 
were  exceptions. 

The  priests  were  provided  by  the  State  with 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  cults  and 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  ottice, 
and  with  attendants  and  slaves  (nppnritores, 
lictores,  tibicines,  viatores,  servi  publici).  Some  of 
them  were  furnished  witli  residences — e.g.,  the  rex 
sacrorum  and  the  Vestals.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  toga  prcetexta,  aiul,  if  they  cared  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  exemption  from  civil  and 
military  duties  (vacatio  militia:  munerisqne publiei). 

I.  Collegfium  pontificum. — (a)  Pontifices. — While 
the  old  derivation  of  pontifex  from  pons  and  facere 
is  iirolmbly  sound,  it  is  not  possible,  with  the  data 
available,  to  determine  precisely  the  original  signi- 
ficance of  the  term.  It  is  not  even  known  posi- 
tively that  /)())j,v  here  means  'bridge,'  though 
scholars  once  more  tend  to  interpret  the  word  in 
that  way,  tinding  an  explanation  in  tho.se  religious 
associations  of  bridge-buikling  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times.  The  priesthood 
was  not  jieculiar  to  Rome,  but  existed  also  in  other 
places  in  Latium  —  e.g.,  I'raneste  and  Tibur.' 
According  to  the  tradition,  the  pontifires  were 
originally  live  in  number.  Inclndiitg  the  king, 
however,  who  doubtless  performed  the  functions 
which  under  the  Republic  fell  to  the  pontifex 
maxiinus,  there  were  six.  Subsequently  the 
number  was  increased  to  nine  (300  B.C.),  and  later 
by  Sulla  to  lifteen. 

With  the  pontifices  were  closely  connected 
certain  otiicr  priests  or  (iriestcsses :  the  rex  sacro- 
rum, the  fia/)ii7ics,  and  the  Vestals.  So  close  was 
the  association  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic  all  these  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  college  vi  jiiintifices.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  iho pont ifices  minores'  wereal.so  memliers 
of  the  college  (cf.  t'ic.  de  liar.  Jie.ip.  vi.  I'J). 

The  pontifex  maximns  wnn  the  jiresidcnl  (if  the 
college  and  represented  its  authority.  Hut  it  is  a 
mistaUe  to  suppo.so  that  the  other  pontifices  const!- 

1  .Sec  Indoxca  to  C//,  xlv. 

3  The  title  of  pontificfH  mainrfg  wtm  apjtlied  to  the  regular 
pnniihcet  only  towanln  the  end  of  (he  ;tnl  rent,  after  Chrlat. 
The  title  was  used  to  diHtiir^iilali  Ihein,  not  from  the  puntiiic*9 
minaret,  but  from  the  piniliflf^H  S'>li.-i,  the  prleHthooil  founded 
h>  the  ein|>cror  Aurellan  to  Huper\l8Q  the  worHhlp  of  his  suu- 
liod. 
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tuted  merely  an  advisory  body.  A  question  sub- 
mitted by  the  senate  was  discussed  by  the  whole 
college,  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed, 
even  if  the  pontif&x  maximus  held  a  different 
view.'  But  along  many  lines  he  could  act  without 
reference  to  them.  In  the  earlier  period  especially 
his  power  was  very  great;  e.g.,  he  originally 
appointed  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  and  the 
Vestals,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  appointees. 
Later  this  power  seems  to  have  been  modilied,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  rex  (Livy,  XL.  .xlii.  4)  and  the 
flamines  maiores  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16)  he  made  his 
appointments  from  a  list  of  candidates  nominated 
probably  by  the  college,  while  Vestals  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  list  of  twenty  whom  he  nominated 
(Aul.  Gell.  I.  xii.  11).  He  had  also  the  power  to 
punish  these  priests  :  the  rex  and  the  Jlaniines  he 
could  tine,  and  under  some  circumstances  dismiss 
from  otEce  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Vestals  he  had  the 
right  of  corporal  punishment,  and  originally  of 
inflicting  the  death  penalty. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  jjontifices  to  conserve  the 
body  of  Roman  religious  tradition.  They  were 
primarily  theologians,  professors  of  sacred  law. 
They  were  the  final  authority  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  the  old  Roman  gods,  and  on  the 
proper  methods  of  maintaining  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  them.  It  was  a  fundamental  belief  in 
Roman  religion  that  a  benevolent  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  gods  could  be  secured  only  by  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  all  the  minutise  of  ritual.  With 
these  minutisB  the  pontifices  were  familiar.  They 
knew  not  only  the  names  of  the  gods,  but  also 
their  attributes  and  the  formulie  by  which  they 
should  be  addressed.  They  were  consulted  not 
only  by  the  magistrates  in  regard  to  matters  which 
concerned  the  State,  but  also  by  private  citizens 
who  found  themselves  under  the  stress  of  some 
religious  problem. 

They  were  not,  however,  merely  authorities  on 
sacred  law.  They  themselves  took  an  active  part 
in  religious  services,  and  their  sacerdotal  functions 
are  clearly  indicated  by  the  insignia  of  their  office, 
which  include  the  bowl  for  libations  (simpidum), 
the  sacrificial  knife  (secespita),  and  the  axe  {seeiiris). 
It  was,  moreover,  with  special  reference  to  their 
duties  as  officiating  priests  that,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  period,  they  were  subject  to  tabus  similar 
to  those  which  persisted  with  so  much  more  rigour 
in  the  case  of  the  flamen  Dialis :  they  could  not 
look  at  a  corpse  or  mount  a  horse.  The  pontifex 
inaxinuis  in  particular  was  not  permitted  to  absent 
himself  from  Rome,  or  at  any  rate  from  Italy,  for 
a  period  of  any  length.  They  ollieiated  at  the 
most  important  ceremonies  in  the  public  worship 
of  Vesta  and  the  penates  as  well  as  at  those  of 
the  Capitoline  triad,  for  with  these  cults,  which 
embodied  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of 
Roman  religious  ideas,  they,  as  members  of  the 
ranking  priesthood  of  the  State,  had  especially 
close  associations.  They  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
entering  the  inner  sanctum  of  Vesta ;  the  reijia, 
the  official  headquarters  of  the  pontifex  maximus, 
was  adjacent  to  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  and  he 
stood  '  in  loco  parentis '  to  them.  When  Augustus 
became  pontifex  maximus  (12  B.C.),  he  built  a 
temple  of  Vesta  close  to  his  own  residence  on  the 
Palatine.  The  cult  of  the  Capitoline  deities  had 
an  equal  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  pontifices. 
They  supervised  the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by 
tile  rex  and  the  flamen  Dialis  on  the  kalends  and 
the  ides.  On  the  ides  of  September  and  November 
the  college  celebrated  a  sacred  banquet  [epiilum 
lovis  in  Capitolio),  till  in  the  year  196  B.C.  this 
function  was  transferred  to  the  college  of  the 
ejiulones.  Furthermore,  the  pontifices  officiated  at 
the  ceremonies  held  in  connexion  with  cults  which, 
1  A  case  is  cited  for  the  year  200  B.C.  by  Livy,  xxxi.  ix.  7. 


though  recognized  by  the  State,  were  not  provided 
with  special  priests.  And  it  was  they  who,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
worship  of  certain  ancient  divinities  like  Angerona, 
Carna,  Acca  Larentina,  and  others  who  were  fad- 
ing out  of  Roman  religious  life,  made  annual  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices  in  their  honour.  Moreover, 
they  were  in  charge  of  certain  ceremonies  belong- 
ing to  the  category  of  lustration,  as,  e.g.,  the 
Fordicidia  on  15th  April.  They  also  took  part  in 
the  rites  of  the  Argei  (in  March  and  May). 

On  all  these  occasions  the  pontifices  either  offici- 
ated in  person  or  were  represented  by  subordinate 
priests.  But  there  were  many  important  cere- 
monies in  which  they  participated  merely  as  the 
advisers  or  assistants  of  the  magistrates  —  e.g., 
when  vows  were  made  on  the  outbreak  of  a  pestil- 
ence or  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  vows  on  1st  Jan.,  which 
were  pronounced  by  the  consul  or  other  magistrate, 
who  repeated  the  words  after  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.^ When  relations  with  the  gods  were  en- 
dangered by  a  flaw  in  a  ceremony,  the  pontifices 
were  consulted  and  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  appropriate  expiatory  rites ;  when  a  prodigy 
(monstruiii,  prodigium)  was  reported  to  the  senate, 
that  body  consulted  the  pontifices,  who  gave  their 
opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  placating  the 
gods  of  whose  anger  the  prodigy  was  regarded  as 
a  manifestation.  At  a  comparatively  early  date, 
however,  the  pontifices  relinquished  for  the  most 
part  the  care  of  prodigies  to  the  haruspices  or  to 
the  priests  in  charge  of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
reserving  for  themselves  the  expiation  of  certain 
ones  only  [e.g.,  showers  of  stones,  speaking  oxen, 
etc.),  in  regard  to  which  the  efficacy  of  their 
methods  had  long  been  established.  Moreover, 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  (consecratio)  was 
performed  by  the  pontiffs;  e.g.,  a  new  temple  or 
altar  was  dedicated  by  the  magistrate  who  had 
vowed  it,  or,  if  he  was  no  longer  in  office,  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  (duoviri  cedi 
dedicandce),  but  was  consecrated  by  the  pontifices. 
By  the  act  of  dedication  the  magistrate  gave  it  up 
to  the  god  ;  by  the  consecration  t\\Q  pontifex  maxi- 
mus or  one  of  his  colleagues  declared  it  to  be  the 
property  of  the  god  {res  sacra).  To  the  pontifices 
also  belonged  the  act  of  consecratio  capitis  et 
bonorwm.  A  husband  who  had  sold  his  wife,  a 
son  who  had  killed  his  father,  or  some  other 
equally  reprehensible  offender  could,  after  ade- 
quate investigation,  be  expressly  consigned  by  the 
pontifex  to  this  or  that  divinity  or  group  of 
divinities  ('Sacer  esto');  and  one  who  had  been 
pronounced  sacer  could  be  killed  with  impunity  by 
any  one  of  those  whom  his  crime  had  injured.  In 
historical  times,  however,  the  punishment  of  one 
upon  whom  the  sentence  of  '  Sacer  esto '  had  been 
passed  was  left  to  the  tribunes.  Another  ceremony 
in  which  the  participation  of  the  pontifices  was 
indispensable  was  that  known  as  devotion  (devotio). 
The  words  in  which  the  commander  of  an  army,  in 
the  hope  of  extricating  himself  from  a  perilous 
position,  devoted  himself,  or  one  of  his  country- 
men, or  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world  were  pronounced  first  by  a  pontifex  ; 
the  commander  repeated  them,  phrase  by  phrase, 
after  him.  Again,  the  pontifices  supervised  both 
the  making  of  the  vow  of  the  sacred  spring  (ver 
sacrum)  and,  if  necessary,  its  fulfilment.  Through 
another  activity  they  not  only  were  brought  into 
contact  with  political  life,  but  sometimes  influenced 
it  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  This  was  their 
supervision  of  the  calendar.     Besides  providing  for 

1  Livy,  IV.  xxvii.  1 :  '  Dictator,  praeeunte  A.  Cornelio  ponti- 
fice  niaximo  .  .  .  ludos  vovit,'  xxxvi.  ii.  3;  'id  votum  in  haec 
verba,  praeeunte  P.  Licinio  pontifice  maximo,  consul  nuncu- 
pavit.' 
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the  proper  observance  of  the  festivals — a  duty 
which  was  incumbent  on  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  rights  of  the  gods — they  had  cliarpe  of 
the  intercalations,  and  there  is  evidence  tliat  they 
sometimes  manipulated  them  to  further  the  aims 
of  political  leaders  or  parties. 

In  the  early  period  of  Roman  society  law  and 
religion  were  inextricably  intermingled,  and  so  we 
find  that  the  pontijices  were  authorities  in  the 
former  as  weU  as  in  the  latter  field.  Even  in  later 
times,  when  the  legal  system  had  attained  to 
independent  development,  the  pontijices  still  re- 
tained functions  that  belonged  to  the  sphere  of 
law — e.g.,  their  participation  in  the  marriage  rite 
of  con/arreatio,  in  the  Kind  of  adoption  known  as 
arrogatio,  and  in  the  making  of  wills,  as  well  as 
their  control  of  burial,  of  sepulchres,  and  of  the 
whole  cult  of  the  manes.  In  the  case  of  an  arroga- 
tion  or  the  making  of  a  will  they  convoked  tlie 
people  in  the  comitia  calata  in  order  to  secure 
their  approval  of  the  act. 

The  archives  of  the  college  were  in  the  regia. 
These  included  the  formulae  which  had  to  be  used 
in  appealing  to  the  gods  (indigitamenta  [q.v.'\) ;  the 
forms  for  vows,  dedications,  etc.  ;  the  directions 
for  the  proper  observance  of  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  sacrifices ;  the  necessary  instructions 
for  the  performance  of  expiatory  rites,  or,  where 
the  olt'ence  could  not  be  expiated,  for  the  infliction 
of  the  penalty ;  the  calendar  (fasti) ;  and  the 
annual  transactions  of  the  college  (annalc.i 
maximi),  which,  on  account  of  tlie  conne.xion  of 
the  pontijices  with  the  political  administration  of 
the  country,  became  so  important  an  element  in 
Roman  historiography.  But  the  archives  con- 
tained other  documents  of  even  greater  Importance, 
namely  the  decrees  and  responses  which  the  college 
formulated  on  questions  submitted  to  them  by 
magistrates  or  by  the  senate.  Tliese  decrees  dealt 
with  tlie  new  problems  which  were  constantly 
arising  in  regard  to  vows,  dedications,  sacred  sites, 
festivals,  the  cult  of  the  manes,  and  other  phases 
of  Roman  religion  which  fell  within  the  scope  of 
the  activity  of  the  pontijices.  These  decrees  formed 
a  growing  body  of  pontifical  law. 

(6)  Eex  sacrorum. — On  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  while  most  of  the  spiritual  activities  of 
the  king  devolved  upon  the  pontifex  riiaximiis, 
some  of  them  were  assigned  to  a  priest  whose  office 
was  instituted  at  that  time,  and  who  was  given 
the  name  of  rex  sacrorum.^  While  the  office,  as  we 
see  from  the  name  and  know  from  other  sources, 
was  one  of  great  dignity,  it  was  vastly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  pontifex  maximiis  in  power  and 
influence.  The  rex  could  not  hold  any  political 
office,  and  it  is  clear  that  appointment  to  the  office 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  political  extinction. 
The  incumbent  was  honourably  but  ctt'ectively 
shelved  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  officiated  at  the  regifugimn,  the  ceremony 
held  in  the  comitium  on  24tli  Feb.  ;  and  the 
calendars  show  the  notation  Q.li.V.F.  ('quanilo 
rex  coniitiavit,  fas')  on  24th  March  and  24th  May. 
At  the  rcgifugium  the  rex  sacrificed  a  victim  as  a 
sinofrering,  and  immediately  after  the  sacrifice 
took  to  flight,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  escaping 
the  taint.''  The  old  ex|iIanation,  by  whicli  tlin 
name  of  this  rite  was  referred  to  the  ex]>nlsion  of 
the  kings,  is  wluilly  witliout  foundation.  Kquiilly 
unsatisfactory  is  tne  explanation  UHually  given  in 
regard  to  tlie  functions  of  the  rex  on  24th  March 
and  24th  May.  It  is  generally  said  that  these  two 
days  were  especially  ajipoinled  for  the  making  of 
wilU  (It-itrimnnti  fiirfiii)  and  that  on  them  the  rex 

•  Tliii  \n  Uir  form  of  the  title  nttf-Hled  by  InsTlptinni.  Ijitin 
»ulhoni  UM  Ttx  laerifteulut  Ireijuontly.  Livy,  ix.  xxxlv.  12,  liaa 
rtx  taarilUUmtm. 

»  Ct.  the  popli/uftUi  (dih  Julv),  whore,  Ironi  k  •tmilir  motive, 
the  p«opte  fleil  rrntn  ft  Rln.olTcrtn((. 


presided  at  the  comitia  calata  convened  for  the 
purpose.  No  adequate  evidence  has  ever  been 
adduced  to  establish  this  theory,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  Rosenberg'  contends,  comitiavit  here 
means  'has  come  to  the  comitium  (and  sacrificed 
there),'  and  the  ceremony  in  each  case  was,  like 
that  of  the  regij'ugium,  of  an  expiatory  character. 
The  rex  also  made  an  oflering  on  the  Capitol  on 
the  nones  of  each  month,  when  he  announced  the 
festivals  to  be  held  during  the  rest  of  the  month 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  28).  Macrobius  (I.  xv.  9' 
tells  us  that  in  the  early  period  the  rex  made 
sacrifice  on  the  kalends,  after  the  pontifex  minor 
had  announced  to  him  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  But  this  ceremony  apparently  was  given 
up.  In  fact  the  evidence  of  its  ever  having  taken 
place  is  somewhat  flimsy. 

The  rex  was  the  special  priest  of  Janus,  and  we 
have  record  of  the  ottering  which  he  made  to  that 
god  in  the  regia  on  the  occasion  of  the  agonium  on 
9th  January.  It  is  partly  in  his  capacity  as  priest 
of  Janus,  who  presided  over  all  beginnings,  though 
partly  also  in  recognition  of  his  position  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  phase  of  the  royal  power,  that  the 
rex  sacrorum  is  given  first  place  in  the  old  ranking 
of  Roman  priests:  rex  sacrorum, flamines  Dialis, 
Martialis,  Quirinalis,  pontifex  maximus. 

(c)  Flamines. — Ihejlamincs  *  were  special  priests 
attached  to  the  service  of  individual  gods,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  officiating  at  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonies  in  their  honour.  The  name 
of  the  god  is  regularly  indicated  by  an  adjectival 
form  :  Jlamen  Dialis,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  Jla^ncn 
jVariialis,  of  Mars,  and  so  forth.  Only  one  excep- 
tion is  cited  to  this  system  of  designation,  namely 
the  title  of  the  Jlamen  of  the  deified  Septimius 
Severus :  Jlatncn  divi  Scveri.  The  best  attested 
form  of  the  name  of  the  office  is  Jlamonium,  but 
Jlaminatus  is  also  found. 

The  most  important  of  the  flamines  belonged  to 
the  college  of  pontijices,  and  were  fifteen  in  number: 
three  Jlamines  maiores,  the  Jlamen  Dialis,  Jlamen 
Martialis,  and  Jlamen  Quirinalis,  and  twelve  fla- 
mines  minores,  ten  of  whom  are  known  to  us : 
flamen  Carmentalis,  Volcanalis,  Portunalis, 
Cerialis,  Volturnalis,  Palatualis,  Furrinalii, 
Floralis,  Falaccr,  Pomonalis.  The  flamines 
maiores  were  always  patricians.  This  was  true  of 
the  flamines  minores  also  in  early  times,  but  later 
this  oHice  became  plebeian.  Under  the  Empire 
Jlamines  minores  were  frequently  members  of  the 
equestrian  order. 

In  regard  to  theT^nnicn  Dialis  we  are  reasonably 
well  informed,  lie  was  chosen  l)y  the  pontifex 
maximus  out  of  three  candidates,  nominated  by 
the  college  oi  pnntificcs,  only  those  born  of  parents 
married  liy  cutifarrcatio,  and  themselves  married 
by  that  rite,  being  eligible.  He  had  many  pre- 
rogatives (the  right  of  the  toga  prmtexta,  of  the 
.lella  candis,  and  the  services  of  a  lictor  and 
heralds),  but  was  subject  to  galling  restrictions 
an<l  a  long  list  of  tabus.  Although  in  the  old  list 
of  priests  his  title  appears  before  that  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  and  he  had  precedence  over 
liim  at  the  priestly  banquets,  he  was,  so  far  as  all 
the  duties  of  his  office  were  concerned,  completely 
under  his  control.  In  the  early  period  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sjicnd  a  single  night  away  from  Home, 
and  even  in  later  times  his  absence  from  the  city 
was  limited  to  two  and  afterwards  to  three  nights. 
Kroiii  the  year  200  Il.O.  ho  was  eligihle  for  jiolitical 
office,  but  the  rule  that  required  his  continuous 
presence  in  the  city  acrted  as  a  bar  to  his  holding 
any  office  whiih  required  residence  in  the  provinces. 

1  I'Mily-WiRHOwa,  K.v. 

'J  Tlif  (lerivfttiori  is  nnrertnln.  It  han  licrn  conncrtcJ  with 
J\aTf,  'blow'  (from  kiiulliiitf  Ihe  allar  lire;  Mftrquanlt),  with 
jtfUfrnrr,  Jlatmnn  (Ciirtlim,  GoruBcii,  fBCiirr);  with  the  Sltr. 
Orahman,  '  prfeiit '  (ileycr). 
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The  numerous  tabus  by  which  he  was  bound  show 
the  degree  of  sanctity  associated  with  his  office. 

He  could  not  tou(^h,  approach,  or  name  any  animal  or  object 
with  which  in  Roman  religious  consciousneBs  an  idea  of  unclean- 
neas  was  associated  :  a  corpse,  a  bier,  raw  meat,  beans,  a  dog,  a 
goat,  or  a  horse.  He  was  forbidden  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
flutes  played  at  a  funeral.  In  a  word,  he  was  excluded  from 
every  possible  contact  with  death  or  with  anything  connected 
with  the  cult  of  the  dead.' 

Moreover,  there  was  another  series  of  tabus,  which,  while  in- 
dicating the  freedom  of  the /amen  from  the  usual  lies  of  human 
society,  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  he  belonged  to  his  god. 
He  could  not  come  in  contact  with  anything  that  was  tied  or 
knotted, 2  or  with  a  rin^  or  chain.  If  he  wore  a  ring,  it  had 
to  be  a  broken  one.  His  garments  could  be  fastened  only  by 
safety  pins  {Jibxdce),  or  some  other  device  lacking  continuity. 
He  could  not  touch  or  name  ivy  on  account  of  its  tangled  and 
intertwining  fibres ;  he  could  not  walk  under  a  trellis  or  in  a 
vineyard.  If  a  man  in  fetters  entered  his  house,  he  was 
immediately  released  and  the  chains,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  house,  were  thrown  out  througii  the  com- 
pluvimn.  A  slave  could  not  touch  him,  and  only  a  free  man 
was  allowed  to  cut  his  hair.  He  could  be  shaved  only  with  a 
bronze  razor.  Furthermore,  for  him  every  day  was  a  holy  day, 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  kind  of  work.  On  his 
walks  an  attendant  always  preceded  him  to  warn  worlauen  to 
desist  from  their  labours  while  he  was  passing. 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  flamen  Dialis  was 
to  officiate  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  to  Jupiter  on 
the  ides  of  each  month  (ovis  idulis).  He  liiraself 
laid  the  entrails  of  the  victim  on  the  altar  fire. 
He  officiated  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  to  the  same 
god  at  the  beginning  of  the  vintage.  His  services, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  Jupiter,  for  we  find 
him  participating  in  rites  that  pertained  to  the 
worship  of  other  gods ;  e.g.,  he  took  an  important 
part  in  the  expiatory  ceremonies  of  February.  It 
was  from  him  that  the  pontifices  received  the 
materials  which  they  used  in  the  purification  of 
the  houses.  He  presided  at  the  Lupercalia,  and 
he  officiated  at  the  celebration  of  weddings  by 
confarreatio.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  not 
merely  high  priest  of  Jove,  but,  so  far  as  actual 
participation  in  sacrificial  and  other  rites  is  con- 
cerned, high  priest  of  the  whole  national  religion. 

Like  the  flamen  Dialis,  the  flamen  Martialis 
was  a  patrician  married  by  confarreatio,  and  the 
son  of  parents  who  had  been  wedded  by  the  same 
ceremony.  In  the  early  period,  when  the  power 
of  Mars  was  not  limited  in  men's  thoughts  to  the 
operations  of  war,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  part 
of  t\ie  flamen  Martialis  was  an  important  one,  but 
in  historical  times  it  seems  relatively  insignificant. 
He  was  not  subject  to  the  tabus  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  flam,en  Dialis, 
though  originally  some  of  them  at  least  had 
applied  to  him.  His  comparative  freedom  from 
restrictions  enabled  him  to  hold  political  offices 
even  in  the  provinces.  Of  his  sacerdotal  duties 
almost  nothing  is  known.  Curiously  enough,  he 
had  very  little  to  do  witli  the  numerous  festivals 
of  his  god  which  were  held  in  March. 

In  the  case  of  the  flamen  Quirinalis,  the 
requirements  in  regard  to  birth  and  marriage  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  two  flamines 
maiores.  Though  he  ranked  below  the  flamen 
Martialis,  he  is  more  frequently  referred  to  as 
officiating  at  sacrifices.  He  sacrificed  a  dog  to 
liobigus  on  the  Robigalia  (25th  April) ;  on  7th  July 
and  21st  Aug.  he  sacrificed  at  the  subterranean 
altar  of  Consus  in  the  Circus ;  on  23rd  Deo.  he 
made  an  otiering  at  the  tomb  of  Acca  Larentina 
in  the  Velabium.  These  functions  are  not  so  dis- 
connected as  at  first  sight  they  seem.  Quirinus 
seems  originally  to  have  been  a  spirit  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  ceremonies  in  which  his  flamen  has 
just  been  described  as  taking  part  were  connected 
with  agriculture. 

Of  the  other  twelve  flamines  we  know   little 

1  The  Jiamen  Dialis  Merula,  before  committing  suicide,  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tech- 
nically inconceivable  for  ajlainen  to  die  in  his  costume. 

-  Aul.  Gell.  X.  15  :  '  nodum  in  apice,  neque  in  cinctu,  neque  in 
alia  parte  uUum  habet.' 


more  than  their  names.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  a 
chance  reference  to  the  flamen  that  has  preserved 
the  name  of  the  god. 

The  insignia  of  the  Jtami/ies,  besides  the  toga  pra-texta,  were 
the  Icena,  a  short  red  cloak  worn  over  the  toga,  and  especially 
the  pileus  or  gaUrus,  a  conical  cap,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  small  spike-shaped  piece  of  olive  wood,  covered  with  wool. 
This  was  the  apex,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  cap.  The  cap  was  provided  with  strings  so  that  it  conld 
be  tied  under  the  chin,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  vitiate  a 
ceremony  by  falling  off.  It  was  made  from  the  hide  of  an 
animal  killed  in  sacrifice,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jtamen  Dialis 
was  white  {albogalerus).  The  apex  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jiamines  ;  it  was  sometimes  worn  by  pontifices  and  other  priests, 
but  was  most  closely  associated  with  the  Jlarnines,  and  especi- 
ally the  Jtamen  Dialis. 

The  flamines  of  the  deified  emperors  (flamines 
divorum)  also  were  attached  more  or  less  loosely  to 
the  college  of  pontifices.  Down  to  the  3rd  cent,  a 
flamen  was  appointed  for  every  emperor  enrolled 
among  the  gods. 

There  were  other  flamines  in  Rome,  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  college  ot  pontifices — e.g., 
thefratres  Arvales  had  a.flam.en (flamen  Arvalium), 
and  so  too  had  each  of  the  curies  of  the  city 
(flamen  curice). 

The  wife  of  the^amere  Dialis  (flaminica  Dialis 
or  merely  flaminica)  participated  in  the  sacred 
duties  of  his  office.  She  was  not  the  priestess  of 
Juno,  as  Plutarch  supposed. '  There  is  no  evidence, 
for  historical  times  at  any  rate,  that  the  wives  of 
the  other  flamines  had  sacerdotal  functions. 

(d)  Virgines  Vestales. — The  Vestal  virgins,  six' 
in  number,  were  attached  to  the  public  cult  of 
Vesta.  They  were  chosen  by  lot  out  of  a  list  of 
twenty  compiled  by  the  pontifcx  maximus.  At 
first  they  were  drawn  from  patrician  families,  but 
later  the  daughters  of  plebeian  houses  were  eligible, 
and  under  the  Empire  we  hear  of  daughters  of 
freedmen  being  admitted.  Only  those  whose 
parents  were  both  living  were  eligible.  A  candi- 
date who  had  been  chosen  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  pontifex  inaximus.^  She  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  the  Vestals  (atrium  Vestce) ; 
her  hair  was  cut  ofl"*  and  hung  on  a  lotus-tree,  and 
she  assumed  the  garb  of  the  order.  She  was  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age  when  she  entered,  and  the 
term  of  service  was  thirty  years.  After  its  com- 
pletion she  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  order  and 
marry.''  The  thirty  years  of  service  were  divided 
into  three  decades,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
priestess  learned  her  duties,  in  the  second  practised 
them,  and  in  the  third  instructed  the  novices. 
The  eldest  Vestal  was  the  head  of  the  order  (virgo 
Vestalis  maxima). 

Like  many  others,  the  cult  of  Vesta,  goddess  of 
the  hearth-hre,  had  begun  in  the  family,  but  had 
subsequently  become  a  State-cult  also.*  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  priestesses  to  keep  up  the  sacred 
fire.  Once  a  year  only  was  it  allowed  to  go  out 
and  be  rekindled  (1st  March).  If  it  went  out  at 
any  other  time,  the  incident  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigium,  and  the  Vestal  on  watch  was  liable  to 
punishment.  The  fire  could  be  rekindled  only  by 
the  primitive  method  of  the  friction  of  sticks. 
The  priestesses  also  brought  water  from  a  spring 
or  running  stream,  with  which  they  sprinkled  the 
temple.  They  made  daily  offerings  of  simple  food 
to  the  goddess,  and  each  day  prayed  for  the  safety 
;ind  prosperity  of  the  people.  Besides  these  daily 
duties  the  Vestals  had  others,  some  of  them  con- 
nected  immediately  with  tiie  cult  of   Vesta,    but 

1  Qumst.  Rmn.  86. 

2  In  the  days  of  King  Numa,  according  to  the  tradition,  four, 
but  increased  to  six  before  the  end  of  the  regal  period. 

3  Aul.  Gell.  I.  xii.  14,  19  ;  the  words  of  the  pontifex  mazimus 
were  'Te,  Amata,  capio.' 

i  The  hair  was  an  offering.  The  cutting  was  not  repeated. 
The  Vestals  whose  statues  we  have  had  long  hair. 

5  The  number  of  cases  in  which  this  happened  is  very  small. 

6  Fur  an  interesting  account  of  the  Vestals  see  GB^,  pt.  i.. 
The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  199  ff.,  where  the  author 
retracts  the  theory  advocated  by  him  in  JPh  xiv.  [1S85]  164  ff. 
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some  pei"taining  to  ceremonies  not  primarily  or 
definitely  belonging  to  that  goddess.  Chief  among 
the  former  was  the  festival  of  Vesta  on  9th  June 
(Vestalia).  At  this  season  (from  7th  to  14th  June) 
the  penus  Vestce  '  was  open  to  matrons,  who  with 
bare  feet  thronged  to  the  temple  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  their  households  ;  offerings  of  food  were  sent  to 
the  temple ;  offerings  of  sacred  salt-cakes  {mola 
salsa)  were  made  by  the  Vestals  ;  the  millers  and 
bakers  had  a  holiday,  and  donkeys  and  mills  were 
adorned  with  garlands.  On  15th  June'.the  temple 
was  cleaned.  In  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Vestals  that  seem  to  be  outside  the  cult  of  Vesta 
proper  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  they  who 
kept  the  blood  of  the  October  horse  and  the  ashes 
of  the  unborn  calves  sacrificed  at  the  Fordicidia, 
giving  them  to  the  people  for  use  in  the  ceremonies 
of  lustration  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  Parilia 
(21st  April).  They  were  present  at  the  sacrilice 
of  the  sheep  to  Jupiter  on  the  ides  of  each  month. ^ 
On  15th  Feb.  they  provided  the  mola  salsa  used  at 
the  Lupercalia.  On  1st  May  they  offered  prayers 
to  the  Bona  Dea.  On  15th  May  they  took  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Argei.  On  21st  Aug.  they 
participated  in  the  Consualia  ;  on  25th  Aug.  they, 
together  with  the  pontifex  maximus,  attended  the 
secret  sacrifice  to  Ops  Consivia  in  the  regia. 
Fowler  {Bonian  Festivals,  p.  149  tf.)  has  pointed 
out  the  connexion  between  these  ceremonies  and 
the  food-supply,  with  which  the  Vestals  from  the 
earliest  times  were  closely  associated. 

The  Vestals  enjoyed  many  privileges.  A  lictor 
attended  them  when  they  went  out  on  the  street, 
and  even  the  highest  magistrates  had  to  make  way 
for  them  ;  on  certain  occasions  they  could  use  a 
carriage  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  if  a  criminal  on 
his  way  to  execution  caught  a  glimpse  of  them, 
he  could  not  be  put  to  death  ;  places  of  special 
honour  were  reserved  for  them  at  the  public 
games ;  they  could  be  buried  within  the  city. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  was  an  exacting 
one.  They  were  subject  to  discipline  at  the  hands 
of  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  could  have  them 
beaten  for  any  negligence  in  their  religious  duties. 
It  was  he  too  who,  in  case  of  violation  of  the  vow 
of  chastity  by  any  member  of  the  order,  pronounced 
the  sentence  by  which  she  was  buried  alive  in  a 
chamber-tomb  on  the  Campus  Sceleratus  near  the 
Porta  Cullina.' 

2.  Augures.  —  The  derivation  of  augur  is  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  pontifex.  Ancient  etymolo- 
gists connected  it  with  nms  and  garrirc,*  with  avis 
and  gustus,^  with  avis  and  gerere,''  or  with 
augustus.''  Nor  do  modern  scholars  agree  on  the 
question.  The  present  drift,  however,  is  to  see 
avis  in  the  first  part  of  the  word  (cf.  auspex  =  avi- 
spex,  a  derivation  about  which  there  is  no  doubt), 
whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  the  latter 
part." 

The  kind  of  divination  which  the  Romans  called 
disciplinii  rnujuralis  seems  to  have  existed  in  Italy 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Its  purjiose  wius 
a  narrower  one  than  that  of  reading  the  future  ;  it 
waa  intended  merely  to  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  gods  towards  some  action  that  was  contem- 
plated   or  even   in    process.     The   augures    were 

>  Tbe  itore-room  o(  the  houn. 

*  Hormca'a  word!  (,0d.  m.  xxx.  8)  mmy  refer  to  Ihia  occasion  : 
■dum  Oapitolium  Kandet  cum  Ucft4  vfri^lno  pontifex.' 

*  J.  E.  Harrison  Bees  in  this  onatom  tlio  survival  ol'  a  rittml 
marriage  t^j  semro  fi-rtility  for  the  rrops  {Kmai/»  and  Stutlim 
prtunttd  to  Witiiam  Uid[fi'way,  OambrldKe,  UllH,  p.  144).  llt-r 
theory  !•  criticized  by  E.  T.  Merrill,  Ctatticai  Phitologi/,  i\. 
a«l>|817. 

4  Pent.  p.  2;  'ab  avium  ifurrltu.' 

*  8u«t.  Oetap,  7  ;  '  a)i  avtum  gcaui  ^iituve.* 

*  Fe«t.  loc.  ett.  :  '  Au^iir  ab  avibus  f^orendoque  dlctus,  niiia 
per  eum  avium  i^esttiK  crlicltur* ;  Hcrv.  ,fjn.  v.  Ci'J3 :  '  Autcurium 
dictunt  qiiojil  avi^rriuni  quod  avea  gerunt.' 

7  <)vi>l.  /Vm(.  1.  (lira. 

■  Bee  dIjcuMlon  by  Wluowa,  In  Pauly-Wlsaowa,  §.v. 


authorities  on  the  significance  of  the  various  signs 
bv  which  the  gods  manifested  their  favour  or 
disfavour. 

The  college  of  augures  is  attributed  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  Romulus,  by  others  to  Numa — 
traditions  that  have  no  value  except  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  indications  of  a  general  belief  in  the 
antiquitj'  of  the  institution.  From  three  the 
number  of  members  was  increased  to  six,  after- 
wards to  nine,  and  then  by  Sulla  to  fifteen.' 
Membership  in  the  college  was  always  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  roll  of  members  included  many 
of  Rome's  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  college  was  vested  in  the  oldest  nuiyur, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  seniority  is  attested  by 
Cicero  (himself  an  augur  from  53  B.C.)  in  his  de 
Senectute,  xviii.  (64). 

The  most  weighty  measures  in  Roman  political 
life  were  undertaken  only  after  the  auspices  indi- 
cated that  the  gods  were  favourable.  The  election 
of  magistrates,  their  assumption  of  office,  the 
beginning  of  a  military  campaign,  the  passing  of 
laws  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  other  acts 
of  a  similar  nature  were  all  subject  to  this  rule. 
The  omission  of  the  auspices  or  any  irregularity 
in  the  procedure  of  the  magistrate  taking  them 
nullified  the  act.  The  augures  did  not  take  the 
auspices,  at  any  rate  in  the  older  period.  That 
was  the  duty  of  the  magistrates.  But  irregulari- 
ties, on  being  reported  to  the  senate,  would  be 
referred  by  that  body  to  the  college  of  augures. 
They,  after  investigation  and  discussion,  drew 
up  a  reply  (responsum,  decretum)  and  sent  it  to 
the  senate.  If  the  reply  established  the  presence 
of  a  flaw  (vitium),  the  senate  annulled  the  act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  response  of  the  augures 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  annulment  of  the  act. 
This  took  place  only  as  the  result  of  a  senatus 
consultum,  although  the  latter  was  based  on  the 
reply  of  the  college.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
senate  invariably  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  college,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally 
did  so. 

A  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  the  auspices  was 
the  marking  off  of  the  templum  or  place  of  obser- 
vation. Tlien  the  magistrate,  after  announcing 
the  leges  auspicii  (i.e.  the  rules  that  would  govern 
his  observation  of  the  signs),  stationed  himself  at 
that  point  of  the  templum  prescribed  by  augural 
law,  and,  addressin<»  Jupiter  or  other  gods,  asked 
for  a  certain,  definitely  specified  sign  or  signs  of 
the  divine  approval  of  the  proposed  action.  Signs 
that  were  specifically  asked  for  were  called 
auguria  or  signa  impetrativa,  while  signs  that 
appeared  without  being  asked  for  were  kno^vn  as 
signa  oblativa.  Quite  apart  from  this  classification, 
five  different  kinds  of  signs  were  recognized  :  from 
birds,  from  thunder  and  lightning,  from  animals 
(signa  ex  quadrupcdibus),  from  the  sacred  chickens 
(signn  ex  tripudivs),  and  from  incidental  occurrences 
of  evil  omen  {dirai).  The  birds  were,  in  the 
language  of  augury,  either  alites  or  o.'seincs.  The 
former  gave  signs  by  their  manner  of  flight,  the 
latter  by  their  songs  or  cries.  Among  the  alites 
were  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  as  well  as  the 
osprey  (avis  sanqualis  or  o.v,v{/'r«7rt),  the  buteo  (a 
kind  of  hawk),  and  the  immu.iidits.  In  the  list  of 
o.teines  were  the  raven  (rorni.s-),  (ho  crow  (comix). 
and  the  owl  (nortua).''  Some  hirils  were  included 
in  both  list«i,  and  we  hear  of  some  that  as  oseine^ 
wore  believed  to  give  favourable,  but  aa  alites 
unfavourable,  signs,  and  vice  ir.r.^a. 

The  signa  ex  cwlo  (thunder  and  lightning)  belong 
to  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development  of  augury. 

>  I)io  CosF).  xlil.  51  speaks  of  a  sixteenth  nioin)>er  added  by 
Onsar. 

acf.  Festus.p.  187;  Varro,  d»  Ling.  Lai.  vi.  76;  I'liny,  Hlf 
X.  48;  CIc.  do  Div.  1.  &)  (1V!0). 
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Their  precise  interpretation  involved  a  considera- 
tion not  only  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the 
appearance  itself,  hut  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  in  regard  to  which  the  gods  were  being 
asked  for  a  sign.  The  most  favourable  of  the 
signa  ex  ccelo  was  a  flash  of  lightning  passing  from 
left  to  right  of  the  observer.  Yet  even  this  sign, 
though  generally  auspicious,  was  unpropitious  for 
a  meeting  of  the  comitia,  and  its  appearance  would 
prevent  tlie  holding  of  the  meeting,  or,  if  business 
had  already  begun,  would  result  in  its  discontinu- 
ance. Signa  ex  ccelo  were  used  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  in  the  auspicia  of  the  magistrates,  not 
only  as  signa  oblativa  but  also  as  impetrativa.  By 
the  end  of  the  Republic  they  were  practically  the 
only  signa  that  were  used  by  the  magistrates.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  they  had  crowded  the  others  out 
as  that  in  the  general  decay  of  the  augural  system 
they  survived  as  the  most  convenient.  Moreover, 
it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  essential  that  the 
magistrates  themselves  should  take  the  auspices. 
A  subordinate  official,  the  pullarius,  whose  original 
function  had  been  the  care  of  the  sacred  chickens, 
could  do  so.  The  phrase  '  servare  ex  cselo,'  which  we 
find  used  of  this  official's  observation,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  sign  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  take  cognizance.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
evidence  that  his  announcement  of  a  favourable 
sign  had  very  little  to  do  with  any  actual  appear- 
ance. The  auspices  had  become  a  mere  form,  and 
the  nature  of  the  announcement  in  regard  to  them 
was  dictated  by  political  exigency. 

Of  the  other  signs,  the  signa  ex  quadrupedibus 
never  seem  to  have  been  very  much  used  as  signa 
impetrativa,  though,  when  occurring  as  oblativa, 
they  could  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  They 
had  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of  animals  appearing 
within  the  bounds  of  the  templum. 

The  signa  ex  tripudiis  were  the  signs  derived 
from  the  sacred  chickens.  By  the  end  of  the 
Republic  these  were  practically  the  only  auguries 
that  were  observed  by  military  authorities.  They 
came  to  have  in  the  camps  a  place  similar  to  that 
which  the  signa  ex  ccelo  had  in  civil  life.  This 
was  largely  owing  to  the  convenience  of  the  method. 
The  chickens  wore  brought  in  ca^'eq,  and,  after  the  general 
who  was  to  take  the  au3pit:es  had  placed  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  within  the  bounds  of  the  temptum,  they  were  let  out. 
He  observed  their  manner  of  walking  and  especially  the  way  in 
which  they  ate  the  food  that  was  thrown  to  them.  The  most 
favourable  omen  that  they  could  give  {axt^picium  solistinum) 
was  to  let  pieces  of  food  fall  from  their  beaks.  When  such  an 
omen  was  wanted,  it  was  easily  obtained  either  by  giving  the 
chickens  crumbly  food  or  by  starving  them  before  they  were 
liberated  and  so  causing  a  degree  of  haste  in  eating  that  resulted 
in  numerous  manifestations  of  the  kind  desired. 

The  dirw  were  unexpected  events  of  an  unto- 
ward nature  which  occurred  either  during  the 
taking  of  the  auspices  or  afterwards  during  the 
action  itself.  The  fall  of  some  object,  the  sudden 
illness  of  some  one  present,  the  gnawing  of  a  mouse, 
etc.,  belonged  to  the  category  of  the  dlrce.  All 
dirce  were  deterrent. 

With  all  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  numer- 
ous auguries  mentioned  above,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  magistrate  taking  the  auspices  would 
frequently  tind  himself  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the 
proper  interpretation.  Moreover,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  date  the  augures  were  not  present  to 
assist  him.  The  statement  made  by  some  ancient 
authorities  that  he  had  assistants  does  not  imply 
that  these  were  members  of  the  augural  college. 
To  be  sure,  the  difficulties  of  his  position  were  to 
a  certain  extent  modified  by  his  announcement  of 
the  signs  for  which  he  was  watching.  But  signa 
impetrativa,  which  of  course  were  always  favour- 
able, might  be  counteracted  by  the  appearance  of 
unfavourable  signa  oblativa,  and  the  possibilities 
of  conflict  were  endless.  If  he  made  a  mistake 
or  if  he  deliberately  ignored  manifest  indications 


of  the  di-sapproval  of  the  divine  powers,  there  was 
danger  of  the  business  transacted  being  subse- 
quently annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  It 
was  on  this  account,  doubtless,  that  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  the  custom  grew  up  of 
having  augures  present  to  help  the  magistrate 
with  their  professional  advice  at  the  taking  of 
the  auspices  before  the  holding  of  the  comitia. 
Whether  they  ever  actually  took  the  auspices 
themselves  is  not  certain.' 

The  inauguration  of  persons  and  places  was 
another  important  function  of  the  augures.  They 
themselves  conducted  this  ceremony,  and  the 
evidence  advanced  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
on  the  occasion  of  an  inauguration  they  acted 
merely  as  assistants  to  the  pontifex  maximvs  is, 
as  Wissowa  has  shown  in  his  article  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  wholly  inadequate.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  the  only  persons  who  were  inaugu- 
rated were  priests.  We  have  definite  record  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  of  the 
augures  themselves,  and  of  t\\e  flamines  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Quirinus,  and  the  deified  Julius.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  inauguration  of  pontijices,  and 
probably  the  Vestals  were  not  inaugurated.  Livy 
(I.  xviii.)  describes  the  ceremony. 

It  took  place  on  the  arx.  The  augur,  after  indicating  with 
his  wand  (lituus)  2  the  regions  of  the  sky  within  which  he  would 
make  his  observations,  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate,  and  asked  the  god  to  show  by  a  siffnutn  ex  coulo 
whether  the  candidate  was  acceptable  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  places  that  had  to  be  inaugurated, 
we  find  that  the  list  includes  all  those  intended 
for  business  which  could  be  transacted  only  after 
the  auspices  had  been  taken.  Among  them  we 
find  many  temples,  and  such  places  as  the  rostra 
and  the  curia.  Moreover,  the  city  itself  was  in- 
augurated as  well  as  the  land  just  outside  the 
walls,  as  far  perhaps  as  the  first  milestone.  To 
this  district  the  term  ager  effatus  was  applied. 
There  were  other  loca  effata,  as  we  know  from 
Varro  (de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  33),  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  five  additional  kinds  of  territory  which 
were  inaugurated  so  as  to  make  possible  the  taking 
of  auspices  by  magistrates  absent  from  Rome : 
the  ager  Bomanus,  Gabinus,  peregrinus,  hosticns, 
incertus.  The  term  templum  in  its  technical  sense 
is  applicable  only  to  an  inaugurated  place  or  build- 
ing that  is  rectangular  in  shape.  The  city  of  Rome 
and  the  various  territories  referred  to  were  not 
tenipla,  strictly  speaking,  but  loca  liberata  et 
effata,^  in  which  also  auspices  could  be  taken. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  ceremonies  with 
which  places  were  inaugurated,  beyond  the  fact 
that  a  star-shaped  piece  of  metal  was  brought  in  as 
a  sign  of  the  completion  of  the  inauguration. 

Other  ceremonies  in  which  we  find  the  augures 
officiating  independently  of  the  magistrates  are 
the  augurium  salutis,  the  vernisera  auguria,  and 
the  augurium  canarium.  The  last-mentioned  took 
place  every  year  in  midsummer,  and  was  intended 
to  gain  the  protection  of  the  gods  against  the 
action  of  the  heat  on  the  crops.  The  ceremony 
was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  red  dogs.  The 
vernisera  auguria  probably  had  to  do  with  the 
agricultural  operations  of  the  spring.  In  regard 
to  the  augunum  salutis  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty.  Apparently  the  purpose  was  to 
procure  from  the  gods  some  assurance  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It 
could  be  held  only  when  there  was  no  Roman  army 
in  the  field.  Tacitus*  speaks  of  its  being  celebrated 
in  A.D.  47  after  an  interval  of  seventy-five  years. 

1  Possibly  they  sometimes  did  in  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic.  Cicero  {de  Leg.  ii.  20)  apparently  makes  a  claim  to 
this  effect. 

2  *  Baculum  sine  nodo  aduncum  '  (Livy,  i.  xviii.  7). 

3  I.e.  freed  by  the  formulas  spoken  by  the  augur  from  all 
previously  existing  religious  associations. 

*  Ann.'\\\.  23. 
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The  arcliives  of  the  augures,  which  were  kept 
in  the  auguraculum  on  the  arx,  consisted  of  fasti 
(a  list  of  members  past  and  present),  acta  (the 
record  of  the  transactions  of  the  college),  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  libri  or  commentarii  in  which 
all  the  lore  of  the  craft  was  contained.  Both  terms, 
libri  and  commentarii,  are  used  indiscriminately  of 
the  traditional  material  and  of  the  numerous 
accretions  consisting  of  the  responses  given  to 
questions  submitted  by  the  senate. 

3.  Quindecimviri  sacris  faciundis. — The  third  of 
the  great  priestly  colleges  is  the  quindecimviri 
f(acrw)  /(aciundis).  Originally  it  was  a  com- 
mission of  two  members  {duoviri  «./.),  and  it  was 
not  tUl  367  B.C.  that  it  became  a  colUqivm  of  ten, 
of  whom  live  were  patrician  and  live  plebeian.  In 
Sulla's  time  the  number  was  increased  to  fifteen. 
Cfesar  made  it  sixteen,  and  under  the  Empire 
others  were  added  supra  numeram.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  college  was  administered  by  a 
group  of  lire  magistri^  (chosen  annually  by 
the  college  from  its  own  membership),  later  by 
one.' 

While  the  priesthood  is  less  ancient  than  the 
pontifices  and  the  augures,  it  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  Tarquin  dynasty,  and  its  foundation  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  the  foreign  influences  at  work  in 
Rome  during  that  period.  Its  activity  was  con- 
fined to  the  Sibylline  books,  to  the  cults  introduced 
in  accordance  with  their  oracles,  and  to  the  cere- 
monies performed,  after  consultation  of  the  books, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  But,  as  the  Sibyl- 
line books  were  Greek  oracles,  the  cults  introduced 
throu^'h  them  were  Greek,  except  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  the  Great  Mother,  which  came  from 
Pessinus  in  Asia  Minor.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  quindecimviri  bore  to  all  cults  which  were 
conducted  according  to  Greek  forms  of  ritual  (ritus 
Grcecus)  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of  the  pon- 
tijices  to  the  cults  whose  ceremonies  adhered  to 
Roman  tradition  (rittis  Romanus). 

The  Sibylline  books  contained  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumie,  to  which  perhaps  some  others  from 
diflerent  sources  were  added  from  time  to  time.' 
When  brought  from  Cuma;,  they  were  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  where 
they  remained  till  the  year  83  B.C.,  when  they 
perished  in  the  lire  that  destroj'ed  the  temple.  A 
commission  was  sent  to  Greece  to  make  a  new 
collection,  and  returned  with  1000  verses,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  new  temple  of  Jupiter  that 
had  been  built  on  the  Capitol.  They  were  left 
there  till  Augustus  moved  them  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  lie  had  erected  on  tlie  I'lilatine. 
Augu.stu.s  made  a  careful  in.s]iection  of  the  oracles 
and  rejected  such  as  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
introduced  into  the  collection  for  )ii)liti(nl  reasons. 
Tiberius  subjected  them  to  a  similar  inspection, 
anil  there  are  other  indications  that  the  books 
were  sometimes  manipulated  in  the  interests  of 
political  factions. 

No  one  had  access  to  the  books  hyitiha  quindecim- 
viri, and  even  they  could  not  consult  them  except 
when  authorized  by  the  senate.  Moreover,  it  was 
only  on  the  occurrence  of  prodigies  which  seemed 
to  be  of  special  importance  tliat  the  senate  gave 
the  order  for  tlic  inspection.  W  hen  the  quindecim- 
viri ha<l  consulted  the  oraclc.i,  tlicy  made  a 
report  to  the  senate,  stating  by  what  sacriliccs 
or  ceremonies  the  gods  could  be  apjicased.  The 
(cnate  tlien  decreed  the  pcrfoi  niance  of  these  rites 
nnder  the  Hupcrvision  of  the  quintlecimviri. 

The  clearest  indication  of  tlie  nature  of  the 
activity  of  the  quindrximviri  is  furnished  by  the 

■  Th«  enincror  hiin«^lf  wft«  oni-. 

•  When  tnli  office  w»*  hrlrl  by  the  emperor,  a  deputy  (jrro- 
tna'liitrr)  wui  alim  Appoint«<l. 

'  Tlirre  Ih  no  reiU  e%-lilpnre  that  the  Carmina  Mareiana 
formed  part  of  the  rotlrctlon. 


list  of  divinities  whose  cults  were  introduced  as 
the  result  of  an  inspection  of  the  oracles.  Among 
these  are  the  cult  of  Apollo  (with  whom  the 
oracles  are  most  closely  connected),  Ceres,  Liber 
and  Libera  (Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  Kore), 
Mercury  (Hermes),  Neptune  (Poseidon),'  and 
Hercules.'  At  a  later  date  came  ^Esculapius,  Dis, 
and  others.  The  quindecimviri  did  not  themselves 
perform  the  sacrifices  or  rites,  for  the  Greek  cults 
had  their  own  priests  ;  but  tliey  supervised  them. 
They  had  a  similar  supervision  over  lectistemia, 
supplicationes,  and  other  ceremonies  ordered  by 
the  books  in  expiation  of  prodigies.  That  Oriental 
cults  were  not  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  held 
of  their  activities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  charge  of  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother 
(see  art.  Mother  of  the  Gods),  introduced  in  204 
B.C.  in  accordance  with  a  Sibylline  oracle.  Their 
connexion  with  this  cult  was  especially  close. 
They  actually  participated  in  some  of  the  rites,' 
and  from  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ 
they  were  thought  of  in  two  capacities  :  priests  of 
the  Great  Mother  and  custodians  of  the  Sibylline 
books. 

4.  Septemviri  epulones. — This  priesthood  was 
instituted  in  196  B.C.,  and  to  it  was  assigned  the 
administration  of  the  sacred  banquets  of  Jupiter 
on  the  ides  of  September  in  connexion  with  the 
ludi  Romani,  and  on  the  ides  of  November  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ludi  plebeii.  The  theory  held  by 
Marquardt*  and  others,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  priesthood  the  only  banquet  to 
Jove  was  that  held  in  connexion  with  the  ludi 
plebeii,  and  that  the  epulum  lovi  at  the  ludi 
Romani  was  established  much  later,  is  highly  im- 
probable. The  epulum  of  the  ludi  Romani  is  in  all 
likelihood  an  old  institution."  These  banquets, 
though  they  were  wholly  independent  of  the 
lectistemia  in  origin,  were  doubtless  strongly  influ- 
enced by  them. 

At  the  banquets  a  triclinium  was  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol.  An  image  of 
Jupiter  reclining  and  images  of  Juno  and  Minerva 
seated  were  placed  at  the  table,  and  food  was  put 
before  them.  The  senators  attended  the  bannuets 
as  representatives  of  the  State,  and  had  places 
at  triclinia  set  up  in  front  of  the  temple.  In  a 
word,  this  epvlum  lovis  was  not  merely  an  otfering 
to  the  god  ;  it  was  a  communion  of  tlie  god  with 
his  people.  The  practice  of  holding  sacred  banquets 
increased  in  frequency.  They  were  given  not  only 
on  the  ides  of  September  and  of  November,  but  on 
tlie  occasion  of  triumphs,  dedications,  games,  etc. 
Not  only  the  senators  out  also  the  people  in  general 
participated  in  them,  being  accommodated  at  tables 
that  were  set  up  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
forum.  The  strictly  religious  element  in  the  insti- 
tution receded  into  the  backgiound.  They  became 
great  jiublic  banquets,  but  remained  umler  the 
supervision  of  the  epulones. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  epulones  the  ponti- 
fices had  had  charge  of  the  epulum  luvis.  It  was 
the  burden  of  their  other  duties  that  compelled 
them  to  relinquish  this  function,  and  the  epulones, 
though  an  independent  college  and  forming  one  of 
tlie  four  gnuit  priesthoods,  were  ah\  ays  regarded  as 
Kuiiplementary  to  the  ponlilicnl  college  and  to  a 
certain  extent  subject  to  its  influence. 

When  lirst  instituted,  the  college  had  three 
members  {treviri  epulones).  This  number  was 
subsequently  increased  to  seven  {.<:e/>lcmi'iri 
epnhmcs)  and  still  later  (by  C.i'sar)  to  ten.  But 
even  lifter  this  increase  the  college  was  known  as 

1  ll.'tore  :Ki9  b.o. 

•■'  The  cnll  of  Herniiloa  '  In  drro  inftinlnlc* 
9  An  in  the  Invinir  of   the  BacrcH  Ktoiio  of  the  troddo88,  and 
dtirliiK  the  :ird  and  41))  renturles  in  the  laumboliuin. 
<  Itnm.  SlaalmruaUung,  111.  .1411. 
B  Fowler,  Homan  FfutivaU,  p.  217 
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the  septemviri  epulones.  An  individual  member 
of  the  college  was  called  septemvir  epulonum. 

5.  Sodales  fetiales.' — The  fetiales  were  the 
authorities  on  the  iusfetiale,  the  sacred  forms  that 
should  be  observed  in  international  relations.  To 
them  the  senate  or  magistrates  appealed  in  regard 
to  questions  pertaining  to  demands  for  redress, 
declaration  of  war,  or  conclusion  of  peace.  It  was 
they  who  served  as  the  emissaries  of  the  State  to 
the  country  with  which  the  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on.  In  the  discussion  of  problems  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  senate  the  whole  sodali- 
tas,  which  consisted  of  twenty  members,  took  part. 
On  the  missions  to  foreign  countries,  however,  a 
smaller  number  went.  When  the  purpose  of  the 
embassy  was  the  making  of  peace,  the  number  of 
fetiales  was  two  ;  ^  when  redress  was  demanded, 
four  were  employed.  That  the  sodalitas  was  a  very 
ancient  one  is  seen  from  the  use  of  the  stone  (silex) 
in  killing  the  victim.  It  was  in  fact  an  old  Italic 
institution,  for  we  hear  of  fetiales  not  only  at 
other  places  in  Latium  but  also  among  the  ^quians, 
the  Falisuans,  and  the  Samnites.  At  Rome  the 
priesthood  ranked  next  to  the  four  great  colleges  ; 
and  in  a.d.  22  an  ettbrt,  which,  however,  failed, 
was  made  to  place  it  on  an  equality  with  them.* 
Its  members  were  men  of  distinction  during  both 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  Augustus  himself 
was  &fetialis,  as  were  later  emperors. 

In  Livy,  I.  xxiv.,,  we  are  given  some  details  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  and  procedure  of  a 
deputation  oi  fetiales  on  a  peace  mission. 

The  verhenarius  ■*  asks  the  king  to  authorize  him  definitely 
and  specifically  as  the  envoy  of  the  Roman  people. 6  The  kinj; 
lornmlly  gives  the  authorization  requested.  Then  the  verben- 
arius  asks  for  the  sacred  herbs  {herba  pitra,  verbenw,  sag^nina) 
and  is  instructed  by  the  king  to  gather  them  on  the  arx.  These 
herbs  are  the  symbol  of  his  office.  The  verbenarius  then 
chooses  another  of  tiie  fetiales  as  pater  patratusfi  touching 
his  hair  with  the  herbs.  The  pater  patratxts  is  the  plenipoten- 
tiary and  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  and  it  is  he  who  carries 
the  sacred  stone  and  the  sceptre.  The  treaty  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  commanders  and  of  the  armies  by  the  patres 
patrati  of  the  two  nations.  After  the  terms  have  been  read,  the 
pater  patratus  of  the  Romans,  holding  his  sceptre  and  calling 
to  witness  the  people  present  as  well  as  the  gods  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus,  swears  that  his  nation  will  keep  the  treaty. 7 
Then  he  kills  a  pig  with  the  sacred  stone,  calling  upon  Jupiter, 
if  the  Roman  people  shall  be  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  to 
treat  them  as  he  treats  the  victim.  After  the  sacrifice  he 
throws  away  the  stone,  saving  ;  'Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me  Dies, 
pitersalva  urbe  arceque  bonis  eiiciat,  ut  ego  hunc  lapidem.'S 
When  the  same  ceremony  has  been  performed  by  the  other 
pater  patratuSt  the  treaty  is  signed  by  both. 9  The  fact  that 
the  stone  is  thrown  away  is  distinctly  favourable  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  primitive  weapon  that 
has  survived  from  the  stone  age,  and  not,  as  W.  Ilelbigio  has 
suggested,  a  sj-mbol  of  the  god  of  lightning. 

In  the  case  of  injury  at  the  hands  of  citizens  of 
some  foreign  power,  fetiales  were  sent  to  demand 
redress. " 

The  pater  patratus  goes  to  the  boundary  of  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory and  states  his  country's  case,  swearing  to  the  justice  of 
the  claims  which  he  niakes.fs  Then,  crossing  the  border,  he 
repeats  the  claims  to  the  first  native  of  tlie  country  whom  he 
meets.  He  repeats  them  again  at  the  gate  of  the  capital  and  in 
its/orum.  If  the  offenders  are  given  up,  he  departs  as  a  friend. 
If  the  nation  addressed  asks  time  for  further  consideration,  he 

f  The  Roman  grammarians  connected  the  word  with  Jides 
( Varro),  fcedus  (Ser\  ius),  fcrire  (Paulus) ;  Lange  derives  it  from 
an  old  substantive /ef is  (cf. /afer^, /an', /as) ;  Weiss  compares 
the  cult-title  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

-  Wissowa,  Religion  and  Eidtity^,  p.  551,  thinks  that  the 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  four,  but  his  reasons  seem 
inadequate. 

3  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  64. 

*  I.e,  the  bearer  of  the  sacred  herbs  {verbe7iar).  How  he  was 
chosen  is  not  known. 

5  '  lubesne  me,  rex,  cum  patre  patrato  populi  Albani  f«du3 
ferire?' 

8  Wissowa  plausibly  derives  this  word  from  patrare,  *  to  make 
a  father.'  On  this  theory  pater  ^afra^ui' is  a  father  artificially 
created  as  opposed  to  a  natural  pater /amilias. 

7  The  formulEB  are  given  in  Livy,  i.  xxiv.  7. 

8  Paul.  p.  82(Thewrewk  de  Ponor).  9  Livv,  a.  v.  4. 
10  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene,  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  92. 

1^  Livy,  vii.  vi.  7,  xxxii.  1,  x.  xlv.  7. 

12  On  the  ethical  element  in  the  fetial  rite  see  Tenney  Frank, 
in  Classical  Philology,  vii.  [1912J  335. 


grants  thirty  days,  publicly  repeating  his  claims  at  the  end  of 
each  ten  days.  After  the  expiration  of  this  time,  if  satisfaction 
ia  not  given,  he  solemnly  calls  the  gods  to  witness,  and, 
returning  to  Rome,  reports  the  circumstances  to  the  senate. 
If  the  senate  decides  on  war,  the  pater  patratus  is  dispatched 
again  to  the  boundary,  and  in  the  presence  of  three  adults 
throws  into  the  enemy's  territory  a  spear  smeared  with  blood 
and  charred  at  the  end.  Under  the  fetial  law  only  a  war 
declared  in  this  way  is  pium. 

Just  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  fetiales  to  demand 
from  another  people  those  who  had  committed  an 
offence  against  their  nation,  so  also  it  was  their 
duty  to  give  up  similar  offenders  among  their  own 
people.' 

Octavian  declared  war  against  Cleopatra  in  32 
B.C.  according  to  the  fetial  rite  ;  the  emperor 
Claudius  concluded  treaties  (Suet.  Claud.  25)  as 
pater  patratus ;  Marcus  Aurelius  declared  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  in  this  way.  But  it  had 
long  since  become  a  symbolical  act.  In  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Circus  Flaminius 
at  Rome  had  been  legally  conveyed  to  a  captive. 
This  was  declared  enemy  territory,  and  into  it  the 
pater  patratus  flung  the  spear  from  the  columna 
bellica  near  the  temple  of  Bellona. 

6.  Fratres  Arvales. — See  art.  Arval  Brothers. 

7.  Salii.* — There  were  two  groups  of  Salii  in 
Rome,  the  Salii  Palatini  whose  headquarters  were 
in  the  curia  Saliorum  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Salii  collini,  or  Agonenses,  of  the  Quirinal  hill. 
The  former  were  the  dancing  priests  of  Mars,  the 
latter  of  Quirinus.  Each  organization  consisted  of 
twelve  members  and  had  a  mngister,  a,preesul,  and 
a  vates.  The  magister  was  in  general  charge,  the 
prcesul  was  the  leader  of  the  dance,  and  the  vates 
of  the  singing. 

The  period  of  their  greatest  activity  was  the 
month  of  March,  with  its  many  festivals  in  honour 
of  Mars.  Although  the  calendars  specifically 
record  only  three  days  of  the  month  (the  1st, 
9th,  and  24th)  on  which  the  Salii  took  down  the 
sacred  shields,'  their  processions  seem  to  have  taken 
place  every  day  from  the  1st  to  the  24th.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  tunica  picta  and  trabea.  On 
their  left  arm  they  carried  the  shield,  which  as 
they  danced  they  struck  with  a  spear  or  club  held 
in  the  right  hand.  The  dancing  took  place  at 
certain  sacred  places  in  the  city  at  which  the  pro- 
cession paused.  Each  evening  they  halted  at  one 
of  the  mansiones,  erected  for  the  purpose,  where 
the  shields  and  other  paraphernalia  were  kept  till 
next  morning.  There  also  the  priests  dined 
together,  their  banquets  being  proverbial  for  their 
luxury.  Next  day  the  procession  was  resumed,  and 
in  the  evening  a  halt  was  made  at  another  mansio. 
After  24th  March  there  was  no  procession  of  the 
Salii  till  19tli  Oct.,  the  amiilustrium,  when  they 
danced  on  the  Aventine.  This  ceremony  corre- 
sponds to  the  quinquatrus  of  19th  March,  which 
was  originally  a  festival  of  lustration.  After  the 
armilustrium  the  shields  were  replaced  in  the 
sacrarium,  and  were  not  moved  again  till  1st 
March.  The  significance  of  this  institution  of 
dancing  priests  is  variously  explained.  Wissowa 
claims  that  Mars  was  from  the  beginning  nothing 
but  a  god  of  war,  and  in  the  shields  and  other 
equipment  of  the  Salii  he  sees  merely  an  appro- 
priate costume  for  the  priests  of  the  war-god.  The 
dance,  he  thinks,  was  a  war-dance,  and  it  was 
given  in  March  and  October  because  these  two 
months  were  most  closely  associated  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  annual  campaign. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  ■*  who  regard  Mars  as  a 
spirit  of  vegetation  classify  the  dance  of  the  Salii 
among  the  warlike  and  noisy  demonstrations  which 
are  frequently  adopted  by  primitive  peoples  for  the 

1  Livy,  vni.  xxxix.  14.  2  From  satire,  '  leap,'  '  dance.' 

s  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  shields  (ancilia)  were  kept  in 
the  curia  on  the  Palatine  or  in  the  regia. 
4  Mannhardt,  Roscher,  Frazer,  Fowler. 
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purpose  of  frightening  away  the  evil  spirits  that 
mignt  harm  the  sprouting  crops  or  interfere  with 
the  transmission  of  the  vegetative  principle  from 
year  to  year. 

8.  Sodales  Titii. — Of  this  priesthood  we  know 
almost  nothing.  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  95)  tells  us  that 
it  was  organized  by  Koniulus  for  the  worship  of 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius.'  Dionysius  (ii.  52) 
makes  a  similar  statement.  It  seems  to  have  been 
defunct  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but  was  revived 
by  Augustus  and  lasted  till  at  least  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century.  The  members  belonged  to  the  sena- 
torial order  or  to  the  imperial  house.  We  have  no 
information  in  regard  to  its  actiWties. 

9.  Luperci.  — In  the  case  of  the  Luperci  we  have 
a  priesthood  whose  activity  was  confined  to  a  single 
day  of  the  year,  15th  Feb.,  the  date  of  the  cele- 
bration of  tlie  Lupercalia.  There  were  Lvperci 
Quinctiales  and  Luperci  Fabiani.^  In  44  B.C.  a 
third  group,  Luperci  lulii,  was  added  in  honour  of 
Julius  Cjesar,  and  of  these  Antony  was  vuigister. 
But  this  group  did  not  last  long,  and  it  was 
omitted  on  the  reorganization  of  the  priesthood  by 
Augustus.  Membership  in  the  order  of  the  Lvperci 
did  not  carry  with  it  a  distinction  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  priestly  sodalitates.  It  was  an  eques- 
trian, not  a  senatorial,  priesthood.  The  festival 
lasted  into  Christian  times,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  pontificate  of  Gelasius  (A.D.  494). 

The  meaning  of  the  title  Luperci  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  long  discussion.  Till  recently  the  pre- 
vailing view  was  that  the  word  meant  simply 
'  wolves,'  like  hirjii  (in  the  Sabine  language 
'wolves'),  the  name  applied  to  the  priests  of  the 
god  (Soranus  pater)  worshipped  on  the  top  of  Mt. 
Soracte ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  we  had  here 
another  manifestation  of  the  vegetation  -  spirit, 
which  often  turns  up  in  the  shape  of  animals.* 
But  this  theory  seems  too  fantastic  for  serious 
consideration,  and  the  author  of  the  latest  detailed 
investigation  of  the  cult  (Deubner,  ARW  xiii. 
482  ff.)^  has  returned  to  the  old  etymology  (Serv. 
Ain.  viii.  343)  by  which  Lupcrcus  is  derived  from 
lupus  and  arceo  and  means  '  one  who  keeps  off 
wolves.'  Deubner's  reconstruction  of  the  festival 
is  ingenious  and  in  regard  to  many  points  very 
plausible. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  celebration  were  as 
follows  :  (1)  Koats  and  a  dog  were  sacrificed  (perhaps  to  Faunus, 
Ifiough  this  IB  by  no  means  certain)  ;  (2)  two  young  men  8  were 
smeared  on  the  forehead  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
was  then  wiped  off  with  wool  dipped  in  milk,  whereupon  they 
laugiied  ;  (3)  the  Luperci,  in  two  bands,  naked  except  for  goat- 
skins stripped  from  the  victims  about  their  loins,  ran  round  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  as  they  ran  struck  with  strips  of 
the  same  poat-skins  alt  those  (mostly  women)  who  threw  them- 
selves in  their  way. 

We  have  in  the  Lupercalia  traces  of  a  pastoral 
festival  (implied  in  the  protective  measures  against 
wolves),  of  a  lustration  of  tlie  community  (seen  in 
the  encircling  of  the  hill),  and  of  a  rite  for  fertiliza- 
tion (for  whicli  the  striking  with  the  thongs  of  goat- 
skin furnishes  theevidence).  According  to  Deubner, 
the  course  around  the  hill  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  tlie  Palatine  scttlenient,  when  it  was 
actually  nece.ssary  to  protect  the  sheejifolds  from 
wolves,  anil  individuals  from  certain  families  were 
appointed  luperci,  'those  who  keep  oil  the  wolves.' 

'  Tacitus'  own  Information  on  the  subject  seems  to  have 
been  soniewhat  vague,  for  in  another  pasitage  {Ann.  i.  fi4)  he 
nys  that  the  priesthood  was  Instituted  by  King  Tatius  for  the 
purpf)i«  of  keeping  up  the  religious  rites  of  the  sablnes. 

3  It  Is  generally  ajisumed  that  the  former  represented  the 
Palatine  community,  the  latter  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Qiiirinal. 
Hut  Fowler  (Koman  FttUvalt,  p.  820)  points  out  that  this  is 
Inronilat^nt  with  the  fact  that  the  running  of  the  Luperci  was 
always  aroun<l  the  Palatine  only. 

•  W.  Mannharrtt,  Aniike  IfoW-  und  FttdkuUet,  Berlin,  lOOS, 
p.  Slflff.  ;  OIP,  pt.  il.,  BatdtT  Uul  BtatUi/ul,  London,  1013, 
II.  Ut. 

♦  Hcfl  also  Fowler,  HetuiiouM  l-'xp*rif.ncf.,  p.  478  If. 

^  Perhaps  thr  rnaai'sfriof  the  LupfreiQuinctialfl  and  Liiprrci 
Fabiani  respsctl^cly. 


The  practice  was  not  at  that  time  connected  with 
the  worship  of  any  god,  but  later  was  brought  into 
relation  with  Faunus.  The  other  elements  in  the 
festival,  the  striking  with  thongs  and  the  wiping 
off  of  the  blood,  were,  according  to  Deubner,  sub- 
sequent additions,  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
period  of  Augustus'  reforms.  That  this  is  a  final 
solution  of  the  Ltipcrci  cannot  be  positively 
asserted,  but  that  it  is  a  more  plausible  theory 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  may  be 
confidently  affirmed. 

10.  Sodales  Augustales. — When  Augustus  died 
(A.D.  14),  he  was  deified  by  senatorial  decree,  and 
a  priestliood  (sodales  Augustales)  was  founded  to 
pay  the  honours  due  to  him  as  a  god  (divus).  The 
sodalitas  was  organized  on  the  analogy  of  the 
sodales  Titii.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  regular 
members  from  the  senatorial  order  and  four ' 
honorary  members  from  the  imperial  family.  This 
number,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
rigidly  adhered  to,  for  there  are  references  which 
indicate  that  in  later  times  the  membership  was 
as  high  as  twenty-eight.  The  sodalitas  was  ad- 
ministered by  three  magistri.  It  had  charge  of 
the  games  held  in  honour  of  Divus  Augustus  and 
of  the  ceremonies  conducted  in  the  temple  erected 
to  him  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Palatine. 
Moreover,  it  took  over  the  ancestral  shrine  of  the 
Julian  gens  at  Bovilloe  and  once  a  year  held 
services  and  games  there.  At  Bovilla?  also  the 
archives  of  the  priesthood  were  kept,  and  we  may 
assume  that  its  official  headquarters  were  there. 
When  the  emperor  Claudius  was  declared  divus 
by  the  senate,  his  cult  was  assigned  to  the  same 
sodalitas,  which,  however,  was  now  called  sodales 
Augustales  Claudiales.  The  close  relations  between 
the  Julian  and  Claudian  gentes  justified  such  an 
arrangement.  But  a  new  situation  arose  on  the 
deification  of  Vespasian,  who  belonged  to  the  gens 
Flavia,  and  another  priesthood  was  accordingly 
organized,  the  sodales  Flatriales.  This  sodalitas 
also  took  care  of  the  cult  of  Vespasian's  son  Titus 
when  he  was  deified.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  no  change  in  its  title  during  Domitian's  reign, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  his  death,  when  there 
was  a  recrudescence  of  the  popularity  of  Titus, 
that  the  designation  sodales  Flaviales  J'itiales  was 
used.'  A  third  sodalitas  was  founded  on  the 
deification  of  Hadrian  (sodales  Hadriimales)  and  a 
fourth  on  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  (sodales  Antonin- 
iani).  To  the  last  were  assigned  the  cults  of  all 
the  subsequent  emi)erors  who  became  divi.  For 
the  empresses  and  princesses  who  wore  deified 
(and  the  number,  especially  in  the  first  150  years 
of  the  Empire,  was  considerable)  special  sodahtatcs 
were  not  instituted.  I'lieir  worship  was  for  the 
most  part  conducted  by  the  sodalitas  pertaining  to 
their  gens— e.g.,  the  cult  of  Livia  by  the  sodales 
Augustales,  that  of  Domitilla  by  the  sodales 
Flaviales,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  the 
sodales  each  divus  had  ii  flam  en.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jlamen  was  not  om^  of  the  sodales.  Special 
priests  were  assigned  also  to  some  of  the  diver. 

11.  State  priests  of  municipal  cults.  —  There 
were  also,  in  addition  to  the  collegia  and  sodali- 
tates that  have  been  discus.sed,  some  minor  State 
priesthoods.  These  were  organized  to  take  care 
of  the  sacred  riles  belonging  to  certain  Latin  com- 
munities that  had  been  absorbed  by  Home.  The 
incumbents  were  Roman  cilizciiK.  '1  he  cerenionics 
look  jilace  sometimes  in  Roiiir,  soiiu'timcs  at  the 
original  seat  of  the  worslii]).  The  list  consists  of 
the  following:  sacerdotc.i  Cabenses  (("aba),  .saeer- 
doles  Cceninenses  (Ca'nina),  Albnni  (Alba  Longa), 

1  Tiberius,  Oermanicus.  Drusus,  Claudius. 

2  This  ])oint  seems  esIiililiMlird  by  a  recent  art.,  *Tlic  l>ate  of 
the  Arch  of  Titus,'  bv  I>.  Mcl-'adien,  in  Ctasnicat  Journal,  xl. 
IIOU.]  HO. 
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sacerdotes  Lanuvini  (Lanuvium),  sacerdotes  Laur- 
entes  Lavinales  (L.aviniuni  and  Laurentura),  sacer- 
dotes Suciniani  (Sucinia?),'  sacerdotes  Tusculani 
(Tuscnlum). 

In  the  municipalities  througliout  the  Empire 
there  were,  besides  the  local  priests,  sacerdotes 
publici  modelled  on  those  in  Rome :  pontifices, 
augures,  and  for  the  imperial  cult  flamines  as  well 
as  the  organizations  of  the  seviri  Augustales. 
More  important  than  any  of  these  municipal 
priests  was  the  provincial  priest,  sacerdos^  pro- 
vincim,  who  was  elected  by  the  provincial  assembly, 
generally  for  a  year,  and  who  was  the  chief  priest 
of  the  imperial  cult  in  the  province  or  group  of 
provinces  to  wliich  he  belonged. 

12.  Haruspices. — Although  the  haruspices  never 
became  State  priests,  they  played  a  part  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  Roman  religion  from  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.*  They  were  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  the  field  of  their  activities 
was  threefold:  (1)  the  scrutiny  of  the  exta  of 
sacrificial  victims,  (2)  the  explanation  of  portents, 
and  (3)  the  interpretation  of  lightning.  None  of 
these  was  new  in  Roman  religion.  Examination 
of  the  exta  of  victims  was  made  by  members  of  the 
regular  Roman  priesthoods,  portents  were  cared 
for  by  the  pontifices,  and  the  interpretation  of 
lightning  was  included  in  the  lore  of  the  augures. 
But  the  haruspices  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
Roman  priesthoods,  and  along  many  lines  showed 
a  degree  of  specialization  and  an  elaboration  of 
detail  which  went  far  beyond  that  attained  by  the 
Roman  priests  ;  e.g.,  the  examination  of  the  exta* 
by  Roman  priests  was  not  intended  to  do  more 
than  to  determine  whether  the  god  to  whom  the 
ofi'ering  was  made  was  jiropitious  or  not,  but  the 
haruspices,  by  means  of  a  complicated  system,  one 
element  in  which  was  the  charting  of  the  liver  in 
sixteen  different  parts,°  claimed  to  read  not  simply 
tlie  mind  of  one  god  on  the  subj'ect,  but  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  In  dealing  with  a  portent  they 
undertook  to  show  what  its  meaning  was.  Their 
science  of  lightning  transcended  in  detail  and  com- 
plexity that  of  the  augures.  The  division  of  the 
liver  into  sixteen  parts  is  obviously  to  be  connected 
with  the  division  of  the  heavens  into  sixteen 
regions  upon  which  their  interpretation  of  light- 
ning was  largely  based. 

The  science  of  the  haruspices  was  traditional  in 
the  noble  families  of  Etruria,  and  so  important 
was  it  considered  by  the  Romans  that  in  the  2nd 
cent,  before  Christ  they  took  measures  to  assure 
its  continuance  in  the  chief  cities  of  that  country. 
For  the  haruspices  whom  the  senate  consulted  were 
regularly  brought  from  Etruria.  Distinct  from 
them  were  the  haruspices  who  resided  in  Rome, 
and  who  were  of  two  classes  :  (1)  those  attached  to 
the  service  of  officials  and  forming  the  ordo  haru- 
spicuin  LX,"  and  (2)  private  haruspices  resorted  to 
by  citizens  for  advice  on  domestic  problems.  The 
status  of  these,  especially  the  latter,  was  distinctly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  haruspices  summoned  from 
Etruria. 

Recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  the  system 
practised  by  the  haruspices  in  the  examination  of 
the  exta  is  derived  from  Babylonia,  and  that  its 
use  in  Rome  constitutes  an  important  channel  of 
Oriental  influence. 

1  This  is  a  conjecture.  No  city  of  this  name  is  known  with 
certainty  to  have  existed  in  Latium.  See  J.  Toutain,  in 
Daremherg-Sa5:lio,  iv.  948. 

2  In  the  East  called  dpx«pfvst  '"  ^^^  Viest  saeerdos  (in  the 
three  Gauls  and  elsewhere),  or  Jla7nen  (Spain,  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  Africa,  etc.). 

3  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Roman  Government 
having  called  in  haruspices  at  an  earlier  date. 

4  While  the  term  includes  all  the  targe  internal  organs,  the 
science  of  the  haruspices  dealt  chiefly  with  the  liver. 

5  A  bronze  liver,  found  at  Piaceuza,  shows  this  division. 

6  The  earliest  reference  to  this  ordo  is  an  inscription  belong- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  Republic  (CIL  vi.  32439). 
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Dizion.  epiiiraf.,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1895-1910;  Pauly-Wissowa ; 
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Gordon  J.  Laing. 

PRIEST,  PRIESTHOOD  (Ugro-Finnish).— 
The  priests  among  the  Ugro-Finnish  people  did  not 
form  a  separate  social  class.  Their  importance  in 
the  community,  generally  speaking,  was  evident 
only  at  the  sacrificial  feasts.  The  office  of  priest 
was  regarded  as  an  honour,  and  usually  brought 
no  remuneration.  We  can  best  study  the  observ- 
ance of  the  pagan  sacrifice  in  the  home  among  the 
Votyaks,  who  retain  the  relics  of  a  sacrificial  feast 
observed  in  the  old  native  hut  (kuala).  Here  the 
father  of  the  family  was  the  natural  sacrificial 
priest.  That  dignity  descended  to  his  eldest  son, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  male  lawful  issue,  to  the 
nearest  male  relative.  Besides  the  family  sacrifice, 
we  find  a  tribal  sacrifice  held  in  common  by  several 
famUies  in  a  tribal  hut  called  a  '  great  hut ' 
{budzim  kuala).  These  sacrifices  were  performed 
by  a  descendant  of  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe — an 
eldest  son,  if  possible.  One  and  the  same  Votyak 
thus  belongs  to  two  ^Mct/a-families,  a  smaller  and 
a  larger. 

Sacrifices  were  also  offered  in  sacred  groves. 
Groves  were  dedicated  both  to  underground  spirits 
— i.e.  the  great  men,  princes,  etc.,  of  a  community 
— and  to  great  nature-gods.  If  a  family,  for  some 
reason  or  another — usually  when  a  great  misfortune 
had  befallen  them — dedicated  a  grove  to  some 
great  man  who  was  dead,  it  was  deemed  right  that 
the  sacrifices  should  be  continued  in  that  group  by 
his  posterity.  When  the  priestly  office  did  not 
pass  by  inheritance,  a  priest  was  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  family  or  tribe  con- 
cerned. Nature-gods  might  be  worshipped  in  a 
grove  set  apart  by  one  particular  village  community, 
or  in  a  common  sacrificial  place  belonging  to  a 
number  of  communities — sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty-five.  For  both,  sacrificial  priests  were 
chosen.  As  a  condition  of  appointment,  the  priest 
was  required  to  have  the  respect  of  the  community 
and  also  to  be  skilled  in  prayer.  Often  the  sacri- 
ficial priest  remained  in  office  all  his  life. 

When  several  animals  were  to  be  sacrificed  at 
the  same  time,  as  many  priests  took  part  in  the 
service  as  there  were  animals  offered.  In  the 
groves  used  by  several  communities  the  service 
was  usually  performed  by  the  priests  of  the  larger 
towns  or  villages  of  the  district.  When  several 
priests  took  part  in  the  service,  the  people  occasion- 
ally called  the  oldest  among  them  the  '  great  priest' ; 
and  his  duty  was  to  supervise  the  'small  priests' 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  The  most 
general  appellation  for  a  priest  was  '  old  man.' 
He  had  always  one  or  more  colleagues,  to  whom 
special  duties  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices 
were  entrusted.  When  an  individual  wished  to 
sacrifice  in  the  grove  of  his  village,  he  summoned 
the  priest  to  hold  a  service  for  him.  The  seer 
could  al.so  sometimes  appoint  the  priest  to  make 
the  sacrifice. 

In  earlier  times,  when  shamanism  prevailed,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  shaman  to  attend  to  the  sacri- 
fices. The  shaman  priest  was  held  in  very  high 
esteem  among  his  people.     It  was  said,  e.g.,  of  the 
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Lapps  that  they  always  gave  the  shaman  the  best 
seac  in  the  house,  set  before  him  tlie  daintiest 
viands,  and  presented  him  with  valuable  gifts  ;  in- 
deed, sometimes  they  even  paid  tribute  to  him ;  and 
his  opinion  and  advice  were  always  highly  esteemed. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Ugro-r  innish  priest 
wore  a  special  sacrificial  robe.  It  is  known  that 
he  had  to  wash  before  every  service,  and  to  put  on 
a  new,  or  at  least  a  perfectly  clean  and,  if  possible, 
white  robe.  Fasting  before  the  sacrifice  may  also 
have  been  customary.  Women,  as  a  rule,  could 
not  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  service,  and  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  priestly  office. 

LiTERATURB.— M.  A.  Gastrin,  Nordiache  Reisen  und  Forach- 
ungen,  i.-v.,  Petro^rrad,  lSo3-t)2;  J.  Krohn,  Suomen  sumtn 
pakanuilinen  jumaian  palvelug,  Helsin^fors,  1394  :  U.  Holm- 
berg,  PentialaUUn  unkonto,  Tg?terejnisst>n  itskonto,  Lappa- 
laist^n  uskonto,  Porvoo,  1914-15 ;  K.  Krohn,  Suojnalai^iten 
rutwjen  unkunto,  do.  1916.  UNO  HoLMBERG. 
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-.See  Metho- 


PRIMOGENITURE.— See  First-born,  In- 
heritance. 

PRINCIPLE.— I.    Philosophical.— The    word 

'  princii)le,'  reproducing  the  Latin  jorincipiMnr,  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  philosophical  term  dpx^- 
This  term  designated  two  very  ditlerent  kinds  of 
facts — principles  of  knowledge  and  principles  of 
reality  (of.  Aristotle,  Met.  995''7).  This  double 
application  of  the  term  runs  through  English  philo- 
sophical literature.  Not  only  the  axioms  of  logic 
—  e.g.,  the  Law  of  Contradiction  —  to  which 
Aristotle  refers  in  the  passage  cited,  but  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  any  body  of  doctrine  are  called 
its  principles  (cf.  the  title  of  the  work  Principles 
of  Mathematics,  by  B.  Russell).  Sometimes  by  a 
redundancy  of  expression  these  are  called  '  lirst 
principles' — e.g.,  in  Herbert  Spencer's  work  uf  that 
name. 

Again,  anything  fundamental  in  the  nature  of 
things  may  be  called  a  principle.  Thus,  when  T.  H. 
Green  talks  of  '  the  spiritual  principle  in  nature,' 
or  B.  Jowett,  translating  Plato  (Dialogued,  Oxford, 
1875,  iv.  2'29),  mentions  '  a  princijile  which  is  above 
sensation,'  they  refer  to  a  real  existent. 

A  principle  in  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  reality 
may  be  conceived  of  either  as  a  cause  or  as  a  consli  tii- 
ent.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  tliat  water  is  the 
principle  of  all  things  in  the  philosophy  of  Thales. 
But,  even  wlien  a  principle  is  conceived  of  as  a 
constituent,  other  things  are  usually  supposed  to 
be  in  some  way  causally  dependent  on  it. 

To  be  fundamental  is  the  es.sential  notion  of  a 

frineiple,  of  whatever  sort  that  be.  If  we  ask, 
low  fundamental  ?,  the  answer  is.  Logically  ;  the 
principle  is  that  which  comes  first  in  the  order  of 
explanation,  whether  we  are  explaining  the  nature 
of  a  demonstration  or  the  nature  of  a  concrete  fact. 
Thus,  if  the  principle  of  the  universe  is  spiritual, 
it  is  the  existence  of  spirit  that  explains  all  other 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prin<:i[iles  of 
morality  are  the  truths  alx>ut  moral  relations  on 
which  depend  all  our  explanations  of  particular 
moral  pheiioiiiena  (cf.  T.  Fowler,  The  Princi/ilcs 
if  Morals). 

2.  Popular. — 'Principle'  has  various  popular 
Hignifications  which  are  directly  derivative  from 
the  different  philosophical  uses  of  the  term. 

(1)  We  constantly  speak  of  the  'poisonous 
principle'  or  'bitter  principle'  in  suhstaiiccH, 
mcanin);  by  that  something  concrete  which  is  the 
source  or  origin  of  the  dehnito  character  which 
tlie»e  things  possess.  These  are  not  far  removed 
from  such  more  philosophical  expressions  as  the 
'vital  principle'  or  the  'spiritual  principle  in 
nature. 


(2)  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  talk  about  the 
'  principle '  of  the  steam-engine  or  of  the  electric 
motor,  we  mean  the  truth  which  gives  the  explana- 
tion of  their  working.  Principle  is  here  the  formal 
and  not  tlie  material  cause  of  a  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  while  in  this  case  principle  means  a  scientitic 
premiss  for  logical  explanation,  the  use  of  the  term 
is  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  which  it  has 
in  the  previous  instance.  By  a  principle  is  here 
meant  the  ultimate  and  simple  truth  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  our  explanation.  Again,  the 
fact  expressed  in  our  ultimate  premiss  is  held  to  be 
the  actual  cause  of  the  phenomena  explained. 

(3)  Principles  of  conduct  stand  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  They  are  generalized  rules  of 
good  conduct  which  form  the  logical  starting-|ioint 
when  we  deliberate  upon  the  Tightness  and  wTong- 
ness  of  a  particular  action.  A  '  man  of  principle  ' 
(cf.  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  speech  iv.)  is  one  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  by  the  agreement  of  his  pro- 
jected acts  with  the  general  laws  of  moral  action. 
By  a  '  man  of  good  principle '  we  mean  little  moie, 
for  it  is  assumed  that,  when  a  man  regulates  his 
conduct  by  testing  its  agreement  with  general 
maxims,  he  employs  maxims  which  are  morally 
excellent.  A  '  man  of  no  principle '  is  one  whose 
conduct  is  not  regulated  by  being  compared  by  him 
^vith  a  moral  law.  Regard  for  principle  in  politics 
is  strictly  analogous  to  what  it  is  in  the  case  of 
morals.  It  means  the  regulation  of  action  by 
noting  its  agreement  with  a  general  rule  which 
has  been  established  as  a  law  of  social  well-being, 
without  taking  into  account  the  immediate  advant- 
ages which  the  infringement  of  that  rule  might 
bring. 

LiTKRATi'iiK.— T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Oxford, 
1SS3 ;  H.  Driesch,  2'he  UUt.  anil  Theory  of  Vitalitim,  London, 
1913;  B.  Russell,  Principles  of  Matheninlics,  do.  1903;  T. 
Fowler,  The  Principles  of  Morals,  Oxford,  1S86-S7. 

G.  K.  T.  Boss. 

PRISCILLIANISM.— The  Priscillianists  or 
I'riseillians  were  a  heretical  sect  charged  with 
Manicha?an  and  Gnostic  opinions,  which  made  its 
appearance  under  this  name  in  Spain  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.,  and,  after  exercising  consider- 
able intluence  in  S.  W.  Europe,  was  confined  within 
ever  narrower  limits  until  it  disappeared  after  a 
history  of  about  two  centuries. 

The  sect  took  its  name  from  Priscillian,  its 
reputed  founder,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  is  Justly  made  responsible  lor  the  views  which 
were  held  by  his  followers.  The  conditions  of  this 
problem  have  been  altered  since  the  discovery  in 
1885  and  the  publication  by  G.  Schepss  of  the 
extant  works  of  Priscillian.  The  other  primary 
authorities  are  very  scanty  (a  letter  of  Ambrose,  i\ 
notice  in  Jerome,  and  a  reference  in  Pacatns),  but 
they  support  rather  than  contradict  the  evidence 
to  be  drawn  from  Priscillian  himself,  by  which  the 
witness  of  secondary  authorities  must  he  con- 
trolleil. 

Priscillian  was  a  layman  of  gooil  family,  of  fair 
education,  iiiid  of  considerable  wealth,  born  proh- 
ably  at  Merida,  in  Lusitania,  sh(Utly  before  the 
middle  of  the  4tli  century.  He  was  attracted  by 
that  wide-spread  movement  of  thought  whioli 
found  approval  and  safety  when  it  went  to  the 
extreme  of  inonasticism,  but  was  cxpo8e<l  to  the 
dangerous  hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  aniliorities 
when  it  gave  itself  to  the  cultivation  uf  piety  and 
an  auHlcro  life  ajiart  from  ami  not  without  criti- 
cism of  the  (illiccs  and  oHicers  of  the  Cliurih.  S.W. 
Kurope  had  many  groups  of  aseetirally  ilisposed 
Christians,  known  in  some  quarlerH  as  '  Ab- 
stinentes,'  who  nourished  their  faith  not  only  on 
the  canonical  Scriptures  but  also  on  '  ajiocrvphal ' 
writings,  sik'Ii  as  the  Arts  of  Anrlrnr,  if  'Vlmmas, 
and  if.liihii.     In  (hesc  it  is  proluihle  that  Manicli- 
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fean  ideas  and  ascetic  practices  found  a  common 
root  (see  Babiit,  Prisculien  et  Priscillianisme,  p. 
231  ff.).  One  of  the  earliest  works  of  Priscillian, 
the  Nonaginta  Canones  in  Pauli  Epistolas,  a  series 
of  contents-headings  prefixed  to  groups  of  cognate 
sections  of  the  Epistles,  shows  him  in  general 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  emphasizing  those 
elements  in  St.  Paul  which  look  towards  dualism 
and  asceticism  (canons  33  and  57),  the  '  carnal ' 
character  of  the  Law  (can.  77),  and  the  virtue 
of  'beata  voluntaria  paupertas'  (can.  37).  The 
first  tendency  of  the  movement  was  schismatic 
rather  than  heretical,  and  the  fact  that  it  captured 
.several  of  the  Spanish  bishops — e.g.,  Salvianus  and 
Instantius — alarmed  Idacius,  bishop  of  Merida, 
who,  after  consulting  Pope  Damasus  on  the  matter, 
summoned  a  synod  at  Saragossa  for  its  considera- 
tion (A.D.  380).'  No  individuals  were  condemned 
by  this  synod,  nor  do  its  decisions  and  anathemas 
contemplate  errors  in  doctrine  of  any  kind  ;  they 
are  concerned  with  practical  matters  such  as  fast- 
ing, the  use  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  frequenting 
of  conventicles.  Priscillian  took  up  the  challenge 
thrown  down  by  this  synod,  and,  by  accepting  the 
bishopric  of  Avila,  at  once  put  himself  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement,  and  entered  the  lists 
against  Idacius.  Idacius  proceeded  to  obtain  from 
the  emperor  Gratian  a  rescript  condemning  in 
general  terms  '  pseudo-episcopos  et  Manichseos,' 
and  authorizing  the  expulsion  of  all  heretics  from 
Spain.  This  he  then  applied  to  Priscillian  in  a 
circular  to  other  bishops  in  Spain,  and  also  in  a  letter 
to  Ambrose.  Through  the  latter  an  unfavourable 
reception  was  provided  for  Priscillian  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  in  company  with  the  bishops 
Salvianus  and  Instantius  '  cum  uxoribus,'  to  lay 
their  case  before  Damasus  and  Ambrose  in  turn. 
His  Liber  ad  Damasum  contains  his  apology,  in 
which  he  repudiates  every  kind  of  heresy,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Manichieans.  Damasus 
probably  refused  to  interfere,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
emperor  met  with  better  success  :  the  rescript  was 
cancelled,  and  Priscillian  returned  to  his  diocese 
in  peace  (382). 

The  next  two  years  formed  a  period  of  great 
and  successful  activity  for  Priscillian.  Most  of 
his  tracts  (iv.-ix.)  were  now  produced,  and  the 
important  de  Fids  et  ApocryphU,  in  which  the 
note  of  independence  is  distinctly  heard. 

The  quotations  made  by  Priscillian  supply  valuable  evidence 
as  to  the  pre-Hieronymian  text  ot  the  Latin  Bible.  'Letexte 
biblique  de  Priscillien  pr6sente  tous  les  caract^res  des  textes 
"italiens":  il  eemble  former  la  transition  entre  ces  textes  du 
ive  si^cle  et  leur  rejeton,  le  texte  **  africain  de  basse  6poque  " 
que  nous  retrouvons  regnant  &  la  fin  du  ve  sifecle  dans  I'einpire 
des  Vandales '  (S.  Berger,  Hist,  de  la  Vuhjate,  Paris,  1S93,  p.  8). 
The  *  comma  johanneum'  (1  Jn  57)  has  what  is  probably  its 
earliest  witness  in  Priscillian,  tract,  i.  (ed.  Schepss,  p.  G).  The 
Canons  of  Priscillian,  often  under  the  name  of  Peregrinus,  and 
possibly  modified  in  some  respects  by  him,  had  a  considerable 
vogue  for  several  centuries  in  Provence  and  Spain  (see  Berger, 
p.  26fl.). 

The  progress  of  the  sect  may  be  described  in 
Babut's  words  : 

*  The  government  supported  them,  their  adversary  Ithacius 
was  in  flight,  their  influence  was  extending.  The  triumph  of 
the  spiritual  and  ascetic  reform  might  well  appear  to  them 
assured '  (p.  167). 

The  swift  disaster  which  overtook  Priscillian 
and  the  whole  movement  was  closely  connected 
with  the  successful  revolt  of  Maximus  and  the  fall 
and  death  of  Gratian.  Ithacius  (bishop  of  Osson- 
oba)  had  fled  to  Treves,  and  there  claimed  the 
assistance  of  Maximus  in  suppressing  the  '  Man- 
ichsean '  heresy  in  Spain.  Maximus  seized  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  credit  for  orthodoxy. 
There  was  another  possible  motive  in  the  wealth 
of  the  '  heretics,'  reputed  to  be  very  great.  The 
first  step  was  to  summon  a  synod  at   Bordeaux, 

1  See  Mansi,  Sacrontm  Conciliortt-m  Collectio,  iii.  635 ;  PriS' 
cilliani,  ed.  Schepss,  p.  35  :  '  nemo  e  nostris  reus  factus  tenetur, 
nemo  accusatus ' ;  Sulp.  Sev.  Chron.  ii.  47.  1. 
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before  which  Priscillian  and  Instantius  were  ar- 
raigned as  prisoners.  To  the  charge  of  heresy  wa.s 
added  that  of  gross  immorality  and  the  practice  of 
magic.  According  to  Sulpicius,  who  is  probably 
following  the  Apology  of  Ithacius,  Priscillian 
refused  to  plead,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor. 
Condemned  by  the  synod,  the  accused  were  trans- 
ferred to  Treves.  There  Priscillian,  though  still  a 
bishop,  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  confessions 
so  extorted  from  him  were  sufficient  to  condemn 
him  then  and  ever  since.  Ambrose  happened  to 
be  in  Treves  on  an  embassy  at  the  time,  and  was 
so  indignant  at  the  spectacle  of  bishops  demanding 
the  death  of  another  bishop  that  he  refused  to 
communicate  with  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  and  was 
dismissed  from  Treves  in  consequence  (Ambrose, 
Ep.  xxiv.  12).  Having  received  from  Maximus 
permission  to  proceed  to  a  capital  sentence,  Evodius 
the  prefect  ordered  Priscillian  and  his  companions 
to  be  beheaded,  and  thus  they  perished — Priscillian, 
two  of  the  clergy,  Armenius  and  Felicissimus, 
Latronianus,  a  poet,  and  Euchrocia,  the  widow  of 
Delphidius,  the  first  heretics  to  be  sent  to  the 
scaffold  by  the  Church. 

The  execution  of  Priscillian  was  followed  first  by 
a  reaction  and  then  by  a  counter-reaction.  The 
horror  which  was  felt  throughout  the  Church  was 
marked  by  the  indignant  protests  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  the  excommunication  by  a  Spanish  synod 
of  Ithacius,  the  forced  resignation  of  his  bishopric 
by  Idacius,  and  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced 
upon  both  bishops  by  Theodosius.  On  the  other 
hand,  Latinius  Pacatus  pronounced  a  panegyric  on 
the  victims  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  ;  their 
remains  were  removed  with  all  honour  to  Spain, 
and  their  names  were  inscribed  on  many  sacra- 
mental lists  there  as  martyrs.  In  Galicia  the 
clergy  and  the  people  were  almost  wholly  adherent 
to  the  movement. 

Of  the  counter-reaction  which  followed  we  have 
jio  satisfactory  record,  beyond  that  which  is  in- 
directly given  in  the  accounts  of  Priscillian  and 
his  followers  which  were  circulated  by  Orosius  and 
Turribius,  and  the  judgment,  probably  based  on 
Orosius,  which  was  passed  by  Augustine.  Councils 
held  at  Toledo  (400  and  447)  and  at  Braga  (448  and 
563)  successively  dealt  with  the  Priscillianists. 
After  the  latter  date  they  disappear.  Isolated  and 
per-secuted,  it  is  likely  that  they  fell  into  heresy  of 
the  Maniclisean  or  Gnostic  type,  but  the  evidence 
on  which  the  movement  in  its  early  stage  is  labelled 
with  either  of  these  names  is  precarious.  Much 
turns  on  the  authenticity  of  a  quotation  from 
Priscillian  given  by  Orosius  (Commonitorium,  2 
[CSEL  xviii.  153]).  Its  genuineness  has  been  taken 
for  granted  by  most  ^vriters,  and  is  maintained  by 
Kiinstle  and  Lezius  ;  but  the  searching  criticism  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  by  Babut  (p.  279 ff.) 
lays  it  under  serious  suspicion.  All  the  other 
evidence  points  in  the  other  direction — the  silence 
of  the  synod  of  Saragossa,  the  express  and  repeated 
statements  of  Priscillian  himself,  the  cautious 
judgment  of  Jerome,  the  protest  of  Ambrose,  and 
the  championship  of  St.  Martin.  The  case  was 
soon  found  to  be  weak,  and  the  evidence  of  Pris- 
cillian himself  turned  against  him  by  the  assertion 
that  he  held  and  taught  the  duty  of  perjuring  one- 
self in  order  to  conceal  dangerous  views.  This 
Augustine  believed  of  him  on  the  authority  of 
Dictinnius,  which  is  the  authority  of  one  who, 
liaving  left  the  Priscillians  and  been  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  was  seeking  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  conversion. 

Literature. — i.  SOURCES. — Pri&ciUiani  qrue  gitpersunt,  ed- 
G.  Schepss  (CSEL  xviii.),  Vienna,  18S9  ;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  111.  121 ; 
Sulpicius  Sevenis,  Chronica,  ii.  46-51  (see  J.  Bernays,  Die 
Chronih  des  Sidfyicius  Severus,  Berlin,  1S61) ;  Orosius,  Com- 
monitorium {CSEL  xviii.). 

ii.  CulTICISil.—G.   Schepss,   Priscillian,  Wiirzburg,  1886; 
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A.  Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT  xxxv.  [18921  1-S4 ;  F.  Paret,  Friscil- 
iian.  tin  Ii<-Jvnnator  de^  L  JahrhunderU,  Wiirzburcr,  1891; 
F.  Lezios,  ill  PRE^,  s.v.  ;  K.  Kunstle,  Eine  BMiothek 
der  SymboU  (' Forschungen  zur  christl.  Lit.,'  I.  iv.),  Mainz, 
1900 ;  E.  C.  Babut,  PrUciUim  ci  te  PriscUlianisme  (Bibt.  de 
lEcole  des  hauUs  itxidts,  clxut.),  Paris,  1909. 

C.  A,  Scott. 

PRISONS. — The  one  essential  quality  of  every 
prison,  ancient,  niedioeval,  and  modern,  for  untried 
and  for  convicted  prisoners,  for  those  confined  for 
a  fixed  period  or  for  life,  a  dungeon  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  a  modem  establishment  conducted  on  the 
most  humane  and  enlightened  principles,  is  that  it 
is  a  place  of  detention,  where  the  inmates  are 
deprived  of  that  personal  liberty  and  volition 
which  men  and  women,  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
have  risked  life  itself,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to 
secure. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  obvious  fact  is 
generally  ignored  even  by  experts.  Edmund  F. 
du  Cane,  chairman  of  the  Prison  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  an  eminent  authority  on 
prison  history  and  management,  wrote  in  a  de- 
scription of  Elmira  Keformatory  in  New  York 
State : 

'Tbe  prisoners  enjoy  a  luxurious  dietary,  and  many  indul- 
(jences  are  granted  to  induce  them  to  work,  so  that  the  penal 
element  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  entirely  absent. 
If  du  Cane  hail  opened  the  prison  doors,  he  would 
have  found  that  a  cage  is  a  cage,  altliough  the 
bars  are  gilded  ;  not  one  inmate  of  luxurious 
Elmira,  however  miserable  his  circumstances 
outside,  would  have  remained.  To  be  under 
ocular  inspection  every  hour  of  every  day  (door- 
knockers are  unknown,  but  there  are  peep-holes  in 
every  cell  door)  ;  to  be  compelled,  in  strict  obedi- 
ence to  printed  rules  and  verbal  orders  and  on  pain 
of  punishment,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  to  rise  up  and  sit  down,  to  eat, 
sleep,  speak,  listen,  work,  walk,  read,  write,  and 
receive  letters  and  visits,  even  from  wife  and 
children,  at  the  will  of  another — such  treatment, 
if  long  continued,  permanently  unfits  a  human 
being  for  membershi])  of  a  free  community ;  and 
all  this  in  the  most  depressing  snrrounaings — 
eating,  day  after  day,  the  same  kind  of  food, 
wearing  the  same  clothes,  seeing  the  same  otticial 
or  degraded  people,  and  doing,  without  substantial 
remuneration  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  same 
uninteresting  tasks.  It  is  more  than  difficult,  it  is 
impossible,  for  a  free  man  to  realize  what  it  means 
to  he  distinguished  not  by  a  name  but  by  a 
number  ;  to  be  lost  to  the  outside  world,  and  its 
news  and  activities,  nature's  sights  and  sounds 
excluded  with  perverse  ingenuity  ;  to  be  dejirived 
of  all  social  intercourse  or  family  life,  receiving  no 
acts  of  kindness  and  unable  to  do  any. 

.\  convict  (the  kind  of  man  that  the  newspapers,  the  novel- 
ists, and  the  play  wriijhts  make  copy  of  as  '  a  hardened  rutlian  ') 
hurst  into  tears  whiMi  a  primin  visitor  suddenly  Khook  hands 
with  him.  '  I  hetr  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  '  but  nobody 
has  shaken  hands  with  me  for  t*-*n  years.' 
With  initiative,  self-respect,  and  self-reliance 
diminishing  day  by  day,  no  wonder  there  come 
the  prison  look,  sullen,  apathetic,  or  furtive,  like 
a  hunted  aniiiiiil,  and  tiie  jirison  manner,  half 
abject  and  half  defiant;  no  wonder  that  the 
released  prisoner  finds  himself  unfit  to  work,  if 
indeed  he  can  got  anybody  to  employ  him.  l)is- 
qnalified  for  re-absorption  in  the  coniiiiunit.y,  a 
useless  machine,  and  a  social  alien,  he  turns  to 
drink  and  vice  to  drown  and  divert  his  misery, 
and  drifts  through  crime  back  again  into  prison. 

John  Howard's  Stntc  iif  /'ri.iimj)  in  Ktiijhnnl  nnd 
Wnltii,  with  iin  Arcuunt  nf  some  foreign  Prison)! 
and  Hospilnla  was  published  at  Warringtim  in 
1777,  but  until  early  in  the  lOlh  cent,  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  and  the  piiiiisliment  of  criiiK-  by 
Church  and  Stale  had  Hcarcely  a  point  of  (ontact 
with  Christianity  or  civili^cation  ;  it  was  not  cvcm 
coniiigtenl  with  the  instincts  of  ordinary  humanity. 


The  sentence  pronounced  in  1630  upon  Archbishop  Leighton's 
father,  a  physician  and  divine,  for  writing  against  Prelacy  in 
terms  no  more  extravagant  and  not  less  honest  than  those 
employed  by  his  accusers  against  Presbyterj',  was  an  extreme 
instance,  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  It  ran  as  follows :  (1)  to 
be  twice  publicly  whipped,  (2)  to  be  pilloried  in  Cheapside,  (3) 
to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  (4)  to  have  the  nose  slit.  (5)  to  have  both 
cheeks  branded  with  the  letters  'S.S.'  ('Sower  of  Sedition'), 
(6)  to  pay  £10,000,  and  (7)  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

How  long  old  ideas  survive  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Children  Act  of  190S.  By  sections  102  and  103  of 
that  gieat  statute  it  is  solemnly  enacted  that,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  no  child  (a  child  is 
defined  as  a  person  under  the  age  of  14  years) 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  sent  to  penal  servitude 
or  the  gallows.  England  obtained  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  in  1907.  But  in  Scotland,  while 
a  question  of  property  of  trilling  value,  tried  in 
the  civil  courts,  may  be  the  subject  of  two,  in 
some  cases  three,  appeals,  there  is  as  j'et,  except 
in  a  case  of  conviction  for  habitual  criminality,  no 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  disposing,  in 
the  criminal  courts,  of  a  citizen's  life  or  liberty. 

For  the  system,  the  trail  of  which  still  impedes 
prison  reform,  a  false  theological  view  was  partly 
responsible,  along  with  an  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  liberty.  Lunacy  and 
criminality  were  looked  upon  as  works  of  the 
devil,  to  be  exorcized  by  death,  starvation,  fetters, 
or  the  lash.  That  the  State,  by  its  own  shameful 
neglect  and  its  iniquitous  laws,  was  itself  largely 
responsible,  along  with  the  cynical  indifi'erence  of 
the  community,  for  both  crime  and  lunacy  was  an 
idea  as  new  as  that  insanitary  conditions,  per- 
mitted by  the  State,  were  the  chief  cause  of 
disease.  Original  sin  was  an  easy  exjdanation  of 
all  abnormal  conduct.  So  thought  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squeers  in  Nicholas  Nifkleby. 

'"That  young  Pitcher  h.a8  had  a  fever."  "No,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Squeers,  "  damn  that  boy,  he's  always  at  something  of  that 
sort."  "  Never  was  such  a  boy  I  do  believe."  said  Mrs.  Squeers, 
"  whatever  he  has  is  always  catching  too.  I  say  it's  obstinacy, 
and  nothing  shall  ever  convince  me  that  it  isn't.  I'd  beat  it 
out  of  hiiir"(ch.  vii.). 

Neither  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  nor  the  argu- 
ments of  Jeremy  Bentham,  neither  the  disclosures 
of  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  nor  the  eloqueni'e  of  Samuel  Komilly  had 
much  practical  eH'ect  till  the  reform  of  Parliament 
in  1832.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent.  Acts 
were  passed  abolishing  gaol  fees,  ordering  the 
ajipointment  of  chaplains,  the  erection  of  sanitary 
jirison  buildings,  the  classification  of  prisoners,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  appointment  of 
female  warders  for  female  prisoners.  Yet,  writing 
in  1812,  James  Neild,  who  followed  in  Howard's 
footsteps,  said  : 

"The  great  reformation  produced  by  Howard  was  merely 
temporary.  .  .  .  Prisons  are  relapsing  into  their  former  horrid 
state  of  privation,  fllthiness,  severity'  and  neglect'  (Staff  o/ the 
Prisoners  in  England,  Scotland  an^  Wales,  London,  1812). 

The  movements  for  the  amendment  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  and  the  reform  of  prisons  dated  from  the 
Aniericiin  and  French  Ki'volulions  ;  and  they  were 
both  (^Diinected  with  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas 
and  inslitutiouB. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  human 
interest,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  presents 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
i|Uestion,  unless  it  be  the  labour  question,  the 
liiiusing  of  the  people,  or  the  liquor  riucstion,  with 
all  of  which  the  subject  of  crime  is  vitally  con- 
nected. Unfortunately,  most  critics  of  present 
methiids  are  purely  destructive.  Some  ignore  the 
responsibility  of  (he  community,  and  others  seem 
blind  (o  (111!  large  share  jilaycd  by  poverty  and 
uneiiiphiymcnt,  drink,  gambling,  and  vice  in  the 
product  iim  of  crime.  The  index  lodu  Vawch  Pv/nish- 
iHcnl  iinil  I'ni'rntion  of  Crinu;  (London,  18S5)  does 
not  contain  the  word  'pov(>rly'  or  the  word 
'drink';  and  J.   Devon's  original  and  interesting 
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study,  The  Criminal  and  the  Community  (London, 
1912),  breathes  a  spirit  of  despair.  The  subject 
has  been  canvassed  at  national  and  international 
congresses  ;  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has 
been  considered  by  Government  Commissions, 
royal  and  departmental,  whose  reports  have  re- 
sulted in  a  large  number  of  valuable  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  prison  regulations,  each  one  ad- 
vancing more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  as  human  beings,  and  not 
as  things.  Under  these  statutes  and  regulations 
the  penal  side  of  prison  life  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  reformative  side  increased,  not,  as  some- 
times ignorantly  asserted,  to  gratify  a  sentimental 
humanitarianism,  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  outside  and  inside  the  prison.  Re- 
formation is  cheap  at  an}'  price.  It  is  a  moderate 
estimate  that  a  thief  costs  the  community  £150  a 
year,  while  at  liberty.  It  is  significant  that  in 
no  single  instance  has  there  been  any  return  to 
former  less  humane  methods.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  Montesquieu  wrote : 

*  As  freedom  advances,  the  severity  of  the  penal  law  decreases ' 
{Esprit  des  lois,  Paris,  1S33,  bk.  vi.  eh.  ix.). 
While  prisons  should  not  be  beds  of  roses,  neither 
should  they  be  torture-chambers. 

Experts  have  written  on  prisons  and  prison 
reform  in  every  European  language.  Ex-convicts 
have  described  their  experiences,  with  little  value 
for  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  including  aristocrats 
like  Lord  William  NevUl,  members  of  parliament 
like  Michael  Davitt,  financiers  like  Jabez  Balfour, 
ladies  of  fashion  like  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  literary 
men  like  Oscar  Wilde.  No  subject  is  more  in 
favour  with  the  novel  \vriter ;  it  is  staged  by  the 
playwright  and  discussed  on  the  platform,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  press.  Too  often  the  case  for 
reform  is  prejudiced  by  gross  exaggeration.  As  in 
Oscar  WUde's  powerful  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 
(London,  1898),  pictures  are  drawn  which  depend 
for  their  point  on  hardships  and  cruelties  no  longer 
anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  of  little  practical 
benefit  to  denounce  present-day  administrators. 
The  question  is  one  of  system  ;  it  can  be  solved 
only  by  experiment  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a 
prolonged  period  ;  and  such  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  by  governments,  by  communities,  and 
by  individuals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  many  European  countries.  Happily 
for  the  future,  many  prison  problems  will  solve 
themselves,  by  the  diminution  and  ultimate  dis- 
appearance of  persons  requiring  penal  treatment, 
through  the  gradual  removal  of  the  chief  causes  of 
crime,  namely,  (a)  unemployment  and  irregular 
employment,  with  attendant  idleness,  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  lack  of  energy,  and  starvation  ; 
(6)  drunkenness,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  poverty 
and  crime,  and  likewise  one  of  their  most  common 
and  dehumanizing  concomitants  and  efTects  ;  and 
(c)  the  failure  to  seclude  the  mentally  deficient, 
the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  habitual  criminal, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  a  degenerate 
race.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  greater 
portion  of  crime  in  this  country  is  due  to  economic, 
rather  than  to  directly  moral,  causes. 

I.  Past  and  present-day  prisons.— Vo-wn 
to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the  time-honoured 
methods  of  dealing  with  criminals  made  the  ques- 
tion of  prisons  and  prison-management  of  small 
practical  importance.  Prisons  were  places  in 
which  the  accused  awaited  trial  and  the  condemned 
awaited  execution.  The  old  plan  of  getting  rid  of 
crime  was  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  modern  endeavour  to  reform  him 
and  to  prevent  crime  by  stopping  the  manufacture 
of  criminals.  This  is  obvious  from  a  bai-e  enumera- 
tion of  the  methods  formerly  in  use :  («)  capital 
punishment,  (6)   mutilation,  (c)   flogging,  {d)    the 


pillory,  tlie  stocks,  and  branding,  (e)  compensation 
payable  to  the  injured  or  fines  payable  to  the 
State,  and  (/)  compulsory  exile.  Under  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  also  among  the  Saxons 
and  Germans,  the  chief  and  usual  punishment  of 
crime  consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  injured.  For  tliis  rational  procedure 
the  feudal  barons  and  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  substituted  imprisonment,  torture,  mutila- 
tion, and  death. 

By  degrees,  partly  through  the  writings  of  men 
like  Cesare  Beccaria  in  Italy  and  Jeremy  Bentham 
in  England,  partly  because  a  greater  value  came  to 
be  put  on  human  life,  and  partly  througli  the 
necessities  of  colonization,  while  the  judges  con- 
tinued to  pass  capital  sentences  for  trifling  as  well 
as  seripus  oflences,  the  executive,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  oft'enders,  frequently  remitted  the 
extreme  penalty.  People  may  be  better  than  their 
creed  ;  and  legislators  and  administrators  have 
often  been  more  humane  than  the  laws  which  they 
enacted  and  executed. 

These  causes  led  to  the  system  of  transportation, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  li. 
Criminals  whose  death-sentences  were  commuted 
were  sent  to  the  American  colonies,  along  with 
those  who  were  directly  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion. 

The  old  system,  thus  modified  by  transportation, 
continued  till  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  in 
1776,  when  ships,  called  '  hulks,'  were  established 
for  convicts  in  the  Thames,  and  at  Portsmouth 
and  Chatham.  The  first  hulk  was  opened  in  1778, 
and  the  system  was  not  finally  abandoned  till 
1857.  Concurrently  with  the  hulks  a  fresh  field 
for  transportation  was  found,  in  1787,  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  In  1834,  4920  convicts  were 
transported  to  W.  Australia.  The  system  of 
transportation  continued  till  1867,  when  the  last 
batch  of  convicts  sent  to  any  British  colony  was 
prevented  by  the  colonists  from  landing  in  W. 
Australia.  Both  systems,  transportation  and  the 
hulks,  were  attended  with  misery,  cruelty,  dis- 
ease, and  loss  of  life,  avoidable  and  unavoidable. 
In  the  hulks  '  the  inmates  were  herded  together  in 
unchecked  association.'  Vice,  profaneness,  and  de- 
moralization prevailed  (du  Cane,  Chambers's  Ency- 
clopedia, s.v.  'Prisons,'  viii.  418).  It  appears  that 
about  a  fourth  of  the  deaths  in  the  hulks  were  due 
to  a  deadly,  but  preventable,  malady  called  '  hulk 
fever.'  Transportation  was  condemned  in  a  Govern- 
ment report  of  1838  in  these  terms  : 

*  The  system  of  transportation  is  unequal,  without  terrors  to 
the  criminal  class,  corruptinff  to  both  convict  and  colonist,  and 
very  expensive  '  (quoted  by  du  Cane,  The  Punishment  and  Pre- 
vention of  Crime,  London,  1886,  p.  139). 

Yet,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  emigration  for 
those  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  many  transported  convicts,  in 
new  surroundings,  away  from  old  companions  and 
temptations,  and  freed  from  poverty  and  idleness, 
became  industrious  and  respectable  citizens,  and 
that  some  of  their  descendants  overseas  now  occupy 
responsible  positions  in  Church  and  State. 

"The  next  phase,  concurrent  for  a  time  with  the 
maintenance  of  transportation  and  the  hulks,  was 
the  cellular  prison  and  convict  settlement,  with 
the  accompaniment  either  of  solitary  confinement 
by  night  and  day  or  of  solitary  confinement  by 
night  and  association  at  work  and  at  meals  during 
the  day,  but  in  both  cases  with  silence  by  day  and 
by  night.  It  is  doubtful  whether  England,  Italy, 
or  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  the  origination  of  the  cellular  system, 
which  had  been  advocated  by  John  Howard  as 
early  as  1776,  always,  however,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  work,  instruction,  and  moral  and 
religious  influences. 
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The  cellular  system,  so  far  as  Involving  isolation 
at  night  and  continuous  silence  while  the  prisoners 
are  in  association,  still  remains  in  almost  universal 
use  in  all  European  countiies.  But  in  the  Unit(ed 
Kingdom  the  accompaniment  of  solitary  contine- 
nient  during  the  day,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
offences  committed  in  prison,  was  abandoned  in 
1S99  for  prisoners  with  short  sentences ;  it  has 
also  been  abandoned  in  Scotland  in  the  case  of 
convicts,  and  reduced  in  England  in  1910  to  one 
month.  So  far  as  the  present  buildings  and  sur- 
rounding ground  will  allow,  the  prisoners  work, 
eat,  and  exercise  in  association,  but  in  silence. 

I.  Kinds  of  modem  prisons. — The  various  kinds 
of  prisons  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
superseded  the  single  prison  of  the  past  may  be 
divided  into  seven  classes ;  but  it  is  not  meant 
that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  distinction,  so  far  as 
buildings  are  concerned. 

(a)  Local  prisons,  for  those  sentenced  to  not 
more  than  two  years'  confinement,  are  vested  in 
and  managed  by  three  bodies  of  Prison  Commis- 
sioners for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respect- 
ive!}', created  by  the  Act  of  1878.  There  had 
been  great  waste  of  money,  and  also,  except  in  a 
few  cases  of  exceptional  local  interest  and  intelli- 
gence, great  abuses,  due  to  want  of  any  uniform 
system  of  treatment,  to  inhumane  or  incompetent 
officials,  to  antiquated  and  inadequate  buildings, 
and  to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  small 
and  unnecessary  prisons.  The  differences  in  prison 
treatment  were  so  great  that  criminals  were  known 
to  select  for  their  operations  the  locality  of  the 
gaol  with  soft  beds,  generous  diet,  and  lax  rules. 
The  Prison  Commissioners  have  always  been 
hampered  by  want  of  funds  in  introducing  humane 
and  reformative  methods  ;  they  have  done  much 
to  minimize  the  disastrous  effects  of  prison  life, 
and  their  annual  reports  do  not  disguise  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  much  that  is  done,  and  much  that 
is  left  undone,  under  their  administration.  These 
reports  show  a  progressive  realization  of  the  com- 
patibility of  humane  and  reformative  treatment 
with  good  discipline. 

(6)  Convict  settlements,  for  prisoners  sentenced 
to  what  is  called  '  penal  servitude '  (first  introduced 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of 
1853),  that  is  to  say,  any  period  of  imprisonment 
from  three  vears  up  to  a  life  sentence.  There  are 
three  periods  in  a  convict's  sentence:  (1)  tlie  first 
month,  when  he  works  alone  in  his  cell,  (2)  the 
remainder  of  his  period  of  detention,  during  wliich 
he  works  in  association  with  other  convicts,  but  in 
silence,  and  (3)  the  balance  of  his  sentence,  when 
he  is  outside  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  liable  to  be  re- 
apprehended  if  he  fails  to  report  himself  or  breaks 
any  of  the  other  conditions  of  his  licence.  Penal 
servitude  involves  so  much  more  food  and  so  much 
more  open-air  work,  in  association  with  others  and 
not  in  solitary  confinement,  that  many  '  old  hands' 
prefer  asentence  of  three  years'  penal  servitude  (to 
oe  served  in  a  convict  settlement,  such  as  Dartmoor 
in  England,  where  the  convicts  are  employed  re- 
claiming ground  and  in  farm-work,  or  at  I'cterlicad 
in  Scotland,  where  they  quarry  granite  and  build 
a  harbour)  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  two  years  in 
an  ordinary  prison. 

Comparative  statistics  of  criminal  ofl'ences  and 
criminals  require  to  be  dealt  with  cautiously,  and 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  field,  "if  one 
age  or  one  country  is  to  bo  fairly  and  accurately 
compared  with  another.  The  comparison  l)ctween 
trnn«iM)rUition  and  the  hulks,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  penal  scrvitmlc,  on  the  other,  is  not  a  complete 
one  ;  but,  subject  to  all  iloductions,  it  is  encourag- 
ing that,  whereas  in  the  days  of  transi)ortatioM  ] 
there  were,  in  ln:)7  (when  tliu  population  of  | 
England  and   Wales  was  some  16,00(J,00()),  about  i 


50,000  convicts,  in  the  colonies  or  at  home  in  the 
hulks,  in  1869  the  total  number  of  convicts  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  was  only  11,660,  of 
whom  9900  were  men  and  1760  women.  This 
number  under  penal  servitude  was  reduced  in  1891 
to  4978  (4654  men  and  324  women),  and  in  1903  to 
2799  (2669  men  and  130  women).  Taking  local 
prisons  and  convict  settlements  together,  it  seems 
to  be  established  that  of  first  offenders  about 
three-fourths  never  return,  while  of  those  convicted 
for  the  third  time  about  three-fourths  re-appear  as 
prisoners  in  local  prisons  or  convict  settlements. 

(c)  Preventive  detention  prisons,  or  departments 
of  prisons,  established  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  of  1908  for  convicts  who  have  received 
a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  who  have  also 
been  proved  to  have  been  '  habitual  criminals '  at 
the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  engaged  in 
no  occupation  excejit  that  of  crime.  These  are  the 
'  recidivistes '  of  France,  the  '  revolvers '  of  the 
United  States.  The  period  of  preventive  detention, 
which  begins  when  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
ends,  instead  of  being  unlimited,  as  it  ought  to  be 
and  as  was  proposed  in  the  original  bill,  is  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  ten  years.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners  the  convict  may  have  to 
serve  the  full  period  of  preventive  detention  named 
in  the  sentence  or  he  may  be  liberated  at  any  time 
on  probation.  This  useful  Act  requires  amend- 
ment, because  the  '  old  hands,'  when  out  of  prison, 
even  while  truly  pursuing  a  life  of  crime,  take  care 
to  do  just  as  much  work  as  will  make  it  impossible 
to  convict  them,  under  the  definition  in  the  statute, 
of  being  'habitual  criminals.' 

(d)  Criminal  inebriate  prisons,  established  under 
the  Criminal  Inebriates  Act  of  1898,  to  which 
habitual  drunkards,  falling  into  crime,  may  be 
sent  for  lengthened  periods.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  short  sentences  usually  inflictetl  on  the 
habitual  drunkard  were  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  to  send  a  man  or  a  woman  to  gaol  for  a  day, 
a  week,  or  a  month  on,  say,  their  200tli  appear- 
ance is  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  legal  procedure. 
Such  short  sentences,  while  long  enough  to  re- 
habilitate the  drunkard  for  further  excess,  are  too 
short  to  aliord  any  ojjportunity  for  his  or  her  per- 
manent reform.  Hitherto  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment in  criminal  inebriate  prisons  as  a  reforming 
agency  have  been  disappointinji:.  Legislation  is 
wanted  to  enable  these  institutions  to  deal  with 
criminals  whose  ofl'ences  are  directly  connected 
with  drink,  but  whose  moral  sense  is  not  so  ob- 
literated as  to  make  reform  practically  impos.sihle. 
The  unreformable  habitual  drunkard  must  be  shut 
up  for  life. 

(e)  Criminal  lunatic  prisons,  where  prisoners 
convicted  of  crime,  who  were  in.sane  at  the  time 
the  oU'ence  was  committed,  or  when  they  were  tried, 
or  who  become  insane  in  prison,  are  confined 
'  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure.'  When  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Home  Ollice  or  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  an  inmate  may  be  transferred  to  an  onli- 
nary  lunatic  a-sylutn.  On  complete  recovery  from 
insanity,  he  may  be  handeil  over  to  his  relatives, 
under  ])roper  precautions  and  guarantees. 

(_/")  '  Borstal '  institutions,  I'stablished  under  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Actof  I'.IOS,  pt.  i.,  for  persons 
between  16  ami  23.  l)u  ("ane  says  that  most 
habitual  criminals  have  begun  their  malpractices 
before  20  years  of  age,  and  60  ])er  cent  under  16 
(see  art.  .Iuvknii.k  Ciiiminai.s). 

(7)  Reformatories  for  boys  ami  girls  under  16, 
convicted  of  crime,  to  bo  detained  for  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  live  years,  of  which  thi're  are 
38  in  England,  7  in  Scudand,  and  2  in  Ireland  (see 
art.  .JUVKNII.K  CltlMINAI.S), 

2.  Differences  between  the  prisons  of  the  past 
and  the  prisons  of  the  present  in  the  United  King- 
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dom. — (a)  Ownership  and  administration  of  prisons. 
— The  possession,  or  assumption,  of  judicial  powers, 
and  the  use  of  dungeons  attached  to  their  castles 
and  monasteries,  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  power  of  the  landed  classes,  titled  and  untitled, 
and  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After 
imprisonment  by  private  persons  was  rendered 
illegal,  there  came  the  system  of  small  prisons, 
which,  while  inadequately  inspected  by  Govern- 
ment ofiicials,  belonged  to,  and  were  maintained 
and  managed  by,  local  bodies.  In  1818,  in  59  of 
the  618  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom  women 
were  not  divided  from  men,  and  in  445  there  was 
no  work  of  any  kind  for  the  prisoners  to  do.  Some 
of  these  prisons  were  described  as  scenes  of  aban- 
doned wickedness.  In  1813  Mrs.  Fry,  on  her  first 
visit  to  Newgate,  found  300  women,  tried  and  un- 
tried, with  their  children,  crowded  together,  in  rags 
and  dirt,  and  with  nothing  but  the  floor,  without 
bedding,  to  sleep  on.  The  Act  of  1878  already 
referred  to,  which  vested  all  prisons  in  Prison  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  effected  large 
savings  in  cost  as  well  as  improvement  in  the 
buildings  and  treatment,  without  sacrificing  the 
benefit  of  local  inspection. 

(b)  Prison  management. — A  writer  (M.  F.  John- 
ston) in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  new  ser.,  Ixix. 
[1901]  560,  says : 

'  The  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  recent  years 
in  prison  manafrement  are  of  so  radical  a  nature  that  they 
practically  amount  to  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  offender. 
...  It  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  hardships  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  the  suffering  they  entail  do  not  act  as  a  cure.  They 
rather  tend  to  brutalise  the  subject,  and  serve  to  intensify  the 
anti-social  instincts  which  led  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  raise 
his  hand  against  his  fellow-men.' 

The  old  class  of  official  and  prison  administrator 
not  unnaturally,  in  view  of  his  training,  considered 
only  what  would  maintain  perfect  prison  discipline, 
and  was  not  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  while 
flogging  and  '  the  black  hole '  undoubtedly  crushed 
the  prisoner  into  sullen  and  revengeful  submission, 
these  methods  rendered  him  unfit,  on  release,  to 
be  re-absorbed  into  the  decent  part  of  the  com- 
munity. From  every  relaxation  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  old-tirae  official  has  prophesied  disasters, 
which  have  in  no  case  occurred.  He  did  so  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  use  of  '  the  black  hole ' 
should  cease,  with  the  crank  (denounced  by  Charles 
Keade  in  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend)  and  the 
treadmill ;  that  windows  should  be  increased  in 
size  and  dim  glass  removed  so  that  at  least  the 
sky,  if  not  the  earth,  might  be  visible ;  when  an 
etiort  was  made  to  substitute  for  oakum-picking 
interesting  and  educative  work  ;  when  flogging 
ceased,  except  for  mutiny  or  gross  violence  on 
warders,  and  then  only  when  authorized  by  a 
visiting  magistrate  or  a  Prison  Commissioner ; 
when  work  in  association  was  introduced ;  when 
libraries  were  started  ;  when,  instead  of  everything 
being  done  to  weaken  the  family  tie  (perhaps  the 
only  remaining  motive  for  reform),  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  have  their  children's  photographs  in 
their  cells  ;  when  a  little  bit  of  mirror,  to  promote 
tidiness,  was  fastened  into  the  walls  of  their  cells  ; 
when  it  was  proposed  to  lay  wooden  floors  over 
the  miserably  cold  cement  of  whicli  cell  floors  are 
constructed  ;  when  Swedish  drill  for  women  and 
ordinary  drill  for  men  were  introduced,  instead  of,  or 
in  supplement  to,  the  weary  pacing  round  a  circle  in 
the  prison-yard ;  when  work  in  the  fields  was  tried  in 
connexion  with  local  prisons ;  when  a  variety  of  food 
was  substituted  for  the  eternal '  skilly ' ;  when  good 
conduct  marks,  carrying  a  money  value,  were 
introduced ;  when  magic-lantern  lectures,  which 
have  been  found  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline,  were 
first  started.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  has,  in 
most  cases,  admitted  that  his  fears  were  unfounded  ; 
to  his  amazement  he  has  found  that  discipline  can 


be  maintained  better  by  the  stimulus  of  moderate 
rewards,  judiciously  given,  than  by  the  deterrence 
of  the  most  severe  punishment.  In  1868,  in  English 
prisons,  there  were  61,000  ordinary  punishments ; 
in  1884,  under  the  so-called  '  humanitarian ' 
methods,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  37,000 — a 
figure  which  has  been  since  steadily  reduced. 
Convicts  on  whom  the  terrors  of  the  lash  or  the 
dark  cell  produce  no  effect  will  stop  their  bad 
behaviour  if  they  know  that  perseverance  will 
deprive  them  of  the  magic-lantern  lecture  or  cut 
oil  the  right,  recently  conferred  upon  them,  of 
spending  a  small  portion  of  their  earnings  on 
margarine  or  confectionery.  The  old  class  of 
official  still  clings  to  the  stereotyped  prison  in 
or  near  towns  and  within  high  walls,  although  he 
has  to  admit  that  reformatories  for  juvenile  and 
Borstals  for  juvenile-adult  criminals,  not  to  speak 
of  such  startlingly  successful  experiments  as  George 
Montagu's  Little  Commonwealth  in  England,  are 
conducted  successfully  in  the  country,  without  high 
walls,  and  with  only  a  manageable  number  of 
attempts  to  escape. 

Prison  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  officials : 

(1)  Governor  and  matron. — Prison  rules  are 
uniform  all  over  the  country ;  but  the  humanity 
and  reasonableness  of  their  execution  depend  on 
the  head  of  the  prison  ;  the  executive  staff  take 
their  tone  from  him  or  her  more  than  from  the 
Prison  Commissioners  or  from  the  chaplain  or 
medical  officer.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  selection  of  governors  and  matrons.  Ad- 
mirable appointments  have  been  made  by  promo- 
tion from  tne  rank  of  warders  ;  in  other  cases  con- 
spicuous success  has  been  achieved  by  governors 
who  have  been  in  the  army  or  in  civil  life,  and  by 
matrons  who  have  had  experience  and  acquired 
fitness  in  other  employments,  such  as  nursing. 
The  modern  governor  and  matron  are  as  efficient 
in  the  routine  part  of  their  work,  and  they  are 
more  ready  to  make  allowances  for  special  weak- 
ness, mental  and  physical,  and  more  anxious  to 
secure  the  prisoners  a  fair  chance  for  well-doing 
after  their  release.  For  the  difficult  duties  of  a 
governor  or  matron  there  are  wanted  a  keen  intelli- 
gence, shrewd  judgment  of  character,  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  a  sympathetic  heart. 

(2)  Chaplain. — In  1814  the  legislature  made  the 
appointment  of  prison  chaplains  compulsory. 
Previously,  and  for  some  time  after  1814,  their 
chief  work  consisted  in  ministering  to  the  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death  and  attending  tlieni  to  the 
scaffold.  Till  1868  that  spectacle  continued  to 
be  a  public  disgrace,  denounced  by  Dickens,  but 
successfully  upheld  by  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Tyburn  itself,*  Johnson  said,  *  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of 
innovation.  .  .  .  The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  public  was  gratified  by  a  procession ;  and  the 
criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Why  is  it  all  to  be  swept  away?* 
(quoted  by  du  Cane,  Punishment  and  Prevention  of  Crime, 
p.  22). 

Nowadays  the  right  kind  of  chaplain  becomes 
the  prisoners'  friend,  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
them  after  their  release.  Realizing  acutely  the 
share  of  responsibility  of  the  community  for  their 
undoing  and  misdoing,  he  is  at  the  same  time  fully 
alive  to  the  prisoners'  own  share  of  blame.  The 
present  writer  knows  a  convict  settlement  where 
nominally  Protestant  convicts  have  entered  them- 
selves as  Koman  Catholics  in  order  to  have  the 
services  of  a  particularly  friendly  priest.  The 
chaplain,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  not  readily 
gullible,  as  the  public  believe.  His  disappoint- 
ments do  not  arise  from  the  prisoner's  insincerity, 
but  from  his  weakness  of  will,  his  want  of  friends, 
and  the  temptations  which  the  State  licenses  or 
permits.     Prison-effected  reformation  may  be  quite 
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genuine  at  the  time  ;  but  it  is  generally  too  tender 
a  plant  to  stand  the  storm  of  temptation.  Chap- 
lains used  to  be  appointed  for  life ;  short  terms, 
which  may  be  renewed,  undertaken  by  local 
clergj'men,  are  now  found  to  secure  greater  fresh- 
ness. The  chaplain  has  in  many  cases  the  super- 
vision of  the  educational  work  of  the  prison  and 
of  the  library,  and  he  organizes  prison  lectures. 
More  money  is  spent  on  education  and  the  prison 
library  than  formerly.  Education  does  not  make 
men  and  women  moral  or  religious,  but  it  prevents 
them  from  becoming  criminal.  In  prisons  persons 
of  good  education  are  almost  as  unknown  as  total 
abstainers.  The  library  is  one  of  the  few  things 
in  a  prison  which  preserve  a  prisoners  individual- 
ity. In  Mountjoy  Prison  in  Dublin  the  writer 
Avas  told  that  Dickens  is  the  favourite  author 
among  the  men,  and  Annie  Swan  among  the 
women. 

(3)  Medical  officer.  —  The  prison  doctor's  most 
important  duty  used  to  be  to  certify,  in  cases  of 
hanging,  that  life  was  extinct,  and,  in  cases  of 
flogging,  to  see  that  death  did  not  ensue.  Now 
his  observations  of  the  mental  condition  of  a  man 
charged  with  murder  may  determine  whether  the 
accused  is  fully  responsible  and  can  be  held  to 
account  as  a  normal  human  being,  or  whether,  as 
to  a  certain  extent  mentally  defective,  he  may 
have  his  crime,  if  proved,  treated  as  one  of  man- 
slaughter or  culpable  homicide  and  not  of  murder, 
or  whether  he  is  in  sucli  a  mental  condition  that 
he  is  incapable  of  instructing  a  defence  and  must 
be  committed  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  Every 
prisoner  is  seen  at  short  intervals  by  the  doctor, 
inside  or  outside  the  prison  hospital  ;  the  doctor, 
particularly  under  Scotch  administration,  has  a  free 
hand  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  prisoner's 
diet  and  in  regulating  his  work  ;  moreover,  he  soon 
acquires  marvellous  skill  in  detecting  malingerers. 
Prison  doctors  have  opportunities  of  studying 
medico-legal  questions  of^  .scientific  and  practical 
importance,  including  the  proportion  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  from  birth,  or  whose  habits  have 
made  them,  mentally  and  morally  defective — a 
question  which  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  punitive 
as  well  as  reformative  treatment. 

(4)  Warders,  male  and  female. — 

'The  officer  who  haa  char(;e  of  prisoners  has  such  power,  for 
good  or  evil,  over  his  fellow-men,  that  1  do  not  think  there  are 
many  positions  more  resiwnsible.  Nor  are  there  many  in  which 
the  officer  is  exposed  to  more  templAtion  to  nej^lect  his  duty, 
or  abuse  his  trust*  (du  Cane,  quoted  hy  W.  Tallack,  J'enotofficat 
and  Preventive  Principleg",  London,  1S9(J,  p.  278). 

The  warders'  daily  routine,  spent  in  an  atmosphere 
of  repressi<m  and  degradation,  is  not  favourable  to 
tlie  development  of  human  sympathy  ;  but  in  the 
general  ca.se  no  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  fair- 
ness of  their  treatment  of  pris<iTiers.  Instances  of 
favouritism  are  due  rather  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  favoured  than  to  any  improjier  pre- 
ference. As  in  lunatic  a.sylums,  cruel  treatment 
by  prison  officers,  which  cannot  be  entirely  ])re- 
vented  even  under  tlie  best  system  of  selection  and 
supervision,  is  associated  almost  invariably  with 
grievous  provocation.  Attempts  in  prison  to  com- 
iiiit  suicide,  which  are  seldom  successful,  are  the 
fault  of  the  system,  not  of  those  wlio  administer  it. 

(5)  PrUon  viiitors. — It  was  not  till  the  Act  of 
1899  that  lady  visitors  were  ordered  for  all  local 
prisonK  where  there  are  feniHle  prisoners.  Ueli- 
giouH  and  |ihilantlir(i|iic  visitors,  who  ought  in  all 
caws  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  clos-scH  from  which  prisoners  come,  are  now 
welcomed  to  hxail  prisons,  under  suitable  regula- 
tions. 

The  Etiirll>h  I'rinon  rommlsalonera'  report  for  1918  '  heartily 
•  ndomes  the  pralne  Iwnlnwrd  on  minlitem  of  rellKlon,  lady 
vUltom,  aid  n^fictlfd,  workers,  seiMilar  and  relifflous,  who  work 
day  hy  day  with  patience  and  unflinilniHlierl  hope,  for  the  rencuo 
and  relnnUt«nient  of  the  criiiiitiat  of  bolli  tioxr^s,  and  "f  all  aires. 


.  .  .  It  is  to  this  organized  effort  of  charity  and  goodwill,  which 
has  been  specially  directed  with  increasing  force  during  recent 
years  to  the  \-isitation  and  after  care  of  prisoners,  that  the 
yearly  improvement  of  our  criminal  records,  especiallj-  with 
ret'ard  to  the  young  offender,  is  due  '  (p.  21). 
Devon  writes : 

'  The  visits  to  prisoners  on  the  part  of  people  from  outside 
are  of  great  beneiit ;  anything  is  that  helps  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  day,  and  give  opportunity  for  conversation. 
They  must  have  preserved  many  from  desperation,  and  even 
insanity.  They  do  something  to  keep  up  self-respect  and  to 
show  the  prisoner  that  he  is  not  considered  an  outcast,  impos- 
sible of  redemption '  (p.  237).  As  to  prison  lectures,  *  anything 
that  prevents  prisoners  from  sinking  into  apathy,  from  brood- 
ing on  the  petty  incidents  that  go  to  make  up  their  lives  in 
prison,  from  beating  against  the  bars  of  their  cage,  is  bene- 
ficial '  (p,  241). 

(6)  Prison  work.  —  The  provision  of  work  in 
prisons,  which  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  Prisons 
Act  of  189S,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  if 
it  is  to  be  (1)  sulBciently  interesting  to  preserve 
the  prisoner's  humanity,  (2)  educative,  (3)  remun- 
erative, or  at  least  not  productive  of  lo.ss,  (4)  not 
competitive  with  philanthropic  institutions,  like 
blind  asylums,  and  (5)  not  hostile  to  trade  union 
rules  and  the  legitimate  interests  of  free  labour. 
In  connexion  with  the  present  European  War,  the 
writer  has  noticed  with  what  increased  industry, 
and  even  enthusiasm,  work  of  a  patriotic  kind  has 
been  done  by  prisoners,  toiling  extra  hours  without 
remuneration  other  than  the  much-esteemed  privi- 
lege of  having  the  war  news  of  the  day  read  to 
them. 

In  connexion  with  prisoners  working  in  associa- 
tion, the  question  of  classification  presents  great 
difficulties.  An  elibrt  is  made  to  keep  so-called 
'  first  offenders'  separate  from  so-called  '  hardened 
criminals.'  But  in  many  eases  the  '  first  otlender's ' 
act  of  fraud,  or  assault,  is  not  his  first  otTenee,  but 
only  the  first  case  which  lias  been  reported  to  the 
police  or  in  which  there  was  evidence  to  convict ; 
and  there  are  so-called  'hardened  criminals,' more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  whose  moral  nature 
is  by  no  means  totally  de]>raved.  It  is  a  wide- 
spread and  pernicious  delusion  that  an  assault 
implies  normal  quarrelsomeness  or  brutality,  and 
that  an  indecent  attack  implies  normally  ungovern- 
able lust;  in  both  cases,  apart  from  any  questicm 
of  provocation,  the  disgraceful  conduct  which  litis 
converted  a  resiiectable  citizen  into  a  felon  may  be 
the  direct  result  of  drink  taken  to  such  an  extent 
(which  may  he  far  short  of  '  drunkenness ')  as  to 
destroy  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  universal  enforce- 
ment of  silence  among  ordinary  prisoners  in  our 
local  pri.sons  and  convict  settlements  remains  for 
consi(leration.  The  difficulty  consists  in  reconcil- 
ing in  practice  the  two  prin<'i))les,  '  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,'  and  '  I'lvil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.'  In  this  important  respect 
our  prisons  and  convict  settlements  are  more 
dehumanizing  than  transpintatinn  and  the  hulks 
in  old  days  or  than  modern  Siberian  and  Turkish 
prisims.  lint,  then,  it  is  said  that  suppression  iind 
not  supervision  is  nccc'ssary,  because  conversation, 
however  carefully  regulated,  is  unavoidably  sub- 
versive of  discipline,  ami  prisoners  would  abuse  the 
privilege,  if  not  for  the  concoction  of  plans  of 
escape,  at  all  events  for  corrupting  conimnnic.a- 
t ions  about  past  and  future  villainies  cviiresscd  in 
hliusiihemous  and  obscene  langua;,'c.  The  diffi- 
culties are  admitted,  but  the  rule  might  luMel.ixcd 
in  the  case  of  Nv<'llconductcd  prisoners,  furnished 
with  the  ordinary  material  for  carrying  on  decent 
conversation,  by  access  to  newspapers  as  well  as 
books'aflcr  the  day's  work  is  over,  as  is  done  with 
goo<l  results  at  Hoist als,  among  female  convicts  in 
Kngland,  and  among  male  (iiiiviils  undergoing 
prevtmtive  detention.  The  liard.ships  ns  well  as 
the   pernicious  ellccts  of   the  present  system  are 
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so  much  felt  that  the  writer  knows  at  least  one 
governor  who,  when  dealing  with  prisoners'  marks, 
does  not  count  those  bad  marks  which  have  been 
caused  by  a  prisoner  passing  a  harmless  observa- 
tion to  his  neighbour. 

It  is  right  to  add,  in  regard  to  prison  manage- 
ment generally,  that  no  prison  administrators, 
unless  the  most  old-fashioned,  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  and  its  results.  Therein  lies  the 
hope  of  the  future. 

(7)  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  —  If 
efforts  to  reform  are  to  be  of  permanent  avail,  the 
prisoner  must,  before  release,  be  gradually  pre- 
pared for  approaching  freedom,  and  must  also,  on 
leaving  the  prison,  have  work  found  for  him  and 
be  otherwise  befriended.  More  might  be  done  in 
both  directions,  even  under  the  present  system. 
It  is  not  enough  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  grow 
their  hair  of  a  normal  length  for  a  few  weeks 
before  their  release.  Additional  relaxations  would 
not  be  abused,  because  abuse  would  mean  for- 
feiture of  gratuity  and  of  the  period  of  remission. 
Opportunity  is  needed  to  overcome  the  shyness 
and  nervousness  and  the  reluctance  to  face  the 
world  which  prolonged  seclusion  produces. 

An  Act  of  1792,  enlarged  by  the  Gaol  Act  of 
1823,  made  piovision  for  discharged  prisoners  out 
of  public  funds.  In  1802  the  first  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  '  The  Hampshire  Society,' 
was  founded.  Others  followed  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1862  that  these  societies  obtained  statutory 
recognition.  Since  1887  every  prison  of  any 
size  has  had  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
working  in  connexion  with  it.  In  1898  the  Prison 
Commissioners  issued  schemes  for  the  guidance 
of  these  societies,  containing  provisions  as  to 
grants  in  aid  to  their  funds  ;  and  when,  in  1899, 
lady  visitors  were  appointed  to  all  local  prisons 
containing  female  prisoners,  this  was  stated  to  be 
with  the  special  object  of  aiding  in  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoners  and  finding  employment  for  them. 
In  1900,  39,413  discharged  prisoners  passed  through 
the  hands  of  62  Aid  Societies,  of  whom  2000  were 
found  unworthy  and  1 100  refused  assistance.  These 
societies  are  doing  admirable  work  despite  inade- 
quate funds  and  an  insufficient  number  of  voluntary 
helpers. 

(c)  Prisoners  mth  special  privileges. — The  modern 
prison  contains  two  classes  of  inmates  who  should 
not  be  confined  in  the  same  building  as  those  con- 
victed of  actual  crime,  namely  (1)  untried  prisoners, 
who  are  entitled  to  furnish  their  own  rooms,  wear 
their  own  clothes,  provide  their  own  food,  carry  on 
correspondence  with  persons  outside,  and  receive 
visits  from  their  friends,  and  (2)  debtors  (now, 
happily,  under  modern  legislation,  few  in  number), 
who  have  somewhat  similar  privileges.  In  the 
case  of  convicted  prisoners  in  good  health  there  is 
little  respect  of  persons,  in  either  accommodation, 
food,  dress,  or  work.  It  was  not  so  in  former 
days.  Just  as,  in  mediaeval  warfare,  all  officers 
were,  if  possible,  captured  alive,  that  they  might 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  the  captors,  so  im- 
prisonment was  then  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
what  would  now  be  called  blackmail  but  was  then 
known  as  ransom.  In  old  days  the  wind  was 
tempered  in  many  ways  to  the  woolly  lamb,  cleri- 
cal and  secular.  The  so-called  '  benefit  of  clergy  ' 
was  greatly  abused  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  like  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  it  acted  beneficially  for  the 
community,  for  it  preserved  the  only  cultured  class 
from  the  brutal  treatment  to  which  secular  persons 
were  exposed.  But  for  the  benefit  of  clergy  and 
the  right  of  sanctuary,  both  history  and  literature 
would  be  poorer.  The  mediaeval  Church  rivalled 
the  State's  brutal  treatment  of  all  prisonere,  lay  or 
clerical,  charged  with  heresy  ;  but  its  treatment  of 
non-heretical  prisoners  was,  on   the  wliole,  much 


more  humane.  Sometimes  it  was  more  than 
humane,  if  we  can  judge  from  Archbishop  Bliss's 
Constitutions  (dated  in  1357)  : 

*  Thej'  are  so  deliciously  fed  in  prison  that  the  prison,  intended 
for  a  punishment  for  their  crimes,  is  turned  into  a  refreshment 
and  delicious  solace,  and  they  are  pampered  in  their  vices  by 
ease  and  such  inducements.' 

(d)  Prisoners  in  modern  prisons  who  were  ab- 
sent from  old  priso7is. — These  are  long-sentence 
prisoners.  Long  sentences  were  originally  the  out- 
come of  the  false  theological  view  of  sin  already 
referred  to.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  prolonged 
imprisonments  must  cease.  Under  totally  different 
conditions,  they  will  continue  in  the  case  of  the 
reformable,  until  the  offender  has  shown  that  he 
may  be  released  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  proved,  by  repeated  and  prolonged  trials,  to 
be  unreformable  imprisonment  for  life  will  be 
substituted  for  the  present  absurd  system,  under 
which  a  prisoner,  who  has  sho>vn  after  a  short 
period  that  he  may  safely  be  released,  has  to  be 
maintained  in  prison,  and  his  family  in  the  poor- 
house,  at  the  public  expense  to  the  end  of  a  fixed 
sentence  ;  and  a  prisoner  is  released  at  the  end  of 
a  fixed  sentence,  even  although  he  openly  boasts 
that  he  means,  on  liberation,  to  resume  his  Ish- 
maelitish  trade,  his  hand  against  every  man. 

(e)  Prisoners  in  old  prisons  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  modern  prisons. — (1)  Children  convicted 
or  untried.  For  centuries  prisons  were  nurseries 
of  crime.  Children,  some  of  them  born  and 
brought  up  in  prison,  were  sent,  for  trifling  offences, 
to  the  gallows,  to  IJotany  Bay,  or  to  prison.  In 
prison  they  became  accustomed  to  the  prison 
atmosphere  and  indifferent  to  it,  and  they  left  it 
'  gaol-birds,"  with  the  prison-brand  on  them  figur- 
atively, and  in  some  cases  literally.  The  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools  for  children  under 
14  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime,  and  of  reforma- 
tories for  children  under  16  who  had  been  convicted 
of  crime,  and  the  marked  success  of  these  estab- 
lishments had  gradually  reduced  the  number  of 
children  in  our  prisons.  But,  as  already  pointed 
out,  it  was  not  till  the  passing  of  the  Children 
Act  in  1908  that  it  was  declared  illegal  to  send  any 
boy  or  girl  under  14  in  any  circumstances  to  prison  ; 
and  it  was  provided  by  the  same  statute  that  no 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  except  in  a  very  limited 
class  of  cases,  could  be  imposed  on  any  offender 
under  16. 

(2)  Debtors.  Literature  has  made  great  use  of 
the  abuses  connected  in  old  days  ■with  debtors' 
prisons,  especially  in  England.  The  whole  iniquit- 
ous system  was  terminated  by  the  Abolition  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  Act,  1880.  The  number 
now  imprisoned  for  debt  is  negligible.  They  con- 
sist, in  England,  of  debtors  who  are  able  to  pay, 
but  will  not,  and,  in  Scotland,  of  debtors  for  Crown 
taxes  and  for  aliment,  these  cases  forming  excep- 
tions in  the  English  and  Scottish  statutes  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  two  countries. 

(3)  Prisoners  waiting  for  trial.  In  England  it 
used  to  happen  that  the  king's  judges  would  not 
visit  the  place  of  trial  for  several  years,  during 
which  prisoners  languished  in  prisons,  usually  of 
the  most  insanitary  kind,  and  their  families,  being 
deprived  of  their  bread-winners,  starved.  Now,  S 
a  prisoner  is  not  tried  within  a  short  time  after 
apprehension,  he  is  entitled  to  release. 

(4)  Prisoners  acquitted  of  the  offences  for  which 
they  had  been  apprehended,  but  unable  to  pay  the 
gaoler's  fees,  which  were  always  iextortionate,  and 
often  illegal.  Now  all  gaolers'  fees  are  abolished, 
and  instant  and  unconditional  liberation  follows  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

(/)  Security  of  modern  as  distinguished  from 
old  prisons. — In  former  times  the  facility  of  escape 
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from  prison  helped  to  explain  some  of  the  practices 
mistakenly  quoted  in  evidence  of  our  ancestors' 
brutality.  Nowadaj's  the  safety  of  the  community 
can  be  attained  \\'ithout  taking  away  the  criminal's 
life  or  mutilating  him  by  blinding  or  by  cutting 
off  a  limb,  and,  at  the  same  time,  punishment  can 
be  inflicted  by  imprisonment  in  place  of  the  old 
sentences  of  flogging,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  or 
branding — either  on  the  hand  or  on  the  face,  as 
the  statute  of  William  III. ,  passed  in  1699,  ordered. 
It  was  attempted  to  attain  security  by  contine- 
raent  in  subterranean  chambers,  like  the  pits  of 
Jeremiah  and  Joseph,  and  Daniel's  den,  or  by  thick 
walls,  small  and  heavily-stanchioned  windows, 
high  above  the  ground,  ponderous  doors,  and 
weighted  fetters.  It  is  now  achieved  by  properly 
constructed  buildings,  constant  personal  super- 
vision, and  reliable  warders.  Our  ancestors  should 
not  be  blamed  for  practices  which  were  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity. 

{(f)  Hygienic  conditions. — Until  the  19th  cent, 
these  were  bad,  beyond  our  power  to  realize.  The 
inmates  were  starved,  housed  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  health  and  with  decency,  and  they 
were  in  the  absolute  power,  constantly  abused,  of 
keepers  of  brutal  habits.  In  Henry  Brinklow's 
Complaynt  of  Rodcryck  Mors,  written  about  1542, 
the  monastic  author  says  : 

•  I  see  also  a  pytyful  abuse  for  presoners.  Oh  Lord  God,  their 
lodging  is  too  bad  for  hoggys,  and  as  for  their  meate,  it  is  evyl 
inougb  for  doggys.  and  yet,  the  Lord  knoweth,  they  have  not 
inough  thereof ! '  (ed.  J.  M.  Cowper,  Early  English  Text  Society, 
London,  1874,  p.  27). 

In  the  third  edition  of  his  great  book,  published 
in  1784,  John  Howard  says  : 

■  Many,  who  went  in  healthy,  are  In  a  few  months  changed 
to  emaciated  dejected  ohjecU.  Some  are  seen  pining  under 
diseases,  "  sick,  and  in  prison,"  expiring  on  the  floors,  in  loath- 
some cells,  of  pestilential  fevers  and  the  confluent  smallpox ' 
(p.  4). 

Gaol  fever  was  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as 
most  deadly  maladies. 

Lord  Bacon  (quoted  by  du  Cane,  p.  43)  spoke  of  '  the  smell  of 
the  gaol  the  most  pernicious  infection  next  to  the  plague. 
When  prisoners  have  been  long  and  close  and  nastily  kept, 
whereof  we  have  had  in  our  tinies  experience  twice  or  thrice, 
both  judges  that  sat  upon  the  trial,  and  numbers  of  them 
that  attended  the  business,  or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it 
or  died.' 

Nowadays  gaols  are  models  of  sanitation ; 
prisoners  are  well  fed  ;  the  death-rate  is  below  that 
of  the  outside  population  ;  and  the  old  moral  evils, 
arLsing  from  the  absence  of  separation  between  the 
sexes,  are  unknown.  The  outward  reforms  for 
which  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  and  their 
coadjutors  worked  have  been  thoroughly  accom- 
plished, and  the  cryiii"  abuses,  physical  and  moral, 
which  they  denounced  have  been  removed.  (Ireat 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
out.side  of  the  cup  and  jilatter.  Hut  whether  the 
proportion  of  prisoners  who  leave  our  prisons  more 
inclined  and  better  fitted  to  lead  law.abiiling  lives 
than  when  they  entered  is  greater  or  smaller  tlian 
under  the  brutal  systems  of  the  past  is  by  no  means 
so  clear.  Dickens  exaggerated  the  ilisastrous 
effects  of  the  separate  cell,  and,  since  his  day,  it 
has  been  ameliorated  by  good  libraries,  the  friendly 
viHits  of  the  chaplains  and  prison  vi.siloi.s,  and  in 
other  ways,  but  it  still  remains  true  tliut  in  their 
dehumanizing  edect  modern  prisons,  with  all  their 
vast  cost,  their  perfect  discijiline,  nnd  the  godd 
intentions  and  endeavours  of  tlie  Pri.ton  Coinmis- 
sionerH  and  the  otlicials  who  manage  them,  are 
little  better  than  while<l  sepulchres. 

(/«)  Hr.formatory  inethods.—Tiie  modern  defini- 
tion of  punishment  by  imprisonment  is  foimdi'd  cm 
the  idea  (I)  of  diKcjplino  so  severe  as  to  act  lus  a 
deterrent,  and  (2)  of  such  reformatory  inflnonccs 
as  religious  and  moral  teaching,  and  good  example, 
and  training  in  Helf-ronlrnl,  priirnolcd  by  ollering 
advantages  to  industry  ond  good  conduct,  as  well 


as  punishment  for  the  reverse.  However  in- 
adequate this  conception  may  be,  it  is  at  least  a 
great  advance  on  old  ideas  and  methods.  At  first 
employed  only  for  detention,  imprisonment  became 
one  of  many  methods  of  punishment,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  only  method  of  pimishment,  except 
hanging,  flogging,  and  fining.  What  is  said  by 
F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland  applies  to  the 
usages  of  all  European  countries  : 

'  Imprisonment  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  only  as  a 
means  of  temporary  security.  .  .  .  Imprisonment  would  have 
been  regarded  in  these  old  times  as  a  useless  punishment ;  it 
does  not  satisfy  revenge,  it  keeps  the  criminal  idle,  and,  do 
what  we  may,  it  is  costly '  (ffi«(.  o/  English  Law  before 
Bdu'ard  I.,  Cambridge,  1S98,  i.  49). 

H.  de  Bracton,  who  wrot«  in  1268,  expressly  states 
that  prisons  were  to  confine  and  not  to  punish  : 

'  Career  ad  continendos  et  non  ad  puniendos  haberi  debet ' 
(de  Legibus  et  Coneuetudrnibtu  Anglia,  London,  1669,  fol.  105). 
Persons  were  often  kept  in  prisons  for  lengthened 
periods  and  even  for  life,  not  as  a  punishment,  but 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  prisoner's  right  to  trial 
or  in  order  to  compel  payment  of  fines  or  ransom, 
or  to  elicit  testimony. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of  deter- 
rence, which,  along  with  expiation,  is  at  the  root 
of  our  modern  system,  was  unknown  in  former 
times.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  deterrence  must 
have  a  place,  large  or  small,  in  every  criminal 
system  and  in  all  schemes  of  prison  management. 
But  its  importance  is  usually  exaggerated.  Tested 
by  the  criminal  records  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  even  the  most  savage  punishments  are 
conclusively  proved  inadequate  either  to  stop  the 
supply  of  offenders  or  to  turn  criminals  into  law- 
abiding  citizens.  On  crimes  of  passion  deterrence 
has  not  time  to  operate ;  in  cases  of  deliberate 
crime  the  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  only 
makes  the  criminal  more  wary.  The  question  in 
the  end  must  be,  Are  the  results  worth  the  ex- 
penditure, as  our  prisons,  even  the  best  of  them, 
are  at  present  carried  on,  that  is  to  say,  under 
a  system  so  identilied  with  exploded  theories  of 
punishment  that  the  reformative  elements  which 
have  been  engrafted  on  to  it  do  not  have  a  fair 
chance  of  success  ?  No  doubt,  persons  who  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  State  if  at  large  are  withdrawn 
for  periods  more  or  less  extended.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  are  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and 
doctored  by  the  State  who,  if  at  large,  would  be 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
adding  by  their  work  to  the  ))roductivene8s  and 
w(!alth  of  the  State.  Some  are  benefited  by  good 
influences  under  which  they  come  in  prison,  but, 
for  one  of  these,  there  are  scores  who  are  brutalized 
by  jirison  life  aiui  who  come  out  worse  than  they 
went  in.  Tlu'ro  are  cases  where,  in  their  results, 
notwithstanding  the  best  endeavours  of  their 
managers,  o\ir  )irisoii8  may  come  under  the  con- 
demnation pronouncecl  by  Mirabeau  on  the  Old 
BicCtre,  which  ho  called  '  a  prison  to  propagate 
crime  and  a  hospital  to  propagate  disease.' 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  grave  statements 
to  be  made  by  an  administrator  of  the  present 
system  ;  but  they  are  in  accord  with  a  growing 
section  of  expert  opinion. 

'  It  must  bo  at  once  admitted,'  writes  A.  O.  F.  Grifflths, 
II. M.  Inspector  of  Prisons,  'that  the  system  of  isolation  has 
produced  no  remarkable  result*.  Solitary  oonflnement  hfts 
neither  contiuered  nor  appreciably  diminished  crime.  .  .  . 
Cloistered  seclusion  is  an  artiflclul  condition  quite  at  variance 
with  human  instinct^t  and  habits,  and  the  treatnient,  long 
continued,  has  proved  injurious  to  health,  inducing  uiontal 
breakdown.  A  slow  death  may  be  defended  Indeed  on  moral 
grounds  If  rcgoncratinri  has  been  coinp.'i'*sed,  but  it  Is  only 
another   form  of  capital    punishment'  (A7>'rl',   t.v.    'Prison,' 

xxil.  aes). 

In  189.')  a  Departmental  Committee  reported  : 

•The  groat,  and,  oa  wo  consider,  the  proved  danger  of  this 
higiily  centralized  system  has  been,  and  Is,  that,  while  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  orgnni7.'ition,  llniuiee,  or-ter,  healtli 
of  the  prisoners,  and  jirisoii  statistics,  the  prlitotiers  have  been 
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treated  too  much  as  a  hopeless,  or  worthless,  element  of  the 
community,  and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  legal,  responsibility 
of  the  prison  authorities  has  been  held  to  cease,  when  they 
passed  outside  the  prison  gates.  The  satisfactory  sanitary 
conditions,  the  unbrolten  orderlinesa  of  prison  life,  economy, 
and  hif,'h  organization  are  held  and  justly  held  to  prove  good 
administration.  But  the  moral  condition,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  leave  the  prison,  and  the  serious  number 
of  recommittals  have  led  us  to  think  that  there  is  amplecause 
for  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  main  features  of  prison 
life' (p.  7). 

II.  The  prison  of  the  future. — The  word 
'  prison '  is  used  in  this  title.  But  in  the  criminal 
institutions  of  the  future  many  of  the  features 
associated  with  the  word  will  be  eliminated.  In 
the  Children  Act  of  1908  '  places  of  detention '  (not 
'  prisons')  are,  by  sections  102,  106,  and  108,  to  be 
provided  for  certain  classes  of  iuvenile  offenders. 
The  criminal  institutions  of  the  future  will  be 
places  of  detention  and  reformation  for  the  re- 
formable,  and  places  of  detention  for  the  unre- 
formable.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  the 
reconstruction,  generally  on  new  sites,  of  existing 
prisons,  which  were  built  to  carry  out  erroneovis 
ideas  by  methods  now  discredited.  Instead  of 
being  situated  in  the  country,  with  ample  ground 
inside  the  bounds  for  the  erection  of  workshops  as 
occasion  may  demand,  and  ample  ground  outside 
for  farm  work  and  for  exercise,  existing  prisons 
are  generally  situated  in  or  near  towns ;  the 
ground,  originally  insufficient,  has  been  gradually 
encroached  upon  for  the  erection  of  workshops  and 
other  buildings  to  meet  in  some  small  measure  the 
demands  of  prison  reformers  ;  and  the  only  exercise 
possible  is  in  Indian  file,  round  and  round  a  circle 
marked  by  stones  on  the  ground  —  a  ghastly 
travesty,  euphemistically  referred  to  in  an  English 
prison  report  as  'the  prisoners  enjoying  exercise 
in  the  open  air.' 

It  is  true  that  there  are  important  respects  in 
which  the  prison  of  the  future  cannot  hope  to 
excel  the  prison  of  to-day.  The  large  areas  of 
ground  that  will  be  required  and  the  ampler 
buildings  will  make  the  initial  expense  greater 
than  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  ;  but 
thereafter,  when  the  reformative  methods  get  a 
fair  chance  to  tell,  the  expense  will  rapidly  lessen, 
until  the  premises  are  used  only  to  detain  those 
who,  after  repeated  trials,  have  proved  themselves 
hopelessly  unable  to  be  at  large  with  safety  to  the 
community.  The  future  prison  will  be  less  rather 
than  more  secure  against  escape,  although  the 
motives  prompting  escape  will  be  materially 
lessened.  No  ingenious  devices  will  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  inmates  catching  even  a  passing 
glimpse  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea ;  but  in  cleanli- 
ness, heating,  and  ventilation  its  buildings  cannot 
improve  on  those  at  present  in  use.  The  prisoners 
of  the  future  will  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  but  for  those  whom  they  have  defrauded 
and  for  the  support  of  their  own  wives  and  chil- 
dren. There  will  be  greater  variety  in  food,  but 
there  can  be  no  possible  advance  on  the  quality  of 
the  excellent,  but  unvarying,  diet  which  at  present 
prevails.  The  prisoners'  clothes  may  be  rougher 
than  the  present  uniform,  but  they  will  not  be 
such  as  to  prevent  any  man  with  a  shadow  of  self- 
respect  from  allowing  his  wife  and  children  to 
visit  him.  The  discipline  may  be  less  mechanically 
perfect,  but  it  will  not  prevent  such  conversation 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  inmates  human,  nor 
will  it  be  thought  essential,  in  every  ordinary 
interview  between  husband  and  wife,  to  interpose 
two  sets  of  iron  bars  between  the  visitor  and  the 
visited,  with  a  warder  sitting  in  the  intervening 
space.  The  discipline  will  not  be  lax,  but  it  will 
allow  some  opportunity  for  the  e.vercise  of  volition 
and  initiative,  the  complete  stifling  of  which  under 
the  present  system  renders  prisoners  on  release 
unfit  to  stand  alone  and  fight  their  own  battles. 


Generally  speaking,  discipline  will  be  maintained 
by  just  treatment  and  human  kindness.  '  Even  a 
donkey  will  go  farther  after  a  carrot  than  when 
driven  by  a  stick.' 

The  essential  difi'erence  between  the  present 
prison  and  the  prison  of  the  future  may  be  thus 
stated  ;  in  the  prison  of  to-day  the  system  is  not 
wholly  directed  to  detention  and  punishment,  as 
it  was  immediately  before  Howard's  time,  yet  it  in 
primarily  punitive  and  hardening,  and  only  second- 
arily and  remotely  reformative,  whereas,  in  the 
prison  of  the  future,  the  whole  effort  will  be 
directed  to  secure  that,  when  the  otlender  is  re- 
leased (if  he  ever  is  released),  he  shall  be  at  least 
so  far  reformed  as  to  make  it  safe  that  he  should 
return,  under  friendly  supervision  and  help,  to 
be  a  free  member  of  the  community.  Whatever 
be  the  precise  system,  it  must  be  based  on  the 
comparatively  modern  discovery  that  a  healthy 
open-air  life,  interesting  and  educative  work,  and 
wholesome  moral  and  religious  infiuencea  are  the 
chief  panaceas  for  human  maladies  —  phy.sical, 
mental,  and  moral.  A  Dutch  proverb  was  a 
favourite  of  John  Howard,  'Make  men  diligent, 
and  you  will  make  them  honest.'  Griffiths'  well- 
known  epigram  is  subject  to  the  qualifications  to 
which  all  epigrams  and  generalizations  are  exposed  ; 
yet  there  is  some  foundation  for  his  statement 
that  half  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  should  never 
be  let  out  and  the  other  halt  should  never  have 
been  let  in. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  persons  at  present 
forming  part  of  our  prison  population  who  will  not 
be  found  in  the  prisons  of  the  future,  but  in 
separate  establishments : 

(a)  Persons  accused  of  crime  who  have  been 
either  refused,  or  who  have  been  unable  to  find, 
bail. 

{/))  Persons  for  whose  offences  fines  are  deemed 
sufficient,  and  who  are,  under  the  present  system, 
sent  to  prison  in  default  of  payment.  By  recent 
legislation  time  is  now  given  for  payment  of  fines, 
and  part  payment  of  fines  can  be  made,  thereby 
reducing  pro  tanto  the  period  of  imprisonment. 
The  result  has  been  to  lessen  greatly  the  number 
of  prisoners  of  this  class.  Such  prisoners,  whose 
offences,  generally  speaking,  are  not  crimes,  but 
only  breaches  of  social  discipline,  are  really  de- 
tained for  non-payment  of  debt ;  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  they  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  prison,  but  in  an 
institution  in  which  they  could  earn,  by  their 
work,  the  balance  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  them, 
without  being  branded  for  life  as  criminals. 

(c)  Mental  defectives.  These  are  now  sent  to 
prison  because  judges  have  to  deal  with  all 
criminals,  except  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  on  the 
false  basis  (1)  that  they  are  normal,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally ;  (2)  that  they  have  had, 
and  have  made,  a  deliberate  choice  between  good 
and  evil  ;  and  (3)  that  they  were  in  a  normal 
condition  when  the  act  was  done,  the  fact  gener- 
ally being  that  they  were  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  which,  like  other  drugs,  can, 
during  the  time  of  its  operation,  completely  trans- 
form the  most  law-abiding  disposition.  These 
persons  are  unable,  with  the  facilities  and  tempta- 
tions authorized  for  them  by  the  State  at  their 
doors,  and  with  their  wretched  surroundings,  to 
refrain  from  drink,  and  they  are  unfit  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1895  says : 

'  Weak-minded  persons  spend  their  lives  iD  circulating 
between  the  prison,  the  asylum  and  the  workhouse '  (p.  34). 

When  there  is  risk  of  injury  to  themselves  or 
others,  they  ought  to  be  confined  in  asylums : 
when  there  is  neither  homicidal  nor  suicidal 
tendency,  their  proper  place  is  in  farm  colonies. 
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where,  while  prevented  from  committing  crime 
and  from  perpetuating  their  degenerate  stock, 
they  will  be  saved  the  needlessly  rigorous  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected. 
Much  in  our  present  system  contravenes  the  maxim 
that  '  all  unnecessary  pain  is  cruelty.' 

(rf)  Those  whose  cases  can  be  met  by  placing 
them  on  probation  under  the  supervision  of  proba- 
tion officers,  in  accordance  with  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act,  1907.  This  is  known  as  '  conditional 
liberty,  on  probation,'  first  introduced  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  distinguished  from  the  '  conditional 
liberation '  accorded  to  prisoners  after  serving  part 
of  their  sentences,  but  without  any  adequate  pro- 
Wsion  for  looking  after  them.  Although  the 
system  has  as  yet  been  worked  only  imperfectly, 
it  has  already  saved  this  country  large  sums  of 
money,  which  would  have  been  spent  in  maintain- 
ing offenders  in  prison  and  their  families  in  poor- 
houses,  and  the  country  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
ofTenders'  continued  labour.  The  probation  system 
is  capable  of  great  developments  ;  and  sooner  or 
later  the  State  will  find  it  economical  to  employ, 
and  adequately  remunerate,  probation  officers.  If 
people  can  be  got  to  take  charge  of  lunatics,  it 
should  be  possible,  for  adequate  remuneration,  to 
provide  for  the  guardianship,  outside  of  prisons,  of 
criminals  who  are  sane.  In  England,  among  those 
who  are  known  as  juvenile-adiilts— those  between 
16  and  21 — the  commitments  fell  from  12,178  in 
1900  to  3663  in  1915.  Before  long  all  committals 
to  prison  of  persons  under  21,  when  the  offence  is 
trivial  and  the  antecedents  of  the  oti'ender  are 
good,  will  be  avoided  by  the  e.xtension  of  the 
system  of  supervision. 

(e)  Those  who  receive  short  sentences.  The 
Borstal  Committee  for  Wakefield  Prison,  reporting 
in  1915,  state : 

'There  is  not  a  ein^'le  redeeming  feature  in  a  short  sentence. 
It  carries  with  it  all  the  social  stigma  and  industrial  penalties 
of  imprisonment,  with  no  commensurate  gain  to  the  offender, 
or  to  the  community.  If  there  still  survnes  in  the  minds  of 
sdmlnistrators  of  justice  the  obsolete  and  exploded  theorj  that 
prison  is  essentially  a  place  for  punishment — and  for  punish- 
ment alone^lor  the  expiation  of  offences  in  dehumanizing, 
senseless  tasks,  and  arbitrary  discipline,  truly  there  could  be 
devised  no  more  diabolical  form  of  punishmcrit  than  the  short 
sentence  oft  repeated'  (Erujtish  Prison  Commissioners'  Report 
far  1915,  p.  18). 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  views,  which  represent  the 
opinion  of  all  criminologist.s,  there  were  m  England, 
in  1914,  1106  sentences  of  one  day. 

Whatever  improvements  may  be  effected  in  the 
future  in  the  system  and  methods  employed  to  deal 
with  crime  in  prison  and  to  reform  the  criminal 
during  detention  there,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
making  liim  on  his  release  a  safe  member  of  society, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the.'fe  are  nierciy 
palliatives  to  reduce  the  effects  of  a  disease.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  present  system  and  the 
present  methods  have  failed,  and  are  failing,  to 
rid  the  country  of  crime.  If  it  is  also  true  that  no 
effective  system  of  reformation  is  compatible  with 
the  conditions  necessarily  involved  in  imprison- 
ment— because  effectual  reformation,  to  be  per. 
manent,  requires  retention  of  individuality,  and 
retention  of  individuality  involve.s  innocent  and 
wholesome  social  intercourse,  which  is  jiractically 
im possible  in  prisons — then  the  claim  for  preventive, 
in  preference  to  curative,  measures  becomes  all  the 
more  manifest  anti  virgent. 

There  is  much  to  1m;  said  for  that  view,  and,  if 
it  in  WMind,  the  main  effort  of  the  statesman  and 
the  pliilantliroiiist  must  evidently  be  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head  and  to  cut  ofV  the  supply. 

*  Adojit.  *'i  far  an  |>OMlblP,  other  nu-iinft  than  Imprisonment 
for  lhrrci>n«<iiinritirrlme,  .  .  .  The  hitt  oconomvof  priivirilive 
and  reiirp«<lvc  ifTort  muni  tw  that  which  reduces  Incarctraliiin 
to  the  low.»t  ..xt^'nt  coninatlhli!  with  public  security,  and  which 
inks  lUolilicUchi.llv  throuifh  IntluencoH  to  be  ni.plled  oul«ldc' 
the  gates  o(  Ji>ll«,  ratbrr  ihan  wjihlnthcm.  .  .  .  Kvcn  the  bent 


prisons  are  in  a  certain  sense  evils.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  a 
wise  Penology  is  to  devise  means  for  advantageously  and  safely 
dispensing  with  them '  (Tallack^,  p.  29d). 

Every  movement  calculated  to  improve  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  is  a  step  to  empty  prisons 
and  convict  settlements  and  to  reduce  and  extin- 
guish crime.  So  far  as  trivial  otlences  go,  it  is 
better  not  to  punish  at  all  than  to  send  to  prison. 
If  prisons  are  to  be  emptied  and  crime  is  to  be 
prevented,  it  must  be  done  bj'  the  State  securing 

(1)  that  no  citizen  shall,  without  fault  or  physical 
or  mental  feebleness  on  his  part,  be  unable  to  earn 
a  continuous  living  wage  for  himself  and  his  family  ; 

(2)  that  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to  obtain  such 
housing  and  surroundings  as  shall  make  it  possible 
for  him  and  his  family  to  live  decent  law-abiding 
lives;  (3)  that  every  child  capable  of  education 
shall  receive  an  efhcient  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training ;  and  (4)  that,  whether  or  not,  in 
the  interests  of  personal,  social,  and  national 
efficiency,  the  sale  of  alcohol,  like  the  sale  of  opium, 
should  be  prohibited  except  for  medicinal  use,  the 
existing  temptations  to  use  alcohol  either  in 
moderation  or  in  excess — such  temptations  being 
often  found  at  the  maximum  where  the  power  of 
resistance  is  at  the  minimum — shall  be  ended. 

An  eminent  criminologist  has  said  : 

'  The  immense  majority  of  cases  that  pass  through  our  Courts 
arise  out  of  sheer  need,  or  wretched  education  and  surround- 
ings, and  would  disappear  with  the  establishment  of  decent 
social  conditions'  (Edward  Carpenter,  Prisons,  Police,  and 
Punishment,  London,  1905,  p.  5). 

Judges  have  often  declared,  as  the  result  of  long 
and  varied  experience  in  dealing  with  criminal 
cases  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
urban  and  rural,  that  but  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
(although  not  necessarily  to  excess  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word)  certain  classes  of  crime  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  all  classes  of  crime  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

If  the  State  does  its  duty  in  these  essential 
particulars,  the  Christian  Church  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity,  which  it  has 
never  yet  had,  of  bringing  to  boar  the  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  without  the  hindrances  and  pit- 
falls which  at  present,  to  so  large  an  extent,  render 
nugatory  the  best  eilorts  of  religion  and  philan- 
thropy. The  present  generation  will  not  see  it ; 
but  tlie  day  will  come  when  no  member  of  any 
civilized  community  will  be  able  to  say  to  any 
judge  what  a  criminal,  young  in  years  but  old  in 
crime,  once  truthfully  said,  before  sentence,  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  '  My  lord,  I  never  had  a 
chance ! ' 

LiTBRATURK.— See  the  works  cited  throughout  the  article. 

Charles  J.  Guthrie. 

PRIVATE  JUDGMENT.— 'Justification  by 
faith  '  and  '  the  right  of  j)rivate  judgment '  are  the 
two  watchwords  of  the  Ileformation.  Neither,  of 
course,  was  new,  but  each  expressed  an  old  truth 
in  a  new  way.  And  what  gave  them  their  power 
to  open  a  new  chapter  in  man's  history  came 
through  the  iier.sonality  of  Luther,  from  who.<e 
fiery  soul  faith  burst  forth  as  the  destroyer  of 
hierarchical  religion.  Paul  and  Augustine  had 
felt  before  him  the  same  urgency  towards  the 
as.sertion  of  the  ultimate  autonomy  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  it  remained  for  Luther  to  reap  where 
they  had  sown.  Plleiderer'  has  expressed  the 
relationship  of  the  three  in  the  remark  that 
Augustine  was  n  Uonianizcd  .•iiid  Luther  a  Teuton- 
ized  Paul.  But  Paul,  in  his  turn,  was  a  Christian 
individualist  ])artly  Judnizcd  and  |>artly  Hellon- 
izcd. 

The  two  tyrannies  which  pre.sscil  on  the  re- 
ligious man  of  the  llitli  cent,  were  those  of  the 
practical  system  of  religion  controlled  by  the 
nierari'hy  ami  of  the  si'lMilii'-licism  (y.r. )  which  had 
1  PhiJoKophtf  of  lielMjion,  iii.  i'iS. 
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been  adapted  from  Aristotle  to  serve  the  theo- 
retical ends  of  the  Church's  dogmatic  system. 
The  weiglit  of  these  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable when  the  civil  power  allied  itself  with 
the  hierarchy  against  all  who  claimed  liberty  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is 
true  that  in  no  century  were  there  wanting  men  and 
groups  of  men  who  to  some  extent  sought  to  tliink 
and  speak  with  freedom.  The  names  of  Abelard 
{q.v.),  Wyclif  iq.v.),  Roger  Bacon,  John  of  Goch, 
John  of  Wesel,  John  Hus  (see  Hussites),  Jerome 
of  Prague,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
iq.v.)  will  at  once  .come  to  mind.  Moreover,  the 
protagonists  of  another  movement,  mysticism  (y.?;.), 
contributed  perhaps  even  more  than  all  others  to 
the  formation  of  a  deep  subconscious  belief  in  the 
inherent  right  of  the  individual  to  formulate  his 
religion  for  liimself.  Of  the  predecessors  of  the 
Reformation  men  like  Hus  and  Savonarola  assailed 
current  ecclesiastical  practice ;  John  of  Goch, 
Gerson,  and  John  of  Wesel  devoted  themselves  to 
theological  thought,  Avhile  mystics  such  as  Ruys- 
broek,  Eckhart,  Tauler,  and  Suso  aimed  directly 
at  transcending  in  individual  experience  all  the 
externals  of  religion,  while  treating  these  as  con- 
venient expressions  of  the  independent  life  that 
they  lived  immediately  with  God. 

In  Martin  Luther  {q.v.)  these  three  streams  ran 
into  one.  A  student  of  St.  Paul  and  Augustine, 
he  early  became  aware  of  the  cleft  between  their 
doctrine  and  the  scholasticism  which  had  trained 
him.  As  an  Augustinian  he  knew  and  practised 
the  austerities  associated  with  the  monastic  life ; 
in  Rome  he  performed  all  the  exercises  appropriate 
to  pious  pilgrims  ;  Tetzel  with  his  indulgences  set 
the  match  to  his  latent  zeal  for  reform.  And 
Tauler  and  the  Theologia  Germanic.a  taught  him 
what  spiritual  power  mysticism  could  exercise. 
The  result  of  the  three  influences  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  him  was  the  assertion  of  the  Christian 
principle  of  'justification  by  faith' — a  phrase 
which  was  but  a  theological  variant  of  the  philo- 
sophic principle  of  '  the  right  of  private  judgment' 
(see  eAE  vii.  619). 

It  is  not  in  tlie  realm  of  physics  alone  that  the 
law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  holds 
good.  In  the  forces  which  constitute  history  it 
also  asserts  itself.  A  powerful  hierarchy  and  an 
authoritative  dogmatic  system  had  set  themselves 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  crush  all  spontaneity  of 
individual  thought  and  practice  which  might  seem 
dangerous  to  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Luther 
thereupon  did  but  give  expression  through  his 
forceful  personality  to  the  inevitable  reaction  for 
which  the  minds  of  all  in  different  degrees  were 
ready.  And  in  doing  this  he  builded  more  wisely 
than  he  knew.  The  three  factors  which  had  gone 
to  make  him  what  he  was  again  separated  when 
his  work  was  done.  One  gave  the  principle  that 
lies  explicitly  or  implicitly  at  the  heart  of  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West  which  are  out  of  communion 
with  the  pope,  and  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  the 
democratic  State.  The  second  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  all  later  science  and  philosophy,  and 
has  profoundly  influenced  theology.  The  third 
reappears  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  all  subsequent 
Christian  mystics.  But  it  is  one  and  the  same 
principle  that  appears  in  all  three — '  the  right  of 
private  judgment.'  A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
set  out  the  filiation. 

I.  Social  polity. — The  chief  difference  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  basis  of  all  social  order  which 
ruled  before  and  after  Luther  is  that  in  the  former 
the  individual  was  the  passive  recipient  of  rights 
at  the  hand  of  the  authority  which  ruled  him  jure 
divino  in  Church  and  State  alike,  while  in  the 
latter  he  is  their  active  creator.  Nor  is  the  dis- 
tinction more  than  obscured  by  the  fact  that  to 


establish  his  rights  he  must  co-operate  with  his 
fellows,  for  such  co-operation  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  through  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment alone  man  attains  his  proper  good.  In  all 
Protestant  Churches  and  in  all  liberal  States  this 
principle  has  now  '  stormed  out  into  reality.'  It 
is  true  that  it  did  not  triumph  all  at  once ;  that 
Luther  himself  did  not  always  give  it  its  dominant 
position  ;  that  the  substitution  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  the  written  Word  of  God  has  for  three 
centuries  been  every  whit  as  tyrannical  in  its 
application  as  the  older  Inquisition  (q.v.);  that 
autocratic  empires  are  but  now  being  got  rid  of  at 
the  hands  of  democratic  peoples  ;  that  the  ideal  of 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  is  not  fully  actual- 
ized ;  and  that  democracy  is  yet  on  its  trial.  But 
in  spite  of  these  short-comings  the  principle  has  so 
far  triumphed  that  a  return  to  the  mediajval  ideal 
is  to  the  modern  mind  unthinkable,  and  survives 
only  in  relatively  obscure  coteries  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  atavistic  survivals  in  bodies  under 
the  otherwise  undisputed  sway  of  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  '  A  people's  bible, 
then,  a  reading  people,  a  preaching  ministry ' — 
these  are  characteristic  of  the  modem  Church.' 
'One  man,  one  vote,'  and  'manhood  suffrage' 
form  their  civic  equivalent.  Robert  Browne's 
Treatise  of  Reformation  without  tarying  for  anie 
(Middelburg,  1582)  is  an  early  land-mark  of  the 
principle  in  English  religion  (see  Brownism). 
The  hanging  of  two  men  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in 
1583  for  circulating  it  was  the  counterblow  of  the 
civil  government,  which  had  assumed  the  opposite 
principle  of  the  papal  court.  The  doctrine  of  the 
'  Manchester  school ' — the  theory  of  laissez  faire, 
laissez  passer,  in  economics  and  polities  which 
from  1845  to  1875  dominated  political  thought — 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  private 
judgment  has  swayed  the  minds  of  men. 

2.  Modern  thought. — Though  the  free  thought 
of  to-day  was  prepared  for  by  events  prior  to 
Luther,  such  as  the  invention  of  the  printing-press, 
the  rediscovery  of  Greek,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  New  World,  yet  to  Luther  still  falls  the 
credit  of  bringing  to  its  support  the  forces  of  re- 
ligion. The  survival  of  mediaeval  dogmatism  in 
the  churches  of  the  New  Learning  only  serves  to 
show  how  much  harder  would  have  been  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  towards  freedom  had  not  Protes- 
tant Churches  appeared  to  counteract  the  Catholic 
reaction  known  as  Jesuitry.  Milton  states  the 
case  fairly  when  he  says  that  it  is  a  general  maxim 
of  the  Protestant  religion  that  '  no  man,  no  synod, 
no  session  of  men,  though  called  the  church,  can 
judge  definitively  the  sense  of  scripture  to  anothei 
man's  conscience.'*  Hence,  where  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  explicitly  maintained,  heresy 
is  impossible,  and  a  trial  for  so-called  heresy  is  at 
bottom  merely  an  action  for  breach  of  contract. 
In  the  room  of  the  inquisitor  now  sits  the  school- 
master. 

Erasmus,  in  his  controversy  with  Luther  on  the 
question  of  free  will,  asserted  caustically  that 
'where  Lutheranism  flourishes  the  sciences  perish.'  ^ 
This  could  hardly  be  maintained  to-day,  especially 
of  Luther's  fatherland.  Rather  should  we  have 
to  say  that  where  Luther's  principle  of  private 
judgment  obtains  there  is  the  door  opened  for  the 
full  life  of  science  and  philosophy.  Not  that 
thought  was  inactive  through  the  earlier  period. 
The  great  Schoolmen  were  no  mean  thinkers,  but 
they  thought  in  blinkers.  The  end  of  their 
journey  was  prescribed  at  the  start,  and  hence 
free   thought  was   denied    them.      And    thought 

1  T.  H.  Green,  H'ortsS,  iii.  285. 

2  Civii  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  p.  13. 

3  Diatribe,  p.  4. 
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which  is  not  free  runs  the  risk  at  least  of  not  being 
thought  at  all.  It  may  under  the  guise  of  thought 
deliver  us  over  to  the  'double  truth' — that  of 
philosophy  and  that  of  theology — or  rest  in  a  de- 
limitation of  boundaries  which  is  made  by  the 
assertion  that  dogma  is  not  contrary  to  reason, 
but  above  reason.  But  the  principle  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  cannot  stop  short  of  the  de- 
mand that '  faith  and  reason,' '  religion  and  science,' 
shall  resolve  their  antinomies  at  the  bar  of  reason 
and  extend  the  right  of  reason  to  autonomous 
judgment  over  the  whole  domain  of  faith. 

How  far  we  have  travelled  along  the  road  of 
private  judgment,  and  with  what  difficulty,  may 
be  conveniently  seen  by  comparing  a  declaration 
of  1633  with  another  of  1900.  The  Congregation 
of  Prelates  and  Cardinals  ruled  in  the  case  of 
GalUei  that  '  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  is  not  immobile,  but  is 
moved  with  a  motion  that  is  daily,  is  not  only  an 
absurd  proposition  but  false  in  philosophy,  and 
theoloCTcally  considered  at  least  erroneous  in 
faith.' '  On  the  other  hand,  Karl  Pearson  makes 
the  assertion  (Grammar  of  Science',  London,  1900, 
p.  366),  while  deprecating  its  one-sidedness  and 
exaggeration,  that  '  the  chief  motor  of  modern  life 
with  all  its  really  great  achievements  has  been 
sought — and  perhaps  not  unreasonably  sought — in 
the  individualistic  instinct.'  And,  though  this 
instinct  may  need  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  social- 
ism and  humanism,  yet  each  of  these,  even  while 
striving  to  promote  individual  or  national  co- 
operation in  the  place  of  competition,  does  so 
avowedly  in  the  interest  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
individual,  of  all  individuals. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  when  asserted,  triumphed  at 
once  or  even  in  a  short  time.  At  first  the  civil 
power  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  papal,  and 
adopted  its  spirit.  '  Where  the  individual  appealed 
to  the  powerful  (individual)  spiiit  within  him, 
Luther  would  have  none  of  it.  I'urther,  in  politics 
nothing  was  heard  of  save  the  good  of  the  State, 
or  the  general  weal. ' '  The  National  Church  sought 
to  clothe  itself  with  the  autocracy  of  the  re- 
jected Roman  Church  ;  little  respect  was  paid  at 
first  to  the  rights  of  individual  persons  or  in- 
dividual communities.  This  transition  spirit  per- 
sisted in  |)hilosophy  until  Descartes  (q.v.),  by 
rejecting  all  authority  and  starting  de  novo  from 
the  thinking  Ego  as  the  basis  of  all  philosophy, 
became  the  founder  of  all  philosophy  that  is  en- 
titled to  call  itself  modern.  While  philo.sophies 
are  in  conflict  from  generation  to  generation,  they 
are  agreed  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  tlic 
appeal  of  all  philosophy  is  in  the  end  to  rea.son 
speaking  through  the  individual  thinker.  In 
philosophy  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  irre- 
irajjable.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  given 
indirectly  by  the  long  sway  of  the  political  theories 
of  Bentliani  ami  by  his  maxim  that  the  end  of 
government  is  to  ensure  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  Society  exists  to  perfect  the 
individual,  and,  if  the  individual  is  called  on  from 
time  to  time  to  sacrifice  himself  to  society,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  find  his  life  enriched  by  losing  it. 

3.  Mysticism. — This  third  clement  has  not  en- 
joyed in  modem  times  the  same  popular  vogue  as 
em])iriciHm  or  rationalism,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
nucHtioncil  whether  it  ought  not  lo  he  regarded  as 
the  inspirer  of  tliou^'ht  rather  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  coordinate  fa<:t<ir.  In  ])liilosophy 
indeed  it  has  its  definite  e.\j)onent.s  in  More  and 
Cndwortli.  In  religion  it  iinclerlay  Quakerism  and 
the    Wesleyan    and   Kvangelical    movements.       It 

'  .See  KkrI  von  tie  hie  r,  Oaliito  GalUn  und  die  rtfinifcAx  CuHt, 
8liilt««rt,  1876,  r.  3n8t. 
'  KrrlmBnn.  Iliil.  <•/  PMlotnphy,  II.  |  204,  p.  e. 


emerges  in  literature  in  poets  such  as  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley,  and  in  writers  such  as  Novalis,  Amiel, 
Emerson,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Coventry  Patmore. 
It  inspires  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  art-symbolists 
of  every  sort,  and  Henri  Bergson  and  the  pragnia- 
tist  schools  of  tliought.  It  is  paramount  in  thinkers 
like  Schlegel  (alike  in  his  '  ironic '  stage  and  in  his 
later,  where  he  treats  the  individual  as  insufficient 
to  himself,  but  progressing  towards  divinity),  in 
Schelling  (especially  in  his  '  fourth  period  '),  in  the 
'  Scottish  school,'  which  identified  philosopliy  with 
the  observation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  in 
Rousseau,  in  the  IVoffenbuitel  Fragments  of 
Reiraarus,  in  Jacobi,  and  in  Jacob  Boehme. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  private  judg- 
ment is  properly  or  directly  concerned  not  with 
matter  of  fact  but  with  values.  The  discussion  of 
matter  of  fact  belongs  to  science,  where  private 
judgment  has  no  legitimate  place,  but  the  values 
of  things,  whether  partial  or  ultimate,  are  values 
for  the  individual.  Interest  in  them  is  personal, 
and  hence  private  judgment  must  in  them  assert 
itself.  A  good,  to  be  a  good  to  me,  must  be  a 
good  for  me.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  my 
private  judgment  is  self-originated  or  self-sufficient. 
The  social  whole  and  the  activities  of  nature  play 
a  large  part  in  supplying  the  content  of  that  self- 
consciousness  of  wliich  private  judgment  is  an 
inevitable  expression.  The  perfect  correlation, 
however,  of  the  individual  and  the  society  remains 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  which  man  has  yet  to 
solve. 
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PROBABILIORISM.  —  Probabilidrism  is  a 
form  of  probabilisin  (q.v.).  The  principle  maybe 
stated  thus :  the  opinio  minus  tiitn  qiicr  lihertiiti 
favct  may  be  followed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
opinio  tutn  qiicv  Icgi  favct  when  the  former  is  more 
probable  than  the  latter  although  it  is  not  quite 
certain,  i.e.  when  the  reasons  and  the  scholars 
militating  in  its  favour  have  more  weight  than 
those  militating  in  favour  of  the  opinio  tuta. 
There  have  always  been  jirobabiliorist  casuists, 
but  probabiliorism  was  i)eculiarly  in  favour  during 
the  first  half  of  the  liltfi  century.  Among  its  de- 
fenders may  be  mentioned  Thiels  and  Ililluart. 
Thiels  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  he  refutes  the 
so-called  reflex  arguments  upon  which  mainly  the 

S artisans  of  simple  probabilism  rest,  viz.  (1)  'lex 
ubia  non  obligat,'  ('2)  'lex  dubia  invincibiliter 
ignoratur,'  (3)  '  inclior  est  cimditio  jHJssidentis.' 
BilUiart,  after  severely  condemning  simple  proba- 
bilism and  equiprobabilism  (q.v.),  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  probabiliorism  with  the  help  of 
arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  from  I'ope 
Alexander  \nn.'s  condemnation  of  the  following 
jirojjosition  :  'non  licet  sequi  opinionem  jiroliabi- 
lisHimam.'  If  we  can  follow  i\w  opinio  jirnliiihilis- 
simn,  which  always  implies  a  minimum  of  doubt, 
it  follows,  according  to  him,  that  we  can  also 
follow  the  Him))ly  prohahilior  opinio  without  the 
doubt  which  it  leaves  in  existence  sufficing  to 
render  it  suspect.  lie  demands,  however,  that  the 
reasons  for  probabiliority  should  be  very  genuine. 
The  resolutions  of  tin'  asMcmbly  of  the  I'Veiich 
clergy   in    1000   also   seem    lo   him    favourable   to 
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f)robabiliorism.  In  the  matter  of  the  sacraments 
le  leans  towards  tutiorism.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  cent,  piobabiliorism  was  gradually 
forsaken.  Gousset  is  inclined  towards  it,  although 
he  does  not  debar  probabilism. 

We  cannot  include  in  the  number  of  proba- 
biliorists  the  theologians  who  demand  probabi- 
liority  only  in  certain  cases — e.g.,  when  the  doubt- 
ful law  is  a  natural  law,  or  a  very  important  one — 
or  those  who,  like  Gury,  demand  it  only  '  ubi  de 
solo  honesto  agitus,'  i.e.  in  order  that  an  action 
may  be  thouglit  honourable,  not  when  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  '  licito  vel  illicito,'  i.e.  whether  it  is 
permissible  or  not.  The  only  purpose  of  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  honestum  and  the  licituni 
is  to  limit  simple  probabilism  in  appearance,  by 
leaving  consciences  in  reality  free  to  adopt  it. 

The  probabiliorists  apply  this  principle  only  to 
the  question  of  law,  not  to  that  of  fact.  In  theory, 
we  may  follow  the  opinio  minus  tuta  because  it  is 
more  probable  than  the  opinio  titta,  but  in  order 
to  maKe  sure  whether  the  concrete  conditions, 
under  which  alone  the  surplus  of  probability  exists, 
are  realized  or  not,  more  than  probabiliority  is 
needed,  viz.  certainty;  e.g.,  the  law  forbids  the 
eating  of  meat  during  Lent ;  nevertheless  the 
contrary  is  more  probable,  viz.  that  in  certain 
circumstances  I  can  eat  meat  even  then  ;  from  that 
time  I  can  admit  in  principle  that  in  these  circum- 
stances I  can  eat  meat  during  Lent ;  I  cannot, 
however,  do  it  in  a  given  case  unless  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  that  I  am  in  these  circumstances. 

Literature.  —  Thiels,  De  rejlexis  probabUismi  principiis 
discussio,  Malines,  1S44  ;  C.  R.  Billuart,  Summa  S.  Thoime 
hodiemis  Acadetniaruin  rnoribu^  accommodata.  seu  cursus 
theologice  juxta  mentein  dim  Thomce,  new  ed.,  Paris  and  Lyons, 
1837,  vii.  407 ft.  ;  T.  M.  J.  Gousset,  Theologie  morale^'',  Paris, 
1S87  ;  L.  Potton,  La  Thiorie.  du  probabilisme,  do.  1874  ;  J.  P. 
Gury,  Compendium  theologies  moralis*,  Paris  and  Lyons,  1885, 
i.  ISO  s.  E.  Ehrhardt. 

PROBABILISM.— By  probabilism  is  signified 
the  moral  system  according  to  which,  when  there 
are  divergent  views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  an 
action,  for  each  of  which  solid  arguments  may  be 
advanced,  then,  provided  the  lawfulness  be  alone 
in  question,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  follow 
the  more  probable  of  the  two  views,  but  are  equally 
free  to  adopt  either  course. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  all  theologians  that  no  one 
may  do  any  action  which  he  is  not  sure  is  right. 
If  a  man  acts  with  a  doubtful  conscience — not 
knowing  whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  is  right 
or  wrong — that  alone  suffices  to  make  his  action 
sinful  ;  for  it  proves  that  he  is  willing  to  do  it 
even  though  it  should  be  wrong.  He  is  deliberately 
exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  committing  a  sin. 
And  to  expose  oneself  to  the  risk  of  sinning 
mortally  is  by  common  consent  a  mortal  sin.  Yet 
in  the  conduct  of  life  cases  are  constantly  arising 
in  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  a  given  course 
is  forbidden  or  not.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
determine  the  conditions  in  which,  notwithstanding 
this  uncertainty,  a  man  may  act  as  though  no  pro- 
hibition existed,  with  full  assurance  that  his  action 
is  morally  right.  The  various  moral  systems, 
tutiorism  (or  rigorism),  probabiliorism,  equiproba- 
bilism  (qq.v.),  probabilism,  and  laxism  give  the 
different  answers  to  the  question.  Since  immediate 
and  direct  certainty  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
act  is  not  to  be  had,  each  system  appeals  to  some 
principle  of  morals  to  provide  the  required  assur- 
ance. In  this  connexion  these  are  termed  principles 
of  reflex  certainty  or,  occasionally,  '  reflex  prin- 
ciples.' 

In  all  the  cases  which  we  are  considering  there 
is  said  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  probable  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  law,  and,  on  the  other,  a  probable 
opinion  in  favour  of  liberty,  the  respective  proba- 


bility of  the  opinions  being  determined  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced 
on  either  side.  In  order  to  avoid  misconceptions 
it  seems  desirable  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  probable '  in  theo- 
logy difl'ers  somewhat  from  that  now  commonly 
attached  to  it.  In  the  present  sense  of  the  term 
a  thing  is  said  to  be  probable  only  when  it  can 
claim  a  greater  likelihood  than  the  other  alter- 
natives. These  are  not  said  to  be  probable  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  idea  suggested  is  in  many  minds 
linked  up  with  the  mathematical  theory  of  proba- 
bilities (i.e.  chance-happenings).  In  theology,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  word  is  used  in  its  etymological 
sense.  An  opinion  is  probable  which  commends 
itself  to  the  mind  by  weighty  reasons  as  being  very 
possibly  true.  The  idea  of  chance  is  altogether 
absent.  Confining  our  attention,  then,  to  the 
three  systems  which  alone  can  be  said  to  have  had 
any  actual  importance  in  the  theological  schools, 
the  probabiliorist  theologians  hold  that  we  are  free 
to  follow  the  opinion  in  favour  of  liberty  when  and 
only  when  it  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
According  to  the  equiprobabilists,  in  order  that 
we  may  take  this  course  it  is  necessary  that  the 
two  opinions  should  have  at  least  an  equal  degree 
of  probability.  The  probabilist  system  teaches 
that,  should  there  be  a  solid  reason  to  suppose  the 
action  not  prohibited,  then  we  are  free  to  follow 
that  opinion,  even  though  the  reasons  on  the  other 
side  are  more  weighty,  provided  that  the  difl'erence 
is  not  such  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  law 
not  merely  probable,  but  morally  certain. 

Before  giving  the  arguments  on  which  the  system 
is  based,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  explain  two  points 
of  importance:  (1)  what  constitutes  solid  proba- 
bility, and  (2)  the  limits  within  which  the  system 
of  probabilism  is  applicable. 

( 1 )  An  opinion  is  said  to  possess  intrinsic  proba- 
bility when  the  grounds  on  wliich  it  is  based  are 
such  as  to  have  serious  weight  with  men  of  com- 
petent judgment.  Moreover,  the  grounds  must  be 
such  as  to  retain  their  value  even  in  face  of  the 
reasons  which  can  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  they  must  be  equally 
cogent.  But  they  must  be  such  that  the  opponent ' 
arguments  do  not  render  them  nugatory.  When 
the  arguments  on  the  two  sides  are  drawn  from 
ditt'erent,  and  even  from  disparate,  considerations, 
it  will  often  be  the  case  that  those  advanced  for 
the  less  probable  cause  are  in  no  sense  invalidated 
by  those  which  support  the  more  probable.  Ex- 
trinsic probability  is  that  which  belongs  to  an 
opinion  by  reason  of  the  authorities  who  can  be 
cited  for  it.  Ordinarily  speaking,  it  is  held  that, 
if  five  or  six  writers  of  recognized  weight  in  the 
theological  school  can  be  reckoned  as  independently 
supporting  a  view,  that  view  may  be  safely  followed. 
The  condition  that  the  authorities  quoted  must  be 
theologians  of  real  weight  is  to  be  noted.  An 
opinion  does  not  acquire  extrinsic  probability 
because  it  is  found  in  a  few  works  which  at  one 
time  or  another  have  enjoyed  some  popularity. 

(2)  There  are  certain  well-defined  spheres  of 
human  activity  in  which  probabilism  has  no  place. 
If  we  are  under  obligation  to  ensure  the  validity 
of  some  act,  it  would  be  altogether  unlawful  to 
adopt  means  which  will  only  probably  be  effica- 
cious, should  a  safer  course  be  open  to  us.  In  such 
a  case  we  are  bound  to  take  the  surest  means  at 
our  disposal.  Thus,  probabilism  is  excluded  (save 
in  a  few  exception,al  cases)  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.  If,  e.g.,  a  man 
had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  impediment  of  affinity  to  the  marriage 
he  was  intending  to  contract,  he  would  be  bound 
to  procure  the  necessary  dispensation  to  proceed. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  was  a  sound  probability 
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against  the  existence  of  the  impediment,  and  that 
the  question  would  certainly  never  be  raised,  would 
constitut-e  no  justification  for  neglecting  to  take 
the  precaution.  So,  also,  probahilism  is  inapplic- 
able where  the  rights  of  another  person  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  under  strict  obligation  not  to 
wrong  our  neiglibour,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  put 
ourselves  in  danger  of  so  doing.  There  may  be 
excellent  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  match  thrown 
at  random  over  the  hedge  will  not  tire  the  hayrick 
on  the  other  side.  But  a  man  would  be  acting 
wrongfully  if  on  the  strength  of  those  reasons  he 
should  take  the  chance  of  causing  the  damage. 
Finally,  probahilism  may  not  be  employed  when 
there  is  question  of  some  end  that  one  is  absolutely 
bound  to  attain.  No  man  may  use  merely  probable 
means  to  ensure  his  eternal  salvation  ;  he  is  bound 
to  take  measures  which  he  knows  to  be  sufficient. 
It  would  be  erroneous  to  speak  of  these  as  excep- 
tions to  probahilism.  Probahilism  is  applicable 
only  where  the  obligation  itself  is  dubious.  In 
all  these  cases,  although  there  is  a  doubtful  element 
in  the  situation,  the  obligation  is  certain. 

The  argument  for  probahilism  can  be  stated  very 
briefly.  Whenever  there  is  a  solid  reason  for 
questioning  the  existence  of  a  law,  that  law  is  ipso 
JarAo  doubtful.  But  a  doubtful  law  imposes  no 
obligation  on  the  conscience  ('  lex  dubia  non  obli- 

fat  'j,  and  may  therefore  be  treated  as  non-existent, 
his  principle,  that  a  doubtful  law  has  no  binding 
force  on  the  conscience,  seems  scarcely  to  require 
proof.  But  two  considerations  may  be  advanced 
in  its  support.  In  the  first  place,  a  "law  binds  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  known.  If,  therefore,  after  taking 
all  reasonable  means  to  make  certain,  a  man  still 
does  not  know  whether  a  given  law  exists,  he  is 
not  yet  under  any  moral  obligation  in  its  regard. 
For  practical  purposes,  he  is  in  the  same  position 
as  a  man  who  has  never  heard  of  it  ('lex  dubia 
invincibiliter  ignoratur').  Secondly,  it  is  urged 
that  an  obligation  is  always  to  be  viewed  as  a 
restriction  on  a  previous  state  of  liberty.  Liberty 
is  in  possession  till  the  obligation  is  imposed. 
Since  this  is  so,  and  since  '  inelior  est  conditio 
possidentis,'  unless  the  obligation  is  absolutely 
certain,  a  man  remains  free.  But  in  the  cases 
which  we  are  considering  the  obligation  is  not 
certain  but  dubious. 

These  reasons,  it  is  urged,  are  conclusive,  and 
put  the  validity  of  probahilism  as  a  moral  system 
beyond  question.  Hence,  whenever  there  is  a 
reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  law,  a  man  may  adopt 
the  opinion  in  favour  of  liberty  with  absolute  assur- 
ance that  he  is  justified  in  doing  bo,  even  though 
there  be  greater  probaliility  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Probahilism,  it  is  manifest,  is  concerned  solely 
with  what  is  of  obligation,  not  with  what  is  the 
most  perfect  course  of  action.  In  other  words,  it 
belongs  to  moral,  not  to  ascetical,  theology.  It  is 
of  no  little  importance  to  avoid  confusing  the  two 
issues.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  adojit  the  more 
perfect  course  in  all  his  actions,  and  the  attempt 
to  impose  what  is  most  perfect  as  a  niatlcr  of 
oblij,'ation  always  results  at  last  in  the  total  re- 
jection of  the  moral  law,  as  being  too  burdensome 
for  flesh  and  blood.  It  seems  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  this  point,  as  ]iroljabilism  has  often 
hi'en  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  proposes  a 
low  standard  of  perfection.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
in  no  way  concerned  with  perfe<;tion.  The  stuily 
of  Christian  perfection  belongs  to  ascetical  theology. 

Tile  first  to  enunciate  clearly  and  to  defend  I  lie 
priniiplcH  of  probahilism  was  the  l)ominii:an, 
liartliciUiinKw  rlir  Medina,  in  his  Exposilio  in  J'""  2'" 
I).  T/ioiruc  (Salamanca,  1.577).  The  rules  given  by 
previous  moralJHtH— f.(7. ,  Navarnis — U>  enable  a 
man  to  form  a  safe  conscience  for  himself  in  doubt- 


ful cases  were  somewhat  more  stringent ;  but  all 
were  agreed  that  a  confessor  was  bound  to  absolve 
penitents  who  should  announce  their  intention  of 
following  a  probable  opinion,  even  though  he  him- 
self should  be  aware  that  this  opinion  was  the  less 
probable  of  the  two.  In  such  a  case  the  confessor 
had  no  right  to  tell  the  penitent  that  he  was  guUty 
of  sin  in  not  following  the  more  probable  view. 
Medina  carried  the  principle  to  its  logical  issue  in 
maintaining  that  a  man  is  always  free  to  adopt  a 
probable  opinion  as  a  basis  of  action.  His  teaching 
found  general  acceptance  in  the  schools,  as  being 
in  full  accordance  with  admitted  principles  ;  and 
from  1600  to  1640  it  was,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  universal  doctrine  of  moral  theologians. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  a  change  took 
place.  The  leading  Jansenists  Avere  advocates  of 
tutiorism  in  its  extreme  form,  maintaining  that  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  a  man  was  bound  to  put  himself 
on  the  safe  side  by  acting  as  though  the  law 
actually  existed.  They  attacked  probahilism  as 
immoral  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Jesuit  theologians 
had  been  extremely  active  in  opposing  their  doc- 
trinal novelties,  they  held  the  order  up  to  obloquy 
because  of  the  support  accorded  by  its  writers  to 
this  system.  In  1657  Pascal,  at  the  instance  of 
Antoiue  Arnauld,  composed  his  Lcttres provinciates 
in  the  interests  of  Jansenism.  The  mordant  cari- 
cature of  probahilism  contained  in  this  work, 
remote  though  it  was  from  the  truth,  was  a  con- 
troversial success  of  the  lirst  magnitude.  It  brought 
the  system  into  disrepute  for  many  decades,  and, 
among  those  who  know  little  of  the  points  at  issue, 
still  passes  current  as  a  satisfactory  account. 
From  1650  to  1750  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  theo- 
logians inclined  to  some  form  of  probabiliorism, 
though  there  was  always  a  succession  of  moralists 
of  real  eminence  who  were  faithful  to  the  proba- 
bilist  solution.  From  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent,  nearly  every  name  of  real  note  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  probabilists — e.g.,  G6nicot, 
Ballerini,  Lehmkuhl,  Ojetti,  and  Slater.  A  few 
authors  still  defend  a  mitigated  equiprobabilism  ; 
but  there  is  little  practical  dilierence  between  the 
two  standpoints. 

LlTKiiATUKK.  —  A.  Lehmkuhl,  ProliahUianu.')  rindieatng, 
FreiburR,  1906,  Tlieotogia  Muialis,  do.  I'.llli;  F.  Ter  Haar,  De 
Sysffmatr  Morali  Antiqitontm  ProbabUintarxni}.  Paderborn, 
1S94  ;  A.  Ballerini,  Op\is:  Thriilooicum  Morale',  I'rnio,  1S98-9!) ; 
J.  M.  Harty,  CK.  s.v.  '  Prohahilism ' ;  T.  Slater,  ShoH  Hut.  of 
ilnral  Thenl,.,,,,  .New  York,  1909.  G.  H.  JOYCE. 

PROBABILITY. —There  are  certain  pheno- 
mena of  such  a  nature  that  their  antecedents, 
lieing  extremely  complex,  cannot  he  adequately 
comprehended  by  observation,  however  searching 
it  may  be ;  nor  can  they  be  subjected  to  any 
analysis  that  will  disclose  the  causal  elements  to 
whitwi  the  eflect  in  question  is  due. 

In  the  throwing  ot  dice,  e.g.,  the  antecedent  shaking  of  the 
box  and  lossinp  the  dice  upon  the  table  is  about  the  same  each 
time — at  leoal  llie  ditTercnco  cannot  be  determined — and  yet 
the  renult*  varj'  with  each  successive  throw.  The  causal  deter- 
mination in  each  case  is  so  complex  as  to  be  beyond  computa- 
tion ;  the  initial  imsition  o(  the  liice,  the  force  of  their  ejection 
from  the  box,  the  hclKht  of  the  box  above  Ihe  table  when  they 
leave  it.  the  inequalities  of  the  tjible  itwit,  a  variation  between 
the  physical  and  jteometrlcal  centres  of  gravity  of  the  dice, 
etc.— ail  make  the  antecedent  so  complex  that  a  sliubt  varia- 
tion In  any  one  of  these  conditions  will  affect  the  result.  We 
find,  therefore,  double  sixes  at  one  time,  a  three  and  a  four  at 
anolber.  and  so  on  indeOnitely. 

Afiiin,  it  sometimes  happens  that  with  nertcct  sanitary  con- 
ditions an  infectious  disease  will  appear  that-  has  always  been 
rcRarded,  and  that  correctly,  as  duo  lo  Imperfect  saniUtion. 
whereas  an  entire  disregard  ot  sanitary  rei|uiremenls  anil  ot  all 
the  laws  ot  health  inav  yet  Rive  rise  to  no  disease  ot  special 
moment.  Certain  cnndftions  ot  temperature,  atnioK)iherlc  press- 
ure, velocity  and  direction  ot  the  wind,  may  one  day  brinif 
storm  and  rain,  and.  as  tar  as  observation  can  detect,  similar 
cniiiUtions  may  aijalli  hrinif  fair  weather.  So  also  the  rise  and 
fall  In  stock  aiid  money  markets  Is  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
varj  Inif  comlltlons  of  indellnitcly  cniinilex  forces  wholly  beyond 
all  powcn  ot  determination  or  ot  iircdiction. 
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Such  phenomena  present  a  problem  with  wliieh 
the  methods  of  inductive  inquiry  cannot  deal. 
Observation  is  not  far-reaching  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and,  even  if  it  were,  our  methods  of  computa- 
tion and  determination  are  not  adequate  to  solve 
problems  of  so  many  terms  and  of  so  complex  a 
nature. 

The  causal  connexion  may  be  established  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  and  yet  the  cause  obtains  in 
the  midst  of  so  complex  a  setting  that  the  problem 
is  really  this — to  determine  whether  a  cause,  whose 
exact  nature  may  be  known  or  unknown,  will 
prove  operative  or  inoperative.  The  cause  may  be 
always  present  and  even  its  exact  nature  may  be 
known,  and  yet  the  complex  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  one  alone, 
or  two  or  more  combining,  may  neutralize  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
slight  variation  of  the  combined  circumstances 
may  promote  and  even  accelerate  the  operation  of 
the  cause  in  question.  The  problem  then  is  to 
determine  how  often  the  event  happens,  and  how 
often  it  fails  of  happening,  the  complex  and  inde- 
terminate antecedent  being  present  in  all  the 
instances  examined. 

When  we  begin  to  count  instances,  we  are 
reminded  that  we  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sphere  of  enumerative  induction.  Enumera- 
tive  induction  treats  instances  by  noting  the 
number  of  observed  coincident  happenings  of  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  under  investigation,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  analyze  their  respective 
contents  or  to  determine  a  causal  connexion  more 
detinitely  by  means  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
inductive  methods  of  research  and  verification. 
The  result  of  such  an  investigation  may  be  formu- 
lated in  a  proposition  of  the  form,  '  Every  A  is  B.' 
This,  strictly  interpreted,  has  the  force  of  '  Eveiy 
A  that  has  been  observed  is  B.'  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  observation  leads  to  a  twofold 
result — a  set  of  instances  in  which  it  is  observed 
that  the  A's  are  B's,  and  another  set  of  instances 
in  which  the  A's  are  not  B's.  These  instances  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  observed  A  is  an  antece- 
dent so  extremely  complex  that  the  element  within 
it,  which  is  a  cause  capable  of  {producing  B,  either 
may  be  absent  without  producing  an  appreciable 
change  in  the  general  nature  of  A  or,  being  present, 
may  be  neutralized  by  some  other  element  of  A 
itself.  The  resjilt  gives  a  basis  for  a  probable 
inference  only ;  and  the  nature  of  that  inference 
will  depend  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  observed 
happenings  or  of  the  faUure  of  the  event  under 
investigation. 

The  probability  attached  to  such  an  inference, 
however,  is  different  from  the  probabOity  which 
characterizes  the  nature  of  enumerative  induction. 
In  the  latter,  when  the  observation  has  been  widely 
extended  and  no  exceptions  noted,  it  is  usual  to 
say  that  the  result  expressed  in  the  proposition, 
'  Every  A  is  B,'  has  the  force  of  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  But  in  the  instances  whose  investiga- 
tion shows  the  result  that  some  A's  are  B's,  and 
some  not,  and  yet  where  the  former  far  out- 
number the  latter  cases,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  A's  which  in  future  we  may  meet  will  probably 
be  B's  ;  and  the  degree  of  probability  expressed  in 
such  a  proposition  is  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  number  of  observed  affirmative 
instances  over  the  negative.  Here  the  probability 
refers  to  the  validity  of  an  inference  concerning 
certain  particular  instances,  be  they  many  or  be 
they  few,  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
present  knowledge  ;  in  enumerative  induction  the 
probability  is  attached  to  the  universality  of  the 
proposition  affirmed  as  a  result  of  observation  that 
has  not  so  far   detected   an   exception.      In   the 


former  case  the  question  of  the  universality  of  the 
result  is  conclusively  answered  in  the  negative  ; 
there  can  be  no  universal  proposition  possible,  as 
some  instances  give  A  and  B  together,  others  give 
A  with  the  absence  of  B  ;  and  the  question  of 
probability  that  here  arises,  therefore,  refers  to 
individual  cases  not  yet  examined,  as  to  whether 
they  severally  will  more  likely  correspond  to  the 
set  of  affirmative  or  to  that  of  the  negative  instances 
already  noted. 

The  comparison  of  the  number  of  happenings 
with  that  of  the  failures  of  an  event  affords  a  basis 
for  several  kinds  of  inference,  all  of  them  in  the 
sphere  of  probability. 

We  find  in  such  a  comparison  a  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  the  probability  of  a  particular  event 
happening  when  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
circumstances  which,  in  former  cases,  have  some- 
times produced  the  event  and  sometimes  failed  to 
produce  it.  If,  according  to  former  observation, 
the  event  has  happened,  let  us  say,  seven  times, 
and  failed  three,  the  probability,  expressed  numeri- 
cally, of  its  happening  again  is  ^-^.  The  rule  is: 
to  express  the  probability  of  an  event,  take  as 
numerator  the  number  of  times  which  the  event 
has  been  observed  to  occur,  and  as  denominator 
tlie  total  number  observed,  both  of  happening  and 
failure  ;  the  fraction  thus  expressed  will  represent 
the  probability  of  the  event  happening.  The 
counter -probability  may  be  represented  by  the 
number  of  observed  failures  of  the  event  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  cases  observed.  The 
counter-probabilityjt)/MS  the  probability  evidently 
is  equal  to  unity.  If,  therefore,  the  probability  is 
unity,  the  counter-probability  will  equal  zero  ;  i.e., 
the  probability  in  that  case  has  merged  into 
certainty.  Zero,  therefore,  represents  absolute 
impossibility.  All  fractions  between  the  limits 
zero  and  one  represent  vai-ying  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, from  impossibility  at  one  extreme  to  cer- 
tainty at  the  other. 

Not  only  may  there  be  this  inductive  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  probability,  arising  from  actually 
observed  instances ;  there  may  be  also  a  deductive 
calculation  of  probability  based  upon  the  known 
structure  or  nature  of  the  phenomena  themselves 
in  advance  of  any  observation  as  to  their  actual 
behaviour. 

We  say,  ff.fj.,  that  the  probabilitj'  of  a  penny  turning  up  heads 
is  I.  Knowing  the  form  of  the  penny  and  that  there  are  but 
two  possibilities,  heads  or  tails,  and  there  being  no  reason  why 
one  is  more  likely  to  turn  up  than  the  other,  we  say  that  there 
is  one  chance  favourable  to  heads  against  the  two  chances  which 
represent  the  total  number  of  possibilities  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  With  a  die,  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cube,  we 
say  there  is  one  chance  of  its  turning  up  the  face  marked  1 
against  the  six  chances  represented  by  the  six  faces— the  total 
number ;  here  the  probability  is  J.  Thus  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  probability  may  be  a  theoretical  as  well  as  an 
empirical  one. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  probability  of  an  event 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  we  seldom  express 
that  probability  numerically  ;  we  express  a  degree 
of  probability  adverbially  rather  than  numericEuly  ; 
i.e.,  we  say  an  event  is  quite  probable,  very  prob- 
able, or  extremely  probable.  The  fact  is  that,  as 
regards  most  phenomena,  we  do  not  keep  an  exact 
or  even  approximate  memorandum  of  the  number 
of  happenings  compared  with  that  of  the  failures. 
We  rather  classify  our  observations  in  terms  of 
more  or  less.  Certain  circumstances  that  we 
observe  produce  about  as  many  failures  as  happen- 
ings of  an  event,  other  circumstances  produce  far 
more  happenings  than  failures,  others  far  less,  and 
so  on.  Consequently  we  receive  certain  psj'cho- 
logical  impressions  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  happening  over 
failure,  or  vice  versa ;  this  impression  becomes  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  probability  in  question, 
and  the  degree  of  that  probability  is  commensurate 
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with  the  intensity  of  the  original  psychological 
impression  arising  from  concepts  of  more  or  of  less. 
In  such  a  sphere,  however,  as  that  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  betting,  gambling,  pool-selling,  book- 
making,  etc.,  probabilities  are  estimated  accord- 
ing to  observations  and  theoretical  considerations 
whose  conditions  are  expressed  numerically  ;  and 
the  amount  risked  in  each  case  is  strictly  estimated 
according  to  the  exact  ratio  of  prooability  to 
counter-probability  under  the  existing  ciicum- 
stances. 

The  estimation  of  probability  in  terms  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  is,  however,  more  usual,  and 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  human  life  generally 
(for  the  theory  of  probability  as  the  guide  of  life 
see  art.  Butlkr).  It  has  special  force  and  utUity 
as  a  mode  of  inference  when  the  observed  instances 
so  far  outnumber  the  exceptions  as  to  create  an 
impression  of  such  a  high  degree  of  probability 
as  to  approximate  practical  if  not  theoretical 
certainty. 

It  has  been  noted  over  a  wide  field  of  observation  that  a 
second  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  extremely  rare.  ELvceptions 
have  occurred  and,  therefore,  b^-  enunierative  induction  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  the  universal  proposition  that  a  second 
attack  will  never  occur.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  assert  with 
somewhat  positive  assurance  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
person  will  be  exempt  from  a  second  attack. 

The  comparison  of  failure  and  happening  of 
events  based  upon  observation  or  theoretical  con- 
siderations of  structure  and  nature  leads  also  to  in- 
ferences concerning  large  numbers  of  instances  con- 
sidered together.  If  a  memorandum  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  times  an  event  has  happened  and  of  the 
number  of  times  it  has  failed,  and  the  total  number 
of  instances  examined  be  sufficiently  great,  then 
the  resulting  ratio  of  favourable  instances  to  the 
total  number  will  be  found  approximately  repeated 
if  a  second  set  of  an  equal  number  of  instances  be 
likewi.se  examined.  There  is  a  law  of  tendency 
whereby  Nature  .seems  to  repeat  herself  even  when 
tlie  attendant  circumstances  of  an  event  are  most 
complex  and  beyond  all  powers  of  accurate  deter- 
mination. 

As  the  result  of  observations  extending  over  thousands  and 
thouaandsof  instances,  it  is  affirmed  that  about  i  of  the  children 
born  in  the  world  die  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  a  group  of  10 
cliildren  the  ratio  would  perhaps  be  deviated  from  very  materi- 
ally ;  in  agroupof  lOOthedeviation  is  apt  to  be  less  ;  in  a  group 
of  lOOO,  still  less  ;  and  in  a  group  of  100,000  the  ratio  as  al)Ove 
given  would  be  substantially  realized.  The  approximation 
would  be  so  near  that  the  error  would  be  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  total  number  of  cases. 

The  following  law,  tlierefore,  expresses  this  ten- 
dency— that,  while  in  a  .small  number  of  instances 
there  is  irregularity  in  the  observed  ratio  between 
the  number  of  times  a  given  event  has  happened 
and  its  failures,  still  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
this  ratio  tends  towards  a  constant  limit. 

This  is  clearly  seen  In  the  pitching  of  a  penny  :  10  throws 
might  very  possibly  result  in  7  heads  and  3  tails  ;  in  100  throws, 
however,  the  ratio  expressing  the  result  as  to  heads  and  tails 
observed  will  he  much  nearer  |  than  in  the  former  case  ;  while. 
If  1000  or  10,000  throws  be  observed,  the  result  will  approximate 
the  ratio  {. 

The  comparison  of  observed  ca.ses  with  the 
number  given  by  the  calculation  of  the  probabili- 
ties in  question  has  been  made  by  Qu6telet,  and 
also  by  .levons.  Their  results  are  most  signiBcant 
and  interesting. 

Quitelet  mode  409fl  drawingn  from  an  urn  containing  20 
black  balls  and  20  whit*.  Theoretically,  he  should  have  drawn 
a«  many  white  as  black  balls,  2048  each  ;  the  actual  drawiTigs 
remiltrrl  In  JlKW  whit*  halls  and  2030  black.  Jevons  made 
20.41)0  throws  of  a  penny  ;  the  theoretical  result  should  have 
been  10,240  heads  ;  the  actual  result  was  10,8S3  heads. 

Tho  tendency  towarrls  a  constant  ratio  In  aggregates  con- 
tAlnlng  a  cfinslderahle  number  of  Instances  is  strikmgly  illus- 
tratcl  In  the  rerorti  of  baptisms  taken  from  an  olil  parish 
rcglst<*r  In  Kngland.  The  number  of  male  baptisms  registered 
tn  every  lOfS)  ffmales  ran  as  follows  for  tho  respective  years 
from  1H21  tn  H:«1:  10«H,  1047,  1047,  1041,  KHO,  1046.  1047.  10i:i. 
1043,  1034.  We  see  with  what  surprising  accuracy  the  constant 
rmtlo  was  rei>eat*«fl  siiUtantiatly  >ear  after  year. 

A  like  regularity  neemn  to  pervade  every  depart- 


ment of  life.  The  total  number  of  crimes  is  ap- 
proximately the  same,  year  after  year ;  the  annual 
death-rate,  the  apportionment  of  deaths,  moreover, 
to  the  several  diseases  as  their  evident  causes, 
the  number  of  missent  letters  each  year,  the  annual 
number  of  suicides,  of  divorces — all  these  diverse 
events  indicate  a  regularity  in  the  long  run,  as 
regards  their  numerical  estimate. 

The  results  which  are  thus  attained  regarding 
aggregates  cannot  be  stated  as  probable  results. 
If  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  instances  are 
taken,  the  result  will  be  certain  within  a  very 
small,  and  in  many  cases  an  insiguilicant,  margin. 
In  estimating  the  probability  of  a  single  event  the 
question  is  whether  it  wUl  happen  or  not  happen, 
and  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  therefore  promi- 
nent. In  dealing  with  aggregates,  however,  no 
such  element  of  uncertainty  enters  ;  the  question 
is  not  whether  or  not  there  will  be  certain  results, 
but  concerns  rather  the  degree  of  exactness  with 
which  the  results  will  approximate  a  definite  ratio. 
And  the  law  of  tendency  is  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  instances,  the  greater  will  be  the  ap- 
proximation of  an  accurate  and  definite  result. 

This  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  numerous 
insurance  companies  whose  business  is  conducted 
upon  the  basis  of  an  approximately  constant  death- 
rate.  The  general  procedure  is  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Suppose  10,000  persons  insure  their  lives  at  £200  per  indi- 
vidual, and  the  annual  death-rate  observed  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  and  including  a  very  large  immber  of  instances, 
amounts  to  200  persons  out  of  10,000.  The  losses  then  to  tho 
insurance  company  will  amount  annually  to  £40,000  on  such  a 
basis.  These  losses,  distributed  among  the  10,000  insuring  in 
the  company,  would  amount  to  £4  apiece.  The  company, 
therefore,  has  a  numerical  basis  for  calculating  the  amount 
which  each  person  must  pay  in  order  to  cover  the  annual 
losses  and  to  provide  an  assured  revenue  for  the  company. 

The  problem  has  been  stated  in  round  numbers 
merely  to  illustrate  in  general  the  principle  in- 
volved ;  the  actual  calculation  is  more  complicated, 
because,  in  each  particular  case,  the  age  of  the 
individual  and  the  varying  death-rate  for  diflerent 
years  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  substantial 
standing  of  the  innumerable  insurance  companies 
in  our  country  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  these 
enterprises  are  based  uiion  a  practical  certa,inty 
regarding  death-rates  wlien  applied  to  large  aggre- 
gates. Chance  is  thus  eliminated  almost  entirely  ; 
that  which  would  be  a  serious  risk  as  regards  an 
individual  is  substantially  void  of  all  risk  when 
large  numbers  are  concerned. 

Moreover,  phenomena  ind  legate  a  marked  depart- 
ure from  the  ratio  of  frequency  as  determined  by 
prior  observation  or  by  theoretical  considerations  ; 
then  it  is  ordinarily  inferred  that  a  new  cause  has 
become  operative,  not  before  existent,  or,  if  present, 
with  its  etl'ect  neutralized. 

We  would  naturally  expect  a  die  to  show  tho  face  3,  on  an 
average,  about  once  in  six  throws.  But,  if  it  repeatedly  turns 
up  S  in  succession,  and  if  no  other  mnnber  appears,  or  appears 
but  rarely,  wo  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  die  is  loaded. 
The  number  of  homicides  in  the  ITnited  States  in  1894  far 
exceeded  the  annual  number  observed  for  the  several  years 
preeeding.  This  dis<',repancy  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  natural  number  was  swollen  by  tho  deaths  caused 
by  the  strikers  and  rioters  in  the  month  of  .luly  of  that  year. 
Ho  also  a  marked  departure  from  the  annual  death-rate  of  a 
large  city  is  at  once  an  ui-gcnt  suggestion  tn  tho  pviblic  health 
authority  to  start  investigations  that  will  unearth  the  hidden 
cause  that  one  is  constrained  to  believe  must  bo  present.  Such 
CAuses  as  defective  drains,  prevalence  of  epidemics,  etc.,  are 
again  and  again  found  to  accompany  an  increase  of  the  average 
dcath-rato. 

Under  such  circumstances  Die  mi'lhod  of  investi- 
gation which  should  be  iiursued,  wIiimi  iiracticable, 
is  to  endeavour  In  breau  up  thci  tola!  mto  smaller 
grou]is  of  a  spccitic  nature.  TIiuh,  if  (lie  di^ath- 
rato  for  I  he  year  is  appreciably  increased,  examine 
111!'  ili'iithrate  per  nionlh.  Sec;  if  any  month  shows 
a  marked  dejiarture  from  (he  average.  If  so,  this 
will  HUggcHt  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circum- 
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stances  and  characteristics  of  the  month  in  question. 
Or  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  over  different  sections  of  the 
city  under  investigation.  Some  special  locality 
may  indicate  an  unusually  large  death-rate.  In- 
vestigation, therefore,  at  that  point  may  reveal  a 
lurking  cause  of  disease,  otherwise  unnoticed. 

By  similar  considerations  it  is  often  possible  to 
distinguish  between  a  chance  coincidence  and  a 
determinate  cause  which  has  produced  the  event 
in  question.  For,  if  the  possibility  of  some  one 
definite  cause  is  considered  out  of  the  question, 
and  if  the  origin  of  the  event  is  found  among  com- 
plex phenomena  of  such  a  number  and  variety  that 
they  may  form  an  indefinite  number  of  combina- 
tions only  one  of  which  can  possibly  produce  the 
event  in  question,  then  the  probability  that  the 
event  has  actually  been  produced  by  such  a  chance 
combination  is  extremely  small.  We  are  then 
thrown  back  upon  tlie  other  hypothesis,  that, 
instead  of  one  out  of  many  possible  combinations, 
there  is  some  one  determinate  cause  operative  in 
the  case.  Its  nature  may  not  be  definitely  indi- 
cated, but  at  least  the  possibility  of  its  presence  is 
suggested. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
iron  in  the  sun,  in  the  researches  of  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoft': 

'  On  comparing  the  spectra  of  sunlight  and  of  the  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  incandescent  vapour  of  iron,  it  became 
apparent  that  at  least  sixty  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
iron  coincided  with  dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum.  Such 
coincidences  could  never  be  observed  with  certainty,  because, 
even  if  the  lines  only  closely  approached,  the  instrumental 
imperfections  of  the  spectroscope  would  make  them  apparently 
coincident,  and  if  one  line  came  within  half  a  millimetre  of 
another,  on  the  map  of  the  spectra,  they  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced distinct.  Now  the  average  distance  of  the  solar  lines 
on  Kirchhoff's  map  is  two  millimetres,  and  if  we  throw  down  a 
line,  as  it  were  by  pure  chance,  on  such  a  map,  the  probability 
is  about  J  that  the  new  line  will  fall  within  one-half  millimetre 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  some  one  of  the  solar  lines.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  we  may  suppose  that  each  solar  line,  either 
on  account  of  its  real  breadth,  or  the  defects  of  the  instrument, 
possesses  a  breadth  of  one-half  millimetre,  and  that  each  line  in 
the  iron  spectrum  has  a  like  breadth.  The  probability,  then,  is 
just  i  that  the  centre  of  each  iron  line  will  come  by  chance 
within  one  millimetre  of  the  centre  of  a  solar  line,  so  as  to 
appear  to  coincide  with  it.  The  probability  of  casual  coinci- 
dence of  each  iron  line  with  a  solar  line  is  in  like  manner  ^. 
Coincidence  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  sixty  iron  lines  is  a  very 
unlikely  event  if  it  arises  casually,  for  it  would  have  a  proba- 
bility of  only  (i)60  or  less  than  one  in  a  trillion.  The  odds,  in 
short,  are  more  than  a  million  million  millions  to  unity  against 
such  a  casual  coincidence.  But  on  the  other  hj-pothesis,  that 
iron  exists  in  the  sun,  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  coin- 
cidences would  be  observed  ;  it  is  immensely  more  probable 
that  sixty  coincidences  would  be  observed  if  iron  existed  in  the 
sun,  than  that  they  should  arise  from  chance.  Hence,  by  our 
principle,  it  is  immensely  probable  that  iron  does  exist  in  the 
sun.'i 

This  principle  is  also  illustrated  in  instances  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  such  cases  the  ob- 
served combination  of  so  many  diverse  circum- 
stances, even  as  regards  an  indefinite  number  of 
minor  details,  precludes  the  hypothesis  of  casual 
coincidences,  and  suggests  some  one  definite  cause 
that  will  prove  a  unifying  principle  of  explanation 
of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  As  Bullen 
says: 

'A  presumption  is  very  often  more  convincing  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  kind  of  evidence.  It  is  not  within 
the  reach  and  compass  of  human  abilities  to  invent  a  train  of 
circumstances  which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to 
amount  to  a  proof  of  guilt  without  affording  opportunities  to 
contradict  a  great  part,  if  not  all  of  these  circumstances.' 2 

In  the  various  illustrations  which  have  been 
given  we  find  that  the  theory  of  probability  pro- 
vides a  method  of  dealing  with  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  inductive 
methods.  The  phenomena  are  so  complex  that  a 
specific  cause  cannot  be  determined,  for  the  real 

1  W.  S.  Jevons,  The  Principles  of  Science^,  London,  1900, 
p.  244  f . 

2  Fwmous  Cases   of   Circumstantial   Evidence,  New  York, 
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cause  in  question  is  a  correlation  of  many  diverse 
forces,  and,  if  only  a  few  instances  are  examined, 
no  causal  connexion  will  be  disclosed  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  deal  with  large  numbers,  statisti- 
cal averages,  etc.,  in  order  to  detect  an  emerging 
relation  of  a  causal  character,  expressed  by  a 
constant  ratio.  This  ratio  once  determined,  it 
becomes  a  further  test,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
when  the  results  widely  depart  from  it,  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  a  new  force  outside  of  the  com- 
binations to  which  the  efl'ect  would  be  naturally 
referred  according  to  the  indications  of  the  proba- 
bility-ratio. The  latter  mode  of  inference  is  akin 
to  the  method  of  residues,  for  the  inference  in 
question  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  probability- 
ratio  will  account  for  only  a  certain  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  event  under  investigation  ;  a 
marked  excess  must  be  accounted  for  by  positing  a 
definitely  operative  cause.  And,  if  an  antecedent 
of  such  a  nature  is  known  to  be  present,  the  sug- 
gestion at  once  arises  in  our  thought  that  this  in 
all  probability  is  the  cause  producing  this  excess 
in  the  results. 
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PROBATION.— One  of  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  aspects  of  experience,  one  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  man's  mind  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
reflect  at  all,  is  its  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
character.  In  the  pursuit  of  truth  he  finds  him- 
self confronted  sooner  or  later  with  unanswerable 
questions,  face  to  face  with  insoluble  mysteries. 
Knowledge  may  be  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
finality  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
good,  again,  there  is  a  perpetual  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  ideal,  a  constant  failure 
of  achievement.  And  the  passion  for  the  beautiful 
is  never  really  satisfied,  though  its  hunger  may  be 
partially  stayed.  In  all  these  directions  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  heart  of  man  ever  finds  absolute 
satisfaction  ;  his  capacity  finds  neither  limit  nor 
adequate  response. 

The  questions,  then,  are  inevitably  thrust  upon 
us  :  Why  is  aspiration  so  far  in  advance  of  attain- 
ment? Has  it  always  been  so?  Will  it  always 
remain  so?  The  incomplete,  the  inadequate,  the 
fragmentary,  is  abliorrent  to  us,  festhetically  and 
spiritually,  and  we  cannot  '  sadly  and  soberly 
acquiesce '  without  at  least  attempting  to  find 
some  explanation  of  this  character  of  the  given. 

The  theory  of  probation  is  an  attempted  answer 
to  the  above  questions.  We  have  seen  that  ex- 
perience does  not  satisfy,  that  this  world  is  not 
adequate  to  the  complete  realization  of  our  desires. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  how  if  it  was 
not  meant  to  satisfy  ?  How  if  its  incompleteness 
and  fragmentariness  and  apparent  illusion  were 
not  errors  and  defects  in  the  character  of  the 
world,  as  we  are  first  inclined  to  think,  but  just 
those  very  qualities  which  give  it  such  value  as  it 
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has  ?  The  world,  as  we  perceive  it,  may  be  only  a 
part  of  a  larger  universe  ;  our  temporal  existence 
may  be  but  a  phase  in  an  experience  that  is  not 
to  be  numbered  by  years ;  in  a  word,  this  present 
world  may  be  but  a  period  of  probation,  a  period, 
that  is,  whose  explanation  and  justification  lie 
beyond  itself  in  the  idea  of  an  end  to  which  it  may 
serve  as  means,  of  a  purpose  of  which  all  '  the 
change  and  chances  of  tliis  mortal  life '  may  be  so 
many  ways  of  fulfilment. 

Now  the  probation  of  which  this  life  is  the  scene 
is  to  be  conceived  not  as  a  process  that  goes  on 
impersonally,  as  it  were,  but  as  the  direct  work 
of  the  God  and  Father  of  mankind.  The  theory 
presupposes,  then,  that  there  has  already  been 
formed  the  conception  of  a  personal  God,  with 
■whom  the  spirit  of  man  is  in  immediate  contact. 
For  probation  is  a  teleological  concept,  and  a  pur- 
pose or  end  is  the  expression  of  the  -vrill  of  a 
person,  and  cannot  have  its  source  in  a  mere 
'  tendency,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness.' Hence  it  is  an  idea  that  seems  very  closely 
bound  up  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God.  Pro- 
bation is  a  distinctively  religious,  not  only  a  moral 
or  philosophical,  theory. 

The  ideas  of  discipline  and  purification  are  to  be 
found  in  any  religion  which  has  any  ethical  quality 
at  all,  but  tliat  of  probation  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  developed  except  among  the  Jews,  of 
whose  theology  it  is  an  important  element,  and 
whose  history  is  interpreted  by  the  prophets  in  the 
light  of  it.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  broadly 
speaking,  is  the  history  of  a  people  whose  high 
calling,  to  be  in  a  special  sense  the  medium  of 
Divine  revelation  and  blessing  to  the  world,  was 
equalled  only  by  their  failure,  as  a  nation,  to  dis- 
cern its  import  and  to  rise  to  its  fulfilment.  For 
this  fulfilment  all  the  Wcissitudes  of  their  history, 
as  that  of  a  '  chosen  people '  par  excellence,  were 
meant  to  fit  them ;  all  was  meant,  in  Scripture 
language,  to  humble  them,  and  to  prove  them, 
whether  they  would  keep  God's  commandments  or 
no  (cf.  Dt  8-).  '  Elect  peoples,'  it  has  been  said, 
'have  tragic  careers,''  ana  the  trage<ly  is  never 
more  deep  and  complete  than  when  the  nation  is 
spiritually  blind  to  the  meaning  of  its  destiny, 
which  is  throughout  recognized,  by  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  to  be  of  Divine  appointment  and 
plan.  It  wa.s  the  unique  relation  of  the  nation  to 
a  personal  <!od,  known  as  such,  that  is,  as  a  Being 
of  moral  nature,  that  gave  their  failure  the  further 
character  of  sin. 

To  reganl  this  world  as  the  scene  of  probation 
is  to  regard  it  from  a  point  of  view  that  throws 
light  on  much  that  is  otherwise  hopelessly  ob- 
s<'iire  and  inexplicable  in  experience  ;  for  instance, 
some  such  conception  a-s  proliation,  that  is,  of  life 
a«  a  time  of  testing  and  training  the  will  rather 
than  of  complete  mr>ral  achievement,  seems  the 
only  possible  direction  whence  the  nearest  ai>- 
proach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  conld 
come  ;  it  is  along  these  lines  only  that  we  can 
justify  the  twofold  deliverance  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  that  evil  and  sin  are  teiiiporally 
real,  and  yet  that  God  is  good  and  that  He  is 
almighty.  The  only  justification  for  even  the 
temporary  existence  of^evil  wniiM  lie  in  its  being 
an  cHsential  comlition  of  the  attainment  of  an  end 
which  is  of  supreme  value.  If  we  may  attempt  to 
define  the  en<l  fur  wliirli  this  world  was  called  into 
Iwing  as  the  realization  of  the  C(ms('i<ius  com- 
munion of  every  soul  with  the  (iod  and  l''ather  of 
that  Honl,  then  it  at  once  becomes  plain  that  from 
the  lieginning  the  possiliility  of  evil  must  have  hvvn 
recognizwl,  and  ri'cogniz<!cl  as  worth  while.  l*'or 
man    can  attain  the  Divine  likeness   and  iHM'onie 

1  A.  n.  Dnic*.  Providrnlial  Ordrr  nj  tht  Vforli,  I/Oiidon,  18fl7, 
p.  180. 


in  the  fullest  sense  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature 
only  by  a  process  of  probation,  in  which  temptation 
plays  an  essential  part.  Character  is  an  acquired 
product  ;  no  virtue  or  goodness  is  assured  which 
has  not  been  put  to  the  test  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  such  trial  or  probation  is  accomplished  through 
an  experience  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil  is  constantly  presented. 
One  of  the  most  profound  truths  embodied  in  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  Fall  is  that  man,  though 
originally  innocent,  i.e.  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  can  attain  holiness 
only  through  such  a  process  of  probation  and 
temptation. 

'  Goodness  as  a  moral  experience  is  for  us  the  overcoming  of 
experienced  evil.  .  .  .  So,  in  the  good  act  1  experience  the  good 
as  my  evil  lost  in  goodness,  as  a  rebellion  against  the  good  con- 
quered in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  as  a  peace  that  arises  in  the 
midst  of  this  triumphant  conflict,  as  a  satisfaction  that  lives  in 
this  restless  activity  of  inner  warfare.  Tliis  child  of  inner  strife 
is  the  good,  and  the  only  moral  good,  we  know.  .  .  .  No  genu- 
ine moral  goodness  is  possible  save  in  the  midst  of  such  inner 
warfare.  The  absence  of  the  evil  impulse  leaves  naught  but 
innocence  or  instinct,  morally  insipid  and  colourless.  Goodness 
is  this  organism  of  struggling  elements  '  (J.  Royce,  The  Relitjunts 
Aspect  oj  Philosophy,  Boston,  1S85,  pp.  452,  456,  459). 

Goodness  is  not  forced  upon  us  ;  we  make  it 
our  own  by  willing  identification  of  our  ^^'ill  with 
the  good.  Hence  probation  implies  freedonijpower 
to  '  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evU.'  Tliis  is 
not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  interminable 
Free  WUl  i^erstis  Determinism  controversy.  It  is 
enough  to  point  out  what  will  be  denied  by  none, 
that  tihose  who  regard  this  life  as  a  period  of  pro- 
bation make  the  implicit  assumption  that  man  is 
free — an  assumption  which  receives  most  emphatic 
confirmation  from  the  witness  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. It  would  be  futile  to  speak  of  the 
'  probation  '  of  a  being  who  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  unfailingly  regular  in  the  performance  of 
duty  ;  in  fact,  such  an  one  could  scarcely  attach 
any  meaning  to  the  word.  Freedom,  as  Kant 
pointed  out  once  for  all,  is  a  fundamental  pre- 
supposition of  morality,  and  the  belief  in  probation 
lays  great  stress  on  this  side  of  truth.  Hence  ])ro- 
bation  is  not  consistent  Avith  determinism,  Calvin- 
istic  or  otherwise.  This  world  is  no  scene  of  pro- 
bation for  .Johannes  Aqrieola  in  Meditation.' 

li  this  life  is  a  jieriod  of  probation,  it  makes  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  will  to  '  take  sides  with  a 
cause  not  yet  won  '—that  is  the  testimony  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  while  yet  the  religious  con- 
sciousness possesses  the  fundamental  assurance 
that  the  victoir  is  already  accomplished.  God"s 
will  shall  be  (lone  ;  that  cannot  fail.  But  then 
arises  the  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  will  co-operate  in  its  fulfilment 
or  not.  The  constant  pressure  of  this  question  is 
his  probation. 

And,  just  becAUse  the  probation  to  which  man  is 
subject  is  an  appeal  to  his  willing  spirit,  it  is  no 
merely  theoretic  experiment-  to  see  what  he  will  or 
can  ((o,  but  is  essentially  practical,  leading  to 
definite  issues  for  conduct,  which  can  then  \>e  dealt 
with  by  way  either  of  co^■e(^tion  or  of  confirma- 
tion, tt  is  a  test  or  exiicriment  not  simply  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  the  one  who  maKcs  it, 
but  continually  carried  on  to  aiTect  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  This  Icailing  to  a  dcMiiile  issue, 
whether  for  good  or  fon^vil,  is  an  imporl.'iiit  aspect 
of  probation.  Indillcreiice,  neulnility,  lukcwann- 
ncss  calls  for  the  remedy  of  "a  ))iercing  paiii."^ 
Acts  may  bo  forgiven,  but  not  even  (!od  llimself 
can  forgive  the  lianger-back.  'At  every  instant, 
at  every  step  in  life,  the  point  bus  to  lie  decided, 
our  soul  has  to  he  saved,  heaven  has  to  be  gained 
or  lost.''     Hence  probation,  even  though  it  may 

1  Ttrownlng,  roems. 

2  K.  I..  .SU'venson,  I'ormt,  *  The  Celestial  Surgeon  ' ;  cf.  Also 
Ilov  .")1««. 
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result  for  the  time  in  the  choice  of  evil,  is  the  first 
step  of  the  way  that  leads  through  purification 
towards  perfection. 

The  belief  that  thisi  is  the  divinely  appointed 
way  for  man  finds  its  classic  expression  in  the 
words  of  Job  :  '  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take  : 
when  he  hath  tried  me,  I  sliall  come  forth  as  gold.' ' 
It  may  be  objected  that,  in  the  case  of  Job  at  any 
rate,  we  see  an  instance  of  probation  for  purely 
theoretic  interests.  The  drama  represents  Job's 
trials  as  being  sent  to  supply  an  answer  to  tlie 
cynical  question,  '  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  ? ' 
Here  mere  knowledge  seems  the  end  in  view.  But 
this  is  not  really  so.  Two  things  must  be  re- 
membered. First,  Job's  real  devotion  to,  and  trust 
in,  God  were  practically  tested,  and  the  issue  of 
his  probation  was  a  far  higher,  more  deeply  rooted, 
type  of  goodness  than  was  possible  to  the  merely 
prosperous.  God-fearing  man  who  is  first  depicted. 
His  choice  of  the  good  becomes  a  perfect  passion 
for  right.  Besides,  '  the  more  righteous  the  man, 
the  more  urgent  the  demand  for  a  testing  ex- 
perience.'^ And,  secondly,  even  if  the  testing  had 
been  unnecessary  for  Job  himself,  the  results  are 
never  limited  to  the  individual.  '  Piety  and  pros- 
perity must  sometimes  be  dissociated,  if  it  were 
only  to  let  piety  have  an  opportunity  for  evincing 
its  sincerity,'  and  to  '  silence  douot  as  to  the 
reality  of  goodness.''  And  the  ett'ects  go  even 
further  than  this,  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
makes  abundantly  clear.'' 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  this  life  is  meant  to 
be  a  stage  in  the  progress  towards  perfection, 
through  probation  and  purification  of  the  will  and 
character. 

'  It  looks  as  if  this  stranjje  life  of  ours  were  made  only  for 
character.  .  .  .  For  all  other  pnrjioses — the  making;  of  fortune, 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  the  securing  of  worldly  wealth  or 
position  or  fame— this  is  a  life  iU-adapted.  The  flux  of  things, 
the  uncertainties  of  fate,  the  varied  unforeseen  combinations 
of  circumstances  adverse  to  or  destructive  of  health  or  wealth 
or  happiness — all  these  make  life  a  place  obviously  not  formed 
primarily  for  these  ends,  the  attempt  to  gain  which  is  so  easily 
and  often  thwarted,  and  which,  even  when  gained,  are  held  on 
so  uncertain  a  tenure.  This  is  really  not  the  world  for  worldli- 
ness.  But ...  all  these  conditions — this  flux,  this  risk,  this  un- 
certainty— are  the  very  conditions  that  help  to  form  character. 
They  make  just  the  discipline  by  which  a  man  may  become 
tender  and  spiritual,  patient  and  humble,  unselfish  and  loving. 
The  circumstances  of  life  may  defeat  all  other  ends,  but  they 
cannot  defeat,  and  they  even  must  contribute  towards,  this 
end '  (P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  The  Fact  of  Christy  London,  1900, 
p.  82  f.). 

But  we  do  not  yet  see  probation  taking  efi'ect  in 
the  complete  purification  of  character,  much  less 
in  its  perfection.  '  Life,  as  we  know  it,  does  not 
give  full  scope  for  the  working  out  of  individuality, 
ethical  or  intellectual.'"^  The  gradual  perception 
that  this  is  so  leads  to  two  alternatives  :  either  to 
a  form  of  pessimism  which  stops  short  with  the 
conviction  that 

*  All  my  life  seems  meant  for  fails,' 
or  to  a  belief  in  immortality — a  belief  that  is  due 
not  to  a  selfish  desire  to  '  call  into  being  a  new 
world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,'  or  to  a 
mere  craving  for  continuance,  but  a  belief  that  is 
seen  to  be  not  so  much  a  postulate  as  a  positive 
implication  of  morality.  A  spiritual  being  cannot 
be  a  mere  temporary  phenomenon.  And  probation, 
taken  in  its  deepest  implication,  seems  essentially 
a  process  that  demands  a  sphere  of  completion.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  it  should  stop  short  Avith 
the  bare  judgment  that  the  subject  of  the  testing, 
having  failed  to  discern  its  true  meaning,  is  useless 
and  unfit  for  the  purpose  it  was  meant  to  serve,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  left  as  a  '  castaway. '    It  is  possible,  of 

1  Job  2310. 

-  A.  B.  Bruce,  Moral  Order  of  the  World,  London,  1899, 
p.  239. 
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course, 'that  the  probation  of  a  nation  does  stop  short 
at  .such  a  point.  But  the  case  of  the  individual  is 
scarcely  parallel ;  here  we  do  not  judge  that  his 
value  consists  only  in  his  capacity  to  be  an  instru- 
ment, and  that,  if  at  a  given  point  he  is  a  failure  in 
this  respect,  no  further  eftbrt  will  be  made  by  his 
Creator.  The  relation  of  man  to  God  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  category  of  the  clay  and  the  potter. 
Each  individual  is  in  himself  of  inestimable  worth 
to  God,  at  least  from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
Probation,  then,  demands  a  future  life  for  its  com- 
pletion, both  for  those  in  whose  case  the  results 
are  already  evident  and  for  those  who  as  yet  are 
still  blind  to  spiritual  issues.  But,  even  ^vith  regard 
to  such,  '  life  beyond  death  holds  hope,  the  hope  that 
under  other  conditions,  through  other  experiences, 
the  awakening  may  come,  evil  be  renounced,  and 
good  chosen.'' 

Such  speculations,  such  deepest  hopes,  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  supreme  significance  of  that 
probation  which  is  the  key  to  temporal  experience. 
After  all,  it  is  first  for  its  illumination  of  the  present 
that  the  theory  has  value.  The  belief  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  Browning's  philosophy  of  life.  A 
brief  analysis  of  the  argument  of  a  poem,  Easter 
Day,  which  is  typical  in  this  respect  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  doctrine  itself. 
*  How  very  hard  it  is  to  be 
A  Christian  ! ' 
is  the  exelamation  which  opens  the  dialogue.  In  the  admitted 
hardness  lies  the  test ;  were  it  easy  to  be  a  Christian,  easy  to 
the  flesh,  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  spirit,  it  would  be  comparatively 
valueless.  The  difficulty  is  to  see  vividly  and  acutely,  to  grasp 
once  for  aU,  the  relation  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
Hence  the  need  for  faith.  Now  faith  demands,  not  proof,  but 
probability  ;  it  is  satisfied 

'  So  long  as  there  be  just  enough 

To  pin  my  faith  to,  though  it  hap 

Only  at  points  :  from  gap  to  gap 

One  hangs  up  a  huge  curtain  so. 

Grandly,  nor  seeks  to  have  it  go 

Foldless  and  flat  along  the  wall.' 

But  the  '  faith '  th.at  is  a  mere  balancing  of  probabilities  and 

choice  of  tliat  which  in  the  long  run  may  prove  to  be  the  most 

profitable  is  by  no  means  the  true  faith  consisting  in  that 

strenuous  attitude  of  will  which  is  demanded  by  the  facts  of  life 

as  we  find  it.     It  is  not  to  elicit  a  merely  intellectual  and  cold 

selection  of  '  the  safe  side  '  that  we  are  set  in  the  midst  of  all  that 

the  world  has  to  offer.    To  one  who  can  penetrate  beneath  '  the 

shows  of  things' issues  the  most  profound  disclose  themselves. 

To  the  purged  eyesight  it  becomes  a  marvel 

'  why  we  grudged 
Our  labour  here,  and  idly  judged 
Of  heaven,  we  might  have  gained,  but  lose  ! ' 
Such  an  one  recognizes,  in  a  moment  of  sudden,  intense  illumi- 
nation, that  the  failure  to  choose  heaven  means  choice  of  the 
world,  that  the  refusal  to  renounce  the  finite  and  transitory  is 
the  rejection  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  of  which  they  are  the 
shows  and  symbols. 

*  This  world. 
This  finite  life,  thou  hast  preferred, 
In  disbelief  of  God's  plain  word, 
To  heaven  and  to  infinity. 
Here  the  probation  was  for  thee. 
To  show  thy  soul  the  earthly  mixed 
With  heavenly,  it  must  choose  betwixt.' 

He  finds  that  neither  nature,  nor  art,  nor  culture, 
nor  even  love  itself,  taken  as  complete  in  itself, 
is  enough  to  satisfy  the  spirit's  hunger.  The 
infinite  hunger  of  a  soul  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  things  of  sense.  ^  God  alone  is  great  enough 
to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  As  St.  Augustine 
says,  '  Tu  fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  Domine,  et  inquietum 
est  cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te. '  But  God 
does  not  force  this  truth  on  any  one ;  He  sets  us 
here  to  learn  it  for  ourselves,  through  a  manifold 
experience,  upheld  by  the  confidence  that  He  is 
dealing  Avith  us  as  with  sons.' 

'  And  so  I  live,  you  see, 

Go  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  reject. 

Prefer,  still  struggling  to  effect 

My  warfare  ;  happy  that  I  can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man, 

1  CaUlard,  p.  92. 

2  Henry  Jones,  Browning  a$  a  Philosophieal  and  Religiotts 
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Not  left  in  God's  contempt  apart. 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart, 
Tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  her  prize.' 

This  constant  silent  process  of  insight,  of  judg- 
ment, of  appreciation  and  choice,  is  our  probation. 
To  be  alive  to  its  reality  and  significance  is  to 
interpret  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  who  judges  the  finite  '  sub  specie  setemitatis.' 
IjTBSATimB.— This  has  been  cited  throughout  the  article. 

F.  R.  Shields. 

PROCESSIONS  AND  DANCES.— I.  Pro- 
CESSlOXS.—ln  the  history  of  social  ritual  the 
procession  occupies  an  important  place.  The  most 
cultured  and  the  most  primitive  society  known  to 
us  alike  lay  stress  on  what  is  in  the  first  instance 
merely  the  act  of  moving  a  body  of  the  people 
from  one  place  to  another — a  social  mobilization 
or  route-march,  conducted  with  solemnity  or  in 
accordance  with  the  emotions  expressed  by  tlie 
purpose  of  the  movement.  Similarly,  the  return 
home  is  of  a  ceremonial  character — a  recession. 
Using  the  term  '  worship '  in  the  wide  sense  of  all 
solemn  social  action,  we  may  regard  procession  as 
being  in  itself  an  act  of  worship. 

Besides  the  primary  use  of  procession  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  celebration  of  a  particular 
ceremony — procession  may  have  virtue  in  itself, 
and  express  a  particular  emotion  or  idea,  or  pro- 
duce a  particular  effect.  Again,  it  may  serve  to 
do  honour  to  a  person  or  thing  carried  in  proces- 
sion, or  to  exhibit  to  society  the  actual  persons 
engaged.  But  these  purposes  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  in  many  cases  they  are  combined. 

I.  Types  of  procession.— Procession  being  em- 
ployed for  practically  all  social  ceremonial,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  every  ceremony  served 
by  it,  but  some  types  may  be  mentioned  m  which 
procession  as  such  is  emphasized. 

Ceremonies  which  bind  the  individual  life  to  the 
social,  by  making  solemn  the  various  physical 
crises,  usually  accompany  in  all  cultures  circum- 
cision, marriage,  burial,  and  the  like.  The  lowest 
cultures,  however,  such  as  that  of  the  Central 
Australians,  do  not  celebrate  tliese  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  if  at  all.  But  at  the  stages 
represented  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Italians,  mediaeval  Europe,  and  modern  Egj'pt, 
these  and  other  occasions  are  emphatically  cele- 
brated, and  the  procession  is  an  important  feature. 
Some  of  these  peoples  may  be  said  to  live  proces- 
sionally.  Very  complete  examples  may  be  seen 
among  the  Chinese  and  the  modern  Egyptians.' 
Among  funeral  processions  that  of  the  ancient 
Koman  nobiles  is  remarkable.  The  dead  man 
was  accompanied  by  all  his  ancestors,  represented 
by  persons  resembling  them  in  form  and  stature 
and  wearing  wax  i)ortrait  masks  (imarivies).  In 
Western  civilization  the  funeral  and  the  wedding 
processions  8ur\ive  in  some  comjileteiicss,  while 
those  celebrating  other  life-crises  are  more  or  less 
obsolete. 

As  social  organization  develops,  the  solemnity 
of  the  procession  is  applied  (1)  to  the  economic 
operations  on  which  the  existence  of  man  depends 
— agriculture,  owing  to  its  sedentary  ihar:uter, 
being  conspicuous  for  this  feature  of  cclol)ratic)n — 
and  (2),  as  social  operations  aie  gradually  ililler- 
entiatcd,  to  the  various  suhdivisions  of  activity — 
religious,  legal,  social,  royal,  and  even  athletic. 

2.  Earlier  processional  forms.  —  The  earlier 
forms  of  these  upplicalions  (limw  light  upon  the 
meaning  an<I  purpose  of  procession.  To  ox|iel  the 
demon  of  cholera,  a  Cliinese  population  marches 
in  procoHsion,  with  music  and  dances."  In  such  a 
cane  Uie  idea  is  proliably  that  of  a  demonstration 

'  Hee  J.  J.  M.  dc  Oroot,  Thr  Rfligimu  Sj/itrm  of  China, 
Iz-yden,  18!«  ft,  pa«(m,  and  K.  W.  Ijiijc,  Manneri  and  CuMomt 
n/thr.  JHotUm  Kgpptiaiu,  lyiiulon,  189&. 
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in  force,  to  show  the  strength  of  the  community. 
In  a  more  elaborate  form  we  liave  the  procession 
of  the  Roman  Salii.  The  priests  of  this  college 
were  armed  with  peculiar  helmets,  shields,  and 
staves,  and  their  processional  ritual  was  obviously 
a  military  pantomime,  intended  to  overawe  the 
demons  of  blight  and  infertility.'  The  processions 
of  the  Perchten  in  Austria  were  of  a  similar 
character.^  It  is  possible  that,  besides  their 
minatory  aspect,  such  mobilizations  of  the  people 
were  intended  to  disseminate  the  virtue  of  vegeta- 
tion-spirits, who  may  have  been  represented  by 
certain  of  the  performers."  Many  processional 
rites  have  the  object  of  exhibiting  sacred  things 
and  distributing  their  potency. 

Thus,  in  the  ancient  Greek  world,  the  '  gardens  of  Adonis,'  a 
vegetation-charm,  were  carried  in  procession.*  In  Egjpt  at 
the  festivals  of  Osiris  women  carried  in  procession  phallic 
images  of  the  god,  perhaps  as  '  a  charm  to  ensure  the  growth 
of  the  crops.' 5  Greece  and  India  have  similar  phallic 
processions. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  may  he  simply 
minatory. 

The  human  sacriflce  of  the  Khonds  of  Orissa,  the  meriah ,  is 
clearly  an  agricultural  charm,  and  his  virtue  was  distributed  to 
the  inhabitants  in  solemn  procession. 6  What  Frazer  terms  '  the 
form  of  communion  in  which  the  sacred  animal  is  taken  from 
house  to  house,  that  all  may  enjoy  a  share  of  its  divine  influ- 
ence,' is  well  illustrated  by  the  rite  of  the  Gilyaks.  The  sacred 
bear  is  taken  in  procession  'into  every  house  in  the  village, 
where  fish,  brandy,  and  so  forth  are  offered  to  him.  .  .  .  His 
entrance  into  a  house  is  supposed  to  bring  a  blessing.'?  The 
Hebrew  Ark  of  the  Covenant  carried  in  procession  served  both 
as  a  protection  and  as  a  blessing. 

The  carrying  of  sacred  sheaves,  trees,  and  other 
innumerable  symbols  of  corn  and  wine  is  a  regular 
practice  of  agricultural  ritual,  which  Frazer  has 
abundantly  illustrated. 

3.  Civic  and  religious  processions. — The  pro- 
cessional '  beating  of  the  bounds '  seems  to  have 
had  primarily  a  purificatory  intention.  Processions 
of  a  disciplinary  character,  to  inspire  respect  for 
law  and  custom,  and  so  forth,  are  frequently  com- 
bined with  pantomime  and  mask  ■performance— 
e.g.,  by  sucli  'societies'  as  the  Duk-duk  and 
>Iumbo-jumbo.  In  such  cases  as  the  fall  of 
Jericho  in  early  Hebrew  story  there  seems  to  be 
implied  a  belief  that  procession  round  an  object 
not  only  hems  it  in  but  also  dominates  it. 
The  converse  idea,  illustrated  by  some  uses  of  the 
magical  circle  ^q.v.),  is  that  procession  round  an 
object  protects  it.  This  idea  may  perhaps  exist  in 
the  customs  of  beating  the  bounds  and  of  civic 
processions  round  the  city  area.  Of  this  character 
are  mayoral  shows,  though  originally  derived 
from  gild-processions,  celebrating  both  the  gild 
and  its  patron,  and  the  I'anathcnaic  procession  of 
ancient  Athens,  in  which  the  sacred  pcphis  of 
Athene  served  as  the  sail  of  the  ship  carried  or 
drawn  on  rollers  through  the  city,  perhaps  symbol- 
izing the  uuvritime  power  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Magnificent  processions  of  athletes,  horses,  and 
chariots  introduced  the  performance  of  the  great 
'games'  of  Hellas;  and  the  modern  revival  of 
Olympic  games  includes  the  ])roces8ion.  When 
crime  was  still  expiated  in  public,  a  procession 
attended  the  malefactor  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment and  execntion.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  outlying  rabble  and 
the  procession  itself,  which  should  he  'an  organized 
body  of  people  advancing  in  a  formal  or  ceremonial 
manner."  In  modern  times  the  procession  is 
retained  to  dignify  the  law,  royalty,  parliament, 
civic   and   municipal   functions,   .'ind   is  a  special 

I  (im,  pt.  vl.,  riie  Scapegoat,  London,  1013,  pp.  246B.,  860. 
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instrument  of  public  appeal  by  bodies  with  a 
grievance  or  desirous  of  demonstrating  this  or  that 
political  view.  Friendly  Societies  and  similar 
bodies  make  great  use  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Procession  is  a  simple  means  either  ot  honouring 
or  of  degrading  a  person.  The  triumphal  entry 
of  Jesus  balances  the  procession  to  Calvary.  The 
'  triumph '  of  Roman  generals  was  a  very  elaborate 
procession,  including  captives  and  spoils.  It  was 
remarkable  for  some  peculiarities,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Frazer,  constitute  an  impersonation  by 
the  victor  of  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  whose 
temple  he  was  borne  in  procession.  He  wore  the 
robes  of  the  god,  and  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion.  The  custom  survived  the  regal  period 
into  the  republican.' 

4.  The  procession  in  Roman  Catholic  ritual. — 
The  procession  and  the  recession,  as  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding to  and  receding  from  a  ceremony,  and  also 
as  acts  of  worship  in  themselves,  have  always  been 
of  great  importance  in  the  organized  religions. 
An  exception  is  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
which  practically  abolished,  along  with  other 
ritual,  every  procession  but  the  funeral,^  and  this 
is  more  or  less  extempore,  and  not  arranged  by  the 
clergy.  Ever  since  Christianity,  as  early  as  the 
4th  cent. ,  adopted  the  procession  from  the  existing 
religions,  pagan  rather  than  Jewish,  and  primarily 
for  the  funeral,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
exploited  it  thoroughly.  Litaniw,  roqationes,  and 
supplicationes  were  processional  functions.'  After 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the  processional 
entry  of  the  celebrant  and  the  procession  to  the 
station  became  regular.  In  processions  to  the 
stations  of  the  Cross  the  Saviour's  route  to  Calvary 
is  represented  and  symbolized.  The  procession  of 
the  blessed  sacrament  is  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
function.*  The  rulings  of  the  Rituale  Eomanum 
(tit.  ix.)  must  be  noted,  as  showing  the  continuity 
of  processional  ideas. 

There  are  :  *(1)  proeessiones  generales,  in  which  the  whole 
body  ot  the  clergy  takes  part ;  {2)'processioties  ordinarice  on  yearly 
festivals,  such  as  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  litanice  riiajores  and  viiriores, 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  other  days  according^  to  the 
custom  of  the  churches ;  (3)  proeessiones  cxtraordUuirice ,  or 
processions  ordered  on  special  occasions — e.g.,  to  pray  for  rain 
or  fine  weather,  in  time  of  storm,  famine,  plague,  war,  or  in 
quacunque  trifnttatione — procession  of  thanksgiving,  transla- 
tion of  relics,  the  dedication  of  a  church  or  cemetery.  There 
are  also  processions  of  honour — e.g.,  to  meet  a  royal  personage, 
or  the  bishop  on  his  first  entry  into  his  diocese.* 

5.  The  '  pardon '  of  Brittany. — Processions  of  a 
special  character  or  unusual  interest  are  numerous. 
Purificatory  processions  through  fire,  or  in  which 
the  people  walk  upon  fire,  occur  in  agricultural 
ritual.'  To  the  same  sphere  belong  the  processions 
of  giant  figures,  carried  to  the  burning,  processions 
to  the  midsummer  bonfires,  and  those  in  which 
torches  are  waved  over  the  gardens  and  fields.' 
The  carnival  processions  of  France  and  the  pardons 
of  Brittany  are  remarkably  developed.  The  latter 
play  an  important  part  in  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  people.'  In  Normandy  such  festivals 
are  rare  ;  in  Flanders  they  survive  partially  in  the 
Kermci.se,  e.g.,  of  Brussels.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Breton  pardon  is  a  survival  of  pagan 
feasts  of  the  dead.  But  in  the  most  famous,  that 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours  at  Guingamp,  held 
about  midsummer,  there  is  certainly  a  connexion 
with  the  agricultural  ritual  of  fire,  the  central  act 
of  the  night  procession  being  the  lighting  of  a  huge 

1  CBS,  pt.  i..  The  Magie  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  174  f. 
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tire  in  the  chief  place  of  the  town.'  The  pardon 
aptly  links  together  pilgrimage  and  procession. 
It  illustrates  equally  well  the  early  connexion  of 
religion  with  all  spheres  of  social  life.  Fairs  of  all 
kinds  are  held  during  the  pardon,  and  merry- 
making is  interpolated  between  solemn  functions. 

•  From  far  and  wide  the  people  crowd  to  this  festival '  (the 
Pardon  of  Guingamp).  The  chief  procession  is  by  night ; 
'  down  every  dark  street  flowed  a  double  file  of  lights,  each 
casting  a  bright  reflexion  on  the  face  of  the  person  who  bore  it. 
Thus,  most  of  the  pilgrims  being  in  black  and  their  bodies  not 
distinguishable  from  the  darkness,  it  seemed  a  procession  of 
white-capped  white-winged  cherubs  of  various  ages,  floating  in 
mid-air,  while  in  their  midst  appeared  rich  banners,  reliquaries, 
statues  of  favourite  saints,  and  finally  Madame  Marie  de  Bon 
Secours  herself,  in  embroidered  satin  and  sparkling  jewelled 
crown. '2 

Each  parish  procession  is  accompanied  by  its 
clergy,  who  lead  the  singing  of  ancient  canticles. 
The  several  processions,  as  many  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  available  space,  halt  round 
the  great  wood-pile,  which  is  solemnly  set  alight 
by  the  priests.^  The  Godiva  procession  and  the 
Bezant  procession  of  mediaeval  England  seem  to  be 
developments  of  the  '  ridings '  or  '  watches '  con- 
nected with  agricultural  worship.* 

6.  Procession  and  the  drama. — Before  referring 
to  the  accessaries  of  procession  and  its  development 
by  aid  of  the  drama  into  such  complex  forms  as 
the  pageant  or  trionfo,  some  details  of  method 
may  be  noted.  The  most  elementary  forms  of 
ceremonial  procession  perhaps  are  supplied  by  the 
performers  in  the  altherta  (coiTobborees)  and  m- 
tichiuma  dramas  of  the  nativesof  Central  Australia. 
They  march  in  single  file,  chanting.  On  certain 
occasions  they  trot,  using  a  curious  high  action  of 
the  knee.'  Perhaps  the  most  artistically  dignified 
of  processions  were  those  in  which  the  Ka.vr]ip6poi 
maidens  of  Hellas  figured  as  bearers  of  sacred 
things.*  Such  processions  as  those  of  the  Greek 
MiEnads  and  Thyiades  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  emotional.'  The  chorus  of  the  Greek 
theatre  came  on  the  stage  in  procession  (irApoSos), 
and  left  it  in  recession  (?Jo5os).  Mediaeval  village 
festivals  have  been  divided,  as  regards  method, 
into  two  classes  :  (1)  the  processional  dance  (e.g., 
in  beating  the  bounds — this  is  the  '  country  dance  '), 
and  (2)  the  'ronde,'  or  round  movement  round  a 
worshipped  object,  such  as  the  Maypole.  Variation 
in  the  latter  method  was  produced  by  moving 
either  with  or  against  the  sun  or  clock,  deasil 
or  withershins.^  The  term  of  'limping  dance,' 
or  halting  rhythm,  mentioned  in  the  OT,  was 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  procession ;  hence  the 
term  hajj  applied  to  pilgrimage,'  which  in  essence 
is  a  prolonged  procession. 

A  typical  order  is  supplied  by  the  Rituale 
Romanum  (tit.  ix.) : 

*  Those  taking  part  in  procession  are  to  walk  bareheaded 
(weather  permitting),  two  and  two,  in  decent  costume,  and  with 
reverent  mien  ;  clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women,  are  to  walk 
separately.  The  Cross  is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  banners  embroidered  with  sacred  figures^these  banners 
must  not  be  of  military  or  triangular  shape.  Violet  is  the 
colour  prescribed  for  processions,  except  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  officiating  priest  wears  a  cope,  or  at  least  a  sur- 
plice with  a  violet  stole.' 

It  was  probably  the  lack  of  great  theatres  capable 
of  accommodating  the  whole  population,  such  as 
those  of  ancient  Greece,  that  led  the  mediseval 
peoples  to  make  the  'mysteries'  processional 
through  the  streets.  The  scenes  were  staged  on 
moving    platforms.'"      Another    reason    was    the 

1  A.  Le  Braz.  The  Land  0/  Pardons,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906, 
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natural  tendency  to  make  processions  dramatic. 
Two  converse  causes  thus  helped  to  unite  the  pro- 
cession and  the  stage.  The  'ridings'  on  St.^ 
George's  Day  and  other  occasions  were  '  glorified ' 
by  these  pantomimic  representations  or  dumb- 
show  pageants.'  These  culminated,  or  rather 
reached  an  artificial  climax,  losing  their  folk- 
interest,  when  Elizabethan  artists  elaborated  the 
pageant  and  the  Italians  the  trionfo.  A  conspicu- 
ous example  of  such  processional  exhibitions, 
though  the  scenes  were  not  apparently  alway.s 
acted,  is  the  dance  of  death,  danse  macabre,  Todten- 
tanz,  trionfo  della  morie.  Cars,  draped  in  black 
and  white,  were  drawn  through  the  streets.  On 
these  were  the  Angel  blowing  the  last  trump  and 
Death  with  his  scythe.  Before  and  behind  marched 
men  robed  in  black  and  white,  and  wearing  '  death 
masks.'  Choirs  chanted  the  Miserere.-  This 
dance  of  death,  and  the  possible  origin  of  tlie 
Breton  pardou  in  the  funeral,  taken  with  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  Christian  procession  was  funeral, 
while  it  is  to-day  the  latest  to  survive,  show  the 
funeral  procession  to  be  the  most  constant  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  march. 

II.  DaXCES. — Dancing  and  procession  are  some- 
times confused  terminologically— a  result  partly 
due  to  the  existence  of  processional  dances,  or  the 
enlivening  of  the  procession  by  the  dance.  The 
heretic  Albigenses  called  dancing  the  procession  of 
the  devil.3  The  bear  dance  (apKrda)  of  Athenian 
girls  was  probably  processional  rather  than  choric.'' 
The  'dances'  of  the  old  Roman  collegia,  such  as 
that  of  the  Salii,  were  dignified  processions  with 
some  variety  of  movement.' 

I.  Physical  and  psychical  aspects.— Dancing " 
is  an  instinctive  mode  of  muscular  expression  of 
feeling,  in  man  and  many  animals,  especially 
birds."  In  the  social  life  of  the  human  race  it  has 
played  a  part  which  touclies  every  activity  of  the 
individual  and  society.  Dancing  may  be  described 
as  '  play '  in  its  absolute  form.  Rhythm  is  insep.ar- 
able  from  its  movements,  as  it  is  from  any  bodily 
function,  and  therefore  belongs  to  it  witliout 
saying.  It  is  in  the  middle  stages  of  culture  that 
dancing  is  seen  at  its  highest  development.  Here 
it  is  much  more,  and  also  less,  than  a  '  poetry  of 
motion,'  or  the  '  silent  poetry '  of  Siiiimudes.  It  is 
rather  life  expressed  in  muscular  movement.  The 
human  instinct  of  play  is  closely  connected  with 
the  human  love  of  excitement.  The  dance  Matishes 
both,  and  its  rhythmical  character  also  mak<'s  it 
suitable  for  the  expression  of  the  most  solemn  and 
controlled  emotions.  It  is  at  once  the  servant  of 
Apollo  and  of  Dionysus. 

Dancing,  in  the  proper  sense,  consists  in  rliyth- 
mical  movement  of  any  part  or  all  parts  of  the 
body  in  accordance  with  some  scheme  of  individual 
or  concerted  action.  As  Aristotle  reniarkeil, 
dancing  is  imitative  ;  and  in  all  its  forms  it  is  an 
artistic  imitation  of  physical  movement  expressive 
of  emotions  or  idea.«. 

In  iU  simpksl  U-rniB  it  hns  been  described  as  "  incrcly  the 
voluntary  anpliiaition  of  the  rhythmin  jjrinciplc.  when  cxcile- 
menl  hM  induced  an  abiiormally  rap><i  oxidization  of  .rani 
tlmuc,  to  the  ptayaical  exertion  by  which  the  overcharged  brain 
U  relieved.*' 

The  social  importance  of  dancing  depends  on  its 
instinctive  causation  and  its  results.  It  has  been 
noted   tliat  the    physiological    cHccts  of   dancing 
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are    identical  with   the    physiological    results   of 
pleasure.' 

'  Muscular  movement,  of  which  the  dance  is  the  most  com- 
plex expression,  is  undoubtedly  a  method  of  auto-intoxicatiou 
of  the  very  greatest  potency.'  -  '  A  girl  w  ho  has  waltzed  for  a 
quarter  of'an  hour  is  in  the  same  condition  as  if  she  had  drunk 
champagne.'  ■* 

With  regard  to  the  muscular  movements  involved, 
the  following  has  been  observed  of  Katiir  dancing : 
'  The  perfection  of  the  art  or  science  consists  in  their  being 
able  to  put  every  part  of  the  body  into  motion  at  the  same 
time.'-* 

Sergi  notes  that  it  'touches  every  vital  organ." 
Of  the  Marquesan  girls  Melville  writes  : 

They  '  dance  all  over,  as  it  were ;  not  only  do  their  feet  dance, 
but  their  arras,  hands,  fingers,  ay,  their  very  eyes  seem  to 
dance  in  their  heads.  In  good  sooth,  they  so  sway  their  float- 
ing forms,  arch  their  necks,  toss  aloft  their  naked  arms,  ond 
glide  and  swim  and  whirl.''* 

'Primitive  dancing  .  .  .  embraces  all  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  body  expressive  of  joy  or  grief,  all  pantomimic  repre- 
sentations of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  dancers,  all  perform- 
ances in  which  movements  of  the  body  are  employed  to  excite 
the  passions  of  hatred  or  love,  pity  or  revenge,  or  to  arouse  the 
warlike  instincts,  and  all  ceremonies  in  whiih  such  movements 
express  homage  or  worship,  or  are  used  as  religious  exercises.  ' 
Groos  speaks  of  the  '  self-created  world  of  the 
dance,'*  in  which  the  dancer  realizes  himself  in  a 
physical  improvisation.  '  The  sensation  of  motion,' 
says  Kline,  is  'a  pleasure-giving  sensation,'  and 
Aristippus  defined  pleasure  as  a  '  gentle  motion. 
On  the  physiological  side  dancing  develops  energy 
and  releases  it  ;  it  promotes  tumescence  and  effects 
detumescence. 

•I  have  seen  a  young  fellow's  muscles  quiver  from  head  to 
foot  and  his  jaws  tremble,  without  any  apparent  ability  on  his 
part  to  control  them,  until  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  with  his 
eyes  rolling,  he  falls  in  a  paroxysm  upon  the  ground.  »" 

In  both  indi\idual  and  social  functioning  the 
dance  is  thus  a  translative  engine  of  emotional 
energy.  Philosophy  has  noted  tins,  and  1  ytha- 
f'orean  mysticism  found  in  it  a  replica  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  in  their  courses,  '  when  tlie 
morning  stars  danced  together."  Kolk-lore  has  it 
that  the  sun  dances  on  Easter  Day.  John  Davies 
elaborated  such  fancies  in  his  poem  Orchestra 
(London,  1596)."  ,  ,     ,     r       i  ,      * 

The  dance  is  thus  a  natural  method  of  celebrat- 
ing anything,  and  of  expressing  individual  or  social 
emotions  or  ideas.  I'liinarily  mere  physical  play, 
it  has  developed  in  many  spheres,  gymnastic  and 
artistic,  as  a  pastime,  and  as  a  sexual  stimulus  ; 
but  in  social  evolution  its  main  ajiplications  are  the 
ceremonial  and  the  dramatic,  which  of  course  may 
include  various  other  functions  of  thcdamw.  Ihus, 
in  the  mimetic  dances  of  the  simpler  cultures  there 
are  combineti  worship,  drama,  exercise,  excite- 
ment, iiastime,  play,  art. 

2.  Range  of  movements.— The  range  of  move- 
ments in  (l.uiciiig  is  naturally  very  considerable, 
connecting  on  tlic  one  side  with  iiiRrching  steps, 
'parades,'  and  on  the  other  with  the  gestures  of 
the  hands  used  in  conversation.  Metrical  terms 
in  versification  are  frequently  derived  liom  choric 
steps.  In  modern  dancing  as  a  pastime,  move- 
ment is  practically  confined  to  the  legs.  But  in 
earlier  stages  the  rest  of  the  body  and  especially 
the  hands  are  emiiloycd. 

I  O  Senri.  Lrs  Kmiiliim),  Fr.  tr.,  London,  IDOl,  p.  331). 
2F.     l.aKrango,    /-Ai/ntotoDi/  0/   Dodilv    hxerase,    fcng.    tr., 

London,  IS^U,  ell.  ii.  ,      ,.       ,    ,         „^   c*    ill 

a/(.  •    II     II     KIlis     Slmli,:i    in  the  J'Kllchah'jII  «/  SfX,   ill., 

A ualji'M  -1/ Iht  Semal  ImpuUf.  I'hiladelphia,  ""».  I";  "  '•     . 
i  K.liis,  lie.  cit.,  citing  W.  0.  Holden,  fail  and  I'Ulurf.  ,tf  lh» 

Kaffir  llacrt,  l,oiidoii,  180(1,  p.  274. 
OKnisl'l!!:  411.  quoting  11.  Melville,  Tupf,  Loii.lon,  11)03. 

8  K.  tlrooHj')ir  S/nrlf  der  Hnmchrn.  Jena,  ISBll,  p.  112. 

» /l'.//Nx.  |lSi)s|«2.  ,    ,,o„.,,.„,ni 

10  Mr»  KrenchSbeldon,  In./.!/ xxl.  llSll2|.lU0f. 

II  w   W  Skial    Wi/in-  /.»'«'.,  Oxford,  IBln,  <leflne»daiioing  'to 

ti;wlhmo«miV,.|-,:t..p».'^Thisd,.n,,il '«";'"• '"J'-^  ^ody 

ex '.■pi  the  lower  limbs.    The  word  1h  .■oiini.lvd  with  O.ILG. 
limcn,  ■  to  draw  or  drag  forcibly,'  '  to  IraU  along. 
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The  typical  Malay  movements  are  shuffling  of  the  feet  and 
swayinj^  of  the  hands.i  An  old  Roman  writer  speaks  of  the 
■eloquent  hands'  of  a  pantomime  dancer .2  The  funeral  danc- 
ing in  ancient  Effypt  included  a  curious  outward  twisting  of  the 
hands  raised  above  the  hcad.^  The  dancinj;  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  '  consists  chiefly  in  stampin;;  on  the  ground,  and  stagger- 
inu'  in  difterent  attitudes  as  if  intoxicated. ■• 
Movements  of  the  trunk  are  conspicuous  in 
ancient  and  primitive  dancing.  National  and 
racial  diflerences  in  method  are  not  fundamental, 
and  the  use  of  music  and  of  paraphernalia,  such  as 
weapons  and  scarves,  is  an  obvious  aid  to  physical 
expression. 

Most  of  the  ancient  Greek  ball-games  were  dances.  In  a 
Malay  dance  the  performers  carry  sheaves  of  areca-palm  flowers, 
to  which  their  movements  give  the  appearance  of  being  alive.^ 
In  some  of  its  aspects  artistic  dancing  borders 
on  the  acrobatic  and  the  juggling  arts.  The 
majority  of  social  religious  dances,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  akin  to  the  procession,  and  consist 
largely  of  processional  dancing,  evolution,  or 
pantomime. 

That  dancing  is  a  development  of  physical  play  is  shown  by 
tile  familiar  fact  that  some  animals,  especially  birds,  dance,  not 
only  as  a  method  of  courting,  but  at  other  times,  as  an  indi- 
vidual expression  of  play,  often  combined  into  social  dancing.'' 
The  dance  of  the  argus  pheasant,  the  '  waltz '  of  the  ostrich,  the 
bowing  and  scraping  of  the  penguin,  are  well  known.  It  has 
been  observed  that  animal  dancing  is  very  human-like  in  ap- 
pearance.7  Insects  and  birds  perform  air-dances,  and  fishes 
water-dances.  Dancing  on  skates  is  man's  use  of  another 
element. 

A  dance  of  the  Timagami  Algonquins  will  typify 
the  ordinary  pastime  dance  of  the  simpler  peoples 
and  of  peasantry  generally. 

'  The  common  Round  Dance  is  an  outdoor  performance  gener- 
ally performed  at  the  camp.  One  man  sings  any  one  of  a  set  of 
tunes,  which  seem  to  be  mostly  improvisations  in  which  humor- 
ous passages  are  often  introduced,  accompanying  himself  upon 
a  drum  which  is  suspended  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The 
dancers  form  a  circle,  generally  with  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  some  carrying  rattles.  Then  they  begin  trotting 
around  to  the  left  quite  close  together,  in  time  to  the  music. 
There  is  very  little  form  to  the  dance.  It  seems  to  be  for  the 
most  part  merely  a  form  of  amusement  in  which  women  and 
children  join  for  the  sake  of  excitement.  At  irregular  intervals 
the  dancers  may  face  right  about  and  circle  in  the  opposite 
direction  a  few  turns.*  8 

This  and  other  dances  of  the  Timagami  were  still 
being  performed  in  the  oidinary  course  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

3.  Auto-intoxication  and  ecstasy. — The  power- 
ful neuro-niuscular  and  emotional  influence,  lead- 
ing to  auto-intoxication,  i.s  the  key  both  to  the 
popularity  of  dancing  in  itself  and  to  its  employ- 
ment for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  production 
of  cerebral  excitement,  vertigo,  and  various  epi- 
leptoid  results,  in  the  case  of  medicine-men, 
shamans,  dervishes,  prophets,  oracle-givers,  vision- 
aries, and  sectaries  even  in  modern  culture.  The 
similar  results  attainable  by  the  normal  person 
indicate  that  the  dance  with  its  power  of  produc- 
ing tumescence  was  the  '  fundamental  and  primi- 
tive form  of  the  orgy.'''  The  effect  of  dancing 
'  among  the  spinning  Dervishes  or  in  the  ecstatic 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  madness.'""  It  is  probably  due  to  some 
instinctive  appreciation  of  these  efl'ects,  as  well  as 
to  the  similar  desire  to  retain  self-possession  and 
dignity,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  aversion 
from  intoxication  generally,  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  many  Oriental  peoples 
confined  dancing  to  professionals.     Socrates  danced 

1  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malav  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  469. 

2  L.  C.  Purser,  in  Smith's  Did.  of  Gr.  a^id  Rom,  Antiq.^^ 
s.v.  '  Pa'ntomimus,'  citing  Cassiodorus,  Var.  iv.  51. 

3  Lilly  Grove  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer),  Dancing,  London,  1895,  p.  16. 
*  W.  H.  Brett,  Indian  Tribes  of  G^iiana,  London,  1868,  p. 

349. 

5  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  466 1. 

6  Grove,  p.  16,  referring  to  Darwin  and  W.  H.  Hudson  ;  Ellis, 
iii.  23ff.,  29-34,  citing  authorities. 

^  Ellis,  iii.  34. 

8  F.  G.  .Speck,  in  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1915 
(Museum  BiUtetin,  no.  18,  p.  70). 

9  Ellis,  vi.,  Sex  in  Relation  to  Society,  Philadelphia,  1910, 
p.  222. 
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for  exercise  only.  Cicero  observes  that  no  gentle- 
man dances  unless  intoxicated  or  mad  :  '  Nemo  fere 
saltat  sobrius  nisi  forte  insanit.' ' 

Tlie  Bororo  medicine-man,  by  dancing  and  singing  for  several 
hours  and  by  incessant  smoking,  works  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  ecstasy. 2  In  European  folk-lore  it  was  believed  that  witches 
danced  unholy  dances.^  The  Hebrew  prophets  often  availed 
themselves  of  this  method  of  inducing  inspiration. 4  The  spin- 
ning of  the  dancing  dervish  is  paralleled  by  the  '  dancing 
manias'  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  performances  of  the 
Shakers  in  more  recent  times.  The  howling  dervish  would  cut 
himself  with  knives  and  eat  live  coals.  He  was  '  unconscious 
of  the  acts  of  his  body. '5  Russian  sectaries,  such  as  the 
Khlysti,  produce  religious  excitement  by  wild  dancing.**  To 
induce  possession  it  is  a  favourite  method  among  all  classes  of 
shaman  ;  and  it  was  practised  for  this  purpose  by  African 
kings.? 

4.  Courtship  and  dancing. — Just  as  the  male 
bird  of  several  species  parades  and  dances  before 
the  female,  with  the  object  of  producing  tumescence 
both  in  himself  and  in  her,  so  to  the  savage  danc- 
ing is  the  chief  means  of  courting  a  woman,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  In  both  bird  and  man  the 
'  intention  '  is  unconscious  ;  it  is  prompted  and 
engineered  by  instinct.  The  '  showing  off '  of 
modern  youth  is  equally  instinctive.  The  danc- 
ing of  the  modern  ball-room  is  of  course  one  of 
the  recognized  means  of  bringing  young  people 
together.  It  is  a  refined  form  of  stimulus,  though, 
when  the  waltz  was  introduced  into  England  about 
a  century  ago,  it  caused  much  popular  indignation,' 
due  mostly  to  the  detail  of  mutual  clasping  by  the 
dancers,  practically  unknown  till  then  in  social 
dancing.  It  is  stated  that  the  waltz  was  originally 
the  closing  act  of  a  dramatic  dance  representing  the 
'romance  of  love,  the  seeking,  and  the  fleeing.'' 

In  New  Guinea  courtship  no  words  are  spoken.  The  suitor, 
on  convenient  occasions,  dances  before  the  girl,  making  athletic 
bounds,  and  going  through  the  movements  of  spearing  and  the 
like.io  Conversely,  the  Minnetaree  girl  dances  and  then  taps  on 
the  shoulder  the  man  of  her  choice.  11  In  Torres  Straits,  as  else- 
where, a  good  dancer  is  admired  by  the  women.i2  Here,  as  in 
masculine  admiration  for  women-dancer^  may  be  seen  an 
example  of  how  art  and  sex  interact.  The  Australian  natives, 
like  many  primitive  peoples,  celebrate  with  dancing  various 
social  ceremonies  and  solemn  meetings.!^  This  is  often  in 
group-formation,  men  and  women  vis-d-vis.  Licence  generally 
follows.  Many  peoples  perform  such  dances  at  ceremonies 
celebrating  sexual  crises — e.g.,  the  Kaffirs  at  circumcision  and 
marriage.i4  It  is  significant  that  intercourse  of  the  sexes  also 
follows  group-dancing  in  Australian  celebrations  of  peace.  ^^  in 
pastime  dances  for  purposes  of  courtship  or  artistic  dances  for 
the  excitement  of  spectators  appropriate  movements  are  natur- 
ally employed  in  the  earlier  societies.  The  Nias  women  empha- 
size the  curves  of  the  body,  and  undulate  the  flanks.  A  sarong 
is  wound  and  unwound  over  the  face  and  breast. i*»  This  is  a 
typical  basis  for  many  such  dances  among  various  peoples.  The 
hula-hula  of  Tahiti  and  the  danse  de  ventre  of  N.  Africa  are 
well-known  examples. 

5.  The  war-dance. — The  primary  aim  of  the 
war-dance  seems  to  be  the  development  of  physical 
excitement,  and  consequently  courage,  in  the 
dancing  warriors,  and,  secondarily,  as  magical 
ideas  attach  themselves,  the  aim  of  frightening  the 
enemy  by  a  demonstration  of  violence  is  added. 
But,  throughout,  the  practical  but  unconscious 
result  for  the  savage  regiments  is  drill  and  a 
leliearsal  of  attack.  The  latter  meaning  also 
takes  on  the  notions  of  imitative  magic.  In  the 
same  way  a  modern  peasant  soldier,  rehearsing  an 

1  Pro  Murena,  vi.  [13]. 

2  OB^,  pt.  iv.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  ii.  72. 

3  lb.,  pt.  vi..  The  Scapegoat,  p.  162. 

■1  E.  G.Hirsch,  in  JE,  s.v.  'Dancing,'  iv.  425 ;  ct.  1  S  lOlOf- 

1020-24. 

5  H.  B.  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  London, 
1894,  pp.  207-210;  D.  B.  Macdonald,  in  ££/",  s.v.  'Dervish,' 
viii.  75  f. 

6  GB3,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  408. 

7  lb.,  pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  ii.  192 f. 

8  Byron,  The  Waltz,  London,  1813.  9  Ellis,  vi.  48. 
M  R.  E.  Guise,  in  JAl  xxviii.  [1899]  209,  214  f. 

11  E.  James,  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819-SOj 
under  Major  Long,  London,  1823,  i.  337. 

12  A.  C.  Haddon,  in  JAI  xix.  [1890]  394. 

13  E.  J.  Eyre,  Journals  of  Expeditions  into  Central  Australia, 
London,  1845,  ii.  235  ;  W.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  London, 
1783,  p.  230  ;  JAI  xxiv.  [1894]  174. 

14  Holden,  p.  192.  15  JAI  xxiv.  174. 
1"  E.  Modigliani,  Un  viaggio  a  Nias,  Milan,  1890,  p.  549. 
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attack  or  practising  with  the  bayonet,  may  imagine 
that  he  is  actually  fighting  the  sinritual  forms  of 
the  enemy  or  some  vague  ghostly  foe.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  war-dances  of  barbarous 
peoples  and  even  those  of  the  ancient  Spartans 
were,  unconsciously,  rehearsals  of  battle.' 

War-dances  are  performed  also  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  supernatural  influences  of  any  kind. 

The  Aninta  ot  Australia,  aft«r  returning:  from  an  expedition 
ol  vengeance,  dance  an  excited  war-dance,  by  way  of  repelling 
the  ghost  of  the  man  whom  they  have  executed.^ 

In  agricultural  ritual  the  evil  influences  of  blight, 
bad  weather,  and  general  infertility  with  its  various 
causes  are  often  assailed  by  a  war-dance  or  similar 
demonstration. 

Thus,  in  ancient  Italy,  *  the  dancing  priests  of  the  god  [.Miirs] 
derived  their  name  of  Salii  from  the  leaps  or  dances  which  they 
were  bound  to  execute  as  a  solemn  religious  ceremony  every 
year  in  the  Comitium.  .  .  .  Similar  col]eg:es  of  dancing  priests 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  many  towns  of  ancient  It^ly.'^ 
But  their  dancing  was  a  war-dance  with  curious  weapons  (see 
above),  more  potent,  doubtless,  for  expellini^  demons  of  infer- 
tility *  than  their  high  leaps  were  for  makmg  the  corn  grow 
high.  The  natives  of  French  Guinea  prepare  the  fields  for 
sowing,  thus  :  '  Fifty  or  sixty  blacks  in  a  line,  with  bent  backs, 
are  smiting  the  earth  simultaneously  with  their  little  iron  tools, 
which  gleam  in  the  sun.  Ten  paces  in  front  of  them,  marching 
backwards,  the  women  sing  a  well  marked  air,  clapping  their 
hands  as  for  a  dance,  and  the  hoes  keep  time  to  the  song. 
Between  the  workers  and  the  singers  a  man  runs  and  dances, 
crouching  on  his  hams  like  a  clown,  while  he  whirls  about  his 
musket  and  performs  other  manoeuvres  with  it.  Two  others 
dance,  also  pirouetting  and  smiting  the  earth  here  and  there 
with  their  little  hoe.  All  that  is  necessary  for  exorcising  the 
spirits  and  causing  the  grain  to  sprout.' ^ 

A  remarkable  Greek  parallel  to  this  is  the  agriculturjil  cere- 
mony of  the  ancient  -Magnetes  and  .i^nianians  termed  Kap-rraia. 
Men  ploughed  and  sowed,  but  acted  as  on  the  alert  against 
robbers.  The  drama  ended  in  a  conflict  and  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy. "J  The  old  English  morris-dancera  wore  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits. "^ 

6.  Agricultural  dances.  —  In  many  such  cere- 
monies at  tlie  operations  of  agriculture  the  move- 
ments of  the  performers  may  be  supposed  to 
stimulate,  by  the  action  of  imitative  magic,  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  or  the  performers  may  be 
supposed  themselves  to  represent  the  spirits  of 
vegetation,  and  by  their  presence  to  disseminate 
virtue  and  fertility.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such 
ideas  should  have  l>een  combined.  Many  European 
cases  are  thus  explained  by  Frazer  : 

They  are  '  intended  both  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  vegeta. 
tion  in  spring  and  to  expel  the  demoniac  or  other  evil  influences 
.  .  .  ana  these  two  motives  of  stimulation  and  expulsion, 
blended  and  perhaps  confused  together,  appear  to  explain  the 
quaint  rxjstumes  of  the  mummers,  the  multitudinous  noises 
which  they  make,  and  the  blows  whi<!h  they  direct  either  at 
invisible  foes  or  at  the  visible  and  tangible  persons  of  their 
fellows.' 8 

Where,  however,  the  operations  of  agriculture 
are  ceremonially  imitated,  the  .sliuiulation  is  proli- 
ablj'  not  .so  iiuicli  from  the  supjio.sed  presence  of 
the  corn-spirits  or  from  any  precise  action  of  imita- 
tive magic  as  from  the  actual,  ])ractical  result  of  a 
rehearsui,  the  instinct  to  which  comes  naturally 
from  the  human  tendency  to  imitate  and  dramatize 
— in  simpler  terms,  to  play.  Among  the  later 
developments  of  this  instinct  into  'magical' 
apiilications  the  most  important  .Hcems  to  be  the 
production  of  movement  (or  growth)  in  nature, 
following  upon  the  movements  of  man.  Many 
'  .sympatlietic'  rites  are  explained  by  this  idea, 
which  is  derived  straight  from  the  jisychology  of 
the  dance. 

1  On  war.danooH  sco  P.  de  M^nll,  HUt,  de  la  darut  d  travcrs 
lu  Ofirt,  I'ari",  lllOfi,  pp.  2I7-23S. 

»  Siiincer-Ulllcn*,  p.  403  8. 

'  dip,  pt.  vl.,  Thr.  Smptgoat,  p.  232. 

^  <"».  do  Handcrva),  Dr.  I'Atlanliqnf.  an  Nigrr  par  .  _  .  _.._ 
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•morri*'  1m  Rlvrn,  from  ,\Iorii»'o,  a  Mtytr,  In  reference  to  the 
btarkrnr<l  face*  of  the  mummers. 

•  (ill>,  pt.  vl.,  Thf  SraiirijiMt,  ]).  261  t. 
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Thus,  appointed,  though  ceremonial,  overseers 
may  very  practically  inspire  the  workers  and 
instruct  them  in  the  details  of  their  work.  In 
modern  slang,  they  cause  not  only  nature  but  the 
workers  also  to  '  get  a  move  on '  by  themselves 
moving. 

The  Cora  Indians  of  Mexico  at  their  sowing-festival  depute 
two  old  women  to  represent  the  goddesses  of  sowing ;  they 
imitate  in  dancing  the  operations  of  digging  and  placing  the 
seed.! 

This  kind  of  description  may  fairly  represent  the 
belief  of  the  informants  at  the  time,  but,  in  view 
of  the  previous  considerations  and  of  others  to  be 
stated,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  late  sophistications 
of  which  folk-lore  is  full,  and  which  obscure  the 
natural  origin  of  many  social  customs  and  cere- 
monies. 

The  Motu  of  New  Guinea  dance  that  *  there  may  be  a  large 
harvest.  If  the  dancing  is  not  given,  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  good  growth.'  These  people  hold  that  every  dance  has 
some  material  result;  'no  dances  are  useless.' 2  The  Kayans 
of  Borneo  dance  in  order  to  bring  to  the  fields  from  its  distant 
home  '  the  soul  of  the  rice.'  3 

Simple  folk  have  not  always  a  reason  to  give  for 
their  instinctive  acts,  nor  is  it  possible  always  to 
assign  a  reason  except  instinctive  reaction  to  this 
or  that  desire.  But  the  cases  just  cited  fall  in 
with  others,  which  may  be  described  as  merely 
persuasive  in  intention.  The  dancer  seems  to  be 
saying,  '  I  am  energetic  and  am  proving  it ;  I  pray 
thee,  do  likewise.'  The  idea  that  to  be  busy  one- 
self will  inspire  other  persons  or  things  to  be  the 
same  is  the  psychological  explanation  of  many  of 
these  'magical'  processes,  especially  the  'sym- 
pathetic' 

In  Scotland  the  farmer's  wife  danced  at  the  harvest  festival 
with  'the  sheaf  on  her  back.*  In  the  Danzig  district  the 
people  dance  round  '  the  Old  Man '  (the  last  sheaf),  or  tlie 
woman  who  bound  it  dances  with  '  the  Old  Man.'  & 

Dancing  at  agricultural  festivals  round  a  sheaf, 
tree,  or  pole,  the  May  tree  and  the  like,'  is  the 
commonest  of  those  folk-dances  which  combine 
ritual  with  pastime.  Dancing  round  an  object 
may  apparently  have  an  honorific  intention.  The 
following  is  a  type  of  a  large  number  of  agricul- 
tural dances ; 

To  ensure  a  tall  crop  o(  hemp,  it  ia  the  custom  among  the 
peasants  of  Kranche  Conite,  Transylvanian  Saxony,  Baden,  and 
Siiabia  to  dance  with  high  leaps.  So  in  the  case  of  llax  and 
various  cereals.7  In  such  customs  aa  this  the  notion  that  the 
higher  the  jumping  the  taller  will  be  the  crop  is  probably  an 
after- thought. 

There  are  numerous  rites  in  which  the  sexual 

ied  to  assist  the 
ocesses  are  often 
imitated  in  the  dance,  and  may  lead  to  magical 
ideas. 

Thus,  the  natives  of  N.W.  Brazil  imitate  in  dance  the  act 
of  procreation  and  'are  believed  to  stimulate  the  growth  ot 
plants."  B 

Such  dances  seem  to  be  in  origin  rather  celebra- 
tions of  the  season  or  its  work  than  magical 
cliarms,  and,  when  the  magical  meaning  is  added, 
it  is  jirohably  only  half-serious.  The  jiermanent 
and  original  element  is  the  vigour  and  movement 
of  the  ilancers,  representing  the  workers. 

At  the  Matabele  festival  of  the  now  fruits  the  soldiers  danced 
round  the  king,  who  sometimes  joined  in.  '  When  ho  did  so, 
the  medicine. men  and  their  satellites,  armed  with  Ihorn. bushes, 
rushed  about  among  the  dancers  and  incited  them  bo  fresh 
elTorts  by  a  vigorous  aiiplication  of  the  thorns  to  the  bodies  of 
such  as  seemed  to  (lag.  The  king's  wives  also  sang  and  danced 
before  him  in  long  lines,  lioldiug  the  marriage. ring  in  tlieir  right 
ha[ids  and  green  bongiis  In  their  left.'  Similarly  at  the  Kallir 
corn. festivals  generally  ;  in  one  of  these  the  king  dances  '  in  a 
niantlo  of  grass'  or  'of  herbs  and  corn-leaves.    This  mantle  is 

'  an',  pt.  vi.,  Th»  Scaprijoal,  p.  2;i8,  quoting  K.  T.  Prousa, 
/>!>  yayarii-ExprdUion,  I.,  '  Die  Religion  der  Ooro-Indlaner,* 
Leipzig,  1(112,  pp.  xcvlll  f.,  01  B. 

■J  .1.  Chalmcra,  Pioneering  in  Sew  Guinea^  London,  1887, 
p.  ISl  f. 

»  illi',  pt.  v.,  Spirilt  11/ the  Corn  and  o/ the  Wild,  i.  IRfl. 

«  III.  I.  IBO.  6  //).  i.  219. 

»  «fl»,  pt.  I.,  The  Maj)\e  Art,  II.  47,  ri2,  f.r.,  0.1.        7  lli.  1. 1381. 

"  lb.,  pt.  v.,  SpiritK  o/  the  Otm  and  of  the  Wiltl,  1.  Ill, 
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afterwards  burut  and  its  ashes  are  scattered  and  trodden  into 
the  ground  by  cattle.' i  Here  the  king  acta  aa  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  a  celebration  of  harvest.  It  ia  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  he  definitely  represents  a  corn-spirit ;  hia  costume 
is  naturally  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

7.  Mag^ical  dancing. — The  notion  that  dancing 
by  reason  of  its  vigorous  movement  can  induce 
movement  in  the  environment  is  illustrated  by 
curious  customs  employed  for  rain-making. 

In  Morocco  ball-games  of  the  hockey  type  are  played  for  thia 
purpose  ;  the  rapid  movements  of  the  ball  and  the  players  are 
supposed  to  induce  movement  in  the  clouds.*-'  Another  case  of 
ceremonial  movement  (which  is  of  the  essence  of  magical  danc- 
ing) is  that  of  the  rain-maker  of  the  Australian  Arunta.  To 
produce  a  shower  of  rain,  he  goes  through  a  curious  process  of 
quivering  in  his  body  and  legs,  while  tiia  assistants  chant  in 
time  with  his  movementa.  At  day-break  he  makes  a  final  and 
exhauative  effort.3 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  the  crane-dance 
(yipavos)  of  Greek  mythology  records  a  magical 
dance  for  assisting  the  progress  of  the  sun.  This 
case  is  complicated. 

'  When  Theseus  landed  with  Ariadne  in  Delos  on  hia  return 
from  Crete,  he  and  the  young  companions  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  the  Minotaur  are  said  to  have  danced  a  mazy  dance  in 
imitation  of  the  intricate  windings  of  the  labyrinth  ;  on  account 
of  its  sinuous  turns  the  dance  was  called  "  the  Crane."  ' 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  pantomimic  dances 
have  imitated  the  fiigiit  of  birds.  This  may  be  the 
ease  here.  A  similar  dance  was  practised  by  the 
Romans,  as  *  the  Game  of  Troy.'  1  he  maze-scheme 
for  dancing  evolutions,  however,  is  quite  common, 
and  would  easily  attach  to  itself  famous  names 
and  e.xploits.  Frazer  suggests  that  the  intention 
of  both  was  to  imitate,  and  so  to  assist,  the  sun's 
progress  through  the  sky.* 

The  data  are  insufficient  to  analyze  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  king  of  Onitsha,  on  the  Niger, 
who  danced  annually  before  his  people,  possibly 
to  show  his  physical  fitness.''  But,  certainly, 
throughout  what  may  be  called  the  positive 
applications  of  dancing,  personal  vigour  is  demon- 
strated and  invites  attention.  In  many  customs 
it  may  be  said  both  to  compel  attention  and  to 
invite  imitation. 

Some  applications  of  the  dance  are  '  sympathetic ' 
in  the  natural  sense,  without  being  necessarily 
magical. 

Thus,  it  ia  recorded  of  old  Madagascar  that,  '  while  the  men 
are  at  the  wars,  and  until  their  return,  the  women  and  girls 
cease_  not  day  and  night  to  dance.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  by 
dancing  they  impart  strength,  courage,  and  good  fortune  to 
their  husbands.'  6  So  Yuki  women  danced  continuously  that 
their  men  might  not  be  weary. 7  These  very  natural  practices, 
Buch  as  children  would  instinctively  develop,  are  not  primarily 
magical.  On  the  Gold  Coast,  when  a  battle  ia  expected,  the 
women  at  home  have  a  kind  of  sham  fight,  in  which  they  cut  to 
pieces  green  gourds,  as  if  they  were  the  enemy.8  The  wives  of 
aoldiers,  in  all  ages,  have  shown  a  fundamental  desire  to  be 
fighting  by  the  side  of  their  husbands. 

Dancing  very  frequently  accompanies  the 
funeral,  and  no  less  frequently  is  performed  at  or 
round  the  death-bed.  These  customs  are  still 
found  to-day  among  the  peasantiy  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  among  such  natives 
as  those  of  the  E.  Indian  islands,  and  N.  and  S. 
America.''  Various  beliefs  attach  to  this  applica- 
tion of  the  dance. 

The  Gaucbos  dance  to  celebrate  the  dead  person's  entrance 
into  heaven. 10  In  1S79  the  congregation  of  a  coloured  church  in 
Arkansaa  danced  for  three  nights  round  the  grave  of  their  dead 
pastor,  trying  to  bring  him  back  to  life.n 

1  GJS3,  pt.  v.,  Spirits  0/  the  Com  and  0/  the  Wild,  ii.  70  f.,  66 ff. 

2  E.  Westermarck,  Ceremonies  and  Beliefs  ...  in  Morocco, 
Helsingfors,  1913,  p.  121  fT. 

3  Spencer-Gillen»,  p.  189  ft. 

*  GB^,  pt.  iii..  The  Dying  God,  London,  1911,  p.  75  ff.,  quoting 
Plutarch,  Theseus,  21 ;  Julius  Pollux,  iv.  101. 
"  lb.,  pt.  ii..  Taboo,  London,  1911,  p.  123. 

6  E.  de  Flacourt,  Hist,  de  la  grande  Isle  Madagascar,  Paris, 
165S,  p.  97  f. 

7  S.  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  Washington,  1S77,  p.  129  f. 
^  A.  B.  EUia,  The  Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast, 

London,  1887,  p.  226. 

"Grove,  pp.  4,  15,  19,  41,  61  f.,  75-79,  116f.,  185,  276,  291,  329. 
10  R.  B.  Cunnmghame  Graham,  in  Sat.  Rev.,  Christmas  suppl., 
ISSB,  p.  17. 

11  JAIfL  i.  [1896]  S3. 


8.  The  religious  dance. — Dancing  as  a  form  or 
part  of  religious  worship  is  a  natural  phenomenon, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  or  application 
of  the  particular  occasion.  In  early  Christianity 
bishops  led  the  faithful  in  the  sacred  dances  both 
in  the  churches  and  before  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs.  The  practice  was  forbidden  by  the 
Council  of  692,  but  the  prohibition  was  ineffective. 
Centuries  later  the  Liturgy  of  Paris  included  the 
rubric,  le  chanoine  ballera  aw  premier  psaume. 
As  late  as  the  18th  cent,  dancing  by  the  priests  on 
saints'  days  was  practised  in  French  provmces.' 

The  various  ideas  connected  with  dancing  will 
be  found  latent  in  the  religious  dance.  When 
David  danced  before  the  Ark,  the  act  no  doubt 
meant  something  more  than  the  desire  to  honour 
the  sacred  object.  In  some  cases  where  the  inten- 
tion is  certainly  to  '  move '  the  deity,  the  vigorous 
movements  of  the  dancer  make  the  dance  a  real 
form  of  prayer.  The  following  example  is  sug- 
gestive : 

The  Tarahumare  Indiana  of  Mexico  hold  that  '  the  favour  of 
the  gods  may  be  won  by  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  may  be 
called  dancing,  but  what  in  reality  ia  a  series  of  monotonous 
movements,  a  kind  of  rhythmical  exercise,  kept  up  sometimes 
for  two  nights.  By  dint  of  such  hard  work  they  think  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  gods  to  grant  their  prayers.  .  .  ,  The  Tarahumares 
assert  that  the  dances  have  been  taught  them  by  the  animals. 
.  .  .  Dance  with  these  people  is  a  very  serious  and  ceremonious 
matter,  a  kind  of  worship  and  incantation  rather  than  amuse- 
ment.' 2 

The  honorific  element  pervades  many  customs. 
In  some  cases  it  is  direct. 

Thus,  among  the  Timagami  Indiana  the  feast-dance  ia  'a 
celebration  in  honour  of  someone  who  has  provided  a  feast  for 
the  camp.  The  gueeta  are  invited  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
food  is  shared  from  a  common  place  where  it  has  been  spread 
upon  the  ground,  each  guest  being  provided  with  his  eating 
utensils.  Tobacco  is  diatributed  after  the  feast.  When  evening 
comes  on,  the  chief  performs  the  feast-dance  in  honour  of  the 
donor.  He  wears  some  extra  apparel  and  carries  a  drum  in  his 
hand  to  accompany  his  singing.  .  .  .  While  singing  the  feast- 
song,  inserting  a  few  words  at  times  in  honour  of^  the  feaat- 
maker,  and  drumming,  he  dances  before  the  assembly.  Soon 
he  threads  hia  way  in  and  out  amongst  the  people,  continuing 
his  song,  and  when  he  has  gone  through  the  ranks  of  the  spec- 
tators lie  dances  back  to  the  feast-ground  and  ends  his  dance. '3 

9.  Pantomimic  dancing. — From  the  point  of 
view  of  aesthetics  dancing  may  be  described  as 
muscular  music.  Like  music,  it  expresses  prim- 
arily itself ;  secondarily  it  expresses  whatever  is 
within  the  scope  and  material  of  the  art.  In  this 
secondary  function  dancing  is  pantomimic. 

The  pantomimic  has  the  longest  history  of  all 
forms  of  dancing.  It  is  highly  developed  in  the 
lowest  cultures,  such  as  the  Australian,  and  it 
is  popular  in  the  highest  civilizations  of  to-day. 
Like  other  forms,  it  is  applied  to  various  purposes 
and  on  various  differing  occasions.  Many  other 
forms  (see  examples  cited  above)  are  pantomimic. 
Practically  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  Arunta  and 
other  Australians  is  pantomimic,  and  special  orna- 
mentation and  dress  are  usual  accessaries.* 

A  good  deal  of  mysticism  is  attached  to  the 
masked  dances  or  pantomimes  which  have  had  so 
remarkable  a  development  among  the  natives  of 
N.W.  America.  They  represent  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  tribe. 

*  The  gift '  of  a  dance  '  means  that  the  prot^g6  of  the  spirit  is 
to  perform  the  same  dances  which  have  been  shown  to  him. 
In  these  dances  he  personates  the  spirit.  .  .  .  The  obtaining  of 
the  magical  gifts  [e.g.,  the  'death-bringer,'  and  the  water  of 
life,  OS  well  as  the  dance  itself]  from  these  spirits  is  called  toko- 
ala,  while  the  person  who  has  obtained  them  becomes  naualaku, 
supernatural,  which  is  also  the  quality  of  the  spirit  himself. 
The  ornaments  of  all  these  spirita  are  described  aa  made  of 
cedar  bark,  which  is  dyed  red  in  the  juice  of  alder  bark.  They 
appear  to  their  devotees  only  in  winter.' 5 

In  so  far  as  any  worship  is  connected  with  such 
animal-dances,  they  will  involve  various  religious 
emotions. 

1  Sat.  Rev.,  18th  Jan.  1896,  p.  52. 

2  0.  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  London,  1903,  i.  330  f. 
s  Speck,  p.  27  f.  *  Spencer-Gillen'l',  passim. 

»  F.  Boas,  in  Report  U.S.  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.far  1S9S,  Washing- 
ton, 1897,  p.  396. 
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Thua,  if  no  reason  is  given,  we  assume  that,  when  the  Yuchi 
Indians  in  some  of  their  dances  imitate  the  movements  and 
cries  of  their  totem-animals,  they  are  doing  them  honour,  i 
The  Zuni  dance  before  sacred  tortoises  may  be  *  to  intercede 
with  the  ancestral  spirits,  incarnate  in  the  animals.' 2 

The  secret  societies  of  the  Xass  River  Indians  possess  as  heir- 
looms ceremonial  dances  in  one  of^which  the  performers  practise 
cannibalism  ;  in  another  they  eat  dogs  ;  in  a  third  they  break 
objects  with  a  long  club,  pa>ing  for  the  destroyed  property  with 
property  of  higher  value. ^  The  last  detail  is  akin  to  the  system 
of  potlatch. 

In  the  bear-dance  of  the  Timaganii  Indians  the  men  and 
women  form  a  large  circle,  with  a  leader  to  direct  opera- 
tions. 'The  circle  of  dancers  led  by  the  chief,  who  carries  a 
drum  and  sings  the  bear-dance  song,  then  starts  around  counter- 
clockwise. The  leader  sometimes  dances  backwards,  turns 
around,  stoops,  and  in  other  ways  imitates  the  bear.  .  -  .  The 
circhng  keeps  up  until  the  song  is  finished.  The  idea  of  this 
dance  seems  to  be  to  honour  the  bear  by  imitating  him.'"*  In 
another  dance  of  the  same  people,  the  duck-dance,  the  move- 
ments of  a  flock  of  ducks  and  drakes  are  represented  by  the 
evolutions  of  the  dancers,  in  swer\-ing  chain-figures-  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  such  a  dance  is  interlarded  with  European 
steps — '  a  modem  waltz  turn  or  two  is  introduced  '  between  the 
movements.  At  the  close  the  performers  quack  two  or  three 
times.     '  This  is  purely  a  pleasure-dance.'  5 

Pantomime  is  recognized  as  an  educative  process 
in  elementary  schools  to-day,  simple  operations, 
such  as  sowing  and  reaping,  being  represented  by 
appropriate  movements.'' 

A  good  illustration  of  the  pantomimic  dance  as  fine  art  with  a 
touch  of  superstition  remaining,  or  revived  for  artistic  effect,  is 
found  among  the  Malays.  In  their  monkey-dance  pantomime 
represents  the  spirit  of  a  monkey  entering  the  girl-dancer  as  she 
is  rocked  ina  cot.  Then  she  imitates  the  behaviour  of  anionkey, 
and  performs  some  remarkable  tree-climbing. ^ 

In  pantomime  itself  the  drama  is  more  important 
than  in  pantomimic  dancing,  as  it  is,  e.g.,  in  the 
ceremonial  dances  of  the  Australians  and  American 
Indians.  The  representation  of  a  dramatic  story 
in  dumb  show,  with  more  or  less  of  dancing 
movement,  is  the  ballet  of  Europe  and  the  panto- 
mime of  ancient  Rome.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  this  form  of  dancing  attained  e.\traordinary 
popularity,  superseding  other  shows,  and  with  it 
remarkable  artistic  excellence.  T\\efabulm  salticce 
used  plots  from  old  mythology,  a  love-motive  being 
the  favourite.  The  best  poets  of  the  day  were 
commissioned  to  write  the  scenarios,  whicli  seem 
at  times  to  have  been  drawn  from  contemporary 
life.  The  modern  cinema  picture-drama  is  a  close 
parallel,  but  in  the  fabula  saltica  an  explanatory 
recitative  was  sung  by  a  chorus  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra." 

In  another  form,  parallel  to  modern  skirt-danc- 
ing, the  dancer  represented  all  the  action  of  the 
various  characters  by  the  movements  of  his  body 
and  the  manipulation  of  a  long  cloak." 

The  modern  ballet,  in  coninum  with  artistic 
dancing  generally,  dates  from  the  15tli  century. 
The  great  Renaissance  included  a  new  birtli  of 
dancing.  Probably  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
pantomimi  assisted  the  institution.  From  Italy 
the  ballet  passed  to  France,  where  it  w(us  perfected 
as  the  hiiltet  iVaction.^" 

1  ft/ja,  pt.  v.,  Spirits  n/the  Corn  and  a/ the  Wild,  ii.  "6. 

«  /6.  ii.  179. 

>  E.  Sapir,  Geot.  Suroey  (if  Canada,  Ottawa,  1915  (liulletin  10), 
p.  28. 

*  Speck,  n.  28.  »  lb.  «  See  Ellis,  vi.  74. 

7  Skeat,  Stalay  Mafjic,  p.  4C5. 

8  L.  (J.  Purser,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Horn.  Anttr/.^,  s.v. 
•  Pantomlmus,'  ii.  3S«  f.  SceSueton.  A'cro,  54,  Tit.  7,  t'oli;/.  67  ; 
Hacrob.  11.  7  ;  Ovid,  Are  Am.  1.  605  ;  Luclan,  de  .Saltntitmr. 

•  Purser,  ttfc.  cit. 

loifjyr",  ».o.  'Ballet,'  ili.  261)  f.  It  Is  there  defined  as  'a 
theatrical  rcprcBontation  in  which  a  story  Is  told  only  by  ges- 
ture, accompanied  by  music,  which  ahould  be  characteriKcd  by 
Rtronifcr  eniphaxifl  than  would  be  employed  with  the  voire.' 
The  etymology  of  ballfl,  ballad,  ball,  etc.,  is  doubtful.  Skeat 
and  tho  OElt  refer  them  to  L.  Lat.  ballarf,  'to  dance'  ;  the 
former  favours  a  connexion  with  the  Sicilian  Or.  jfloAAi'^f  ii',  '  to 
dance,'  but  tho  origin  of  PaAAiVfiH  (^  paAArt^)  Is  Ulirerlain. 
Home  derive  from  batla  (ball) '  on  the  alb-grrl  ground  that  In  the 
Middle  Aces  lermis  wan  wcompanled  with  uancing  and  song ' 
(OUtf).  NellbiT  of  the  rlnsHlc  authorities  on  tennis  (Julian 
Marihall,  in  Thf  Annalt  of  Tftinin,  l^ondon,  lb78  ;  J.  J.  Jussi-r- 
and,  lj«MSp<iTt»  <(  jfMX  d'txercici  dan»l'ai\cienne.  Franef,  Pans, 
1901)corro)Mir&tes  the  musical  acrompaiilnicnt  of  tennis.  K.  II. 
Tylor  thought  that  IhcM  worrls  camo  from  the  (IriBCO-lloman 
hall-dance. 


10.  Dancing  as  a  social  pastime. — Artistic  and 
dramatic  dancing  has  freqtiently  and  among  various 
peoples  been  placed  under  a  social  ban,  in  the  same 
waj-  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  drama.  More 
rarely  this  has  been  the  case  with  dancing  as  a 
social  pastime.  Apart  from  ceremonial  dancing  in 
religious  worship,  Greeks  and  Romans  and  most 
Eastern  peoples,  while  encouraging  dancing  as  a 
form  of  entertainment — e.g.,  at  banquets — have 
refused  to  admit  it  as  a  social  pastime.  There  is 
tlius  a  professional  class.  The  Malays  never  dance 
themselves,  but  will  pay  well  for  good  professional 
dancing.'  Roman  dancers  were  infames.'^  But  as 
a  professional  class  they  had  an  important  though 
unofficial  status,  like  that  of  the  bayaderes  of 
India,  the  geishas  oi  Japan,  ortheo/mcA^of  Egypt. 
Even  religious  dancing  developed  a  professional 
class,  if  the  q'dhe.'shfith,  e.g.,  of  Hebrew  sanctuaries 
may  be  so  described.^ 

In  the  history  of  the  world's  art  the  great  dancing 
geniuses,  such  as  Taglioni  and  Pavlova,  are  en- 
titled to  a  position  only  second  to  that  of  great 
singers  and  musical  composers. 

The  \ise  of  dancing  as  a  social  pastime  is  com- 
paratively modern.  Plato  was  in  favour  of  boys 
and  girls  dancing  together.  The  only  approxiina- 
tion  to  this  was  the  Sp^os,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
danced  in  counter-formation.*  The  15th  cent, 
renaissance  of  dancing  in  Italj'  passed  to  France, 
which  has  been  termed  '  the  school '  of  the  art  of 
dancing,  and  Spain  its  '  true  home.'"  It  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  development 
of  this  form  of  dancing,  which  belongs  to  the  sphere 
of  pastime.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  throws  much  light  on  the  evolution 
of  society  and  the  individual,  and  in  a  more  clear- 
cut  manner  than  the  evolution  of  music.  For,  in 
the  case  of  dancing,  the  whole  system  is  involved. 
As  in  music,  so  in  dancing,  stages  of  evolution, 
'  schools,'  have  developed  a  method,  to  be  super- 
seded by  another.  Among  tj'pical  movements  may 
be  mentioned  the  pavnne ;  its  character  was  pro- 
cessional. The  minuet  has  been  described  as  the 
'  line  flower  of  the  art-*  Hut  actually  it  expresses 
merely  an  artilicial  code  of  courtesy.  The  type  of 
pair-dancing  is  the  waltz,  a  dance  of  uncertain 
origin-' 

SVhen  in  contact  with  European  culture,  native 
peoples  throughout  the  world  soon  assimilate 
European  dances;  e.g.,  the  people  of  Ceraiu 
(E.  Indies)  have  adopted  the  waltz."  Conversely, 
the  higher  cultures  a-ssimilate  the  dances  of  the 
simpler  peoples,  and  the  ephemeral  popularity  of 
the  tango  ami  'ragtime'  serves  to  iilustrat*  the 
continuity  of  human  physical  evolution. 

I.iTKiiATURE.— The  authorities  eiuoted  in  tho  article  supply 
satisfatjtnry  data,  but  there  arc  no  treatises  written  on  any 
scientitlniilv  comprehcnHivc  lines. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
PRODIGIES  AND  PORTENTS.— I.  Ixtko- 
DUCTORY.—i.  Interpretation  of  prodigies. — What 
fortune  or  misfiirtune  the  (iroiiigy  portends  is 
determined  for  tho  individual  by  the  culture  to 
which  he  belongs.  Its  origin  in  the  culture  is 
properly  matter  of  historical  research,  for  the  same 
interpretation  may  have  had  diHcrcnt  origins,  and 
dillercnt  interpretations  may  have  the  .same  ol>jec- 
tive  cause,  the  respective  similarity  ami  ilillerence 
repres('nting  the  varied  reactions  of  the  culliires  in 
question.     Were  the  interpretations  given  by  ditl'er- 

1  Skeat,  Malay  Mnoic,  p.  468. 
''  0.  L.  Souvay,  In  CE,  «.v.  '  Danclnif,'  Iv.  019. 
3  JK  Iv.  4i5. 

*0.  E.  Marlndln,  In  Smith's  Dirt,  of  dr.  and  Horn.  Antiq.', 
».ti.  "Saltatlo,'  II.  604  ;  Plato,  Ugti.  vl.  771. 

0  Kllr"  vll.  7»8'.  "  lb.  707l>. 

7  Iti.  700'' ;  French  vtUI^,  from  th(!  i'olta  of  Pro\  once  ;  Ourmaa 
has  walzen,  '  to  revolve.' 

8  J.  (1.  F.  Kli  del,  I)r  .sfid'*-  rii  krnrtharige  rauen  tuaMken  SeU- 
bei  en  Papua,  Tho  llaKue,  1880,  p.  13U. 
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ent  cultures  wholly  arbitrary,  they  would  not 
present  such  thoroufjhgoing,  or  even  such  partial, 
resemblance.  Some  of  the  resemblances  may  be 
attributed  to  cultural  diffusion,  where  the  pheno- 
menon is  really  continuous  in  development,  over- 
flowing, as  it  were,  the  cultural  bounds  within 
which  it  orginates.  The  classical  cultures  are 
good  instances,  for  here  we  have  historical  proof  of 
the  diffusion,  such  proof,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
being  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  primitive  society, 
where  tribal  tradition  is  an  unsafe  guide.  The 
spontaneous  effect  of  the  phenomena  upon  the 
mind  is,  however,  in  some  cases  such  as,  if  not  to 
rule  out  diffusion,  at  least  to  make  this  supposi- 
tion superfluous.  The  eclipse  and  the  earthquake, 
e.ff.,  never  portend  good.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek  :  earthquakes  never  effect  any  good,  and 
frequently  leave  disaster  in  their  train  ;  the  com- 
pletion of  what  the  eclipse  partly  effects,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  diminution  of  light,  would  be  the 
culmination  of  disasters ;  darkness  has  ever  been 
the  harbinger  of  evils  which  the  garish  light  of 
day  dissipates.' 

In  many  other  instances  the  prodigy  points  its 
own  moral,  though  one  largely  determined  by  the 
predisposition  of  the  people  who  interpret  it  (as, 
c.ff.,  Napoleon's  '  sun  of  Austerlitz ').  Whether  or 
not  the  inference  made  is  historically  true,  the 
following  passage  shows  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
interpretation  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
event : 

'  At  the  time  of  the  amplification  and  enlarging  [of  the  village 
from  which  Milan  grew]  by  Bellonesu3  there  happened  a  very 
strange  accident,  which  gave  occasion  of  the  denomination. 
For  when  it  was  new  building,  a  certaine  wilde  Sow  that  came 
forth  of  an  olde  ruinous  house  very  early  in  the  morning, 
hapned  to  meet  some  of  those  that  were  set  aworke  about  the 
building  of  the  city.  This  Sow  had  halfe  her  body  covered  with 
hard  bristly  haire  as  other  Piggea  are,  and  the  other  halfe  with 
very  soft  and  white  wool  :  which  portentum,  Bellonesus  took 
for  a  very  happy  and  ominous  token,  so  that  he  caused  the  city 
to  be  called  Mediolanum  from  the  halfe-wooled  Sow.  What  his 
reason  was  why  he  should  esteem  this  strange  spectacle  for 
such  a  luckie  token  I  know  not  but  I  conjecture  it  might  be 
this  ;  perhaps  he  supposed  that  the  bristly  haire  might  presage 
strength  and  puissance  in  his  subjects,  and  tlie  wooll  plenty  of 
necessary  meanes  that  might  tend  to  the  clothing  of  their 
bodies."- 

2.  The  realm  of  the  unknown. — The  unknown 
is  highly  charged  with  mystic  power.  Many 
peoples,  like  the  Thonga,  have  added  faith  in 
foreign  medicines  just  because  they  come  from  a 
distant  land.*  For  this  reason  the  Bakongo  seldom 
engage  the  medicine-man  of  their  own  village. 

'  They  know  too  much  about  him  to  waste  their  money  on 
him.  They  flout  him  and  send  for  the  medicine-man  of  another 
village  of  whom  they  know  little  or  nothing.'-* 

In  the  skill  with  which  iron  is  worked  there  is 
something  mystical.  Among  the  Bakongo,  as 
among  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  of  India, 
the  blacksmith  holds  an  honourable  position,  or  is 
despised  and  feared.  Similarly,  the  forge  is  often 
regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  and  respect  is  shown 
towards  the  anvU  and  the  fire.* 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  superstitious  fear  and 
dread  attached  to  the  higher  learning  and  superior 
skUl. 

A  good  instance  of  this  tendency  is  the  attitude  taken 
towards  Michael  Scot,  an  Irishman  of  the  13th  cent,  who 
narrowly  escaped  being  an  archbishop  over  the  see  of  Cashel. 
'  He  was  so  widely  renowned  for  his  varied  and  extensive  learn- 
ing that  he  was  credited  with  supernatural  powers  ;  a  number 
of  legends  grew  up  around  his  name  which  hid  his  real  merit, 
and  transformed  the  man  of  science  into  a  magician.  In  the 
Border  country  traditions  of  his  magical  power  are  common. 
Boccaccio  alludes  to  '*a  great  master  in  necromancy,  called 
Michael  Scot,"  while  Dante  places  him  in  the  eighth  circle  of 

1  Of.  F.  Eatzel,  The  Bist.  of  Mankind,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  49. 

-  T.  Coryat,  Crudities,  London,  1611,  i.  114. 

'  H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a  S.  African  Tribe.  Neuch&tel, 
1912-13,  ii.  414 ;  R.  M.  Lawrence,  Primitive  Psycho-therapy 
and  Qttackery,  London,  1910. 

*  J.  H.  Weeks,  Among  the  Primitive  Bakongo,  London,  1914, 
p.  285. 

5  lb.  p.  93.  I 


Hell ' — all  because  his  learning  was  beyond  the  coniprehensiOD 
of  his  fellows.  In  the  14th  cent,  similar  magic  powers  were 
attributed  to  Gerald,  the  fourth  earl  of  Desmond,  solely  on 
account  of  Ills  learning.!  in  Ireland,  during  the  witchcraft 
superstition,  many  women  were  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of 
using  black  magic  solely  because  of  their  skill  in  simples  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  value  of  herbs— just  such  skill 
and  knowledge  as  have  given  rise  to  our  present  pharraacopisia 

The  realm  of  the  unknown  is  jieopled  by  many 
monstrous  beings.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
celestial  regions  and  what  are,  for  the  people  in 
question,  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth.  In  the 
moon  and  on  parts  of  the  earth,  say  the  Eskimos, 
are  manlike  creatures  without  head  or  neck,  but 
having  a  broad  mouth,  armed  with  sharp  teeth, 
across  the  chest.^  Many  tribes  in  Africa  have 
similar  beliefs.  They  prevailed  in  Europe  until  a 
century  ago.^  In  fact,  the  disposition  to  make 
monsters  out  of  the  distant  and  poorly-known  is  as 
old  as  history.  The  early  Babylonians  reported  an 
attack  by  a  strange  people  who  had  the  bodies 
of  birds  and  the  faces  of  ravens,  whose  dwelling- 
place  was  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia. 

3.  The  psychology  of  prodigies.— (a)  Recogni- 
tion of  events  as  prodigious. —  What  phenomena 
are  recognized  as  prodigies  and  what  importance 
attaches  to  them  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind, 
.social  and  individual.  The  wise  man,  as  Seneca* 
has  expressed  it,  is  not  moved  with  the  utmost 
violences  of  fortune,  nor  with  the  extremities  of 
fire  and  sword,  whereas  a  fool  is  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow,  and  surprised  at  all  accidents,  as  if  they 
were  all  levelled  at  him.  As  Pliny '  says,  the 
Romans  could  not  be  sure  of  anything,  not  even 
that  a  peison  was  dead  ;  there  are,  in  fact,  many 
examples  of  the  dead  returning  to  life,  in  some 
cases  after  the  funeral  pyre  had  been  lighted  and 
the  flames  had  proceeded  too  far  to  permit  rescue. 
There  are  critical  moments  when  the  mind,  group 
and  individual,  is  especially  liable  to  harbour 
hallucinations  and  to  magnify  the  ordinary  into 
something  prodigious.  Intense  expectancy  gives 
exaggerated  proportions  to  every  event  which  is 
extraordinary,  and  heightened  anticipation  leaps 
forward  into  supposititious  realization.  The 
politico-religious  fervour  of  the  down-trodden  Jews 
affords  many  illustrations. 

Prior  to  the  revolt  in  Judsea  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  66  this 
expectancy  gave  life  and  permanency  to  a  host  of  terrifying 
rumours,  which,  in  turn,  fanned  the  fervour  into  greater 
vagaries.  '  Men  dreamed  only  of  signs  and  omens  ;  the  apoca- 
lyptic hue  of  Jewish  fancy  stained  everything  with  a  bloody  halo. 
Comets,  swords  in  the  sky,  battles  in  the  clouds,  li^ht  breaking 
forth  of  itself  from  the  depth  of  the  sanctuary,  victims  at  the 
moment  of  sacrifice  bringing  forth  a  monstrous  progeny, — 
these  were  the  tales  told  with  horror  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
One  day  the  vast  brazen  gates  of  the  Temple  had  flown  open  of 
themselves  and  refused  to  close.  At  the  Passover  of  a.d.  65, 
about  3  a.m.,  the  Temple  was  for  half  an  hour  lighted  as  bright 
as  day  ;  some  thought  that  it  was  on  fire.  Again,  at  Pentecost, 
the  priests  heard  a  sound  as  of  many  persons  in  the  interior, 
making  hasty  preparations  as  if  for  flight,  and  saying  to  one 
another,  "  Let  us  depart  hence  I "  The  great  disturbance  of 
mind  was  itself  the  best  of  signs  that  something  extraordinary 
was  about  to  happen.'  6 

The  devil  you  know  is  better  than  the  devil  you 
don't  know,  and  the  latter  always  excels  in  power 
and  malignity. 

An  observer  of  the  Iroquois  has  declared  that  no  Iroquois 
lives  who  would  not  in  the  night-time  quail  at  seeing  a  bright 
light  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  understand.'?  The  Jesuits 
who  visited  the  Huron  in  1653  found  them  entertaining  'a 
superstitious  regard  for  everything  which  savored  a  little  of  the 
unconmion.  If,  for  instance,  in  their  hunt  they  had  difficulty 
in  killing  a  bear  or  a  stag,  and  on  opening  it  they  found  in  its 
head  or  in  the  entrails  a  bone,  or  a  stone,  or  a  serpent,  etc., 


1  St.  John  D.  Seymour,  Irish  Witchcraft  and  Dem&nology, 
Dublin,  1913,  p.  52  f. 

2  E.  W.  Nelson,  in  18  RBEW  [1899],  p.  442. 

3  See,  e.g.,  Lord  Monboddo,  Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language,  Edinburgh,  1774-92,  i. ;  PC'i ;  Ratzel,  Hist,  of 
Mankind. 

•»  Qucesl.  Nat.  vi.  1.  5  gy  vii.  53. 

6  E.  Renan,  The  Anti-Christ,  Paris,  1876,  ch.  x. 

7  J  ABB  W  [1883],  p.  68. 
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they  said  that  such  object  was  an  oki,  that  is,  an  enchantment 
which  grave  strength  and  vigor  to  the  animal,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  killed ;  and  they  used  it  as  the  superstitious  do  reli- 
quaries, in  order  to  be  always  prosperous.'  * 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  of  America  a  crowing  hen  is 
considered  very  unlucky  and  can  by  no  means  be  permitted  to 
strut  and  fret  with  impunity  : 

'  A  whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen 
Always  come  to  some  bad  end." 
The  Australian  is  somewhat  afraid  of  the  unique  and  weird 
■  Ha  :  ha  !  •  and  '  Hoo  !  hoo  ! '  of  the  laughing  jackass.2  The 
Ainus  find  it  wise  not  to  imitate  the  cry  of  any  unknown  bird, 
for  strange  birds  are  often  sent  by  the  devil  and  carry  about 
the  seeds  of  disease. 3  Double  fruits  in  bananas,  nuts,  etc., 
being  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  are  believed  in  N.  Queens- 
land to  be  made  by  certain  invisible  beings.  The  Romans  were 
similarly  impressed  with  the  presence  of  a  double  'head'  of 
the  liver  of  a  victim,  as  also  by  the  absence  of  a  '  head. '  * 

When  the  devout  Brahman  ascetic  heard  the  elephant  talk- 
ing to  a  tree,  he  exclaimed  in  amazement,  '  Ha !  what  is  this 
wonder,  that  an  elephant  should  speak  with  an  intelligible 
voice,  and  that  I  should  understand  him  ?  '  i" 

Those  trees  are  regarded  as  sinister  and  are  considered  in- 
auspicious which  are  never  propagated  from  seed,  and  bear  no 
fruit.6  It  portends  evil  when  the  cultivated  olive  changes  into 
the  wild,  and  the  white  grape  or  flg  becomes  wild.  It  was  an 
evil  portent  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Laodicea,  a 
plane-tree  waa  transformed  into  an  olive  and  sank  into  the 
earth  shortly  before  the  civil  wars  of  Pompeius  Magnus  began, 
leaving  only  a  few  of  the  branches  protruding  from  the  ground. 
The  Sibylline  Books  were  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
war  of  extermination  was  impending,  which  would  be  attended 
with  greater  carnage  the  nearer  it  aiiproached  the  city  of  Rome. 
Another  kind  of  prodigy  is  the  springing  up  of  a  tree  in  some 
extraordinarv  and  unusual  place — f.g.y  the  head  of  a  statue,  an 
altar,  or  another  tree.  A  tig-tree  shot  forth  from  a  laurel  at 
Cyzicus,  just  before  the  siege  of  that  city  ;  in  like  manner,  at 
Tralles,  a  palm  issued  from  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the 
dictator  Casar,  at  the  period  of  his  civil  wars.  So,  too,  at 
Rome,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  time  of  Perseus,  a  palm-tree  grew 
from  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter— a  presage  of  impending 
victory  and  triumphs.  This  palm  having  been  destroyed  by  a 
tempest,  a  (ig-tree  sprang  up  in  the  very  same  place,  at  the 
period  of  lustration  made  at  a  time  at  which,  according  to  Piso, 
•an  author  of  high  authority,''  all  sense  of  shame  had  been 
utterly  banished.  '  Above  all  the  prodigies  that  have  ever  been 
heard"of,  however,  we  ought  to  place  the  one  that  was  seen  in 
our  own  time,  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  in 
the  territory  of  Marrucinum  ;  a  plantation  of  olives,  belonging 
to  Vectius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  bodily  crossed  the  highway,  while  the  fields 
that  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  passed  over  to  supply 
the  place  which  had  been  thus  vacated  by  the  olive-yard.'" 
The  fear  of  ghosts  is  universal. 

When  the  supposedly  dead  Geraint,  hero  of  the  Mabinnffioji, 
roae  up  and  slew  one  of  the  assembled  company,  'all  left  the 
board  and  fled  away.  And  this  was  not  so  much  through  tear 
of  the  living  as  through  the  dread  they  felt  at  seeing  the  dead 
man  rise  up  to  slay  them.' »  It  was  natural  for  Teigue  O'Neill, 
the  Irish  blacksmith,  when  he  discovered  that  the  rider  of  the 
horse  was  a  ghost,  to  '  recoil  with  a  terrified  prayer.'  10 
This  fear  is  not  a  fear  of  pliysical  injury,  hut  a 
fear  far  transcending  this.  In  this  territory  all 
natural  restraint  breaks  down. 

Horror  was  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  of  a  certain  John 
Browne  of  Durley  when,  as  he  lay  dying  in  the  year  1054,  they 
saw  a  (Treat  iron  triplclockcd  chest,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  "begin  to  ojjcn,  lock  by  lock,  without  the  aid  of  any 
visible  hand,  until  at  length  the  lid  stood  upright.'" 
Horror  would  be  on  our  faces  too,  if  we  accepted 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  natural  explanation. 
There  is  no  other  attitude  to  take  in  the  presence 
of  events  that  shatter  our  every-day  working 
categories. " 

(6)  lieligioua  aspect. — The  concepts  and  emotions 
that  harbour  prodigies,  and  liiid  in  tlieiii  a  wialth 
of  mystic  meaning,  have  much  in  common  with  the 
religious  attitude.  Uisa-sters  of  all  kinds  are 
recognized  as  the  inflictions  of  an  angry  god. 
Pindar^s  remark,  '  I  ween  there  is  no  marvel  impos- 
1  Jrmit  Retatiom,  ed.  K.  O.  Thwaitcs,  Cleveland,  U.S.A., 
ISBft-lOOl,  xxxix.  'U,. 

SE.  lirough  Smyth,  Tht  Abvrigl/na  o/  Vieloria,  London, 
1878,  i.  ■til. 

«J.  Batchelor,  The  Mnu  and  their  Folklore,  I>ondon,  1001, 
p.  12«. 
«  UN  xl.  n. 

»  V.  W.  Ilain,  The  Aiihei<]f  a  (lod.  London,  1911,  p.  X 
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«  T.  Ilulflnch,  Age  of  Chioatry.  Philadelphia,  1900,  pi.  il.  ch. 
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sible  if  gods  have  wrought  thereto,' '  is  profoundly 
true.  The  divine  nature  of  the  ruler  himself  was, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of 
the  Koman  emperors  of  the  1st  cent,  and  even 
longer,  evidenced  by  oracles,  portents,  and  super- 
naturaJ  displays  of  various  sorts. 

The  Christian  army  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  when  besieging 
the  Moors  in  the  stronghold  of  Mochling,  near  Granada,  dis- 
charged from  their  guns  inextinguishable  combustibles.  '  One 
ol  these,  which  passed  high  through  the  air  like  a  meteor,  send- 
ing out  sparks  and  craclding  as  it  went,  entered  the  window  of 
a  tower  which  was  used  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  The 
tower  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  .  .  .  The  Moors, 
who  had  never  witnessed  an  explosion  of  the  kind,  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  tower  to  a  miracle.  Some  who  had  seen  the 
descent  of  the  flaming  ball,  imagined  that  fire  had  fallen  from 
heaven  to  punish  them  for  their  pertinacity.  The  pious 
Agapida,  himself,  believes  that  this  fiery  missive  was  conducted 
bv  divine  agency  to  confound  the  infidels  ;  an  opinion  in  which 
he  is  supported  by  otherCatholicbistorians. '2  Thus  each  inter- 
preted the  event  in  a  way  that  fitted  in  with  his  intellectual 
background,  while  both  parties  found  in  its  superhuman  and, 
for  them,  supernatural  character  something  of  the  divine. 
When,  later,  the  Spanish  forces  had  suffered  a  year  of  dis- 
coviraging  reverses  with  scarcely  a  bright  spot  in  all  their 
cami>aigns  againstthe  Moors,  the  unusually  severe  storms  which 
swept  the  land  seemed  to  have  a  sinister  meaning,  and  suggested 
visitations  from  on  high.  High  winds  prevailed  and  rains 
deluged  the  land,  overflowing  the  valleys,  undermining  the 
houses,  and  drowning  the  flocks.  '  "  A  vast  black  cloud  moved 
over  the  land,  accompanied  by  a  hurricane  and  a  trembling  ol 
the  earth.  Houses  were  unroofed,  the  walls  and  battlements 
of  fortresses  shaken,  and  lofty  towers  rocked  to  their  founda- 
tions. Ships,  riding  at  anchor,  "were  either  stranded  orswallowed 
up  ;  others,  under  sail,  were  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  mountain 
waves,  and  cast  upon  the  land,  where  the  whirlwind  rent  them 
in  pieces  and  scattered  them  in  fragments  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  faint-hearted,"  adds  Antonio  Agapida  (the  SpaTiish 
chronicler),  "looked  upon  this  torment  of  the  elements  as  a 
prodigious  event,  out  of  the  course  ol  nature.  In  the  weakness 
of  their  fears,  they  connected  it  with  those  troubles  which 
occurred  in  various  places,  considering  it  a  portent  of  some 
great  calamity,  about  to  be  wrought  by  the  violence  of  the 
bloody-handed  El  Zajt.al  and  his  fierce  adherents."  ' » 

A  like  interpretation  was  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stance, in  Switzerland,  of  a  terrific  storm  of  rain  and  hail  which 
came  upon  some  encamped  soldiers,  on  a  Sunday  night  (Sth  May 
101'2),  when  '  all  the  tents  were  in  a  thrice  blown  over.  It  was 
not  possible  for  any  match  to  keep  tire,  or  any  sojor  to  handle 
his  umsket  or  yet  to  stand.  .  .  .  Our  sojors,  and  some  of  our 
olHcers  too  (who  suppose  that  no  thing  which  is  more  than 
ordinarie  can  be  the  iiroduct  of  nature)  attributed  this  hurrikan 
to  the  divUish  skill  of  some  Irish  witches.'  * 

The  catastrophic  drives  men  to  their  wits'  end, 
and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  who  is 
deterred  by  no  clearly  apprehended  danger  be- 
comes panic-stricken  in  the  face  of  mysterious 
forces.  The  feeling  of  human  inability  to  cope 
with  the  situation  intensities  the  individual's  help- 
lessne.s.s.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  cringe  and 
hope. 

'For  what  can  one  believe  quite  sale,'  asks  Seneca,  '  il  the 
world  itself  is  shaken,  ond  its  most  solid  jiarts  totter  to  their 
tail?  Where,  indeed,  can  our  fears  have  Innit  if  tlic  one  thing 
immovably  fixed,  which  upholds  all  other  tliiii'.;s  in  dependence 
on  it,  begins  to  rock,  and  the  earth  lose  its  cliicl  churai'tcristic, 
stability?  What  refuge  can  our  weak  bodies  find?  Whither 
shall  anxious  ones  flee  when  fear  springs  from  the  ground  and 
is  drown  up  from  the  earth's  foundations?  If  roofs  at  any  time 
begin  to  crack  and  premonitions  of  fall  are  given,  there  is 
general  panic :  all  hurry  pell-mell  out  of  doors,  they  abandon 
their  household  treasures,  and  tnist  for  safety  to  the  public 
street,  liul  il  the  earth  itself  stir  up  destruction  what  refuge  or 
help  can  we  look  for?  If  this  solid  globe  which  upholds  and 
delends  us,  upon  which  our  cities  arc  built,  which  ha.s  been 
called  by  some  the  world's  foundation,  stagger  and  remove, 
whitlicr  are  we  to  turn  V* 

When  there  is  public  alarm  through  fall  of  cities, 
burying  of  whole  nations,  and  slinking  of  earth's 
fouiidations,  what  wonder  that  minds  in  the  dis- 
traction of  Bullering  and  terror  should  wander 
forth  bereft  of  sense?  Indeed,  on  no  occasion 
will  one  lind  more  instances  of  raving  pro])liots 
than  when  mingled  terror  and  superstition  have 
struck  men's  hearts.  The  Malakand  tribes  that 
attacked  the  liritish  in  1897,  under  the  leadership 

'  I'l/lh.  X.  401. 
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of  the  Mad  Mullah,  are  one  of  many  examples  of 
a  people  assailed  by  supernatural  terrors  and 
doubts,  lured  by  hopes  of  celestial  glory,  and  taught 
to  expect  prodigious  events.' 

II.  History. — i.  The  Greek  view  of  prodigies. 
— According  to  Empedocles,  the  various  parts  of 
animals  had  a  separate  existence.  Heads  grew 
supported  by  no  necks,  arms  wandered  about 
detached  from  shoulders,  and  disembodied  eyes 
pierced  the  solitudes.  These  several  parts  united, 
forming  in  some  cases  normal  creatures,  but, 
because  of  their  vagarious  juxtaposition,  in  some 
cases  monstrosities,  such  as  man-headed  oxen. 
The  normal  ones,  being  better  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  survived,  while  the  monsters  perished 
because  of  their  maladjustment. 

The  stress  of  the  times  always  heightened  the 
interest  in  prodigies.  Thus,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  there  were  earthquakes  unparalleled 
in  their  extent  and  fury,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun 
more  numerous  than  are  recorded  to  have  happened 
in  any  former  age,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tlmcy- 
dides."  Again,  while  Xerxes  was  leading  his  army 
into  Greece,  prodigies  of  his  defeat  were  not  want- 
ing :  a  mare  gave  birth  to  a  hare,  signifying,  says 
Herodotus,  that  Xerxes  would  return  fleeing  for 
his  life,  and  a  mule  brought  forth  a  colt  with 
the  organs  of  both  sexes.'  Again,  when  the 
Persian  army  approached  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
numerous  prodigies  appeared  :  the  sacred  arras 
transported  themselves  outside  the  temple ; 
thunder  struck  two  crags  above  the  heads  of  the 
barbarian  force  and  brought  them  down  upon  the 
foe  with  considerable  mortality.*  Two  days  after 
the  olive-tree  in  the  Erechtheum  had  been  burned 
down,  a  shoot  a  cubit  long  had  sprung  up  from  the 
stump.'  Salt  fish  that  were  being  fried  leaped 
from  the  pan  ;  this  signified  that  the  deceased 
Protesilaus  would  leap  from  the  dead  and  avenge 
himself  on  the  one  who  had  wronged  him.' 

By  reading  the  horoscope  Greek  astrologers 
were  able  to  predict  the  birth  of  monstrosities.  If 
there  was  disjunction  {aa-vvdeTa)  between  all  or 
most  of  the  recognized  proper  positions  of  the 
planets,  a  monstrous  birth  might  be  expected.  It 
would  not  be  of  human  birth  if  the  planets  in 
question  were  in  the  sign  of  one  of  the  animals.' 

2.  The  Roman  view. — The  speculations  of  Em- 
pedocles found  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Romans.  The  earth  in  the  beginning  produced 
various  monsters  that  sprang  up  with  wonderful 
faces  and  limbs.  But  these  '  prodigies  and  portents ' 
were  generated  to  no  purpose,  for  nature  abhorred 
and  prevented  their  increase.'  Pliny"  speaks  of 
races  having  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead— veritable  Polyphemoi.  Some  had 
their  feet  turned  backwards  ;  they  could  proceed 
with  wonderful  velocity,  and  wandered  about  in- 
discriminately with  the  wild  beasts.  Some  peoples 
were  partly  male  and  partly  female.  Some  had 
only  one  leg,  but  with  a  foot  so  large  that  they 
could  lie  down  in  the  shade  of  it.  Some  had  no 
noses,  some  no  mouths,  subsisting  upon  odours, 
and  needing  neither  meat  nor  drink.  Some  lived 
to  be  400  years  old. 

Livy  relates  three  prodigious  births  :  at  Frusino, 
a  lamb  with  a  sow's  head  ;  at  Sinuessa,  a  pig  with 
a  human  head  ;  among  the  Lucani,  a  foal  with  five 
feet. '"  Women  gave  birth  to  elephants,  to  serpents, 
to  hippocentaurs."  The  birth  of  more  than  three 
children   at  one   birth   was  looked   upon   by   the 
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Romans  as  portentous.  During  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  birth  of  four  children  at  one  birth 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  famine. 

In  the  troublous  times  following  immediately 
upon  Nero's  reign,  and  inaugurated  by  it,  there 
appeared  through  the  Roman  world  loathsome 
spectres,  monsters  bom  of  slime,  and  prodigies  of 
every  sort.  Prominent  among  these  were  mon- 
strous births,  especially  cases  where  several  heads 
were  possessed  by  the  progeny.  To  the  Roman 
mind  each  of  these  represented  an  emperor.  Real 
or  pretended  hybrids  were  given  a  similar  inter- 
pretation. A  hog  with  claws  like  a  hawk's  was 
accepted  as  a  perfect  image  of  Nero.' 

Bright  lights  sometimes  proceeded  from  the 
heavens  during  the  night-time,  as  though  the  day 
had  suddenly  ventured  to  intrude ;  a  burning 
shield  was  seen  to  dart  across  the  sky  at  sunset, 
from  west  to  east,  scintillating.  In  one  case  a 
spark  fell  from  a  star,  increasing  in  .size  as  it  ap- 
proached the  earth,  until  it  attained  the  magnitude 
of  the  moon,  shining  as  through  a  cloud.  It  after- 
wards returned  into  the  heavens  and  was  converted 
into  a  lampas.  Stars  moved  about  in  various 
directions."  A  bow,  or  a  circle  of  red,  might 
suddenly  appear  about  the  sun. 

In  ancient  Rome  it  rained  milk,  blood,  a  flesh 
which  did  not  putrefy,  wool,  iron,  and  baked  tiles. 
During  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  at  other 
times,  the  air  was  tilled  with  the  rattling  of  arms 
and  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Armies  were  seen 
marching,  countermarching,  and  fighting,  and  the 
heavens  themselves  were  seen  in  iiames.*  In  the 
district  of  Mutina  two  mountains  rushed  together, 
falling  upon  each  other  with  a  very  loud  crash, 
and  then  receding ;  in  the  daytime  flame  and 
smoke  issued  from  them.  There  was  the  usual 
great  crowd  of  witnesses.  All  the  farmhouses 
were  thrown  down  by  the  shock,  and  many  of  the 
animals  in  them  were  killed.  This  heralded  the 
Social  War,  which  was  even  more  disastrous  for 
Italy.  Near  Harpasa,  in  Asia,  was  a  large  rock 
which  could  be  moved  by  the  finger,  but  not  if  the 
entire  body  was  applied  to  it.  Near  the  river 
Indus  a  certain  mountain  had  such  attraction  for 
iron  that,  if  shoes  containing  iron  were  placed  on 
it,  they  could  not  be  withdra^vn,  while  another 
repelled  iron  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foot  with- 
in a  shoe  containing  iron  could  not  rest  upon  it. 
In  several  places  things  pushed  into  the  ground 
could  not  be  pulled  out. 

Prodigies  might  appear  at  any  time,  but  they 
were  especially  frequent  in  time  of  political  or 
national  danger  or  disaster.  In  the  year  in  which 
Fabius  Maximus  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  consulship  the  sea  appeared  on  fire ;  at  Sinu- 
essa a  cow  brought  forth  a  colt  ;  the  statues  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  Lanuvium,  sweated 
blood,  and  a  shower  of  stones  fell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  temple. 

'  On  account  of  this  shower  the  nine  days'  sacred  rite  was 
celebrated,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  the  other  pro- 
digies were  carefully  expiated.'  ** 

Prodigies  announced  from  many  places  while 
Hannibal  was  threatening  Rome  augmented  the 
terror.  In  Sicily  several  darts  of  the  soldiers  had 
taken  fire  ;  in  Sardinia  the  staff  of  a  horseman  who 
was  going  his  rounds  upon  a  wall  took  fire  as  he 
held  it  in  his  hand  ;  the  shores  were  frequently 
ablaze  ;  at  Prasneste  two  shields  sweated  blood  ;  at 
Arpi  red-hot  stones  fell  from  the  heavens ;  at 
Capena  shields  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
sun  fought  with  the  moon  ;  two  moons  rose  during 
one  day  ;  the  fountain  of  Hercules  flowed  with 
spots  of  blood ;  in  Antium  bloody  ears  of  grain 
fell  into  the  basket  as  the  people  were  reaping  ;  at 
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Falerii  the  heavens  appeared  cleft  as  if  with  a 
great  chasm,  and  from  the  cleft  came  a  vast  light : 
the  prophetic  tables  suddenly  diminished  in  size, 
and  one  fell  out,  on  which  appeared  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Mars  shakes  his  spear.'  The  statue  of  Mars 
at  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  sweated  at  the 
sight  of  images  of  wolves ;  at  tapua  the  heavens 
seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  moon  appeared  to  be 
falling  amid  the  rain.  This  must,  indeed,  have 
been  good  preparation  for  smaller  wonders. 

*  After  these,'  8a\*s  Livy,  *  credit  \\'as  given  to  prodipes  of  less 
ma^itude  :  that  the  poata  of  certain  persons  had  borne  wool ; 
that  a  hen  had  changed  herself  into  a  cock ;  and  a  cock  into 
a  hen;  these  things  having  been  laid  before  the  senate,  as 
reported,  the  authors  being  conducted  into  the  senate-house, 
the  consul  took  the  sense  of  the  fathers  on  religious  affairs.  It 
was  decreed  that  these  prodigies  should  be  expiated,  partly 
with  full-grown,  partly  with  sucking,  victims.'  i 

Later,  in  the  Punic  War,  another  flood  of  pro- 
digies aroused  new  fear  to  supplement  the  old. 
Crows  had  torn  some  gold  in  the  Capitol  with  their 
beaks  and  had  eaten  it ;  at  Antium  mice  gnawed 
a  golden  crown  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  locusts, 
coming  apparently  from  nowhere,  tilled  the  whole 
country  around  Capua ;  at  Keate  a  foal  with  five 
feet  was  born  ;  at  Anagnia  scattered  fires  appeared 
in  the  sky  and  were  followed  by  a  meteor  ;  at 
Arpinum  tlie  earth  sank  into  an  immense  gulf,  in  a 
place  where  the  ground  was  level  ;  the  'head '  of 
the  liver  was  absent  from  the  first  victim  immolated 
by  one  of  the  consuls.  These  prodigies  were  ex- 
piated by  offerings  and  sacrifices.^ 

A  circle  of  stars  near  the  moon  was  visible  when 
Augustus  entered  Rome,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  assume  the  name  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards known.'  Shakespeare  is  following  ample 
precedent  in  announcing  the  ominous  appearance 
of  five  moons  immediately  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur.* 

3.  The  early  Christian  view. — The  spirit  of 
evil,  t}'pitie(l  by  the  Roman  power  or  by  the 
^^olent  party  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
a  dragon  which  pours  out  a  flood  of  water  to  sweep 
away  the  Church  (Rev  12"-'°).  The  concept  is 
possibly  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  origin,"  though 
it  is  found  also  in  Mazdseism."  The  false  prophet 
or  Antichrist  is  especially  liable  to  representation 
as  some  prodigy.  The  '  false  i)rophet '  whom  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  as  an  ally  of 
Nero  is  a  wonder-worker  w'lio  causes  fire  to  fall 
from  the  sky,  graven  images  to  live  and  speak, 
and  wlio  puts  the  'mark  of  the  beast'  upon  men 
(13'*"  16  19).  Elsewhere  (13")  the  false  propl.<-t 
is  a  monster,  8i)eaks  like  a  dragon,  and  has  '  two 
horns  like  a  lamb.'  Norarethere  lacking  elements 
of  the  prodigious  in  that  hated  Antichrist,  the 
emperor  Nero,  whose  life  has  been  likened  to  tlie 
discordant  cries  of  a  grotesque  witche.s'  revel. 

In  the  bloody  troublous  days  of  Nero  meteors 
and  celestial  signs  received  heightened  attention. 

'  Cometh,  eclipses,  mock-suns,  northern  light*,  in  which 
appear  crowns,  swords,  and  streaks  of  bloo^l,  fantastic  forms  of 
clouds  in  time  of  heat,  with  traces  of  battles  or  strange  beasts.— 
drew  eager  attention  and  seemed  never  to  have  been  so  vivid 
as  in  these  tragic  years.  All  the  talk  was  of  showers  of  blood, 
of  wonderful  thunder-twits,  of  rivers  flowing  up-stream,  or 
of  bloody  torrent*.  A  thousand  things  never  noticed  in 
onllnary  times  came  to  have  a  high  importance  in  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  public  mind.''? 

Christ  Himself  had  projiliesied  that  nation  wimld 
rise  against  nation,  kingdom  against  kingdom ; 
there  would  lie  earthquakes,  terrors,  famines,  pes- 
tilences on  all  Bides,  and  great  signs  in  the  sky 
(Mt  24«-»,  Mk  13'»,  Lk  21»-'').     The  prophecy  had 

'  XXll.  I.  '  Ih.  XXil.,  XXX. 

•  UN  11.  28;  BcnecA, Qiur<f.  Hal.  I.  2;  Veil.  Palerculus,  II.  69. 

*  Kina  John,  art  iv.  w.  ii. 

*  C.  Clemen,  I'riinitiix  ChriMianity ,  Kng.  tr.,  E<linburgh, 
1912,  pr.  127-1:17. 

•  N.  H^Nlerblom,  /xi  Vifjuturt  d'aprU  U  Maxdiitint,  Paris, 
1001,  p.  •an. 
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its  ample  fulfilment  in  the  near  future.  The 
famine  came  in  the  year  68  ;  inundation  from  the 
Tiber  in  69  and  from  the  sea  along  the  coast  of 
Lycia  ;  the  pestilence  visited  Rome  in  65,  carrying 
oti"  30,000  inhabitants ;  Lyons  was  swept  in  the 
same  year  by  a  devastating  conflagration,  and  the 
Campania  by  scarcely  less  destructive  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  ;  tempests  spread  terror  broadcast,  and 
nature  seemed  everywhere  perverse.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  that  portents,  hiding  of  the  sun 
and  moon  in  darkness,  brandishing  of  swords  in 
the  sky,  were  to  usher  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.' 
This  view — that  calamities  were  signs  of  the 
Messiah's  approach — was  in  vogue  among  the 
Jews  for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ." 

Siinilar  interpretations,  inherited  no  doubt  from 
Rome,  were  rife  as  late  as  the  9th  cent.,  and  per- 
sisted through  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  during  a 
wild  storm  that  Cromwell  passed  away  ;  for  had 
not  the  devil  come  to  carry  off  his  soul  ?  Numerous 
and  more  terrible  were  the  omens  heralding  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  recounted  by  his  contempo- 
rary and  biographer,  Eginhard  : 

There  were  frequent  eclipses,  both  solar  and  lunar,  and  a 
black  spot  appeared  for  seven  days  on  the  sun,  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  ;  the  gallery  between  the  basilica  and  the 
palace  fell  suddenly  in  ruin  ;  accidental  fire  consumed  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Mayence — both  gallery  and 
bridge  had  been  constructed  by  Charlemagne ;  during  his  last 
campaign  into  Saxony  a  ball  of  fire  fell  suddenly  from  the 
heavens  with  a  great  light.  *  It  rushed  across  the  clear  sky 
from  right  to  left,  and  everybody  was  wondering  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  sign,  when  the  horse  which  he  was  riding 
gave  a  sudden  plunge,  head  foremost,  and  fell.'  His  javelin 
was  struck  from  his  hand  with  a  violence  that  sent  it  twenty 
feet  away.  The  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  frequently  trembled, 
the  roofs  of  whatever  buildings  he  tarried  in  kept  up  acontinual 
crackling  noise,  the  b.asilica  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
gilded  ball  that  adorned  the  pitmacle  of  the  roof  was  shattered 
by  the  thunder-bolt  and  hurled  upon  the  bishop's  house  ad- 
joining.-'* 

III.  Animals. — l.  Divination. — Divination  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  classical  cultures. 

It  is  j>ractised  by  means  of  lice  in  the  Torres  Strait«,  and  on 
the  island  of  Mer  is  a  divinatory  shrine  where  omens  are  taken 
from  the  movements  of  insects,  lizards,  and  other  animals.* 
The  Kirghiz  divine  by  means  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep ;  the 
tluriats  use  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat  in  divining 
the  cause  of  disease  or  for  the  discoxeryof  a  thief.  A  written 
law  was  given  byOod  to  the  chief  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Buriats, 
who,  on  his  way  home  to  his  own  people,  fell  asleep  under  a 
haystack.  A  ewe  came  to  the  stack  and  ate  uj>  all  the  law  as 
well  as  the  hay,  but  the  law  remained  engraved  on  the  ewe's 
shoulder-blade. •'>  The  Kayans  of  Borneo  cast  bears'  teeth  as 
dice  by  way  of  divination,  and  the  Igorot  resort  to  divination 
with  chickens.  Before  going  to  battle  the  Samoans  observe 
the  movements  of  a  lizard  m  a  bundle  of  spears.  If  it  runs 
about  the  points  of  the  spears  and  the  outside  of  the  bundle,  it 
is  a  good  omen  ;  if  it  works  its  way  into  the  centre  for  conceal, 
nient,  it  is  a  bad  omen,  if  a  lizanl  comes  down  on  the  bare 
post  rather  than  on  the  matting  which  partly  covers  it,  this  is 
a  bad  portent ;  similarly  if  it  crosses  the  path  of  a  man  going 
to  battle."  The  Thonga  preserve,  as  useful  for  divinatory  pur- 
poses, the  astragahis  of  a  smaller  animal  found  in  the  stuhls  of 
a  hyena — '  a  most  uncommon  discovery.'' 

Sec,  further,  artt.  DIVINATION. 

2.  Omens. — Omens  likewise  are  common  among 
primitive  people. 

The  flocking  of  vultures  denotes  impending  war,  it  being  the 
habit  of  these  birds  to  prey  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 8 
The  snake  portends  death  to  a  Bushman.*'  Among  the  Thonga 
it  is  a  had  omen  for  a  mole  to  cross  one's  path.'*'  The  scrtM'ih 
of  the  eagle  informed  theTakohna  that  some  one  would  be  killed 


1  Q.  F.  Fisher,  The  Befiinninffg  tif  CAmtiantfy,  Edinburgh, 
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:i  .«<;//,  tr.  8.  K.  Turner,  New  York,  1880  p.  72  ;  lee,  further, 
veil.  «. ri).  '  Wonders,'  '  Earlhc|nake,'  and  l>AC,  t.v.  '  Dreams.' 

*  Camli.  Anih.  Kxped.  to  Torres  .SlrnilK  lUimrti,  Cambridgo, 
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by  an  arrow.  When  a  snake  crosses  a  person's  path,  it  is  a  sijjn 
that  one  of  his  relatives  will  die  ;  if  a  rattlesnake  hitesa  person's 
shadow,  it  isa  siffn  that  he  will  vomit.'  The  Yana  declare  it  a  bad 
sign  ifafo.\  '  talk 'before  daybreak. 2  If  the  rail-bird  fliea  before 
a  Satuoan  war  party,  it  is  a  good  oinen  ;  it  is  a  bad  omen  if  seen 
to  fiv  in  any  other'  direction.  If  a  certain  fish  swims  rapidly, 
the  Samoan's  co  to  battle  cheerfully  ;  but,  it  it  turns  round  now 
and  then  on  its  back,  the  party  would  not  dare  to  proceed.^ 
The  flight  of  the  owl  is  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  according  to  the 
direction  taken.  If  the  cuttle-fish  is  close  to  shore  when  the 
party  is  aliout  to  set  out,  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  if  far  away,  a  bad 
sign.  Evil  is  portended  when  the  sea-eel  is  driven  upon  the 
shore — as  often  happens  after  a  gale — and  the  event  creates  a 
commotion  throughout  that  locality.  If  the  heron  flies  before 
the  war  party,  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  but,  if  it  flies  across  the  i>ath, 
this  is  a  bad  omen.  The  appearance  of  the  creeper-bird  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  means  that  one's  prayers  are 
accepted,  while  its  failure  to  appear  means  that  the  god  is 
angry.  If  the  teeth  of  the  sperm-whale,  after  being  placed  in 
position,  lie  east  and  west,  it  is  a  ^ood  omen ;  while,  if  they 
point  towards  the  north  or  south,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  A  war 
party  will  return  if  a  lizard  is  seen  crossing  its  path.** 

In  Borneo  an  expedition,  prepared  by  mouths  of  labour, 
will  turn  homeward  if  bad  omens  are  observed — c.i;.,  if  a  par- 
ticular bird  calls  on  a  certain  side  or  flies  across  the  river  in 
some  particular  fashion  ;  and  a  newly-married  pair  will  separate 
if  on  the  wedding  day  the  cry  of  a  deer  is  heard  near  the  house. 
Similar  beliefs  prevail  among  the  Todaa.B 

In  Holland,  as  early  as  1611,  the  presence  of  a  stork  upon  a 
house  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  and  its  leave-taking  as 
a  bad  omen.*» 

3.  The  crow  and  the  raven. — The  English  rustic 
who  pronounces  a  curse  on  the  ill-betiding  croak  of 
the  crow  might  well  be  considered  the  inheritor  of 
the  Roman  belief  that  the  crow  is  a  bird  of  ill- 
omened  garrulity  and  especially  inauspicious  at 
the  time  of  incubation,  i.e.  just  after  the  summer 
solstice.  In  the  Shetlands  the  raven  is  believed  to 
keep  close  to  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  corpse, 
and  in  Northumberland  the  cry  of  the  raven  is  an 
omen  of  ill-luck.  In  rustic  England  the  raven  has 
generally  been  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  A 
similar  belief  is  current  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  white-breasted  raven  is  called  a 
man-eater,  and  magic  medicine  is  manufactured 
from  it.  No  rain  falls  wlien  it  lays  its  eggs — the 
exact  contrary  of  the  belief  prevailing  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  flocking 
portends  impending  war.'  Pliny  declares  that 
ravens  are  most  direfully  ominous  when  they 
swallow  their  voice,  as  if  being  choked.  They  are 
unique  among  birds  in  having  a  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  their  auspices.  When  the  guests 
of  Medus  were  assassinated,  all  the  ravens  departed 
from  the  vicinity  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus. 
Both  Alexander  and  Cicero  were  warned  of  ap- 
proaching death  by  the  raven.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  raven  betokened 
divine  favour.* 

4.  The  owl. — In  Hiranyakeiin  Grhyasutra  the 
ow  that  flies  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  is  addressed 
with  the  words : 

*  Flying  round  the  village  from  left  to  right,  portend  us  luck 
by  thy  cry,  O  owl ! '  9 

Striges,  '  screech-owls,'  was  the  Roman  appellation 
for  witches.  The  horned  owl  was  especially 
funereal  and  greatly  abhorred  in  all  auspices  of  a 
public  nature.  Its  appearance  in  the  city  was  a 
dire  omen,  though  its  perching  on  a  private  house 
portended  no  ill.  During  the  consulship  of  S. 
Palpelius  Hister  and  L.  Pedanius  one  entered  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  Capitol,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  city  was  purified  on  the  nones  of  March 
in  that  year,  as  also  again  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Cassius  and  C.  Marius  (A.u.c.  647)."  The  note  of 
an  owl  heard  on  the  left  annuls  the  auspicious 
note  of  other  birds.''    The  note  of  the  strix  and 
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the  presence  or  cry  of  the  bubo  bode  ill.'  The 
Ainus  say  that  the  owl  can  bewitch  people  by  its 
hoot,  and  its  cry  must  not  be  imitated.  The  eagle 
owl  is  especially  respected.  To  imitate  its  cry 
would  be  nothing  short  of  blasphemy,  though  the 
bird  is  regarded  as  benevolent.  Among  the  titles 
given  it  are  '  divine  little  bird,'  '  servant  of  the 
world,'  'mediator  of  the  world.'  When  about  to 
sacrifice  one  of  them,  the  Ainus  ofi'er  the  following 
prayer : 

'  Beloved  deity,  we  have  brought  you  up  because  we  loved 
you,  and  now  we  are  about  to  send  you  to  your  father.  We 
"herewith  offer  ynu  food,  Inao,  wine,  and  cakes  ;  take  them  to 
your  parent,  and  he  will  be  very  pleased.  When  you  come  to 
him  say,  "  I  have  lived  a  long  time  among  the  Ainu,  where  an 
Ainu  father  and  an  Ainu  mother  reared  me.  I  now  come  to 
thee.  My  father,  hear  me,  and  hasten  to  look  upon  the  Ainu 
and  help  them."  '  2 

In  one  Saraoan  village  the  god  was  said  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  owl.  If  an  owl  flew  ahead  of  a 
party  going  to  fight,  it  was  regarded  as  favourable  ; 
but,  if  it  flew  across  the  road  or  towards  the  rear, 
it  was  unfavourable.^  Among  the  Yao  the  owl 
was  a  favourite  companion  of  the  witch,  and  Thes- 
salian  women  used  its  feathers  as  a  magic 
ingredient.  In  Shetland  the  old  women  say  that 
a  cow  will  give  bloody  milk  if  it  is  friglitened  by 
an  owl,  and  will  fall  sick  and  die  if  touched  by  it. 
Screech-owls  are  ghosts  among  the  Arapaho,  and 
in  many  American  tribes  the  owl  is  regarded  as  a 
bird  of  ill  omen  or  of  magic  power,  as,  notably, 
in  the  south-west  area.  With  the  Navaho  it  is 
a  sort  of  bugaboo  used  to  frighten  children  into 
submission. 

IV.  Natural  phenomena.  —  i.  Aurora 
borealis. — The  Mandans  say  that  the  northern 
lights  are  occasioned  by  a  large  assembly  of 
medicine-men  and  distinguished  warriors  of  several 
northern  nations  who  boil  their  prisoners  and  slain 
enemies  in  huge  cauldrons.  The  Eskimos  say  that 
they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  playing  football 
with  a  walrus  skull.*  To  the  Malecite  they  repre- 
sented blood  and  portended  war.  The  Tlingit 
share  with  the  Eskimos  the  belief  that  the  northern 
lights  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead  at  play,'  while 
the  Saulteaux  say  they  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
dancing.^  The  aurora  borealis  heralded  the  defeat 
at  sea  of  the  Lacedoemonians  and  the  loss  of  their 
influence  in  Greece.  This  '  flame  of  a  bloody 
appearance  (and  nothing  is  more  dreaded  by 
mortals)  which  falls  down  upon  the  earth ' ' 
appeared  again  when  King  Philip  was  harassing 
Greece.  Pliny  is  inclined  to  interpret  it  as  due  to 
natural  causes,  but  does  not  deny  its  association 
with  untoward  events  : 

'  They  have  indeed  been  the  precursors  of  great  events,  but  I 
conceive  that  the  evils  occurred  not  because  the  prodigies  took 
place,  but  that  these  took  place  because  the  evils  were  appointed 
to  occur  at  that  period.  Their  cause  is  obscure  in  consequence 
of  their  rarity.'S 

2.  Earthquakes.  —  According  to  Pliny,'  the 
Babylonians  attributed  earthquakes  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  when  in  a  certain  conjunction 
with  the  sun  or  Avith  one  another.  The  Greeks 
attributed  thunder  and  earthquakes  to  one  and  the 
same  cause,  the  former  to  agitation  of  the  air 
above  the  earth,  the  latter  to  disturbances  in  the 
air  beneath  the  earth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  scien- 
tific theories,  such  as  we  find  in  Aristotle '"  or 
Herodotus, "  an  earthquake  was  a  portent  by  which 
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the  deity  intimated  to  men  the  evils  that  were 
about  to  befall  them.  During  the  2nd  cent,  of  our 
era,  when  earthquakes  were  both  frequent  and 
frightful  in  their  destruction  of  cities,  the  Stoic 
philosophers,  feeling  the  old  explanation  insufficient 
to  account  for  such  disasters,  attributed  them  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods — a  view  which  later 
Christian  theology  welcomed  and  made  popular. 
The  earthquakes  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 
were  interpreted  by  Christians  as  signs  of  divine 
wrath  visiting  deserved  punishment  upon  the 
wicked  and  licentious  Romans  ;  and  the  latter  also 
regarded  them  as  supernatural.  Lucretius,  follow- 
ing Epicurus,  Democritus  (water  and  air),  and 
Anaxagoras  (fire  and  air),  ascribes  earthquakes  to 
the  fall  of  great  substances  beneath  the  earth  as 
well  as  to  air  escaping  from  subterranean  caverns. 
Seneca  attributes  them  to  escaping  air.' 

Earthquakes  occurring  during  the  day  or  a  little 
after  sunset  are  heralded  by  a  long  thin  cloud 
extending  over  the  clear  sky.  The  water  in  wells 
is  more  turbid  than  usual  and  emits  a  disagreeable 
odour.  Birds  settle  upon  vessels  at  sea  and  give 
the  alarm.  Yet  so  ominous  are  earthquakes  that 
Pliny,  who  is  inclined  to  find  their  cause  in  sub- 
terranean winds,  declares  that  the  city  of  Rome 
never  experienced  a  shock  which  was  not  the  fore- 
runner of  some  great  calamity.' 

The  Japanese  once  held  that  the  magnet  loses 
its  power  during  an  earthquake  or  even  immedi- 
ately prior  to  one.  Tliey  attributed  earthquakes 
to  movements  of  a  tortoise,  on  which  the  earth 
rests,  or  to  the  flapping  of  a  large  subterranean 
tish,  which,  when  it  wakes,  wriggles  about  and 
causes  the  vibrations.  During  a  severe  eartliquake 
masses  of  people  can  be  seen,  robed  in  white,  some 
of  them  on  their  knees,  attempting  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  or  demons  who  are  responsible 
for  the  disturbance.'  The  Indians  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  have  a  similar 
belief.  They  say  that  the  shaking  of  tlie  earth  is 
caused  by  tlie  WTiggling  of  a  large  subterranean 
serpent  or  dragon.  The  Tlingit  attribute  them  to 
OKlwoman-underneath.*  This  is  almost  identical 
with  the  belief  prevalent  in  Melanesia  and  I'oly- 
nesia.  The  Arabs  regard  an  earthquake  as  tlie 
will  of  Allah  and  resign  themselves  to  it  calmly, 
not  anticipating  any  gieater  calamity.  The 
Caribs  attribute  earthquakes  to  a  subterranean 
people.'  The  natives  of  Bali  and  of  the  Pagi 
islands  attribute  them  to  evil  spirits,  as  do  the 
Mao  Naga.  With  these  peoples,  as  also  among 
the  ancient  Hindus  and  in  ancient  Rome,  a  tabu 
was  placed  on  all  ordinary  occupations  ;  a  BriVhman 
might  not  read  the  Veda.  Earthquakes  were  so 
common  in  liome  in  the  year  lit.S  li.C.  that  all 
public  business  was  blocked,  and  during  the 
following  yeiir  shocks  lasting  thirty-eight  days 
called  for  a  total  cessation  of  business.  As  late  as 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  an  earthquake 
was  always  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
holiday  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites." 
After  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  during  a 
battle  Earth  wouM  bo  appea.sed.'  In  the?  Mr.st 
centuries  A.D.  the  pagan  Romans  usually  atlrilmtod 
them  to  displeasure  towards  the  Christians."  In 
the  8th  cent.,  Bede'  attributes  earthquakes  to  the 
leviathan  in  his  subterranean  prison,  who,  in  his 
indignation,   shakes   the  earth.     Aristotle's  view 

1  Qvizil.  KnI.  vl.  Ii-.12.  3  Jjy  l|,  h3. 

•  It.  B.  Ilulihani,  U.S.  in  tht  Far  Kcut,  Ulchmnnd,  Vn,.  ISftO, 
p.  108  ;  W.  Tyiiilalc,  Japan  and  Ihe  Javantu,  Now  York,  1910, 
p.  161  (. 

«  tn  RBKW,  p.  <6X.  e  M  /JBBir  (1(115),  p.  878 f. 

•  I.lvy,  1.  31,  III.  6.  vll.  28,  xxl.  62,  xxv.  7,  ct  aL 
1  Honin.  Ititl.  I.  10. 

•  8«(iW.  K.  II.  I^kv,  llitl.  of  Buropean  .Woroit",  Ix)ntlon, 
1888,  N«w  York.  1»10,  I.  408. 

•  J«  Nat.  tin.  illi.  (/"/,  «c.  275). 


was  generally  championed  by  the  later  mediaeval 
theologians  (as  by  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  Concordia 
astronomicm  vcritatis  cum  theologia,  Paris,  1483) ; 
yet  in  1580,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
earthquakes  were  generally  considered  by  the 
clergy  as  evidence  of  God's  wrath — a  view  popular 
in  the  New  England  States  as  late  as  the  last  half 
of  the  I8th  cent.,  and  revived  on  the  Pacific  coast 
after  the  earthquake  of  1906  which  destroyed  San 
Francisco. 

3.  Eclipses. — The  Chaldteans  explained  eclipses 
on  the  supposition  that  one  half  of  the  moon  was 
bright,  the  other  half  dark.  When  she  suddenly 
turned  the  bright  side  away  from  men  and  pre- 
sented to  them  lier  dark  visage,  they  had  evidence 
of  her  displeasure.  Some  event  of  importance — 
a  pestilence,  a  famine,  a  war,  an  earthquake — 
followed  hard  upon  each  eclipse.  For  the  Greeks, 
similarly,  an  eclipse  boded  no  good.  It  signified 
the  turning  aside  of  the  face  of  the  god  and  the 
approach  of  a  dire  crisis.  The  moon  hid  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  fell  into  a  swoon,  or  f/cXft^tis  (dffaill- 
ance).  The  moon,  assisted  by  the  other  planets, 
then  provided  the  energy  which  the  sun  tempo- 
rarily could  not  supply. 

'  Xerxes  [remarking  an  eclipse  ol  the  BUn]  was  seized  with 
alarm,  and,  sending  at  once  for  tiie  Magians,  inquired  of  them 
the  meaning  of  the  portent.  They  replied  :  "  God  is  fore- 
showing to  the 'Greeks  the  destruction  of  their  cities;  for  the 
sun  foretells  for  them  and  the  moon  for  us."  So  Xerxes,  thus 
instructed,  proceeded  on  his  wa.v  with  great  gladness  of  heart.'  1 

An  eclipse  caused  Cleombrotus  to  bring  his  army 
home. 
'  For  while  he  was  oflfering  sacrifice  to  know  if  he  should 

march  out  against  the  Persian,  the  sun  was  suddenly  darkened 
in  mid  sky.' 2 

In  585  B.C.  a  sudden  ecli|)se  of  the  sun  caused  the 
fighting  Medes  and  Lydians  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  hastily  make  peace  ;  and  the  Athenian 
expedition  which  was  about  to  depart  from 
Syracuse  in  413  B.C.,  after  ignominious  defeat,  was 
delayed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  (illed  the 
soldiers  with  fear.  Thales  was  reputed  able  to 
predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  phenomenon.  Pythagoras  like- 
wise exjjlained  eclipses  as  natural  iihenomena,  as 
did  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  The  Egyptians  also 
attempted  to  explain  them  as  part  of  normal  celes- 
tial occurrences  and  to  predict  them.'  Lucretius 
explains  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
modern  way,*  as  do  Seneca'  and  Livy.'  Livy 
says  that  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  military  tribune, 
'  lest  they  should  any  of  them  consider  the  matter 
a  prodigy,'  foretold  to  the  army  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  on  the  following  night.  He  refers  also  to 
the  custom  of  making  a  din  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  presumably  to  frighten  away  the  beast 
that  is  devouring  it.'  Pliny  admits,  with  his  pre 
valent  inconsistency  of  reason  and  superstition, 
that  many  eclipses  are  portentous,  especially  such 
as  are  unusually  long.  This  was  the  case  when 
Ca!sar  was  slain,  as  in  the  war  against  Antony, 
when  the  sun  remained  dim  for  almost  an  entire 
year.  Driving  away  an  eclipse  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  is  referred  to  by  Tacitus."  The 
inhabitants  of  Turin  long  ccmtinued  this  practice." 
The  Armenians  bi'lieved  ecli|>ses  of  the  moon 
to  l)e  caused  by  the  interposition  of  a  dark  body 
between  it  and  the  earth  during  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion about  the  moon.'"  Orthodox  Hindus  look 
upon  an  eclipse  as  the  arrest  of  the  sun  by  his 
creditors,    Riiliu    and    Ketu.       They    accordingly 
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five  alms  and  observe  a  fast  during  the  eclipse, 
here  is  another  belief  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  demon,  called  Svarbhanu.'  This  is 
similar  to  the  Chinese  belief  that  the  sun  or  moon 
is  being  svi'allowed  by  a  dog  or  other  beast.  They 
accordingly  beat  gongs  to  rescue  it  by  frightening 
away  the  devourer.^  Since  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
portends  some  awful  and  mysterious  event,  the 
natives  of  Ceylon  observe  a  fast  on  that  day.' 
The  Todas  fire  otF  guns  and  send  up  rockets  to 
frighten  away  the  snake  that  is  trying  to  eat  the 
hare  in  the  moon,  and  accompany  these  demon- 
strations with  shouts.  They  oDserve  a  fast  also.'' 
Shinto  religion  ordained  that,  at  the  time  of  an 
eclipse,  certain  jewels,  regarded  as  amulets,  should 
be  suspended  from  the  highest  branches  of  the 
sacred  cleyera,  their  brilliance  being  suggestive  of 
the  light  of  the  sun  which  it  was  desired  to  restore.'' 
The  lighting  of  fires,  doubtless  for  the  same  reason, 
will  dispel  an  eclipse,  and  so  will  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  as  they  are  the  usual  heralds  of  the  sun's 
return.  The  penultimate  surah  of  the  Qur'an 
contains  a  spell  designed  to  ward  off  the  evil  influ- 
ences that  normally  accompany  an  eclipse. 

Pierre  Bayle  argues  in  some  detail  that  comets 
and  eclipses  do  not  presage  ill.  He  refutes  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, by  showing  that  no  more  misfortunes  came 
after  the  appearance  of  certain  comets  of  his  day 
(17th  cent.)  than  before  theni.^ 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  is  attributed  to  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  which 
is  constantly  in  pursuit.  The  natives  throng  the 
streets,  shrieking  and  shouting,  '  Leave  her  !  Be 
off!  Go  away!''  But  Jvinod  *  declares  that  the 
Thonga  are  not  much  impressed  with  eclipses, 
being  more  struck  with  wonder  at  the  supernatural 
knowledge  of  the  white  people  than  with  fear  of 
the  phenomenon  itself. 

For  the  Maori  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  presages 
the  fall  of  the  enemy's  fortress.'  The  Tahitians  it 
filled  with  dismay.  They  supposed  it  under  the 
influence  of  some  evil  spirit  which  was  about  to 
destroy  it.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
temple  and  offered  prayers  for  the  release  of  the 
moon.  Some  said  that  the  sun  or  moon,  as  the 
case  might  be,  was  swallowed  by  a  god  whom, 
through  neglect,  the  celestial  body  had  offended. 
Liberal  presents  were  ottered  to  induce  the  god  to 
abate  his  anger  and  eject  the  luminaries  oJF  day 
and  night  from  his  stomach.  The  Tonga  Islanders 
are  content  to  explain  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  as 
due  to  a  thick  cloud  passing  over  it.'"  The  N. 
Queensland  natives  attribute  an  eclipse  to  the 
anger  of  spirits  ; "  and  the  Sandwich  Islander  says 
that  the  moon  is  bitten,  pinched,  or  swallowed. '- 

The  Bellacoola  believe  that  during  an  eclipse 
the  moon  paints  her  face  black.  At  this  time  the 
moon  performs  one  of  the  most  sacred  ceremonies 
of  the  Isusuit,  which  are  thought  to  be  very 
dangerous  to   the  performers.     'The  black   paint 

1  H.  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  Berlin,  1379,  p.  351. 
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with  which  her  face  is  covered  is  supposed  to  be 
a  protection  against  these  dangers.  Aialilaaya. 
the  guardian  of  the  moon,  restores  her  to  her  full 
size,  and  cleans  her  face  after  an  eclipse.'  The 
Dakota  discharge  their  rifles  in  the  air  to  drive 
away  the  demon  or  evil  spirit  that  is  causing  the 
eclipse.''  The  Eskimos  of  the  Lower  Yukon 
believe  that  a  subtle  essence  or  unclean  influence 
descends  to  the  earth  during  an  eclipse.  If  any  of 
it  should  be  caught  in  utensils,  it  would  produce 
sickness.  To  avert  this,  at  the  commencement  of 
an  eclipse  every  woman  turns  all  her  pots,  wooden 
buckets,  and  dishes  upside  down.'  'The  Navahos 
say  that  an  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
orb,  which  is  revived  by  the  immortal  bearers  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  During  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
the  family  is  awakened  to  await  its  recovery. 
Similarly,  a  journey  is  interrupted  and  work 
ceases  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Songs  refer- 
ring to  the  hozhoji,  or  rite  of  blessing,  are  chanted 
by  any  one  knowing  them  ;  otherwise  the  passing 
of  an  eclipse  is  awaited  in  silence.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered auspicious  to  liave  a  ceremony  in  progress 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  a  ceremony 
is  often  deferred  on  this  account.  The  rising 
generation,  however,  pays  little  or  no  attention  to 
this  custom.''  The  Tlingit  say  that  the  sun  and 
moon  are  hiding  their  faces  during  eclipse,  and 
they  blow  their  breath  towards  them  in  order  to 
blow  away  the  sickness  which  the  eclipse  is 
bringing." 

4.  Hail. — Hail  was  formed  by  the  freezing  of  an 
entire  cloud  (Posidonius).  At  Cleonse,  according 
to  Seneca,'  were  hail-guards  appointed  by  the 
State  to  notify  the  people  of  the  approach  of  hail. 
Upon  such  notification  the  people  ottered  sacrifices, 
some  a  chicken,  some  a  lamb.  If  these  were  not 
to  be  had,  they  pricked  the  finger  with  a  well- 
sharpened  stile  and  made  atonement  with  their 
own  blood. 

Aristotle  considered  hail  and  snow  the  same  in 
formation,  ditt'ering  only  in  size  and  shape.' 
For  Pliny  it  was  merely  frozen  rain,  probably 
caused  by  the  winds ;  but  the  star  Arcturus 
scarcely  ever  rises  without  accompanying  storms 
of  hail.'  Lucretius  leans  towards  a  similar  inter- 
pretation, but  his  views  of  its  formation  are  not 
clearly  expressed.'  Hail  is  the  result  of  frozen 
rain-drops,  said  Bede  ; '"  but  the  Lex  Visigothorum, 
the  earliest  Teutonic  code,  provides  a  penalty  for 
those  who,  by  incantations,  bring  hail-storms  upon 
the  fields  and  vineyards.'' 

Hail  is  often  personified  in  N.  American  mytho- 
logy, but  the  phenomenon  is  seldom  regarded  as  of 
any  special  significance.  Among  the  Nandi  no 
work  was  permitted  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
following  a  hailstorm.'^  The  Kafirs  permitted  no 
field  work  on  the  day  following  a  hail-storm,  for 
this  would  bring  down  more  hail." 

5.  Lightning^  and  thunder. — Thunder,  especially 
on  a  cloudless  day,  was  the  great  omen  of  Zeus. 
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If  heard  on  the  right,  it  was  favourable,  and  there- 
fore unfavourable  to  the  foe,  who  would  hear  it  on 
the  left.     The  thunderbolt  was  east  by  Zeus. 

*All  night  Zeus  the  counsellor  meditated  evil  against  theai, 
thunderin^r  terribly.  And  pale  fear  seized  them  and  they 
poured  wine  from  tiieir  cups  upon  the  pround,  nor  did  any  one 
dare  to  drink  before  he  had  poured  a  libation  to  the  exalted  son 
of  Kronos.'i 

The  Pythagoreans  believed  that  lightning  was  in- 
tended to  terrify  the  damned  in  Tartarus.  The 
Persians  considered  it  a  missile  of  divine  wrath. 

Said  Artabanus,  the  adviser  of  Xerxes,  '  Thou  seest  how  the 
Deity  strikes  with  thunderliolt  those  beasts  that  tower  above 
their  fellows,  but  the  little  ones  worry  him  not ;  and  thou  seest 
also  how  his  missiles  always  smite  "the  largest  buildings  and 
trees  of  such  kind;  for  God  loves  to  truncate  all  those  tiling 
that  rise  too  high.  Thus,  too,  a  large  armj'  may  be  ruined  by  a 
small  one,  when  God  in  his  jealousy  hurls  a  panic  or  a  thunder- 
bolt, through  which  they  are  shockingly  destroyed ;  for  God 
permits  none  but  himself  to  entertain  grand  ideas.' 2 

For  the  Romans  thunder  predicted  the  good  or 
evil  fortune  attendant  upon  an  undertaking,  and 
might  itself  be  compelled  or  invoked.  According 
to  an  Etrurian  legend,  thunder  was  invoked  when 
the  territory  of  Volsiniuni  was  laid  waste  by  the 
monster  Vulta.  To  perform  the  ceremonies  im- 
properly was  to  court  death  from  the  lightning — a 
punishment  visited  ujion  TuUus  Hostilius  for  such 
shortcomings.  Tliunder  on  the  left  was  prointious, 
for  the  not  very  enlightening  reason  that  the  east 
is  on  the  side  of  the  heavens.  It  is  very  propitious 
if  the  thunder  proceeds  from  the  north  to  the  east 
and  then  returns  to  the  north.  The  remaining 
quarters  of  the  heavens  are  neither  so  propitious 
nor  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  When  Marcellus  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  consul,  it 
thundered.  The  augurs  were  summoned  and  de- 
clared the  election  invalid,  whereupon  the  fathers 
spread  abroad  the  report  that  the  gods  were  dis- 
pleased because  of  the  election  of  two  plebeians  as 
consuls.'  Seneca  finds  marvellous  effects  in  light- 
ning, which  leave  no  doubt  that  a  subtle  divine 
power  is  inherent  in  it.  But  he  discountenances 
the  prevailing  view  that  lightning  has  the  sovereign 
power  of  destroying  the  force  of  other  portents, 
and  al.so  the  view  of  Ciccina  that,  when  something 
is  simmering  in  one's  mind,  the  lightning-stroke 
either  urges  it  or  deters  from  it.  The  truth  is,  if 
one  has  a  desijjcn,  then  the  lightning  that  occurs 
counsels  ;  but,  if  one  has  no  such  design,  it  warns. 
Nor  does  he  agree  that  the  bolt  which  occurs 
lirst  after  entrance  on  an  inheritance,  or  when  a 
city  or  an  individual  has  entered  upon  a  new  plia.so 
of  existence,  embraces  in  its  prognostication  the 
series  of  events  through  tlie  whole  subsequent  life. 
Sometimes  it  portends  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing 
that  we  can  discover — e.g.,  if  it  strike  in  the  sea  or 
in  the  desert.*  The  Stoic  Attains,  according  to 
Seneca,'  recognized  a  class  of  liglilning  portending 
nothing  that  concerns  us,  and  a  cla.s8  inlimating 
what  does  concern  us.  Of  the  signilicant  lightning 
there  are  several  varieties — a  favourable,  an  un- 
favourable, an<l  a  neutral.  The  unfavourable 
portents  may  be  (a)  unavoidable,  (6)  avoidable, 
(c)  such  as  may  be  mitigated,  or  (d)  such  as  may 
be  delayed.  If  benelits  be  foretold,  tliej-  may  be 
(a)  abiding  or  (6)  transient. 

In  violent  storms  at  sea  stars  seem  to  .nettle  on 
the  nails.  This  is  accepted  as  aid  from  Castor  and 
Pollux.  It  is,  says  Senm^a,"  really  a  sign  that  the 
Ktorm  is  breaking  and  the  wind  subsiding  ;  other- 
wise the  stars  would  Hit  about  without  settling. 
When  (jlyppus  wa-s  on  the  voyage  to  Syracuse,  a 
star  appeared  resting  on  the  very  tip  of  his  lance. 
At  otlicr  times  stars  rested  on  the  points  of  tlio 
Koman  Hpears.' 

'  Iliad    vll.  47S-481. 

■'  lfpro<l.  vil.  10.  D  :  aco  nN  II.  63,  ixvlll.  6 ;  Olc«ro,  <it 
Divin.  II.  39 ;  Huetonhn,  Caligula,  II. ;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  Ix.  tit. 
xvl.  I.  9  ;  euMlihm,  UE  v.  b. 

•  I.Ivy,  xxlll.  81.  4  Oi«u(.  Nat.  II.  82-84,  3IM9. 

»  fit.  1  lb. 
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The  Mission  Indians  of  California  personify  ball - 
lightning,  wliich  they  generally  regard  as  possess- 
ing malign  power. 

In  the  Ijelief  of  the  Saxons  thunder  on  Sunday 
of  a  certain  year  betokens  great  bloodshed  in  some 
nation  ;  on  Monday,  that  a  royal  child  shall  be 
put  to  death  ;  on  Tuesday,  failure  of  crops ;  on 
Wednesday,  the  death  of  the  lield  labourers ;  on 
Thursday,  the  death  of  the  women ;  on  Friday, 
the  death  of  sea  animals ;  on  Saturday,  the  death 
of  judges  and  bed-fellows.' 

The  thunderbolt,  according  to  mediieval  belief, 
was  of  diabolical  origin  and  eccentric  in  its  work- 
ings. It  would  strike  the  sword  in  its  sheath,  gold 
in  the  purse,  the  foot  in  the  shoe,  leaving  the  re- 
spective coverings  unharmed  ;  it  would  consume 
a  human  being  internally  and  leave  the  skin  un- 
scathed ;  it  would  destroy  nets  in  the  water,  but 
not  on  land.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  belief 
that  the  thunderbolts  with  which  the  leaders  of 
the  lapygians  were  stricken  down  were  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  visible.^ 

The  belief  in  thunder-stones,  usually  the  stone 
implements  of  previous  and  forgotten  peoples,  is 
almost  world-wide.^  Bushman  philosophy  declares 
that  it  is  the  rain  that  lightens.  The  Bakongo 
sa}'  that  thunder  is  the  voice  of  a  great  fetish  and 
the  lightning  the  fetish  itself.* 

On  the  north-west  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America 
the  thunder-bird,  which  is  associated  with  the 
thunder,  plays  an  important  part  in  mythology, 
in  art,  and  in  initiation  ceremonies. 

The  Tlingit  say  that  '  the  thunder  bird  causes  thunder  by 
flapping  its  wings  or  by  mo\'ing  even  u  single  quill.  When  it 
winks,  lightning  flashes.  Upon  its  back  is  a  large  lake,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  quantity  of  rain  falling  during  a  thunder- 
shower.  .  .  .  The  thimder  bird  keeps  on  thundenng  and  the 
sky  continues  cloudy  until  the  bird  catr.hes  a  whale. '5^ 

The  Tewa  say  that  '  lightning  is  produced  by 
'ok'uwa,  who  throw  it  from  the  clouds '* — a  view 
prevailing  throughout  the  Plains  area,  as  also  in 
Guiana.'  The  ftlewan  of  S.  California  say  that 
thunder  is  caused  by  two  personages  who  entered 
the  heavens  in  the  form  of  birds.  Another  account 
attributes  its  origin  to  Mother  Deer  and  Coyote- 
man,  who  made  thunder  by  shaking  the  dry  skin 
of  the  bear,  while  lightning  was  made  from  the 
eyes  of  boy  fawns.  To  the  northern  Mewuk 
thunder  is  a  prototype  of  the  valley  blucjay  living 
down  below  to  the  west,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
where  the  clouds  are.  The  rumblings  that  come 
from  him  when  he  is  angry  are  called  thunder  by 
human  beings.'  The  Takelma  caused  thunder  to 
cease  rumbling  by  jiinching  dogs  until  they  barked. 
Probably  the  dog's  bark  was  supposed  to  frighten 
away  the  racoon  like  animal  whose  drumming  was 
the  source  of  the  thunder."  The  Mandans  attri- 
bute thunder  to  the  llaiiping  of  the  wings  of  a  huge 
bird.  When  the  bird  tlies  soitly,  as  is  usually  tlie 
ca.se,  it  is  not  heard  ;  but,  when  it  Haps  its  wings 
violently,  il-  occasions  a  roaring  noi.se.  It  has  two 
toes  on  each  foot,  one  pointing  ahead,  the  other 
behind.  It  dwells  on  the  mountains,  and  builds 
nests  there  as  large  as  one  of  the  forts.  It  preys 
upon  deer  and  other  large  animals,  the  horns  of 
which  are  heaped  up  around  the  nest.  The 
llidatsa,  similarly,  attribute  tlninder  to  the  llaii- 
I)ing  of  the  wings  of  a  largo  bird  wliich  causes  rain, 

1  T.  O.  Cockayne,  Lfrchdointi,  Worlcutinitig  aud  Starcrajt 
(Rolls  Ser.  XXXV.),  London,  18G4-00,  III.  100. 

'^  AthenmuB,  xii.  21. 

'See  ftp.  White,  i.  Sf.nlT.,  820IT.  ;  Hrnnd,  lil.  816t.  ;  John 
Kvans,  Ancient  .^Imie  tviph'in«nl.^t)/(Jrfat  Uritnin  and  trelantl'^, 
London,  1SI)7;  W.  V.  K.  Wenlz.  The  FairyFailh  in  Cfllie 
Vinintrit'ii,  do,  11)11. 

4  WoiliH,  p.  287  ;  lllcoli,  pp.  :«(r.-31l"  ;  Rnlzel,  I.  68. 

0  16  IIIIHW,  p.  464.  »  HI  nniiW,  p.  69. 

■>  SO  ItliKW,  p.  2011  f. 

"  C.  II.  Mcrrlani,  Dawn  of  the  World,  C'lcvcland,  Ohio,  1910, 
pp.  173,  lUO,  22.1. 

» K.  .Sniiir,  Takelma  Texit  (Univ.  I'enn.  Anthrop.  Pub.), 
I'hIlnrlclpfiiii,  Mini,  p.  VI,. 
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the  glance  of  its  eye  when  seeking  prey  giving  rise 
to  the  lightning.' 

The  Australian  native  alleges  that  thunder 
causes  tortoises  to  come  out  of  the  water  and  lay 
their  eggs.' 

6.  Meteors,  meteoric  stones,  and  comets. — 
Meteors  were  generally  portentous  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  ana  meteoric  stones  were 
venerated  by  them.  In  the  Gymnasium  at  Abydos 
was  a  meteoric  stone  which  Anaxagoras  was  said 
to  have  predicted  would  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth.  Another  was  at  Cassandria,  formerly 
Potidsea,  'which  from  this  circumstance  was  built 
in  this  place.'"  Pliny  reports  seeing  one  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  fields  only  a  short  time 
before,  in  the  country  of  the  Vocontii  (modern 
Dauphine).  He  regards  meteors  as  stars  which 
are  visible  only  when  falling.^  Alexander,  in 
Lemaire,'  gives  the  following  definition  : 

'  Meteora  ista,  super  cervices  nostras  transeuntia,  diversaque 
a  stellie  labentibus,  modo  aerolithis  ascribeiida  sunt,  modo 
vaporibus  incensis  aut  electrica  vi  prognata  videnter,  et  quanivis 
frequentissinie  recurrant,  explicatione  adhuc  incerta  indigent.' 

The  Aleuts  and  the  Eskimos  use  meteoric  stones 
as  amulets,  and  the  Dakota  consider  them  imbued 
with  mystic  power.  In  Pechili  and  Manchuria 
they  are  worshipped  because  they  come  from 
heaven.  In  some  parts  of  China  they  are  supposed 
to  originate  from  thunderbolts,  and  the  fall  of 
one  is  an  evil  omen.*  In  Japan  meteorites  were 
given  over  to  the  priest  and  were  kept  in  the 
temple.  They  were  ottered  annually  to  Shokujo 
on  her  festival,  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  They  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
shores  of  the  Silver  River,  Heavenly  River,  or 
Milky  Way,  after  being  used  by  the  goddess  as 
weights  to  steady  her  loom.' 

It  is  not  stars  but  fire  that  falls  from  heaven, 
declares  Bede : 

'  It  springetli  off  tlie  heavenly  bodies  as  sparks  do  from  fire. 
In  fact  tliere  are  as  many  stars  still  in  heaven  as  there  were  at 
the  bejjinning  when  God  created  them.'** 

The  Clialda?ans  explained  comets  as  special  thunder- 
bolts, flaming  torches  hurled  by  the  thunder-gods. 
The  Greeks  held,  among  other  views,  that  they 
were  rockets  formed  of  particles  thro\vn  off  by  the 
earth  and  set  on  fire  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
sublunary  world.  Here  they  were  caiisumed,  and 
afterwards  fell  back  to  earth."  Aristotle  held  the 
much  more  advanced  view  that  they  were  the 
result  of  a  certain  juxtaposition  of  the  stars.'" 
Pliny  adopts  in  large  part  the  classification  of 
comets  inherited  from  the  Greeks  : 

There  are  the  Crinitfe,  'as  if  shaggy  with  bloody  locks,  and 
surrounded  with  bristles  like  hair  ;  the  Pogoniie,  having  a  mane 
hanging  do^n  from  their  lower  part,  suggestive  of  a  beard,"  etc. 
'  There  is  also  a  white  comet,  with  silver  hair,  so  brilliant  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  looked  at,  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  the  aspect 
of  the  Deity  in  a  human  form.  There  are  also  some  that  are 
shaggy,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fleece,  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  crown.' ^1 

The  rising  of  a  comet  does  not  convey  a  threat 
of  wind  and  rain  in  the  immediate  future,  as 
Aristotle  says,  but  casts  suspicion  over  the  whole 
year.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  comet  has  not 
derived  prognostications  from  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings to  reveal  them  for  the  immediate  future, 
but  has  them  stored  up  and  buried  deep  within 
by  the  laws  of  the  universe.  The  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  consulship  of  Paterculus  and 
Vopiscus   fulfilled   the  anticipations  of  this  kind 

'  A.  P.  Maximilian,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  N.  America, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1843,  p.  399. 
2  J.  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  Melbourne,  1881,  p.  96. 
-  HN  u.  69.  -1  Ih.  ii.  26. 

5  Poctae  Latini  minores,  Paris,  1824-26,  i.  302. 

6  E.  H.  Parker,  Ancient  China  SinipliHed,  London,  1908,  p. 
269  ;  Thomas  Wright,  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  do.  1854,  p.  304  ; 
C.  J.  L.  de  Guignes,  Voyage  d  Pekin,  Paris,  1809,  i.  10.'i-250. 

'  TASJ  X.  [1882]  199  f.  «  Cockayne,  iii.  271. 

^  Bouch6-LeclercQ,  p.  357  ff.  i"  Meteorology,  i.  4. 
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entertained  by  Aristotle,  and,  for  that  matter,  by 
Theophrastus ;  for  there  were  everywhere  pro- 
longed storms,  while  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia 
cities  were  overturned  by  earthquakes,  i  A  tneteor 
as  big  as  the  moon  ai)peared  when  Paulus  was 
waging  war  against  Perseus.  A  similar  portent 
appeared  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
when  Sejanus  was  executed,  and  before  the  death 
of  Germanicus.''  For  the  Roman  sailor  many 
shooting  stars  were  the  sign  of  a  storm. 

Shooting  stars  are  the  embers  thrown  down  from 
the  fires  kept  by  spirits  of  the  dead.^  They  are 
usually  unpropitious.  The  Spartan  ephors  might 
depose  a  king  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  if,  during 
their  vigil  on  a  clear  and  moonless  night,  they  saw 
a  meteor  or  shooting  star.  Frequently  they 
portend  some  important  event : 

*  \\'hen  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes' 
(Shakespeare,  Julius  Ccusar,  act  ll.  ec.  ii.).4 

7.  The  Milky  Way.— The  Jews  thought  of  the 
Milky  Way  as  a  river  flowing  through  the  heavens, 
proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God — an  idea  derived 
in  its  general  conception  from  Babylonia.^  The 
Japanese  say  that  the  River  of  Heaven  or  the 
Milky  Way  is  a  vast  river  in  tlie  sky,  whose  over- 
flow is  represented  by  the  Yangtse.  Across  this 
river  is  neither  bridge  nor  ferry,  but  once  a  year, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  I<asa- 
pagi,  an  immense  jay,  comes  to  it  and  spreads  its 
wings  across.  Over  this  bridge  meet  Kengin,  the 
neatherd,  who  presides  over  arms,  and  Shokujo, 
the  weaver,  who  presides  over  weaving  and  other 
feminine  arts.* 

A  tradition  current  among  the  Micmacs  states 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  formed  when  the  Virgin 
Mary,  returning  across  the  heavens  with  a  pail 
of  milk,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  Tlingit  say  that 
the  Milky  Way  was  made  by  the  culture  hero 
Lqlayak  when  journeying  across  the  heavens.' 
The  Tewa  call  it  the  backbone  of  the  Universe 
Man.  8 

8.  Perihelion. — The  perihelion  was  explained  by 
Aristotle  as  due  to  refraction  from  the  sun,'  and 
by  Seneca  as  the  reflexion  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  1°  To  the  Romans  it  portended  rain,  and 
often  some  considerable  misfortune.  The  Tlingit 
say  that,  if  a  mock  sun  goes  down  with  the  sun, 
good  weather  is  portended  ;  if  it  goes  away  before 
sunset,  bad  weather." 

Bishop  Latimer  in  1552  speaks  of  rings  about  the 
sun  as  signs  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.'* 

9.  Rainbow.— The  Catawba  (as  also  the  Tlingit) 
call  the  rainbow  the  'dead  people's  road.''*  The 
Teton  Dakota  will  not  point  at  the  rainbow  with 
the  index-finger,  though  they  can  point  at  it  with 
the  lips  or  elbow.  Should  one  forget  and  point  at 
it  with  the  fore-finger,  the  bystanders  laugh  at 
him,  saying,  '  By-and-by,  O  friend,  when  your 
finger  becomes  large  and  round,  let  us  have  it  for 
a  ball  bat. '  '*  The  Hopi  and  the  Thompson  Indians 
of  British  Columbia  have  a  similar  tabu.  The 
Hidatsa  call  the  rainbow  'the  cap  of  the  water' 
or  '  the  cap  of  the  rain,'  and  attribute  its  formation 
to  the  claws  of  a  red  bird.  The  Mandans  say  that 
it  is  a  spirit  accompanying  the  sun. 

The  '  great  snake  of  the  underneath '  is  the  rain- 
bow-god of  the  Yoruba.     It  comes  up  at  times  to 

1  Seneca,  Qutiest.  Nat.  Wi.  3,  11,  1,  27,  2.  2  Ih.  vii.  16. 

3  Swanton,  Sfi  REEW,  p.  452  (Tlingit). 

4  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  mediieval  and  later  Christian 
view  of  meteors  see  White,  i.  171  ff. ;  also  Lecky,  i.  367-369 ; 
Brand,  iii.  241. 

s  Clemens,  pp.  102,  167.  6  TASJ  x.  199. 

'  26  iJ££ir,  p.  452.  esg  BBHW,  p.  il. 

9  Meteorology,  iii.  2,  3.  10  Quoest.  Nat.  i.  11-13. 
^iS6RBEW,p.i53. 

12  Sermons,  Second  Sunday  in  Advent,  1552  (Sennans  and 
Reimiins,  Cambridge,  1845). 

IS  JAFL  xx^i.  [1913]  330.  14  11  RBEW  [1894],  p.  467. 
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drink  water  from  the  sky.  A  variety  of  the 
python  is  the  messenger  of  this  god.' 

Pliny  gives  a  purely  naturalistic  explanation  of 
the  rainbow,  denying  that  it  is  either  wonderful 
or  ominous,  jet  he  admits  that  it  means  either 
war  or  a  tierce  winter  which  will  make  an  end  of 
men's  work  and  injure  the  sheep.-  Seneca  tells 
us  that  a  rainbow  in  tlie  south  portends  a  hea>'y 
fall  of  rain ;  one  in  the  west,  a  dew  or  light 
rain.' 

To  the  Arawaks  the  rainbow  heralds  the 
approach  of  white  people  from  tliat  quarter  in 
which  it  appears.  When  the  Caribs  see  it  at  sea, 
they  accept  it  as  a  good  omen,  but,  if  it  appears 
while  they  are  on  land,  thej'  hide  in  their  liomes, 
considering  it  a  strange  and  masterless  spirit 
which  is  seeking  to  kill  somebody.'' 

10.  Volcanic  activity.— For  the  Koraans  volcanic 
activity  presaged  dire  calamities.^  Avernus,  in 
Italy,  was  commonly  thought  the  entrance  into 
the  infernal  regions. 

The  old  crater  in  Ceylon  contained  salt  water 
which  was  considered  the  residue  of  the  tears  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  who  retreated  here  after  their 
expulsion  from  paradise  and  for  one  hundred  years 
copiously  bewailed  their  sin.'  Gregory  the  Great' 
saw  the  soul  of  Theodoric  going  do>vn  a  volcano  on 
the  island  of  Lipari. 

11.  Waterspout. — The  waterspout  took  the  form 
of  a  great  animal  and  was  much  dreaded  by  the 
Roman  sailor.* 

12.  Will  o'  the  wisp. — The  Yorkshireraan  can 
elude  a  will  o'  the  wisp  by  putting  a  steel  knife 
into  the  ground,  handle  upwards.  It  will  run 
round  this  until  the  knife  is  consumed,  thus  pro- 
viding the  pursued  an  opportunity  to  escape.  The 
mysterious  power  of  attraction  whicli  it  possesses 
can  be  escaped  by  twining  ones  apron.  In  16th 
cent.  England  many  superstitions  were  associated 
with  this  phenomenon.' 

Among  the  Micmac,  as  also  among  the  Dakota, 
the  word  for  will  o'  the  wisp  means  also  ghost. 
Both  tribes  believe  that  it  will  pursue  one.  The 
Dakota  have  a  medicine  which  will  protect  the 
wearer  from  such  pursuit.  The  Micmac  elude  it 
by  putting  a  pin  point  upwards  in  their  tracks ; 
this  the  skedegamutch  will  not  go  past.'"  In 
Maryland  the  superstitious  Whites  l)elieve  that  it 
is  tlie  evil  eye  pursuing  them." 

V.  PHYSIOLOalCAL  AUD  PSYCUIC  PIlEXOilENA. 
— I.  Albinos. — The  albino  person  or  animal  is 
often  the  object  of  religious  reverence.  The 
sudden  and  mysterious  apjwarance  of  the  white 
buH'alo  was  the  'sign'  for  which  the  Fox  Indians 
waited.'^  For  many  of  the  American  tribes  the 
white  Imfl'alo  or  the  white  deer  portended  some 
extraordinary  fortune.  The  skin  of  the  white 
batlalo  cow  was  an  eminent  fetish  witli  the 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  worn  on  rare  occasions  and 
sometimes  used  as  a  sacrifice.  The  Crow  have  a 
superstitious  fear  of  the  white  buHalo  cow.  When 
they  meet  one,  they  address  the  sun  with  these 
words:  'I  will  give  her  to  you.'  They  then 
attempt  to  kill  the  animal,  but  leave  the  flesh 
untouched,  saying  to  the  sun,  'Take  her;  she  is 
yours.'  They  never  make  use  of  the  hide  of  such 
a  cow." 

>  Blliii,  The  Yoruba-neakina  Proplm,  p.  81. 
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Throughout  the  Lower  Congo  an  albino  or  the 
hair  of  an  albino  person  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
needed  magical  power  for  the  Ndembo  society.' 
On  the  West  Coast  the  albino  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  person,  and  is  ipso  facto  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood.' 

The  white  dog  was  sacred  among  the  Iroquois 
and  was  sacrificed.  In  Siam  the  white  elephant 
or  white  monkey  was  sacred  and  might  not  be 
killed — an  inconvenient  restriction  to  those  who 
'had  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands.'  A  white 
horse,  a  white  pig,  and  a  white  cock  were  among 
the  oll'erings  at  harvest-time  prescribed  by  Shinto 
ritual.  By  virtue  of  such  gifts  the  diviners 
obtained  from  the  god  of  harvest  the  secret  of  a 
magical  process  which  enabled  them  to  save  the 
imperilled  crop.  The  white  horse  also  served  to 
establish  the  ruling  house  : 

*  As  this  white  horse  plants  firnily  his  fore-hoofs  and  his  hind- 
hoofs,  so  will  the  pillars  of  the  Great  Palace  be  set  firmly  on  the 
upper  rocks  and  frozen  firmly  on  the  lower  rocks  ;  the  pricking 
up  of  his  ears  is  a  sign  that  your  Majesty  will,  with  ears  ever 
more  erect,  rule  the  Under  Heaven,'^ 

In  the  book  of  Enoch  *  the  Messiah,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  world  drama,  appears  under  the 
figure  of  a  white  bull,  and  in  this  guise  secures  the 
respect  and  fear  of  all  the  heathen,  who,  thanks  to 
this  apparition,  are  converted  to  righteousness. 
He  is  feared  by  all  the  beasts.  When  all  the  other 
animals  have  become  white,  He  changes  into  a 
bufialo  with  black  horns.^ 

Xerxes  sacrificed  white  horses  and  young  men 
that  the  gods  might  give  him  victory. 

2.  Birth. — (a)  Supernatural  birth. — To  assure 
the  divine  nature  of  the  ruler,  and  as  a  logical 
result  of  his  alleged  divinity,  his  origin  was  attri- 
buted to  some  other  than  natural  birth. 

'It  seems  to  me  that  a  hero  totally  imlike  any  other  human 
being  could  not  ha\  e  been  born  without  the  agency  of  the 
deity,'  said  the  biot;rapher  Arriaii,  when  discussing  the  parent- 
age of  Aie-xander  the  Great.^  '  He  to  whom  the  gods  themselves 
reveal  the  future,  who  impose  their  will  even  on  kings  and 
peoples,  cannot  be  fashioned  by  the  same  womb  which  bore  ua 
ignorant  nien,'  said  the  Augustan  writer  ArelUus  Fuscus  in  his 
discussion  of  astrologers, 7 

In  N.  America  the  concept  of  a  supernatural 
origin  is  frequently  held  with  regard  to  the  culture 
hero  or  heroine,  wlio  often  originates  from  a  blood- 
clot  or  from  menstrual  blood." 

(6)  Twins. — The  Navaho  accept  twins  as  a  divine 
gift,  though  the  advent  of  twin  colts  is  viewed  as 
an  evil  omen  and  both  mare  and  colts  are  killed. 
Many  primitive  peoples,  however,  consider  twius 
uncanny  and  may  kill  one  or  both  of  them.  Most 
of  them  regard  triplets  unfavourably,  though  in 
some  instances  they  are  welcomed. 

3.  Dreams. — The  prophetic  nature  of  dreams 
and  their  use  as  auguries  are  familiar  themes  to 
the  student  of  (ircek  and  Homan  culture."  Prome- 
theus, says  /Eschj'lus,"'  was  tiie  first  to  teach  men 
what  sort  of  dreams  were  destined  to  prove  realities. 
In  obedience  to  dreams  the  great  emperor  Augustus 
went  through  the  streets  of  Konie  begging,"  In- 
cubation was  practised  there  as  in  the  temples  of 
China  at  the  present  time, '"  Pliny  doubted  the 
mind's  knowledge  of  the  future,  when  in  sleep, 
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but  in  spite  of  liis  amazing  credulity  he  was  an 
advanced  sceptic' 

Muliammad,  according  to  tradition,  said  : 

'  A  good  dream  is  of  God's  favor,  and  a  bad  dream  is  of  the 
devil'u ;  therefore,  when  any  of  j'ou  dream  a  dream  which  is 
such  as  he  is  pleased  with,  then  he  must  not  tell  it  to  any  but  a 
beloved  friend;  and  when  he  dreams  a  bad  dream,  then  let  him 
seek  protection  from  God  both  from  its  evil  and  from  the 
wickedness  of  Satan  ;  and  let  him  spit  three  times  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  not  mention  the  dream  to  any  one  ;  then,  verily, 
no  evil  shall  come  ni^^h  him.'  'The  truest  dream  is  the  one 
which  you  have  about  daybreak.*  2 

Specific  and  conventional  interpretations  are 
often  given  to  dreams. 

In  Persia  '  seeing  bees  in  a  dream  indicates  riches.  To  dream 
of  eatin;::  p-rapes  presages  sorrow  and  flowing  tears.  To  dream 
of  buffaloes  fighting  means  that  the  angels  will  come  for  the 
fioul  of  some  member  of  the  family. '3 

In  Northumberland  to  dream  of  a  hare  means  that 
you  have  an  enemy  ;  if  one  crosses  your  path,  it  is 
an  omen  of  ill-luck.  To  see  many  eagles  is  to  be 
warned  of  plots  and  intended  assaults.  If  it  be 
bees  carrying  honey,  you  will  earn  money  from 
wealthy  people.  If  the  bees  sting  you,  your  mind 
wUl  be  tormented  by  foreigners.  If  bees  fly  into 
the  house,  the  house  will  be  destroyed.  To  dream 
of  many  fowls  together  is  a  sign  of  jealousy  and 
chiding.*  Any  dream  on  the  first  night  of  the 
moon's  age  is  a  good  omen,  while  the  second  and 
third  nights  are  neutral.  The  following  two  nights 
betoken  good.  The  dream  of  the  sixth  night 
should  not  be  forgotten.  That  of  the  seventh  is 
sure  to  be  fulfilled.  Whatever  is  dreamed  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  nights  will  become  public.  If  it 
is  unpleasant,  turn  the  head  towards  the  east  and 
pray  for  mercy.  Similarly,  birth  has  its  fortune 
embodied  in  the  days  of  the  lunar  calendaj',  and 
each  month,  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth,  has 
its  particular  portent." 

Dreams  play  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of 
most  primitive  peoples,  and  usually  betoken  some- 
thing in  harmony  with  their  content.  Among  the 
Dakota  to  dream  of  the  moon  is  unlucky.  It  is 
lucky  to  dream  of  hawks,  but  unlucky  to  dream  of 
bears,  for  the  latter  are  slow  and  easily  wounded. 
A  dream  about  snakes  wUl  be  the  result  of  killing 
one,  and  no  good  comes  from  snakes,  they  say  ( the 
Menominee  have  the  same  beliefs).  As  among  all 
the  Plains  tribes,  in  the  dance  associations  of  the 
Eastern  Dakota  dreams  play  a  prominent  part. 
In  the  Buffalo  society  of  the  Santee  only  those  wlio 
had  had  visions  of  the  buffalo,  or  the  sons  of  such, 
were  entitled  to  membership. 

'  One  man  might  dream  that  he  was  a  buffalo  and  had  been 
shot  with  an  arrow  so  that  he  could  barely  get  home.  The 
arrow  continued  to  whirl  round  in  his  body.  He  dreamt  that 
the  only  way  to  recover  was  to  go  into  a  sweat-lodge.  First  he 
asked  for  one  of  four  different  kinds  of  earth  to  mix  with  water, 
drank  the  mixture  inside  a  sweat-lodge,  and  then  recovered. 
Such  a  man  painted  himself  vermilion  to  represent  the  trickling 
down  of  blood.  Another  man  dreamt  of  being  shot  with  a  gun. 
Such  a  one  would  act  out  his  dream  during  a  Buffalo  dance.  A 
third  man  dreamt  that  a  bullet  pierced  his  eye  and  came  out  at 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  announced  his  dream,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  actually  shot  in  that  way.  Still  another  man 
announced  a  dream  to  the  effect  that  he  was  shot  through  his 
temples,  and  this  also  came  true.  While  dancing,  dreamers 
would  call  on  outsiders  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  their 
statements  about  such  experiences.  Once  a  heyoka  (a  Olown) 
challenged  a  dreamer's  account,  saying  that  no  man  could 
recover  from  a  wound  of  the  kind  described.  Straightway  the 
dreamer  offered  to  be  shot  by  the  Clown,  who  sent  a  bullet 
through  him.  The  wounded  man  stag:gered  off,  went  to  a 
Bweat-iodge,  and  actually  recovered  within  a  few  days.'  6 

Among  the  Arapaho  dreams  were  revelations. 
To  the  Omaha  the  moon  would  appear,  having  in 
one  hand  a  burden  strap,  in  the  other  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  the  man  would  be  bidden  to  make  a 
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choice.  If  he  reached  for  the  bow,  the  moon 
would  cross  its  hands  and  attempt  to  force  the 
strap  on  him.  If  he  should  wake  before  taking 
the  strap,  or  if  he  should  succeed  in  capturing  the 
bow,  he  would  succeed  in  escaping  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  dream.  If  he  failed  and  the  strap 
was  taken,  he  would  become  like  a  woman,  follow 
her  vocations,  and  adopt  her  dress.  Instances  are 
leported  in  which  the  unfortunate  dreamer,  un- 
able to  ward  off  the  evil  influence,  has  resorted  to 
suicide  as  the  only  means  of  escape.  To  the 
Menominee  a  dream  about  the  moon  brings  long 
life,  but  a  life  that  will  end  in  misery.  Such 
people  are  strong  when  the  moon  is  full,  weak  and 
sickly  when  it  is  on  the  wane.'  To  the  Huron  the 
dream  gives  voice  to  the  soul's  desires.^  Among 
the  Hidatsa  only  those  dreams  that  follow  prayer, 
sacrifice,  or  fasting  are  portentous  ; '  while  for  the 
Mandaii  dreams  are  always  prophetic  or  ominous. 
A  Mandan  dreamt  of  fire-arms,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Whites  arrived  with  them.  They  dreamt 
of  horses  in  similar  manner  before  they  obtained 
any.  For  the  fasting  youth  to  dream  of  a  piece  of 
cherry-wood,  or  of  any  animal,  is  a  good  omen. 
The  Thonga  profess  to  be  disgusted  when  any 
dream  is  fulfilled,*  but  this  must  depend  some- 
what on  tlie  nature  of  the  fulfilment.  The  Kafir 
medicine-man  acquires  his  powers  through  dreams, 
and  the  expectant  mother  learns  by  this  medium 
the  sex  of  her  unborn  chUd."  Similar  predictions 
were  made  from  dreams  by  the  Maoris,  by  whom 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  dreams  of  the  war- 
chief  or  of  the  principal  priest,  especially  on  the 
night  before  an  engagement.  They  were  guided 
by  the  omens  of  which  the  dream  was  an  index.' 

The  Japanese  recognize  a  creature  by  the  name 
of  baku,  whose  particular  function  is  the  eating 
of  dreams.  The  male  bakii  has  the  body  of  a  horse, 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  an 
elephant,  the  forelock  of  a  rhinoceros,  the  tail  of  a 
cow,  and  the  feet  of  a  tiger.  The  picture  of  the 
baku  hung  up  in  the  house  will  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  animal.  The  Chinese  character  repre- 
senting its  name  used  to  be  put  in  the  lacquered 
wooden  pillows  of  lords  and  princes.  By  virtue  of 
this  character  on  the  pillow  the  sleeper  was  pro- 
tected from  evil  dreams.  When  a  man  awakes 
from  a  nightmare,  or  from  any  unlucky  dream, 
he  should  quickly  repeat  three  times  the  invoca- 
tion, 'Devour,  0  6a!^«,  devour  my  evil  dream!' 
The  baku  will  then  eat  the  dream  and  change  the 
misfortune  into  good  fortune  and  rejoicing.'  The 
Vedic  texts  direct  one  who  has  had  an  evil  dream 
to  wipe  his  face  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  malign 
influence.*  This  is  more  simple  than  the  Navaho 
remedy,  which  may  call  for  a  '  renewal '  ceremony. 

4.  Epilepsy. — Many  peoples  attribute  epilepsy 
to  possession  by  a  demon.  This  was  the  view  held 
by  the  Hindus,  and  in  the  Vedic  texts  a  ritual 
ceremony  is  prescribed  for  its  exorcism.  Its  un- 
canny nature  has  generally  been  recognized. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  that 
of  Queen  Anne  epilepsy  was  considered  curable 
by  royal  touch." 

5.  Liver. — The  liver  has  long  been  considered  an 
unusual  organ  of  the  human  body,  and  unusual  quali- 
ties have  been  attributed  to  it.'"  In  ancient  Greece 
goose  liver  was  used  as  being  efficacious  in  medical 
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treatment ;  ^  the  liver  of  the  lizard  would  impart 
peculiar  powers  to  the  eater."  The  Lushais  eat 
the  witch's  liver  in  order  to  destroj'  the  witchcraft,' 
and  the  Cochin-Chinese  express  their  deepest 
hatred  of  a  person  by  saying,  '  I  wish  I  could  eat 
his  liver.'*  In  ancient  Arabia  Hind,  the  wife  of 
al-Fakih,  inspired  by  similar  motives,  gnawed  the 
liver  of  her  arch-enemy  IJamza,"  while  a  modern 
Arab  will  eat  the  liver  or  heart  of  a  snake  in 
order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  language 
of  birds.  In  N.  Morocco  the  Jbala  bride  and  bride- 
groom partake  at  the  wedding  ceremony  of  the 
liver  of  a  sheep,  to  make  them  'dear  to  one 
another';  and  in  Andjra  the  bridegroom,  though 
not  the  bride  (for  no  woman  may  eat  of  it),  par- 
takes of  the  liver  of  the  bullock.''  Arabian  influ- 
ence may  be  reflected  in  the  Apocryphal  account  of 
the  evil  spirit  who  loved  Sarah  and  was  exorcized 
by  flames  arising  from  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  which  Tobit,  by  the  instruction  of  the  angel, 
burned  on  the  evening  of  his  wedding.' 

Similar  attribution  of  unusual  powers  to  the 
liver  of  a  person  or  an  animal  is  wide-spread.  The 
Veddas  of  Ceylon  chew  the  dried  liver  of  a  man  in 
order  to  imbibe  his  virtue,  and  the  Sinhalese  have 
a  tradition  to  the  ettect  that  they  formerly  followed 
the  same  practice.*  In  Erub  (Torres  Straits)  the 
liver,  '  presumably  of  a  deceased  male,'  was  cut  up 
and  distributed  among  the  j'oung  male  members  of 
the  family  to  make  them  plucky."  The  Koita  of 
British  New  Guinea  allowed  only  girls  to  partake 
of  the  liver  of  the  wallaby,  the  virtues  of  tliis 
animal  affording  no  enhancement  to  males.'"  In 
Australia  the  virtue  elsewhere  usually  attributed 
to  the  heart  or  the  liver  resided  in  the  fat  around 
the  kidneys."  The  Maoris  gave  the  liver  of  the 
kitlawi-liah  to  a  nursing  child  as  a  cure  for  flatu- 
lence. The  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  affections,  as 
also  among  the  Greeks ;  and  a  piece  of  the  liver  of 
the  first  man  slain  must  be  ottered,  along  with  a 
piece  of  the  heart  and  the  scalp,  to  the  goblin  god, 
Whiro.  So  acute  is  the  pow  er  of  the  liver  that  the 
Maoris  call  one  of  their  implements  for  cutting 
wood  the  kotiate,  'liver  cutter.'"  The  Tonga 
Islanders  believe  that  turtle  has  a  peculiar  efl'uct 
upon  the  liver  and  they  will  not  eat  it,  fearing  the 
enlargement  of  the  liver  which  indulgence  in  this 
food  will  produce.  The  liver  is  the  seat  of  courage, 
and  therefore  the  largest  livers  pertain  to  the  largest 
men.  They  have  found  also  that  in  left-handed 
people  it  tends  to  shift  to  the  left  side,  and  in  the 
ambide.xtrous  it  is  in  the  median  line  of  the  body." 
The  Kayans  of  Borneo  knew  that  the  omen  was 
bad  if  the  under  side  of  the  liver  of  the  pig  was 
dark,  good  if  it  was  pale."  So  general  was  liaru- 
spication  among  the  Borneans  that  W.  Warde 
Jowler  is  convinced  that  its  origin  is  common  with 
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that  derived  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans.' 
But,  as  the  phenomenon  is  so  common  to  savage 
culture,  any  theory  of  the  connexion  of  the  divina- 
tion rites  of  the  natives  of  Borneo  and  those  of 
ancient  Rome  will  have  to  take  account  of  this 
fairly  wide  distribution  of  similar  and  related 
things  in  the  larger  world  of  savagery.  The 
supposed  uniqueness  of  the  phenomenon  does  not 
exist,  and  the  historical  hiatus  must  be  bridged  by 
data,  that  show  the  probability  of  actual  contact 
between  the  two  in  tlie  past.^  Geographical  prox- 
imity as  well  as  early  historical  contact  makes 
Africa  a  much  more  probable  land  of  origin  for 
Etruscan  influence,  especially  since  the  ancient 
Arabians  entertained  such  beliefs,  and  they  are 
common  among  African  tribes.  Leo  Frobenius' 
has  attempted  to  establish  the  African  origin  of 
Etruscan  culture,  but  the  argument  remains  un- 
convincing to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  historical 
demonstration. 

Several  tribes  of  Central  Africa  attribute  special 
virtue  to  the  liver — in  some  cases  to  the  liver  of 
the  alligator.*  It  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  to 
eat  of  it  is  to  enhance  one's  own  spiritual  being, 
though,  as  often  happens,  this  beneficence  is  denied 
to  women.'  Accordingly,  the  Bakongo  drink  the 
blood  and  eat  the  liver  of  those  killed  in  a  fight.° 
For  similar  reasons  the  Kagoro  (of  Nigeria)  evil- 
wisher  will  catch  one's  soul  or  take  one's  liver.' 
The  pottery-makers  of  the  Thonga  (at  least  those 
dwelling  near  Morakwen)  may  not  eat  the  liver  of 
any  animal.  In  the  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
of  this  region  the  gall-bladder  plays  an  imjiortant 
part,  as  does  also  the  liver  of  the  ox.  When  two 
parties  not  within  the  permitted  relationship  wish 
to  marry,  they  must  break  the  tabu  by  a  cere- 
monial eating  of  the  raw  liver  of  this  animal. 
They  must  first  tear  it  out  with  their  teeth,  for  it 
is  tabu  to  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  then  eat  it. 
'You  have  acted  with  strong  shibindji,'  they  say 
to  those  who  are  eating  their  way  to  matrimony, 
'  Eat  the  liver  now  ! '  (shibindji  means  both  '  liver ' 
and  'determination,'  a  history  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  two).*  When  an  ox  is  killed  by  the 
headman  of  the  village  for  distrilmtion  among  the 
villagers,  the  liver  is  given  to  the  'grandfather' 
and  the  old  people,  '  because  it  is  soft  and  they 
have  no  teeth  to  gnaw  the  tones,'  but  doubtless, 
also,  because  it  imparts,  more  than  does  any 
other  portion,  the  strength  of  the  animal."  The 
Ovaherero,  of  Daniaraland,  attribute  their  black 
comolexion  to  the  eating  by  their  ancestors  of  the 
bhuK  liver  of  an  ox  killed  when  the  first  people 
emerged  from  the  tree  that  ;^ave  them  birtli.'"  A 
Matabelelaiid  native  who  wished  to  learn  sorcery 
))aid  a  big  price  to  one  of  the  recognized  medicine- 
men in  oriler  to  induce  him  to  accompany  the 
candidate  to  the  grave  of  a  recently  buried  person, 
unearth  the  body,  cut  it  open,  remove  the  liver, 
and,  by  its  help,  inculcate  the  desired  instruction." 
The  Bechuana  find  eflective,  in  their  prescription 
designed  to  defeat  the  enemy,  the  gull  of  a  black 
bull  wliose  eyelids  have  been  seweil  up,  the  aniiual 
then  being  allowed  to  wander  for  three  days.  If 
they  find  little  gall  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an 
animal,  they  say  that  some  anccstnil  spirit  has 
previously  sucked  it  out.  .\  man  often  deanscH 
himself  with   the  gall  of  an   ox,  and   a  chief  will 
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drink  it  to  acquire  strength  to  withstand  his 
enemies.  During  the  initiation  ceremonies  the 
boys  eat  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  an  ox  killed  for 
that  purpose,  and  thereby  acquire  courage  arid 
intelligence.  Yet  any  one  who  eats  a  certain 
tongue-shaped  lobe  of  the  liver  (the  lobus  Spigelii) 
will  forget  the  past,  and  this  is  given  only  to  the 
old  women,  who  thus  enter  into  forgetfulness  of 
their  sorrows.' 

The  liver— sometimes  the  heart— is  spoken  of  by 
the  Kafir  as  the  seat  of  courage,  the  gall  being  the 
fluid  that  contains  its  very  essence. 

'  Arbousset  declares  that  the  Basuto  consider  the  gall  to 
represent  the  anguish  of  death  ;  but  it  seems  problematical 
whether  the  natives  have  any  conception  of  such  an  abstract 
thing  as  the  anguish  of  death.  The  gall  is  regarded  in  most 
tribes  as  the  seat  of  courage  and  boldness.  When  the  natives 
wish  to  describe  the  bravery  of  a  great  man  they  say  that  he 
has  a  large  liver.  Perseverance,  that  elemental  faculty  in 
human  nature,  is  coupled  in  the  native  mind  with  perspiration  ; 
and,  as  the  first  place  this  is  seen  is  on  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
they  frequently  consider  tliat  its  seat  or  "  centre  "  (as  physio- 
logists would  say)  is  there.  Intelligence  or  enlightenment  is 
also  sometimes  considered  to  reside  in  the  liver ;  but  I  fancy 
the  sort  of  intelligence  that  is  referred  to  is  that  which  is  dis- 
played in  battle.  .  .  .  The  man  who  is  capable  of  enduring 
hardness  is  said  to  have  a  hard  liver.'  2 

The  Chukchis  of  Siberia,  in  order  to  bring 
sickness  upon  a  murdered  man's  kindred,  eat  the 
liver  of  the  corpse,  and  the  Eskimo  practised  a 
similar  rite  that  the  dead  man's  relatives  might 
not  possess  the  courage  to  avenge  his  death.* 
Moreover,  by  eating  the  liver  of  the  murdered 
man,  they  deprive  the  ghost  of  the  power  that  he 
would  otherwise  have  of  rushing  upon  them.*  A 
story  given  by  Rink  shows  the  importance  attach- 
ing to  the  liver  : 

'  At  last  there  was  silence  ;  and  during  this,  one  of  the  two 
brothers  stood  forth,  and,  taking  a  bit  of  dried  liver  (this  being 
exceedingly  hard),  raised  bis  voice,  saying,  "  I  have  been  told 
that  I  have  an  enemy  in  Niakunguak."  At  the  same  time  he 
tried  to  crush  the  piece  of  liver  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  but  fail- 
ing to  do  so,  he  again  put  it  by.  Silence  still  prevailed,  when 
Niakunguak's  son  advanced,  and,  taking  up  the  same  bit, 
crushed  it  to  atoms  with  his  fingers,  so  that  it  fell  like  dust 
upon  the  floor.  All  were  utterly  amazed,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 'B 

Here  some  special  significance  seems  attached  to 
this  crushing  of  the  liver  in  the  manner  portrayed. 
It  seems  probable  that  liver  was  associated  with 
magic  power. 

'  They  thus  entered,  and  saw  all  the  brothers  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  ledge,  only  their  feet  visible  on  its  outer  edge 
(a  sign  of  wrath).  They  were  treated  to  some  frozen  liver  in  an 
oblong  dish  ;  but  when  they  bad  got  only  half  through  with  it, 
the  frozen  roof  fell  in  and  covered  the  dish  with  turf-dust.'6 
•When  she  had  ended,  Habakuk  went  closer  to  them,  saying, 
*'  Well,  take  the  skin  of  my  seal  with  blubber  and  all,  and  the 
liver  besides." '  ^ 

An  angakok  gave  the  liver  of  a  seal  caught  by  a 
lucky  hunter  to  one  who  was  unlucky,  and  the 
latter  acquired  the  desired  luck  by  slowly  chewing 
and  swallowing  the  flesh.  In  Greenland  the 
mother  giving  birth  to  her  first  cliild  might  not 
eat  the  liver  of  any  animal ;  in  Labrador  she  might 
partake  of  a  portion  of  it.' 

The  chenoo  of  Micmac  mytliology,  an  ogre, 
representing,  not  improbably,  Eskimo  influence, 
showed  a  special  liking  for  the  liver  of  a  conquered 
foe.^  The  Chippewas  were  long  ago  admonished 
by  the  Crows  to  leave  them  the  liver  of  the  animal 
as  part  of  their  portion,  and  this  custom  is  followed 
to-day.'"  The  Siouan  tribes  of  the  Plains  area 
attach  great  importance  to  the  liver  of  the  buttalo 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  that  of  the  dog.  The 
Omaha  eat  the  liver  of  the  buflialo  raw.     It  gives 
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a  man  a  clear  voice  and  imparts  courage.'  Ac- 
cordingly, the  youth  who  has  shot  his  first  buftalo 
eats  the  liver  with  the  gall  over  it  as  a  potent 
dressing.^  The  Plains  Cree  warriors  also,  when 
they  killed  a  bi.son,  ate  its  liver  raw.'*  The 
Northern  Shoshone  imparted  additional  power,  and, 
in  this  case,  malign  power,  to  the  liver  by  placing 
rattlesnake  heads  on  hot  coals  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  The  liver  was  that  of  a  wild  animal  and 
was  covered  with  the  gall.  The  liver  absorbed 
the  poison  from  the  fangs  and  was  then  carefully 
preserved  in  a  little  buckskin  bag  carried  by  the 
owner.* 

A  society  of  '  Liver  Eaters  '  is  found  among  the 
Crow,"  and  members  of  the  Bear  clan  of  the  Teton 
Dakota  (Oglala  division)  sometimes  eat  the  liver 
of  the  dog  raw.  A  male  must  not  eat  the  liver  of 
a  female  dog,  nor  a  female  that  of  a  male  dog. 
Sores  will  break  out  on  the  face  of  an  ofiender.* 

The  'Dog-Liver-Eaters'  Dance  Association'  is 
one  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Dakota. 

It '  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  raw  liver  of  the  dog 
is  eaten  by  the  performers.  It  is  not  often  performed,  and 
only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  The  performers  are 
usually  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and  those  having 
stomachs  strong  enough  to  digest  raw  food. 

When  a  dog-dance  is  to  be  given,  the  warriors  who  are  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  ail  others  who  desire  to  witness  it,  assemble 
at  some  stated  time  and  place.  After  talking  and  smoking  for 
a  while,  the  dance  commences.  A  dog,  with  bis  legs  pinioned, 
is  thrown  into  the  group  of  dancers,  by  any  one  of  the  specta- 
tors. This  is  dispatched  by  one  of  the  medicine-men,  or 
jugglers,  with  a  war-club  or  tomahawk.  The  side  of  the 
animal  is  then  cut  open  and  the  liver  taken  out.  This  is  then 
cut  into  strips  and  hung  on  a  pole  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
length.  The  performers  then  commence  dancing  around  it ; 
smacking  their  lips  and  making  all  sorts  of  grimaces  ;  showing 
a  great  desire  to  get  a  taste  of  the  delicious  morsel.  After  per- 
forming these  antics  for  a  while,  some  one  of  them  will  make  a 
grab  at  the  liver,  biting  off  a  piece,  and  then  hopping  off,  chew- 
mg  and  swallowing  it  as  he  goes.  His  example  is  followed  by 
each  and  all  the  other  warriors,  until  every  morsel  of  the 
liver  is  eaten.  Should  any  particle  of  it  fall  to  the  ground,  it  is 
collected  by  the  medicine-man  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  who  carries 
it  around  to  the  dancers  to  be  eaten  and  his  hands  well  licked. 

After  disposing  of  the  first  dog,  they  all  sit  down  in  a  circle, 
and  chat  and  smoke  a  while  until  another  dog  is  thrown  in, 
when  the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated,  and  continued  so  long 
as  any  one  is  disposed  to  present  them  with  a  dog.  They  are 
required  to  eat  the  liver,  raw  and  warm,  of  every  dog  that  is 
presented  to  them  ;  and  while  they  are  eating  it,  none  but  the 
medicine-men  must  touch  it  with  their  hands.  Women  do  not 
join  in  this  dance. 

The  object  of  this  ceremony  is,  they  say,  that  those  who  eat 
the  liver  of  the  dog  while  it  is  raw  and  warm,  will  become 
possessed  of  the  sagacity  and  bravery  of  the  dog.'  "^ 

The  Ainu  have  the  custom  of  cutting  up  tlie 
liver  of  the  bear,  which  is  one  of  their  sacred 
animals,  and  of  eating  it  raw.  If  a  Pima  woman 
ate  liver,  her  child  would  be  disfigured  by  birth- 
marks.8  The  Zuni  hunter  takes  the  liver  from  his 
captured  game,  and,  while  eating  it,  exclaims, 
'  Thanks  ! ' '  The  Aztecs  practised  a  well-developed 
system  of  haruspication,  reading  omens  from  the 
liver  or  other  organs  of  the  slaughtered  animal, 
and  the  Araucanians  of  Chile  were  given  to  related 
practices.  They  dissected  the  body  of  a  person  of 
distinction  in  order  to  examine  the  liver.  If  it 
was  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  the  death  was 
attributed  to  natural  causes ;  it  inflamed,  malign 
magic  had  caused  the  death.  The  gall  is  extracted, 
placed  in  a  magic  drum,  and,  after  various  incanta- 
tions, taken  out  and  put  over  the  fire  in  a  care- 
fully covered  vessel.  If,  after  sufficient  roasting, 
a  stone  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is 
known  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death.'" 
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Roman  ideas  have  persisted  to  tlie  present  day. 
Vesalius  recognized  a  natural  spirit  emanating 
from  the  liver,  as  a  vital  spirit  came  from  the 
heart  and  an  animal  spirit  from  the  brain. 
Medifeval  belief  attributed  to  the  eating  of  the 
liver  of  a  goat  good  sight  after  dark,  for  the  goat 
could  see  as  well  during  the  niglit  as  during  the 
day.  In  Macbeth  the  liver  of  a  '  blaspheming 
Jew '  is  one  of  the  concoctions  used  by  the  witches.' 
There  was  a  curious  belief  to  the  eti'ect  that  the 
liver  of  the  mouse  increased  and  decreased  witli 
the  wa.\ing  and  waning  of  the  moon.  The  Saxons 
attributed  many  complaints,  and  some  of  them 
rightly  enough,  to  disorders  in  the  liver.  Blood 
that  was  thick  and  saturated  was  spoken  of  as 
'livery,'  i.e.  such  as  flows  through  the  liver. 
They  cured  stomach  and  intestinal  troubles  by  the 
application  of  a  burned  goat's  liver  '  rubbed  some- 
what small  and  laid  on  the  womb,'  or  stomach.' 
In  Italy  at  the  present  day  a  fresh  human  liver, 
especially  that  of  a  woman,  is  believed  to  confer 
magical  powers  upon  the  one  who  eats  it.'  This 
may  be  directly  related  to  the  belief  recorded  by 
Pliny  that  the  liver  of  the  weasel  will  cure  pains 
in  one's  own  liver.* 

6.  Sneezing. — From  time  immemorial  the  sneeze 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice  and  has  usually 
elicited  some  form  of  salutation  from  bystanders 
or  some  expression  from  the  agents.  The  phrase, 
'  not  to  be  sneezed  at,'  has  behind  it  an  importance 
attaching  to  the  act  of  sneezing  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  bears  witness.  Even  children  notice 
it  as  something  peculiar  and  have  sayings  of  their 
own,  such  as  '  Scat ! '  or  '  Shoo  ! '  The  origin  of 
the  importance  attaching  to  sneezing  is  thus  a 
question  of  psychological  import  as  well  as  one  of 
culture  diffusion. 

*  It  is,' as  W.  R.  Ualliday  has  remarked,  'per  se  a  BUirtliiifr 
phenomenou  to  find  the  body,  which  in  normal  action  is  the 
slave  and  instrument  of  its  owner's' will  and  intention,  behav- 
ing in  a  way  independent  of  his  desire  or  volition.  Simply 
because  it  is  involuntary,  the  twitchinjf  of  the  eyelid  or  the 
tingling  of  the  ear  must  be  miraculous.  And  primitive  man 
finds  a  signiruyince  in  everything  which  attracts  his  notice, 
particularly  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obvious  cause.'  6 

This  is  good  psychology,  and  ample  facts  could  be 
adduced  to  support  it.  The  superstitions  con- 
nected with  sneezing  and  the  omens  drawn  from  it 
are  noticed  in  art.  Nose,  vol.  ix.  p.  398,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

7.  Miscellaneous.  —  Many  of  the  American 
Indian  tribes  attach  some  signilicance  to  belching, 
crackling  of  the  joints,  ringing  in  the  ears,  twitch- 
ing of  the  eye-lid  or  arm  or  leg.  Thus  the  Navahos 
frequently  omit  or  postpone  a  journey  if  the  one 
intending  it  belches  or  lias  a  ringing  in  the  ears  ; 
a  Micmac,  however,  considers  belching  a  sign  of 
good  luck  in  hunting — the  hunter  will  soon  lind 
game.  European  peoples,  likewise,  often  attach 
some  prophetic  meaning  to  such  bodily  invuluiitary 
disturbances. 

LlTRiiATilRR. — ThiJl  has  been  indicated  in  the  article.  See 
also  the  EncyctoptBdia  of  Sitperstitimu,  Folklore,  and  the  Occidt 
Scienat  0/  tht  World,  Milwaukee,  1003,  >.vv. '  Crow,'  ii.  008-610, 
•Owl,'  li.  670-076,  '  Ilaven,'  ii.  CS4-080,  '  Ijirthquakes,'  li.  930f., 
'Eclipse,'  li.  940-94:).  '  Hail,'  ii.  964,  'Ignis  Katuus,'  li.  951-063, 
■Lightning,' 11.  966 f.,  '  Thunder,"  ii.  1010-1023,  'Milky  Way,' ii. 
9^7,  *  Itainhow,'  II.  070 f.,  'Phenomena,'  ii.  971  f.,  'MystcnoiiH 
Omens,'  ill.  1208-1310,  'Volcanoes,'  ill.  1082 f.,  'Dreams,'  1. 
221-246,  '  Itching,'  elc^  I.  2.'.7-346,  '  MoiistcrH,'  ill.  1.(67,  '  Moon 
Days,"  ill.  1673-1676;  F.  Ratzel,  Uisl.  0/  Mankind,  Eng.  tr., 
Ix)ndon,  1896,  L  60-69,  302-309. 

W.  D.   W  A  LI-IS. 

PRODUCTION  (of  wealth).— The  contact  of 
PthicH  anil  cconoiiiicH  is  more  diroctlv  at  the  dis- 
tribution (q.v.)  and  the  consumption  (7.1'.)  >if 
wealth  than  at  itH  production.      ISecauHu  it   jiut 

1  Hulme,  pp.  16,  177. 

'  Cockayne,  II.  161-lOil,  19g-217,  288,  261,  809. 

>  Kv«n>,  In  I'optiinr  .Icumai  Monthly,  xlvlll.  (1800)  82. 

♦  //JVxxi.  16;  White,  11.  XH. 
»  P.  176. 


production  before  them,  the  classical  or  formal 
economics  has  often  been  called  soulless.  But  it 
was  natural  at  that  time  to  put  stress  on  the 
increase  of  capital,  and  on  the  great  merit  of 
saving.  And  it  was  easy  for  readers  to  slip  wrong 
meanings  into  the  temis  '  productive '  and  '  unpro- 
ductive spending'  and  'productive'  and  'unpro- 
ductive labour.'  Nor  did  economists  wrong  the 
actual  system ;  it,  too,  made  production  the 
measure  of  prosperity,  regarded  wages  as  the 
means  of  keeping  labour  erticient,  and  saw  in  high 
interest  and  profit  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
upkeep  of  capital.  Neither  the  economists  nor 
the  system  were  without  good  reason  ;  for,  what- 
ever the  best  use  and  distribution  of  wealth,  these 
are  limited  by  the  amount  of  it,  and  by  the  effi- 
ciency that  can  be  given  to  the  three  agents  that 
produce  it — nature,  capital,  and  labour. 

It  is  through  labour  that  the  efficiency  of  nature 
and  capital  is  discovered  and  made  real.  Capital 
is  its  product ;  and,  while  nature  does  all  the 
work,  it  needs  directing.  One  has  only  to  compare 
the  unimproved  value  of  nature  in  land  and  beast, 
plant  and  mineral,  heat  and  electricity,  with  the 
value  that  only  minds  can  give.  Hence  two 
ethical  topics  are  traditional  in  the  text-books, 
when  they  are  dealing  with  labour  as  producer. 
One  concerns  its  quantity,  the  other  its  quality. 
The  first  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
(see  Malthusianism),  the  second  with  education, 
and  not  merely  technical  education,  but  even  more 
with  its  product  in  grit  and  conscientiousness. 
The  two  questions  have  now  a  unanimous  answer 
from  ethics  and  economics. 

When,  however,  we  ask  about  the  fitness  not  of 
the  labourer  for  the  economic  system,  but  of  the 
system  for  the  labourer,  the  question  becomes 
critical.  The  division  of  labour  that  is  essential 
in  the  system  may  mean  to  the  man  monotony, 
ill-health,  and  lo.ss  of  the  market  for  his  skill. 
All  the  books,  since  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the  only 
practical  question  now  is  how  to  meet  the  dis- 
advantage from  the  gain.  This  has  been  the  work 
of  factory  and  other  labour  legislation.  At  first 
the  argument  for  higher  wages,  for  shorter  hours, 
and  for  better  health  was  their  economy  as  mea- 
sured by  the  work  done.  Labour,  however,  does 
not  rely  on  this  argument ;  it  claims  a  better  share 
on  the  ground  of  justice  ;  it  refuses  to  abide  by  the 
open  market  measure  of  its  price.  And  it  is  still 
true,  though  less  than  before,  that  the  harder  and 
more  debasing  the  labour,  the  worse  it  is  jiaid. 
The  reason  is  that  the  lower  the  grade,  the  greater 
the  competition.  There  are  two  ways  of  reducing 
the  competition  :  one  by  combination,  the  other  by 
moving  some  of  the  .stre.sis  from  lower  to  higher 
grades.  The  latter  is  the  perfect  way.  It  has 
been  universal  in  economics  since  the  death  of  the 
iron  law  of  wages  ;  the  doctrine  that  clieap  labour 
is  necessary  has  come  so  near  its  end  that  it  has 
disai>peared  from  press  and  platform  ;  and  the 
right  way  tends  to  make  itself  permanent  and 
easier.  iJut  j)rogress  on  it  must  be  slow,  and  its 
results  are  mainly  enjoyeil  by  the  next  generation. 
Anil  so,  though  it  would  be  even  more  necessary  in 
a  socialistic  system  than  in  the  present  one,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  militant  spirit  on  behalf  of  it,  as 
there  is  for  the  other  way. 

Here  too  the  quarrel  between  ethics  and  eco- 
nomics has  been  settled.  But  one  far  more  serious 
has  oiiened  between  them,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
actual  working  of  the  industrial  system.  It  did 
not  appciir  in  the  early  days  of  capitalism,  when 
compelition  was  unchcikcd.  'I'liis  niadi^  for  the 
greatest  production  of  wealth,  and  to  etbi(\s  it 
seemed  that  the  rnde  justice  of  the  market  could 
1)0  made  more  and  more  equitable  by  equalizing 
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opportunity.  Thus  it  was  both  the  moral  and  the 
economic  policy  of  the  19th  cent,  to  keep  the 
course  open  and  see  fair  play.  It  was  a  new  policy 
in  that  it  deserted  regulation  for  competition.  But 
competition  has  become  more  and  more  regulated 
from  within.  The  advantage  of  one  large  over 
many  small  units  of  production  has  led  to  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  that  give  virtual  monopolies  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  collective  bargaining  has  brought 
an  aggregation  of  labour,  and  another  of  employers 
to  meet  it.  The  original  notion  was  that  com- 
petition would  give  the  best  form  of  co-operation  ; 
it  was  a  child-like  faith  that  one  hates  to  surrender. 
But  the  competition  has  come  to  a  state  of  war  in 
which  the  morals  of  war  play  havoc  ;  and  they  do 
it  without  remorse,  because  a  class  conscience  has 
made  itself  superior  to  private  scruples  and  regret. 

The  concentration  of  capital  has  not  in  itself 
been  prejudicial  to  production,  for  it  seeks  to 
regulate  rather  than  limit  the  output ;  it  obviates 
the  waste  and  dislocation  of  too  many  plants  and 
shops,  and  the  advertising  and  other  costs  of  com- 
mercial rivalry ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
competition  within.  The  evils  have  been  notorious : 
in  company  promoting,  in  crashing  rivals,  in  con- 
trolling prices  as  buyer  and  as  seller.  And  mere 
size  may  prevent  the  coming  of  a  competition  that 
would  be  healtliy.  But  the  best  course  is  to 
accept  the  natural  development  from  competition 
to  amalgamation,  and  to  meet  the  evUs  by  de- 
veloping regulation,  from  whicli,  indeed,  monopoly 
was  never  made  exempt.  Co-operation  is  always 
the  final  word.  Competition  is  only  a  means,  and 
a  better  means  the  less  it  is  a  jostle,  and  the  more 
it  is  a  directed  course,  where  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
struggle. 

Unlike  the  concentration  of  capital,  the  concen- 
tration of  labour  easily  becomes  prejudicial  to  pro- 
duction. To  over-time,  piece-woiT<,  all  speeding-up 
and  labour-saving,  there  is  opposition ;  and  no 
measures  are  taken,  as  by  the  old  gilds,  to  prevent 
fraud  and  incompetence.  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  division  of  function,  and  nothing 
to  condemn.  But,  again,  it  is  a  competition  that 
has  broken  away  from  co-operation.  The  hostile 
relation  of  master  and  man  is  thought  to  be  not 
incidental,  but  inevitable  and  permanent.  The 
men  see  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  management 
to  use  as  little  labour  as  possible,  and  they  think 
that  the  owners  are  an  incubus,  and  dividends  a 
tax  on  their  wages.  As  well,  therefore,  try  to 
instruct  a  nation  at  war  in  the  arts  of  peace  as 
point  to  the  injury  they  do  and  the  loss  they  suffer; 
they  think  the  injury  to  be  deserved,  and  the 
loss  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  their  class.  To  many  of 
tliem  the  crimes  of  syndicalism  are  no  more 
criminal  than  machine-breaking  was  at  an  older 
day.  There  are  several  things  that  keep  the  war 
civilized  ;  but  the  main  consideration  is  failure  or 
success ;  and  in  either  event  the  damage  to  the 
oppressor  is  always  a  pleasure.  In  times  of  peace 
a  union  is  always  preparing  for  war  ;  men  who  are 
not  members  are  denied  the  right  to  work  ;  and 
others  of  the  old  natural  rights  and  duties  are 
made  subordinate.  It  has  been  futile  to  insist  on 
them,  for  an  unnatural  system  is  thought  to  make 
right  wrong. 

The  contentions  against  the  system  are  often 
ignorant,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  honestly  urged ; 
and  so,  as  in  the  days  of  slavery,  it  is  the  system 
itself  that  holds  the  centre  in  an  ethical  view  of 
industrial  life.  It  is  a  late  system,  and  the  forces 
within  it  have  always  prevented  it  from  resting 
where  it  is.  But  they  may  be  directed,  and  it  may 
grow,  in  either  of  two  ways  that  have  a  very 
different  moral  value.  The  root  of  the  system, 
and  the  directions  in  which  it  grows,  may  best  be 
seen  from  its  origin,  and  as  a  stage  in  the  history 


of  industry.  The  older  forms  are  never  quite 
superseded,  and  they  may  all  be  seen  today. 

In  the  earliest  system  the  family  was  an  in- 
dustrial unit  supplying  nearly  all  its  wants ;  there 
was  a  division  of  labour  according  to  sex  and 
capacity  ;  with  slaves  and  otticials  the  unit  grew 
large,  but  kept  its  unity  even  when  the  slaves 
were  hired  out,  or  were  employed  in  producing  for 
a  market.  When  a  family  became  too  large  for 
its  land,  it  was  natural  for  some  members  to  learn 
skill  in  a  trade,  and  to  confine  their  labour  to  it, 
working  for  other  families,  often  living  with  them 
till  the  job  was  finished,  or  having  the  work 
brought  to  their  forge,  oven,  or  loom.  Thus  came 
the  formation  of  artisan  families  ;  and  tools,  skill, 
and  custom  passed  down  like  the  land.  So  far  the 
payment  is  almost  all  for  labour.  At  a  later  stage, 
when  the  workman  began  to  keep  a  stock  of  raw 
materials,  his  profit  included  interest  as  well  as 
wages ;  and  he  had  apprentices  and  hired  labour. 
The  first  great  split  in  the  industrial  system  was 
complete — the  separation  of  the  workman  from  the 
soil.  Industrial  capital  increased,  but  there  was 
not  yet  capitalism,  for  the  owner  took  little  risk 
of  producing  on  the  chance  of  a  market ;  the 
customer  Avas  still  the  employer.  Capitalism 
came  when  the  risk  was  definitely  undertaken. 
The  entrepreneur  was  sometimes  the  manufacturer, 
oftener  the  merchant ;  but  the  work  of  those  two 
— the  work  of  making,  moving,  and  selling  the 
product — can  be  distinguished  from  the  more  in- 
visible work  of  ordering  it  and  finding  a  market. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  entrepreneur  or  business 
man.  In  the  art.  Distribution  it  is  explained 
how  the  business  man  is  the  pivot  of  the  system, 
guarantees  to  all  the  other  agents  of  production 
their  share  in  the  price,  and  pays  himself  from  the 
residue. 

Thus  the  second  great  separation  of  labour  from 
the  other  agents  was  the  separation  from  capital. 
It  is  often  held  that  both  separations  were  by  dis- 
possession, and  that  they  were  an  evil.  But  no 
one  looks  for  peace  by  undoing  either — by  replac- 
ing men  on  the  land,  or  by  giving  them  the  capital 
that  employs  them,  that  each  may  employ  himself. 
Nothing  would  give  greater  stability  than  for 
workmen  to  be  shareholders  in  the  enterprise  that 
employs  them,  or  in  others ;  and  it  would  be  the 
best  kind  of  revolution  if  unions  tried  to  establish 
themselves  in  business.  But  the  great  majority  of 
owners  must  always  lend  their  capital  instead  of 
using  it  themselves.  And,  if  we  look  from  the 
owner  to  the  real  user,  we  find  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  him,  the  acting  capitalist,  and  not  on  the 
capital.  Just  so  it  is  on  the  sculptor  and  the 
inventor,  though  nature  does  all  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  invention,  and  though  the  statue  is 
all  in  the  marble. 

The  process  of  production  has  become  more  and 
more  roundabout ;  an  ever  greater  distance  has 
separated  producer  from  consumer.  The  work- 
man is  bewildered  by  the  number  of  intervening 
agencies  ;  and  to  his  divorce  from  land  and  capital 
he  adds,  for  a  general  source  of  inequity,  that  the 
system  allows  many  parasites  to  live  on  his  pro- 
duct. He  has  been  taught  that  the  real  value  of  a 
product  comes  from  the  labour  spent  on  it,  and  he 
sees  that,  besides  rent  and  interest — the  extortions 
of  the  idle  ownership  of  land  and  capital — money 
and  middlemen  lay  hold  on  his  work,  and  make  a 
better  living  out  of  it  than  he  does.  He  does  not 
see  that  the  production  of  a  commodity  is  not 
complete — its  value  is  not  produced — till  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  If  advertising,  drum- 
ming, and  commissions  do  not  help  to  sell  it,  they 
will  not  be  emploj'ed.  Useless  measures  of  com- 
merce are  no  more  secure  than  labour  that  is  made 
useless  by  a  machine.     It  is  through  economy  in 
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marketin",  no  less  than  in  manufacturing,  that 
larc-e  capital  has  its  advantage.  Everything  use- 
lesTand  predatory  tends  to  be  expelled  ;  for  every- 
thins  must  be  demanded  by  an  employer,  u  H  is 
to  gSt  its  price ;  and,  provided  there  is  publicity 
and  knowledge  enough,  he  pays  no  more  for  it 
than  he  must.  It  is  natural  for  those  whom  he 
employs  to  think  his  profit  an  extortion  from 
them,"  and  that  'what  is  somewhere  gotten  is 
somewhere  lost.'  But  the  profit  of  an  enterprise 
is  like  the  royalty  from  an  invenUon,  which  gives 
more  than  it  gets.  Interest  is  ditterent ;  it  is  hke 
the  royalty  paid  for  mere  ownership  and  simply  a 
burden.  VT.  Smart  thought  that  '  the  community 
gets  its  employing  done  for  it  more  cheaply  than 
it  t'ets  any  other  service'  {Distribution,  of  Income  , 
London,  1912,  p.  159  f.). 

If  a  system  of  production  were  more  moial  and 
progressive  the   more   it    crushed    incompetence 
Lain  the  present  system  could  well  defend  itself. 
Its  path  of  progress  is  by  curtailing  cost,  and 
employers  are  driven  on  it  by  the  competition  of 
one  with  another,  or  with  the  consumer,  who  is 
the  final  employer.     It  is  a  precarious  position  for 
a  working  man,  and  the  thing  that  really  threatens 
the  life  of  the  system.     He  cannot  but  want  to  be 
a  civil  servant,  and  have  his  future  a  charge  on 
the  community  instead  of  at  the  necessity  or  t  le 
mercy  of    competing   employers.      He  is  in   the 
majority  ;  and,  however  little  we  like  it  that  the 
lives  of  men  should  centre  on  his  livelihood,  he 
has  been  given  the  power  to  bring  that  about. 
Wages-boards  and  couits  of  arbitration  are  useful, 
but  they  add  evils  of  their  own  ;  animosity  remains 
and  preparation  for  war.     To  co-partnership  and 
of  ten  to  co-operation  iq.v.)  the  war-spint  is  actively 
liostile.     The  moral  situation  on  the  other  side  is 
no  better ;  there  it  is  thought  that  socialism  must 
come,  but  that  everything  should  be  done  to  resist 
and  postpone  it.     And  both  sides  think  that  tliej' 
are  acting  in  the  highest  human  interest,  and  that 
this  consists  in  giving  the  freest  scope  that  can  be 
given  to  our  spirit. 

It  is  something  that  they  make  the  same  appeal, 
for  so  far  the  dispute  becomes  a  question  of  means. 
The  question  breaks  into  two,  one  about  the  best 
management  of  the  forces  of  production,  the  other 
about  their  ownership.     The  l)est  management  of 
an    enterprise    is    from    within;    the    bane    that 
weakens  a  public  enterprise  is  interference  from 
without.     Democracy  has  kept  some  of  its  self- 
denying  ordinances  fairly  well,  but  it  is  far  easier 
to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  bench  or  the 
navy,  where  there  are  no  profits  and  the  voters  arc 
few   than  with  the  conduct  of  a  railway,  and  with 
industries  that  are  less  subject  to  mechanical  re- 
gulation.    If  there  were  as  little  interference  as 
that  of  the  shareholders  in  a  going  concern,  and  if 
the  same  price  were  paid  for  ability,  the  eihciency 
and  even  the  enterprise  might  be  as  great.    Assuin- 
iog  the  best  in  regard  to  management,  would  it  be 
well  to  pool  the  slocks  of  every  enterprise,  and  pay 
the  owners  a  uniform  rate  of  interest?     Ihis  is 
wliat  socialism  recommends,  because  it  assumes 
that   there  must    be  an   annual  surplus  for   the 
ordinary  shareholder,  the  taxpayer. 

A  rapid  change  to  such  a  system  would  intensity 
the  moral  <  haos  of  the  present ;  if  it  has  any  chance 
of  working  well,  it  must  come  gradually  and 
through  a  long  apprenUcoahip  in  the  ioint-stock 
gyiileni.  And  then,  no  doubt,  the  single  amalgii 
mnlion  of  socialisni  would  lose  its  attraction.  Hut 
the  demand  for  it  will  persist  in  cmliittering  the 
present,  relations  of  owners  luid  wdrluiicn  nnlc.sH 
the  number  of  owners  is  greatly  iii(  iciiscd.  The 
best  wny  to  retain  the  freedom  and  elliciency  of 
the  present  MyHteiri  is  by  «urh  increase.  It  i«  a 
form  of  n. Dpi-ration  like  that  of  the  co-operative 


distributing  socieries,  and,  like  them,  would  be  far 
more  ettective  than  copartnership  and  the  co- 
operative ownership  by  workmen  in  the  same 
enterprise  ;  and  it  would  give  these  a  fairer  f^eld 
If  the  thing  were  easy,  it  would  have  come  long 
aco  :  but  it  was  never  less  difficult  than  now  ;  and 
it°could  be  made  easier.  It  would  otter  a  stronger 
impulse  to  thrift  than  the  fear  of  a  rainy  day  has 
proved.  The  forecast  of  such  a  development  is  at 
feast  as  historical  as  that  of  a  single  amalgamation, 
wliich  is  the  hope  and  the  fear  now  confounding 
every  etlbrt  at  amelioration  ;  but  it  will  not  come 
of  its  own  accord. 


L    Its   U*VIl    <*vv,»Jn.i. 

Literature.— The  general  text-books  on  economies  aUdevote 
a  mlin  division  to  production,  and  P.  H.  Gastberg,  P,od.«- 
lion,  London,  1907,  "^hows  that  nearly  the  whole  ^ut  ect  "  ay 
be  s^en  from  this  point  of  view.  Jhe  earlier  books  deatmam^ 
with  the  three  agents  of  production,  the  later  »>th  »J'' 
organization.  This  is  naturally  approached  throuj^i  to^^ry^ 
and  C.  Gide,  PoUlical  Jicoiwmy,  tr.  C.  H.  Jl.  Arch  bald.  New 
York  1914,  well  illustrates  the  closing  of  the  old  division 
bel^-ien  drfuctive  and  historical  economics.  The  history  of 
prSScSon  from  the  point  of  view  of  "•'Ban^Mion  can  be  read 
in  C  Biicher,  InduMrial  Ei'olutwn.  tr.  h.  M.  Wickett,  ^e» 
York  l'.W7,  and  can  best  be  studied  ui  the  increasing  Uterature 
of  economic  history  which  deals  '^t*'  particular  periods  and 
publishes  contemporary  records.  ,  B^"-;'  ,'^°"f^°°'„  "^ 
Economic  Annals  of  the  ^•[^'teenth  Unliiry  \m-W  ^ 
W  Smart,  London,  1910,  and  English  Econonuc  History,  SeUtl 
B^™°,«.ts,  compiled  and  ed.  A.  E.  B'»"d^  P-^iVn-P^^TV 
R.  H.  Tawney,  do.  19H.  W.  MITCHELL. 

PROFANITY.— 1.   Meaning  and  use  of  the 
term.— In  popular  usage  the  term  '  profanity    is 
frequently  limited  to  a  verbal  reference  and  identi- 
fied with  '  profane  swearing.'     It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  say  that  such  a  limitation  cannot  be 
justified  by  historical  and  etymological  investiga- 
tion.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  unhtting  and 
frivolous  use  of  certain  verbal  symbols  has  been 
almost  universally  included  in  the  class  of  practices 
condemned  as  profane.     The  names  of  the  gods  in 
primitive  religions  and  the  name  of  the  one  Cod  in 
more  advanced  religions  have  been  considered  as 
too  sacred  to  be  ordinarily  employed,  and  even  tlie 
sacred  usage  has  been  restricted  to  certain  privileged 
persons.     '  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
I  ord  thy  God  in  vain '  is  one  of  tlie  commandments, 
and  the  OT   writers  constantly  warn  the  people 
a>'ainst   'profaning  the  holy  name     of   Jaliweh. 
Sacre.1  formul.-ii  have  been,  in  all  religions   rigor- 
ously safeguarded,  and  the  employment  of  them 
bv  other  tlian  authorized   persons  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  has  been  regarded  as  constituting 
the  sin   of    profanity.     It  is  true  also   that,   by 
investigating  those  prohibitions  having  a  verbal 
reference,  we  may  approach  an  understanding  ot 
the  ideas  underlying  the  disapproval  of  the  profane. 
The  words  which  must  not  be  carelessly  used  refer 
to  a  worid  which  is  separated  by  a  wide  and  deep 
Kulf  from  the  world  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  fact 
that  verbal  foriinihe  are  of  a  somewhat  artificial 
oriL'in  indicates  that  the  separation  is  to  be  main- 
tained not  so  inucli  by  a  recognition  of  rational 
distinction  between  the  two  worlds  or  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  sacre.1  as 
by  elaborated  and  external  regulations.     Yet,  not- 
withstandingall  this,  the  term  'profauity   includes 
far  more  than  mere  indiHerence  to  the  distinction 
in  verbal  matters,  and  the  wider  moaning  must  l>e 
clearly  keiit  in  view.  .,    t  „„ 

The  etyiiicdo^'y  of  the  word  'profane' (lit.  'before 
or  in  front  <if  the  shrine')  may  give  us  a  certain 
amount  of  guidance  because  of  its  spatial  sugges- 
tiveness.  There  immediately  arises  in  our  iimids 
the  idea  of  a  walled  or  fenccil  en<loHure  witliin 
which  only  peculiarly  precious  objects  an.l  specially 
privileged"  iicrsons  miiy  remain,  ami  outside  of 
whi.li  there  is  a  w.irld  of  ngoioiisly  .excluded 
perwrns  and  things  having  lesser  assigne.l  worth 
1 1, an  llioso  within.  The  same  kind  ol  suggestion 
comes   to  us  from   a  consideration   of   the  (jreek 
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words,  /3^/37)\os  and  jSe^rjXiu,  wliich  are  used  to 
indicate  profanity  in  the  NT,  and  which  introduce 
the  idea  of  '  threshold '  — a  threshold  strictly 
guarded,  which  should  not  he  crossed,  but  yet 
which  is  crossed  by  those  to  whom  the  epithet 
'  profane '  applies.  Such  persons  properly  belong 
to  the  world  outside  the  sacred  edilice,  but  they 
illegitimately  enter  in. 

2.  The  idea  of  artificiality. — As  we  consider  these 
spatial  implications,  we  arrive,  first  of  all,  at  the 
idea  of  artificiality.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
why  one  particular  place  should  be  more  sacred 
than  anotlier.  If  the  temple  had  been  founded 
a  few  yards  away  from  its  actual  position,  the 
ground  which  is  now  profane  would  have  been 
rendered  sacred,  and  that  which  is  now  sacred 
would  have  retained  its  common  or  profane  char- 
acter. In  primitive  religions  the  location  of  the 
sacred  and,  contrariwise,  of  the  profane  depends 
very  frequently  upon  chance.  The  importation  of 
reason  for  the  distinction  comes  entirely  from  the 
outside.  We  are  thus  not  surprised  to  find  that, 
e.g.,  in  certain  Australian  religions  the  totemic 
animal  or  thing  which  is  worshipped  has  no  in- 
trinsic value  entitling  it  to  special  reverence. 
Profanity  lies  in  a  failure  to  recognize  an  imposed 
rather  than  an  actual  value.  The  sacred  object 
has  not  such  a  position  in  a  universal  scheme  as 
will  entitle  it  to  permanent  reverence.  It  has  not 
within  itself  a  power  of  protection  sufficient  to 
guard  its  sacredness.  It  follows,  more  generally, 
that  the  religions  which  most  commonly  avail 
themselves  of  the  distinction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profane  are  not  those  which  liave  attained 
to  the  highest  level  of  security.  They  are  still  at 
the  stage  of  struggle.  Their  gods  have  still  to 
compete  with  the  gods  of  other  tribes,  and  the 
people  who  worship  the  particular  gods,  and  who 
thus  acquire  something  of  their  sacredness,  have 
to  be  preserved  by  external  means  from  the  infil- 
tration and  pollution  of  other  tribes.  Even  in  the 
OT  the  disapproval  of  profanity  is  closely  connected 
with  the  giving  of  worship  to  other  gods,  as,  e.g., 
participation  in  the  rites  of  Molech  (cf.  Lv  2W). 
The  house  of  Israel  is  profaned  among  the  heathen 
because  the  people  have  disregarded  the  restrictions 
upon  which  tlie  exclusiveness  of  the  nation  depended 
(cf.  Ezk  36-"-  ^).  The  stage  has  not  yet  been 
reached  at  which  it  is  recognized  that  all  people 
may  be  sacred,  and  that  there  are  no  other  gods 
who  can  come  into  rivalry  with  the  God  of  Israel. 
It  is  therefore  easily  intelligible  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  is  based 
originally,  for  the  most  part,  upon  definite  injunc- 
tion and  prohibition.  The  religion  or  the  body  of 
sacred  things  has  to  be  zealously  guarded  bj'  law, 
and  the  profane  person  is  the  man  who  transgresses 
the  law  protecting  the  sacred  ideas  and  rites.  Of 
course,  in  the  more  advanced  religions  these  ideas 
and  rites  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  intrinsic  value, 
but  within  the  region  of  thought,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  sacred  and  profane  is  most  in- 
tensely regarded,  such  value  either  has  not  yet  been 
recognized  or  has  been  forgotten,  and  we  may  use 
the  word  '  artificiality  '  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  this  dependence  of  the  distinction  upon  external 
support. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  arti- 
ficiality are  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the 
verbal  formulae,  prescriptive  of  rite  or  expressive 
of  doctrine,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  connexion  between  the  sacred  character  which 
they  now  possess  and  their  inherent  meaning  is 
exceedingly  weak,  and  it  is  just  where  this  mean- 
ing is  most  completely  overlooked  or  forgotten 
that  the  disapproval  of  an  unauthorized  use  of  the 
formulae  is  most  intense.  The  more  elaborate  a 
system  of  ceremonies  is,  and  the  more  clearly  it 


bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  artificiality,  the  more 
numerous  are  the  injunctions  against  profanity. 
The  more  complex  the  rite,  the  stricter  is  the 
priestly  monopoly  regarding  it.  The  danger  of 
profanity  seems  to  be  regarded  as  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  intelligibility  possessed  by 
that  which  is  liable  to  desecration. 

Among  the  Australian  tribes  it  is  an  act  of  profanity  to  speak 
tile  names  of  some  of  tlie  totems,  and  even  the  men  of  certain 
tribes  have  a  sacred  name  besides  tlicir  ordinary  name  which 
must  not  be  made  Itiiown  to  women  and  children,  and  must  not 
be  used  in  every-day  life.  In  Vedic  times  in  India  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  'secret  names '  of  the  gods,  and  these  names  were  so 
sacred  that  it  would  have  been  considered  profanity  to  reveal 
them  to  the  vulvar.  In  tlie  same  land  also,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  considered  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  wife  to  utter  the 
name  of  her  husband,  and  ceremonies  of  initiation  are  accom- 
panied by  the  giving  of  a  sacred  formula,  or  mantra,  which  has 
value  rather  as  given  by  the  priest  than  as  understood  by  the 
initiate,  and  which  the  initiate  is  forbidden  to  reveal  to  others 
if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  sin  of  profanation  of  sacred  things. 

3.  The  idea  of  separation.— Another  idea,  related 
to  the  foregoing  and  also  suggested  by  the  spatial 
etymology  of  the  word  '  profane,'  is  that  of  absolute, 
abrupt,  and  rigorous  separation  between  the  sacred 
and  the  profane.  The  sacred  enclosure  is  definitely 
separated  by  wall  or  some  other  effective  protection 
from  the  profane  world,  and  access  from  the  one 
world  to  the  other  is  only  through  a  rigorously- 
guarded  portal.  The  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  two  worlds  is  their  heterogeneity.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  ideas  of  artificiality  and 
separateness  is  obvious.  It  is  the  fortresses  with- 
out natural  strength  that  require  the  broadest 
and  deepest  moats.  Risks  of  contact  between  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 
and  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  profane. 

(a)  Place. — An  exceedingly  large  class  of  prohibi- 
tions against  the  profane  have  reference  to  separate- 
ness of  place.  In  many  of  the  primitive  religions 
we  find  emphasis  upon  the  profanity  of  entering 
the  place  where  the  sacred  emblems  of  totem - 
worship  are  depo.sited,  and  all  ordinary  work 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  is  forbidden.  We 
find  the  same  attitude  also  in  connexion  with 
OT  worship.  Ezekiel,  e.g.,  prescribes  elaborate 
measurements  in  order  '  to  make  a  separation 
between  the  sanctuary  and  the  profane  place ' 
(42-"),  and  by  the  same  prophet  a  certain  portion 
of  the  city  land  is  called  '  profane  '  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  portion  assigned  to  priests  and  Levites. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  brought  against  St. 
Paul  by  later  Jewish  orthodoxy  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  had  profaned  the  Temple  by  bringing 
into  it  men  of  an  alien  or  unprivileged  race. 

(b)  Time. — Very  commonly  also  profanity  is  held 
to  consist  in  disregard  of  a  strict  division  of  time. 
The  ordinary  world  is  so  separate  from  the  sacred 
that  the  occupations  of  the  former  have  to  be 
altogether  given  up  when  the  latter  is  entered. 
The  time  which  is  assigned  to  the  sacred  must  be 
characterized  by  rest  from  the  regular  forms  of 
labour.  If  at  such  a  time  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  at  all,  this  work  must  have  an  essentially 
religious  cliaracter  and  be  freed  from  connexion 
Avith  utilitarian  considerations.  If  it  bears  any 
resemblance  to  ordinary  work,  it  can  be  redeemed 
from  profanity  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  performed 
by  privileged  persons.  In  Mt  12°  the  priests  are 
said  to  be  without  blame  wlien  they  profane 
the  Temple,  because,  though  performing  on  the 
Sabbath  actions  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  life, 
they  are  yet  absolved  by  reason  of  their  sacred 
office  from  the  sin  of  Sabbath  desecration.  This 
failure  to  observe  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  other  special  times  and  seasons  is,  in  the 
Jewish  religion  generally,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
grounds  for  the  accusation  of  profanity  (cf. 
Neb  13"'-,  Ezk  22*  23^). 

(c)  Tabu. — An  intense  desire  to  keep  the  profane 
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at  a  distance  is  clearly  seen  in  connexion  with 
tabu  ig.v.)  and  tlie  religions  in  which  this  concep- 
tion is  important.  The  word  connotes  exclusive- 
ness  (being  derived  from  a  root  to,  '  mark,'  and 
pu,  an  adverb  of  intensity).  It  is  opposed  to  twa, 
the  general  or  the  common.  It  is  from  this  idea  of 
tabu  that  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane arises  in  many  communities,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  distinction  owes  much  to  the  awe  which  the 
tabu  inspires.  Profanity  is  a  grievous  sin  and  at 
the  same  time  more  frequently  possible  where  the 
transition  from  the  ordinary  world  to  the  profane 
is  made  as  difficult  as  possible.  The  constant 
demand  is  that  all  actions  and  interests  belonging 
to  the  ordinary  world  must  be  left  behind  by  the 
would-be  initiate.  Literal  contact  is  of  course 
forbidden,  and  the  prohibition  extends  to  the 
contact  involved  in  the  taking  of  food.  The  food 
of  the  profane  must  not  be  eaten  by  the  initiated, 
and,  contrariwise,  the  food  of  the  priests  must  not 
be  eaten  by  the  profane.  The  latter  must  not 
even  have  the  degree  of  contact  which  is  implied  in 
the  sight  of  the  sacred  objects.  In  some  communi- 
ties certain  instruments  of  worship  are  profaned 
if,  e.g.,  women  catch  the  faintestglimp.se  of  them. 
The  wliole  idea  of  asceticism  has  originally  a  very 
close  connexion  with  this  idea  of  absolute  separa- 
tion. Everywhere  also  elaborate  ritual  is  accom- 
panied by  the  most  zealous  care  for  the  separation 
of  the  priestly  class  fi'om  the  ordinary  community. 
Many  of  the  uses  of  the  word  '  profane '  in  the  OT 
have  reference  to  this  withdrawal.  The  priests 
are  to  symbolize  their  separateness  by  changes  of 
garments  '  when  they  enter  into  the  inner  court.' 
They  are  to  avoid  ordinary  food  and  the  ordinary 
forms  of  family  relationship,  and  in  many  other 
ways  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  people  '  the 
difference  between  the  holy  and  profane'  (cf-  Ezk 
4417-25)  'j')jg  erring  priests  are  tliose  who  have 
themselves  '  put  no  diH'erence  '  (22*'). 

4.  Profanation  of  sacred  doctrine. — The  danger 
of  profanity  also  attaches  itself  to  an  incautious 
use  of  the  body  of  sacred  doctrine.  This  is  often 
regarded  as  the  e.xclusive  property  of  certain  privi- 
leged classes.  The  ancient  sacred  scriptures  of 
India,  e.g.,  are  profaned  if  they  are  read  or  taught 
to  people  outside  the  prescribed  classes.  In 
various  parts  of  the  literature  terrible  penalties 
are  announced  for  those  who  venture  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vedas  to  a  Sudra. 

'  The  ears  of  the  Surlra  who  hears  the  Veda  are  to  be  (lUerl 
with  molten  lead  and  lac'  (SaIlkarachar^-a,  Comnientarv  un 
VeddnlaSutroi,  I.  iii.  38  [SIIE  xxxiv.  iSn]),  ond,  il  lie  ^are» 
pronounce  them,  *  his  tongue  is  to  be  slit.' 

Occasionally  the  idea  is  that  the  sacred  doctrine 
is  also  to  he  kept  strictly  separate  from  other 
truths  or  opinions  which  are  of  lesser  value.  To 
mingle  sacred  and  other  knowledge  is  in  itself  pro- 
fanity. I'erhaps  tliere  is  a  lingering  trace  of  this 
idea  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  profane'  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timotliy.  Timotliy  is  urged  to  '  refuse 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables'  and  to  avoid 
'profane  and  vain  liaMiUnps,  and  opjiositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called  '  (1  Ti  4'  6").  The  idea  of 
a  strict  line  of  demarcation  certainly  persists  in 
the  iiicdiieval  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane 
learn  in;,'. 

5.  Reasons  for  distinction  between  sacred  and 
profane. — .So  far  we  have  been  cimteiit  with  notic- 
ing the  character  and  the  breadth  of  the  distincliim 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  If  we  go  farther 
and  a«k  for  reasons  for  the  distinction — reasons 
which  Ho  deeper  than  mere  artifice— we  shall  find 
these  partly  in  belief  in  a  divine  revelation  an<l 
partly  in  tradition  and  the  social  cuHtom  and 
iiressiire  enslirified  in  such  tradition.  Though  we 
IiHvc  eniiihasizcd  the  arlilicial  character  of  many 
of   the  (lefences  of  the  sa<:rod,  it  docs  not  follow 


that  these  may  not  have  previously  involved  a 
clearer  consciousness  of  the  inherent  value  of  Avhat 
is  regarded  as  sacred.  The  original  reason  for  the 
consecration  of  certain  experiences  and  disapproval 
of  unauthorized  incursions  into  the  sphere  which 
they  occupy  may  have  been  a  sense  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, even  though  that  reason  may  now  have 
been  forgotten.  'The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  may 
have,  in  later  times,  become  a  home  of  priestcraft, 
but  none  the  less  it  was  the  vision  of  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  that  gave  it  origin- 
ally a  sacred  character.  Even  in  religions  where  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  recognized  the  artificial 
character  of  the  interdictions  against  profanity  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  matter.  These  interdictions 
are  not  of  recent  growth  ;  thej'  enshrine  tradition, 
and  in  this  tradition  we  may  perceive  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  social  consciousness.  The  totem-animal 
is  protected  from  profanity  because  it  symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  the  clan  and  represents  a  social 
pressure  which  the  individual  recognizes  as  superior 
and  authoritative.  Among  men  more  religiously- 
minded  or  more  enlightened  this  law  of  the  com- 
munity is  regarded  as  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
profane  person  is  one  who  transgresses  the  ordin- 
ance of  God  and  deserves,  like  the  prince  of  Tyre, 
to  be  '  cast  as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God  ' 
(Ezk  28'*).  But  whether  the  divine  origin  of  the 
law  and  its  reference  to  an  all-comprehensive 
divine  community  be  recognized  or  not,  the  anti- 
social character  of  profanity  seems  to  be  an  unmis- 
takable reason  for  aisap])roval  of  it.  The  profane 
person  is  the  anti-social  person  wlio  refuses  to 
recognize  the  code  of  the  community,  and  therefore 
one  upon  whom  the  law  falls.  Esau  is  called  a 
'  profane  person '  seemingly  for  the  reason  that  he 
sold  his  birthright  or  despised  his  connexion  with 
the  community  (He  12"").  In  India  the  person 
who  has  broken  through  caste  regulations  becomes 
at  once  profane  and  a  source  of  pollution  for  those 
who  remain  within  the  caste.  The  anti-social  char- 
acterof  profanity  is  also  illustrated  by  tlie  frequency 
with  which  accusations  of  profanity  are  brought 
against  those  who  indulge  in  magical  practices. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  speak  of  profaning  a 
magical  rite  in  the  sense  of  domg  it  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed and  inell'ective  manner,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  magic  as  a  whole  is  itself  condemned  as 
profane  just  because  it  indicates  a  separatist  pro- 
cedure and  a  contravention  of  the  regularized  and 
socially  approved  wtirship  of  the  community. 
Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  magic  rites, 
which  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  religious 
rites,  should  be  regarded  with  such  horror  as 
profane  in  those  communities,  at  least,  where  a 
social  worship  has  been  firmly  established. 

6.  An  inadequate  differentiation.  —  We  have 
emphasized  certain  inadequacies  in  the  distinction 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  arising  from 
the  artiticial  and  abrupt  character  of  thedistinctior. 
Hut  this  must  not  Idind  us  to  the  elements  of 
enduring  value  associntod  with  these  conceptions. 
Among  |iiiinilive  peoples  the  idea  of  tiil>u  has 
often  l)een  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  communities  the  rigorous  |)rotection 
of  the  juiests  from  possible  profanation  may  in- 
dicate a  regard  for  iiersonal  purity  as  well  as 
for  privilege.  The  development  of  the  social 
consciousness  which  underlies  the  ahliorrencc 
of  profanity  has  Itrrn  an  ethical  asset,  and  the 
asceticism  by  which  the  helciogcncily  of  the 
sacred  ami  profane  worlds  may  he  tian.sci'ndeil  has 
often  been  a  lirslr  step  towards  personal  holiness. 

Yet  it  must  be  admittcil  that  the  distinction 
between  sacTcd  and  (irofane,  as  it  is  usually 
applied,  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  hnci  of 
tliovight.  It  still  hctiays  the  iloniinanre  of  merely 
spatial  categories ;  it  is  still  inlluenced  by  the  idea 
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that  the  divine  is  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its 
operation,  that  God  sets  a  seal  upon  certain 
persons,  places,  and  times,  relating  them  with 
special  closeness  to  Himself,  and  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  be  reckoned  as  common  and  pro- 
fane. We  must  transform  the  distinction  if  we 
are  to  retain  its  underlying  value.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  honour  as  sacred  the  whole  of  the 
world  which  God  has  made,  and  encouraged  to 
condemn  as  profane,  not  certain  specified  places, 
things,  or  persons,  but  the  spirit  of  t)ie  dweller, 
whether  in  the  temple  or  in   the  street,  whose 


vision  is  narrow  and  whose  aim  is  low,  who  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  way  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
lies  along  the  path  of  the  good  citizen,  and  that 
even  in  the  lonely  wilderness  he  may  find  '  the 
very  gateof  heaven.'     See,  further,  artt.  HOLINESS. 

LiTBRATDRB. — Cf.  E.  Durkheim,  Etementary  Forms  of  the 
Religious  Life,  En^.  tr.,  London,  1915;  EBr^^,  s.vt).  'Taboo,' 
'Totemism';  W.  S.  Urquhart,  The  l/panishads  and  Life, 
Calcutta,  1916;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Genetic  Theory  of  Reality,  ^ew 
York  and  London,  1916,  p.  132  ff. ;  V.  R.  Lennard,  Our  Ideals, 
London,  1913,  p.  39ff.  \\ .  S.  URQUHART. 

PROPERTY.— See  Wealth,  Inheritance. 
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PROPHECY  (American).— Among  both  the 
semi-civilized  and  the  savage  aboriginal  peoples  of 
the  American  continent  prophets  were  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  and  on  many  occasions  they 
have  moulded  the  destinies  of  tribes  and  nations. 
The  advent  of  the  white  man  in  America,  we  are 
informed  by  many  authorities,  was  heralded  by 
numerous  prophecies,  but  in  most  cases  the 
authentic  character  of  these  is  open  to  the  gravest 
doulit.  The  vision  of  Papantzin,  sister  of  Mocteu- 
zoma,  Tlatoani  of  Tenochtitlan  (Mexico),  is  a  case 
in  point.  This  princess,  it  is  said,  fell  into  a  death- 
like trance,  on  emerging  from  which  she  said  that 
she  had  been  led  by  a  spirit  through  a  field  littered 
with  dead  men's  bones  to  a  place  where  she  had 
seen  strange,  bearded,  white  men  approach  the 
coast  of  Mexico  in  large  vessels.  Another  pro- 
phecy appears  to  have  been  current  in  Mexico  in 
pre-Columbian  times, to  the  ettect  that  Quetzalcoatl 
(a  god  whose  worship  difi'ered  in  certain  of  its 
characteristics  from  that  of  the  other  native  cults, 
and  who  had  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Sun  and 
had  been  driven  from  Mexico  by  hostile  deities) 
would  one  day  return.  The  coming  of  Cortes  and 
his  comrades  was  regarded  by  the  Mexicans  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  title  of  Teule 
('godlike  being'),  conferred  by  them  upon  the 
Spaniards,  is  proof  that  the  tradition  really 
existed. 

Among  the  Maya  of  Central  America  prophecies 
were  delivered  by  the  priests  at  stated  intervals. 
Writings  which  profess  to  incorporate  some  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  books  of 
Chilan  Balam  (q.v.),  and  these  also  deal  with  the 
advent  of  Europeans.  There  are  not  wanting 
statements  to  the  effect  that  in  Incan  Peru  pro- 
phecies were  current  about  the  coming  of  white 
strangers,  but  the  events  alluded  to  in  at  least 
one  of  them  are  not  in  accordance  with  known 
facts. 

In  modern  times  numerous  prophets  have  arisen 
among  the  N.  American  Indians,  usually  in  periods 
of  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  In  1675  Pope, 
a  medicine-man  of  the  Tewa  (Pueblo  Indians)  near 
San  Juan,  New  Mexico,  was  charged  along  with 
others  with  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  He  preached 
the  doctrine  of  independence  from  Spanish  rule  and 
the  restoration  of  Indian  customs,  and  instituted 
a  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  drive  the  Spanish 
colonists  from  the  country.  Pop6,  along  with  his 
disciples,  Catiti,  Tupatii,  and  Jaca,  set  apart  13th 
Aug.  1680  as  the  day  of  massacre.  Extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  that  no  European 
should  learn  of  the  intended  revolt,  but  the  news 
leaked  out,  and  Pop6  had  perforce  to  strike  three 
days  before  the  time.  Four  hundred  Spaniards 
were  massacred  and  Santa  F6  was  besieged,  but  a 
successful  sortie  ended  in  the  rout  and  discomfi- 
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ture  of  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  were,  how- 
ever, forced  to  abandon  the  town  and  to  retreat  to 
EI  Paso.  Pop6  washed  with  a  native  preparation 
those  of  his  followers  who  had  been  baptized  into 
the  Christian  Church,  buined  the  churches,  and 
obliterated  every  remaining  mark  of  Cliristianity. 
But  his  rule  became  so  despotic  and  was  followed 
by  such  misfortunes  that  he  was  finally  deposed. 
He  was  re-elected,  however,  in  1688,  and  died  in 
1692. 

Tenskwatawa  ('open  door')  was  a  famous 
prophet  of  the  Shawnees  and  a  twin  brother  of 
Tecumseh.  An  ignorant  and  drunken  youth,  he 
was  one  day  engaged  in  lighting  his  pipe  when  he 
fell  back  in  a  state  of  trance.  His  friends,  believ- 
ing him  dead,  were  preparing  for  his  funeral  when 
he  revived  and  stated  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  spirit-world.  In  1805  he  assembled  his  tribes- 
men and  their  allies  at  Wapakonita,  now  in  Ohio, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  new 
revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life.  He  declared 
that,  whilst  in  the  spirit- world,  it  had  been  granted 
to  him  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  and  behold  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  followed  the  precepts  of 
the  Indian  god  and  the  punishments  of  such  as  had 
strayed  from  his  path.  He  vehemently  denounced 
witchcraft  and  medicine  practices,  the  drinking 
of  '  fire-water,'  the  intermarriage  of  Indian  women 
with  white  men,  the  wearing  of  European  clothing, 
and  all  White  customs  and  institutions.  If  these 
things  were  eschewed,  the  Master  would  receive 
the  Indians  into  favour  once  again.  He  further 
announced  that  he  had  been  granted  the  power  to 
cure  all  diseases. 

These  statements  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  people  of  his  tribe,  and  those  who  dealt  in 
witchcraft  were  boycotted.  From  time  to  time 
Tenskwatawa  announced  further  wonderful  revela- 
tions to  his  followers  from  his  abode  near  Green- 
ville, Ohio.  He  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  this 
greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  prophet.  His 
apostles  travelled  from  tribe  to  tribe  disseminating 
his  doctrines,  and  a  belief  arose  that  within  four 
years  all  those  who  did  not  credit  his  predictions 
would  be  overwhelmed  in  a  great  catastrophe. 
Shortly  before  the  war  of  1812  a  confederacy  was 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
Whites,  but  Harrison's  victory  near  Tippecanoe 
destroyed  both  the  faith  and  the  movement  con- 
nected with  it.  Tenskwatawa  received  a  pension 
from  the  British  Government.  Although  of  some- 
what forbidding  appearance  and  blind  of  an  eye, 
he  had  great  gifts  of  fervour  and  personal  magnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk,  the  prophet  of  the  Kickapoos,  received 
inspiration  from  the  career  of  Tenskwatawa.  In 
1819  the  Kickapoos  ceded  their  extensive  territory 
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in  Illinois  to  the  United  States,  and  were  assigned 
a  reservation  in  Missouri.  This  region,  however, 
was  occupied  by  the  unfriendlj'  Osages,  so  that  the 
Kickapoos  were  unable  to  lake  possession  of  it. 
Kanakuk  exhorted  his  people  not  to  abandon  their 
territory  and  preached  a  moral  code  which  forbade 
superstition,  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  internecine 
quaiTels,  promising  them  that,  if  they  recognized 
it  faithfully,  they  would  in  time  inherit  a  land  of 
plenty.  He  became  chief  of  that  remnant  of  them 
which  remained  in  Illinois.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  displaying  a  map  or  chart  of  the  true  path 
through  which  the  virtuous  must  proceed,  beset 
with  fire  and  water,  did  they  desire  to  attain  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,  and  he  furnished  his 
disciples  witli  prayer-sticks  engraved  with  holy 
symbols.  Ultimately  the  tribe  was  removed  to 
Kansas,  but  Kanakuk  remained  its  chief  until  his 
death  from  smallpox  in  1852. 

Tavibo  ('white  man'),  a  Paiute  chief  and 
medicine-man,  when  his  tribe  was  forced  to  retreat 
before  the  Whites,  went  into  the  mountains  to 
receive  a  revelation,  and  prophesied  on  his  return 
that  the  earth  would  swallow  tlie  Whites  and  that 
their  possessions  would  be  given  to  the  Indians. 
But  his  followers  were  unable  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  an  earthquake  that  would  discriminate 
between  the  Red  Man  and  his  enemies.  He  tliere- 
fore  sought  a  second  vision,  which  revealed  to  him 
that,  although  the  Indians  would  be  engulfed  along 
with  the  Whites,  they  would  rise  again  and  would 
enjoy  for  ever  an  abundance  of  game  and  provisions. 
Followers  flocked  around  him  and,  when  they 
became  sceptical,  he  had  a  further  revelation, 
which  told  nim  that  only  those  who  believed  in 
his  propliecies  would  be  resurrected.  He  died  in 
Nevada  about  1870. 

Wovoka,  the  son  of  Tavibo,  was  responsible  for 
the  '  Ghost-dance'  religion  and  prophecies,  perliaps 
the  most  Lm])ortant  from  a  political  point  of  view 
in  the  historj'  of  the  relations  of  the  Whites  and 
Indians.  This  creed  he  nurtured  among  the 
Paviotso  of  Nevada  about  1888.  It  spread  rapidly 
until  it  embraced  all  the  tribes  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Rockies  and  even  beyond  them.  Wovoka 
(who  was  known  to  the  Wliites  as  Jack  Wilson), 
like  other  native  propliets,  declared  that  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  spirit-world,  wliere  he  had 
received  a  revelation  from  the  god  of  the  Indians 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
inheritance  and  united  with  their  departed  friends. 
They  were  to  prepare  for  this  event  by  practising 
song-anddance  ceremonies  given  them  by  the 
pro]ihet.  During  the.se  dances  many  of  the  Indians 
fell  into  a  condition  of  hy])notic  trance,  and  intense 
excitement  usually  prevailed.  The  movement  led 
to  an  outbreak  in  tlie  winter  of  1890-91.  It  has 
now  degenerated  into  a  mere  social  function. 

Smohaila  was  the  originator  of  a  religion  current 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  ('olumhian  River 
and  the  adjacent  region.  TMie  name  (Slnnoi|ula) 
means  '  preacher,'  and  was  conferred  upon  him 
after  he  had  attained  celebrity.  In  his  boyhood 
(he  wa-s  Inirn  about  ISl.")  or  1820)  ho  frequented  a 
Roman  Catholic  miasion,  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  derived  certain  of  bis  religious  ideas.  Regin- 
ning  to  |)reaoh  alnrnt  1850,  he  quarrelled  with  a 
rival  chief,  left  his  tribe,  and  wandered  south  as 
far  (US  Mexico.  On  returning,  he  declared  that  he 
hail  visited  the  Kj)irit  world,  whence  he  had  been 
dent  back  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  Inilians. 
The  Hulislanco  of  this  was  that  they  must  return  to 
their  aboriginal  modi-  of  life  and  eschew  the  Whites, 
their  teacliingK,  and  their  customs.  Smohaila 
found  many  adhiTcnts,  and  the  sect  which  he  in- 
stituted, known  nn  •  The  Dreamers,'  and  possessing 
an  elaborate  ci-renionial,  has  iimintaincd  its  religi- 
ons organization. 


The  mysterious  sect  or  secret  society  known  in 
Central  America  as  Nag^ualists,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  numbered 
several  prophets  among  its  priests  and  adherents. 
Jacinto  Can-Ek,  who  led  a  Maya  revolt  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Yucatan,  in  1761,  prophesied  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.  Maria  Candelaria,  an 
Indian  girl,  headed  a  similar  and  previous  revolt, 
and  likewise  falsely  prophesied  the  Spanish  down- 
fall. 

See  also  Communion  with  Deitv  (American), 
g  s,  and  Secret  Societies  (American). 

LrrERATURE. — D.  G.  BrintOD,  Xaguaiism,  Philadelpbin, 
1S94 ;  L.  Spence,  'Magic  and  Sorcery  in  Ancient  Mexico,' 
Occitlt  Bevieii;  xxii.  [1915]  14&-152,  The  Myths  of  Mexu-o  and 
Peru,  London.  1913,  pp.  0-9;  J.  Mooney,  1/t  RBEW  [1896], 
p.  670  ff.  ;  J.  G.  Bourke.  9JiBBW  [1892],  p.  461  fl. 

Lewls  Spence. 

PROPHECY  (Christian).— I.  Primitive  form.— 
The  opening  of  the  Christian  era  was  signalized 
by  a  remarkable  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  this  was  accepted  by  all  believers 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Jl  2=*'-  (Ac  2"'-).  Moreover, 
our  Lord  Himself  had  seen  in  His  own  equipment 
and  ministry  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  (Is  61"-,  Lk  4"'-).  And  'to  the  people  he 
was  a  prophet,  strong  in  action  and  in  utterance ' 
(Lk  24ii>'-  ;  cf.  13s-  7'«,  Mt  13"  etc.).  Earlier  still 
John  the  Baptist  had  attracted  the  multitude  by 
the  declaration  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was 
at  hand  (Mk  1*).  And  Zacharias  and  Simeon, 
Elisabeth,  Mary,  Anna,  and  many  others  who 
were  '  looking  for  the  consolation  of  I.srael '  had 
borne  witness  a  generation  earlier  to  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  and  His  fuller  advent  as  heralding  a 
new  era  of  divine  grace  (Lk  P^-  2"*).  Further- 
more, the  whole  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature  of 
the  period  testifies  to  the  general  exiiectation  of 
the  dawning  of  '  the  last  days '  and  tlie  bestowal 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  (Ac  2"'-).  Tongues  were  loosened, 
and  the  impulse  to  prophesy  spread  like  wild-lire 
among  the  converts  to  the  new  faith.  This  was 
natural  and  indeed  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Believers  were  at  once  impelled  and  com- 
pelled to  account  for  to  themselves  and  to  explain 
to  others  the  things  that  were  happening  among 
them  and  what  was  about  to  come  to  pass.  For 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  had  dawned,  and  they  were 
all  eager  to  know  what  it  meant  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world.  Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
Israel,  they  sought  to  tra<'e  the  purposes  of  (iod, 
and  they  then  projected  them  into  the  future  in 
the  light  of  the  fresh  dis]iensation  of  grace.  This 
was  Christian  prophecy  in  its  primitive  form,  and 
the  apostles  were  its  first  exponents.  But  other 
voices  were  soon  heard  explaining  the  ways  of  God 
and  expounding  the  gosjjcl  of  salvation.  Steidicn 
arraigned  the  Jewish  leaders  for  resisting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  killing  the  propliets,  and  murdering  the 
Son  of  man  (Ac  7"'). 

2.  Spiritual  gifts  differentiated. — The  persecution 
which  followed  the  stoning  of  Stephen  scattered 
the  disciples  widely  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
those  who  Bought  to  interpret  'the  signs  of  the 
times.'  It  thus  came  about  that  each  little  com- 
munity of  believers  had  those  among  them  who 
■  spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utternncc '  luul 
were  accounted  as  prophets  of  the  l.oril.  Many 
were  no  d(mlit  often  overwrought  niui  dJHlraught 
and  promised  things  that  failed  of  fiiHilnicnt  ;  but 
the  fittest  survived  and  held  high  rank  among 
those  who  set  theniHelvcs  'to  minister  unto  the 
saints.'  The  freedom  that  prevailed  everywhere 
in  |iiiblic  nssembly  encdurnged  each  clisci)ile  to 
exercise  whatever  gift  the  Spirit,  had  Itcstowed 
upon  him  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  brotherhoud. 
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As  time  went  on,  these  gifts  became  distingnislied 
from  one  another  and  more  sharply  outlined  ( 1  Co 
1228'- ). 

It  is  St.  Paul  who  gives  us  the  first  clear  classifi- 
cation of  '  spiritual  gifts '  and  announces  that  they 
have  been  bestowed  for  the  common  good.  '  God 
has  set  people  within  the  Church,'  he  says,  '  to  be 
first  of  all  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  then  workers  of  miracles,  then  healers, 
helpers,  administrators  and  speakers  in  tongues  of 
various  kinds'  (1  Co  12-'8'-  ;  cf.  1'2"-,  1  Th  5^",  Ko 
12»-8,  Eph  2^  4'"-,  1  Ti  1'8  4",  2  Ti  1«).  And  yet 
these  gifts  were  not  bestowed  singly  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  others.  For  the  apostles 
prophesied,  taught,  governed,  and  exercised  their 
manifold  ministry.  And  tlie  prophets  also  taught 
and  sometimes  spoke  in  a  tongue,  wrought  miracles, 
and  healed.  But  the  individual  became  classified 
by  his  most  conspicuous  gift,  and  each  little  com- 
munity of  believers  looked  to  this  one  or  that  for 
the  performance  of  his  chosen  function.  Certain 
gifts,  however,  from  their  \'ery  nature,  were  un- 
stable and  intermittent — e.g.,  speaking  in  a  tongue, 
working  miracles,  healing,  and  even  prophesying. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  gifts  that  were 
naturally  stable  and  continuous — e.g.,  teaching, 
administering,  and  governing.  The  intermittent, 
unstable  gifts  were  liable  to  lapse  in  any  given 
community.  There  were  not  enougli  accredited 
prophets,  healers,  or  speakers  in  a  tongue  to  go 
round  ;  and,  where  genuine  inspiration  failed,  the 
pretender  often  came  to  the  front.  St.  Paul  found 
it  necessary  to  advise  restraint  and  moderation  in 
speaking  in  a  tongue  (1  Co  14-'-);  and  he  also 
warns  against  unrestrained  prophecy  :  '  Let  only 
two  or  three  prophets  speak,  while  the  rest  exercise 
their  judgment  upon  what  is  said.  Should  a  re- 
velation come  to  one  who  is  seated,  the  first  speaker 
must  be  quiet.  .  .  .  Prophets  can  control  their 
own  prophetic  spirits'  (1  Co  H'®'-)- 

3.  The  Church  and  '  false  prophets.' — The  free- 
dom of  the  early  years  gradually  came  under  the 
restraint  of  the  general  judgment  of  the  Christian 
communities  and  their  accredited  leaders.  The 
stable  continuous  functions  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
grew  in  influence  and  power.  The  apostles  them- 
selves saw  to  it  that  the  churches  were  supplied 
with  permanent  leaders,  such  as  presbyters  and 
deacons,  who  should  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
brotherhood  and  guard  the  purity  of  its  life  and 
teachings  (Ac  6"-  11"'-  14^3  IS^'-  '21'»'-,  1  Th  S""'-, 
Gal  22'-,  1  Co  143"-,  Eph  2=»,  Col  2'8,  1  Ti  l'^). 
They  were  careful,  however,  not  to  put  the  ban  on 
the  exercise  of  any  God-given  power  or  to  restrain 
any  genuine  effort  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  For  every  disciple  was  a  member  of  the 
'  body  of  Christ'  and  under  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  all  ;  to  his  own  Lord  he  stood  or 
fell.  And  yet  abuses  of  freedom  were  sure  to  arise, 
and  did  occur.  Not  all  saints  were  sanctified,  and 
impostors  and  pretenders  appeared 'here  and  there. 
The  apostles  began  to  recall  that  Jesus  had  warned 
them  against  false  prophets  (Mt  7'"-  24*'-).  And 
His  forecast  was  soon  fulfilled  (Ac  20^'-,  2  Th  22'-, 
Col  2^- 18,  1  Ti  V^<-,  2  Ti  2'«'-  3"-,  Rev  2=»  and  often, 
1  Jn  4").  The  appearance  of  these  false  prophets, 
pretending  superior  wisdom,  ere  long  created  dis- 
trust and  aroused  the  churches  and  their  leaders 
to  the  dangers  that  threatened  their  welfare.  But 
as  yet  there  was  no  recognized  '  form  of  discipline ' 
adequate  for  the  suppression  of  those  would-be 
spokesmen  and  pretentious  revealers  of  the  secret 
counsels  of  God.  There  were  no  specific  standards 
by  which  to  test  and  try  those  '  spirits.'  Standards, 
however,  were  sure  to  be  found,  and,  if  not  found, 
then  created,  by  the  churches  for  their  protection 
from  vagaries  in  doctrine  and  aberrations  in  life. 
The  apostles,  whether  in  common  councils  or  as 


individuals,  were  the  first  court  of  appeal.  They 
based  their  judgments  on  the  words  of  the  Lord 
and  the  mind  of  Christ.  Then  the  appointment  of 
bishops  (i.e.  elders  or  presbyters)  and  deacons 
supplied  the  place  of  an  apostle  when  he  was 
absent.  Letters  were  a  substitute  for  personal 
presence.  The  disappearance  of  the  apostles  and 
the  first  disciples  tended  to  leave  the  churches, 
now  widely  scattered,  open  to  the  invasion  of  pre- 
sumptuous claimants  to  leadership,  and  the  words 
of  the  Lord  were  not  often  specific  enough  to  meet 
the  case.  And  who  could  claim  to  have  the  '  mind 
of  Christ'? 

4.  Warnings  of  the  early  fathers. — The  rise  and 
development  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  was 
here  and  there  favoured  and  fostered  in  the  interests 
of  sound  doctrine  and  as  a  restraint  against  new- 
fangled notions,  foreign  to  the  faith.  Hernias, 
Pastor  (Mand.  xi.  and  xii.),  and  Ignatius  (Eph. 
vii.,  ix.,  and  xvi.,  Mag.  viii.,  Tral.  vi.,  Phil,  ii., 
iii.,  Smyr.  iv.,  vii.,  ad  Pol.  iii.)  are  full  of  warnings 
andadmonitionsagainst  false  prophetsand  teachers; 
and  Ignatius  especially  exhorts  to  obedience  of  the 
bishop.  This  was  his  hope  for  the  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine.  Clement  likewise  relies  upon  the 
bishops  (i.e.  presbyters)  for  the  preservation  of  the 
unity  and  purity  of  the  Church  (1  ad  Cor.  xlii.- 
xliv. ).  Prophecy,  however,  was  not  yet  suppressed, 
but  only  repressed  and  somewhat  regulated  by  the 
rising  officials  in  the  Churches.  The  Didache 
informs  us  that  prophecy  was  still  free  and  in  good 
repute  in  Syria  (or  Egypt),  although  often  counter- 
feited and  condemned  (xi.  7-12).  Its  days,  how- 
ever, were  numbered,  for  it  was  soon  to  share  the 
general  distrust  and  opposition  towards  all  extra- 
vagant claims  to  divine  wisdom.  The  Gnostics 
and  Marcion  had  prophets  as  well  as  the  churches, 
and  they  were  sometimes  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  (see  artt.  Gnosticism,  Marcionism). 
Then  the  rise  of  Montanism  (q.v.)  was  in  some 
respects  but  a  resurgence  of  prophetism.  It  was 
an  effort  to  revive  primitive  Christian  conditions 
where  each  believer  was  free  to  exercise  his  God- 
given  gift. 

5.  Disappearance  of  the  prophetic  office. — The 
churches  were  now  put  on  the  defensive  and  they 
soon  sought  to  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  apostolic  heritage.  Joint  action  in  councils 
was  the  most  effective  means  at  hand.  This 
brought  the  bishops  together  and  greatly  increased 
their  prestige  and  power.  The  appeal  to  the  words 
of  Christ  was  enlarged  to  include  an  ajjpeal  to 
the  teaching  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  use  of  the  OT  as  a  book  of  discipline  and 
standard  of  doctrine  grew  in  favour.  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets  had  suHiiced  for  Israel,  and  the 
Old  Covenant  needed  only  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  New  with  its  apostolic  guarantees.  Prophecy 
was  thus  placed  under  the  restraint  of  written 
records,  and  it  was  considered  more  important  to 
interpret  the  old  prophecies  than  to  utter  new 
ones.  All  the  unstable,  intermittent  spiritual  gifts 
shared  the  fate  of  the  prophetic.  Tongues,  miracles, 
healings  waned  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
they  were  all,  including  prophecy,  under  the  re- 
straint of  the  regular  officials  of  the  respective 
churches  and  subordinated  to  them.  Prophecy  as 
well  as  the  rest  was  not  denied  its  theoretic  claims, 
but  it  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  standards  of  discipline.  The 
pressing  primitive  need  of  interpreting  the  '  signs 
of  the  times,'  however,  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  Men  were  now  ti-ying  to  adjust  Christianity, 
to  its  place  in  the  world.  There  were  sporadic! 
efforts  to  reinstate  prophecy  as  a  special  function  \ 
in  the  life  of  the  Church,  but  it  had  served  its  day  f 
(Iren.  adv.  Hmr.  ii.  32;  Eus.  HE  v.  7).  Its  most 
important  and  essential  element  was  absorbed  by 
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the  teachers  and  preachers,  and  the  office  practi- 
cally disappeared. 

LlTEBLiTURB. — A.  HUeenfeld.  Die.  Gloseolaiie  in  der  alien 
Kirche,  Leipzisr,  1S5D ;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch,  '  Die  Prophetie  im 
apost.  UDd  nachapost.  Zeitalter,'  in  ZEWL  viii.  11SS7J  408 f.,  ix. 
[1888]  460  f. ;  A.  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  zicolf  Apostel ,  Leipzig, 
1SS4,  pp.  119-131.  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreit'ung  des  Christen- 
turns'^,  Leipzig,  1906,  i.  296fl.  ;  H.  Weinel,  Die  Wirhungen  des 
Geistes,  FreiburK,  1S99  ;  J.  Armitagre  Robinson,  s.r.  'Prophetic 
Literature.' in  EBi  iii.  3SS3ff. ;  E.  C.  Selwyn,  The  Christian 
Prophets,  London,  1900.  E.  K.  MITCHELL. 

PROPHECY  (Hebrew).— I.  Soothsaying^  and 
prophecy. — According  to  Cicero  {cle  Div.  i.  18), 
there  were,  traditionally,  two  kinds  of  divination, 
the  one  based  upon  an  art  or  theory  (ars),  the  other 
lacking  such  basis.  The  former  consisted  in  the 
application  of  certain  rules  which  earlier  genera- 
tions believed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  obser- 
vation of  occasional  coincidences  between  certain 
appearances  and  certain  subsequent  occurrences ; 
thus  the  Greeks  (looking  to  the  north)  regarded  a 
bird  appearing  on  tlie  left  as  of  evil  omen,  and  one 
seen  on  the  right  as  a  harbinger  of  good  fortune 
(cf.  Horn.  Od.  XV.  159,  173  f.  ;  so  524,  as  contrasted 
with  XX.  242),  while  the  Romans,  looking  towards 
the  south,  saw  a  favourable  sign  in  aa  avis  sinistra. 
Those,  again,  who  cultivated  the  second  main  type 
of  divination  are  described  by  Cicero  as  perceiving 
the  future  beforehand  by  means  of  a  certain  agita- 
tion (concitatio),  or  unconstrained  and  free  move- 
ment of  the  mind.  The  two  modes  of  seeking  to 
foretell  the  future  are  now  usually  distinguished 
as  divination  and  prophecy.  Now  the  historical 
writers  of  the  OT,  who  have  of  late  been  frequently 
accused  of  suppressing  the  truth,  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  in  almost  every  age  the  first  type  of 
prediction  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  Israel. 

Thus  (a)  •dnm  is  forbidden  in  Lv  1926,  Dt  1810,  2  K  218,  M!c  5", 
Jer  279,  Is  573;  the  term  seems  to  have  denoted  the  observing 
of  cloud-formations  and  of  the  weather  in  general,  and  certainly 
the  practice  of  observing  the  confijjuration  and  colouring  of  the 
clouds  played  an  important  r61e  among  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  (cf.  C.  Bezold,  Sineve  nnd  Babylon,  Bielefeld,  1903, 

f.  85).  Again,  (6)  the  practice  of  rhabdoniancy  is  deplored  in 
loa  4*2 ;  this  form  of  divination,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv. 
67),  was  found  among  the  Scythians,  and  Tacitus  {Germ,  x.)  de- 
scribes the  way  in  which  it  was  practised  among  the  Germans 
(see  ERK  iv.  827").  Further,  (c)  there  were  people  in  Israel  who 
believed  that  they  had  a  connexion  with  an  ^Ob,  most  probably 
'  one  who  returns '  (cf.  Fr.  revenant),  i.e.  a  spirit  that  could  not 
reat  in  the  grave,  and  might  bring  tidings  from  the  under 
world  ;  the  pi.  'Ab^ith  is  used  in  Is  8'*  as  a  parallel  of  infthlin, 
'  the  dead,'  and  the  word  may  be  derived  from  Arab,  'dha, 
'  rediit'  (cf.  the  form  q6in  instead  of  the  regular  qdm  [2  K  167)  ; 
the  6  may  have  been  used  also  to  distinguish  the  word  from  *dh, 
'  father').  Those  who  were  believed  to  be  connected  with  such 
a  spirit  imitated  its  supposed  weak  voice  by  hollowtones  (Is  '29-*), 
like  those  of  the  ventriloquist,  whence  LXX  sometimes  gives 
ryyacrrpiVvfiot. 

This  whole  species  of  prediction,  working  with 
objects  or  persons  as  its  media,  was  called  qesem, 
the  agent  being  the  qd.iem  (Is3''etc. ).  The  term 
is  connected  with  Arab,  gdsnma,  lit.  '  to  oit  in 
pieces,'  then  '  to  part,'  and  qe.irm  would  tliiis  Ire 
what  gives  a  decision  regardmg  the  fnt\iie.  The 
representatives  of  the  hiwful  religion,  however, 
were  convinced  of  their  superiority  to  the  qOsem  in 
every  respect  (1  S  28",  Is  3^  Jer  14",  Zee  10'  etc.) ; 
and  it  was  a  principle  of  that  religion  that  there 
wa-s  no  qescm  in  Israel  (Nu  2,1^),  i.e.  among  those 
wlio  were  faithful  to  the  lawful  religion.  The  true 
religion  of  Israel  nevertheless  countenanced  the 
second  type  of  divination  noted  by  ('icero,  and 
actually  traced  its  origin  to  those  who  bore  the 
title  nnbV — the  meaning  and  history  of  which  we 
must  now  investigate. 

2.  The  vocation  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. — The 
nature  of  the  proplK'tic  calling  can  best  lie  studied 
by  starting  from  the  name  tid/A',  pi.  n'hl'im. 

Tho  worrl  moan*  '  speaker.'  being  fonncd  from  the  verb  HD), 
iwlM',  which  rorruBponds  to  tho  Arab,  ndba'a,  signifying  '  to  an- 
nounce'; »o.  ion,  the  AHxyr.  na/rtl,  'to  call,'  'inform,'  'com- 
mand'; cf  Nahft -Nel>o(I«  401),  Identined  with  'Kp^ic  (Acl4'''), 
and  tb«  Eth.  rxabdba,  '  to  iipeak.'    It  la  tnio  that  many  scholars 


{e.g.,  Kuenen,  Wellbausen,  Stade)  connect  7ia&i'  with  yn],  ndba\ 
'  to  well  forth,'  '  to  bubble  up,'  but  this  theory  ignores  the 
difference  between  the  final  gutturals,  and  severs  Tidbd'  from  its 
Semitic  cognates ;  moreover,  if  ndbV  meant  '  bubbling  up,'  a 
'prophet'  would  hardly  have  been  blamed  tor  'boiling  over* 
{pahiXziUh,  Jer  2332  ;  cf  .*  Zeph  3-1)  ;  while  Kueuen's  assertion  {De 
Pro/eten,  i.  50)  that  the  sense  of  'bubbling  up'  may  have 
developed  into  that  of  *  speaker '  still  leaves  it  open  that  the 
nehVtin  were    'speakers'    from    the  outset.      The    rendering 

*  speaker  '  is  supported  also  bv  the  fact  that  one's  nabV  is  some- 
times styled  his  '  mouth '  (Ex  4I6  71,  Is  302,  jer  1519,  2Ch  6<), 
and  that  a  ndfei'  of  God  is  also  called  His  nieli^,  'interpreter,' 

*  ambassador  '  (Is  432").  CorniU's  interpretation  ofjthe  word  is 
but  relatively  different  from  that  maintained  here ;  from  the 
Arab,  ndba'a  he  infers  that  ndbV  means  'auttiorized  speaker' — 
wrongly,  as  the  present  writer  thinks,  since  ndba'a  signities,  not 
simply  '  to  speak,'  but  *  to  inform,'  *  to  announce."  J.  A.  Bewer 
{AJS'L  xviii.  [1901]  no.  2)  proposes  to  connect  ndbV  with  Assyr. 
N33,  'to  carry  off,'  and  to  give  it  the  sense  of  'one  who  is 
carried  away,'  '  transported '  (by  a  supernatural  power),  but 
Babylonian. Assyrian  usai,'e  does  not  give  the  sli^'htest  hint  of 
such  a  derivation  ;  the  divine  name  NabO  points  rather  to  the 
derivation  from  the  Bab.-Assyr.  nabll,  '  to  name,'  '  to  call.* 

While  the  ti'bi'im,  accordingly,  were  '  speakers,' 
we  must  of  course  understand  tliat  they  were  such 
in  a  unique  sense,  i.e.,  that  they  were  heralds  or 
messengers  in  tlie  highest  sphere  of  human  interests, 
viz.  religion.  They  were  not,  e.ff.,  legal  counsel  or 
advocates,  as  is  asserted  by  H.  Winclcler  (Eciigions- 
gcschichtlicker  und  geschichtlicher  Orient,  Leipzig, 
1906,  p.  23f. );  for  the  preparation  of  'written 
contracts,'  to  which  he  refers,  required  not  a 
speaker  but  a  writer,  and,  while  *  writers '  are 
mentioned,  as  in  the  admittedly  ancient  Song  of 
Deborah  (Jg  5"),  we  never  hear  of  a  ndbV  as 
spokesman  or  counsel  in  any  record  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings (Ex  18"'-,  Jos  T""',  1  S  22120'-,  Ru  4'"-  ;  cf. 
2  S  15^').  In  tlie  Code  of  Hammurabi,  moreover, 
we  find  the  Sibii,  'elder,'  'assessor'  (cf.  ifkenim, 
Ru  4'"),  and  the  drtidnu,  'judge,'  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  nabiu.  Ave  infer  therefore  that 
the  Hebrew  nabV  was  the  '  speaker '  in  the  religious 
sphere,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Greek  irpo^^TTjt, 
originally  '  the  interpreter  of  the  oracle,'  and  thus 
'  the  expounder  of  divine  revelation,'  so  that  neither 
term  at  first  connoted  the  idea  of  prediction. 

If  the  Hebrew  propliets,  accordingly,  were 
'  speakers '  in  the  religious  sphere,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  neither  priests  (kvhAntm.)  nor 
'  judges  '  (sh6phHlm).  It  may  not  be  quite  so  clear, 
however,  whether  they  were  poets,  as  they  have 
recently  been  often  called.  The  present  writer 
would  here  refer  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  in  his  Stilistik,  Khetorik,  Poetik  in  Bezug 
an/  die  bibl.  Lifleratiir  (Leipzig,  1900,  p.  30811'.), 
viz.  that,  while  the  Heluew  pro|)hets  (H'(a.sionally 
introduce  lyrics  (cf.  Is  5'"*  '23"),  and  often  involun- 
tarily break  into  the  rhythm  of  the  dirge  (e..^., 
Am  5^),  they  were  otherwise  speakers  or  orators. 
Further,  the  author  of  Ps  74,  writing  in  the  Mac- 
caba;an  period  (cf.  1  Mac  4'"  927  14*'),  could  never 
have  said  (v.')  '  There  is  no  more  any  nnbt\'  liad 
he — a  poet-— regarded  liimsolf  asonc  ;  while,  again, 
tho  poetic  books  of  the  OT  are,  in  the  Hebrew 
arrangement,  kept  nuite  ajiart  from  the  prophetic 
writings.  For  similar  reasons  the  n'bi'iin  cannot 
be  classed  as  jihilosophers.  The  Hebrews  too  had 
their  philosojihers,  i\\ii  lulkhamim,  or  '  wise,'  whosp 
literary  productions  are  found,  e.g.,  in  I'roverbs, 
Job,  and  Ecclesiastes  ;  but  no  ])rophct  of  the  OT 
<!ver  calls  himself  a  /ink/iiltn — Isni.'ili  (2!)''')  indeed 
positively  dillcrentiatcs  liiniscif  from  the  class— 
and  in  the  Hebrew  order  of  the  OT  books  tho 
n'bl'(7n  and  the  ffdklidmtin  appear  in  dill'crent 
divisions. 

3.  The  rise  of  Hebrew  prophecy. — Tho  present 
writer  wmihl  begin  here!  by  giving  the  conclusion 
to  wliiili  his  own  investigations  have  led  him,  viz. 
that  prophecy  was  from  the  first,  so  to  spcaU,  the 
heart-throb  of  the  lawful  religion  of  Israel.  This 
is  just  what  wo  might  (expect,  and,  besides,  it 
agrees   with   tho   testimony   of  the   i'entateiichal 
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source  E,  which,  while  some  scliolars  regard  it  as 
at  least  second  in  point  of  age,  the  present  writer 
and  others  believe  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  (of.  E. 
Konig,  Einleitung  in  das  AT,  Bonn,  1893,  pp.  200, 
203  f.) ;  thus  E  in  Gn  20'  calls  Abraham  a  nabi'  (as 
in  Ps  105'°  the  name  is  given  to  the  patriarchs 
generally,  and  in  Dt  18'°,  Hoa  12'»  to  Moses).  And, 
if  other  religions  found  a  voice  in  some  form  of 
prophecy,  why  should  this  not  have  been  tlie  case 
from  the  first  with  the  lawful  religion  of  Israel  ? 

A  somewhat  different  view  is  taken  by  Cornill,  who  inclines 
to  think  that  Arabia  was  the  native  soil  of  7ia6£-ism  (/)er  israet- 
itische  Prophetisinus^,  p.  12).  He  seeks  to  support  this  theory 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  basal  form  of  the  verb  corre- 
sponding to  ndbt'  is  not  found  in  Hebrew.  But  Hebrew  has 
many  nounsthat  have  no  corresponding  verb  at  all,  as,  e.g.,  dam, 
'blood,'  §aphia',  *  dung,'  and  these  words  certainly  did  not  con- 
note foreign  or  imported  concepts.  Moreover,  while  kihhm, 
'  to  act  as  priest,*  the  verb  corresponding  to  kdhin,  is  as  much 
a  mere  verbum  denomiiiativumaBnibbd'  or  hithnabbe',  'to  pro- 
phesy ■  (from  ndbl'),  no  one  would  ever  deny  that  the  priest- 
liood  was  an  ancient  and  indigenous  institution  among  the 
Hebrews.  Yet  some  scholars  ^o  even  farther  than  Cornill ; 
thus  Wellhausen  (Die  israel.-jud.  Religion,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  20) 
asserts  that  prophecy  arose  in  Israel  in  the  agitated  period 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Philistine  war.  At  first  sight  this 
view  seems  to  find  support  in  1  S  9^^  :  '  the  prophet  (ndbV)  of 
to-day  was  formerly  called  the  seer '  (rO'eh).  The  present 
writer  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  the  exposition  of  this 
passage  certain  points  have  not  been  fully  taken  account  of. 

a)  Samuel  bears  both  titles— rd'eA  in  1  S  911-  isf.  (cf.  1  Ch  922 
2623  2929),  ndbl'  in  320  ;  and  we  need  not  attach  much  importance 
to  Coniill's  statement  (p.  13)  that  he  is  always  called  '  seer'  in 
the  earliest  source,  for  he  is  there  also  styled  '  man  of  God ' 
(96-8.10).  Moreover,  Hanani  (Asa's  reign,  c.  900  B.C.)  is  still 
called  a  seer  in  2  Ch  167-  ^0,  and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  not 
implied  that  the  two  terms  belonged  to  different  periods.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  man  of  God  might  be  described  either  as  one 
who  perceived,  or  as  one  who  proclaimed,  religious  truth,  so 
that  the  ndbi'  was  subsequently  also  called  r6'eh  (Is  30^0)  ;  and 
the  prophet's  act  of  reception  or  perception  is  always  (from 
Am  7^  onwards)  denoted  by  the  verb  rd'dh,  of  which  the  r6'eh 
of  1  S  9i***  is  the  active  participle.  Hence  Wellhausen's  idea  of 
an  absolute  distinction  between  '  prophet '  and  '  seer '  is  un- 
founded. 

(2)  We  must  take  into  account  the  purpose  of  1  S  9'Ji',  that 
purpose  being  to  explain  why  Saul  chose  the  term  rO'eh  (v.n), 
which  is  not  used  of  Samuel  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  LXX  has  here  pre- 
served the  true  reading  (on  rbf  nporfi-q-njv  cKoAei  o  \ao  ^  ifiiTpo<r- 
6ev,  6  BAeiTujv)  ;  for  (a)  the  Hebrew  here  presents  a  dilhciilty, 
and,  even  if  we  read  linebi'  hayydm,  this  would  mean  'the 
prophet  of  to-day ' ;  {b)  the  adjunct  hauydm  is  never  found  in 
the  many  other  references  to  changes  of  designation  (cf.,  e.g., 
Gn  175) ;  hdyydtn  might  easily  arise  from  ha'am,  '  the  people,' 
which  is  precisely  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  and  certainly  other 
passages  {e.g.  1  K  32)  seem  to  speak  of  '  the  people '  in  the 
special  sense  of  'the  multitude.*  Thus  the  statement  that  the 
nebVim  appeared  in  Israel  shortly  before  the  Philistine  wars 
finds  but  frail  support  in  1  S  99b. 

That  statement,  moreover,  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  historical  consciousness  of  Israel  there  had  been  nfbl'im 
long  before  the  period  indicated,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Gn  207 
(already  noted  as  belonging  to  E),  from  Nu  ll25f.  29  (j)^  from 
reminiscences  of  the  prophetic  function  of  Moses  (Dt  18^5, 
Hos  121-1),  and  from  Jeremiah's  utterance  regarding  the  un- 
broken prophetic  sequence  from  the  Exodus  ( Jer  725).  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  the  statement  in  question  has  been 
amplified  by  the  assertion  that  prophecy  in  Israel  was  derived 
from  the  Canaanite  relij^ion.  It  was  Kuenen  (De  Frofeten,  ii. 
227  f.)  who  formulated  the  theory  that  in  the  closing  period  of 
the  Judges  the  Canaanite  phenomena  of  geest-verrukhing 
('  ecstasy ')  passed  over  to  the  worshippers  of  Jahweh,  and  that 
Samuel  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  This 
theory  won  the  approval  of  Wellhausen  and  others,  including 
W.  R.  Harper  (/CC,  '  Amos  and  Uosea,'  Edinburgh,  1905,  p.  Iv). 
(a)It  is  tobe  noted,  however,  that  Harper  himself  (p.  liv)does  not 
deny  that  prophec.v  was  indigenous  to  other  Semitic  religions, 
and  it  would  be  strange  that  Israel  should  be  an  exception.  (&) 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  should  borrow  an 
institution  from  a  religion  which  they  despised  and  to  whose 
gods  and  orgiastic  practices  they  were  bitterly  hostile  (Ex 
203  2313  3412a.,  Dt23isf  etc.).  (c)  Had  the  Israelites,  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  not  possessed  the  institution  which  con- 
stitutes the  deepest  source  of  their  religious  power,  then  the 
Canaanites,  with  their  superior  external  culture  and  an  alluring 
form  of  religion,  would  almost  certainly  have  absorbed  them. 
(d)  The  statement  of  Wellhausen  and  his  successors,  viz.  that 
prior  to  Samuel's  time  there  was  a  whole  host  of  7ifbVim  in 
Israel,  and  that  Samuel  simply  put  himself  at  their  head,  finds 
no  support  in  the  sources.  We  read  of  no  religious  movement 
before  Samuel's  day,  for  we  can  hardly  think  of  Samson  in  this 
connexion,  while  in  Eli's  time  the  Ark  itself  was  not  guarded 
against  capture  by  the  enemy  (1  S  41I).  Far  from  there  having 
been  a  multitude  of  prophets  before  Samuel's  day,  we  read  that 
'  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  rare  in  those  days  ;  vision  was  not 
widely  spread '  (31). 
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The  actual  situation,  as  it  appeared  to  the  his- 
torical consciousness  of  Israel,  was,  in  contrast  to 
the  foregoing  views,  rather  as  follows.  The  fervour 
of  faith  in  Jahweh  as  supreme  among  the  gods 
(Ex  15"  18"),  which  had  been  kindled  by  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  never  wholly  died  out 
(Jos  2431,  Jg  21°) ;  on  the  contrary,  clear-sighted 
representatives  of  the  true  religion,  such  as  Deborah 
(Jg  4''),  and  God-fearing  men  like  Gideon  (8^)  had 
striven  to  maintain  it.  Nevertheless,  the  national 
and  religious  life  sank  to  a  very  low  level,  and,  in 
particular,  the  nation  seemed  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  Philistines,  who  were  constantly 
being  reinforced  from  Crete  (A.  Noordtzij,  De 
Filistijnen,  Kampen,  1905,  pp.  39,  123  f.).  Even 
the  high-priestly  family  fell  into  a  state  of  complete 
degeneracy  in  Eli's  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas ; 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  divine  covenant  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy;  and  a  daughter-in-law  of 
Eli,  heart-broken  at  her  people's  calamity,  gave 
her  child  the  name  Ichabod, '  dishonour,' '  ignominy' 
(1  S  41922)  jt;  .^ya^g  [j,  (^jjjg  extrcmlty  that  Samuel 
stood  forth  on  behalf  of  his  people  ;  speaking  as  a 
messenger  of  his  God,  he  brought  them  to  repent, 
and  to  turn  to  Jahweh  (7'"'^).  It  was  Samuel  who 
once  more  raised  the  standard  of  religion  and 
nationality,  and  this  standard  was  then  seized  and 
carried  far  and  wide  by  others.  It  is  only  after 
his  great  victory,  which  he  commemorated  by 
setting  up  the  stone  called  Eben-ezer  ('stone  of 
[Jahweh's]  help,'  7'^),  that  we  find  traces  of  the 
'  prophetic  companies '  (10°). 

4.  The  development  of  Hebrew  prophecy. — (a) 
CoTnpanies  of  the  prophets. — We  would  note  here, 
to  begin  with,  the  operation  of  the  general  law 
according  to  which  the  great  figures  in  the  prophetic 
field  draw  round  them  numbers  of  emulative 
disciples.  Thus  Moses  has  satellites  in  Miriam, 
the  prophetess,  who  led  the  women  in  their  chant 
of  victory  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15-"*-),  and  the  elders 
who  received  a  portion  of  his  spirit  (Nu  112**-[J]).' 
In  a  similar  way  those  who  had  been  moved  by  the 
religious  and  patriotic  spirit  of  Samuel  drew  round 
him  as  their  leader.  Such  prophetic  bands — often, 
though  less  correctly,  called '  schools  of  the  prophets ' 
— come  once  more  into  special  prominence  in  the 
struggle  between  Baal  and  Jahweh,  when  Elijah 
and  Elisha  stood  forth  as  champions  of  the  legiti- 
mate religion  of  their  people.  Even  Amos  (c.  760 
B.C.)  makes  reference  to  'sons  of  the  prophets,' as 
such  disciples  or  scholars  could  be  called  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom  (Am  7" ;  cf.  1  K  203°).  The  status 
of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos, 
in  relation  to  the  members  of  the  prophetic  com- 
panies, may  to  some  extent  be  made  out  from  the 
following  references :  the  latter  prophesied  before 
Samuel  (1  S  192''),  or  sat  before  Elisha  (2  K  43S), 
and,  as  this  mode  of  expression  finds  a  parallel  in 
the  well-known  affirmation  of  Elijah,  '  the  Lord, 
.  .  .  before  whom  I  stand'  (1  K  17'  etc.),  we  infer 
that  they  were  the  agents  or  pupils  of  the  greater 
men  ;  moreover,  they  addressed  Elisha  as  '  man  of 
God '  (2  K  4''") ;  and  Elisha  treats  one  of  them  as 
his  servant  (6'°"" ;  cf.  also  9').  In  Samuel's  time, 
again,  we  see  the  bands  of  prophets  marching  in 
procession  to  the  sound  of  harp  and  timbrel,  and 
from  this  fact,  as  from  other  references  in  the 
sources,  we  infer  that  the  part  which  they  played 
in  the  religious  development  was  of  a  threefold 
kind  :  (1)  they  disseminated  the  ideas  of  men  like 
Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha  among  the  people  (in 
2  K  8°  Gehazi  recounts  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha) ; 

(2)  in  chants  expressing  the  great  historic  memories 
of  their  people  they  sounded  forth  the  praise  of 
God  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments  ; 

(3)  in  all  probability  they  recorded  the  history  of 

1  On  the  trustworthiness  of  the  earlier  strata  of  the  Hebrew 
historical  record  cf.  E.  Kuuig,  Gesch.  des  Reiches  Gottes,  p.  12  ff. 
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Israel  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  propbetic  religion ;  and 
accordingly  it  would  doubtless  be  in  tlieir  circle 
that  the  book  of  Jashar  (Jos  10",  2  S  1'*),  the  book 
of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  (Nu  21"),  and  especially 
the  many  other  prophetic  wTitings  mentioned  as 
sources  (1  Ch  29^  etc.)  were  composed.  As  regards 
the  inner  relationship  between  men  like  Samuel 
and  these  prophetic  societies,  we  may  say  that, 
while  the  former  were  vehicles  of  revelation,  the 
members  of  the  latter  were  derivative  or  repro- 
ductive prophets.  But  a  more  important  mark  of 
distinction  is  the  fact  that,  while  these  derivative 
prophets  caught  the  excitement  of  the  times  and 
in  their  vehement  movements  would  throw  them- 
selve.s  half-naked  {'arSm,  Is  58'  etc.)  upon  the 
ground  (1  S  19-''),  such  enthusiastic  and  ecstatic 
behaviour  is  never  ascribed  to  Samuel,  Elijah,  or 
Elisha  ;  hence  Stade,  in  attributing  such  action  to 
tlie  leading  jnophetic  figures  as  well  (Bibl.  Theologie 
des  AT,  Tubingen,  1905,  §  64),  is  speaking  entirely 
without  authority.  Thus,  to  sum  up  what  the 
sources  tell  us  regarding  a  possible  first  step  in  the 
development  of  genuine  Hebrew  prophecy,  we  may 
say  that  the  leading  representatives  became  centres 
of  groups  or  circles  of  emulative  disciples  who 
sought— sometimes,  doubtless,  in  ways  not  wholly 
commendable — to  spread  the  true  light.  This  view 
contrasts  with  the  genetic  theory  advanced,  e.g., 
by  Wellhausen.  This  scholar  speaks  of  the 
members  of  these  prophetic  unions  (1  S  10™-)> 
somewhat  disparagingly,  as  'swarms  of  prophets' 
(Prophetenschwdrme  [p.  20,  etc.]),  compares  them 
to  the  modern  dervishes  of  the  East  and  to  the 
Thracian  Bacchantes  of  Greece,  and  regards  them 
as  having  provided  the  raw  materials  from  wliicli 
the  prophetic  function  of  a  Samuel  or  a  Nathan 
was  developed  by  a  process  of  refinement.  This 
now  widely  accepted  theory  (propounded  also  by 
K.  Marti,  Gesi-h.  der  israclit.  Itcligion,  Strassburg, 
1907,  p.  139),  however,  stands  opposed  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  sources.  For  (i. ),  as  was  sho^vn  above, 
Abraham  and  Moses  were  thought  of  as  having 
been  prophets,  and  Samuel  is  e.\pressly  called  a 
nabi'  (1  S  3*').  (ii.)  None  of  the  later  prophets 
who  occupied  an  independent  position  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  having  been  previously  a  member  of  a 
prophetic  society  ;  thus  Elislia  was  called  from  the 
plough  (1  K  19'"),  and  Amos  plainly  declares  that 
ne  was  not  the  son  (i.e.  disciple)  of  a  prophet,  but 
a  lierdsman  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees,  the 
Lord  having  called  him  from  following  the  Hock 
(7'"').  (iii.)  It  seems  probable  that  the  members 
of  the  prophetic  companies,  by  rea.son  of  their 
national  and  more  material  points  of  view,  became 
the  popular  prophets  referred  to  in  the  passage  of 
Amos  just  cited  and  in  Is  3^  etc.  Thus  the  theory 
of  Wellhausen  conlliets  with  tlie  actual  data,  and 
in  point  of  fact  it  rests  upon  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis,  which  so  many  scholars  of  the  present 
day  treat  as  an  axiom. 

(A)  False  prophets. — A  further  distinction  among 
those  who  claimed  to  speak  for  Jahweli  was  that 
Ljctween  true  and  false  prophets.     A  concrete  illus- 

'  tration  of  this  distinction  will  be  found  in  the 
scene  in  which  Ahab  and  his  ally  .Ichoshaphat  seek 
to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  an  attack  u|>on  the 
Syrians  ( i  K  22^"-).    Eour  hundred  prophets  lussured 

^hem  of  victory,  but  another,  Micaiali  the  son  of 
Iinlnh,  predicted  a  difl'erent  Issue,  and  went  lo 
prison  ratlicr  than  keep  silence  regarding  the  defeat 
which  his  prophetic  consciousness  iliviiicd.  Here, 
then,  we  find  a  cleavage  which  atl'ccled  not  nicr(Oy 
the  rank  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  Other 
ri'prcHcnlntiveH  of  the  class  to  which  tlio  four 
hundred  iKilonged  are  tlioso  with  whom  Amos  con- 
trasteil  liinisrif  (Am  7'**),  those  whose  removal 
was  piedicled  liy  Isiiiiili  (Is  .'1^  etc.),  and  those  wliu 
were  diMiounced  by  Micali  (Mic  S""-) ;  cf,  also  the 


collision  between  Hananiah  and  Jeremiah  (Jer 
281I'-). 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  rise  of  this  inferior 
type  of  prophet  ?  It  is  not  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  desire  of  court  favour  or  of  material 
gain  (cf.  .\in  S'").  The  true  explanation  lies 
rather  in  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  God  set 
forth  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah,  Amos,  etc.,  was 
unwelcome  to  many  in  Israel.  Thus,  while  these 
greater  prophets  represent  God  as  the  stern  patron 
of  justice  and  the  avenger  of  wrong-doing,  and 
therefore  as  one  who  must  often  threaten  retribu- 
tion, others  ventured  to  regard  the  Deity  as  a 
weakly  indulgent  being.  These,  accordingly, 
fawned  upon  the  rulers  and  upon  all  who  were 
inclined  to  violate  justice  within  the  State  (cf.  Is 
28'  '  they  reel  in  wine  .  .  .  they  stumble  in  judg- 
ment ').  From  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  invasion 
of  Palestine  (c.  733  B.C.),  again,  there  emerged  a 
fresh  element  of  differentiation  among  the  prophets 
of  Jahweh.  About  that  time  the  prophet  Isaiah 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  the  task 
of  those  who  had  received  the  true  religion  to 
emulate  worldly  states  in  political  undertakings 
or  in  amassing  munitions  of  Mar.  But,  while 
Isaiah  accordingly  denounced  alliances  with  Egypt 
and  other  countries  (30'"-)  and  reprimanded  the 
boastful  display  of  military  stores  (39-''),  there 
were  other  prophets  who  sided  with  king  and 
people  and  whom  the  people  called  their  '  wise 
ones'  (29"- ''■"').  It  was  the  habit  of  these  coun- 
sellors to  paint  the  horizon  of  external  politics  in 
the  brightest  colours  (cf.  Jer  &*  '  saying,  Peace, 
peace  ;  when  there  is  no  peace'). 

Now  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  which  of  these 
classes  represented  the  true  Israel.  For,  while 
Harper  (p.  ex)  says  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
OT  prophets  should  not  be  called  '  false  prophets,' 
this  was  precisely  the  designation  applied  to  them 
by  the  characteristic  representatives  of  the  nation, 
who  found  the  true  prophets  of  Jahweh,  e.g.,  in 
Moses,  not  in  Balaam  ;  in  Micaiah,  not  in  the  four 
hundred  partisans  of  Ahab  ;  in  Isaiah,  not  in  those 
who  joined  the  wealthy  in  their  dissipations  (Is 
28') ;  in  Jeremiah  rather  than  in  Hananiah  (Jer 
28'").  That  Moses  and  his  successors  were  given 
the  pre-eminence  appears  from  the  fact  that  their 
words  were  preserved  among  the  trea-sures  of  the 
national  literature,  and  this  procedure  finds 
absolute  justification  in  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  face  of  the  people  (who  wi-re  acquainted  with 
both  clas.ses)  Isaiah  stigmatize!  his  opponents  as 
drunken,  an<l  Micah  (3")  his  as  diviners  'for 
money'  (cf.  S  9).  thir  conclusion,  accordingly,  is 
that  tlie  prophets  whose  writings  appear  in  tlio  OT 
represent  the  true  type  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  while 
llicir  opponents  were  a  degenerate  species. 

((■)  ldiilalrou.i  prop/ids. — Not  a  few  prophets 
anion"  the  Hebrews  rendered  homage  to  the  culls 
of  Baal  and  Astarte,  personifications  respectively 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  such  were  those  who 
enjoyed  the  jiatronago  of  Jezebel  (1  K  18"-^,  2  K 
10'",  Jer '23'^).  Other  phases  of  the  development 
are  of  less  moment,  and  are  discussed  below. 

5.  The  aim  of  the  true  prophets.— (n)  The  aim 
of  the  true  proiilicls  was  not,  as  has  recently  been 
asserted  (Wellliausen,  11.  15;  E.  Meyer,  Die 
I.iraclUcn  nvd  Hire  J\'nchhnrs(.nmme,  Halle,  I9()(i, 
|ip.  82,  81.  130),  the  realization  of  the  so-called 
'  liedawi  ideal.'  Tlj(^  hypolhesis  is  all  llio  more 
inconceivable  because  there  was  in  Palestine  a 
ncm-Israelite  clan,  viz.  the  l{echaliit«»  (7.1'.),  wlio.se 
great  object  it  was  to  maintain  thi^  Hcdawi  mode 
of  life,  aii<l  who  sought  to  honour  their  ancestral 
tnulilion  by  not  building  houses  or  oliintiiig  vine- 
yards (.ler  ;!.')'"■ ).  Itul  none  of  the  lli'brew  prouhets 
iidiipti'd  this  priniiplc,  and  even  Elijah  did  not 
always  live  in  the  desert  or  in  caves  (1  K  17""-) ; 
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on  the  contrary,  the  genuine  prophets  appreciated 
the  eft'orts  and  acliievements  of  human  culture, 
and  accordingly  we  read  in  the  OT  that  man  is  to 
subdue  the  powers  of  nature  (Gn  1^),  and  that  he 
is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  land 
(Ex  3*  etc.),  as  well  as  the  gratifications  of  adorn- 
ment ((in  242--<f-  etc.)  and  of  the  arts  (Ex  IS-"'- 
etc.).  The  'Bedawi  ideal'  is  surely  something 
very  different  from  the  prophetic  hope  that  in  the 
coming  age  '  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree'  (Mic  4^).  Nor  did  the 
prophets  stand  aloof  from  the  common  life  of  their 
fellows,  or  from  their  duties  to  the  nation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  patriotism  was  one  of  their 
most  characteristic  qualities,  as  is  shown  by  what 
we  read  of  Abraham  (Gn  14),  Moses,  Deborah,  and 
Samuel.  Isaiah  identified  himself  so  closely  with 
his  people  that  it  wrung  his  heart  to  have  to 
prophesy  calamity  (Is  6"),  and  how  sorely,  with 
other  prophets,  did  he  mourn  the  political  dis- 
ruption of  the  nation  (Is  II",  Jer  3»»,  Ezk  37'="-, 
Hos  1"  3")  !  Jeremiah  in  particular  was  second  to 
none  in  the  intensity  of  his  patriotic  feeling  (cf. 
Jer  4«  9' etc.). 

(6)  The  real  aim  of  the  true  Hebrew  prophecy 
was  to  uphold  the  religion  of  Jahweh  as  the 
Eternal  God,  and  to  supply  spiritual  guidance  to 
the  nation  which  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  earliest 
focus  of  that  religion.  The  function  of  the 
prophets,  accordingly,  was  to  perform  a  task  in 
the  highest  sense  religious,  and  to  work  for  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  human  civilization. 

6.  The  means  employed. — (a)  Actions. — It  was 
natural  that  the  Hebrew  prophets,  especially  in 
the  earliest  times,  should  seek  to  reinforce  their 
words  by  actions.  In  point  of  fact,  Abraham,  the 
herald  of  wliat  became  the  recognized  religion  of 
Israel,  championed  it  almost  exclusively  by  his 
conduct,  and  his  greatest  service  to  it  was  his 
obedience  to  the  impulse  that  led  him  to  abandon 
his  polytheistic  neighbours  (Gn  12',  Jos  24*)  and  to 
found  a  new  home  for  his  faith  in  a  strange  land. 
Moses  himself  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  a 
'man  of  words'  (Ex  4'"),  and  we  note  a  similar 
energy  of  action  in  prophetic  personalities  like 
Deborali  (Jg  4^-)  and  Samuel.  The  prophetic 
work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  K  17-2  K  IS")  like- 
wise consists  almost  entirely  of  actions.  Now, 
while  many  features  in  the  records  of  these  actions 
may  be  regarded  as  later  embellishments — for 
Hebrew  history  cannot  claim  to  be  free  from  what 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  human  tradition  (cf. 
Konig,  Gesch.  des  Reiches  Gottcs,  pp.  7fF.,  37  ff.) — 
yet,  before  rejecting  the  marvellous  deeds  ascribed 
to  the  prophets,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  the  Hebrew  historical  books  con- 
tain many  remarkable  indications  of  trustworthi- 
ness {ib.  p.  I5ff.)  ;  (2)  the  narratives  regarding  the 
patriarchs  are  free  from  the  miraculous  element ; 
(3)  we  find  Isaiah  ottering  to  King  Ahaz  an  eviden- 
tial sign  from  the  upper  or  the  under  world  (Is  7") 
— here,  therefore,  a  man  of  most  discerning  mind 
(cf.  S-"*-)  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  Supreme 
Spirit  should  overcome  other  cosmic  powers  ;  (4) 
it  is  easier  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  marvellous 
deeds  have  been  embellished  than  to  reject  the 
substratum  of  the  records  relating  to  these  deeds  ; 
there  can  be  no  husk  without  a  kernel.  The 
kernel  in  question  here,  however,  consists  in  the 
deepest  convictions  of  a  whole  people — a  people, 
moreover,  that  stands  at  a  relatively  high  stage  in 
the  development  of  human  culture  and  was  com- 
pelled by  a  destiny  of  the  sternest  character  to 
test  the  objective  validity  of  its  religious  position. 

A  link  between  deed  and  speech  as  media  of  the 
prophet's  work  is  found  in  the  symbolic  action. 
Moses,  during  a  battle  with  Amalek,  holds  up  his 
rod  towards   the  sky,  thus  pointing  to  the  true 


source  of  help  (Ex  17")-  Samuel  pours  oil  upon 
the  head  of  Saul  (1  S  10'),  and  so  indicates  the 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  fed  with  oil  and 
symbolized  the  knowledge  that  streams  from  God. 
The  prophet  Ahijah,  in  meeting  Jeroboam,  rends 
his  garment  in  twelve  pieces  in  order  to  show  that 
God  is  about  to  divide  the  kingdom  (I  K  11™'-). 
In  1  K  20''"-  we  read  that  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  asked  one  of  his  fellows  to  strike  him,  so 
that  by  his  wounds  he  might  concretely  depict  the 
punishment  which  Ahab  had  incurred.  Another 
action  of  a  symbolic  character  is  mentioned  in  22", 
and  still  another  perhaps  in  Am  9'. 

A  peculiar  group  of  such  actions  is  furnished  by 
the  following  passages  from  the  Prophets  :  Hos  1.  3, 
Is  20'--',  Jer  13'""  18'-"  19.  25'«-3i  etc.,  Ezk  4"'-  5"f- 
123ff.  218-  u- 19-23  243ff-  37""f-,  Zee  ll*"-.  A  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  these  passages 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  Jer  25'*''-. 
Here  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  make  a  whole 
group  of  nations  drink  from  the  cup  of  God's  fury 
— a  command  which  could  not  of  course  be  literally 
carried  out,  although  the  story  runs  as  if  it  had 
been.  Jeremiah's  words  would  therefore  simply 
imply  that  he  had  been  prompted  by  his  divine 
monitor  to  perform  the  action  indicated,  and  that 
he  performed  it  in  his  own  consciousness  ;  and  the 
real  aim  of  the  narrative  is  to  depict  the  corre- 
sponding determination  of  God  in  the  clearest  way 
(full  discussion  in  HDB  v.  174-176). 

Another  type  of  symbolic  action  brings  us  closer 
still  to  the  distinctively  prophetic  media.  This  is 
found  in  the  instances  in  which  a  symbolic  name 
is  given  to  a  person  or  thing,  as,  e.g.,  when  Isaiah 
calls  one  of  his  sons  She'&r-jashflb,  '  a  remnant  shall 
return,'  in  order  that,  when  this  son  should  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  he  should  be  a 
silent  yet  eloquent  witness  to  the  hope  that  at 
least  a  minority  of  Israel  would  return  to  their 
God  (Is  7' ;  cf.  8»  7'''  %^  '»  30',  Zee  11'). 

(6)  Speech  and  u'riting.  —  The  earlier  Hebrew 
prophets,  or  'prophets  of  action'  (J.  G.  Herder, 
Vom  Geist  acr  ebrdischcn  Poesie,  in  Werke, 
Carlsruhe,  1820-27,  II.  ii.  135),  whose  utterances 
consisted  mainly  of  brief  oracles,  may  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  '  literary  prophets,'  the 
authors  of  the  distinctively  prophetic  literature 
that  took  its  rise  (c.  760  B.C.)  in  the  composition  of 
the  primitive  Obadiah  (cf.  Konig,  Einleitung,  pp. 
360-362).  The  grounds  of  the  literary  develop- 
ment have  been  found  mainly  in  one  or  other  of 
the  following  factors:  (1)  the  injunction  to  make 
a  permanent  written  record  of  prophetic  utterances 
(Is  8'  308,  Hab  ^-'■,  Jer  30^  36=),  as  was  urged  by 
Oehler  ( Thcologie  des  A  T,  Tubingen,  1873-74,  §  180) ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  more  than  one  book 
of  prophetic  discourses  was  extant  prior  to  Is  8' ; 
(2)  '  the  more  ethically  reformative  efforts  of  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  century '  (so  Kuenen,  Einlei- 
tung in  das  AT,  Germ,  tr.,  Leipzig,  1885-94,  §48.  1) 
— a  theory  that  seems  questionable  in  view  of  the 
powerful  defence  of  morality  made  by  men  like 
Nathan  and  Elijah  ;  while,  again,  the  connexion 
between  the  reformative  efforts  of  the  prophets 
and  the  recording  of  their  speeches  is  far  from 
clear.  The  present  writer's  view  is  that  the 
change  was  due  not  to  a  religious  development  at 
all,  but  to  the  general  progress  of  civilization.  As 
noted  above,  the  utterances  of  the  earlier  prophets 
are  of  the  nature  of  isolated  sentences,  and  light  is 
thrown  upon  this  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  words 
of  Balaam  are  described  as  m'shdllm  (Nu  23'  etc.), 
the  word  mdshdl,  in  this  sense,  never  occurs  in  the 
prophetic  books.  Prophetic  utterance,  however, 
would  naturally  share  in  the  progress  which  raised 
Hebrew  literature  in  general  to  a  higher  level. 
At  a  time  when  such  methodical  and  yet  plastic 
historical   works  as  J  were  being  composed   the 
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simple  oracle  of  the  propliets  gave  place  to  more 
elaborate  discourses,  and  some  prophets  were  now 
indeed  writing  books  of  their  own. 

7.  Period  and  chronological  sequence.  —  The 
chronological  succession  of  the  literary  prophets  as 
well  as  their  actual  date  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  since  the  historical  background  of  the 
discourses  furnishes  the  best  commentary  upon 
them.  The  chronological  succession  may  be  made 
out  from  certain  indications  both  in  the  form  and 
in  the  contents  of  the  books.  (1)  Linguistically, 
we  note,  e.g.,  that  the  ratio  in  which' anokht  and 
dnl,  the  two  Hebrew  words  for  'I,'  occur  in 
Samuel  is  48  :  50  ;  in  Kings  9  :  45  ;  and  in  Chron- 
icles 1  :  30 ;  and,  again,  that  in  Amos  it  is  10  :  1, 
in  Hosea  11  :  10  (owing  perhaps  to  a  mid-Palestinian 
colouring  of  the  work);  in  Isaiah  (1-39)  5:8;  in 
Micah  1:2;  in  Jeremiah  37  :  53  ;  in  Ezekiel  1  :  138  ; 
in  Haggai  0:4;  in  Zechariah  1:8;  and  in  Malachi 
1  :  5.  Here  we  notice  that  in  the  prophetic  books, 
as  thus  arranged,  the  use  of  the  form  'Ant  con- 
stantly increases.  Now,  as  the  three  historical 
works  named  by  way  of  example  doubtless  came 
into  being  successively  in  different  centuries,  it 
follows  that  these  prophetical  writings,  running 
parallel  to  them  in  their  linguistic  character,  must 
also  have  arisen  in  the  order  given.'  (2)  Still 
clearer  indications  of  the  date  of  a  particular 
prophet  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  conditions 
to  which  he  refers.  Thus  the  discourses  of  Amos 
allude  to  a  number  of  still  independent  states  lying 
around  Israel — Damascus  (P'^),  Gaza,  i.e.  Philistia 
(^"'),  Tyre  {,"■) ;  whUe  Samaria  too  is  still  indepen- 
dent (V"-)-  Further,  Amos  (5")  and  Hosea  (9^  10« 
12-)  make  but  cursory  allusion  to  Assyria  as  the 
power  which  was  to  execute  judgment  upon  the 
unfaithful  portion  of  Israel.  In  Isaiah  (7-°"-  lO"*- 
etc.),  however,  the  allusion  is  quite  unmistakable  ; 
Assyria,  in  fact,  has  now  trodden  Damascus  (732 
B.C.)  and  Samaria  (722)  under  foot  (10');  in  20' 
mention  is  made  of  Sargon,  the  Assyrian  monarch 
who,  according  to  the  cuneiform  chronology, 
reigned  722-705  B.C.  ;  and  in  the  later  discourses 
of  Isaiah  Judah  is  the  only  kingdom  that  still  pre- 
serves its  independence  (28'"'-).  In  Nahum  and 
Jeremiah,  again,  we  see  the  fall  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia's  advance  to  the  hegemony  of  \V.  Asia. 
The  Exile,  wliich  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (25" 
etc.),  wa.s  a  fact  of  experience  for  Ezekiel  (1"- 
etc.);  ;aid,  finally,  Hagfjai,  Zechariah  (1-8),  and 
RIalachi  refer  to  the  Persian  king,  or  to  the  viceroy 
(Mai  1")  who  now  ruled  in  Jerusalem. 

The  mass  of  the  prophetic  literature,  accordingly, 
arose  in  the  period  760-460  B.C.  ;  and,  in  the 
pre>-ent  writer's  opinion,  a  group  of  live  books 
(Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum)  represents 
the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  rhetoric,  while  other 
three  groups  (Jeremiah,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk  ;  Ezekiel,  Deutero  -  Isaiah  [4011.], 
Jonah  ;  Haggai,  Zechariah  [1-H],  Malachi)  may, 
in  view  of  their  tendency  to  pleuna.sni  and  their 
le-H-s  metaphorical  style,  be  assigned  to  the  silver 
age.  The  concluding  portion  of  '  I.saiah  '  (5r)-(>6), 
wliile  containing  perhaps  some  literary  remains  of 
the  prophet,  will  then,  in  its  present  form,  prob- 
ably be  the  work  of  a  disciple  (cf.  8'") ;  and 
'  Daniel '  will  be  a  recast  of  traditions  and  ex])ccla- 
tions  connected  with  a  historical  Daniel  (Kzk 
I4U.  90  2y'),  circulated  during  the  Maccaba'an  wars 
with  a  view  to  exhorting  the  weak  and  comforting 
llic  godly  (cf.  Dn  8'"-,  and  K6nig,  Kinlcitung, 
§«  78-82). 

ll«oentIy.  II  In  tnie,  the  theory  hwi  been  hazordcd  thnt  th(* 
wrilinic"  of  nil  Ihc   Ilebrrvv  nrophcU  were  coiiipniicd  In   Die 

P tried  .'i(K)-20<)  B.C.  (no.  notably,  M.  Yemen,  Kimaui  bit^li'pirn, 
ftrlR,  IHRl,  p.  Ix,  etc.)— a  theory  which  dcmandM  nome  exaniina* 
lion  In  >lew  o(  the  (act  that  certain  Mholar*  (Duhm,  P.  Ilkupt, 

1  The  dlillnctlve  llnfpilHllo  characterintlca  of  the  prophets  are 
lully  dlicaned  In  the  present  writer'*  Kinlrilung,  i  GO. 


etc.)  assigrn  portions  of  the  prophetical  literature  (Is  24-27,  Hab.) 
to  tlie  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Now  (a)  the  type  of  Hebrew  written  c. 
300  B.c.  is  found  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  true 
that  Vernes  {Pricis  d'histoire  juiir,  Paris,  1889,  p.  802)  believes 
that  the  editor  of  these  three  books  lived  c.  150  B.C. ;  the  latest 
hand  in  the  composition  of  Neheiniah,  however,  closes  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priestly  f.imily  with  Jaddua  (Neh  1211-  — ), 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  viii.  7), 
so  that  we  must  stiU  assign  the  books  in  question  to  c.  330-300  ; 
and  hence  the  prophetical  writings,  reflecting  an  older  stage  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew,  must  be  products  of  an  earlier 
period.  (&)  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Hebrew  contemporaries  of 
Nabu-kudurri-u?ur  (604-.')62  B.C.)",  king  of  Babylon,  should 
reproduce  his  name  in  the  form  Nebukhadrez^ar,  which  occurs 
27  times  in  Jer.  (212  etc.)  and  is  the  only  form  found  in  Ezk. 
(■26'  29i8f-  3010).  It  Jer.  and  Ezk.,  however,  were  written  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  i.e.  some  300  years  after  the  time  of  Nabii- 
kudurri-u?ur,  the  form  Nebukhadre??ar  is  by  no  means  so 
intelligible,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  Hebrew  works 
which  really  date  from  the  post-Exilic  period  the  form 
Nebukhadne??ar  is  used,  (c)  It  is  surely  mere  caprice  to  say 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Israel,  Nineveh,  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  and  the  Persian  empire  would  be  made 
the  historical  background  of  books  WTitten  (according  to  the 
theory)  at  a  time  when  these  political  magnitudes  were  no 
longer  in  existence  (for  a  full  discussion  of  the  theory  cf.  Konig, 
EuUeitung,  §  69). 

8.  What  the  true  prophets  actually  accom- 
plished.— (a)  They  upheld  the  lawful  religion  of 
their  nation.  We  see  this  in  Samuel,  who  by  his 
appeal  for  loyalty  to  Jahweli  moved  the  people  to 
express  their  penitence  by  a  common  symbolical 
action  (1  S  7").  We  see  it  in  Elijah,  who  at  a 
critical  moment  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
ancestral  religion  (1  K  17').  We  likewise  find  it 
in  Amos,  when,  in  his  very  first  discourse,  he  pre- 
sages a  divine  retribution  upon  Damascus  for  the 
evils  which  it  had  wreaked  upon  Israel  (Am  P). 
Amos  here  assumes  that  the  Disposer  and  Judge 
of  all  will  act  on  Israel's  behalf,  and  makes  it  clear, 
as  by  a  lightning  flash,  that  the  nation  was  con- 
nected with  the  Eternal  God  by  an  ancient  bond 
which  it  is  the  prophet's  one  aim  to  maintain.  It 
was  with  the  same  conviction  in  their  hearts  that 
Hosea  (11'  etc.),  Isaiah  (1-'-),  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  true  prophecy  came  upon  the  scene. 
Hence  the  prophets  ot  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  were  in 
no  sense  creators  of  a  new  era  in  religion,  as  is  so 
widely  held  to-day — a  view  that  reappears  in 
Wellhausen  (p.  23),  while  Marti  (Die  Religion  des 
AT  unter  den  Eeligionen  des  vorderen  Orients, 
Tubingen,  1906,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907)  finds 
three  successive  periods  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
Israel,  those  namely  of  the  '  Bedawi  religion,'  the 
'  peasant  religion  '  (beginning  with  Israel's  arrival 
in  Canaan),  and  the  '  prophetic  religion '  (from 
Amos  onwards).  This  quite  modern  hypothesis, 
however,  rests  ni)on  a  misconeeiition  of  tlie  perma- 
nent and  fundamental  character  of  the  lawful 
religion  of  Israel.  This,  even  tm  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, comprises  the  following  elements  :  (1)  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  not,  like  the 
lialiylonian  or  (Jreek  deities,  a  product  of  the 
cosmic  process  (Gn  1'  2*\  Is  31')  ;  (2)  a  thorough- 
going monotheism,  involved  in  tlie  universal  scope 
of  the  religion  that  began  with  Abraham  (Gn  12''', 
from  an  ancient  Jahwistic  source) ;  (3)  the  thought 
of  God  as  purely  spiritual — there  being  at  first  no 
trace  of  an  idol  in  the  history  of  the  earliest  patri- 
archs ((in  12'-25"')  :  (4)  the  rejection  of  magic 
and  soothsaying  (Ex  22'",  Nu  23'^),  etc.  The  sup- 
Iiorters  of  the  modern  hypothesis  assert  that  Amos 
made  the  idea  of  justice  the  main  element  in  the 
conception  of  (Jod.  But,  besides  the  fact  that 
Amos  him.sclf  says  iiotliinp  of  any  such  radical 
cliango  and  adopts  no  new  divine  name  to  signalize 
it,  it  must  bi'  remciiil)cied  that  the  t!od  of  the 
prophets  had  all  along  been  the  ))atron  of  justice 
and  law.  Was  it  not  in  the  name  of  this  God 
that  the  great  piincijilcs  of  justice  found  in  the 
Decaliigue  were  proinulL'atcd,  that  Moses  instituted 
courts  of  law  (Kx  IS"*  (K)),  and  lliat  even  royal 
transgrcKsorH  were  arraigned  (2  .S  12,  1  K  18)  ? 
All    that   i!an    lie   said   of    Amos    in    this    regard 
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is  that  he  strongly  emphasized  the  divine  justice 
hy  proclaiming  that  the  Eternal  God  would  not 
pass  over  His  own  people  when  His  day  came 
(Am  5"'-)-  What  Amos  did  with  reference  to  the 
justice  of  God  was  in  fact  precisely  what,  a  little 
later,  Hosea  did  with  reference  to  God's  love  (cf. 
Hos  l'"-  11').  and  Isaiah  with  reference  to  His 
holiness  {G"-  ;  asasanotion  for  universal  righteous- 
ness, 1*  5'8- 2*  etc.)-  Nevertheless,  the  prophets 
of  the  8th  cent.,  in  thus  emphasizing  individual 
attributes  of  God,  were  certainly  not  the  founders 
of  a  new  religion. 

(6)  The  prophets  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Originally  and  in  principle 
God  Himself  was  to  be  the  sole  ruler,  and  could 
be  represented  only  by  those  who  were  filled 
by  His  spirit.  When  at  length  an  earthly  king- 
dom was  sanctioned,  the  prophets  still  retained 
their  religious  jurisdiction,  and  acted  as  the  con- 
science of  the  nation.  This  explains  Samuel's  con- 
flict with  Saul  (cf.  Kbnig,  Gesch.  des  Eeiches  Gottes, 
pp.  133  f.,  199  f.,  202f.) ;  and  even  to  a  David  pro- 
phecy in  the  person  of  Gad  had  to  make  clear  that 
the  king's  part  in  external  politics  was  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  country  and  to  avoid  wars 
of  offence  (2  S  24).  Solomon's  political  and  religi- 
ous obliquities  were  denounced  by  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite  (1  K  IV-),  and  Shemaiah  and  Elisha 
likewise  intervened  effectively  in  national  affairs 
(1  K  1222-",  2  K  9').  The  most  important  factor 
here,  however,  was  Isaiah's  great  utterance,  '  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength  ' 
(Is  30"),  and  his  assertion  that  by  political  alliances 
and  material  preparations  for  war  Jahweh's  people 
were  only  trying  to  rival  the  Gentile  nations 
(v.'*,  and  the  contemporary  passages  Zee  9"-, 
Hos  2*").  The  chosen  nation  must  keep  to  its 
mission  of  being  a  light  to  mankind  (Is  42'  49"-)  ; 
and,  if  it  had  but  obeyed  this  prophetic  injunction, 
it  would  not  only  have  preserved  its  existence  as 
a  state,  but  would  have  discharged  a  supremely 
great  function  in  the  world's  history. 

On  similar  lines  the  Hebrew  prophets  solved  the 
related  problem  of  their  attitude  to  foreign  nations. 
As  was  said  above  (§5  (a)),  the  true  prophets  were 
ardent  patriots.  Isaiah  identifies  himself  fully 
with  his  guilt-laden  nation  (cf.  P  3"),  and  Micah 
can  but  wail  and  howl  for  its  calamities,  deserved 
though  they  were  (1').  True  patriotism,  however, 
does  not  consist  in  pandering  to  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  masses —instincts  but  too  easily 
directed  to  the  conquest  and  exhaustion  of  alien 
peoples.  The  genuine  patriot,  on  the  contrary, 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  higher  ideals  of  his 
nation.  Hence  the  Hebrew  prophets,  with  their 
unparalleled  gifts  of  a  spiritual  leadership,  brought 
all  things  under  the  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view,  and  it  is  this  too  which  regulates  their  atti- 
tude to  the  great  monarchies  of  their  time.  The 
prophet  might  hold  over  his  own  people  the  doom 
of  foreign  invasion,  but  the  invader  himself  was 
only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Disposer.  Thus  the  Assyrian  was  the  rod  of  God's 
anger  (la  10"),  and  the  evils  which  he  wreaked 
upon  Israel  were  an  element  in  the  retribution  to 
which  the  majority  of  Jahweh's  people  were  rightly 
liable  by  reason  of  their  unfaithfulness.  Similarly, 
foreign  rulers  are  sometimes  even  called  the 
'  servants '  of  God  ( Jer  259  27»  43",  Ezk  26').  But, 
when  such  rulers  in  mere  ruthlessness  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  divinely  appointed  work  of 
retribution,  the  prophet  threatens  them  with 
judgments  of  the  sternest  kind  (Is  W  '  Woe  to 
Asshur,  the  rod  of  mine  anger  ! '  [RVm],  Jer  50'-  "• 
"■  8»,  Ezk  38"'-,  Enoch,  Ixxxix.  69). 

In  view  of  the  actual  facta,  it  is  strange  that  the  old  charge  of 
unduly  favouring  the  Chaldjeans  should  recently  have  been  once 
more  brought  against  Jeremiah  in  particular  (H.  Winckler, 


KAT^  [1903],  p.  170  f.).  We  can  but  repeat,  however,  that,  as 
the  sources  make  absolutely  clear,  Jeremiah  demanded  the 
submission  of  Israel  to  an  alien  domination  only  by  reason  of 
his  divinely  inspired  conviction  that  God  had  sc  decreed  it  In 
order  to  punish  the  unfaithful  majority  (so,  e.g.,  K.  H.  Graf, 
Der  Prophet  Jertmia,  Leipzig,  1862,  and  others,  as  cited  in 
Kdnig,  Gesch.  des  Riiches  OotteSt  p.  260  f.). 

(c)  A  third  phase  of  the  prophets'  activity  appears 
in  their  preserving,  expanding,  and  spiritualizing 
the  Law.  (1)  That  they  loyally  defended  the 
legislative  basis  of  the  Jahweh  religion  scarcely 
requires  proof.  In  view  of  certain  modern  theories, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Amos  accused 
his  people  of  rejecting  God's  Law  and  not  keeping 
His  statutes  (2*) ;  and  Hosea  bitterly  denounces 
the  same  evils  (4'  8"*).  But,  without  adducing 
further  testimony,  we  may  affirm  that  what  the 
prophets  did  with  regard  to  the  divine  command- 
ments was,  in  the  first  place,  to  guard  the  long- 
inherited  religious  and  moral  ideals  of  the  com- 
munity. They  were  primarily  reformers,  and  their 
demand  for  repentance  could  never  have  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  their  contemporaries  except 
upon  the  common  ground  of  a  recognized  law. 
(2)  That  the  prophets  also  expanded  the  Law, 
though  not  quite  so  obvious,  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly shown  by  the  following  incidents  :  at  the 
institution  of  the  human  kingship  Samuel  defined 
'  the  prerogative  of  the  kingship,  i.e.  some  kind  of 
constitution,  and  deposited  it  '  before  the  Lord,' 
i.e.  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the  chief  sanctuary 
of  the  time  (1  S  10^');  in  Hosea  (2'«),  again,  we 
find  the  injunction  that  the  designation  '  Ba'al' 
(lit.  'owner,'  '  husband') shall  no  longer  be  applied 
to  Jahweh,  the  implication  being  that,  in  the 
critical  days  of  the  conflict  between  the  Ba'al  cult 
and  the  worship  of  the  Eternal,  the  people  must 
avoid  what  had  previously  ranked  as  an  adia- 
phoron  ;  once  more,  the  law  in  Deuteronomy 
(23'  [Heb.  '])  by  which  eunuchs  were  excluded  from 
the  community  of  Jahweh  is  repealed  in  the  closing 
(Exilic)  division  of  Isaiah  (56^"°) — the  result  of  a 
deepening  sense  of  the  ultimate  universality  of  God's 
Kingdom.  (3)  The  prophets  spiritualized  the  Law 
by  the  emphasis  which  they  laid  upon  religion  and 
morality  as  the  all-important  factors  in  human  life. 
This  appears  from  a  long  series  of  prophetic  utter- 
ances which  begins  with  Samuel's  great  saying, 
'To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  '(IS  15^),  and  is 
continued  in  the  question  of  Amos  (5^),  '  Did  ye 
bring  unto  me  sacrifices  .  .  .  in  the  ^vildemess  forty 
years?'  Devotion  to  God  can  find  expression 
without  sacrifice — -a  truth  that  is  even  more 
strongly  insisted  upon  in  Hos  5" 6^8"  14^  Is  1'229'3, 
Mic  6"'^  Jer  7^'-.  Nor  does  even  Ezekiel  in  any 
degree  depart  from  this  attitude.  He  severely 
reproaches  his  people  with  their  impiety  and  im- 
morality ;  he  calls  Israel  '  a  rebellious  Iiouse '  (2' 
etc.)  ;  he  insists  above  all  things  upon  an  inward 
transformation  (11"  36^-") ;  he  is  anxious  to  pre- 
vent disloyalty  in  every  form  (37''^"'-)  ;  his  zeal  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was  a  means  of 
making  Israel  ashamed  of  its  past  transgressions 
(43'°  44"'-  45^'"')  ;  and  one  of  his  great  aspirations 
was  the  benevolent  treatment  of  aliens  (47'^')- 
If  Ezekiel  was  also  concerned  for  the  ceremonial 
law,  it  was  simply  in  order  that  by  means  of  a 
regular  order  of  worship  the  impious  might  be 
warned  against  a  repetition  of  their  former  dis- 
loyalty. The  prophets,  moreover,  sought  to 
spiritualize  the  Law  positively ;  thus,  in  contrast 
to  the  ordinance  regarding  fasting  (Lv  16'''-  etc.), 
we  read  in  the  prophets :  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  that 
I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,' 
etc.  (Is  SS™-  ;  cf.  Zee  7'-"'),  while,  in  place  of  the 
rending  of  garments  as  a  symbol  of  mourning 
(cf.  2  S  3"),  Joel  (2")  bids  the  people  rend  their 
hearts  (cf.  Konig,  Gesch.,  p.  317  ft'.), 
(rf)  These  three  aspects   of    prophetic  activity 
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with  regard  to  the  Law  are  now  largely  ignored, 
and  the  main  emphasis  is  usually  laid  upon  what 
the  prophets  say  about  the  future.  Here,  however, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  were  much  less  concerned 
with  prediction  (of  concrete  occurrences)  than  with 
true  prophecy,  i.e.  the  verbal  portraj-al  of  the  great 
regulative  lines  of  the  future  course  of  things. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  foretold  special  events, 
such  as  the  fall  of  Shebna  (Is22"''''-).  tlie  withdrawal 
(29'^-)  and  the  destruction  (31«)  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  death  of  Hananiah  within  the  year  (Jer  28"''- ; 
cf.  also  Am  7»,  Jer  34«-  »  [2  K  25'-  "],  Zee  7»).  In 
the  main,  however,  prophetic  utterances  regarding 
the  future  were  designed  to  set  forth  the  funda- 
mental lines  upon  which  the  divine  kingdom  would 
evolve. 

The  vistas  of  the  future  thus  opened  are  mani- 
fold and  glorious  ;  a  notable  instance  is  the  vision 
of  the  nations  flocking  exultantly  to  the  Temple 
of  Jahweh  (Is  2»-*  ||  Mic  4»-').  StUl,  these  unveil- 
ings  of  times  to  come  could  not,  in  view  of  human 
guiilt,  but  be  sometimes  full  of  menace,  and  it  was 
only  in  rarer  moments  that  the  prophets  could 
depict  the  splendours  of  the  iinal  consummation. 
It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  more 
ominous  forecasts  were  given  conditionally,  as 
Jeremiah  (IS*''")  realized  in  the  potter's  house, 
though  this  conditional  character  extends  no  lioubt 
to  the  promises  as  well.  The  conditional  nature  of 
prophecy  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance,  for 
it  serves  as  a  preliminary  explanation  of  that  non- 
fulfilment  or  only  partial  fulhlment  of  certain 
prophecies  which  has  led  some  recent  scholars  to 
disparage  OT  prophecy  in  general  (cf.  e.(/.  Kuenen, 
De  Profete.n,  i.  114  fl'.,  with  Konig,  Der  Offen- 
barungsbegriff  des  A  T,  ii.  374  if. ).  Tliere  are  other 
explanations,  no  doubt,  and  the  most  important  of 
them  lies  in  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  pro- 
phets in  the  distinctively  prophetic  sphere,  viz. 
the  spiritualization  of  prophecy  relatmg  to  the 
future  of  the  divine  kingdom. 

Of  this  spiritualizing  process  we  may  tra('e  the 
following  main  indications.  (1)  The  relation 
between  the  divine  kingdom  and  its  earthly  sphere 
is  more  and  more  relaxed.  The  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  patriarchs  had  no  permanent 
possession  iu  the  Land  of  Promise  except  a  burial 
cave  (Gn  23°°  etc.,  47™  49^)  seems  to  presage  the 
later  historical  development — the  restriction  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  to  the  lordship  of  Judah  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (c.  937  B.C.),  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  (c.  586  B.C.). 
Prophecy  is  often  an  eloquent  comHientary  on 
these  facts.  Isaiah  (11')  had  said  tliat  the  perfect 
governor  of  the  divine  kingdom  would  spring  from 
the  root  (not  the  toii)  of  the  Davidic  tree,  and 
Micah  (5°)  added  that  he  would  be  born  in  the 
ancestral  village  (not  the  capital)  of  the  dynasty, 
while  in  the  post-Iixilic  section  of  Isaiah  (esp. 
55^")  the  Davidic  line  recedes  into  the  background, 
and  Malachi  (3')  makes  no  reference  to  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  coming  messenger.  (2)  Other 
indications  of  the  growing  spiritualization  of  jiro- 
pliec'V  are  fo\ind  in  the  increasing  clearness  with 
which  the  following  truths  were  realized  :  the 
superhuman  gifts  of  tlie  coming  loader  (Is  9'"'  11-, 
Mai  3');  sutlcring  as  an  element  in  his  work  (Is 
II',  Mic  ,5',  Zee  9"  12'»,  Is  53),  and  linally  his 
priestly  function  (I's  III)*,  Zee  G") ;  inward  change 
aa  the  necessary  .'condition  of  salvation  (Jer  31"'-, 
Ezk  30".  Mai  3°'-  [4»'-]) ;  the  uiiiversalistic  ten- 
dency of  the  divine  kingdom  (Zee  8'-",  Mai  1").  I'"or 
a  more  dctailcil  account  of  tliJH  process  cf.  Kiinig, 
Gcirh..  jpp.  267-278. 

NotwIDmtan'lInK  thcM  Intt)  IflMls,  the  Ilnbrcw  prophcw  have 
In  recent  tiini-*  liccn  rhariicfl  \vilh  one-iildcdnrfw  nnd  jmrtlnllty, 
mort*  MtjKHiftlty  hv  Kiionnn,  who  (Dr  UmlMienM  van  tgrnel, 
II»Arlpiii,  IH"«l-7ii,  )l.  :tr.H(.,  KiiK.  Ir,  lUtininn  <\J  Israel,  London, 
I874-7f.)  Firlaima  :  '  V/n  will  not  let  ouniclvca  be  robhcrt  nt  the 


conviction  that  God  rules  in  all  history.'  (1)  This  protest,  how- 
ever, does  not  really  affect  the  design  by  which,  according  to 
the  prophets,  the  iiuuian  race  was  to  be  disciplined  and  re- 
deemed. A  father  who  permits  his  son  for  a  time  to  go  his  own 
way  cannot  be  accused  of  indiflerence  regarding  that  son's 
welfare.  So  may  the  providence  ol  the  Heavenly  Father 
encompass  even  the  peoples  whom  He  suffers  '  Xo  walk  in 
their  own  ways'  (Ac  14ii*),  and  He  actually  does  more;  Ho 
instructs  the  husbandman  (Is  2S26) ;  in  the  heavens  He  mani- 
fests His  glory  to  all  (Ps  19'):  He  instructs  the  nations  and 
teaches  man  (O*!**).  (2)  Nor  do  the  destinies  of  Israel  violate 
the  justice  of  universal  history.  In  Israel  the  law  of  equipoise 
as  between  rights  and  duties  was  maintained  with  remarkable 
strictness  ;  here  it  held  good  that  '  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily 
tormented'  (Wis  66)^  and  here  were  enforced  the  principles  that 
'to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required' 
(Lk  12«  ;  cf.  Ro  212)  and  •  many  shall  be  last  that  are  first '  (Mt 
1930).  Exultation  in  the  covenant  with  God  is  often  stifled  by 
sorrow  for  the  frequent  violation  of  that  bond  and  the  attendant 
penalties.  (3)  Friedrich  Delitzsoh  (^BabH  und  Bibel,  Leipzig, 
1903,  ii.  38)  asserts  that  in  OT  prophecy  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  is  looked  at  from  a  most  oblique  visual  angle. 
Here,  however,  Delitzsch  not  only  overlooks  the  facts  just 
adduced,  but  ignores  the  universalism  that  forms  the  sublime 
element  in  the  historical  design  unfolded  by  the  prophets.  He 
quotes  On  123^',  but  omits  3b  (repeated  in  1818  22™  2G*  2i><) :  '  in 
thee  [or  *  in  thy  seed']  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'  He  likewise  leaves  out  of  account  the  excellence  of 
the  laws  relating  to  aliens,  in  which  the  OT  surpasses  both  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  Hellenic  attitude  to  'barbarians.' 
Nor  has  Delitzsch  any  real  understanding  of  that  lofty  stage  of 
culture  from  which  sprang  a  passage  like  Is  22-*  |t  Mic  41-3  (gee 
above).  Our  rejoinder  to  his  strictures  must  therefore  be  that, 
on  the  universalistic  side  of  OT  prophecy,  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  is  surveyed  from  a  pre-eminently  ideal  point  of 
view. 

The  consummate  achievement  of  OT  prophecy, 
however,  lies  in  the  idea  of  the  7>cw  covenant — a 
covenant  which  is  to  secure  the  efi'acement  of 
human  guilt,  in  which  the  fundamental  law  of 
acknowledging  God  is  alone  to  prevail,  and  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  hearts  renewed  by  gratitude. 
This  idea  first  emerges  in  Jer  3P'"",  and  nothing 
could  more  clearly  indicate  the  aspiration  towards 
a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  the  divin? 
kingdom.  The  work  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  thus 
culminates  in  a  prospect  which  corresponds  at  once 
to  the  highest  longing  of  the  human  lieart  and  to  j 
the  most  perfect  conception  of  God. 

9.  The  inner  sources  of  prophecy. — In  the  dis- 
courses of  Micah  (3")  that  prophet  says,  '  I  am  full 
of  power,  even  the  .spirit  of  tlie  Lord'  (RVm),  so 
expressing  his  conviction  that  his  prophetic  gift 
came  from  a  superhuman  source.  Similarly  Isaiah 
(8")  says,  'The  Lord  spake  to  me  with  strength  of 
iiand '  (liVm),  implying  that  he  felt  himself  pro- 
foundly inlluenced  by  something  outside  the  range 
of  ordinary  forces.  A  like  impression,  as  from  tlie 
wave-beats  of  some  'immortal  sea,'  was  known 
also  to  Jeremiah  (23=')  ;  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps  104™-) 
interprets  these  throbbings  as  the  pulsations  of  a 
heart  at  the  centre  of  things,  and  sees  in  them  the 
source  of  cosmic  movement.  Now,  retlexion  upon 
the  origin  of  this  cosmic  movement  (trpuT^  Klv-qait) 
really  brings  us,  as  far  as  the  jiresent  writer  can 
judge,  to  the  conclusion  that — in  agreement  like- 
wise with  Aristotle — the  truth  that  'God  is  Spirit' 
(Is  31',  Jn  4-*)  contains  the  only  reasonable  solution 
of  the  primordial  riddle  of  the  universe.  l!ut,  if 
we  admit  the  possibility  of  an  abnormal  impulse 
proceeding  from  this  focal  energy,  may  not  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  prophet  have  been  afVected  by 
it  in  an  abnormal  « ay  ?  May  not  his  power  of 
spiritual  vision  have  been  peculiarly  intensified? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  jiropliet's  conviclion  of 
his  being  inlliii'iircd  by  an  iiinvonlcd  s|iirilual 
impulse  lias  a  biisis  of  rcalily,  this  incicased 
sensitiveness  is  psychologiiiilly  ijuito  intelligible. 
Kven  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary  cxpcriiime,  sense 
and  memory  may  he  strangely  qiiicKcned  by  some 
unusual  iiii|)iessioii  ;  thus,  in  monirnts  when  a 
mail  is  snihli'iily  bnmglil  face  to  face  wilh  the 
iKM'il  of  dentil,  sceiicH  long  fnrgoiJrn  will  jiass 
ocfore  his  mental  vision,  and  he  may  make  dis- 
coveries that  at  ordinary  times  sci'iik^iI  beyond 
him.     Hence  it  in   in  no  sense  incredible  that  a 
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soul,  receiving,  as  it  believes,  an  impression  from 
a  region  otherwise  unknown,  should  thereby  be 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  a  knowledge  beyond 
the  range  of  wonted  experience. 

The  prophets  also  atlirm  that  they  are  granted 
visions  of  what  lies  behind  the  ordinary  process  of 
events.  This  is  implied  in  their  repeated  use  of 
the  expression  '  I  saw  ' — an  assertion  all  the  more 
significant  because  it  is  always  expressed  in  a 
special  way  (over  30  times;  Am  7"  etc.).  Thus 
the  true  prophets,  when  speaking  of  their  abnormal 
visions,  use  the  verb  raah,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
simple  ordinary  seeing,  whereas,  wlien  referring 
to  those  who  falsely  claimed  the  title  of  prophet, 
they  expressly  denied  that  such  could  '  see '  (rd'clh), 
saying  of  them  that  they  '  follow  .  .  .  what  they 
have  not  seen'  (Ezk  13'),  and  ascribing  to  them  at 
most  a  certain  power  of  '  beholding,'  '  looking  at ' 
{chazdh),  i.e.  a  purely  sensuous  faculty,  and  not 
'  seeing '  in  the  proper  sense  at  all.  That  the  true 
prophets  were  able  to  speak  of  others  in  this  way 
argues  a  remarkable  degree  of  conviction  regarding 
their  own  powers  of  prophetic  vision. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  the  prophets 
were  not  simply  men  like  Swedenborg,  who,  e.g. 
(as  we  shall  not  deny,  and  as  is  admitted  by  Kant 
[Werke,  ed.  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1838-39,  x. 
453 f.]),  'saw'  a  conflagration  in  distant  Stock- 
holm, a  letter  in  a  secret  drawer,  etc.  But 
Swedenborg's  clairvoyance  (parallels  to  which  may 
be  found,  e.g.,  in  Ezk  S"  ll'^  24^1)  falls  short  of  the 
true  prophetic  faculty  of  prescience.  The  prophets 
claimed  to  foretell  new  things  before  they  sprang 
forth  (Is  42'),  and  they  actually  did  foretell  them. 
The  prophecy,  sometimes  associated  with  the 
characteristics  given  on  p.  390,  anticipated  the 
course  of  events,  as  shown  in  signal  fashion  by  Is 
55'"°.  Thus,  too,  Isaiah  amazed  his  fellows  by  his 
conviction  that  Jerusalem  would  be  delivered  from 
the  Assyrian  beleaguerment  in  701  B.C.  (Is  29'"'') ; 
he  also  foretold  that  the  Assyrian  host  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  'not-man'  (31"),  i.e.  a  superhuman 
power,  as  actually  took  place  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier  (37'';  Herod,  ii.  141).  Similarly  Ezekiel 
(33^"-)  knew  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  day  before 
it  took  place. 

These  examples  suffice  to  furnish  us  with  a 
principle  that  governs  the  relations  of  history  and 
prophecy  (cf.  Konig,  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  des 
AT,  ii.  278  f{'.),  viz.  that,  wnile  the  discourses  of 
the  OT  prophets  run  parallel  to  history  in  form 
and  matter  (§  7  above),  history  is  not  their 
source.  Thus  Jeremiah's  conviction  that  he  was 
called  to  a  great  religious  task  doubtless  came  to 
him  during  the  Scythian  invasion  of  W.  Asia 
(c.  628  B.C.  ;  Herod,  i.  103-106)  ;  his  work  as  a 
prophet,  however,  was  not  causally  connected 
with  that  invasion,  but  is  simply  concurrent  with 
it.  The  historical  events  of  his  day  merely 
supplied  him  with  imagery  (Jer  l""'-),  but  count- 
less utterances  of  the  prophet  show  that  his  com- 
mission was  not  derived  from  the  course  of  events, 
and  could  not  be  so  derived ;  cf.  e.g.  20'  (it  is 
Jahweh  who  prevails  over  him)  and  32"''^-  (the 
symbolical  action  with  the  deed  of  sale,  expressing 
his  conviction  that  the  departed  Israelites  would 
return). 

The  knowledge  of  the  future  which  we  find  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  cannot  he  explained  as  resting  upon 
'the  interpretation  of  the  historical  revelation  of  God'  (F. 
Wilke,  Jesaja  und  Assur,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  96).  Isaiah  certainly 
reproaches  his  people  with  disregarding  the  work  of  the  Lord 
(512),  but  by  that  work  he  means  the  events  that  have  already 
happened.  His  prophetic  knowledge,  however,  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind  ;  cf.  2S-'2  '  I  have  heard,"  and  the  fact  that,  when 
the  king's  counsellors  were  at  their  wits'  end  (-299),  he  himself 
knew  what  would  happen,  and  was  convinced  of  his  superiority 
to  the  prophets  whom  the  people  called  'their  wise  men' 
(vv.iO- 14).  The  present  writer's  belief  that  the  insight  of  the 
prophets  was  something  distinctive  and  exceptional  is  shared 
>»y  such  modern  scholars  as  C.  F.  A.  DiUuiann,  F.  Bleek,  S.  R. 


Driver,  R.  Kittel,  and  C.  von  Orelli  ;  and  S.  Oettii  (Die 
Propheten  ah  Organe  der  gotttichen  OJfenbarung,  Berlin,  1904) 
puts  the  matter  admirably  when  he  says  that  'to  speak  here 
of  religious  genius  is  merely  to  substitute  one  mystery  for 
another.' 

Here  we  nnist  once  more  consider  the  judgment 
passed  by  the  true  prophets  upon  certain  of  their 
contemporaries  who  likewise  claimed  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jahweh. 

(1)  As  regards  the  commission  of  the  latter,  the  true  prophets 
held  that  it  was  not  from  Jahweh  at  all  (Jer  141-*  etc.).  The 
motives  of  these  pretenders  were  really  of  a  material  kind  (.Mic 
35- 1').  and  arrogance  and  presumption  lay  at  the  root  of  all  that 
they  did  (Jer  23^2^  Zeph  34  etc.)—'  they  follow  their  own  spirit' 
(Ezk  133).  (2)  As  regards  the  sources  from  which  their  utter, 
ances  were  drawn,  these  are  stigmatized  as  '  lying  visions '  (Jer 
1414,  etc.),  *  what  they  have  not  seen '  (Ezk  IS-*  A  Vm),  visions  by 
night  (Mic  3*^),  i.e.  mere  dreams  (Jer  23'-^'  28),  or  '  their  own 
heart'  (I4I4  23i«,  Ezk  132-  ").  As  already  said,  these  character- 
izations indicate  a  remarkable  intensity  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  genuine  prophets,  all  the  more  so  because  they  were 
uttered  in  face  of  a  public  to  which  both  classes  were  known. 

The  claim  of  the  true  prophets,  nevertheless,  is 
still  being  met  with  objections. 

(1)  It  is  said,  e.g.y  that  Ezekiel  suffered  from  temporary 
dumbness  and  hemiplegia  (A.  Klostermann,  SK  1.  [1S77]  391tf., 
417  f.,  422;  A.  Bertholet,  R.  Kraetzschmar  [Commentaries  on 
Ezekiel];  A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT  im  Lichte  des  alien  Orients^, 
Leipzig,  1906).  Klostermann  finds  symptoms  of  these  diseases 
in  the  prophet's  occasional  dumbness  (324-27  242527)  and  his  lying 
alternately  on  his  left  and  his  right  side  (44ff).  But  this  is 
assuredly  mere  caprice ;  for  we  must  not  isolate  these  occur- 
rences from  other  actions  of  a  kindred  character  imposed  upon 
Ezekiel  by  God.  What  bodily  idiosyncrasy  would  such  critics 
associate,  e.g.,  with  Ezekiel's  shaving  his  head  and  beard  (5I), 
his  baking  with  excrement  for  fuel  (4'2),  or  his  withholding  his 
tears  (241*^)  ?  (For  a  full  discuasion  of  the  points  at  issue  cf.  flDB 
V.  176  f.;  also  Konig,  NKZ  iii.  [1892]  650  ff.,  and  J.  Hermann, 
Ezechielsiitdien,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  72.)  The  theory  of  bodily 
indisposition  is  in  any  case  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
spiritual  insight  so  characteristic  of  the  prophets. 

(2)  A  fairly  common  theory  is  that  the  prophets  were  subject 
to  ecstasy,  and  a  recent  scholar  of  some  eminence,  F.  Giese. 
brecht(£>ie  Bent/sbegabujig  der  AT  Propheten,  Gottingen,  1897, 
p.  47),  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  their  prophetic  consciousness 
was  in  part  due  to  the  ecstatic  state.  The  prophets  in  question, 
however — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  '  sons  of  the  prophets  ' 
(§  4  (a)) — give  no  hint  of  any  state  of  ecstasy,  i.e.  unconscious- 
ness or  frenzy.  It  is  true  that  Jeremiah  was  said  by  one  of  his 
opponents  to  be  mad  (Jer  2926).  Hosea,  again,  referring  prob- 
ably to  himself,  says  that  the  prophet  is  out  of  his  senses  (97); 
quite  obviously,  however,  his  meaning  is  that  the  iniquities  of 
his  people  (cf.  Is  12-4,  jer  210-13  81*^  were  enough  to  derange  the 
mind  of  a  true  prophet  and  patriot.  It  is  clear,  accordingly, 
that  the  theory  of  ecstasy  finds  no  support  in  the  passages  cited, 
while  we  have  the  positive  evidence  that  the  prophets  Uved  an 
ordered  life  in  the  family  and  the  State,  and  that  their  discourses, 
alike  in  construction  and  diction,  are  the  work  of  sane  and  sober 
rainds.  Moreover,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  call,  i.e.  when  most 
deeply  moved  by  abnormal  influences,  they  perfectly  retain 
their  self-consciousness  and  their  memory  ;  it  was  precisely  in 
such  experiences  that  Isaiah  realized  his  own  sinfulness  (6^), 
and  Jeremiah  felt  that  he  was  too  young  for  the  task  set  before 
him  (1"). 

(3)  The  Hebrew  prophets  have  also  been  charged  with  ignor- 
ance in  matters  of  psychology.  In  answer  to  this  we  maj'  recall 
Isaiah's  severe  strictures  against  the  sophistical  perversion  of 
moral  concepts  (520)  and  the  remarkable  precision  of  his  own 
ideas  and  judgments.  How  often  does  Jeremiah  reprove  his 
people  for  '  the  stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart'  (317  etc.)  I  It  is 
he  too  who  speaks  of  his  God  as  searching  the  heart  and  trying 
the  reins  (1710),  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  mind  would 
mistake  its  own  phantasies  for  divinely-given  convictions  (cf. 
Cornill,  Das  Bucn  Jeremia  erkldrt,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  420).  This 
may  be  said  also  of  Ezekiel,  who  (speaking  in  God's  name) 
declares,  '  I  know  the  things  that  come  into  your  mind'  (11^). 
Such  utterances  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  ignorance 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit. 

In  point  of  fact,  taking  into  account  the  precise 
intellectual  distinctions  and  the  delicacy  of  moral 
feeling  displayed  in  the  prophetic  writings  associ- 
ated with  the  names  of  the  prophets,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  charge  the  prophets  even  with  self- 
deception.  Self-deception  always  implies  some 
lack  of  discrimination  and  of  religious  and  moral 
sobriety — tlie  very  opposite  of  the  characteristics 
set  forth  above,  to  ignore  which  were  to  reject  the 
one  line  of  evidence  that  can  avail  in  the  question 
at  issue. 

Wellhausen  (p.  15)  has  finely  said  that  the  in- 
dividual upon  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  come 
remains  a  mystery.     In  view  of  what  the  prophets 
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said  and  did,  however,  we  must  go  beyond  this 
and  recognize  that  they  were  wrought  upon  by 
some  mysterious  force  lying  behind  the  veil  of 
ordinary  phenomena.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  for 
the  modern  mind  to  acknowledge  this,  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  way  of  doing  justice  to  the  historical 
facts.  Aft«r  all,  as  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of 
the  human  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  by 
reference  to  their  antecedents,  it  need  not  seem 
strange  that  the  paramount  position  of  the  true 
prophets  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people  should  defy  every  attempt  to  explain  it  on 
natural  grounds.  t.  i    i 

10.  Non-Israelite  analogies.— («)  In  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  divination,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
prophetic  religion  of  Israel  (§  I),  was  an  organized 
function  of  the  State  (cf.,  e.g.,  C.  Bezold,  Die 
baby  Ion. -assyr.  Lit.,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  44  f.),  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  religion  being  in  this  respect 
on  a  level  with  the  religion  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  but  assuredly  falling  far  short  of  what  we 
find  in  Israel.  In  Hebrew  literature,  moreover, 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  person  like  Ennieduranki, 
to  whom  Babylonian  literature  traces  the  art  of 
divination.  But  we  must  still  ask  whether,  out- 
side the  recognized  practice  of  divination  in  these 
lands,  there  were  individuals  of  )>rophetic  char- 
acter who  might  be  compared  to  the  propliets  of 

A  personality  of  this  type  has  been  found  in 
gammurabi  (cf.  art.  Law  [Babylonian],  vol.  m. 
p.  817  fi'.),  who,  in  a  relief  preceding  his  well-known 
Code,  is  depicted  as  standing  before  the  sun-god 
(Shamash).  From  this,  however,  we  are  to  infer 
that  Hammurabi  is  not  the  pupil  or  prophet  of 
that  dliity,  as  Bezold  thinks  (p.  3),  but  rather  his 
counterpart ;  for  in  the  introductory  lines  of  the 
inscription  we  read : 

'  Anu  and  Bel  called  me,  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  prince,  the 
worshipper  ot  the  goda,  to  go  forth  like  the  Sun  ...  to  en- 
lighten  the  land,'  etc.  (K.  F.  Harper,  The  Code  of  fiammurahi, 
Chicat'0, 1904,  p.  8). 

Further,  the  particular  laws  are  as  often  ascribed 
to  gammurabi  himself  as  to  the  sun-god,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  inscription  we  find  such 
utterances  as  '  My  weighty  words  I  have  written 
upon  my  monument'  (Harper,  p.  101),  and  'My 
words  are  weighty,  my  wisdom  (Harper,  p.  103, 
•deeds')  unrivalled '  — saying.s  wliich  we  cannot 
well  imagine  coming  from  Moses  (cf.  Ex  3"'-  [E.I], 
Nu  11=»[EJ]  12»  [El'],  or  from  the  literary  prophets 
of  a  later  age  (cf.  Is  5>',  Jer  23■^  Ezk  13-  "  etc.). 
In  the  cuneiform  literature  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
another  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  follows  : 

'  I,  the  servant,  the  prophet  (7),  ot  his  lord  the  king,  utter  my 
prophecies  (or  niv  lord  the  king.  May  the  gods  whose  names 
I  have  enumerated  accept  and  hear  these  prophecies  on  hohalt 
ot  my  lord  the  king;  may  they  odd  to  him  more  than  his 
portion,  and  give  to  my  lord  the  king  I  But  may  I,  the  prophet 
ot  my  lord  the  king,  stand  before  my  lord  the  kmi;,  and  with 
all  my  heart  worship  on  my  side  (7).  When  my  sided  hecomo 
weak,  mav  I  exert  my  power  to  the  utmost  by  the  jMwcr  of  my 
word.  Who  nmst  not  love  a  good  lord  ?  .Surely  it  is  said  In  the 
song  ot  the  Babylonians :  "  Because  of  thy  gracious  hpe,  my 
shepherd,  all  men  look  to  thee'"  (We  follow  the  version  ot  R  E. 
reiser,  In  ilVG  Hi.  (189s|  2i"  (. ;  but  the  orlfc'iiial  U-rm  here 
rendered  'prophet'  simply  means  '  servant,' '  womhijipor.') 

Winckler  (KAl"*,  \i.  170  f.)  refers  to  this  passage 
aa  exhibiting  a  BaliylonianAsHyrian  counterpart 
to  the  Hebrew  prophet,  as,  r.g.,  Joremiah.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  a  sjicakcr  who  stands 
'Ixjforc  Ibn  king,' and  is  obviously  mibservi.nt  to 
him  in  all  tilings,  rather  suggests  tho  'prophets' 
who.  whib!  claiming  to  sjioak  for  .lahwdi,  were 
but  the  servile  agents  of  King  Ahab  (I  K  '2".^") ;  or 
those  who  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  were  regarded  liv 
the  ruling  fa<:tion  as  'their  wise  ones'  (Is  '29'"-  '*, 
Jer2tt"'-eto.)— men  from  whom  tho  reprCHcntatives 
of  the  lawful  religion  of  Israel  (liHtinguished  tliem- 
BclvcK  in  llu!  most  decided  wny  (I  K  '22""-,  Am  7'"', 
U  3'  9"  !.!8'  W^"-  ",  Mic  3"",  Jer  7"  '23'  etc.). 


Winckler  has  also  sought  to  disparage  men  like  Amos  and 
Jeremiah  bv  speaking  of  them  as  'political  agents'  {Gesch. 
Israeli,  Leipzig,  1895-1900,  i.  96),  and  as  the  'spies'  or  'pro. 
feseional  agitators  '  of  the  rulers  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  {KA  T^, 
p.  170 1.).  Thus  Amos  is  said  to  have  laboured  on  behalf  ot  the 
policy  of  King  Ahaz  O^inckler,  Reliyioivigeschichll.  und  gt- 
schichtl.  Orient,  p.  3S).  In  answer  to  this,  however,  we  need 
only  recall  the  fact  that,  when  Amos  was  ordered  by  Jeroboam 
n.  to  leave  Bethel,  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  called  to  his 
religious  office  bv  God  (Am  715),  and  in  all  his  utterances  we 
overhear  his  conviction  that  he  is  in  the  service  ot  the  Eternal 
(13  3"  etc.).  As  for  Jeremiah,  again,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Monarch  whom  he  believed  himself  to  serve  was  none  other 
than  the  King  of  kings,  and  that  he  regarded  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  that  great  succession  which  had  championed  the  supreme 
interest  ot  Israel  throughout  the  ages  (Jer  ;'").  His  patriotism 
and  his  attitude  in  political  affairs  have  already  been  dealt  with 
(§  8  (6)).  Jeremias  (Das  AT  im  Lichte  des  alien  Orifiits'',  p. 
86)  suggests  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  the  vehicles  of 
Babvlonian  culture  :  *  Mercury  is  the  morning-star ;  his  name 
means  "  harbinger."  Here  we  come  upon  the  astral  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  word  nalif,  "  prophet "  ;  he  is  the  harbinger  or 
vehicle  ot  a  new  age.'  The  Babylonian-.4ssyrian  diviners,  how- 
ever, found  their  patron,  not  in  Mercury,  but  in  the  sun-god 
(KAT^,  p.  368),  while  the  genuine  Hebrew  sources  say  nothing 
ot  any  such  connexion  between  their  prophetism  and  Mercury, 
and  in  fact  actually  protest  against  divmation  in  every  form 
(5  8). 

If,  therefore,  we  lind  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  prophetic 
personalities  comparable  to  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
It  remains  to  ask  whether  we  have  any  indirect 
traces— such  as  might  be  afforded,  e.g.,  bj;  the 
literature.  Here,  however,  as  in  Assurbanipal'a 
library,  we  find  nothing  higher  than  series  of  omen- 
tablets,  in  one  of  which,  e.g.,  we  read: 

'  It  in  the  month  ot  Sivan  (June)  an  eclipse  occurs  between 
the  first  and  thirtieth  day,  vegetation  throughout  the  land  will 
lag  behind.' 

But  where  in  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  literature 
do  we  find  anything  to  compare  with  the  profound 
religious  ideas,  the  earnest  moral  exhortations, 
and  the  glowing  anticipations  of  the  future,  so 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets? 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  following 
passage  as  indicating  Babylonian  visions  of  the 
future  (F.    Hommel,   in  Glauben  und    ii^issen,   i. 

[1903]  9  f.):  ^      ^ 

The  god  Marduk,  seeing  a  sick  person,  says  to  his  father  Ea  : 
'  Mv  father,  disease  has  come  upon  man  ;  1  know  not  by  what 
means  he  mav  he  healed."  Then  Ea  answered  his  son  thus: 
'Mv  son,  what  mav  there  be  that  thou  knowcst  not?  What 
new  thing  might  I  still  teach  thee!  What  I  know,  thou 
kiiowest,  and  what  thou  knowcst,  I  know  :  go,  my  son,  and 
break  the  spell  upon  the  sick  one."  Then  come  the  directions 
tor  exorcizing  the  disease. 

Now,  while  this  may  sliow  that  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  deities  were  regarded  as  ready  to  heal 
man,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  healing  implied  was 
only'of  a  physical  kind  ;  and,  besides,  the  passage 
is  not  really  predictive  at  all.  T.  K.  Cheyne  {EJJi 
iii.  3063),  however,  linil.s  the  predictive  element  in 
the  following  pa.ssage  : 

'  Sea.coast  against  sea-coast,  Elamitc  against  Elamite,  Oassite 
against  Cassite,  Kuthaaii  against  Kuthman,  country  against 
country,  house  against  house,  man  against  man.  lirothcr  is  to 
show  no  mercy  towards  brother  ;  they  shall  kill  one  another. 
But  this  prediction,  referring  probably  to  yammu- 
rabi's  triumph  over  the  neighbouring  kings,  is  a 
purely  political  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  to  the  conlriust  with  Hebrew  prophecy,  which 
moved  essentially  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and 
for  which  the  founding  of  a  divine  kingdom  has  as 
its  sujireme  practical  end  the  culturo  of  the  elhico- 
icligious  interest— assuredly  the  highest  clement 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  „     , , 

lb)  E  Meyer  (/>ic  J.irnrlilen  una  ihre,  Nachbar- 
slamme,  Halle,  1'."I6,  pp.  451-4.')3)  asserts  that 
Hebrew  iiropliecy  was  derived  from  Egypt,  and 
cites  a  iiro|diecy  (piutly  from  tho  earlier,  jiartly 
from  tho  middle,  jioriod  of  Egvplian  literature, 
anil  recently  more  accurately  (feciphcrcd)  to  the 
following  ellect: 

'  A  wise  man  (or  the  Inspired  lamb)  reveals  to  the  king  the 
fnturo  of  Kgvpt,  and  then  with  his  last  word  tails  ilown  dead, 
and   It  oereiiionlously   Interred  by  the  king.    His  prophecies. 
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however,  are  put  on  record  and  handed  down  to  future  ages. 
Their  tenor  is  that  there  is  coming,  to  begin  with,  a  period  of 
awful  distress,  in  which  everything  in  Egypt  turns  topsy-turvy 
—  foreign  peoples  make  inroads,  servants  become  masters, 
people  of  position  are  slain,  women  enslaved,  the  entire  social 
order  subverted,  temples  plundered  and  desecrated,  and  their 
mysteries  laid  bare,  white  the  king  himself  is  carried  away 
captive  or  forced  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land.  Then  follows  an 
epoch  in  which  the  gods  once  more  bestow  their  favour  upon 
the  country,  and  in  which  a  just  king,  beloved  of  the  gods  and 
sprung  from  the  sun-god  Re',  expels  its  enemies,  restores  its 
worship  and  its  ancient  order,  subjugates  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  enjoys  a  long  and  happy  reign/ 

Meyer  maintains  that  this  '  fixed  traditional 
schema  '  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who, 
in  fact,  merely  elaborated  it  in  detail  and  applied 
it  to  the  situation  of  the  day.  But  there  is 
certainly  no  positive  evidence  to  show  that  Hebrew 
prophecy  was  based  upon  any  such  design.  This 
schema  was  not  followed  even  by  the  popular 
prophets,  whose  great  watchword  for  the  future 
was  'peace'  (Jer  6"  etc.).  The  important  point, 
however,  is  this  :  the  distinctive  features  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  are  that  its  predictions  of  good  or  evil 
were  conditional  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
bearing  of  men,  and  that  it  was  concerned  through- 
out ^vith  the  founding  of  a  peculiar  divine  kingdom, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  call  of  Abraham 
(Gn  12'"^)  in  order  to  establish  in  Israel  a  nursery 
of  true  religion  and  morality  (Is  5'"'),  and  so  to 
open  a  fountain  of  blessing  for  all  nations  (42* 
etc.).  Egypt  supplies  nothing  that  may  for  a 
moment  compare  with  this. 

(c)  Finally,  as  to  a  possible  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  with  Muhammad,  we  find  an  OT 
scholar  (J.  Koberle,  NKZ  xvii.  [1906]  202)  giving 
expression  to  the  view  that  their  consciousness  of 
their  vocation  loses  significance  when  we  look  at 
Muhammad,  who  likewise,  for  that  matter,  re- 
garded himself  as  a  divine  messenger.  In  answer 
to  this  we  must  carefully  examine  the  qualities  of 
the  evidence  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  them- 
selves give  regarding  their  mission.  As  the  value 
of  a  witness's  testimony  may  be  measured  with  a 
fair  degree  of  objectivity  by  certain  of  its  charac- 
teristics, we  shall  compare  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  Muhammad  with  reference  to  the  following 
points. 

(i.)  Clearness  and  dejiniteness. — The  clear  con- 
viction which  underlies  the  utterances  of  men  like 
Amos,  Isaiah,  etc.,  meets  us  everywhere  in  their 
works ;  they  had  distinct  recollections  of  their 
call  (cf.,  e.g.,  Is  6'"'-),  as  also  of  a  certain  reluctance 
to  respond  to  it  (e.g.,  Jer  1''20').  Such  definiteness 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  by  the  utterances  of 
Muhammad.  Moreover,  scholars  who,  like  A. 
U»\Uv{ThLZ  xii.  [1887]  278  ff.),  are  anxious  to  do 
all  justice  to  the  latter  speak  of  his  '  indetermin- 
ate thinking,'  his  '  self-deception,'  in  that  he 
claims  a  divine  source  for  narratives  which,  like 
the  'Joseph'  surah  (xii.),  are  obviously  mere 
plagiarisms. 

(ii.)  Difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  the  testi- 
mony was  given. — The  genuine  prophets  had  to 
affirm  a  distinction  between  themselves  and  others 
who  claimed  to  represent  the  same  God  (cf.  §  9), 
while  Muhammad  liad  no  such  difficulty  in  what 


he  said  about  himself — a  contrast  to  wliich  due 
weight  has  not  yet  been  given. 

(iii.)  Disinterestedness. — The  Hebrew  prophets 
never  strove  for  earthly  honour  or  for  material 
gratification  of  any  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
neither  popular  misunderstanding  nor  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  turned  them  from 
their  task  (cf.  1  K  22«»'-,  Jer  38"-,  2  K  2V'''').  We 
should  also  remember  how,  as  the  living  conscience 
of  their  nation,  they  fought  against  the  perversion 
of  ethical  concepts  and  against  all  immorality.  In 
Muhammad,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  find  no  such 
renunciation  of  worldly  honours  and  enjoyments, 
or  of  material  expedients  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  plans.  Surah  xxxiii.,  relating  the  various  ex- 
ceptional privileges  alleged  to  liave  been  accorded 
to  him  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  cannot  but 
excite  repugnance  in  any  unprejudiced  mind,  and, 
as  A.  Tholuck  {Vermischte Schriften  apologctischen 
Inhalts",  Gotha,  1867,  p.  13)  suggests,  speaks  less 
of  a  devout  enthusiast  than  of  a  godless  deceiver. 

Even  apart  from  the  moral  aspect,  however,  and 
regarded  simply  as  an  enthusiast,  Muhammad 
still  falls  far  below  the  true  Hebrew  prophets,  in 
whom,  as  was  shown  above  (§  9  (2)),  we  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  fanaticism  or  ecstasy.  So  fear- 
less a  critic  as  Cheyne  (EBi  iii.  3854)  was  com- 
pelled to  write  : 

'  A  succession  of  men  so  absorbed  in  "  the  living  God,"  and  at 
the  same  time  so  intensely  practical  in  their  aims — i.e.,  so 
earnestly  bent  on  promoting  the  highest  national  interests — 
cannot  be  found  in  antiquity  elsewhere  than  in  Israel.' 

It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
all  that  long  succession  no  single  prophet  ever 
appealed  to  the  words  of  another,  while  the  fact 
that  the  succession  came  to  an  end  all  at  once  in 
the  person  of  Malachi  is  another  point  that  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  pondered. 

Thus,  when  compared  with  Muhammad,  the 
prophets  of  Israel  still  maintain  their  distinctive 
place  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  we  would 
summarize,  in  closing,  the  factors  by  which  this 
historical  position  may  be  appraised.  These  are 
( 1 )  the  prophets'  clear  and  definite  consciousness  of 
their  vocation  ;  (2)  their  unquestionable  disinter- 
estedness ;  (3)  their  achievement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  culture,  i.e.  their  mediation  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  which  even  to  the  present  day 
compel  the  recognition  of  thinkers  and  scholars ; 
and,  finally — connected  with  the  foregoing — (4)  the 
relationship  between  tlieir  place  in  history  and  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  who  nevertheless  did  not 
answer  to  their  prophetic  presentation  of  the  future 
in  any  mechanical  way,  but  with  fresh  and  original 
power  carried  it  to  its  most  sublime  consummation 
(cf.  Konig,  Gesch.,  pp.  317-328). 

LiTERiTCKE.— A.  Kuenen,  De  Profeten  eti  de  Profetie  onder 
Israel,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1876,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1877  ;  E.  Konig:, 
Der  Offenbarungshegriff  des  Alien  Testaments,  2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1882 ;  S.  R.  Driver,  Sermons  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Old  Testament,  London,  1892,  p.  60fE.  ;  C.  H.  Cornill,  Der 
israelitische  Prophetis^nus,  Strassburg,  1894,  siggg,  Eng.  tr., 
Chicago,  1898,  61908  ;  Borchert,  '  Die  Visionen  der  Propheten," 
in  SK  Ixviii.  [1S96]  217  fl.,  esp.  p.  241;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Old  Testament  Prophecy,  Edinburgh,  1903;  E.  Konig,  Oesch. 
des  Reiches  Gottes  bis  av,f  Jesus  Christus,  Brunswick,  1908. 
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PROPITIATION  (Introductory  and  Biblical). 

— Propitiation  (Lat.  propitiatio,  propititis,  '  perhaps 
originally  a  term  of  augury  meaning  flying  for- 
ward [pro']  or  well ;  cf.  Skr.  pat,  to  fly,  Eng. 
feather'  [Webster,  s.v.  'Propitious'];  cf.  Eng. 
'  petition ')  may  be  defined  as  the  appeasing  of  the 


Greek  (A.  Fairbanks),  p.  397. 
Roman  (A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  398. 

wrath  of  one  by  another  in  order  to  win  his  favour  ; 
or  the  means  adopted  to  that  end.  The  root  ideas 
of  the  term  imply  that  he  wlio  propitiates  feels 
himself  in  some  manner  to  be  lacking  or  at  fault, 
and  that  the  favour  of  him  who  is  propitiated  is 
worth  the  gaining.     It  further  implies  that  he  who 
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is  propitiated  is  more  powerful  than  he  who  pro- 
pitiates ;  else  the  latter  would  not  require  to 
implore,  either  by  entreaty  or  by  ofl'ering,  those 
things  which  he  considers  necessary  to  his  welfare. 
It  is  with  propitiation  in  its  more  definitely  theo- 
logical sense,  i.e.  as  affecting  the  relations  between 
God  and  man,  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

I.  The  idea  in  primitive  religjion.— Religion  finds 
its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  man  that  his  life  is 
overruled  by  forces  other  and  greater  than  those 
which  he  finds  in  himself.  This  power  man  has 
construed,  fron)  the  earliest  times,  and  according 
to  his  light,  in  the  terms  which  he  applies  to  his 
own  life  and  personality.  The  only  difference  is 
that  those  characteristics  which  he  recognizes  to 
be  rudimentary  and  fragmentary  in  himself  are 
conceived  of  as  existing  in  all  their  ideal  perfection 
in  the  nature  of  the  divine.  In  this  sense  all 
religions,  whether  their  development  be  high  or 
low,  are  anthropomorphic.  Again,  since  man,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  his  evolution,  has  little  self- 
sufficiency,  and  is  in  all  things  closely  dependent 
upon  Nature  and  her  forces,  even  for  his  bodily 
wants,  he  is  instinctively  impelled  to  find  this 
superior  power  in  every  external  object  or  circum- 
stance afl'ecting  him.  This  is  the  stage  of 
animism,  when  worship  is  paid  to  the  spirit  or 
spirits  which  reside  in  trees,  fire,  wind,  cloud,  or 

sky- 
Yet  the  mere  .belief  in  the  existence  of  those 
superior  powers  would  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
give  rise  to  religion.  It  is  felt  also  that  these 
powers  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  man  ;  and, 
further,  that  their  interest  can  be  quickened,  or 
restored  when  lost,  provided  that  proper  means  be 
adopted  to  achieve  this  result.  Primitive  man 
attributes  to  his  god  the  same  feelings  of  like  and 
dislike,  of  love  and  aversion,  of  friendship  and 
hostility,  as  he  finds  to  exist  between  himself  and 
his  fellow-men.  Hence,  from  the  first,  there  are 
present  in  religion  the  elements  not  merely  of 
thought,  but  also  of  feeling  and  of  will.  In  fact, 
it  is  due  to  the  conjunction  of  these  that  religion 
ever  came  into  being.  Man  does  not  merely  think 
of  his  god  ;  since,  through  nature,  that  god  mani- 
fests his  power  often  in  terrible  form,  he  conceives 
of  him,  now  with  feelings  of  utter  dependence, 
now  with  awe  and  fear,  as  of  one  who  smites  and 
visits  him  with  wrath  and  destruction.  Yet  the 
emotion  is  not  entirely  that  of  fear.  l'"ear  in  itself 
has  the  effect  of  sundering  and  driving  farther 
apart.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  religion  is  the  expres- 
sion of  an  exactly  contrary  effect  upon  the  will. 
Viewed  in  its  practical  aspect,  religion  is  the  eflbrt 
on  man's  part,  not  to  flee  from,  but  to  draw  near 
to  his  god. 

While  the  beginning  of  reli-jion  is  not  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  fear,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  that  emotion  played  a  great,  and  even  a  pre- 
dominating, part  in  the  awakening  of  the  rcligiou.s 
consciousness.  The  things  by  which  primitive 
man  is  first  prompted  to  think  of  the  divine  are 
generally  those  disastrous  to  himself  or  to  the 
community.  Any  misfortune  or  (lisaster  that  he 
cannot  trace  to  known  human  or  natural  sources 
he  attributes  to  the  direct  agency  of  his  god. 
Since,  then,  in  primitive  times  the  realm  of  the 
unknown  was  much  wider  than  it  is  now,  and 
since  also,  leaving  out  of  count  man's  spiritual 
wants,  even  his  bodily  comfort  was  then  more  ojii'ii 
to  attack,  there  was  all  the  more  room  for  the 
workinj,'  on  him  of  that  fear  of  his  god  which  is 
the  l«ginning  of  wisdom. 

But,  if  fear  thus  awakens  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
liis  god,  it  is  his  instinct  of  Helf-preservation  that 
im|>elH  him  to  give  to  that  knowledge  a  practical 
turn.  The  aim  of  religion  is  not  solely  to  draw 
near  to  go<lii,  nor  oven  U>  propitiate  them,  b\it  to 


secure  the  worshipper's  well-being  and  happiness. 
It  is  just  because  man  recognizes  his  present 
happiness  to  be  imperfect,  because  he  feels  that 
only  through  his  god  can  that  deficiency  be 
supplied,  that  he  ever  seeks  to  win  his  favour. 
And  the  means  which  primitive  man  adopted 
towards  this  end  were  those  which  he  employed  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellows  —  conciliation  and 
petition.  From  this  arose  the  ancient  religious 
system  of  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

While  the  broad  aim  of  sacrifice  is  thus  to  please 
the  gods,  the  meaning  and  content  attached  to  it 
are  more  clearly  defined  by  reference  to  (a)  the 
nature  of  the  god  who  is  to  be  propitiated  and  {b) 
the  evil  which  renders  propitiation  necessary.  It 
may  happen  that  man  identifies  this  evil  not  with 
himself,  but  with  the  essential  being  of  his  god. 
This  god  is  conceived  of  as  one  who  delights  in 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  who  sends  plagues, 
storms,  and  floods  in  order  to  satiate  himself  with 
the  suffering  of  man.  Man  therefore  otters  such 
sacrifice  as  he  imagines  will  appease  this  passion 
for  blood  on  the  part  of  his  god,  that  the  impend- 
ing doom  may  be  averted  from  himself.  It  is  with 
this  notion  that  some  of  the  darkest  rites  of  early 
sacrifice  are  associated.  A  degraded  idea  of  the 
god  leads  to  a  degraded  form  of  worship. 

On  the  other  hand,  man  may  feel  that  the  cause 
of  his  suffering  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
his  god  as  in  his  own  misdoings  or  shortcomings. 
This  was  the  idea  that  ultimately  prevailed. 
Experience  accumulated  throughout  the  ages 
taught  him  that  much  of  his  misfortune  was  simply 
his  own  fault,  and  that  by  methods  of  forethouglit, 
of  industry,  and  of  hygiene  he  could  avert  many 
of  those  evils  which  formerly  he  traced  solely  to 
supernatural  influence  ;  and  that  which  experience 
taught  him  to  be  true  of  part  of  his  existence  he 
came  more  and  more  to  infer  as  true  of  the  whole. 
Thus  he  reached  the  conception  that,  wherever  his 
present  hapiiiness  was  marred,  it  was  due  not  to 
the  arbitrariness  of  his  gods,  but  to  his  neglect  to 
pay  deference  to  them  or  to  obey  their  commands. 
Once  this  truth  emerged,  the  idea  underlying  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  assumed  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
trend.  Man  aimed  no  longer  at  changing  the 
original  nature  of  his  gods  and  bringing  them  into 
a  temporary  state  of  favour  to  himself  ;  he  sought 
rather  to  restore  them  to  that  normal  condition  of 
benevolence  which,  by  his  oll'ence,  had  for  the 
time  being  been  disturl)ed.  How,  then,  could  he 
better  accomplish  this  than  by  sacrilicing  a  part  of 
his  goods  and  possessions,  in  order  to  show  the 
gods  that  ho  valued  their  favour  more  than  any- 
thinjj  else  ?  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that 
primitive  man  regarded  his  own  confession  as  part 
of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice.  That  idea  lay  as  yet 
in  the  bacKground.  He  still  retained  a  mechanical 
conception  of  the  relations  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment, between  sacrifice  and  benefit.  In  his  eyes 
not  his  repentance,  but  the  material  offering  that 
he  made,  was  the  thing  of  propitiatory  value  aa 
affecting  his  god.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  in  the 
higher  sacrificial  forma  of  primitive  religion,  in 
which  m;in  dimly  confessed  himself  as  the  sinner 
ami  his  god  as  the  standard  of  righteousness  and 
love,  were  embodied  the  rudiments  of  those  truths 
concerning  pro|iitiatiiin  which  were  to  receive  a 
fuller  and  more  spiritual  meaning  in  ethical 
religions,  and  which  at  last  attained  to  their  per- 
fection in  Christianity. 

2.  In  the  OT.~ln  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
the  intermediary  stages  of  this  involution  are  dearly 
traceable.  Man  is  now  not  iinTcly  consciims  of 
the  fact  that  ho  ofli'iids against  (ioil  ;  that  fact  has 
lakon  on  for  him  a  moral  signili(nanco--lie  is  con- 
scious of  it  as  sin.  Davidson  ['I'/ir  Thrulugn  of  the 
OT,  p.  315  ff)  points  out  how  in  the  UT  a  distinc- 
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tion  conies  to  be  drawn  between  (a)  sins  of  ignor- 
ance or  inadvertence  and  (6)  sins  done  with  a  high 
hand  or  of  purpose. 

(a)  iSins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence. — To  these 
alone  do  the  Levitical  sacrifices  apply.  In  this 
there  is  a  certain  natural  fitness.  The  idea  of 
sacrifice  in  general  arose  at  that  stage  in  man's 
development  when  he  conceived  of  his  relations  to 
God  as  being  semi  mechanically  rather  than  mora!  ly 
conditioned  ;  when,  too,  he  imagined  that  the 
Deity  could  be  propitiated  in  a  correspondingly 
mechanical  fashion,  by  material  ott'erings.  The 
Hebrew  priests  merely  carried  forward  this  idea 
and  gave  it  a  greater  symbolism  and  elaboration. 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  moral  sense  being  as  yet  im- 
perfectly developed,  there  was  in  their  conception 
of  sin  no  element  of  personal  guilt.  The  idea  of 
sin  was  attached  to  no  specific  acts  of  which  the 
perpetrators  were  conscious  at  the  time  that  they 
were  wrong;  it  belonged  rather  to  the  entire 
nature  of  man,  as  being  tainted  and  impure.  Thus 
sin  was  placed  by  them  in  that  region  intermediate 
between  the  purely  physical  and  the  definitely 
moral ;  i.e.,  it  belonged  to  the  region  of  the  sesthetic, 
and  partook  of  the  nature  of  uncleanness.  Again, 
corresponding  to  this  view  of  sin  as  uncleanness 
was  their  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  oflTended 
against  God.  Being  not  yet  definitely  of  the 
moral,  not  yet  a  wilful  transgression  of  God's  law, 
it  did  not  violate  God's  righteousness,  and  so  did 
not  provoke  His  wrath.  It  was  rather  an  offence 
against  God's  holiness.  These  are  the  considera- 
tions which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
sacrificial  system.  They  explain  how  the  priestly 
offerings  were  regarded  as  atoning  not  for  definite 
misdoings,  but  for  the  whole  life  as  being  imperfect 
or  impure.  They  explain,  too,  how  the  symbolical 
'covering,'  or  'wiping  out' — the  root  ideas  of  the 
Hebrew  word  •\sd,  which  stands  at  the  centre  of 
Levitical  thought  on  sacrifice  (cf.  HDB,  s.v.  '  Pro- 
pitiation,' vol.  iv.  p.  131) — had  in  itself  a  propitia- 
tory value  as  affecting  God.  Since  God's  justice 
had  not  been  offended,  and  His  actual  wrath  had 
not  been  provoked,  there  was  no  need  that  any 
positive  recompense  should  be  made.  There  was 
need  only  that  the  cause  of  offence  to  His  sesthetic 
nature,  i.e.  to  His  purity  and  holiness,  should  be 
removed.  That  being  accomplished  by  the  priestly 
sacrifices,  complete  harmony  was  established. 
And,  lastly,  though  no  definite  explanation  is 
given  in  the  OT  itself,  these  considerations  may 
help  to  make  clear  why  special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  blood-sacrifice  as  a  means  of 
propitiation.  Since  '  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood  '  (Lv  17"),  so  the  offering  to  God  is  the  ett'ort 
on  man's  part  to  make  propitiation  not  for  certain 
sins,  but  for  the  whole  soul  or  person.  Again,  the 
blood,  as  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  symbolically 
wipes  out,  or  cleanses  away,  impurity  and  unclean- 
ness. God  is  thus  enabled  to  look  on  the  inadvert- 
ent sins  of  His  people  as  covered  or  non-existent ; 
He  is  propitiated  in  this  negative  sense,  in  that 
the  stain  offensive  to  His  holiness  is  washed  away, 
and  His  favour  is  restored. 

(6)  Sins  done  with  a  high  hand  or  of  purpose. — 
Just  as  the  sense  of  personal  guilt  implies  a  new 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  moral  personality,  so 
also  does  it  lead  to  a  higher  conception  of  the 
divine  nature  and  of  the  means  of  propitiation. 
The  relationship  between  man's  offence  and  the 
wrath  of  God  is  uplifted  from  the  physical  and  the 
sesthetic  to  the  moral  and  the  spiritual.  Material 
sacrifices  are  felt  to  be  no  longer  available  to  pro- 
pitiate God.  But  the  need  for  propitiation  is  even 
more  poignantly  felt.  This  was  the  class  of  sins 
with  which  the  prophets  especially  dealt ;  and  for 
them  the  only  remedy  was  for  sinners  to  cast 
themselves  upon  God's  mercy,  when  He  Himself 


would  cover  their  sins  (Ps  65').  Here  the  propitia- 
tion is  effected  not  by  any  offering  on  man's  part, 
but  by  some  transaction  within  the  being  of  the 
Divine.  God's  mercy  prevails  over  His  justice,  so 
that  His  wrath  is  done  away.  But  no  hint  is  given 
that  this  victory  of  God's  love  or  mercy  is  won  at 
any  cost  to  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  dimly 
suggested  that  the  self-surrender  of  the  soul  in 
repentance  and  prayer  to  God  possesses  an  element 
of  propitiation — '  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise'  (Ps  51"). 

The  last  idea  emerges  into  clearer  consciousness 
when  the  intimate  connexion  between  suffering 
and  sin  is  recognized.  Since  sin  is  the  cause  of 
suffering,  the  thought  inevitably  arises  that  suffer- 
ing may  in  turn  have  some  propitiatory  value. 
But  the  ethical  note  is  not  lost  sight  of.  Thus  it 
is  essentially  the  suH'erings  of  the  righteous  that 
are  regarded  as  having  expiatory  value.  This 
coupling  of  suffering  with  merit  as  having  power, 
by  vicarious  means,  or  in  a  substitutionary  sense, 
to  propitiate  God  is  witnessed  to  in  the  frequent 
OT  references  to  the  trials  of  Abraham  and  other 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  reaches  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  passage  describing  the  Sutt'ering  Servant 
of  Is  53.  Vet  even  there  the  idea  is  not  fully 
wrought  out.  It  is  simply  stated  that  '  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him'  (v.'°),  and  that  'with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed '  (v.').  "Thus  the  relationship 
between  the  propitiatory  act  (the  bruising)  and  the 
beneficial  effect  (the  healing)  is  still  regarded  as 
in  great  part  mechanical ;  and  to  mankind,  apart 
from  the  Servant,  is  relegated  simply  the  part  of 
the  passive  onlooker,  who  reaps  the  results,  but 
who  himself  has  no  vital  or  active  part  in  the 
transaction. 

3.  In  the  NT. — It  has  been  indicated  how  in  the 
OT  the  idea  of  propitiation  developed  in  its  higher 
aspects  along  two  different  lines  of  thought :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  consciousness  of  personal  guilt 
led  to  the  casting  aside  of  material  sacrifice  and 
to  the  surrendering  by  the  sinner  of  his  soul  to 
the  mercy  of  God ;  on  the  other,  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  suffering  gave  rise  to  the  thought 
that  suffering,  and  especially  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous,  possessed  a  propitiatory  value.  Yet 
both  these  conclusions  were  deficient.  The  former 
certainly  recognized  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  soul ;  but  it  did  not  give  sufficient 
consideration  either  to  God's  justice  or  to  the 
demands  of  His  wrath.  It  simply  made  God's 
mercy  take  the  place  of  the  Levitical  sacrifice,  in 
that  the  mere  exercise  of  that  mercy  was  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  all  past  transgressions,  even  those 
done  with  a  high  hand.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  fact  that  not  merely  God's  holiness,  but  also 
His  righteousness,  has  been  offended,  and  that  this 
violated  righteousness  demands  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion before  His  mercy  can  intervene.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  procedure  to  the  other  extreme.  Em- 
phasis is  now  laid  upon  God's  just  indignation, 
and  how  it  is  by  suffering  that  it  is  propitiated. 
Yet  this  is  viewed  wholly  in  a  vicarious  sense, 
and  no  vital  organic  connexion  is  traced  between 
the  propitiation  rendered  to  God  and  the  spiritual 
change  effected  in  man.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  two  trends  of  thought  are  in  a  sense  com- 
plementary. The  connecting  link  between  them 
consists  in  this,  that  both  lead  up  to  the  idea  tliat 
propitiation  is  in  itself  a  divine  act,  and  consists 
in  the  interaction  of  certain  aspects  of,  or  certain 
personalities  in,  the  godhead.  Such  was  the  truth 
embodied  in  the  Incarnate  Christ ;  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  NT  passages  where  He  is  referred 
to  under  the  heading  of  '  propitiation '  will  render 
this  clear. 

(I)  In  1  Jn  2^,  iAa(r/j.6s  etrrtv  irepi  rutv  ajuaprtkic  Vl^xuf ,  Christ  is 

simply  slated  to  be  '  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' 


PROPITIATION  (Introductory  and  Biblical) 


(2)  In  1  Jn  410  this  idea  is  elaborated.  The  main  thought  of 
the  passage  (tv>2I)  is  that  God  is  love,  and  that  God  is  fully 
Himself  only  when  that  love  is  completely  exerted.  But  the 
realization  of  the  divine  love  is  checked  by  the  presence  of  sin 
in  man,  which  produces  in  him  fear  (v.i8)  and  want  of  love 
towards  God  (v.o).  Thus,  though  the  situation  or  the  occasion 
for  propitiation  is  created  by  man,  it  is  in  God  that  the  active 
stimulus  and  the  felt  need  for  reconciliation  initially  arise. 
•  Herein  is  lore,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us' ; 
i.e.,  it  is  not  so  much  that  man  feels  himself  alienated  from 
God  as  that  God  feels  Himself  alienated  from  man.  In  the 
Bame  way,  it  is  not  man,  but  God,  who  not  only  feels  the  need 
but  also  provides  the  means  or  the  instrument  of  propitiation. 
Here,  then,  is  repeated  the  OT  priestly  idea  of  God's  mercy  or 
love  'atoning'  or  'covering' the  sins  of  His  people.  But  it  is 
no  lonper  stated  in  bald  terms  that  God's  mercy  or  love  simply 
prevails  over  His  righteousness.  That  victorj'  is  effected  at  the 
cost  to  His  love  of  sending  His  own  Son.  There  is  further  this 
new  idea,  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  and  in  many 
ways  the  dominant  note  of  the  NT,  that  the  sending  of  Christ 
is  not  merely  in  satisfaction  to  God's  justice,  but  also — and  this 
thought  received  from  St.  John  far  greater  emphasis — exerts  a 
propitiatory  effect  upon  man,  in  that  it  shows  forth,  or  ex- 
hibits, God's  love  to  him,  and  so  wins  him  to  draw  near  to  God. 
By  this  indication  of  the  vital,  dynamic  connexion  between  the 
divine  propitiatory  act  and  its  spiritual  effect  on  man  does  St. 
John  supply  the  other  deficiency  in  the  OT  theory  of  atonement 
(cf.  above  on  Is  53).  It  is  God's  love  that  stimulates  Him  to 
send  His  Son,  and  tiiis  exhibition  of  His  love  in  turn  stimulates 
man  to  love  God.  Hence,  for  St.  John  the  immediate  pro- 
pitiatory effect  of  the  gift  of  Christ  is  not  upon  God,  but  upon 
man.  But  this  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  propitiation.  Once 
this  immediate  effect  is  accomplished  in  the  awakening  of  man's 
love  through  faith  in  Christ,  then  God's  love  assumes  its  proper 
function  of  bestowing  upon  man  eternal  life  (Jn  316).  Thus 
God's  love  first  treate  itself  as  a  means,  in  order  that  it  may 
return  to  the  normal  mode  of  its  activity,  in  which  it  is  at  once 
the  means  and  the  end  of  its  own  existence,  and  in  which  alone 
it  realizes  its  complete  self-satisfaction. 

(3)  He  217,  irioToc  opx*'P*vs  rd  jrpb?  tov  deov  «*«  rh  i\d<TK€tr- 
Bat  TO?  afLaprCa^  tou  Kaov.  If  in  the  second  reference  prominence 
is  given  to  the  'covering,' or  'annulling,' of  sin  by  God  through 
Christ,  emphasis  is  here  laid  upon  the  element  of  suffering  in 
propitiation.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  qualifications  of  a  true  high-priest  are  divine 
appointment  to  his  office  (61)  and  *at  oneness' with  his  people 
(2i»).  To  this  high-priest  Christ  is  now  compared  (217).  But 
Christ's  a]ipointment  is  ratified,  and  His  identification  with 
His  people  is  sealed,  by  the  fact  that  He  is  'made  like  unto 
them'  in  undergoing  the  experience  of  suffering  ('2i0- 17).  Thus 
it  is  in  virtue  of  His  sufferings  that  Christ  is  qualified  to  make 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  His  people.  In  this  there  is  a 
correspondence  with  the  thought  of  Is  53.  But  the  aim  of  the 
writer  to  Hebrews  is  now  to  develop  this  thought  and  show 
how  Christ's  sufferings  produce  this  effect.  The  underlying 
idea  is  not  that  suffering  in  itself  gives  satisfaction  to  God. 
For  what  God  supremely  and  ultimately  desires  is  to  '  bring 
many  sons  unto  glory*  (2iO).  But  sin  is  the  barrier  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  perfection,  and  suffering  is  the  only 
means  by  which  ft  can  be  removed  (of.  2i*)  ;  hence,  in  this 
derivative  sense,  suffering  docs  possess  a  pleasing  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  Again,  since  Christ's  sufferings  bring  Him  Into 
greater  sympathy  with  His  brethren,  and  so  enable  Ilini  to 
render  them  greater  help  (21^),  suffering  has  the  additional 
propitiator}'  effect  upon  God  in  that  it  furthers  the  attainment 
of  that  by  which  God  is  completely  satisfied. 

It  has  been  suggcated  that  the  view  taken  by  the  writer  to 
Hebrews  regarding  Chrint's  sacrifice  nia^*  be  that  its  propitiatory 
value  liefl  not  in  its  suffering  but  in  its  obedience  (cf.  W.  F. 
Paterson,  IIDB.a.v.  'Sacrifice,' vol.  iv.  p.  345).  Yet  it  is  not 
neceflsar>'  to  place  these  two  views  in  so  sharp  a  contrast.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  writer  to  Hebrews,  suffering  and 
obedience  both  possess  a  propitiatoo'  value,  but  in  a  different 
sense.  The  immediate  purpoue  of  suffering  Is  not  to  please 
God.  Its  direct  effect  is  (a)  ut>on  Christ,  to  teach  Him  obedi- 
ence (cf.  21^  58)  and  to  create  in  Him  sympathy  towards  man, 
(b)  upon  man,  awakening  his  trust  and  contldence  in  Christ 
(411).  This  confidence  then  passes  Into  obedience  ;  and  in  this 
way  does  Christ  become  the  author  of  man's  eternal  salvation 
(6*)-  Thus  suffering  is  propitiatorj'  only  as  a  means;  but 
obedieDO*— the  end  towardH  which  suffering  is  directed— is 
propitiator}'  in  itself,  ns  being  that  by  which  God  is  imme- 
diately satisfied. 

That  this  is  the  view  of  the  writer  to  Hebrews  regarding 
Buffering  is  corroborated  by  the  manner  in  which  he  rc-Iatcs 
Christ's  sacrifloo  to  sin.  The  class  of  sin  for  which  Christ  Is  the 
propitiation  Is  not  so  much  a  wilful  transgression  nff^nd'slaw 
u  a  Btat«  of  moral  or  spiritual  uncleanness  (cf.  lU'^i).  Hccatisc 
■In,  then,  while  it  offends  God's  holinest*,  does  not  offend  His 
justice,  there  Is  attached  to  suffering  no  idea  of  expiation,  i.e. 
as  satiwtying  the  divine  wrath.  The  death,  or  the  blood,  of 
Christ  It  interpreU'd  rather  along  the  line  of  the  OT  Lovltical 
sacrifices  (cf.  lie  0).  Ilts  perfect  and  spotless  offering  Hufflcrs 
to  sprinkle  men's  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience  nn<l  to  wttBli 
their  iKKlles  with  pure  water  (fli*  lO").  That  Ix-ing  accom- 
plished, '  their  sins  and  Inioultles  will  Ood  remembrr  no  more' 
(lO'^A  But  Just  OS,  arcnrrling  to  the  Mosaic  law.  there  wers 
rsrUin  sins  to  whl<-h  the  priestly  sacrifices  could  not  apply,  so 
alto,  according  to  the  wriirr  to  ItchrewH,  there  is  one  ispecial 
sin  for  which  not  even  .'.'hrist  ran  atone  end  that  Is  wilful 
transfrrcasion  aft^r  knowledge  of  ths  truth  (rf.  IH  1717  with 


He  10'-*6).  It  is  only  when  the  unpardonable  sin  of  rejecting 
Christ's  sacrifice  has  been  committed  that  God  punishes  man  in 
wrath.  But  the  suffering  which  this  punishment  involves, 
being  not  disciplinary  but  penal,  in  no  way  leads  to  any  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  God.  The  sending  of  it  is  indeed  in 
satisfaction  of  God's  wrath ;  but  the  enduring  of  it  by  man 
does  not  tend  towards  the  appeasing  of  that  wrath  or  "to  the 
restoration  of  God's  favour.  It  comes  upon  man  only  in  utter 
condemnation — 'It  is  a  fearful  tiling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God '  (lO^i).  Thus  again  it  is  seen  that  for  the 
writer  to  Hebrews  there  is  no  propitiatory  value  in  suffering 
except  as  it  is  borne  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  leads  to  a 
further  development  of  that  virtue. 

(4)  Ro  S--',  01'  iTfioidfTo  6  flcbs  tAtwmjptov  Sid  Trt'o-rsw?  iv  tcw 
OLVTov  a'fiari.  In  the  passage  Ro  319-26  St.  Paul  also  takes  his 
starting-point  from  the  OT.  But  Christ  is  now  regarded  not 
as  a  high-priest,  the  active  agent  who  through  His  suffering 
unto  obedience  propitiates,  but  as  the  passive  means  or  place 
through  which  that  propitiation  is  wrought,  and  in  which  God's 
righteousness  is  declared.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  St.  Paul 
uses  the  Greek  word  IXatrrnpiov  instead  of  tAcwuos.  In  further 
contrast  to  the  writer  to  Hebrews,  his  aim  is  not  so  much  to  win 
men  to  accept  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  as  to  show  the  necessity 
for  that  sacrifice  in  the  nature  of  the  godhead. 

While  the  teaching  of  the  writer  to  Hebrews  concerning 
suffering  is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  Isaiah  in  that  it 
explains  its  educative  value,  it  does  not  sufficiently  make  clear 
the  di\  ine  aspect  of  suffering,  as  being  a  law  immanent  in  the 
very  being  of  God.  It  treats  it  rather  as  something  extraneous 
to  the  divine  nature,  and  merely  imposed  upon  man  to  bring 
him  to  obedience.  This  defect,  as  is  indicated  above,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  view  which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  takes  of 
sin  as  uncleanness  and  of  God  as  essentially  holy.  Thus  for 
him  God  is  still  in  great  part  the  God  of  the  OT,  who  accepts 
the  offering  made  by  Christ,  and  who,  at  no  cost  to  His  own 
nature,  simply  pardons  or  forgets  the  sins  of  His  people.  These 
defects,  then,  St.  Paul  sets  himself  to  correcL  In  the  first 
place,  he  takes  a  more  serious  view  of  the  nature  of  sin.  It  is 
not  simply  uncleanness,  but  a  definitely  moral  disorder,  and  is 
connected  with  the  will.  In  the  second  plai.-e,  he  makes  the 
chief  attribute  of  God's  being  to  consist  in  righteousness.  With 
these  two  principles  alone  no  atonement  would,  according  to 
OT  theory,  be  possible.  But  St.  Paul  finds  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  putting  a  new  construction  upon  suffering.  He 
treats  it  no  longer  as  external  to  the  godhead  and  operative 
merely  upon  man,  but  as  a  vital  principle  of  the  divine  nature 
itself.  Suffering,  in  so  far  as  it  falls  upon  man  in  consequence 
of  his  sin,  is  simply  the  working  out  of  his  condemnation.  But, 
if  that  suffering  be  assumed  and  vicariously  endured  by  one 
who  is  himself  sinless,  the  demands  of  God's  wrath  will  be 
appeased,  and  that  reconciliation  with  God  will  be  effected 
which  man  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  his  own  suffering  cannot 
achieve.  This  is  the  view  which  St.  Paul  expounds.  It  Is 
because  Jesus  Christ  is  the  setting  forth  or  the  declaration  of 
this  truth  that  He  Is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (Ko  310-26). 
Further,  since  God  is  the  one  who  requires  to  be  propitiated, 
and  is  both  the  provider  and  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice,  He  is 
at  once  just  to  Himself,  or  true  to  His  own  rightconsness,  and 
tlie  jufltifier  of  the  man  who  believes  in,  who  accepts,  or  who 
appropriates  that  sacrifice  as  made  on  his  own  behalf. 

4.  Summary  and  conclusion.— The  form  of  the 
idea  of  propitiation,  from  its  appearance  in  early 
relij^'ion  to  its  presentation  in  Uie  theology  of  the 
NT,  is  constant :  God  has  been  otVenaed,  and 
means  must  V)e  found  whereby  His  wrath  may  be 
appeased  and  His  favour  restored.  It  is  in  the 
content  given  to  that  form  that  the  development 
takes  place.  Man  seeks  first  to  proj>itiate  God  by 
material  ofVerings.  To  these,  ana  especially  to  the 
blood-sacriiice,  a  symbolical  meaning  is  afterwards 
attached,  as  representing  the  olVering  by  man  of 
hia  own  life  to  God,  A  clearer  understanding  of 
tlie  nature  of  sin  then  leads  to  the  casting  aside  of 
material  sacrifices  and  to  the  idea  that  God  is 
pleased  only  with  repentance  and  personal  obedi- 
ence (cf.  Is  l"-^").  Side  by  side  with  this,  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  sull'ering  suggests  the 
thought  that  sulTering  may  possess  in  itself  a  pro- 
pitiatory value.  A  further  stage  is  reached  when 
man  begins  to  realize  tliat  he  is  utterly  unable  of 
himself  to  make  any  oll'ering  sufli<  ient  to  recover 
God's  favour.  Hence  the  iuea  emerges  that  God 
Himself  mtist  provide  the  sacrifice.  Jtut,  if  God  is 
the  provider  of  the  sacrilice,  it  cannot  lie  the  whole 
of  His  nature  which  is  the  object  of  pri)pitiation. 
He  is  no  longer  simply  the  God  of  lioliness,  or  the 
God  of  riglit^KMiHiii'SH ;  biit  Ho  partakes  of  the 
complex  nature  of  a  personality.  Tims  it  is  only 
one  aspect  or  attribute  of  that,  personality  which 
is  proiiitiated,  \vlii]<'  another  asjiect  or  nltrilmte 
proviaes  the  propitiation.     Ittit  this  in  itself  would 
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lead  to  nothing  further  than  that  God  becomes 
reconciled  to  Himself.  Yet  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  man  that  God's  love  seeks  to  propitiate  His 
righteousness ;  and  therefore  man  must  also  be 
involved  in  the  transaction.  Two  difficulties,  how- 
ever, stand  in  the  way  of  his  inclusion.  The  first 
is  that  recompense  must  be  given  for  liis  past  sins  ; 
and  the  second  is  that,  since  man's  natural  state 
is  sinful,  therefore  there  must  be  infused  into  him 
that  divine  life  which  alone  can  make  him  accei)t- 
able  to  God.  The  theories  of  St.  John,  of  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  St.  Paul  are  all 
endeavours  to  show  how  in  Jesus  Christ  these 
difficulties  are  met  and  overcome.  St.  Paul  alone 
lays  emphasis  on  the  first.  It  is  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  wrath  of  God, 
aroused  by  tlie  sin  of  man,  is  appeased.  St.  John 
and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  deal  principally 
with  the  second.  According  to  St.  John,  God's 
love,  made  manifest  in  Christ,  appeals  to  man's 
love,  and  so  induces  him  to  lay  open  his  heart  to 
the  inflow  of  the  divine  life.  According  to  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  suffering,  borne  in  the 
spirit  of  and  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus,  is  tliat 
which  makes  man  perfect.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  St.  Paul  also  gives  consideration  to 
this  second  difficulty.  Faith  is  the  contribution 
that  man  must  bring  before  the  process  of  pro- 
pitiation is  finally  completed.  It  may  thus  be 
concluded  that  the  propitiation  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  acts  both  upon  God  and  upon  man.  It  acts 
upon  man  in  that  it  is  a  revelation  to  him  of  the 
immensity  of  God's  wrath  and  of  the  intensity  of 
His  love.  It  thus  wins  him  to  draw  near  to  God 
in  reverence  and  humility,  yet  in  faith,  trusting 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  made  on  his  behalf. 
It  acts  upon  God  in  that  it  satisfies  His  offended 
justice,  and  enables  His  love  to  go  forth  in  all  its 
fullness  to  the  man  who  now  has  a  share  in  the 
righteousness  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Finally, 
just  as  the  '  appeasing  of  wrath '  is  only  the  first 
term  in  propitiation  in  order  that  '  favour  may  be 
restored,'  so  the  ultimate  end  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
is  that  God  may  be  able  to  say  of  each  of  his 
children,  '  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.' 

Literature. — F.  B.  Jevons,  The  Idea  of  God  in  Early 
Religions,  Cambridge,  1910 ;  J.  A.  MacCuUocb,  Religion,  its 
Origin  and  Fonns,  London,  1904  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The 
Theology  of  the  OT,  Edinburgh,  1904,  pp.  306-356  ;  A.  Ritschl, 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.  1900 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation,  do.  1906,  pp.  61-63,  76-77,  108-110,  426-432,  The 
Theology  of  the  NT,  do.  1899,  pp.  412-414,  6S9-690 ;  R.  C. 
Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  London,  1901 ;  B.  F. 
Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  do.  1883,  The  Epistle  to 
Vie  Hebrews,  do.  1889 ;  Davidson,  The  Epistle  to  the  Uebrews, 
Edinburgh,  18S2 ;  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam,  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans^  (.ICC),do.  1902;  HDB,s.vv.  '  Propitia- 
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PROPITIATION  (Greek).  —  The  nature  of 
divine  anger,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  has  been 
considered  in  the  art.  Expiation  and  Atonement 
(Greek) ;  the  special  rites  for  allaying  the  anger  of 
the  gods  remain  to  be  treated  under  the  present 
heading.  Briefly  stated,  calamities  not  easily 
traceable  to  human  causes  are  referred  to  the  gods 
— failure  of  the  crops,  plagues  and  diseases,  child- 
lessness, disaster  at  sea,  and  defeat  in  battle — and, 
when  they  occur,  the  anger  of  the  gods  is  assumed. 
It  is  necessary  first  to  remove  the  causes  of  divine 
anger,  and  then  to  propitiate  the  gods,  as  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  Chryseis  must  be  returned 
to  her  father,  the  army  purified,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Apollo  who  had  sent  the  plague.  Wliile 
the  thought  of  possible  anger  and  its  propitiation 
was  doubtless  present  in  all  worship,  the  proper 
sacrifices  to  an  angry  god  were  totally  different 
from  the  normal  worship  to  the  Olympian  deities. 
The  normal  form  of  sacrifice  was  the  communion 


meal,  in  which  the  animal  was  consecrated  to  the 
god,  certain  portions  were  burned  on  the  altar, 
and  the  remainder  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
worshippers.  This  form  of  sacrifice  (duaia)  was 
frequently  described  in  the  Homeric  poems  {e.g., 
II.  ii.  421  f.),  and  with  slight  variations  it  was  the 
typical  form  of  worship  to  the  greater  gods  of 
Greece.  In  sharp  contrast  with  it  is  another  type 
of  sacrifice,  called  by  a  different  name  (<r0d7ia  ;  cf. 
(vayl^eaBat,  ivriixveiv,  etc.)  and  decidedly  different 
in  character.  Ordinarily  it  took  place  at  night 
rather  than  in  the  morning  ;  the  animal  prescribed 
was  often  black  ;  when  its  thioat  was  cut,  the 
blood  was  allowed  to  flow  on  the  ground  ;  the  altar 
was  a  low  mound  (iaxa^po.),  not  the  structure  used 
in  ordinary  sacrifice  (§oiii.bs) ;  and  the  body  of  the 
animal  was  never  eaten,  but  was  usually  entirely 
consumed  by  fire.  Animals  not  suited  for  food, 
like  the  dog,  were  used  for  these  sacrifices  at 
times ;  but  ofi'erings  of  food  as  such,  grain  or 
cakes,  found  no  place  in  them.  These  sacrifices, 
however,  were  not  reduced  to  one  definite  type, 
but  retained  variations  peculiar  to  the  god  to 
whom  they  were  ottered  and  the  occasion  of  the 
ottering.  Similarly,  the  libations  to  angry  gods  or 
gods  prone  to  anger  difi'ered  from  the  usual  libation 
to  Olympian  gods,  in  that  wine  was  regularly  used 
for  the  latter  but  never  for  the  former  ;  honey  and 
milk  were  the  more  fitting  to  soothe  angry  deities 
{jxeCKiyiiara.). 

According  to  tradition  in  Greece,  human  sacrifice 
was  at  times  demanded  to  soothe  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  Agamemnon,  who  had  offended  Artemis  by 
slaying  a  hind  in  her  sacred  precincts,  was  pre- 
vented from  sailing  for  Troy  till  he  had  sacrihced 
to  the  goddess  his  daughter  Iphigeneia ;  and  the 
death  of  Polyxena  alone  made  it  possible  for  the 
Greeks  to  start  on  their  homeward  voyage.  A 
sacrifice  of  Egyptian  youths  was  attributed  to 
Menelaus  as  a  means  of  stilling  winds  that  pre- 
vented his  voyage  (Herod,  ii.  119;  cf.  jEsch.  Agarn. 
146  f.) ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  arpayia.  offered  in 
later  times  to  secure  favourable  winds  (cf.  Plut. 
Ages.  6;  Herod,  vii.  191)  were  substitutes  for 
human  sacrifice.  According  to  Plutarch  (Aristid. 
9,  Them.  13),  three  captive  Persians  were  sacrificed 
by  Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In 
myth  similar  sacrifices  to  secure  success  in  battle 
were  demanded  by  the  oracle  of  Creon  (Eur.  Phan. 
890  ff.),  of  Erechtheus  (Apollod.  BiU.  iii.  xv.  4; 
Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  99),  of  Aristodemus  (Pans.  IV.  ix. 
2,  5),  and  of  other  heroes.  It  is  Greek  tradition 
that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  commanded  human  sacri- 
fice on  the  occasion  of  pestilence  to  allay  divine 
anger.  Human  sacrifice  is  also  reported  as  part  of 
the  regular  worship  of  Zeus  Lykaios  in  Arcadia,  of 
Apollo  Katharsios  in  Leucas,  and  of  Apollo  at  the 
Athenian  Thargelia.  The  explanation  given  (Eus. 
Prmp.  Evang.  iv.  16,  p.  156" ;  cf.  Eur.  El.  1026 ; 
Virg.  ^n.  V.  815)  is  that  the  anger  of  a  god  which 
threatens  to  destroy  a  whole  people  may  perhaps 
be  satisfied  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  Greek  practice,  however,  was 
to  substitute  an  animal  for  the  man,  as  a  deer  is 
said  to  have  been  substituted  for  Iphigeneia  (cf. 
the  calf  treated  like  a  child  and  sacrificed  to 
Dionysus  at  Potnise  [Paus.  IX.  viii.  1]). 

The  gods  who  received  propitiatory  sacrifice 
regularly  were  not  the  Olympian  deities,  but 
spirits  who  had  shown  their  anger  or  who  were 
easily  stirred  to  anger.  Such  were  the  Eumenides 
at  Athens,  whose  very  name  of  '  kindly  ones '  was 
a  euphemism  to  denote  the  blessings  which  the 
Furies  might  send  when  propitiated  (cf.  iEsch. 
Emnen.,  passim) ;  the  8eol  /xfiXix'oi  of  Myonia 
(Paus.  X.  xxxviii.  4)  ;  Hecate,  goddess  of  spirits  of 
the  night ;  the  winds  and  in  particular  Boreas,  the 
north  wind  (Paus.  II.  xii.  1 ;  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  v.  4) ; 
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gods  of  the  sea  (Air.  Anab.  VI.  xix.  5)  and  of  rivers 
(I.  de  Prott,  Leges  Grceconim  saerm,  i.,  Fasti  sacri, 
Leipzig,  1896,  p.  14,  no.  5,  line  36  f.).  The  spirits 
of  the  dead  received  sacrifices  similar  in  character, 
doubtless  to  prevent  evil  results  that  might  be 
caused  by  their  anger  (Herod,  v.  47),  and  it  was 
the  regular  method  of  worshipping  local  heroes 
who  might  send  special  blessings,  but  whose  anger 
was  terrible  if  they  were  neglected.  When  a^ayta 
were  offered  to  Olympian  deities,  as  not  infre- 
quentl3'  occurred,  it  was  because  of  some  special 
reason  for  fearing  their  anger.  Zeus  Meilichios, 
feared  like  the  Seoi  /leiXIx"",  received  holocausts  of 
pigs  to  allay  his  possible  anger  and  secure  his 
blessing  (Xen.  Anab.  Vll.  viii.  4,  and  accounts  of 
the  Diasia  at  Athens),  and  Zeus  Chthonios,  a  god 
of  agriculture,  received  propitiatory  offerings  at 
Myconos.  In  Ionian  regions  these  sacrifices  were 
oflered  to  Apollo  to  avert  danger  from  the  crops, 
as  in  general  they  were  offered  to  him  to  get  rid  of 
pestilence  (G.  Kaibel,  Epigr.  gra:c.,  Berlin,  1878, 
no.  1034;  Paus.  II.  xxiv.  1,  and  passiin).  Before 
the  battle  they  might  be  offered  to  Artemis  (Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  ii.  20).  Some  of  the  peculiar  sacrilices  to 
Dionjsus  (Paus.  IX.  viii.  1)  and  Demeter  (Diod. 
Sic.  V.  iv.  2,  IV.  xxiii.)  as  well  as  to  Poseidon  (Arr. 
Anab.  VI.  xix.  5)  should  also  be  classified  as  pro- 
pitiatory in  nature.  That  propitiatory  sacrilice 
found  no  larger  place  in  the  worship  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods  is  due  to  the  intimate  and  normal  rela- 
tion which  existed  between  these  gods  and  their 
worshippers,  a  relation  that  found  fit  expression  in 
the  communion  meal  sacrifice. 

The  occasion  for  propitiatory  sacrifice  was  the 
presence  of  calamity  or  the  fear  of  calamity.  A 
pestilence  that  attacked  men,  herds,  or  crops,  or 
the  fear  of  possible  calamity  before  battle,  a 
voyage,  or  any  important  undertaking,  furnished 
such  an  occasion.  These  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
Athens  before  marriage  and  childbirth  (^sch. 
Eumen.  835).  In  agriculture  specific  dangers 
threatened  the  crops  at  certain  seasons,  and  at 
these  times  rites  to  avert  them  were  performed. 
Finally,  as  dangers  or  blessings  might  at  any  time 
be  expected  from  such  spirits  as  the  Eumenides 
and  heroe.s  and  souls  of  the  dead,  propitiatory 
sacrifices  to  them  occurred  both  at  stated  intervals 
and  on  special  occasions. 

The  meaning  of  this  type  of  sacrifice,  in  so  far  as 
one  type  is  found,  is  clear  from  its  form.  Wliile 
in  the  communion  meal  the  victim  was  shared 
by  god  and  worshippers  together  and  the  rite 
strengthened  the  actual  bonds  that  united  them, 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  assumed  no  such  bond, 
but  rather  the  opposite.  The  rite  here  seems  to 
centre  in  the  death  of  the  animal,  sometimes 
clearly  the  death  of  an  animal  as  a  substitute  for 
a  man  ;  its  life-blood  is  poured  out  to  appease  the 
gods,  and  it  only  remains  to  dispose  of  the  body  bj' 
burning  it  or  ca.sting  it  into  the  sea.  When  I'oly- 
krates  followed  the  advice  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii. 
41)  and  threw  into  the  sea  the  ring  that  wa.s  his 
most  valued  possession,  he  a<^ted  <m  the  naive 
principle  that  too  much  prosjierity  was  likely  to 
tiring  calamity  from  the  gods,  and  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate them.  In  the  Greek  divine  world  wen; 
many  powerful  sjiirits  who  were  easily  offen<liMl, 
be  it  by  too  much  [irosperitj',  by  neglect,  or  for 
»onn>  reason  not  clear  to  men.  If  their  anger 
could  bo  anticipated  and  allayed,  its  clfccts  might 
be  eHcapcd  ;  a(«ordingly,  propitiatory  sacrifices 
were  olVered  before  important  undertakings  and 
even  at  regular  intervals.  It  was  the  same 
principle  (hat  led  men  to  bring  votive  olfcrings  to 
the  gmls  that  the  giids  might  not  look  with  dis- 
favour on  the  undertakings  wliicli  they  had  in 
view.  When  the  calamity  was  present,  the  need 
of  propitiatory  sacrificu  was  so  much  tlio  greater. 


The  life  of  the  animal  was  given  to  the  god,  some- 
times clearly  as  a  substitute  for  the  life  of  the 
man,  in  theliope  that  thus  divine  anger  might  be 
allayed.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Greek  religion 
that  ordinarily  men  feared  the  anger  of  other  than 
the  Olympian  gods,  and  that  therefore  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  the  great  gods  of  Greece  was  unusual. 

LlTBRATPRB. — E.  von  Lasaulx,  '  l>ie  Suhnopfer  der  Griechen 
und  Rdmer,"  Akad.  Abhandl.,  Wiirzbursr,  1S44,  p.  236  f.  ;  R. 
Suchier,  X>?  victimis  htimanis,  Hanau,  1S4S ;  P.  Stengel,  in 
Jahrb./iir  PhUoluqic,  1SS3,  p.  301  f.,  and  Die  griechische  Kullus- 
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xxi.  [19U0J  26311.  Arthur  Fairbanks." 

PROPITIATION  (Roman).— If  we  accept  the 
definition  of  religion  as  an  '  effective  desire  to  be  in 
right  relation  to  the  Power  manifesting  itself  in 
the  universe '  (W.  Warde  Fowler,  lieligiovs  Ex- 
perience of  the  Roman  People,  p.  8),  i)ropitiation 
in  its  widest  sense  is  co-extensive  with  religion. 
Every  utterance  of  prayer  and  everj'  act  of  sacri- 
fice, as  being  religious,  is  necessarilj'  propitia- 
tory. But  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  this  the 
occasion  for  a  general  survey  of  the  Roman  attitude 
towards  religion,  more  especially  since  the  ambit 
of  propitiation  is  usually  confined  to  the  placation 
of  an  offended  deity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
effort  to  secure  a  continuance  of  divine  good-will. 
On  the  other  hand,  propitiation  is  a  religious  act 
which  assumes  the  personal  intervention  of  a  deity, 
and  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  the  objects  and 
methods  of  tabu  or  magic.  Tlius,  certain  cere- 
monial practices  of  which  we  have  a  record  from 
historical  times  may  be  survivals  from  an  era  ante- 
cedent to  the  development  of  the  national  religion. 
Horace's  triste  bidental  {Ars  Poet.  471),  the  walled 
enclosure  preventing  ingress  to  the  snot  where  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen,  is  an  examjile  of  a  per- 
manent tabu  not  associated  with  any  particular 
cult.  But  a  definite  act  of  propitiation  is  involved 
in  the  sacrifice  of  two  black  lambs  to  Summanus 
by  the  Arval  Brethren,  which  took  jilace  when- 
ever the  grove  of  the  Dea  Dia  was  struck  by 
lightning  at  night  (W.  Henzen,  Aila  Fratnim 
Arvalium,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  146).  For  Summanus, 
though  an  obscure  personality  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  731), 
was  associated  with  Jupiter  as  lord  of  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  his  name  appears  occasionally  as  an 
epithet  of  that  god  (G.  Wissowa,  licligion  iind 
Kultnider  Homer,  p.  124,  n.  4).  Another  example 
may  be  quoted  to  show  tbe  ditliculty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  the  most  primitive  Roman  cults.  The 
mysterious  rite  of  the  14th  of  May,  on  which  day 
27  straw  pnpjiets  known  as  argci  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  from  the  pons  S7ihlicius,  is  .sometimes 
interpreted  as  a  magical  ceremony  whose  chief 
intention  was  to  serve  as  a  spell  ensuring  an 
adequate  rainfall  in  the  coming  summer  (Wardc 
Fowler,  liOiiian  Fcstimla,  p.  llil).  In  that  case  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  sup]io.se  that  any  deity 
was  specially  concerned  with  it.  Much  the  same 
may  be  .said  of  the  rile  of  the  lapis  7iia>ialis,  which 
is  nowhere  definitely  associated  with  Jupiter 
Elicius  {ib.  p.  233).  But  the  above-mentioned 
explanation  of  the  argei  is  not  generally  accept e<l, 
ami  an  alternative  view  treats  the  i)ui)pets  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  victims,  holding  tliat  on  some 
occasion  of  stress  during  the  3rd  cent.  Ii.c.  a 
piacular  sacrilice  of  foreigners  (Apyewi)  was  intro- 
duced on  the  advice  of  a  Sibylline  oracle  (Wissowa, 
Gcsammrlte,  Ah/tani/tinigcn,  p.  228).  We  should 
then  be  in  possession  of  a  iiarallel  to  the  otherwise 
isolated  sacrifice  of  two  (iaiils  ami  two  (Jreeks, 
who  were  buried  alive  in  {]n\  forum  boarium  in  the 
ycur  21()  (I. ivy,  XXII.  Ivii.  (i). 

A  few  examples  of  iirojiitiatory  rites  which  go 
back  to  the  oldest  stage  of  the  native  religion  may 
now  be  mentioned. 
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On  the  26th  of  April,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  crops  the 
danger  of  mildew  or  red  rust,  a  procession  marched  to  the  yrove 
of  Robi^uB  near  the  fifth  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Claudia,  and  a 
dog  was  sacrificed  by  the  Jlamen  QiUrinalis  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
flOSff.  ;  Pliny,  HN  xviii.  285).  On  the  16th  of  April  at  the 
Fordicidia  pregnant  cows  (fordce  boites)  were  sacrificed  to  Tellus 
as  well  in  the  several  curies  as  by  the  pontifices  on  the  Capitol 
(Ov.  Fast.  iv.  629ff.).  The  unborn  calves  were  torn  from  their 
mother  and  burnt,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  fertility  of 
the  corn  then  lying  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  (Warde  Fowler, 
Roman  Festivals^  p.  71).  Volcanus,  the  god  of  fire,  had  his 
special  festival  on  the  23rd  of  August  at  a  time  of  the  jear  when 
the  danger  of  fire  was  particularly  to  be  dreaded  for  the  new 
grain.  The  antiquity  of  his  cult  is  shown  by  the  existence  of 
the  Jlamen  Votcanalls,  but,  beyond  the  appearance  of  the 
Volcanalia  in  the  calendar,  very  little  is  known  about  it. 
Domitian  probably  followed  ancient  precedent  when,  in  erecting 
an  altar  to  Volcanus  in  commemoration  of  the  fire  in  Nero's 
time,  he  ordered  the  sacrifice  of  a  red  calf  and  a  boar  on  the 
day  of  the  Volcanalia  (C//>  vi.  826).  We  also  have  the  curious 
information  that  on  this  day  it  was  the  custom  to  throw  living 
flsh  into  the  fire  as  a  piacular  oEfering  (Varro,  de  Linq.  Lat.  vi. 
20  ;  Fcst.  p.  238). 

Although  the  institution  of  _/f«»w(ic.s  marks  the 
establishment  of  a  State  religion,  the  earliest  cults 
indicate  its  development  from  a  worship  by  the 
family  intended  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  each  of 
its  members.  The  powers  to  be  propitiated  were 
spirits  originally  nameless,  which  were  severely 
limited  in  the  extent  of  their  operations,  and  only 
by  degrees  acquired  a  distinct  identity  (Warde 
Fowler,  Religious  Experience,  p.  117).  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  there  had  arisen  a 
tendency  to  group  the  divinities  in  pairs,  a  male 
and  a  female,  Faunus  and  Fauna,  Liber  and 
Libera,  Quirinus  and  Hora,  and  that  there  were 
grades  of  dignity  among  them,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  distinction  between  ^«»ntnes  inaiores 
and  minores,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  piacular 
oH'erings  were  made  to  the  famuli  dim  as  well  as 
to  the  diui  themselves  (Wissowa,  Religion  und 
Kultus,  p.  19).  Even  the  great  gods  of  the  city, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Quirinus,  being  disconnected 
from  any  traditional  mythology,  were,  as  originally 
worshipped,  devoid  of  any  personal  characteristics 
(E.  Aust,  Religion  der  Roiner,  Miinster,  1899,  p. 
19).  Thus  propitiation  was  only  in  a  limited  sense 
possible  for  the  Romans,  who,  apart  from  Etruscan 
and  Greek  influences,  had  no  conception  of 
anthropomorphic  deities.  Varro  {ap.  Augustine, 
de  Ciu.  Dei,  iv.  23)  made  a  very  instructive  com- 
ment on  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  religion  when 
he  stated  the  remarkable  fact  tliat  for  a  period  of 
170  years,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  old  Romans 
worshipped  the  gods  without  making  images  of 
them,  and  added  that  the  man  who  first  made  such 
images  for  the  people  not  only  destroyed  the  fear 
of  God,  but  introduced  a  source  of  distraction. 

Whatever  possibilities  of  spiritual  growth  lay  in 
the  recurring  festivals  of  the  old  agricultural  com- 
munities were  conducted  in  a  particular  direction 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  city-State  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  priestly  colleges.  The 
general  tendency  of  Roman  religion  to  place  every 
department  of  human  life  under  the  protection  of 
a  separate  numen,  which  is  displayed  in  its  most 
conspicuous  form  in  the  pontifical  classifications  of 
the  indigitamenta,  and  the  practical  and  utilitarian 
outlook  of  the  average  Roman,  who  desired  to 
settle  his  relations  to  the  gods  upon  fixed  and 
definite  terms,  combined  to  produce  that  rigid 
system  of  formalism  whicli  made  the  ius  ditiinum 
a  series  of  precise  regulations  adapted  to  secure 
the  pax  deorum  upon  every  possible  contingency. 
It  has  been  succinctly  stated  that  the  general 
object  of  the  Roman  festivals  was  so  to  propitiate 
the  gods  as  to  forestall  any  hostile  intention  by 
putting  them  under  an  obligation  (C.  Bailey,  in 
£Br"  xxiii.  578).  It  was  the  interest  of  the  State 
to  see  that  its  concord  with  the  gods  remained 
unbroken.     This  purpose  was  secured  in  particular 


by  the  periodical  observance  of  lustrations,  which 
served  both  to  purify  their  object  from  all  con- 
tracted stains  and  to  ensure  a  renewal  of  divine 
protection  against  the  danger  of  further  contamina- 
tion. The  lustration  was  accomplished  by  symbolic 
acts  of  cleansing  with  water  or  fire,  or  by  a 
procession  conducting  the  sacrificial  victim  round 
the  area  which  required  purification.  The  former 
method  was  observed  at  the  Parilia  (Prop.  iv.  4. 
75ft'.),  the  latter  at  the  Ambarvalia  (Cato,  de  Ee 
Rust.  141;  Verg.  Georg.  i.  34,3  ti'.),  and  both 
together  at  the  Lupercalia  (Pint.  Rom.  21). 
Besides  these  annual  celebrations,  lustration  was 
required  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy's  territory  or  the  departure  of  a  fleet. 
Above  all,  it  became  necessary  when  special  notice 
had  been  received  by  means  of  extraordinary 
portents  that  the  2>ax  deorum  had  been  broken 
and  the  anger  of  the  gods  incun-ed.  Among  these 
signs  were  thunder  and  lightning,  solar  eclipses, 
sliowers  of  stones  and  of  blood,  and  monstrous 
births,  all  of  which  are  frequently  recorded  in  the 
Ijages  of  Livy  (e.g.,  XXII.  i.).  On  the  announce- 
ment of  such  an  occurrence  the  first  duty  of  the 
senate  was  to  determine  whether  the  report  was 
trustworthy,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  event  had 
happened  within  the  limits  of  thepublic  jurisdiction 
(cf.  Livy,  XLIII.  xiii.).  If  these  questions  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  duty  of  procuratio 
fell  to  the  consuls,  who  would  take  the  advice  of 
the  sacerdotal  authorities  so  far  as  might  be 
necessary.  Before  the  innovations  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  ritits  Grcecits,  the 
usual  means  adopted  was  the  lustratio  urbis 
(Lucan,  i.  592  ff.),  i.e.  an  additional  celebration  of 
the  amburbium  annually  held  on  the  2nd  of 
February  (Wissowa,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  i.  1817). 
Old-established  tradition  required  that  the  portent 
of  a  shower  of  stones  should  be  purged  by  a 
noiiemdiale  sacrum  (Livy,  I.  xxxi.  4).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  ritus  Grwcus  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Sibylline  oracles  prepared  the  way  for  the 
employment  of  new  methods  in  the  placation  of 
divine  disfavour.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  the  leetisternium,  or  the  symbolical  entertain- 
ment of  the  six  Greek  gods,  Apollo  and  Latona, 
Hercules  and  Diana,  Mercurius  and  Neptunus,  in 
some  public  place  (Livy,  XL.  lix.  7)  by  serving  a 
banquet  before  their  images,  each  of  which  reclined 
on  a  sacred  couch  (puluinar).  It  is  expressly 
recorded  by  Livy  that  the  first  institution  was 
due  to  a  severe  pestilence  in  the  year  399  (v.  xiii. 
6).  After  the  disaster  at  Trasimene  in  217,  when 
the  altogether  exceptional  consecration  of  a  uer 
sacrum  was  vowed,  a  leetisternium  of  unusual 
magnificence  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  six  pairs 
of  deities  who  were  identical  witli  the  twelve  great 
Olympian  gods  of  Greece  (Livy,  xxil.  x.).  An- 
other method  adopted  for  restoring  t\\Q  jiax  deorum 
in  times  of  national  crisis  was  the  supplicatio.  On 
such  occasions  the  senate  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  decree  extraordinary /erirF,  during  which 
the  peoiile,  clad  in  suitable  garb,  passed  from 
temple  to  temple  imploring  the  assistance  of 
heaven  (Livy,  III.  v.  14,  vii.  7).  But  the  systeniat- 
ization  of  the  practice  was  a  development  of  the 
ritus  Orcecus,  as  is  sliown  by  the  regular  mention 
of  puluinaria,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  usually  the 
result  of  an  application  to  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
by  the  responsibility  for  its  administration  being 
given  to  the  decemuiri  sacris faciundis  (Wissowa, 
Religion  und  Kultus,  p.  358).  Among  the  details 
of  the  celebration  may  be  mentioned  the  wearing 
of  wreaths  and  the  carrying  of  laurel  branches  by 
the  pai-ticipants  (Livy,  XL.  xxxvii.  3)  and  the 
public  oblation  of  wine  and  incense  (x.  xxiii.  1). 
The  solemn  invocation  of  help  {obsecratio),  a  chant 
led  by  the  magistrates  and  repeated  by  the  people, 
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was    the    climax   of  the   whole   proceedings    (iv. 
xxi.  5). 

The  port«nt  of  a  monstrous  birth  at  Frusino  in  the  year  207 
was  made  the  occasion  (or  a  procession  of  maidens,  27  in  number, 
who  marched  from  the  Carmental  gate  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Eegina,  preceded  by  two  white  cows,  and  followed  bv  the 
iUeemuin  crowTied  with  laurel  and  wearing  the  prcFtezta. 
Behind  the  maidens  were  carried  two  images  of  Juno  Rejrina 
made  of  cypress  wood.  A  halt  was  made  in  the  Forum,  while 
the  maidens,  all  holding  to  a  rope  which  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  sang  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Livius 
Andronicus  and  accompanied  their  singing  with  appropriate 
dances  (Livy,  xxvii.  xxxviL  7-15).  The  Greek  origin  of  this 
rite,  which  in  certain  of  its  details  is  identical  with  the  cere- 
monies described  in  Horace's,  Camion  Scectilare,  is  manifest 
(H.  Diels,  Sibi/llinische  Blatter,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  89  ff.). 

The  various  modes  of  restoring  the  former  good- 
will of  the  gods  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
often  described  as  piacular — a  nomenclature  whicli 
was  sometimes  adopted  even  by  the  Latin  authori- 
ties (Livy,  XL.  xxxvii.  2).  But,  according  to  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  tenn,  a.piaculum  is  not 
a  prayer  for  divine  protection  or  renewed  favour, 
but  a  compensation  rendered  for  a  breach  of  the 
ius  sacrum,  arising  out  of  a  fault  either  of  com- 
mission or  of  omission  (Wissowa,  Religion  ttnd 
Kultus,  p.  329).  Every  sacred  ordinance  had  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy, 
and  even  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  ritual 
proceedings,  however  little  deliberate,  constituted 
an  offence  which  might  have  serious  consequences. 
To  avoid  such  dangers  precautions  were  sometimes 
taken  before  the  beginning  of  a  festival,  as  when 
a  porca  prmcidanea  was  offered  to  Ceres  before  the 
gatliering  in  of  the  harvest  with  the  object  of 
purging  the  celebrant  from  the  effects  of  any 
offence  which  might  have  been  previously  com- 
mitted by  liim  in  the  performance  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  any  member  of  his  household  (Aul.  Gell. 
rv.  vi.  7f.).  The  immediate  result  of  the  breach 
of  contract  was  to  give  a  claim  for  compensation 
{postilio  [Cic.  de  Har.  Resp.  20])  to  the  god  whose 
interests  were  involved.  The  occurrence  of  a 
portent!  was  a  notification  to  tlje  citizens  that  the 
claim  must  be  made  good.  It  followed  aa  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  celebration  of  the  rite  where 
even  a  slight  irregularity  had  occurred  became 
null  and  void,  and  it  was  essential  that  the  whole 
of  it  should  be  repeated.  Hence  Cicero  remarks 
in  reference  to  tlie  Megalesian  games  : 

'  It  a  dancer  halto,  or  a  flute-player  suddenly  stops,  or  if  the 
carefully  selected  youth  who  dri%e8  the  sacred  cor  slips  from  his 
seat  or  drops  the  reins,  or  if  an  aedile  misses  a  word  or  uses  the 
wrong  vessel  for  libation,  the  whole  celebration  becomes 
irregular,  the  mistake  must  be  expiated,  and  a  renewal  is 
necessary  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven '  (de  Har.  Resp.  23). 

The  same  circumstances  caused  riutarch  to  marvel 
at  the  scrupulousness  of  Ilonian  piety  : 

'  If  one  of  the  horses  that  draw  the  chariots  in  which  are 
placed  the  images  of  the  gods,  happened  to  stumble,  or  if  the 
charioteer  took  the  reins  in  bis  loft  hand,  the  whole  procession 
was  to  be  repeated.  And  in  later  ages  they  have  set  about  one 
sacrifice  thirty  several  times,  on  account  of  some  defect  or 
Inauspicious  appearance  in  it'  (Plut.  Coriol.  26). 

Hut  the  public  renewal  did  not  exonerate  the 
individual  whose  fault  had  made  it  necessary.  If 
his  sin  was  wilful,  he  became  impiiis,  and  the 
favour  which  ho  had  forfeited  could  not  be  leHtorcd 
to  him  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  .'JO).  If  the  act 
wa.s  inadvertent,  or  (lerformed  at  the  bidding  of 
an  inevitable  need,  it  could  bo  expiated  by  an 
appropriate  oflering,  as  when  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog 
wa«  prescribed  as  compensation  for  the  perform- 
ance of  pressing  agricultural  duties  during /crifc 
(Colum.  II.  xxii.  4).  The  ]>articular  sacrifice  neces- 
iiary  was  generally  fixed  by  precedent ;  but  all  cases 
of  doubt  were  referred  to  the  pontiffs  for  decision 
(Livy,  XXIX,  xix.  8).  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  was  a  noticeable  lenilcncy  to 
act  liberally  in  the  matlnr  of  sacrifices  required 
for  cxniatory  purposes.  Thus  the  complete  offer- 
ing of  tuoiielaurilia   wa8  resorved  for  lustrations 


(Tac.  A7in.  vi.  37,  ffist.  iv.  53),  whereas  in  the 
expiation  of  prodigies  hostile  maiores  were  the  rule, 
and  often  in  considerable  numbers  (Livy,  XLlli. 
xiii.  7,  XXII.  X.  7).  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  an 
ordinary  sacrifice,  a  second  victim  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  first  was  required  as  a.  piacuhim  (hostia 
succidanea  [Aul.  Gell.  iv.  vi.  6]). 
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Abhandtungen  zur  rbmischen  Religwns-  rmd  SladCiieschichte, 
do.  190»  ;  W.  Warde  Fowler.  The  Religious  Experience  o/  the 
Roman  People,hon6on,l9U  ;  C.  Bailey, art. 'Roman Religion." 
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PROSELYTE,  PROSELYTISM.-i.  Mean- 
ing of  term.— The  term  'proselyte'  is  usually 
employed  in  both  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  to 
include  one  who  is  attracted  by,  and  inclines  less 
or  more  to,  another  form  of  faith,  as  well  as  one 
who  has  altogether  come  over  and  been  incorpor- 
ated. The  half-proselyte,  or  the  quasi-proselyte, 
^vho  accepts  a  part  but  not  the  whole,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  full  and  strict  i)roselyte,  who 
becomes  even  as  one  born  in  the  faith.  An  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  use  of  the  term  is  recog- 
nized by  A.  C.  Lyall : ' 

' ...  if  the  word  proselyte  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  has  come,  and  who  has  been  readily  admitted,  not  neces- 
sarily being  one  that  has  been  Invited  or  persuaded  to  come.' 

This  permits  consideration  of  specific  forms  of 
religion  whose  growth  is  by  agglomeration  over 
and  above  extension  by  missionary  zeal,  and  the 
inchision  of  religions  non-proselytizing  in  character 
as  well  as  those  which  are  admittedly  proselytizing. 

2.  Scope  of  article. — The  sco])e  of  this  article  is 
restricted  by  leaving  out  of  account  religions  that 
are  professedly  missionary — e.g.,  Christianity  and 
Muhammadanism,  which  have  been  already  treated 
(see  artt.  Missions).  The  proselytism  of  sects 
may  also  be  omitted  as  falling  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  numerous  articles  under  this  head  (see  artt. 
Sects).  Inasmuch  as  the  gain  resulting  from 
missionary  propaganda  is  concurrent  with  loss  to 
the  religion  or  religions  forsaken,  the  converse  of 
proselytism  is  to  be  found  in  apostasy  (see  art. 
ArosTASY).'- 

In  this  w.ay  it  is  possible  to  narrow  down  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  to  nearly  the  usual  limit 
of  articles  on  '  Proselyte '  appearing  in  Bible 
dictionaries,  which  have  treated  of  proselj'tism 
solely  as  a  feature  of  the  Jewish  faith.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  fully  recognized  that  the  religion 
which  has  given  the  name  (proselyte)  to  the  world 
has  not  stood  alone  in  the  practice  of  the  thing. 
Within  Judaism  itself  the  jieriod  of  missionary 
activity,  during  which  |)roselytes  were  sought  and 
found,  is  comparatively  short.  It  is  generally 
recognized  as  having  ended  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2nil  cent,  after  Christ,  when  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidilen  by  the  laws  of  Rome  to  make  proselytes, 
and  when  they  also  ceased  to  desire  auditions  to 
their  number  and  retreated  more  and  more  uiion 
themselves.  The  rise  of  proselytism  is  founil  in 
post-P^xilic  influences,  particularly  the  Pispersion, 
and  the  )ieriod  of  its  bloom  is  set  in  the  age  of 
Hellenism. 

A  great  deal  of  our  information  regarding  prose- 
lytes is  suh.sequent  to  this  period  of  activity,  being 
Ktore<l  in  the  Talmud  and  rollccting  (he  views  of 
the  Kahbis  niion  the  past,  with  or  without  histori- 
cal basis.  Tlie  distinction  between  '  |iroselytes  of 
righteousness' and  '  proselytes  of  the  gale,  full  as 
oppo.sed  to  quasiprosclytes,  was  evolved  by  the 
later    Kahbis,    but   is  to    bo  regarded    as  without 

'  Asinlir  Studies,  I.',  Lnndon,  1907,  p.  I.'id. 
2  Ct.    I'lillo,  de    I'oenit.  2,   where   proselytes  arc  contrasted 
with  apostates. 
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meaning  for  the  life  of  the  past.'  The  distinction 
may  be  still  binding  upon  the  orthodox  of  the 
Jewish  faith  (see  art.  Judalsm,  vol.  vii.  p.  592''  ; 
cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  245*) — although  for  various  reasons 
the  proselytes  of  the  gate  have  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nized in  Judaism  °  —  and  until  recently  it  won 
acceptance  with  most  Biblical  scholars.  To  E. 
Schiirer  belongs  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the 
right  historical  perspective  in  this  matter.  With 
the  fall  of  such  a  main  prop  the  greater  part  of 
the  superstructure  collapses.  '  Proselytes  of  the 
gate,'  once  employed  as  a  '  convenient  anachron- 
ism,' '  is  now  dismissed  as  a  '  misnomer.'  * 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  both  from 
without  (chieHy  on  account  of  persecution)  and 
from  within  (oecause  of  insistence  upon  cir- 
cumcision) proselytism  might  be  regarded  as 
almost  non-existent  in  Judaism  throughout  the 
Christian  era  from  the  2nd  cent,  onwards.  A 
modern  Jewish  writer  has  collected  the  evidence 
for  the  survival  of  proselytism  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  and  he  affirms  that  within  the  last 
half-century  tens  of  thousands  of  pro.'ielytes  have 
entered  the  Jewish  fold,  notwithstanding  the 
laissez-faire  attitude  of  modem  Judaism  towards 
the  proselyte  question.'  The  strict  adherence  to 
the  traditions  received  from  the  fathers  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  until  the  last  decaae  of 
the  19th  cent,  no  official  sanction  was  given  to  re- 
laxing the  bond  by  which  the  proselyte  was  fully 
initiated  to  the  Jewish  (Reformed)  faith  (see  art. 
Circumcision,  vol.  iii.  p.  664'*).  It  is  only  in  a 
wider  sense,  therefore,  that  proselytes  have  been 
added.  Intermarriage  has  accounted  for  most  of 
the  gains,"  yet  has  given  occasion  for  some  losses.' 

3.  Materials  essential  for  the  study. — Although 
the  term  '  proselyte  '4s  now  universally  employed, 
we  must  still  seek  the  materials  essential  for  the 
study  of  proselytism  in  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
earth.  An  introduction  is  generally  found  in  a 
discussion  of  the  position  of  the  g$r,  the  '  stranger,' 
or  rather  the  '  client '  (ERE  vi.  77")  of  OT.  The 
LXX  reproduces  this  word  some  75  times  by 
Trpoff^Xin-os,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  other  Greek 
substantives,  but  a  detailed  examination  of  all 
passages  would  fail  to  disclose  a  scientific  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  translators  which 
might  in  any  way  be  compared  with  the  results 
yielded  by  the  modern  documentary  theory.  The 
term  irpoaiiKirros  seems  to  have  been  already  so 
familiar  to  the  LXX  translators  that  it  was  made 
by  them  to  do  duty  for  nearly  all  occasions,  even 
when  the  current  sense  of  the  term  failed  to  suit 
past  historical  circumstances  (e.g.,  the  Israelites 
are  called  vpoariXuroi  in  Egypt).'  Commenting  on 
the  difference  between  D  and  P  regarding  the  gSr, 
S.  R.  Driver  states  : 

'  In  P  the  term  is  already  on  the  way  to  assume  the  later 
technical  sense  of  jrpo(r»jAuTos,  the  foreigner  who,  being  circum- 
cised and  observino^  the  law  generally,  is  in  fuU  religious  com- 
munion with  Israel.*  9 

W.  C.  Allen  concludes'"  that  in  the  LXX  a  later 
meaning  like  that  of  the  Mishna  was  read  into  the 
word.  IJut  no  strict  law  can  be  laid  down  when  it 
is  so  evident  that  the  word  ir/joff^Xuros  was  made  to 
do  duty   for   most  cases,  and   it  seems  better  to 

1  E.  Schiirer,  GJfs  iu.  127  if. 

2  P.  Goodman,  The  Synagucfite  and  the  Church,  London, 
1908,  p.  no. 

3  J.  B.  Lighttoot,  Galatians^,  London,  1876,  p.  296 n. 

*  A.  C.  McGiffert,  A  Hiftt.  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  101,  n.  2. 

5  Goodman,  p.  104  f. 

«  Bflr",  art.  '  Proselyte,'  and  M.  Fishberg,  The  Jews  :  a  Study 
of  Race  and  Environment,  London,  1911,  p.  179  ff. 

'  Goodman,  p.  380. 

8  A.  Bertholet,  Die  Steltung  drr  Israeliten  und  dcr  Juden  zu 
den  Fremden,  Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  260 ;  Schiirer, 
p.  125  n. 
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regard  the  LXX  usage  as  on  the  whole  dictated  by 
the  freer  conditions  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  when 
proselytes  were  recognized  in  both  the  wider  and 
the  narrower  sense.  The  usage  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  NT  (Acts)  will  be  found  to  accord  with  this. 

Those  who  were  in  reality  but  half-  or  quasi- 
proselytes  are  considered  by  Schiirer'  to  be 
denominated  by  the  phrase  <l>o^ovixevot  or  aepinevoi 
rbo  edv  (Ac  10=-  "^^  13'«-  »■  «•  »  16'*  17*-  "  18'),  in 
which  opinion  he  stands  opposed  to  Bertholet,  who 
endeavours  to  prove  at  length  that  they  are  equal 
to  TT/jocnjXt/roi  in  the  narrower  sense.'  Apart  from 
the  question  of  a  specific  term  for  each,  we  may 
admit  the  existence  of  two  main  classes,  and  we 
then  find  the  crucial  difference  to  be  that  the  one 
class  adhered  to  the  Jewish  theological  and  moral 
code,  while  the  other  were  bound  by  the  ritual 
also,  in  particular  having  submitted  themselves  to 
circumcision.'  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  there 
were  not  two  but  many  kinds  of  proselytes,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  affiliation  and  the  amount  con- 
ceded by  the  one  party  or  required  by  the  other. 

In  the  provinces  and  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  the  proselytes,  or  quasi-proselytes, 
would  have  laboured  under  slight  disability,  but 
in  Jerusalem  within  the  Temple  precincts  they 
would  have  been  barred,  lacking  circumcision. 
The  Greeks  of  Jn  12^",  e.g.,  seem  to  have  been 
proselytes  in  the  wider  sense,  yet  they  had  to 
stand  without  the  chel,  or  terrace,  like  other 
Gentiles  (cf.  AciV"-).*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  at  the  very  centre  of  the  faith  born  Jews 
would  have  stopped  short  at  any  intermediate 
stage  in  their  efforts  to  make  proselytes,  yet  in 
general  their  own  position  among  the  nations  was 
such  that  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
what  they  were  able  to  secure.'  That  there  were 
Judaizers  before  the  time  of  St.  Paul  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  even  Hellenized  Jews  remained  Hebrews, 
with  a  zeal  for  the  whole  law.'  Yet  in  the  main 
there  was  a  cleavage  between  Palestinian  Judaism, 
a  religion  of  law,  and  Hellenistic  Judaism,  a 
religion  of  hope,  and,  corresponding  thereto,  there 
were  particularists  v.  universalists,  legalists  v. 
apocalyptists,  literalists  ti.  spiritualists.'  The 
atmosphere  of  Mt  23""  is  suggestive  of  the  one,  and 
of  Acts  (see  rett'.  above)  of  the  other.  A  way  of 
reconciling  such  difference  has  been  sought  by 
supposing  that  the  proselyte  of  Mt  23"  is  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  not  to  Judaism  in 
general ;  *  but  this  is  against  the  meaning  of  the 
word  TrpoffijXi/Tos,"  or  at  least  is  pressing  it  to  an 
extreme. 

The  rivalry  of  the  Jewish  sects  of  the  period  has 
indeed  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  even  the  exclusive 
and  separatist  Pharisees  must  be  credited  witli  ,a 
zeal  to  win  converts,  who,  it  is  true,  had  to  come 
over  wholly  or  not  at  all.  The  Essenes  secured 
proselytes  notwithstanding  a  strict  and  prolonged 
novitiate,  and  they  even  adopted  children  to 
ensure  additions  to  their  number  (see  art. 
Essenes,  vol.  v.  p.  397  f.).  For  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  sects  in  order  to  gain  adherents  there 
IS  but  slight  evidence,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  the  propaganda  of  Judaism  as  a  whole. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  outcome  of 
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such  efforts  is  clear,'  while  beneath  the  contempt 
in  the  allusions  of  classical  writers-  to  the  Jews  we 
can  detect  the  measure  of  their  success  in  making 
converts.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  the  obloquy  to  which  the  con- 
vert exposed  himself — a  point  elaborated  by  Philo.' 

SVith  the  exception  of  one  short  period  during 
the  Macoabsean  triumph,  when  force  was  employed 
to  brinjr  over  the  Idumaeans  and  Iturceans  to 
Judaism,''  the  propaganda  made  headwaj'  through 
the  inherent  merits  of  the  Jewish  system  of  religion 
and  morality.  As  to  the  ritual,  Josephiis  specifies 
that  botli  Greeks  and  heathen  learned  to  copy  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  fasts,  kindling  of 
lights,  and  many  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
food.'  These  last  invite  comparison  with  certain 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  Apostles  in 
Jerusalem  (Ac  15°")  and  with  the  '  Seven  Noachian 
Laws '  (see  art.  NOACHIAN  Precepts,  vol.  ix. 
p.  379''),  but  in  neither  case  can  identity  be  estab- 
lished. None  of  the  items  specified  by  Josephus 
touches  the  vital  point,  which  is  circumcision,  and 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  relatively  few  of 
the  adherents  proceeded  to  the  utmost.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  female  proselytes  is  taken  to  indicate 
the  unwillingness  of  males  to  fulfil  all  that  the 
law  required  of  them. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  three  things  were 
required  of  the  full  proselyte:  (1)  circumcision 
{milah),  (2)  baptism  (Ubilah),  and  (3)  sacrificial 
offering  {harisri  ath,  ddmim,  korban),  all  of  which 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  (3)  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  although  substitutes 
for  it  were  found.  (1)  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  essential  at  all  times  for  full  proselytes. 
(2)  would  have  passed  unquestioned  as  a  require- 
ment of  the  ceremonial  law  but  for  the  dispute 
which  arose  in  the  18th  cent,  regarding  the 
pi'iority  of  Christian  v.  Jewish  baptism  (see  art. 
Bapti.sM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378",  408  f.).  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  instruction  of  proselytes  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  these  ceremonial  acts 
(see  artt.  Catechumen,  vol.  iii.  p.  256'',  n.  3 ; 
Initiation  [Jewish],  vol.  vii.  p.  324'';  Hillel, 
vol.  vi.  p.  683''). 

4.  Historical  sketch. — The  limits  of  the  period 
of  missionary  activity  in  .Judaism  h.ive  already 
been  assigned.  The  liabbis  afterwards  maintained 
that  the  Dispersion  was  with  a  view  to  securing 
proselytes,  but  the  truth  is  rather  that  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere  of  the  IJisper.sion  the  Jews 
first  gaineil  the  incentive  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  faithful.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
proselytes  among  the  Jewish  colony  at  Elephantine 
m  Egypt  (5tli  cent.  B.C.)  is  doubtful."  llic  nature 
of  the  records  prevents  us  drawing  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  conditions  among  the  Jews  in  Babylonia 
at  the  time  of  Ezra.'  During  the  period  of 
Hellenistic  infiuence  the  development  of  prosely- 
tism  wa.t  rapid,  the  influence  of  Jewish  colonists 
and  their  synagoj'ue  worship  in  every  place  being 
siipplemented  by  literary  aiils  of  many  Kinds:  the 
LXa  translation  of  OT,  commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, pliiloKophical  and  historical  books,  apologies 
and  even  forgeries  after  the  manner  of  the  Sibylline 
Hooks'     The  i-sue  of  all  this  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
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are  expressly  mentioned  as  being  found  (see  reff. 
to  Acts  already  given).  At  the  time  of  Christ  a 
keen  missionary  spirit  prevailed  among  the  Jewh, 
their  trading  proclivities  going  hand  in  hand  with 
religious  propaganda.  Until  tlie  liestmction  of  the 
Temple  (A.D.  70)  they  persevered  in  their  efforts 
to  secnre  converts.'  With  the  Hadrian  persecution 
and  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  subsequent 
revolt  against  Rome,  Uie  Rabbis  were  prompted  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  the  outside  world, 
and  henceforth  the  terms  of  conversion  were  made 
as  difficult  as  lossible."  The  missionary  epoch 
may  be  said  to  close  with  the  prevalence  of  Gentile 
over  Judaistic  Christianity,  or,  from  another  point 
of  view,  when  Pharisaism  conquered  Hellenism.' 

A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  general  course  of 
the  history  of  Jewish  proselytism  will  be  found  in 
the  account  given  of  Zoroastrian  missions  (see  art. 
Missions  [Zoroastrian],  vol.  viii.  pp.  749'',  "SI*"). 

5.  Numbers  and  outstanding  instances.  —  The 
number  of  proselytes  made  during  the  centuries  ot 
missionary  zeal  was  doubtless  very  large — amount- 
ing t-o  millions,  although  there  is  rea-son  to  believe 
that  they  were  mostly  adherents,  and  not  members 
in  the  proper  sense.*  Syria  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  fruitful  field,'  out  it  was  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  feasts  that  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  results  of  Jewish  propa- 
ganda could  be  obtained  (Ac  2"'-)- 

Outstanding  proselytes  in  the  wider  sense  are 
to  be  recognized  in  the  centurions  of  Lk  V"-  and 
Ac  10^-  and  the  eunuch  of  Ac  S^"-.  The  most 
complete  triumph  of  Judaism  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
conversion  of  the  royal  house  of  Adiabene,'  the 
story  of  which  is  instructive  as  revealing  a  tempor- 
izing spirit  among  the  leading  Jews  of  the  time  on 
the  question  of  the  chief  ceremonial  requirement. 
Among  the  imperial  family  there  have  been 
reckoned  as  converts  Flavins  Clemens,  cousin  of 
Domitian,  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla  (see  art. 
Judaism,  vol.  vii.  p.  592''),  although  most  author! 
ties  incline  to  regard  them  as  converts  to  Christi- 
anity.' A  historical  instance,  which  might  be 
brought  within  the  Rabbinical  category  of  '  Esther ' 
proselytes  (whose  motive  in  conversion  was  fear). 
IS  forthcoming  in  the  Roman  general  Metilius." 
Instances  within  the  department  of  literature  are 
Aquila  (OnHelos),  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Greek,  and  (doubtfully)  Tlieodo- 
tion.'  Within  the  realm  of  Rabbinism  are  R. 
Alyiba,  B.  Meir  (sou  of  a  proselyte),  and  other 
Talraudic  sages.'" 

6.  The  ethics  of  proselytism. — In  judging  of  the 
motives  which  leil  the  Jews  to  seek  for  proselytes 
during  the  period  of  their  missionary  zeal  we  must 
believe  that  they  were  actuated  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  impart  to  others  that  best  form  01  religion 
which  they  felt  they  had  received  of  God.  This 
serves  to  explain  their  keenness  as  missionaries. 
The  agents  wliom  they  sent  forth  to  make  prosely teji 
were  imbued  with  the  same  earnestness  to  convert 
the  world  as  were  the  first  Christian  apostles. 
Their  propaganda  succeeded,  they  believed,  becnuse 
of  the  inherent  power  of  their  laws."  While  they 
accommodated  themselves  so  far  to  those  whom  they 
sought  to  win  as  to  present  first  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  their  faith,  as  judged  from  the 
outside,  they  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ultimate 
pnrpo.se,  which  was  (o  iiinKe  the  conveiis  as  theni- 
selves,  filled  with  a  zeal  for  the  whole  law  iiiid 
willing   to  make  sacrifice  of  themselves   in    body 
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and  estate.  Being  of  a  subject  race  and  in  a  hope- 
less niinurity  among  the  nations,  they  were  under 
no  terii|itation  to  employ  violent  methods.  The 
proselytes  when  made  were,  in  theory  at  least, 
subject  to  no  disability,  save  that  which  must  ever 
attach  to  the  naturalized  as  compared  with  the 
native  bom.  In  actual  life  and  practice  disabilities 
must  have  existed,'  although  these  are  not  brought 
to  light  until  Talmudic  times,  when  they  may  no 
longer  have  been  operative. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  dis- 
interested motives  present  in  the  seekers  any  more 
than  in  the  sought.  The  gifts  of  the  converts 
helped  to  swell  the  riches  of  the  Temple,"  and 
Josephus  openly  allows  an  instance  of  misappro- 
priation by  a  Jew  and  his  accomplices  of  purple 
and  gold  made  over  for  this  purpose  by  Fulvia,  a 
Roman  convert  of  great  dignity."  In  other  ways 
the  Jews  doubtless  invited  otliers  to  follow  them 
ostensibly  for  their  soul's  good,  yet  with  an  actual 
view  to  the  material  advantage  to  be  reaped  by 
themselves  and  their  nation. 

Those  who  were  the  sought  were  for  the  most 
part  in  a  position  to  invite  themselves,  if  they  felt 
thus  disposed.  They  were  Roman  citizens,  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquering  power  of 
that  time,  or  else  were  inheritors  of  the  professedly 
superior  culture  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Yet 
many  of  them  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves 
to  Jewish  induence,  abandoning  the  gods  in  whom 
thev  had  ceased  to  believe,  and  finding  in  the 
higfier  morality  of  Judaism  a  refuge  from  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  age.  The  latter  motive  is 
said  to  have  had  special  weight  ^N-ith  heathen 
women.  The  monotheism  and  moral  purity  of 
Judaism  held  a  powerful  attraction  for  minds  of  a 
philosophic  cast  in  every  province.  Considering 
the  obloquy  to  M'hich  the  converts  were  exposed, 
and  the  persecution  of  a  later  day,  which  led  many 
to  profess  the  Jewish  faith  in  secret,  proselytism 
must  have  been  attended  by  a  greater  or  less 
measure  of  conviction.  Josephus  admits  that  not 
all  who  came  over  continued  in  the  faith ;  some 
had  not  courage  and  departed.*  Yet  'the  vast 
majority  of  devout  Gentiles  certainly  sought  in 
the  synagogue  nothing  but  the  true  God.'° 

On  the  side  of  the  proselytes  also  certain 
unworthy  exceptions  must  be  allowed  for,  viz. 
those  who  came  over  to  avoid  military  service 
(from  which  the  Jews  were  exempt),  those  who 
were  actuated  by  superstitious  motives,  and  those 
who  thoiight  to  secure  commercial  privilege  or 
social  advantage  through  marriage  with  a  noble  or 
wealthy  Jewess.^ 

The  judgment  of  the  outside  world  upon  the 
proselyte  movehient,  as  conveyed  by  classical 
writers  (reflf.  above),  counts  for  little.  The  most 
grievous  charge  they  make,  viz,  atheism,  has  no 
foundation,  nor  yet  has  the  scoffing  dictum  of 
Seneca:'  '  Victi  victoribus  leges  dederunt.'  The 
references  in  NT  are  favourable  to  proselytes,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mt  23",  which  after  all  is 
more  a  condemnation  of  the  leaders  than  of  the 
followers,  and  that  perhaps  within  a  sect  only. 

The  most  abundant  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  ethical  value  of  the  proselyte 
appear  to  be  found  in  Talmudic  literature,  but 
their  worth  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  contradictory  {e.g.,  stories  of  Hillel  v. 
Shammai),*  that  they  were  evolved  apart  from 
actual  historical  conditions,  and  that  in  the  main 
chey  are  disparaging. 

1  Schurer,  p.  133 ff.  2  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  vii.  2. 

■■*  lb.  xviii.  iii.  6.  *  Joi-.  c.  Ap.  ii.  10. 

=  A.  Hausrath,  4  lligt.  of  the  ST  Times:  The  Time  :j/ the 
Apostles,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891;,  i.  127. 
**  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ^-ii.  3  ;  cf.  xvi.  vii.  6. 
^  A/i.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11. 
•>  Bcrtholet,  p.  319  ft. 


They  '  chiefly  seri'e  to  llhistrate  the  strong  animus  which  a 
large  section  of  post-Christian  Jews  displayed  against  pro- 
selytising and  proselytes.*  1 

The  judgment  of  the  present  day  is  determined 
according  as  one  belongs  to  a  religion  which  con- 
siders proselytism,  in  the  modern  sense,  to  be  '  an 
essential  and  a  sacred  duty,'  -  or  to  a  religion,  such 
as  the  Jewish,  which  reckons  that  the  fulfilment 
of  its  mission  does  not  require  the  support  of 
numbers." 

Christian  opinion  is  largely  moulded  by  a  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  proselytes,  for  they,  in  the 
wider  acceptation,  were  the  feeders  of  Christianity 
at  the  beginning.  By  this  standard  of  judgment 
the  '  God-fearers,'  regarded  as  proselytes,  are 
superior  to  those — their  number  relatively  few — 
who  became  punctilious  in  observing  all  the  cere- 
monial requirements  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of 
these  the  saying,  '  the  more  converted  the  more 
perverted,'''  may  well  have  been  true.  Proselytes 
in  the  strict  sense  formed  no  link  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  did  not  prepare  the  way  for 
Christianity.^  All  that  legal  Judaism  achieved 
over  against  Christianity,  which  came  after,  has 
been  pithily  summed  up  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke 
thus : 

'  A  few  swallows  do  not  make  a  summer,  nor  a  few  thousand 
proselytes  a  regenerated  world.'  6 

Modem  Judaism  Ls  concerned  to  clear  itself  of 
the  reproach  that  by  its  very  constitution  the 
Jewish  religion  is,  and  has  ever  been,  hostile  to 
the  reception  of  proselytes.  It  points  to  past 
successes  in  this  respect,  to  the  debt  which  Christi- 
anity owes  to  Judaism  for  providing  it  with  uni- 
versalistic  sympathies,'  and  it  further  maintains 
that  willing  proselytes  are  still  freely  received, 
once  their  good  faith  has  been  proved.*  But  the 
missionary  zeal  has  departed  from  Judaism,  and 
indifterence  as  to  increase  of  numbers  prevails. 
How  great  the  change  is  between  the  present  and 
the  era  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  considered, 
appears  to  be  reflected  in  the  following  condemna- 
tion of  the  missionary  methods  of  Christianity  and 
Muhammadanism  : 

*  History  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  proselytizing  spirit, 
which  is  bred  by  the  craving  after  universality,  generally 
engenders  a  tendency  which  develops  into  an  indirect  negation 
of  human  brotherhood.'  'To  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Christian, 
questions  of  love  or  humanity  were  of  little  moment  in  the 
spread  of  their  religion  ;  the  stranger  could  only  become  their 
brother-in-faith,  or  remain  their  implacable  foe.' 9 

While  remitting  nothing  from  the  duty  to 
strengthen  the  confederation  of  Christians  over 
against  the  world  as  still  lying  in  unbelief,  the 
apologist  for  Christianity  is  free  to  admit  the 
presence  and  operation  of  an  objectionable  prosely- 
tism, whose  root  is  found  in  particularism,  not 
universalism." 

A  judicial  estimate  of  the  principles  and  methods 
governing  Christian  and  Muhammadan  propaganda 
will  be  found  in  art.  Missions,  vol.  viii.  pp.  liSi., 
748". 

LlTEKATVKB.— ERE,  art.  '  Judaism '  (H.  Loewe)  and  other 
artt.  quoted  above  ;  artt.  e.v.  in  HDB  (F.  C.  Porter),  SDB  (J. 
Gilroy),  EBi  (W.  H.  Bennett),  y>R£Si  (E.  von  Dobschutz), 
^B'/li  (I.  Abrahams),  and  JE(B.  G.  Hirsch). 

Of  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes  those  by  Bertholet, 
Schurer,  Hausrath,  Hamack,  Kaliscb,  Thatcher,  and 
Goodmau  (from  Jewish  standpoint.)  may  be  selected  as  giving 
a  more  or  less  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  to  these 
may  be  added  A.  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jev-i.^h  Nation, 
London,  1896,  pp.  8.'i-.SS,  21W  f. ;  G.  HoUmann,  The  Jnmsh 
yafion  in  the  Time  o/Jrmts,  London,  liK)9,  p.  Ifj  flf.  See,  further, 
the  extensive  bibliography  in  Schiirer,  Gjy^iii.  116  n.,  BJP  ii. 
"•  304  f.  W.  Cruickshank. 

1  EBi,  art.  '  Proselyte,' sect  5  ;  cf.  Bertholet,  pp.  339-346. 

2  LyaU,  p.  141.  3  Goodman,  p.  108. 

*  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  i.  281. 
^  HDB,  art.  *  Proselyte,'  sect.  iv. 

tt  Christ  in  Modem  Life,  Loudon,  1S72,  p.  3S. 
'  Goodman,  p.  lOOf.  8  eBt  fi,  art.  '  Proselyte  ' 

'J  Goodman,  p.  110  f. 
">  H.  Martensen,  Christian  JSthics,  iii.,  Edinburgh,  1892,  p.  341. 
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Greek  (W.  J,  Woodhousk).  p.  404. 
Indian  (W.  Crooke).  p.  406. 

PROSTITUTION  (Greek).— The  Greeks  had 
but  little  notion  of  moral  purity  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  The  virtue  of  chastity  with 
them  was  confined  >\'ithin  very  narrow  limits,^ 
being  obligatory  upon  the  wife  (or  daughter), 
while  the  husband  (or  son)  was  required  only  to 
refrain  from  adultery,  i.e.  from  violating  the 
family  rights  of  his  neighbour.  The  husband's 
honour  was  fully  protected  by  law,  but  the  wife 
had  no  legal  remedy  a^nst  her  husband's  irre- 
gularities ;-  nor  did  public  opinion,  capricious  and 
ineffective  at  best,  supplement  the  law*s  defici- 
encies, except  in  cases  of  gross  neglect  and  outrage 
of  the  forms  of  respectability."  Morally,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  day,  this  sort  of  indulgence 
was  upon  exactly  the  same  plane  as  any  other 
satisfaction  of  appetite.  The  question  was  one 
simply  of  more  or  less.  Self-control,*  if  not  itself 
carried  to  undue  lengths,  was,  it  is  tiue,  something 
to  be  admired,  and  by  common  consent  must  be 
a  main  element  in  that  careful  and  worldly-wise 
balancing  of  competing  desires  to  which  Greek 
thought  and  practice  reduced  the  art  of  correct 
living  (cf.  the  saying  fir}5iv  dyav). 

The  philosophers  themselves  took  no  higher  ground  than  this 
(see,  e.g.,  Socrates  in  Xen.  Mejn,  i.  iii.  14,  and  Sympos.  iv.  38, 
where  he  lays  down  the  rule  with  his  aecastonied  crudeness 
and  simplicity).  Even  Plato  practically  goes  no  farther  than  to 
say  that  a  wise  man  will  attach  no  great  value  to  these  par- 
ticular forms  of  pleasure  (Phecdo,  64  D) ;  and  in  his  Republic  he 
would  so  far  consult  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  as  to  allow  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  to  both  sexes  when  past  the  age  for 
rearing  children  for  the  State — always  provided  that  incest  be 
avoided,  and  that  no  child  be  born  of  such  unions  (Jiep.  4(31  B  : 

orak  6i  Sr),  oluai,  aX  t<  yvvalKe^  Koi  oi  avSpe^  roO  yeffav  CKjSuxrt 
TTj*"  j}\tKia.v,  aitnt<TOfi.i v  wou  i\fvdepovi  aiiTOvf  (Tvyyiypeir€ai  tL  ay 
iBiKtuai,  kt\.).  In  the  Laws  he  hopes  to  be  ahle  to  restrict 
such  intercourse  to  persons  legally  married,  or  at  least  to 
enforce  a  regulation  that  in  other  cases  it  shall  be  covered  with 
a  decent  veil  of  secrecy  (Laws,  841).    Aristotle  is  of  the  same 

mind  (/'of.  iv.  (vii.)  16.  I7  =  i:i35b  :  to  Si  AoiTrbi^  vyieia?  \dpiv  if 
rii'jif  oAAt^c  TOtoi^TiT^  atrial  <i>aiv(<r6ai  Stl  notovfievovK  ttjc  6fi.i\iav), 

In  this  matter,  then,  the  (Jreeks  are  to  be 
pronounced  not  so  much  immoral  as  non-moral. 
Their  practice  was  due  to  the  simple  directness 
witii  which  they  regarded  the  facts  of  life  and 
human  nature.  There  were  few  facts  of  human 
nature  for  which  tliey  felt  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize. In  a  very  literal  sense  they  were  naked 
and  not  asliamea.  Not  that  they  interpreted  life 
simply  in  terms  of  animalism,  though  there  were 
among  tliein  also  plenty  of  men  to  whom  bodily 
indulgence  was  the  sole  end  or  the  chief  end  of 
life ;  for  the  average  man,  as  for  the  better  sort 
also,  it  meant  just  the  sober  exercise  of  natural 
faculties  and  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  natural 
pleasures.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  Greeks  were 
probably  just  as  far  from  being  sensualists  as  from 
teing  a.s<;etics.  Aristotle's  somewhat  mechanical 
doctrine  of  virtue  as  a  mean  expressed  a  deep- 
rooted  instinct  of  the  race. 

1  This  in  so  in  Homer  alno,  where  OdvBiieus  hangH  his  incon- 
tinent handniaidH  uimply  on  the  grouiHl  that  ttu-ir  unchastity 
hoji  diMhonoun^d  his  family  (Orf.  xxii.  4ls:  ai  t*  ^'  antid^ovtrt ; 
And  i'H  t.  :  avaiitiijt  injfitfaav,  j  oltt*  ifii  riovaai  oi>T*  av-riji' 
nnvtAoima*'). 

^  Cf.  Aripil.  ficrU».  71Mf.  :  Sntira  to«  nopcof  Karanavtrat 
fiovXotLOt  I  dira^atriiaac,  icrA. 

3  S  <J.,  the  cane  of  Alclbiadefi  (Ando*;.  Iv.  14  :  ourwc  u^purriit 
^f,  •irxffdywf  fit  rriv  avrftv  otKtay  fTaipar,  Kat  ioi'Aac  irui 
t\tv0*pa^,  uMjT  -rfvaynixat  rifv  yi/caixa  tTui^(>OV'tTrdTi)v  ofitrni' 
^iroAtn«tK,  *A,0ovaa¥  itph^  ihv  np\o%'ra  taja.  rov  co^o^).  It  ih 
rviftcnl  from  the  fie()ucl  that  hJH  wid*  hud  no  legal  rt-iufdy. 

*  (.'f .  Xon.  Mttn.  t.  v.  4:  /»pri  yt  ou  vpiff  wdyra  ni-fipa  ^yijtri- 
fifroy  T»)i'  iympdrttay  dptTifX  tU'ak  KpT]niia,  ravrriv  irpuiiov  iv  tiJ 
^v\Ti  h.Arturm*\/daaaOai',    ktA.   and   mrm.   iv.  v.  r> :    rrjf   M(i«t(rrr]i- 

apt    ^OMAo'hI'   oi   "inpiTrit  Aot'ArtiouirtV,   «tA. 


Roman  (W.  J.  Woodhouse),  p.  408. 
Semitic.  —  See     Chastity    (Semit. -Egyptian), 
HiERODOULOi  (Semitic  and  Egyptian). 

This  purely  naturalistic  or  humanistic  attitude 
of  the  Greeks  towards  life  was  reinforced  not  only 
by  their  ingrained  selfishness  hut  by  certain  facts 
of  political  and  economic  signihoance.  The  net 
result  was  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality 
and  social  institutions,  and  the  place  held  therein 
by  women,  two  distinct  types  of  life  were  fouml 
among  them.  Without,  of  course,  asserting  an 
absolute  and  rigid  distinction,  we  may  recognize, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  Dorian  or  Achaean  (i^olian) 
type,  in  which  women  enjoj'ed  a  relatively'  large 
degree  of  freedom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Athenian  (Ionian)  type,  in  which  Momen  were 
mostly  restricted,  if  not  to  the  ywaiKUfvins^  at  any 
rate  to  the  house  and  its  precincts,^  with  but  rare 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  external  life,  and 
none  at  all  of  social  signiticance  (cf.  the  question 
put  to  Critobulus  in  Xen.  (Ec.  iii.  12  :  fan  5i  firy 
iXdrrova  diaX^yet  ^  t^  yvvaiKl  ;  and  his  reply — el  5^ 
/i7j,  otJ  TToXXoiS  ye). 

Typical  of  the  one  sort  are  Sappho  and  Cortnna,  the  latter 
Ave  times  the  successful  rival  of  Pindar ;  the  spirit  of  the  other 
mode  breathes  in  the  oft-quoted  words  put  by  Thucydides  in 
the  mouth  of  Pericles :  2  '  Hers  is  the  greatest  glory,  of  whom 
men  speak  least  whether  for  good  or  bad"  (Thttc.  ii.  46  :  fMtydXyj 

7}  £dfa,  KOI  ^?  av  eir'  eAa^ttrroi'  dper^^  irt'pi   ij  i/'oyov  ey  TOiV  apaetri 

fcAeoc  Ji) — words  which  nmst  surely  have  sounded  strangely, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  the  professed  lover  of  the  most  noted 
courtesan  of  the  day  I  Within  each  of  these  types  of  society 
irregular  sexual  intercourse,  in  different  forms,  exen-ised  a  most 
profound  and  far-reaching  influence.  The  actual  physical  facts 
of  that  intercourse  were  necessarily  the  same  then  as  to-day, 
but  their  relation  to  public  and  pri^'ate  life  was  to  a  large  extent 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  people,  and  has  in  fact  never  been  repro- 
duced in  the  world  in  quite  the  same  colour.  The  low  standard 
of  intellectual  attainment  of  Athenian  women  (due  to  a  de- 
fective education, 3  which  was  itself  but  one  consequence  of  a 
defective  social  system),  standing  as  it  did  in  startling  contrast 
with  the  multifarious  and  hyperpoliticized  interests  of  masculine 
life,  no  doubt  partly  explains  and  partly  excuses  the  reluctance 
and  inability  of  men  to  And  satisfaction  in  >he  home  circle.  We 
nmst,  however,  he  on  our  guard  against  attaching  too  much 
itnpurtance  to  this  excuse,  for  aft«r  all  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  iralpat  with  whom  a  man  associated  were, 
apart  from  their  superttrial  ac(!oniplishments,  Jutjtaa  unedticat  ed 
as  his  own  wife  or  sistei's.  The  sensuous  appeal  was,  then  as 
now,  primary.  The  main  reason  for  the  failure  vt  home  life  to 
hold  men  was  that  the  social  code  did  not  permit  a  man  to 
entertain  his  mate  friends  in  his  own  house,  at  any  rate  in  the 
bosom  of  his  ffimily. 

In  Athens  comparatively  few  native-born  women 
had  to  earn  their  own  living,  the  system  of  dowry 
and  marriage  milking  them,  generally  speaking, 
economically  independent  (see  art.  Mauuiage 
[tlreek]),  though  ihere  were  of  course  instances 
in  which  the  ravages  of  war  or  other  disaster 
had  driven  native  Athenian  women  to  rely  upon 
their  own   industry.*     The  case  of   alien   women 

1  Cf.  Menand.  in  Konh,  tli.  640:  rout  niv  yafifrrjf  iipovt  ifwep- 
fiaiytt^,  yvvai.  \  -rny  av\iay  itepa^  yap  ouAetot  Bvpa  |  i\fv$tpa 
yvyaim  vtyOfnar' otKinq-  \  rii  &'  intCiutKtiV  tl^  rt  r-qv  oSitv  rpfXfti-,  | 
r-Ti  Aoi5opoim«Viji',  Kui'iK  iar'  ipyoy,  'I'dfiij.  In  the  same  strain 
LykurguB,  aescribing  the  panic  (n  Athens  after  Ohioroneia,  says 
{c,  Lencr.  40):  opav  6'  Jjy  ciri  fiky  tC>v  Qvputy  yvyalnat  iXtvOtpa^ 
irfpi06)3ou?  «ar<im);^iM'o«. 

'■*  t'f.  iKsch.  Si'pt.  IS'i  f.  :  niXti  yap  ai-fipt,  ^i»  ywTH  ^ouArWrto  | 
Tafwflpi'-  iy&oy  &'  ovtra  ^tj  j9Aoj9»j»'  nfl/]— wliero  Ktcorles  is  made 
to  Hpeak  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  f>th  rent.  Atheninn,  and  even 
to  rcpt'iil  the  Htock  gibe  at  the  sex  in  lino  242. 

^  Cf.  here  the  curious  symjitom  of  the  way  In  which  women 
lagged  bL-hInd  the  inlelleolual  standanl  of  their  menfolk,  in 

Plato,  C'rat.  418;  ovx  ijticrTa  al  yurantfc,  alnrp  /ioiAiara  ttji- 
apvaiay  4tvyy}v  aut^ovat.  See  also  the  Intnlcrnble  condoHcenHJon 
and  priggishncHH  of  lK(;homa<-hufl,  the  ntodel  (Jreek  gentlcnian 
(NaA6f  TV  Kaya$6':\  In  Xen.  '!•>.  v\\.  1  f. 

4  Heo  the  (nHcriptlons  published  In  DSA  viil.  |ll>01-<)2)  l(>7f.  : 
l)em.  Ivil.  30  f.  :  rrapa  tou«  copouf,  ot  KtXtvo^imi'  ivo\ov  tl^a*  to 
KaitTiyopttf  rhv  TTiv  ioyatriay  Tt\v  iv  rn  tiyofiiji  r\  rCn-  woAtTuii'  i\ 
Toii'  iToAtTiJui'  i»'«iJi^oi'T(i  Tti'C  iip«<C  <S  OfinAoyoi'^*!'  Knt  rnii'tac 
irwAfii',  (tai  ffji*  ovx  of''"'<»  Tp6nov  ^ov\nikfVa  an  tmpi)rtAT)t 
pnH)iag<>  (the  Hfit-aker  U  a  lnn<-  woman)  ah  showing  the  snHpicioii 
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resident  in  Athens  was  very  different.  Coming, 
as  most  of  them  did,  from  Asia  Minor,  tradition- 
ally accustomed  to  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
than  the  native-horn  women,  they  for  a  time  bade 
fair  to  bring  about  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
attitude  of  Athenians  towards  women  and  the 
question  of  their  place  in  society.  Suddenly  this 
normal  development  of  liberalism  received  a  rude 
check.  Tlie  purifying  Acts  of  451  B.C.  (Pint.  Per, 
37  ;  Ar.  Ath.  Pol.  2(i.  4),  rigidly  deHning  the  con- 
ditions of  Athenian  citizenship,  had  the  further 
effect  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  alien  and 
native-born,  making  it  impossible  for  the  children 
of  mixed  unions  to  attain  citizenship.  This  vitally 
affected  the  general  relationship  of  alien  women  to 
Athenian  male  citizens,  and  virtually  compelled  a 
large  number  of  women  to  rely  upon  their  own 
physical  and  mental  endowment  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.*  From  this  period,  then,  dates  the 
beginning  of  the  enormous  expansion  and  social 
importance  of  the  class  of  iraipat.  in  Athens,  and 
through  Athens  in  Greece  generally.  For  the 
main  profession  henceforth  open  to  such  alien 
women  was,  in  fact,  that  of  *  companion'  {^raipa). 
From  this  time  on  the  professional  *corai>anion' 
played  a  definitely  recognized  and  accepted  rdle 
in  Greek  society,  and  one  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  economic  and  spiritual  factors  of  the  age. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  naive  and 
striking  definitions  expressed  by  Dem.  lix.  122  : 

TOL?  ^kv  yap  eraipa^  igSofV}?  evfK  ejfo/xev  ra?  Se  TroAAaKii^,  i~b^ 
Ka6'  T)fj.ipa.v  depaireCai  toi'  cwfiaro?,  ra?  Sk  yvvalKaq  tov  natSo- 
TTOieitrdat,  yjTjtrt'wS  Kai  rail*  fvSov  »^v\aKa  tthttt)*'  exet.y — ■ 

definitions  which  ought  to  preserve  us  from 
illusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  demands 
which  the  class  of  iraipaL  existed  to  satisfy. 

By  Sappho  the  word  iraipa  is  used  without  any  opprobrious 
significance  (cf.  the  similar  fate  of  the  English  word  *  mistress '). 
just  as  even  in  the  days  of  Alhenaaua  (end  of  2nd  cent,  a.d.) 
girls  applied  it  to  their  female  friends  (Athen.  571  D :  itoAouo-t 
•yovc  Kai  at  eKevSepai  yvvaiKe^  en  wai  vvv  Ka't  al  napdevoL  ra? 
trvir^Bci^  Koi  <}tt\a^  iraipa^  w5  t)  Sair(/ni).  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  however,  it  was  applied  by  way  of  euphemism  to  a 
woman  who  followed  a  life  of  promiscuous  intercourse  for  gain, 
for  whom  the  proper  word  was  Tropvr)  (nopi'iSiov),  '  whore ' 
^erod.  ii.  134  f.,  where  he  sketches  the  history  'PoSuJmo^ 
cTaipi^  yvvaiied?,  with  whose  fame  Hellas  rany;).-  A  long  list 
of  synonyms  for  the  class  is  to  be  gathered  from  Hesych.  and 
PoUux,  vii.  201.  In  this  sense  the  word  iraipa  had  a  wide 
range,  from  the  concubine  (properly  woAXainj),  who  was  wife  in 
all  but  legal  status  (like  Aspasia),  through  the  eTotpai  iroXuTeAets 
(ti.€ya\6fj.i<r6ot)  to  the  lowest  prostitute  that  was  Kotrbi'  anaai,  for 
which  the  Greek  language,  rich  in  opprobrious  epithets,  had  a 
great  variety  of  terms  of  terrible  significance.  These  were 
doubtless  appropriated  to  infinite  fine  gradations  of  the  pro- 
fession. 3 


attaching  to  such  cases.  See  also  the  interesting  experiment 
in  domestic  production,  suggested  by  Socrates,  in  Xen.  Mem. 
ii.  7  f.  :  cf.  Horn.  //._  xii.  i'.i'ii.  :  yvvr)  x«P''^Tts  aATj^ij?  .  .  .  iVo 
iTai(rly  a€iKea  futrd'of  ap-qrai,  and  Aristoph.  Tkesm.  445  f.  (a  widow 
with  five  children  who  earns  her  living  <rTe(f>ainpTAoKoucro  «V  raU 
fiuppiVais). 

1  Cf.  Amphis,  in  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Gr.,  Berlin,  1839-67, 
iii.  301  =  Athen.  659  A  (contrasting  the  eraipa  with  the  yvv^ 
va/ienj)  :  i]  fjikv  fo/xu>  yap  waTaiJpofOua"'  evSov  fteVei,  |  t)  6"  ol&cp  on 
^7   TOis    rpoTTOis  a)injT€05  I  ayOpuiiro^  €(Triv  ij  jrpos  oAAoc  aniTtov — 

which  puts  the  matter  crudely,  as  simplj-  one  of  supply  and 
demand  and  market  competition. 

2  Rhodope  (or  Rhodopis),  a  Thracian  slave  at  Naucratis  in 
Eg3'pt,  was  ransomed  by  Charaxus,  brother  of  Sappho,  \vho 
•roundly  rebuked  him  in  a  poem '(Herod,  ii.  135).  According 
to  Strabo,  p.  808,  the  name  of  the  traipa  to  whom  Charaxus 
fell  a  victim  was  Doricha,  and,  according  to  Athen.  596,  it  was 
Doricha  whom  Sappho  attacked,  and  not  her  brother,  Doricha 
and  Rhodopis  being  two  different  persons.  The  poem  first 
published  in  Oxyrh.  Pap.  i.  fl898]  IDf.  (see  also  J.  M.  EdmoTids, 
in  Class.  Quart,  iii.  [1909]  249)  must  allude  to  this.  Herodotus 
(ii.  135)  mentions  also  a  courte^iiin  Archidice  who  became 
aot5i)U.o5  ava  f^v  "EAAdSa.  He  was  evidently  interested  m  the 
subject,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  forerunner  of  a  lar^e  number 
of  writers  who  afterwards  wrote  many  books  n-epi  eraipwc,  or 
Trepi  jCiiv  ' \.Britrrf(Tiv  fraipiStxiv,  which  were  the  sources  from 
which  AthensBus  gathered  the  material  of  his  own  13th  book  on 
'Coiirtesans.' 

^  Cf.  what  Antiphanes  says  in  his  BydHa,  frag.  1  (Meineke, 
iv.  124),  speaking  of  an  aa-rri  turned  eratpo :  i)B6q  ti  x(^v<tovv 
■npo^  apeiTjf  KeKn\(uivJi^,  \  oi'Ttoy  tTatpot*  ox  fiiv  oAAoi  roufo/jut  [ 
$\dirToviTi  To«  Tpoirot?  yap  orrcus  oi'  koXov. 


Athens,  as  a  centre  of  maritime  trade,  was 
probably  from  the  earliest  times  familiar  with 
women  of  this  class.  Drakon  {Atlien.  569)  seems 
to  have  legislated  against  them,  but  after  his  time 
the  State  not  only  tolerated  and  protected,  but 
even  to  a  certain  extent  exploited,  them.  The 
change  was  traditionally  fathered  upon  Solon, 
who  is  said  to  have  established  State  houses  of 
prostitution,  and  to  have  buiJt  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos  from  the  profits  : 

(TTrjaai  Trpiafj.€v6v  irore  yvvalKaq  Kara  rdTrous  Koti'as  airatrt.  itai 
KaTeaicevaap-eva^  (Athen.  669). 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  the  fact  that 
in  post-Solonian  Athens  those  who  followed  this 
profession  paid  a  licence  fee  to  the  State,  Avhich 
was  farmed  out  in  the  usual  way  to  reXCjvat  (also 
TTopuoTiXiovai).^ 

The  superintendence  of  this  tax  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  darvvd/xoi.'^  The  non-existence  of  con- 
tagious disease  for  which  they  were  responsible 
made  the  policing  of  prostitutes  in  ancient  times  a 
comparatively  simple  problem. 

The  vase-paintings  of  the  early  5th  cent.,  and  later,  indicate 
the  great  importance  of  the  iralpai  in  the  social  life  of  the 
time, 3  and  furnish  a  score  of  names  of  courtesans  then  flourish- 
ing (see  W.  Klein,  Die  griech.  Vasen  mit  Me  inter idgnaturen-, 
Vienna,  1887,  jjas-sim,  or  P.  Hartwig,  Die  [jricch.  Meisterschalen, 
Berlin,  1893,  pas»i7/i).  Sparta  naturally  stood  in  great  contrast, 
because  her  men  had  little  time  and  little  money  to  spend  on 
such  things  (Plut.  de  Fort.  Hoin.  4  :  wtrrrep  oi  SirapTiaToi  rr^v 
'At^poSiTTji'  )\eyov<Tt,  Sia^aCvov<rav  toi'  Evpturai',  ra  [xiv  eo'Oirrpa 
Kai  TOus  xKi&fiivai  koI  tov  jceorbi'  awoBea^ai,  56pv  5e  »col  atrniia 
Xafieif  KO<rtioviJ.€in}v  tuJ  Auwoi/pyti)) ;  and  Keos  boasted,  or  others 
did  for  her,  of  her  poverty  in  this  respect  (Athen.  610:  €v  raU 
Ktiutv  TToKttTiv  ovre  craipav  cure  auAjfTpt'Sa?  i5*ic  eari).  On  the 
other  hand,  Corinth  was  notorious  throughout  the  Greek 
world  for  her  erolpai,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  service  of  the 
^reat  temple  of  Aphrodite  there  (cf.  the  saying,  oi,  jrat-Tos 
ai/5pos  6?  K6piv9ov  i<r6'  b  irAoO? ;  see  art.  Hierodouloi  [Grseco- 
Roman]).4 

Among  the  Athenian  iraTpai  two  main  classes 
must  be  distinguished.  Probably  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  slaves'*  bought  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  owners,  male  and  female,  who  as  iropvo§o<TKoi 
kept  them  in  a  iropveiov  (also  otKTjfia,  ipyaffr-qpiovy  and 
many  other  terms)  ^  ^pya^d/ievai  dtro  tou  <Tu>fiaTos. 
These  would    be    under    the    general    conditions 

1  Cf.  jEsch.  i.  119  :  anoOav^id^ei  yap  el  fxT}  ndfje^  fj-e^vr^aQ'  on 
KoB*  €Ka<rTov  eviavrhv  rj  /3oyA»j  irwAet  to  iropviKov  t«'Aos,  ktA. 

2  So  also  apparently  in  Corinth;  cf.  Justin  xxi.  5:  'apud 
aediles  adversus  lenones  jurgari.'  As  regards  Athens  there  is 
some  confusion.  Speaking  of  the  Astynomoi,  Aristotle  says,  in 
Ath.  Pol.  60:  icat  Ta«  TC  av\yjTpi&a^  Koi  tcls  t/zoATpta?  xai  rd^ 
Ki.6apnnpia%  ovroi  <rKQnov<Ti.v  ofrw$  jlitj  itKdovo^  ^  Bvelv  5pa\p.alv 
lj.L<r0ui9^(TovTai,  ictA.,  but  he  does  not  mention  prostitutes. 
According  to  Suid.  8.V.  Stdypafi-fia :  Steypa^ov  ydp,  ocof  eSfi 
XanPdfeLv  ttji*  iraipav  eKdarrjv,  the  Agoranomoi  (sic)  fixed  the 
tarij  oi  the  licensed  prostitutes  ;  this  nmst  surely  be  a  mistake 
(Xap.^dvfiv  for  (taTa/SaAAeic)  for  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by 
them — if,  indeed,  the  notice  refers  to  Athena  at  all.  There 
was  a  similar  tax  in  Roman  Egypt  (B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S. 
Hunt,  Gr.  Pap.  ii.  [Oxford,  1897J  67f.). 

a  Cf.  Athen.  576,  where  Themistocles  Is  said  to  have  driven 
through  the  Athenian  Agora  with  the  courtesans  Lamia, 
Nannion,  Satyra,  and  Skione.  See  also  Athen.  533 :  ourroi 
' A6ijvaitov  ^e&vffKO/xeVtuf  oiiS'  tratpas  xpuu^Vuf,  eict^acu^  TiOpitmov 
i^fv^a^  eratpiScDf  Sid  tov  K*pa^tet*cou  7rATj0iiocTO9  euiSivb^  -^Aaxrev — 

a  fact  vouched  for,  he  says,  by  Idomeneus,  who,  however,  did 
not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  eralpai  were  on  the  car  or 
were  themselves  yoked  to  it ! 

**  Although  the  information  about  it  comes  to  us  through 
Greek  sources,  and  the  practice  prevailed  among  many  who 
doubtless  counted  themselves  genuine  Greeks,  we  do  not  here 
treat  of  what  may  be  called  '  sacred  '  prostitution,  in  which 
before  marriage,  or  for  a  season,  respectable  women  must  give 
themselves  up  to  promiscuous  intercourse  (e.g.,  in  Cyprus 
[Herod,  i.  199] ;  in  Lydia  girls  earned  their  dowry  by  this 
means,  though  that  was  probably  not  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
practice  [ib.  i.  93  ;  Athen.  515]).  '  Cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  and 
nishoprics  of  Phrygia,  Oxford,  1895,  i.  94  f.,  and  J.  G.  Frazer, 
(rB'^pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  A ttis,  Osin«,  London,  1914,  i.  36f.,67f. 

B  Hence  in  Aristoph.  Eccl.  721  f.  :  xat  rd^  ye  SoiiAas  ovx'i-  ^el 

KO(7jLioi/jU,e'i'as  I  TT}V  Toiv  iAfvOepiai' v^apnd^eiv  Kvrrptv.      The  temple 

prostitutes  were  simply  a  variety  of  this  class,  for  the  moat 
part — certainly  all  those  in  Corinth. 

«  Akin  to  these  places  were  the  taverns  (KaTnjAem)  in  which 
also  iropvai  were  to  be  found.  Cf.  Sanger,  Hist,  of  Prostifutio7i, 
p.  560.  In  Strabo,  p.  578,  at  Karoura  in  Asia  Minor  0a<ri 
TTopvoffoa-Koi'  av\i(TBevTa  ev  toi?  irai-fioxeiois  aifv  ttoAAqI  rrA^flei 
yvvaiKdv  vvKToip  yefofievov  (Tettr/nov  <rvfa^(U't<7#iljt'at  ndira'ts.  But 
perhaps  this  was  an  itinerant  company. 
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governing  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Athens  an<i 
elsewhere  (see  art.  Slavery),  "fhis  class  must 
l)ave  been  largely  recruited  from  the  numlier  of 
female  infants  '  pot-exposed,'  i.e.  cast  out  to  their 
fate  by  fathers  unwilling  to  rear  tliem.'  Of  this 
sort,  perhaps,  were  the  seven  raiSlcKai  brought  up 
bj-  the  freedwoman  Nicarete  to  stock  her  lirothel 
(Dera.  li.\.  18  f.),  she  being  SeiWj  (pvaiv  lUKpCiv  TraiSibif 
awkbetv  einrperrj,  Kal  raOra  iTrtiTTauAvij  dpi^ai  xaX 
xatSePffat  i^xeipojs,  t^x^V  Taifrrjv  KaT€iTK€vafffi4v7j  Kal 
arb  toOtud  rif  ^Lov  aweCKeyixivri.  She  called  them 
her  daughters,  ajiparently  a  common  deception — 
to  enhance  the  price. 

Often  such  slaves  were  instructed  in  accomplish- 
ments, and  were  then  hired  out  as  Hute-girls, 
harpists,  dancers,  etc.,  at  banquets,  where,  a£  we 
see  from  countless  vase-paintings  and  literary 
references,  ample  opportunity  was  as  a  matter  of 
course  given  lor  other  services.  This  species  of 
more  or  less  educated  prostitute  trenches  upon 
the  second  great  class,  and,  indeed,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  Greek  slave  life, it  was  possible  to  rise 
from  the  one  class  to  the  otner.  This  higher  class 
consisted  partly  of  freed  women,  partly  of  free- born 
aliens,  more  rarely  of  native-born  Athenians,^  who 
for  various  reasons  adopted  this  profession  on  their 
own  account.  The  story  told  by  Sino  in  Terence 
(Andria,  69  tf. :  '  ita  ut  ingeniumst  omnium  homi- 
num  ab  labore  proclive  ad  lubidinem '  [77])  wa.s 
doubtless  as  familiar  then  as  now  ;  and  that  of 
Corinna,  daughter  of  Crobyle,  forced  by  her  mother 
into  a  life  of  shame  (Luc.  Dial.  Mer.  6),  perhaps 
not  less  common.  These  independent  courtesans, 
again,  fell  into  varieties — from  the  rpiavTO':  wdpyr)  of 
Hesychius  to  the  fToiptu  fieyoKd/uffdoi  (Athen.  569) 
at  the  liead  of  the  profession  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  charms  (cf.  the  story  of  Demosthenes  and 
Lais,  in  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  i.  8). 

Id  spite  of  her  would-be  apoIo^aLs,  Agpasia  (of  Miletus  ?)  the 
concubine  (waAAacTJ)  of  Pericles,  must  still  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
this  hit,'ber  grade  of  iraipa  in  the  5th  century.  The  most 
absurd  claims  have  been  made  on  her  .iccount,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  (e.n.,  in  the  Metmxsnta.  generally  ascribed 
to  Plato,  she  Is  a  rhetorician,  instructress  of  both  Socrates  and 
Pericles.    Cf.    Xen.    (A'c.    iii.    14 :    (rwo-r^ffw   6«'   aoi   tyw    Kai 

'Affirturiaif,  if  iwt<mjiJ4>ve(rTtpov  ifjMV  croc  ravra  irarra  circ5ec(c-c, 
Bays  Socrates,  referring  to  the  subject  of  female  education — but 
sorely  he  is  speaking  with  his  accustomed  irony).  She  was 
doubtless  highly  gif^  and  highly  educated,  but  withal  nn 
adventuress  with  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind  ;  but  that  does 
not  imply  our  acceptance  of  the  gross  stories  and  epithets 
applied  to  her  by  the  comedians  and  others  (e.g.,  Anatoph. 
Ackam.  624  f.  ;  Plut.  Per.  24  f.).  Far  more  illuminating  as  to 
this  whole  class  of  what  may  be  called  *  respectable '  craipot  is 
the  conversation  of  Bocrales  with  the  aracpa  Theodote,  in  which 
he  discourses  with  her  pleasantly  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  rationale  of  her  profession  (Xen.  ^em.  lii.  11.  IfT.X 
Hut  not  all  interviews  with  «Taipat  were  of  so  innocent  a  sort. 

It  is  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  and  later,  that  the 
most  famous  names  of  iraipai  belong — e.g.,  Phryne 
(story  of  the  orator  Hypereides  unveiling  her  bosom 
Ijcfore  the  jury,  and  so  securing  her  acnuittal  as 
TTji*  vTTotpTjrii'  Kal  ^dKopov  ^A.ippoSlTT]t,  in  Atiien.  fiOO, 
where  also  are  other  examples  of  her  insolence  and 
extravagance) ;  Thais,  the  evil  genius  of  Alexander 
the  Great  ut  I'ersepolis  (burning  of  the  palace  nt 
Perscpolis  at  her  suggestion  f  Allien.  ft76]) ;  Lamia, 
who  for  years  lield  Deiuetrios  Poliorcet4)»  in 
thralilom  ;  Pytlionice  and  (ilycera,  who  went  to 
Babylon  to  Harpalus,  Alexander's  treasurer,  who 

1  Cf.  Arlatoph.  Frngn,  111)0 :  i^iOtaav  iy  orrpoMif,  and  Clouds, 
681  ;  waif  6*  iripa  tct  Kafiovtr'  orcc'AvTo.  Opinions  differ  widely 
both  as  to  the  probable  numh<>r  of  children  thus  exposed  and 
as  to  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  rescued  from  death  as  n 
spenilation.  Naturally,  no  conclusion  at  all,  bevond  the  hare 
fart  that,  such  renr;ue  sometimes  took  place,  can  bo  drawn  from 
the  fre*|tiency  of  this  motive  in  the  New  f-oinedy. 

3  That  natlvn-honi  Athenians  did  sometimes  sink  into  the 
class  of  iralpnt  Is  certain,  from  Antlphanes,  Ilydr.  fraif.  1 
(Melnrkr,  Iv.  1^-1)  :  i2mv  irac'pnv  •»«  ifnor'  aiftintro,  I  acrnj*  iprjflot' 

4'  inirpinov  ««»  ffvvyfi-wv,  as  well  as  from  the  apologies  put 
forward  in  l>em.  Ivil.  ;j4f.,  already  quoted — even  if  wo  wore  not 
tolrl  that  one  famous  iraipa,  lAmla,  a  mistress  of  Demetrios 
i*oli'^>r>et*s,  was  daiighl«<r  of  rjleanor  an  Athenian,  and  pre. 
aumably  therefore  hc-ntelf  of  free  birth  (Alhen.  677). 


decamped  with  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  in 
gold  ;  these  and  scores  of  other  courtesans  were, 
for  the  most  part,  products  of  Athens,  who  in  this 
way  repaid  her  long-standing  debt  to  Asia  ;  for  in 
this  age  Athens  '  became  to  Hellenistic  potentates 
what  ftlUetus  and  the  Ionian  towns  had  been  to 
the  Lydians  and  the  Persians — the  most  popular 
source  of  their  supply  of  "pleasure  women'"' 
(\V.  S.  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens,  London, 
1911,  p.  70).     • 

'There  was  perhaps  no  business  more  capitalistic  in  its 
organization  and  international  in  its  scope  than  the  traffic  in 
courtesans,  so  that,  despite  its  losses,  the  Athenian  demi-moiuie 
maintained  its  lead  and  its  reputation  '  {ib.  p.  71).  i 

Into  this  world  of  superficial  accomplislimenl, 
tawdriness,  vulgarity,  and  heartlessness,  in  which 
men  and  women  frankly  preyed  upon  each  other 
for  what  each  could  otter,  Athenjeus  in  his  13th 
book  gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse.  In  a  sense  it 
is  true  that  the  iralpa  was  the  one  free  woman  in 
Athens  ;  moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  general 
simplicity  of  ancient  life  was  itself  a  check  upon 
the  dc.tccns^is  A  vemi  which  inevitably  characterizes 
this  class  in  modern  times.  The  comparative 
feebleness,  and  almost  non-existence,  of  the  sense 
of  degradation  in  the  career  of  the  iratpai  must 
also  have  tended  to  keep  them  individually  upon 
the  social  plane  to  which  their  respective  intellec- 
tual and  physical  qualitications,  that  is  to  say, 
their  true  economic  measure,  raised  them  ;  so  that 
the  more  terrible  issues  of  prostitution  remained 
unrevealed  to  the  Greeks.  To  the  Greek  iralpa 
Lecky's  famous  phrase  is  thus  only  partially 
applicable;  'eternal  priestess  of  humanity'  she 
was,  it  is  true,  but  hardly  '  blasted  for  the  sins  of 
the  people'  [Hist,  of  European  Morals^,  London, 
1890,  ii.  283). 

LiTKBATUBB.  —  K.  Schneider,  art.  '  Hetalrai,'  in  Paulv- 
Wissowa,  is  very  complete  on  the  archeaological  side ;  W.  W. 
Sang:er,  The  Hiift.  of  Frostitittiou,  new  ed..  New  York,  1918 
(uncritical  and  superficial  in  dealing  with  the  ancient  material) ; 
W.  A.  Becker,  Charielm,  tr.  V.  Sletcalfe,  l/Ondon,  1845,  ia 
still  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of  material,  outside 
the  isth  book  of  Athenxus,  our  chief  source  of  information. 
Nothing  very  recent  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  general 
subject,  which  requires  investigation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economics  and  female  indtistrie.s. 

\V.  ,J.  WOODHOUSE. 

PROSTITUTION  (Indian).— I.  Early  history 
of  prostitutes.— As  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  trade  of  the  prostittite  has  been 
practised  in  India  from  a  very  early  period. 

(a)  The  Vedic  period. — Prostitution  is  found  in 
the  Rigveda,  but  its  extent  is  disi)nt<;d.  IJrother- 
less  girls  were  frequently  compelled  to  earn  their 
livelihood  in  this  wa}',  and  the  puttingaway  of  an 
illegitimate  child  is  mentioned  (I.  cxxiv.  7,  IV.  t. 
ti,  II.  xxix.  1).  Terms  like  pymicali,  viahdnagni, 
and  nlma  clearly  mean  '  liai  lot,'  and  there  are 
unmistakable  references  to  the  trade.  Expressions 
like  kumdri-putrn,  '  son  of  a  maiden,'  and  ngrii, 
'  son  of  an  unmarried  girl,'  point  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Vnjasaneyi  Samhita  seems  to 
recognize  prostitution  as  a  profession  ;  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  references  collected  by  U. 
Pischel  and  K.  F.  Geldner  (Vedische  Studicn, 
Stuttgart,  1888-89,  I.  xxv.  196,  ■275,  '299,  309  II.,  ii. 
120)  is  not  certain  (A.  .K.  Macdoncll  and  A.  U. 
Keith,  A  Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Sii/ijerls, 
London,  1912,  i.  .Sn5f.,ii.  48011.).  In  the  case  of 
a  widow  the  custom  of  sati  seems  to  have  been  in 
abeyance  ;  in  some  cases  she  wn-s  burned  with  her 
dead  husband  (Atliarvavcda,  XVIII.  iii.  I),  but  in 
other  cases  the  levirat«  prevailed  and,  as  she 
married   the    brother  of    her   liite   husband,   this 

1  But  the  predominance  of  the  courtesan  in  tbi-  New  Comedy 
must  not  destroy  our  sense  of  proportion.  It  was,  in  part,  a 
necessary  ouU-ome  of  the  convetition  which  laid  the  scions 
always  In  the  street,  Into  which  respectable  women  could  not 
venture,  except  under  escort  and  upon  rare  occasion.  Henoc 
the  plays  mirror  ■oc:lal,  hut  not  domestic,  life,  and  work  thread- 
bare a  few  stock  niotivei. 
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source  of   prostitution   may  have  been   generally 
dosed  (Macdonell  and  Keith,  i.  488). 

(6)  In  the  law-books. — Manu  (Laws,  ix.  259) 
directs  that  harlots  are  to  be  punished,  and  a 
Brahman  is  forbidden  to  touch  food  given  by  har- 
lots, which  excluded  him  from  the  higher  worlds 
(iv.  209,  219).  The  same  prohibition  applies  to 
food  given  by  an  unchaste  woman,  and  libations  of 
water  are  not  to  be  oH'ered  to  women  who  through 
lust  live  with  many  men  (iv.  211,  220,  v.  90). 

(c)  In  the  Buddliist  age. — A  Brahman  was  for- 
bidden to  witness  dancing  or  hear  music,  the  trade 
of  the  halpa  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India, 
London,  1903,  p.  185 f.).  But  numerous  references 
to  prostitutes  in  the  Jdtaka  show  that  they  were 
tolerated  and  to  a  certain  degree  held  in  respect. 
The  fees  paid  to  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  high 
{The  Jataka.  Eng.  tr  ,  Cambridge.  1895-1907,  ii. 
40,  261,  iii.  283,  iv.  157)  ;  700  courtesans  are  found 
in  the  palace  of  a  king  (vi.  145).  Sakl<a,  after 
giving  money  to  a  harlot,  does  not  visit  her,  but 
rewards  her  continence  by  filling  her  house  with 
jewels  of  seven  hoards  (ii.  259  f. ).  One  of  this  cla.ss 
is  said  to  keep  the  five  virtues  (ii.  251).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  roguery  and  rapacity  of  prostitutes 
are  referred  to,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune 
for  a  virtuous  mati  to  be  reborn  in  a  harlot's  womb 
(vi.  117).  Somadeva,  who  used  much  Buddhist 
material,  writes : 

'Thus,  O  Kins,  even  hetairai  are  occaaionaUy  of  noble  char- 
acter and  faithful  to  kinys  as  tJieir  own  wives,  much  more  than 
matrons  of  high  birth  ' ;  he  alyo  speaks  of  the  famous  haipa  of 
Ujjayini,  Devadatla,  who  had  a  place  wortiiv  of  a  king  (Kathd- 
mrit-sdgara,  ed.  C.  H.  Tawney,  Calcutta,  18S0,  i.  354,  ii.  621). 

In  the  Buddhist  legends  we  read  of  Ambapata, 
the  famous  courtesan  of  Visala,  and  the  princess 
Salawati  takes  this  profession  (K.  S.  Hardy,  A 
Manual  of  Budhism,  London,  1853,  p.  244).  An 
inscription  of  the  W.  Chalukya  dynasty  of  Badami, 
early  in  the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  records  gifts  made  by 
a  prostitute  to  a  temple  [EG  i.  pt.  ii.  [1896]  372, 
394). 

At  the  present  day  prostitutes  are  tolerated  in 
India  to  an  extent  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  considered 
lucky  to  meet  a  prostitute  at  the  beginning  of  a 
journey,  probably  because  she  can  never  become  a 
widow,  whose  appearance  is  an  evil  omen  (E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Madras, 
1909,  ii.  139).  One  class  of  dancing-girls,  known 
as  mdtangi,  are  held  in  much  respect,  and  among 
those  castes  in  which  girls  are  prostituted  this  is 
done  after  a  regular  session  of  tne  council  (below, 
§3)- 

(rf)  Under  Muhammadan  rule. — The  Muhamma- 
dans  kept  prostitutes  under  supervision. 

Under  Akbar  '  the  prostitutes  of  the  realms  (who  liad  collected 
at  the  capital,  and  could  scarcely  be  counted,  so  large  was  their 
number)  had  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town  assigned  to  them, 
which_  was  called  Shaitanpura,  or  Devilsville.  A  Daroghah 
[superintendent}  and  a  clerk  were  also  appointed  for  it,  who 
registered  the  names  of  such  as  went  to  prostitutes,  or  wanted 
lo  take  some  of  them  to  their  houses.  People  might  indulge  in 
such  connexions,  provided  the  toll  collectors  heard  of  it.  But, 
without  permission,  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  dancing-girls 
to  his  house.  If  any  well-known  courtier  wanted  to  have  a 
^■i^gin,  they  should  first  apply  to  His  Majesty,  and  get  his  per- 
mission '(Abul  FadhI,  Ain-i'Akbari,  tr.  H.  Blochmann,  Calcutta 
1873-94,  i.  192). 

Khafl  Khan  {Muntakhabu-l-lubdb  [H.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 
London,  1867-77,  vii,  283])  states  that  '  the  minstrels  and  singers 
of  reputation  in  the  service  of  the  Court  were  made  ashamed  of 
their  occupation,  and  were  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  man^abs. 
Public  proclamations  were  made  prohibiting  singinu:  and  danc- 
ing. It  is  said  that  one  day  a  number  of  singers  and  minstrels 
gathered  together  with  great  cries,  and  having  fitted  up  a  bier 
with  a  good  deal  of  display,  round  which  were  grouped  the 
public  wallers,  they  passed  under  the  Emperor's  jharokha-i- 
darian,  or  interview  window.  When  he  enquired  wiiat  they 
intended  by  the  bier  and  the  show,  the  minstrels  said  that 
Music  was  dead  and  they  were  carrying  his  corpse  for  burial. 
Aurangzeb  then  directed  them  to  place  it  deep  in  the  ground, 
that  no  sound  or  cry  might  afterwards  arise  from  it.' 

According  to  Manucci  (Storia  do  Mogor,  ed.  W.  Irvine,  Lon- 
don, 1907,  ii.  9),  'in  the  reign  of  Shabjahiin  dancers  and  public 


women  enjoyed  great  liberty,  and  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  cities.  For  a  time,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ruign,  Aurang- 
zeb said  nothing,  but  afterwards  he  ordered  that  they  must  marry 
or  clear  out  of  the  realm.  This  was  the  cause  that  the  palaces 
and  great  enclosures  where  tliey  dwelt  went  to  ruin  little  by 
little  ;  for  some  of  thera  married  and  others  went  away,  or,  at 
least,  concealed  themselves.' 

The  elaborate  organization  of  the  brothels  at 
Vijayanagar  in  the  15th  cent,  is  described  by 
Abdur-razzak,  Matldus-sd dain  (EWiot,  iv.  Ill  f.). 

2.  Temple-dancers. — The  ajjpointment  of  women 
as  dancers  and  courtesans  in  connexion  with  the 
greater  Hindu  temples  is  not  peculiar  to  India  (GB'', 
pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  London,  1914,  i.  57  fi'.). 
Such  women  are  known  in  India  as  devadasi  or 
devaratu'tl,  '  slaves  of  the  gods,'  or  in  Travancore 
as  kudikkar,  '  those  who  belong  to  the  house.' 

*  The  rise  of  the  caste  and  its  euphemistic  name  seem  both  of 
them  to  date  from  about  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  A.D.,  during 
which  much  activity  prevailed  in  S.  India  in  the  matter  of 
building  temples  and  elaborating  the  services  held  in  them. 
The  dancing-girls'  duties,  then  as  now,  were  to  fan  the  idol  with 
Chamaras,  or  Tibetan  ox-tails,  to  carry  the  sacred  light  called 
Kuuibiirti,  and  to  sing  and  dance  before  the  god  when  he  waa 
carried  in  procession.  Inscriptions  (.5oit(A  Indian  Inscriptions, 
ed.  E.  Hultzsch,  Madras,  1890-1903,  ii,  pt.  iii.  p.  259)  show  that 
in  A.D.  1004  the  great  temple  of  the  Chola  king  Rajaraja  at  Tan* 
jore  had  attached  to  it  400  talic'cheri  pendugal,  or  *'  women 
of  the  temple,"  who  lived  in  free  quarters  in  the  four  street* 
round  it,  and  were  allowed  tax-free  land  out  of  its  endowments. 
Other  temples  had  similar  arrangements.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  there  were  one  hundred  dancing-girls  attached 
to  the  temple  at  Conjeevaram  ^  (F.  Buchanan,  Journey  frmn 
Madras,  London,  1807,  i.  12  f.),  and  at  Madura,  Conjeevaram 
and  Tanjore  there  are  still  numbers  of  them  who  receive 
allowances  from  the  endowments  of  the  big  temples  at  those 
places.  In  former  days  the  profession  was  countenanced  not 
only  by  the  Church  but  by  the  State.  Abdur  Bazak,  a  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vijianagar  in  the  16th  cent., 
describes  women  of  this  class  living  in  State-controlled  insti- 
tutions, the  revenue  of  which  went  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
police.  [A  similar  account  of  the  State  regulation  of  prostitu. 
tion  at  Golkonda  is  given  bv  J.  B.  Tavernier,  TraveU  in  India, 
ed.  V.  Ball,  London  [1889],'  i.  167  f.)  At  the  present  day  they 
form  a  regular  caste,  having  its  own  laws  of  inheritance,  its  owii 
customs  and  rules  of  etiquette,  and  its  own  panchayats  [caste 
councils)  to  see  that  all  these  are  followed,  and  thus  hold  a 

gosition  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country, 
ancing-girls  dedicated  to  the  actual  profession  are  generally 
married  in  a  temple  to  a  sword  or  a  god,  the  tdii  [gold  trinket 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of  marriage]  being  tied  round 
their  necks  by  some  man  of  their  caste  '  (Census  of  India,  1901, 
XV,,  '  Madras,'  Madras,  1902,  i.  161  fl. ;  for  full  accounts  of  the 
devaddsissee  Thurston,  ii.  126  ff. ;  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Ceremonies,  Eng.  tr.3,  Oxford,  1906,  pp.  387, 
681£f. ;  Census 0/ India,  1901,  x-\vi.,  'Travancore,'  Trivandrum, 
1903,  i.  276  f.  ;  V.  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  do. 
19(]6,  ii.  383  9.  ;  R.  V.  Russell,  TC  Central  Provinces,  London 
[1916],  iii.  374  ff.  ;  for  other  references  see  GB^,  pt.  iv.,  Ad*?nv<, 
Attis,  Osiris,  i.  61fF.). 

In  W.  India  this  class  of  women  is  kno«n  as 
bhdvin  (Skr.  bhdvinl,  a  handsome,  wanton  woman), 
devli  (Skr.  devala,  an  attendant  on  an  idol),  or 
naikin,  '  mistress,' '  procuress.'  They  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  female  servants  of  the  Savant- 
vadi  or  Malvan  chiefs,  but  some  of  them  are  of 
earlier  origin,  and  their  ranks  have  been  recruited 
from  the  households  of  the  chiefs — women  of  other 
Sudra  castes,  besides  Marathas  and  Bhandaris, 
who  may  become  bhavins  by  pouring  water  from 
the  god's  lamp  in  a  temple  over  their  heads. 

When  a  bhdvin  girl  attains  puberty,  she  undergoes  a  form  of 
marriage  with  the  god,  the  nte  being  performed  both  at  the 
girl's  house  and  in  his  temple  by  the  officiant  (ffurav,  rdul). 
These  and  other  servants  of  the  temple  go  in  procession  to  the 
house  of  the  girl,  taking  with  them  a  dagger  and  the  mask  of 
the  god.  The  marriage  rites  are  performed  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  lighting  of  the  sacred  fire  (homa),  the  mask  taking 
the  place  of  the  bridegroom.  The  rite  involves  considerable 
expenditure,  and  in  some  cases,  with  a  view  to  economy,  the 
girl  worships  Ganapati  or  Gaqe6a,  god  of  enterprises,  and  goes 
to  the  temple  accompanied  by  a  party  of  her  own  caste  and 
temple  servants,  taking  in  her  hand  a  coco.nut  and  a  packet  of 
sugar.  She  places  these  things  before  the  image  of  the  god  and 
bows  to  him.  The  gurav  and  other  temple  servants  then  in\  oke 
on  her  the  blessing  of  the  god,  and  the  ceremony  ends. 

The  bhavin  practises  prostitution,  and  differs 
from  common  prostitutes  only  in  being  dedicated 
to  the  god.  From  her  children  she  chooses  two  or 
three  to  succeed  her  as  temple  servants.  In  the 
social  scale  she  ranks  below  the  kulavant,  the 
1  See  art.  KZiIohTpuiux. 
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higher  class  of  courtesan,  who  is  not  allowed  to 
sing  and  dance  in  public.  Her  duties  in  the  temple 
are  to  sweep  and  purify  the  floor  by  washing  it 
with  cow-dun^  and  water,  and  to  wave  a  fly-w  hisk 
before  the  god.  The  male  members  of  the  caste, 
known  as  devli,  blow  the  temple  horns  and  trumpets 
to  wake  the  god  from  his  slumbers.  They  are  paid 
partly  in  casli  and  partly  by  a  sliare  of  the  ofier- 
ings  (Ethnographic  Survey,  Bombay,  monographs 
60,  92,  Bouibay,  1907-09;  BG  x.  [18S0]  128).  In 
Marwar  a  class  of  dancing-girls  and  prostitutes  is 
known  by  the  ironical  title  of  bhagtan  or  bhagtdnl, 
'wives  of  a  bhagat,  or  holy  man.' 

'It  is  necessary  for  a  daughter  among  them  to  be  nominally 
married  before  she  enters  on  her  profession,  as  it  is  considered 
a  sin  to  allow  their  maiden  girls  to  offer  themselves  to  their 
infamous  employment  before  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  per- 
formed. Xo  betrothal  takes  place  in  such  cases,  and  the  girl 
is  only  nominally  married  to  a  Sadhu  [one  of  the  Hindu  ascetic 
orders],  who  is  always  prepared  to  give  up  every  connection 
with  his  bride  on  payment  of  a  rupee  and  a  half.  If,  however, 
no  Sadhu  is  available,  the  ceremony  otphera  [circumambulation 
round  the  sacred  fire]  is  performed  by  procuring  the  portrait  of 
Ganesh,  a  Hindu  divinit3',  invoked  at  the  commencement  of 
every  affair'  {Census  Report  Mtirwdr,  1991,  Jodhpore,  1894,  ii. 
184). 

3.  Prostitutes  under  British  rule.  —  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  there  has 
been  no  regular  supervision  of  prostitutes,  and,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  those 
who  practise  the  trade  as  profession  and  those 
who  prostitute  themselves  in  a  surreptitious  way, 
no  st.itistics  are  available.  At  tlie  last  census  they 
were  included  in  the  class  of  unproductive  labour, 
with  beggars,  vagrants,  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
and  cattle  poisoners  (Census  of  India,  1911,  i., 
'India,'  pt.  ii.  [Calcutta,  1913]  432).  At  the  pre- 
sent day  prostitutes  in  N.  India  are  known  as 
tawaif(^\.  of  Arab,  taifa,  'troop,'  '  band '),  jodiar, 
pdtur, paturiya  (Skr.  pdtra,  'an  actor'),  kanchan, 
'golden,'  randi,  '\viuow,'  or  kasbi  (Arab,  kasb, 
'acquiring,'  'earning'),  while  those  who  practise 
the  trade  secretly  are  called  khanagi,  '  those  of 
the  house,'  or  harja'i,  'gadabout.'  Tliey  are  often 
recruited  from  widows  or  women  expelled  from 
caste  for  immorality  or  other  misconduct.  In  the 
port  towns,  like  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  they  are 
sometimes  Eurasians  or  foreign  women,  mostly 
French  or  Austrians.  Native  prostitutes  often  live 
in  brothels  managed  by  a  procuress  (naika,  siiqin, 
bhangerin)  who  treats  her  customers  to  tobacco 
and  various  compounds  of  opium  or  hemp  (W. 
Hoey,  Trade  and  Mamifactitres  in  N.  India, 
Lucknow,  1880,  p.  176).  .Many  of  the  gypsy-like 
nomadic  tribes  in  N.  India  iirustitute  their  girls. 
Thus,  the  Bediyas  of  N.  India  reserve  nearly  all 
their  girls  for  prostitution,  and  the  men  keep  con- 
cubines drawn  from  other  ('astes ;  in  some  jdaces, 
if  a  man  marries  a  girl  of  the  tribe,  he  is  expelled, 
and  if  he  marries  a  girl  who  has  been  reserved  for 
prostitution,  he  is  lined  by  the  council  (Crooke, 
TC,  Calcutta,  1H96.  i.  245).  The  Kolhatis  of  Bom- 
bay are  to  a  largo  extent  deiien<lent  on  the  prosti- 
tution of  their  women,  a  girl  on  attaining  puberty 
being  allowed  to  choose  between  marriage  and 
prostitution  ;  if  she  choo.ses  the  latter  occupation, 
she  appears  before  the  caste  assembly,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  its  members,  becomes  a  jirohtitute;  the 
tribe  is  now  kept  under  supervision,  as  they  some- 
times kiilnap  high-caste  girls  to  bring  them  uji  as 
prostitnti's.  The  same  is  the  habit  of  the  Ilainis, 
Kera<lH,  and  MAng  GArudas  of  the  Dcccan  (M. 
Kenncily,  A'oles  on  the  Crimtnal  Classes  of  the  Bom- 
liay  I'residenry,  Bombay,  1908,  pp.  V.\,  l'«,  274, 
283).  The  Ooiiibar,  a  caste  of  a<'rot>ats  in  Mysore, 
are  notorioiiM  for  ilcdicating  thiir  smart  and  good- 
looking  girU  as  jiroHtilutes.  In  a  troupe  one  girl 
is  generally  reserved  for  this  trade. 

The  dedication  li  made  when  thf  girl  comci  of  ajfe,  wnen,  on 
•  n  an^plriouB  day,  thff  rAJit«  peoplo  aj^Hcmhle  by  invitation. 
The  girl  ia  IjAthcd  and  iiont^K]  on  n  ric<>  pounder  before  the 


assembled  caste  people.  Married  women  or  dedicited  prosti- 
tutes smear  her  with  red  powder  and  turmeric,  pour  rice  over 
her,  and  till  her  garment  with  coco-nuts,  rice,  and  other  lucky 
substances.  On  rising,  slie  bows  to  the  elders  of  the  caste  and 
receives  their  blessing.  She  is  then  taken  in  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Anjaneya  or  Yallamnia,  a  man  beating  a  drum  and 
the  women  sinking.  She  is  given  holy  water  (tiriha)  by  the 
priest,  and  she  is  again  seated  on  a  rice-pounder  in  the  midst  of 
her  caste  people.  Rice  is  poured  over  her  by  basaci  prostitutes 
and  married  women,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast.  She 
is  then  made  over  to  her  first  lover. 

Such  women  are  said  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
protectors  when  kept  as  concubines,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  may  be  flogged  and  fined  by  the 
castemen  if  they  prove  false.  A  woman  who  does 
not  ent«r  into  a  conne.\ion  more  or  less  permanent 
with  a  man  is  free  to  consort  with  other  men,  pro- 
vided her  lover  be  not  of  a  caste  lower  than  her 
own.  A  basavi,  or  dedicated  prostitute,  if  she 
wishes  to  live  a  chaste  life,  can  be  married,  and 
she  then  ceases  to  perform  acrobatic  feats  in  public. 
Her  children  born  before  the  marriage  are  left  with 
her  relatives  (monograph  13,  Ethnographic  Survey, 
Mysore,  Bangalore,  1908,  p.  12  f.).  In  the  same 
province  the  Beda,  GoUa,  Kuruba,  Madiga,  and 
other  castes  often  dedicate  their  eldest  daughter, 
in  a  family  where  no  son  has  been  born,  as  a  basavi 
prostitute  j  and  a  girl  falling  ill  is  likewise  vowed 
to  be  left  unmarried,  with  tlie  usual  result  (B.  L. 
Kice,  Mysore,  rev.  ed.,  Westminster,  1897,  i.  256). 

LiTERATURB. — The  authorities  have  been  quoted  in  the  article  ; 
see  also  Al-Biruoi,  India,  ed.  E.  C.  Sachau,  London,  1910,  II. 
112  B-  W.  CROOKK. 

PROSTITUTION  (Roman).— The  difference 
between  Roman  and  Greek  views  on  this  subject 
flows  not  so  much  from  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  family '  on  the  part  of  the  former  as  from  a 
deeper  conception  of  personality  and  of  the  value 
of  the  individual  citizen  as  such,  indei)endent  of 
sex.  Doubtless  there  was  hence  reflected  back 
upon  the  family  a  sentiment  that  contributed 
much  to  the  enhancement  of  its  dignity  and  author- 
ity ;  but  the  primary  result  was  to  create  an  atti- 
tude of  mind,  on  the  part  of  men,  towards  free 
Roman  women  in  general,  and  especially  towards 
them  as  wives,  entirely  dilleiciit  in  quality  from 
that  exhibited  among  the  Greeks.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  legal  position  of  the  Roman  woman 
was  actually  very  difl'erent  from,  though  it  was 
certainly  superior  to,  that  of  her  Greek  sisters. 
Especially  as  wife  ami  mother  {materfamilias),  her 
position  was  one  of  dignity  and  esteem  ;  she  was 
not  servant,  but  mistress  ('  ubi  tu  Gains,  ego  Gaia,' 
ran  the  old  marriage  formida).  She  was  denied 
neither  freeilom  of  movement  nor  share  of  social 
intercourse,  within  or  without  the  house.'  Custom 
debarred  her  from  direct  access  to  public  atl'airs, 
but  her  i)osition  was  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
intentional  personal  abasement,  tliougli  it  was 
true  that  in  the  older  Roman  system  she  was  sub- 
ject in  law  in  the  strictest  degree  to  her  husband 
or  other  male  tutor  (see  T.  Momiiisen,  Hist,  of 
Hume,  Kng.  tr.,  new  ed.,  London,  1901,  i.  74  f.). 

The  Greek  influence,  when  it  was  finally  brought 
to  bear  ujum   Koman   society,   proved  one  of  its 

1  Cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  ri4  :  'nam  cum  sit  hoc  natura  conunune 
aninianlium,  tit  habeant  lubiilincm  procrrandi,  prima  societas 
in  ipso  coniugio  est,  proxinia  in  liberis,  deinde  una  domim,  com- 
muiiia  omnia  ;  id  auU-m  est  principiuni  urbis  vt  quasi  semi- 
narium  rei  publicac' 

'■*  Of.  Corn.  NepoB,  Pra'.fat.  :  '  Contra  pa  iileratiue  nostris 
moribns  Hunt  dciHira,  quae  ajtild  illns  tttrpia  putantur.  t^ucm 
enim  Komanorum  pudet  uxorem  diicere  in  cnnvivlumy  aiit 
cuius  niiitcrfamilias  not!  prinium  locum  tenet  aediiim,  atque  in 
cclebritate  venintur?  quod  mutto  (It  atitcr  in  (^raecia.  Nam 
ne<iuo  in  conviviiim  ndbihelur,  nisi  propinquorum  ;  neipie 
Redel,  nisi  In  interiore  parte  afdiuin,  quae  fjl/nnecunitig  appel- 
laliir,  quo  nemo  accrdlt,  nisi  propliiqua  cognatione  coniunctus.' 
Kor  freedom  of  Hociiil  Intercourse  see  Cic.  jin>  Ctrl,  '.in :  '  qui 
dicerrnt  uxores  snasacuna  redeuntes  attrertal.'iH  esse  a  Caello* ; 
cf.  I'lut.  Hum.  '^l\  :  *AAAa  /kVtoi  noAAti  Ta<(  yu^'aifi,'  <if  riuT)»' 
afffAuKni'  .  .  .  itiujAffQm  fiif  oiou  fiaitiovaaii,  ktA.  ;  Uic. 
Verr.  I.  U4. 
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most  powerful  solvents,  so  tii.at  the  tone  of  those 
grades  of  society  which  find  expression  in  tlie 
literature  of  the  Empire  was  in  complete  disaccord 
with  that  of  the  early  Republic.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
striking  phenomenon  that,  while  the  Greeks,  on 
the  one  hand,  made  no  pretensions  to  any  loftiness 
of  principle  in  reference  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  but  maintained  upon  the  whole  a  high 
degree  of  outward  decency,  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  principles,  and  for  a  long  time 
their  practice,  were  upon  a  higher  plane,  exhibited 
a  declension  which  apparently  reached  a  depth  far 
below  that  ever  attained  by  the  Greeks,  save  in 
isolated  cases.  This  diflerence  must,  in  part,  be 
explained  by  the  existence  in  the  Roman  of  some 
deep-lying  coarseness  of  instinct,  due  perhaps  to 
some  early  racial  (Etruscan  ?)  infusion.  A  curious 
result  was  that  in  Greece  it  was  the  free  lances  of 
love  (the  iralpa.!.)  who  in  individual  cases  attained 
to  great  wealth  and  to  social  and  political  influ- 
ence ;  in  Rome  the  class  of  professional  prostitutes 
remains  througliout  in  the  shadows  of  the  back- 
ground,' the  adventuresses  whose  charms  make 
them  a  power  in  politics  being  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  ranks  of  free-born  Roman  society  ladies 
(e.g.,  the  fascinating  Clodia,  the  notorious  sister  of 
Cicero's  enemy,  P.  Clodius  ;  see  G.  Boissier, 
Ciceron  et  ses  amis'',  Paris,  1884,  p.  174  f.).  The 
economic  emancipation  of  Roman  women,  the 
relaxation  of  the  family  tie,  and  the  vogue  of  the 
laxer  forms  of  marriage  are  symptoms  of  a  moral 
disintegration  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  liistory 
of  society  in  Greece,  and  one  all  the  more  grave  as 
it  was  for  the  most  part  independent  of  economic 
pressure. 

As  a  matter  of  strict  principle,  then,  among  the  Romans 
prostitution  was  per  se  shameful  (Jlagitium) — for  both  parties. 
That  this  was  the  Roman  sentiment,  at  its  best,  is  clear  enou^jh 
even  from  the  passao;e  in  which  Cicero,  with  his  usual  verbose 
insincerity  as  an  advocate,  denies  it  (pro  Call.  48  :  '  Verum  si  quis 
est,  qui  etiam  meretriciis  amoribusmterdictum  iuventuti  putet, 
est  ille  quidem  valde  severus— negare  non  possum — sed  abliorret 
non  modo  ab  huius  saeculi  licentia,  verura  etiam  a  maiorum 
consuetudine  atque  concessis.  Quando  enim  hoc  non  factum 
est?  quando  reprehensum?  quando  non  permissum?  quando 
denique  fuit  ut  quod  licet  non  liceret?').-  Perhaps  from  the 
earliest  times  there  was  in  use  in  Rome  a  system  of  police  re^s- 
tration  analogous  to  that  found  now  in  most  European  countries. 
V/omen  adopting  the  career  of  a  prostitute  (tneretrix,  scortuin, 
prostibulum.  arnica)  were  required  to  register  themselves  at 
the  tedile's  office,  and  to  take  out  a  licence  upon  payment  of  a 
tax.  The  register  gave  full  personal  details  of  the  licensee,  ^vith 
her  professional  name  and  price,  etc.  Once  placed  upon  the 
register,  the  name  could  never  be  erased,  but  remained  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  shame.  That  is  to  say,  the  mora]  turpi- 
tude of  the  act  of  prostitution  itself  (qiuxstuin  corpore  facere) 
was  felt  to  override  completely  all  other  aspects,  so  that 
recovery  of  status  was  for  ever  foreclosed.  The  unwillingness 
of  the  Roman  mind  to  draw  upon  it«  own  facility  of  legal  fictions 
in  order  to  open  a  way  to  repentance  and  recovery  for  the 
prostitute  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  humane  and  reason- 
able attitude  of  the  Greeks  towards  this  class.  From  this  same 
thoroughgoing  attitude  of  the  Romans  sprang  also  the  minute 
regulations  which  imposed  upon  prostitutes  a  distinctive  dress,3 
dyed  hair,  or  yellow  wig,  and  other  civil  disabilities,  designed 
to  mark  them  out  for  public  reprobation  and  to  penalize  their 
profession. 

As  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  and  the  spirit- 
ual strength  of  the  Republic  decayed,  while  Greek, 
and  especially  Oriental,  models  of  profligacy, 
springing  from  a  quite  dififerent  religious  and  social 
conception,  poured  into  Italy  in  an  ever-swelling 
flood,  these  repressive  regulations  were  of  no  avail 
to  prevent  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of  open  or 

1  Of  course  they  are  frequently  alluded  to,  especially  by  the 
poets,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  any  specifically  Roman 
details,  or  to  make  it  necessary  here  to  multiply  quotations 
which  do  little  more  than  prove  the  existence  and  wide  preva- 
lence of  vice  in  Roman  brothels  and  other  meeting-places. 

2  When  it  suits  his  purpose,  his  language  is  very  different ; 
e.g.,  pro  Mil.  55:  *  ille,  qui  semper  secum  scorta,  semper 
exoletos,  semper  lupas  duceret,'  and  cf.  Cat.  ii.  10. 

^  Prostitutes  might  not  wear  the  matron's  stola,  but  must 
wear  a  to(ja  of  sad  stuff  {toga  pulla);  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  69  f.: 
_' talem  non  sumet  damnata  togam';  Hor.  Sat.  i.  ii.  63:  'quid 
interest  in  matrona,  anciUa  peccesne  togata?',  and  cf.  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  44  :  '  qui  te  a  meretricio  quaestu  abduxit  et,  taniquam  stolam 
dedisset,  in  matrinionio  etabili  et  certo  conlocavit.' 


secret  prostitutes  from  even  the  upper  strata  of 
society.  Amid  the  general  depravity  prostitution 
ranked  merely  as  one  form,  and  that  not  the 
gravest,  of  immorality.  As  emperor,  Tiberius 
tried  to  check  it  by  more  stringent  enactments,' 
but  his  own  libido  effrenata  et  indomita,  real  or 
.suspected,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  exercise 
any  authority  over  the  licence  of  the  age.'' 
Caligula  even  exploited  the  registered  prostitutes 
as  a  source  of  revenue.*  The  prostitute's  tax  con- 
tinued to  be  levied  until  the  time  of  Theodosius.in 
the  4th  cent.,  and  was  not  Hnally  abolished  until 
a  century  later,  by  Anastasius  i.,  when  the  old 
registers  of  the  prostitutes  were  also  consigned  to 
destruction.  Justinian,  in  the  6th  cent.,  removed 
some  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  prostitutes  (possibly 
only  to  enable  himself  to  marry  the  reformed  pro- 
stitute Theodora  ;  see  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  London,  1898,  iv.  215). 

Probably  the  influence  of  Theodora  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  interesting  experiment  made  by  Justinian, 
who  converted  a  palace  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosporus  into  a  monastery  as  a  rescue  home  for 
500  reclaimed  prostitutes  of  the  capital.  Here,  to 
be  saved  from  themselves,  they  were  kept  in  a 
perpetual  seclusion,  to  which  many  preferred 
suicide,  so  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  It 
marks,  however,  an  approach  to  the  modern  atti- 
tude of  charity  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the 
class,  as  contrasted  with  both  its  theoretical  re- 
pudiation by  the  Romans  and  its  frank  acceptance 
b3'  the  Greeks.  So  far  as  our  scanty  knowledge 
goes,  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  to 
face  the  problem  of  dealing  with  prostitution  in 
the  interests  of  national  hygiene.  The  Roman 
system  of  registration  and  public  supervision  is  of 
interest  in  that  it  represents  practically  the  utmost 
that,  as  yet,  appears  possible  in  dealing  with  this 
inoblem.  Witli  the  exception  that  there  is  no 
tax,  and  that  the  door  to  recovery  is  not  legally 
closed,  the  procedure  of  most  of  the  Continental 
peoples  is  simply  a  reversion  to  the  Roman  system. 
Tile  object  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  outward 
control  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  interests  of 
public  order  and  decency ;  to  this,  for  modern 
societies,  the  protection  of  public  health  falls  to  be 
added  as  a  further  complication,  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  ancient  procedure  can  ofl'er  no 
suggestion. 

LiTBRATURE. — Save  for  incidental  references,  mainly  upon  the 
general  subject  of  social  morality  under  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  nothing  dealing  with  this  specific  topic  is  known  to  the 
present  writer.  W.  J.  WOODHOUSE. 

PROTAGORAS.  —  Protagoras  was  the  most 
famous  of  the  Greek  sophists  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
(see  Sophists). 

1.  Life  and  writings. — Protagoras  was  a  native 
of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Plato,  our  best  authority, 
tells  us  that  he  was  seventy  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  that  he  had  spent  forty  years  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  (Meno,  91  E),  and  he 
visited  Athens  not  for  the  first  time  after  the 
])roduction  (in  420  B.C.)  of  a  play  by  Pherecrates. 
With  such  data  as  we  have,  his  birth  seems  to  fall 
between  the  limits  490  and  480  B.C.     The  subjects 

i  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85:  'gravibus  senatus  decretis  libido  femin- 
arum  coercita  cautumque,  ne  quaestum  corpore  faceret  cui 
avus  aut  pater  aut  maritus  eques  Romanus  fuisset.  Nam 
Vistilia,  praetoria  familia  genita,  licentiam  stupri  apud  aediles 
vulgaverat,  more  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  satis  poenanim 
adversum  impudicas  in  ipsa  professione  flagitii  credebant ' ;  cf . 
Suet.  Tib.  35  :  *  feminae  famosae,  ut  ad  evitandas  legum  poenas 
iure  .ic  dignitate  matronal!  exsolverentur,  lenocinium  profiteri 
coeperant.' 

2  Of.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hiit.  o/  European  Morals^,  London, 
1890,  ii.  303:  'There  have  certainly  been  many  periods  in 
histoi-y  when  virtue  was  more  rare  than  under  the  Caesars ; 
but  there  has  probably  never  been  a  period  when  vice  was  more 
extravagant  or  uncontrolled.' 

^  Suet.  Cal.  40 :  *  ex  capturig  prostitutarum  quAntum  quaeque 
uno  concubitu  mereret,'  etc. 
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that  he  tanght  included  oratory,  grammar  and  the 
right  use  of  words  (Plato,  Phcedr.  267  C ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  53),  the  interpretation  of  the  poets 
(Plato,  Protag.  339  A  fl'.),  and,  generally,  those 
accomplishments  which  enabled  a  Greek  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city 
iib.  319  a).  His  popularity  was  unbounded  (ib. 
309  C,  Thecet.  161  C) :  Plato  even  pits  him  against 
Homer  as  an  authority  on  the  education  and 
improvement  of  mankind  (Rep.  600 C).  At  the 
same  time,  like  Socrates,  Protagoras  incurred  the 
dislike  of  certain  sections  of  society  typified  by  the 
demagogue  Anytus  (3/eno,  91  B-92C).  The  publi- 
cation of  a  work  on  the  gods  is  connected  with  the 
traditional  story  which  we  find  in  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Dcor.  i.  63)  and  earlier  still  in  Timon  (Sext.  Emp. 
adv.  Math.  Lx.  55-57),  that  the  Athenians  con- 
demned Protagoras  and  publicly  burnt  all  the 
copies  of  his  book  which  they  could  collect ;  and 
that  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  but  on  the  voyage 
to  Sicily  was  drowned  at  sea.  This  account 
receives  some  slight  support  from  the'  words 
inKinfieie  .  .  .  «aTa5i>s  in  V\a.to  (Thecet.  171  D). 

A  few  fragments,  or  at  least  the  titles,  survive 
of  some  sixteen  works  attributed  by  the  ancients 
to  Protagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  55 ;  H.  Diels,  Die 
Fragmente  der  Vorsokratikcn,  Berlin,  1906-10, 
p.  536).  They  dealt  mostly  with  literature,  rhetoric, 
or  education.  The  title  of  the  work,  which  con- 
tained the  famous  ma.xim  tliat  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  is  quoted  by  Sext.  Emp.  (adv.  Math. 
vii.  60)  as  KarafidWovrti  (sc.  \crfOi),  but  the  reader 
of  Plato  is  forced  to  infer  from  many  allusions  that 
the  work  was  commonly  known  as  the  I'nith  of 
Protagoras  (J.  Bernays,  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen,  Berlin,  1885,  i.  117-121).  Considering  his 
great  fame,  it  would  be  interesting  to  recover  some 
specimens  of  his  style  ;  Gomperz  conjectured  that 
the  apology  for  medicine,  one  of  the  tracts  in  the 
Hippocratean  corpus,  is  by  Protagoras.  With 
greater  certaintj'  peculiarities  of  his  stately  method 
can  be  inferred  from  Platonic  imitations  (Protag. 
316  c  li'.,  320C-322D,  333  Dll.,  339  A-D,  perhaps 
even  342  All.,  Theait.  165E-168C)  and  from  the 
unmistakable  allusions  of  Aristophanes  in  the 
Clouds  (112-114,  658-671,  677-679),  though  the 
sophist  is  not  named  in  that  play. 

2.  Doctrine. — In  the  dialogue  of  Plato  named 
after  him  Protagoras  appears  as  an  exponent  and 
champion  of  customary  morality — Plato's  Jtjmotiki; 
dprn).  The  human  instincts  of  reverence  and  right 
(aMiit,  ilKr))  are  the  weapons  by  which  helpless  man 
has  been  protected  against  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
other  animals  (Protag.  322 C,  329  C).  Man's  history 
is  a  record  of  jjrogress  ;  the  criminals  of  a  civilized 
society  would  be  virtuous  if  compared  with  down- 
right savages  (ib.  327  D).  Hence  the  aim  of  legis- 
lators and  educators  is  to  displace  harmful 
opinions  by  wholesome  and  profitable  ones  (Theirt. 
167  Air.).  Hence,  too,  the  aim  of  punishment 
Hhould  be  to  reclaim  the  offender  and  to  deter 
others  from  his  oll'cnce  (Pro^o,^.  324  A  II'.).  Virtue 
is  inculc.'ited  in  an  enlightened  community  by 
public  opinion,  by  good  laws  and  institutions, 
forces  working  silently  (ib.  324  dIT.).  Of  the 
vagueness  anu  contradictions  of  this  unwritten 
code  the  Hophist  has  little  conception.  Indeed, 
when  the  Platonic  Socrates  olfers  him  a  foundation 
in  the  shape  of  a  hedonistic  first  principle  (ib. 
351  Ctr.),  he  declines  to  accept  it,  and  even  argues 
against  it.  The  same  vaguenesH  is  shown  in 
the  sophint'H  claim  to  turn  the  'weaker'  into  the 
'stronger'  case  (rhv  ffrru  \6yor  Kptlrru  roitlv).  The 
desire  to  "•xc^el  wiw  a  passion  with  Greeks,  especi- 
ally to  win  forensic  honours;  why  should  the 
purinit  of  this  branch  of  excellence  impair  nnother 
—  a  scrupuloUM  regard  for  right?  Absolut*! 
inability  to  see  when-  the  Socratic  eleuchus  will 


land  him  is  a  main  feature  of  comic  relief  in 
Plato's  presentation  of  Protagoras,  as  of  other 
early  sophists.  Among  other  tendencies  of  his 
time,  Protagoras  took  part  in  the  protest  of  philo- 
sophers against  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
poets.     His  famous  utterance  runs  thus  : 

'  Of  the  goda  I  cannot  say  whether  they  exist  or  not,  nor  of 
what  nature  they  are.  For  there  are  many  obstacles  to  inquirj*, 
especially  the  obscurity  of  the  problem  and  the  shortness  of 
life' (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  51). 

Here  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  obviously  the  real 
problem,  and  frank  agnosticism,  however  provoca- 
tive of  odium,  was  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
thinking  of  an  era  of  'enlightenment.'  The  most 
original  opinion  ascribed  to  Protagoras  is  of  course 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  existence  and  non- 
existence. Ever  since  its  publication  this  maxim 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  as  Plato's 
Theo'tetiis  proves.  It  seems  to  be  an  affirmation 
of  the  subjective  element  in  all  experience,  all 
thought  and  language.  There  may  have  been 
need  for  such  emphasis  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  the 
very  forms  of  giving  evidence  (arbitror,  viJetur 
mihi)  were  a  perpetual  reminder  that  in  the  law- 
court,  at  any  rate,  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  behind  the  individual.  Some 
say  that  the  maxim  amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the 
relativity  of  knowledge.  It  should  rather  be  '  of 
opinion.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  forbid  the  con- 
clusion that  absolute  knowledge  is  impossible,  but 
that  opinions  are  relatively  true  ;  and  so  Plato 
seems  to  have  understood  it.  That  its  author 
never  intended  it  to  bear  any  destructive  practical 
consequences  is  admitted  by  Plato  (Thcmt.  165 E- 
168c).  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  link  it  up,  as 
Plato  has  done,  with  Heraclitean  doctrine — 'all 
things  are  as  they  seem  to  all,'  for  'all  things  flow 
like  a  stream' — or  with  a  subtle  theorj'  privately 
imparted  to  disciples  (Thecet.  15511.) :  ana,  though 
Sextus  fathers  this  theory  on  Protagoras  (Pyrrh. 
Hypotyp.  i.  217),  he  cites  no  authorita,tive  work,  and 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  drawing  upon  Plato. 
Lastly,  the  brilliant  defence  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Protagoras  by  his  critic  ( Thewt.  166  C  H'. )  suggest* 
that  the  author  of  the  dialogue  bad  become  con- 
scious that  his  handling  of  the  nuixim  had  been 
somewhat  too  free,  and  that  he  wished  to  redress 
the  balance.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  tirst  framer  of  such  a  maxim 
could  have  foreseen,  much  less  intended,  all  that 
acute  metaphysicians  like  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
deduced  from  it.  Even  the  psychological  implica- 
tions of  the  doctrine  were  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood at  a  time  when  no  one  could  explain  why 
perceptions  of  tastes  and  flavours  were  variable, 
while  men  agreed  in  their  perception  of  weight. 
It  seems  safest,  therefore,  to  make  of  Protagoraa 
neither  a  positivist  nor  a  pragmatist,  whatever 
sujierticial  analogies  to  these  later  doctrines  may 
be  ingeniously  read  into  his  maxim. 

LlTRRATl'RR.— E.  Zeller,  Phiitmophif  drr  GrwcJifti*,  8  vols., 
lx\pzig,  187(1-19(13,  Enif.  tr.,  London,  ISSI-llKM ;  T.  Gomperz, 
(infchitiche  UeukcT,  3  vols.,  Leipzig;,  189U-11K)U,  En^.  tr.,  Ixiodon, 
1»01-12;  J.  ^UTnet.GTftk  FhiUmiphy,  pt.  i.,  l^ndon,  IDU  ; 
G.  Grote,  Plato,  3  vols.,  do.  1868;  B.  Jowett,  Thr  Dialngvtr 
of  PtatcS,  6  voIh.,  Oxford,  1892.  From  a  mans  of  monotrraph* 
mav  be  oiled  H.  Jackson,  Jl'h  xiil.  (1886)  248  B.  ;  F.  C  S 
ScntUer,  I'lato  or  rrotagortui,  Oxford,  in()H.  See  also  t\\'- 
literature  of  art.  Sopiuhtb.  K.  D.  HICKS. 

PROTECTION.— See  Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.— I.  Derivation  and  defi 
nition. — The  Lat.  ;)n/<f.»<aW,  a  post-Augustan  word 
found  in  Quintiliau  and  frequent  in  law,  mean* 
'  to  profess,"  '  bear  witness  (or  declare)  o])enIy,'  so 
that  it  is  nearly  e(iuivalcnt  to  projitcri ;  in  both 
cases  the  preposition  adds  the  idr>a  of  openness  or 
publicity  to  thai  of  witness  or  declaration.  It  has 
no  inherent  negative   force  as  a  protest  against 
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something,  tliough  it  is  often  useii  in  law  as  a 
declaration  that  the  speaker's  meaning  has  been 
misunderstood. 

Of  the  cognate  English  words,  we  find  '  protesta- 
tion' in  Hainpole(c.  1340),  and  thenceforth  they 
imply,  like  the  Latin,  an  open  declaration. 

Thus  in  Shakespeare,  iliich  Ailn  about  Nothing,  v.  i.  149: 
'Do  uie  right,  or  1  will  protest  your  cowardice';  Macbeth, 
V.  ii.  11 :  '  Youths  that  even  now  protest  their  first  of  manhood.' 
The  negative  meaning  common  in  modern  English 
came  in  later.  Thus  a  bill  might  be  '  protested  ' 
(from  1622),  i.e.  an  open  declaration  made  that  it 
had  been  presented  and  not  paid.  There  were  also 
'protestations'  (later  '  protests ') in  the  Lords  from 
1626  and  in  the  Civil  War,  though  they  were  not 
common  till  after  the  Kestoration.  Johnson, 
however  (1755),  still  defines  'protestation'  as  'a 
solemn  declaration  of  resolution,  fact,  or  opinion,' 
though  he  notices  the  negative  meaning  under  the 
noun  '  protest.' 

2.  Theological  meaning. — The  word  received  a 
technical  meaning  in  theology  from  the  protest 
made  by  the  Lutheran  princes  and  .some  free  cities 
before  the  Diet  at  Speyer  in  1529.  An  earlier  Diet 
at  Worms  in  1521  had  put  Luther  to  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  and  ordered  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
But  the  heresy  spread  nevertheless,  and,  when 
another  Diet  met  at  Speyer  in  1526,  it  was 
supported  by  strong  princes,  and  a  compromise 
had  to  be  made  on  the  principle  of  '  Cujus  regio, 
ejus  reiigio.'  It  was  decided,  and  that  unani- 
mously, that,  till  a  General  Council  met,  every 
prince  should  be  free  to  make  religious  changes  if 
lie  thought  tit.  But  by  a  second  Diet  at  Speyer  in 
1529  the  compromise  was  annulled ;  all  further 
innovations  were  forbidden  to  Lutheran  princes, 
and  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  was  made  unlawful. 
Hereupon  (19th  April)  the  'protestation'  was 
drawn  up.  In  it  the  princes  (of  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, Brunswick-LUneburg,  Anhalt,  Hesse)  and 
fourteen  cities  (some  of  them  Zwinglian)  declare 
that  they  will  not  carry  out  the  new  edict  or  tolerate 
the  Mass  in  their  dominions,  further  maintaining 
that  the  unanimous  decision  of  one  Diet  could  not 
be  reversed  by  a  mere  majority  in  another,  and 
that,  as  they  had  acted  according  to  Scripture  and 
conscience,  they  could  not  in  any  case  admit  the 
right  of  a  majority  to  control  them.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  any  particular  doctrines— only  an 
assertion  of  the  liberty  of  particular  churches  ;  the 
actual  doctrines  of  the  princes  were  set  forth  next 
year  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

3.  Lutherans  and  Calvinjsts. — Thus  '  Protes- 
tants '  at  first  meant  Lutherans  as  opposed  alike  to 
Papists  and  Zwinglians.  The  word  was  convenient 
from  a  political  standpoint,  and  came  into  use  in 
spite  of  Luther's  own  dislike  of  it,  so  that  it  soon 
became  the  current  name  for  Lutherans  in  Germany 
and  England.  Then  came  a  double  development. 
On  one  side  the  Komanists  persisted  in  stigmatiz- 
ing the  heretics  of  the  Keforniation  all  over  Europe 
as  Lutherans  ;  on  the  other  the  heretics  themselves 
came  to  adopt  from  the  Lutherans  the  common 
name  of  Protestants.  The  unifying  force  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  cause  against  Rome  ; 
bnt  it  worked  slowly.  The  breach  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  in  1529  was  never  made  up. 
So  four  of  the  fourteen  cities  presented  a  separate 
Confession  (Tetrapolilana)  at  Augsburg,  and 
Zwingli  sent  a  third.  Calvin  some  years  later 
signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  his  own  accord  ; 
but  all  throusji  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent. 
Lutlierans  and  Calvinists  hated  each  other  almost 
as  they  hated  Rome.  The  Lutherans  established 
their  principle  of  '  Cujus  regio,  ejus  reiigio'  at  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  and  henceforth  were 
(so  to  speak)  respectable  heretics,  but  the  Calvin- 
ists had  no  protection.     They  bore  the   brunt  of 


the  battle  with  Rome,  and  they  gained  on  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany.  So  the  quarrel  was 
bitter,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  first  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-24)  were  in  great  part 
caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  Lutheran  princes 
to  help  Calvinists,  and  it  was  only  under  the 
pressure  of  the  calamities  which  followed  that  they 
learned  to  sink  their  ditl'erences  under  the  common 
name  of  Protestants. 

4.  Anglican  usage. — In  England  the  Lutherans 
had  little  infiuence  after  the  time  of  Henry  vill., 
and  their  consubstantiation  is  repudiated  in  Art. 
xxviii.  ('only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner ').  The  Reformers  looked  to  BuUinger  and 
Calvin,  rather  than  to  Melanchthon  and  Chemnitz. 
In  doctrine,  then,  the  Church  of  England  leaned 
more  to  Calvin ;  but  it  had  a  political  tie  with 
Lutheranism.  Among  the  ever-changing  phases  of 
Elizabeth's  policy  in  her  early  years  was  the  idea 
of  gaining  something  from  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
by  trying  to  pass  herself  off  as  substantially  a 
Lutheran  ruler  ordering  the  religion  of  her  own 
people  like  the  German  princes.  The  strange 
tricks  in  her  private  chapel  indicate  this  policy 
rather  than  any  leaning  to  Romanism.  Moreover, 
she  appreciated  the  Erastian  obedience  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  detested  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  Calvinism.  Thus  there  was  a  true 
affinity  between  the  Erastian  church  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Erastian  churches  of  N.  Germany,  and 
English  Churchmen  of  the  official  sort  learned  to 
call  themselves  Protestants  like  the  Lutherans, 
while  the  Puritan  section  clung  to  Geneva,  and 
was  not  forward  to  adopt  the  name.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  nor  in  Jewel's  Apology  (London,  1567), 
and  even  the  Canons  of  1604  only  claim  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  'a  true  and  apostolical 
church.'  But  by  1608  we  find  mention  of  '  Papists, 
Protestants,  Puritans,  Brownists,'  where  the  word 
is  used  strictly  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to 
Puritans  as  well  as  Romanists.  In  this  sense 
it  became  a  watchword  of  the  Caroline  divines,  and 
was  frankly  adopted  by  Laud  himself.  Even 
Chillingworth'siJe/i^Jore  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way 
to  Salvation  (Oxford,  1638)  has  the  Church  in  view, 
and  forms  a  transition  to  a  wider  meaning  only 
because  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  is  the  doctrine 
of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  So,  too, 
when  Charles  I.  declares  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  he  is  disavowing  Popery  and 
Puritanism  together.  So  also  Laud.  But  what 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  did  for  Germany  was  done 
for  England  by  the  Puritan  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protectorate  and  by  the  Romaniz- 
ing policy  of  the  Stuarts.  In  different  ways  both 
brought  the  Nonconformists  nearer  to  the  Church 
in  a  common  consciousness  of  antagonism  to  the 
common  enemy,  so  that  they  began  to  be  known 
as  Protestant  dissenters  in  contrast  with  Popish 
recusants  and  some  of  the  extreme  sectaries. 
Thus  Protestantism  became  a  general  name  for 
every  sect  sprung  flora  the  Reformation  which 
could  be  considered  passably  orthodox.  The 
Quakers  were  included,  but  the  claim  of  Socinians 
and  Deists  was  more  doubtful.  They  are  not 
among  the  Protestant  dissenters  relieved  by  the 
Toleration  Act.  We  find  '  Protestant  dissenters ' 
in  a  bill  of  1672,  and  constant  mention  of  the 
Protestant  religion  or  the  Protestant  interest.  At 
the  Revolution  the  Prince  of  Orange  declares 
(10th  Oct.  1688)  that  he  comes  over  because  the 
Protestant  religion  is  endangered  ;  Delamere  in 
Cheshire  rises  in  defence  of  it  ;  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  limits  the  Crown  to  such  persons  as  '  being 
Protestants'  shall  make  the  declaration  imposed 
on  members  of  Parliament  in  1678  denying  tran- 
substantiation  and  disavowing  the  worship  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  as  '  superstitious  and  idolatrous.'  By 
the  Act  of  Settlement  the  sovereign  mast  be  a 
Protestant — perhaps  a  Lutheran  like  George  I. — 
but  he  must  '  join  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established.'  So  the  law 
still  remains,  except  that  the  declaration  of  1678 
was  abolished  for  members  of  Parliament  in  1829, 
and  softened  for  the  King  in  1911,  though  he  is 
still  required  to  be  a  Protestant. 

5.  The  modern  view. — Tlie  word  has  undergone 
no  serious  change  of  meaning  since  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  But,  being  now  opposed  to  Romanism 
instead  of  to  Puritanism,  it  was  disliked  by  some 
of  the  High  Churchmen  a  century  ago,  such  as 
Alexander  Knox  ;  and  it  is  now  cordially  detested 
by  the  Tractarians  and  their  successors,  not  only 
as  summing  up  most  of  the  things  that  they  chiefly 
hate,  but  even  more  as  linking  the  Church  of 
England  with  Churches  of  Christ  which  they 
count  no  better  than  unlawful  assemblies.  But, 
if  we  look  at  the  general  position — at  things 
instead  of  words — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
official  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as 
definitely  Protestant  as  it  can  well  be.  To  sum  up 
in  the  words  of  Bishop  Stubbs  of  Oxford  : 

*  While,  however,  I  distinctly  claim  for  our  Church  her  full 
Catholic  character  unembarrassed  by  any  such  committal  (to 
the  dogrmatlc  utterances  or  disciplinary  machinery  of  any  of 
the  communities  that  have  called  themselves  Protestant],  I 
would  in  the  strongest  way  condemn  the  idea  that  would 
repudiate  the  name  of  Protestant  as  a  mere  name  of  negation,  as 
well  as  the  notion  that  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  negation 
is  the  whole  or  the  most  important  part  of  our  religious  work  and 
history.  I  should  \inhesitatingly  reject  the  theory  that  regrards 
Protestantism  by  itself,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  a  reli|^ious 
Bvstem  devoid  of  spiritual  constructive  enerjfy'  (Vieitation 
Charges,  London,  1904,  p.  342). 

LiTKRATURR. — It  will  be  enoueh  to  name  OED  vii.  1604  f.  ; 
W.  Wace,  in  Church  and  Faith  (Essays  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  various  writers),  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1899 ;  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  Uefonnation,  and  for  the 
Continent  the  elaborate  art.  by  F.  Katteobusch,  in  PRE* 
»>i.  )3Jlf.  H.  M.  GWATKIJJ. 

PROVERBS 1.  Definition.— While  the  formal 

detinitinn  of  a  proverb  is  difficult  to  frame,  and 
every  authority  attempts  to  give  his  own,  there  is 
a  general  agreement  as  to  the  chief  characteristics 
of  proverbial  sayings,  t'our  qualities  are  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  proverb :  brevity  (or,  as  some 
prefer  to  put  it,  conciseness),  sense,  piquancy  or 
salt  (Trench),  and  popularity.  Aristotle,  in  writ- 
ing of  proverbs,  emuodied  three  of  these  properties 
in  defining  them  as  '  remnants  which,  on  account 
of  their  shortness  ((ti/vtom'ov)  and  correctness 
(iffiiTTjTo),  have  been  saved  out  of  the  wrecks  and 
ruins  of  ancient  philosophy.''  More  modem 
definitions,  such  as  'a  short  i)itliy  saying  in 
common  and  recognized  u.se,''  or  'much  matter 
decocted  into  a  few  words,'*  or  'the  wisdom  of 
many  and  tin-  wit  of  one,'*  set  forth  the  same 
elements  in  slightly  varying  phra.seology.  Mere 
brevity,  however,  will  not  give  an  expression  the 
force  of  a  proverb ;  it  must  in  every  case  |)resent 
a  serious  thought,  and  expres.sion8  dealing  with 
trivialities  can  never  gain  the  force  and  prestige  of 
proverbial  sayings.  By  iiinuancy  or  salt  we  under- 
stand tlie  wit  that  is  emlKxlied  in  a  genuine  a<lage. 
In  it*  wit  the  proverb  exjiresses  a  pungent  criticism 
of  life  which  frequently  has  a  flavour  of  cynicism 
alKiiit  it.  On  this  quality  depends  the  power  of  a 
proverb  to  do  more  tlian  amuse  the  hearer.  Its 
wit,  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  makes  the  maxim 

1  Arct}M\ng  to  Arlatoilc,  proverbs  are  Important  for  the 
foltowint;  reaMonM :  ot«  iroAatat  t'lai  t/iiAoao'^iaT  iv  rati  fi*yiarait 
aftfpwwwi-   ^ofMiic    anoAofi^i'T)^    iyKarnXtiitfiaja   wtpiattiOifrti   £>a 

avt'iot^xay  cai  it^tirijra  (ai«cril>e<l    to   AriatotJe  by    Hyneslus, 
HrnT'itnium  f'alvUii,  ed.  "Tumeh,"  p.  &9). 
■IIIKI).  t.r. 

*  ThomaM  Kntirr,  flnomnloyia,  AdagiM,  and  Proverbn,  S  voU.. 
l/>ndon,  \~:n,  pp.  172H-.11. 

*  Lord  John  Kiincll  (1T9Z-I87tl) 


stick  in  the  memory.  There  are  many  sayings  in 
all  literatures  which  are  not  recognized  as  proverbs 
because  they  lack  the  element  of  popularity.  To 
attain  the  rank  of  a  i)roverb,  a  saj'ing  must  either 
spring  from  the  masses  or  be  accepted  bj'  a  people 
as  true.  In  a  profound  sense  it  must  be  the  ^'ox 
populi.  Eiselein,  a  German  collector  of  proverbs, 
has  emphasized  tliis  element  in  his  definition  :  '  A 
proverb  is  a  sentence  coined  with  the  public  stamp, 
current,  and  of  acknowledged  value  among  the 
people.''  To  put  it  more  briefly,  a  proverb  is  a 
household  word  of  the  people.  James  Howell,  an 
English  paroemiographer.  incorporated  in  his  col- 
lection 500  proverbial  sayings  which  he  himself 
invented,  but,  as  they  were  not  coined  with  the 
public  stamp,  they  have  never  been  used  or  quoted.' 
A  true  proverb,  then,  is  a  spontaneous  growth  out 
of  the  soil  of  national  character ;  it  is  in  a  sense 
autochthonous,  and  among  the  people  who  gave  it 
birth  it  possesses  a  finality  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  This  popular  element  is  implied  in  the 
etymology  of  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  terms.  In 
the  former  language  the  term  was  proverbium, 
signifying  'a  word  uttered  in  public'  The 
synonym  adagium,  which  is  usually  traced  to  the 
pnrase  ad  agendum  opUim,  and  from  which  we  get 
our  English  '  adage,'  besides  suggesting  this  popular 
origin,  also  suggests  a  moral  tone  and  brings  out 
the  practical  nattire  of  the  proverb.  The  Greek 
correlative  is  similar  in  import,  irapoiixla,  signifying 
a  trite  roadside  expression. 

The  stamp  of  public  appro\al  gives  proverbs  a 
profovmd  innnence  even  when  they  convey  a  false 
morality.  A  genuine  proverb  may  not  embody  a 
true  ethical  principle,  yet  it  is  an  index  to  what 
the  people  regard  as  true,  and  presents  their  ideals 
of  life  and  conduct.  Certain  groups  of  proverbs 
have  a  peculiar  authority  for  a  special,  and  in  a 
sense  an  artificial,  reason.  All  the  sayings  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Proverbs  among  .lews  and  Christ- 
ians, those  of  the  Vedic  writinjjs  among  the  Hindus, 
and  those  that  are  embedded  m  the  Qur'fin  among 
Muslims  have  wielded  a  tremendous  authority,  on 
account  of  the  inspiration  claimed  for  these  books. 
Many  of  the  sayings  of  >lesus  are  in  the  form 
of  proverbs,  and  He  frequently  used  jirovcrbs  to 
make  His  teaching  impressive.  He  took  some 
from  Jewish  literature  and  others  from  the  current 
speech  of  the  people  ;  still  others  He  coined  Him- 
self. The  authority  of  the.se  and  their  influence 
on  ethics  and  religion  are  due  to  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  which  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity is  acknowledged  to  stand.  In  the  sphere  of 
religion  the  proverl)ial  sayings  of  Je-sus  have  exer- 
cised the  widest  and  most  pervasive  influence  of 
any  group  of  proverbs. 

2.  Origin. — In  discussing  the  origin  of  proverbs 
it  is  neces.sary  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  oetween 
the  popular  i)roverbial  saying  and  the  literary  pro- 
verb, or  gnome.  The  latter  is  the  product  of  reflex- 
ion, and  its  linal  form  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
considerable  literary  polishing,  while  the  former 
is  naive  and  was  originally  uttered  spontaneously 
and  in  connexion  with  some  occasion  or  event  that 
stirred  the  imagination.  It  is  in  keeping  with  its 
popular  origin  that  the  author  of  a  genuine  pro- 
verb is  unknown  ;  it  is  a  spontaneous  utterimce 
which  has  been  culled  forth  by  an  unusual  and 
stirring  incident  or  experience.  It  originated 
with  U\K  i)c()plc  and  has  gained  circulation  and 
authority    through    universal     acce))tance    of    its 

I  J.  Eiselein,  SjTithvbrUr  (f«  dtvttchm  Volkfi,  Froibur^.'. 
1840,  p.  X  ;  '  I>a«  Hprichwort  Ist  eln  mit  offentllchoni  Oepriige 
ansf;eniiinzter  Kat?..  der  sclnen  Curs  un<l  anerkannten  Werth 
unt^if  dum  Voike  hat.'  In  this  connexion  the  fnninuH  definition 
of  ¥.nnmM%{Adagu>rHm  Vhiliaittg  trctt)  may  be  jjlvcn  :  'Oelebre 
dictum,  sclta  <|unplnm  novllAl4^  insigne.'  The  secnnd  part  of 
this  drflnttion  Is  not  ifoncrallv  arrepte<l  bv  recent  investigators. 

3  ProvtrbM  and  OldSaytd  liauft  and  Aaagte,  LoDdon,  1069. 
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tr\ith.  The  sages  of  Israel  may  have  started  with 
the  popular  proverb  as  the  basis  of  their  work,  but 
their  hnished  product  shows  evidence  of  careful 
literary  workmanship.  The  literary  flavour  of 
the  gnome  is  unmistakable,  and  its  lineage  can 
very  frequently  be  traced.  If  this  distinction  is 
maintained,  the  polished  gems  of  the  canonical 
book  of  Proverbs  are  gnomes.  They  are  fruits  of 
long  reflexion. 

The  genuine  popular  proverb  takes  us  back  to 
the  infancy  of  races  and  civilizations  ;  in  their 
origins  they  belong  to  the  age  which  gave  birth  to 
the  folk-song  and  the  ballad.  The  OT  reveals  the 
manner  of  the  genesis  of  the  folk-proverb.  An 
impressive  event  called  it  forth.  The  incongruity 
of  the  situation  when  Saul  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophetic  ecstasy  produced  such  a  profound 
impression  on  the  popular  mind  that  it  led  to  the 
utterance  of  the  proverb,  *  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?'  (1  S  lO"").  We  also  know  an  ancient 
Egyptian  proverb  which  owes  its  origin  to  some 
historical  event.  Alluding  to  Merenptah's  fame 
in  Libya,  it  runs :  '  The  youth  say  to  youth,  con- 
cerning his  victories,  "  It  has  not  been  done  to  us 
before  since  the  time  of  Re.'"'  Freytag  thinks 
that  many  of  the  oldest  Arabic  proverbs  arose  in 
connexion  with  some  notable  event  in  the  history 
of  a  tribe  or  some  striking  personal  experience. - 
The  historical  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  famous 
popular  proverbs  is  more  easily  traced  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures.  With  the  words,  '  Don't 
move  Caraarina '  (m'J  Klfa  Ka/idpivav),  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  caution  each  other  to  give 
questions  fraught  with  uncertain  issues  a  wide 
berth.  The  allusion  is  historical  and  refers  to  the 
draining  of  the  lake  north  of  Camarina  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  oracle,  thus  weakening  the 
defences  of  the  city.  The  famous  Latin  adage, 
'  Romanus  sedendo  vincit,'  sprang  from  the  ett'ec- 
tive  tactics  of  Hannibal's  opponent,  Fabius 
Maximus.  The  popular  proverb,  '  When  you  go 
to  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does,'  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  how  an  aphorism  may  grow  out  of  an 
incident  which  was  subsequently  forgotten.  Few 
who  use  it  know  that  it  had  its  origin  in  connexion 
with  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine.  As 
the  Sabbath  was  a  feast  day  in  Milan  according  to 
prevailing  Roman  usage,  but  a  fast  at  her  native 
place  of  Tagaste,  Monica  was  perplexed  as  to 
her  course  and  her  conscience  troubled  her.  St. 
Ambrose  settled  the  case  of  conscience  by  uttering 
this  oft-quoted  adage. 

Another  gioup  of  proverbs  were  derived  from 
riddles  (q.v.),  and  it  may  well  be  that  many  of  the 
maxims  of  the  OT  canonical  collection  originated 
in  this  way.  The  adage  of  Pr  22',  '  A  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour  than  silver  and  gold,'  is  probably  the  finished 
form  of  an  answer  to  a  riddle.  The  riddle  was 
probably  propounded  as  follows  :  '  What  is  worth 
more  than  gold  ? ' ;  the  answer  would  be,  '  A  good 
name.''  Again,  a  proverb  may  be  the  condensa- 
tion of  a  fable  or  parable  into  a  single  phra.se. 
Thus  arose  the  popular  Greek  adage,  '  'To  play  the 
fox  to  another  fox  '  {dXutneKi^eiv  Trpds  ir^pav  d\w7re/ca). 
A  popular  maxim  even  in  modern  times,  '  Every 
COCK  on  his  own  dunghill,'  can  be  traced  back  to 
Seneca,  who  thus  summed  up  the  quintessence  of 
one  of  ^sop's  fables  ('Gallus  in  suo  sterquilinio 
plurimum  ').•"  This  process  accounts  for  the  genesis 
of  English  aphorisms  like  '  sour  grapes '  and  '  dog 
in  the  manger.' 

'  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  Chicago,  1905-07, 

sen. 

2  0.  W.  F.  Frevtag,  Arabum  Proverbia,  Bonn,  1843;  ol.  esp. 
iii.  2,  pp.  221-323. 

'  Cf.  H.  Oort  and  I.  Hooykaas,  jTAe  Bible  for  Learners, 
Boston,  1S78-79,  ii.  80. 
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Famous  proverbs  which  owe  their  popularity  to 
their  well-balanced  symmetrical  phraseology  have 
long  individual  histories  behind  tnera.  This  liter- 
ary development  frequently  cannot  be  traced  in 
the  languages  of  antiquity.  But  the  proce.ss  by 
which  a  popular  saying  was  cut  and  polished  into 
a  gem  by  a  succession  of  artists  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  Sterne's  famous  adage,  '  God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'  Sterne  found  it  in  the 
writings  of  George  Herbert  (1640)  in  the  form, 
'  To  a  close-shorn  sheep  God  gives  wind  by 
measure ' ;  Herbert  in  turn  borrowed  it  from  the 
French,  and  it  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
Latin. 

3.  Form.  —  While  the  folk-proverb,  when  it 
originates,  may  not  circulate  in  poetic  dress,  yet 
well-established  proverbs  and  gnomes  are  almost 
invariably  expressed  either  in  rhythmical  language 
or  in  poetry  proper.  The  Hebrew  proverbs  of  the 
OT  canon,  as  well  as  those  of  Sirach,'  possess  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the 
most  notable  of  which  is  parallelism.  Sumerian 
proverbs,  among  the  most  ancient  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  display  the  same  characteristic. 
Arabic  proverbs  are  couched  in  the  various  rhymes 
of  Arabic  poetry.  Gnomic  poetry  forms  a  large 
section  of  the  ethical  side  of  Sanskrit  literature. 
The  Chinese  proverbs  are  in  the  form  of  couplets. 
With  this  people  it  has  been  a  favourite  ))ractice 
in  the  schools  for  the  teacher  to  give  one  line  and 
the  scholar  to  furnish  the  second.^  The  majority 
of  Greek  proverbs  are  metrical  in  form.  The 
Greek  gnomic  poets,  like  Theognis  and  Solon,  did 
for  Greek  literature  what  unknown  poets  did  for 
the  Hebrew — gave  many  of  the  popular  proverbial 
sayings  a  literary  setting  and  thereby  invested 
them  with  a  permanent  influence.  The  usual 
metres  of  Greek  proverbs  are  the  anapa;stic,  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  dactylic'  In  modern  literatures 
proverbs  ustially  assume  poetical  form,  for  rhyme 
and  alliteration  lend  charm  not  only  to  English 
proverbs  but  also  to  those  of  all  modern  nations. 
A  few  .samples  must  suffice  :  '  A  king's  face  should 
give  grace';  'Slow  help  is  no  help';  'Who  goes 
a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowiiig ' ;  'Qui  prend,  se 
rend ' ;  '  Chi  vk  piano  vk  sano,  e  vk  lontano ' ; 
'  Gutes  Wort  find't  gute  Statt ' ;  '  Wie  die  Arbeit, 
so  der  Lohn.'  A  popular  Italian  proverb  combines 
the  three  qualities  of  brevity,  rhyme,  and  allitera- 
tion :  'Traduttori,  traditori,'  'Translators,  traitors.' 
Proverbs  abound  in  certain  figures  of  speech  which 
add  to  their  impressiveness.  The  two  most  char- 
acteristic of  these  figures  are  hyperbole  ami 
paradox.  The  forcibleness  of  the  proverb  is  largely 
due  to  the  employment  of  these  figures  of  speech, 
which  the  Oriental  especially  aft'ects.  As  an 
example  of  hyperbole  let  us  cite  an  Arabic  proverb  : 
'  Fling  him  into  the  Nile  and  he  will  come  up  with 
a  fish  in  his  mouth,'  or  the  German  '  Wer's  Gliick 
hat,  dem  kalbert  ein  Ochs'  ('The  lucky  man's  ox 
calves');  as  a  paradoxical  proverb,  note  'No 
answer  is  also  an  answer.' 

4.  Occurrence. — Proverbs  are  of  universal  occur- 
rence ;  there  is  no  speech  or  language  in  which  they 
are  not  found.  Going  back  to  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, we  discover  them  embedded  in  the  literary 
remains  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  The  oldest 
are  found  in  a  Sumerian  text.  Rawlinson,  ii.  16,  is 
the  copy  of  a  tablet  inscribed  with  examples  for 
instruction  in  Sumerian  grammar,  and  a  number 
of  these  examples  consist  of  ancient  Sumerian  pro- 
verbs. In  all,  this  tablet  has  preserved  eighteen 
proverbs  and    riddles,   some    of    which  are   very 

1  In  addition  to  commentaries  on  the  Apocrypha,  consult  art. 
'Sirach,' in  HDB. 

-  A.  H.  Smith,  Proverbs  and  Common  Sayings  from  the 
Chinese,  Shanghai,  1902. 

3  ,\n  excellent  art.  on  classical  proverbs  is  to  be  found  in 
Quarwrly  Review,  cxxv.  [1868]  217  (t. 
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similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  OT.'  Amon^ 
the  Efryptians  the  ^-iziers  Kegurane,  Imhotep,  and 
Ptahotep,  of  the  Vlth  dynasty,  put  their  wisdom 
into  the  form  of  proverbs.  As  these  officials  belong 
to  the  Old  Kingdom,  i.e.  prior  to  2500  B.C.,  some 
conception  may  be  gained  of  the  antiquity  of  pro- 
verbial literature  among  the  Egyptians.  Long 
before  the  days  of  Confucius  the  Chinese  had 
embodied  their  wisdom  in  gnomes,  and  they  were 
a  favourite  vehicle  for  moral  instruction  with  that 
sage.  The  proverb  haxj  reached  a  position  of  com- 
manding influence  among  the  Greeks  prior  to  the 
great  gnomic  poets,  Solon,  Phocylides,  and  The- 
ognis.  The  great  lyric  poets  who  preceded  them, 
and  the  seven  so-called  wise  men  who  followed, 
put  into  literary  form  the  popular  wisdom  of  preced- 
ing generations.  An  adequate  testimony  to  this 
fact  is  the  famous  anthology,  Sarngadhara-Pad- 
dhnti,  of  the  14th  cent.,  containing  6000  verses 
cnlled  from  264  diH'erent  WTiters.*  Bohtlingk 
collected  7613  verses  of  Sanskrit  gnomic  poetry 
and  published  them  under  the  title  Indische 
Spruche  (Leipzig,  1870-74).  Aphoristic  ethical 
poetry  was  zealously  cultivated  among  the  Hindus. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  standard  collections  of  pro- 
verbs, such  as  La  Sapienza  del  Mondo  by  G.  Straf- 
forello,  a  monumental  Italian  dictionary  of  pro- 
verbs, we  find  catalogued  in  it  proverbial  sayings 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  No 
race,  whether  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  been  without  them.  Nations  reno>vned 
for  the  cultivation  of  literature  have  treasured 
their  proverbial  inheritance  and  have  polished 
their  adages  until  they  have  become  gems.  Non- 
literary  people,  the  savages  of  primitive  culture, 
have  had  their  proverbs,  which  have  been  learned 
only  through  direct  intercourse  with  the  people. 
The  missionary  and  the  adequately  equipped 
traveller  have  collected  these  for  us.  A  notable 
anthology  of  this  kind  is  R.  F.  Burton's  Wit  and 
Wisdom  from  W.  Africa  (London,  1865).  C.  M. 
Doughty',  in  the  classic  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta 
(Cambridge,  1888),  records  a  few  that  he  heard  in 
conversation  with  the  Bedawln.  While  proverbs 
are  universal  in  their  occurrence  and  are  found  to 
take  local  form  and  colour  even  in  the  dialects  of 
modern  languages,  yet  they  are  especially  beloved 
by  Oriental  peoples,  and  it  is  among  them  that 
they  were  seriously  cultivated.  In  the  modem 
world  of  Europe  and  America  the  folk-proverb  still 
wield.'*  a  potent  influence  among  tlie  masses, 
while  the  gnomic  saying  which  has  behind  it  the 
antlinrity  of  great  literary  genius  is  often  quoted 
by  till'  cultivated. 

5.  Value  and  significance. — Proverbs  and  gnomic 
literature  are  worthy  of  serious  study  for  two 
principal  reasons:  (1)  they  have  had  a  subtle  and 
pervasive  influence  on  popular  opinion  ;  (2)  they 
arc  trustworthy  witnesses  to  the  social,  political, 
ethical,  and  religious  ideals  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  tlicy  originated  and  circulated.    Gorber  says  : 

'The  siifniflcanreof  the  proverb  tii  itH  inttuenre  on  the  forma- 
tion and  presen'ation  ol  the  nio<1e«  of  thou^'ht  is  to  Im-  ratrd 


verv  hi(^h.     Its  influence  on  the  civilization  of  nntioTiH  in  exceed 
'nKly 

I  powei 
relatione  of  privat*   l[fe,    indeed  oven   tlie   reflections  of   the 


invly    far-reochinK.     With  siient    ((Viidance  it    niouiils  iiutillc 
opinion  OA  powerfully  and  as  nmnlfoldly  o.'i  the  estimate  of  the 


hixhly  <nilturcd  '  (,l)ie  Sprac/u  ata  KuiM,  ii.  iuh). 

The  greiitest  literar)'  geniuses  have  set  the  seal 
of  their  approval  upon  popular  proverbs  and  made 
them  hoiisfliohl  words  ny  qiiotiu;,'  thciri  or  placing 
them  in  the  iiioutlis  of  their  cliaracterH.  Among 
the  (ireoks  many  of  the  earliest  proverbs  were 
responm-s  of  oracles ;  their  poets  were  fond  of 
quoting  and  coining  maxims  and  proverbial  say- 
ings.    All  the  gicat  writers  of  llcllas  alfeit  thcTii. 

'  M.  Ja«er,  '  Awyrlsche  lUthsel  und  Hpriichw.irter,'  HASS  II. 
(lMI)t74fr. 
>  This  Hanskrlt  work  la  Knalyz«t  In  ZDUli  xivil.  (18711). 


They  are  found  in  the  verses  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
among  the  lines  of  the  lyrist  Pindar,  the  gnomic 
poets  Solon  and  Tlieognis,  the  great  tragedians 
and  comic  poets.'  The  moral  of  many  of  the  stories 
of  the  Homeric  poems  was  summed  up  in  a  single 
line  which  gained  currency  as  a  proverb.  The 
great  Latin  poets  loved  the  proverb,  and  many 
proverbs  that  are  common  in  the  modern  world  go 
back  to  Horace,  Juvenal,  or  Terence ;  e.g.,  the 
Frenchman  characterizes  the  favourite  of  fortune 
as  'le  fils  de  la  poule  blanche,'  a  phrase  which  can 
be  traced  to  Juvenal's  '  gallinse  filius  alba".'- 
Shakespeare  has  given  popularity  and  authority  to 
many  a  striking  sentence  which  has  become  n  pro- 
verb in  cultivated  circles.  Two  may  be  mentioned  : 
'  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,' 
and  '  All's  well  that  ends  well.'  Dante's  '  Lasciate 
ogni speranza,'  Molifere's  '  Vous I'avez  voulu,  George 
Dandin,'  and  Schiller's  '  Die  schonen  Tage  in  Aran- 
juez  sind  nun  zu  Ende '  are  examples  of  proverbial 
sayings  which  have  become  household  words  through 
the  popularity  of  national  poets. 

The  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  did  not 
disdain  proverbs.  The  pages  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
are  liberally  sprinkled  with  terse,  pithy  sayings, 
and  Cicero's  writings  teem  with  proverbs.  More 
than  this,  proverbs  and  gnomic  literature  were 
two  of  the  seed-plots  of  Greek  philosophy.  The 
political  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  Hellenic  race 
had  its  origins  in  the  isolated  maxims  and  gnomes 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  and  the  gnomic  poetry 
of  Theognis  and  his  contemporary,  Phocylides  (6tli 
century  B.C.).' 

While  Greek  philosophy  outgrew  these  humble 
beginnings  and  developed  into  an  elaborate  meta- 
physical system,  the  spirit  that  (iroduced  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  and  Sirach  reached  its  full 
development  within  the  pnle  of  later  Judaism. 
The  number  of  proverbs  was  legion,  and  they  were 
used  by  the  learned  rabbis,  were  current  in  social 
intercourse,  and  were  the  favourite  means  of  im- 
parting ethical  instruction  to  the  youth.  The  two 
Talmuds,  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian,  the  Mishn&h, 
and  the  Midrashim,  as  well  as  the  Targunis,  are 
rich  in  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings.  1'hey 
occur  botli  in  Aramaic  and  in  Hebrew,  touch  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  more  than  800  years  of  Jewish  history, 
from  Simon  the  Kighteous  (high  priest,,^10-2i)l  B.C. ) 
down  to  Kabbi  Asher.  The  best  known  and  most 
popular  collection  of  Jewish  proverbs  is  found  in 
the  iMishnic  tract  entitled  Pirqe  Abbfith  ('Sayings 
of  the  Fathers').*  Another  famous  collection  19 
the  AbhOth  de  R.  Nntlinn.  i'he  former,  usually 
iKUind  with  a  Jewish  prayer-book,  contains  the 
sayings  and  proverbs  of  (33  rabbis  and  teachers 
arranged  chronologically  and  covering  a  period  of 
.lOO  years,  from  300  B.C.  downwards.  Its  import- 
ance may  be  judged  from  the  rule  requiring  a  read- 
ing of  one  of  its  sections  each  Siibbatli.  The 
.ihhrith  de  R.  Naf/i/tv.  a  TOsefta  or  Haggildftof  the 
Mishnic  tract  A/i/i6th,  consisting  of  41  chayitors 
which  contdin  proverbs  and  their  explanations, 
reached  its  linal  form  in  the  8tli  century  A.D. 

The  Jews  of  this  period  delighted  in  gnomes. 
A  quotation  from  the  MidrCi.th  Habhilh  to  Canticles 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  : 

'  I^t  not  a  provorh  he  despivM  In  thine  eyes,  for  by  means  of 
a  proverb  one  is  able  to  understand  th«  words  of  the  Tornh 
iHMr.  Cam.  \b). 

It  was  all  llic  more  highly  esteemed  if  it  could  be 
supported  by  a  prouf  text  from  the  OT.     In  (his 

1  Menander's  collection  entitled  .Snit^rntut  MonottUchm  wm 
famous  in  nnti<|ultv. 

■i  vili.  HI. 

>  K.  Zeller,  PhiloKiphir  dtr  (IHrcheu,  I<'i)irlir,  1SH'2, 1.  105 IT 

*  Sat/ingulf  thf  JewUh  Fathern'^,  ed.  r,  Taylor,  Cnmbrldi^e, 
1807. 
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vane  it  was  introduced  by  one  of  two  foimulce  ;  (I) 
'Thereisforitaproof  text'(K1?Di'?i^;),  or(2)  '  Lo  I  it 
is  a  verse  of  the  Scripture  '  ( Ktn  N17  'xrr).  So  popular 
was  it,  and  so  liiglily  esteemed,  tliat  it  was  used  to 
elucidate  problems  in  almost  every  sphere  and 
circumstance  of  life.  Proverbs  were  considered 
efficacious  in  removing  doubts  and  dirtieulties ; 
they  were  quoted  to  elucidate  names  and  obscure 
passages  of  Scripture ;  amid  sorrow  they  shed 
comfort,  and  in  social  gatherings  they  increased 
the  good  cheer.  With  a  mdshdl  it  was  customary 
to  speed  the  parting  guest,  and  with  one  a  literary 
man  found  an  appropriate  close  for  his  book. 

In  this  period  of  Jewish  history  a  careful  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  the  proverb  of  the 
scholar  and  the  folk-proverb,  and  a  distinctive 
formula  was  used  to  introduce  each  kind.  To  the 
former  was  prehxed  one  of  the  following  formulfe  : 
'  a  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  the  rabbis,'  '  the  rabbis 
teach,'  '  they  teach,'  or  '  some  say  ' ;  to  the  latt-er  : 
'according  to  the  words  of  the  people,'  '.so  speak 
the  people,'  'the  Judaeans  say,'  'the  Galilseans 
say.'  If  the  proverb  happened  to  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture, there  was  a  special  introductory  formula : 
'the  proverb  runs'  (id'ik  Smsn).  To  the  folk- 
proverb  belong  the  maxims  of  the  trades  and  gilds, 
for  each  such  organization  or  profession  had  its 
o^vn  special  proverbs ;  to  the  former  belong  the 
gnomes  of  the  collections  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraiih.  To  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  topics  embraced  in  Jewish  proverbs 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  influence,  one 
must  turn  to  J.  R.  Furstentlial,  Rabbinische 
Anthologie  (Breslau,  1835),  L.  Dukes,  Rabbinische 
Blumenlese  (Leipzig,  1844),  or  J.  FUrst,  Perlen- 
schnure  A  ramdischer  Gnomen  und  Lieder  (do.  1836). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  among  the  Chinese, 
proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  enjoy  a  similar 
position  of  high  esteem  and  a  far-reaching  influence. 
The  classics  of  the  Chinese  abound  in  them,  and 
ignorant  peasants  are  said  to  coin  them.  We  have 
noted  above  that  the  schoolboy  is  furnished  with 
one  line  and,  as  an  exercise,  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  couplet.  Every  class  of  society  takes 
delight  in  the  proverb,  from  the  emperor  on  his 
throne  to  the  beggar  in  his  hovel.  There  is  no 
conceivable  situation  in  life  for  which  the  proverbial 
wisdom  of  the  Chinese  cannot  furnish  some  apposite 
citation. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Occident  gnomic 
poetry  does  not  flourish,  and  proverbs  are  not  used 
in  the  formal  instruction  of  the  philosophical 
schools,  j-et  the  popular  proverb  has  been  of  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  the  standards  of 
public  morality.  Proverbs  like  the  following  are 
valuable  ethical  precepts  which  have  kept  high 
ideals  before  the  masses  :  '  A  lie  has  no  legs '  (the 
Spaniard  says  :  '  A  lie  has  short  legs ' ;  the  Swiss  : 
'  It  takes  a  good  many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  bury 
the  truth ' ;  a  Spanish  parallel  runs :  '  Tell  the 
truth  and  sliame  the  devil').  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  proverbial  sayings  accepted  by  the  masses 
as  current  coin  of  the  moral  realm  which  have 
been  very  pernicious  in  their  influence.  Trench 
strikingly  terms  them  'scoundrel  maxims'  (Pro- 
verbs and  their  Lessons,  p.  102).  They  are 
frequently  quoted  to  justify  sin  and  immorality. 
Outstanding  examples  are  :  '  Every  man  has  his 
price'  (Dutch:  '  Self  s  the  man');  the  German 
'  Einmal  keinraal,'  which  has  had  a  very  vicious 
influence  in  defence  of  sin ;  similar  to  it  is  the 
Italian  :  'A  sin  concealed  is  half  forgiven.' 

Some  proverbs  are  distinctly  Christian  and  reach 
the  heights  of  evangelical  morality :  '  Love  rules 
his  kingdom  without  a  sword'  (Italian);  'The 
way  to  heaven  is  by  Weeping  Cross'  (English); 
'  God  never  wounds  with  both  hands '  (Spanish) ; 
-  Every  cross  hath  its  inscription '  (English). 


Our  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
among  Orientals  and  peoples  of  primitive  culture 
a  gnomic  literature  forms  the  foundations  of  moral 
and  political  philosophy.  In  races  of  advanced 
civilization  and  culture  it  plays  no  part  in  the 
teaching  of  formal  schools,  but  continues  to  exer- 
cise a  potent  influence  on  popular  ideals  of  conduct 
and  conception  of  cliaracter.  Proverbs  continue 
to  be  employed  by  poets  and  religious  teachers  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  and  noble  living.  The 
authority  of  proverbs  is  acknowledged  by  the 
people  generally  because  they  constitute  the  hoard 
of  a  nation's  wisdom,  the  silent  unconscious  ac- 
cumulation that  grows  up  in  a  long  lapse  of  time. 

Literature. — R.  C.  Trench,  Proverbit  and  their  Lesscnis, 
London  and  New  York,  1905  (the  best  general  work  in  English, 
with  a  valuable  bibliography  including  a  list  of  proverbial 
collections  in  various  languages) ;  G.  Gerber,  Die  Sprache  alti 
Kunst,  Berlin,  1885  (the  author  discusses  the  proverb  as  a 
literary  (orm,  ii.  397-44'2) ;  Erasmus,  A  daniorum  Chiiiadeg  tres, 
Venice,  1608  (a  great  treasure-house  of  classical  proverbs  from 
which  all  subsequent  writers  and  collectors  have  borrowed) ;  G. 
StraHbrello,  La  Sapiema  del  Mottdo,  3  vols.,  Turin,  1883  (an 
elaborate  collection  of  proverbs  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
translated  into  Italian) ;  H.  Bois,  La  Poieie  gnomiijue  chez  let 
H^brcux  el  chez  les  Grecs,  Toulouse,  1886.  Other  important 
works  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  and  notes. 

James  A.  Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.— I.  Use  OF  THE  word.— 
The  English  word  '  providence,'  meaning  by  deriva- 
tion foresight,  is  in  practice  applied  to  thoughtful 
preparation  for  future  needs.  As  used  in  religion. 
Providence  is  understood  in  a  theistic  sense  to 
denote  the  care  of  God  for  His  creatures.  His 
general  supervision  over  them,  and  the  ordering  of 
the  whole  course  of  things  for  their  good.  There 
is  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew,  though  the 
thought  is  present  throughout  the  OT.  In  Greek 
TTpbvoia  is  used  freely  in  classical  literature  for 
forethought,  human  and  divine.  It  is  employed 
absolutely  in  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  for  the 
watchful  care  of  the  gods,  and  it  forms  one  of  the 
names  under  which  Athene  was  worshipped  at 
Delphi.  It  occurs  twice  in  Wis  (14' :  'Thy  provi- 
dence, O  Father,  guideth'  the  vessel  amidst  the 
waves,  and  17- :  lawless  men  are  said  to  be  '  exiled 
from  the  eternal  providence ').  In  the  NT  irpdvoia  is 
found  twice  only  (Ac  24^,  Eo  IS"),  in  both  cases  to 
describe  human  prevision.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  pervades 
all  the  NT  writings.  In  a  very  wide  sense  some 
such  idea  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to 
religion,  although — as  in  Buddhism  and  some  forms 
of  pantheism — the  word  '  providence '  cannot  be 
legitimately  used  as  of  a  relation  between  '  God  ' 
and  'the  world.'  In  popular  parlance  it  has  too 
often  included  superstitions  and  unworthy  ideas  of 
deity,  which  responsible  teachers  would  not  coun- 
tenance. 

In  the  more  restricted  area  of  Christian  theology 
Divine  Providence  is  theoretically  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  God's  preservation  of  all 
His  creatures,  including  man  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
from  His  moral  government.  The  latter  is  said  to 
concern  the  character  and  education  of  men  as 
moral  creatures,  their  welfare  and  destiny,  whUe 
Providence  is  concerned  with  the  aflairs  and  events 
of  life  and  the  way  in  which  a  Divine  purpose  is 
accomplished  in  and  through  them.  The  two  are, 
however,  almost  inseparable  even  in  thought. 
The  Christian  doctrine  is  one  of  faith,  resting  upon 
the  attributes  and  character  of  God  generally,  but 
especially  as  made  known  in  Christ.  Providence 
implies  a  God  of  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  who  unceasingly  directs  human  affairs, 
great  and  small,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  spiritual  ends.  Divine  action  depends  on 
a  Divine  purpose  ;  and  this  perfectly  expresses 
the  Divine  nature  and  perfections.  Christian 
faith  holds  that  God  rules  and  overrules  all  that 
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takes  place  in  the  universe,  so  as  ultimately  to 
realize  His  own  eternal  purposes.  It  is  always 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  such  language 
implies  a  measure  of  symbolism.  As  in  creation 
God  is  not  a  Divine  '  artificer,' though  the  phrase- 
olo^  employed  may  seem  sometimes  to  imply  this, 
so  in  Providence  He  does  not  need  to  '  plan '  and 
scheme  as  men  do  ;  He  views  all  things  sub  xpecie 
ccternitatis.  But,  allowing  for  the  imperfection  of 
human  speech,  the  truth  as  to  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  world  is  best  conveyed  by  some  such 
phraseology. 

II.  Historical.  —  i.  Introductory.  —  Beliefs 
implying  some  kind  of  living  relation  between 
divine  and  human  beings  are  found  in  all  religions  ; 
in  proportion  as  these  die  down,  the  character  of 
the  system  changes  from  a  religion  to  a  philosophy. 
Even  in  fetishism,  or  in  Caliban's  description  of 
Setebos,  some  kind  of  purpose  is  discernible,  some 
measure  of  protection  is  granted  to  worshippers 
who  take  the  steps  necessary  to  propitiate  the 
ruling  powers.  In  polytheism,  with  its  'gods 
many  and  lords  many,'  such  a  word  as  '  Baalim  ' 
may  stand  simply  for  unknown  forces  in  nature  or 
for  particular  deities  who  quite  arbitrarily  reward 
their  favourite  devotees.  But,  as  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, an  order  may  be  discernible  in  the  pantheon. 
Such  a  measure  of  superiority  may  be  assigned  to 
Zeus  that  his  decrees  may  run,  and  his  rewards 
and  punishments  be  distributed,  as  those  of  a  kind 
of  secondary  Providence.  Above  him  may  stand, 
or  hover,  a  dim  figure — MoTpa,  Q^m",  or  'Ai-dyiti; — so 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  rudi- 
mentary control  of  all  things,  as  thus  outlined,  is 
blind  or  intelligent.  The  Buddhist  idea  of  karma 
—the  inexorable  linking  of  all  acts  with  their 
consequences — excludes  Providence.  Karma  does 
not  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  necessarily  lie  outside 
the  pale  of  religion  proper.  A  moral  order  may  be 
bound  up  with  it ;  a  saviour  of  a  sort  may  appear, 
and  there  may  be,  in  other  ways  than  by  nirvana, 
an  end  Iwyond  the  end.  But  in  none  of  these  cases 
can  the  word  '  Providence'  be  applied  in  its  usual 
acceptation,  since  this  implies  intelligent  purpose 
and  an  end  presumably  good  and  beneficent, 
t^jgether  with  active  and  constant  operation  for  the 
attainment  of  clearly  conceived  designs. 

2.  In  the  OT.— The  OT  conception  of  life  is 
dominated  by  the  thought  of  Divine  I'rovidence  in 
some  sen.se,  but  progress  is  discernible  in  the  ideius 
entertained  of  God's  purposes  and  methods  and  of 
man's  relation  to  them.  In  the  early  stages  of 
Israel's  history  these  were  necessarily  crude  ami 
partial.  Tribal  and  national  ideas  of  deity  pre- 
vailed, and  only  after  tlie  Exile  was  the  tJod 
of  Israel  identified  with  the  God  of  the  whole 
cartli.  Without  attempting  in  this  sketch  accur- 
ately to  distinguish  the  stages  of  development,  it 
may  be  said  that,  throughout  the  whole,  God  is 
recognized  as  accomplishing  Ilis  jmrposes  for  men 
(1)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  (2)  by 
means  of  special  interventions,  or  miracles.  Ps  101 
gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  belief  that  (Jod 
in  nature  works  for  the  benefit  of  all  His  creatures, 
making  winds  His  messengers  and  llames  of  fire 
His  ministers.  In  .Jer  31»»  .S3™  the  succession  of 
day  and  night  is  viewed  as  part  of  a  beneficent 
Divine  'covenant'  with  man,  which  cannot  l)o 
violated  or  modified.  The  great  symbolic  i>icttire 
of  the  chariot  in  Kzk  1  portrays  the  glory  of 
mivcreign  Providence.  Miracles  are  special  i)rools 
that  (iod,  who  can  do  whatever  He  wills,  makes 
all  forces  U>  subserve  His  designs,  especially  for 
Hinfiwn  people.  He  works,  however,  not  as  fate, 
nor  as  iin-ri;  abstrarl  law.  Man's  |M)wer  of  choice 
anil  voluntary  action  is  presup|>osed  ;  appeals  are 
iiiajle  for  obedience,  and  ilisolK^dience  will  be 
puiiixhed.     Ultimate  control,    however,  lies   with 


the  All-Sovereign,  who  moulds  His  material  as  a 
potter  the  clay  ;  in  dealing  with  the  headstrong 
wills  of  men  God  rules — and  overrules.  The  story 
of  Joseph  shows  how  actions  intended  for  evil  were 
made  to  accomplish  good.  The  moral  of  this  and 
nearly  all  OT  stories  is  summed  up  in  Pr  16* 
'  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way  :  but  Jahweh 
directeth  his  steps.' 

Even  where  exceptions  arise  so  serious  that  it 
would  appear  either  that  the  idea  of  superinten- 
dence is  a  mistake,  or  that  God  has  forgotten,  or 
that  '  my  way  is  hid  from  Jahweh,'  the  godly  man 
will  not  lose  his  confidence.  In  the  later  history 
certain  standing  riddles  of  Providence  were  explic- 
itly raised — e.g.,  the  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
These  problems  were  faced  by  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  certain  Psalms,  and  in 
the  hook  of  Job,  more  or  less  unsuccessfully.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  stands  by  itself,  and  its  main 
drift  has  always  been  disputed.  Its  presence  in 
the  canon  is  probably  due  to  the  view  that  the 
awkward  knots  presented  in  earlier  chapters  were 
cut  by  the  sharp  knife  applied  to  them  all  in  12"'- 
But  some  of  the  sceptical  suggestions  made  in 
Qoheleth  were  recognized  in  passing  moods  by  the 
writers  of  such  Psalms  as  49,  73,  77,  and  88,  who 
nevertheless  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  a 
Providence  both  wise  and  kind. 

3.  In  the  extra-canonical  writings.— In  the  extra- 
canonical  writings  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
B.C.  Greek  and  other  external  influences  are  occa- 
sionally manifest,  but  they  show  no  weakening  of 
belief  in  God's  righteous  government  of  the  world. 
Anthropomorphic  expressions  become  less  frequent, 
and  the  transcendence  of  God  is  emphasized,  but 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  Deity— righteousness 
and  loving-kindness — are  as  fully  maintained  as 
in  the  canonical  books.  In  Wis  8'  Divine  wisdom 
is  identical  with  Providence,  which  'ordereth  all 
things  graciously,'  and  in  U*  the  same  power  is 
said  to  have  '  ordered  all  things  by  measure, 
number  and  weight.'  Delays  in  the  execution  of 
juilgment  are  due  to  the  fact  that  'Thou,  being 
sovereign  over  thy  strength,  judgest  in  gentleness, 
and  with  great  forbearance  dost  thou  govern  us ' 
(12").  A  power  of  choice  is  given  to  man,  for  the 
Lord  who  made  him  '  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his 
own  counsel,'  so  that  '  before  man  is  life  and 
death  ;  and  whichsoever  he  liketh,  it  shall  be 
given  him'  (Sir  15").  The  language  of  Josephus 
in  a  much-quoted  passage  is  not  quite  clear,  but  he 
seems  to  ascribe  to  the  Pharisees  a  belief  in  '  fate, 
which  co-operates  in  every  action,'  while  the 
Siulducees  '  ascribe  all  evil  to  man's  free  choice ' 
{li.I  II.  viii.  14,  Ant.  xin.  v.  9).  The  chief  differ- 
ences, liowever,  in  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  I'rovi- 
dencc  during  this  period  are  due  to  a  growing  belief 
in  a  future  life  and  in  judgment  beyond  the  grave, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  A|)ocalyptic 
teaching  concerning  the  relation  of  the  present 
and  the  coming  age.  In  2  Mac  7  the  hope  is 
several  times  reiterated  that  '  the  King  of  the 
world  will  raise  \\\i  those  who  have  died  for  his 
laws  unto  an  eternal  renewal  of  life  '  (vv.»-"  etc.). 

d.  In  the  NT. — The  NT  is  continuous  with  the 
01 ,  but  its  doctrine  of  Providence  is  more  minute, 
more  personal,  more  tender.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  m  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  strikes  the 
key-note.  Not  the  I,ord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
mindful  of  Israel  alone  among  the  nations,  is  there 
celebrated,  but  'your  I'athcr  whicdi  is  in  heaven,' 
who  clothes  the  lilies  with  beauty,  ami  without 
whom  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  l/ord's  Prayer  is  addrc^sscd  to  a  Kalhcr  who 
run  and  will  can'  for  Ixitli  (lie  lioiiirs  iinil  the  souls 
of  His  children.     The  impartiality  of  the  Creator 
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nndei-  a  '  reign  of  law  '  is  recognized  in  Mt  5",  as 
veil  as  the  special  response  which  He  makes  to  the 
believing  prayer  of  true  disciples  (Mk  9-^  IP*'-^). 
Rash  conclusions  concerning  the  character  of  those 
upon  whom  grievous  calamities  have  fallen  are 
condemned  (IjK  13'"°) ;  the  anomalies  and  inequali- 
ties of  earthly  conditions  will  be  rectified  at  the 
great  Judgment  that  is  to  come,  by  the  rewards 
and  punishments  then  to  be  allotted.  The  parables 
of  the  Tares,  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  those 
recorded  in  Mt  25  are  sulticient  indications  of 
this. 

The  Apostles  in  their  teaching  follow  the  lines 
thus  laid  down.  St.  Paul  occasionally  aflbrds  a 
glimpse  into  his  philosophy  of  history,  as  in 
lio  9-11  and  1  Co  15="-*.  The  teaching  of  1  Peter 
on  suffering,  of  Hebrews  on  the  two  Covenants 
and  their  issues,  of  2  Peter  on  Divine  forbearance, 
and  of  the  Apocalyp.se  on  present  and  future  judg- 
ments shows  how  largely  the  early  Church  in 
times  of  severe  persecution  found  its  theodicy  in 
expectations  of  a  coming  age.  The  OT  teaching 
concerning  the  Divine  purposes  in  ordering  the 
course  of  this  world  is  for  the  most  part  preserved 
in  the  NT  with  special  emphasis  on  the  redeeming 
love,  as  well  as  the  judicial  righteousness,  of  God. 
r>ut  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  was  created  by 
tlie  revelation  of  a  future  life  and  the  Resurrection 
and  Second  Coming  of  Him  who  had  '  abolished 
death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel.'  Whilst  the  same  elements 
are  preserved  in  the  spiritual  landscape,  the  focus 
of  the  picture  is  so  altered,  and  its  proportions  and 
values  are  so  different,  that  the  efiect  is  wholly 
new.  Problems  of  Providence  almost  disappear  in 
the  light  of  grace  and  the  glory  which  shines  into 
the  present  life  from  beyond  the  grave. 

5.  In  Graeco-Roman  teaching. — Grseco-Roman 
teaching  on  what  corresponds  to  a  doctrine  of 
Providence  is  chiefly  represented  in  the  Stoic 
schools.  Earlier  traditions  are  found  in  popular 
mythologies,  which  present  for  the  most  part  a 
superficial  view  of  life  and  human  affairs.  The 
schools  of  philosophy  represented  by  Heraklei- 
tos  and  Anaxagoras  inculcated  a  belief  in  the 
Eternal  Reason,  while  lofty  views  of  justice  and 
retribution  appear  in  the  great  Greek  dramatists. 
Plato  stands  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Riglit  and 
the  Good,  for  aWorld-Reason,  and  a  World-Process, 
the  teleological  character  of  wliich  he  maintained. 
But  he  taught  no  doctrine  of  the  personal  care  of  a 
personal  God.  Aristotle  followed  on  similar  lines, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  taught  monotheism 
without  God.  He  believed  in  order,  harmony, 
unity  of  control  in  the  course  of  the  world,  but  the 
fact  that  his  interpreters  still  debate  concerning 
the  connotation  of  the  term  '  God  '  in  his  writings 
speaks  for  itself.  Cicero  represents  the  best  side 
of  paganism  when  he  makes  Balbus  say  that, 
granted  the  existence  of  the  gods,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  '  eorum  consilio '  (de  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  30). 

Epicurus  and  Zeno  represent  opposite  poles  of 
thought.  The  Epicurean  held  that  fear  of  the 
gods  was  servile,  that  those  who  wish  to  live  in 
serenity  care  nothing  for  the  gods,  as  the  gods,  if 
tliere  be  such,  care  nothing  for  them.  The  Stoic, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  unity  of  life 
and  often  spoke  of  Providence,  though  without 
theistic  implications.  His  doctrine  was  a  philo- 
sophic monism,  the  world  being  a  single  substance, 
a  kind  of  self-evolution  of  the  Deity.  God  was 
but  a  mode  of  matter,  or  matter  a  mode  of  God. 
The  resemblance  between  Stoicism  and  Christi- 
anity is  superficial  and  largely  a  matter  of  phrase- 
ology, though  the  coincidence  of  words  and  phrases 
is  often  very  striking.  Lightfoot,  in  his  essay  on 
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Paul  and  Seneca  (Philippians*,  London,  1878,  pp. 
270-328),  has  illustrated  this  subject  at  length. 
Parts  of  Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus  might  be  used 
by  a  theist  believing  in  Providential  government. 
But  the  God  of  Stoicism  is  S3'nonymous  with 
nature,  necessity,  fate,  the  all.  Tlie  Stoic  .said 
'  God  is  spirit,'  but  his  -irvev/j.a  was  an  etherealized 
form  of  matter,  and  for  him  the  universe  itself  is 
alive.  The  Providence  of  the  Stoics  was  a  kind  of 
causal  nexus  running  through  the  whole  universe. 
All  that  happens  is  through  determination,  el/jap- 
IJ.4p-n,  that  wliich  is  fixed  by  fate.  The  glorification 
of  airdSeia,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  school, 
shows  that  no  personal  interest  or  care  was  ascribed 
to  the  abstraction  called  God.  To  'live  according 
to  nature '  meant  that  each  man  formed  part  of  a 
mighty  and  orderly  system,  in  harmony  with 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  live,  submissive  to  that 
miircrsum  of  which  Marcus  says  : 

*0  Nature!  From  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  all  thing:s 
subsist,  and  to  thee  all  tend'  (Meditations,  iv.  19). 

Neo-Platonism  exhibits  more  afiinity  with 
Christianity  on  the  mystical  side,  but  its  specula- 
tive doctrine  of  an  ineffable  and  absolute  deity 
stands  diametrically  opposed  to  such  a  relation 
between  God  and  the  world  as  is  implied  by  a 
fatherly  Providence. 

6.  Patristic  and  Scholastic. — In  the  Patristic 
and  Scholastic  periods  of  the  Christian  Church 
interest,  so  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  circles 
chiefly  round  the  great  standing  problems  of  the 
existence  of  evil  and  of  predestination  versus  free 
will.  A  general  doctrine  of  Providence  is  assumed 
by  Christian  teachers  as  essential  to  belief  in  God. 
The  Greek  Fathers  from  Clement  and  Origen  on- 
wards taught  human  freedom  and  responsibility, 
and  were  nisiiosed  to  explain  the  presence  of  evil 
in  the  world  by  describing  it  as  negative,  not  a 
substance.  The  teaching  of  predestination  in  the 
West  was  in  practice  held  side  by  side  with  a 
belief  in  Providence,  Augustine  furnishing  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this.  In  a  famous  passage  {Conf. 
bk.  vii.  chs.  11,  13)  he  describes  God  as  the  only 
reality,  evil  being  at  the  same  time  '  unreal '  or 
'  partial  good  '  (see  also  Soliloq.  i.  2f. ).  But,  com- 
bined with  these  distinctly  Neo-Platonist  elements, 
Augustine  taught  a  clear  and  elaborate  doctrine  of 
Providence  as  controlling  events  in  their  utmost 
details.  His  treatise  de  Civitate  Dei  formulates  a 
philosophy  of  history  based  on  this  fundamental 
conception.  Scholasticism,  by  its  intimate  blend- 
ing of  philosophy  and  theology,  did  much  to 
develop  Christian  doctrine  on  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  world.  Thomas  Aquinas  brought  all 
his  resources  to  bear  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
His  position  is  that  of  a  modified  predestinarianism. 
The  Divine  foreordination  which  he  teaches  leaves 
room — at  the  expense  of  some  inconsistency — both 
for  human  free  will  and  for  a  doctrine  of  Providence 
which  theoretically  embraces  all  details  in  human 
history.  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  formulated 
at  Trent  is  based  on  Aquinas,  and  exhibits  God  as 
Ruler  and  Guardian  of  men  in  the  minutia;  of 
individual  life,  as  well  as  in  the  broad  outlines  of 
national  histoiy. 

7.  Protestant. — Protestantism  manifested  little 
divergence  on  the  great  fundamental  questions  of 
natural  theology.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli 
alike  understood  by  Providence  a  Divine  foreordina- 
tion, which  included  the  operations  of  m.an  as  well 
as  the  course  of  nature.  They  believed  that  the 
actions  of  wicked  men  are  so  overruled  by  Divine 
wisdom  and  power  that  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
world  is  no  blot  upon  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment. I'ew  attempted  to  work  out  these  general 
theories  in  detail.  The  'occasionalism'  {q.v.)  of 
Malebranche,  which  implied  the  continuous  inter- 
position of  the  Deity  and  treated  finite  things  as 
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affording  only  '  occasions '  for  Divine  operations, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  hypothesis.  It  was  not 
accepted  by  many,  and  was  obviously  open  to  the 
charge  of  implying  a  kind  of  perpetual  miracle. 
It  made  way  for  the  more  reasonable  theory  of 
'  concurrence '  (see  below).  The  rationalism  {q.v.) 
of  the  18th  cent,  produced  both  the  TheodicH  of 
Leibniz,  with  its  picture  of  the  world  as,  in  spite 
of  all  its  imperfections,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  the  caustic  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  who 
in  Candidc  satirized  an  optimism  which  could  accept 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  with  a  light  heart.  It 
was  left  for  the  19th  cent,  to  show  that  neither 
the  faith  of  the  optimist  nor  the  sneer  of  the  cynic 
was  adequate  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  life  and 
history. 

III.  .UODURN  COXCEPTIONS.  —  I.  IQth  cent, 
theology.— The  changes  discernible  in  the  course 
of  the  19th  cent,  were  produced  in  the  main  by  the 
following  causes,  themselves  more  or  less  closely 
connected  :  (1)  a  change  in  the  conception  of  God, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  passing  from  deism 
to  theism,  from  a  belief  in  a  transcendent  Deity, 
set  over  against  the  world  which  He  originally 
created,  to  a  God  immanent  as  well  as  transcen- 
dent, informing  and  sustaining  a  created  universe, 
which  continues  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  His 
indwelling  power  ;  the  cold  rationalism  which  was 
satisfied  with  a  mighty  absentee  Deity  was  dis- 
placed by  belief  in  One  who  meets  the  craving  of 
the  human  spirit  for  union  and  communion  with 
the  living  God ;  (2)  the  influence  of  modern 
physical  science,  which  in  the  first  instance 
attempted  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  which  ultimately,  through  its  doctrine 
of  evolution,  revealed  the  world  as  an  organism 
developing  under  the  influence  of  indwelling  life  ; 
(3)  philosophical  tendencies  of  an  idealistic  type, 
oiierative  mainly  at  the  close  of  the  centuiy. 
These  affected  very  deeply  the  view  taken  of  the 
relation  between  God  ani  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently the  meaning  of  Providence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  Christian  theology  of  the  period  the 
name  '  God  '  covered  various  undefined  meanings, 
ranging  from  bare  theism  to  views  which  ajiproached 
pantheism.  The  prevalent  ortliodox  o]nnion  was 
described  by  the  term  roticiirsiis,  adapted  from  the 
Schoolmen,  implying  a  joint  activity  of  God  and 
man,  so  that  the  effect  of  every  act  is  produced 
not  by  God  alone,  nor  by  an  independent  creature. 
There  is  one  efficiency  of  God  and  the  creature, 
the  evil  in  sinful  deeds  being  due  to  man  alone. 

2.  The  crucial  question  of  to-day. — The  signifi- 
cance and  hearings  of  '  concurrence  '  had  certainly 
not  been  thought  out.  The  scientific  discoveries 
and  philosophical  activities  of  the  lyth  cent,  forced 
upon  theologians  a  number  of  questions  which  they 
were  only  partly  prepared  to  answer.  The  worhfs 
of  theology,  philosophy,  physical  science,  and 
ordinary  practical  life  had  been  so  far  apart  that 
what  may  !«;  called  the  necessary  exosmosis  and 
endosmosis  of  ideas  was  not  ellected.  Such  inter- 
communication is  still  far  from  complete,  but  tlie 
process  has  been  carried  far  enough  to  show  that 
the  complex  questions  rai.sed  by  the  term  'Provi- 
dence'can  be  answered  only  by  a  dee|)er  under- 
BtJiniling  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man. 

Hume,  among  olhcr  qucrstions  which  roused  men 
from  dogmatic  shniihcr,  put  this  very  searching 
one — Is  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  to  be  wholly 
empirical?  If  ho,  all  depenils  on  the  delinilion  of 
I  experience.'  What  are  the  facts  on  which  an 
inquiry  into  Providence — in  the  sense  of  belief  in 
an  Ordercr  of  hiinmii  life,  l«)lli  omnipotent  and 
benevolent  -is  to  lu'  based;  Physical  facts  are 
clearly  iiiHiilfiiicnt.  The  whole  experience  of  man 
milHtlje  taken  into  account,  and  mere  colligation 
of  linppeningft  will  not  sufiicc.     Their  interpreta- 


tion is  all-important,  and  in  the  process  postulates 
are  employed  concerning  which  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist.  The  hypothesis  of  blind 
force  as  the  originating  and  sustaining  cause  of 
the  universe  may  be  read  into  what  are  called 
facts,  as  well  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  celestial 
Artificer,  or  of  an  indwelling  as  well  as  overruling 
Deity.  Issue  between  them  can  be  joined  only  on 
the  question.  Which  of  these  theories  best  accounts 
for  all  the  facts  of  human  experience,  and  what 
doctrine  of  Providence,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
Divine  purpose  in  human  afl'airs,  is  warranted  in 
the  light  of  the  best  modern  knowledge  ?  Granted 
that  the  doctrine  is  one  of  faith,  is  the  faith  reason- 
ably based  upon  all  the  facts,  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  of  human  life  ?  It  is  from  this  stand- 
point that  the  subject  has  been  apjiroached  during 
the  close  of  the  19th  and  the  opening  of  the  20th 
century. 

Does  the  theory  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
all-wise,  almighty,  and  all-good,  '  work '  ?  That  is, 
does  it  give  a  permanently  satisfactory  account  of 
the  facts  of  life,  and  result  in  a  permanently  satis- 
fying explanation  of  them  from  amoral  and  spirit- 
ual point  of  view?  If  it  be  granted  to  the  theist 
that  there  is  a  God,  who  operates  within,  as  well 
as  over,  the  existing  order,  do  the  facts  warrant  a 
belief  that  He  has  power  and  wisdom  enough  to 
co-ordinate  the  whole  and  accomplish  a  purpose 
beneficent  enough  to  bear  out  the  statement  that 
He  is  as  gracious  as  He  is  powerful  and  wise?  No 
doctrine  of  Providence  can  satisfy  the  modern 
mind  which  cannot  frankly  meet  this  question. 
But  the  issues  raised  are  so  vast  and  complex,  and 
they  are  so  distinctly  personal  and  ethical,  rather 
than  philosophical  and  scientific,  that  they  are,  as 
they  always  have  been,  ditlerently  determined  by 
different  inquirers. 

3.  '  General  Providence.' — The  answers  given  by 
the  best  representatives  of  modern  Protestant 
theology  may  be  described  under  two  headings — 
general  and  special  (or  particular)  Providence. 
Certain  general  principles  in  the  ordering  of  human 
affairs  which  imply  a  controlling  Deity  are  such  as 
these  :  (1)  God  works  by  law,  i.e.  by  a  regular  and 
uniform,  not  by  an  irregular  and  arbitrary,  method  ; 
and  this  recognized  order,  while  it  raises  serious 
difficulties  in  particular  cases,  is  obviously  advan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Hut  the 
Divine  oiieration  in  question  is  exerted  not  upon  a 
plastic  material  substance,  but  njion  the  partially 
independent  and  largely  recalcitrant  wills  of  men. 
Hence  conflict  is  discernible,  contradictions  appear, 
and  at  best  delay  arises  in  the  accomplishment  of 
results.  The  princijdes  of  (2)  solidarity  and  (3) 
sacrifice  are  al.so  discernible.  These  imply  that 
men  as  a  race  stand  or  fall  together  ;  that,  in  the 
family,  in  society,  in  the  nation,  and  as  time 
advances  in  the  history  of  the  race,  individuals  are 
made  to  realize  the  importance  of  self-denial,  self- 
su])pn'.~sion,  and  it  may  be  self-surrender,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  'I'ho  relation  between  the 
.  jiarts  and  the  whole  in  the  organism,  imperfectly 
understood  at  first,  and  still  ignored  in  thought 
and  practice  by  many,  becomes  increasingly  clear 
as  tiio  knowledge  and  experience  of  mankind 
extend.  And  the  twin  princii>le8  of  solidarity  and 
sacrifice  are  i)illnrs  n])on  which  luiy  doctrines  of 
Providence  must  ultimately  rest.  (4)  While 
advance  in  the  accomplishment  of  Divine  jmrposcs 
is  slow  and  is  retarded  by  only  too  obvious  retro- 
grcHsiiin,  progress  is  on  the  whole  discernible, 
Ihongli  the  goal  which  by  hypothesis  is  being 
ainieil  iit  can  be  renclicd  only  1>.V  advance  of 
an  admittedly  graihiiil  ninl  iTiipcrfei'l  kind.  The 
above  cnnsidt-rations  belong  lo  natural  theology. 
(r>)  The  believer  in  i\  special  Christian  revelation 
turns  naturally  to  that  as  normative  and  determin 
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ative  amidst  tlie  baffling  complexities  of  human 
history.  Faith  in  Christ  holds  a  clue  to  the 
labyrinth  which  unaided  reason  disdains  to  use. 
Whetlier  Christian  faith  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
itself  reasonable  or  not  depends  upon  tlie  extent  to 
whicli  the  Christian  solution,  resting  upon  the 
Incarnation,  the  Cross,  and  the  Kesurrection,  can 
be  shown  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

4.  'Special  Providence.'  —  The  term  'special 
Providence 'dates  from  the  time  of  the  Schoohiien, 
who  distinguislied  between  Providence  universal, 
general,  particular,  special,  and  most  special. 
Discredit  has  been  brought  upon  the  idea  by  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted  and  the 
inferences  drawn  from  supposed  Divine  interven- 
tion in  particular  cases.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Providence  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  5pe<;»«;s 
and  genus  as  well  as  with  universum,  and  with 
the  individual  as  well  as  with  the  race,  is  none  at 
all.  A  deity  who  is  '  careful  of  the  type '  and 
'  careless  of  the  single  life '  does  not  exercise  pro- 
vidence in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
doctrine  of  special  Providence  means  that  God  is 
able  and  willing,  not  only  to  promote  general  well- 
being,  but  also  to  secure  to  every  one  who  trusts 
and  obeys  Him  that  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  his  true  personal  welfare.  God  does  not  gener- 
alize without  particularizing.  Such  a  process  is  as 
meaningless  in  the  realm  of  intellect  as  it  is  iniqui- 
tous in  the  realm  of  morals.  The  Father  in  heaven 
makes  His  sun  to  shine  on  evil  and  good  alike ; 
He  operates  by  general  laws.  But  He  also  so 
orders  their  working  in  the  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds  taken  as  one  whole  that  all  things  are 
made,  sooner  or  later,  to  contribute  to  the  abiding 
welfare  of  the  faithful  servant  of  God.  In  this 
ordered  whole  there  is  no  distinction  of  small  and 
great,  as  the  words  are  often  understood.  The 
criterion  of  magnitude  and  importance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  does  not  abrogate  general 
laws.  A  doctrine  of  special  Providence  does  not 
imply  the  deliverance  of  the  individual  from 
specific  dangers  or  the  granting  to  him  of  specific 
advantages.  The  same  event  has  a  totally  differ- 
ent significance  for  different  men.  Opportunities 
proverbially  come  to  liim  who  is  ready  to  use  them. 
And  all  things  may  '  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God '  in  a  sense  that  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  true  for  those  who  are  not  found  in 
union  with  Himself  and  in  harmony  with  His 
great  designs. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  belief  of  this  kind  is 
essential  to  a  theistic  religion.  It  is  tested  in 
practice  by  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and 
by  a  corresponding  doctrine  of  values  in  personal, 
social,  national,  and  racial  life.  It  cannot  be 
proved  by  a  priori  reasoning  or  established  by  a 
complete  induction  from  the  events  of  experience, 
especially  as  understood  by  those  for  whom  the 
word  'spiritual'  has  little  or  no  meaning.  But  it 
represents  a  reasonable  faith,  not  a  credulous  or 
superstitious  attitude  towards  the  universe,  because 
it  is  open  to  receive  all  well-attested  facts  and 
furnishes  the  best  explanation  of  experience  as  a 
whole,  when  studied  from  a  moral  and  spiritual 
point  of  view. 

IV.  Problems  raised.— The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  of  Providence 
are  in  the  main  those  raised  against  theism  [q.v.). 
Theists  maintain  their  view  of  God  and  the  world 
in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  pain,  failure,  death, 
and  other  factors  of  existence,  of  which  under  the 
rule  of  a  perfectly  good  God  only  partial  explana- 
tions can  be  given.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  is 
the  feature  of  theism  most  frequently  assailed  and 
most  difficult  to  defend,  making,  as  it  does,  the 
lofty  claim  that  all  human  activities"  are  subordi- 


nated to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  will  and 
to  purposes  of  perfect  benevolence.  Some  of  the 
problems  raised  are  metapliysical  and  concern  the 
relation  of  the  One  to  the  many,  or  the  compati- 
bility of  Divine  foreknowledge  with  liuman  free 
will.  Others  are  ethical  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  only  as  parts  of  a  complex  whole  (see 
art.  Good  and  Evil).  Others  can  only  be 
described  as  standing  difficulties,  which  must 
always  attach  to  what  Butler  described  with 
characteristic  caution  as  '  a  scheme  imperfectly 
understood.'  To  relegate  a  portion  of  the  problems 
of  Providence  to  this  category  is  not  an  unworthy 
evasion,  because  these  proofs  of  human  ignorance 
remain  on  any  alternative  theory  of  the  universe 
and  are — as  the  theist  holds — far  less  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  on  the  hypotheses  (say)  of  naturalism, 
deism,  or  pantheism.  The  essential  conditions  of 
human  existence  make  a  measure  of  ignorance 
concerning  what  may  be  called  the  plans  and 
methods  of  Providence  to  be  inevitable,  and  all 
reasonable  theories  of  the  universe  allow  for  it. 
None  the  less,  no  doctrine  of  Providence  can  be 
defended,  or  is  likely  to  be  generally  accepted, 
which  does  not  find  a  place  for  great  catastrophes 
— the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  the  Black  Death,  or  the  colossal  world- 
war  of  1914-  .  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  do  more  than  indicate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  outstanding  problems  of 
Providence  may  be,  not  solved,  but  reasonably  met. 

1.  Evolution  and  design. — Evolution  as  part  of 
the  Divine  method  in  the  genesis  and  history  of 
life  is  not  inconsistent  with  teleology.  Mode  does 
not  e.xclude  purpose.  The  study  of  processes  need 
not  interfere — though  in  practice  it  may  often  do 
so — with  a  belief  in  ends.  The  principles  of  evolu- 
tion as  traced  in  the  lower  organisms  can  be 
applied  to  human  society  only  with  very  important 
modifications  ;  but,  so  far  as  evolutionary  methods 
are  discernible,  they  do  not  interfere  with  design. 
Though  they  may  destroy  the  evidence  for  certain 
separate  ami  specific  designs  and  ends,  they  help 
greatly  in  building  up  a  conception  of  one  vast 
purpose,  which  as  yet  only  dimly  looms  in  view. 
Man  is  on  this  planet  the  consummation  of  life, 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of 
his  development  to  hold  that  by  the  operation  of 
Providence  the  history  of  mankind  is  being  so 
ordered  that  the  race  may  realize  its  highest  con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2.  Immanence  and  transcendence. — The  idea  of 
Divine  immanence,  which  has  gained  such  hold  of 
recent  years,  may  seem  to  undermine  belief  in 
Providence— a  doctrine  essentially  dependent  on 
Divine  transcendence.  The  theist  claims  to  main- 
tain both  doctrines  side  by  side.  If  immanence  is 
accepted  as  sometimes  taught,  it  approaches 
pantheism,  and  the  possibility  of  Providence  pro- 
portionally disappears.  A  professed  theist,  who 
yet  ignores  or  denies  the  transcendence  of  a  personal 
God,  has  no  real  belief  in  Providence.  But  even 
Matthew  Arnold's  '  The  Eternal,  not  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  righteousness '  at  least  prepares  the 
way  for  a  doctrine  which  Shakespeare's  '  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will,' carries  a  stage  further.  Also,  'immanence' 
is  a  word  onlj'  recently  adopted  to  express,  not 
quite  happily,  the  fact  that  the  Divine  relation  to 
the  creature,  and  especially  the  course  of  human 
history,  is  not  purely  external.  This  may,  and  in 
contemporary  writers  frequently  does,  imply  move- 
ment in  one  or  more  of  the  following  directions : 
{«)  a  protest  against  undue  reliance  on  Divine 
intervention  from  without,  especially  on  miracle, 
as  the  chief  evidence  of  Divine  action ;  {b)  the 
acceptance  of  self-limitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity    as  beginning  in  creation   and   continuous 
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throughout  in  His  relation  with  the  creature ;  (c) 
hence  the  admission  that  the  course  of  human 
history,  whilst  ordered  for  good,  is  not  the  best 
possible  or  conceivable.  Man  has  a  measure  of 
power  to  delay,  or  mar,  a  Divine  work  which  he 
cannot  ultimately  prevent.  If  the  action  of 
Providence  is  discernible  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  or  the  bauisliment  of  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  account  must  also  be  given  of  the  murder  of 
Lincoln  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  tlie 
United  States  and  the  cutting  short  of  the  career 
of  the  German  Emperor  Frederick  III.  and  the 
succession  of  so  diU'erent  a  ruler  as  William  ii. 
(rf)  Arguments  for  or  against  a  belief  in  the  Divine 
control  of  human  aU'airs  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
based  on  isolated  events.  It  is  the  power  to 
compel  all  seeming  and  real  discords  into  ultimate 
harmony  that  is  asserted  ;  and  this  by  means  of  an 
indwelling  life,  rather  than  a  merely  external 
control  and  mastery. 

3.  Divine  omnipotence. — Discussions  concerning 
the  nature  of  Divine  omniscience  and  omnipotence, 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  man's  freedom  of 
choice,  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  (see  Free  Will, 
God,  Predestination).  It  may  be  said,  however, 
in  a  word  that  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence  has 
often  been  seriously  misunderstood ;  that  the 
creaturely  will  may  be  real  and  operative  within 
limits  without  impugning  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
control.     As  Herbert  puts  it, 

*  Either  thy  command,  or  thy  pernussion. 
Lay  hands  on  all :  they  are  thy  right  and  left ' 

(Thi  Temple — '  Providence  '). 

A  line  in  the  context  of  the  same  poem  puts  the 
truth  still  more  succinctly, 

'  All  things  have  their  will,  yet  none  but  thine.' 

4.  Some  moral  problems. — One  large  class  of 
perpetually  recurring  problems  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  nature  as  a  whole,  man  forming 
only  a  part  of  this,  and  sometimes  a  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate part.  The  ])henomena  of  phj'sical  [lain 
and  death  fall  to  be  considered  under  this  heading. 
The  theistic  contention  is  that  the  facts  point  not 
to  es.sential  dualism  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  to 
the  development  of  designs  which  include  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  but  as  a 
relative  rather  than  as  an  absolute  end.  The 
existence  and  course  of  moral  evil  in  the  world 
constitute  a  still  graver  ditliculty,  which  is  dis- 
cus.sed  in  art.  Good  and  Evil,  but  which  does 
not  necessitate  either,  on  the  one  hand,  an  explana- 
tion of  sin  as  mere  negation  or,  on  the  other,  a 
denial  of  the  holy  love  of  God. 

5.  Immortality. — No  doctrine  of  Providence  can 
be  comjilete  wliich  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  immortality.  If  life  beyond  the  grave  is  wholly 
denied,  our  estimate  of  human  nature  and  the 
signilicance  of  human  life  is  altogether  changed. 
Natural  theology  caimot  prove  immortality,  but  it 
can  builil  up  a  strong  argunuMit  in  its  favour, 
'since  a  contrary  supposition  is  negatived  by  all 
that  we  Umow  of  the  habits  an<l  methods  of  the 
cosmic  process  of  Evolution  '  (.1.  Fiske,  Lift'  Ever- 
lasliiif/,  London,  1!»01,  p.  H6f.).  But,  at  the  best, 
strong  and  confident  hope  is  all  that  can  he  reached 
on  the  basis  of  natural  theology,  and  lio|ie  cannot 
1)6  used  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  Providence.  If, 
however,  the  ChriMtian  revelation  is  to  be  trusted, 
thesolution  of  the  most  perplexing  [problems  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Divine  government  <>1  tiie  world  may  be 
postiHineil  until  the  dawn  of  u  future  life  illumines 
them.  KnoMcli  if  it  bo  true  concerning  God  as 
revealed  in  Ghrist  that  'of  Him,  through  llini, 
and  unto  lliin  are  all  things,'  and  that  the  'one 
far-oil  Divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves'  will  be  realized  in  the  End  iieyond  the  end, 
when  the  Son  has  delivitreil  up  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Father  and  (iod  ih  all  in  all. 
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PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.— During  the  ages 
of  universal  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits  unusn.al 
phenomena  were  commonly  attributed  to  their 
agency.  In  antiquity  visions,  haunteil  houses, 
and  clairvoyance  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
referred  to  spirits.  The  old  Romans  practised 
crystallomancy  and  hydromancy,  i.e.  clairvoyance 
by  gazing  in  crystals  and  at  the  surface  of  still 
water.  They  knew  also  the  '  divining  rod  '  in  the 
form  of  the  pendnlc  cxplomtctir.  The  forked  rod 
h.is  for  centuries  been  used  to  dis(^over  treasures, 
and  even  to  trace  criminals  to  their  hiding-places  ; 
and  the  belief  in  premonition,  received  in  dreams 
or  in  apparitions  of  waking  life,  was  current  ages 
before  Gurney's  '  Census  of  Hallucination.' 

l>ut  these  and  other  unusual  phenomena,  real  or 
alleged,  readily  explicable  through  spirits  while 
the  belief  in  tlieir  existence  was  unshaken,  grew 
mysterious  in  the  extreme  as  soon  as  that  simple 
form  of  explanation  became  open  to  suspicion. 
Scei)ticism  regarding  the  existence  of  spirits  led  in 
188'2  to  the  foundation  of  the  now  well-known 
Society  for  Psychical  Kesearch  (S.P.  It. ),  the 
i)urpose  of  whicli  was  oflicially  expressed  as  the 
investigation  of  '  various  alleged  phenomena 
api)arently  inexplicable  by  known  laws  of  nature 
and  commonly  referred  by  Spiritualists  to  the 
agency  of  extra-terrene  intelligence,  and  by  others 
to  some  unknown  jihysical  force.'  And  Andrew 
Lang  could  stale  in  a  presidential  address  that 
'  the  Society,  as  such,  has  no  views,  no  beliefs,  no 
hypothesis,  except,  perhaps,  the  opinion  thai  there 
is  an  open  held  of  inquiry  ;  that-  not  all  the  facul- 
ties and  potentialities  of  men  have  been  studied 
and  explained  up  to  date,  in  terms  of  nerve  and 
brain.' 

The  society  counts  among  its  leaders  men  of  the 
first  rank  ;  in  sc^ienco  William  Crocdces,  Oliver 
Lodge,  W.  F.  r.arrett,  and  ('harles  Kichet ;  in 
philosophy  and  letters  Henry  Sidgwick,  William 
•lames.  A'.  .1.  Halfour,  Andrew  Lang,  and  I''.  W.  H. 
Myers.  These  names  are  sullicient  warrant  that 
its  work  is  carried  out  with  great  seriousness  and 
ability.     The  '27  volumes  of  its  I'rucccdhuis  already 
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issued  contain  extensive  reports  upon  telepathy 
(tliought-  and  feeling- transference),  automatism  of 
various  sorts  (divining-rod,  table-moving,  auto- 
matic writing,  slate-writing,  etc),  clairvoyance, 
haunted  houses,  premonitions,  spirit-communica- 
tions, and  other  topics. 

For  convenience'  sake  the  facts  studied  may  be 
roughly  classitied  as  physical  and  psychical.  The 
first  class  includes  levitation  and  translation  (of 
tables,  chairs,  human  bodies,  etc.)  and  materializa- 
tion (of  ghosts  and  otlier  objects),  the  production 
of  noises,  music,  etc.  To  the  second  class  belong 
premonitory  or  otherwise  significant  visions 
(crystal  -  gazing,  apparitions),  the  discovery  of 
obiects  by  means  of  the  divining-rod  or  the  pen- 
dulum, slate-writing,  and  the  alleged  'messages' 
from  spirits  expressed  through  a  *  medium.' 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  S.P.R.  witli 
regard  to  the  physical  phenomena  may  be  con- 
servatively summed  up  as  tlie  establishment  of 
the  improbability  of  there  being  anything  in  them 
but  conscious  or  unconscious  fraud — unconscious 
when  the  medium  performs  while  in  a  trance.  Tlie 
evidence  for  this  unfavourable  verdict  cannot  be 
adequately  given  liere.  But,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  conditions  under  which  the  performances  of 
*  physical '  mediums  are  conducted,  the  dilliculty 
of  obtaining  their  consent  to  satisfactory  test- 
conditions,  and  what  happens  when  those  condi- 
tions are  accepted,  we  shall  consider  briefly  the 
case  of  the  latest  and  best  studied  great  claimant 
to  the  possession  of  mj^sterious  power,  Eusapia 
Palladino. 

Palladino,  an  Italian  peasant  woman,  who  had  from  her  early 
youth  shown  mediumistic  powers,  became  widely  known  by  the 
report  in  1913  of  a  series  of  sittings  held  in  Milan  before  a 
number  of  distinguished  scientists.  She  submitted  thereafter 
to  numerous  investigations  conducted  in  several  countries  by 
men  of  international  reputation.  Already,  in  Milan,  fraud  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  probable  explanation  of  some  of  her  feats. 
Placed  on  a  balance,  she  would  gradually  lose  17  lbs.  of  her 
weight  (a  more  accurate  balance  decreased  considerably  the 
loss  of  weight),  and  then  recover  it,  also  gradually.  This  start- 
ling fact  lost  much  of  its  niysteriousness  when  it  was  observed 
that,  whenever  her  dress  was  prevented  from  touching  the  floor 
beyond  the  balance,  no  change  in  weight  occurred. 

Palladino's  performance  before  a  committee  of  the  Institut 
G6n^ral  de  Psychologic  uncovered  not  only  a  number  of  tricks, 
but  also  her  rooted  aversion  to  really  scientific  control,  and  the 
impotency  to  which  she  is  reduced  when  she  submits  to  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  investigators.  One  of  the  interesting 
discoveries  of  this  committee  was  made  by  means  of  a  device 
recording,  unknown  to  the  medium,  the  weight  of  the  chair  in 
which  she  sat  during  the  table-levitation  performances.  It  waa 
found  that,  whenever  the  two  feet  of  the  table  nearest  to  her, 
or  three,  or  all  four  feet  were  lifted,  there  was  an  increase  in 
her  weight,  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  table ;  and, 
whenever  the  two  feet  opposite  the  end  at  which  she  was  seated 
were  lifted,  a  decrease  in  her  weight  was  recorded  by  the 
apparatus.  This  is  just  what  would  be  expected  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  the  former  cases  the  weight  of  the  table  rested  on 
her  body,  and  in  the  latter  she  pressed  upon  the  near  end  of  the 
table  in  order  to  cause  the  raising  of  the  opposite  end.  Her 
success  in  deflecting  '  without  contact'  a  delicate  balance  gave 
way  to  complete  failure  when  It  was  protected  in  various  ways. 
It  was,  moreover,  discovered  that  a  long  hair  and  a  pin  were 
among  the  apparatus  apparently  required  for  the  performance 
of  this  feat. 

These  and  similarly  suspicious  or  condemnatory  tests  might, 
it  seems,  have  convinced  the  committee  that  they  were 
investigating  merely  a  very  clever  prestidigitator;  yet  their 
report  admits  the  possibility  of  Palladino'g  possession  of  an 
unknown  power.  It  is  argued  that  deception  in  a  medium  does 
not  preclude  the  possession  of  supernormal  power,  and  that  the 
detection  of  occasional  or  even  frequent  deception  is  not 
sufficient  warrant  for  judging  all  the  feats  to  be  tricks.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is  that  a  combination  of  frequency  of 
deception,  kinds  of  performance,  and  nature  of  the  required 
conditions  may  be  realized  which  would  decrease  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  the  probability  of  the  presence  in  the  medium  of  a 
supernormal  force.  This  combination  of  factors  is  realized  in 
Palladino's  case. 

Before  the  French  investigators  she  operated  under  the 
following  conditions.  The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made  was  darkened,  and,  at  times,  quite  dark.  The  darker 
the  room,  we  are  told,  the  more  remarkable  the  performance. 
The  control  of  the  medium's  hands  was  theoretically  secured  by 
two  persons,  each  holding  one  of  hers ;  but  in  practice  she 
insisted,  when  she  chose,  upon  the  right  to  place  her  hands 
on  those  of  the  controllers,  and  even,  at  times,  to  give  them 
gentle  taps  instead  of  remaining  in  uninterrupted  contact  with 


them.  Corresponding  conditions  existed  as  to  the  control  of 
her  feet.  During  the  sittings  her  hands  were  in  motion  carry- 
ing with  them  those  of  the  controllers.  She  refused  to  have 
pieces  of  tape  seven  centimetres  long  sewed  between  her 
sleeves  and  those  of  the  controllers.  She  refused  to  allow 
observers  to  be  stationed  in  the  room  elsewhere  than  around 
the  table.  After  the  first  flash-light  photograph  had  been 
taken,  she  refused  to  permit  any  to  be  taken  without  warning 
on  the  ground  that  it  caused  her  a  most  painful  shock.  She  did 
not  propose  to  wear  dark  glasses,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to 
give  the  signal  herself,  '  knoco  I ' 

Together  with  these  facts  must  be  weighed  two  important 
considerations:  (1)  the  performances  in  which  she  was  not 
caught  at  tricks  are  of  the  same  sort  as  those  in  which  she  was  ; 
(2)  every  one  of  the  conditions  that  she  maintained  against  the 
wish  of  the  investigators  favours  deception.  Why  is  it  so? 
Why  must  there  be  a  cabinet  closed  in  front  by  a  curtain? 
Why  must  the  stand,  the  clay,  and  other  objects  be  within  reach 
of  her  hands  or  feet?  Whj-  the  poor  illumination?  Why  was 
she  not  willing  to  suffer  the  annoyance  of  an  unexpected  flash 
of  light  and  of  a  safe  control  of  her  hands  and  feet  (  Were  she 
occasionally  honest,  she  might,  it  seems,  occasionally  dispense 
with  some  or  all  of  these  suspicious  conditions.  That  certain 
requirements  must  be  observed  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
manifestation  of  any  power  is  not  disputed.  But  why  is  it  that 
those  demanded  here  are  precisely  those  that  would  afford  the 
medium  a  chance  to  deceive? 

We  need  not  be  deterred  from  a  negative  conclusion  by  the 
sitters'  declaration  that  they  cannot  possibly  understand  how, 
in  light  sufficient  for  observation  and  with  her  hands  and  feet 
under  control,  Palladino  could  by  normal  means  accomplish 
certain  of  the  tilings  which  they  have  seen  her  do.  Photography 
shows  how  unable  they  were  to  realize  what  was  going  on.  In 
the  only  photograph  taken  without  warning  Palladino  is  seen 
actually  lifting  the  table  with  her  hands,  while  the  controllers 
have  theirs  upon  hers,  and  yet  they  were  not  aware  of  her 
action.  In  another  photograph  the  stand  which  they  thought 
they  had  seen  floating  freely  in  the  air  appears  supported  on  the 
medium's  neck  and  head.  Their  judgnient  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  liglit  and  the  occupation  of  the  medium's  hands  while  under 
control  can  evidently  not  be  relied  upon. 

What  is  true  of  Palladino  is  true  in  substance  of 
all  mediums,  so  far  as  the  production  of  physical 
phenomena  is  concerned.  Every  one  of  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Daniel  Dunglas  Home, 
has  been  detected  in  deception.  The  distinguished 
personality  of  this  famous  medium  inspired  too 
much  respect  among  the  small  and  carefully 
selected  circle  before  whom  he  performed  to 
permit  of  the  suspicion  of  trickery.  He  wan, 
therefore,  spared  the  humiliation  of  an  investiga- 
tion implying  the  possibility  of  fraud. 

Certain  of  the  wonder-exciting  phenomena 
recently  subjected  to  scientific  study  are  compli- 
cated by  automatism  and  by  the  possible  presence 
in  the  agent  of  unusual  susceptibility  to  certain 
sensory  stimuli.  It  has  been  established,  e.g.j 
that  the  movement  of  the  rod  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  water  is  unconsciously  imparted  to  the 
rod  by  the  dowser  ;  and  that  the  finding  of  a  hidden 
object,  by  a  person  in  contact  with  one  knowing 
its  location,  is  achieved  by  the  'readin*^' '  of  slight 
uncon.scious  movements.  But  automatism  is  only 
the  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  these  pheno- 
mena. Why  should  the  hands  of  the  dowser  move 
when  over  water,  and  how  is  it  that  movements 
seemingly  too  slight  to  offer  any  guidance  are, 
nevertheless,  in  the  experiments  referred  to, 
sufficient  to  lead  the  percipient  to  tlie  hidden 
object?  The  existence  in  the  percipient  of  an 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  sensory  perception  is,  in 
most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  pertinent  explanation. 
Should  cases  occur  which  this  explanation  does  not 
tit,  the  possibility  of  telepathic  communication 
between  the  persons  in  contact,  or  even  perchance 
between  the  percipient  and  some  one  else  than 
the  person  in  contact  with  him,  would  have  to  be 
considered.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
explanations  is  applicable  to  the  dowser.  A^ision, 
or  another  kind  of  perception  of  the  water  or  the 
ore,  through  the  intervening  opaque  media,  has 
been  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation  ;  but, 
before  recourse  is  had  to  clairvoyance,  it  may  be 
demanded  that  the  fact  itself  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  it  now  is.  The  doubter  must,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  reported  experiments  (W.  F. 
Barrett,  'On   the   so-called  Divining  Rod,'  Proc, 
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S.P.n.  xiiL  [1897]  2-280,  xv.  [1900]  130-383) 
establish  at  least  a  presumption  in  favour  of  tlie 
possession  bj'  certain  persons  of  a  jiecaliar  aptitude 
for  this  sort  of  discovery — an  aptitude  not  dependent 
upon  knowledge  of  an  acknowledged  kind. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  psychical 
researchers  is  the  well-nigh  unquestionable  demon- 
stration of  occasional  communication  between 
living  persons  without  any  known  intermediary 
(telepathy).  The  evidence  is  now  of  such  quality 
and  quantity  that  even  particularly  sceptical  in- 
vestigators find  it  impossiole  to  deny  its  adequacj-. 
The  evidence  consists  of  experimental  and  of 
spontaneous  communications.  Among  the  notable 
experiments  are  those  conducted  by  Prof,  and  Mi's. 
H.  Sidgwick,  in  which  a  percipient  named  numbers 
of  two  digits  taken  out  of  a  bag  by  the  former.  Of 
644  trials  133  were  entirely  successful — i.e.  the 
two  digits  were  correctly  given  ;  and  in  14  trials  the 
right  digits  were  given,  but  in  tlie  reverse  order. 
None  of  the  tricks  known  to  the  professional 
prestidigitator  could  apparently  find  application  in 
this,  or  in  several  other  instances  of  the  same  sort. 

In  Phantasms  of  the  Living  Edmund  Gurney 
lias  published  over  200  well-attested  instances  of 
spontaneous  communications.  His  '  Census  of 
Hallucination '  and  the  subsequent  more  elaborate 
census  of  a  committee  of  the  S.P.R.  apparently 
prove  that  the  number  of  veridical  hallucinations 
is  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  rule  of 
chance  {Proc.  S.P.R.  x.  [1894]  393).  It  must,  more- 
over, be  acknowledged  that,  wlien  hallucinations 
include  several  veridical  incidents  not  logically 
connected,  none  of  which  is  ordinary  or  to  be 
naturally  expected  by  the  percipient,  a  small 
number  of  them  seems  sufficient  to  exclude  coinci- 
dence as  an  explanation. 

But,  even  were  it  possible  to  dismiss  these 
spontaneous,  premonitory  hallucinations  as  due  to 
coincidence,  mistake,  or  deceit,  there  would  yet 
remain  the  weighty  experimental  evidence  for 
thought-transference.  Nevertheless,  the  critical 
investigator  may  well  stop  short  of  complete 
.■issurance  when  he  considers  that  these  experi- 
ments are  only  sporadically  successful.  The  only 
[lersons  able  to  produce,  whenever  desired,  allegetl 
telepathic  feats  either  are  definitely  known  to  be 
deceivers  or  are  open  to  serious  suspicion.  No 
fact  may  be  incorporated  in  any  science  unless  tlie 
conditions  of  ils  appearance  are  known  sufficiently 
to  make  possible  either  its  reproduction  or  the 
circumstantial  prediction  of  its  reappearance. 
Conviction  of  the  reality  of  telepathy  will  not 
become  general  among  men  of  science  until  one 
or  the  other  of  these  conditions  is  realized. 

As  to  the  tentative  explanation  of  telepathy,  we 
may  say  here  merely  tliat  the  dominant  tendency 
is  to  seek  for  a  [iliysical  explanation  on  the  analogy 
of  the  wireless  transmission  of  electric  energy. 
Vibrations  of  some  sort,  produced  by  a  brain  in  a 
liarticular  physiological  state,  are  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  to  anollier  brain  in  a  condition  that 
makes  it  an  appropriate  receiver.  The  main  dilH- 
culty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  seems  to  be  the 
distance  (half  the  circumference  of  the  eartli) 
through  which  these  waves  would  at  times  reach 
the  receiving  brain.  ISut,  until  we  know  nmre 
about  this  supposititious  brain-encigy,  there  i» 
little  force  in  the  objection  that  its  energy  is 
ingulFicicnt. 

Clairvoyance,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  telscsthesia, 
is  commonly  produced  by  gazing  in  a  crystal  or  at 
other  polished  surfaces  (cf.  art.  CliV.STAI.-OAZlNC). 
The  percipient  sees,  often  with  great  clearness  of 
detail,  objects  and  happenings  at  practically  any 
distanix-.  This  very  old  belief  has  been  neither 
placed  on  a  secure  scicntilic  foundation  nor  ilis- 
credited   by    the   labours   of   the  S.l'.K.      If    the 


numerous  well-authenticated  reports  of  telajsthesia 
are  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value,  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is 
clearly  be5'ond  our  present  knowledge.  This  re- 
mark is  applicable  also  to  the  preposterous  accur- 
acj-  in  the  estimation  of  time-intervals  displayed 
by  some  persons,  either  in  the  normal  condition  or 
in  hypnosis  (see  the  experiments  of  J.  Milne 
Bramwell,  Hypnotism:  its  History,  Practice,  and 
Theory,  London,  1903,  pp.  119-139). 

The  wonderful  physical  phenomena  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  no  less  wonderful  clairvoyance, 
supernormal  time-estimation,  and  telepathy  might 
all  be  what  they  seem,  and  yet  the  problem  of 
survival  after  death  remain  untouched.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  phenomena — the  alleged  'spirit- 
messages' — which  are  not  so  easily  detached  from 
the  spiritistic  hypothesis.  The  most  famous  of 
the  living  spirit-mediums  is  doubtless  Mrs.  Piper 
of  Boston.  No  other  medium  has  been  so  long 
and  carefully  studied  by  so  many  able  investi- 
gators, and  none  has  contributed  so  much  that 
seems  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  to  explain. 
The  stage-setting  of  these  seances  is  somewhat 
complicated.  The  medium  passes  into  a  trance 
and  speaks  or  writes  automatically  messages  pur- 
porting to  come  from  some  spirit ;  but  this  com- 
municating spirit  is  introduced  and  superintended 
by  a  familiar  spirit  called  the  'control.'  Mrs. 
Piper's  reputation  for  honesty  has  never  been 
shaken. 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  critical  analysis  of 
Mrs.  Piper's  utterances,  but  pass  on  to  the  more 
decisive  experiments  in  cross-correspondence,  the 
latest  and  most  promising  of  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  survival  after  death.  The  theory  of 
cross-correspondence  is  that,  if  several  persons 
receive  messages  which  are  singly  unintelligible, 
but  have  meaning  when  combined,  we  ought,  it 
seems,  to  admit — on  the  supposition  that  fraud  is 
excluded — that  these  messages  have  been  suggested 
to  the  percipients  by  a  single  mind.  If,  moreover, 
the  thing  communicated  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  possibly  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
the  percipients ;  and  if  it  is  discovered  that  some 
dead  person  possessed  that  knowledge  when  on 
earth  ;  and,  finally,  if  that  person  is  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  communicator  in  one  or  several  of  the 
unintelligible  parts  of  the  message,  then  at  least  a 
strong  presunii)tion  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
that  spirit  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
established. 

The  experiments  in  cross-correspondence  {Proc. 
S.P.P.  XX.  tt'.  [1906  fl'.])  have  been  conducted  chiefly 
through  three  Englisli  ladies,  one  of  them  resid- 
ing in  India,  and  Mrs.  Piper.  Chance  coincidence 
is  absolutely  insuflicient  to  account  for  the  results 
secured,  and  collusion  is  rejected  by  all  those  who 
know  something  of  these  persons  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  tests.  There  is  apparently  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  reached  by  that  acute  critic 
and  tenacious  sce])tic,  Eianlc  Podmore  : 

'The  nuloiimtiaU  un(|ue8tiona!)l.v  show  that  they  posHfsa 
iiirorinalion  which  cntild  not  havu  reached  their  consciousnci^s 
l)y  nortimt  mcaii^' (The  yeu'fr  Spirituatwn,  p.  30*2). 

Whether  the  explanation  of  these  mysterious 
cross-correspondences  will  be  found  in  tclenatUy 
acting  lit  any  distance,  taken  together  with  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  rcappcarniue  in  certain 
mental  states  {e.ij.,  in  trance-consciousness)  of 
things  once  known  but  long  forgotten,  even  of 
things  of  which  we  never  had  more  thnn  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  and  sliouUl  at  no  liiiic  have 
been  able  to  reprodiiee  eorrcetly,  rcniiiiiis  for 
future  invcHtigatiims  to  disclose.  -'\s  long  as  we 
can  atlirni  with  PodiiiDie  that 'the  tiance  person- 
alities have  never  told  us  anything  which  was  not 
possibly,  scarcely   anything  wliicli  was  not  prob- 
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ably,  within  the  knowledge  of  some  living  person  ' 
(p.  312),  telepathy  will  appear  the  more  plausible 
and  the  less  revolutionary  hypothesis.  But  who 
will  venture  to  formulate  the  test  which  will  mark 
particular  messages  as  not  within  the  'possibly 
known '  to  some  one  living  anywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ? 

The  telepathic  hypothesis  of  spirit-messages 
receives  support  from  the  unexpected  ineaningless- 
ness  of  the  '  revelations '  made  by  the  alleged  spirits 
regarding  their  state  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  existence.  They  have  been  fairly  loquacious  ; 
yet  none  of  them,  not  even  those  from  whom 
much  could  have  been  expected,  have  revealed  any- 
thing at  all.  More  significant  still  than  the  insig- 
nificance of  their  remarks  concerning  the  other 
life  is  the  pertinacious  effort  of  these  alleged  spirits 
to  avoid  answering  the  many  and  pointed  questions 
addressed  to  them  on  that  subject.  From  Richard 
Hodgson,  the  late  secretary  of  the  S.P.K. ,  nothing 
enlightening  has  been  learned,  despite  his  haste  in 
giving  sign  of  his  existence.  For  several  years 
after  his  death  Mrs.  Piper  scarcely  held  a  sitting 
without  some  manifestation  of  what  professed  to 
be  Hodgson's  spirit.  Of  trifling  incidents  which 
may  be  useful  in  establishing  his  identity  he 
talked  abundantly  ;  but,  when  questioned  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  he  either 
drivelled  or  excused  himself  clumsily  and  departed. 
Frederic  Myers  and  William  James  have  been 
equally  disappointing. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  spirits  may  find  it 
difficult  to  work  with  the  muscular  mechanism  of 
the  medium  ;  a  disincarnate  soul  may  be  inetlicient 
in  the  matter  of  bodily  control ;  he  may  also  be 
for  a  time  not  fully  conscious  and  muddled.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  spirits  do  communicate  a 
great  many  things ;  it  takes  volumes  to  record 
their  utterances  !  The  difficulties  are  apparently 
of  such  peculiar  nature  that  nothing  concerning 
the  other  life,  and  only  things  that  have  taken 
place  on  this  earth,  transpire.  None  of  the  hypo- 
theses ofl'ered  accounts  for  this  puzzling  aspect  of 
the  communications— not  even  the  latest  sugges- 
tion which  would  shift  the  blame  from  the  spirit 
to  the  medium.  Here  we  are  asked  to  admit  that, 
because  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  spirit-existence, 
the  spirit's  mental  content  is  transmitted  whole 
to  the  medium — in  a  lump,  as  it  were — instead  of 
coming  out  in  the  organized  and  selected  form 
which  is  ensured  by  norma!  speech.  Were  it  so, 
it  would  be  small  wonder  that  the  medium  should 
grow  confused,  contradict  himself,  and  speak 
irrelevantly.  But  why,  when  he  knows  that  the 
sitter  seeks  information  on  things  above,  does  the 
medium  not  succeed  once  in  a  while  in  clioosing 
in  the  total  consciousne.ss  of  the  spirit  something 
which  would  gratify  the  sitter's  curiosity  ?  Why 
are  the  things  picked  out  always  trifling,  meaning- 
less, or  ridiculous  ?  To  this  pertinent  question  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given.  The 
limitation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  alleged  spirits 
to  earthly  facts  points  to  an  earthly  origin  of  the 
medium's  information. 

One  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  quote  William 
James  as  a  fair  representative  of  those  among  the 
well-informed  who  regard  the  mystery  of  death  as 
unsolved.     Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  : 

'  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Psychical  Research,  and  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
numerous  Researchers  .  .  .  yet  I  am  theoretically  no  further 
than  I  was  at  the  beginning  '  (American  Magazine,  Ixviii.  (1909) 
680). 

As  to  those  who  regard  the  results  of  the  S.P.R. 
as  proving  survival,  they  must  admit  that  no 
amount  of  optimism  and  ingenuity  in  explanation 
can  hide  the  repulsiveness  of  such  glimpses  of  the 
future  life  as  they  think  they  have  caught  and  its 
lack  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Christian  con- 


ception. In  any  case,  then,  the  belief  in  the 
Christian  hereafter,  elaborated  by  humanity  under 
the  pressure  of  exalted  desires,  remains  entirely 
unsubstantiated. 

If,  after  thirty-four  years  of  activity,  many  of 
the  mysteries  which  the  S.P.B.  set  out  to  explore 
are  still  unfathomed,  much  has,  nevertheless,  been 
explained.  Thus  the  mischief  which  mystery 
works  upon  credulous  humanity  has  been  decreased 
by  the  extension  of  the  field  of  scientific  control. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  various 
forms  of  automatism.  But  the  greatest  accom- 
plishment to  record  is  the  approximate  demonstra- 
tion that,  under  circumstances  still  mostly  un- 
kno%vn,  men  may  gain  knowledge  by  other  than 
the  usual  means,  perhaps  by  direct  communication 
between  brains  (telepathy)  at  practically  any 
earthly  distance  from  each  other.  This  dark 
opening  is  indeed  portentous.  It  may  at  any  time 
lead  to  discoveries  which  will  dwarf  into  insignifi- 
cance any  of  the  previous  achievements  of  science. 

Literature. — Among  the  important  literature  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
London  and  Glasgow,  1883  ff. ;  Proceedings  of  the  Amet^can 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  New  York,  1907  ff.  ;  E.  Gurney, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  F.  Podmore,  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
2  vols.,  London,  1886 ;  F.  Podmore,  Apparitions  and  Thought 
Transference,  do.  1894,  Modem  Spiritualism:  a  History  and  a 
Criticism,  2  vols.,  do.  1902,  The  Newer  Spiritualism,  do.  1911 ; 
T.  Flournoy,  Des  Indes  d  la  planite  Stars^,  Geneva,  1910  (a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  case  of  somnambulism  and  glosso- 
lalia)  ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality,  2  vols.,  London, 
1903  ;  Oliver  Lodge,  The  Survival  of  Man^,  do.  1909. 

James  H.  Leuba. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I.  Definition  and  scope. 
— I.  Psychology  the  study  of  the  world  of  experi- 
ence.— A  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  this 
subject  shows  that  it  deals  chiefly  with  the  direct 
impressions  of  sense,  such  as  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  and  smells ;  with  their  complex  integra- 
tions, such  as  visual  forms  in  one,  two,  or  three 
dimensions,  groups  of  consonant  and  dissonant 
tones,  tonal  intervals,  melody,  and  the  localization 
of  these  sensory  experiences ;  with  our  apprehen- 
sion and  appreciation  of  space  ;  with  our  perception 
of  objects  and  our  general  notions  regarding  them  ; 
with  memory,  imagination,  thinking;  with  feeling, 
emotion,  and  sentiment ;  with  voluntary  activity 
of  all  kinds,  whether  ideational  or  practical  ;  and 
with  a  number  of  general  questions  arising  out  of 
these  topics.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  parts  and 
processes  of  the  material  world,  but  with  all  our 
awareness  of,  and  our  activity  and  interest  in,  the 
world.  Or,  if  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
material  objective  world  from  our  activity  with  it 
is  pointed  out,  we  may  say  that  psychology  deals 
with  all  of  the  world  that  is  immediately  or  d  irectly 
before  us ;  or  with  the  world  in  so  far  as  it  is 
momentarily  dependent  upon  our  own  activity  ;  if 
we  shut  our  eyes,  all  colours  and  their  forms  and 
localizations  vanish  from  us  as  actualities ;  if  we 
cease  to  remember,  the  things  of  the  past  are  no 
longer  with  us  ;  when  love  takes  the  place  of  hate, 
the  incompatibility  of  another  person  with  us 
vanishes  like  a  frown  and  there  is  only  agreement 
and  harmony.  But  we  do  not  therefore  suppose 
that  the  things  that  appeared  colouied,  or  the  past, 
or  our  neighbour,  have  momentarily  vanished  or 
have  been  replaced  by  others. 

This  obvious  distinction  between  the  world  in  so 
far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  itself  and  upon  us  is 
commonly  expressed  by  saying  that,  whereas  the 
natural  sciences  study  the  world  of  nature,  psy- 
chology studies  the  world  of  experience.  The 
objects  which  psychology  studies  are  kno\vn  as 
experiences.  There  are  many  other  special  sciences 
that  deal  with  experiences  ;  but  psychology  is  the 
fundamental  one.  It  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  physics  does  in  the  world  of 
nature.     It  is  the  basal  mental  science. 
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In  such  a  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
psychology  as  this  three  terms  inevitably  emerge 
into  prominence:  'nature,'  'experience,'  and 
'  self.'  The  world  appears  to  us  in  experience. 
Experience  is  that  aspect  of  the  world  that  is 
(momentarily)  dependent  upon  our  activity.  The 
world  is  that  mass  of  implications  of  experiences 
that  is  not  momentarily  dependent  upon  our 
activity.  We  are  that  which,  over  against  the 
fleeting  medium  of  experience,  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  permanence  of  the  world. 

Now,  if  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the 
primary  object  of  psj-chology  is  the  study  of 
experience,  the  further  question  must  arise  as  to 
what  concern  psychology  has  with  the  relation  of 
experience  to  the  world  and  to  the  self. 

2.  Relation  of  experience  to  the  world. — (a) 
Psychology  and  epistemology. — In  its  broadest  form 
the  relation  to  the  world  is  the  problem  of  episte- 
mology— not,  How  in  actual  fact  do  we  become 
aware  of  the  world  ?  (that  is  a  purely  psychologi- 
cal problem),  but,  By  what  right  do  we  assert  the 
existence  of  a  world  independent,  to  whatever 
extent,  of  experience  (and  of  the  self)?  It  might 
well  be  asserted  that  the  only  possible  answer  to 
the  question  of  right  is  the  correct  answer  to  the 
question  of  fact.  But  an  artificial  distinction  is 
often  made  to  the  effect  that  psychology  can  have 
no  legitimate  concern  with  truth  or  error.  It  is 
the  business  of  logic  to  establish  correct  con- 
clusions, and  perhaps  to  classify  fallacies  ;  psy- 
chology wUl  record  and  describe  with  impartiality 
tlie  correct  conclusion  drawn  by  one  man  and 
the  wrong  conclusion  drawn  by  another.  Because 
the  problem  of  psychology  includes  both  the 
'correct'  and  the  'false'  process,  it  will  make 
generalizations  valid  for  both,  and  therefore  invalid 
for  what  is  logically  true  or  rational.  And  in  any 
case  it  requires  a  separate,  not  descriptive  but 
normative,  discipline  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  That  seems  to  be  the  line  of 
argument  taken  by  those  who  hold  this  view.  They 
often  give  further  support  to  their  view  by  refer- 
ence to  the  unconcern  of  natural  science, for  truth, 
beauty,  good,  or  weal.  Two  stars  disrupt  eacli 
other — it  is  a  case  of  impact  or  tidal  motion.  The 
beauty  of  a  ro.se  is  a  problem  in  tlie  minute 
chemistry  of  coloured  compounds.  The  woe  of 
mortal  disease  may  be  the  struggle  of  two  forms 
of  life-force  equally  valid  as  liicOogical  energies. 

That  is  all  quite  true,  of  course.  lint,  tliougb 
the  sciences  of  medicine  study  liealth  ami  disease 
impartially — if  not  indeed  disease  rather  than 
health— and  make  generalizations  valid  for  both, 
do  they  not  also  strive  to  win  a  special  body  of 
generalizations  valid  for  health  alone?  Similarly, 
thougli  the  psychology  of  cognition  will  speak  of 
tlie  forms  common  to  botli  trutli  and  error,  will 
they  not  also  separate  the  variations  i)ec;uliar  to 
truth  from  those  peculiar  to  (Mror?  If  there  is 
none  such,  how  then  does  the  other  discipline 
proceed  to  distinguisli  between  truth  and  error  ? 
If  a  general,  reflective  method,  not  regulated  by 
the  general  methods  of  scientifK^  procedure,  can 
gain  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  truth,  will  not  a 
Bpci'ial,  introspective,  experimental  meMuMl  that 
looks  microscopically  through  the  experience  of 
ninglo  thinkers,  fultil  the  rci|iiirc(l  task  better  in 
the  end  ?  If  a  man  by  iti(r(is|icclion  cannotdisccrn 
the  forms  of  truth,  bow  will  they  ever  be  dis- 
cerncd  ?  And,  if  the  method  is  introspective,  will 
it  not  1)0  iinjiroved  as  much  by  the  exact  methods 
of  psychology  as  other  special  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy have  been?  The  discipline  that  distinguishes 
between  the  true  ami  the  false  iloes  not  mnkr,  or 
create  the  truth  any  more  than  it  makes  the  falsc'- 
hood  or  than  a  chemist  makes  or  creat^^s  new 
organic  compoundK.     And  yet  this,  of  course,  does 


no  prejudice  to  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
many  aspects  of  knowledge  that  are  much  broader 
in  their  scope  and  relations  than  are  the  minute 
aspects  of  knowledge,  such  as  come  within  the  range 
of  a  few  seconds'  duration.  These  broad  aspects 
niaj'  be  studied  by  special  broad  methods,  just  as 
certain  broad  aspects  of  health  are  studied  by 
certain  broad  (statistical)  methods  which  ignore 
the  single  individual.  But  the  broad  aspects  rest 
in  the  end  scientifically  upon  the  narrow  ones  in 
all  regions. 

Psychology,  therefore,  has  full  right  to  all  that 
it  can  accomplish  regarding  the  relation  of  experi- 
ence to  the  world,  and  no  discipline  that  concerns 
itself  with  that  relation  can  atl'ord  to  ignore  the 
relevant  work  of  psychology. 

(b)  Psychology  and  physiology. — In  so  far  as 
psychology  is  concerned  with  the  proximate  rela- 
tion of  experience  to  the  world — the  relation  to  the 
body  and  specially  to  the  nervous  .system  of  the 
individual — its  science  merges  into  that  of  psycho- 
physics.  The  science  which  holds  the  other  end  of 
the  relation  is  physiology.  Much  obscurity  prevails 
regarding  the  relation  of  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogj-,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  review  it  here  in 
spite  of  its  essential  simplicity. 

Psychology  is  the  scientific  studj'  of  experience, 
physiology  that  of  the  functions  or  activities  of 
the  body.  Whatever  asserts  the  existence,  the 
time,  the  manner,  the  properties,  or  anything 
whatever,  directly  about  an  experience  is  an  item 
of  psychological  science.  Whatever  asserts  any- 
thing about  the  body  or  a  part  of  it  other  than  its 
topography  and  morphology  is  an  item  of  physio- 
logical science.  Consequently,  the  work  of  psy- 
chology consists  in  the  increase  of  psychological 
science,  in  the  increase  of  statements  about  experi- 
ences. An  assertion  regarding  a  touch-organ,  an 
ej'e,  an  ear,  or  a  nerve  is  an  item  of  physiology,  no 
matter  how  it  was  gathered,  whether  by  the 
microscopical  examination  of  the  organ,  or  by  in- 
ference from  the  observation  of  sensations  of  vision 
or  of  sound,  or  of  loss  of  memory,  or  what  not. 

This  obvious  distinction  is  not  in  itself  import- 
ant in  an  exposition  of  psychology.  Most  people 
would  agree  to  it  at  once.  But  they  generally 
omit  to  draw  the  equally  obvious  deductions  from 
it,  and  so  to  dispel  their  favourite  prejudices.  It 
is,  e.g.,  a  common  prejudice  of  scientists  especially 
interested  in  physiology  that  psychology  claims  to 
be  able  to  do  what  they  already  know  tliey  cannot 
yet  do.  It  tries  to  show  how  consciousness  arises, 
liow  the  brain  senses,  feels,  thinks,  and  acts  ;  but 
with  flimsy,  superficial  methods,  such  as  the  asking 
of  questions,  the  recording  of  reaction  times ; 
ignoring  all  the  while,  e.g.,  such  a  flagrant  fact  as 
that  the  occurrence  of  intelligence  is  dependent 
upon  the  pro))er  functioning  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  so  on.  It  is  in  face  of  such  a  mistake  that  it 
is  so  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  fact  regarding 
the  thyroid  gland  belongs  to  |isych<>-pliysics,  and 
that  it  does  not  add  anything  to  our  knowledge 
of  experience  as  such.  Many  physiologists  have 
definitely  excluded  any  consideration  of  experi- 
ences from  the  scope  of  reference  of  their  science. 
That  is  all  the  more  lensoii  why  they  should  admit 
the  scientific  study  of  the  field  of  experience  as 
llii^  tasli  of  others. 

Another  n|iplication:  experimental  psychologists 
are  rightly  highly  impressed  by  the  imnorl- 
ance  of  physiology.  The  first  foundations  ol  the 
)ihysiiil(igy  of  the  senses  are  easier  of  access  than 
arc  the  fniindations  of  a  psychology  of  the  senses. 
'I'his  ilillerenccof  bulk  anil  systematic  coherence  in 
tli(^  two  sphi-res  of  knowledge  relating  ti>  sensory 
life  creates  a  prejudice  in  their  mimls,  so  that, 
when  they  proceed  to  study  sensory  experiences, 
they  apply  their  own  psychological  methods  to  the 
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gathering  of  facts  of  oOseivation,  but,  when  they 
come  to  the  problem  of  explanation,  they  are  often 
completely  diverted  to  the  terms  of  physiological 
explanation,  ignoring,  it  may  be,  altogether  their 
duty  of  giving  a  psychological  systematization  of 
the  facts  gathered — in  other  words,  a  psyeliological 
explanation.  This  prejudice  commonly  governs 
professed  psychologists  even  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  higher  experiences,  such  as 
memory,  feeling,  emotion,  etc.  In  the  field  of 
sensory  experience  it  is  almost  universal. 

The  physiologist  is  correct  in|  holding  that,  if 
he,  specially  active  in  the  direct  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
indirect  sources  of  physiological  knowledge,  cannot 
advance  a  true  theory  of  neural  action  in  some 
special  department,  such  a  theory  will  hardly  be 
deduced  solely  or  cliiefly  from  indirect  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  psychologist,  who  is 
.specially  active  in  the  direct  study  of  experiences, 
is  more  likely  to  be  able  to  systematize  these 
completely  in  his  special  department,  and  so  to 
explain  them  psychologically,  than  he  is  to  be  able 
to  deduce  from  them,  in  their  unsystematized  and 
therefore  unregulated  and  perhaps  incomplete 
form,  a  scheme  for  the  completion  of  tlie  knowledge 
and  for  the  systematization  of  a  neural  field  that 
has  not  been  specially  the  object  of  his  direct  study. 
All  this  is,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to  the  fact 
that  one  man  may  be  equally  fitted  for,  and  may 
do  equally  complete,  work  in  some  field  of  botli 
psychology  and  physiology.  If  so,  he  is  merely 
formally  two  scientists  in  one,  and  must  in  both 
capacities  work  as  perfectly,  without  prejudice,  in 
the  interests  of  each  science  as  he  would  if  he  were 
a  specialist  in  one  only. 

Psychology,  then,  is  primarily  a  pure  psychology, 
the  scientific  study  of  experiences  in  terms  of 
experiences,  involving  their  complete  description, 
analysis,  classification,  and  systematization.  In 
the  connecting  science  of  psycho-physics  it  has 
equal  rights  with  physiology.  In  the  connecting 
science  of  epistemology  it  has  equal  rights  with 
any  philosophical  discipline  which  may  concern 
itself  with  that  science— and  so  on  for  all  other 
sciences  through  which  psychology  may  be  related 
to  other  sciences. 

3.  Experience  in  relation  to  the  self.— Having 
dealt  thus  with  experience  in  itself  and  in  relation 
to  the  world,  we  have  now  only  to  deal  with  experi- 
ence in  relation  to  the  self.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  world  and  the  self,  that, 
whereas  there  are  highly  developed  sciences  other 
than  psychology  that  deal  with  the  world,  there  is 
no  other  distinct  science  than  psychology  tliat  deals 
with  the  self.  In  fact,  psychology  is  by  name  the 
science  of  the  soul,  or  self,  that  which  is  of  tlie 
nature  of  experience  perhaps,  but  certainly  tran- 
scends the  single,  momentary,  fleeting  experience. 
We  might,  then,  expect  psychology  to  include  a 
special  field  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  self.  A 
survey  of  psyeliological  literature,  however,  will 
hardly  reveal  this  field.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
who  flatly  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  strictly 
as  a  self,  distinguishable  from  the  suni  total,  or 
field,  or  stream,  of  experiences.  And,  where  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  existence,  there  is  frequent 
difference  of  view  as  to  the  nature,  of  the  self. 

About  the  popular  view  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
self  is  something  more  than  the  exjierience  of  any 
moment.  Though  in  sleep  its  activity  is  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  yet  it  persists  in  consciousness  of 
itself  through  years,  and  it  is  the  leader  of  all  the 
mind's  activity.  It  thinks,  observes,  feels,  and 
senses.  And  yet  common  sense  in  this  region  often 
gets  into  difficulties  ;  it  has  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  false,  better  and  worse,  selves.  Its 
doubts  about  the  independent  nature  of  the  self 


reveal  themselves  in  frequent  scepticism  as  to  the 
survival  of  the  self  beyond  the  life  of  the  organism. 
The  popular  self,  then,  is  quite  problematical. 
After  Hume's  leading  it  is  commonly  agreed  that 
no  unitary  self  is  distinguishable  among  the  objects 
of  introspection.  What  we  mean  by  the  self  may 
therefore  be  the  unity  of  experience  in  detail,  or 
the  continuous  unity  of  it  throughout  life,  or  a 
certain  logical  or  real  implication  of  experience. 

(a)  Self  as  the  fount  of  unity.— -It  is  a  common 
argument  against  the  view  that  the  self  is  to  be 
identified  either  with  the  sum  total  of  experience  or 
with  the  stream  of  experience  that  by  no  conceivable 
means  could  a  mere  series  of  experiences  turn  into 
a  consciousness  of  that  series  as  a  unity.  Hence 
the  sum  total  of  experience  simply  could  not  exist 
as  a  sum  total,  unless  we  suppose  that  some 
miracle  of  unification  is  perpetually  happening. 
The  stream  of  experiences  can  be  unified  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  stream-for-a-self.  It  is  only  through 
the  presentation  to  one  self,  through  the  common  re- 
lation to  one  self,  that  the  mass  becomes  individual. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  rationalize  the  process 
of  unification  or  synthesis  that  we  find  broadcast 
throughout  our  experience  ;  nor  can  we  rationalize 
the  synthesis  of  atoms  to  a  molecule,  of  molecules 
to  a  cell,  or  of  cells  to  an  organism.  But,  admit- 
ting that,  we  have  the  strength  to  perceive  that  a 
reference  to  one  subject  is  impotent  and  irrelevant. 
It  is  irrelevant  because  it  blandly  begs  the  ques- 
tion. How  do  experiences  ever  arrive  before  one 
subject's  gaze?  And  what  is  this  gaze?  It  is 
impotent,  because  no  amount  of  reference  to  one 
subject  will  explain  the  great  variety  of  forms  in 
which  experiences  integrate  to  unities,  or  the  laws 
of  their  integration.  If  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  an  experience  by  itself  having  an  object,  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  conceive  the  rationality  of  a 
subject  thinking  objects  through  experiences.  In 
short,  the  hypothesis  of  the  self  as  a  unifying 
form,  though  it  undoubtedly  gives  a  sense  of  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  many  minds,  is  never- 
theless useless.  It  is  of  no  service  whatever  in  a 
scientific  sense,  and  that  must  be  the  final  test  in 
a  science  of  psychology.  Its  acceptance  cannot  be 
advocated  on  this  ground. 

The  doctrine  is  really  an  inheritance  from  Kant. 
The  leading  idea  of  his  philosophic  reconstruction 
of  experience  was  the  postulation,  not  of  one  single- 
all-important  synthesis  (Hume),  but  of  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  them,  forming  an  easily  exhaustible 
system.  But  Kant  failed  to  draw  the  proper  infer- 
ences from  this  idea  and  from  what  success  he 
achieved  in  applying  it  in  detail.  He  failed  especi- 
ally to  see  that  the  data  of  experience  and  the 
forms  that  emerge  from  them  must  synthesize 
themselves yVom  below  %ipivards  according  to  com- 
mon laws.  In  the  search  for  a  source  of  synthesis 
he  then  looked  upwards  in  experience  instead  of 
downwards,  and  found  the  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  the  consciousness  of  'I  think.'  The 
efficacy  of  that  notion,  however,  is  nothing  but 
the  notion  of  synthesis  itself  ;  and  so  nothing  was 
gained  by  his  whole  procedure.  At  the  same  time, 
almost  everything  was  lost.  For  the  confusion 
into  which  Kant  worked  himself  in  his  various 
deductions  left  the  almost  indelible  impression 
that  all  such  deductions  are  hopeless  undertakings. 
So  the  very  valuable  idea  with  which  Kant  started 
was  emasculated  beyond  further  usefulness.  In 
his  successors,  and  especially  in  Hegel,  it  was 
degraded  to  a  scheme  of  purely  fanciful  and 
imaginary  forms,  whose  only  claim  to  actuality 
was  the  vague  atmosphere  of  logical  connexion 
that  pervaded  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  uni- 
versal function  ascribed  by  Kant  to  the  synthetic 
unity  of  apperception  was  exaggerated  until  the 
real  world  seemed  to  fade  utterly  away  and  only 
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the  self  remained  in  its  universe  of  experience. 
Had  Kant  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
scheme  of  synthesis  in  experience  from  below  up- 
Avards,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  never  have 
developed  bis  phenomenalism,  nor  would  the  ideal- 
istic extravaganzas  of  his  successors  ever  have  been 
propounded. 

(o)  The  metaphysical  Ego. — So  much,  then,  for 
the  self  as  the  fount  of  unity  in  experience  in  its 
details.  There  is,  of  course,  just  as  little  reason 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  a  self  in  order  to 
give  unity  to  the  data  of  experience  of  a  life- 
time. If  experience  cannot  raise  its  own  unity 
upon  its  own  foundations  and  upon  the  hierarchy 
of  special  integrations  just  discussed,  no  notion  of 
self  will  ever  inspire  the  data  of  experience,  which 
are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  number,  into  one 
coherent  whole.  All  this  mysticism  of  the  self  is 
nothing  but  a  failure  to  grasp  the  problem  of  the 
system  of  experience  positivistically  and  scientili- 
cally.  As  it  stands,  and  is  expounded  still,  it  is  a 
distinct  barrier  to  proper  progress  in  psychology. 
For  it  cannot  yield  any  fruit  of  detail  problems, 
and  so  it  clogs  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  it. 

As  to  the  implications  of  experience,  they  are 
rather  the  result  of  psychological  study  than  a 
part  of  its  subject-matter.  If  the  psj'chologist  is 
concerned  to  draw  all  legitimate  inferences  from 
his  data,  implications  regarding  the  self,  whether 
tliey  be  logical  or  real,  will  follow  of  themselves. 
There  is  no  fear  of  anything  being  ignored  here. 
The  intensity  of  the  individual's  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  his  desire  to  survive  indetinitely  will 
coerce  him  into  probing  for  all  possible  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  self.  Every 
possible  reason,  however  improbable,  will  be  hope- 
fully contemplated  and  appraised. 

It  is,  finally,  sometimes  said  that  psychology 
does  not  fulfil  its  duty,  which  is  to  study  the  self 
and  its  states,  not  to  study  the  objective  contents 
of  experience,  such  as  colours,  sounds,  concepts, 
thoughts,  and  memories.  Quite  possible  ;  but  the 
other  things  are  more  clearly  there,  and  call  for 
study.  They  are  what  most  p.sychologists  now 
.study  chielly.  If  any  one  can  develoji  a  method 
of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  self,  in  some 
sense  clearly  distinmiishable  from  experience  and 
its  syntheses,  of  studying  its  states,  and  of  making 
our  knowledge  of  it  progressively  larger,  his 
success  will  surely  be  highly  acclaimed.  Thus  far, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  no  one  has 
done  so.  The  field  of  psychology,  therefore,  is 
properly  described  exclusively  as  a  study  of  CNjieri- 
ences  in  the  systems  in  which  we  find  them  and  of 
the  relations  of  these  experiences  and  their  .sy.stums 
to  the  fields  which  in  the  universe  surround  ex|iori- 
ence  or  rest  in  part  upon  it.  The.se  are,  apart 
from  the  biological  (process)  sciences  already  re- 
ferred to,  tlie  (i>roduct)  .sciences  of  history,  linguis- 
tics, ;c3thetics,  and  the  like,  and  the  social  .sciences 
of  political  philosopliy,  and  economy,  social  econo- 
mics, etc.  (of.  art.  Consciousnes.s  for  fuller  dis- 
cussion from  opposed  point  of  view). 

II.  Tub  sENsonr  ■  cognitive  system.  — i. 
Theories  as  to  the  constituents  of  experience.— 
Tlie  task  uf  psycliologj',  as  Ward  lias  said,'  is  to 
ascertain  tlio  ultimate  constituents  of  all  experi- 
ences and  to  determine  the  laws  of  their  intcr- 
aotion.  The  matter  is  still  under  dispute,  but  it 
is  possilili-  til  maintain  with  perha|)8  increasing 
show  of  probability  that  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  all  experiences  are  sensations.  Where  this 
theory  (/oes  upon  the  assuiiiiitioii  that  all  experi- 
ences that  do  not  directly  reveal  thcmsolves  as 
HenHationn  are  in  some  subtle  way  aggregates  of 
more  or  less  obscure  and  attenuated  sensations,  we 
have  the  ancient  doctrine  of  senHationallHin.  That 
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doctrine  is  now  commonly  held  either  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  facts  or  to  involve  too 
great  assumptions  regarding  the  variability  of 
appearance  of  sensations  in  aggregations.  Obvi- 
ously, too,  the  proof  of  the  presence  in  all  experi- 
ences of  a  complement  of  sensations,  approximately 
co-extensive  with  the  experiences  discerned  in 
aggregate — which  is  the  chief  line  of  proof  followed 
by  sensationalists— does  not  exclude  the  alternative 
theory  that  all  experiences  are  either  single  or 
multiple  sensations,  or  special  integrative  complexes 
of  sensations.  Here  the  only  interest  in  the  sensa- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  lowest  rung  on  an  indefinite 
ladder  of  integrative  processes,  one  that  cannot  be 
further  resolved  by  us. 

Another  line  of  theorists  hold  that  there  are 
other  ultimate,  irreducible  constituents  of  experi- 
ence than  sensations — feelings,  thoughts,  etc.  But 
this  type  of  theory  need  not  be  taken  to  have 
proved  anything  more  than  that  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  the  rest  are  special  points,  units,  or  parts  of 
a  certain  range  of  experience,  just  as  cells  are 
special  and,  in  many  senses,  unique  parts  of  the 
body,  and  are  held  by  many  to  be  irreducible 
wholly  to  the  next  lower  units  of  matter — molecules 
and  their  laws.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  heavy 
on  any  school  that  draws  such  limits.  For  it  has 
for  its  task  a  negative  proof.  The  best  policy  for 
united  work  is  obviously  the  plea  that,  while  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  may  be  reducible  to  lower 
grade  units,  this  reduction  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  Thus  all  theorists  may 
work  forward  together,  each  supplementing  the 
other's  outlook,  observation,  and  interpretation. 
Whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  the  theoretical 
work  of  psychology  may  well  be  set  up  as  if  it 
would  ultimately  converge  on  the  sensationalistic 
ideal,  when  that  is  re-animated  by  the  substitution 
of  integration  for  aggregation. 

Certain  other  theories  refuse  to  consider  any 
such  analytic,  dissecting,  and  devitalizing  outlook 
as  these.  They  stand  fast  by  the  indivisibility 
and  qualitative  unity  of  experience,  its  ever  chang- 
ing and  developing  wholeness  and  completeness, 
which  are  only  brought  to  the  inert  forms  of  the 
above  theories  by  the  destructive  work  of  the 
abstracting  intellect.  In  its  older  form  this  group 
of  theories  made  great  use  of  the  earlier  notions  of 
the  biologists.  The  organic  unity  of  experience 
was  constantly  emphasized.  Experience  is  an 
organism  in  which  every  part  detectable  by  abstrac- 
tion stands  in  living,  moving  interaction  with 
every  other,  and  is  inseparable  from  it  without 
the  uestruction  of  t  he  (spirit  of  the)  whole.  Doubt- 
less ;  but  moilern  biologists  are  not  deterred  by 
this  thought  from  a  progressive  analysis  and 
synthetic  recon.stniction  of  the  wonderful  life  of 
the  organism.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  held  up  in  their  progress  by  the  contemplative 
admiration  of  completeness  and  unity.  A  recent 
form  of  this  type  of  theory  clothes  itself  anew  in 
biological  terminology,  taking  as  its  prototyiie  of 
action  the  mystic  unity  and  the  insight-without- 
intellect  of  tlio  instincts— a  very  fine  doctrine  for 
tlio.se  who  love  to  linger  on  the  hilltops  of  philo- 
sophy, chanting  the  wonders  of  the  stars,  the 
clouds,  the  trees,  and  the  clover,  and  yearning  to 
embrace  the  universe  in  a  L'leat  wave  of  life,  and 
very  refreshing  to  the  tirod  mind,  but  hardly  the 
way  of  progress.  The  worlil,  no  doubt,  is  full  of 
wondrous  forces  ;  but  we  hajipen  to  be  soldiers  of 
the  intellect  and  must  do  what  wo  best  can. 

A  thiiil  group  of  theories,  which  also  lie  some- 
what aside  from  the  main  drift  of  p.sychological 
work,  loiiks  ujion  experience  as  nut  ours,  not  sub- 
jective or  mental,  coming  between  our  self  and  a 
real  world  ;  but  as  really  of  the  world,  objeetive, 
physical,  the  same  in  stull  as  the  things  that  wu 
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call  material.  In  a  certain  sense  the  ditl'erence  is 
only  a  matter  of  words,  and,  provided  such  a  theory 
has  the  interest  to  study  experiences  or  objects  in 
detail,  the  same  results  will  emerge  as  are  found 
by  the  more  '  orthodox  '  psychologist,  so  to  speak. 
But  in  its  older  form  of  objective  idealism  this  line 
of  doctrine  acted  almost  as  an  excuse  for  not  in- 
vestigating the  minute,  systematic  build  of  objects 
(experiences).  If  the  alleged  experiences  were 
really  objects,  the  study  of  them  might  well  be 
left  to  the  scientists.  And,  if  there  were  a  science 
that  might  be  called  experimental  psychology, 
then  that  title  was  in  a  sense  a  misnomer  ;  the 
science  was  really  a  branch  of  physiology,  obviously 
not  part  of  the  work  of  a  philosopher.  In  a  recent 
form  the  theory  shows  a  special  interest  in  the 
minute  build  of  objects  or  of  the  first  physical 
data.  For  knowledge  is  required  to  show  how 
these  data  are  so  directly  related  to,  or  continuous 
with,  the  material  things  of  science  as  they  seem 
to  our  common  sense  to  be.  This  group  of  theorists 
is  obviously  forced  into  the  attempt  to  make  a 
special  plea  for,  and  a  special  study  of,  the  self. 
For  one  can  hardly  solemnly  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  objective,  the  physical,  and  its  complexities — 
no  self  and  no  personal  activity.  These  views  evi- 
dently carry  us  back  to  the  problem  of  the  self 
already  discussed.  They  do  not  yet  affect  the 
detail  work  of  psychology  (or  of  this  new  physics 
that  the  physicists  do  not  promote).  If  the  field 
of  work  and  the  drift  of  fact  and  theory  are  clear, 
psychology  may  leave  the  classificatory  names  to 
the  Avider  comprehension  of  philosophy.  When 
we  have  all  the  knowledge  of  fact  required  for 
exhaustive  systematization  and  understanding,  we 
shall  hardly  object  seriously  to  any  useful  drawing 
of  boundaries  and  naming  of  provinces. 

2.  Sensations  and  their  attributes. — The  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  all  experiences,  then,  are  prob- 
ably sensations.  Sensations  are  indicated  in  the 
universe  of  things  as  being  the  simplest  experiences 
that  are  directiy  dependent  upon  the  stimulation 
of  a  sense-organ  or  of  a  sensory  nerve.  They  are 
familiar  in  the  five  senses  of  man  ;  but  the  work  of 
later  years  has  increased  that  number  considerably. 
The  senses  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

{a)  Simplest  senses  of  the  skin. — The  first  con- 
tains the  simplest  and  perhaps  more  primitive 
senses  of  the  skin  and,  in  an  irregular  way,  of  the 
viscera.  They  are  four :  pain,  touch,  cold,  and 
warmth.  Itch  and  tickling  are  related  to  pain 
and  touch  respectively.  The  problem  of  the 
psychological  description  of  the  simplest  experi- 
ences of  these  senses  is  a  useful  preliminary  and 
guide  to  the  psychological  definition  of  sensation 
in  general.  It  is  the  important  problem  of  the 
attributes  of  sensation. 

There  are  at  least  six  attributes.  (1)  Quality  is 
the  name  for  the  radical  ditt'erence  between  the 
sensations  of  different  senses — e.g.,  colour,  sound, 
touch.  And  touch,  pain,  warmth,  and  cold  are  all 
qualitatively  different.  (2)  The  variant  known  as 
intensity  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  indication. 
These  two  attributes  have  been  universally 
admitted  and  are  readily  acceptable  by  all  as 
direct  properties  of,  or  variants  in,  these  simplest 
experiences. 

The  next  most  frequently  admitted  attribute  is 
(3)  extensity.  A  colour  mass  is  extensive  ;  so  is 
the  warmth  felt  in  a  bath  or  the  pain  of  colic,  as 
compared  with  the  coldness  of  a  drop  of  rain  or 
the  pain  of  a  pin-prick.  Some  folk  feel  a  repug- 
nance of  a  kind  to  the  assertion  that  our  experi- 
ences are  extended  or  spread  out.  But  that  is 
merely  traditional  prejudice.  Thought  may  not 
be  extensive,  but  sensations  certainly  are  ;  only  it 
is  not  the  spatial  kind  of  extensity  that  is  meant. 


but  another  '  kind '  or  sub-class  of  extensity.  The 
attribute  of  extensity  has  not  always  been  ad- 
mitted. Some  have  tried  to  derive  it  from  groups 
of  qualitative  and  intensive  differences  ;  but  the 
attempt  was  never  convincing  ;  hence  the  gradual 
recognition  of  the  primacy  of  extensity. 

Now,  those  who  thus  admitted  extensity  usually 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  develop  a  further  attribute 
of  localization  out  of  those  three.  The  cover  for  the 
act  of  conversion  involved  in  this  attempt  has  been 
since  Lotze'a  time  the  term  '  local  sign,'  the  idea 
being  that  the  skin  is  of  such  different  texture,  etc. , 
at  different  parts  that  a  touch  at  one  part  would  be 
distinguishable  from  another  at  another  part  of 
the  total  extent  by  its  qualitative  and  intensive 
differences.  But  the  same  futility  attaches  to  this 
attempt  at  derivation  as  to  the  previous  one.  The 
intellect  can  by  no  device  convert  into  local  signs 
what  are  after  all  only  groups  of  items  devoid  of 
any  sort  of  arrangement.  These  must  remain 
what  they  are,  unless  the  intellect  can  correlate 
them  with  a  spatial  order  otherwise  provided. 
And  then  the  spatial  order  so  obtained  would  not 
become  inherent  in  the  sensory  complex,  as  would 
be  required.  No,  mere  extensity  is  insufficient. 
For  it  implies  no  definite  construction,  form,  shape, 
or  extent,  but  only  extensity  as  a  variable  magni- 
tude. If  this  magnitude  is  at  the  same  time  to 
have  form  or  shape,  it  must  be  supposed  to  include 
orders  implicitly  or  explicitly.  And  the  magnitude 
cannot  be  definite  without  the  help  of  explicit 
orders.  This  is,  then,  the  fourth  attribute — (4) 
order.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  spatial 
order,  as  which  it  appears  most  definitely  before 
our  cognition  in  the  sensory  experience  of  the  skin. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  spatial  construction.  Space, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  a  form  or  complication  of  sensory 
order. 

Two  other  parallel  attributes  are  the  basis  of  our 
temporal  differentiation  of  sensory  experience, 
namely  (5)  duration  and  (6)  temjioral  order.  The 
former  order  may  be  distinguished  from  (6)  as 
systemic  order,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  order 
that  depends  psycho-physically  upon  a  system  of 
elementary  sense-organs  (receptors). 

Another  attribute  has  been  proposed  by  Titchener 
—  clearness.  But  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  acceptance.  A  sensationalistic 
system,  of  course,  as  already  indicated,  requires 
some  primary  variant  to  account  for  the  apparently 
great  difference  between  the  higher  psycliical  com- 
plexes and  any  obvious  aggregates  of  sensations. 
But  an  integrative  system,  full  of  variously  directed 
streams  of  action  and  of  different  levels,  the  one 
more  remote  from  the  other  than  a  third,  can  prob- 
ably account  for  all  the  facts  without  such  a 
difficult  attribute. 

This  first  easy  group  of  sensations  has  an  ap- 
pendage in  the  sense  or  senses  of  taste.  No  new 
primary  fact  is  met  in  it. 

(6)  Articular,  muscular,  and  organic  senses. — 
The  second  group  of  senses  differs  from  the  first  in 
offering  in  each  case  some  feature  of  obscurity  or 
difficulty.  The  senses  here  are  the  articular,  the 
muscular,  and  the  organic  (a  medley  of  hunger, 
thirst,  lust,  nausea,  etc.).  The  difficulty  consists 
in  properly  classifying  the  attributes  of  each  and 
the  obscurity  in  detecting  their  presence.  Thus 
the  quality  of  articular  sensations  has  been  gener- 
ally held  to  be  their  indication  of  position.  And  a 
class  of  positional  qualities  has  even  been  distin- 
guished from  a  quality  of  movement.  But  the 
'  positional '  variation  must  be  classed  as  the 
ordinal  attribute,  while  the  difference  of  movement 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  sense  at  all,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  The  obscurity  attaching  to 
articular  sensations,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns 
their  intensity.      But  we  can  with  care  produce 
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intensive  differences  in  this  sensation,  and  we  then 
recognize  tliat  the  obscurity  is  not  in  Titchener's 
sense  attributive,  but  is  only  apparent.  Failing  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  physiological  basis  of 
intensive  differences  in  this  sense  is  almost  lacking 
— from  the  nature  of  the  case — and  expecting 
intensive  variations  that  we  do  not  find,  we  call 
these  variations  obscure,  just  as  visual  presenta- 
tions are  when  we  try  to  read  in  the  gloaming. 
Vi'e  feel  that  we  cannot  detect  fully  all  that  is 
there.  But  when  we  cease  to  expect  more  than 
there  is,  we  also  drop  the  term  '  obscure.' 

(c)  Senses  of  sound,  siffht,  and  smell. — The  third 
group  of  senses  presents  very  complex  and  very 
difficult  cases  that  can  be  made  to  conform 
completely  to  the  formula  of  attributes  only  after 
elaborate  study.  The  senses  here  are  sound,  sight, 
and  smell. 

The  present  writer  has  given '  a  re-interpretation 
of  the  sense  of  sound  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  of 
the  six  attributes  which  completely  alters  our  view 
of  this  sense  and  brings  it  into  perfect  conformity 
with  the  psychology  (and,  by  inference,  with  the 
physiology)  of  the  other  senses.  It  may  be  dog- 
matically indicated  here.  There  is  one  quality  in 
sound,  that  which  distinguishes  sight  from  sound. 
Intensity  is  familiar.  The  difference  generally 
classed  as  quality — pitch — is  really  the  attribute  of 
order,  while  the  extensity  of  sounds  is  apparent  in 
their  volumes,  which  run  parallel  to  the  pitch 
series,  low  tones  being  large  and  bulky,  high  tones 
thin  and  small.  These  volumes,  however,  are 
reaUy  extents  or  masses  of  sensation,  so  that  tones 
are  not  the  primary  particles  of  this  sense,  but  are 
well-rounded,  balanced,  symmetrical  masses  of 
sound,  in  which  one  (hypothetical)  particle  (or  a 
few)  is  prominent  in  a  central  position,  and  is 
known  as  the  pitch  of  the  tone.  Thus  all  audible 
tones  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  series  of  particles 
of  sound  sensation,  the  lowest  tone  involving  the 
whole  serie.s,  and  the  higher  ones  progressively  less 
and  less  of  tlie  series,  the  end  particle  on  one  side 
being  common  to  all  tones.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  expres.sing  the  fact  that,  as  we  rise  in  the 
tonal  scale,  the  pitch  series  moves  progressively  to 
one  side. 

There  is  no  need  to  att«mpt  to  reduce  noises  to 
tones.  For  noises  are  themselves  masses  of  sound- 
particles.  They  diH'er  from  tones  only  in  their 
irregularity  and  want  of  balance  and  in  their  lack 
of  a  prominent  ordinal  centre,  i.e.  pitch.  All 
degrees  of  variation,  however,  from  tone  to  noise 
are  obviously  possible. 

In  the  sense  of  vision  the  systemic  attributes 
of  extensity  and  order  ofler  no  ditliculty.  That 
attaches  only  to  the  attributes  of  intensity  and 
quality.  We  have  interesting  and  highly  developed 
physiological  theories  of  vision,  of  which  the  most 
familiar  are  those  of  H.  L.  K.  von  Helniholtz  and 
of  E.  Hering.  But  we  have  still  to  get  a  .satis- 
factory psycliological  account  of  the  elements  of 
this  sense. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  specially  peculiar  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  seem  unable  as  yet  to  give  a  com- 
plete survey  of  its  qualities.  We  are  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  enumeration  that  we  already  have  is 
conijilete.  This  merely  means  that  we  liave  not 
yet  got  the  key  to  the  psychological  analysis  of 
this  sense. 

In  spite  of  these  outstanding  difficulties,  wo  may 
look  forward  to  bringing  the  attributcsand  varieties 
of  nggrcgntion  of  the  elements  of  all  the  senses 
acme  day  linally  into  full  agreement  with  one 
another.  This  solution  may  lie  expected  to  con. 
fonnot  l<-ast  closely  to  the  forninla  of  six  attributes 
intlicali-il  aUivc. 

3.  Modes  and  laws  of  integration. — The  other 

1  I'hr  I'nyrhnlu^ti  uj  .SVmnd. 


task  of  pure  science  in  psychology  is  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  the  interaction  of  these  probable  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  experience ;  or,  better,  to 
determine  their  modes  and  laws  of  integration. 
The  problem  of  these  modes  has  been  before  the 
minds  of  psychologists  for  some  time  in  the  form  of 
the  figure-qualities  described  by  C.  von  Ehrenfels. 
A  melody,  e.g.,  must  be  something  more  than  the 
sum  or  sequence  of  the  tones  that  form  it.  For  it 
remains  the  same  melody  even  when  it  is  raised  or 
lowered  in  pitch  so  far  that  none  of  the  tones  of  the 
first  version  occurs  in  the  second.  And  a  square 
is  a  square,  whether  it  be  given  in  blue  colour  or 
red,  or  even  in  tactual  sensation.  Similar  distinc- 
tions and  arguments  are  found  in  older  philosophical 
literature.  Kant's  forms  of  sense  and  of  under- 
standing are  essentially  the  same  idea.  They  are 
something  more  than  any  data  that  they  may 
include  or  sjTithesize ;  they  are  the  mind's  own 
work  or  contribution  to  the  build  of  knowledge ; 
they  cannot  come  from  without ;  they  are,  as  we 
may  say,  purely  integiative  '  processes  '  of  experi- 
ence. 

Following  Kant's  suggestions  farther,  we  may 
think  of  these  integrations  as  a  hierarchy  co- 
extensive with  experience^a  scheme  that,  as  being 
in  experience,  is  directly  before  our  observation 
and  may  well  be  completely  described  by  our 
science  before  very  long.  Moreover,  it  is  one  that 
should  bring  with  its  gradual  discovery  a  sense  of 
its  own  completeness  and  '  necessity.' 

Unlike  Kant,  however,  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
unless  we  can  put  our  scheme  of  integrative  pro- 
cesses into  relation  to  the  properties  or  attributes 
of  the  elementary  data  of  experience — the  sensa- 
tions. This  connexion  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing two  laws.  (1)  The  integrative  product  must 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  lower-level  jjroduct 
or  to  the  attribute  upon  whose  integration  it  rests. 
We  cannot,  e.g.,  expect  localizations  to  rest  upon 
dili'erences  of  intensity  or  of  quality  or  of  both, 
but  only  upon  differences  of  order.  In  such  a  con- 
nexion there  would  be  no  inner  coherence,  insight, 
'  necessity  '  (Kant),  or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
that  makes  our  ex|)erience  coherent  in  all  its  parts 
instead  of  a  mere  mechanical  conglomeration. 
(■2)  Wherever  similar  attributes  (or  integrative 
jiroducts)  integrate  (anew),  there  we  must  expect 
to  lind  products  both  introspectively  and  function- 
ally similar  to  one  another.  Thus,  if  the  integra- 
tion of  visual  orders  gives  systemic  intervals  and 
motions,  then,  if  pitch  is  really  properly  classified 
as  ordinal,  we  must  expect  to  lind  differences  of 
pitch  integratin"  to  similar  ])ioclucts.  And  these 
are  to  be  found,  namely,  (tonal)  interval  and  (a 
certain  aspect  of)  melody. 

(3)  A  third  law  states  a  fact  that  has  already 
been  referred  to  and  is  of  the  greatest  imjwrtance, 
namely  that  the  integrative  product  is  an  addition 
to  the  mass  of  integrating  exjieriences,  whose 
existence  and  continuance  within  the  integrative 
process  it  in  noway  imjiairs.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  such  a  ]irofouml  dill'erence  between  the 
scheme  of  sensationalism  and  that  now  expounded. 
At  thesame  time,  tliis  addition  to  experience  gives 
a  place  within  experience  to  all  that  has  been 
claimed  and  taught  regarding  the  creative  synthesis 
or  evolution  of  cx|>eriencc.  Hut  this  intcriiretation 
or  descrijition  of  experience  may  claim  to  he  more 
sciontitic  than  others,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more  positiv- 
istic.  It  does  not  gather  all  the  creative  talents  of 
experi(!nce  in  a  greedy  hand  an<l  bestow  them  upon 
a  single  agent — the  lirnin,  or  the  soul,  or  ajiiier- 
ceplion,  or  what  not.  It  leaves  them  all  in  their 
places.  It  lets  psycliical  creation  comi'  fmlh  in  its 
order,  just  as  llii^  natural  and  liicilogical  sciences 
Bet  forlli  the  order  of  natural  creation. 

4.  Scheme  of   integration    forms.— No    proper 
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exposition  of  tlie  ditterent  forms  of  sensory  and  of 
cognitive  integration  can  be  given  in  this  short 
article.  But  a  scheme  of  those  forms  may  lielp  to 
bring  some  comprehensive  arrangement  into  tlie 
mass  of  data  that  the  reader  will  Hnd  in  tlie 
chapters  of  textbooks  of  psychology  dealing  with 
sensory  and  cognitive  experience.  Of  the  six 
attributes  the  chief  integrating  one  is  order. 
Ditt'erences  in  systemic  order  alone  give  sj'stemic 
distance,  differences  in  temporal  order  temporal 
distance  or  time  interval.  The  unity  of  simul- 
taneous and  progressive  differences  in  these  two 
ordinal  attributes  is  motion.  These  three  integ- 
rates all  vary  in  magnitude  —  size  or  speed. 
Distances  are  found  in  all  the  senses  that  sliow 
distinct  variations  in  the  attribute  of  order— touch 
and  the  otiier  skin  sensations,  articular  sense, 
sound,  and  sight.  All  senses  give  differences  of 
temporal  order,  but  some  give  them  much  better 
than  others.  So  we  have  specially  temporal,  or 
rhythmic,  senses.  Obviously  motion  will  be 
limited  to  the  senses  that  give  distance  well.  No 
other  attribute  than  order  integrates  well,  or  even 
at  all  perhaps.  An  exception  seems  to  occur  in 
vision,  where  lustre  is  found  to  involve  differences 
of  brightness  and  seems  to  be  a  new  character 
supervening  upon  these  differences.  It  also  obeys  a 
further  law  of  integration  in  that  it  supervenes 
both  upon  simultaneously  (binocularly)  and  upon 
successively  (uniocularly)  presented  differences. 
This  law  appears  to  be  observed  in  all  integrations 
that  do  not  involve  differences  in  temporal  order, 
which,  as  we  know  them,  are  always  successive. 
But  the  problem  of  lustre  is  not  quite  clear ; 
lustre  may,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  next  level  of 
integration,  which  is  called  bisystemic,  because  it 
involves  two  systems  of  elementary  sense-organs, 
or  two  ordinal  systems,  of  the  same  kind — e.g., 
two  eyes,  two  ears. 

This  bisystemic  level  gives,  in  vision,  a  new 
third  dimension  to  the  forms  tliat  are  found  in  the 
plane  field  of  vision  of  one  eye.  With  two  eyes 
simultaneously,  or  with  one  eye  successively,  we 
see  solidity,  i.e.  stereoscopically.  Binaural  hearing 
is  similar,  but  simpler.  It  gives  a  new  (transverse) 
line  of  orders.  The  pitch  series  of  each  ear  is  a 
single  (longitudinal)  dimension.  The  combined 
Qse  of  these  two  (not  mathematical,  but  merely 
narrow)  lines  allows  of  (transverse)  oscillation  of 
emphasis  from  one  side  (or  ear)  to  the  other,  and 
so  provides  a  basis,  though  a  very  imperfect  one, 
for  our  correspondingly  weak  power  of  localizing 
sounds  round  the  head. 

The  next  level  of  integration  is  intersystemic  ; 
it  holds  between  systems  of  different  kinds  of 
senses.  This  kind  of  integration  is  still  more 
difficult  for  the  individual  to  acquire  than  the 
preceding.  We  may  express  the  problem  materi- 
ally by  asking  how  the  impressions  of  the  different 
senses  ever  meet  together  in  the  vast  brain,  so  as 
to  form  a  unitary  whole.  Although  the  problem 
has  been  perpetually  ignored,  the  same  question 
must  be  asked  about  the  (vast)  mind.  How  do  the 
systems  of  the  dili'erent  senses  become  reconciled 
and  correlated  with  one  another  ?  How  do  the 
impressions  of  the  different  senses  ever  meet 
together  '  in  the  mind  '  ?  The  question  becomes 
specially  acute  when  we  turn  to  examine  the 
psychological  origin  of  the  '  object.'  Take  the  old 
stock  example  of  the  'orange.'  How  do  the 
different  sensations  given  by  an  orange  hitch  on 
to  one  another  in  the  child's  mind  ?  Not  by  mere 
simultaneous  association,  for  not  all  things  that 
are  merely  together  in  the  mind  associate  together. 
There  must  be  a  specific  basis  that  regulates 
association. 

A  minute  study  of  visual  bisj'stemic  integration 
shows  that  this  basis  is  the  identity  or  similarity 


of  the  plane  forms  or  figures  that  appear  in  the 
integrating  systems  of  the  two  eyes.  Similarly, 
the  systems  of  the  different  senses  may  be  supposed 
to  unite  to  form  our  sensory  space  only  by  the 
integration  of  their  systems  by  means  of  the  very 
similar  forms  and  motions  that  are  impressed  upon 
the  different  senses  by  one  and  the  same  real  object. 
Thus  too  the  contributions  of  the  different  senses 
are  brought  together  to  form  units  of  perception — 
e.g.,  'orange.' 

The  interaction  of  the  distances  and  forms  pre- 
sented within  the  system  of  a  single  sense  ott'ers  a 
rich  field  for  study.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the 
many  visual  illusions  (q.v.)  now  so  familiar. 
These  figures  are  illusions  simply  because  their 
parts,  when  presented  together,  modify  one 
another  and  so  appear  otherwise  than  they  do 
when  presented  alone.  They  are  chiefly  illusions 
of  distance  or  size,  and  of  direction — a  derivative 
of  distance. 

The  scheme  of  sensory  cognitive  integrations  may 
be  summed  up  schematically  as  on  next  page. 

5.  The  higher  cognitive  powers.  —  (a)  The 
psycho-physical  problem.  —  The  cognitive  work 
of  experience  thus  appears  as  a  great  hierarchy, 
developing  upwards  by  its  own  initiative  from 
the  data  given  by  the  senses — we  say  '  by  its 
own  initiative,'  because  in  such  a  scheme  we  do 
not  need  to  postulate  any  sort  of  developing  agent 
to  work  or  even  to  guide  development.  We  can 
study  the  whole  process  positivistically,  just  as  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  sciences  study 
the  course  of  development  within  their  spheres.  We 
may  speak  of  '  development '  because  the  '  higher  ' 
unities  are  more  comprehensive  and  also  (we  may 
confidently  assert)  later  than  the  unities  of  the 
lower  levels. 

Thus,  e.g.,  we  need  make  no  speculative  refer- 
ences to  the  brain  for  a  basis  of  integration. 
Whether  there  is  in  the  brain  a  parallel  or  pre- 
ceding, real,  unifying  process  or  not  is  a  question 
for  the  physiologist  to  settle.  An  answer  to  it, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  can  in  no  way  attect 
the  work  of  psychology  in  the  study  of  the  inte- 
grative process  as  it  is  in  experience.  Whether 
parallelism  or  interaction  be  the  true  answer  to 
the  psycho-physical  problem  is  not  very  important 
for  the  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will 
be  very  long  before  proper  material  for  an  answer 
is  to  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pi^chical  agent, 
such  as  the  soul,  is  quite  useless.  Even  the  spy- 
glass r61e  of  thought  may  be  dispensed  with.  In 
that  theory  thought  is  held  to  be  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  or  attribute  of  sensation.  It  comes 
with  it  in  some  germ-like  form,  and  over  and 
through  sensation,  as  it  were,  it  spies  out  the 
object  or  cause  of  sensation.  How  could  an 
experience  have  or  know  an  object,  if  it  were  not 
so  ?  How  could  it  even  if  it  were  so  ?  we  may  ask 
in  reply. 

The  scheme  propounded,  on  the  other  hand, 
ott'ers  a  direct  basis  for  constructive  work  on  the 
'references'  of  thought.  An  integrated  state  is 
always  attached  to,  and  so  refers  to,  the  basis 
upon  wliich  it  is  integrated.  A  melody  is  not  a 
unity  that  is  just  present  along  with  tones,  as  the 
title-name  of  the  melody  more  or  less  is.  It  is 
intimately  blended  into  the  being  of  the  tones,  as 
it  were.  It  is  this  intimacy  of  connexion  that 
makes  a  psychologist  like  Titchener  altogether 
overlook  tlie  presence  of  something  new  in  the 
melody-total  (or  in  a  square)  beyond  the  ultimate 
data  of  sense.  In  the  same  way  in  a  perception 
each  sensation  which  enters  into  the  unity  is 
equally  'it.'  The  colour  of  the  orange  is  '  it,'  and 
so  are  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  feel  (of 'it'). 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  it'  of  the  perception 
refers  to  each  of  these. 
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AttribuUt: 

(variable) 
Integration* : 
1st  level  {intra- 

sj'Btemic, 

Bingle  sense) : 

Complications : 


Interaction  of 
units  of  first 
level : 


ind  level  (btayB- 

temic,  two  sys- 
tems of  same 
sense) : 


8rd  level  (inters 
systemic,  be- 
tween different 

senses) : 

Ath  level  (objec- 
tive) : 

Ctk  ;« LYi  (concep- 
tual) : 


Quality 

only  in  smell 
and  vision 


SCUEUB  0?  TflS  UiTBSRATlONS  OP  COONITIVfi  EXPERIBNCE. 

Systemic 
Intensity 


Temporal 


in  all  senses 
(vision?) 


Extenaity 
not  at  all 


Order 

in  all  senses 

(smell?) 


Duration 
not  at  all 


Order 
always 


Distance 

Variant :      Size 
I 
Forms,    figures,    areas,    masses, 
volumes  in  one  or  two  dimen- 
sions I 


Illusions — e.fj.,    visual,    of 
and  direction 


Motion 

Speed 

I 

Motions  in  figures  ot  time  and 

form— tf.g.,  melody 


(Illusions?) 


Lustre 


Stereoseopy  (tri-diraensional 
vision  from  binocular,  simul- 
taneous, distances  and  forms, 
or  from  uniocular,  succes- 
sive, forms)  (articular  tri- 
dimensional forms?) 


Sensory  space 


m 


m 


I 

Interval 

Size 

1 

Times  and 

rhythms 

Illusions  of  lize 


<No  further  devel- 
opment. There 
is  only  one  tem- 
poral system  [or 
receptor!)  of 
linear  capacity 
—up  to  c.  2-8 
seconds) 


Perception,  ordinal   'it-centres' 

of  sensorv  complexes 

■| 

Conception,   ordinal  'a-centres' 

of  percepts 

I 

etcetera. 


The  stage  of  perception  (q.v.)  at  which  the  cause 
of  a  percept  comes  into  view  is  certainly  not  the 
earliest  form  of  perception,  where  the  integrate  is 
DOtliing  but  an  it-centre  of  sensory  experience,  but 
a  rather  advanced  stage  in  which  there  is  some 
conceptual  concentration  of  individual  perceptions 
and  some  of  the  '  knowledge  about '  that  then 
supervenes.  This  'knowledge  about'  is  not  the 
result  of  an  excursion  or  observation  beyond  the 
confines  of  experience,  as  the  cause-idea  might 
suggest,  but  merely  the  attachment  to  one  another 
of  experiences  above  the  first  perceptual  stages  by 
the  same  or  similar  mechanism  as  produced  these 
first  stages,  whereby  the  higher  integration  is 
attained  that  we  know  as  abstract  knowledge  or 
conception  {q.v.).  All  these  abstract  units  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  to  hang  in  the 
air  above  the  sensory  levels  of  integrations,  as  if 
they  were  the  gases  of  corruption  mounting 
upwards  from  them.  Tliey  are  attached  or  refer 
downwards  to  their  basis  through  a  continuous 
line  of  integration,  just  as  the  other  integrative 
products  do.  And  it  is  just  this  attachment  which 
puts  substance,  cause,  and  interaction,  particles  or 
parts  of  various  levels — atoms,  molecules,  and  the 
rest — into  the  objects  of  perception. 

(6)  Development  in  man  and  (inimals. — The  study 
of  development  (q.v.)\»  readily  accessible  in  this 
way.  If  a  certain  level  of  integration  can  by 
indirect  evidence — of  conduct,  leaniing-by-experi- 
ment,  and  so  on — be  proved  to  exist  in  any  animal, 
we  know  wimt  earlier  levels  of  exi)encnce  are 
implied  in  it.  Heseaich  thus  far  seoms  to  have 
shown  conclusively  that  no  animal  other  than  man 
shows  any  evidence  of  commanding  tin;  conceptual 
level  of  integration.  Hut  recognition  and,  still 
more,  perception  are  by  no  means  excluded  among 
the  higher  animals.  'I^lie  task  of  deciiling  in  each 
particular  cave  is  very  difficult,  involving  a  great 
deal  of  very  elalwratcand  [jrecautiousexperinu^nta- 
tion. 

To  the  further  important  question  why  every 
animal  that  is  well  endowed  with  cflicient  sense- 


organs  does  not  develop  to  as  high  an  integrative 
level  of  experience  as  man,  psychology  is  unable  as 
yet  to  give  a  delinite  answer.  This  appears  the 
more  strange  as  man  seems  in  certain  respects  to 
be  possessor  of  senses  which  compare  unfavourably 
with  those  of  many  other  mammals.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  smell  and  of  hearing. 
In  vision  we  are  relatively  efficient.  But  in  one 
important  respect  we  have  a  great  advantage  ;  we 
are  possessors  of  mobile  hands  and  fingers.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  it  endows  us  with  a 
second  highly  elaborate  and  clear  Held  of  tri- 
dimen.sional  forms,  namely  the  tactual-articular. 
The  other  mammals,  with  the  exception  of  our 
nearest  relatives,  use  their  articular  sense  almost 
only  for  the  general  puqiose  of  postures  and  bodily 
movement,  while  their  touch  is  imprisoned  behind 
their  masses  of  fur. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
plurality  of  tridimensional  senses  is  highly  import- 
ant for  development.  For  hearing  is  only  weakly 
dimensional,  and  smell  in  our.selves  (and  iiossibly 
in  the  other  mammals  as  well)  is  not  so  at  all. 
All  our  other  senses,  apart  from  the  visual  and 
articular,  are  only  vaguely  dimensional,  inactive, 
and  of  poor  discriininatjory  power.  liut,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  correlation  and  integration  of  active  and 
comjilcx  dimen.sional  senses  are  required  for  the 
proper  development  of  scnsoiy  space,  and  that  in 
its  turn  is  the  gateway  to  the  higher  cognitive 
powers.  So  wo  may  maintain  as  probable  the 
view  that  the  bci^^'ht  of  devclo))inent  of  the  '  mind  ' 
ileponds  largi'ly  upDU  the  extent  of  variation  given 
in  the  clenientiiry  data  of  the  senses.  And  we 
should,  therefore,  expect  to  lind  that  the  size  of 
the  brain  dei)ends  not  so  much  ui)on  the  room 
required  for  the  cerebral  mechanisms  of  ronce]ition 
as  upon  the  size  of  the  parts  required  for  the  hi- 
and  tri-dinicnsioual  senses  of  line  discriiiiiuaticm. 
Of  course  neural  cimtres  may  also  he  reipiircd  for 
all  int('j,aalive  hovels.  Hut  these  are  problems 
which  wc  must  h'livc  to  t  Iw  ]iliVHiologist,. 

6.  Memory  and  imagery. ^Wilh  memory  (q.v.) 
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another  aspect  of  experience  comes  into  view  that 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  seems  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  memory  work  except  upon  the 
basis  of  the  spontaneous  integrations  of  experience. 
Memory  is  not  mechanical  association  of  contiguous 
parts  of  an  aggregate,  as  sensationalism  is  com- 
pelled to  suppose.  Much,  if  not  all,  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  springs  of  memory  are  clearly 
exposed.  But  there  is  a  growing  tendency  of 
evidence  and  conviction  to  sliow  that  memory  pre- 
supposes some  form  of  integrative  activity  which 
makes  the  old  form  of  contiguous  association 
untenable  except  as  a  formula  that  presupposes 
but  ignores  this  integrative  activity. 

But,  if  this  isgianted,  there  seems  no  doubt  tliat 
association  gives  experiences  a  new  grip  of  one 
another,  so  that,  even  when  an  integrative  unity 
is  dissolved  by  lapsing  as  an  actuality,  it  can  be 
reinstated  from  a  part  of  its  original  foundations 
by  the  extra  bond  established  before  the  integra- 
tion lapsed.  And,  as  we  know,  repetitive  con- 
templation of  the  integrative  complex  helps  to 
make  associations  more  powerful  and  enduring. 
The  experimental  study  of  memory  in  recent  years 
has  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  strength  of  association.  By 
association,  too,  we  can  extend  the  scope  of 
integrations,  so  as  to  make  them  include  a  wider 
scope  of  experiences  than  they  otherwise  would 
spontaneously  at  any  one  moment.  If  integration 
gives  height  of  growth  to  experience,  as  we  might 
say,  then  memory  gives  it  breadth.  And  the 
growth  that  can  be  attained  in  breadth  by  effort 
is  enormous. 

At  the  same  time  this  redintegrative  action  of 
memory  makes  it  possible  for  an  integrative  pro- 
duet  to  be  revived  from  the  side,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  by  its  full  conditions  from  below.  And 
the  revival  of  these  lower  springs  does  not  seem  to 
be  necessary  in  memory  work.  A  concept,  e.g., 
can  never  be  got  originally  except  from  below. 
And  yet  in  the  fluent  operations  of  thought,  which 
depend  so  much  upon  the  work  of  memory,  that 
concept  may  be  revived,  and  used  as  an  essential 
■  link  in  the  process  of  thought,  without  the  revival 
of  any  of  its  sources  of  integration,  even  in  the 
form  of  imagery. 

And  from  this  issue  we  may  pass  directly  to  the 
question  of  the  value  of  imagery.  An  older  evalua- 
tion of  imagery  considered  it  as  a  mere  trace  or 
record  of  previous  direct  impressions  of  sense- 
sensations  now  called  up  accidentally  owing  to  the 
associative  linking  that  supervened  to  bind  it  and 
the  present  reviving  sensation  together  when  both 
were  previously  present  as  sensations.  But  that 
view  is  almost  certainly  wrong.  Imagery  is 
revived  more  often  because  of  the  integrative  com- 
plexes into  which  it  was  as  sensation  wrought  up, 
and  because  it  is  now  wanted  for  the  redintegrative 
and  new  integrative  processes  of  thought.  Thus, 
when  one  is  asked,  '  Does  the  water-line  of  a  ship 
rise  or  fall  as  it  passes  from  fresh  water  to  salt  ?  , 
the  reason  why  an  image-scene  of  a  ship  passing 
from  a  river-mouth  to  the  sea  appears  in  some 
form  or  other  in  almost  every  one's  mind  is  that 
such  a  scene  presents  all  the  material  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  natural  and  familiar  scheme,  each  concept 
attached  to  its  own  peg.  The  memoiy  has  then  to 
work  upon  the  instructions  given  in  the  question 
and  to  revive  what  material  is  readily  available  in 
it,  so  that  some  of  that  material  may  perhaps  cohere 
well  with  the  points  of  the  question  and  thus 
yield  the  answer.  And,  according  to  the  drift  of 
this  work  of  memory  and  coherence  (thought),  so 
a  person  will  even  see  the  ship  rising  or  falling  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Compare  with  that  easy  question 
such  a  one  as  this  :  '  John  is  twice  as  old  as  Mary 
was  when  he  was  as  old  as  Mary  is.     If  John  is 


21,  how  old  is  Mary?'  Conceptually  the  two 
questions  are  probably  eqiially  easy  ;  but  no  image 
is  readily  forthcoming  in  the  second  to  hold  all 
the  concepts  and  their  relations  together  in  the 
mind  and  make  action  between  them  easy.  When 
that  action  is  easy,  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
its  outcome,  or  rather  is  the  verbal  expression  of 
its  outcome.  The  thought  involved  in  answering 
the  question  is  partly  the  memory  work,  partly 
the  trying  of  the  concepts  and  the  memory  addi- 
tions together  to  see  if  they  will  not  give  the 
definite  complex  implied  by  the  question. 

Now,  one  is  tempted  to  elaborate  the  point  and 
to  show  the  question  groping  for  its  answer,  like 
the  tentacles  of  an  octopus  searching  in  some  dark 
cave  for  what  is  movable  and  appetizing.  And 
the  reader  may  feel  impatient  at  the  futility  of 
trying  to  make  the  mind  work  like  a  machine.  It 
is  the  self  that  thinks  and  searches,  is  it  not? 
The  self  is  the  groper  that  searches  and  sees  fitness 
and  judges  ?  It  is  the  self  that  attends,  at  least, 
for  sure?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  self  could 
do  so  many  different  things.  We  ought  at  least 
to  have  the  case  for  the  self  put  more  convincingly 
before  us  than  hitherto.  This  will  doubtless  be 
done,  if  it  can  be  done.  But  this  much  may  be 
said,  that  recent  psychologists  in  general  do  not 
seem  to  find  that  line  of  construction  the  most 
hopeful  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  very 
much  further  study  by  experimental  and  system- 
atic methods  is  required  if  the  complex  field  of 
cognitive  activities  is  to  be  fully  understood. 

III.  Emotive  aspects.  —  Thus  far  we  have 
dealt  with  the  sensory-cognitive  range  of  experi- 
ence. We  have  now  to  consider  the  emotive 
aspects  of  it. 

I.  Integrative  theory  of  feeling. — One  of  the 
most  familiar  views  of  feeling  is  incorporated  in 
the  three-aspects  theory,  according  to  which  every 
experience  has  three  aspects — cognitive,  emotive, 
conative  ;  knowing,  feeling,  and  will.  Or  these 
three  are  merely  one  and  the  same  experience 
from  different  points  of  view.  Now  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  about  rejecting  this  theory  so  far  as 
concerns  feeling.  Feeling  is  not  an  aspect  of 
every  experience ;  it  is  an  experience  definitely 
distinguishable  from  every  other.  Nor  does  it 
even  accompany  every  other  kind  of  experience 
regularly.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  experimen- 
tal practice  of  introspection  knows  that  he  is  not 
constantly  feeling  pleasure  or  displeasure.  In 
fact,  he  will  have  found  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
feeling  rather  seldom  than  otherwise.  Whole 
complexes  and  trains  of  experience  pass  by  with- 
out any  feeling  of  pleasantness  or  of  unpleasant- 
ness appearing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
theory  of  feeling  as  an  attribute  of  sensation  has 
also  been  rejected. 

The  difficulty  has  been  at  all  times  to  know 
where  to  place  feeling.  The  attributive  theory  is 
the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  it  a 
definite  place  in  the  sensory  cognitive  range.  The 
older  sensationalists  tried  to  work  it  into  their 
field  as  a  definite  sensation  or  by  the  device  known 
as  mental  chemistry.  In  this  a  group  of  sensa- 
tions was  held  to  turn  by  combination  into  an 
experience  that  did  not  at  all  resemble  sensation, 
just  as  the  gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to 
form  the  very  diflerent  liquid  water.  So  feelings 
might  really  be  groups  of  tactual  or  organic  sensa- 
tions and  yet  not  appear  as  such.  That  theory 
has  been  rightly  rejected  by  everybody  and  has 
wrongly  created  a  prejudice  against  every  inclina- 
tion to  gather  ideas  towards  the  elucidation  of 
experience  from  such  a  science  as  chemistry. 

But  even  in  recent  times  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  feeling  is  psychologically  a 
sensation.     It  has  quality — pleasantness  and  un- 
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pleasantness — and  intensity  ;  and  the  two  problem- 
atical attributes  of  ext«nsity  and  '  localization ' 
(supposed  in  this  theory  to  be  an  attribute)  can 
be  made  plausible  with  an  effort ;  feeling  is  not 
located  at  the  beautiful  picture  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful sound,  but  it  seems  to  be  spread  out  in  the 
head  more  or  less  indefinitely.  If  no  sense-orjjan 
of  feeling  is  known,  at  least  we  may  suppose  that 
one  does  exist.  Only  it  would  not  appear  on  tlie 
periphery,  but  would" probably  be  concealed  within 
the  peripheral  sense-organs  or  within  the  central 
nervous  system,  revealing  to  us  how  these  organs 
are  being  att'ected,  whether  as  usual  (pleasantly) 
or  far  away  from  the  range  of  their  normal 
functions  (unpleasantly). 

This  theory  of  feeling-sensations  has  not  found 
many  supporters — not  that  it  has  been  deilnitely 
proved  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  too  sujiposititious 
and  speculative.  Something  as  plausible  and  more 
in  accord  with  the  psychical  facts  is  imaginable. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  theory  that  looks  upon 
feeling  as  an  irreducible  element  of  experience. 
This  view  is  the  natural  outcome  of  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  resolve  feeling  into  sensations  or  the 
like.  But  it  does  not  preclude  renewed  attempts 
at  reduction  in  general,  and  in  particular  an  inte- 
grative theory  of  feeling  is  still  a  possibility. 

Titchener  has  attempted  to  carry  this  theory  of 
feeling  as  an  element  to  its  logical  conclusion — a 
sychulogical  definition  of  feeling  as  characterized 
y  a  dilierent  set  of  attributes  from  that  peculiar 
to  sensation.  His  important  point  is  that  feeling 
lacks  the  attribute  of  clearness  possessed  by  sensa- 
tion. We  shall  not  renew  the  discussion  of  clear- 
ness. What  we  may  notice  now  specially  is  the 
subtle  difficulty  of  positing  elements  of  experience 
of  which  one  possesses  attributes  that  another 
lacks.  Besides,  in  this  talk  of  the  non-clearness 
or  unclearness  of  feeling  and  of  tlie  difficulty  of 
observing  feeling  are  we  not  looking  for  a  mare's 
nest,  as  it  were?  Suppose  motion  were  regarded 
as  a  specific  experience  by  such  a  theorist  as 
Titchener.  What  would  he  say  about  its  quality 
and  intensity?  Would  they  l}e  non-existent  or 
non-clear?  And  would  motion,  then,  have  only 
two  attributes  of  extensity  and  localization  ?  Or 
would  it  also  be  said  to  lack  clearness?  Probably 
no  one  is  ever  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  pleased 
or  not.  Where,  then,  is  the  non-clearness?  Nor 
is  he  in  doubt  about  how  pleased  he  is.  Then,  if 
all  that  and  nothing  else  is  clear,  probably  there 
is  nothing  else  in  feeling  to  be  clear  about.  Keel- 
ing would  then  be  very  like  motion,  as  it  appears 
within  an  integrative  theory.  It  is  j\ist  motion 
(its  quality,  if  you  like),  aiul  it  has  magnitude — 
K\>eea.  So  feeling  has  quality  and  magnitude- 
intensity. 

The  work  of  an  integrative  tlicory  of  feeling 
really  begins  wlicn  the  double  basis  of  feeling  has 
to  be  shown  up,  and  also  the  ilillerence  in  the  parts 
of  that  basis  that  integrates  to  form  feeling. 
There  are  many  lines  of  evidence  that  converge  to 
support  this  theory  and  to  make  it  at  least  prob- 
able as  an  advance  beyond  the  more  conservative 
theory  of  feeling  as  an  irreducible  element  of 
experience.  But  their  exposition  is  too  long  to  be 
given  here. 

2.  Problem  of  the  emotions.— We  may  consiiler 
briclly  the  other  great  ilivision  of  the  emotive  life 
— the  emotions  proper.  The  feelings  are  only 
ulight  movements  of  the  soul,  as  it  were  ;  emotions 
are  rolling  waves  and  storms  whose  troubles  reach 
far  down  into  the  deep  waters.  And  the  scicntilii^ 
problems  of  emotion  are  equally  deep  and  agitated. 
Even  till)  enumeration  of  the  emotions  is  by  no 
means  settled.  Of  course  alxjul  the  gri'at  emotions 
— fear,  anger,  and  love  —there  is  lianlly  a  doubt,. 
Qnestions  arc  somotimes  raised  about  tiie  primacy 


of  love — the  attempt  may  be  made  to  attach  it  so 
closely  to  the  sexual  instinct  as  to  endanger  its 
dignity  as  an  emotion — whereas  there  is  no  such 
introductory  function  of  bodily  origin  for  the  emo- 
tions of  fear  and  anger ;  they  come  upon  us  like 
the  thunder-storms  of  summer. 

This  absence  of  a  bodily  preparation  serves  to 
distinguish  the  emotions  from  the  instincts,  which 
are  concerned  with  the  great  functions  of  repro- 
duction, nourishment,  self-protection,  and  the  like. 
But  there  are  tho.se  who  tack  on  special  '  instincts' 
to  the  emotions  in  order  to  explain  the  ty])ical  and 
neurally  inherited  expressions  of  the  emotions — 
e.g.,  fear  and  the  instincts  of  flight  and  conceal- 
ment, anger  and  the  instinct  of  pugnacity. 

Other  disputed  emotions  are  sorrow,  pride, 
humility,  parental  emotion,  disgust,  curiosity, 
loneliness,  etc.  No  one  woiild  dispute  the  presence 
of  an  emotive  state  in  these  atl'ections.  The  ques- 
tion rather  is :  Are  they  primary  emotions  or  are 
tliey  variant  forms  of  a  few  generic  emotions 
that  difJ'er  only  in  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer  ? 

This  object  of  emotions  oilers  as  many  hard 
problems  as  does  the  object  of  cognition.  Not 
only  is  it  hard  to  see  how  emotion  comes  to 
be  directed  upon  an  object  at  all — on  that  rock 
the  James  -  Lange  theorj'  of  the  emotions,  e.g., 
foundered — but  the  peculiar  individuality  of  the 
object  is  puzzling.  Of  the  object  of  cognition  we 
know  at  least  that  it  only  gradually  emerge.s  into 
clear  view,  and  we  can  form  plausible  theories  of 
the  gradual  emergence  of  a  definite  objective  rela- 
tion. But  in  emotion  the  object  may  appear 
suddenly  upon  the  mental  horizon  without  any 
sort  of  previous  preparation,  and  lo  !  the  emotion 
is  directed  upon  it  at  once  in  full  force.  This 
peculiarity  is  found  also  among  the  instincts. 
Many  insects  seem  to  be  born  with  a  nervous 
system  prepared  specifically  for  attention  to  special 
objects.  The  physiological  dilficulty  lies  in  the 
complicated  process  that  seems  required  to  account 
for  the  'perception'  of  those  special  objects. 
Animals  may  '  recognize  '  their  other  sex  by  snnple 
smell-impressions.  But  how  should  a  wasj)  recog- 
nize a  certain  kind  or  size  of  caterpillar  in  that 
way?  Hence  even  the  possibility  of  innate  ideas 
has  been  seriously  considered  to  be  re-admissible. 
But  that  way  out  of  the  dilficulty  .seems  to  the 
writer  intolerable  in  science. 

Then,  again,  the  emotions  renew  the  psycho- 
physical ditticulty.  They  are  held  to  be  strange 
]ihases  of  the  spirit,  as  strange  ami  unaccountable 
as  the  sensations  of  red  and  yellow  in  their  depen- 
dence on  etheric  wave-lengths.  The  feeling  of  fear 
is  said  to  be  an  exi)erience  for  which  we  cannot 
account  by  relating  it  to  other  experiences  ;  it  is  a 
gift  from  the  brain  ;  something  hai)i)ens  in  some 
remote  corner  of  that  vast  mcchani.sm,  some  subtle 
neural  congestion,  and  the  colour  of  our  mood  is 
determined  by  it  in  accord.ance  with  unknown 
psycho-physical  laws.  This  doctrine  may  be  illus- 
trated i)y  an  example  from  another  region  :  we 
draw  the  hand  away  from  heal  because  of  the 
pain,  so  wo  think  ;  that  is  an  illusion  ;  the  real 
reason  for  drawing  the  hanil  away  is  neural 
mechanism  ;  we  sho\ild  draw  the  hand  away  in 
just  the  same  way  if  even  pleasure  were  substi- 
tuted for  pain  ;  and  wo  should  then  think,  as  now, 
that  we  drew  it  away  because  of  the  pleasure  of  it. 

The  writer  is  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  a 
doctrine  ilisastrous  to  any  form  of  psychological 
Hcii'uce  and  a'  niocUi-ry  to  I  he  sense  and  coherence 
of  the  whole  of  experience.  Kor,  if  it  is  a  doctrine 
applicable  anywhere- c.i/.,  in  the  enmtions— it  is 
applicable  everywhere.  And  then,  as  has  been  so 
often  deduced,  ShakeH|ieare's  work  is  the  acci- 
dental product  of  a  swarm  of  chance  variations. 
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As  well  might  one  truly  think  that,  if  a  fount  of 
type  were  cast  into  the  air  often  enou<;h,  it  woulJ 
come  down  one  day  as  King  Lear.  These  remin- 
iscences of  scientiKc  speculation  carry  us  back  to  a 
line  of  thought  that  is  far  from  rare,  although  it 
was  probably  much  more  universal  among  biologists 
a  decade  or  two  ago  than  it  is  now.  But,  as  far 
as  the  outlook  upon  pure  psychology  is  concerned, 
it  has  changed  very  little.  It  means,  after  all, 
only  that  a  coherent  sphere  of  law  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  in  experience,  and  that  the  recog- 
nition of  it  as  such  has  been  made  very  much  less 
likely  by  the  success  of  the  theory  of  chance  varia- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  sphere  of  biology.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  such  an  absurd  doctrine  has 
so  often  been  rejected  by  the  professed  philosophers 
of  the  mind. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  vague  'spiritual' 
terms  and  generally  '  ideal '  expressions.  We 
must  cany  over  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the 
natural  sciences  into  the  systematic,  constructive 
work  of  psychology  and  show  how  purely  psychical 
laws  will  yield  us  a  satisfactory  understanding  of 
the  world  of  spirit,  just  as  purely  material  laws 
give  us  a  satisfactoiy  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
matter.  Tlie  evolutions  and  actions  of  the  material 
world  can  be  worked  by  no  agents  or  guides,  so 
far  as  science  is  concerned  at  least.  Of  course, 
science  is  only  the  systematic  mirroring  of  realities 
in  cognition.  Being  other  than  what  it  pictures, 
it  can  hardly  repeat  the  inner  spontaneity  and 
being  that  are  the  essence,  as  against  the  form,  of 
its  objects.  Nor  can  psychical  evolutions  and 
actions  be  worked  by  spiritual  agents  or  guides, 
so  far  as  the  science  of  mind  is  concerned.  We 
can  only  hope  to  find  general  laws  of  mind  or  of 
psychical  stufi'  and  to  explain  particular  psychical 
phenomena  properly  according  to  them,  as  the 
ways  of  science  demand.  Then  we  may  let  matter 
and  mind  come  into  cognitional  harmony  with  one 
another,  as  they  undoubtedly  can  and  will,  in  due 
course. 

And  a  psychology  on  these  lines  of  construction 
is  in  no  sense  a  descent  to  a  lower  level,  an  aban- 
donment of  higher  ideals.  It  is  rather  a  confidence 
and  claim  in  the  equal  primacy  of  the  sphere  of 
experience  as  a  basis  for  the  derivation  of  laws 
alongside  any  other  part  of  the  scientific  universe. 
We  have  every  right  to  expect  that  the  world  of 
experience  will  be  as  amenable  to  the  strict  ways 
of  science  as  the  world  of  matter  upon  which  it  is, 
as  we  know  it,  dependent. 

IV.  Conation.— The  only  other  spliere  of  ex- 
perience to  be  mentioned  is  conation.  In  so  far  as 
that  is  conation  within  experience,  as  in  attending, 
remembering,  thinking,  and  the  like,  the  study  of 
it  is  continuous  with  that  sketched  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  In  so  far  as  conation  involves  muscular 
movement,  we  enter  upon  a  new  region  of  special 
difficulty.  Here  psychology  is  still  struggling 
with  the  barest  facts  and  first  principles,  as  the 
dearth  of  information  on  the  topic  in  any  of  the 
textbooks  indicates.  The  reader  must  simply  be 
referred  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject. 

The  primary  question  is  an  introspective  one : 
What  precisely  lies  before  the  mind's  observation 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  movement?  And  how  can 
we  make  a  colierent,  systematic  whole  of  all  the 
facts  gathered  by  the  experimental  pursuit  of  this 
problem?  One  of  the  common  earlier  answers  to 
the  question  has  been  disproved.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily anticipate  our  voluntary  movement  in  a 
mental  image  of  it  and  will  movement  from  tliat 
basis.  But  the  true  psychological  formula  of  volun- 
tary movement  has  still  to  be  determined.  The 
way  to  knowledge  is  probably  blocked  in  this,  as 
in  other  regions  of  experience,  by  the  confused 
notions  left  from  the  wrecks  of  previous  theories. 
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We  may  expect  the  right  key  to  unlock  the  door 
quite  easily. 

The  problem  of  conation  makes  possible  a  refer- 
ence to  the  line  of  thought  that  distinguishes  the 
content,  or  objective  side,  of  an  experience  from 
its  subjective  side  or  the  act  of  it.  Those  two  sides 
can  be  distinguished  in  all  experiences.  So  we 
have  for  the  series  of  sensum,  percept,  concept  a 
corresponding  series  of  acts — sensation,  perception, 
conception.  Thisdistinction  carries  us  back  again  to 
the  distinction  of  the  objective  aspect  of  experience 
from  the  self  which  acts  experience  or  does  It.  It 
is  in  fact  only  a  variant  upon  this  theory.  Ingeni- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up  a  science 
of  these  acts — sensing,  perceiving,  remembering, 
imagining,  etc. — which  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion. But  the  writer,  at  least,  is  not  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  the  results  claimed  or  of  the  merits 
and  necessity  attributed  to  this  line  of  construction. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  aware  that  a  psychology 
'  without  a  soul,'  and  still  more  without  such  a 
series  of  acts,raay  seem  to  many  to  be  a  wooden  affair. 
It  seems  to  him  that  the  dispute  is  not  one  which 
as  yet  makes  great  difference  to  the  detail  work  of 
psychology,  and  he  inclines  to  think  that  the 
difficulty  discussed  is  the  appearance  in  psychology 
of  the  difficulty  of  substance  and  action,  matter 
and  energy,  that  runs  throughout  all  the  sciences 
of  the  real.  Content  and  act  are,  then,  rather  in- 
separable aspects  of  one  reality — the  reality  de- 
scribed statically  by  the  titles  of  its  distinguishable 
unities  and  dynamically  by  the  titles  of  the  chief 
interactions  of  its  parts — rather  than  the  waters  of 
matter  and  the  spirit  that  hovers  over  them  to 
divide  them  hither  and  thither. 

Literature. — The  following  works  will  introduce  the  reader 
in  detail  to  the  methods,  facts,  and  theories  upon  which  this 
article  is  based :  C.  S.  Myers,  A  Text-book  of  Experimental 
Psychology ;  ivith  Laboratory  Exercises-,  Cambridge,  1911 ; 
E.  B.  Titchener,  A  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice,  4  vols., 
London,  1901-06 ;  G.  M.  Whipple,  Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests,  Baltimore,  1910  ;  F.  Aveling,  On  the  Conscrioiis- 
ness  of  the  Universal  and  the  Individt'al,  London,  1912 ;  W. 
McDougall,  An  Introd.  to  Social  Psycholorjy,  do.  1908  ;  A.  F. 
Shand,  The  Foundations  of  Character,  do.  1914 ;  Titchener, 
Lectures  on  the  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention, 
New  York,  1908,  Lectures  on  the  Experimental  Psychology  of 
the  Thought-Processes,  do.  1909  ;  H.  J.  Watt,  The  Psychology 
of  Sound,  Cambridge,  1917 ;  W.  James,  The  Principles  of 
Psychology,  2  vols.,  London,  1891 ;  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  The 
Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  do,  1916;  G.  F.  Stout,  ^  Manual 
of  Psychology^,  do.  1913  ;  Titchener,  A  Text-hook  of  P^^yehology, 
New  York,  1909-10 ;  J.  Ward,  art.  '  Psychology,'  in  fi'Br"  ; 
J.  B.  Watson, iJt'Aauior  ;  an  Introd.  to  Comparative  Psychology, 
New  York.  1914  ;  S.  Alexander,  '  Foundations  and  Sketch-plan 
of  a  Conational  Psychology,'  British  Journal  of  Psychology/,  iv. 
(1911)  239-267  ;  McDougall,  Body  and  Mind,  London.  1911  ; 
B.  Russell,  Oiir  Knowledge  of  the  External  World  as  a  Field  for 
Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  do.  1914  ;  Stout,  'The  Nature 
of  Conation  a.nA}ie\ita.\hctmti\' British  Joumalnf  Psychology, 

ii.  [1906]  1-15.  Henry  J.  Watt. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS.  —  This  is  the 
name  employed  for  the  processes  by  which  man 
attempts  to  influence  disease  by  measures  acting 
through  the  mind.  It  is  a  subject  which  brings 
out  more  prominently  than  any  other  the  close 
relation  which  has  existed  throughout  its  whole 
history  between  medicine  on  the  one  hand  and 
magic  and  religion  on  the  other.  The  earliest 
modes  of  healing  of  which  we  know  are  psycho- 
therapeutic, and.  If  the  remedies  of  existing  peoples 
of  rude  culture  provide  any  indication  of  primitive 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  psycho-therapeutics 
would  seem  to  be  the  oldest  branch  of  medicine. 
A  distinction  must  be  made,  however,  between 
the  use  of  measures  for  the  cure  or  amelioration 
of  disease  which  act  through  the  mind  and  the  re- 
cognition of  their  psj'cho-therapeutic  character. 
Though  psycho-therapeutics  may  have  been  the 
earliest  form  of  medicine,  it  has  been  the  last  to 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  scientific  treat- 
ment, the  last  to  undergo  that  process  of  rational- 
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ization  and  foundation  upon  scientific  principles 
which  is  the  essential  feature  distinguishing 
medicine  from  those  social  processes  with  which  it 
has  been  closely  allied  throughout  its  history. 

A  study  of  the  behaviour  of  savage  man  towards 
disease  shows  that  it  consists  almost  exclusivelj' 
of  measures  which,  when  successful,  must  have 
acted  through  the  mind,  especially  by  means  of 
faith  and  suggestion.  A  leech  who  treats  a  case 
of  headache  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  magical  actions  of  a  sorcerer,  and 
either  performs  counter-charms  or  induces  the 
sorcerer  to  remove  his  spell,  is  evidently  acting 
purely  through  these  agencies.  In  other  cases 
faith  and  suggestion  only  assist  a  process  which 
acts  in  some  other  way.  Thus,  a  leech  who  treats 
a  case  of  constipation  on  the  assumption  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  snake  or  octopus 
in  the  abdomen  will  produce  a  good  ert'ect  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  manipulations  designed  to 
destroy  the  imaginary  animal,  but  in  such  a  case 
faith  and  suggestion  also  play  a  great  part.  In 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  leaves,  bark,  or  roots 
are  employed  by  lowly  peoples  to  cure  disease  we 
can  be  confident  that  success  is  due  purely  to  faith 
and  suggestion.  The  history  of  ph.armacology 
reveals  a  process,  still  far  from  complete,  in  which 
medicaments  supposed  to  act  upon  disease  have 
failed  to  justify  their  reputation  when  subjected 
to  scientific  study  and  have  evidently  owed  their 
reputation  for  medicinal  virtue  to  faith  and  sugges- 
tion. While  faith  and  suggestion  are  processes 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  employment  of 
therapeutic  measures  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
medicine  down  to  the  present  time,  these  agencies 
have  taken  many  otlier  and  more  direct  forms. 
The  modern  explanation  of  miraculous  cures  given 
by  those  who  rationalize  religion  is  that  they  act 
through  faith  and  suggestion,  and  the  systems  of 
healing  which  are  continually  ceding  into  exist- 
ence in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  medicine  of 
modern  civilized  peoples  owe  their  success  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the.se 
agencies.  The  large  measure  of  success  which 
these  movements  obtain  in  popular  opinion  is  due 
to  their  exploitation,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
of  processes  which  orthodox  medicine  has  failed 
adequately  to  recognize. 

I.  Scope. — It  is  often  supposed  that  psycho- 
therapeutics, whether  belonging  to  orthodox 
medicine  or  to  some  form  of  faith-healing,  is 
especially  applicable  in  cases  of  hysteria  or  similar 
diseases.  There  is,  however,  hardly  a  variety  of 
disease  for  which  this  mode  of  treatment  may  not 
be  useful.  It  is  customary  in  medicine  to  distin- 
guish between  organic  and  functional  disease, 
though  these  are,  in  fact,  merely  categories  con- 
venient for  practical  purpo.ses,  which  pa.ss  insen- 
sibly into  one  another  and  are  difficult  to  define. 
Kouglily,  by  functional  disease  is  meant  disease 
for  which  existing  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to 
assign  any  structural  or  chemical  basis,  which  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  tend  towards  reco\ery. 
There  are  other  diseases,  such  as  so-called  idio- 
pathic epilep.sy,  of  the  physical  basis  of  wlii<-li  we 
are  ignorant,  which  are  characterized  by  a  tendency 
towards  permanent  loss  of  function  and  death,  and 
these  diseases  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
functional  category.  Organic  diseases,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  those  whose  structural  or  chemical 
basis  has  been  discoveretl.  They  again  fall  into 
two  main  grouiis :  those  which  tend  towards 
recovery  and  those  which  tend  towards  loss  of 
function  and  death.  In  aildition  many  mixed 
forms  occur.  Nothing  is  more  frc<iuent  than  the 
occurrence  of  fiinctifmal  disturbance  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  organic  disease,  the  real  nature  of 
which  it  often  conceals  or  ohscureH. 


It  is  in  the  treatment  of  fvmctional  disease  and 
of  the  functional  accompaniments  of  organic  di.sease 
that  psycho-therapeutic  measures  are  most  obvi- 
ously applicable,  but  the  scope  of  their  usefulness  is 
far  from  being  limited  to  these.  When  it  is  claimed 
that  some  psycho-therapeutic  measure,  employed 
by  physician  or  priest,  has  cured  a  case  of  organic 
disease,  it  will  often  be  found  that  all  that  has  been 
done  is  to  remove  the  functional  disorders  which 
so  often  accompany  organic  disease.  Psycho- 
therapeutic agencies  can  certainly  influence 
organic  conditions  themselves,  though  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  like  these  is  attended  by  such  diffi- 
culties that  the  mode  of  action  is  stUl  surrounded 
bj'  much  doubt.  We  know  that  suggestion,  especi- 
ally in  the  form  of  hypnotism,  can  produce  changes 
in  organic  processes  and  especially  in  the  circula- 
tion. If  such  an  organic  change  as  a  blister  can 
be  produced  by  suggestion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  other  organic  changes  can  be  ameliorated  or 
removed  by  similar  means. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  the  success  of  psycho- 
therapeutic measures  in  organic  disease  depends 
on  the  fact  that  many  forms  of  progressive  organic 
disease — even  so  grave  an  illness  as  cancer — are 
liable  to  periods  of  retardation  or  quiescence. 
Disease  usually  depends  on  a  struggle  between 
some  noxious  agent  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  body  and  the  mechanism  of  the  body  itself. 
Progressive  disease  is  that  in  which  the  external 
agents  have  the  upper  hand  in  this  struggle.  Any 
factor  which  raises  the  efficiency  of  the  intrinsic 
forces,  or,  in  other  words,  which  reinforces  the 
vitality  of  the  patient,  may  diminish  the  ravages 
of  the  destroying  agent  and  lead  to  retardation  or 
quiescence  of  the  disease  ;  or  may  even  in  some 
cases  turn  the  balance  in  the  direction  of  recovery. 
It  is  thus  intelligible  that  psycho-therapeutic 
measures  should  be  capable  of  the  beneficial  action 
upon  organic  disease  so  often  imputed  to  them  by 
leech  or  priest,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  removal 
of  functional  complications.  The  scope  of  psycho- 
therapy is  therefore  as  wide  as  medicine  itself.  It 
is  especially  applicable,  however,  in  those  states 
which  depend  on  diminished  efficiency  of  the 
nervous  system  and  are  classified  together  as 
neuroses. 

2.  Basis. — Certain  principles  are  now  widely 
recognized  as  of  universal  application  in  the 
domain  of  therapeutics,  while  others  have  been 
put  forward  to  support  special  systems. 

One  widely-accented  principle  is  that  psychical 
disorders  and  bouily  disorders  due  to  iisychical 
conditions  require  psychical  remedies.  There  are, 
of  course,  limits  to  the  application  of  this  principle. 
The  influence  of  abnormal  bodily  conditions  upon 
psychical  states  stands  beyond  all  doubt.  If  there 
are  morbid  states  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of 
being  treated  by  physical  means,  it  is  essential 
that  they  shall  be  put  right  as  a  preliminary  or 
aecessary  to  the  employment  of  psychical  measures. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  tar  from  easy  to 
estimate  the  need  for  the  two  kinils  of  treatment. 
Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  retention  in  the 
body  of  waste  products  consequent  upon  constipa- 
tion inlluences  mental  states,  but  in  many  cases 
the  constipation  itself  is  largely  or  altogothor  due 
to  psychical  ccmditions.  As  in  every  other  branch 
of  medicine,  the  e.ssential  preliminary  to  success- 
ful ])syclio-thiMapy  is  a  correct  diagnosis.  When 
we  have  estimated  correctly  the  relative  shares 
taken  by  bodily  and  mental  conditions  in  the  pro- 
ilncticm  of  an  illness,  tliero  will  bo  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  how  far  the  )iati('nl  is  to  bo  treated  by 
measures  acting  through  the  body  and  measures 
acting  (hrough  the  mind  respectively. 

A  second  jirinciple  which  is  now  coming  to  be 
widely  accc[itcil  is  that  in  disorders  of  the  mind  or 
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affections  of  the  body  due  to  mental  conditions  it 
is  necpssary  to  discover  tlie  causes  by  which  this 
morbid  state  has  been  produced.  The  history  of 
medicine  has  been  one  of  gradual  progress  from 
the  treatment  of  symptoms  to  the  treatment  of 
the  conditions  by  wliich  symptoms  are  produced. 
In  this  progress  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the 
mind  has  lagged  far  behind  that  of  bodily  disease. 
There  are  many  practitioners  of  medicine  who, 
although  fully  recognizing  the  importance  of 
iEtiology  in  bodily  disease,  fail  to  recognize  that  it 
applies  equally  to  the  mind,  and  they  continue  to 
treat  symptoms  as  they  arise  or  practise  a  purely 
empirical  system  of  therapeutics. 

To  those  who  accept  tlie  two  principles  which 
have  just  been  considered,  every  case  of  mental 
disorder  or  of  bodily  disorder  consequent  upon 
mental  conditions  is  the  outcome  of  the  mental 
life-history  of  the  patient,  and  the  conditions  to 
which  it  is  due  can  be  discovered  only  by  the 
investigation  of  that  history. 

A  third  principle,  now  widely  accepted  by 
workers  who  otherwise  differ  greatly  from  one 
another,  is  that  mental  disease  is  predominantly 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  emotional  and  instinctive 
aspects  of  the  mind.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
search  for  the  conditions  which  have  produced  an 
abnormal  mental  state  it  is  necessary  to  get  back 
to  experience  which  has  been  associated  with  a 
strong  emotional  tone,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  either  this  emotional  tone  must  have  been  of 
an  unpleasant  kind  in  itself  or  the  unpleasantness 
must  have  arisen  out  of  consequences  which  the 
experience  has  brought  in  its  train. 

Closely  associated  with  this  view  is  tliat  accord- 
ing to  which  the  intellectual  disturbance  in  a  ease 
of  mental  disease  depends  on  a  process  of  rational- 
ization through  which  the  patient  endeavours  to 
account  to  himself  for  his  morbid  emotional  con- 
dition. The  direction  taken  by  this  process  of 
rationalization  is  often  such  as  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  beliefs  at  variance  with  reality  which 
we  call  delusions. 

A  principle  which  actuates  more  than  one  system 
of  psycho-therapeutics,  but  is  still  far  from  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance,  is  that  mental  dis- 
order is  predominantly  due  to  experience  which 
has  passed  out  of  manifest  consciousness.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  body  of  experience 
which  does  not  enter  into  manifest  consciousness 
as  the  unconscious  mind  which  shades  off  into 
manifest  consciousness  through  an  intermediate 
region  of  subconsciousness. 

Putting  aside  the  largely  verbal  question 
whether  this  body  of  apparently  forgotten  experi- 
ence is  or  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  mind,'  we  are  met  with  the  far  more  vital 
problem  concerned  with  the  distinction  between 
experience  which  is  merely  lying  dormant,  ready 
to  appear  in  manifest  consciousness  whenever  the 
suitable  stimulus  arises,  and  experience  which  has 
come  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  manifest  con- 
sciousness which  is  known  as  dissociation.  A 
dissociated  body  of  experience  is  one  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  body  of  experience  making 
up  manifest  consciousness  through  some  kind  of 
active  process — a  process  resembling  in  many 
respects  that  known  as  inhibition  in  neurology. 
Such  dissociated  experience  is  not  recalled  even  by 
otherwise  suitable  stimuli  in  normal  mental  condi- 
tions, but  requires  abnormal  or  at  least  unusual 
conditions  to  bring  it  to  the  surface.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  such  a  dissociated  mental  state  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  deeper  stages  of  hypnotism. 
One  of  the  most  vexed  problems  of  psycho-thera- 
peutics turns  on  the  question  how  far  such  dis- 
sociated bodies  of  experience,  when  accompanied 
1  Cf.  Lancet,  16th  June  1917. 


by  an  unpleasant  tone  of  feeling,  act  as  the  basis 
of  bodily  and  mental  disorder.  One  theory  of  the 
r61e  taken  by  such  unconscious  experience  in  the 
production  of  mental  disorder  which  is  now  especi- 
ally prominent  is  that  of  Freud. 

FreucTs  theory  of  the  unconscious. — From  the 
point  of  view  which  concerns  psycho-therapeutics, 
the  most  important  part  of  Freud's  system  is  his 
theory  of  forgetting.  According  to  Freud,  forget- 
ting is  not  a  passive  process,  but  one  which,  at 
■any  rate  in  so  far  as  unpleasant  experience  is  con- 
cerned, depends  on  an  active  process  of  repression. 
It  is  held  that  unpleasant  experience  which  has 
passed  out  of  memory  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
does  not  enter  into  tlie  manifest  consciousness  of 
everyday  life  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  but  continues 
to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  mind.  It  may 
express  itself  more  or  less  continuously  in  tlie 
form  of  a  phobia,  a  tic,  stammering,  dreams,  etc., 
or,  after  a  long  period  of  quiescence,  it  may  show 
itself  under  the  influence  of  some  shock  or  strain 
as  a  paralysis,  contracture,  afiection  of  sensibility, 
or  some  form  of  mental  disturbance.  The  disturb- 
ance, whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  held  to  be 
the  result  of  a  conflict  between  a  suppressed  body 
of  experience,  now  generally  known  as  a  'com- 
plex,' and  the  general  personality  of  the  patient. 

Freud  has  not  been  content  merely  to  ascribe 
abnormal  bodily  and  mental  conditions  to  such 
conflict,  but  has  put  forward  an  elaborate  theory 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  suppressed  experi- 
ence or  complex  produces  its  effects.  He  supposes 
that  its  modes  of  expression  are  governed  by  a 
mechanism  of  control  which,  using  a  metaphorical 
simile,  he  terms  the  'censor.'  This  censorship 
allows  the  suppressed  body  of  experience  to  find  its 
way  to  manifest  consciousness  only  in  some  indirect 
and  often  symbolic  manner. 

Two  special  features  of  the  psychology  upon 
which  the  Freudian  system  of  therapeutics  is  based 
may  be  considered  here  :  (a)  the  importance  of  the 
experience  of  childhood  and  (b)  the  rOle  of  sexuality 
in  the  production  of  morbid  mental  states. 

(a)  According  to  the  earlier  views  of  Freud,  the 
suppressed  experience  of  childhood  forms  the  chief 
factor  underlying  morbid  mental  states,  whether 
these  express  themselves  explicitly  in  the  form  of 
mental  symptoms  or  as  paralyses,  contractures,  or 
other  bodily  affections.  These  states,  he  argues, 
depend  on  complexes  dating  back  to  earlychildhood, 
or  even,  in  the  more  grotesque  forms  of  the  theory, 
to  parturition  or  ante-natal  experience.  Freud 
has  himself  acknowledged  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
originally  based  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 
experience  of  early  childhood.  The  trend  of  modern 
work  has  been  to  accentuate  the  importance  of 
recent  traumata  in  the  production  of  morbid  mental 
states  and  to  make  of  less  account  the  experience 
of  early  life.  This  movement  should  not  be  allowed, 
however,  to  go  too  far  and  obscure  the  great  extent 
to  which  early  experience  is  responsible  for  the 
phobias,  tics,  and  tendencies  to  morbid  modes  of 
thought,  and  still  more  of  feeling,  which  form  so 
fertile  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  morbid  mental 
states  in  later  life. 

{h)  Another  principle  of  the  Freudian  psychology 
which  has  led  to  much  controversy,  and  has 
through  the  exaggeration  of  its  importance  gone 
far  to  wreck  the  immediate  success  of  the  whole 
construction,  is  concerned  with  the  r61e  of  the 
sexual  in  the  production  of  morbid  mental  states. 
Freud  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodies  of 
suppressed  experience  which  he  believes  to  under- 
lie mental  disorder  invariably  centre  in  incidents 
of  the  sexual  life.  So  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, the  form  thus  taken  by  his  psychology  of 
the  morbid   rests  largely  on  an  extension  of  the 
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connotation  of  the  term  'sexual'  far  beyond  the 
customary,  but,  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  his  own,  the  theory  has  come 
to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  crude  sexual  ex- 
perience, morbid  mental  states  being  ascribed  to 
the  working  of  repressed  sexual  trends  and  espeei- 
allj'  of  perverse  tendencies.  There  is  no  question 
that  disorder  of  the  sexual  life,  especiallj-  when  its 
nature  leads  to  repression,  takes  a  vast  part  in  the 
causation  of  mental  disorder  and  of  functional 
aBections  of  the  nervous  s}'stem.  It  can  also  be 
granted  that  Freud  and  his  followers  have  made 
definite  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sexual 
life,  but,  following  the  ordinary  lines  of  scientific 
progiess,  the  importance  of  the  sexual  has  been 
so  exaggerated  by  its  advocates  that  it  has  pro- 
duced a  wide-spread  failure  to  recognize  the  un- 
doubted merits  of  the  Freudian  psychology  and 
of  the  system  of  psycho-therapeutics  founded 
upon  it. 

When  regarded  dispassionately,  Freud's  theory 
is  only  an  extension  and  systematization  of  a 
principle,  now  widely  accepted,  that  mental  dis- 
order, in  the  broadest  sense,  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  the  shock  or  strain  which  seems  to  be  its  im- 
mediate cause,  but  is  the  outcome  of  life-long  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  mental  life  has  failed  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  social  environment.  Every  case  of 
mental  disorder  is  the  product  of  two  factors — a 
shock  or  strain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body  of 
experience  making  up  the  mental  constitution  of 
tlie  patient,  on  the  other  hand.  The  main  principle 
upon  which  any  system  of  psycho-therapeutics 
must  be  based  is  that  this  mental  constitution 
must  be  studied  and  analyzed  so  as  to  discover  the 
elements  of  weakness  which  have  allowed  the  shock 
or  strain  to  produce  a  morbid  ett'ect.  The  great 
merit  of  Freud's  theory  is  that  it  provides  a  scheme 
of  mental  structure  which,  though  it  will  doubtless 
have  to  be  greatly  modified,  yet  furnishes  a  most 
useful  hypothesis  from  whicli  to  start  in  the  study 
of  mental  disorder  and  of  the  measures  by  which 
its  eliects  may  be  combated. 

3.  Psycho-therapeutic  agencies. — The  measures 
employed  l)y  tlinse  who  jiractise  p.syclio-thera- 
peutics,  "hetlier  they  be  leeche.s,  .sorcerers,  or 
priests,  depend  on  belief  in  certain  agencies,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  practi- 
tioners employ  their  remedies  without  definitely 
formulating  to  themselves,  or  even  without  being 
at  all  aware  of,  the  nature  of  these  agencies ;  or, 
if  the  ])ractitioner  has  definite  notions  concerning 
the  mode  of  action  of  his  measures,  the  agencies 
u))on  whicli  his  success  really  depends  are  often 
dillerent  from  those  in  which  he  jilaces  his  trust. 
The  chief  agencies  U|)on  which  psycho-thcraiieutic 
measures  are  based  are  supernatural  agency,  tlirect 
liuman  agency,  faith  and  suggestion,  and  three 
agencies  of  eH|)eciiil  importance  which  may  be 
called  catharsis,  autognosis,  and  sublimation,  while 
more  subsidiary  roles  fall  to  reasoning,  sympathy, 
and  occupation. 

(a)  Supernatural  aifcnry, — The  belief  that  super- 
natural beings  are  able  to  a<'t  uiion  ilisease  is 
common  to  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  tiio  religions  of 
the  world.  Everywhere  man  believes,  or  has 
believed,  that  beings  with  powers  superior  to  his 
own  can  be  indiircd  to  inlhii'iicu  the  course  of 
disease  if  they  are  ajiproaclied  by  suitalile  rites. 
This  belief  applies  not  only  to  beings  who  can  be 
regarded  as  gods,  but  also  to  the  spirits  or  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  and  especially  of  riead  ancestors,  the 
cult  of  which  forms  the  essential  chMiicnt  in  the 
religious  systcins  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  tlie  earth. 
In  the  ruder  forms  of  religimi  the  ellicacy  of  (he 
rites  which  make  up  the  cults  of  the  gods,  the 
nncentrnl  gliost«,  or  other  siiiritual  agents  is  uiii- 
vernally   avcribod    to    the  direct  action   of   these 


beings  upon  disease,  but  in  the  more  developed 
forms  of  religion  it  is  recognized  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitlj-  that  the  supernatural  being  works  through 
some  natural  agencj',  such  as  faith.  Tlie  modern 
belief  that  supernatural  agents  do  not  directly 
influence  the  course  of  disease  depends  on  the 
wider  belief  in  the  universality  of  natural  causation 
which  is  the  foundation  of  science.  This  belief  is 
supported  by  the  experience  that  the  more  closely 
we  examine  cases  in  w  hicli  the  cure  of  disease  is 
ascribed  to  supernatural  intervention,  the  smaller 
becomes  the  residue  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
some  category  of  natural  causation.  The  more 
highly  developed  the  religion,  the  more  do  its 
leaders  themselves  adopt  the  tlieorj-  of  natural 
causation  and  ascribe  successful  results  of  their 
rites  to  the  working  of  faith  and  suggestion. 

(6)  Human  agency. — There  is  a  wide-spread 
belief  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that 
human  beings  are  able  to  cure  disease  by  their 
own  powers.  This  is  usuallj'  associated  with  the 
belief  in  the  production  of  disease  by  magical  rites, 
manual  and  verbal.  In  such  cases  tlie  cure  is 
ell'ected  either  by  inducing  the  sorcerer  to  remove 
his  spell  or  by  employing  some  other  human  agent, 
believed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  sorcerer,  to 
counteract  the  spell  or  avert  its  consequences.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  belief  attaches  in  large 
measure  to  the  objects  or  words  which  are  used  in 
the  curative  rites,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
powers  ascribed  to  these  objects  and  words  can 
often  be  traced  back  to  a  belief  in  divine  or  ghostly 
agency.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  efficacy  is 
largely  ascribed  to  the  personality  of  the  sorcerer. 
Some  degree  of  confusion  between  personality  and 
measures  runs  through  the  mIioIo  history  of 
medicine.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
most  civilized  communities,  the  eflicacy  of  thera- 
peutic measures  and  of  religious  rites  in  connexion 
with  disease  is  largely  ascribed  by  the  less  educated 
members  of  the  community  to  the  personality  of 
the  physiciiin  or  priest.  Here,  even  more  clearly 
than  in  the  case  ot  supernatural  agency,  the  trend 
of  modern  opinion  is  to  ascribe  the  eflicacy  of 
personality  to  the  action  of  faith  and  suggestion. 

(c)  Faith  and  sui/ije.ition. — In  modern  writings 
on  therapeutics  and  allied  subjects  it  is  not 
customary  to  distinguish  between  faith  and  sug- 
gestion, or,  if  they  are  distinguished,  faith  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  suggestion  or  is  held  to  act 
through  suggestion.  This  at  titude  is  the  result  of 
a  tendency  to  make  the  scope  of  suggestion  so  wide 
as  to  include  nearly  every  process  by  which  one 
mind  is  acted  ujion  i>y  another  mind,  by  an  object 
of  the  environment,  or  even  by  itself  (auto-sugges- 
tion). When  it  is  saiil  that  faith  acts  through 
suggestion,  it  is  meant  that  through  the  process  of 
belief,  which  is  the  main  element  in  faith,  a  deity, 
))ers(m,  or  object  produces  a  certain  ellcct  upon  the 
mind  which  is  classified  with  other  elli'its  ascribed  to 
suggestion,  liclief  is  an  active  and  conative  iiro- 
cess,  difl'ering  fundamentally  from  Hie  condition  of 
passive  receptiveness  which  is  the  es.sential  feature 
of  the  cases  for  which  the  concept  of  suggestion 
was  originally  framed.  Though  (lie  two  processes 
are  poles  a]iart  psychologically,  they  are  often 
comliined.  Suggestuin  often  produces  its  cHeels 
tlirongh  faith,  lint  this  is  very  dill'ercnt  from 
explaining  faith  by  suggestion.  We  coiilil  just  as 
well,  or  perhaps  «  ith  more  justice,  say  that  sug- 
gestion is  exidainod  by  failh.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  two  ilistinct  processes,  dillering  essentially 
from  one  another  in  psyelmlogical  character  and 
|iroduciiig  their  ed'ects  in  very  dillcri'iit  ways. 

Uoth  faith  and  Buggestion  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  psycho  -  therapeutics.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  tlii'ni  that  (he  remedies  employed  by 
savage  and  barbarous   peoi>les  owe  their  eflicacy, 
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and  they  continue  to  be  operative  in  tlie  most 
modern  forms  of  medicine  where  tlie  confidence  of 
the  patient  in  his  physician  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  tlie  first  and  most  important  step 
towards  therapeutic  success.  Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  medicine  from  the  stage  of  its 
close  association  with  magic  or  religion  to  its  full 
emergence  as  an  independent  social  institution, 
the  personality  of  the  healer  has  been  of  ine- 
dominant  importance.  It  is  through  faith  in  this 
personality  and  its  influence  in  directing  the  pro- 
cess of  suggestion  that  therapeutical  measures 
attain  a  large  proportion  of  their  success. 

The  influence  of  faith  and  suggestion  pervades 
the  wliole  system  of  treatment  of  the  sick.  Not 
a  dose  of  medicine,  not  even  a  measure  of  diagnosis, 
can  be  used  without  bringing  them  into  action. 
Their  eft'ect  often  begins  even  before  the  physician 
has  seen  his  patient,  and  usually  they  are  the  more 
efficacious  tlie  more  unwittingly  they  are  employed. 
There  are  many  practitioners  of  medicine,  among 
both  savage  and  civilized  peoples,  whose  measures 
would  lose  most  of  their  etticacy  if  they  realized 
the  true  mode  of  action  of  the  remedies  in  which 
tliey  have  so  profound  a  faith.  Here,  as  in  .so 
many  branches  of  social  life,  it  is  half-measures 
tliat  are  especially  likely  to  fail.  A  physician  who 
understands  the  real  nature  of  psycho-therapeutic 
activity  and  one  who  is  wholly  ignorant  in  this 
respect  will  succeed.  The  unsuccessful  practitioner 
will  be  one  who  knows  enough  to  destroy  his  faith 
in  his  medicaments  and  diatetic  remedies  without 
having  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  processes 
upon  which  the  success  of  these  remedies  so  largely 
depends. 

(d)  Catharsis. — The  two  factors,  faith  and  sug- 
gestion, run  as  manifold  threads  throughout  the 
whole  texture  of  psycho-therapeutics.  They  are 
of  special  importance  wliere  the  mind  is  intact  or 
where,  more  correctly,  the  mental  disorder  shows 
itself  by  some  physical  manifestation  rather  than 
in  some  overt  disorder  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
agency  now  to  be  considered  is  of  especial  import- 
ance where  disorder  of  the  mind  is  due  to  some 
mental  injury  which  produces  a  condition  of 
anxiety.  Catharsis  is  the  most  important  psycho- 
therapeutic agent  in  the  process  of  confession, 
whether  this  form  part  of  a  religious  rite  or  of  a 
manifestly  medical  procedure.  The  process  relieves 
a  condition  of  mental  tension  produced  by  some 
trouble  which  gives  cause  for  anxiety,  grief,  or 
other  emotional  state  associated  with  an  unpleasant 
feeling-tone.  In  cases  where  a  person  has  nothing 
with  which  to  reproach  himself  the  relief  produced 
by  communication  with  others  is  well  recognized. 
Where  the  grief  due  to  pent-up  trouble  is  combined 
with  shame  the  relief  is  even  greater,  though  the 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  this  means  of  relief 
are  greater. 

The  term  '  catharsis '  should  properly  be  limited 
to  the  agency  by  which  a  pent-up  grief,  anxiety, 
or  shame  is  relieved  by  the  process  of  confession 
and  that  in  which  a  mental  conflict  is  resolved  by 
measures  which  bring  to  manifest  consciousness 
some  element  of  suppressed  experience. 

(e)  Autor/nosis. — Another  most  important  ele- 
ment, both  in  confession  and  in  the  revival  of  for- 
gotten experience,  is  that  the  subject  learns  tlie 
better  to  know  himself.  An  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  mental  disorder,  still  more 
important  in  keeping  it  in  being  when  it  has 
already  been  produced,  is  that  the  patient  fails  to 
understand  his  condition.  His  whole  disorder  is 
enveloped  by  a  sense  of  mystery  which  greatly 
accentuates  the  emotional  state  upon  which  his 
troubles  primarily  depend.  The  process  by  which 
the  patient  learns  to  understand  the  real  state  of 
his  raind  and  the  conditions  by  which  this  state 


has  been  produced  forms  a  very  important  thera- 
peutic agency  which  may  be  called  'autognosis.'' 

Autognosis  as  a  therapeutic  agency  includes  a 
large  number  of  processes.  Owing  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  elements  of  physiology  and  psychology 
which  is  general  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized 
communities,  persons  sufl'ering  from  mental  and 
functional  nervous  symptoms  often  wholly  mis- 
understand, or  vastly  misrate  the  importance  of 
any  unusual  mental  or  bodily  experience.  Thus. 
the  more  or  less  normal  hallucinations  of  the  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking  (hypnogogic  halluci- 
nations) may  give  rise  to  apprehensions  of  approach- 
ing insanity,  or  normal  physiological  occurrences 
may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  serious  disease — 
a  misconception  often  greatly  assisted  by  the 
teaching  of  quacks  or  ill-educated  medical  practi- 
tioners. In  such  cases  the  process  of  autognosis 
consists  in  imparting  elementary  knowledge  for 
which  the  patient  should  not  have  waited  until  he 
has  become  the  subject  of  some  mental  stress. 

Another  value  of  autognosis  depends  on  the 
wholly  mistaken  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  ottences 
against  morality  which  frequently  accompany 
states  of  mental  disorder.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
those  who  sutt'er  in  this  way  are  not  habitual 
ott'enders,  who  seem  to  pass  as  a  rule  through 
periods  of  mental  stress  without  suHering.  The 
persons  whose  neurasthenic  or  melancholic  state 
centres  in  some  old  moral  delinquency  are  usually 
persons  of  undue  sensitiveness  who  may  perhaps 
have  only  once  lapsed  from  virtue,  or  may  have 
been  only  innocent  partners  in,  or  even  mere 
spectators  of,  some  immoral  act ;  sometimes  they 
have  oflended  only  in  thought  and  not  in  deed. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  process  of  autognosis  is 
especially  valuable,  though  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success  it  should  be  employed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  malady  before  the  condition  of 
anxiety  has  become  habitual  and  some  unnatural 
explanation  has  been  systematized  to  form  a 
delusion.  Old  injuries  of  this  kind  usually  pro- 
duce their  ett'ect  after  some  strain  and  stress  which 
lower  vitality  and  produce  disorder  of  various 
bodily  processes.  The  awakening  of  the  old 
mental  injury  only  serves  to  aggravate  and  per- 
petuate this  state,  thus  producing  a  vicious  circle 
in  which  the  trauma  brought  to  the  surface  by  a 
pathological  condition  accentuates  the  condition 
by  which  it  has  been  produced.  By  the  process  of 
autognosis  this  vicious  circle  may  be  broken  or 
weakened  and  an  opportunity  given  for  a  move- 
ment towards  recovery. 

Of  greater  interest  and  of  more  importance  is 
the  process  by  which  the  patient  is  led  to  under- 
stand how  his  disorder  has  developed.  Many 
mental  disorders  are  only  exaggerations  of  tend- 
encies towards  modes  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
action  which  go  far  back  into  the  life-history  of 
the  sufi'erer.  If  he  can  be  led  to  see  where  he  has 
strayed  from  normal  paths  and  can  learn  to  know 
the  factors  to  which  this  straying  has  been  due,  a 
long  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  recovery. 
If  the  patient  learns  that  his  disease  is  only  the 
expression  of  an  exaggeration  of  a  wide-spread 
trend  of  feeling,  thought,  or  action,  his  condition 
will  no  longer  appear  mysterious,  terrifying,  or 
horrible,  but  will  assume  proportions  which  can 
be  faced  rationally  and  dispassionately. 

The  instances  of  autognosis  just  considered  are 
examples  in  which  mental  conditions  underlj'ing 
pathological  states  are  present  in  a  manifest  form. 
One  of  the  leading  problems  of  psycho-therapeutics 
at  the  present  time  is  to  discover  how  far  the 
process  of  autognosis  can  be  extended  to  include 
past  experience  which  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  conscious  mental  life.     It  stands  beyond 

1  The  present  writer  owes  this  term  to  Dr.  William  Brown. 
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all  doubt  that  past  experience  which  has  taken  so 
little  part  in  the  conscious  mental  life  of  a  person 
that  it  seems  to  be  \vholly  forgotten  may  reappear 
in  consciousness  during  the  state  of  anxiety  follow- 
ing some  period  of  physical  and  mental  strain. 
Moreover,  this  experience,  supposed  to  have  been 
forgotten,  may  come  to  dominate  consciousness  so 
as  to  dwarf  all  other  mental  content.  All  grada- 
tions occur  between  cases  in  which  the  memory 
of  an  unpleasant  experience  has  never  long 
been  out  of  consciousness  and  experience  which 
has  been  so  nearly  forgotten  that  the  patient  may 
not  remember  its  coming  to  consciousness,  perhaps 
for  years  before  the  period  of  stress  which  again 
brings  it  to  the  surface.  The  doubtful  point  is 
whether  this  series  can  be  extended  to  include 
past  experience  which  has  so  wholly  passed  from 
consciousness  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  surface 
only  by  special  means,  such  as  hypnotism,  or  by 
the  process  called  psycho-analysis. 

[/)  Sublimation. — Of  the  agencies  common  to 
the  work  of  physician,  priest,  and  teacher  none  is 
more  important  than  that  to  which  the  name 
'  sublimation '  has  been  given.  The  process  of 
autognosis  often  shows  the  presence  of  some  faulty 
trend  of  thought  and  action  which  is  capable  of 
being  turned  into  a  more  healthy  channel.  Many 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  depend,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  on  tendencies  which  are  altogether  anti- 
social, or,  while  suitable  to  one  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  out  of  place  in  the  society  into  which  the 
sutferer  has  been  born.  In' such  a  case  sublima- 
tion furnishes  an  alternative  to  satisfaction  or 
repression. 

One  of  the  chief  directions  which  may  be  taken 
by  the  process  of  sublimation  is  towards  religion. 
The  specific  group  of  sentiments  and  emotions 
which  make  up  the  psychological  basis  of  religion 
can  often  be  substituted  for  those  associated  with 
the  anti-social  trend.  Less  frequentlyithe  senti- 
ments and  emotions  associated  with  art  can  be 
utilized,  or  the  morbid  energy  may  be  directed 
into  some  other  channel  of  activity.  The  great 
importance  of  religion  in  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion, and  in  the  whole  field  of  psycho- therapeutics, 
is  that  it  is  able  to  satisfy  both  emotional  and 
practical  needs,  its  specilic  emotions  satisfying  one 
kind  of  need  while  its  many  practical  activities 
satisfy  others.  An  atlditional  vahie  which  attaches 
to  religion  as  a  means  of  sublimating  morbid 
energies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their  histori- 
cal ueveloiHnent  modern  religious  systems  have 
brought  religion  and  moral  teaching  into  close 
relation  with  one  another,  so  that  a  dehnite  system 
of  beliefs  opposed  to  vaiious  anti-social  trends 
serves  to  rationalize  and  fortify  the  process  of 
sublimation.  The  relative  failure  of  art,  as  com- 
pared with  religion,  in  the  process  of  sublimation 
1.1  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  any  such  associa- 
tion between  its  s|)ecitic  emotion  and  moral  teach- 
ing, most  followers  of  art  explicitly  denying  the 
connexion  with  morality  whicli  forms  so  deliiiite 
a  part  of  modern  systems  of  religion. 

ig)  Reason. — One  of  the  most  ditlicult  problems 
of  psycho-therapeutics  is  to  assign  its  proper  place 
to  reason  as  a  therajieutic  agency.  It  is  a  uni- 
ver.'»al  experience  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  insane  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  a 
patient  out  of  his  delusions,  and  this  holds  good 
al.so  to  a  large  extent  of  the  obsessions  and  hypo- 
chondriac fancies  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature 
of  the  broad  Ixjiderlaiid  between  winily  and  insan- 
ity. Ily  such  reasoning  the  sulferer  is  often  driven 
to  adopt  the  role  of  an  advocate,  so  that  the  only 
remit  mav  IxJ  the  strengthening  of  his  delusion  or 
fancy.  \Vliere  reasoning  does  good,  it  is  oltin 
oiili'  through  the  inlluenceof  faith  and  suggestion, 
in  which  case  the  reamjns  given  by  the  physician 


or  priest  only  reinforce  processes  of  other  kinds 
which  act  through  emotional  or  instinctive 
channels.  AVhile  reason  is  thus  of  little  direct 
use,  and  may  even  be  harmful,  it  forms  a  most 
important  element  in  other  psycho-therapeutic 
agencies,  and  especially  in  autognosis.  Once  the 
true  emotional  cause  of  a  morbid  state  has  been 
discovered  and  explained  to  the  patient,  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  reason  comes  to  form  an  essential 
element  in  his  amemlment  or  recovery.  There  is 
all  the  diflerence  in  the  world  between  the  use  of 
reason  by  one  who  does  not  understand  the  real 
underlying  conditions  of  the  malady  and  reason 
exerted  when  these  conditions  have  been  discovered 
and  are  themselves  the  material  from  which  the 
reasoning  starts  and  upon  which  it  acts.  As  with 
other  therapeutic  agencies  re.oson  is  useless  or 
harmful  only  when  it  is  employed  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  morbid  state  upon  which  the 
physician  or  priest  is  acting.  Here,  as  in  other 
branches  of  medicine,  the  proper  use  of  the  remedy 
depends  on  the  exactness  of  the  diagnosis. 

(A)  Sympathy.  —  The  nature  of  the  action  of 
sympathy  in  psycho-therapeutics  raises  a  problem 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  sympathy  of  the 
physician  is  essential  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
his  patient  and  is  tlius  an  important  element  in 
psycho-therapeutics,  but,  unless  very  judiciously 
expressed,  sympathy  will  have  a  bad  etl'ect.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  removal  from  his  or 
her  ordinary  surroundings  is  in  most  cases  essenti.al 
if  a  neurasthenic  or  hj'sterical  patient  is  to  have 
the  best  chance  of  recovery.  One  very  important 
reason  for  this  is  the  necessity  of  removal  from 
the  almost  invariably  injudicious  sympathy  of 
relatives  and  friends  by  which  the  attention  ot  the 
patient  towards  his  symptoms  is  accentuated.  The 
physician  himself  should  always  be  on  his  guard 
lest  an  excess  of  sympathy  should  increase  the 
attitude  of  self-regard  which  is  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  many  forms  of  neurosis.  Cases 
are  frequent  in  which  at  one  stage  or  another  it  may 
be  useful  to  act  towards  a  patient  in  an  apparently 
unsympathetic  manner.  In  so  far  as  sj'mpathy  can 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  therapeutic  agent,  it  is  as 
capable  of  harm  as  of  good.  It  is  in  paving  the 
way  towards  the  employment  of  other  agencies 
that  its  importance  in  psycho-therapeutics  is  most 
definitely  shown. 

(i)  Occupatio7i.  —  In  some  systems  of  psycho- 
therapeutics work  has  been  |int  in  a  foremost 
place.  It  has  been  held  that  the  chief  need  in 
cases  of  neurosis  is  that  the  mind  should  be 
occupied  in  work  of  a  kind  which  will  direct  the 
attention  of  (he  patient  away  from  the  morbid 
activities  of  his  mind  and  body. 

Since  a  prominent  feature  of  many  cases  is 
aVmornial  preoccupation  in  some  unhealthy  trend 
of  thought  and  feeling,  such  a  course  wouVl  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  sound,  if  not  obvious.  In 
]iractice,  however,  the  will  to  work  is  present 
perhaps  in  excess  among  persons  sull'ering  from 
neurasthenia  or  other  states  which  call  for  psychical 
treatment,  while  in  a  still  larger  number  lliere  is 
such  a  hick  of  interest  or  such  bodily  or  mental 
weakness  as  to  make  the  efliirt  lo  work  even 
h.-uinful.  In  such  cases  it  is  neces.sary  to  restrain 
rather  than  encourage  activity.  In  most  cases, 
however,  there  comes  a  stage  at  which  the  )iatient 
is  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  imu-tivily,  and 
occupation  then  becomes  a  most  iniiiortiiiil  Ihcra- 
(leutic  agent.  In  olher  cases  in  wliii'h  the  process 
of  autognosis  shows  the  pri'sciKc  of  sloth  or  mis- 
directed energy  the  regulation  of  occu|>ation 
lii'comcs  of  the  utmost  importance  in  psyclio- 
therapcutics. 

4.  Psycho-therapeutic  measures.— The  lines  of 
treatment   adopted   by  one    who  practises  psycho- 
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therapeutics  will  depend  on  his  beliefs  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which  disease  is  pro- 
duced and  cured.  If  he  believes  in  the  efficiency  of 
superhuman  agency,  his  treatment  will  consist  of 
rehgious  rites  of  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  propitia- 
tion, together  in  many  cases  with  other  rites,  such 
as  those  of  purification,  confession,  penance,  and 
atonement,  designed  to  put  both  patient  and  priest 
in  a  proper  relation  towards  the  superhuman  oeing 
whose  help  is  being  sought.  By  some  Churches 
these  various  rites  have  been  combined  so  as  to 
form  organized  systems  in  which  large  numbers  of 
the  sick  undertake  pilgrimages  to  places  believed 
to  have  miraculous  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Similarly,  if  one  believes  in  human  agency  as 
the  cause  of  disease  and  the  means  for  its  removal, 
either  he  will  adopt  measures  designed  to  propitiate 
the  person  by  whom  the  disease  is  believed  to  have 
been  produced  or  he  will  employ,  or  induce  others 
to  employ,  measures  designed  to  neutralize  those 
of  the  sorcerer  to  whose  actions  the  disease  is 
ascribed. 

If  the  physician  believes  in  suggestion,  he  will 
employ  this  agency  wittingly  in  one  of  its  many 
forms.  If  he  believes  in  the  value  of  autognosis, 
his  treatment  will  consist  chiefly  in  measures 
designed  to  bring  the  patient  to  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  himself  and  of  the  conditions  by  which  his 
disease  has  been  produced  and  can  be  remedied. 
If  he  believes  in  occupation,  he  will  set  the  patient 
to  tasks  designed  to  turn  the  morbidly  directed 
energy  into  this  channel. 

The  discussion  of  psycho-therapeutic  agencies  in 
the  preceding  section  will  have  pointed  the  way  to 
other  modes  of  treatment,  but  a  few  measures  may 
be  more  fully  considered. 

(a)  Hypnotism. — It  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  measure  is  only  a 
mode  of  utUizing  suggestion,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  hypnotic  state  being  a  condition  of  heightened 
suggestibility.  Closely  allied  to  hypnotism  is 
the  condition,  known  as  hypnoidal  suggestion,  in 
which  a  patient  is  placed  under  conditions  especi- 
ally designed  to  enhance  his  receptiveness  for  the 
influence  of  suggestion. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  hypnotism  is  the 
production  of  a  state  of  dissociation,  so  that,  on 
coming  out  of  the  state,  the  patient  has  no  con- 
scious recollection  of  any  suggestions  which  may 
have  been  made  or  of  any  other  events  which  have 
occurred  during  the  hypnotic  state.  Nevertheless 
the  suggestions  will  act  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  hypnotizer,  and  other  events  may  be  recalled 
when  the  patient  is  again  hypnotized  or  may 
revive  in  dreams  or  under  other  conditions.  In 
the  state  of  hypnoidal  suggestion  there  may  also 
be  some  degree  of  dissociation,  but  the  patient,  at 
any  rate  in  its  slighter  degrees,  is  aware  of  the 
suggestions  and  other  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  debated  question  of  psycho- 
therapeutics is  how  far  it  is  legitimate  to  practise 
hypnotism  and  hypnoidal  suggestion.  The  physi- 
cian who  recognizes  that  every  word  that  he  utters 
may  carry  a  suggestion  will  naturally  utilize  this 
agency  as  much  as  possible.  The  question  which 
is  disputed  is  how  far  it  is  legitimate  to  accentuate 
the  influence  of  suggestion  by  the  production  of 
the  dissociation  which  characterizes  the  hypnotic 
state,  or  to  give  suggestions  to  the  patient  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  led  to  believe  that  some  force 
with  an  element  of  mystery  is  being  employed. 
One  of  the  points  on  which  the  question  turns  is 
how  far  hypnotism  produces  a  harmful  eflect.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  person  who  has 
once  been  hypnotized  can  be  more  easily  hypno- 
tized a  second  time,  not  only  by  the  original 
hypnotizer,  but  also  by  others  if  a  definite  counter- 
suggestion   has  not    been    given.      This    definite 


change  in  the  character  of  a  person  can  hardly  be 
altogether  for  the  good,  to  say  the  least.  More- 
over, it  often  happens  that  a  definite  craving  to  be 
hypnotized  is  set  up,  though  it  is  claimed  by 
advocates  of  hypnotism  that  this  happens  only 
when  the  agency  is  employed  unskilfully.  Since, 
however,  we  can  be  confident  that,  if  hypnotism 
became  a  regular  part  of  medical  practice,  it 
would  often  be  employed  unskilfully,  a  vista  of 
possibilities  is  opened  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 

These  arguments  are  especially  directed  against 
the  habitual  employment  of  hypnotism  as  a  remedy 
for  minor  ailments  or  for  ailments  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  amenable  to  other  measures. 
There  are  certain  conditions,  however,  long  the 
despair  of  medicine,  for  which  the  success  of 
hypnotism  is  undeniable.  Such  conditions  include 
dipsomania,  morphinomania,  and  other  forms  of 
drug-habit,  as  well  as  certain  forms  of  sexual  aberra- 
tion. These  states,  being  desperate,  may  require 
desperate  remedies,  and,  when  they  have  failed  to 
react  to  other  modes  of  treatment,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
hypnotism  to  deny  its  use.  A  more  doubtful 
category  is  that  of  cases  of  functional  disease  due 
to  shock  such  as  have  been  so  frequent  in  the  great 
European  war.  There  is  no  question  that  symp- 
toms can  be  removed,  sometimes  by  a  single 
hypnotic  treatment.  It  may  be  argued,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  experience  has  shown  that  these 
cases  tend  to  recover  quickly  by  other  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  cases, 
having  been  produced  by  a  sudden  shock  quite 
foreign  to  the  experience  of  everyday  life,  should 
be  treated  by  some  equally  drastic  remedy.  We 
do  not  know  enough  at  present  of  the  history  of 
such  cases  to  allow  any  decisive  answer  concerning 
this  problem.  We  must  await  the  investigation  of 
the  after-history  of  the  many  cases  in  which  hypno- 
tism has  been  employed  during  the  war. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  hypno- 
tism is  not,  however,  its  possible  harmfulness  or 
the  dangers  of  unskilful  application,  but  rests  on 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism 
ignores  a  fundamental  principle  of  medicine  in 
that  these  agencies  are  directed  towards  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  and  do  not  touch  the  morbid 
process  to  which  the  symptoms  are  ultimately  due. 
The  action  of  a  physician  who  hypnotizes  for 
headache  and  sleeplessness  is  to  be  classed  with 
that  of  the  practitioner  who  administers  aspirin  or 
morphia  for  these  symptoms  without  inquiring  into 
the  conditions  by  which  the  headaches  and  sleep- 
lessness are  being  produced.  Both  actions  are 
examples  of  a  slipshod  and  short-sighted  employ- 
ment of  therapeutic  agencies.  The  most  recent 
systems  of  psycho-therapeutics  hold  that  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disorder,  as  in  other  branches 
of  medicine,  it  is  our  duty  to  discover  causes  and 
to  remove  or  amend  symptoms  by  discovering  and 
attacking  the  deeper  and  less  obvious  states  upon 
which  the  symptoms  depend.  Hypnotism  may  be 
used  to  discover  causes  and  may  thus  be  an  instru- 
ment in  autognosis,  but,  as  more  usually  employed, 
it  merely  touches  the  surface  and  ignores,  or  may 
even  obstruct,  inquiry  by  which  the  real  nature  of 
the  malady  may  be  revealed. 

(b)  Psycho-analysis. — This  word  has  been  very 
unfortunately  chosen,  for  every  physician  who 
endeavours  to  discover  the  conditions  which  have 
produced  an  abnormal  mental  state  must  of 
necessity  carry  out  a  process  of  psychical  analysis. 
The  terra  is  so  widely  used,  however,  for  the 
sj'stem  initiated  by  Freud  that  its  use  can  hardly 
be  avoided.  By  psycho-analysis  is  meant  primarily 
the  process  by  which  the  physician  discovers  the 
'  complex '  or  body  of  forgotten  experience  which 
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is  believed  to  underlie  abnormal  mental  states  or 
abnormal  bodily  states  ascribed  to  mental  con- 
ditions. The  word  applies  primarily  to  the  method 
of  diagnosis  by  which  the  conditions  underlying  a 
morbid  mental  condition  are  discovered.  Since, 
according  to  the  earlier  ideas  of  the  Freudian 
school,  the  diagnosis  is  itself  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  cure,  its  use  included  also  a  system  of 
therapeutics.  According  to  Freud,  a  complex 
cannot  be  discovered  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
introspection,  but  expresses  itself  in  dreams,  in 
such  abnormalities  of  conduct  as  forgetting,  slips 
of  the  tongue  or  pen,  and  apparently  meaningless 
acts.  The  investigation  of  these  processes  forms 
one  of  the  chief  departments  of  psycho-analysis. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  indirect  means 
of  analysis,  two  other  methods  have  been  widely 
employed.  In  one,  known  as  the  method  of  free 
association,  the  patient  has  to  express  freely  everj' 
thought  that  comes  into  his  mind  in  response  to 
an  idea  suggested  bj'  his  symptoms.  In  another 
method,  which  is  due  especially  to  Jung,  the 
patient  is  given  a  number  of  words  in  succession 
and  is  asked  to  express  as  rapitUy  as  possible  the 
ideas  that  each  word  calls  up  in  his  mind.  It  is 
found  that  there  is  a  delay,  or  even  total  failure  to 
respond,  if  the  given  word  arouses  ideas  in  close 
relation  with  the  complex  ;  and,  if  a  series  of 
words  is  repeated,  the  responses  on  the  second 
occasion  will  not  agree  with  those  of  the  first  when 
the  words  have  aroused  the  complex.  In  the 
method  of  fiee  association  the  patient  is  put  into 
as  tranquil  a  state  as  possible  and  the  experi- 
ence succeeds  the  better  the  more  the  condition 
approaches  a  minor  degree  of  the  hypnotic  state, 
in  which  thoughts  aroused  by  immediate  associa- 
tion are  controlled  as  little  as  possible  by  volition. 

The  method  of  clo-i^ed  association  with  reaction- 
time  has  a  far  narrower  scope  and  is  chiefly  useful 
in  providing  clues  for  other  lines  of  analy.sis.  If 
empluyed  without  full  knowledge  of  its  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  it  savours  too  much  of  the 
metfiods  of  the  detective  and  may  do  harm  by 
interfering  with  the  state  of  confidence  between 
physician  and  patient  which  is  the  first  condition 
of  success  in  psycho-therapeutics. 

(c)  Re-education.  —  This  term  is  used  for  the 
body  of  measures  which  the  physician  enijiloys  as 
the  result  of  the  processes  by  wliich  he  has  led  his 
patient  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  produced  Ids  morbid  state.  In 
rare  eases  a  patient  niaj'  be  .so  intelligent  and 
balanced  that  the  mere  acquirement  of  such  know- 
ledge may  itself  be  sulKcient  to  enable  him  to 
shake  oil' his  morbid  symptoms  and  set  him  on  the 
path  leiuling  to  a  healthy  mental  life.  This  holds 
good,  not  only  when  the  ex]ierioiice  which  he  has 
come  to  uiiili  iv-tand  belongs  to  his  fully  conscious 
mental  life,  but  also,  and  perhaps  still  more  con- 
spicuously, in  tho.se  cases  in  which  the  process  of 
psycho-analysis  li.os  brought  to  light  some  long- 
forgotten  experience.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
full  therapeutic  value  of  autognosis  is  brought  out 
only  through  a  process  of  re-education  in  which 
the  patient  is  led  to  nmlcrstand  lunv  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  himself  can  be  utilized.  He 
ha.t  to  be  shown  how  to  readjust  his  life  in 
the  light  of  his  new  knowledge  and  how  to  turn 
energy,  hitherto  morbidly  directed,  into  more 
licallliy  cliannels. 

Till!  proiesscK  which  have  l)een  considered  in 
this  iirliclc  under  the  headings  of  atitognosiH  and 
re-education  are  a.M  applicable  to  moral  defects  as 
to  thoHO  more  usually  held  to  lie  within  the  Hphere 
of  medicine.  Keccnl  iiiovemcnts  in  psycho-tlicia- 
peuticH  Ko  far  to  bridge  tin-  gulf  between  medicine 
and  moral  tem'hing  ami  will  help  us  to  coordinate 
.ind  reduce  to  c<)riiiiii>ii   priiuiplcs  the  work  of  the 


physician,  the  t€acher,  the  social  reformer,  and  the 
priest.  It  is  the  prospect  that  principles  of  action 
and  modes  of  inquiry  discovered  by  any  one  of 
these  may  be  helpful  to  the  others  that  makes 
these  movements  so  full  of  promise.  Some  of  the 
modem  measures  of  the  physician  are  little  more 
than  his  adoption  of  modes  of  treatment  which 
have  long  been  familiar,  in  the  form  of  confession, 
to  the  priest.  While  the  physician  may  learn 
much  from  the  long  accumulated  experience  of  the 
priest,  the  priest  may  in  his  turn  be  helped  by 
such  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  confession  as 
his  special  knowledge  and  experience  allow  the 
physician  to  undertake.  Moreover,  the  experi- 
ence of  both  priest  and  physician  may  be  utilized 
by  those  who  have  to  do  with  mental  and  moral 
training  or  with  the  amendment  of  faulty  moral 
tendencies  which  have  led  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  Using  the  term  in  the  widest  sense, 
psycho-therapeutics  may  furnish  a  body  of  organ- 
ized knowledge  which  can  be  utilized  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions. 

The  great  interest  of  modern  trends  in  psycho- 
therapeutics is  that  at  this  late  stage  of  social 
evolution  they  seem  to  be  again  bringing  religion 
and  medicine  into  that  intimate  relation  to  one 
another  which  existed  in  their  early  history.  We 
have  here  a  typical  case  of  social  evolution  in 
which  social  processes  once  so  closely  combined 
as  to  be  with  ditliculty  distinguished  from  one 
another  have  followed  widely  divergent  paths  only 
to  meet  again  as  each  has  come  to  spread  its 
branches  widely  over  the  whole  field  of  social 
activity. 

Cf.  also  artt.  Body  AND  MiND,  Brain  AND 
Mind,  Faith-hkaling,  Hypnotlsm. 
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W.  II.  R.  Rivers. 

PUBERTY.— Puberty  is  the  period  of  life  at 
wliiili  reinoductive  power  is  attained.  Its  luin- 
meiK'cment  is  marked  hy  certain  external  signs,* 
and  it  is  characterized  by  certain  chan;;es,  struc- 
tural and  organic,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
moral. ^  The  ago  at  which  it  is  reai^hed  varies  con- 
siderably in  tiie  cafse  of  both  sexes  :^  and  these 
variations  occur  not  only  in  diilerent  races  but  iu 
dillerent  individuals  of  the  same  race.* 

1.  JMTiATio^\AM)Piri}t:iiTy.~\t\i^ti  familiar 
feature  of  uncivilized  societies  that  those  of  their 
members  who  are  of  tlie  same  sex,  age,  or  occupa- 

1  Of  these  the  most,  marked  are,  in  females,  eiilarjjemetil.  of 
the  breasts,  the  $rro\vth  of  hair  on  the  piihcs  and  armpit-H,  and 
the  menfltrnal  flow;  and,  in  niales,  the  hreaUinjf  of  (he  voice, 
and  tlie  (jrowtli  of  hair  on  the  arnii)it*t,  puhi-R,  and  face. 

'J  Ah  to  the  chanijes  and  the  disorders  of  mind  and  body  to 
wliich  iMihcrly  haw  special  relation,  see  art.  Aholkbcknci:  and 
auIhnrilieB  therein  cited.  Bee  also  A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Mjiblic 
l{tm\  London.  in02,  p.  lOH. 

J*  A.  van  (iennep,  I.t's  HitcH  dr  jxisiinfjf,  p.  Pfi  ff.  These  varia- 
tions are  <hic  to  many  caufieti,  Anion^r  which  may  he  reckoned 
rare,  elimate.  diet,  hnusinft.  clothinir,  oreupatinn,  letM|)erament, 
ninde  of  life,  and  Htatc  of  health  (II.  IMohh  anri  M.  Itartelx,  Das 
Wf'ih  in  drr  Sntur  und  Vvlkrrknudci^,  i.  4'^l  iT.). 

*ThnH,  in  Kifvpt,  the  average  age  at  which  menstruation 
begins  is.  ac(^ordlnK  to  one  authority,  ft-10  years,  according  to 
anotlier  10-13  years,  while,  among  the  Somali,  it  is  1((  years. 
For  f»84  women  of  Tokyo  the  figures  were  :  al  11  yearn,  2  ;  at  12 
vears,  2  ;  at  13  years,  ^0  ;  at  14  >eani,  78 ;  at  If)  years,  2'.!4  ;  at 
id  years,  2'2*i ;  at  17  years.  (VH  ;  at  \H  vears,  44  ;  at  1»  .vears,  10  ; 
at  20  years,  2  (I'loss  and  Karlels,  i.  i'A'Z  iT. ;  van  (Jennep,  p.  U&). 
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tion,  or  who  have  been  participants  in  the  same 
rite  at  the  same  time,  or  who  are  affected  by 
interests  common  to  all  of  them,  tend  to  form 
themselves  into  subordinate  social  groups,  member- 
ship of  which  confers  special  rights,  imposes  .special 
duties,  secures  special  itrivileges,  and  exposes  to 
special  supernatural  inlluences.  To  attain  egress 
from  or  entrance  into  such  a  group  requires  as  its 
neceasary  pri us  the  observance  of  certain  customs 
or  the  performance  of  certain  rites  ;  ^  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that,  in  many  intitances,  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  mature  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  undergone  the  appropriate  preparation. - 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  the  rites  which 
mark  separation  from  childliood  and  entrance  upon 
manhood  or  womanhood  the  name  of  *  rites  of 
puberty.'  And  yet  it  is  only  to  certain  of  those 
rites  that  the  name  can  be  accurately  applied  ;  for 
admissibility  to  the  ranks  of  mature  persons  is, 
in  many  instances,  determined  not  by  arrival  at 
puberty,  but  by  something  having  no  necessary 
connexion  with  it,  such  as  attainment  of  a  certain 
age^  or  possession  of  a  certain  capacity  or  quality.^ 
Objection  upon  these  grounds  to  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  use  of  the  name  has,  we  venture  to  think,  been 
pushed  too  far  by  van  Gennep.^  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  done  good  service  in  insisting  on  the  limits 
of  its  applicability  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  shall 
conHne  our  employment  of  it  to  those  rites  whose 
celebration  is  determined  in  point  of  time  by 
reference  to  puberty. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  that,  in  some 
instances,  a  rite  which  is  undoubtedly  a  rite  of 
puberty  does  not  take  place  until  full  development 
of  puberty  is  attained,®  while,  in  others,  it  is  post- 
poned for  reasons  of  convenience  or  by  force  of 
circumstances.'  In  cases  in  which  initiation  is 
spread  over  a  long  course  of  years  it  may  be  that 
none  or  some  only  of  the  rites  are  puberty  rites  ;  ® 

1  Van  Gennep,  p.  35  f.  ;  H.  Schurtz,  Alterklassenund  Manner- 
biinde,  p.  52  f. ;  artt.  Initiation. 

2  In  Fiji  uncircumcised  youths  were  regarded  as  unclean 
(B.  Thomson,  The  Fijiaiis,  London,  1908,  p.  iil6);  and  among 
some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Central  India  an  uninitiated  person 
was  tabued.  Thus,  a  child  who  had  not  underg:one  the  rites  of 
hair-shaving  or  ear-piercing  was  treated  as  bhiit,  or  devil,  not 
subject  to  tribal  restrictions  as  to  food,  etc.  (W.  C'rooke,  'The 
Hill  Tribes  of  the  Central  Indian  Hills,'  JAI  xxviii,  [1898]  246). 
E.  J.  Eyre  (Journals  of  Expeditions  of  Discovery  into  Central 
Australia,  London,  1845,  ii.  201)  says  "of  a  S.  Australian  black- 
fellow  :  *  He  is  a  stupid  idiotic  sort  of  man  so  that  the  natives 
have  not  deemed  him  worthy  of  receiving  the  honours  of  their 
ceremonies,  and  still  call  him  boy  or  youth,  although  he  is  an 
oldish  man'  (see  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native  Tribes  of  S.E. 
Attstralia,  London,  1904,  p.  530). 

3  As  in  ancient  Rome  (see  F.  0.  ^'on  Savignj',  Spstem  des 
heutigen  romischen  Hechts,  Berlin,  1840,  iii.  56;  B.  W.  Leist, 
Graeco-italische  Rechtsgeschichte,  Jena,  1S84,  p.  65flf.). 

•1  Such  as  ability  to  carry  arms  (J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Jiechts- 
aUcrtkumer\  Gottingen,  1881,  p.  413)  or  prowess  in  war  or 
foray  (van  Gennep,  p.  125). 

5  P.  93  ff . 

6  See  the  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Yuin  tribe  (below, 
IL),  and  W.  E.  Roth,  Ethnolwjical  Studies  among  the  NJV. 
Central  Queensland  Aborigines,  Brisbane  and  London,  1897,  p. 
170  ff. 

7  It  is  postponed  sometimes  until  a  sufficient  number  of  candi- 
dates has  been  collected  (L.  Fison  and  A.  \V.  Howitt,  Kamilaroi 
and  Kumai,  Melbourne,  1880,  p.  192),  and  sometimes  until 
sufficient  food  has  been  procured  for  the  feast  which  forms 
part  of  the  ceremony  (M.  Krieger,  Neu-Guinea,  Berlin,  1899,  p. 
167 ;  W.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a  Prehistoric  People :  the 
Akikuj/it  of  British  E.  Africa.  London,  1910,  p.  151),  or  to  pay 
the  superintendent  of  the  rite  (B.  T.  Somerville,  *  Notes  on 
some  Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,'  JAI  xxiii.  [1893-94]  6),  or 
until  the  chief's  son  is  old  enough  (G.  McCall  Theal,  Hist,  of  S. 
Africa,  London,  1888-93,  ii.  205).  In  some  instances  the 
ceremony  takes  place  only  everv  four  or  five  years  (H.  A.  Junod, 
Thp  Life  of  a  S.  African  Tribe,  London,  1912,  i.  74  ;  VV.  C. 
Willoughby,  '  Notes  on  the  Initiation  Ceremony  of  the  Becwana,' 
JAI  xxxix.  [1909]  229),  while  in  others  it  is  suspended  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  calamity  (Theal,  loc.  cit.),  such  as  war, 
famine,  or  plague  (L.  Fison,  'The  Nanga,  or  Sacred  Stone  En- 
closure, of  Wainimala,  Fiji,'  JAI  xiv.  [1885]  19). 

**  Spencer-Gillen^,  p.  212  f.  Among  the  A-kamba  the  children 
of  both  sexes  are  circumcised  when  about  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  a  second  ceremony  is  performed  at  puberty'  (C.  W.  Ilobley, 
The  Ethnology  of  the  A-Kamha  and  other  E.  African  Tribes, 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  68).    Similarly,  among  some  of  the  northern 


and  sometimes  a  puberty  rite  loses  its  ori;;inal 
significance  by  being  merged  in  a  rite  of  another 
kind.^ 

II.  Description  OF  puberty  rites.— A  rite 

of  puberty  is  sometimes  a  simple  rite,  consisting 
merely  of  a  dance,"  a  feast,^ora  procession  through 
the  street,^  and  sometimes  it  is  a  complex  rite,  in- 
cluding within  it  or  accompanied  by  subordinate 

ceremonies. 

Thus  the  northern  tribes  of  Central  Australia  celebrate  two 
rites  *— circumcision  and  subincision — which  are  obligatory  on 
all  males,  and  which  always  take  place  at  puberty.^  In  the 
Urabnnna  tribe  the  novice  who  has  undergone  both  operations 
is  shown  some  of  the  sacred  totemic  ceremonies,  and  receives 
instructions  as  to  his  conduct.  He  must  give  a  present  of  food 
to  the  operators  ;  and  they,  by  touching  his  mouth  with  a  piece 
of  meat,  release  him  from  the  ban  of  silence.'' 

In  one  of  the  northern  central  tribes— the  Larakia — the 
novice  is  subjected,  not  to  any  mutilation,  but  to  hard  usage 
such  as  kicks  and  blows,  and  to  tests  of  strength,  endurance, 
and  courage  ;  8  and  finally  he  is  shown  and  given  a  sacied  bull- 
roarer  which  he  may  not  show  to  his  younger  brothers  or  any 
woman.''  Among  the  Yuin  of  S.E.  Australia,  who  practise 
neither  circumcision  nor  subincision,  a  tooth  is  knocked  out  lO 
by  a  medicine-man. 11  During  the  ceremonies  the  bull-roarer  is 
frequently  heard.  Its  sound  represents  the  thunder,  which  is 
the  voice  of  Daramulun.i2  The  chief  rite  is  followed  by  dances, 
pantomimic  representations,  and  other  solemnities,  "of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  mock  burial  and  resurrection 
of  a  tribesman.  13  The  novices  are  subjected  to  certain  food  re- 
strictions. Charcoal  dust  is  the  appropriate  covering  during 
the  ceremonies  ;  and,  when  they  close,  it  is  washed  off  as  an 
indication  that  everj  thing  connected  with  them  is  done  with. 
The  youths  are  painted  and  invested  with  the  belt  of  manhood, 
and  retire  into  the  bush,  where  the  men  who  have  had  charge 
of  them  during  the  rite  instruct  them  and  c:ive  them  their 
totem  names.  The  novices  do  not  take  their  place  as  men  in 
the  community  until  the  medicine-men  are  satisfied  of  their 
fitness.     Then  they  are  pennitted  to  marry. IJ 

Among  some  of  the  Victorian  tribes  the  chief  rite  consists  of 
a  fight  between  the  novices  of  two  tribes  which  are  at  feud. 


tribes  of  Central  Australia  the  throwing  up  ceremony  precedes 
circumcision  and  subincision  (see  below,  II. ). 

1  See  below.  III.  1  (/)  note,  and  J.  Kohler,  *  Das  Recht  der 
Papuas,'  ZVRWxiv.  [1900]  361  (Tami  Islanders). 

-See  S.  Passarge,  Die  Biischniaiuur  der  Kalahari,  Beilin, 
1907.  p.  101  f. 

3  E.  Beardraore,  'The  Natives  of  Mowat,  Daudai,  New  Guinea,' 
JAI  xix.  [1S90]  460;  H.  H.  Bancroft.  NR,  London,  1875,  i.  584 
(Ceris  and  Tepocas).  In  the  Marshall  Islands  the  occurrence  of 
first  menstruation  is  celebrated  by  festivities,  accompanied  with 
singing  and  gifts  of  flowers  (J.  Kohler,  'Das  Recht  der  Marschall- 
insulaner,'  ZVRW  xiv.  437). 

4  B.  Cruickshank,  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  A  frica, 
London,  1853,  ii.  193  f. 

5  Among  some  tribes  these  rites  are  preceded  by  a  ceremony 
in  which  the  novice  is  thrown  up  in  the  air  and  caught  in  the 
arms  of  the  men  (Spencer-Gilleno,  p.  337 ;  cf.  Spencer-Gillena, 
pp.  214-218). 

6  Spencer-Gillenb,  p.  328  f.  Amongsome  of  the  trihesof  N.W. 
Central  Queensland  (Roth,  p.  170ff.)and  S.E.  Australia  (Howitt, 
p.  530,  note  2)  the  ceremonies  are  performed  at  full  development 
of  puberty,  when  the  moustache  and  beard  begin  to  show.  In 
the  case  of  the  Narrinyeri  the  principal  rite  of  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  men  consists  in  plucking  out  the  beard  and  moustache 
{ib.  p.  674).  In  the  Yerkla-mining  tribe  circumcision  does  not 
take  place  till  about  the  eighteenth  year  {ib.  p.  664),  while 
among  the  Dieri  it  is  performed  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
when  the  novice  receives  a  new  name,  and  it  is  followed  some 
years  afterwards  by  subincision,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth 
becomes  a  'thorough  man'  {ib.  p.  65Gf.).  In  the  case  of  the 
Arunta  and  other  tribes  the  rite  of  painting  the  boy  and  throw- 
ing him  up  takes  place  when  he  is  ten  or  twelve  jears  of  age. 
He  may  be  circumcised  at  anv  time  after  puberty  (Spencer- 
Gillena,  pp.  214-218). 

7  Spencer-Gillenb,  p.  334  f.         8  /&.  p.  331  f.  9  /&,  p.  339 
10  Where  the  practice  of  knocking  out  teeth  prevails  among 

the  northern  central  tribes,  it  has,  at  the  present  day  at  all 
events,  nothing  to  do  with  initiation  {ib.  p.  329). 

11  In  the  case  of  the  ceremony  in  which  Howitt  took  part  there 
were  three  novices,  of  whom  two  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  while  the  third  was  older  and  had  an  incipient  moustache 
(Howitt,  p.  531 ;  cf.  p.  530,  note  2). 

12  Among  some  of  the  northern  central  tribes  the  women  and 
children  believe  tliat  the  sound  of  the  bull-roarer  is  the  voice  of 
a  spirit  who  devours  and  subsequently  restores  the  novice 
(Spencer-Gillenb,  pp.  366.  501  ;  cf.  pp.  343,  499).  Beliefs  funda- 
mentally the  same  are  found  in  all  Australian  tribes  (Spencer- 
Gillena,  p.  246,  note  1  :  Howitt,  pp.  538.  628,  631  ff.  ;  cf.  p.  596). 
See  also  Krieger,  p.  16";  J.  Holmes,  'Initiation  Ceremonies  of 
the  Natives  of  the  Papuan  Gulf,'  JAI  xxxii.  [1902]  419  f. 

1^  '  The  ceremonies  are  intended  to  impress  and  terrify  the 
boy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lesson  may  be  indelible",  and 
may  govern  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  But  the  intention  is 
also  to  amuse  in  the  intervals  of  the  serious  rites  '  (Howitt,  p. 
532). 

14  Howitt,  pp.  556-561. 
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among  others,  of  painting  the  novices  and  cutting  their  hair  in 
a  peculiar  fashion,  while,  in  some  instances,  plucking  out  the 
hair  accompanies  the  rite  of  knocking  out  t«eth.l 

Women,  while  usually  taking  part  in  the  preliminaries  to,  and 
accompaniments  of,  the  rite,  are  excluded  from  its  actual  per- 
formance.- 

As  to  the  initiation  of  girls,  we  may  observe  that  the  cere- 
mony of  rubbing  the  breasts  with  fat  and  oehre,3  and  the 
operation  of  cutting  open  the  vagina,  followed  by  sexual  inter- 
course with  men  who  stand  to  them  in  certain  relationships,^ 
appear  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  ceremonies  of  throwing  up 
in  the  air  and  subincision.  Among  the  Arunta  and  llpirra 
tribes,  a  girl,  during  her  first  menstruation,  is  secluded  at  a  spot 
apart  from  the  women's  camp,  unvisited  by  men.s  while  at 
Upper  Yarra  she  is,  at  the  same  period,  tied  with  cords  so 
tightly  as  to  cause  her  acute  pain.  These  are  not  removed 
until  "the  flow  has  ceased-6  Among  the  Dieri  the  practice  of 
knocking  out  two  of  the  lower  middle  front  teeth  13  not  con- 
fined to  boys.7 

III.  Characteristic  features  of  puberty 
RITES.  —  In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have 
noted  the  main  characteristics  of  afew  of  thepuherty 
rites  practised  by  some  of  the  Australian  tribes, 
and  found  that  they  included  mutilations,  the  im- 
position and  removal  of  tabus,  tests  of  endurance, 
strength,  skill,  and  courage,  ceremonial  painting, 
decorating,  hair-cutting,  and  the  like,  dances  and 
pantomimic  representations,  ablutions,  naming 
anew,  seclusion,  instruction,  investiture  with  a 
new  dress,  sexual  intercourse,  and  certain  other 
usages,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

I.  Mutilations. — (a)  Circumcision. — This  opera- 
tion frequently  serves  as  a  rite  of  puberty  either 
alone"  or  in  conjunction  with  other  rites.'  It  is 
employed  sometimes  in  the  case  of  males  only '" 
and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  females  as  well."  It 
takes  place  sometimes  on  arrival  at  puberty,'^  or 
full  puberty,'^  and  sometimes  at  stated  intervals." 
Occasionally  it  is  postponed  owing  to  special 
circumstances." 

(b)  Knocking  out  teeth. — Among  the  Murruiu- 
bidgee,  Murray,  and  Goulburn  tribes  two  of  the 
incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  knocked  out  in 
the  case  of  boj's  on  arrival  at  puberty ; "  and 
among  the  Batoka  there  prevails  the  custom  of 
knocking  out  upper  front  teeth  of  both  girls  and 
boys  at  the  same  period." 

I  Howitt,  pp.  6021.,  CIO,  613. 

3  Spencer-Gillen^  p.  ;J.'>8.  The  Warramunga  tribe  is  an  ex- 
ception ('6.)  ;  see  also  Uoth,  pp.  171,  177. 

5  Spencer-Gillen*,  pp.  2S9,  459  f.;  Spenccr-Gillen'',  pp.  474- 
476. 

«  Spencer-Gillen'',  p.  IS.'i  f . ;  Spencer-Gillen«,  p.  92  f.  ;  Roth,  p. 
174  t. 

0  Spenccr-Gillen',  p.  4C0  ;  Spencer-Gillen'>,  p.  601- 

8  H.  Brough  Smyth,  Tlie  Aborigines  of  Victdria,  London  and 
Melbourne,  1878,  i.  63 ;  see  also  p.  61  f.  as  to  another  curious 
practice. 

7  Howitt,  p.  6.^5.  The  operation  takes  place  when  the  child  is 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  ajre. 

8  Mungo  Park,  Traveifi  in  the  Interior  Districts  of  Africa, 
Ixindon,  179».  p.  265  (Mandmgoes);  B.  Thomson,  p.  216 
(Fijians);  G.  If.  von  Langsdorff,  Voyaijea  and  Travels  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  World  durimi  the  1  ears  ISOS-O?^  I'^ng.  tr., 
London,  181S-14,  i.  158  (Nukahiva). 

»  Itoutkdge,  p.  161  (T.  ;  H.  R.  Talc,  '  Further  Notes  on  the 
Kikuyu  Tribes  of  British  East  Africji.'  JAI  xxxiv.  [191)4]  205 
(Akikuyu) :  H.  H.  .lohnston,  British  (Central  .Africa,  London, 
1897  (Wa-yao) ;  J.  Koscoe,  '  Notes  on  the  Ilageshu,'./--!/  xxxix. 
186  f.;  Junod,  i.  71  fl.  (Thonga);  Thcal,  p.  205  (Kosa);  V. 
Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  S.  Africa, 
I»ndon,  1867,  p.  146f.  (Bechuana  and  Kallr  Iriben);  Krieger,  p. 
167 (Kaiser  Wilhclinsland). 

">  Krieger,  p.  167;  Junod,  i.  7.'ilT.  ;  K.  Endcmann,  'Mittheil- 
ungcn  uljcr  die  Sotho-Negrer,"  ZE  vi.  (1874)  37  f.;  von  Langs- 
dorff,  p.  168;  H.  Thomson,  p.  216. 

II  I'ark,  p.  26.5;  Routledi^c,  p.  164  f.  ;  Tate,  p.  265;  Ilobley. 

&68 ;  S.  Baggc,  'The  CircumciHion  Ceremony  among  the 
aiva«ha  Masai.'./ .,4/  xxxlv.  167-1011. 

•■■'  I'ark,  p.  266  ;  liogge,  JAI  xxxiv.  Ifl9(girl»)  ;  K.  Torday  and 
T.  A.  .loyce.  '  Notes  on  the  Kthnograi)liy  of  the  Ba-Yaka.'  ./.-I  / 
xxxvi.  |inu6]  40;  Johnston,  p.  4<I9  f.  ;  von  Lang»(lorlT,  i.  16b; 
B,  Thomson,  p.  216  (MJi  ;  In  heathen  limes  It  look  place  at  an 
wriicr  date). 

IS  J.  Marxlonatrl,  'Manners,  Customs,  SnpontitlonB,  and  Ke- 
lljflons  of  S.  Afrlian  Tribes,'  JAI  xix.  118nn|  2I1H. 

'4  UoKife.  JM  xxxlv.  07  ;  Junod,  I.  74  f.  ;  Kndoniann,  p.  37  ; 
WlllouKhliy,  J  A  I  xxxIx.  TIXI. 

11  Wllloiighby,  foe.  cit.  ;  Routledgo,  p.  151 ;  Theal,  II.  206. 

I»  Broiigh  Hniylh,  I.  62-66. 

17  Livinir^tonf,  p.  rj;t2f.  A  somewhat slndlar  usage  la  procllRcd 
by  the  Hen  In  the  case  of  girls  before  marriage. 


(c)  Filing  the  teeth. — In  Makisar  the  teeth  of 
both  sexes  are  filed  at  puberty,  and  a  five  days' 
tabu  in  respect  of  certain  foods  is  imposed.'  It  is 
said  that  among  the  Kedah  Semang  the  teeth  are 
tiled  at  puberty  irrespective  of  sex  ;  -  and  a  similar 
custom  is  practiseil  by  the  Alalays  at  or  about  the 
same  time  of  life.^  The  custom  of  pointing  the 
teeth  of  the  Thonga  girls  at  puberty  is  dying  out.* 

(d)  Perforating  the  lips  or  care.^Puberty  rites  in 
the  case  of  girls  include  the  boring  of  the  lower  lip 
for  the  later  insertion  of  an  ornament  among  the 
Tlingits,'  and  the  piercing  of  the  ears  among  the 
Tsimshians.^  The  ears  of  the  Thonga  boys  were 
pierced  at  puberty.' 

(e)  Scarification,  tatuing,  etc. — Among  the  Ba- 
Mbala  scars  are  made  on  the  face  and  body  of  both 
males  and  females  at  puberty.*  Part  of  the 
puberty  rites  to  which  the  girls  of  the  Abipones 
are  subjected  consists  in  pricking  them  with 
thorns,  ashes  mixed  with  the  blood  being  rubbed 
into  the  punctures  so  as  to  render  them  indelible. 
The  operation  must  be  borne  without  wincing.' 
Very  similar  accounts  are  given  of  the  rites  in  the 
case  of  girls  among  the  Charruas,  Minuanes,  and 
Payaguas,'"  theTupis,"  and  certain  tribes  of  the 
Orinoco.'^  The  Oraon  girls,  when  adult  or  nearly 
so,  are  tatued  on  the  arms  and  back.'^  In  British 
New  Guinea  the  completion  of  a  girl's  tatuing  is  a 
sign  of  her  maturity  ;  '*  and  in  Kaiatea,  one  of  the 
Society  Islands,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  be 
Avithout  the  tatu  marks  of  puberty."  Among  the 
Bushmen  incisions  were  made  on  the  forehead  and 
between  the  shoulders,  and  charcoal  was  rubbed 
into  them,  as  the  linal  puberty  rite  in  the  case  of 
boys  ; "  and  among  the  Ba-Ronga  women  tatuing 
seems  to  have  connexion  with  marriage  or,  at 
least,  nubility." 

(/)  Dilatatio  vaginte,  artificial  defloration. — In 
the  case  of  girls  in  Aziraba  Land,  the  vagina  is 
enlarged  on  arrival  at  puberty  ;  '*  a  similar  practice 
prevails  among   the   Wa-yao   of    British   Central 

1  J.  G.  F.  Riedel,  De  sluih-  en  kroesharige  rassen  tusschen 
.Sclebes  en  Papua,  The  Hague,  1SS6,  p.  418.  As  to  the  practice 
in  Ceram  see  Riedel,  p.  137,  and  in  S.  Celebes  see  B.  F.  Klatthes. 
Bijdrageii  tot  de  Ethnologic  van  Zu»'d-Cf^c6«fi,  The  Hague,  18T5, 
p.  70. 

2  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  London,  1906,  ii.  33  f. 

3  lb.  J  Junod,  i.  183. 

»  A.  Krause,  Pie  Tlinkit-Indianer,  Jena,  1885,  p.  218; 
A.  Erman, '  Ethnographiache  Wahrnehmungen  und  Erfalirungen 
an  die  Kiisten  des  HeringsMccre.s,'  7.K  ii.  11870]  319.  The 
Tlingits  are  called  '  Kolushes'  by  Krnian  and  other  writers 
(T.  Waltz  and  O.  Gerland,  Anthropologic  der  Naturvdlker, 
Leipzig,  1859-72,  iii.  310). 

fi  F.  Boas,  *  First  General  Report  on  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,'  in  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  US,'),  London,  1890,  p.  837. 

7  Junod,  i.  95  f.  It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  Inoas  the 
ears  of  the  youths  were  pierced  on  admission  to  kniijhtbood 
(Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  First  Part  of  the  Royal  Commentaries 
of  the  YiKos,  ed.  C.  Ii.  Markhani,  Hakluyt  Society,  London, 
18(19-71.  ii.  170). 

H  I''.  Tordav  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  '  Notes  on  the  Ethnography  of 
the  I!a-.Mbala,'./.4/  xxxv.  [1905)403. 

»  M.  Dobrizholler,  .In  Account  of  the  .ibiponee,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1822,  ii.  20  f. 

If  F.  de  Azara,  Voyages  dam-  I'.-lm^rique  mdHdionals,  1?8I~ 
ISOl,  Paris,  1809,  ii.  10,33,  127  f. 

n  The  Captivity  of  llans  ,Stade  of  Uesse,  ir>tt7-155G,  among 
the  Wild  Tribes  of  Moslem  Brazil,  ed.  R.  F.  Burton,  Hakluyt 
Society,  London,  1874,  p.  144. 

12  J."  Oumilla,  llisl.  nalurelle,  civile  et  gfographique  de 
l'Orinoq\ie,  tr.  from  Spanish  by  M.  Eidous,  Avignon,  1767,  i.  184. 

"  E.  T.  Dallon,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bemjal,  Calcutta, 
1872,  p.  261  ;  see  also  pp.  248,  262. 

14  Krieger,  p.  200, 

I**  J.  R.  Forsler,  Observations  made  during  a  Voyage  rou7id 
the  World,  Eng.  tr.,  London.  1778,  p.  4:i3f. ;  cf.  U.  Thomson, 
p.  218 ;  0.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Potywsians,  do.  1910, 
p.  108  (Samoa). 

10  Passarge,  ]>.  101,  who  thinks  it  probable  that  the  marks  on 
the  forehead  were  tribal  marks. 

17  Junod,  i.  180. 

1"  H.  Crawfurd  Anifns,  'The  Ohcnsamwall,  or  Initiation  Cere- 
mony of  (llrls  OS  performed  in  Aziniba  Lanil,  Central  Africa,'  ZR 
XXX.  (1K981  480.  As  to  the  pracll'^e  ani^ng  the  Australian  tribes 
see  above,  II. 
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Afi'ica ; '  and  in  the  Pelew  Islands  -  the  girls  are 
frequently  deflowered  at  or  a  little  before  puberty.' 

2.  The  imposition  of  tabus. — (a)  Exclusion  of 
womenfrom  rites,  etc. — Among  the  tribes  of  Central 
Australia  women  are  excluded  from  the  actual 
performance  of  circumcision  and  subincision  to 
which  the  males  are  subjected.*  Among  the 
Tlionga  the  lodge  [sungi)  where  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  take  place  is  tabu  to  them  ; "  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  novice  must  avoid  women 
during  the  rites.*  Among  the  Narrinyeri  he  may 
not  taste  of  food  belonging  to  a  woman  ; '  and  the 
Kurnai  do  not  permit  him  to  eat  of  a  female 
animal.* 

(6)  Exclusion  of  men  from  rites,  etc. — It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  regulation  of  almost  universal  pre- 
valence that,  during  a  girl's  ceremonial  seclusion 
at  her  first  menstruation,  she  is  not  permitted  to 
see  or  be  seen  by  men,  or  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  them.'  Among  the  trites  of  the 
Tanganyika  Plateau  an  exception  seems  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  a  father  of  twins. '" 

(c)  In  relation  to  food. — The  novices  are  in  many 
instances  subjected  during  the  rites  to  certain  food 
restrictions.  In  some  cases  a  certain  food  is 
forbidden,"  while  in  others  a  special  food  is 
prescribed.'" 

(aj)  In  relation  to  speech. — We  have  seen  that 
among  some  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Central 
Australia  the  novices  are  under  a  ban  of  silence.'^ 
A  similar  prohibition  prevails  at  Tutu,  Torres 
Straits,"  in  the  Elema  District,  Papuan  Gulf,"  and 
among  some  of  the  Brazilian  tribes.'*    Sometimes 

1  Johnston,  p.  410. 

2  J.  Kubary,  l>ie  socialen  Einrichtxuigen  d^r  Pelauer,  Berlin, 
1885,  p.  50  f.  It  is  veri'  doubtful  if  this  instance  refers  to  a 
puberty  rite. 

s  It  has  been  observed  that  '  when  marriage  follows  closely 
after  puberty  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  custom 
really  belongs  to  the  puberty  rites,  or  to  those  of  marriage.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  admitted  that  as  puberty  rites  gradually  became 
simplified  or  altogether  obsolete  such  a  custom  [as  defloration] 
could  only  maintain  existence  as  part  of  the  marriage  rites ' 
(E.  Sidney  Hartland,  'Concerning  the  Rite  at  the  Temple  of 
Mylitta,'  in  Anthropological  Essays  presented  to  E.  B.  Tytor, 
0.\ford,  1907,  p.  198 ;  of.  Crawley,  p.  313 ;  O.  A.  Wilken, 
•  PlechLigheden  en  gebruiken  bij  verlovmgen  en  huwelijken  bij 
de  \olken  van  den  Indischen  Archipel,'  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-, 
Land',  en  Volkenkunde  van  NedeTlandsch-lndie,  v.  i.  [1886] 
HI. 

J  See  above,  II.  '  Junod,  i.  77. 

6  Somerville,  JAl  xxiii.  4  ;  Howitt,  p.  670;  Holmes,  JAl 
xxxii.  420  f.  Holmes  tells  that  the  novices  are  permitted  to 
walk  abroad,  but  that,  when  they  do  so,  they  are  encased  in 
plaited  palm-leaves  and  are  under  a  bond  of  silence. 

7  Howitt,  p.  674  8  lb.  p.  633. 

9  S.  Powers,  'Tribes  of  California,'  in  Contributions  to  N. 
American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1877,  iii.  235  (Wintian); 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  London  and  New  York,  1904,  ii. 
236  (Hupa);  NR  i.  278  f.  (Spokane) ;  Krause,  pp.  218,  310 
(Tlingits,  Haidas) ;  Boas,  in  1889  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, p.  837  (Tsimshian)  ;  C.  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  lS3S-/tJ,  London,  1845,  iv.  455 
(Pend  'Oreilles) ;  C.  G.  Sehgmann,  in  Reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  Cambridge,  1901- 
12,  V.  201  f. ;  Endemann,  p.  38 ;  Junod,  i.  177  f.  ;  Angas,  p. 
48  if.  ;  H.  Zache,  '  Sitten  und  Gebrauche  der  Suaheli,*  ZB  xxxi. 
[1899]  71 :  L.  Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  London, 
1898,  p.  78  ;  J.  Macdonald,  '  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions, 
and  Relisions  of  S.  African  Tribes,'  JAl  xx.  [1891]  117. 

10  C.  Gouldsbury  and  H.  .Sheane,  The  Great  Plateau  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  London,  1911,  p.  159. 

11  C.  G.  Seligmann,  pp. '202,  204;  Holmes,  JAl  xxxii.  423; 
R.  E.  Guise,  'On  the  Tribes  inhabiting  the  .Mouth  of  the 
Wanigela  River,  New  Guinea,'  JAl  xxviii.  207  ;  Powers,  iii.  85  ; 
Howitt,  p.  633 ;  Spencer-Gillen",  p.  256 ;  Passarge,  p.  101  ; 
G.  McCall  Theal,  Kafir  Folk-Lore",  London,  1886,  p.  218  ;  NR  i. 
242 ;  C.  Hill-Tout,  '  Ethnological  Report  on  the  StsEelis,'  etc., 
JAl  xxxiv.  320,  '  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Stlatlumti,' 
JAl  XXXV.  136 ;  cf.  Ceimis  of  India,  1901,  Calcutta,  1903,  iii. 
64  (Andamans,  where  the  abstention  is  voluntary) ;  Riedel, 
p.  418  (Makisar). 

12  Powers,  p.  235  f.  ;  R.  H.  Schomburgk,  Reisen  in  Bntisch 
Guiana,  ISW-U,,  Leipzig.  1847-48,  ii.  316,  431 ;  R.  Sutherland 
Rattray,  Some  Folk-Lore  Stories  and  Songs  in  Chinyanja, 
London,  1907,  p.  102  ;  Passarge,  p.  101. 

13  See  above,  II.  i»  Seligmann,  p.  210. 

15  Holmes,  JAl  xxxii.  419 ff. 

16  J.  F.  Lafitau,  Mosurs  des  sauvages  am^riquains,  Paris, 
1724,  i.  292. 


speech  with  certain  persons  only  is  permitted,'  or  it 
is  confined  to  whispering.-  In  other  cases  archaic 
or  foreign  words  are  used  during  the  ceremonies." 

(e)  Miscellaneous. — Instances  are  to  be  found  in 
which  the  novices  are  prohibited  from  feeding 
themselves,''  scratching  themselves  with  their 
hands,''  touching  the  hair  or  face,*  touching  the 
ground  with  their  feet,'  looking  upon  the  sun'  or 
fire,"  lighting  the  fire,'"  looking  back,"  washing,'^ 
working,"  or  sleeping.''' 

3.  Tests  of  endurance,  etc. — In  many  cases  the 
novices  are  forced  to  practise  a  rigid  fast."  Thus, 
among  the  Musquakie  Indians,  the  youth  under- 
goes a  prolonged  fast  at  puberty,  wandering  alone 
until  he  dreams  what  his  medicine  is  to  be,  and, 
sometimes,  what  his  vocation  is.'*  Sometimes  the 
novices  are  forced  to  remain  in  deep  water,"  or  to 
thrust  their  heads  through  collars  of  thorns,"  or 
are  gashed '"  or  scarified  -"  or  beaten  ^'  with  supple 
wands  -^  or  stinging  nettles,^  or  are  exposed  to  the 
bite  of  venomous  ants,''''  or  are  deprived  of  sleep,^ 
or  are  bound  so  tightly  as  to  suffer  great  pain.^* 
Among  the  Thonga  they  must  sufier  cold,  thirst, 
and  cruel  punishments.-'  Sometimes  they  must 
show  their  prowess  by  killing  a  man,^  or  their 
intelligence  by  deciphering  picture  riddles ;  ^'  whUe, 
in  some  instances,  austerities  in  the  case  of  women 
are  designed  to  serve  as  remedies  rather  than  as 
tests.*" 

1  Roth,  p.  171. 

2  J.  Macdonald,  JAl  xx.  117  ;  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery  and  W.  N. 
Beaver,  '  Notes  on  the  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Koko, 
Papua,'  JRAI  xlv.  [1915]  75  ;  Howitt,  p.  668. 

3  Junod,  i.  80.  »  Seligmann,  pp.  201,  204. 

5  Riedel,  p.  137  f.  (Ceram). 

6  Stanley  Hall,  ii.  236  (Hupa). 

'  Schomburgk,  ii.  431  (Caribs) ;  Lafitau,  i.  292  (Brazilian 
tribes)  ;  Seligmann,  p.  204  ;  B.  Danks,  '  Marriage  Customs  of  the 
New  Britain  Group,'  JAl  xviii.  [1889]  285  ;  Rattray,  p.  103  (Cen- 
tral Angoniland)  ;  see  GB^,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  i.  1  ff. 

8  Krause,  p.  213  (Tlingits) ;  G.  M.  Sproat,  Scenes  and  Studies 
of  Savage  Life,  London,  1868,  p.  94  (Ahts) ;  F.  Boas,  'Third 
Report  on  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Report  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1391, 
London,  1892,  p.  418  (Bilqula) ;  Seligmann,  p.  204  f.  ;  Stanley 
Hall,  ii.  236  (Hupa).  According  to  Powers,  p.  85,  the  Hupa 
girl  is  blindfolded  ;  GB^,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  i.  18  f. 

9  Sproat,  p.  94  ;  cf.  Lafitau,  i.  263. 

10  Passarge,  p.  101  (Bushmen). 

11  Stanley  Hall,  ii.  236  (Hupa). 

12  Soraerville,  JAl  xxiii.  4  (New  Hebrides). 

IS  R.  E.  Dennett,  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man*s  Mind, 
London,  1906,  p.  67  f .  (Bavili). 

"  Junod,  i.  91  (Thonga);  Howitt,  p.  674  (Narrinyeri). 

15  Renaud  des  Marchais,  Voyage  en  Guin^e,  aux  ties  voisines, 
el  A  Cayenne  fait  en  UK-ST,  Paris,  1730,  iv.  363  ;  J.  B.  du  Tertre, 
Hist,  ginirale  des  Antilles,  do.  1667-71,  i.  371,  376 ;  Riedel,  p. 
76 ;  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  ii.  169.  See  art.  Fasting  (Intro- 
ductory  and  non-Christian),  §  5. 

10  M.  A.  Owen,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Musquakie  Indians,  London, 
1904,  p.  67  f.  As  to  other  tribes  see  Lafitau,  i.  336  ;  Hill-Tout, 
JAl  XXXV.  136 ;  G.  Catlin,  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners, 
Ctistoms,  and  Conditions  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
London,  1841,  i.  36 ;  P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  Journal  d'un 
Voyage  .  .  .  dans  I'Am^rique  septentrionale,  Paris,  1744,  vi. 
67,  69.  See  art.  Calendar  (American),  §  3.  Among  the  southern 
Californians  the  youth  was  intoxicated  and  harassed  with 
questions  (NR  i.  414  ;  see  Stanley  Hall,  ii.  238,  as  to  this  use  of 
intoxicants  among  Tuscaroras  and  other  tribes). 

17  E.  Gottschling,  'The  B,%wenda,'  JAl  x.xxv.  372 f.  ;  Junod, 
i.  177  f.  ;  Rattray,  p.  103. 

18  Gouldsburv  and  Sheane,  p.  159. 

19  Schomburgk,  i.  168,  ii.  431;  du  Tertre,  i.  376;  Quniilla,  i. 
184  ;  J.  Lery,  in  J.  de  Bry,  Hist.  Americce  .  .  .  ,  Frankfort, 
1592-1602,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xvi. ;  Lafitau,  i.  291. 

'20  Seligmann,  p.  215  ;  see  also  Junod,  i.  179  ;  and  Dalton,  pp. 
248,  261. 

21  Junod,  i.  82. 

22  Schomburgk,  ii.  316  ;  A.  R.  Wallace,  A  Narrative  of  Travels 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  London,  1853,  p.  496f.  ;  J. 
Macdonald,  JAl  xix.  268  ;  Livingstone,  p.  146. 

23  NR  i.  414. 

24  lb.  ;  des  Marchais,  iv.  365  f. ;  cf.  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Among 
the  Indians  of  Guiana,  London,  1883,  p.  221. 

25  J.  Macdonald,  JAl  xix.  '268. 

26  R.  Brough  Smyth,  i.  65  ;  cf.  Schomburgk,  ii.  431. 

27  Junod,  i.  82  f. 

28  J.  L.  Krapf,  Travels,  Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours 
in  Eastern  Africa,  London,  1860,  p.  147. 

29  Hobley,  p.  71  f. 

30  K.  von  den  Steinen,  Ifnter  den  Naturvvlkern  Zentral- 
Brasiliens,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  197.    Among  these  tribes  menstrua- 
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4.  Ceremonial  daubing^,  masking,  painting,  etc. ; 
ceremonial  dress. — We  have  seen  that  charcoal 
dust  is  the  appropriate  covering  during  some  of  the 
Australian  ceremonies.'  It  is  put  to  a  similar  use 
in  Yam  and  Tutu."  The  face,  shoulders,  and  chest 
of  the  Indian  youth  seeking  to  lind  his  medicine 
are  blackened.^  So  are  those  of  the  girls  among 
the  Kolushes,*  while,  among  the  botho  Negroes, 
they  are  smeared  with  ashes.'  The  Kosa,^  the 
Wanyika,"  and  other  African  tribes*  daub  the 
boys  with  white  clay.  In  some  instances  the 
novice  is  masked,'  while  among  some  of  the  tribes 
of  Central  Australia  he  is  painted  with  distinctive 
patterns."'  Among  the  Hupa,"  the  Tlingits,'^  the 
Bechuanas,  and  the  Kafirs  "  the  girls— and,  among 
the  Kosa,'*  the  boys— wear  a  distinctive  dress  ;  in 
N.W.  Central  Queensland  the  novices  are  decorated 
with  necklets  and  feathers." 

5.  Dances  and  pantomimic  representations. — 
Dances  are  sometimes  the  sole  ceremony  at 
puberty,'*  and  much  more  frequently  form  an 
important  part  of  puberty  rites."  Elaborate 
pantomimic  representations  take  place  during  the 
Central  and  S.E.  Australian  solemnities,'^  one  of 
the  most  important  of  wliieh  is  that  of  mock  burial 
and  resurrection."  Elsewhere  we  find  mimic  com- 
bats ^  and  symbolic  practices  representing  deflora- 
tion-' and  new  birth. ^ 

6.  Naming  anew. — Among  the  Wa-yao  a  new 
name  i.s  given  at  circumcision,  and  the  old  name  is 
discarded.^  The  Andamanese  girl  is  given  a  flower 
name  after  the  one  of  the  sixteen  selected  trees 
whicli  liappens  to  be  in  bloom  when  she  arrives  at 
puberty.^  On  the  occurrence  of  the  same  event 
the  Inea  girl  received  a  name  from  her  chief 
relative;^  and  among  the  .lakun  of  Johor^  and 
some  of  the  E.  African  tribes"  names  are  changed 
at  puberty.  Among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes 
an   individual^  or  a  sacred^  name  is  given  at 

tion  is  regarded  as  a  disease  ;  and  elsewhere  as  the  result  of 
connexion  with  the  moon  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man  (Selig- 
mann,  p.  2uti ;  cf.  J.  Roscoe,  '  Further  Notes  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  liaganda,'  J  A  I  xxxii.  39).  For  other  ex- 
planations see  Crawley,  pp.  lU  f.,  192,  196. 
1  See  al>ove,  II.  -  Seliginann,  pp.  202,  209. 

3  Charlevoix,  vi.  67  ;  see  Lafitau,  i.  'i'MS. 
*  Ernian,  p.  318.  »  Kndeniann,  p.  38. 

«  Theal.  Uiit.  0/ S.  Africa,  ii.  20.'i. 

'  Krapf.  p.  147.  8  .Macdonald,  JAI  xix.  268. 

'J  Holmes,  JAI  xxxii.  419  ;  Junml,  i.  02. 
"1  .Spencer.aillen',  pp.  216,  221,  242. 
11  Stanlev  Hall,  ii.  236.  '2  Krause,  p.  218. 

13  Livint-stone,  p.  149.  >4  Theal,  loc.  cit. 

'»  Hoth,  p.  170.  '«  I'a.s8arfe'c.  p.  101. 

"  L.  T.  Sloggridge,  'The  Nyossaland  Tiiljea,  their  Customs 
and  their  Poison  Ordeal,"  JAI  xxxii.  (I9U2]  470;  Johnston,  p. 
409f.  (Wayao);  OottschlinR,  JAI  xxxv.  372t.  (Bawenda); 
Roscoc,  'Notes  on  the  Hagcshu,'  JAI  xxxix.  |1009)  18(11.; 
Livingstone,  p.  146  (Bechuana,  etc.)  ;  Dennett,  p.  69f.  (Bavili) ; 
H.  Cole,  '  Notes  on  the  WapOffO  of  German  Kast  Africa,"  J  A  I 
xxxii.  (1902J  308  I.  ;  Crrtnn  0/  India,  I'Ml,  iii.  64  (Andamancsel ; 
Seliffmann,  pp.  202,  204  ;  Kriefrer,  p.  297  (British  New  tiuinea) ; 
Roth,  p.  171  ;  Brough  Smvth,  i.  62  ;  Powers,  iii.  Si,  236  f.  (Hupa, 
Wintun);  cf  A'/(  i.  415. 
i»  See  Speneer-Gillen"*,  chs.  vii  -xi.  ;  Howitt,  ch.  Ix.  f. 
"*  Howitt,  p.  55411.;  see  above,  II.  Similar  conceptions 
receive  ceremonial  expreswion  in  certain  initintory  rites,  which 


cannot  be  classed   as   puberty   rites;  nee  S|>encur-OiIlen», 

6231. ;  Spencer-fJilleni',  p.  480ff. ;  Kiedel,  p.  1117  If. 

Fison,  JAI    xiv.    I1S85I    14  17.   (Viti    l.evu):   c  f.    Ii.    Dale,    'An 


L'n»,   p. 
m);  L 


Account  of  the  Principal  Customs  of  the  Natives  inhabiting  the 
Bondei  Countrv,"  ^,4  /  xxv.  (1896)  18.8  f. 

»  Hoth,  p.  170  ;  Ilobley,  p.  70  ;  Chlnnery  and  Beaver,  JIIA  I 
xlv.  74. 

31  Uiedel,  p.  l."!."),  'Oalela  und  Tobeloresen,"  ZE  xvll.  (1886)  81  f. 
(Ceram  and  Ilalmahera);  see  Crawley,  ji.  308 f.  Frazer  ((»'//', 
pi.  vii.,  littliler  the  ltea\tl\ful,  ii.  '248)  takes  a  different  view. 

2*^  Koulbdue,  p.  161  f.  Ainon((  the  A  Kainba  the  novices  arc 
thrust  thrtiugh  an  open  door  and  told  to  proceed  through  a 
new  (tate  aloni(  a  new  road  to  the  loriHt,  and  to  return  liv  the 
same  way.  The  door  and  ffatfl  are  ne\er  used  afiain  (Ilobley, 
p.  74  ;  Krnzer,  loc.  cit.  Ii,  248  and  251  (T.). 

n  Johnston,  |i.  400.  '-n  Ceiuiut  0/  India,  I'JOI,  Iii.  64. 

^C.  <le  .Mnlnia,  'The  Fables  and  Rites  of  the  IncBS,'  in 
Narratircn  of  t/ir  llifen  and  LatPM  of  the  Vncaii,  tr.  and  ed. 
C.  II    Mnrkham,  llakluyt  Swlety,  l.ondon,  1873,  p.  6at. 

■■'  -Jkiat  and  lllagden,  II.  63. 

||   ri  Manlnnald,  A/ricana,  Ixindnn,  1882,  i.  120. 

•'  lir.lb,  p.  171.  »  SpencerOillen'',  p.  681. 


initiation  ;  and  instances  of  change  of  name  at 
puberty  might  easily  be  multiplied.' 

7.  Seclusion. — Among  the  Tlingits  a  girl  at  her 
first  menstruation  was  shut  up  in  an  isolated  hut 
of  boughs  for  a  year.  She  might  not  leave  it 
e.\cept  at  night  nor  be  visited  bj-  any  but  her 
nearest  female  relatives.*  Similar  practices  prevail 
among  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America,' 
among  the  Koniagas,*  the  Malemut  and  Unalit,' 
and  the  Aleuts,*  and  in  some  of  the  i.*lands  of 
Torres  Straits.'  Among  the  Caribs,*  the  tribes  of 
the  Upper  Amazon,'  the  River  Plate,'"  and  French 
Guiana,"  and  the  Macusis  the  girl's  hammock  is 
slung  close  under  the  roof,  where  she  is  exposed  to 
the  smoke,  which  is  increased  as  much  as  possible." 
In  New  Britain  girls  are  placed  in  cages  at  an 
early  age,  and  kept  there  until  marriageable." 
We  find  less  rigorous  forms  of  seclusion  among 
the  Hupa  and  Wintun,'''  the  Pend  'Oreilles,"  and 
the  Tsimshian  '*  and  Musquakie  Indians,"  at 
Ceram  in  former  times,"  and  among  many  African 
tribes." 

Boys  are  secluded  sometimes  in  the  bush,""  some- 
times in  i-solated  huts,-'  and  sometimes  in  a  lodge 
constructed  for  the  occasion.''^ 

8.  Instructions.  —  The  instructions  given  to 
novices  ditl'er  in  different  cases  in  nature,  scope, 
and  value.  Sometimes  they  are  concerned  with 
the  sacred  mysteries  ^  or  tribal  legends ;  -■'  some- 
times tliey  deal  with  the  duties  of  a  tribesman 
towards  the  women  of  the  tribe,  the  aged,  and  the 
poor,^  or  towards  the  community^ — e.g.,  in  time 
of  war  ;"  and  sometimes  they  embrace  politics  and 
government,™  economic  regulations,""  or  matters 
such  as  tribal  etiquette  and  decorum,*'  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,"  or  domestic  duties  ;  '*  or  they 
inculcate  such  lessons  as  that  pain  must  be  en- 
dured,'' and  that  selfishness**  and  greediness" 
must  be  avoided.  Very  frequently  the  duties  of 
implicit  obedience  during  the  ceremonies  and 
of  never  divulging  what  he  sees  or  hears""  are 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  novice. 

9.  The  final  ceremonies. — {«)  Investing  with  a 
not!  c/iess,  ornaments,   etc.,   ceremonial   washing, 

I  See  Crowley,  pp.  270,  299,  300,  435. 
*-  Krause,  p.  21S;  Ernian,  p.  81hf. 

3  Krause,  p.  310  (Ilaidas)  ;  .Spnmt,  p.  93 f.  (Ahts);  A' A"  i.  117f. 
(Chippewas);  Hill-Tout,  JAI  xxxiv.  319 f.,  xxxv.  136. 

4  NH  i.  82. 

»  E.  W.  Nelson,  'The  Eskimo  about  Berinj;  Strait,"  18  RBEW 
(18991,  p.  291. 

8  See  art.  ALRt'TS.  7  Seligmann,  j).  203  f. 

8  Schomburfc'lt,  ii.  431. 

»  H.  \V,  Bates,  The  Naluralitl  on  the  Amazons^,  London, 
1873,  p,  382. 

Ill  Lafitau,  i.  203.  "  Des  Marcliais,  iv,  363. 

13  Schomburgk,  i.  S16f.  "  Danks,  JAI  xviii.  286. 

14  Powers,  pp.  85,  "Jasf.  10  Wilkes,  iv.  4.'.(1, 

16  F.  lloas,  in  1889  Iteport  of  Ihc  British  Associnlion,  p,  830 (. 

n  Owen,  11.  70,  18  Riedol,  p.  1.S8. 

i»  Cole,  JAI  xxxii.  300;  H,  S.  Stannus,  'Notes  on  Some 
Tribes ol  British  Central  Africa,'.//.'/!/ xl.  11910]  297  ;  J.  Roscoe, 
Th''  llaitanda,  London,  1911,  p.  80;  Junod,  i.  177f. ;  Decle,  p. 
7S  ;  J.  Macdonald,  JAI  XX.  IIH;  Theal,  Kajlir  Folk-Lore'',  p. 
217;  Endemaiin,  p.  38;  Peschuel  Loesche,  '  Iiuliscretes  aus 
Loanito,' .ZK  x.  [Iti'H]  23;  Dennett,  p.  (19  (.  ;  R.  M.  Connolly, 
'Social  Life  in  Kanti-land,'  JAI  xxvl.  ll8Si7J  143;  Gouldsbury 
and  Sheane,  p.  159. 

'-1  Stanmni,  loc.  cit. ;  Spencer-Oillen*,  p.  223  ;  see  above,  II. 

■n  J.  MacdoimUl,  JAI  xix.  268. 

"Junod,  i.  71if.  ;  Somervllle.  JAI  xxiil.  4. 

"J3  Spencer-Ciillen",  p.  2'29  ;  Spenccrdillcni',  pp.  S39,  :161 ;  E. 
Treeear.  "The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,"  ./.I  /  xis.  99 f. 

'-'Hrough  Smyth,  I.  64  (Victorian  tribes);  Johnston,  p.  410 
(Wa-vao). 

»  Johnston,  p.  410  ;  Ilowllt,  p.  604  (Kaniilarol);  C.  Hlll-Toul, 
'  Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  SfciatI,"  J.i  I  xxxlv.  32. 

*'  Holmes,  JAI  xxxii.  410f,  ;  Johnston,  loc.  cit. 

^7  JohnHt^in,  lor.  cil.  -"  Livinpstone,  n.  147. 

'M  licporta  of  the  Camhridtic  Anthropological  kipedition  lit 
Torrrt  .'Straitu,  vl.  |1908)  Wi  (Murray  Islands). 

3»Ootl»chlinii,  ,/..4/  xxxv.  372;  (loulilsbury  and  Sheane,  p.  150. 

•II  Angns,  p,  isf.  ;  Johnston,  p.  409. 

^''^  (Joiildsliiiry  and  Sheane,  toe.  cit.  ;  Livingstone,  p.  140, 

:'•*  (Inltsililing,  toe.  cit.  3*  Johnston,  p,  410. 

M  HillTout.  ,/<!/  XXKlv.  82. 

3«  Spcncer-Ollleii',  p.  221  ;  llowitt,  pp.  581',  030,  608, 
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hair-ciUthif/.— The  Tupi  girls  wore  cotton  strings 
ronnd  wrist  and  waist  to  show  that  tliey  were 
marriageable,'  and  the  girls  of  Jap''  and  among 
the  Herero  received  a  special  dress  at  puberty.' 
When  an  Oraon  girl  approaches  maturity,  slie 
gathers  up  her  hair  in  a  knot,*  and  among  the 
Southern  Slavs  a  girl  at  the  same  period  winds 
her  hair  under  her  fez.°  Among  the  Musquakie 
Indians  a  girl  is  secluded  at  puberty,  and  at  the 
close  of  her  seclusion  is  washed  and  dressed  in  new 
clothes;"  and  the  practice  of  clothing,  ornament- 
ing, and  decorating  the  girls  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremonies  is  widely  prevalent.'  Sometimes 
the  novice  is  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  spot 
of  blood,*  or  with  the  symbol  of  the  shaman's 
familiar  spirit.'  In  many  instances  the  boys 
receive  some  badge  of  manhood  on  the  completion 
of  the  rites,  and  are  clothed  in  new  garments, 
anointed,  and  decorated.'" 

In  one  case  the  novice  must,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ceremony,  visit  another  tribe  and  is 
feasted  on  his  return." 

Bathing  or  washing  frequently  forms  part  of 
puberty  ceremonies,'^  e.specially  at  the  final  stage. 
Thus,  among  some  of  the  Victorian  tribes,  the 
novice  is  given  over  to  the  women,  who  wash  off  the 
clay  and  charcoal  with  which  he  has  been  daubed, 
paint  him,  and  dance  before  him.  He  is  now  a 
man."  Similar  practices  prevail  in  Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,'''  at  Torres  Straits,"  and  among 
many  African  tribes.'"  Among  the  Swahili  the 
girl  is  symbolically  cleansed  by  being  rubbed  with 
powdered  sandal-wood." 

Ceremonial  hair-cutting  takes  place  sometimes 
at  the  commencement"  and  sometimes  at  the 
close '"  of  the  ceremonies.  Among  the  Narrang-ga 
tribe  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  novice  are  plucked 
out  on  three  successive  occasions.-" 

{b)  Feasting,  saturnalia. — In  many  instances  the 
end  of  the  ceremonies  is  marked  by  feasting  2'  and 

1  See  The  Captivity  of  Hans  Stade  of  Hesse,  p.  143,  note  4. 

2  A.  Senfft,  *  Die  Rechtsitten  der  Jap-Eingeborenen,'  Globus, 
xci.  [1907]  142.  They  also  have  their  teeth  blackened  and 
receive  gifts. 

3  J.  Kohler,  '  Das  Recht  der  Herero,"  ZVRW  xiv.  [1900]  314. 

4  Dalton,  p.  252. 

5  F.  S.  Krauss.  Sitte  und  Branch  der  Siidslaven,  Vienna,  1852, 
p.  93. 

6  Owen,  p.  70.    They,  too,  receive  presents. 

'Riedel,  p.  137  (Ceram);  SeUgmann,  pp.  202,  204  (Torres 
Straits);  Connolly.  JAI  xxvi.  143  (Fanti);  Angas,  p.  48 1. 
(Azimba  Land);  Dennett,  p.  69f.  (Bavili) ;  Gouldsbury  and 
Sheane,  p.  160  (Tanganyika  Plateau) ;  Schomburgk,  i.  168 
(Warraus) ;  Nelson,  p.  291  (Malemut). 

«  Hobley,  p.  73.  9  Hill-Tout,  JAtx-xxv.  136. 

10  Ilowitt,  p.  558;  Somerville,  JAI  xxiii.  5  (New  Hebrides); 
Seligmann,  p.  211;  Guise,  JAI  x.xviii.  207  (New  Guinea); 
Junod,  i.  91  (Thonga) ;  J.  Macdonald,  JAI  xix.  26S  (S.  Africa) ; 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  ii.  176  (Incas).  At  Rome  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  j^rcetezta  was  a  public  declaration  of  arrival  at  legal 
puberty  (see  F.  C.  von  Savigny,  iii.  59  ff.);  and  in  China  the 
man's  hat  and  the  woman's  hairpin  mark  maturit\'  (J.  Kohler, 
'  AusdemchincsischenCivilrecht,"  ZVRWvi.  [1S86J  364). 

11  J.  L.  van  Hasselt,  'Die  Noeforezen  (Gewink  Bay,  New 
Guinea),'  ZS  viii.  [1876]  185. 

!■-  Stanley  Hall,  ii.  235  (Hupa).  In  the  case  of  this  tribe 
repeated  bathing  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  rite. 

13  Brough  Smyth,  i.  61 ;  cf.  Howitt,  p.  666 1. 

14  Krieger,  p.  171. 

15  Seligmann,  pp.  202,  204,  211. 

1*1  Junod,  i.  91  (Thonga).  With  his  account  of  the  Tilorela 
custom  (p.  94)  cf.  A.  Bastian's  somewhat  cryptic  note  (Die 
Rechisverhdltnisse  bei  verschiedenen  Vullceni  der  Erde,  Berlin, 
1872,  p.  181,  note  1);  Angas,  p.  48  f.  (Azimba  Land);  Hobley, 
p.  70  (Akamba). 

17  Zache,  ZE  xxxi.  71 ;  cf.  Dennett,  p.  69 1. 

la  LaBtau,  i.  291  (Brazil);  Schomburgk,  i.  168  (Warraus); 
Bans  Stade,  p.  143  f.  (Tupis) ;  E.  Brough  Smyth,  i.  60  (Victorian 
tribes). 

i«  Angas,  p.  48  f.  (Azimba  Land) ;  Junod,  i.  92  (Thonga) ; 
Rattray,  p.  103  (Central  Angoniland). 

20  Howitt,  p.  674. 

21  F.  Boas,  in  1889  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  837 
(Tsimshian) ;  Krause,  p.  21S  (Tlingits) ;  XR  i.  684  (Ceris  and 
Tcpocas);  Riedel,  p.  138  (Ceram);  Krieger,  pp.  171,  296  (New 
Guinea);  Somerville,  JAI  xxiii.  5  (New  Hebrides)  ;  J.  L.  Krapf, 
p.  147  (Wanyika);  J.  Macdonald,  JAI  .xix.  270;  Theal,  Kajfir 
Folk-Lore-,  p.  218. 


dancing,'  and  is  frequently  made  the  occasion  of 
great  licence.^ 

(c)  Disenchantment,  religious service.Sometimes 
the  final  ceremony  consists  in  purification  '  or  dis- 
enchantment ■*  by  a  medicine-man,  or  in  perform- 
ing a  religious  service  over  the  novice.' 

{el)  Sexual  intercourse.  —  In  many  instances 
sexual  intercourse  completes  the  rite." 

10.  Destruction  of  things  used  during  the  cere- 
monies.— Among  the  Pitta-Pitta  tribes  of  Queens- 
land' and  the  Thonga  of  E.  Africa'  the  enclosure 
used  during  the  rites  is  burnt  when  they  are 
ended ;  and  the  Macusis  destroy  everything  that 
the  novice  has  used  during  her  seclusion."  A 
similar  practice  prevails  among  some  of  the  tribes 
of  S.  Africa.'" 

11.  Privileges  secured  by  initiation. — Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  rights  to  eat 
certain  articles  of  food  previously  forbidden,"  to 
join  the  young  men's  camp,'^  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies'^  and  in  the  dances  and  de- 
liberations of  the  men,'''  to  marry,"  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  assume  the  position  of  a  full-grown 
man.'"  Frequently  initiation  entitles  the  youth 
to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  ornaments,  or  other 
decoration," 

IV.  Object  of  the  rites.  —  We  have  seen 
that  a  rite  of  puberty  may  include  or  indeed  con- 
sist of  a  ceremony  which  is  not  exclusively  employed 
as  such  a  rite.  Circumcision,  e.g.,  serves  many 
other  ends  than  to  indicate  an  important  epoch  in 
the  life  of  a  member  of  a  community.  But,  where 
it  is  practised  as  a  rite  of  puberty,  while  it  may 
and  frequently  does  continue  to  serve  those  ends, 
it  marks  or  operates  a  momentous  change,  by 
which  the  novice  is  severed  from  the  things  of 
childhood  and  enters  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of 
manhood  or  womanhood.  It  is  easy  to  trace  this 
conception  in  the  symbolism  of  mock  burial  and 
resurrection,  in  the  passing  through  a  new  gate- 
way and  along  a  new  road,  in  festivities  preceded 
by  seclusion,  in  the  washing  off  of  a  ceremonial 
covering  of  charcoal  or  clay,  in  the  reception  of  a 
new  name,  in  the  investiture  in  new  clothing  or 
ornaments  and  the  like.  Such  practices  may  be 
intended  to  effect  purification  or  change  of  identity 
or  purposes  other  than  those  of  a  rite  of  puberty. 
Still,  when  employed  as  such  a  rite,  they  express 
the  notion  of  severance  from  the  past  and  entrance 
upon  a  new  life.     In  the  tests  of  endurance,  in 

1  Powers,  p.  235 f.  (Wintiin);  Gottschling,  JAI  xxxv.  372 f. 
(Bawenda);  J.  Roscoe,  JRAI  xxxix.  lS6f.  ;  Krieger,  p.  297 
(British  New  Guinea) ;  Schomburgk,  i.  163  (Warraus) ;  Selig- 
mann, p.  204  (Mabuiag). 

2  Among  the  Sotho  Negroes  the  girls  wear  men's  clothing, 
carry  arms,  and  indulge  in  mad  pranks  and  lewd  conduct 
(Endemann,  p.  38).  See  also  Roscoe,  loc.  cit. ;  Theal,  Kajjir 
Folk-Lore'^,  p.  218,  Hist,  of  S.  Africa,  ii.  206  ;  J.  Macdonald, 
JAI  XX.  117.  In  some  instances  the  novices  are  permitted  dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  to  steal,  provided  that  they  are  not  caught 
(Theal,  Hist.  ofS.  Africa,  ii.  206  ;  Seligmann,  p.  204) ;  in  others 
sexual  licence  prevails  during  the  same  period  (Chinnery  and 
Beaver,  p.  77  ;  J.  Macdonald,  loc.  cit.).  In  some  cases  obscene 
language,  not  permissible  at  other  times,  is  used  during  some 
of  the  ceremonies  (Junod,  i.  79). 

3HiU-Tout,  JAI  xxxv.   136  (StlatluniH) ;    cf.   Junod,   i.   91 
(Thonga). 
*  Schomburgk,  i.  316. 

5  I.  H.  N.  Evans,  'Notes  on  the  Rehgious  Beliefs  ...  of  the 
Dusuns,'  JRAI  xhi.  [1912]  387. 

6  Duff  Macdonald,  i.  126  ;  Johnston,  p.  410  ;  Rattray,  p.  601 ; 
Angas,  p.  48  tl. ;  Riedel,  p.  138. 

7  Roth,  p.  170.  8  Junod,  i.  92. 

9  Schomburgk,  ii.  316.  So,  too,  the  Tlingit  girl's  old  clothes 
are  destro\'ed  (Krause.  p.  218). 

10  J.  Macdonald,  JAI  xix.  209,  xx.  119. 

11  Howitt,  p.  692  ;  Brough  Smyth,  i.  62  ;  Wallace,  p.  490. 

12  Howitt,  p.  692  ;  Spencer-Gillen«,  p.  216 1. 

13  Spencer-Oillenti,  p.  32S.  ii  Passarge,  p.  101. 

15  Roth,  p.  171  ;  Howitt,  p.  692 ;  Spencer-Gillenb,  p.  330 ; 
Brough  Smyth,  i.  65  f.;  Passarge,  p.  101;  Krieger,  p.  171; 
Junod,  i.  177  f.  ;  Decle,  p.  78  ;  Schomburgk,  ii.  316 ;  Wallace,  p. 
496. 

16  Gottschling,  ^".4/  xxxv.  372  f.  ;  J.  Roscoe,  J7J.4/ xxxix.  185; 
J.  Macdonald,  JAI  xix.  269 ;  Howitt,  pp.  661,  639. 

17  See  above.  III.  9  (a)  ;  Roth,  pp.  171,  174  ;  cf.  Decle,  p.  78. 
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some,  at  all  events,  of  the  mutilations  inflicted, 
and  in  the  instructions  given  we  see  a  preparation 
for  this  new  life — an  attempt  to  form  the  char- 
acter and  educate  the  novice  for  the  duties  of  full 
membership  of  society  ;  and  we  see  in  the  feasting, 
dancing,  and  sexual  intercourse  which  frequently 
take  place  as  the  final  stages  of  the  ritual  his 
introduction  into  the  corporate  life  of  the 
community. 

LrrBRATiTRB.— H.  Ploss  and  M.  Baxtels,  Das  Weih  in  der 
Sattir  und  Volkerkunde^O^  Leipzig,  1913;  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^, 
pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beauti/ul,  London,  1913,  i.  Iff.;  A.  E. 
Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  do.  190-2,  pp.  10  f.,  294  ff. ;  A.  van 
Gennep,  Rites  de  passage,  Paris.  1909,  p.  93  ff. ;  H.  Schurtz, 
Alterklassen  und  Miinnerhxiiide,  Berlin,  1902,  p.  95  ff. 

P.  J.  Hamilton-Grierson, 
PUBLICANI,  or  Popelicani  (a  corrupted  form 
of  Paulician). — This  is  the  designation  under  which 
the  Cathari  {see  Albigenses)  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  both  French  and  English  writers  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Schmidt  considers 
that  the  name,  in  this  form,  was  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders,  in  evidence  of  which  he  cites  Tudebod 
(Becueil  des  historiens  des  croisadcs,  iii.  [1866]  26) 
and  G.  de  Villehardouin  (J.  A.  C.  Buchon,  Col- 
lection des  chroniques  nationalc^  frant^aisesy  Paris, 
1824-28,  iii.  156).  J.  Bass  Mullinger. 

PUNISHMENT.— See  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments, Rewards  and  Punishments. 

PUPPETS. — From  the  earliest  times  human 
effigies  of  a  varying  degree  of  realism  have  been 
fashioned  by  man  which,  from  their  character  or 
their  purpose,  do  not  fall  within  the  categories  of 
idols,  votive  offerings,  or  purely  artistic  products. 
What  may  have  been  the  object  of  the  ivory  and 
bone  human  figures  of  the  palaeolitliic  age  cannot 
be  stated  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  had  a  magical  intent.  The  physical 
peculiarities  which  they  exhibit,  dividing  them 
into  two  groups,  one  of  which  shows  marked 
steatopygia,  indicate  that  the  aim  of  the  artist 
was  a  realistic  reproduction  of  tlie  human 
form.  In  this  respect  the  figures  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic period  diiler  from  many  human  ettigies 
produced  by  primitive  peoples  which,  whether 
from  lack  of  skill  or  indlHerence,  often  show 
signs  of  little  attention  to  accurate  reproduction 
of  form. 

AmoHK  the  ancient  ERyptiaus  mo<lela  formed  a  rejrular 
feature  in  the  sepulchral  ceremonial  of  wealthy  or  iniportJint 
personages.  These  fipires,  reprcsentinff  men  enpaped  in  occu- 
pations of  a  menial  type  such  as  aKTieulture,  domestic  work,  or 
bakinfir,  as  well  as  the  oarsmen  of  the  model  boat,  were  buried 
with  the  dead  to  serve  as  hia  ministers  in  the  after  life,  while 
the  tuAobti  figures  were  intended  to  take  hiu  place  as  labourers 
in  the  sacred  fields  of  Osiris,  They  were  a  substitute  for  the 
slaves  and  other  members  of  the  household  who,  in  aorordanco 
with  primitive  custom,  were  once  sacrillced  at  the  death  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  This  substitution  of  a  puppet  or  doll  for 
human  or  animal  sacrifice  is  not  confined  to  K-irypt.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  the  sacrificial  tray  which  is  prepared  on  all 
ceremonial  occasions  for  the  propitiation  of  the  spirits  holds, 
among  other  ofTerin^rs,  coco-nut-lcaf  models  of  animals  and 
dough  models  of  human  l))j:urefl.  Their  intention  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  dough  models  of  human  beings 
are  actually  known  by  the  name  of  'substitutes  '  {tukar  ganti) 
(W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  London,  1000,  pp.  72,  432).  In 
India  the  Lushei  Kuki  clans,  in  a  very  solemn,  but  rare,  form 
ol  Bocriflce  to  the  spirits  of  woods  and  streams  in  cases  of  sick- 
nc8S  a  sacrifice  of  which  use  is  made  only  when  other  means 
have  failed — prepare  two  small  clay  figures  representing  a  man 
and  a  woman,  which  are  placed  on  a  platform  ;  they  then  Hacriflf  e 
a  pig  and  make  the  blood  run  over  the  platform.  The  fleHli  of 
this  victim  may  not  be  eaten  in  a  houne  (.1.  Sliakesncar,  Thf 
Lunhri  Kuki  Clans,  liondon,  1012,  p.  74).  On  the  Nile  a  doll 
is  thrown  Into  the  river  when  the  rise  Is  delayed,  and  n  similar 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  Tiber,  where  a  straw  nunpet  was 
employcil,  In  each  cose  In  substitution  for  a  human  befnif  (Uli-^, 
pt,  T.,  Spiritt  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  London,  I'Jl'J.  ii. 
107). 

The  Hpiritual  baniH  of  the  ukc  of  models  as  Bubsti- 
tuteH  appearH  in  other  ronnnxionH. 

In  coses  of  serioiii  lllneH  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  wander- 
ing fOuI  li  charmed  Into  a  dough  figure  as  an  intermediate  Rtep 


to  its  restoration  to  the  body  ;  ^  or  dough  figures,  animal  as 
well  OS  human,  may  be  made  the  receptacle  of  '  mischiefs ' 
resident  in  a  human  patient,  a  thread  actmg  as  the  conductor 
under  the  influence  of  a  charm  (Skeat,  pp.  432  f.,  452  f.)- 
Among  the  Achewa  of  Central  Africa  spirits  of  the  dead  wander- 
ing in  the  bush  are  supposed  to  annoy  the  living  until  they  have 
been  confined  by  the  medicine-man  in  a  receptacle  consisting 
of  a  few  short  pieces  of  wood  bound  together  with'  a  scrap  of 
calico  in  the  semblance  of  a  child's  doll.  Inside  the  liijure  is  a 
box  made  of  the  handle  of  a  gourd-cup  which  is  the  actxial 
resting-place  of  the  ancestral  spirit  (A.  Werner,  Natives  of 
British  Central  Africa,  London,  1906,  p.  69).  It  is  possible 
that  a  curious  custom  followed  by  the  Thonga  chiefs  may  be 
connected  with  this  belief.  It  was  their  practice  to  carry  about 
with  them  wooden  images  called  angoza,  representing  men, 
women,  and  animals.  Tnese  were  little  more  than  sticks  with 
heads  carved  at  one  end.  They  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
chief  wife  and  were  displayed  only  on  special  occasions.  When 
important  cases  were  being  discussed,  they  were  planted  in  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance,  and  they  also  accompanied  the  chief 
on  a  journey  {ih.  p.  68  f.).  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
emblems  of  authority.  Possibly,  if  this  were  the  case,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  chief's  ancestral  spirits. 

The  association  of  an  ancestral  spirit  with  a  doll  also  appears 
in  the  shamanistic  cults  of  N.  Asia.  In  some  tribes  the 
shaman's  powers  were  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  his 
shamanistic  ancestors  and  as  originating  at  their  call.  The 
shaman's  coat  was  an  object  of  peculiar  reverence ;  it  was  an 
essential  concomitant  of  the  vocation,  and  in  use  it  was  both  a 
protection  and  a  source  of  inspiration  (see  art.  Shamanism). 
Potanin  records  that  among  the  Uriankhai  tribes  a  small  doll 
was  attached  to  the  coat  which  represented  the  shaman's 
ancestor  (M.  A.  Czaplicka,  Aboriginal  Siberia  :  a  Study  in 
Social  Anthropology ,  O.xford,  1914,  p.  217). 

In  European  folk-custom  the  belief  in  the  embodiment  o(  a 
spirit  in  a  puppet'appears  in  the  custom  of  fashioning  a  doll 
from  the  last  sheaf  at  harvest-time — a  belief  which  in  various 
forms  is  wide-spread  among  j>rimitive  peoples  (see  art.  Harvest). 
Among  the  Akikiiyu  a  sun-dried  clay  figure  is  produced  at  the 
dance  following  the  maize-harvest  (AV.  S.  and  K.  Routledge, 
With  a  Prehistoric  People,  London,  1910,  p.  190  f.),  which  may 
with  probability  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  corn-doll, 
t«he  material  abiding-place  of  the  corn-spint.  This  view  of  the 
custom,  however,  is  a  matter  of  inference,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dancers  appear  to  regard  the  figure  with  adoration  when 
elevated  before  them  would  suggest  that  it  is  passing  into  the 
category  of  idols.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fetishes  in  human 
form  of  W.  Africa  owe  their  virtues  to  the  medicines  placed  in 
or  on  them.  A  wooden  fetish  figure,  e.g.,  of  Bambala  origin, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  no  supernatural 
value  unless  plastered  with  the  special  magical  clay  (British 
Museum  Handbook  of  the  Ethnographical  Collection,  London, 
1910.  p.  206). 

llow  far  the  belief  in  the  endowment  of  a  puppet 
with  a  personality  may  be  carried  appears  in  the 
customs  connected  with  the  female  fetisli  Nantaba, 
an  appanage  of  the  king  in  Uganda,  which  has  to 
be  provided  on  his  accession  by  his  father's 
motlier's  clan. 

This  fetish  consists  of  a  gourd  in  which  the  wind  is  supposed 
to  be  caught  at  a  ceremony  in  which  a  tree  is  cut  down  and  a 
goat  sacrificed.  The  man  who  carries  the  fetish  back  to  the 
king  conducts  himself  as,  and  imitates  the  appearance  of,  a 
woman  who  is  enceinte.  The  image  ia  provided  with  a  hut  and 
a  guardian — a  wife  of  the  king — whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
Nantaba  and  carry  her  into  the  sun  when  she  desires  it.  The 
king's  wives  come  and  sit  around  her,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
favour  and  have  children.  At  the  death  of  tlie  king  tlie  fetish 
is  thrown  away  (.1.  Uoscoe,  '  Nant-aba,  the  Female  Fetich  of  the 
King  of  Uganda,'  Man,  viil.  (190yj,  no.  74). 

Tlie  relation  of  Nantaba  and  fertility  can  be 
paralleled  by  the  use  of  puppets  to  promote  fer- 
tility and  well-being  in  other  connexions,  but 
especially  in  relation  to  the  crops.  One  instance, 
that  of  tlie  corn-doll  and  the  corn-spirit,  hiis  been 
mentioned  above. 

In  Liberia  steatite  figures  are  emjiloycd  to  promote  the 
fertility  of  the  farms.  These  figures  are  the  relics  of  an  earlier 
culture,  but,  when  found  in  tumuli  or  elsewhere  by  the  present 
natives,  they  are  buried  in  their  fields.  Somotimcs  the  image 
Ih  placed  on  a  platform,  usually  an  old  ant-hill,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  household  march  round  it,  striking  it  with  a  whip  and 
chant  iiig  nil  appeal  for  a  good  harvest  (T.  A.  Joyce,  'Steatite 
Figures  from  W .  Africa  in  the  British  Mu.seuui,'  Man,  v.  110(tf.], 
no.  57).  In  S.  India,  when  rain  fails,  a  pujipet  of  ashes  from 
the  potter's  field  llgun-s  in  ceremonies  pirformod  by  Kapu 
women  ;  they  model  a  small  figure  of  a  naked  human  being, 
which  they  carry  from  door  to  door,  aslting  gifts  and  singing 
indecent  songs.  After  this  collection  of  aims,  which  may  last 
for  three  or  lour  days,  tho  iniiiKc.  wbiiii  is  callr'd  .lokumara, 
the  rain-god,  is  thrown  awny  in  a  field.  A  cultivator  may  also 
make  a  figure  himself  and  place  It  in  the  fields,  after  spreading 

1  For  further  Instances  elsewhere  sec  <?/!■',  pt.  11.,  Taboo  and 
the  Perili  qf  the  Soul,  London,  1011,  pp.  63f.,  ti2f. 
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on  them  leaves,  ashes,  and  flowers  which  he  has  received  in 
return  for  alms  from  Barike  women  (E.  Thurston,  Oincns  and 
Superstitions  of  S.  India,  London,  1912,  p.  307). 

In  these  cases  the  image  is  one  element  in  a 
whole  which  forms  the  fertility  charm.  It  may, 
however,  also  be  employed  purely  for  protective 
purposes. 

In  S.  India  the  crops  are  protected  against  the  supposed 
dangers  of  an  eclipse  by  images  made,  as  in  the  rain-charm,  of 
ashes  from  a  potter's  field— a  material  apparently  regarded  as 
peculiarly  efficacious.  The  figures  are  placed  on  four  sides  of 
the  field  "(Thurston,  p.  44).  The  parallel  with  the  terminalia 
and  other  protectors  of  the  fields  in  Roman  religion  is  rendered 
closer  by  certain  physical  peculiarities  in  the  effigies  used  for 
protective  purposes  in  other  connexions  mentioned  below. 

Puppets  are  used  to  ward  otl"  evil  influences  of 
various  kinds. 

In  Car  Nicobar  a  wooden  figure  is  used  bo  scare  evil  spirits 
(British  Museum  Handbook  vf  the  Ethno>j.  Collection,  p.  77). 
In  the  case  of  an  epidemic  among  the  Lushei  Kuki  clans  a 
village  to  which  it  is  feared  the  disease  will  spread  ia  protected 
by  a  gateway  across  the  road  on  which  are  straw  figures  of  men 
armed  with  dahs  and  spears  (Shakespear,  p.  76).  The  closest 
parallel  to  the  Priapns  figures,  however,  is  found  in  S.  India, 
where,  at  the  Mangalore  races,  a  figure  of  a  man  with  enormous 
genitalia  is  carried  in  procession,  or  at  the  Canara  races,  where 
the  procession  is  headed  by  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
coiiu,  and  in  the  indecent  figures  on  the  temple  cars  (Thurston, 
p.  114).  In  this  district,  again,  the  employment  of  puppets  to 
avert  misfortune  is  closely  connected  with  the  '  evil  ej'e.'  Dolls 
made  of  straw  and  covered  with  black  cloth,  splashed  with 
white  and  black  paint,  sometimes  representing  a  man  and 
woman  embracing,  are  hung  on  poles  in  gardens  or  fields  near 
the  road  to  scare  away  birds,  but  principally  to  avert  the  *  evil 
eye.'  Figures  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  grotesque,  indecent, 
or  hideous  human  forms,  are  hung  on  houses  or  shops,  particu- 
larly when  in  course  of  erection,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer- 
by, and  distract  it  from  the  main  structure  (i6.  p.  Ill  f.).  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  to  the  Gothic  gargoyle  as  an  obvious 
European  parallel  to  this  form  of  the  custom  of  averting  the 
evil  eye  by  some  peculiarity  or  protective  sign. 

A  familiar  use  of  the  doll  in  magic  depends  upon 
sympathetic  action.  The  employment  of  the 
waxen  image  which  was  melted,  pricked  by  pins, 
or  otherwise  injured  was  one  of  the  commonest 
practices  attributed  to  witches  in  European  super- 
stition. It  is  one  of  a  number  based  on  the  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  harmful  action  on  a  human 
being  at  a  distance. 

In  Japan  nails  are  driven  into  a  straw  image,  which  is  buried 
under  the  place  on  which  the  victim  sleeps.  In  order  to  make 
a  debtor  pay  his  debts  a  broom,  inverted,  is  made  into  a  lay 
figure  to  represent  him  ;  it  is  then  knocked  down  and  belaboured. 
This  will  make  the  debtor  dream  of  his  delinquency  and  come 
to  paj'  his  debt.  A  wife  punishes  her  husband  for  infidelity  by 
nailing  his  e&iQy  to  a  tree  (W.  L.  Hildburgh,  '  Notes  on  some 
Japanese  Magical  Methods  for  injuring  Persons,'  Man,  xv. 
[1915],  no.  65).  Similarly,  in  S.  India,  whenaParivaram  woman 
commits  adultery  with  a  man  outside  the  caste,  she  is  punished 
with  excommunication  and  an  image  is  made  of  her  into  Ihe 
eyes  of  which  thorns  are  driven  before  it  is  thrown  away  outside 
the  village.  As  a  protection  against  witches  a  wooden  figure  is 
made,  into  which  nails  are  driven,  a  hole  cut  above  the  navel, 
into  which  a  lead  plate,  with  the  name  and  star  of  the  person 
and  a  charm  written  on  it,  is  sometimes  inserted,  and  it  is  cast 
into  the  sea.  A  favourite  practice  of  the  S.  Indian  magician, 
however,  is  to  mould  an  image  of  a  plastic  material,  such  as  dough 
or  clay,  which  is  buried  at  night  in  the  Hindu  cremation  ground 
after  thorns  or  nails  have  been  driven  into  it,  or  is  nailed  on  a 
tree.  Sometimes  the  corpse  of  a  child,  which  is  dug  up  and 
reburied,  is  used  instead  of  a  figure  (Thurston,  pp.  245,  247, 
254).  The  Lushei  Kuki  clans  use  bamboo  splinters  to  drive  into 
the  limbs  of  clay  figures,  and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  wax  figures 
are  buried  while  powerful  charms  are  recited  (Shakespear, 
p.  109  ;  Skeat,  pp.  430,  569  f.). 

The  interest  of  the  ceremonial  and  magical  use 
of  the  doll  has  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of 
observers  from  its  use  as  a  child's  plaything.  Not 
only  is  this  use  wide-spread,  but  it  is  also  of  great 
antiquity. 

Among  the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  children's 
graves  in  Egypt  are  dolls  both  of  animal  and  of  human  form 
which  show  some  considerable  degree  of  development ;  the  limbs 
are  movable  and  one  of  them  apparently  had  an  apparatus  for 
emitting  a  squeak  (Guide  to  Eg yp.  Collection  in  British  Museum, 
London,  1909,  p.  78).  Children's  dolls  have  also  been  found  in 
the  graves  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Peru  (T.  A.  Joyce,  S". 
American  Archceology,  London,  1912,  p.  147),  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  some  peoples,  such  as  the  Zuni  of  N.  America, 
give  ceremonial  dolls  to  their  children  as  playthings  when  no 
longer  required  for  ceremoni.^1  purposes  (see  E.  Lovett,  The 
Child's  DoU:  its  Origin,  Legend,  and  Folklore.  London,  1915, 
p.  10). 


It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  child's  doll  is  a 
derivative  from  the  ceremonial  doll.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  held  further,  the  form  would  support 
this  view. 

Among  the  Yao  of  Central  Africa,  e.g.,  the  dolls  show  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  human  form  and  may  have  been 
originally  fetishes  like  the  angoza  of  the  Thonga  chiefs  already 
mentioned  (Werner,  p.  69). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  the  savage  and  the  child  indulge  freely  in 
make-believe,  and  indeed  very  few  of  the  children's 
dolls  show  much  resemblance  to  human  beings. 

In  the  Sudan  a  piece  of  stick  with  lumps  of  clay  for  the  head 
and  the  swell  of  the  hips  is  dressed  up  in  native  costume  (E.  A. 
Gates,  '  Soudanese  Dolls,'  Man,  iii.  [1903],  no.  22).  On  the  Congo 
a  piece  of  firewood  or  a  manioc  root  serves  the  purpose,  and 
these  were  even  preferred  to  more  realistic  European  dolls 
(J.  H.  Weeks,  Congo  Life  and  Folklore,  London,  1911,  p.  350). 
In  Australia  gum  cement  figures  are  sometimes  modelled  to 
resemble  women,  but  just  as  commonly  pieces  of  forked  cane 
with  joints  manipulated  to  imitate  the  limbs  are  carried  round 
the  neck  like  real  babies,  while  pieces  of  grass  wrapped  in  bark 
are  also  used  (N.  W.  Thomas,  Natives  of  Australia,  London, 
1906,  p.  132  f.). 

Even  granting  that  the  use  of  dolls  in  ceremonial 
may  have  originated  the  use  of  the  doll  as  a  child's 
toy,  imitation  and  the  almost  instinctive  desire  to 
train  for  the  business  of  life  which  appears  in  a 
large  number  of  children's  games  is  probably 
almost  equally  responsible. 

On  the  Lower  Congo  a  doll  made  of  a  piece  of  firewood  or  a 
root  is  washed  in  an  old  saucepan  and  hung  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry  by  the  little  girls  just  as  they  themselves  have  been  treated 
by  their  mothers.  They  dress  them  in  strings  of  beads,  hang  a 
few  charms  around  them,  and  tie  them  on  their  backs  as  babies 
are  carried  (Weeks,  p.  350).  The  Boloki  girls,  in  fact,  call 
their  dolls  bana,  'babies'  (Weeks,  Among  Congo  Cannibals, 
London,  1913,  p.  149),  while  the  Yao  name  for  a  kind  of  wooden 
doll  with  the  rounded  end  covered  with  scarlet  seeds,  fitted  on 
like  "a  wig,  is  mivali,  'girl'  (Werner,  p.  113).  The  Bathonga 
children  imitate  their  mothers  in  playing  with  dolls  made  of  a 
banana-stem  or  a  hollowed  spherical  fruit  fitted  on  a  stick  and 
with  knotted  string  for  hair  (H.  A.  Junod,  Life  of  a  S.  African 
Tribe,  Neuchatel,  1912-13,  i.  17;J). 

In  Tunis  among  the  Hausa  the  use  of  a  doll  as  plaything  is 
carried  Jfurther.  The  offerings  in  the  medicine-house  to  the 
younger  bori,  '  the  children  of  spots,'  which  cause  rashes  and 
sore  eyes,  consist  of  nuts,  sugar,  toys,  and  sweets,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  to  which  are  attached  two  dolls,  '  the  playthings 
of  Mai-Nassara. '  These  bori  in  all  probability  are  spirits  of  dead 
children  (A.  J.  N.  Tremearne,  The  Ban  of  the  Bori,  London, 
1914,  pp.  269,  275). 

Puppet-plays  resembling  the  fantoccini  and  Pun- 
chinello aie  not  uncommon  among  primitive  peoples. 
In  the  Indonesian  area  they  are  a  constant  enter- 
tainment. Leather  figures  are  used  for  shadow- 
plays  which  represent  historical  dramas  {Brit. 
Aliis.  Handbook  Ethyiog.  Collection,  p.  101).  The 
dubbo  dubbo  of  W.  Africa  is  almost  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  Punch  and  Judy  show,  presenting  a 
number  of  scenes  in  which  Kachella  Dambulla, 
like  Punch,  when  called  upon  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, evades  payment  and  maltreats  his  creditors 
(D.  Alexander,  '  Dubbo  Dubbo ;  or  Notes  on 
Punch  and  Judy  as  seen  in  Bornu,'  Man^  x.  [1910], 
no.  85). 

Literature.— See  the  works  cited  throughout. 

E.  N.  Fallaize. 
PURANAS.— I.  Introduction.— The  Puranas 
form  a  class  of  books  written  in  Sanskrit, 
expounding  ancient  Indian  tiieogony,  cosmogony, 
genealogies,  and  accounts  of  kings  and  rsis^'^ 
religious  belief,  worship,  observances,  and  philo- 
sophy, personal,  social,  and  political  ordinances, 
and  opinions  about  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
matters — the  whole  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
tales,  legends,  old  songs,  anecdotes,  and  fables. 
They  present  the  general  or  popular  exposition  of 
those  subjects,  while  the  Vedic  literature  contains 
the  strictly  Brahmanic  thought  and  teaching  in 
religious  matters.  The  Puranas  are  always 
reckoned  as    eighteen    in    number.     No    Pnrdna 

1  The  word  x^i  denotes  in  the  Puranas  a  holy  and  ascetic 
sage,  sometimes  semi-divine  but,  when  human,  generally  a 
Br.T,hman.  Muni  means  much  the  same,  but  is  always  human, 
and  often  of  lower  rank  than  r?t- 
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treats  of  all  those  subjects,  though  some  are  very 
wide  indeed  in  their  scope,  while  others  confine 
themselves  to  narrow  limits  ;  but,  taken  collectively, 
they  may  be  described  as  a  popular  encyclopaedia 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Hinduism,  religious, 
philosophical,  historical,  personal,  social,  and 
political. 

The  word  ptirana  is  Sanskrit  and  means 
'  ancient ' ;  and  the  title  Purana  signifies  '  Ancient 
Lore,'  indicating  that  these  books  profess  to  de- 
clare ancient  lore  as  handed  down  for  the  most 
part  by  tradition.  Its  fuller  form  is  Purdna-sam- 
hitd,  'Collection  of  Ancient  Lore.'  The  eighteen 
Purajias,  according  to  the  list  which  occui"s  most 
o,ften,  are  these — the  Brahma,  Paclma,  Vi^nii, 
Siva,  Bhugavata,  NSradiya,  Mdrkandeya,  Agni, 
Bhavistja,  Brahmavaivarta,  Lihga,  VarOha, 
Skanda,  Vamana,  Knrma,  Matsya,  Garnda,  and 
Brahvidnda.  This  list  omits  the  well-known 
Vayv,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Vdyii 
and  Brrthmdnda  were  one  originally  and  have  be- 
come differentiated  ;  for  they  agree,  almost  word 
for  word,  in  the  great  bulk  of  their  contents.  The 
name  Brahmdnda  then  in  that  list  must  be  taken 
to  include  its  twin,  the  Vdyii,  and  the  Kfirma  calls 
it  by  both  names,  the  Vdyaviya  Brahmdndn. 
The  Matsya,  Garuda,  and  Vayu  treat  them  as 
distinct,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  total  eighteen, 
omit  one  of  the  others,  the  6iva  or  the  Vdmana. 
Altogetlier,  then,  there  are  really  nineteen.  The 
Matsya  (WW.  11-5S)  declares  the  number  of  verses 
ineach  Pumnn,  and  so  also  the  VCiyit  (civ.  2-11), 
but  not  quite  completely.  They  agree,  or  nearly 
agree,  as  regards  most  of  them,  but  ditier  widely 
about  the  BrahTna ;  and  the  Matsyn  alone  gives 
the  length  of  the  Visnu,  Agni,  a,ud  Lihga;  both 
omit  the  Siva.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
PvrOnas,  being  generally  excessive,  and  are  merely 
round  totals  mostly  reckoned  in  thousands.  Each 
Purdna  is  constructed  as  a  discourse  delivered  by 
some  person  of  authority  to  one  or  more  hearers  ; 
the  subjects  are  expounded,  often  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  and  not  always  methodically  ; 
and  into  the  narration  are  woven  stories  and  dis- 
courses uttered  by  other  persons — with  the  result 
that  the  whole  often  appears  involved,  defective  in 
consistency,  and  marred  hy  anachronisms.  They 
are  mainly  in  verse,  which  is  generally  the  common 
iloka  or  anustuhh,  but  passages  sometimes  occur  in 
prose. 

2.  Origin  and  development. — An  account  of  how 
the  Purdnas  came  into  existence  is  given  by  the 
Brahiiidndit  (II.  xxxiv.  f. ),  Vdyti  (Ix.  f. ),  and  Visiiu 
(III.  iv.,  vi.);  that  in  the  B/idgnrata  (XII.  vii.  4-7) 
is  late  and  untrustworthy.  The  great  r^-i  Ivr.siia 
Dvaipayana  divideil  the  single  A/eda  into  i'nur 
Vedas  and  arranged  them.  Hence  he  obtained  the 
name  Vyasa,  '  the  arranger,'  by  which  he  is  gener- 
ally known.  He  lived  and  did  that  about  the  end 
of  the  Uvapara  ag<!,  about  the  time  of  the  grout 
ISharata  battle.  He  then  entrusted  them  to  his 
four  Hraliman  disciples,  one  to  each,  and  thus 
Paila  became  the  teacher  of  the  Kiqveda,  Vaisain- 
piVyanaof  the  Ynjurveda ,  Jaimini  of  t\teSdmavedn, 
and  Sumantu  of  the  Atliarvnveda.  Then  with 
tale»,  anecdotes,  .songs,  and  lore  concerning  the 
ages  he  (•ompihul  a  Pi(rdvri-.inih/iitd,  ami  tjniglit  il 
to  his  liflh  disciple,  tho  xiita,  or  'bard.'  Iviiiiialiar 
i^na  or  lyoniaharKann  (the  two  nanics  are  the 
game).  After  completing  that  work  ho  composed 
the  great  c|iic,  the  Malu'thhdriila,  ami  made'  Itonia- 
hanjaiia  his  ilisciple  in  both  the  Itihilna  (by  which 
IH  generally  understood  the  epic)  and  the  Pnrdtia. 
Stati'MH^nts  occur  Hometinu's  that  he  taught  a 
partii^ular  Purdna  to  his  Itriihiiian  di.seipli'S,  lint 
thene  ap|H!ar  to  be  late  lussertions.  Tho  xiita 
KomaliarHana  divided  that  Purdna  into  six  parts 


or  versions  and  taught  them  to  his  six  disciples, 
Sumati  Atreya,  Agnivarchas  Bharadvaja,  Mitrayu 
Vasistha,  Akrtavrana  Kiisyapa,  Savarni  Sauma- 
datti,  and  Susarman  Saiiisapayana.  The  last  three 
made  each  a  further  sai'nhitd,  or  collection.  The 
suta's  sixfold  Purdna  was  called  the  Eomahar- 
sanika  collection  {saihhitd),  and  those  of  his  three 
disciples  were  named  after  them,  the  Kdiynpika, 
Sdvaiij ika,  and SdniMpdyan ika collections.  Vyasa's 
original  Puranrt  is  not  further  mentioned  ana  may 
have  been  merged  in  the  Bomaharsanika.  The 
collections  made  by  the  silta  and  his  tlnee  disciples 
were  regarded  as  the  four  original  collections,  the 
' ioot-S(i7'ii/iitds'  as  they  were  called.  They  were 
all  to  the  same  effect,  but  differed  in  their  diction. 
Savanii's  version  was  noted  for  the  correctness  of 
its  expressions,  and  Saiii.sapiiyana's  for  its  stir- 
ring style.  All  were  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  all  except  Saiiisapayana's  contained  4l100 
verses.  None  of  them  is  now  in  existence,  but 
several  of  tlie  disciples  appear  in  some  of  the  present 
Purdnas.  Tlie  sfita  had  a  son  called  Ugrasravas 
and  savti  Kaumaharsani,  '  son  of  the  suta  Roniahar- 
sana,'  and  taught  him  also  the  Purdira.  Such  is 
the  account  given,  and  it  is  not  improbable.  The 
silta  was  a  bard,  and  the  origin  of  the  siitas  is 
placed  in  remote  antiquity,  for  the  first  suta  is 
fabled  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  primeval  king,  Prthu,  son  of  Vena  (e.g.  Vdyu, 
Ixii.  137-148),  whose  stories  are  often  narrated. 
The  antiquity  is,  of  course,  genuine,  because  bards 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  term 
suta  was  afterwards  applied  to  denote  the  offspring 
of  a  father  of  the  Ksatrij-a,  or  military  caste,  and 
a  Brahman  mother,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  sutas.  It  was  their  duty,  as  the 
Vdyu  (i.  31  f.)  and  Padma  (V.  i.  27  f.)  explain,  to 
preserve  the  genealogies  of  the  gods,  rsis,  great 
kings,  and  famous  men.  These  were  matters  of 
ancient  tradition,  for  which  the  Purdna  and 
Iti/u'isn  would  be  the  appropriate  receptacles,  and 
thus  these  works  would  he  luiturally  entrusted  to 
the  suta  Romaharsana.  His  descendants  had  the 
right  of  reciting  the  Purdna  for  their  livelihood, 
but  the  account  states  that  Oie  Purdna  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  disciples,  of  whom  live  at  least 
were  lirahmans,  and  was  nuiUiplied  by  them. 

The  foregoing  aix-ount  does  not  say  how  the 
present  eighteen  Purdnas  were  developed,  and 
their  origin  is  explained  by  another  and  inccm- 
sistent  statement,  that  there  was  originally  one 
Purdna,  and  Vyasa  himself  divided  it  into  eigliteen 
(e.g.,  l\Intsya,\W\.  9f.).  This  is  certainly  spurious, 
and  the  reason  for  it  seems  to  have  been  rivalry 
between  the  advocates  of  the  Vedas  and  those  of 
the  Purdnas,  the  eighteen  Purdnas  being  thus 
made  coeval  with  the  four  Vedas.  Kvery  Purdna, 
in  fact,  says  that  it  is  '  of  equal  measure  with  the 
Veda,'  thus  placing  itself  in  the  same  rank  as 
the  Vedas,  and  indeed  the  Purdna  is  sometimes 
called  the  fifth  Vcila  {Vdyu,  i.  18).  In  the  Pur- 
dnas teaching  of  all  kinds  is  often  put  into  tho 
mouth  of  the  chief  gods,  so  placing  it  beyond  cavil  ; 
imleed,  the  \'dyu(\.  20il)and6'(V(i  (V.  i.  35) aver  that 
a  lirahman  was  not  really  wise  if  he  did  not  know 
the  Purdna.  Further,  tlie  Brahmans  put  forward 
a  claim  to  primeval  antiquity  for  the  Vedas,  and 
till!  Purdnas,  while  acknowledging  that,  anHW(!re<I 
it  with  a  claim  on  their  own  hehulf  lo  ei|UHl  or 
prior  antiquity.  Thus  the  Mdrknndr.ya.  (xlv.L'Of.) 
says  that  in  tlie  very  beginning  it  and  the  Vedas 
issued  from  Brahma's  months  ;  and  the  Jlrali- 
mdnda  (I.  i.  40),  Vdyu,  (i.  61)  f.),  Malsya  (liii.  3), 
Padma,  and  Siva,  assert  that  he  remcmlicred  the 
Pmdria  then,  the  first  of  all  the  serijilures,  before 
the  Veilas  issued  from  his  inonllis.  Moreover,  the 
BrAhmans  claimed  the  monopoly  of  religious  revela- 
tion  and  worship,  and   the  Purdnas  outbid   that 
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by  declaring  that  to  recite  or  even  listen  to  them 
delivered  a  man  from  all  sin,  t\\Q  Mdrknndeya  pro- 
claiming that  by  acquirin*;;  it  a  man  attains  to  a 
benefit  superior  to  all  tlie  Vedas.  There  was  thus  a 
clear  rivalry  between  the  Pnrdnas  and  the  Vedas, 
and,  in  asserting  priority  for  i\\Qmirdna,  or  ancient, 
tradition  over  the  Vedas,  the  Pnrdnas  were  right 
to  this  extent  that  ancient  tradition  unquestionably 
existed  before  the  Vedas,  for  the  Vedic  hymns 
allude  to  bygone  persons  and  events  (mentioned 
also  in  the  Purdnas),  which  could  have  been 
remembered  only  through  tradition.  Tradition 
has  always  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
as  far  back  as  man  preserved  any  memories  of  his 
ancestors.  This  is  a  platitude,  yet  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  when  examining  the  Pi(vdna.<t,  though 
what  value  the  present  Pnrdnas  have  in  that 
respect  is  a  different  question  (see  below,  §  13}. 

In  accordance  with  such  exalted  claims,  all  the 
Pnrdnas  except  three,  the  Linga,  Ndrndlya,  and 
Vdmana^  assert  that  they  were  originally  declared 
by  some  god  in  primeval  time.  Those  three  say 
that  they  were  hrst  declared  by  some  great  rsi. 
Accordingly,  each  Purdna  had  to  provide  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  through  whom  it  was  handed  down. 
Most  of  them  form  the  chain  perfunctorily  of  a 
few  links,  but  the  Brahmdnda  (IV.  iv.  58-66)  and 
Vdyu  {ciii.  58-66)  give  a  long  list  of  29  names, 
which  occur,  partly  at  least,  in  chronological 
order.  Apart  from  fabulous  occasions,  nearly  every 
PwrnHftparticularizestheoccasion  when  professedly 
it  was  actually  recited.  The  Vdyu  gives  this  cir- 
cumstantial account : 

After  the  great  Bharata  battle  the  Pandavas  were  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  the  Pauravas  at  Hastinapura  (on  the  Ganges, 
north-east  of  Delhi)  by  Arjuna's  grandson  Pariksit,  and  he  by 
his  son  Janaraejaya,  to  whom  the  Mahdbhcirata  was  professedly 
recited.  The  Vdyxc  gajs  that  the  T?is  dwelling-  in  Naimisa 
forest  on  the  river  Gomati  (the  modern  Goomti  in  Oudh) 
offered  a  long  sacrifice  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Drsadvati  (the 
modern  Chitang  approximately)  in  Kuruksetra  (the  country 
70  milea  north-west  of  Delhi),  and  the  suta  Roniahar^apa  went 
there  and  at  their  request  recited  it  to  them,  during  the  reign 
of  Janaraejaya'a  great-grandson  Adhisimakrsija — i.e.  a  century 
or  rather  more  after  the  great  battle  (i.  12-28,  xcix.  258  f.). 

The  Matsya  says  almost  the  same  of  itself,  and 
the  Brahrndrida  suggests  much  the  same.  The 
other  Purdnas  fall  off  from  this  account,  and  the 
measure  of  their  falling  off'  agrees  in  a  way  with 
their  proljable  posteriority.  Most  of  the  others 
lay  the  scene  in  Naimisa  forest,  and  t!ie  late 
Bhdgavata  makes  the  sacrifice  last  1000  years. 
The  Ndradiya  removes  the  scene  to  Siddhasrama 
on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Vardha  gives  no  particu- 
lars. Four  Purdnas  drop  that  account  altogether. 
The  Vis7m,  Mdrkandeya,  and  VOniana  say  that 
they  were  declared  by  the  rsis  Parasara,  Mark- 
andeya,  and  Pulastya  respectively,  and  the 
Bhavisya  says  that  it  was  recited  by  Vyasa's 
Brahman  disciple  Sumantu  to  Janameja3'a's  son, 
King  Satanika. 

3.  The  five  original  subjects, — Most  of  the 
Purdnas  declare  that  a  Purdna  should  treat  of 
five  subjects:  original  creation  (sarga),  dissolution 
and  re-creation  (pratisarga),  the  periods  of  the 
Manus  {manvantara),  ancient  genealogies  (vam^-a), 
and  accounts  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  genea- 
logies {vain^ydnucharita).  These  appear  to  have 
been  the  original  subjects  of  the  Pnrdnas,  and 
were  so  specially  their  province  that  the  epithet 
*  having  five  characteristic  subjects '  was  an  old 
synonym  of  the  title  Purdna  ;  hence  religious  in- 
struction apart  from  these  subjects  was  not  one  of 
their  primary  aims,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  composed  for  sectarian  purposes  originally. 
Sectarian  designs  seem  rather  to  have  been  an 
after-modification,  except  in  the  latest  Pnrdnas, 
which  are  frankly  sectarian. 

The  first  three  of  these  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected and  may  be  considered  together.  The 
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teaching  is  neither  uniform  nor  consistent,  but 
seems  to  combine  ditterent  schemes.  Its  general 
purport  may  be  stated  thus  : 

It  postulates  the  primordial  essence  called  prakxti  and  pra- 
dhiina,  spirit  called  puru^a,  and  the  god  Brahma  (or  Ilrahma), 
with  whom  both  prakxti  and  pnrvsa  are  sometimes  identified. 
Prakxti  cont^-ined  the  three  qualities,  goodness  (sativa), 
passion  {rajas),  and  darkness  (tamas),  in  equilibrium.  It  first 
evolved  the  great  intellectual  principle  (inahat)  as  the  first 
stage.  From  this  was  evolved  the  principle  of  individuality 
(ahankdra),  and  from  this  the  five  subtle  elements  {lan-indtra), 
sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell,  which  became  manifest 
respectively  as  the  five  elements  (6/iw£a),  ether,  air,  light,  water, 
and  solid  matter.  This  was  the  second  stage,  the  elemental 
crea.t\oTi  (bhuta-sarga).  In  thethird  stage  the  ten  organs  of  sense 
and  action  and  the  mind  proceeded  from  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple. These  three  stages  were  the  creation  from  prakrti(prdkTta- 
sarga).  All  these  principles  and  elements,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  spirit,  combined  and  formed  an  ai;^,  the  egg  of  Brahma, 
wherein  he,  assuming  the  qualiiy  of  passion,  became  active. 
He  brought  the  world  into  existence  as  the  fourth  stage, 
and  through  meditation  originated,  fifthly,  the  animal  kingdom, 
sixthly,  the  gods,  seventhly,  mankind,  eighthly,  the  intellec- 
tual notions  called  anugraka,  and,  ninthly,  Sanatkumara  and 
other  semi-divine  mind-born  sons  who  remained  celibate, 
whence  this  creation  is  called  kauindra.  In  all  these  the 
three  qualities  existed  in  different  states  of  predominance. 

In  the  main  this  account  follows  the  ideas  of  the 
Sahkhya  philosophy,  but  other  accounts  are  added 
which  seem  more  primitive. 

Brahma  assumed  four  different  forms  in  succession  and 
from  them  were  produced  the  demons,  the  gods,  the  fore- 
fathers (jJi(i's),  and  mankind  ;  and,  afterwards  assuming  another 
form,  he  produced  from  his  limbs  all  other  living  beings, 
creatures,  and  vegetation.  But  those  beings  did  not  multiply, 
and  he  created  from  his  mind  sons,  whose  number  is  variously 
given  as  seven,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  Bhrgu,  Marichi,  Daksa, 
etc.,  all  known  as  f^is,  and  also  the  deities  called  Rudras. 
Seven  of  these  sons  were  specially  known  as  'the  seven  f^ris' 
i^aptar^i),  who  hold  a  unique  and  permanent  posit-ion  in  cos- 
mogony. Ttie  Rudras  are  generally  identified  with  Siva.  Ne.xt 
Brahma  created  the  first  Manu  Svayambhuva  and  a  woman 
Satarupa.  These  two  had  two  sons,  Priyavrata  and  Uttanapada, 
and  a  daughter.  Daksa  married  her  and  had  24  daughters,  of 
whom  13  were  married  to  Dharma  (righteousness)  and  bore 
Love  and  other  personified  feelings ;  lU  were  married  to  the 
other  mind-born  sons  and  Agni  (fire)  and  the  forefathers,  and 
one  named  Sati  became  Siva's  wife.  But  this  account  is  com- 
plicated by  a  further  story  that  Dak^  was  re-born  in  Uttana- 
pada's  lineage  as  Daksa  Prachetasa,  and  then  created  movable 
and  immovable  things,  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  and  also  begot 
tiO  daughters,  of  whom  10  were  married  to  Dharma,  13  to 
Marichi's  son,  Ka^yapa,  27  to  the  moon,  and  10  to  others. 
Then  Ka^yapa  by  his  wives  begot  the  gods,  good  and  evil  beings, 
animals,  birds,  and  trees ;  and  thenceforward  living  creatures 
were  engendered  sexually. 

Creation  naturally  involves  the  question  of  the 
ages. 

Time  is  divided  into  various  great  periods.  A  human  year  is 
a  day  and  night  of  the  gods,  and  the  divine  year  consists  of 
360  human  years.  Of  divine  years  12,000,  i.e.  4,320,000  human 
years,  constitute  a  'four-age'  period  {chaiuryuga),  in  which 
the  four  ages  (yuga)  are,  first,  the  Krta  of  1,440,000  human 
years,  then  the  Treta  of  1,080,000  years.'the  Dvapara  of  720,000, 
and  lastly  the  Kali  of  360,000  ;  and  each  of  these  ages  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  twilight  (sajidhyd)  containing  as  many  hundreds  of 
years  as  the  age  has  thousands,  and  is  followed  by  a  twilight 
{sandhi/dth:^a)  of  like  duration.  This  '  four-age '  period 
repeated  a  thousand  times  is  a  day  of  the  god  Bralnna  and  is 
called  a  katpa.  Creation  takes  place  and  lasts  during  his  day, 
and  at  its  close  the  three  worlds  are  dissolved  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  which  constitutes  his  night.  His  year  consists 
of  360  such  days  and  nights,  and  100  such  years  is  the  length  of 
his  life,  which  is  called  a  para.  Further,  a  day  of  Brahma 
comprises  the  periods  of  14  Manus  (maiivaiitara),  a  Manu  being 
a  mythical  regent  of  his  period  and  progenitor  of  life  therein. 
Each  manvantara  thus  comprises  71  '  four-age  '  periods,  with  a 
surplus,  which  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  dividing  lOOO 
*  four-ages'  exactly  by  14,  and  is  sometimes  accounted  for  by 
assigning  it  to  the  intervals  between  the  manvantaras. 
This  is  the  reckoning  generally  set  out,  but  variations  are 
sometimes  introduced  incidentally,  and  the  terms  yitga  and 
kalpa  are  sometimes  used  loosely.  While  most  Pxirdrias  agree 
about  Brahma's  duration  and  hold  that  Vispu  and  Siva  outlive 
him  greatly,  they  differ  as  to  which  of  these  two  endures  longer 
according  to  their  view  whether  Vi^ijiu  or  ^iva  is  the  greater. 

One  'four-age'  period  succeeds  to  another.  When  a  man- 
vantara closes,  an  interval  occurs  during  which  life  ceases  in 
the  ^orld,  and  the  Manus,  minor  gods  (all  save  Brahma,  Vispu, 
and  Siva),  the  seven  T?is,  and  the  forefathers  depart  upwards  to 
a  high  celestial  sphere,  and  remain  there  for  the  duration  of  a 
Krta  age  in  order  to  preserve  Hfe.  Then  they  resume  their 
activities  as  new  persons  under  new  names,  and  introduce  the 
next  manvantara,  restoring  all  life  in  the  world.  So  the 
manvantaras  succeed  one  another,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth, when  Brahma's  day  closes,  occurs  the  great  dissolution, 
called  naimittika  pratisarga.    The    three  worlds  are    burnt 
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up  by  fire,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  dissolves  everything  into  one 
vast  ocean  ;  life  is  reabsorbed  into  the  god  who  sleeps  on  that 
ocean,  and  the  three  qualities  become  inactive  in  equilibrium  ; 
yet  the  seven  great  rfW  are  said  to  persist  in  certain  celestial 
"worlds  through  his  nights,  watching  him  as  he  sleeps.  Such 
is  the  close  of  the  kalpa.  When  his  night  ends,  he  awakes  and 
begins  to  create  again.  That  dissolution  does  not  involve  the 
elementary  principles  evolved  durinir  the  first  three  stages  of 
creation,  and  as  regards  them  a  further  dissolution  is  spoken  of, 
called  tlie  prdkrta  pralaya,  wherein  everything  evolved  from 
praktti  disappears.  Half  of  Brahma's  life  has  expired,  and  the 
second  half  has  begun  in  its  first  kalpa  called  the  udra/ia,  in 
which  six  Manus  have  passed  away,  namely  Svayambhuva, 
Svarochija,  Auttama,  Tamasa,  Raivata,  and  Chak9u?a ;  and 
Vaivasvata  is  the  present  Manu.  The  theory  of  the  succession 
of  the  Icalpas,  manvantaTOS,  and  ages  developed  into  the 
doctrine  that  succession  implied  repetition,  that  everything 
repeated  itself  in  essentials  in  the  manvaiitaras  and  in  the 
'four-age'  periods.  Brahma,  Vispu,  and  Siva  outlived  the 
dissolutions,  and  their  existence  was  so  vast  that  they  were 
regarded  as  practically  eternal ;  but  Indra  and  the  other  gods 
were  subordinate  and  temporary,  holding  their  deity  for  a 
nwinranfara  only.  Each  mantja7it<i''a  thus  has  its  own  subor- 
dinate gods  and  its  own  Manu,  great  T^is  and  kings,  who  all 
come  into  existence  at  its  beginning  and  pass  away  at  its  end. 
This  scheme  is  carried  out  into  such  detail  that  their  names  are 
set  out,  not  only  for  the  present  manvantaTa,  but  also  for  the 
past  six  and  the  seven  that  are  yet  future. 

Since  the  Vedas  were  ananged  and  the  Purana 
compiled  at  the  end  of  the  Dvapara  age,  this  theory 
required  that  the  same  had  been  done  in  every 
Dvapara  age  of  the  '  four-age '  periods,  and  that  a 
Vyasa  had  appeared  for  that  purpose.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  to  propound  a  list  of  those  Vyasas. 
The  list  (mentioned  above)  of  the  29  persons  who 
handed  down  the  Brahmdnda  and  Vayu,  reduced 
to  28  by  combining  two  names  at  one  stage,  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  28  Dvaparas  had 
occurred.  Certainly,  however,  that  list  (e.g.,  Vayu, 
xxiii.  114  flf.),  with  a  few  variations,  agrees  with 
the  names  of  the  28  Vyasas  ;  and  consequently  27 
'  four-age '  periods  have  elapsed  in  the  Vaivasvata 
manvatitara,  and  we  are  now  living  near  the  end 
of  the  Kali,  or  last  age  of  the  28th  period. 

Manu  Svayambhuva's  son  Priyavrata,  mentioned 
above,  had  seven  sons,  who  became  sovereigns  of 
the  seven  continents  (dvipas)  of  which  the  earth 
consists,  and  their  progeny  peopled  them.  Thus 
the  subject  of  geography  is  introduced.  It  is  not 
always  treated  fully,  but  the  general  scheme  stands 
thus : 

The  earth  consists  of  a  central  circular  continent  named 
JambU'dvipa,  around  which  the  other  continents  form  a  series 
of  concentric  rings,  namely,  Plaksa,  ^alniala,  Ku^,  Krauficha, 
^iika,  and  Puykara,  the  outermost;  and  these  continents  are 
separated  by  a  similar  series  of  six  circular  oceans  alternating 
with  them,  namelv,  of  salt  water,  sugarcane-juice,  wine,  clarified 
butter  0/Ai),  cunlled  milk,  and  milk  resnectively.  Each  con- 
tinent and  each  ocean  is  twice  the  size  of  that  which  it  encircles. 
The  central  continent  Jambu  is  alone  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
four  ages.  It  was  assigned  to  Priyavrata's  son,  Agnidhra,  and 
has  nine  countries  which  were  named  after  his  nine  sons. 
Ilavrta  is  in  the  middle,  and  is  flanked  on  the  west  by  Ketumala 
and  on  the  east  by  Bhadrxsva.  Aton^  the  north  of  these  lie 
R&myaka,  the  Northern  Kurue,  and  Hiranniaya  ;  and  along  the 
south  lie  llarivar^,  Nabhi,  and  Eimpuru^a.  Id  the  middle  of 
lUvfta  is  the  immense  fabulous  mountain  Meru,  on  which  are 
the  gods'  abodes,  with  Brahma's  in  the  centre.  Various  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  lakes  arc  mentioned  in  those  countries.  The 
Gangea  flowB  down  -Meru  and  divides  into  four  great  streanis, 
which  flow  away,  the  Sita  ea*t,  the  Alaknanda  south,  the 
Va^^u  west,  and  the  Soma,  or  Bhadr&,  north.  Niibhi's  country 
was  named  Bhr^rata  after  his  grandson  Bharata,  but  this  is  a 
mere  fancy.  Bharata  again  has  nine  divisions  named  Indra- 
dvipa,  KaAerumant,  Tiimravarpa,  Qabhastimant,  Nilgadvipa, 
.Saumya,  O&ndharva,  V&rur^a,  and  another  which  appears  to  be 
India  proper  and  is  more  strictly  called  Bharata.  'The  accoimta 
then  deal  with  India  itself,  its  dimensions,  mountaitiH,  rivers, 
and  peoples,  which  sonic  rurd-^ati  set  out  in  copious  linls.  The 
subject  of  cosmogony  leadJ.  on  the  one  side,  to  a  notice  of  the 
nether  regtoni  mtb  ■omotimes  a  description  of  the  hells,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  a  description  mainly  niylhological  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planetJt,  stArv,  and  the  celestial  worlds. 

The  remaining  two  of  the  live  special  subjects  of 
the  Purdnai  are  ancient  genealogies  and  accounts 
of  perttonH  mentioned  therein,  rhcy  profcK.M  to 
give  ancient  liiHtory  as  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  they  certainly  give  the  only  approach  lo  con- 
nected ancient  liiHtory  tliat  is  to  be  foun<l  in 
Sanxkrit  lxxjk».  They  are  full  of  interest,  but  lie 
rather  outHide   the  Hcope  of  this  article,  and  can 


therefore  only  be  touched  briefly.  They  begin 
with  the  progeny  of  the  great  r«w,  which  is 
mythical,  and  pass  on  to  the  genealogies  of  the 
chief  dynasties  of  kings  who  reigned  for  centuries 
in  N.  India  and  lists  of  the  great  Brahman  families. 
That  the  genealogies  are  not  spurious  but  have 
some  historical  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  (and  they  alone  in  Sanskrit  books)  furnish  an 
account  of  how  the  result  that  is  known  as  the 
Aryan  occupation  of  India  took  place  through  the 
growth  and  conquests  of  a  distinct  race,  which  they 
call  Aila,  and  which  they  suggest  entered  India 
from  the  north. 

Of  the  five  subjects  proper  to  Purdnas  the  first 
three  concern  early  religion  and  mythology,  and 
the  other  two  deal  with  traditional  history — 
subject,  of  course,  to  later  co-ordination,  restate- 
ment, and  amplification  in  both  groups.  The  former 
were  the  general  product  of  speculative  thought, 
but  the  latter  were  based  on  actual  history,  though 
both  are  now  open  to  the  doubt  how  far  tradition 
has  preserved  early  beliefs  and  historical  facts 
faithfully  and  correctly.  The  former  were  natur- 
ally shaped  out  and  transmitted  by  religious 
teachers  for  general  instruction ;  the  latter  were 
composed  by  royal  bards  and  ballad-makers,  i.e. 
sutas,  and  were  handed  down  by  them.  The  dis- 
tinction is  important.  The  Purdnas  thus  drew 
their  subject-matter  from  two  sources.  These  old 
subjects  {paurdnikl  kathd)  provided  general  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  and  it  is  often  said  that 
princes  and  ■munis  entertained  themselves  with 
their  recital.  The  traditions  found  in  the  Purdnas 
were  not  primarily  borrowed  from  the  Mahdbfid- 
rata,  for  they  contain  old  tales  and  genealogies 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  epic,  and  the 
stories  which  appear  in  both  are  not  always  nar- 
rated in  the  same  way.  Both  are  based  on  the 
same  body  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the  Purdnas 
incorporated  old  matters  independently,  though 
probably  later  additions  to  the  Purdnas  liave  been 
borrowed  from  the  epic,  and  possibly  also  vice  versa. 
Of  the  stories  told  about  ancient  kings  and  rfis 
some  appear  to  be  ancient,  but  others  are  certainly 
either  later  fabrications  or  at  best  genuine  tradition 
seriously  corrupted.  They  may  generally  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  that  appear 
to  be  Ksatriya  stories,  i.e.  stories  narrating  occur- 
rences from  the  point  of  view  of  the  royal  and 
military  class  (which  often  appear  to  be  ancient), 
and  those  that  are  Brahmanical,  the  ditt'erence 
lietween  them  being  similar  to  the  distinction 
between  tales  of  chivalry  and  legends  of  the  saints. 
References  to  the  heroes  of  the  epic  are  not  in- 
frequent, but  its  story  is  not  narrated  except  in 
the  few  cases  where  an  abstract  of  it  is  given,  as 
in  the  Agni,  Padma,  and  Garuda,  which  also 
summarize  the  Jlarivnik.ia. 

4.  Additions,  interpolations,  and  losses.— The 
Pnrdtias,  like  the  epic,  have  grown  by  continual 
additions  and  interpolations,  as  abundant  evidence 
shows,  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  Lihga  (n. 
Iv.  36  f.),  e.g.,  says  that  it  contains  108  chapters  in 
its  first  part  and  46  in  its  second  ;  this  is  correct  as 
regards  the  former,  but  the  latter  now  contains  55 
chapters.  Again,  the  Bhavi^ya  (I.  i.  103-105)  says 
tliat  it  contained  12,000  verses  and  was  augmented 
by  various  stories  to  50,000,  just  as  the  Skanda 
was  amplilicd.  The  indirect  evidence  is  of  various 
kinds,  (a)  Many  Purdnas  mention  the  eighteen 
Purdnas,  which  they  conid  not  all  do  unless  the 
enumeration  were  an  adilition  nuulo  after  all  the 
eighteen  had  become  establiMlied.  In  the  Piidma, 
which  |)rofeH.scs  to  have  been  recited  by  the  .■(»<((,  pt. 
vi.  continues  pt.  i v.,  ignoring  jit.  v.,  which  begins  as 
a sejiarate /'(/(■«»« recited  by  the.?i(^(i'.vHon.  (//jTlie 
same  matterissometimes  told  more  than  once  ;  thus 
the  story  of  the  sun  is  told  twice  in  the  Mdrknn- 
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deya  and  that  of  Jalandliara  is  told  t\vice  in  pt. 
vi.  of  the  Padma.  (c)  Some  of  the  stories  are 
manifestly  late,  such  as  the  portion  of  the  Brahma 
which  dilates  on  the  sanctity  of  Purusottamaksetra 
in  Orissa.  (d)  There  are  differences  in  language 
in  some  Purdnas,  certain  passages  being  marked 
by  irregularities  in  grammar  and  metre  not  found 
in  the  remainder  of  the  same  work,  (e)  Different 
and  sometimes  inconsistent  doctrines  occur  in 
various  places  even  in  one  and  the  same  Purana, 
as  is  noticeable  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Kurma. 
Addition  and  interpolation  have  been  practised 
continually ;  thus  the  Garuda  quotes  from  the 
Markandeya  and  Yajfiavalkya's  law-book  ;  and, 
since  the  Bhavi^ya  professes  to  deal  with  the 
future,  the  edition  published  lately  in  Bombay  has 
boldly  brought  its  prophetic  account  down  to  the 
19th  cent.,  besides  incorporating  a  summary  of  the 
Biblical  account  from  Adam  to  Abraham.  It  often 
happens  that  the  same  jjassage  is  found  in  several 
Puranas,  so  that  they  either  borrowed  from  one 
another  or  borrowed  from  a  common  original. 
Indeed,  it  almost  seems  from  many  peculiarities, 
such,  e.g.,  as  that  noticed  above  in  the  case  of  the 
Padma  and  the  triple  structure  of  the  Vdmana, 
as  if  there  had  been  diti'erent  Puranas  bearing  the 
same  name,  or  as  if  a  particular  Purana  existed 
with  different  versions,  and  that  they  were  brought 
together  and  formed  into  a  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  losses,  as  much  evidence 
shows.  In  the  Padma,  e.g.,  pt.  v.  says  that 
the  Padma  which  it  introduces  consisted  of  five 
sections,  but  that  part  contains  only  the  first 
section  called  the  Pauskaraparvan,  and  the  other 
four  appear  to  be  missing,  while  the  entire  Padma 
has  six  parts.  Again,  a  comparison  of  Brahmanda, 
III.  Ixxiv.  103  f.,  with  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  Vdyu  (xcix.  101-291)  shows  that  about  190 
verses  have  been  lost  in  the  former.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  Puranas  accords  with 
these  conclusions,  for  in  several  there  is  no  logical 
scheme,  and  matters  are  expounded  piecemeal  as 
if  by  additions.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Ptirdnas 
deal  with  their  subject-matter  on  a  consistent  plan, 
such  as  the  Visnu,  Agni,  and  Bhdgavata,  betraying 
apparently  a  late  stage,  when  the  matter  had  been 
co-ordinated  and  systematized.  The  Visnu  is  one 
of  the  best  arranged,  yet  it  hardly  professes  to  be 
early,  for  it  declares  that  it  was  compiled  out  of 
the  four  '  root-Purdnas '  mentioned  above. 

5.  Additional  subjects. — The  Puranas  claim  to 
expound,  besides  the  five  characteristic  subjects, 
the  four  subjects  which  comprise  all  human  en- 
deavour— righteousness  (dharma),  wealth  {artha), 
love  {kdma),  and  final  emancipation  from  existence 
(nwksa).  These,  with  the  copious  religious  teach- 
ing now  found  in  the  Ptirdnas,  are  Brahmanical 
additions  to  the  original  five  subjects.  Of  the  four 
ages  the  Krta  was  the  golden  age  when  righteous- 
ness was  perfect,  but  it  deteriorated  through  the 
Treta  and  Dvapara,  until  it  has  well-nigh  perished 
in  this  evil  Kali  age.  This  is  figuratively  expressed 
in  the  adage  that  dharma  had  four  legs  for  its 
support  in  the  Krta  age,  three  in  the  Treta,  two 
in  the  Dvapara,  and  has  only  one  in  the  Kali  age. 

6.  Theology. — The  theology  taught  is  hetero- 
geneous, and  most  deities  that  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  popular  acceptance  can  be  found  praised 
in  the  Puranas.  Of  the  Vedic  gods,  Indra  and 
Agni  retain  a  prominent  position,  and  Indra  is  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  i.e.  generally  of  the  subordinate 
gods,  those  other  than  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  i5iva. 
Varuna  is  the  god  of  the  ocean  and  appears  at 
times,  but  Mitra  has  disappeared.  The  sun  (Surya) 
holds  an  important  position,  and  the  names  Vivas- 
vant,  Savitr,  Aditya,  and  Ptisan  are  freely  given 
to  him.  He  is  highly  extolled  in  the  Brahma, 
Markandeya,  Agni,  Padma,  and  Garuda,  but  his 


worsliip  is  most  fully  inculcated  in  the  Bhavisya 
(I.  xlviii.  fi'.),  which  says  that  it  was  introduced 
with  the  sun's  priests  from  Sakadvipa  into  the 
Panjab  by  Krsna's  son,  Samba,  who  suffered  from 
leprosy  and  was  cured  by  worshipping  the  sun.  It 
calls  the  sun's  priests  magas  and  bhojakas.  The 
sun's  children  were  Manu  Vaivasvata,  Yama,  and 
the  A4vins,  who  are  celestial  physicians.  Yama 
is  the  god  of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  wicked 
dead,  and  holds  a  dread  position  as  the  punisher  of 
sinners  in  his  hells.  Vayu,  also  called  Matarisvan, 
is  a  god  of  some  note.  Soma  is  the  moon.  Brhas- 
pati  is  the  divine  priest.  The  gandharvas  are 
celestial  musicians,  and  the  apsarascs  are  celestial 
nymphs  and  courtesans,  who  often  play  the  part 
of  beguiling  Tsis,  whose  austerities  (topa*)  awakened 
fear  in  the  gods.  On  the  evil  side  were  the  asuras, 
who  were  demons.  Daityas,  ddnavas,  and  rdksasas 
meant  in  the  earlier  traditions  hostile  races,  some- 
times uncivilized  and  always  hated  and  dreaded ; 
hence  these  names  took  on  the  meaning  of '  demons,' 
especially  in  passages  that  appear  to  be  late,  where 
they  and  also  asura  are  treated  sometimes  as  inter- 
changeable. Midway  was  Kubera  Vaisravana, 
the  god  of  riches,  whose  attendants  were  the  yaksas 
and  guhyakas.  In  late  Puranas  or  passages  local 
cults  are  commended,  such  as  the  worship  of 
Manasa,  the  goddess  of  snakes,  and  the  tulasi- 
plant,  the  holy  basil ;  and  the  veneration  of  the 
cow  is  noticed  in  the  Padma  (v.  xlv.  122-190). 

The  three  chief  gods  are  Brahma,  Visnu,  and 
Siva.  Brahma  is  tlie  creator  of  the  world,  Visnu 
its  preserver,  and  Siva  its  destroyer.  Brahma  is 
sometimes  extolled  as  the  highest,  as  in  the 
Markandeya  (xlv.  f.),  but  is  generally  held  to  be 
inferior  to  Visnu  and  Siva,  and  the  relative  suprem- 
acy of  these  two  is  the  higher  theology  taught. 
The  Puranas  are  sometimes  classified  according  to 
their  teaching  on  this  subject  and  the  three  quali- 
ties, goodness,  passion,  and  darkness.  The  Matsya 
(liii.  68  f.)  says  that  the  Puranas  which  extol 
Visnu  as  supreme  are  called  sdttvika,  '  character- 
ized by  goodness ' ;  those  that  extol  Siva  and  Agni 
are  tdmasa,  '  characterized  by  darkness '  ;  and 
those  that  extol  Brahma  are  rdjasa,  '  character- 
ized by  passion ' ;  but  these  distinctions  are  purely 
fanciful.  It  adds  a  fourth  class,  those  which  extol 
the  goddess  Sarasvati  and  the  forefathers  (pitrs) 
and  which  it  calls  sahkirna,  '  mixed ' ;  but  no 
Purdnas  display  this  character,  though  Sarasvati 
is  praised  here  and  there  and  a  high  position  is 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  forefathers  (see  below, 
(c)).  The  Padma  (VI.  cclxiv.  81-84)  says  much  the 
same,  and  distributes  the  Purdnas  in  sixes  thus — 
as  sdttvika,  the  Visnu,  Ndradiya,  Bhdgavata, 
Garuda,  Padma,  and  Vardha ;  as  tdmasa,  the 
Matsya,  Kurma,  Lihqa,  Siva,  Agni,  and  Skanda  ; 
and,  as  rdjasa,  the  Brahmanda,  Brahmavaivarta, 
MCirkandeya,  Brahma,  Vanuma,  and  Bhavisya. 
The  Vayu  must  be  understood  to  be  included  in 
the  Brahmanda.  But  this  division  is  only  roughly 
true,  because  the  Agni,  e.g.,  gives  instruction 
about  the  worship  of  both  Visnu  and  Siva.  The 
Padma  (loc.  cit.  85)  further  declares  that  the 
sdttvika  lead  one  to  final  emancipation  from  exist- 
ence, the  rajasa  to  heaven,  and  the  tdmasa  to  hell ; 
but  this  estimate  is  merely  Vaisnavite,  for  the 
6iva  (II.  ii.  63),  which  is  classed  lowest  as  tdmasa, 
declares  that  a  man  who  reads  it  completely  and 
respectfully  attains  final  emancipation  even  while  he 
is  alive,  and  that  the  gods  attain  thereto  only  by 
attaching  themselves  to  Siva.  The  Saivite  Purdnas 
show  a  difjerence  fipm  the  Vaisnavite  in  that, 
though  they  make  Siva  supreme,  yet  they  also 
extol  Visnu  highly  ;  and  they  almost  suggest  that 
the  exaltation  oif  6iva  was  a  later  doctrine  imposed 
on  that  of  Visnu's  supremacy,  as  appears  indeed 
to  be  implied  in  the  &iva  Purana  (I.  ii.  5-11). 
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The  rival  advocacy    of    Visnu    and    !5iva    was 
carried  to  the  farthest  length,  and  the  partisan 
Puranas  sometimes  introduce  these  gods  them- 
selves,   each  as    explicitly  declaring   the  others 
supremacy.     The  rivalry  thus  reached  an  impasse, 
from  which  the  only  escape  was  to  affirm  that  both 
were  one  and  the  same  god,  in  ditterent  persons. 
This  is  often  taught  and,  with  the  corollary  that 
Brahma  also  was  one  with  them,  constituted  the 
highest  theology  inculcated— the  triple  manifesta- 
tion (tri-murti).     Thus  the  three  were  one,  yet  it 
was  open  to  a  partisan  to  maintain  that  Visnu  or 
^iva  was  the  true  and  chief  person,  of  whom  the 
other  was  a  manifestation;  and  so  a  Purana  is 
able  to  extol  one  or  the  other  as  supreme,  while 
affirming  their  unity.     This  monotheistic  conclu- 
sion carried  the  teaching  to  the  Vedanta  stand- 
point, that  God  alone  really  exists,  eternal,  immut- 
able, that  He  is  everything,  and  that;  everything 
animate  and  inanimate  is  but  a  portion  of  Him. 
This  doctrine  is  elaborated  and  enforced  most  in 
Vaisnavite  Puranas,  and  is  stated  fully  and  clearly 
in  the  Vistiu.     It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
expounded  in  the  BIuigavad-Glta,  except  that  it 
does  not  go  so  far  in  enunciating  that  the  whole 
world  is  indtja,  '  illusion  '—a  view  which  is  men- 
tioned in  places,  but  is  stigmatized  as  Buddhistic 
and    bad    by  the  Padma  (VI.   cclxiii.    70).     The 
highest  religious    philosophy  is   therefore  mono- 
theistic and  pantheistic ;  its  popular  presentment 
is  polytheistic.     The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is 
Involved  in  it  and  is  tlioroughly  inculcated,  both 
as  a  consequence  entailed  on  all  human  beings  by 
their  actions  (karma),  often  with  elaborate  and 
fanciful  apportionments  of  particular  evil  condi- 
tions to  particular  sins,  and  as  an  explanation  of 
misfortunes,  serving  to  solve  or  justify  distressing 
situations  and  perplexing  problems. 

(a)  Visnu. — Visnu  is  said  to  have  ten  incarna- 
tions, the  lists' have  some  variations,  chiedy  as 
regards  Bud<lha  ;  but  the  following  list  is  a  general 
on'e.  In  it  the  first  five  incarnations  are  mytho- 
logical, the  next  four  have  a  historical  basis,  and 
the  tenth  is  still  future  : 

(I)  As  n  flsh  (malsi/a),  when  he  saved  Manu  Vaivasvata  amid 
the  deluge  ;  and  when  the  Matsi/a  sa\  s  it  was  declared  bv  him 
to  .Manu  ;  (■.!)  as  a  tortoise  (kumta),  when  he  supported  the 
mountain  Mandara  at  the  chumins;  of  the  ocean,  and  I^ksmi, 
divine  neclar,  and  other  thincs  were  produced;  the  Kiinna 
says  that  in  that  form  he  declared  it ;  (3)  as  a  boar  (rarii/io), 
when  he  raised  up  on  his  tush  the  earth  that  had  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  universal  ocean  ;  and  when  the  t'nritAn  says  he 
declared  it  to  the  earth;  (4)  as  the  man-lion  (nnrasiiliha). 
when  he  delivered  the  ;;od8  from  HiraijyakaSipu  and  other 
demons  who  had  vanquished  them  ;  (5)  as  a  dwarf  (ramnna). 
when  he  delivered  the  gods  from  the  demon  knig  Bah.  and 
accomplished  his  purpose  by  olitaininK  from  Bali  the  boon  of 
having  as  much  space  as  he  could  cover  in  three  steps  ;  (6)  as 
the  Brahman  Rikma,  son  of  Jamadagni  (sometimes  called 
Para«u-R.ainn,  '  RAma  with  the  axe'),  who  destroyed  all  the 
K^atrijas  o(T  the  earth  Iwenly-one  times,  in  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  bv  the  sons  of  Arjuna  KArtavirya,  king  of 
the  Haihavas;  (7)  as  R.inia,  son  of  DaSaratba,  king  of  Oudh 
(sometimes  called  BAmachandra),  whose  wife  was  Siia,  and 
whose  story  Is  the  subject  of  the  great  eiiio,  the  liiimitinvi  ; 
(8)  as  Krsoa,  who  reigned  at  Dviiraka  in  Oujar.'it  over  the 
YAdavas,  the  friend  of  the  Pftncjavas  anil  one  of  the  chief 
figures  in  the  MahAlihurata;  (n)  as  Buddha,  who  fo\indcd 
Buddhism  ;  (ID)  as  a  warrior,  Kalki  or  Kalkin,  who  will  appear 
at  the  dose  of  this  Kali  age,  overthrow  all  adversaries,  and  re- 
eatablish  pure  Hinduism. 

All  these  incarnations  are  often  mentioned,  ami 
Homctimes  described  at  great  length.  The  sixth 
often  appears  in  tlie  Ilaihaya  genealogy.  The 
Heventli  is  narrated  in  the  Ar/ni  and  Padma  as  a 
condensation  of  tlie  epic,  and  the  Padma  (IV.  cxii.) 
relates  wliat  it  calls  the  ancient  liamayava.  The 
ninth  is  least  often  mentioned.  The  eighth,  the 
utorj-  of  KrHim,  is  a  favourite  topic;  his  life, 
doings,  and  youthful  fmlics  are  often  described  at 
very  great  li'iigth  :  and  his  favourite  Hliephordi'ss, 
RftAhA,  is  deilii'd  in  the  lirahmavaivnrta  and  llir 
Padma.  Kr.siia  is  coniiiletely  identified  with 
Vi?nn — wi  niucli  no  that  his  name,  his  patronymic 


Vasudeva,  and  others  of  his  epithets  are  habitually 
used  as  synonyms  of  Visnu  in  his  purely  divine 
character.  These  are  the  well  established  incarna- 
tions but  others  less  acknowledged  are  also  men- 
tioned—indeed, the  Garuda  and  Bhdgavata  men- 
tion 22,  and  add  that  his  incarnations  were  really 
innumerable.  The  superlative  work  attributed  to 
Vyasa  naturally  created  the  belief  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  rsi,  but  a  divine  incarnation ;  consequently 
he  is  often'  called  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  and  so 
also  all  the  other  Vyasas  mentioned  above  ;  while 
the  Kunna  in  its  second  part  (xi.  136  f.)  makes 
him  an  incarnation  of  Siva  also. 

(b)  ^^im.— The  position  of  Siva  diflers  markedly 
from  that  of  Visnu.     Visnu  is  celestial  and  takes 
no  immediate  part   in   terrestrial    aH'airs  except 
when  incarnated,  but  Siva  is  largely  a  terrestrial 
god.     He  is  often  spoken  of  as  dwelling  human- 
wise  on  the  Himalayas  or  in  Benares,  and  as  prac- 
tising human   asceticism.      Similarly  with   tlieir 
wives.       Visnu's    >\ife,    Laksmi,    is    a    beautiful 
abstraction, '  but  diva's  wife,  Unia  or  Parvati,  is 
very   realistic.      She   was    Sati     re-born    as    the 
daughter  of  the  Himalaya  range.     Siva's  wooing 
and  wedding  of  Parvati  and  their  conjugal  life  and 
conversation  are  often  introduced  and  sometimes 
narrated  at  length,  yet  always  in  wholly  hmnan 
fashion.     They  had  two  sons,  Skanda  ^r  Kartti- 
keya,  and  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom.     Siva  takes 
part  in  terrestrial  affairs  and  especially  in  contests 
between  the  gods  and  the  demons,  who  are  ahvays 
terrestrial,  even  when  the  nether  world  is  their 
special  abode.     Siva  and  Rudra  are  synonymous 
Parvati,    especially    in    her    terrible    forms    and 
Skanda  also  join  'in  the  battles.     Stories  of  this 
kind  are  often  narrated,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
Tiipura  and  of  the  demons  Andhaka,  Sumbha, 
Nisumbha,  Mahisa,  and  Jalandhara.     Her  victory 
over  the  demons  is  the  theme  of  the  Devimahatmya 
in   the  Markandcya  Purana— &    gruesome  story 
much  esteemed  by  the  worshippers  of  Killi,  who  is 
identified  with   her;   and   the  worship  of   her  aa 
l)ur"a  is   inculcated   in  tlie   Padma,   Brahmavai- 
varf7,,    and    Garuda.      Siva    was   worshipped    as 
Pasupati,  '  the  lord  of  cattle,'  beneath  whom  all 
the  gods  and  all  creatures  ranked  as  mere  cattle  ; 
and  this  Pasupata  cult  is  commendi'd  in  Saivite 
Puranas,  but  reprobated  in  others.     Siva  had  thus 
no  <'enuine  incarnations,  yet  his  worshippers  pro- 
pounded that  he  had  28  incarnations  contemporary 
with  the  28  Vyasas,  and  their  names  are  mentioned 
in  the   Vai/u  (xxiii.   114  ff.),   Lihria,  and  Hiva,  but 
they    were    merely    rs-i.t    who    expounded    yoga, 
'ascetic  devotion.*     Siva's  liiiga,  the  idiallus,  is 
often  mentioned  and  extolled,  and  its  worship  is 
well  establislied  in  Puranas  t\\a.t  appear  to  be  late, 
and  especially  in  the  Liiiga  (II.  xlvi.   i:i-21),  which 
exalts  Aiva  in  this  form  as  above  all  gods  and  as 
containing    everything.       Instructions    are    given 
about  its  constni'ition,  establishment,  and  worship. 
The  female  counterpart,  the  yoni,  is  not  noticed 
murh,    and    tlit^n    only    in    late    Puranas.      The 
Vfnwtna  identifies  it  with  Parvati,  but  the  Padma 
with  Sit-i'i.     The  .iakli.i,  '  female  energies,   are  not 
often  mentioned  and  then  generally  as  somewhat 
abstract  conceptions.     They  proceed  from  B™"""'. 
Visnu,  and  Siva  in  the   Vard/ia  (xc.  IV.)  and  Mark- 
andii/a  (Ixxxviii.) ;    they   are   identified   w'llh,   or 
related  closely  to,   PiUvati  in   the   hnrma        I  he 
worship  of  the   .iakfis,   however,   existed,   for  tlie 
Kiirma  (I.   xxx.  2.1)  reprobates  the  Vamaehanns, 
or  obscene  left-hanil  votaries.  ,      ,      ,       ,  ,, 

((?)  Pitrs. —Ak  already  mentioned,  the  forefathers 
{pitr,  '  father  ')  are  accorded  high  dignity  sonie- 
tinicH.  This  term  means  a  man's  dead  ancestors, 
but  in  this  connexion  ilenoles  a  <'lass,  comiirising 
seven  proiiiis,  of  abstract  forefathers,  divine  yet 
hardly   personal,   for  they   are  nhvays   spoken   of 
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collectively.  T]\e  Brahiiulnda  {ll.  xxi.,  III.  ix.-xii.) 
and  Vdyu  (1.,  Ivi.,  Ixxi.-lxxvi.)  especially  magnify 
them,  and  similar  references  occur  in  the  Matsya 
(xiii.,  XV.),  Mdrkandeija  (xcvi.  f. ),  Padma,  and 
Garuda.  They  are  ranked  with  the  gods  and  even 
called  the  earliest  gods  ;  they  and  the  gods  stand  to 
each  other  in  reciprocal  relationship  as  fathers,  and 
they  are  also  the  gods'  gods,  to  whom  the  gods 
offer  sacrifice.  They  and  the  gods  come  into  exist- 
ence with  each  manvantara,  and  pass  upward  to 
a  high  celestial  world  at  its  close,  but  apparently 
do  not  perisli  till  the  universal  dissolution.  They 
perpetuate  in  some  undefined  way  the  existence  of 
mankind  through  the  ages.  They  have  a  path  in 
the  sky  between  the  sun's  southern  course  and  the 
star  Canopus,  and  Yama  is  their  king.  They  are 
particularly  connected  with  the  irdddha  —  the 
sacrifice  oflered  in  honour  of  and  for  tlie  benefit  of 
one's  dead  ancestors — and  thereby  confer  blessings 
on  their  worsliippers.  This  teaching  appears  to 
be  ancient,  and  is  not  found  in  the  latest  Purdnas. 
See  Ancestor-worship  (Indian). 

(d)  Heresy. — Heretics  and  heretical  teaching  are 
often  alluded  to.  Such  teaching  is  always  sharply 
and  contemptuously  reprobated,  especially  in  the 
form  of  Jainism  and  more  particularly  Buddhism, 
though  often  without  being  named ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  not  always  made  or 
observed.  Books  that  teach  heretical  doctrines 
are  called  moha-idstras,  'scriptures  of  delusion,' 
and  are  accounted  for  as  the  work  of  Visnu  or  Siva 
or  both,  or  Parvati,  intended  to  beguile  haters  of 
the  gods  and  Vedas  to  destruction.  The  longest 
notice  of  such  teaching  occurs  in  the  Visnu  (III. 
xvii.  f.),  but  is  largely  fanciful,  for  it  makes  both 
Jainism  and  Buddhism  originate  in  the  Narbada 
valley.  Tlie  Garuda  (i.  32)  says  that  Visnu 
became  incarnate  as  a  Jina's  son  named  Buddha  in 
Behar ;  and  the  Agni  (xvi.  1-3)  says,  as  Suddho- 
dana's  son  who  beguiled  daityas,  '  demons,'  to 
become  Buddhists.  The  Kurma  (I.  xvi.  117) 
denounces  also  the  Paiiehar.atras  (who  are  followers 
of  Visnu)  and  more  particularly  the  Saivite  sects, 
Kapalas,  Bhairavas,  Pasupatas,  and  Yamalas. 
The  Brahmdnda  (III.  xiv.  39-42)  and  Vdyxi  (Ixxviii. 
30-33)  class  contemptuously  among  '  the  naked 
and  such  like '  both  Buddhist  and  Jain  orders,  also 
Brahmans  who  pretentiously  wore  matted  locks  or 
shaved  their  heads,  and  those,  too,  who  preten- 
tiously observed  religious  exercises  or  uttered 
prayers. 

7.  Dharma.— Under  the  head  of  dharma,  '  right- 
eousness,' the  Purdnas  provide  a  great  deal  of 
religious  teaching,  both  popular  and  what  is  more 
strictly  Brahmanical.  All  deeds,  both  good  and 
evil,  produce  necessary  consequences,  which  a  man 
must  undergo.  Good  deeds  may  raise  a  man  after 
death  to  svarga,  '  heaven ' ;  evil  deeds  certainly 
entail  punishment.  The  doctrine  of  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  clearly  laid  down.  At  times  lists  of 
sins  are  set  out,  together  with  the  penances  by 
which  they  may  be  expiated  and  the  specific 
punishments  provided  for  them  in  the  various 
hells.  Also,  and  .sometimes  in  this  connexion,  a 
description  of  the  hells  is  given  with  more  or  less 
fullness  and  ingenuity.  As  regards  the  popular 
teaching,  the  most  striking  features  are  catholicity 
and  the  provident  care  to  make  religious  practice 
and  the  acquisition  of  blessings  easy  for  all.  It 
deals  with  sacred  places  (tirthas)  and  pilgrimages 
to  them,  religious  exercises,  gifts,  prayers,  and 
spells,  and  miscellaneous  observances ;  many  of 
the  provisions  are  expressly  declared  to  be  avail- 
able to  women  and  the  lowest  classes,  thus  dis- 
regarding mere  caste  and  personal  limitations. 

8.  Tirthas,  etc. — The  subject  of  tirtha^  and  the 
benefits  which  they  confer  on  pilgrims  occupies  a 
very  large  space,  being  a  favourite  subject,  for  it 


offered  absolutions  and  indulgences  to  the  people 
and  brought  profit  to  the  Brahmans.  Sometimes 
itineraries  are  set  out,  instructing  the  pilgrim  what 
he  should  do  at  each  place  and  what  benefits  he 
would  gain  thereby  ;  and  at  other  times  these 
matters  are  woven  into  a  discourse  on  some  point 
of  belief  or  conduct  as  edifying  illustrations. 
Some  Purdnas  deal  with  ilrtlias  comprehensively, 
while  others  advocate  the  merits  of  particular 
spots ;  and  in  connexion  with  each  important 
tlrtha  is  generally  narrated  the  tale  which  ex- 
jjlained  its  fame  and  merits.  The  sacred  places 
in  N.  India  receive  most  attention  and  praise  ; 
Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Gaya  were  the  chief 
centres,  while  the  Ganges  is  often  pronounced 
supreme.  But  the  doctrine  of  tirthas  was  firmly 
established  in  the  Deccan  also,  and  many  places 
there  are  extolled.  The  rivers  Narbada  and 
Godavari  attained  a  sanctity  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Ganges,  and  were  crowded  with  tirthas. 
The  merits  of  the  Narbada  are  expounded  in  the 
Matsya  (clxxxvi.-cxciv. ),  Agni  (cxiii.),  Padma, 
and  Kurma  (11.  xxxix.-xli.),  and  those  of  the 
Godavari  in  the  Brahma  (Ixx.-clxxv.)  especially. 
The  explanatory  tales  are  sometimes  simple,  with 
possibly  a  real  basis,  but  generally  are  mytho- 
logical or  fanciful ;  and  all  the  resources  of  Hindu 
mythology  with  its  myriads  of  divine  and  semi- 
divine  beings,  together  with  accretions  from  Dra- 
vidian  beliefs  such  as  the  reverence  towards  the 
monkey  Hanuman,  were  available  either  for  the 
new  localization  of  some  old  legend  or  for  the 
fabrication  of  pious  fables,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
tirtha  with  a  title  to  sanctity.  Pilgrimages  were 
open  to  every  one ;  and,  though  the  toil  and 
expense  may  have  been  burdensome  sometimes, 
yet  these  were  far  outweighed  by  the  benefits 
promised.  Some  places  conferred  heavenly  joys 
hereafter,  others  delivered  the  pilgrim  from  the 
evil  of  being  born  again,  and  others  bestowed 
plenary  absolution  from  all  sin  ;  and  many  shrines 
proclaimed  their  power  to  free  even  from  the 
deadly  sin  of  brabmanicide.  Gifts  also  procured 
blessings  for  the  donors  and  were  lucrative  to  the 
Brahmans.  The  making  of  gifts  is  warmly  com- 
mended and  sometimes  expounded  with  great 
detail,  as  in  the  Bhavisya  and  Matsya,  as  regards 
both  their  manifold  varieties,  from  the  most  costly 
munificence  to  simple  almsgiving,  and  also  the 
occasions  when  and  the  procedure  with  which 
they  should  be  made.  Further,  various  religious 
exercises  (vrata)  are  lauded  as  procuring  benefits, 
especially  those  prescribed  for  certain  auspicious 
days  and  months,  and  this  subject  is  sometimes 
expounded  minutely,  as  in  the  Matsya,  Agni, 
Garuda,  Padma,  and  Bhavisya.  Even  occult 
practices  to  effect  both  good  and  harm  are  com- 
mended and  explained,  such  as  mystical  formulae, 
magical  spells,  and  prophylactic  verses,  in  the 
later  Purdnas  such  as  the  Agni,  Brahmavaivarta, 
and  Garuda. 

The  readiness  displayed  in  all  these  ways  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  sin  and  enable  every  one  to  acquire 
substantial  future  blessings  was  carried  so  far  that 
in  the  Matsya  (Ixix.  2)  and  Padma  (III.  i.  5)  the 
question  how  a  man  could  gain  final  emancipation 
from  existence  with  the  least  amount  of  asceticism 
is  naively  asked  and  soberly  answered.  It  may 
well  be  surmised  that  these  features  of  popular 
religion  were  not  haphazard.  Brahmanism  evi- 
dently  found  it  expedient  to  smooth  tlie  path  of 
religion  for  the  people,  and  this  suggests  that  it 
was  outbidding  other  claims  to  popular  favour. 
But,  whether  deliberately  provided  or  not,  these 
easy  ways  of  practising  religion  and  reaping 
blessings  must  have  presented  strong  attractions, 
compared  with  the  self-regimen  that  Buddhism 
required  of  its  adherents  in  this  life  and  the  dreary 
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future  existences  that  it  announced  for  the  ordinarj' 
man.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  this 
popular  teaching  contained  in  the  Purdnas  materi- 
ally helped  the  Brahmans  to  stem  the  spread  of 
Buddhism  and  finally  to  oust  it  from  general 
acceptance. 

9.  Caste  and  ritual. — The  more  special  Brahman- 
ical  instruction  lays  down  the  rules  governing  the 
castes.  Ordinarilj-  the  castes  are  taken  as  four — 
the  ancient  theoretical  number^viz.  the  Brahmans, 
the  Ksatriyas,  or  military  body,  the  Vaisyas,  or 
trading  classes,  and  the  budras,  who  comprised  all 
the  lowest  strata ;  yet  the  existence  of  other 
castes,  whose  origin  is  theoretically  explained  as 
the  intermixture  of  those  four  castes,  is  noticed  at 
times,  though  only  in  a  general  way.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  the  Brahman's  life  that  is  con- 
sidered worthy  of  description,  and  the  duties  of 
the  other  castes  are  summed  up  briefly.  The 
Brahman's  four  stages,  as  the  religious  student, 
the  maiTied  householder,  the  forest  recluse,  and 
the  ascetic  mendicant,  are  explained,  often  at 
much  length.  Directions  are  often  given  about 
sacrifices,  purifications,  sacred  texts,  and  various 
rites  and  ceremonies,  especially  the  iraddha. 
Information  is  oflered  about  images  and  their 
worship  in  the  Matsya,  Bhavisya,  and  Vardha. 
Elaborate  instruction  is  sometimes  set  out  about 
'  virtuous  custom,'  or  correct  behaviour  in  all 
matters,  religious,  social,  and  personal.  All  these 
subjects  appear  to  be  later  additions,  and  are 
generally  expounded  in  the  encyclopaedic  Agni. 

10.  Kkma. — Next  may  be  mentioned  the  subject 
of  kdma,  '  love,'  in  so  far  as  it  is  noticed  in  the 
Purdnas.  It  may  be  regarded  as  illustrated  by 
many  stories.  Such  treatment  as  it  receives  desds 
mainly  with  women.  Rules  are  laid  down  about 
marriage,  and  personal  characteristics  are  some- 
times described.  The  care  that  a  wife  should 
show  towards  her  husband  and  relatives  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Bhavisya ;  and  as  examples  of 
perfect  wifehood  are  often  cited  Sita,  the  much- 
tried  wife  of  Rama,  and  Savitri,  who  saved  her 
husliand  Satyavant  by  her  devotion.  The  practice 
of  snti — a  widow's  immolatin"  herself  on  her 
husband's  funeral  pyre — is  alluded  to  sometimes, 
but  ordinarily  the  subject  of  widowhood  is  left 
untouched,  as  if  it  needed  no  particular  notice. 
Lastly,  rules  are  laid  down  even  for  courtesans, 
wliich  it  is  said  were  originally  given  to  Kr^na's 
wives  after  his  death. 

11.  Artha,  etc.— The  subject  of  artha,  'wealth,' 
is  not  itself  discus.sed  in  the  Purdnas,  but  the 
welfare  of  a  king  and  his  subjects  falls  partly 
under  this  title  and  partly  under  dharma,  and  is 
the  subject  of  works  called  arDiaidstras.  This  is 
dealt  with  under  the  title  of  rdja-dharma,  '  the 
righteous  functions  of  kings,'  and  is  exiiounded 
with  regard  to  a  king's  personal  and  religious 
duties,  civil,  criminal,  tiscal,  and  military  adminis- 
tration, the  conduct  of  war  and  peace,  and  tlie 
.safeguarding  of  his  realm  from  calamities.  The 
Matsya  treats  the  subject  fully,  and  .so  also  the 
Agni,  as  expounded  by  I'uskara;  while  the 
Garuda  lays  down  wi.se  maxims,  both  generally 
and  with  special  reference  to  kings.  Here  may 
be  also  noticed  various  other  subjects  that  arc 
sometimes  expounded.  The  Agin  ami  Garui/a 
treat  of  medicine  and  veterinary  science,  archi- 
tecture (which  is  also  in  the  Matsya),  the  scrutiny 
of  Kems,  astrology,  and  grammar.  The  Agtii 
further  treats  of  archery,  poetry,  metro,  the 
drama,  and  dancing.  Many /-"urnnfM  (e.g.,  Vdyu, 
Ixxxvii.)  discourse  on  music,  generally  in  connexion 
with  the  fiililcd  visit  of  iin  ancient  kfng  of  (jnjarat 
toBralima's  court,  wheie  the  gandharvas  were  the 
musicianH. 

12.  Molcfa.— The  fourth  additional  subject   is 


moksa  {g.v.),  'final  emancipation  from  existence." 
Transmigration  was  believed  in  unquestioningly, 
and  every  man  had  to  experience  and  so  consume 
the  consequences  of  his  actions  in  subsequent 
lives.  Some  shrines  promised  deliverance  from 
existence,  but  generally  religious  rites  and  observ- 
ances, pilgrimages,  and  such  like  conduced  merely 
to  amelioration  of  future  existence.  That  was  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  man  was  capable  of,  but  did 
not  satisfy  earnest  souls  who  desired  to  be  rid  of 
re-birth  and  obtain  ab.sorption  into  the  Supreme 
Soul.  To  attain  to  this  was  the  highest  ami  of 
philosophical  religion,  and  two  waj's  to  this  end 
were  taught,  namely,  yoga,  '  complete  ascetic 
mediation  on  and  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Soul,' 
and  bhakti,  '  lo\'ing  faith.'  Pure  ascetic  self- 
mortitication  (tapas)  could  enable  a  man  to  acquire 
and  exercise  superhuman  knowledge,  faculties, 
and  powers ;  and  that  is  often  described  and  held 
up  to  admiration  in  the  marvellous  stories  of  the 
ancient  rsis ;  but  there  its  fruit  is  treated  rather 
as  an  object  in  itself,  for  the  doctrine  of  final 
emancipation  was  not  the  highest  aim  of  human 
aspiration  in  ancient  times  as  it  became  established 
later.  The  yoga  that  achieved  final  emancipation 
was  twofolil :  ( 1 )  jndna-yoga ,  '  the  yoga  of  spiritual 
knowledge,'  which  was  exclusive,  ascetic,  and  con- 
templative devotion,  rejecting  all  works ;  and  (2) 
karma-yoga,  '  the  yoga  of  works,'  which  consisted 
in  the  full  and  single-minded  performance  of  all 
one's  earthly  duties,  and  was  also  called  Sdiikhya- 
yoga.  Both  kinds  are  taught  and  are  contrasted 
sometimes,  but  on  the  whole  the  yoga  of  spiritual 
knowledge  is  more  highly  commended.  The 
Vdyu,  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Lihga  give  instruc- 
tion about  yoga,  especially  the  yoga,  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  the  Visnu  extols  it  highly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Matsya  (lii.)  lauds  the  yoga 
of  works  as  far  superior  to  that  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, and  declares  that  it  is  the  yoga  of  works 
that  produces  such  knowledge  and  the  yoga  of  such 
knowhnlge,  and  that  there  can  be  no  spiritual 
knowledge  without  it.  The  Kunna  (I.  iii.  21-'27), 
however,  commends  a  middle  course  in  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  because  works  lead  on  to  spiritual 
knowledge.  The  other  path,  bluikti,  is  connected 
indeed  with  Siva,  but  more  especially  with  Visnu 
and  Kr^na,  who  are  completely  identified.  Faith 
in  Siva  is  alluded  to  incidentally  in  various  Purdnas, 
and  is  inculcated  in  the  Liiiga  (I.  viii.)  and  in  the 
liiva  (VI.  viii.),  which  bases  it  on  knowledge. 
Faith  in  Vi^iiiu  is  not  only  alluded  to  often,  but  is 
enjoined  in  the  Brahma,  Brnhmavaivartii,  and 
Garuda,  is  expounded  in  its  various  forms  in  the 
Padma  (IV.  Ixxxv.),  and  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  Bhiigavata.  The  Brahma  (ccxxviii.  8-13) 
says  that  one  rises  through  faith  in  Agni,  the  sun, 
and  Siva  successively  to  faith  in  Vi^iiu,  that  men 
of  even  the  very  lowest  classes  can  po.ssews  it,  and 
that  man  fails  to  reach  it  because  of  Vi.snu's  mdyd, 
'  illusion.'  The  teaching  of  tlie  Bhngnvad-Gitd  on 
these  subjects  is  summarizeil  in  the  Agni  (ccclxxx.), 
Garuda  (ccxix.),  an<l  Padma  (VI.  clxxi.  11'.).  Faith 
in  Bralimft  also  is  expounded  in  the  Padma  (v.  xv. 
lOS-lO'J)  similarly  to  faith  in  Vi?nu  ;  and  faith  in 
the  sun  is  inculcatc<l  in  the  Bhnvisya  (I.  xlviii.  (1.). 
Tlie  Padma,  moreover,  in  a  late  allegory  personi- 
fj'ing  bhakti  a-s  a  woman,  says  : 

Illmktt  was  l)orri  in  Drivlijla,  jjrew  up  in  Kargtl(akn,  tH>r>atne 
xvorn  out  in  Maixiras^ra  and  Ourjara,  souifht  rcfnije  with  her 
two  Bona,  Ji^flnn  (spiritual  ItnowlodKe)  and  Vuir.'\(f.va(pftssionlt'H8- 
ncKs),  in  Vfnd&vana,  and  ri'irained  iior  vigour  Utero(vi.  <'I\xxix. 
!)l-f.fl);  and  it  concludi's,  •  fCnou^rh  of  vrataH,  tirthas,  yo(;a8, 
BarritlooH  and  di»i:onrn<'»  fttK)ut  Itnowlcdife,  fuiMi  alono  Indcod 
ht'stoWH  Hnal  i-tnaiK-ipalion  '  (vi.  cxc.  21!), 

13.  Age  of  the  Puraiias.--Tho  ago  of  the 
Purdnas  is  u  question  much  disputed  and  quite 
unsettled.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  dKlicult  to 
|>erceive  dill'erencea  of  age  in  the  Purdnas  colleo- 
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lively  ami  in  the  component  parts  of  a  single 
Pur&na ;  but  the  Puranas  (except  the  latest),  as 
they  exist  now,  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  any 
definite  age,  because  additions  and  modifications 
have  been  made,  as  shown  above,  and  they  now 
present  the  combined  results  of  many  centuries. 
While,  then,  it  is  required  that  the  diUerent  strata 
in  their  contents  should  be  distinguished  as  far  as 
))Ossible,  the  important  question  is,  not  so  much 
What  date  do  the  latest  additions  prove  for  any 
Purdnal  as  What  dates  do  its  earliest  features 
indicate?  Tradition  says,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  Vyasa,  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Bharata  battle,  and  his  disciple,  the  ^uta,  compiled 
the  first  Purdna.  That  a  collection  of  ancient 
traditions  was  made  not  long  after  that  period 
receives  strong  confirmation  from  two  patent  facts  : 
(1)  that  the  royal  genealogies  (which  are  given  in 
most  Puranas)  terminate  at  that  stage,  the  three 
chief  lines  only  being  continued  later  in  a  few 
Puranas  and  then  professedly  as  a  prophetic  addi- 
tion ;  and  (2)  tliatstoriesof  tlie  kings  mentioned  in 
the  genealogies  stop  short  at  that  stage  except  as 
regards  the  next  two  Paurava  kings,  Pariksit 
and  Janamejaya.  These  two  facts  suggest  strongly 
that  the  period  following  the  great  battle  was  the 
time  which  determined  the  lower  limit  of  ancient 
tradition,  i.e.  when  ancient  tradition  was  collected 
regarding  genealogies  and  stories  about  kings — 
the  two  out  of  the  five  subjects  characteristic  of 
Puranas  that  admit  of  chronological  scrutiny. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  first  Purana  was 
compiled  about  that  time,  and  the  four  '  root- 
Purdnas '  soon  afterwards.  Those  original  Pur- 
anas do  not  exist  now  as  such  ;  the  present  Pitrareas 
have  been  developed  out  of  them,  as  the  Visnu 
expressly  asserts  about  itself ;  yet  portions  of 
those  Purdnas  may  survive  embedded  in  existing 
Puranas,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  royal  genealogies  and  their  incidental  notices 
of  kings  mentioned  therein  are  really  ancient 
matter.  Purdnas  are  cited  as  authorities,  and  a 
Bhavisyat  in  particular,  in  the  Apastamba  Dhar- 
masutra,  which  is  not  later  than  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
and  may  be  nearly  two  centuries  older.  Moreover, 
epigraphic  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  verses  quoted 
in  land-grants  which  are  dated,  shows  that  even 
Puranas  which  do  not  appear  to  be  early  must 
liave  been  in  existence  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  at 
the  latest.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Purdnas  are 
no  doubt  later  still,  and  the  Bhdgavata  (probably 


not  before  8th  cent.  A.D.)  is  the  most  striking  in- 
stance of  such.  Further,  whatever  the  age  of  any 
Purdna  may  be  substantially,  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  augmented  and  modified  later  than  the  4th 
century.  Various  points  which  touch  the  relative 
age  of  the  Purdnas  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  this;  article,  but,  until  the  Purdnas 
have  been  studied  far  more  carefully  than 
they  hitherto  have  been  (and  they  deserve  such 
study),  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  anything  positive 
about  their  ages.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
older  matter,  however,  may  be  oUered  thus.  The 
oldest  appear  to  be  the  Brahmdnda  and  Vdyu,  and 
the  Matisya  also,  though  it  has  large  later  additions. 
The  latest  seem  to  be  the  Brahmavaivarta,  6iva, 
Vnmana,  a.ndBhdgavata,  the  last  of  which  may  be 
called  'the  Bible  of  the  worshippers  of  Visnu.' 
The  others  appear  to  be  intermediate,  and  among 
them  an  early  place  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
the  Mdrkandeya  and  Brahma,  the  last  often  styled 
the  Adipurdna,  'original  PMrawa,' though  a  large 
part  of  its  contents  is  certainly  not  ancient.  The 
Padma  has  old  matter  in  so  far  as  it  has  affinities 
with  the  Matsya,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  late,  and 
some  of  its  tales  show  a  stage  of  transition  to 
the  moral  fables  of  the  PaOchatantra  and  Eito- 
padcia. 

14.  Upapuranas. — Besides  the  Purdnas  proper 
there  is  a  class  of  similar  but  later  and  inferior 
works  called  Upapuranas,  '  minor  Purdnas. ' 
They  also  are  said  to  be  eighteen  in  number,  and 
their  names  are  given  thus  in  the  Kilrma  (l.  i.), 
Garuda  (ccxv.),  and  Padma  Puranas  (IV.  cxi.) 
Sanatkumdra,  Ndrasimha,  Skanda,  ^ivadharma, 
Durvdsas,  Ndradlya,  Kdpila,  Vdmana,  UJanas, 
Brahnmnda,  Vdruna,  Kdlikd,  Mdheivara,  Sdmba, 
Saura,  Pardiara,  Mdricha,  and  Bhdrgava.  The 
Kurma  and  Garuda  say  that  these  were  declared  by 
the  munis,  but  the  Padma  attributes  them  to 
Manu  to  give  them  spurious  antiquity.  Some  of 
them  have  been  published,  but  they  have  not  been 
studied. 

Literature. — Mainly  the  Puranas  themselves.  See  also 
H.  H.  Wilson's  tr.  of  the  Visnu  Purdna,  ed.  Fitzedward  Hall, 
5  vols.,  London,  1864-70,  preface ;  Le  Bhdgavata  Purdna,  ed. 
E.  Bumouf,  Paris,  1840,  i.,  preface ;  M.  Monier-Williams, 
Indian  Wisd(nn,  London,  1875,  pp.  489-601 ;  A.  Holtzmann, 
Das  Mahdbharata  v.nd  seine  Theile,  Kiel,  1892-95,  iv.  29-58 ; 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  London,  1900, 
pp.  299-302  ;  M.  Wintemitz,  Gesch.  der  indischen  Litteratur, 
Leipzig,  1909,  i.  440-483.  F.  E.  PAEGITEE. 
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PURIFICATION  (Introductory  ajid  Primi- 
tive).— I.  Introductory  remarks. — Among  the 
more  prominent  factors  both  in  the  regulation  of 
primitive  life  and  in  the  determination  of  the  char- 
acter of  religious  ritual  are  the  conception  of  the 
state  of  purity  and  the  attendant  ceremonies 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  that  state,  and 
for  its  recovery  should  it  be  impaired.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  purity  as  conceived  by  the 
primitive  mind  has  a  wider  significance  than  is 
usually  attached  to  the  modern  use  of  the  term 
among  civilized  peoples,  in  which  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  positive  side  of  its  meaning,  purity 
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Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  490. 
Iranian  (A.  J.  Carnoy),  p.  491. 
Jain  (M.  Stevenson),  p.  493. 
Japanese  (T.  Harada),  p.  495. 
Jewish. — See  'Hebrew.' 
Muslim  (W.  Popper),  p.  496. 
Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  500. 
Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  503. 

being  almost  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  contin- 
ence or  chastity.  The  diti'erence  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  applying  to  the  primitive  idea  the 
epithet  'ceremonial,' and  further  by  pointing  out 
the  non-ethical  character  of  ceremonial  purity  or 
'  ceremonial  uncleanness. '  But,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  it  is  correct  to  deny  the  term 
'  ethical '  to  any  body  of  rules  governing  conduct, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  describe  ceremonial 
purity  as  pre-ethical  in  that,  as  will  appear,  in 
certain  respects  it  provides  the  basis  for  higher 
moral  codes. 

Owing  to  the  emphasis  on   the  negative  and 
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inhibitory  aspect,  wliich  is  generally  characteristic 
in  primitive  rules  of  conduct,  it  is  as  a  nej;ative 
state  rather  than  a  positive  ideal  that  purity 
governs  primitive  action,  while  puriticatorj-  cere- 
monies have  as  their  object  protection  from  harm- 
ful influence  rather  than  the  attainment  of  right- 
eousness even  of  a  ceremonial  kind.  The  state  of 
pmity  would  be  defined  bj-  the  primitive  savage 
as  one  which  resulted  from  such  a  course  of  action 
that  delilement,  whether  bj'  intentional  or  by  in- 
advertent act,  had  been  avoided. 

Ceremonial  purity  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
class  of  iileas  and  rules  of  conduct  described  by 
the  generalized  term  'tabu.'  Infringement  of 
tabu,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  renders 
the  individual  subject  to  spiritual  influence  or, 
to  use  the  Melanesian  term,  an  adver.se  iiiana.  As 
such  he  not  only  is  a  danger  to  himself,  but  may 
transmit  the  danger  to  others,  and  may  affect  the 
whole  community.  Hence  certain  restrictions  are 
imposed  upon  him  :  he  is  isolated,  his  actions  are 
regulated  that  they  may  not  afiect  the  well-being 
of  the  community — e.ij.,  in  such  a  matter  as  the 
food  supply — until  such  time  as  he  has  been  freed 
from  danger  by  a  puriHcatory  ceremony  or,  in  a 
case  in  which  dehlement  is  so  great  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  are  paramount,  the 
adverse  influence  has  been  removed  by  his  out- 
lawry or  death. 

2.  Loss  of  purity  by  defilement. — {a)  Death. — 
Ceremonial  defilement  is  clusely  connected  with 
the  occasions  of  crisis  in  human  life,  both  social 
and  natural,  such  as  birth,  initiation,  puberty, 
marriage,  and  death.  The  ceremonies  whicli 
accompany  these  crises  are  to  a  great  degree  both 
directly  and  indirectly  purificatory  in  intent. 

Death  to  the  primitive  mind  is  the  greatest 
pollution  of  all — somudi  so  that  it  commonly  puts 
an  end  for  a  time  to  all  activity  over  a  social  circle 
of  varying  extent.  As  the  Bathonga  say,  '  the 
uncleanness  of  death  kills  if  it  is  not  properly 
treateil.'  Not  only  the  corpse,  but  the  possessions 
of  the  deceased,  are  regarded  as  infected  with 
danger,  which  must  be  averted  by  ceremonial 
treatment.  Many  customs  testify  to  the  peril 
which  is  supposed  to  attach  to  contact  with  a  dead 
body.     There  is  a  reluctance  to  liandle  it. 

Among  the  Lilloocts  of  N.  Anu-rica  the  last  offices  of  preparing; 
the  hotly  for  the  ^'rave  are  perfoniied  hy  the  shaman,  whose 
innate  magical  qualities  are  re^rarded  iw  in  themselves  siiffleient, 
to  secure  his  inununity  from  harm.  Amonjr  other  Indian  trilies 
of  the  north-west  the  duty  of  disi>osing  of  the  hody  is  performed 
by  jrrave-dig^rers,  who  themselves  become  unclean  and  must  for 
some  days  observe  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  food, 
relations  with  their  wives,  and  the  like.*  AmonK  the  Hathontfji 
the  ^rave-dipt'ers,  who  are  employed  because  of  the  preat 
dani^er  involved  should  relatives  hantlle  the  hody,  plug  their 
nostrils  with  the  leaves  of  a  strongly-scented  plant  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  dangerous  inlluences  of  the  corpse.  They 
must  undergo  a  rite  of  ablution  and,  with  their  wives,  tliey  are 
subjected  to  vapour  baths.  They  also  suffer  from  disabilities 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  N.  American  Indians. 
Thev  cat  with  special  sjtoons,  and  for  five  days  must  not  take 
food  from  the  conmion  plate.'^ 

The  wide-spread  custom  of  placing  implements, 
weapons,  etc.,  in  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the  spirit 
is  also  no  doubt  to  some  extent  an  outcome  of  an 
idea  that  they  are  'unlucky,'  while  the  custom, 
almost  equally  widesjircad,  of  avoiding  tlie  tisc  of 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  based  on  a  disint  lina- 
tion  to  aflord  an  ojiiiortuiiity  for  .an  adverse  inlln 
ence  to  make  it.si'lf  felt  by  tiie  use  of  a  word  which 
is  OHHOciateii  witli  the  'unclean.'  Such  po.sscs»ions 
an  are  not  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  are 
frequently  destroyed. 

The  ]x>U('heux  crush  and  break  the  dead  man's  heafls. 
Among  the  ThomfMon  Indians  the  tfpef  In  which  a  man  <iieil  is 
bumefl,  or,  If  death  took  place  In  the  more  permanent  hut,  it  Is 

>  0.  Hill-Tout,  BHtUh  N.  Anurica,  1.  The  Par  WeM,  London, 
1907.  p.  l»9t. 
'  II    A.  Junod,  Thr  l.ijr  </  a  S.  African  Tribe,  Ixindon, 

iB»-ia,  I.  iMf. 


washed  with  water  in  which  juniper  or  tobacco  has  been 
steeped.  In  the  lodge  no  one  sleeps  in  the  dead  man's  place 
for  a  considerable  period. *  In  Uganda  the  hut  in  which  the 
queen,  the  king's  mother,  or  one  of  his  wives  had  died  was 
destroj'ed.  Wben  a  man  dies,  the  main  post  of  his  house  is 
taken  down  by  his  sister's  son  and  is  partially  burned  in  the 
fire.-  Among  the  southern  clans  of  the  Bathonga  the  crown  of 
leaves  which  tops  the  hut  is  taken  down  and  used  to  block  the 
doorway,  where  it  remains  for  some  time  until  the  hut  is  cere- 
monially cleansed.  The  food  and  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
dead  man  must  also  be  purified. 3 

In  these  instances,  which  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  it  is  clear  that  material  thinjrs  which 
have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the  deceased 
are  dangerous  to  those  who  handle  them.  The 
same  danger  attaches  with  added  intensity  to 
human  beings,  tirst  those  in  his  immediate  circle — 
his  wives,  who  are  especially  impure,  and  his  rela- 
tives —  and  ultimately  the  whole  community. 
Each  is  a  centre  of  danger  to  others  until  a  purifi- 
catory ceremony  has  removed  the  defilement. 
Hence  the  restrictions  which  surround  any  one 
who  has  become  polluted  aim  at  segregating  him 
or  her  from  the  remainder  of  the  community. 
Certain  mourning  customs,  signs  of  grief  and 
bereavement,  such  as  allowing  the  hair  and  nails 
to  grow  and  the  wearing  of  special  clothes,  mark 
the  mourners  as  a  class  ap.art ;  *  the  resumption  of 
their  ordinary  appearance  and  attire  marks  their 
return  to  a  state  of  purity. 

In  addition  to  the  custom  of  segregation,  general 
among  primitive  peoples,  special  regulations, 
varying  according  to  the  locality  and  people,  may 
liave  to  be  followed. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  tlie  Vt^ni^  and  Salish  the  segrega- 
tion period  extends  in  the  case  of  mouruers  to  a  period  of  two 
moons,  but  in  the  case  of  widows  for  twelve  months.  The 
possibility  that  they  may  affect  the  food  supply  adversely  by 
their  action  is  recognized,  and  precautions  against  such  a  con- 
tingency are  taken.  They  nmst  observe  a  period  of  fast,  vary- 
ing from  four  days  to  four  mouths,  during  which  no  fresh  meat 
or  hot  food  must  be  eaten  ;  food  must  not  be  handled  or  cut, 
but  must  be  torn  by  the  teeth,  and  a  special  birch-bark  cup, 
which  is  thrown  away  after  four  davs,  must  be  used  for  drink- 
ing. Not  only  must  a  widower  refrain  from  eating  venison, 
flesh  of  any  kind,  or  fresh  fish,  anti  from  smoking,  but,  should 
he  touch  another  man's  net  or  fish  from  his  place,  the  net  and 
the  station  become  useless  for  the  season.  Both  widows  and 
widowers  are  regarded  as  specially  unclean  ;  the  former  may 
retire  to  the  woods  for  a  iienod  of  one  year,  performing  purifi- 
catory ceremonies,  bathing  in  streams,  and  tjiking  sweat-baths, 
while  the  latter  must  in  some  cases  watch  the  place  where  the 
corpse  was  buried  for  a  Nke  period,  eating  no  fresh  meat  in  that 
t^me.f" 

Among  the  Bathonga  widows  fom\  a  secret  society.  Until 
the  great  mourning  the  chief  widow  lives  in  a  special  hut  in 
front  of  the  mortuary  hut,  and  the  period  of  mourning  of  all 
the  widows  lasUs  for  one  year.  Before  another  husband  could 
be  taken,  the  ceremony  of  '  throwing  away  the  malediction  of 
death  '  had  to  be  performed,  in  which  a  stranger,  ignorant  of 
the  circinnst.ances,  was  deceived  by  the  woman,  and,  by  a 
ceremonial  sexual  act  in  the  bush  which  was  not  completed, 
took  upon  himself  the  pollution  and  had  to  be  purified  in  turn. 
Pollution  by  death  is  sufiiciently  strong  to  attack  the  members 
of  the  family  who  are  absent  even  so  far  away  as  .lohannesburg. 
A  relative  who  leturned  home  even  montiis  after  the  death 
coidd  not  enter  the  village  or  eat  any  food  in  it  until  purified. 
This  people  in  fact  recognize  grades  of  impurity  following  on 
death,  in  which  the  degrees  are  first  the  widows,  then  the 
grave-diggers,  thirdly  the  couununity,  and  lastly  relatives 
and  wife's  relatives  in  other  villages.  At  the  death  of 
the  headman  the  village  was  abandoiu-d,  and,  although  the 
pollution  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  dejvtli  was  not  sufficiently 
grave  to  require  such  an  extreme  measure,  Ihe  conuinmily  was 
affected  in  a  certain  degree.  No  sexual  relations  were  allowed, 
and  the  warriors  were  unable  to  go  out  to  battle  until  they, 
holdiuf;  their  assegais,  ha.l  taken  part  in  a  purification  ceremony 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  coninumity  was  asi>erse<l  h^  Ihe 
medicine-man.  No  fire  could  be  kept  burning  in  the  vdlago 
except  that  which  hati  been  kindled  in  the  tM"'"  ''.v  "'e  luedi- 
cine-man  with  fire  from  the  mortuary  hut,,  "riiis  was  vised  by 
the  whole  village  for  its  rei|uiretucTil*.  until  Ihe  fifth  day.  when 

it  was  put  out  by   the  i Iicine-uian  and  a  new  Mrr  kiiullcd, 

from  whlcli  the  people  liybted  their  fires.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial  purification  of  the  village."* 

1  IIlllTout,  pp.  102f.,  200f. 

2.1.  lln.<coe,  The  Bauandii,  Ix)ndon,  1011,  pp.  110,  121. 

".lunod,  I.  144  f. 

4Tbisisnot  incompat.ible  with  the  explanation  that  mourn- 
ing (rlotbes  are  a  dlsguiHe  against  spiritj*.  This  aspect  of  the 
custom  emiiimslzcs  the  danger  to  the  Infectcil  person. 

»  Hill-Tout,  p.  IWSff.  »  Junod,  I.  136,  187  f. 
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Among  the  Greenland  Eskimo  thfl  restrictions  which  followed 
death  were  very  distinctly  of  a  protective  character.  Not  only 
was  the  corpse  buried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the  relatives 
were  secluded  for  five  days,  and  every  one  avoided  crossing  the 
tracks  of  those  who  had  dragged  the  corpse  to  its  burial-place. 
No  man  who  was  in  a  state  of  pollution  by  death  was  allowed 
to  disentangle  the  dot.'  traces  ;  a  boy  accompanied  every  expedi- 
tion to  perform  this  office.  During  the  live  days'  seclusion 
there  was  no  hunting  or  fishing,  and  no  work  was  done  ;  but,  if 
any  sewing  was  necessary,  the  eyebrows  were  blackened. ^ 

Among  the  Todas,  owing  to  the  peculiar  ritual  importance  of 
the  dairy  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  cattle  and  the  milk  to 
ceremonial  defilement,  great  stringency  prevails  in  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  after  a  death.  A  special  hut  is  provided 
for  the  corpse,  or  (among  the  Tatharol  division  of  this  people) 
a  special  dairy  with  three  rooms  is  set  aside  for  mortuary  pur- 
poses. All  who  are  near  the  corpse  are  impure,  while  the 
whole  famih'  of  any  one  who  comes  to  the  village  in  which  the 
relics  of  the  deceased— a  lock  of  hair  and  a  piece  of  skuU— are 
kept,  in  the  period  between  the  first  and  the  second  funerals, 
are  polluted.  All  who  attend  the  funeral,  unless  they  take  up 
their  position  at  a  distance,  are  affected  in  like  manner,  while 
the  wursol  (dairj'man-priest)  who  attends  to  kill  the  sacred 
buffalo  loses  his  office.  The  pep — the  ceremonial  portion  of  the 
dairy  product  which  preserves  ritual  continuity  from  day  to 
day— is  thrown  away,  and  new  pep  is  prepared.  Relatives  of 
the  deceased  remain'in  a  state  of  impurity  until  the  moon  after 
the  second  funeral. 2 

The  break  in  continuity  brought  about  by  death, 
wliich  is  marked  among  the  Todas  by  the  casting 
away  of  the  pep  and  the  preparation  of  new  pep, 
frequently  finds  expression  in  a  cessation  of  all 
normal  activities.  Action  is  rendered  unlucky  or 
useless  by  the  defilement.  All  \vork  done  by  the 
Basutos  on  the  day  on  which  a  chief  dies  is  defiled.' 

The  pollution  of  death  is  intensified  if  it  be  due 
to  violence,  even  though  the  killing  may  be  justi- 
fiable or  accidental. 

In  the  Cameroons  an  accidental  death  must  be  followed  by  a 
purificatory  ceremony, ^  while  among  the  Akikuyu,  although 
the  death  of  a  member  of  another  tribe  entails  no  disabilities, 
the  killing  of  a  fellow-tribesman  requires  atonement  by  a  cere- 
mony in  which  the  slayer  eats  with  the  brother  of  the  slain,  and 
the  ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  cat,  partakes  of  part  of  the 
food  placed  for  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 5  Even  warriors  are  not 
immune  from  the  consequences  of  their  act.  As  the  Bathonga 
say,  '  they  are  black,  the  black  must  be  removed.*  Conse- 
quently, Bathonga  warriors,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition, 
must  remain  at  the  capital  for  some  days,  wear  old  clothes,  eat 
from  old  or  broken  vessels,  and  have  special  food,  partaking  of 
no  hot  meals  until  they  have  been  purified.6  The  Awemba 
warrior  must  not  sleepin  the  hut  until  he  has  washed  in  a 
stream  and  been  smeared  with  medicine, ^  while  the  Basuto 
must  be  purified  by  his  chief.8  On  the  Wanigela  river,  British 
New  Guinea,  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  blood  sits  apart  on  the 
'  logs  of  sacrificial  staging.'  He  is  then  placed  apart  in  a  special 
hut  in  charge  of  two  or  three  boys,  and  is  re-admitted  to  the 
community  only  after  a  hunt  in  wliich  a  kangaroo  is  killed,  with 
the  spleen  and  liver  of  which  he  is  smeared. 9  The  Chinook 
murderer  is  strictly  quarantined  ;  no  one  eats  with  him,  nor  is 
he  allowed  to  see  any  one  eat  until  he  has  been  purified.  10  The 
Pima  Indian  who  has  slain  an  Apache  is  not  allowed  to  look  at 
ablazing  fire  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  days  in  which  he  is 
undergoing  purification.il 

Contact  with  the  murderer  may  transfer  his 
unclean  state  to  others. 

Among  the  Akikuj-u,  if  a  homicide  sleeps  and  eats  in  a  village, 
those  who  entertain  him  are  polluted  to  such  a  degree  that 
thej"  must  have  recourse  to  the  medicine-man.  12 

Some  form  of   penalty  may  be  imposed,  whether 
the  killing  is  regarded  as  sin  or  not. 

In  Rajmahal,  if  two  men  quarrel  and  one  wounds  the  other, 
the  guilty  man  is  fined  a  hog  or  a  fowl,  but  the  intention  is 
purificatory  as  well  as  penal ;  the  blood  of  the  fine  is  sprinkled 
over  the  wounded  man  to  prevent  him  from  being  possessed  b}' 
a  devil. 13 

1  K.  Rasmussen,  The  People  of  the  Polar  North,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  190S,  p.  113  f. 

2  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1906,  p.  368  f. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  disabilities 
which  follow  murder  are  an  expression  of  honor 
at  the  intentional  spilling  of  that  precious  sub- 
stance, blood.  Now,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  tnie 
that  blood  is  highly  tabu,  and  while  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  various  purificatory  ceremonies 
shows  its  sacred  character  and  ceremonial  value, 
yet  the  explanation  of  the  ceremonies  and  di-t- 
abilities  given  by  natives  themselves  apjiears  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  spilling  of  blood  in 
death  by  violence,  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  huinan  being 
are  subject  to  attacks  from  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  they  have  slain,  and  that  through  them  the 
danger  may  be  transmitted  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  penalty,  e.g.,  which  follows  omission 
of  the  purificatory  ceremony  is  usually  madness 
caused  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

The  Bathonga  warriors  are  pursued  by  their  slain  enemies, 
who  would  drive  them  mad  if  the  proper  precautions  were  not 
taken.  The  Basuto  warriors  are  anointed  with  the  gall  of  a 
sacrificial  ox,  this  preventing  the  ghost  from  pursuing  theni.i 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  ghost  and  blood  in  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Kai  of  German  New  Guinea. 

They  say  that  the  souls  of  the  slain  follow  the  returning 
warriors  to  recover  those  parts  ol  the  souls  which  cling  to  the 
blood  clots  on  the  clubs.2 

Not  only  is  it  the  souls  of  those  slain  in  battle 
that  are  feared ;  the  soul  of  the  murdered  man 
pursues  his  murderer. 

Among  the  Eskimo  of  N.  Greenland  the  victim's  soul  drives 
the  murderer  mad,  or  it  may  tear  him  to  pieces,  should  he 
venture  far  on  the  ice.3 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  instances  to 
shoAv  that  that  which  renders  the  man  unclean — 
unfit  to  re-enter  on  the  life  of  the  community— is 
not  the  fact  that  there  is  blood  upon  him,  that  he 
is  physiologically  unclean,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  storm-centre  of  a  dangerous  force  which,  unless 
appeased  or  sterilized,  will  prove  harmful  to  him- 
self and  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact. 
When  these  conditions  may  arise  after  any  death 
for  which  an  individual  is  responsible,  it  is  clear 
that  intention,  which  constitutes  the  murder, 
is,  from  a  ceremonial  point  of  view,  of  little  im- 
portance. Such  a  conception  belongs  to  a  ditierent 
code,  and  only  gradually  rises  into  prominence  in 
the  development  of  moral  ideas. 

This  view  of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  conse- 
quences of  murder  is  supported  by  the  ideas  which 
prevail  about  the  killing  of  animals. 

The  Hottentots,  e.g.,  purity  themselves  after  slaying  animals. 
The  character  of  the  behefs  lield  by  the  Bathonga  makes  i  t  clear 
that  the  source  of  the  danger  is  the  spirit  of  the  animal. 
Purificatory  ceremonies,  closely  resembling  those  to  which  re- 
turning warriors  must  be  submitted,  must  follow  the  killing  ol 
certain  animals,  under  penalty  of  persecution  by  the  soul  of  the 
animal  which  has  been  killed.  Some  animals  are  more  danger- 
ous than  others.  Unless  the  medicine-man  performs  a  purifica- 
tory ceremony  after  the  killing  of  an  eland,  madness  follows, 
while,  if  the  man  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  she  shares  his  im- 
purity ;  a  bracelet  of  the  skin  must  be  made  for  her,  or  they 
cannot  eat  together,  and  on  the  following  day  the  couple  must 
repair  to  an  anthill  and  there  set  fire  to  the  bracelet. ■> 
Cf.  also  art.  Death  (Introductory  and  Primitive). 

{b)  Childbirth.— Childbirth  is  another  of  the 
important  crises  of  human  life  ;  it  is  marked  by- 
its  intimate  and  peculiar  character  and  bj'  experi- 
ence as  requiring  special  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  mother  and  child,  sometimes  of  the  father, 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  community. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  it  is  believed  that  mother  and  child 
are  the  special  objects  of  attack  of  certain  spirits  of  an  ex- 
tremely virulent  and  dangerous  character,  themselves  women 
who  have  died  in  childbirth  or  have  lost  their  children  at  birth. 
The  belief  in  the  danger  of  attack  by  these  and  other  spirits  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
custom  which  requires  the  Malay  mother  for  the  whole  period 
of  impurit.v,  lasting  for  44  days  after  labour,  to  mount  daily 
(and  sometimes  two  or  three"  times  a  day)  a  platform  upon 

1  Casalis,  loe.  cit. 

2  C.  Keysser,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  Psyche's  Task-,  p.  121. 

3  Rasmussen,  p.  127  ff.*  *  Junod,  ii,  67  f. 
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which  she  is  subjected  to  intense  heat  from  a  fire  for  a  consider- 
able period  and,  after  returniDg  to  bed,  to  have  a  heated  stone 
from  the  furnace  applied  to  her  stomach,  i 

That  expectant  mothers  are  regarded  as  impure 
and  a  source  of  detilement  to  others  is  indicated 
by  the  period  of  seclusion  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  customs  of  many  peoples. 

Among  the  Kota  of  the  Nilgriri  Hills  the  wife  dwells  in  three 
different  huts  in  the  first  three  months  of  preg-nancy,  staying 
for  one  month  in  each,  then  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  a  relative, 
while  the  husband  purifies  himself  with  water  and  smoke. 2  A 
period  of  segreg^ation  also  follows  after  birth.  In  N.  India 
husband  and  wife  are  separated,  and  the  mother  is  unclean  for 
a  period  of  five  weeks.^  The  Basuto  father  is  separated  from  his 
wife  for  four  days,  when  the  medicine-man  performs  a  ceremony 
in  which  the  woman,  sitting  on  the  lepheko  (a  log  four  or  six 
feet  long),  and  the  man,  sitting  opposite  with  his  legs  touching 
her  legs,  are  anointed  with  a  preparation  of  roots  and  fat,  and 
drink  healing  water.*  Among  the  Bulgars  birth  is  followed  by 
a  rigorous  tabu  period  of  40  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  woman  goes  to  church  with  the  child.  On  her  return  she 
visits  three  houses,  where  the  people  make  gifts  to  her  and 
sprinkle  the  child  with  flour.  On  the  next  day  tlie  relatives 
visit  the  mother's  home,  and  she  sprinkles  with  holy  water  all 
the  places  in  the  house  and  courtyard  where  she  has  been 
during  her  40  days'  seclusion. 5  Segregation  among  the  Tod  as 
takes  place  in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy);  the  mother  retires 
from  the  village,  the  distance  being  determined  by  the  degree 
of  sanctity  of  the  village.  A  speciad  hut  is  built  for  her,  where 
she  is  visited  by  the  relatives,  who,  however,  may  not  come 
near  her.  When  she  enters  into  seclusion,  her  wrist  is  burned 
ceremonially  after  the  erection  of  an  artificial  dairy,  and  then, 
when  she  has  stayed  in  the  hut  for  a  month,  a  second  ceremony 
called  'to  the  village  buttermilk  we  pour'  is  performed,  after 
which  she  returns  to  her  ordinan,'  hut.  For  the  next  30  days 
she  lives  on  a  diet  of  buttermilk  and  food  cooked  in  buttermilk. 
After  the  birth  mother  and  child  go  to  the  seclusion-hut  again. 
On  her  way  the  mother  steps  over  a  leaf  on  which  are  some 
threads  from  the  garment  of  the  dairyman  known  as  teursnl, 
and  water  from  an  artificial  dairy  erected  for  the  ceremony  is 
poured  over  a  calf  and  given  her  to  drink,  while  a  few  drops 
are  sprinkled  over  the  child.  In  the  procession  to  the  hut  of 
seclusion  the  woman  holds  up  a  leaf  umbrella,  does  not  look  at 
the  Bun,  and  avoids  looking  at  the  star  or  other  body  called 
Keirt,  which  is  believed  to  be  near  the  sun.  The  ceremony  is 
intended  to  avoid  and  avert  the  evil  of  Keirt.  Amon^  the 
Teivaliol  division  of  the  Todas  the  husband  assists  his  wife  in 
her  journey,  and  thereby  himself  becomes  unclean  and  must 
remain  with  her  at  the  hut.**  The  intention  of  some  of  these 
Toda  customs  is  obscure,  but  the  ceremonial  of  stepping  over  a 
leaf  and  part  of  the  garment  of  the  holy  man  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  transference  of  evil,  the  wrist-burning  is  purificatory, 
while  the  'buttermilk  ceremony'  is  a  ceremonial  re-introduc- 
tion of  a  person  in  a  transitory  state  to  a  sacred  substance.  The 
use  of  an  umbrella  by  the  Toda  woman  to  keep  off  the  rays  of 
the  sun  is  connected  with  a  wide-spread  belief,  which  also 
appears  in  connexion  with  female  puberty,  that  neither  the 
mother  nor  her  offspring  must  see  the  sun.  In  Korea  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  excluded  for  21  or  100  days  after  birth,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  family.?  New  Guinea  tribes  confine  the 
mother  to  the  house  for  a  month;  when  she  leaves  it,  unless 
she  covers  her  head  with  a  mat,  a  male  relative  will  die.o 

The  object  of  the  Eskimo  customs  is  less  obscure.  Here  too 
there  is  segregation.  The  oxpeclant  mother  must  leave  the 
house  which  she  inhabits  with  her  husband.  Her  conduct  may 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  community,  especially  in  the  most 
important  Item  of  food.  Therefore  on  the  day  of  birth  she 
muit  eat  only  meat  fried  In  fat  on  a  flat  stone.  After  the  first 
night  following  the  birth  she  must  make  herself  new  clothes,  as 
her  old  clothes  must  be  thrown  away,  and  innnediately  after 
the  birth  she  must  wash  from  head  to  foot.  Women  who  have 
fewer  than  five  children  may  not  eat  young  rough  seals,  eggs, 
entrails,  heart,  lungs,  or  Hver.O 

The  impurity  of  the  mother  extends  to  the  child. 
For  ceremonies  admitting  the  child  and  re-nd- 
mittinij  the  parents  to  society  see  art.  UiitTii 
(Introduction). 

(c)  Puherty. — In  the  ceremonies  which  mark  the 
introduction  of  the  individual  to  full  sexual  and 
tribal  life,  at  puberty  or  at  initiation,  purificatory 
rites  in  some  form  or  another  are  usually  a 
prominent  feature.  These  rites,  which  present 
certain  general  resemblances,  l)y  such  observances 
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*  H.  OrutzNfrr,  '  tjbcr  die  Oebr&ucho  dor  HoHutho,"  Verh.  i/t 
B*rl.  OfMlUch./xiT  Anthrop.  ii.  (1877]  78. 

*  A.  HtrnuNK,  hi*  Ilulgaren,  Leipzig,  1808,  p.  291  f. 
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as  a  period  of  seclusion,  a  special  diet,  frequent 
ablutions,  the  use  of  pigment  for  the  body,  and 
bodilj'  mutilation  such  as  circumcision  or  the  loss 
of  a  tooth,  emphasize  or,  as  the  primitive  mind 
would  regard  it,  bring  about  the  separation  from  a 
former  status  and  the  entry  on  a  new  phase  of 
life.  ^ 

In  some  cases  amon^  the  tribes  of  Australia  the  novices  are 
regarded  as  having  died.  Among  the  American  tribes  (e.g.y 
the  Shawanese)  not  only  did  the  initiates  observe  a  special 
dietary,  but  they  also  took  an  emetic  at  regular  intervals — an 
obvious  and  common  method  of  purification.!  in  the  Kurnai 
initiation  mothers  and  sons  sprinkled  one  another  with  water 
to  mark  the  separation. 2  Further,  it  was  a  common  custom  to 
take  a  new  name  at  initiation.  In  the  Fijian  iianija  rites,  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies,  all  the  initiates  went  to  the  river  bank 
and  washed  off  the  black  paint  with  which  they  had  been 
smeared,  s 

As  in  the  case  of  mothers  after  childbirth,  pubescent  girls 
during  their  period  of  impurity  were  rigorously  secluded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  frequently  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  earth  with  their  hare  bodies.  This  waa 
the  case  in  Loan^o.*  Girls  of  the  Zulu  and  kindred  tribes, 
should  they  perceive  that  they  have  attained  puberty  while 
away  from  home  in  the  fields,  were  required  to  hicie  in  the  reeds 
lest  they  should  be  seen  by  a  man,  and  to  cover  their  heads  lest 
the  sun  should  shrivel  them  up.  At  nightfall  they  ran  home, 
avoiding  the  paths,  and  were  secluded  for  a  fortnight,  during 
which  time  they  and  the  girls  who  waited  on  them  were  not 
allowed  to  drink  any  milk,  lest  the  cattle  should  die.^  In  New 
Ireland  pubescent  girls  were  confined  for  four  or  five  years  in 
cages,  in  which  they  were  kept  in  the  dark,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  ground.6 

In  the  Bathonga  nubility  customs  followed  in  the  case  of  girls 
among  the  northern  clans  a  period  of  seclusion  took  place  at 
the  appearance  of  the  menses.  Three  or  four  girls  who  ran 
away  to  an  adoptive  mother  lived  in  association  ;  each  morning 
they  were  covered  with  a  cloth  and  led  to  a  pool  in  which  they 
were  immersed  to  the  neck.  On  their  return  from  the  pool  they 
were  imprisoned  in  a  hut,  where  they  received  instruction. 
Any  man  who  saw  them  during  this  period  was  smitten  with 
blindness.'  In  the  case  of  boys,  on  leaving  the  village  for  their 
period  of  seclusion,  they  leapt  over  a  fire  of  scented  wood  which 
had  been  made  in  the  road  ;  every  morning  while  they  were  in 
the  school  they  were  smeared  with  white  paint  as  a  mark  that 
they  had  abandoned  the  darkness  of  childhood.  Before  the  end 
of  the  school  the  medicine  of  purification  was  administered  to 
them  in  a  mouthful  of  beer,  and  on  the  last  day  their  foreskins 
were  burnt  and  made  into  a  powder  which  was  smeared  on  the 
pole  which  stood  in  the  place  of  seclusion.  Finally,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  school  were  destroyed  by  burning— an  act 
in  wliich  'all  the  filth  and  ignorance  of  childhood  was  burnt.' 
The  hoys  were  then  led  to  a  stream,  where  they  washed  off  the 
white  clay,  cut  their  hair,  anointed  themselves  with  ochre,  and 
put  on  new  clothes.** 

Circumcision,  like  other  forms  of  initiation, 
being  a  ceremony  introducing  the  novice  to  a  new 
status  in  life,  is  usually  found  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  period  of  seclusion  or  withdrawal,  in 
itself  a  puriiication,  but  it  also  as  a  rule  included 
some  element  of  a  more  obvious  kind,  such  as  the 
taking  of  emetics,  washing,  plastering  with  clay, 
Lbe  individual  being  thus  ])re]>ared  to  face  the  new 
spiritual  intluences  with  which  he  or  she  was  to 
be  brought  into  contact.  The  position  of  the 
uncircumcised  in  Kiji  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  regarded  as  unclean  and  not 
allowed  to  carry  food  for  the  chief.*' 

(d)  Marriage. — The  ritualistic  observances  which 
precede,  accomnany,  and  follow  the  marriage 
ceremony  are  oi  such  a  character  as  to  imlicate 
that,  when  tliis  important  stage  in  the  individual 
life  is  reached,  the  parties  immediately  concerned 
arc  particularly  liable  to  si)iritual  inlluenoes. 
Although  some  of  the  practices  are  more  obviously 
of  a  puriiicatory  character  than  others,  as  a  whole 
they  are  intended  to  nunimize  the  danger  (I)  of 
ccmtact  between  the  individuals,  and  (ii)  of  the 
entry  into  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  a  new  phase 
of    life.     On    both    grounds   marriage   is    brought 

1  A.  Kealhcrinan,  Social  Ilist.  0/  the  Races  0/  Mankind, 
London,  IMHl-in.  iii.  182. 

■J  L.  FiHon  and  A.  W.  Howltt,  Kamilaroi  otic/  kurnai, 
Milbourno,  IHSii,  p.  107. 

>*  II.  Thomson,  The  P'ijiane,  Lmidon,  IHDH,  p.  iriTi. 

*  K.  I'echucl-Ixtesche,  '  IndlscrcteH  auH  Ijoiingo,'  ZK  x.  (13781 
23. 

*  I).  Kidd.  The  Kmirntial  Kafir,  Uin<lori,  im>4,  n.  209. 

0  II,  DankH,  '  IMarrlago  Oustoms  of  the  New  Hrltftin  (Iroup, 
JAI  xvlll.  I188f>1284. 
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within  the  category  of  the  crises  in  human  life 
which  require  the  observance  of  purificatory  rites. 

The  measures  taken  to  guard  against  tlie  first- 
named  danger  usually  take  the  form  of  seclusion. 
It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  among  primitive 
peoples  that,  from  the  time  of  betrothal  until  the 
actual  ceremony,  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not 
meet,  repeating  in  the  individual  the  segregation 
wliich  takes  place  between  the  sexes  as  a  whole  at 
puberty  or  initiation. 

In  New  Guinea  betrothed  persons  may  not  see  one  another.' 
Tlie  Menangkabauers  allow  no  communication  before  marriage, - 
■.\  hile  the  Malay  fiancee  uialies  every  endeavour  to  avoid  her 
future  husband. 3  The  Wa-taveta  bride  is  '  sealed '  to  the 
bride^oom  by  the  pajTuent  of  the  first  ox  of  the  bride-price, 
and  until  the  price  is  complete  must  see  no  man.-* 

Measures  may  be  taken  to  prepare  for  contact 
lietween  the  parties,  just  as  initiation  prepares  for 
.sexual  maturity. 

Loanda  girls,  e.g.,  are  excised  eight  days  before  marriage  by 
the  medicine-inan,  while  the  ceremony  performed  on  girls  at 
puberty  among  Central  Australian  tribes  is  actually  the  marriage 
rite  and  initiation  ceremony.^ 

It  is  significant  that  re-marriage  of  a  widow  or 
widower  requires  less  elaborate  ceremony.^  This, 
especially  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  intercourse  with  a  medicine-man  or  other 
person  of  essentially  magical  quality,  such  as  a 
thief,  is  sometimes  exacted  from  a  virgin,  and  pre- 
cedes marriage,  suggests  that  the  ritual  precedent 
on  marriage  is  a  preparation  for  the  entry  on  a 
new  state.  It  is  also  no  doubt  the  result  in  some 
degree  of  the  conception  that  the  sexual  act 
involves  uncleanness. 

The  ceremonies  which  accompany  the  marriage 
rite  indicate  that  those  who  are  in  contact  with 
the  bride  are  also  involved  in  the  danger.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  measure  of  precaution  to  avert 
the  influence  of  the  spirits  during  the  marriage 
procession. 

In  Nizhe^orod  the  'best  man'  walks  three  times  round  the 
party,  agamst  the  sun,  holding  a  holy  picture.  He  then 
scratches  the  ground  with  a  knife,  cursing  evil  spirits  and 
evilly-disposed  persons.'  Guns  are  fired  during  the  progress 
to  or  from  the  church — a  custom  at  one  time  followed  in  the 
north  of  England.^  In  Manchuria  the  bridal  procession  is  pre- 
ceded by  two  men,  each  of  them  holding  a  red  cloth  to  ward  off 
evil,  the  arrival  of  the  bride's  sedan-chair  at  the  groom's  house 
is  signalized  by  firing  crackers,  and  the  chairitself  is  afterwards 
purmed  with  incense.^ 

A  common  preliminary  is  lustration. 

In  S.  Celebes  the  bridegroom  bathes  in  holy  water,  and  the 
bride  is  fumigated. 10  The  Matabele  bride  pours  water  over  the 
man  on  arriving  at  his  house, ii  while  among  the  Malays  lustra- 
tion continues  for  three  days  after  the  ceremony  ;  at  the  actual 
wedding  the  first  operation  is  the  fumigation  of  the  bride  and 
groom  with  incense  and  the  smearing  with  the  neutralizing 
'  rice  paste,'  which  forms  such  an  important  element  as  a  puri- 
ficatory or  protective  agent  in  all  the  magico-religious  observ- 
ances of  Malay  life.12  In  all  Muhammadan  countries  purification 
by  water  in  the  bath  and  painting  with  henna  are  among  the 
more  important  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  wedding  rite.  The 
bath  usually  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before  the  departure  for 
the  groom's  house.  In  Egypt  the  bride  goes  in  state  through 
the  streets  in  a  procession  as  elaborate  as  means  allow,  accom- 
panied by  her  triends.13 

1  J.  L.  van  Hasselt,  '  Sitten  und  Gebrauche  der  Noeforezen 
Neu  Guinea,'  ZE  viii.  [1876]  180. 

2  A.  L.  van  Hasselt,  Votksbeschrijving  van  Midden-Sumaira, 
Leyden,  1882,  p.  276. 

8  Skeat,  p.  366. 

*  J.  Thomson,  Through  Masai  Land,  London,  1885,  p.  61. 
»  Ploss-Bartels,  i.  384  ;  Spencer-Gillenn,  p.  93. 
8  See    E.   Westermarck,  Marriage   Ceremonies  in   Morocco, 
London,  1914,  p.  323  f. 

7  J.  Abercromby,  '  Marriage  Customs  of  the  Mordvins,'  FL  i. 
[1890J  445. 

8  W.  Henderson,  Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders,  London,  1879,  p.  38. 

9  J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  '  The  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the 
Manchus,'  FL  i.  4S7. 

10  B.  F.  Matthes,  Bijdragen  tot  de  Ethnologie  van  Zuid-Celebes, 
The  Hague,  1875,  p.  21. 

'1 L.  Decle,  'On  some  Matabele  Customs,"  JAI  xxiii. 
[1894]  84. 

12  Skeat,  p.  353  f. 

13  E.  W.  Lane,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Modem  Egyptians^,  London,  1846,  i.  217;  Westermarck, 
p.  136  f. 


The  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  or  of  wearing  old 
clothes,  which  in  other  connexions  marks  an  occa- 
sion for,  or  forms  part  of,  a  purificatory  rite,  also 
occurs  in  connexion  with  marriage. 

Among  the  Muhammadan  tribes  of  N.  W.  India  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  wear  old  clothes  for  some  days  before  marriage. 1 
The  head  of  the  Kafir  bride  is  shaved,  while  the  Fijian  bride 
cuts  off  a  long  lock  of  hair  or  shaves  her  head.2 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  marriage 
rites  and  ceremonies,  they  agree  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preliminary  rites  in 
having  as  their  object  the  prevention  of  the  trans- 
mission of  harmful  influence  from  one  individual 
to  another  and  the  aversion  of  the  influence  of 
malicious  spirits.  The  ceremonies  may  be  supple- 
mentary to  those  preliminary  rites,  marking  espe- 
cially the  separation  from  the  former  life  with 
all  its  circumstances  and  magical  influences.  Of 
such,  lustration,  cutting  the  hair,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  old  clothes  are  significant  instances.  Or 
they  may  be  protective,  as  the  use  of  the  veil  and 
of  fire-arms,  or  the  custom  of  Muhammadan  coun- 
tries, where  one  of  the  most  important  days  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  is  that  on  which  the  smearing 
of  hands  and  feet  with  henna,  antimony,  etc., 
takes  place.'  Another  form  of  protective  rite  at 
marriage  occurs  in  Morocco  in  tlie  tapping  of  the 
bride  with  a  sword  on  the  wedding  night  by  the 
bridegroom  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.* 

Finally,  the  wedding  observances  may  be  purifi- 
catory in  neutralizing  or  preparing  the  individual 
for  the  new  existence  upon  which  he  or  she  is 
about  to  enter.  In  this  category  would  fall  such 
customs  as  the  ceremonial  intercourse  by  men  of 
the  tribe,  as  in  Australia,  or  by  the  chief  or  the 
medicine-man,  as  in  America,"  sometimes  by 
friends  of  the  groom,  as  among  the  Wa-taveta.' 
The  customs  of  substituting  a  bride,  which  occurs, 
e.g.,  among  the  Beni  Anier,  and  of  marriage  to  a 
tree  preceding  the  actual  marriage,  such  as  occurs 
among  the  Mundas,'  have  the  same  protective  and 
preparatory  object. 

After  the  ceremony  bridegroom  or  bride  or  both 
may  still  continue  to  be  regarded  as  impure  and 
a  danger  to  others.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
further  period  of  seclusion  to  follow  marriage. 

Among  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai  the  bride  must  remain  in 
her  hut  for  a  fortnight.^  In  the  Aru  Islands  and  Ceramlaut  the 
pair  are  shut  up  for  somedays,^  and  among  some  of  the  Eedawin 
the  wife  may  not  leave  the  house  or  touch  any  work  for  three 
years.io 

(e)  Sexual  relations. — Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
or  post-nuptial  looseness  of  sexual  relations  found 
among  many  peoples,  among  others  irregularities, 
and  in  particular  incest  in  the  wider  sense  in  which 
it  includes  all  the  rules  of  exogamy,  are  regarded 
as  a  great  pollution  especially  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  its  effect  not  merely  upon  the  individual 
but  upon  the  life  of  the  community.  The  infecting 
influence  is  removed  by  death,  segregation,  casting 
out  from  the  community,  or  other  purificatory 
process,  such  as  sacrifice,  smearing  with  the  blood 
of  the  victim,  lustration,  etc.  This  class  of  crime  is 
closely  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  crops. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  crops'  growth  married 
couples  live  apart. 

1  W.  Crooke,  PNQ  ii.  [1884-S6)  960. 

2  J.  Shooter,  The  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country, 
London,  1857,  p.  76  ;  Featherman,  ii.  283. 
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5  Spencer-GiUeno,  p.  93  ;  NR  i.  82,  684. 

9  Mrs.  French-Sheldon,  '  Customs  among  the  Natives  of  E. 
Africa  from  Teita  to  Kilimegalia,'  JAI  xxi."[1891]  365. 
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1872,  p.  194. 
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are  given. 
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In  ancient  Greece  the  olive  was  planted  by  virgins  or  pure 
boys,  and,  in  default  of  such  workers,  the  crop  was  gathered  by 
men  who  had  taken  oaths  of  their  marital  fidelity.i  The  Karens 
believed  that  illicit  love  blighted  the  crop  ;  the  gruilty  man  in 
his  prayer  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony  of  purification  accused 
himself  of  having  destroyed  the  productiveness  of  the  country, 
and  went  on  to  say  :  '  Now  I  repair  the  mountains,  now  I  heal 
the  hills  and  the  streams  and  the  lands.  May  there  be  no 
failure  of  crops.'  ^  In  Rajmahal  the  adulterer  furnished  a  hog 
to  avert  plague  and  the  ravages  of  tigers.3 

In  some  cases  incest  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
barrenness. 

This  was  the  case  among  the  Dinkas  and  Bathonga,  while 
among  the  latter  people  as  well  as  among  the  Akikuyu  marriagt 
of  cousins,  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  required  a 
special  ceremony  which  purged  the  uncleanness  and  loosed  the 
bond  of  relationship.-*  In  Borneo  first  cousins  could  marry  only 
after  the  ceremony  of  bergaput.^  The  Sulka  of  New  Britain 
considered  the  pollution  of  pre-nuptial  unchastity  so  great  that 
not  only  was  it  fatal  to  the  parties  unless  they  were  purified, 
but  their  mere  presence  was  sufficient  to  tarnish  the  instru- 
ments of  the  sacred  dance, 6  while  among  some  Daj'ak  tribes  the 
family  was  made  responsible  for  any  death  by  drowning  which 
happened  a  month  before  the  atonement.? 

The  frequency  with  which  death  by  drowning  or 
the  use  of  substitutes,  either  sacriiieial  animals  or 
personal  pcssessions,  follows  sexual  crime,  and 
especially  incest,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  degree 
of  defilement  is  so  great  that  even  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  guilty  is  avoided  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  not  be  polluted.  Consequently  among 
the  Torajas  of  Celebes  adultery  was  expiated  by 
the  sword,  but  incest  by  clubbing  or  throttling.^ 

The  importance  of  sexual  purity  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  numerous  occasions  upon  which  it  is 
emphasized  as  a  condition  of  a  certain  course  of 
action  or  its  absence  it>  regarded  as  a  deterrent. 

In  Morocco  no  man  who  is  not  clean  in  re^iard  to  sexual 
matters  may  enter  a  granary  or  vegetable-garde n.^  No  sexual 
act  may  be  committed  in  a  holy  place,  nor  must  a  perMon  so 
polluted  present  himself  in  a  holy  place  until  he  has  washed ; 
otherwise  he  will  go  blind,  become  lame,  or  go  mad,  he  or  his 
family  will  die,  or  ne  will  lose  some  of  bis  animals  or  his  crop. 
A  person  sexually  unclean  may  not  pray.  An  act  usually  con- 
sidered sacred  will  lose  its  magical  efficacy  if  performed  by  a 
sexually  unclean  person. lo  Among  the  Romans  a  cook  or  butler 
might  not  handle  food  or  butter  while  unclean.  Kt-feience  has 
already  been  made  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ohve  in  Greece  and 
the  incense  tree  in  Arabia.  During  the  Cherokee  New  Year 
Feast  1*  sexual  relations  were  forbidden,  and  the  same  regula- 
tion is  found  in  the  Bathonga  community  after  the  death  of  a 
headman  and  when  a  village  ia  removed. ^2  Among  the  Todaa 
the  relations  of  the  dair\  men-priests  were  regulated  according 
to  the  degree  of  sanctity  of  their  grade  of  ottice.  The  number 
of  nights  they  might  sleep  in  their  village  huts  varied  according 
to  their  grade,  but  the  highest  grades,  the  pohkartpol  and  the 
paint,  were  required  to  avoid  women  altogether  while  holding 
ofBce.13 

{f)  Relation.^  of  the  sexes.  —  The  regulations 
governing  tlie  relations  of  individuals  and  of  the 
sexes  are  ba.sed  upon  the  idea  of  the  transmission 
of  evil  either  maliciously  or  inadvertently  from  one 
person  to  anotiier.  The  danger  may  be  perma- 
nently present,  but  in  any  case  is  considered  to  he 
peculiarly  acute  at  particular  times,  such  as  the 
performanceof  natural  functions,  eating,  drinking, 
etc.,  or  at  natural  crises.  The  p<'iialty  for  the 
infringement  of  the  tabtis  which  regulate  action 
and  intercourse  is  of  mich  a  character,  or  the  con- 
sequences are  averted  by  such  means,  a.s  to  indi- 
cate that  disregard  of  the  tnbu  entails  polhition. 
A    widely-recognized  danger  lies  in   contact  witl» 

1  (rli\  pt  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  li.  107,  quoting  I'alladius,  de  lie 
Rtmlicn. 
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KtLrt:nH,'JASBr  xxxvli.  [Iii08\  pt.  li.  p.  147. 
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cu/nirr,  rrrta'n  iMten  «/  thr  Sntar  Year,  and  the  Weather  in 
Mrrrocco,  IlelHingforn,  11(13.  p.  17. 
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1>  Feathcriiian,  i\\.  I'T. 

»  Junod,  1,  'lUO  t.  13  Rivers,  p.  230. 


the  inferior  female  sex.  Violation  of  the  rules 
governing  the  relations  of  the  sexes  usually 
requires  some  ritual  act  of  expiation.  Although 
in  some  cases  such  Eolations  may  be  regarded  only 
as  breaches  of  correct  social  behaviour,  the  ob- 
ser^'ances  and  the  ritual  are  such  as  to  appear  to 
be  derived  originally  from  a  tabu  connected  with 
danger,  and  especially  with  danger  arising  out  of 
impurity. 

A  t\"pical  attitude  finds  its  expression  in  Morocco,  where 
women,  because  of  their  uncleanness,  are  subject  to  many  tabus. 
They  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  threshing-floor  or  granary 
for  fear  of  destroying  the  virtue  of  the  corn  ;  some  tribes  do 
not  allow  them  to  work  in  a  vegetable-garden  or  to  ride 
beasts  of  burden,  and  they  are  injurious  to  bees  and  must  not 
handle  them.  In  some  places,  should  they  enter  a  shop,  its 
prosperity  will  be  destroj  ed,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
certain  holy  places  or  to  attend  the  feastiJ  of  the  saints  who 
died  fighting  Christians.! 

In  Nukaiiiva,  if  a  woman  sat  on  or  passed  near  an  object 
which  had  become  tabu  by  contact  with  a  man,  it  could  not  be 
used  again,  and  she  was  put  to  death.-  Among  the  people  of 
Rajmahal,  if  a  man  detects  a  woman  sitting  on  his  cot,  he 
kills  a  fowl  furnished  by  the  woman  and  sprinkles  the  blood  on 
his  bed.  For  the  converse  the  man  pays  a  fine  of  four  fowls  to 
the  woman. 3  Among  the  Hainoyeds  and  Ostyaks  a  wife  may 
not  tread  in  any  part  of  the  tent  except  her  own  corner,  and, 
after  erecting  the  tent,  she  must  fumigate  it.*  The  club- 
houses which  form  a  feature  of  social  life  in  the  Pacific  are 
sometimes  tabu  to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  the  Mar- 
quesas, should  a  woman  pollute  the  men's  house  by  her  presence, 
the  penalty  is  death. ^ 

The  diflerentiation  which  extends  to  occupation 
is  also  in  many  cases  enforced  by  consequences 
which  are  explicitly  stated  to  involve  either  a  con- 
dition of  impurity  or  something  analogous  to  such 
a  condition. 

Pastoral  and  cattle-keeping  peoples,  especially  in  Africa,  fre- 
quently debar  their  women  from  tending  the  flocks  and  herds. 
The  Todas,  with  their  rigorous  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  tabu  which  keeps  them  and  their 
characteristic  domestic  implements  apart  from  contact  with  the 
cattle  and  the  dairymen  and  even  forbids  their  use  of  the 
cattle  paths,  are  a  case  in  point. *>  Among  the  Bantus  of  S. 
Africa  women  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  cattle.7  As  already 
stated,  pubescent  Bantu  girls  and  their  attendants  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  milk.  Some  of  the  pa.'Jtoral  tribes  of  the 
Sudan  and  E.  Africa  forbade  women,  especially  at  certain  times, 
and  those  sexually  impure  to  come  into  contact  with  the  milk, 
and  among  the  Dinkas  even  old  men  were  not  allowed  to  milk 
the  cows,  this  dutii'  devolving  on  boys  and  girl.s  who  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  of  puberty.^  The  same  ni>plies  to  men  in 
the  case  of  women  s  occupations.  Tn^a-making,  e.g.,  is  tabu  to 
men.  while  the  use  of  canoes  is  forbidden  to  women. ^  In  the 
case  of  man's  most  import-ant  occu)»at  ions— hunting  and  fighting 
^a  certain  precaution  must  be  observud  in  relation  with  the 
other  sex  ;  continence  for  a  varying  period  is  often  a  neces- 
sary preparation.  In  certain  S.  African  tribes  the  warriors 
must  abstain  from  women. i*^  Among  tlie  Nutka  Indians  a 
preparatory  ab.-itiiience  of  some  weeks  is  required. ^  In 
New  Guinea  warriors  are  not  allowed  to  see  or  approach  a 
woman. '"-^ 

In  both  Imnting  and  war  success  depends  upon 
tlie  observance  of  these  regulations.  The  puri- 
ficatory ritual  underlying  tlie.se  disaVnlities  and 
exclusions  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  wlien  it 
appears  tiiat  women  are  debarred  from  participa- 
tion in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  women  were  not  allowed  to  Bhftre  In 
religious  worship  because  their  touch  ^wlluleri  the  offerings ; 
while,  if  a  Hindu  widow  touched  an  nnage,  its  divinity  was 
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destroyed  and  it  had  to  be  thrown  away.i  Australian  women 
were  not  allowed  to  see  a  bora  under  pain  of  death,  and  in  Fiji 
they  could  not  enter  any  temple.2 

Reference  to  the  customs  attendant  on  the 
attainment  of  pubeity,  to  initiation  ceremonies — 
rites  in  themselves  largely  of  a  purificatory  nature 
— will  show  the  importance  attached  to  the  pro- 
tection of  one  sex  from  the  evil  of  the  other,  even 
when  conveyed  by  such  a  means  as  the  sight. 

Amonff  the  Basutos,  e.g.,  no  woman  may  come  near  the  boj'S 
at  their  mitiation.3  The  practice  alluded  to  above  of  confining 
pubescent  trirls  in  seclusion  both  protects  them  from  harm — 
barrenness  appears  to  be  the  consequence  most  generally 
feared — and  at  the  same  time  prevents  defilement  being:  con- 
veyed to  others.  In  New  Ireland  girls  are  kept  in  cages  from 
puberty  to  marriaipre ;  during  this  period  they  must  be  seen 
by  no  males  except  their  relatives;-*  and  in  Ceram  no  male 
must  come  near  girls  at  the  puberty  ceremonies. 5 

The  aim  of  preserving  purity  is,  however,  most 
clearly  marked  in  the  case  of  sexual  crises  such  as 
menstruation,  when  both  segregation  and  a  subse- 
quent ceremony  are  almost  invariably  practised. 

Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  a  man  will  fall  ill  if  he  touch  a 
woman  during  menstruation  or  pregnancy. 6  In  the  Island  of 
Yap  there'are  special  houses  for  menstruous  women. '  Among 
the  Bathong:a  the  woman  separates  from  her  husband,  wears  old 
clothes,  which  she  brought  from  her  home  at  her  marriage  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  period  purifies  her 
hut.8 

ig)  Contact  of  sacred  and  profane. — Apart  from 
tlie  impurity  which  is  the  result  of  some  specific 
act  or  contact,  there  is  also  an  impurity  which 
attaches  normally  to  the  individual,  and  oecomes 
especially  pronounced  when  he  is  brought  into 
lelation  with  things  or  persons  of  a  tabu  or  '  sacred ' 
character.  This  belief  is  responsible  for  such 
regulations  as  those  which  govern  the  relations  of 
castes  in  India  and  for  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  practice  of  the  rites  of  the  mystic  religions  of 
Greece,  which  found  expression  in  a  warning  cry 
addressed  to  non-initiates,  such  as  the  *  Procul 
este,  profani '  of  the  Sibyl. ^  Instances  of  such 
beliefs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  primitive 
races. 

Among  the  Polynesians  the  tabu  character  of  a  chief  is  vio- 
lated by  the  touch  of  an  inferior,  although  in  this  case  the 
danger  falls  upon  the  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Efate  the 
'  sacred  man  '  who  comes  into  contact  with  nauii7n  (ceremonial 
uncleanness)  destroys  his  sacredness.i'*  In  Uganda,  before 
building  a  temple,  the  men  were  given  four  days  in  which  to 
purify  themselves. 11  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  and  his 
belongings  are  very  often  regarded  as  sacred  and  therefore  as 
dangerous  to  others  of  an  inferior  rank.  In  Tonga  Island  any 
one  who  touched  a  chief  contracted  tabu  ;  it  was  removed  by 
touching  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  superior  chief.i'^  The  sacred 
quality  of  the  chief  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  also  resided  in  the 
royal  regalia,  and  any  one  touching  it  was  visited  with  serious 
illness  or  death. 13 

Even  the  ordinary  individual  may  in  some  degree 

possess  this  quality. 

In  New  Zealand  any  one  who  touched  the  head  of  another 
received  'sacredness'  from  the  contact. !■* 

The  impurity  of  the  ordinary  individual  is  respon- 
sible for  the  purilicatoiy  element  in  a  number  of 
ceremonies. 

Ill  the  case  of  the  ceremony  of  pouring  drugs  on  the  roof  of 
the  hut  practised  by  the  Thonga  hunter  the  purification  takes 
on  a  protective  character.  In  the  Mambura  ceremony  which 
precedes  the  circumcision  of  Kiku^u  youths  in  the  Masai 
fashion  those  who  were  present  puriCed  themselves  by  licking 

1 W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches^,  London,  1832,  i.  129 ; 
W.  Ward,  A  View  of  ...  the  Himioos,  London,  1S17-20,  ii.  13. 

2  W.  Ridley,  '  Australian  Languages  and  Traditions,'  JAI  ii. 
[1873]  271  ;  t.  Williams,  Fiji  arid  the  Fijians^,  London,  1360, 
pp.  232,  238. 

3K.  Endemann,  'Mitteil.  iiber  die  Sotho-Neger,' ^i"  vi.  [1S74] 
37. 

4  Danks,  J  A I  xviii.  284  S. 

B  Riedel,  p.  138.  6  yR  j.  549, 

7  A.  Senfft,  'Ethnogr.  Beitrage  iiber  die  Karol.  Yap,'  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.  xhx.  [1903]  53. 

8  Junod,  i.  187.  9  Vergil.  .■E71.  vi.  258, 

1"  D.  Macdonald,  Oceania,  Melbourne  and  London,  1889,  p.  181. 

11  Roscoe,  p.  293. 
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13  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  23  f. 
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a  little  of  the  diatomaceous  earth  used  in  their  purification 
ceremonies  and  then  smearing  themselves  on  throat  and  navel. 
The  candidates  themselves  were  purified  by  an  elder  with  hia 
principal  wife,  two  sisters,  and  another  elder ;  after  smearing 
them  with  the  white  earth,  he  sprayed  honey-beer  upon  them 
from  his  mouth.  This  purified  them  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tected them  from  any  thahu  which  might  otherwise  pass  from 
spectator  to  candidate.  1 

A  mo.st  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  the  relation  of  a 
sacred  substance  and  profane  society  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Todas,  the  whole  of  whose  elaborate  ritual  and  (it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say)  the  whole  basis  of  whose  social  organization 
are  directed  towards  securing  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the 
sacred  herds,  the  sacred  dairy,  the  vessels,  and  the  milk,  and  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister,  the  strictness  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  rules  and  methods  to  attain  this  object  varying 
according  to  the  degree  of  sacredness  of  each  dairy.  In  the  ti 
dairy,  e.g.,  the  sacred  vessels  are  always  kept  in  a  separate 
room,  and  the  milk  reaches  them  only  by  transfer  to  and  from 
an  intermediate  vessel  kept  in  another  room.  The  priests  or 
dairymen,  of  whom  there  are  four  grades,  are  admitted  to  otfice 
only  after  an  elaborate  ordination,  which  in  effect  is  a  purifica- 
tion, removing  them  from  the  ranks  of  ordinary  men  to  a  state 
of  fitness  for  sacred  otEce,  while  their  conduct  is  governed  by 
regulations  such  as  those  which  permit  only  certain  grades  of 
priest  to  sleep  in  the  village  and  only  at  certain  times,  or  that 
which  entails  that  a  priest  who  attends  a  funeral  should  cease 
from  that  time  from  his  sacred  function.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  milk,  a  sacred  substance,  is  to  be  used  by  the  profane, 
and  in  the  migration  ceremonies,  when  the  dairies  are  moved 
from  one  villnge  to  another,  the  sacred  vessels  are  open  to  pro- 
fane view.  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  the  aim  of 
much  of  the  ritual  is  to  avert  the  dangers  of  profanation  and 
prepare  or  neutralize  the  sacred  substance  for  consumption  by 
those  who  are  themselves  unclean.2 

(h)  Contact  of  old  and  new;  strangers  ;  strange 
countries. — It  is  a  familiar  dogma  of  primitive 
thouglit  that  anything  new  or  doing  anything  for 
the  first  time  entails  peculiar  dangers.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  belief  in  connexion 
with  other  matters  above.  Its  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  involves  an  endeavour  to  protect 
the  agent  by  a  purificatory  ceremony  in  which  the 
pollution  of  the  former  state  is  cast  ott".  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  seasonal  festivals  such  as 
haivest,  when  it  is  held  desirable  to  avoid  all  con- 
tact between  the  new  crops  and  the  old,  or  the 
influences  connected  witli  the  old,  in  order  that 
the  former  may  not  lose  their  virtue  or  harm  those 
who  consume  them. 

The  peculiar  nanga  rites  of  the  Fijians  appear  to  have  been 
in  part  an  initiation  and  in  part  a  firstfruit  ceremony.  In 
certain  elements  they  were  purificatory.^  The  firstfruit  cere- 
monies of  the  Cherokee  were  accompanied  by  the  clearing  out 
and  purification  of  the  whole  village,  the  taking  of  emetics,  the 
throwing  away  of  old  and  the  wearing  of  new  clothes,  and  other 
measures.  The  devil-driving  ceremonies  at  harvest  or  at  the 
end  of  the  old  year  or  beginning  of  the  new  year  were  sometimes 
a  similar  protection  and  sometimes  a  remedy  for  indifferent 
crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
observe  certain  precautions  to  safeguard  the  virtues 
of  the  new  crop  ;  it  is  almost  equally  important 
that  it  should  be  neutralized  or  prepared  for  con- 
sumption by  a  purificatory  process.  This  is  the 
object  of  many  of  the  firstfruit  ceremonies  which 
are  observed. 

The  Bathonga  regard  it  as  dangerous  for  the  subjects  of  the 
king  to  eat  certain  foods  before  they  have  undergone  the  luma, 
or  purificatory  process,  in  which  they  are  mixed  with  royal 
drugs.  The  most  important  of  these  rites  is  the  luma  of  Kafir 
corn,  the  staple  crop.* 

Another  instance  in  which  entry  upon  a  new 
state  requires  special  preparation  is  on  the  removal 
of  a  village  from  one  site  to  another,  when  each 
dwelling  and  the  community  as  a  whole  must  be 
pur  i  tied.® 

A  related  idea,  which,  however,  in  its  application 
is  the  converse  of  these  practices,  governs  the  pre- 
caution that  must  be  taken  in  entering  new  ground 
or  a  new  country.  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  new 
being  protected  from  the  profanation  of  the  old, 
but  those  who  are  passing  into  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  its  dangers.  It  is  therefore  customary 
for  a  purificatory  ceremony  to  be  performed  before 

1  Hobley,  JRAI  nl.  444  f.  2  Rivers,  p.  2^1  ff 

3  Thomson,  Fijians,  pp.  146  ff.,  216  ff.  *  Junod,  1.  366  f. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  elaborate  Bathonga  ceremonial  see 
Junod,  i.  290  f. 
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crossing  the  borders  from  the  knoMii  to  the  un- 
known. That  that  which  is  outside  or  strange  is 
powerful  for  evil  unless  neutralized  is  a  familiar 
oelief. 

Among  the  Bathonsa  it  is  believed  that  tho3e  who  travel  out- 
Bide  their  own  country  are  peculiarly  open  to  dan;,'er  from 
foreign  spiritual  influence,  and  in  particular  from  demoniac 
posse*sJon.l  Strangers  are  tabu  because,  worshipping  strange 
gods,  they  bring  strange  influences  %\*ith  them.  They  are, 
therefore,  fumigated  or  purified  in  some  other  way. 2  In  the 
Dieri  and  neighbouring  tribes  even  a  member  of  the  tribe  re- 
luming home  after  a  journey  was  treated  as  a  stranger,  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  him  until  he  sat  down. 

In  the  same  manner  those  entering  a  house  from 
the  outside  world  should  perform  some  ceremony, 
even  if  it  were  only  to  remove  their  shoes,  which 
would  purify  the  incomer  from  the  evil  with  which 
otherwise  he  raif:rht  contaminate  those  within, 
while  the  threshold,  door-posts,  and  lintel — import- 
ant as  points  of  contact  with  the  outer  world — are 
smeared  with  hlood  or  sprinkled  with  water  when 
any  member  of  the  household  or  of  the  community 
has  become  a  source  of  pollution,  or  a  horseshoe  is 
suspended  over  the  door  to  keep  out  evil  and  bring 
good  luck. 

The  danger  of  entering  a  new  country  is  as  great 
as  that  which  attaches  to  those  who  come  thence. 

In  Australia,  when  one  tribe  approaches  another,  the  members 
carr>'  lighted  sticks  to  purify  the  air,3  just  as  the  Spartan  kings 
in  makmg  war  had  sacred  fires  from  the  altar  carried  before 
them  to  the  frontier,  where  they  sacrificed.  This  attitude 
towards  a  foreign  country  and  those  who  belong  to  it  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  m  that  passage  in  the  Vedas  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  rule  that  higher  castes  lose  caste  if  they  cross  the  sea  or 
Bojourn  beyond  the  recognized  borders  of  their  land.  Manu  * 
says  :  'That  land  on  which  the  black  antelope  naturally  grazes 
is  held  fit  for  the  performance  of  sacrifices ;  but  the  land  of 
foreigners  is  beyond  it.  .  .  .  Let  the  three  first  classes  [Brah- 
mans,  Ksatriyas,  and  Vai^yas]  invariably  dwell  in  the  above- 
named  countries ;  but  a  Sudra  may  sojourn  wherever  he 
chooses.'  In  the  Brdhma^as  it  is  said  that  Agni,  the  flre-god, 
flashed  with  fire  over  five  rivers  and  as  far  as  he  burnt  the 
Aryas  could  live.'* 

{i)  Illness. — Illness,  frequently  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  spirits  or  to  violation  of  the  regulations 
of  cereraonial  purity,  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
Bource  of  defilement  for  others. 

In  Eomeothe  Kayans  hang  leaves  of  long  (a  species  of  cala- 
diuiD)and  a  large  sun-hat  on  the  door  of  a  siL-k-rooin  to  signify 
that  it  is  tabu.  In  returning  thanks  for  recovery  from  a  long 
illness  an  altar  consisting  of  a  bamboo  is  set  up ;  the  upper 
part  is  split  and  a  fresh  fowl's  egg  inserted. ^ 

While  the  use  of  the  egg  suggests  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  tohy  or  spirits,  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  for  punishing  the  infringement  of 
any  tabu,  the  use  of  the  split  bamboo  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  split  bamboo  througli  which  the 
mourners  step  in  a  funeral  ceremony  (see  below), 
and  further  with  tlie  custom  of  passing  through  a 
fissure  in  a  tree  as  a  diarm  in  the  case  of  deformity 
or  illness.*'  The  purificatory  intention  of  the  cere- 
mony in  which  propitiatory  oH'erings  of  eggs  and 
fowls  are  made  to  the  to/i  when  a  tabu  is  infringed 
is  indicated  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  culprits  with 
the  blood  of  young  fowls  or  pigs,  which  is  per- 
fornied  by  the  chief.^  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
purificatory  element  in  observances  connected  with 
illness,  whether  directed  against  the  dangers  of 
contactor  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  suil'erur, 
can  be  readily  distinguislied. 

The  Boni  Amer  cure  their  sick  by  bathing  them  In  the  blood 
of  a  girl  or  some  animal  ;  or  the  blood  of  a  goat  is  poured  over 
the  man's  head  or  bofiy.»  Changing  the  name,  a  method  of 
putting  away  the  past  at  a  critical  moment,  was  one  means 
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employed  by  the  Dayak  to  rid  himself  of  dangerous  influences 
after  a  serious  illness.1  In  Fiji  disease  was  often  introduced  by 
foreigners,  and  strangers  were  therefore  quarantined  and  some- 
times killed.  In  the  Marquesas  on  one  occasion  the  natives  of 
Kau  .\ton8  disinfected  or  disenchanted  the  crew  of  a  European 
vessel  at  the  end  of  a  conference  held  at  sea  ;  one  man  in  each 
Marquesan  canoe  held  a  handful  of  ashes  wrapped  in  leaves, 
which  he  scattered  in  the  air  at  the  close  of  the  interview.  In 
Normanby  Island,  in  the  D'Entrecasteaux  group,  the  natives 
would  not  hold  parley  with  an  exploring  party  until  an  old 
man  had  chewed  a  scented  bark  and  spat  it  over  the  visitors  and 
his  own  party.2  The  use  of  the  sweat-house  in  America  as  a 
cure  for  disease  is  largely,  though  not  entirely,  magical ;  its 
use  in  ceremonial  purification  is  frequent.  The  vapour  bath 
also  appears  in  African  ceremonial.  Among  the  Bathonga  it  is 
eniplo\  ed  both  as  a  cure  for  certain  complaints,  especially  when 
a  ritual  defilement  is  feared,  and  after  a  death.  Further,  among 
the  same  people  an  obligatory  ceremonial  purification,  in  which 
the  patient,  sitting  on  a  mat,  rubs  himself  with  psartyi  (the 
half-liquid  contents  of  a  goat's  stomach)  mixed  with  drugs, 
follows  a  successful  treatment  of  a  serious  disease  *  to  disperse 
the  bloods  which  have  made  him  sick  so  that  they  cannot 
return  to  him  violently.'  This  ceremony  is  also  obligatory  after 
weaning.  The  drugs  themselves  of  the  medicine-man  are 
subjected  to  an  annual  ceremony  in  which  they  are  purified 
and  renewed  by  the  addition  of  new  material  (part  of  which  is 
dried  and  part  roasted,  the  whole  villa-je  assembling  to  inhale 
the  smoke);  a  goat  is  sacrificed,  and  psani/i  squeezed  on  the 
burning  drugs  to  put  them  out.  The  ceremony  of  renewing 
the  drugs  cast  away  the  evils  and  misfortunes  of  the  old  year 
and  prepared  the  community  for  the  year  to  come,  in  the  words 
of  the  medicine-man,  '  that  it  may  not  be  too  heavy  for  U8.3 

3.  Results  following  from  ceremonial  impurity. 
— The  consequences  which  are  thought  to  follow 
upon  an  act  involving  loss  of  purity  or  upon  failure 
to  remove  pollution  when  incurred  help  to  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  conception  as  it  exists 
among  primitive  peoples.  Not  only  is  the  cere- 
monial character  of  tnese  beliefs  clear,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  apparent  that  any  attempt  to  ward 
ofi' these  consequences  is  frequently  undertaken  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  in  that 
of  the  individual. 

Sometimes  the  consequences  of  impurity  are 
conceived  only  in  a  vague  way  :  ill-luck  or  danger 
follows  transgression.  At  other  times  the  form 
which  the  danger  will  take  is  precisely  defined. 

One  form  of  evil  which  frequently  follows  loss  of 
purity,  especially  after  contact  with  a  corpse,  is 
illness  ana  deat^i.  The  danger  may  be  general, 
affecting  the  whole  community,  or  it  may  attack 
the  individual  and  spread  from  him  to  others,  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  the  one  person  contaminated. 

An  instance  in  the  first  category  occurs  in  Rajmahal,  where 
incest  is  followed  by  plague  or  the  ravages  of  tigers.'*  The  same 
offence  among  the  Khasis,  in  this  c^iso  in  the  form  of  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  exogamy,  leads  to  great  disasters,  people 
being  killed  by  lightning  and  women  dying  in  childbed.*  On 
the  other  hand,  such  an  individual  misfortune  as  I)arrenne8s 
may  be  the  consequence.  The  Dinkasand  the  Batlionga  regard 
incest  as  the  cause  of  barrenness,<>  while  among  the  Sulka  of 
New  Brititin  the  death  of  both  guilty  parties  ensues  as  a  result 
of  the  fatal  pollution  that  they  nave  contracted.''  Barrenness 
is  frequently  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  infringement  of 
regulations  governing  conduct  at  puberty.  It  is  necessary  that 
a  Ha'^'anda  girl  kIiouKI  inmiediately  inform  her  parents  of  her 
condition,  that  her  father  may  perform  the  ceremonial  act  of 
jumping  over  her  mother  at  the  end  of  the  iieriod  ;  otherwise 
barrenness  followed.  The  Akamba  hold  that  a  like  result 
follows  from  disregard  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  public 
paths  to  girls  at  their  first  menstruation.  This  comes  about  if 
they  should  leave  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  path  and  a  man  have 
connexion  with  a  woman  after  stepping  over  it.'*  Among  the 
Thompson  Indians,  again,  sliould  any  of  the  purificatory  cere- 
monies ond  proliibitioiiwwiiich  should  follow  a  deutli  bo  omitted 
or  neglected,  itls  believed  that  the  culprits  will  Kullor  from  sore 
throat,  loss  of  voice,  or  loss  of  sight.o  An  AUikiiyu  who  Ix  under 
the  ban  of  tliahu  must  be  relieved,  or  he  will  suffer  from  boils 
and  proliably  die. 10  In  New  Zealand  the  breaking  of  a  tabu  en- 
tjiiled  punishment  by  the  atua,  or  spirits  ;  this  took  the  form 
of  deadly  sickness  or  disoase.^i  A  Thonga  hunter  who  failed  to 
perform  the  rei|ui»itc  rites  after  killing  an  eland  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  his  head  and  of  being  unable  to  find  the  way  home, 
while  a  similar  neglect,  it  his  wife  were  travelling  with  him  at 

»  Kt.  .lohn3,  pp.  1.  78.  3  Thomson,  Ftjinnt,  p.  243  IT. 

3  .lunn.1.  ii.  41(1,  -I'Jd  f.  *  T.  Shaw,  toe.  cit. 

r-  r.  U.  T.  Onrdon,  The  Khatti»\  London,  1014,  p.  04. 
«  Heliginann,  loc.  cit.  ;  Junod,  I.  242. 
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the  time,  brought  misfortune  on  their  child,  which  became 
weak,  miserable,  and  emaciated.  Ritual  defilement  was  also 
held  by  this  people  to  be  the  cause  of  many  forms  of  disease, 
but  in  particular  of  swelling  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  joints,  and 
of  pains  in  the  bones.l  Among  the  Basuto,  if  the  medicine-man 
did  not  perform  the  purificatory  ceremony  which  should  follow 
childbirth,  the  father  swelled  up  and  died.2 

Insanity  not  infrequently  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  death  by  violence  unless  atonement  by 
purification  were  made. 

Among  the  Awemba  the  slayer  of  a  man  was  believed  to  go 
mad. 3  In  Fiji,  should  any  of  the  uninitiated  see  those  who  are 
being  initiated  in  the  nanga  rites,  they  become  insane.'* 

This  form  of  penalty  is  not  uncommonly  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  that  vengeance  for  the  violation 
of  the  tabu  is  the  work  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Thonga  warriors,  until  purified,  are  in  great  danger  from  the 
spirits  and  run  the  risk  of  becoming  insane,  and  for  the  same 
reason  after  a  death  all  members  of  the  community  cut  their 
hair  to  a  degree  of  shortness!  determined  by  their  connexion 
with  the  deceased. 5  Among  the  Greenland  Eskimo  the  spirit 
of  a  murdered  man  will  torment  his  murderer  until  it  frightens 
him  to  death,  or,  if  he  goes  on  the  ice  after  neglect  of  the  rites 
and  regulations  following  death,  may  tear  hira  to  pieces.** 

That  the  fear  of  ghosts  or  spirits  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  purificatory  ceremony  and  that  those  who 
were  cereiiionially  impure  were  peculiarly  suscept- 
ible to  their  attacks  is  in  many  cases  either  ex- 
pressly stated  or  implied.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
already  mentioned  in  which  insanity,  disease,  or 
death  caused  by  spirits  is  to  be  feared,  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  ceremonial  as  a  whole  of  those 
Indian  tribes  of  N.  America  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  In  some  matters  it  is  directly 
stated  that  the  danger  apprehended  comes  from 
the  ghost  ;  in  others  the  character  of  the  belief  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  same  explanation. 

The  guests  at  the  funeral  feasts,  e.*;.,  would  not  eat,  drink,  or 
smoke  in  the  open  air  after  sunset,  nor  did  they  sleep  for  four 
days  for  fear  of  ghosts.  Widows  underwent  a  ceremonial 
liuVification  in  order  that  they  might  be  long-lived  and  in- 
nocuous to  their  second  husbands,  while  among  some  tribes  a 
protective  breech-cloth  was  worn  for  some  days.  The  sleeping- 
place  of  a  dead  man  in  the  hut  was  not  occupied  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  then  first  by  an  adult  male  for  four  nights  in 
succession.'^  In  Africa — e.g.,  in  Uganda,  among  the  Basutos, 
and  among  other  peoples  —  the  purificatory  ceremonial  is 
intended  to  lay  the  ghost  and  prevent  its  troubling  those  upon 
whom  lies  the  responsibility  of  causing  death. 8 

That  fear  for  the  community  rather  than  for  the 
individual  is  the  more  potent  influence  is  suggested 
by  the  number  of  prohibitions  connected  with  food 
and  the  precautions  taken  to  preserve  the  food- 
supply  from  contamination.  Food  should  on  no 
account  come  into  contact  with  impure  persons. 

No  Basuto  who  is  unclean  should  handle  the  corn  when  it  is 
exposed  to  view. y  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  Morocco  to  protect  the  com  from  the  adverse 
influence  of  women  and  those  polluted  by  sexual  intercourse. 
After  a  death  the  Bathonga  perform  a  ceremony  purifying  the 
food  which  belonged  to  the  dead  man.^o 

Everywhere,  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  impure 
must  avoid  touching  food  with  their  hands  or 
follow  certain  rules  which  mitigate  the  danger. 

Among  the  American  Indian  tribes  those  who  take  part  in  a 
burial  or  who  are  nearly  related  to  the  deceased  must  refrain 
from  fresh  meat  for  a  period  ;  their  food  should  be  cold  and  not 
cut  with  a  knife,  but  torn  with  the  teeth  ;  they  must  be  fed  by 
others  or  eat  with  the  help  of  a  twig,  and  must  drink  from  a 
special  vessel  which  they  carry  with  them.l^  In  Samoa  relatives 
of  the  deceased  must  be  fed  by  others.  The  Bathonga  require 
those  who  are  unclean — e.g.,  widows,  those  who  have  helped  to 
bury  the  corpse,  or  those  suffering  from  a  disease  which  is  the 
result  of  defilement — to  eat  with  spoons  and  drink  from  their 
own  cups,  while  victorious  warriors  who  have  killed  eat  with 
special  spoons  from  special  plates  or  broken  pots  and  take  their 
food  cold,  lest,  being  hot  themselves,  they  swell  internally.  12 
Among  the  Thompson  Indians,  if  an  unpurified  widow  gathered 
berries,  the  whole  crop  would  fall  off  the  bushes  or  wither  up. 
If  a  widower  transferred  a  trout  from  one  lake  to  another,  he 
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had  to  remove  the  pollution  of  his  touch  by  chewing  deer-fat 
and  spitting  some  of  it  on  the  fish  before  he  let  it  go,  bidding^  it 
farewell  and  telling  it  to  propagate  its  kind,! 

The  implication  in  these  cases  is  that  contact  with 
pollution  would  endanger  a  whole  species  or  class. 

It  is,  however,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
sexual  impurity  that  the  prosperity  of  the  crops 
is  involved.  Illicit  love  is  held  to  blight  the  crops, 
while  at  certain  seasons  legitimate  relations  must 
be  suspended. 

In  Arabia  those  who  tended  the  incense-trees  were  required 
to  be  free  from  the  pollution  of  sexual  relation  and  of  death. 
Ceremonial  purity  increased  the  crop.'-^  Among  the  Karens  bad 
crops  were  the  consequence  of  adultery.3  If  the  Battak  found 
an  ^unmarried  woman  with  child,  she  was  married  at  once ; 
otherwise  the  crops  failed.^  The  purificatory  ceremony  of 
Celebes  in  which  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  goat  or  buffalo, 
substituted  for  the  human  victims  guilty  of  incest,  was  poured 
on  the  field  was  intended  to  preserve  or  restore  their  fertility.** 
Among  the  Dayaks  incest  and  bigamy,  and  among  the  Torajas 
of  Central  Celebes  unnatural  unions,  were  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  incessant  rainfall.^ 

Laxity  in  sexual  matters  or  acts  in  contraven- 
tion of  sexual  tabus  involved  other  penalties,  in 
particular  through  sympathetic  ties.  The  belief 
that  the  conduct  of  the  wife  affected  the  success  or 
safety  of  the  husband  while  he  was  absent  at  war 
or  on  the  chase  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Dayaka  believed  that,  if  the  wife  was  unfaithful,  the 
husband  would  lose  his  life.'  A  somewhat  similar  example,  in 
which  the  consequence  by  sympathy  falls  upon  another  aa  well 
as  the  guilty  party,  occurs  among  the  northern  Bathonga. 
When  a  community  moves  its  village  to  a  new  site,  sexual 
relations  are  forbidden  until  renewed  ritually  as  part  of  the 
purification  of  the  community  in  its  new  quarters.  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  tabu  is  followed  by  the  illness  or  paralysis  of  the 
headman,  while  the  woman  herself  becomes  barren,  and  the 
work  of  removal  must  begin  again.** 

4.  The  purification  ceremony. —(a)  Water.— One 
of  the  mediums  most  frequently  employed  to  dispel 
impurity,  as  well  as  one  of  the  simplest,  is  water 
either  in  aspersion  or  in  ablution. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  handling  a  corpse  the  Samoan,  who 
between  that  day  and  the  time  of  the  pollution  was  not  allowed 
to  handle  food  but  was  fed  by  others,  bathed  his  face  and  hands 
with  hot  water.9  After  an  interment  on  the  Gold  Coast  those 
who  have  touched  the  corpse  go  to  the  nearest  brook  and 
sprinkle  themselves  with  water.  10 

Water  is  frequently  used  as  a  purifying  agent  in 
other  cases  in  which  also  the  idea  of  its  cleansing 
properties  is  prominent,  as,  e.g.^  after  childbirth, 
when    both    mother    and    child    are  thoroughly 

washed. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Eskimo  mother  is  to  wash  herself 
completely  after  the  birth. n  The  Malays  purify  mother  and 
child  by  washing  them  in  warm  water,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  morning  and  evening  for  some  time.i-  The  first  act  of 
the  Uganda  mother,  on  leaving  the  hut  after  seclusion,  is  to 
wash  herself ;  the  sponge  which  she  uses  is  sent  to  her  husband, 
and  with  it  he  washes  the  private  parts  of  his  body. 

Bathing  at  the  public  bath  has  already  been  mentioned  above 
as  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  ceremonial  preceding 
marriage  in  Muhammadan  countries.  In  Morocco  at  Fez  the 
bride  is  purified  with  water  and  henna.  On  the  fifth,  fourth, 
and  third  days  before  the  wedding  she  goes  to  the  hot  bath, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  seven  buckets  of  lukewarm  water  are 
poured  on  her  by  seven  women,  'so  that  she  shall  have  no 
quarrel  with  her  husband.' 13  In  S.  Celebes  the  bridegroom 
bathes  in  holy  water,  while  the  bride  is  fumigated."  In 
Abyssinia  for  several  days  before  the  marriage  the  bride 
performs  ablutions  and  restricts  her  diet,i5  while  the  Slatabele 
bride,  on  arriving  at  the  bridegroom's  hut,  pours  water  over 
him. 18 

The  physical  contact  in  such  cases  probably  both 
suggests  the  remedy  and    is   responsible  for  its 
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simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  .simple  lustration 
may  be  employed  where  the  idea  of  superficial 
contact  has  given  way  to  one  of  ingrained  and 
essential  impiirity. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  the  legend,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Munster,  the  crops  were  blighted  by  the  incest  of  the  king  and 
his  sister.  The  nobles  demanded  their  offspring  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  stream. 
One  of  the  princes  was  saved  by  being  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  a  Druid,  who  purified  him  daily  by  placing  him  on  a  white 
cow  with  red  ears  and  pouring  water  over  him.i 

Water  may  be  used,  possibly  to  some  extent  in 
a  symbolical  sense,  as  the  final  mark  of  separation 
from  a  previous  state  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  individual.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  initiation  ceremonies  usually  include,  as 
part  of  their  ceremonial,  some  form  of  purilieatory 
operation. 

The  Kumai  initiation  ceremony,  in  which  the  boys  and  their 
mothers  sprinkle  one  another  with  water,  signifies,  it  is  said, 
that  the  boys  are  no  longer  under  their  mothers'  control.'-  The 
Hausas  of  Tunis  practise  a  ceremonial  purification  of  half-a- 
dozen  boys  and  girls  before  the  harvest.  They  are  shut  up  in  a 
large  house  for  a  period  during  which  they  are  stuffed  with  food 
to  make  them  strong,  and  taught  the  Bori  dances  as  well  as 
their  duty  to  totem  and  clan.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the 
medicine-man  washes  the  boys  and  the  medicine- woman  washes 
the  girls  in  the  forest.     In  both  cases  the  washing  is  medicinal. s 

The  last  instance  presents  two  features  which 
commonly  occur :  (1)  the  fortification  of  the 
purificatory  agent  by  medicine,  and  (2)  the  inter- 
vention of  the  medicine  man,  the  expert  in  these 
sacred  matters.  Both  these  elements  tend  to 
become  more  prominent  as  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  the  spiritual  or  magical  side,  the  mani- 
festation of  which,  however,  is  still  conceived  as 
material  and  to  be  treated  on  material  lines. 

At  a  Boloki  funeral  a  trench  about  20  ft.  long  is  dug,  and  the 
mourners  take  up  their  position  on  the  side  nearer  the  grave. 
The  medicine-man's  assistant  pours  water  into  one  end  of  the 
trench,  and  the  medicine-man  then  helps  the  mourners  over  the 
trench  as  the  water  runs  down.-* 

In  this  ceremony  the  idea  of  the  cleansing  power 
of  water  has  given  way  to  tliat  of  the  magical 
efficacy  of  running  water  as  a  barrier  whicli  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  ghosts  is  unable  to  pass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  ideas  combine  in 
the  Thonga  cure  for  childlessness  in  which  tlie 
medicine-man  pours  water  over  a  married  couple 
who  have  no  children.*  The  class  of  regular  or 
professional  hunters  also  fortified  with  drugs  the 
water  used  in  the  purificatory  ceremony  performed 
before  they  set  out  on  a  journey. 

A  pot  of  drugs  was  cooked,  in  the  froth  of  which  the  hunter 
washed  himself,  lie  then  poured  the  contenta  of  the  pot  on 
the  roof  and  allowed  the  water  to  drip  on  him  as  he  entered  the 
hut.  The  medicine-man  at  the  same  time  uttered  a  prayer  and 
incantation  :  *Go  and  be  happy.  Though  the  rain  will  fall  on 
you,  though  the  dew  make  you  wet,  when  you  sleep  you  will 
be  everywhere  as  in  a  hut,'  and  so  forth,  making  it  clear  that 
the  object  of  the  ceremony  waa  to  protect  him  from  tho  dangers 
of  the  hush. 8 

That  this  ceremony  is  purificatory  rather  than 
protective,  as  might  be  thought  fnmi  thu  cliaracter 
of  the  prayer,  is  indicated  by  the  further  condition 
which  must  be  observed  to  secure  not  merely 
success  but  also  safety  in  hunting.  Sometimes  a 
fowl  is  sacrilired,  but  only  children  may  eat  it; 
tlie  hunter  must  not  partake,  must  not  toucli  salt, 
and  must  ab.'ttain  from  sexual  relatitms ;  i.e.,  he 
must  in  all  respects  be  pure. 

Water  is  used  in  various  ways  in  a  number  of 
ceremonies  connected  with  special  seasons  of  tin- 
year.  In  many  places,  e.g.^  a  water  light  follows 
the  bringing  in  of  the  liarvest  or  the  last  sheaf,  or 
an  individual  may  l>e  attacked  with  water,  UHually 
by   women.      As  a  general   rule   these   jtractices 
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must  be  regarded  as  rain  charms.  Sometimes, 
however,  thej'  have  a  purificatory  intention. 

In  Burma,  at  the  end  of  the  solar  year  in  April,  when  a  great 
feast  lasting  several  days  took  place,  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
impurities  of  the  past  and  commence  the  new  year  free  from 
stain,  it  was  the  custom  on  the  last  day  for  the  women  to 
throw  water  over  every  man  they  met,  and  for  the  men  to 
retort.  A  visitor,  on  entering  the  house  of  a  dignitary,  waa 
met  by  the  family  and  presented  with  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  a 
little  of  which  was  poured  into  the  hand  of  the  host,  who 
sprinkled  it  over  himself.  The  mistress  of  the  house  poured  a 
little  rose-water  o\'cr  the  host,  and  then  over  each  of  the  guests, 
after  which  a  water  fight  began.l 

{b)  Other  detergents, — In  the  use  of  water  as  a 
purifying  agent  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
an  obvious  connexion  in  idea  with  its  effect  in 
cleansing  physical  impurity.  The  same  idea  may 
be  at  the  root  of  the  use  of  other  materials. 

In  the  Kai  Islands  the  warriors  smear  themselves  with  the 
juice  of  a  disinfecting  plant.  The  Akikuyu  remove  thahuXty 
a  process  of  lustration  which  in  the  more  serious  cases  is  per- 
formed by  the  medicine-man  or  the  native  council.  The 
slaughter  of  a  sheep  accompanies  the  ceremony,  and  they 
smear  themselves  or  are  smeared  by  the  medicine-man  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  with  a  white  diatomaceous 
earth.-  Such  a  custom  as  the  complete  smearing  of  a  Kafir 
woman  with  green  and  red  clay  after  childbirth'*  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  custom  of  donning  new  clothes  at  the  end 
of  mourning  or  after  a  period  of  seclusion  dvie  to  ceremonial 
impurity.  In  New  Britain  men  guilty  of  unchastity  may  rid 
themselves  of  the  taint  by  drinking  sea-water  in  which  coco- 
nut and  ginger  have  been  shredded.  They  are  then  thrown 
into  the  sea  and,  on  emergence,  throw  away  their  dripping 
clothes.* 

(c)  Cluxnging  clothes,  cutting  hair,  7iails,  etc. — 

The  Elskimo  mother  after  childbirth  begins  to  make  herself  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.5  The  Thonga  woman  is  rigorously  sechided 
from  her  husband  at  the  regular  periods,  sleeps  on  a  special  mat, 
and  wears  special  clothes  which  she  brought  with  her  at  her 
marriage.  At  the  end  of  the  period  she  puts  on  her  ordinary 
clothes  once  more.  A  woman  who  loses  an  infant  is  deeply 
defiled,  and  after  a  period  of  impurity  of  some  two  or  three 
months'  duration  she  undergoes  purification  in  a  ceremonial 
sexual  act  by  her  husband,  and  then  buys  new  clothes.** 

New  clothes,  however,  are  rather  a  sign  of  the 
termination  of  a  period  of  uncleanness  than  a 
purification.  In  mourning  they  mark  the  close  of 
the  period  of  danger  to  othei's— the  final  putting 
off  of  the  pollution  of  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  Thonga  purification  of  the  warriors  every- 
thing that  they  had  used  during  the  tahu  period  was  tied  in  a 
bundle  with  their  clothes  and  hung  on  a  tree  at  some  distance 
from  the  village,  and  left  to  rot."  Among  the  Kayans,  after 
the  termination  of  the  mourning  in  a  ceremony  lor  which  a 
freshly-taken  human  head  was  required  and  in  which  every 
one  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  of  piga 
and  fowls,  mourning  garb  was  laid  aside  and  new  clolhes  put 
on. 8 

The  complete  severance  with  the  old  and  impure 
life  which  is  brought  about  by  the  purilication 
ceremony  is  further  marked  in  some  cases  by 
changes  or  modilications  of  the  toilet. 

On  the  death  of  a  relative  the  eyebrows  or  head  may  be 
bhaved,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Baganda  warriors  mentioned 
above,  whose  heads  are  shaved  on  their  return  from  battle  ;  or, 
o?i  tlie  contrary,  the  hair  and  finger-  and  toe-nails  may  be 
allowed  to  grow.  The  Bathonga  cut  their  hair  comjiletely  for 
the  death  of  a  near  relative,  tho  operation  being  performedsby 
a  doctor  or  Kome  one  wjjo  knows  the  correct  method."  The 
father  and  mother  of  twins  among  tho  Baganda  allow  their 
hair  and  nails  to  grow  until  the  purification  ceremony,  when 
tbcy  are  cut  and  wrap]>ed  in  bark  cloths.  They  are  kept  until 
the  men  go  to  war.  At  tlic  end  of  the  j)eriod  of  mourning  for 
the  king  all  shaved  their  heads,  cut  their  nails,  and  put  on  new 
clothes.io  The  I*illooi:Us  on  the  fifth  (hiy  after  a  burial— a  period 
spent  in  fasting  and  c'eremonial  ablution— had  their  hair  cut  by 
the  mortuary  shaman  who  prepared  the  corpse  for  burial. 
Thev  then  returned  to  their  homes  and  painted  their  faces, 
while  the  hair  which  had  been  cut  was  rolled  up  Into  a  ball, 
taken  into  the  forest,  and  fastened  to  a  tree." 

(//)  Artijjcitil  stimuldtion  of  natural  processes. — 
Other  methods,  btised  in  an  equal  degree  on  getting 

1  M.    Symes,   'Account  of   an    Kmbasny  to  .  .   .   Ava  ...  in 

170ft,'  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,  London,  1808-14, 
ix.  \'M  f. 

•^Hobley,  J  HA  I  xl.  4'J1>. 

a, I.  Maclean,  A  Compendium  nf  Kafir  Lawn  and  Cuntomi 
Cape  Town,  ISOO.  p.  \H. 

*  Ba«chrr.  A  A  xxix.  '211.  '^  KaHmuMscn,  loc.  oit. 

«  Junod,  I.  1m7,  lim.  "  /''.  ii.  4M. 

8  IloHe-McDougftll,  ii.  .'W.  "  .Innod,  1.  146. 

10  Koscoe.  pp.  U8f.,  n»f.  "  UillTout,  p.  200f. 
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rid  of  all  influence  of  the  past,  depend  upon  an 
artificial  stimulation  of  natural  processes. 

Before  the  new  season's  corn  can  be  eaten,  an  emetic  must  be 
taken. 1  In  Fiji  one  of  the  first  acts  after  a  birth  is  to  give  the 
infant  an  emetic-  Pastoral  and  cow-keeping-  tribes  in  Africa, 
auch  as  the  Masai  or  the  Nandi,  require  a  certain  period  of  time 
to  elapse  between  the  eating,  in  some  cases,  of  meat,  in  others, 
of  vegetables,  and  the  drinking  of  milk.^  The  .Sbawanese  boys 
during  the  period  of  their  preparation  for  initiation  took  an 
emetic  at  regular  intervals.  The  Seminoles  took  *  black  drink,' 
which  was  supposed  to  efface  from  their  minds  all  wronifs  that 
they  had  connnitted  and  to  endue  them  with  courage.^  The 
Ijillooet  widower  induced  vomiting  by  means  of  a  stick  thrust 
down  the  throat. ^ 

(e)  The  sweat -hath.  —  Among  N.  American 
Indians  the  employment  of  the  sweat-bath  is 
almost  universal  as  a  means  of  removing  physical 
impurities.  It  also  serves  by  analogy  to  remove 
spiritual  influences,  to  cure  illness,  and  to  remove 
ceremonial  impurity.  A  widower  during  tlie 
period  of  seclusion  is  required  to  bathe  frequently 
in  a  special  sweat-liouse  erected  near  a  stream.^ 

{/)  Beating  and  other  forms  of  expulsion  of 
tnaterial  evils. — A  method  which  showed  a  com- 
bination of  the  belief  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
character  of  defilement  was  followed  in  Car 
Nicobar. 

A  man  possessed  of  devils  was  rubbed  all  over  with  a  pig's 
blood  and  beaten  with  leavea,  the  idea  being  that  the  devils 
were  swept  off  by  the  leaves,  which  were  then  folded  up  and 
tied  tightly  with  string.  Before  daybreak  all  the  packets  of 
devils  were  thrown  into  the  sea.^ 

The  purificatory  ceremony  of  driving  out  the 
devils  is  sometimes  practised  on  an  extensive  scale, 
especially  at  critical  seasons  of  the  year  such  as 
before  or  after  a  harvest. 

The  Iroquois  practised  an  annual  expulsion  of  evils,  while  at 
the  Cherokee  New  Year  festival  all  old  clothes  were  burnt  and 
pots,  pans,  and  utensils  were  broken,  all  cabins  swept  clean, 
provisions  destroyed,  and  all  fires  extinguished.  The  warriors 
took  medicine  and  fasted  for  three  days,  abstaining  from  sexual 
intercourse,  wiiile  all  malefactors  were  pardoned.  On  the 
festival  day  new  clothes  were  donned,  new  fires  lighted,  and  the 
new  corn  cooked  and  eaten.**  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nicobarese 
method  of  dealing  with  the  physical  side  of  the  belief  finds  its 
analogy  in  the  Navaho  custom  of  scrapin^;^  the  body  with  a 
bundle  of  stuff  and  blowing  away  the  evil  from  the  bundle 
through  the  smoke-hole  of  the  dwelling  ;9  or  the  New  Hebrides 
custom  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  water  from  a  coco-nut  or  of 
drawing  a  forked  branch  of  a  particular  plant  over  the  body.io 
The  tribes  of  N.W.  Canada  —  ?.(;.,  the  Thompson  Indians- 
after  a  death  passed  through  rose-bushes,  the  object  no  doubt 
being  to  leave  the  impurity  behind  them  as  the  thorns  entangled 
tlieir  flesh  or  garments.  "The  rose-branches  that  formed  part  of 
the  beds  on  which  they  slept  during  the  period  of  impurity  were 
in  like  manner  doubtless  intended  to  entangle  the  ghosts  whose 
attacks  they  feared.  They  also  cleaned  themselves  with  fresh 
fir-twigs  morning  and  evening  for  a  period  of  one  year.'i 

ig)  The  use  of  blood. — Blood,  being  of  extreme 
importance  in  ritual,  not  unnaturally  figures 
prominently  in  many  purificatory  acts,  both  as  a 
cleansing  agent  and  as  a  symbol.  * 

The  Caribs  washed  the  new-born  infant  in  some  of  the  blood 
of  the  father.  12  But  the  blood  with  which  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed is  more  commonly  that  of  the  victim  offered  by  the 
guilty  or  unclean  in  part  as  an  expiation  of  their  offence.  In 
cases  of  adultery — e.g.,  that  in  Rajmahal  cited  above — both 
parties  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  hog  furnished  by  the 
lover.  Among  the  Dayaks  the  incessant  rain  caused  by  sexual 
irregularity  is  stayed  by  the  use  of  the  blood  of  a  pig  to  purify 
the  earth  and  atone  for  the  moral  guilt.'S  The  pollution  may 
attach  more  particularly  to  the  dwelling.  The  Batang  Lupar 
Dayaks,  in  cases  of  a  daughter's  frailty,  sacrifice  a  pig  and 
sprinkle  blood  on  the  doorway  to  wash  away  the  sin.i-*    For 


I  See  art.  Harvest.  2  Thomson,  Fijians,  p.  211. 

5  See  art.  Pastoral  Pkoples,  §  4  (e). 

4  Featherman,  iii.  171,  182.  5  Hill-Tout,  p.  203. 

6  lb.  p.  202. 

7  V.  Solomon,  '  Extracts  from  Diaries  kept  in  Car  Nicobar,' 
JAIxxxn.  [19021227. 

8  Featherman,  iii.  187.  For  further  reference  to  purification 
by  the  public  expulsion  of  evils  see  GB^,  pt.  vi..  The  Scapegoat. 
p.  128ff. 

9  W.  Matthews,  *The  Mountain  Chant,  a  Navajo  Ceremony,' 
r>  RBEW  ilSS7), -p.  420. 

ifl  B.  T.  Somerville,  '  Notes  on  some  Islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,'  JAI  xxiii.  12. 

II  HUl-Tout,  p.  20s  f. 

1-  J.  G.   Muller,  Gesch.  der  amerikan.  CTrreligionen,  Basel, 
1867,  quoted  by  Jevons,  p.  76. 
la  H.  Ling  Roth,  loc.  cit.  I*  St.  John3,  i.  63, 
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incest  the  tribes  of  Borneo  purify  the  household  with  the  blood 
of  pigs  and  fowls,  the  property  of  the  offenders,!  while  in  Ceram 
every  house  in  the  village  is  smeared  with  blood. - 

IJlood  is  also  used  as  a  medium  of  purification  in 
other  cases  than  sexual  impurity — e.g.,  death  from 
other  than  natural  causes,  wlien  tlie  blood  of  a 
sacrificial  animal  may  be  used. 

In  the  Cameroons  an  accidental  death  is  expiated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  animal,  with  the  blood  of  which  the  relatives  of 
both  slayer  and  slain  and  all  present  are  smeared.^ 

Blood  is  also  used  in  the  interesting  ceremony 
called  'the  purifying'  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
complicated  Toda  funeral  rites. 

At  the  second  funeral,  which  takes  place  some  time  after  the 
first  and  simpler  ceremony,  the  blood  of  a  buffalo  is  mixed  in  a 
cup  with  powdered  tudr-hs.r'k.  A  Teivali  man,  dressed  in  the 
mantle  of  the  deceased  and  many  ornanieTits,  accompanied  by 
a  ^min-ol  (dairyman-priest),  walks  to  a  female  buffalo-calf  under 
one  year  old,  the  wursol  throwing  the  blood  from  the  cup  as  he 
goes  before  and  behind  him.  On  reaching  the  calf,  the  Teivali 
man  hangs  a  bell  on  its  neck,  and  the  wursol  touches  the 
remains  three  times  with  bow  and  arrow.  The  calf  is  driven 
away,  and  all  fall  down  touching  the  earth  with  their  foreheads. 
The  skull  and  hajr  of  the  deceased  are  then  rubbed  with  the 
blood  and  (itdr-bark.  The  object  of  the  ceremony  is  apparently 
that  any  one  who  in  his  lifetime  has  not  been  purified  by  the 
sacred  tudr-hax^,  which  Is  used  in  the  ordination  of  the  dairy- 
man-priest, should  be  so  purified  after  death."* 

{k)  Death  or  excommunication  of  offender. — The 
use  of  blood  in  purification  ceremonies  appears  to 
be  due  to  one  of  two  distinct  trains  of  thought. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  those  already  cited,  the  use 
of  blood  seems  to  be  dictated  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
by  a  belief  in  its  purificatory  qualities.  If,  how- 
ever, these  instances  are  examined  more  closely 
and  especially  in  relation  to  the  general  character 
of  the  belief  in  purification,  it  will  appear  that  this 
belief  in  all  probability  is  a  growth  from  the  desire 
to  rid  the  community  of  an  individual  whose  con- 
duct has  endangered  himself  and  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  As  this  usually  involves  in 
serious  cases  the  death  or  exile  of  the  oti'ender, 
what  is  objectively  a  purification  of  the  community 
becomes  subjectively  a  punishment.  This  con- 
nexion between  punishment  and  purification  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of  sexual  crime. 
While  the  purificatory  ceremony  involves  the  use 
of  sacrificial  blood,  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed 
must  be  furnished  by  the  offenders.  This  may  in 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  by  fine. 

In  Rajmahal,  as  stated,  the  pig  required  by  the  ceremonial  is 
furnished  by  the  adulterer.  Among  the  Nias  of  Sumatra,  who 
regard  rain  as  the  tears  of  the  god  weeping  at  adultery  or 
fornication,  the  culprits  are  buried  in  a  narrow  grave  with  theii 
heads  projecting  and  are  then  stabbed  in  the  throat  with  knives  , 
then  the  grave  is  filled  up;  or  they  may  be  buried  alive. 5 
.\mong  the  pagan  tribes  of  Sarawak  a  bamboo  is  driven  through 
the  hearts  of  the  offenders  into  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  to 
take  root.  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  rarely  done,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  get  anyone  to  assume  the  responsibihty  of  taking 
life.  Therefore  a  commoner  method  is  to  put  the  offenders  in 
a  cage  and  thi'ow  them  into  a  river. 

(^}  Substitution  of  expiatory  victim. — Among  the 
Torajas  of  the  Celebes  adultery  is  punished  by  the 
spear,  but  incest  by  throttling.  This  aversion 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  the  incestuous  is  not 
infrequent  and  is,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  fear  that  the  blood  of  a  person  already 
infected  is  noxious  in  an  enhanced  degree' — so 
much  so  that  sometimes  a  goat  or  bufialo  is  sacri- 
ficed and  the  blood  mixed  with  water  is  poured  on 
the  fields  to  appease  the  spirits  and  restore  fertility."* 
This  doctrine  of  substitution  is  frequently  en- 
countered in  connexion  with  sexual  crimes.  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  a  case  of  substitution  arising  out  of 
a  disinclination  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
and  not  primarily  a  propitiatory  offering. 

1  Hose-McDougall,  ii.  198. 

2  A.  Eastian,  I ndoncsicn,  Berlin,  1SS4-89,  i.  144. 

3  Autenrieth,  Mitieil.  Geogr.  Gesellsch.  xii.  93. 

4  Rivers,  p.  372  ff. 

5  H.  Sunderraann,  Die  Iiisel  Nias,  Barmen,  1905,  p.  34. 

6  Hissink,  quoted  in  Frazer,  Psyche's  Task^,  p.  53  f. 
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In  the  Dayak  ceremony  of  bergapUt,  preparatory  to  the 
marria^  of  first  I'ousiiis.i  the  couple  go  to  the  river  and  fill 
a  small  pitcher  with  personal  belongings  and  sink  it  in  the  river. 
They  also  fling  a  plate  and  chopper  into  the  water.  A  pig  is 
sacrificed  on  the  hank,  and  the  carcass,  when  drained  of  blood, 
is  thrown  into  the  water.  The  pair  themselves  are  then  pushed 
into  the  water  and  made  to  bathe  together,  tonally  a  joint  of 
a  bamboo  is  filled  with  blood,  and  the  couple  parade  the  countrj- 
sprinkhng  blood  as  they  go.-  In  another  case,  among  the 
Kayans,  in  a  closely  analogous  practice,  the  idea  of  substitution 
or  "mitigation  is  still  more  clearly  indicated.  The  property  of 
the  pair  is  smeared  with  blood,  eL."jrs  are  sent  floating  down 
stream,  and  the  pair,  as  they  come  out  of  the  wat^r,  are 
attacked  with  grass  blades  representing  spears.!*  a  still  more 
significant  case  is  that  of  the  Tomori  expiatory  (purificatorj-) 
ceremony  for  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece — again  a  case  of 
incest — in  which  a  garment  of  each  is  laid  on  an  open  vessel, 
the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  animal  is  allowed  to  drip  on  to  them, 
and  the  vessel  with  its  contents  is  set  to  float  down  the  river.* 

{j)  Parts  of  victim  other  than  blood. — An  act  of 
puritication  may  be  performed  with  parts  of  tlie 
sacriticial  animal  other  than  the  blood. 

After  the  bathing  of  the  returned  Basuto  warriors  in  the 
stream  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  of  the  chief  to  complete  the 
ceremony  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  in  the  presence  of  the  army, 
with  the  gail  of  which  the  warriors  are  emeared.s 

On  the  Wanigela  river  in  British  New  Guinea  a  man  who  has 
taken  life  is  unclean  and  is  segregated  from  the  community 
until  he  has  undergone  certain  ceremonies.  As  part  of  the 
ceremony  he  hunts  and  kills  a  kangaroo,  which  is  cut  open  and 
whose  spleen  and  liver  are  rubbed  over  his  back.  He  then  goes 
to  the  nearest  water  and  washes  himself  straddle-legged,  while 
the  young  warriors  of  the  village  swim  between  his  legs.6 

A  custom  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  reverence  for 
grass  which  exists  among  pastoral  peoples  is  found  among 
the  peoples  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  African  continent,  ex- 
tendmg  from  the  Dinkas  in  the  north  to  the  Bathonga  in  the 
south.  This  is  the  use  in  nearly  all  the  purification  ceremonies 
of  the  half-digested  grass  found  in  the  stomachs  of  goats, 
bullocks,  or  sheep,  when  killed,  i\ith  which  the  person  under- 
going the  ceremony  is  smeared.  In  cases  of  incest  among  the 
Dinkas,  the  abdomen  of  the  guilty  man  or  woman  is  smeared 
with  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  of  a  bullock.  Among 
the  Bathonga  cousins  who  marry  are  purified  and  saved  from 
the  consequence  of  their  sin  by  a  ceremony  in  which  they  are 
smeared  with  pmnyi.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  goat-skin,  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  pair  are  inserted.  The  medicine-man's  assist- 
ants take  psanyi  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  sajnng, 
'Go  and  bear  children. '7  The  use  of  cow-dung — e.g.,  by  the 
Kavirondo  in  the  purification  of  warriors  returning  from  war  in 
which  they  have  killed,  when  they  are  smeared  with  this  sub- 
etance  by  their  friends  and  their  heads  shaved,  or  among  the 
Wa-wanga  when  the  warrior  must  smear  with  dung  the  cheeks 
of  his  wives  and  children  as  he  enters  the  hut — not  improbably 
must  be  traced  to  the  same  idea  as  inspires  the  use  of  psaii[ii.^ 

The  custom  of  clothing  the  subject  in  the  skin  of  the  goat  or 
sheep  or  making  an  anklet  or  wristlet  of  the  skin  is  also  frequent 
among  these  tribes.  The  Thonga  hunter  made  one  for  his  wife 
if  he  killed  an  eland  while  brinjring  her  home."  Among  some 
of  the  Indians  of  N.  America  it  is  also  customary  to  wear  a 
circlet  of  willow  withies  round  the  waist  or  a  thong  of  buck -skin 
round  the  wrist,  ankle,  neck,  or  knee.!** 

{k)  Fire  and  funiifjnt ion. ~¥ ire,  or  the  concomi- 
tant smoke,  and  incense  are  other  means  whidi 
are  heUl  to  be  eHicaoious  in  dealinj^  witli  defilement. 

The  less  serioua  thahu  are  removed  by  means  of  nmoke  among 
the  Akikuyu.>'  In  the  Kakotlu  tribe  of  Australia  after  a  deuth 
a  circle  of  ^rass  is  made,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  the 
bark  in  which  the  coqisc  was  wrapped  when  it  was  carried  to 
the  grave.  All  the  jmssessions  of  the  camp,  but  especially  the 
dilly  bags  of  the  women,  arc  then  puriflea  by  smoke  from  the 
flred  grass,  while  the  men  of  the  tribe  pour  water  over  one 
another  and  rub  themselves  with  charcoal.i'J  Jumping  across  a 
Are  in  preparation  for  a  journey  was  at  one  time  practised  in 
Persia,'^  and  the  custom  has  already  been  noted  above  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boys'  scclu^iion  among  the  Bathonga,  The 
great  fire  festivals  of  the  European  jK-aaantry,  as  well  as  the 
Qre-walking  ceremony,  appear  in  like  manner  to  have  for  their 
object  the  general  freeing  of  the  cotnmunity  in  t)ie  districts 

»  See  above,  p.  400.  a  H.  Ling  Itoth,  J^/  xxi.  133  f. 

9  A.  \V.  Nleuwenhuis.  Qtur  dnrch  Bonifo,  Lfvden,  1904-07, 
p.  3rt7. 

*  Kniljt,  quotc<l  by  Frazer,  Ptyche'n  Tfist^J,  p.  53. 

^  F.  Porte,  *  lics  K^niinJHcencca  d'un  missionnatre  du  Basuto* 
I.-ind.*  Lfn  itiMii'nis  cafholi/fues,  xxviii.  [1890]  371. 

«  R.  K.  Oiiific,  toe.  eit. 

■  Schgmann,  KHU  Iv.  709  ;  Hobley,  JRAI  xl  429  ;  Junod,  I. 
243-24&. 

"  H.  II.  Johnston,  toe.  cil. ;  K.  B.  Dundas,  in  l*>azor,  Puj/chf'a 
TOMifl,  p.  121. 

>  Jiinod.  il.  M.  10  Hill-Tout,  p.  210. 

1'  Ilohloy,  lr>c.  cil. 

i^  B.  HiH-nnrr,  Natire  Tribet  of  the  Northern  Territory  of 
AuMtrnita,  Ix>ndnn,  1914.  p.  243. 

"»  *  Kxlract*  from  the  TravelFi  of  PIctro  delte  Valle  in  Pordla,' 
Plnkerton.  li.  11. 


from  evil  influences  and  evil  spirits,  and  therefore,  like  the 
devil-driving  or  devil-clearing  ceremonies,  may  be  regarded  in 
a  broad  sense  as  purificatory  in  intention.^ 

(1)  Transference  of  impurity  ;  the  scapegoat. — The 
principle  of  the  transmissibility  of  impurity  was 
sometimes  called  into  play  in  order  to  remove  the 
defilement.  It  was  transferred  to  some  one  wlio 
was  already  tabu. 

In  New  Zealand,  if  any  one  touched  tlie  head  of  another,  the 
head  being  a  peculiarly  'sacred"  part  of  the  body,  he  became 
tabu.  He  purified  himself  by  rubbing  his  hands  on  fern-root, 
which  was  then  eaten  by  the  head  of  the  family  in  the  female 
line.2  In  Tonga,  if  a  man  ate  tabued  food,  he  saved  himself 
from  the  evil  consequences  by  placing  the  foot  of  a  chief  on  his 
stomach.  3 

The  idea  of  transmission  also  appears  in  the 
custom  of  the  scapegoat. 

In  Fiji  a  tabued  person  wiped  his  hands  on  a  pig,  which 
became  sacred  to  the  chief,-*  while  in  Uganda  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  mourning  for  a  king  a  '  scapegoat,'  along  with  a  cow, 
a  goat,  a  dog,  a  fowl,  and  the  dust  and  fire  from  the  king's 
house,  was  conveyed  to  the  Bunyoro  frontier,  and  there  tne 
animals  were  maimed  and  left  to  die.  This  practice  was  held 
to  remove  all  uncleanness  from  king  and  queen. 5 

The  same  idea  underlies  the  practice  of  sin- 
eating  iq.v.),  by  which  the  sins  of  the  dead  are 
assumed  by  any  stranger  who  may  eat  of  a  cake 
and  other  food  prepared  for  tlie  purpose.^ 

LiTBRATfRE. — A.  E.  Crawlcy,  'Taboos  of  Commensality, 
FL  vi.  (1S95]  130ff.,  The  ^fl/stic  Rose,  London,  1902;  L.  R. 
Faxnell,  The  Ecolutifm  o/  Reb'ijion,  do.  1905 ;  J.  G.  Frazer, 
'On  Certain  Burial  Customs  as  illustrative  of  the  Primitive 
Theory  of  the  Soul,' ./A/ XV.  [1886]  64  ff.,  OflS,  London,  1911-15, 
pt.  ii.,  Taboo  aiid  the  Perils  of  the  Sottl,  pt.  i.,  The  Manic  Art, 
ii.,pt.  vi.,  The  Scapeiiaat,  ]>t.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  i'sjjche's 
Task^,  do.  1913;  F'.  B.  Jevons.  An  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of 
Religion,  do.  1896 ;  A.  van  Gennep,  Lcs  Rites  de  passage, 
Paris,  1909  ;  E.  Westermarck.  MI,  2  vols.,  London,  1908. 

E.  N.  Kallaize. 

PURIFICATION  (Babylonian).— Purification 
may  be  considered  as  including  any  ceremony  or 
ritual  observance  undertaken  with  a  view  to  purging 
or  cleansing  a  person,  place,  or  thing  from  the  ritual 
consequences  of  impurity.  Impurity  was  a  bar  to 
communion  with  the  deity,  often  to  social  inter- 
course, and  was  sometimes  a  real  danger  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  person  or  community. 
Most  writers  who  refer  to  purification  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  are  influenced  by  the 
OT  views  on  the  subject,  for  which  see  PURIFICA- 
TION (Hebrew).  Consequently,  some  chiefly  seek 
for  parallels  to  the  Hebrew  treatment  of  clean  and 
unclean.  Others  take  a  >vider  view  and  compare 
the  u.sages  connected  with  purification  in  all  the 
religions  and  civilizations  where  they  can  be 
recognized.  The  subject  of  rites,  exorcisms,  and 
other  ritual  ceremonies  is  already  dealt  with  in 
art.  Babylonians  and  Assyrian.^,  vol.  ii. 
especially  pp.  316-318.  For  tlie  Babylonian 
attitude  to  otlences  against  chastity  the  art. 
Chastity  (Semit.-Egyptian),  vol.  iii.  j).  498,  §3 
should  be  compared  with  Chastity  (Introductory). 
For  the  Babylonian  conception  of  sin  and  the  need 
to  be  purilied  from  it  compare  Confession  ( Assyro- 
Babylonian),  vol.  iii.  pp.  825-827.  The  way  in 
whicli  disease  was  regaraed  ma)^  bo  gathered  from 
art.  DiSKASE  AND  Medicine  (Assyro-Babylonian). 
vol.  iv.  pp.  741-747.  The  connexion  of  expiation 
and  atonement  with  purification  is  brought  tiut  in 
art.  Expiation  and  Atonement  (Babylonian), 
vol.  V.  pj).  C:i7-640.  Holiness  (Semitic),  vol.  vi. 
j)p.  751-751),  illuminates  the  ideits  of  cleanness  and 
purity,  and  their  opposites. 

No  formal  treat  ise  on  the  subject  has  come  down 
to  UH  amid  the  mitsH  of  cuneiform  literature,  mostly 
fragmentary,  which,  however,  supplies  instruction 

1  Sec,  for  inslnnccs  and  disciiHHion  of  object  of  Are  ceremonial, 
(7fl3,  pt.  vll..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  \.  S'iiHT. 

2  Hhortland,  p.  68. 

3  W.  Mtirinor.  An  Account  of  the  NativAiq,'  Tonga  Islands^, 
Ixm<Ion,  1S18,  ii.  1!'^0. 

*  Crawley,  p.  231.  quotinir  C.  Wilkcii,  Narrative  4f  the  United 
Statfif  Erploring  ExpedUmn,  IKr.S- ',?.  PhMtulplphia.  \Mt^,  ii.  99  f. 
ft  UoHOOf,  p.  liwf.  ">  (iB^,  pt.  vl.,  The  Scapegoat,  p  43. 
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and  formulfe  for  many  cases  presumably  involving 
the  need  for  purification.  From  this  mass  of  ex- 
orcisms, medical  receipts,  prayers,  hymns,  spells, 
and  magic  ceremonies  we  have  to  deduce  what 
was  tlie  Babylonian  view  of  impurity  and  what 
was  the  method  of  cleansing  or  removal  of  that 
impurity. 

This  is  a  long  and  by  no  means  easy  task — long 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  material  to  be 
considered,  difficult  because  so  much  of  it  is  merely 
implicit  and  admits  of  so  many  different  estimates 
of  its  implications.  We  have  rarely  much  security 
that  we  estimate  rightly  the  intention  of  the 
ceremony,  which  may  really  have  been  directed 
to  a  completely  different  aim. 

The  suflerer  may  have  been  the  victim  of  some 
affliction  and  quite  mistaken  as  to  its  origin  and 
cause ;  indeed,  it  is  likely  after  all  to  have  been 
purely  imaginary.  If  the  supposed  or  implied 
cause  of  his  distress  was  really  what  he  suspected, 
we  may  fairly  charge  the  ancient  Babylonian  with 
being  very  nervous  about  himself.  But  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Babylonian  ministers  of 
religion  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  inventing 
many  cases  of  conscience  and  providing  remedies 
for  them  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  demands  of 
those  who  came  to  them  for  help  and  comfort.  To 
judge  from  what  we  already  know,  every  abnormal 
experience  must  have  given  the  Babylonian  un- 
easiness, as  to  his  health  of  body  or  soul.  Certainly 
the  belief  in  demons  and  their  power  to  plague 
humanity,  the  suspicion  of  having  offended  the 
gods,  or  broken  tabu,  must  have  added  many 
terrors  to  the  natural  feelings  of  discomfort  and 
apprehension,  the  prickings  of  conscience  or 
despondency.  To  the  average  layman  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  say  wherein  he  had  offended,  nor 
against  whom,  and  his  good  intentions  were  but  a 
slight  solace  to  a  man  who  believed  that  he  might 
be  called  to  suffer  not  only  for  unwitting  misdeeds 
but  also  from  the  malice  of  devils  or  men.  So  he 
hastened  to  the  priest  or  soothsayer,  the  magician 
or  astrologer,  to  discover  for  him  his  offence  or  the 
evil  influence  that  was  upon  him.  He  may  have 
gone  in  turn  to  all  and  certainly  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  many  things  of  them. 

Whatever  their  diagnosis  of  his  evil  case,  it 
seems  probable  that  purification  was  the  first 
requisite.  But  that  was  not  all.  When  the  thing 
to  be  removed  from  the  man  had  been  recognized 
as  sin,  disease,  anger  of  the  gods,  possession  by 
devils,  or  the  spell  of  some  witch,  a  further  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  the  case  awaited  the  victim. 
An  obstinate  case  might  have  to  undergo  all  the 
treatments  in  turn.  But  none  was  likely  to  take 
effect  if  he  had  not  been  purified. 

In  itself  purification  might  be  a  washing  with 
pure  water.  This  requirement  was  strongly  in- 
sisted upon.  Pure  water  must  be  procured  from 
the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates  or,  even  better,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  where  their  waters  met 
and  where  were  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed.  The 
water  must  have  been  kept  in  a  pure  place  '  pre- 
served faithfully  in  the  abyss.'  Tlie  abyss,  apsu, 
was  properly  the  cosmic  sea  which  underlay  the 
whole  earth,  on  whose  bosom  the  earth  rode,  to 
which  the  kings  boasted  that  they  had  dug  down 
their  palace  foundations,  the  fresh  water  sea  from 
which  arose  the  springs  and  rivers.  But  in  every 
great  temple  stood  the  '  great  sea ' — the  laver,  also 
called  apsti,  like  Solomon's  brazen  sea.  Doubtless, 
it  is  this  tem|ile  abyss  which  held  the  pure  water 
referred  to.  It  is  called  the  water  of  Eridu,  '  the 
sweet  or  good  city.'  But,  in  default  of  such  holy 
water,  the  water  of  wells  was  allowed,  if  only  it 
were  consecrated  by  a  correct  incantation. 

Pure  water  was  often  modified  by  tlie  addition 
of  lierbs  or  aromatic  woods.     What  these  were  is 


difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  names,  such  as 
binu, '  herb  of  Dilbat '  (perhaps  the  place  of  Venus- 
Ishtar),  a  date-stone,  straw,  gatstsu,  unqu  aban 
nisikti  (perhaps  a  ring,  set  with  precious  stones, 
possibly  as  fee  to  the  priest),  GAM-GAM  scent, 
ourashu  (possibly  cypress).  The  binu  plant  is 
thought  to  be  '  tamarisk.'  It  is  probable  that 
such  additions  had  magical  efficacy.  The  washing 
of  the  hands  was  repeated  often,  accompanied  by 
different  incantations,  usually  cited  by  their  first 
lines,  of  which  we  often  know  no  more,  but  which 
we  may  hope  gradually  to  know  completely.  But 
to  follow  out  in  detail  the  various  accompaniments 
of  the  hand-washing  would  demand  a  treatise. 

It  does  not  seem  in  any  case  to  have  been 
necessary  to  bathe  the  whole  person  ;  usually  the 
hands  sufficed,  though  the  head  or  forehead  is 
sometimes  ordered.  Special  cases  demanded  a 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  and  the  water  was  some- 
times drunk.  Sprinkling  sufficed  occasionally.  A 
proper  time  had  to  be  determined,  which  was  the 
object  of  divination  and  the  subject  of  omens.  The 
literature  of  these  fit  times  is  extensive  and  usually 
obscure.  Often  it  is  prescribed  that  the  ceremony 
shall  be  performed  in  a  clean  place ;  the  open 
country  or  the  desert  would  do.  But  for  perfect 
security  a  bU  rimqi  was  built.  This  was  a  '  wash- 
ing-house,' or  lustration-chamber,  and  was  often 
attached  to  a  house  in  the  city,  possibly  to  a  priest's 
house  or  for  the  convenience  of  any  who  could  pay 
for  its  use.  There  was  a  distinct  ritual  for  the  bit 
rimqi,  wliither  the  polluted  should  be  taken.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  special  vestments  of  a 
sable  hue,  worn  both  by  the  suppliant  and  by  the 
minister. 

Apparently  the  motive  of  the  washing  was  the 
symbolical  removal  of  the  contamination  and  often 
its  symbolical  transfer  by  the  water  to  some  object, 
rendered  by  incantation  a  representation  of  the 
supposed  author  of  the  trouble — e.g.,  a  clay  or  wax 
image  of  the  witch.  This  image  could  then  be 
buried,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  the 
sufferer  freed  from  his  uncleanness.  But  in  this 
case  also  the  methods  are  most  varied,  and  no 
exhaustive  treatment  is  possible  here. 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  much  of  the  treatment 
was  merely  purification.  A  sick  person  had  to  be 
purified  before  he  could  be  cured,  for  without 
purity  he  could  not  expect  the  cure  to  work  at  all. 
But  the  full  cure  may  be  regarded  in  his  case  as  a 
purification.  Hence  the  word  has  been  used  to 
cover  all  the  process  by  which  a  man  who  believed 
that  his  distress  came  under  the  head  of  unclean- 
ness was  relieved  of  his  ailment.  As  he  did  not 
confine  the  idea  of  uncleanness  to  any  very  simple 
category,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  cleansed  him  of  it, 
and  the  whole  of  the  above-named  articles  must  be 
read  to  exhaust  the  already  recognized  ideas  of 
purification.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  classifica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  uncleanness.  But  analogy 
suggests  some  classes. 

Sexual  impurity  is  very  hard  to  define.  On  the 
one  hand,  all  sexual  intercourse  involved  the 
necessity  for  purification.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  allowed  even 
homosexuality.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  state 
wherein  consisted  the  impurity  of  irregular  inter- 
course. Possibly  excess,  leading  to  the  reaction  of 
lassitude,  was  productive  of  the  suspicion  that  the 
patient  was  under  a  spell  or  a  demon.  This  may 
have  been  extended  by  fear  to  all  cases  of  indulg- 
ence. But  we  must  know  more  before  we  can 
fairly  generalize,  and  our  material,  with  all  its 
fullness,  has  many  omissions,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  significant. 

Fear  of  consequences,  when  tliere  was  so  much 
to  fear,  hard  to  distinguish  from  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing,  was  evidently  the  motive  to  declare 
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oneself  unclean  and  seek  puritication.  The  spirit- 
ual director  would  move  the  penitent  to  confession 
and  quite  honestly  prescribe  a  treatment  deemed 
likely  to  be  effective. 

LiTERATrRB.— The  literature  quoted  in  art.  Babtloniaxs  and 
AssYRiASs  and  the  relevant  sections  of  artt.  Chastity,  Con- 
fession*, Disease  asd  Mbdicisr,  Expiation  asd  Atonement,  etc., 
is  ample  for  a  preliniinari-  treatment  of  the  subject.  Much 
further  research  is  needed  before  a  clear  and  consistent  %iew 
can  be  set  out,  if  that  can  ever  be  attained  now.  Distinction 
will  have  to  be  made  between  the  usages  of  different  periods, 
and  chantres  of  view  may  be  detected. 

C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

PURIFICATION  (Buddhist).  — The  religious 
movement  which  is  known  as  early  Buddhism 
did  not  take  as  its  central  doctrine  an  ideal  of 
purity  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  system  of  ritual  purifi- 
cation. Its  own  keynotes  are  those  of  individual 
enlightenment,  of  release,  of  spiritual  vision,  and 
of  movement  to  a  goal  discerned  thereby.  But 
early  Buddhism  largely  made  itself  felt  as  a  protest 
and  reaction  against  a  s}-stem,  or  systems,  of 
elaborate  rites  and  practices  cultivated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  absolution  and  puri- 
liration  from  the  impurities  inherent  in  this  fleshly 
mechanism  and  in  the  deeds  wrought  by  it.  As 
formulated  doctrine,  a  religion  was  referred  to  as 
dharnma,  but,  as  end  gained  by  ritual  works,  it 
was  referred  to  as  suddhi  (or  visuddhi,  '  purity,' 
'purifying,'  'cleansing').  Buddhism  laid  down 
its  own  dhamma  as  insight  into  truth,  and  as  path 
or  means  of  attainment.  But  we  see  it  turning 
aside  from  these  to  take  account  of  the  prevailing 
notion  of  ritual  puritication.  It  condemned  the 
methods  in  practice  ;  it  substituted  '  inward 
spiritual  grace '  for  external  symbols,  and  upheld 
its  own  '  vision '  and  '  way  '  as  the  true  Ka6apai.$. 

Salvation  envisaged  as  {vi-)sitddhi,  when  Bud- 
dhism arose,  appears  in  many  of  the  early  Pali 
documents,  as  the  belief  or  '  view '  of  Brbamans 
and  recluses  : 

*The  views  of  r«clu8ea  and  brahmins,  not  of  us,  who  deem 
that  stiddhi  is  by  moral  conduct,  that  suddhi  is  by  ritual,  or  by 
both  '  (Dhatinna-sawrn  ni ,  §  lOO.'i).! 

*  With  us  alone  is  muldhi,  so  they  declare  ;  not  in  other  norms 
(dAamnuu)  ia  Visuddhi '  (Sutto-JVipdia,  8'24).3 

'  Not  80 
Were  pure  (religion)  to  be  reached  * 

(Psalms  of  the  Brethren,  893).' 
•The  celebrant  in  many  a  sacrifice, 
I  fostered  sacred  fire,  oblations  made  ; 
"Theae  be  the  pure  and  holy  rites  !"*  methouphf 

(ib.  341). 

'  Some  recluses  and  brahmins  holil  that  purity  is  by  dieting 
...  by  transniiurration'^  ...  by  rebirths  .  .  .  by  si)here  of 
beincr  .  .  .  bv  oblations  ...  by  tending  a  (perpetual)  lire' 
iSfaiihxjna-A'ikdi/a,  i.  80  f.). 

*  Lo  I  ye  who  blindly  worship  constellations  of  heaven, 
Ye  who  fostering  lire  in  cool  grove  wait  upon  Atrtii, 
Deeming  ye  thus  might  find  purill'-fttion  (.s-mfi/Ai)'  .  .  . 
(fsafm*  o/the  Sisters,  143). 

The  rites  and  practices  to  gain  *«rfrf/i!  — otlierwise 
referred  to  as  release  (nwksn  f?.''.])  from  demerit — 
most  frequently  condemned  in  Buddhist  scriptures 
are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  a.sccticism,  (2)  fire-ritual, 
(3)  baptism,  or  frequent  immersion  in  any  con- 
venient (usually)  running  water.  Thus  the  '  diet- 
ing '  alludeil  to  above  consisted  in  reducing  the  daily 
food  to  a  miniiiuim  vcgetalih;  diet,  even  to  a  single 
Ijean.  There  was,  again,  the  Inpas  ('austerity') 
of  the  five  fires  (one  on  each  side  and  the  sun  over- 
head), and  all  the  petty  acts  of  selftliwarting  and 
aelf-denial  enumerateu  in  Difi/iaNikfiya,  i.  10,')  f. 
{DifilvgitcK  of  the  liudJhn,  i.  2*26  f.),  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  Ichh  characteristic  of  Bralinians  than 
of  recluses  generally,  whether  the.se  were  Brah- 

I  K'l.  rTS,  l.'indon,  lH.sr. ;  Dhammn-SaniiaV' :  «  Buddliitl 
Manual  of  Pfjchobi^jieal  EthicA,  ed.  C.  A.  K.  Rhys  Davids, 
]x>ndon,  IIMm. 

'  KH.  I'TS,  I^ndon.  11)18. 

>  fTS.  e'l  0.  A.  K.  Ithvn  r>«>  Ids,  U>ndon,  101.1. 

«  Ml.  '  thin  i.  middhV  a  Cf.  Jutaka,  iv.  (tr.)  117. 


mans  or  not.  Nevertlieless  in  the  anthologies  a 
Brahman  is  made  to  say  : 

'Painful  the  penances  I  wrought  for  heaven, 
All  ignorant  of  purit\  's  true  path  ' 

(Psalms  of  the  Brethren,  219). 

Protest  against  the  belief  that  such  practices 
made  for  real  purity  finds  expression  in  a  sutta 
describing  the  Buddha  resting  in  the  sense  of 
enlightenment  and  of  deliverance  from  his  own 
self-torturing  exercises  that  had  brought  him  no 
light.  The  tempter  assails  him  by  suggesting 
doubt : 

'  His  penitential  tasks  abandoniujT, 
W'hereby  the  sons  of  men  are  purified, 
The  impure  fancieth  tliat  he  is  pure, 
When  he  hath  strayed  from  path  of  purity. 

[The  Buddha :) 
Full  well  I  understood  how  any  rites 
Austere,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  death. 
Belong  to  matters  useless  for  our  good. 
Yea,  nothing  good  they  briny;  alony;  with  them. 
Like  oar  and  rudder  in  a  ship  on  land. 
But  morals,  concentration  and  uisight — 
The  Path  to  Enlightenment — these  were  my  tasks ; 
That  Path  creating  and  developing. 
Have  I  attained  the  purity  supreme ' 

{SarflV^tta,  i.  103). 

A  more  typical  Brahman  view,  however,  is  that  of 
the  Bharadvaja  referred  to  as  Suddhika  ('  purity- 
man,'  '  puritan ') : 

'  Though  he  be  virtuous  and  penance  work, 
There  is  in  all  the  world  no  brahmin  found 

Thus  rendered  pure. 
In  Veda-lore  expert  and  in  the  course 
His  class  la.\  s  down  : — thus  is  he  jiurified. 

Unique  'mong  men  '  (ih,  i.  166). 

This  expertness  in  tlie  latter  field  {charana, 
e.xplained  oy  the  commentary  as  gotta-cluirana, 
the  practice  of  the  clan  or  ge-ms — in  Sanskrit, 
charana)  includes  (a)  all  religious  observances 
peculiar  to  the  Brahmans,  and  (i)  all  'colour'  or 
class  re";ulations.  The  specific  dilierenccs  marking 
ofVthe  four  social  clas.ses  of  early  India  one  from 
another  are  called  'colour-purity'  (cliatu-vannl 
suddhi)  in  Majjhima,  ii.  132.  Tlie  Brahman 
claimed  priority  in  class  'on  account  of  his  pre- 
eminence, of  the  superiority  of  his  origin  (Brahma), 
of  his  observance  of  restrictive  rules,  and  of  his 
particular  sanctification  '  (Lau's  of  Manu,  x.  2 
[SHE  XXV.  (1886)  402]).  The  Buddha,  as  against 
such  a  claim,  affirmed  that  social  worth  depended 
solely  on  cliaracter  and  quality  of  work.  There 
was  no  '  colour '  bar  to  purity,  social  or  religious  : 
'  And  he  he  noble,  brahmin,  coumioner. 

Or  labouring  man,  or  of  a  pariah  class  : — 

Who  stirs  up  etlort,  put-s  forth  all  his  strength, 

Advances  with  an  ever.vigorous  stride. 

He  mav  attain  the  purity  supreme  ' 

(Savij/«((a,  i.  166). 

Of  religious  observaiuies,  which  every  Brahman 
house-father  was  qualified  to  celebrate  (see  art. 
Bhaiiman),  none  appeared  to  incur  tlie  protestant 
dis.ipproval  of  early  BucUlhism  so  often  as  those  of 
oblations  to  fire  and  of  ceremonial  bathing.  Both 
are  denounced  as  merely  external,  and  tlieroforo 
misdirected  and  futile.  Let  the  suttas  speak  for 
themselves : 

[The  Buddha :) 
'  Nay,  brahmin,  deem  not  that  by  mere  wood.la>ing 
Comes  purity.    Such  things  are  all  external. 
To  him  who  "thus  purification  seeketh 
By  things  without,  none  is  made  pure,  the  wise  say. 

I  lav  no  wood,  brahmin,  for  fires  on  altars. 

Only  within  liurnc'th  the  fire  I  klndli>. 

Kver  my  fire  burns,  ever  tense  and  ardent, 

I,  Arabant,  work  out  the  life  that's  holy  ' 

(SarnV'tla,  i.  169). 
Again,  to  a  matron  who  was  making  her  regular 
food-olt'ering  to  Brahma,  while  her  son,  a  saintly 
bhikkhv,    stayed    without  on    his  round  for  alms, 
tlie  liMiliIha  says  : 

*  Fur  lnTicf,  O  brahminee.  is  Ilrahmft's  world,  .  .  . 
And  llrahmik  fcedeth  not  on  food  like  that  .  .  . 
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Lo  here  !  this  Brahmadeva,  son  of  thine, 
A  man  who  past  the  gods  hath  won  his  way,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  hath  come  up  to  thy  house  for  alms  .  .  . 
Meet  for  ohlationa  from  both  gods  and  men,  .  .  , 
By  evil  undefiled,  grown  cahn  and  cool,  .  .  . 
His  heart  at  utter  peace,  all  vices  purged  .  .  . 
Let  him  enjoy  the  choice  meats  thou  hast  served  ' 

(ib.  i.  141). 

Another  of  the  ritualistic  Bliaradvaja  clan  invites 
the  Buddha  to  go  bathing  in  the  Bahuka  river. 

The  Buddha  asks  :  '  What  of  the  river,  brahmin,  what  can  it 
do?'  The  reply  is:  'Many  consider  it  aa  a  means  of  deliver- 
ance and  of  merit ;  many  people  let  it  bear  away  their  evil 
deeds  (tonrea).' 

[The  Buddka :} 
'  What  boots  the  Bahuka,  or  the  Gaya?  ...  1 
For  ever  and  a  day  his  foot  may  plunge 
Therein,  yet  are  his  smutty  deeds  not  cleansed. 
They  will  not  purge  the  man  of  passions  vile. 
To  him  that's  pure,  ever  'tis  Phalgu-time, 
To  him  that's  pure,  ever  'tis  Sabbath-day, 
To  him  that's  pure  and  in  his  actions  clean, 
Ever  his  practices  effectual  prove. 
Here,  brahmin,  is  't  that  thou  shouldat  bathing  go  : — 
Become  a  haven  sure  for  all  that  breathes  ; 
Speak  thou  no  lies,  harm  thou  no  living  thing. 
Steal  nought,  have  faith,  in  nothing  be  thou  mean. 
So  living,  what  are  river-rites  to  thee  ? ' 

{Majihima-Nikdyay  i.  39). 

To  another  Brahman  who  confesses  to  belief  in  the 
moral  cleansing  power  of  water,  the  rebuke  takes 
this  form : 

*  The  Norm's  a  lake,  its  strand  for  bathing  virtue, 
Clear,  undefiled,  praised  by  the  good  to  good  men, 
Wherein  in  sooth  masters  of  lore  coiue  bathing. 
So,  clean  of  limb,  to  the  beyond  pass  over ' 

(Samyutla,  i.  183). 

In  the  anthologies  Sister  Punna  pours  ridicule  on 
a  Brahman  seeking  a  shivering  purity  in  the 
water,  in  which  he  must  inevitably  be  excelled  by 
any  animal  having  its  habitat  in  that  element 
(Psalnis  of  the  Sisters,  Ixv.). 

The  quoted  passages  throw  some  light  on  the 
advocacy  by  Buddhism  of  ethical  purity  unaided  by 
ritual  symbols.  Some  further  testimony  will  assist 
in  bodying  out  their  ideas  of  purity,  and  their 
application  of  it  to  their  own  specific  doctrines. 

We  find  the  purification  idea  applied  to  the 
possibility  of  melioration  in  all  rational  beings. 
The  Buddha  maintains,  against  a  current  sceptical 
doctrine,  that  beings  either  deteriorated  {'  became 
defiled')  or  advanced  ('became  purified')  through 
a  sufficient  cause.  This  was  the  hedonically  mixed 
nature  of  the  factors  of  life.  In  other  words,  our 
experience  is  sufficiently  pleasant  to  make  the 
things  of  this  world  seductive,  and  sufficiently 
painful  to  make  us  long  for  something  better 
{Sam^utta,  ii\.  69 f.).  This  is  called  the  'twofold 
doctrine  hard  to  penetrate '  (Dlgha,  iii.  274). 

How  did  Buddhism  conceive  the  nature  of 
defilement  (sahkilesa,  upakilesa)  and  its  opposite  ? 
Consciousness,  or  heart  (chitta),  was  not  considered 
as  intrinsically  impure.  Though  '  formless '  or 
immaterial,  it  was  likened  to  a  radiant  or  flashing 
clarity,  infinitely  swift  and  plastic  in  procedure, 
but  liable  to  defilement  by  adventitious  influences 
(Anguttara,  i.  5-11).  These  made  their  advent  on 
occasion  of  sense.  In  reacting  to  sense-impres- 
sions, a  number  of  mental  adjuncts  were  held  to 
come  into  play,  such  as  feeling,  volition,  emotions, 
etc.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  three 
radical  conditions  ('roots')  of  immoral  activity — 
appetite  or  lust,  enmity,  dullness  or  unintelligence. 
The  corresponding  three  opposites  might  come  into 
play  instead — disinterestedness,  love,  intelligence 
or  insight.  The  karma  from  previous  lives  would 
decide  this  in  the  first  instance ;  nurture  and 
training  would  modify  the  adjuncts  during  life. 
But  defilement  consisted  in  the  tliree  immoral  con- 
ditions exerting  themselves  in  response  to  the 
calls  of  sense.  That  defilement  is  fully  described, 
e.g.,  in  the  Amagandha  Sutta  {Sutta- Nipdta,  SBE 

1  The  typical  ceremonial  bathing  was  in  the  Gaya,  at  the 
spring-festival  of  Phalgu  (F^salms  of  the  Brethren,  p.  181). 


X.  [1881]  40  f.),  as  consisting  in  violence  and 
injustice,  sensuality,  covetousness,  and  deceit, 
obstinacy  an<l  conceit,  etc.  Again,  sixteen  forms 
of  cAt<ia-defilement  are  given  in  the  Vntthupama- 
Sutta  (Majjhima,  i.  36 f.). 

Purification  from  all  these  spiritual  defilements 
consisted,  as  the  latter  sutta  shows,  in  a  mental 
awakening  (1)  to  new  ideals,  (2)  to  the  nature  of 
defilement  as  such  ;  and  in  an  emotional  upheaval 
and     subsequent     tranquillization,     the    defiling 
tendencies  having  been   ejected.     The  process  of 
course  took  time,  and  was  held  to  be  perfected  only 
by  progress   along  the  '  Four   Paths,'   i.e.  stages 
of  the  path,  to  saintship.     It   is  illustrated   (ib.) 
negatively  and  positively  by  a  Avellcleansed  cloth 
taking  on  a  fine  dye,  or  again  by  refining  in  fire  : 
'  Little  by  little,  one  by  one,  as  pass 
The  moments,  gradually  let  the  wise. 
Like  smith  the  blemishes  of  silver,  blow 
The  specks  that  mar  his  purity  away ' 

(Dhammapada,  239). 

Another  favourite  purity  simile  is  that  of  moon  or 
sun  getting  free  from  cloud,  resplendent  in  a 
clear  sky  : 

'  Passionless,  purified,  undefiled  as  the  moon  when  clear  of 
blotting  (cloud) '  (Sutta- Nipdta,  636). 

We  have  seen  Buddhism  using  purity  ritual  as 
metaphor  to  emphasize  the  inwardness  of  its  ideal. 
More  appropriate  is  the  figure  borrowed  from  that 
craft  on  wliich  its  central  doctrine  was  modelled, 
to  wit,  medicine.  The  possible  cure  of  certain 
ailments  for  which  the  physician  prescribes  purg- 
ing and  cathartics  [vnmana,  vircchdnfi)  are  com- 
pared {Aiiguttara,  v.  218 f.)  with  the  sure  remedy 
for  all  suflering  in  the  '  Ariyan  Eightfold  Path '  of 
the  perfect  life.  The  convalescent  is  described, 
not  as  purified,  but  as  emancipated  or  released — a 
more  characteristic  Buddhist  ideal,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  than  that  of  purification. 

Once  annexed,  the  ideal  of  purity  was  applied  to 
every  kind  of  proficiency  of  heart  and  head.  The 
acme  of  purity  (koti-parisuddha)  in  conduct  was 
to  exercise  self-reference — not  to  do  unto  others 
what  would  be  disagreeable  if  done  to  one's  self 
(Samyutta,  v.  252  f.).  The  inward  purifying  fire 
referred  to  by  the  Buddha  (see  above)  is  explained 
as  his  insight.  Vision  and  insight  have  to  be 
'  cleansed,'  but  dift'erent  temperaments  are  stated 
to  attain  this  ideal  in  difi'erent  ways  {ib.  iv.  ,191- 
195).  Mystical  or  supernormal  sight  and  hearing 
are  also  defined  as  purified  or  clarified  (visodhita) 
as  well  as  '  divine '  (dlhba,  '  godlike,'  or  '  angelic ').' 
Achievements  of  this  kind  are  attributed,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  recluses  graduating  in  saint- 
ship.  But  none  of  the  emphasis  of  Christian 
mysticism  on  the  purity  or  clarity  as  such  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Buddhist  canon. 

Finally,  three  special  applications  of  the  purity 
ideal  may  be  noted,  namely,  to  morals,  to  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  to  the  summum  bonum. 

Thus  observance  of  the  five  sets  of  rules  for  the 
order  are  technically  called  '  the  five  purities ' 
( Vinaya,  v.  132 ;  cf.  Vinaya  Texts  [SBE  xiii. 
(1881)],  i.  15,  55,  etc.). 

'  Perfectly  pure  teaching '  is  such  as  is  under- 
taken because  of  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine's 
ideal  and  method,  and  out  of  love  and  compassion 
felt  by  the  teacher  (Satnyiitta,  ii.  199). 

'  Purity '  is  again  annexed  as  one  of  the  44 
synonyms  for  salvation  or  nibbana  (ib.  iv.  372),  and 
this  is  at  times  referred  to  as  '  the  purity  supreme.' 
Thus  envisaged,  the  sovereign  means  of  attaining 
it  was  that  of  the  exercises  in  self-knowledge 
known  as  the  '  Four  Applications  of  Mindfulness ' 
(Dialogues,  ii.  XXII.): 

*  the  path  that  leads  only  to  the  purification  of  beings  ...  to 
the  realization  of  Nibbana.'  (The  translation  'one  and  only 
path  '  in  that  work  {ekdyano)  is  not  correct.) 

1  See,  e.g..  Dialogues,  i.  89,  91. 
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Insight  into  impermanence,  suffering,  and  non- 
exLstence  of  soul  are  called  no  less  '  the  path  to 
puiit}-'  {Dhammapada,  '277-279  ;  Psalms  of  the 
Brethren,  676-678) — a  phrase  that  became  immor- 
talized for  all  Buddhists  of  the  Theravada  teaching 
down  to  the  present  day  as  tlie  title  of  Buddha- 
ghosa's  classic  work,  the  Visuddhi-Magga. 

LlTBRATTRK. — AH  the  texts  and  translations  quoted  are  named 
in  the  text,  and  all,  except  those  in  SBE  and  in  SBB,  are 
among  the  Pali  Text  Society's  publications. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

PURIFICATION  (Chinese).  — The  technical 
term  usually  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  denote 
the  rites  connected  with  ceremonial  purity  is  a 
word  which  in  modern  Pekingese  is  pronounced 
chai.  The  word  is  used,  especially  among  Bud- 
dhists, to  denote  the  practice  of  abstinence  from 
animal  food  ;  but  it  implies  much  more  than  this. 
The  written  character  for  chai  is  a  modification  of 
another  character  cKi  (radical  210) ;  indeed,  in 
classical  literature  cKi  is  used  where  modem 
WTiters  would  use  chai ;  and  this  fact  provides  us 
with  an  unmistakable  clue  to  the  original  ideas 
which  the  term  was  intended  to  convey.  CKi 
means  'to  regulate,'  'to  arrange  in  order,'  'to 
makeeven,' '  to  equalize,' '  to  establish  uniformity' ; 
and,  when  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  it  implies  the 
due  regulation  or  adjustment  of  the  whole  person- 
ality— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The  pro- 
cess of^  adjustment  (chai)  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  exeicise  of  priestly  or 
sacrificial  functions,  and  it  implied  fasting,  self- 
control,  and  an  inward  purity  of  which  physical 
cleanliness  and  spotless  raiment  were  outward  and 
visible  signs.' 

I.  The  State  ritual. — The  principal  authority 
for  sacrificial  and  other  religious  rites  in  ancient 
China  is  the  Li  Chi  (SBE  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  [1885]). 
In  that  Chou  dynasty  classic  we  find  the  greatest 
stress  laid  on  the  necessity  for  gravity,  sincerity, 
and  reverence  in  all  who  take  part  in  such  rites. 
We  are  told  that  sacrifice  is  not '  a  thing  coming  to 
a  man  from  without ;  it  issues  from  within  him, 
and  has  its  birth  in  his  heart.'  Religious  cere- 
monial is  not  merely  an  external  show,  nor  should 
it  be  carried  out  for  selfish  reasons  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  reward ;  it  is  the  outward  expression  of 
inward  feelings,  and,  unless  those  feelings  are  of  a 
pure  and  disinterested  cliaracter,  tlie  ritual  in 
which  they  find  expre.ssion  will  necessarily  lack 
dignity  and  impressivenes.s.  Hence  it  is  only  men 
of  exalted  virtue  who  should  presume  to  officiate 
at  sacrifices  (SBE  xxvii.  61  f.,  xxviii.  236 f.).  Hut 
even  men  of  the  noblest  character  must  not  occupy 
themselves  with  sacred  things  without  scrupulous 
self-preparation ;  hence,  'when  the  time  came  for 
oflenng  a  sacrifice,  the  man  wisely  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  purification'  (SBE  xxviii.  2311).  To 
effect  this  purification,  he  had  to  guard  himself 
against  all  noxious  and  unclean  things  and  to  keep 
his  desires  under  strict  control.  Hoslmnned  music, 
because  music  would  cause  mental  di.-<traction  and 
excitement.  He  kept  all  waj'ward  thoughts  out 
of  his  mind,  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
way  of  rectitude.  He  refrained  from  unnecessary 
movements  of  his  hands  and  feet.  lie  strove  to 
bring  his  intellect  and  his  moral  sentiments  to  the 
highest  degree  of  clarity  and  refinement.  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  conducting  himself  in  this  manner 
for  the  required  number  of  days,  he  was  in  a  lit 
condition  to  enter  into  communion  with  spiritual 
beings  (i7i.  23!tf.). 

Of  this  purificatory  process  there  were  two  stages. 
The  lower  sUige,  known  as  san  chai,  '  lax  purifica- 
tion,' lasted  for  seven  days  ;  the  higher,  known  as 
chih  chni,  'strict  purifi<atioii,'  occupied  the  three 
days  immediately  preceding  the  performance  of  the 
'  f'f.  art.  KAnTi5a,  vol.  v.  p.  761,  94. 


sacrificial  ceremony.  The  process  involved  bathing 
(mu  yii),  the  wearing  of  clean  raiment,  restriction 
to  the  simplest  food,  and  abstinence  from  sexual 
relations.  The  person  undergoing  'strict'  chai 
separated  himself  from  his  familj',  and  lived  by 
himself  in  ajiartments  other  than  those  which  he 
usually  occupied.  He  wore  unadorned  garments 
of  a  black  colour,  because  these  were  regarded  as 
consonant  with,  or  symbolical  of,  the  solemn  nature 
of  his  thoughts,  which  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  unseen  world  [SBE  .xxvii.  4-4S ;  see  also  J. 
Legge,77ic  Chinese  Classics',  i.,  Oxford,1893,  p.  248). 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  inutility  of  attending 
merely  to  the  external  aspects  of  the  purificatory 
rites.  Mencius  implies  that  a  well-regulated  mind 
was  far  more  important  than  outward  comeliness 
and  correctness,  when  he  tells  us  that  even  a  leper 
(or  a  person  of  external  repulsiveness)  may  sacrifice 
to  God,  provided  he  carried  out  the  rules  of  chai  in 
the  proper  spirit. ' 

The  sacrificial  rites  for  which  purification  was 
and  still  is  considered  necessary  are  mainly  those 
connected  >vith  the  cult  of  ancestors,  and  purifica- 
tion is  therefore  theoretically  binding  upon  all 
heads  of  families  and  others  whose  business  it  is  to 
lay  sacrificial  otterin^s  before  the  family  tombs  or 
the  spirit-tablets  in  tlie  ancestral  temple.  But  the 
rule  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  stately  cere- 
monies which  are  or  were  conducted  by  the  emperor 
or  his  deputies  in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  canon- 
ized sages  and  heroes  such  as  Confucius,  Kuan-Ti, 
and  Yo-Fei  ;  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
and  the  divinities  of  eartli,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
other  nature-spirits  ;  and  the  propitiation  of  the 
spiritual  beings  whose  function  it  is  to  distribute 
the  rainfall,  to  ward  ott'  pestilences  and  other 
calamities,  to  promote  the  growth  of  crops,  and  to 
regulate  the  seasonal  changes.  The  impressive 
ceremony  of  the  worship  of  Sliang-ti  (the  Sujireme 
Being)  at  the  winter  solstice  took  place  at  the 
marble  Altar  of  Heaven,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wooded  park  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  city  of  Peking.  The  theoretical  sanctity  of 
the  emperor's  person  did  not  exempt  him  from  the 
duty  of  undergoing  cluii  before  he  was  qualified  to 
act  as  high-priest  for  myriad-peoi)lcd  China. 

Three  days  before  the  ceremony  his  majesty  moved  into  a 
building  called  the  chai  kung,  'purification  palace,'  situated 
within  the  '  forbidden  city.'  Here,  in  cloistral  stillness,  he  was 
expected  to  n-niain  two  days  and  niiihts.  On  the  third  day  he 
proceeded  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Altar  of  Ileaveu.  and 
waa  condiu'ted  to  another  chai  kiniij,  where  he  kept  solitary 
\i(fil  during  tlu-  last  of  the  three  nighta  of  'strict  punllcation.' 

Similar  i>urificatory  rites  were  in  ancient  times 
performed  by  the  emperor  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
four  seasons. 

Three  days  before  the  festival  of  Li-Ch'un  ('  Beuinninp  of 
Spring')  the  Grand  Recorder  informed  the  emperor  that  'on 
such  and  such  a  day  the  spring;  will  bejjin.'  Thereupon  '  the 
son  of  Heaven  devotes  himself  to  self-purillcation,  nun  on  the 
day  he  leads  in  person  the  three  ducal  ministers,  Ills  niiu'  high 
ministers,  the  feudal  princes  (who  are  at  court),  and  his  Oreat 
ollicers,  to  meet  the  spring  in  the  eastern  suburb.'  'J 
The  emperor's  duties  and  prerogatives  in  connexion 
with  these  St«te  rituals  were  to  some  extent  shared 
by  his  consort,  though  the  imperial  pair  were 
soparateil  from  one  another  <luring  the  period  of 
purification.'  In  the  third  month  of  s|)ring  a 
ceremony  took  place  in  which  the  empress  acted 
alone. 

•  In  this  month  orders  are  given  to  the  foresters  throughout 
the  country  not  to  allow  the  cutting  down  of  the  nnilherry 
trees  and  silkworm  oaks.  .  .  .  The  trays  and  baskets  with  the 

'  J.  I.egge.  Th«  Chincte  Classics'',  11..  Oxford,  ISOfi,  p.  S30. 
For  the  Iranslatlon  of  '  leper,'  wliich  is  doubtful,  see  II.  A. 
Oiles,  Cnnjitriauism  and  il*  Jiimts,  Limdon,  lltUi,  p.  1»3. 
I.i'ggo's  tr.,  'wicked,'  is  unstipport^d  by  the  conunen  ators 
and  is  lnapproi)riate. 

''SBE  xxvii.  '2f>s.  For  similar  observances  at  the  other 
seasons  see  i7i.  pp.  '200,  2»i,  297.  For  a  reference  to  tho 
emperor's  restricted  diet  when  undergoing  purification  aeo 
K.  lliot,  Le  TchaouLi,  I'aris,  I86I.  1.  7'J  I. 

•■"See,  :g.,  SlIK  xxviii.  4,S3  ;  cf.  Uiot,  II.  15,  18 f. 
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stands  (tor  the  worms  and  cocoons)  are  got  ready.  The  queen, 
after  vigil  and  fasting,  goes  in  person  to  the  eastern  fields  to 
worlt  on  the  mulberry  trees'  (SEE  xxvii.  265  ;  of.  xxviii.  223 f.)- 
This  was  done  in  order  that  the  women  of  China 
might  be  encouraged  to  feel  that,  when  they 
hiboured  at  one  of  the  great  national  industries — 
the  production  of  silk — they  were  following  the 
example  and  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  the  first 
lady  in  the  land.  Similar  recognition  was  accorded 
by  the  emperor  to  the  industry  of  agriculture  ;  for 
the  custom  was  that  in  the  first  month  of  spring  the 
emperor  prayed  to  heaven  for  bountiful  harvests, 
and  then,  with  his  own  hand  on  the  plough,  turned 
up  three  furrows  {SBE  xxvii.  254  f . ).  This  rite  has 
been  kept  up  till  our  own  day. 

2.  Purification  in  Confucianism.  —  A  modern 
writer  has  hazarded  the  statement  that  in  Con- 
fucianism fasting  is  perhaps  '  wholly  unrecognized ' 
{EBr"  X.  193).  This  remark  is  by  no  means 
accurate,  for  ritual  fasting  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  rites  of  purification  referred  to  in  the  Li  Chi, 
and  the  Li  Chi  ranks  as  a  Confucian  classic.  In 
bk.  xxix.  we  find  the  following  remark  attributed 
to  Confucius  himself : 

'  Vi^il  and  fasting  are  required  (as  a  preparation)  for  serving 
the  spirits  (in  sacrifice)  ;  the  day  and  month  in  which  to  appear 
before  the  ruler  are  chosen  beforehand : — these  observances 
were  appointed  lest  the  people  should  look  on  these  things  with- 
out reverence '  (SBE  xxviii.  331). 

From  other  sources  also  we  have  ample  evidence 
that  Confucius  by  no  means  ignored  these  ritual 
observances.  In  a  classical  passage  we  are  told 
that  there  were  three  things  which  Confucius  took 
very  seriously  and  in  regard  to  which  he  showed 
the  greatest  reverence  and  circumspection.  These 
were  purification  {chai),  warfare,  and  disease  (Legge, 
i.  198).  The  selection  is  not  so  whimsical  and 
arbitrary  as  may  be  supposed.  The  third,  it  mil 
be  observed,  concerns  the  individual  human  life, 
which  it  mars  or  cuts  short ;  the  second  affects 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  states ;  while  the  first  is  associated  with  the 
solemn  rites  that  are  believed  to  open  a  channel  of 
communication  between  living  men  and  the  spuitual 
world.  From  another  passage  we  learn  that  Con- 
fucius 'purified  himself  with  water'  before  going 
to  court  to  announce  the  murder  of  a  feudal  prince. 
Legge  rightly  points  out  in  connexion  with  this 
passage  that  the  Chinese  plirase  (mu  yit)  repre- 
sented by  these  words  '  implies  all  the  fasting  and 
all  the  solemn  preparation  as  for  a  sacrifice  or  other 
great  occasion '  (i.  284).  In  the  same  classic  (the 
Lun  Yii)  we  read  that  Confucius,  when  undergoing 
chai,  arrayed  himself  in  clean  linen  cloth,  changed 
his  diet,  and  sat  elsewhere  than  in  his  usual  seat 
(Legge,  i.  232).  In  the  classic  usually  known  to 
Europeans  as  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  Confucius 
is  represented  as  having  uttered  the  following 
words  : 

*  How  actively  do  the  spiritual  being's  manifest  their  powers  ! 
They  are  be}'ond  the  ability  of  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear,  yet 
they  are  immanent  in  all  things.  It  is  for  them  that  men 
purify  themselves  and  don  rich  array  and  establish  the  rites  of 
sacrifice  and  worship." 

Not  only  was  purification  known  to  and  practised 
by  Confucius  and  his  disciples  and  contemporaries  ; 
it  also  forms  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  cult  of  which 
Confucius  himself  is  the  central  figure.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  cult  is  the  imposing  temple  at  Ch'ii-fou 
in  Shantung.  The  temple  stands  near  the  enclosure 
which  contains  the  sage's  tomb,  and  adjoins  the 
palace  of  the  ennobled  representative  of  the  Con- 
fucian family — the  Yen  Sh6ng  Kung,  '  duke  of 
extended  sagehood.'  As  the  rites  of  the  Confucian 
cult  throughout  the  empire  are  modelled  on  those 
practised  at  Ch'ii-fou,  special  interest  is  attached 
to  a  book  called  the  Sheng  Men  Li  Yo  Chih, 
'  Records  of  the  Ritual  and  Music  of  tlie  Holy 
Temple,'  which  is  in  two  small  volumes  printed 
from  wooden  blocks  preserved  in  the  temple  pre- 


cincts. The  latest  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1887  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  a 
committee  composed  wholly  of  the  sage's  reputed 
descendants.  From  this  handbook  we  may  gather 
authoritative  information  concerning  the  place 
occupied  by  purificatory  rites  in  the  Confucian 
ceremonial. 

Fifteen  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  sacrificial  ceremony 
the  duke  (as  hereditary  custodian  and  superintendent  of  the 
temple  and  its  rituals)  carries  out  a  rite  technically  known  as 
ti  sMng,  *the  purification  of  the  sacrificial  animals'  (ox,  sheep, 
pig,  etc.).  The  duke  and  his  assistants,  arrayed  in  their  robes 
of  office,  go  to  the  park  in  which  the  animals  are  kept  (the 
hsi-shhlg-so)  and  select  unblemished  and  well-conditioned 
victims  for  the  forthcoming  sacrifice.^  These  animals  are  then 
ceremonially  washed  with  warm  water;  and  every  day  there- 
after, until  the  time  comes  for  the  sacrifice,  this  clean-sing  rite 
is  repeated.  On  the  same  day  a  proclamation  is  issued  at  one 
of  the  temple-gates,  called  the  Yang-kao-m6n,  'the  gate  of 
gazing  upwards,'  whereby  the  temple  ofticials  and  all  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  are  called  upon  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  rites  of  purification,  which  in  their 
*  lax  '  form  begin  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  sacrifice.  From 
the  tenth  day  onwards  the  temple-officers  go  daily  to  the 
temple  and  carry  out  a  thorough  cleansing  of  it.  The  court- 
yards are  weeded,  and  all  dust  and  rubbish  are  carefully 
removed.  This  process  is  technically  known  as  sa  nao.  On 
the  third  day  before  the  ceremony  the  ministrants  enter  upon 
the  period  of  *  strict '  chai.  At  noon  on  this  day  there  is  a 
solemn  procession  of  robed  ofilcials,  headed  by  the  duke  him- 
self, to  one  of  the  temple-gates  known  as  the  T"ung-w6n- 
m^n,  where  they  stand  in  order  of  precedence.  The  persons 
who  are  to  officiate  at  the  ceremony,  and  who  are  therefore 
about  to  enter  upon  three  days'  chai,  then  perform  the 
treble  obeisance  \kotoxv),  while  a  herald  {hsiLan-tu-sMng) 
reads  aloud  the  chieh  -  tz'u  and  shih  -  tz'u,  i.e.  the  vows 
(fthih)  by  which  the  ministrants  bind  themselves  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  rules  of  abstinence  (chieh).^  After  this 
ceremony  the  candidates  for  purification  proceed  to  the  special 
pavilions  set  apart  for  their  use — buildings  known  as  chai-su- 
so,  'purification  lodgings.'  Between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  on 
the  same  day  they  must  bathe  and  array  themselves  in  clean 
garments  made  of  pUiin  black  cotton.  'They  then  walk  to  the 
Hall  of  Poetry  and  Kites  (one  of  the  main  temple-buildings), 
salute  each  other  decorously,  and  carry  out  certain  duties 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrificial  vessels. 
Their  nights  have  to  be  spent  in  the  'purification  lodgings,' 
where  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  officials  who  after 
dark  go  their  rounds  with  lamp  in  hand  to  see  that  there  is  no 
unseemly  breach  of  rules. 

Into  the  details  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  itself  we  need  not 
enter.  The  culminating  moment  arrives  when  the  sacrificial 
articles  are  solemnly  placed  in  front  of  the  '  spirit-tablets '  of 
Confucius  and  his  canonized  associates.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  persons  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  the 
privilege  falls  therefore  to  those  who  have  just  completed  their 
three  days'  strict  chai.  Even  they,  however,  are  not  allowed 
to  approach  the  altars  with  the  sacrificial  meats  and  fruits 
until  a  final  ceremony  of  purification  has  duly  taken  place. 
From  a  richly-garnished  vessel  (chin  lei)  a  ministrant  takes  a 
ladleful  of  clean  water  and  transfers  it  to  a  smaller  vessel 
(kuaU'p'^n),  which  is  simply  an  ordinary  washing  basin  placed 
on  a  four-legged  wooden  stand.  The  officer  {chcng-hsien-kuan) 
who  is  to  take  the  offerings  up  to  the  altars  then  goes  througti 
the  form  of  washing  his  hands.  One  of  the  ministrants  takes  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  fringed  cloth  from  a  bamboo  basket  (s.sz'O. 
kneels  down,  and  passes  the  cloth  to  the  ch^ng-hsien-kitan, 
who  uses  it  to  dry  his  hands.-*  The  latter  then  proceeds  to 
wash  seven  goblets  (chio)  which  are  to  hold  the  sacrificial  wine. 
The  chio  is  a  three-legged  cup  with  two  ears  and  a  projecting 
lip.  Three  of  the  seven  are  intended  for  the  altar  of  Confucius  ; 
the  other  four  are  destined  for  the  altars  of  the  four  subordi- 
nate sages  who  are  associated  with  Confucius  in  the  sacrificial 
rites,  'fhese  are  Yen  Hui  (the  favourite  disciple),  Tsfing  Tzij, 
M6ng  Tzu  (Mencius),  and  Tzu-ssu. 

There  are  various  rules  of  discipline  which  have 
to  be  observed  by  all  persons  who  occupy  permanent 
posts  in  connexion  with  the  Confucian  rites. 
Among  the  offences  which  entail  dismissal  from 
office  two  are  of  interest  as  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  One  is  the  offence  of  ju  miao  pu  chai, 
entering  the  temple  (to  perform  duties  connected 
therewith)  without  having  undergone  purifica- 
tion. The  other  is  the  ofl'ence  of  ni  sang  ju  miao, 
entering  the  temple  while  in  a  state  of  mourning, 
and  concealing  the  fact.     The  temple-ministrant 

1  For  references  to  similar  functions  carried  out  in  ancient 
times  by  the  monarch  see  SBE  xxviii.  222  f.  ;  cf.  Biot,  i.  455  f. 

2  For  a  similar  custom  in  ancient  times  see  Biot,  ii.  107  f. 

3  For  further  references  to  hand-washing  as  a  ritual  act  in 
China  see  Biot,  i.  466f.,  ii.  230.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
occasions  on  which  the  ablution  had  to  be  performed  by  the 
emperor  himself.  For  observations  on  the  religious  significance 
of  the  rite,  and  its  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  see  art. 
Hand,  vol.  vi.  p.  498  f. 
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who  is  in  mourning  is  expected  to  notify  the  fact 
without  delay  to  his  official  superiors,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  have  his  duties 
temporarUy  delegated  to  some  one  else. 

There  are  several  references  in  ancient  Chinese 
religious  literature  to  a  curious  belief  tliat,  wlien 
the  rites  of  strict  purification  had  been  scrupulously 
fulfilled,  the  purified  worshipper  would  see  the 
spirits  to  whom  his  sacrifice  was  to  be  ofl'ered  and 
on  whom  his  thoughts  haci  been  concentrated  (see, 
e.g.,  SBE  xxvii.  448,  xxviii.  211).  This  rather 
startling  statement  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  a  literal  belief  that  the  spirits  would 
present  themselves  before  the  worshipper's  bodilj' 
eyes.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  statements 
of  this  kind  indicate  the  survival  of  pve-historic 
beliefs  similar  to  those  which  existed  down  to  our 
own  time  among  the  Eskimo  or  the  American 
Indians,  who  believed  that  the  fastings  and  other 
austerities  which  a  youth  underwent  at  puberty 
would  enable  him  to  see  his  guardian-spirit.'  It  is 
also  possible  that  among  the  ancient  Chinese,  as 
among  many  sects  known  to  Christendom,  fasting 
and  other  ascetic  practices  were  the  cause  of 
psychical  disturbances  which  resulted  in  '  visions.'* 
An  interesting  parallel  to  our  Chinese  text  is  to  be 
found  in  the  '  oracle '  of  the  Montanist  prophetess 
PrisciUa,  which  declared  that  '  purity  unites  (with 
the  Spirit),  and  they  (the  pure)  see  visions,  and 
bowing  their  faces  downward,  they  hear  distinct 
words  spoken.''  The  Chinese,  however,  under  the 
sober  influences  of  Confucianism,  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  carry  their  religious  austerities  to 
morbid  extremes ;  indeed,  worshippers  are  told 
that  they  should  not  emaciate  themselves  till  the 
bones  appear,  nor  should  they  let  their  seeing  and 
bearing  become  affected  by  their  austerities.'' 
Confucian  Chinese,  therefore,  prefer  to  interpret 
the  (-lassical  references  to  the  visibility  of  spirits 
in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  the  term  t'icn 
yen  ('heavenly  eye')  is  understood  by  Buddhist 
mystics.  This  '  heavenly  eye '  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  Plato's  '  eye  of  the  soul '  when  it  is  turned 
towards  reality,  or  the  '  mind's  eye '  and  '  heart's 
eye'  of  Gregory  of  Ny.ssa  and  St.  Augustine. 
When  our  Chou  dynastj'  enthusiast  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  spirits  would  become  visible  to  tlieir 
faithful  and  purified  devotee,  he  probably  meant 
exactly  what  wa.s  in  the  mind  of  the  15th  cent. 
Christian  mystic  who  said  : 

'  Si  tu  esses  intcis  bonus  et  punts,  tunc  omnia  sine  inipedi- 
niento  vidcres  ct  bene  caperes.  Cor  purum  penetrat  caelum  et 
Infernuni '  {df  Imit.  ChrL<ti,  it.  4). 

3.  Purification  in  ancestor-cult.— Strict  purity 
has  ahvav-'*  been  enjoined  on  those  who  officiate  at 
the  sacrifices  to  the  dead. 

*  When  a  Ulial  son  is  about  to  sacrifice,  he  is  anxious  that  all 

ftrpparationa  should  be  made  beforehand.  .  .  .  The  tetitple  and 
ts  ap.irtmentH  having  been  repaired  .  .  .  the  huHbatid  and 
wife,  after  vi(,'il  and  fasting;,  bathe  their  heads  and  pennons  and 
array  themselves  in  full  dress.' 6 

Purity  is  indicated  by  the  very  name  of  the 
great  spring  festival  of  Ch'ingming,  at  which  the 
family  graves  are  visited,  repaired  if  neces.sary, 
and  swept  clean  ;  for  ch'inij  nnng  means  '  pure  and 
bright.'    This  phrase  contains  an  allusion  to  the 

1  See  artt.  FASTitia,  vol.  v.  p.  761  f.,  Aibtkritibs,  vol.  li.  pp. 
22s.  23(|t.  Ml'. 

'  See  11.  Spencer,  Principhi  0/ Soclolitny,  Loiidnn,  1876-00,  i.* 
Ml;  Tylor,  I'C*  li.  410 1.;  J.  n.  Pratt,  The  ISychdlogy  of 
HrliguMt  Drlir/,  New  York,  1008,  pp.  6(i,  1)7 ;  see  also  art. 
Famtino,  vol.  V.  p.  760. 

» Oitoted  by  Uitfits  M.  Jones,  Studiff  in  Jlli/Htirnl  Hfligicn, 
lyonilnn,  lOfJO  p.  f,2. 

♦  .lltK  xxvll.  K7.  Wo  may  refer  to  the  book  of  Mon<!iu«,  how. 
ever,  for  a  ciirlnuH  case  In  which  foHtiiiK  and  nurillcatlon  wfrf 
carrlerl  to  a  niorblrl  exlreme  (see  I-ckkp.  ii.  iiiJ4  f.) 

»  SnKxxvm.  .'.H  ;  .f.  ai2  and  sec  xxvii.  87.  For  observations 
on  the  ritual  WBBhItiir  of  the  head  see  art.  IIrap,  vol.  vi.  n.  ft.SH 
(I  7  ('')).  The  (Chinese  phrase  here  used  in  mn-yti,  which  Is  tlio 
term  ordinarily  employed  to  denote  riliial  aldutlons  and  In- 
cludes wasblng  of  the  head  (tee  l/enire,  i.  284). 


belief  that  on  this  day  all  nature  achieves  a  general 
purification  and  renewal.  This  was  symbolized  by 
the  lighting  of  '  new  fires'  to  take  the  place  of  tlie 
old  fires  which,  in  accordance  « ith  ancient  custom, 
had  been  extinguished  on  or  before  the  preceding 
day.  The  term  kan  shih  ('cold  eating')  was 
applied  to  the  day  (or  to  the  tliree  days)  preceding 
the  Ch'ing-ming  festival  because,  as  the  old  fires 
had  been  put  out  and  the  new  ones  were  not  yet 
lighted,  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  cooking.'  'The 
ceremony  of  lighting  new  fires  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  once  took 
place  ai'.d  that  it  was  regarded  partly  as  a  purific.i- 
tory  rite  by  which  evil  was  extinguished  and  the 
old  life  transformed  into  something  new  and  clean.' 
Both  '  pure  water '  and  '  pure  fire '  occupied  a  place 
in  the  ritual  offerings  of  ancient  China.'  Frazer, 
referring  to  a  certain  fire-ceremony  still  celebrated 
in  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  records  the  significant 
fact  that  '  the  chief  performers  in  the  ceremony 
.  .  .  refrain  from  women  for  seven  days,  and  fa>l 
for  three  days  before  the  festival.'*  The  well- 
known  custom  of  letting  ofl'  tire-crackers,  which  is 
intended  to  exorcize  evil  spirits  and  efi'ect  a  general 
purification,  is  still  well  kno^vn  throughout  China. 
'  Disembodied  spirits,'  as  de  (iroot  says,  •  are  afraid 
of  fire.'°  The  original  meaning  of  the  Ch'ing-ming 
festival  has  been  obscured  in  China  by  the  fact 
that  the  day  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
occasion  for  the  performance  of  the  spring  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  deceased  ancestors ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  ancestral  cult  naturally  caused 
the  other  associations  of  the  festival  to  recede 
into  the  background.  But  the  idea  of  purity  i.s 
associated  with  the  performance  of  the  ancestriil 
rites  no  less  closely  than  with  the  renewal  of 
nature's  activities,  though,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
pollution  of  a  distinctive  kind  was  believed  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  mourn- 
ing or  of  having  come  in  contact  with  death.  The 
ancient  customs  forbade  any  approach  to  the  tombs 
or  the  spirit- tablets  by  any  member  of  the  family 
who  had  sullied  the  honour  of  his  house  by  com- 
mitting a  crime,  or  who  had  brought  disgrace 
upon  himself  or  his  ancestors."  This  is  interesting 
as  showing  that  .something  better  than  mere  '  ritual 
purity '  was  expected  of  those  who  paid  religious 
honours  to  the  dead. 

4.  Popular  purificatory  rites. — Apart  from  the 
State  rituals  and  the  national  cults  of  Confucius 
and  of  ancestors,  there  are  many  oecitsions  on  which 
ceremonial  purification  in  some  form  or  other  was 
formerly  practised  by  the  people,  though  in  modern 
times  most  of  these  rites  have  tended  to  become 
obsolete.  At  an  ancient  triennial  drinking  festival 
described  in  the  Li  Chi  there  was  a  ceremonial 
washing  of  hands  and  rinsing  of  cups  {SHE  xxvii. 
.')6,  xxviii.  43.5  f.).  In  the  Confucian  Analects  there 
is  an  interesting  passage  which,  accordin"  to  the 
commentators,  conttiins  a  reference  to  an  old  custom 
of  '  washing  the  haml.s  and  clothes  at  scmie  stream 
in  the  third  montli,  lo  put  away  evil  iiilluences' 
(Lcgge,  i.  249).     Purification  ceremonies,  whereby 

1  See  R.  F.  Johnslon.  Liim  and  Dragon  in  yorthem  China, 
London,  1910,  pp.  1S.^-1S7.  Tlicre  is  a  well-known  Chitiese 
let;end  wtiicli  profcSKcs  to  trace  the  lian  Shih  festival  to  nn 
episode  attributed  to  the  7th  cent.  lt.c.,  hut  it  was  probably 
invented  to  explain  a  ritual  of  whidi  the  original  meaniii);  had 
been  lost.  See  L.  Wie^rer,  Moral  Trnrtu  awl  c'lMfoitts  i?i  China, 
Iloliicn-flt,  1013,  p.  427 f.:  and  H.  A.  Oiles,  A  Chintu  Bio- 
jiraphiiat  IJictionttrii,  l.oncloit,  1808.  Ito.  !ir>.t. 

2  .See  PC*,  pp.  llllf.,  207,  420,  and  GIS>,  pt.  vii.,  Baldrr  thf 
Beautiful,  l>ondon,  1013,  i.  186f.,  ii.  3 ;  cf.  art.  KlUK,  Fik»-<Joiis, 
vol.  vi.  p.  28. 

•1  Biot,  ii.  297,  816,  381  f.  ;  SBR  xxvll.  446. 

*(ilV\  pt.  vli.,  liaUlcr  the  /leauti,ful,  11.  8;  see  ort.  Finn. 
wit.htN".  vol.  vi.  p.  !i(l;  cf.  Virifil,  /iin.  xi.  78fl-7R.S. 

*  .1.  .1.  .M.  de  Oroot,  The  Hfhinimg  Syftnn  o/  rViiTia,  I>eydeii, 
ISOL"  1010,  bk.  1.  11.  .l.'iS;  see  alsobk.  ii.  pp.  IMl-ori2. 

<>  t'ltr  an  early  Chinese  dlHcttttsion  atid  criticism  of  this  custom 
see  Wang  Ch'tt'ttg's  Lun  Ufntj,  tr.  A.  Furke,  Uorlin,  1011,  pt.  li. 
p.  370. 
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disease  and  other  things  of  ill  omen  were  expelled 
from  the  house  or  locality,  were  regularly  practised 
in  the  Chou  dynasty,  as  we  know  from  the  Ghou 
hi  (Biot,  ii.  225) ;  and  in  various  forms  similar  rites 
are  still  performed  on  New  Year's  Eve  and  other 
great  occasions,  and  at  some  of  the  village  festivals.' 
Purification  and  fasting  formerly  took  place  when 
marriages  were  announced  to  the  spirits  of  the 
ancestors  {SBE  xxvii.  78).  Before  marriage  the 
bridegroom  went  through  '  fast  and  vigil,'  and  wore 
a  dark-coloured  cap  to  signify  the  solemnity  of  his 
thoughts  {ib.  p.  441).  At  one  time  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  for  a  father  to  fast  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  cliild.'  Purification  was 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  illness. 

'All  about  the  establisliment  was  swept  clean,  inside  and  out. 
.  ,  .  Males  and  females  changed  their  dress' (5 ili?  xxviii.  173). 

The  patient  himself,  if  recovery  was  deemed  hope- 
less, was  clothed  in  new  raiment. 

In  China,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
contact  with  death  has  been  supposed  to  cause 
pollution.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  person  in 
mourning  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  rituals 
of  the  Confucian  worship,  and  that,  if  he  conceals 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  mourning,  he  is  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  dismissal.  Purification  is  some- 
times undergone  by  those  who  have  merely  paid 
visits  of  condolence  to  a  bereaved  household, 
though  purification  of  this  kind  is  probably  carried 
out  as  a  matter  of  local  custom  only,  and  in  a 
perfunctory  manner. 

*  Some  condolers,'  says  de  Groot,  '  hide  a  few  garlic  roots 
under  their  garments,  convinced  that  the  strong  smell  will 
prevent  the  influences  of  death  from  clutching  to  their  bodies  ; 
on  leaving  the  house  they  throw  the  roots  away  in  the  street. 
Others,  on  re-entering  their  dwelling,  purify  themselves  hy 
stepping  over  a  fire,  or  over  some  burning  incense  powder  of  a 
kind  considered  especially  suitable  for  this  and  similar  ends  and 
therefore  styled  tsVng  hiu'tg,  "purification  incense." *3  xhe 
same  writer  mentions  cases  where  pollution  caused  by  contact 
with  a  corpse  is  removed  *  by  passing  through  a  small  flre  of 
straw  kindled  on  the  pavement.'* 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  well-known 
custom  of  Government  officials,  after  the  death  of 
a  parent,  vacating  their  posts  and  retiring  into 
private  life  until  the  period  of  mourning  is  over 
(three  years  in  theory,  27  months  in  practice)  was 
based  not  merely  on  the  traditional  doctrines  of  filial 
piety  but  also  on  a  belief  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  would  suffer  if  persons  who  were  in  mourn- 
ing, and  therefore  ceremonially  impure,  were 
allowed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 

5.  Buddhist  rites. — Buddhism  has  various  puri- 
ficatory rites  of  its  own,  and  the  rituals  of  all  the 
sects  make  provision  for  ceremonial  ablutions  and 
other  cleansing  rites  ;  but,  as  these  do  not  materi- 
ally diller  from  the  ceremonies  already  described, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  in  detail. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  chai 
is  used  by  Buddhists  to  denote  abstinence  from 
animal  food.  Pilgrims  to  sacred  hills  and  famous 
shrines  are  known  in  some  places  [e.g.,  the  Wu- 
tang  mountain  in  Hupei)  as  chai  kung,  a  term  which 
indicates  that  such  pilgrims  have  undertaken  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetarian  diet  until  their 
pilgrimage  is  over.  To  certain  bands  of  rebels  and 
revolutionaries  the  curious  name  chaifei,  '  fasting 
robbers,'  has  been  applied.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  illicit  societies  which  were 
responsible  for  some  of  the  anti-dynastic  movements 
of  modern  times  often  a.ssumed  the  guise  of  quasi- 

'  Cf.  H.  Dor6,  Recherches  sur  les  superstitions  en  Chine, 
Shanghai,  1911-16,  iv.  416;  Johnston,  pp.  179,  183,  193 f. 

-  SBE  xxvii.  471 ;  for  instances  of  this  in  other  countries  see 
art.  Fasting,  vol.  v.  p.  759  f. 

3De  Ciroot,  bk.  i.  p.  32;  see  also  pp.  162,  209  f.,  231,  640  f.  ; 
cf.  SBE  xxviii.  151  f. 

*  De  Groot,  bk.  i.  p.  137.  The  steps  taken  to  purify  a  house 
in  which  a  death  has  occurred  are  described  by  the  same  writer 
(bk.  i.  pp.  107-110),  but  the  description  does  not  apply  to  all 
parts  of  China.  Pur^ng  the  grave  with  incense  and  by  means 
of  various  rites  and  mcantations  (described  by  de  Groot,  bk.  i. 
p.  209  f.)  is  practised  in  some  localities  (cf.  PC^  ii.  436  f.). 


Buddhist  sects,  or  borrowed  certain  Buddhistic 
usages  and  formulas  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
an  air  of  religious  mystery  over  their  secret  rites. 
Such  was  the  White  Lotus  Society,  which  was  the 
cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  bloodshed  in  the 
reign  of  Cli'ien-Lung. 

6.  Taoist  view  of  purity. — In  the  Taoist  system 
purity  and  purification  are  regarded  from  a  point 
of  view  which  differs  very  considerably  from  that 
of  Confucianism.  Chai  hsin,  'the  fasting  (or 
purified)  heart,'  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
rki  ssil  chihchai,  the  ceremonial  purification,  whicli 
may  be  merely  external  and  fictitious.  But,  when 
Chuang  Tztt  and  other  Taoist  writers  speak  of  the 
'  fasting  heart,'  they  do  not  mean  exactly  what 
the  Confucian  means  when  he  insists,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  true  purification  must  be  internal  as 
well  as  external.  For  the  Taoist  the  only  thing 
worth  fastings  and  purifications  is  the  attainment 
of  Tao,  and  for  the  single-minded  seeker  after  Tao 
all  ceremonies  are  superfluous  and  meaningless. 
The  '  fasting  heart '  is  a  negative  state  in  which 
the  individual  shuts  himself  off  from  sense-contact 
with  the  outer  world,  and,  by  discarding  every- 
thing that  is  treasured  by  ordinary  mankind,  fits 
himself  for  the  reception  of  the  only  thing  that 
endures  and  is  incorruptible — the  'transcendental 
2'ao.'  'The  height  of  self-discipline,'  says  the 
Taoist,  'is  to  ignore  self.'^  But  the  orthodox 
Confucian  cannot  ignore  self  (so  the  Taoist  would 
argue)  so  long  as  he  lays  stress  on  outward  observ- 
ances and  atitributes  importance  to  the  correct 
fulfilment  of  'rites.'  Moreover,  ceremonies  imply 
activity — and  activity  of  a  kind  which,  from  the 
Taoist  point  of  view,  is  useless.  Man's  function  is 
to  be  rather  than  to  do.  The  true  sage  'does 
nothing,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  that  he 
does  not  do.''  He  is  one  who  has  cleared  away 
all  the  impurities  that  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
true  self  and  who  knows  that  he  has  transcended 
the  limitations  of  his  phenomenal  Ego.  His 
perfectly  purified  nature  is  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  ineffable  Tao,  which  is  never  so  fully 
possessed  as  when  it  eludes  all  observation  and 
makes  no  outward  manifestation  of  its  presence. 
At  the  outset  of  his  search  for  Tao  the  sage  usually 
retires  to  the  lonely  hills,  where  he  makes  himself 
a  romantic  hermitage  among  the  rocks  and  woods 
and  lives  on  wild  herbs  and  the  pure  water  of  the 
mountain  streams.  The  beauty  and  wonder  of  his 
surroundings  gradually  enter  into  his  soul  and 
teach  him  that  all  the  most  glorious  manifestations 
of  external  nature  are  but  signs  and  symbols  of 
spiritual  glories  that  lie  far  beyond  the  range  of 
unpurified  vision.  As  he  grows  in  spiritual  stature, 
he  catches  fugitive  glimpses  of  th.at  loveliness,  and 
after  a  long  upward  struggle  he  learns  at  last  '  to 
ride  upon  the  glory  of  the  sky,  where  his  form  can 
no  longer  be  discerned.'  *  He  is  now  a  hsien-jSn— 
a  Chinese  term  which  etymologically  means  nothing 
more  than  '  a  man  of  the  mountains,'  but  which  in 
Taoist  lore  means  one  who  has  attained  the  im- 
mortality and  the  spiritual  graces  which  Tao  alone 
can  confer.  One  of  the  highest  grades  of  this 
transcendent  state  is  that  of  the  chSn-jen,  the  '  true 
man,'  one  who  '  fulfils  his  destiny.  He  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  nature.  He  is  one  with  God  and 
man.' 

He  is  a  being  '  whose  fiesh  is  like  ice  or  snow,  whose  demean- 
our is  that  of  a  virgin,  who  eats  no  fruit  of  the  earth,  but  lives 
on  air  and  dew,  and  who,  riding  on  clouds  with  flying  dragons 
for  his  team,  roams  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality."'  & 
Such  is  the  language  in  which  the  old  Taoist  mystics 
strove    to    express     the    inexpressible — language 

'  Cf.  H.  A.  Giles,  Chuang  Tzi,  London,  18S9,  pp.  42 f.,  282; 
SBE  x.xxix.  [1891]  208 1. 

2  Giles,  p.  206. 

3  Ib.  pp.  97,  121,  138,  209 ;  see  also  the  Tao-U-ching,  SBE 
xxxix.  26,  48,  79-90,  106  f. 

■•  Giles,  p.  151.  6  76.  pp.  7,  151. 
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which  led  in  later  a^es  to  pitiful  misunderstandings, 
and  which  fostered  the  growth  of  that  degraded 
modern  Taoism  which  is  a  hotch-potch  of  magic, 
ritualism,  priestly  mummeries,  and  demonology. 
The  priests  of  the  cult  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  com- 
paratively harmless  members  of  society — if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  uselessness  and  harmlessness  to 
co-exist.  But  they  are  ignorant,  unenterprising, 
and  superstitious ;  and,  though  they  may  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  mysteries  of  talismans  and 
exorcisms,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  they  show 
very  little  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  '  mystic 
way  '  of  philosophic  Taoism. 
See  also  Chastity  (Chinese),  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

LlTBRATURB. — TluB  has  been  indicated  in  the  article. 

K.  Fleming  Johnston. 

PURIFICATION  (Christian).— Purification  of 
coarse  implies  defilement.  It  is  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  cleansing,  and  may  be  spoken  of  in  regard 
to  things  physical  or  things  spiritual. 

The  sense  of  sin,  whicli  has  from  very  remote 
times  oppressed  man's  understanding,  has  led  to  a 
general  consciousness  of  unworthiness  in  relation 
to  the  Deity  ;  and  tliis  consciousness  is  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  realization  of  the 
hohness  of  God.'  The  purer  the  religion,  the 
stronger  the  conviction  of  separation — far-offnsse 
— from  the  Deity,  through  personal  defilement. 
In  Christianity,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find 
this  sense-impression  at  its  highest. 

I.  NT  modification  of  Jewish  teaching.  — 
Formerly,  when  religion  itself  was  regarded  more 
or  less  as  an  external  thing,  external  purification 
Avas  considered  essential  and  adequate.  Kites  of 
purification — ceremonial  cleansing — are  common  to 
all  ancient  religions.  The  Jewish  religion  had 
many  elaborate  rites  of  this  nature.  The  refer- 
ences to  ceremonial  purification  which  are  found  in 
the  NT  are  purely  Jewish,  and  therefore  do  not 
call  for  consideration  here.-  It  is,  however,  quite 
otherwise  as  regards  the  teaching.  Examination 
of  our  subject  from  a  specifically  Christian  stand- 
point must  start  from  tlie  controversy  about 
purifying  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees,  of 
which  a  record  is  preserved  in  Mk  7  (cf.  Mt  15). 
The  teaching  of  Christ  here,  as  always,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  inward  ratlier  than  the  outward. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  not  '  a  new  teaching'  (cf., 
e.g..  Is  I"'"),  yet  so  far  had  the  Jewish  teachers 
of  the  time  departed  from  the  higher  ideals  of 
their  own  prophets  that  it  might  well  seem  so  to 
the  majority  of  people  who  heard  it.  We  take 
Mk  7,  then,  as  the  locus  classicitji  for  the  Christian 
principle  of  purification. 

The  ceremonial  rites  of  Judaism,  though  not 
formally  abolished,  are  here  relegated  to  tlieir 
proper  subordinate  position. 

*  It  cannot  l)e  too  carefully  noticed  that  no  condemnation  is 
paased  upon  these  riteu  of  purincation  in  themselves.  Had  the 
Pharisees  recojfnint'd  their  Hyiuholism  and  deep  niornl  sipnill 
cance  :  had  Josufi  been  certain  tlmt  when  they  vvawhcd  their 
hands  they  thought  of  or  prayed  for  purity  of  heart  and  life,  He 
would  havo  been  the  last  porwon  to  rebuke  them,  however 
much  they  multiplied  external  forms  and  ceremonies.  These 
aro  useful  as  stepping-stones  to  hit;hcr  thinjifs  ;  but  the  moment 
th«v  bei^ln  to  Hatisfy  In  themselves  they  bocomo  snares,  and 
leaa  to  superstition.'  > 

Henceforth  tliere  can  be  no  ceremonial,  but  only 
moral,  defilement.  It  is  sin  alone  that  defiles  a 
man  and  renders  him  impure.  It  is  from  sin, 
therefore,  that  purilication  must  be  sought  and 
obtained.     Unles.s  ceremonial  purification  is  truly 

1  Only  the  (freatcst  saint  can  renlixe  that  he  is  the  (greatest 
sinner. 
»  K.g..  Jn  ^il*',  l.k  ■.'■",  .Mk  1"  7",  I,k  61',  Ar  21M-'-",  etc. 

*  H.  M.  LuckfK-.k,  /•'••itlprijiU  o/  the  Son  a/  Man  an  Irafrii  hy 
Mark.  ed.  I/imlnn,  IlKC,  p.  149 f.,  on  Mk  7.  Not  only  does 
Christ  not  condemn,  hut,  on  occasion,  He  orders  the  otwervance 
Of  rites  of  rnirinrailon  (irf.  Mk  I").  Yot  It  should  b«  romom- 
bsrsd  that  He  ilid  not  always  llims«>lf  observe  the  Iro/litfons  In 
this  r«»|i»ct  (l.k  IIM).  nor  did  HU  disciples  (Mk  :■>). 


symbolic   of   that  which   is    much   higher,   much 
holier  than  itself,  it  is  indeed  a  vain  thing. 

Thus  purification  becomes  entirely  symbolic  for 
Christians.'  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the  question 
of  circumcision  illustrates  his  attitude  towards 
purification  and  shows  that  he  had  grasped  the 
principle  of  Christ's  teaching  in  this  matter. 

2.  The  sacraments. — The  primary  significance 
of  baptism  seems  to  have  been  that  of  cleansing, 
and  usually,  though  not  always,  it  was  imderstood 
in  a  more  than  material  sense.  The  Pauline 
Epistles  throughout  regard  baptism  as  a  cleansing 
from  sin.  It  has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  purifica- 
tion attains  its  highest  form  in  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  ;  certainly  it  is  on  the  spiritual  purification 
that  the  emphasis  is  now  laid. 

As  '  baptism  had  in  Judaism  come  to  mean  purificatory  con- 
secration, with  a  twofold  reference — from  an  old  state  and  to 
a  new— so  was  it  in  Christianity.'" 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  seem  at 
first  to  luave  been  associated  with  the  baptismal 
ceremony  (cf.  Ac  S'^).  The  rite  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church  simply  as 
a  cleansing  from  sin,  bringing  about  the  renewal 
of  a  former  undefiled  state.  The  convert  must  be 
purified  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,'  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  that  which  is  to  follow.*  So 
etiective  is  the  purification  here  that  it  can  be 
regarded  as  '  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness' — not  a  generation,  but  a  re- 
generation. This  conception  is  maintained  in 
the  Baptismal  Office  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the  water  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin  and  in  the  vow  of 
renunciation.' 

'  Since  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  notions  of 
Ixiptisni  in  the  Cliurch  have  not  essentially  altered.  The  result 
of  baptism  was  universally  considered  to  be  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  this  pardon  was  supposed  to  eiYect  an  actual  sinlessness 
which  now  required  to  be  maintained.'  *» 

This  maintenance  was  supplied  by  the  second 
great  sacrament,  whicli,  offering  the  means  of  com- 
munion with  God,  through  outward  and  visible 
signs,  became  the  recognized  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  grace  and  strength  to  the  soul,  purified 
already  in  baptism,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  continu- 
ance of  that  purification.  Yet  it  was  soon  realized 
that  the  flesh  still  remained  weak  and  continued 
to  act  as  an  instniiiient  of  defilement  to  the  spirit. 
Thus,  just  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  purification 
of  baptism  should  cleanse  from  sin  and  .so  prepare 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  .so  it  became 
necessary  that  a  formal  purification  should  precede, 
cleanse,  and  prepare  for  the  gift  received  in  Holy 
Communion.  Hence  the  further  sacrament  of 
penance  (y.!).  )and  absolution,  which  was  entirely 
a  rite  of  jmrification  in  its  coiueption  and  eliect.' 

'The  original  position  wa.s  that  Ikaptism  alone  was  the  cure 
for  sin  ;  it  was  in  itself  sutllcieiit  for  the  needs  of  the  believer. 
Experience,  however,  showed  the  ditllculty  of  this  position  ;  it 
became  more  and  more  clear  that  Christians  wore  not  immune 
from  the  attacks  of  sin,  and  if  flinle.4sness  were  reall.\  required 
from  them  aa  a  condition  of  salvation  few  indeed  would  be 
saved.     Sin  after  baptism  thus  became  ft  practical  problem  ;  a 


1  Of.  csp.  Tit  ll^  Ro  14"  »,  1  Co  6",  2  Co  7',  1  Jn  8',  I  P  1»», 
Ac  Ui".  Kph  es"   He  0'-1f.,  Ac  KH". 

''  KltHii.  377>',  art.  lUi^nsM  (New  Testament);  cf.  also  Chry- 
HOHtom's  oi  aipmKoi  paTmafia  f\ov(riv.  oi'  fbutrt^fia,  ap.  Suicer, 
ThesaMnit,  Amsterdam,  ITliy,  s.y.  iftwrtana. 

3  Ata  nuich  later  period  Cyprian  speaks  of '  lavacnmi  roKenera- 
tlonis  et  Hanctilii-ationis'  (cf.  Oynrian,  A'/».  Uxiv.  7,0,  a«  llono 
i'ati€ntia^,(\ ;  alsoTertullian,(/(^|J{f-.j).  Canii'*,  47  ;  for  other  refer- 
ences in  Cyprian  to  purilication  In  baptism  see  tie  Ilab.  Virg. 
2,  23,  Up.  Ixvlii.  16,  Ixxlil.  18. 

«  Cf.  1  Colli'.  HolOM. 

8  Note  also  the  prayer,  '  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  Infant, 
that  he,  coming  to  thy  holy  Baptism,  may  receive  remission  of 
his  sins  byspiriltml  rejfeniTation.' 

<»  A.  HaVnack,  /lift,  o/  Doijtna,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1804-09,  il. 
140. 

7  Note  the  (;omprohcnNlvenos8of  the  words  of  absolution  :  '  by 
his  authority  committed  to  mo,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins.* 
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second  baptism,  Bugjj^ested  by  some,  waa  rej^arded  as  impossible, 
but  nevertlieless  analogous  rites — in  so  far  as  they  were  looked 
upon  as  sacraments — were  established.  Penitence  (or  Penance, 
to  use  the  more  customary  word)  and  the  Mass  came  to  be  used 
as  the  sacramental  means  whereby  Christiana  could  be  cleansed 
from  the  stains  of  post-baptisuial  sin,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  developed  into  a  great  system  for  their  administration, 
in  order  to  heal  and  comfort  souls  stricken  with  sin  and  calling 
for  the  care  of  a  physician.'  i 

The  Roman  Church  to  this  day  insists  upon  this 
formal  purification  for  the  individual  before  allow- 
in-;  access  to  the  second  great  sacrament.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  provision  for 
frequent  and  continual  purification  of  a  formal 
kind,  even  apart  from  any  particular  material 
ceremony,  a  dangerous  resemblance  to  the  older 
and  pre-Christian  usages.^  The  Church  of  England 
has  never  insisted  upon  this  pre-communion  purifi- 
cation, yet  has  rightly  recognized  the  e.ssential 
idea  in  the  collect  at  the  opening  of  the  Communion 
Office:  '  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  .  .  .,' 
and  in  the  confession  and  absolution  which  must 
precede  the  reception  of  the  sacrament.  It  is  on 
these  lines  that  purification  is  treated  in  the  other 
offices  and  prayers  of  this  Church.' 

3.  Purification  and  the  contemplative  life. — The 
idea  that  underlies  purification  has  always  appealed 
most  strongly,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  the 
more  earnest  and  sincere  Christian.  It  has  been 
the  initial  cause  of  many  great  movements,  both 
within  and  without  the  orthodox  body ;  the 
Novatian  and  theMontanist  movements,  6.9.,  were 
attempts  to  realize  this  idea.  But  it  is  above  all 
in  mysticism  {q.v. ),  with  its  passionate  desire  for 
communion  with  God,  that  we  find  the  greatest 
stress  laid  upon  purification.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.  It  is  the  earliest  path — '  the 
purgative  way ' — which  alone  can  lead  to  '  illumina- 
tion.' To  those  who  follow  it  ^vill  come  indeed 
many  a  'dark  night  of  the  soul,'  until  the  end  is 
reached  and  the  achievement  of  purification  brings 
light.  The  process  is  a  gradual  advancement,  step 
by  step,  at  each  of  which  something  is  left  behind. 
As  the  runner  strips  himself  of  one  garment  after 
another  in  order  to  attain  the  goal  that  is  set 
before  him,  so  the  mystic  must  disencumber  him- 
self of  all  material  or  spiritual  hindrances,  as  he 
strives  after  purification. 

*  Now  be  assured  that  no  one  can  be  enlightened  unless  he  be 
first  cleansed  or  purified  and  stripped.  .  .  .  Thus  there  are 
three  stages:  first,  the  purification  ;  .  .  .  The  purification  con- 
cerneth  those  who  are  beginning  or  repenting,  and  is  brought 
to  pass  in  a  threefold  wise ;  by  contrition  and  sorrow  for  sin, 
by  full  confession,  by  hearty  amendment.'* 

This  notion  of  purification  as  an  absolutely 
essential  element  in  the  religious  life  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  monasticism  (q.v.).  It  was 
in  order  to  escape  the  defilement  which,  it  was 
thought,  was  almost  necessarily  incurred  in  living 
the  ordinary  life  of  men  that  the  extraordinary 
life  was  adopted.  There  were  fewer  enemies  to 
contend  with  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cell  or  the 
monastery,  and  against  these  the  most  severe 
measures  were  taken — fastings,  self-mortifications, 
and  constant  prayer.  Only  a  state  of  purification 
could  bring  about  that  condition  of  holiness  which 
is  the  passport  to  eternity.'  The  practice  and 
exaltation  of  celibacy  most  probably  find  here  their 
root  motive.  Thus  the  two  greatest  developments 
of  the  contemplative  life— mysticism  and  monasti- 

1  Eirsopp  Lake,  The  Stewardikip  of  Faith,  London,  1915, 
p.  116. 

2  Of.,  e.g.,  Eur.  Ion,  96, 

.   .   .   KoBapax^  5e  Spoaoi^ 
aetivSpavdfj.evoi  <TTei\GTe  raous. 

3  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  Collect  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany : 
'  Grant  us.  we  beseech  thee,  that,  having  this  hope,  we  may 
purify  ourselves,  even  as  he  is  pure ' ;  see  also  Clem.  Rom. 
xxix.  1,  and  many  references  in  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

*  Theologia  Germaiiica,  tr.  3.  Winkworth,  London,  1854, 
ch.  xiv. 

5  Cf.  Mt  58  :  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 
Ood.' 


cisra — may  fairly  I)e  said  to  be  developments  of 
the  Cbiistian  idea  of  purification.' 

4.  Purification  through  suffering. — No  article 
on  Christian  purification  would  be  complete 
without  consideration  of  the  purificatory  influence 
inherent  in  suffering.  Perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  to  be  found  in  literature  is  contained 
in  the  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  King, 
Ugo  Bassi's  Sermon  in  the  Hospital.'  It  is  not 
given  to  many  to  attain  purification  in  this  way, 
though  opportunity  is  rarely  lackinjj;. 

'  It  is  only  those  who  are  already  far  in  the  path  of  spiritual 
growth  who  are  purified  by  suffering,  even  as  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation  was  thus  made  perfect.'  3 

Those,  however,  who  do  through  suffering  win  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding 
reach  a  level  of  purification  which  is  higher  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  can  be  attained  in 
any  other  manner. 

The  sufi'ering  which  comes  to  us  through  the 
fault  of  another  would  seem  to  possess  a  very  high 
capacity  for  purification.  This  kind  of  purifica- 
tion embraces  the  idea  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
atonement.  It  is  exemplified  in  its  most  perfect 
form  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself,*  and  it  is  on 
these  lines  only  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
become  pure  even  as  He  is  pure  and,  in  so  scaling 
the  rugged  heights  of  true  Christian  purification, 
to  win  for  themselves  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
promised  land  which  lies  beyond — '  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.' 

5.  Cleansing  of  the  conscience. — When  it  has 
been  once  realized  that  it  is  no  longer  purification 
of  the  body  but  purification  of  the  conscience  and 
character  that  is  the  really  essential  thing,'  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  need  for  purification  may 
exist  even  when  the  act  which  would  render  the 
person  obviously  impure  has  not  been  committed. 
This  is  indeed  definitely  taught  by  Christ  Himself 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  Many  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews  have  required  a  ceremonial  puri- 
fication of  the  body  after  deeds  of  lust  and  blood- 
shed. Christianity,  if  it  is  to  follow  the  conception 
of  its  Founder,  requires  the  purification  of  the 
conscience  after  the  '  will '  to  commit  such  deeds, 
even  when  the  opportunity  of  actually  doing  them 
has  been  lacking.  Again,  non-Christian  ceremonial 
purification  can  be  and  sometimes  has  been  refused, 
but  Christian  purification  can  never  be  refused  to 
the  true  penitent  who  seeks  for  it. 

6.  Ceremonies  of  purification  still  observed  in 
Christianity. — The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  still  observed  by  the 
Church.  But  the  ceremony  which  it  commemo- 
rates was  a  purely  Jewish  rite,  though  it  has 
been  taken  over  by  Christianity  in  the  Office  for 
the  Churching  of  Women  after  childbirth.  The 
notion  of  legal  uncleanness,  which  prevented  the 
Jewish  mother  from  appearing  in  public  until  after 
the  ceremonial  purification  had  been  performed, 
has  been  dropped.'  The  many  women  who  still 
insist  very  strongly  on  going  to  this  service  before 
going  elsewhere  do  so  from  the  notion  of  thanks- 
giving rather  than  from  that  of  purification.  They 
have  no  idea  of  being  legally  unclean.  The  offer- 
ing of  the  lamb,  pigeon,  or  turtle-dove  which  was 
connected  with  the  purification  idea  has  given 
place  to  a  money-offering,  which,  though  forming 

1  For  many  references  to  purification  in  mysticism  see 
E.  Underbill,  The  Mjistic  Way,  London,  1913. 

2  H.  E.  Hamilton  King,  The  DisciplesO,  London,  1887,  pp.  90- 
121.  See  also  J.  K.  Illingworth,  'The  Problem  of  Pain,'  in  Lux 
Mnndi,  do.  1889,  pp.  llS-126. 

s  W.  Temple,  Church  and  Nation,  London,  1915,  p.  65. 
•<  He  210  ;  cf.  Rev  7".  5  Qf.  Ja  48,  1  P  1^. 

6  Cf.  Mt  522-  2»-  28. 

7  Innocent  hi.,  in  the  canon  law  (Cap.  unico  de  Purif.  post 
partum) :  '  If  women  after  child-bearing  desire  immediately 
to  enter  the  Church,  they  commit  no  sin  by  so  doing,  nor  are 
they  to  be  hindered.' 
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an  actual  part  of  the  service,  again  emphasizes 
the  tlianksgiving  motive. 

7.  Purification  of  churches  after  suicide,  sacri- 
lege, etc. — Ceremonies  of  purifioation  are  still 
observed  in  many  clmrches  for  reasons  of  this 
nature.  The  idea  is  that  of  restoration  to  the 
former  state  of  holiness  conveyed  by  consecration. 

8.  Purification  of  the  sacred  person.  —  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  many  elaborate  directions  for 
the  purification  of  the  individual  priest  after 
accidental  or  unconscious  defilement. 

LlTERATURB- — See  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

PURIFICATION  (Egyptian).— I.  IXTRODac- 
TORY  OBSERVATIONS.— Owing  to  the  prevaUing 
climatic  and  geographical  conditions  the  entire 
water-supply  of  Egypt  is  derived  from  the  river 
Nile.  ^Vben  the  weather  is  hot,  tlie  modern 
Egyptian  bathes  at  least  once  a  day  either  in  a 
bath  in  his  house  or  else  in  the  river  or  a  canal. 
The  heat  and  dust  combined  make  washing  essential 
for  health  and  comfort.  Washing,  therefore,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  common  acts  of  daily  life  in 
ancient  no  less  than  in  modem  Egypt. 

The  ground  that  the  Nile  cannot  reach  by  irriga- 
tion, inundation,  or  percolation  is  to  all  appear- 
ances dead — a  barren  and  dusty  tract  of  crumbling 
clods.  But,  when  once  this  ground  is  inundated  or 
irrigated,  it  soon  begins  to  show  signs  of  life  and 
grows  green  with  vegetation  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time. 

Thus  the  same  Nile  waters  both  cleansed  and 
vivified — a  phenomenon  that  seems  to  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  ancient  Epyptis^ns'  ideas 
about  purification  (see  below,  esp.  V.  1,  3). 

II.  Materials  and  vessels  employed  for 
PURIFICATION. — I.  Materials.— Water  was  the 
most  usual  as  well  as  the  most  natural  purificatory 
medium.  Natron,  i.e.  native  carbonate  of  soda' 
(variously  named  hsmn,  smn,  smin,  ntr,  bd),"  was 
often  dissolved  in  the  water  to  enhance  its  clean.sing 
properties.'  Natron  was  also  used  dry  (see  below, 
V.  2  (rf),  7  (a)) ;  a  box  of  this  substance  is  included 
among  the  requirements  of  the  dead  in  certain 
Middle  Kingdom  funerary  prayers.*  Incense  was 
used  for  fumigation,  but  was  apparently  also  em- 
ployed like  tlie  dry  natron  (see  below,  V.  2(c)  (ii.)). 
sand  wa.s  likewise  regarded  as  purificatory  (see 
below,  VI.  4),  and  so,  in  a  secondary  sense,  were 
food  and  drink  (see  below,  V.  I  (rf)). 

2.  Vessels. — Two  varieties  of  metal  ewer  and  a 
basin  were  used  for  washing  the  hands." 

The  tail  tiiin  ewer  was  named  imb-lt^  thr-  Hriiiat  one,  appar- 
ently, 'pr-t "  or  Jismiiy  ;  »  the  basin  was  named  o',u'^  or  i'ti'ti/.^ff 

The  same  kind  of  basin  was  used  for  feet-ablutions," 
but  the  ewer  employed  for  this  purpose  was  of  a 
very  curious  shajie. " 

All  these  vessels  could  be  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  were  more  usually  of  copper."     For  bathing  or 

1  See  A.  Lucas,  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archeology  I.  {lOM] 
ISO. 

^  E.g.,  K.  Sethe,  Z>i>  aUtigyp.  Pyramiilenttxte  (hereafter 
clttd  as  Pyr.),  lA-ipzij;.  lOOS-lO,  26  I.,  849,  2016. 

'  E.g.,  i:  K.  Newberry  and  F.  LI.  Orilflth,  El-Btrsheh, 
London,  n.d.  [ISO.'il,  1.  pi.  x. 

•  P.  l^acau,  Sarcitj)ha^es  anUrirurs  au  nmivH  rmpire,  I'aris, 
1903-07,  1.  20:!,  ii.  £iO.  fiH  ;  Ncwberry-clrillllh,  toe.  cit. 

»  N.  de  O.  Davles,  Tht  Rock  Tomlm  of  Sheikh  Said,  Ixindon, 
lOOl,  pl.  Ix. ;  A.  M.  ninckman,  The  Hock  Tomlm  o/  Heir,Ao. 
1914,  111.  pis.  xxlv.  2,  xxxviil.  2  ;  I.aRau,  fl|0<.  37,  38,  46-48. 

•  Pyr.  11796.  '  U.au,  2«1I8.  no.  32,  fl(t.  40. 

'  I.e.  '  the  thlnff  that  hclontcH  to  or  contains  natron  (-woter)' 
(lA^au,  2)5<rj4,  no.  2.',,  2^027,  no.  2(1). 

•  Pyr.  lS22n  ;  Hook  o/  the  Dea'l,  elxxil.  32».  ;  Doak  o/  the 
Dealt,  unless  otherwise  siH'i'llleil,  stands  tor  E.  Navllle,  Dat 
agyi<iiKhe  Tixltenliueh  der  xciii.  bin  xi.  Dyniulie,  Dorlin,  1886. 

fo  I.acau,  2-1124.  no.  26,  28027,  no.  26. 

"  Hook  o]  ilie  Dead,  Inc.  ril. 

>■>  l*cau,  l!«>;t/,,  iins.  27.  2S,  2X037,  no».  n7.  88,  fl(t.  88  ;  Sethe, 
ap.  \*.  HArehnnlt,  Oral/dtnkmat  det  Konitli  6a\hu-rg',  Lc\vzia, 
lino,  II.  08. 

"  Lusu,  28(04,  no*.  26,  Z«,  28128,  noi.  41,  42  ;  Book  of  the 
Head,  loe.  cit. 


sprinkling  purposes,  earthenware  pitcher*  were 
emploj-ed  ;  also  a  metal  vase  named  hst,  or  a 
SH6-<-ewer.' 

The  pitchers,  variously  desi^rnated  nms-t,"^  d8r-t,s  and  ",l't,* 
were  sometimes  of  gold.-'  The  lis.t.v8.ae  was  usuall,v  copper, 
but  sometimes  gold  orsilver-^  Piankhi  Stele,  line  112,  mentions 
'  all  the  vessels  for  the  purillcatioii  of  a  king,  of  gold  and  every 
precious  stone.'  The  stone  vessels  would  perhaps  be  those 
originally  made  of  pottery.  For  fuller  details  and  a  number  of 
useful  references  see  Kees,  Der  Opjcrtanz  des  dgyptisclu-n 
Eujiigs,  Leipzig,  1912,  pp.  64 fl.,  and  212-214. 

III.  Secular  washing,  sanitation,  and 
SANITARY  OBSERVANCES.— In  an  Old  Kingdom 
palace  the  toilet-rooms  were  designated  '  House  of 
the  Morning'  {pr-dw,-t),  in  a  noble's  house  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  '  Cabinet  of  the  Morning'  (hnwti/ 
dic',-t).  They  would  have  comprised  from  quite 
early  times  a  privy '  and  a  bathroom,*  of  wliich 
excellent  examples  (XVIIIth  dynasty)  have  been 
unearthed  at  El-Amarna.'  'flie  '  House '  or 
'  Cabinet  of  the  Morning '  was  probably  so  named 
because,  as  in  modern  Egypt,  ablutions  were  per- 
formed immediately  upon  rising. 

Morning  ablutions  were  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
a  '  wash '  (i'w)  is  not  an  uncommon  term  for  a  light  morn- 
ing repast— a  priit  di'jeuner  doubtless  beiiijr  served  directly 
the  morning  toilet  had  been  completed.i'^ 

The  compound  pr-diD\-t,  '  House  of  the  Morning,' 
obsolete  after  the  Old  Kingdom,  survived  right 
down  into  Ptolemaic  times  as  the  name  of  the 
temple  vestry." 

1.  Bathing. — A  Pharaoh  or  noble,  when  he  took 
a  bath,  seems  to  have  squatted  or  stood  in  a  tank, 
or  upon  a  stone  slab  or  pedestal,  while  servants 
poured  water  over  him  ;  '^  tne  water  often  contained 
natron."  Two  attendants  rubbed  him  dry,'''  after 
which  he  was  sometimes  fumigated  with  incense.'^ 

2.  Purification  of  the  mouth. — The  mouth  was 
ceremonially  purified  by  chewing  natron  (see 
below,  V.  2  (c)  (ii. ),  7  (a))  ;  but  this  was  doubtless 
also  a  secul.ar  practice.  Incense  was  ajiparently 
put  to  a  similar  use.  The  mouth,  one  would 
imagine,  was  afterwards  swilled  out  with  water. 
The  natron  was  certainly  spat  out." 

After  the  mouth  had  been  ckaiised  with  natron,  it  was  said 
to  be  like  the  mouth  of  a  sucking  calf  on  the  day  it  was  born. 17 
A  light  repast,  consisting  of  a  loat  of  bread  and  a  jar  of  drink, 
was  railed  i'u'.r],  'a  mouth-wash.' 18  I'eiiiap.i  the  word  i'w, 
*  breakfast,' mentioned  above,  is  an  abbreviation  of  i'w-r].  It 
so,  the  oHirial  in  charge  of  '  all  the  places  of  the  king's  mouth* 
ablution  ' '"  was  not  a  courier  who  assisted  at  the  royal  toilet, 
but,  as  Sethe  supposes, i™  the  jierson  responsible  for  the  proper 
serving  of  the  Pharaoh's  breakfast. 

3.  Washing  of  the  feet. — The  feet  would  have 
been  freimenllj'  washed,  as  in  the  iiiodeni  East;''" 
there  was  a  special  ewer  for  feet-ablutions  (see 
above,  II.  2). 

I  Newberry-Oriffltb,  I.  pl.  x. :  C.  R.  Lepsius,  Dcnkmdler  aui 
Argi/pten  ujid  Aethiopien,  Berlin,  18B1-M1,  iii.  pl.  2316. 

'■i  i'yr.  1180a  ;  Lacau,  figs.  63,  60.  3  Ijicau,  flg.  66. 

4  Pyr.  mall.  1  a.  Kees,  RTr  xxxvi.  [1814]  7. 

«  Ijicau,  'J.SII24,  no.  29,  2S027,  no.  27. 

~  For  a  11  lid  dynasty  tomb  latrine  see  British  Association 
Ri'piTl  for  101-1,  p'.  216. 

»  N.  de  O.  llaviea  and  A.  H.  tlardiner,  Tomb  of  Amenemh^l, 
London,  1914.  p.  74  ;  A.  Mariette,  Lett  Mit.^laltati  de  I'ancit  n 
empire,  Paris,  18S2-S9,  D47,  p.  SOS;  Gardiner,  RJ'r  xxxiv 
(10121  198. 

»  Korchardt,  Mitt,  der  dtutMh.  Orimt-Oeselltch.,  no.  60  (1912), 
p.  20  f. 

'"  Pyr.  710a,  lk76<T,  b;  F.  LI.  Grilllt.h,  Hieratie  Papyri  from 
Kahtin  and  Gvroh,  London,  ISOit,  pp.  8,  101  ;  A.  Krnmn, 
Ueitpriich  einftt  Lehnutmiidcn  mit  seiner  Secte,  llerlin,  1806,  p. 
00,  n.  1. 

II  fl7'rxxxlv.  100-108,  xxxvi.  1  IT. 

13  NcwberrvfirilHth,  I.  pl.  x. ;  sec  below,  V.  s  (c)  (</),  y  (6). 

13  Newberrv-Grinlth.  loc.  cit. 

1«  Pyr.  6106.  1»  lb.  11040,  11816,  20866. 

I«  lb.  -Mc,  d.  "  lb.  27d. 

1«  E.ij.,  M.  A.  Murray,  .'^nijgara  .Mnslaliatt,  Ixindon.  1006,  pis. 
xxl.  xxlli.  ;  Pi/r.  OOrt.  There  is  a  variant,  'btp.r'„  '  puritUation 
of  the  movlth.'  Accordingly,  Infni.  an  XVIIIIli  (i\nasty 
magnate,  Kays  :  '  1  was  hiipplleil  from  the  table  of  llu-  King, 
with  bread  of  the  king's  moiilh-jmritlcatinn '  (Heihe,  Urkunden 
demiiiyi).  Allertiimn.W.  (Leipzig,  1000J60;  OrillHIi,  '/'6c  Inttcrip. 
litmt'o/Siiit  and  Dfr  Rtfeh,  London,  1880,  pl.  I.  lineH  44,  61). 

m  Mariette,  p.  2211 ;  of.  p.  186.  »  Ap.  Borchardt,  II.  93. 

'Ji  Book  o/Ihe  Dead,  clxxll.  3.3,  41. 
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4.  Cleaning  of  nails. — Care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  finger-  and  toe-nails  clean.' 

5.  Shaving. — (a)  The  face. — From  the  time  of  the 
early  Old  Kingdom  -  and  onwards  the  custom  was 
to  shave  ort'  all  facial  hair,  a  false  beard  being 
assumed  on  special  occasions.'  The  moustache  is 
very  rare.'' 

(0)  The  head. — From  early  Old  Kingdom  times 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  eitlier  closely  cropped  or 
shaved  off  entirely,  wigs  being  worn  by  the  upper 
and  well-to-do  classes.* 

For  cooks  and  personal  servants  with  their  heafis  close  shaven 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  see  Blackman,  Rock  Tombs  of  Meir, 
ii.  pi.  xviii.  16,  iii.  p.  31,  pis.  xxiii.  1,  xxv.  xxvi. ;  Newherry- 
Grifflth,  El-BersJieh,  i.  pi.  xiii.  ;  P.  Virey,  Le  Tmnbeau  de 
Rekhmara,  Paris,  138!),  pi.  xlii.  ;  W.  Wreszinski,  Atlas  ztir 
altdgyp.  EuUurgeschickte,  Leipzig,  1914,  pi.  7a.  For  repre- 
sentations of  barbers  shaving-  men's  heads  see  Newberry,  Beni 
Hasan,  ii.  pis,  iv.,  xiii.  Razors  (?)  formed  part  of  the  burial 
equipment  in  the  Ilird  dynasty.8 

6.  Depilation. — There  is  evidence  for  thinking 
that  depilation  was  practised  by  the  upper  classes 
and  priests  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom,  as  it 
certainly  was  by  the  priests  in  later  times  (see 
below,  V.  7  (/)). 

There  is  a  passage  in  Sinuhe  (line  291  f.)  which  suggests 
that  part  of  that  exile's  toilet  upon  his  return  to  civilization 
consisted  in  tlie  removal  of  body-hair.7  It  should  be  noted, 
too,  that  the  modern  Egyptian  peasants  of  both  sexes  shave 
off  their  pubic  hair. 

7.  Purification  before  a  meal. — The  Egyptians, 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  purified  themselves 
before  partaking  of  food  ;  indeed,  as  GriHith  points 
out,*  '  purify  oneself '  is  equivalent  to  '  take  a 
meal.'  This  purification  would  usually  have  con- 
sisted merely  in  the  washing  of  the  hands. 

•Thy  hands  are  washed  .  .  .  thy  ka  washes  himself,  thy  ka 
sits  down,  he  eats  bread  with  thee.'^  Even  before  drinking  a 
cup  of  beer,  a  man  would  have  his  hands  washed  by  his  wife.^0 
The  washing  of  the  hands  was  often  followed  by 
fumigation  with  incense. 

In  the  list  of  requisites  for  a  banquet  n  'water  for  washing 
the  hands'  is  immediately  followed  by  'incense.'  Davies  12 
shows  two  servants,  one  of  whom  pours  water  from  a  ewer  into 
a  basin,  while  the  other  holds  a  brazier  of  burning  incense. 13 
Table  servants  were  required  to  have  clean  hands. !•* 

IV.  Social  purity  and  purification.— By 
this  is  meant  the  avoidance  or  removal  of  impurities 
which  impair  man's  relations  with  the  community. 

1.  Circumcision.— See  art.  CIKCUMCISION  (Egyp- 
tian), vol.  iii.  p.  670  ft'. 

2.  Purification  at  birth. — A  child  was  washed 
immediately  after  birth."  The  cutting  of  the 
umbilical  cord  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
purification  and  is  given  a  religious  signification 
in  Book  of  the  Dead.  xvii.  19. '* 

3.  Purification  after  sexual  intercourse. — The 
modern  Egyptian  men  of  the  peasant  class  are 
very  scrupulous  about  purifying  themselves  after 
sexual  intercourse  or  after  a  nocturnal  emission, 
sometimes  having  a  bath,  and  always  washing 
the  genital  organs. 

1  Pyr.  1368a,  2016d  ;  cf.  below,  V.  1  (d),  7  (e) ;  for  a  pedicurist 
attending  to  a  man's  toe-nails  see  Newberry,  Beni  Hasan, 
London,  1893-1900,  ii.  pi.  iv.  reg.  2,  left  end. 

2  J.  E.  Quibell,  Tomb  of  Besy,  Cairo,  1913,  pis.  xxix.-xxxii. 

3  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894, 
p.  226. 

*  lb. ;  G.  Elliot  Smith,  The  Ancient  Egyptians,  London,  1911, 
p.  124. 

5  See  Erraan,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  219(1. 

«  Quibell,  p.  33  f.,  figs.  14,  16. 

'  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Notes  on  the  Story  of  Sinuhe,  Paris,  1916, 
p.  lllf. 

3  Catalogue  of  the  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  J.  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester,  1909,  iii.  82,  with  n,  11 ;  see  also  his  Stories  of  the 
High  Priests  of  Memphis,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  44. 

9  Pyr.  788C-789C  ;  ct.  Virey,  p.  127. 

10  Pap.  D'Orbiney,  xii.  hue  8  f.  ^  Murray,  pi.  i. 

12  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  .Said,  pi.  ix. 

13  See  also  Blackman,  Zl  1.  [1912]  66  fl. 

14  A.  H.  Gardiner  and  A.  E.  P.  Weigall,  Topographical 
Catalogue  of  the  Private  Tombs  of  Thebes,  London,  1903,  p.  24, 
nos.  92,  101,  p.  32,  no.  176,  p.  38,  no.  238. 

15  Erman,  Die  Mdrchen  des  Papyrus  Westcar,  Berlin,  1890,  i. 
63 ;  cf.  H.  Grapow,  Urkunden  des  dgyp.  Altertums,  v. 
(Leipzig,  1916]  p.  23,  line  16,  p.  24,  line  18. 

16  See  Grapow,  Germ,  tr.,  p.  10,  n.  1. 


Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  citizen  (7idH)  regularly  ba.hed 
in  the  pool  after  spending  the  day  with  the  wife  of  Ubaoner  in 
the  pavilion.  1 

4.  Purification  of  women. — {a)  During  menstrua- 
tioii. — The  Egyptian  women  washed  themselves 
with  water  containing  natron  during  their  periods.^ 

The  Egj'p.  for  '  menstruate'  is  ir  hsmn,  '  make  a  purification 
with  natron '  (for  hs^nn  as  an  active  verb,  '  purify,'  see  H. 
Brugsch,  Hieroglyph. -demot.  Worterbuch,  Leipzig,  1867-82,  p. 
996  ;  RTr  xvi.  (1897]  56  I.). 

The  women  evidently  performed  these  particular 
ablutions  in  a  special  part  of  the  house.*  This, 
and  the  women's  quarters  in  general,  seem,  as  in 
a  modern  Egyptian  house,  to  have  been  upstairs.* 

{b)  After  childbirth. — Women  purified  them- 
selves for  fourteen  days  after  childbirth.  When 
this  purification  was  accomplished,  they  could  re- 
sume their  hoasehold  duties.^  The  purification 
consisted  in  washing  and  in  fumigation  with  in- 
cense,' also  perhaps  in  eating  a  special  kind  of 
cake.'  The  pr-mst,  'birth-house,'  also  called 
ht-'bw,  '  house  of  purification,'  attached  to  Ptole- 
maic temples  of  goddesses,  suggests  that  a  woman 
remained  secluded  in  a  special  apartment  during 
her  accouchement  and  subsequent  purification.' 
Chassinat  believes  that  this  seclusion  extended 
also  over  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

V.  Religious  purity  and  purification.— 
By  this  is  meant  the  avoidance  or  removal  of  im- 
purities which  impair  man's  relations  with  the 
gods. 

I.  Purification  of  the  living  Pharaoh.— Many 
ceremonies  and  beliefs  which  originally  were  con- 
nected with  the  king  alone  obtained,  during  the 
feudal  period,  a  general  use  and  application  ;  un- 
less this  is  recognized,  their  true  significance  is 
often  obscured. 

(a)  In  infancy. — The  Pharaoh  was  apparently 
fitted  for  the  kingship  by  a  purification  undergone 
in  early  childhood.  The  officiants,  according  to 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty  accounts,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  gods  Atum  and  Month,  or  Re-Harakhte  and 
Amun.*^  The  ceremony,  which  consisted  in  sprink- 
ling the  child  with  water,  was  not  merely  purifica- 
tory ;  it  endowed  the  prospective  ruler  with  vital 
force  and  certain  divine  qualities.'"  It  is  possible 
that  in  early  times  royal  children  were  washed  at 
birth  in  the  sacred  pool  of  the  State  god.'' 

(b)  Before  coronation. — Piankhi,  on  his  way  to 
Heliopolis,  '  was  purified  in  the  midst  of  the  Cool 
Pool,'  and  '  his  face  was  washed  in  the  water  of 
Nun  in  which  the  sun-god  washes  his  face.''°  By 
this  act  Piankhi  was  brought  into  close  association 
with  the  sun-god,  who  was  about  to  be  asked  to 
recognize  him  as  his  son.  Like  the  pilgrimage  to 
Heliopolis  itself,  it  probably  formed  part  of  a  pro- 
cedure followed  by  evei-y  Pharaoh.'*  It  was  with 
a  view  to  his  being  affiliated  to  the  sun-god  that 
the  deceased  Pharaoh,  apparently  reborn,  is  said  to 
bathe,  or  be  washed  by  Atum,  in  the  sacred  Helio- 
politan  waters.'* 

1  Erman,  Mdrchen  des  Pap.  Westcar,  pi.  ii.  lines  10-12,  24  f., 
pi.  iii.  line  13 ;  cf.  below,  V.  8,  and  Herod,  ii.  64. 

2  Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High  Priests,  p.  88  f. 

3  E.  Revillout,  Chrestomathie  ddmotique,  Paris,  1880,  p.  233; 
J.  J.  Hess,  Romaii  von  Setna  Qa-m-us,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  24. 

4  Erman,  Mdrchen  des  Pap.  Westcar,  i.  68  ;  Hess,  loc.  cit. 

5  Erman,  i.  67. 

•*  E.  Ohassinat,  Bulletin  de  VInstitut  frani^ais  d' Areh4ologie 
orientate,  x.  (Cairo,  1912J  190. 
7  lb.  p.  184  ;  cf .  below,  V.  i  (d)  and  3.        8  Chassinat,  p.  186  S. 

9  A.  Gayet,  Le  Temple  de  Louxor,  Paris,  1894,  pi.  Ixxv.  ;  E. 
Naville,  The  Temple  of  Deir  el-Bahari,  London,  1895-1908,  iii. 
pi.  Ivi.  ;  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  Chicago, 
1906,  ii.  216;  Sethe,  Urkunden  des  dgyp.  Altertums,  iv.  242, 
Germ,  tr.,  p.  112. 

10  Naville,  loc.  cit.,  and  see  below,  (c)  (d), 

11  See  Pyr.  211  fl.  ;  Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  17,  lines  20-23; 
Grapow.  Urku7iden,  v.  22-26  ;  see  also  below,  (6)  and  8  (b). 

^-  H.  Schafer,  Urkunden  des  dgyp.  Altertums,  iii.  [Leipzig, 
1908]  37  ;  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  iv.  870. 

13  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  ii.  222. 

14  Pyr.  211 1. ;  cf.  also  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxix.  19  f.,  and  see 
above,  (a). 
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(c)  At  coronation. — The  coronation  purification 
was  a  renewal  of  that  undergone  in  infancy.  It 
was  performed  before  the  diadems  were  placed 
upon  the  Pharaoh's  head,'  by  a  priest  impersonat- 
ing the  goil  Yahes  {t]ks). 

The  god  thus  addresses  the  king:  'I  purify  thee  with  the 
water  of  all  life  and  good  fortune,  all  stability,  all  health  and 
happiness.'  The  Pharaoh,  therefore,  was  not  only  purified,  but 
endowed  with  the  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  his  new  position, 
and  which  he  possessed,  qua  Pharaoh,  in  common  with  the  sun- 
god.2  Perhaps  this  ceremony  and  that  of  (a)  above  have  some 
conne.\ion  with  the  primitive  ideas  about  kingship  and  fertility. 
In  both  scenes  3  the  water  issues  from  the  vessels  as  strings  of 


B  of  life,  "T". 


(rf)  Before  officiating  in  a  temple. — Before  he 
could  enter  a  temple  to  participate  in  any  ceremony, 
the  Pharaoh  had  to  oe  purified  by  two  priests 
impersonating  Horus  and  Thoth^  or  Horus  and 
Seth."  Cf.  '  Horus  and  Thoth  hold  out  their  hands 
to  receive  thee  when  purifying  thy  body.''  This 
purification,  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  the 
Morning,'  consisted,  when  the  full  procedure  was 
carried  out,  in  sprinkling  the  king  with  water, 
■which  sometimes  contained  natron,'  fumigating 
him  with  incense,  and  presenting  him  with  natron 
to  chew 'and  thereby  cleanse  his  mouth  (see  below, 
V.  2  {(I)  (e)) ;  he  was  also  offered  food  and  drink.'" 

The  water,  called  the  '  water  of  life  and  good  fortune,' "  and 
'  that  which  renews  life,' '2  was  brought  from  the  sacred  pool 
with  which  every  temple  seems  to  have  been  provided. 13  The 
purification,  therefore,  besides  cleansing  the  Pharaoh,  imbued 
him  with  divine  qualities  ;  it  also  reconstituted  him,  as  is  shown 
by  other  formulie  pronounced  during  the  ceremony,  which  are 
like  those  accompany  ing  the  funerary  purifications.  Food  and 
drink  were  also  purificatory  in  this  secondary  sense,  for  they 
possessed  similar  virtue  to  that  of  water  and  incense.i* 

Probably  on  ordinary  occasions  the  king  merely 
washed  his  hands,"  after,  perhaps,  being  lightly 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  two  priests.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  fumigation  with  incense  was  ever 
omitted. 

The  king  is  described  as  *  pure  of  hands  when  performing  the 
ceremonies.'  '*  For  a  realistic  representation  of  the  king  wash- 
ing his  hands  in  the  House  of  the  Morning  see  Lepsius,  iv.  pi. 
4a.  In  the  sun. temple  of  Nuserre  some  or  all  of  the  ablutions 
were  probably  performed  in  the  two  basins  which  are  sunk  in 
the  pavement  just  outside  the  door  of  the  vestry,  one  on  either 
aide  of  it.i" 

(c)  At  a  Sedfestival. — At  this  festival  special 
importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
washing  of  the  king's  feet  "  and  hands." 

Tn  the  mutilated  scene  from  the  sun-temple  part  of  the 
special  can  for  feet-ablutions  is  still  recognizable. 2o 

2.  Purity  and  purification  after  death. — Mimj'  of 
the  funerary  texts  found  in  gener.al  u.^e  during  and 
aft«r  the  feudal  period  treat  of  what  was  once  con- 
sidered the  destiny  of  the  royal  dead  only  (see 
above,  under  i). 

I  Navillc,  Deir  et-Bahari,  iit.  pis.  Ixiii.,  Ixiv.  ;  Sethe,  Ur- 
kunden,  iv.  26'2;  IJreasted,  Ancient  Hfcnnh,  ii.  5)9. 

''E.g.,  D.  R.  Maclver,  Buhen,  Philadelphia,  lail,  p.  3<  (1S8), 
and  patgim  in  the  temple  reliefs. 

»  See  Sethe.  V rkumlen,  iv.  zm,  note  (6). 

<Mariett«,  Drndtreh,  Paris,  lS6»-80,  I.  pi.  10;  Blackman, 
TmpU  of  iJerr,  f.^airo.  1913,  pi.  xliii. 

»  Lepsius,  iii.  pi.  \Hd.  »  Mariette,  Dmdereh,  pi.  9. 

'  See  above.  III.  ;  aUo  Kees.  llTr  xxxvl.  Iff.  ;  Schafer,  Ur- 
kunden.  Hi.  86-87;  Breaated,  Aiicient  Hrcordg,  iv.  866,  871. 


B  Mariette,  Dendereht  i.  pi.  10,  Inscr.  left  of  scene. 

»Cf.  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The 

London,  1009,  p.  76. 


!  Advutnititmsof  an  Ktfi/ptian  Sa-je, 


'»  Kce«,  nfr  xxxvi.  6-9;  and  cf.  Chosainat,  p.  1H.1  f. 

'■  Mariette,  Drndrrrh,  I.  pi.  10;  [opsins,  iji.  pi.  l'.!4(i. 

>''  Mariette,  16.,  inner,  behind  ThMh. 

1'  .1.  Ihinilchen,  Bauurkunde der  Trmpelanla^en  von  Dendera, 
LciiiziK,  lhn.'i,  pi.  viil. 

*•  .1.  H.  lireost^,  Devetojnnent  0/  lielujion  and  Thought  in 
Ancient  fifiiipl ,  New  York  and  I/ondon,  1912,  p.  60;  cf.  Black, 
man,  7,  A  1.  m  IT.  ;  ice  tielow,  V.  3. 

1»  Kie.,  /(TV  xxxvl.  f,. 

'•  Mariette.  Drndrrrh,  11.  pi.  (.96. 

"  Bor«;hAr(it,  Hf-lleitifttum  des  KtlninK  A'e-Wonrr-Itf,  Berlin, 
19(»,  pp.  lf<  I.  and  49  with  llg.  4'i. 

'"  /)(.  p.  16f. ;  ZA  xxxvii.  (IKDfllpl.  I. 

'»  Navllle,  TKe  Fretiial  Hall  0/  Otorkan  II.,  London,  1802, 
pi.  1 1. 

»  U**  »bote,  II.  «.,  and  Newbcrrj-Orimth,  KtBi-rthth,  I.  pi.  x. 


As  the  Pharaoh  during  his  lifetime  had  to  be 
purified  before  entering  a  temple,  so  after  death 
he  had  to  be  purified  before  he  could  enter  the 
solar,  or  Osirian,  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  and  all  things  connected  with  them,  were 
pure. 

Examples  are  the  abodes  of  the  sun-god,'  those  who  sail  in  the 
boat  of  Osiris,2  the  lotus-flower  which  the  sun-god  holds  to  his 
nose, 3  and  the  deceased's  throne  in  heaven  or  his  seat  in  the 
sun-god's  bark,  either  of  which  he  can  occupy  only  if  he  himself 
is  pure.^ 

Purity  was  therefore  the  only  passport  to  posthum- 
ous happiness. 

Accordingly,  the  dead  Pharaoh's  ascent  to  heaven  did  not 
take  place  until  his  purity  was  assured.  'Thou  art  pure,  thou 
ascendest  unto  Re.' 6  '  Piopi  is  pure  .  .  .  this  Piopi  ascends 
to  heaven. '9  The  guardians  of  the  gates  of  the  under  world 
allow  the  deceased  U>  cross  their  thresholds  because  he  is  pure.' 

This  purity  as  originally  conceived  was  to  a  large 
extent  physical. 

Before  Thoth  and  the  sun-god  can  draw  the  dead  king  up  to 
heaven,  it  must  be  said  of  him  :  'The  mouth  of  N.  is  pure,  the 
Great  Ennead  have  censed  N.,  and  the  tongue  which  is  within 
his  mouth  is  pure.  What  N.  abhors  is  dung,  N.  puts  urine  far 
from  him.     N.  abhors  this.    N.  eats  not  this  abomination.'^ 

The  purity  demanded  by  the  gods  of  the  dead 
Pharaoh,  according  to  the  Pyramid  Texts,  was  not 
incompatible  with  gross  sensuality  or  flagrant  im- 
morality.' It  is,  however,  occasionally  stated 
that  something  more  than  physical  cleanliness  was 
expected  of  him.'"  From  the  time  of  the  Vlth 
dynasty  onwards  "  the  claims  made  by  the  dead  to 
moral  integrity  and  purity  become  more  and  more 
prominent ;  they  lind,  perhaps,  fullest  expression 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

In  ch.  cxxv.,  the  '  Assertion  of  Sinlessness,'  among  the  many 
sins  which  the  deceased  claims  to  be  innocent  of  are  fornication, 
masturbation  ('  Introduction,'  line  15),  and  adultery  ('  Confes- 
sion,' line  20). 

In  their  conceptions  of  moral  purity  and  right- 
eousness the  Egyptians  very  rarely,  at  any  stage 
of  their  religious  development,  lost  sight  of  the 
sanitary  observances  in  which  they  had  their 
origin. 

'  Let  me  pass,'  says  the  deceased  to  certain  gods  who  block 
his  way,  '  I  have  purified  myself  upon  this  great  w'r-t,  I  ha\  e 
put  away  my  evil,  I  have  banished  wrong,  I  have  driven  to  the 
earth  the  evil  appertaining  to  my  flesh.'  12 

There  were  several  ways  of  attaining  that  purity 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  dead  so  entirely 
depended. 

(a)  Ceremonial  acts  performed  hy  the  deceased  in 
his  lifetime. — These  acts,  which  had  associated,  or 
identified,  him  with  certain  divinities  and  so 
rendered  him  jnire,  are  (i. )  bathing  in  sacred  waters 
or  pools  (see  V.  i  and  8  (6))  :  (ii. )  participation  in 
the  Osiris  mysteries  (see  V.  8  (c)). 

(6)  Upells,  asserting  (i.)  that  those  acts  had  been 
performed;"  (ii.)  that  all  impurities  had  been 
avoided.'*  By  means  of  these  potent  forinuhi?  the 
things  alleged,  however  untrue  they  might  be, 
became  actualities." 

(c)  Ablutions  performed  after  death  by  the 
deceased  himself  (i.)  on  earth  :  in  the  '  water  of 

1  Pi/r.  13691).  2  lb.  I201(!. 

'  Bunk  0/ the  Dead,  Ixxxi.A,  .S, 

*  Put.  l\Oa^  ;  Book  of  the  Draxi,  clxxxi.  10. 

<■  I'yr.  TSSc.  8/6.  14  Ho,  6. 

'  Biiojt  of  the  Dead,  cxlv.  |ed.  I-epsius,  Leipilg,  1842)  8  f. ; 
see  also  clii.  4. 

"  I'yr.  127il-l'iSn. 

»  Breasled,  Iti-ligion  and  Tliotifihl,  p.  177. 

10/(».  p.  17H.  "/ft.  p.  108  ft. 

'■J  Book  iiftht  Dead,  Ixxxvl.  7  f.  ;  see  also  cxxv.  ['Conclusion  ') 
12  f.,  17-2*0,  clxxxi.  13-15;  P.  J.  de  Horrack,  Le  Liore  des  re' 
gpiratiimn,  Paris,  1877,  pi.  i.,  9  2. 

"  Hook  of  the  Dra<l,  xvll.  '20-28,  cxxv.  ['Conclusion  ')  17-20, 
cxlv.  ;)ri.«im,  I.  3,8-111,  13f.,  clxxxi.  131t.,  and  see  below,  8(0). 

'4  K.g.,  llie  '  Assertion  of  Sinlessness,'  Book  of  the  Dead,  cli. 
cxxv. 

15  Of.  (lardiner's  remarks  about  the  cereinnninl  \oyage  to 
AbydoH  (Itavies-Oardiner,  Ti>inf>  of  Aineiiftnin-l,  p.  47  f.);  cf. 
also  /'j/r.  921,  which  describes  the  followi'rs  of  lloruB  notonlv 
as  washing  the  dead  king,  but  as  reciting  spells  whereby  he  Wfts 
rendererl  right  enus  and  so  might  ascend  to  life  and  happiness 
(Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  171  f.). 
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Khereha,' '  the  two  pools  at  Herakleopolis  Magna  ;" 
(ii.)  in  the  other  world  :  he  might,  like  the  sun-god, 
cleanse  himself  in  the  Field  or  Pool  of  Earn,'  or 
squat  on  a  stone  (cf .  below,  V.  7  (6))  beside  the  Pool 
of  the  God  and  wash  his  feet.* 

(d)  Ceremonies  performed  for  him  by  the  gods  (i.) 
on  earth  :  the  deceased  might  be  washed  by  Satis 
in  the  waters  of  the  First  Cataract— the  source  of 
the  Nile,  according  to  tradition,'  and  therefore 
especially  pure  and  sacred  *^or  by  Atum  at  Helio- 
polis;'  (ii.)  in  the  other  world:  in  the  Field  of 
Life,  the  birth-place  of  the  sun-god,  Kebhowet, 
daughter  of  Anubis,  might  empty  her  four  pitchers 
of  water  over  the  deceased  and  then  fumigate  him 
with  incense.*  He  might  bathe  with  the  sun-god 
in  the  Pool  of  Earn  and  then  be  rubbed  dry  by 
Horus  and  Thoth,*  or  wash  his  feet  in  the  sun- 
god's  own  silver  basin  which  had  been  fashioned  by 
Sokar.'"  He  is  described  as  sitting  upon  the  lap  of 
Mekhentirti  while  his  mouth  is  purified  with  natron 
(see  below,  (e)  (ii.))  and  the  gods  clean  the  nails  of 
his  fingers  and  toes."  Again,  he  is  shaved  by  Dua- 
wer,'-  and  his  face  is  washed  by  that  god  and 
massaged  by  Sokar." 

(e)  Ceretnonies performed  by  the  living. — Purifica- 
tory rites  figured  prominently  in  the  funerary 
ceremonies,  in  which  the  deceased  (originally  the 
dead  Pharaoh)  was  identified  with  Osiris" — the 
officiants  impersonating  Anubis,  Horus,  and  other 
divinities."  Doubtless  it  was  believed  that  the 
purifications  supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  gods 
in  the  other  world  actually  were  performed  if  they 
were  faitlifully  mimicked  on  earth  and  the  proper 
formulae  recited."  One  of  the  funerary  libation 
formulae  describes  the  washing  of  the  dead  Pharaoh 
by  Horus." 

(i.)  In  the  w'b-t,  *  Place  of  Purification,'  i.e.  the  embalmer'a 
workshop.is  the  corpse  was  wastied  with  water  in  which  various 
kinds  of  natron  had  been  dissolved, i^  and  with  wine,  milk,  and 
beer.20 

(ii.)  At  the  '  Opening  of  the  Mouth  *  in  the  '  House  of  Gold,' 
i.e.  the  sculptor's  studio, 21  and  at  the  burial  and  periodical 
services  in  the  tomboliapel,  various  purification  ceremonies 
were  performed  on  behalf  of  the  deceased.  These  consisted  in 
sprinkling  the  mummy,  or  its  substitute,  the  statue,  with  water, 
fumigating  it  with  incense,  offering  it  libations,  and  holding  up  to 
its  mouth  (see  III.  z,  V.  2  (d),  7  (a))  balls  of  natron  and  incense.*-^ 

3.  The  significance  of  the  posthumous  purifica- 
tions.— As  Junker  has  clearly  shown  in  his  Gbtter- 
dekret  iiber  das  Abaton  (Vienna,  1913),  the  object 
of  the  ceremonies  performed  on  behalf  of  Osiris 
was  to  furnish  the  god  with  never-failing  supplies 

1  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxix.  19  f . 

2  W.  Wreszinski,  Aegyp.  Inschriften  .  .  .  in  Wien,  Leipzig, 
1906,  p.  63  ;  Grapow,  Urkunden,  v.  23. 

3  Pyr.  91Sa,  1408  fl.,  1421,  1430. 

J  Book  of  the  Dead,  cxxvii.  42.  6  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  28. 

6  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thowjht,  p.  103. 

'  Pyr.  211 ;  see  V.  i  (a),  8  (6). 

^  Pyr.  1189  ff.  Incense,  like  the  water,  is  purificatory  (ib. 
1017a,  b,  2066a,  &),  and  upon  a  cloud  of  purifying  incense-sinoke 
the  deceased  is  wafted  up  to  heaven  {ib.  2053  f. ;  cf.  3656). 

9  76.  519a-c ;  cf.  1247a-d. 

i»  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxxii.  32  f.  U  Pyr.  1367c-13686. 

12  lb.  1428a ;  see  Sethe,  op.  Borchardt,  Grabdenkmal  des 
Konigs  Sa*hu-re',  ii.  97. 

13  Pyr.  2042O,  b. 

14  Of.  Blackman,  The  Temple  of  Bigeh,  Cairo,  191B,  p.  28,  e. 

15  Davies-Oardiner,  Tomb  of  Amenemhet,  p.  55. 

16  Cf.  the  employment  of  models  (Booj;  of  the  Dead  [Pap.  Nu.], 
rubrics  of  chs.  133,  136A),  or  pictures  (H.  Junker,  Die  Stunden- 
wachen  in  den  Osirismysterien,  Vienna,  1911,  p.  6f.);  cf.  G. 
Moller,  Die  beiden  Totenpapyrus  Rhind,  Leipzig,  1913,  l  vi. 
line  1  ff. 

17  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth,  Ix)ndon, 
1909,  ii.  85  f. 

18  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  45. 

19  Junker,  Stttndemoachen,  p.  82  ;  Moller,  l.  vi.  lines  1-4  ;  cf. 
Horrack,  pi.  i.  §  2  ;  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxix.  18  f. 

20  Junker  and  Moller,  locc.  citi.  ;  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxix.  ft-8, 

21  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  45. 

22  Budge,  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth,  i.  14  f.,  ii.  2ff. ;  K 
Schiaparelli,  It  Libro  dei  Fiincrali,  pt.  i.,  Turin,  1882,  pt.  ii., 
Rome,  1890,  i.  30  ff.  ;  Budge,  The  Liturgy  of  the  Funerary  Offer- 
ings, London,  1909,  pp.  42  ff.,  161  ff.  ;  Davies-Gardiner,  pp.  56  ff., 
76  ff.  ;  G.  Maspero,  La  Table  d'offrandes  des  tombeaux  igyp- 
tiens,  Paris,  1S97,  pp.  4-12. 


of  vital  force  and  so  keep  him  perpetually  rejuve- 
nated, thereby  securing  a  high  Nile  and  a  fruitful 
season.  Since  every  person  (originally  only  the 
Pharaoh)  became  at  death  an  Osiris,  the  same  cere- 
monies were  performed  for  the  dead  as  for  the  god. 

The  funerary  washings,  sprinklings,  fumiga- 
tions, etc.,  possessed,  therefore,  a  secondary,  what 
we  might  term  sacramental,  significance ;  they 
both  heljied  to  reconstitute  the  deceased  and, 
together  with  the  food-  and  drink-offerings, 
supplied  him  with  nutriment  which  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  existence  and  to  maintain  unim- 
paired all  his  reconstituted  faculties  and  powers. 

(i.)  The  water  with  which  the  corpse  or  statue  wag  washed  or 
sprinkled  not  merely  cleansed  the  deceased  from  his  impurities 
but  brought  together  the  head  and  bones  and  made  the  body 
complete  (/m)  in  every  particular.!  Accordingly  either  stream 
of  water  that  flows  about  the  figure  of  the  dead  User  2  termin- 


ates in  a  large  symbol  of  life, 


f 


(see  above,  V.  i).    With  the 


ofreringr  of  libation-water  to  the  deceased  is  associated  the 
•giving  to  him  of  his  spirit  (ijft)  and  his  power  («6m),  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  bidden  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  to  gather 
to^L'ther  his  bones.3 

(li.)  incenae-Bmoke  had  the  same  effect,  cleansing  the  dead 
'  from  alt  the  evil  appertaining  to  him,'  and  making  him  '  strong 
and  powerful  above  all  gods.'* 

(iii.)  For  the  mysterious  virtue  of  the  food-  and  drink-offer- 
ings see  Breasted.  Religion  and  Thought^  p.  60. 

(iv.)  The  deceased  was  also,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  similarly 
reconstituted  by  the  purifications  that  he  underwent  in  the 
other  world.  After  alilutions  in  the  Field  of  Earn  he  received 
'  his  bones  of  metal'  {bl\)  and  '  stretched  out  his  indestructible 
limbs  which  are  in  the  womb  of  the  sky-goddess.' ^  By  the 
washings  of  Horus  and  Thoth  and  other  divinities  the  dead  was 
cleansed  from  all  impurities,  moral  aud  physical,  his  body  came 
together  again  or  was  entirely  refashioned,  and  he  was  fit  to 
enter  heaven  or  the  Tei,  i.e.  under  world. <» 

4.  Purification  of  divinities  in  the  temple  ritual. 
— Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Osiris  myth,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  Pharaoh  was  Horns  and  every 
god  was  conceived  of  as  his  father,  the  ceremonies 
performed  in  the  temple  and  tomb-chapel  were  in 
many  respects  identical.  Every  divinity,  for  cult 
purposes,  was  treated  as  an  Osiris,  and  his  or  her 
statue  was  purified  like  that  of  a  dead  person — and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

When  his  statue  was  sprinkled,'  Ami'm  was  acclaimed  not 
merely  as  pure  but  as  reconstituted:  'Unite  unto  thee  thv 
head,  unite  unto  thee  thy  bones,  make  fast  for  thee  thy  head 
unto  thy  bones  .  .  .  what  appertains  unto  thee  is  complete  ; 
pure,  pure  is  Amun,  Lord  of  Karnakl'S  The  libation -water 
also  is  *  life-renewing. '9  The  incense  both  purifies  the  god^o 
and  imbues  him  with  life  and  vigour.i^ 

5.  Purity  and  purification  of  offerings  to  gods 
and  dead.— (a)  Purity. ~A\\  ott'erings  made  to  the 
gods  and  dead,  and  everything  used  in  their 
service,  had  to  be  pure. 

The  door-posts  of  temples  often  bear  the  following,  or  a 
similar,  inscription :  '  The  offerings  and  all  that  enters  the 
temple  of  such-and-such  a  divinity— it  is  pure.' '2  The  living 
pray  that  the  mortuary  equipment  of  the  dead  may  consist  of 
4  every  good  and  pure  thing.'  i3 


1  Junker,  Sttindenwacken,  p.  103  f. ;  Budge,  Book  of  Opening 
the  Mouth,  ii.  4,  SO ;  Schiaparelli,  i.  31-33,  li.  128-130;  Pyr.  10, 
837-843,  1908,  2043c. 

2  Davies,  Five  Theban  Tombs,  London,  1913,  pi.  xxi.  ;  cf. 
Louvre  Stele,  C.  16  (  =  E.  Gayet,  StHes  de  la  Xlle  dynastie,  Paris, 
1886,  pi.  liv.)  ;  A.  Moret,  MysHres  4gyptienSt  do.  1913,  pi.  i.,  and 
see  also  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  57.  The  water  is  apparently  being 
poured  through  a  sieve,  in  order  to  break  up  and  distribute  the 
flow  all  over  the  man  who  is  being  washed.  See  also  Virey,  pi. 
XX.  ;  J.  J.  Tylor,  El-Kab:  the  Tamb  0/  Renni,  London,  1900, 
pi.  xi. 

8P|/r.  857f. 

*  Junker,  Stunden  wachen,  p.  90  ;  cf.  Blackman,  ZJC  1.  71  ff. 
B  Pyr.  529  f.  ;  cf.  7496,  1454,  2051d. 

6 /ft.  211C-213,  619,  921-923,  1141  f.,  1247,  2170  f.;  Moller,  i. 
vi.  lines  1-9;  Horrack,  pi.  i.  §  2. 

7  Cf.  Lepsius,  iii.  pi.  66c ;  Naville,  Deir  el-Bahari,  ii.  pi.  xlv. 

8  Ritual  of  Amon,  xxvii.  2  f.  ;  see  also  Marietta,  Dendereh,  ii. 
pi.  59a,  where  the  water  of  the  nms-£-pitchers  is  said  to  're- 
juvenate her  tHathor's]  body.' 

9  Mariette,  iii.  pi.  62rt  ;  cf.  Junker,  Stundenwachen,  pp.  79  f., 
82,  Gotterdekret  iiber  das  Abaton,  p.  14  f. 

10  Ritual  of  Amon,  viii.  2. 

11  Ib.  xii.  8-xiii.  8 ;  see  also  ZX  1.  71  ff. 

12  E.g.,  Maclver,  pi.  17,  p.  49 ;  Naville,  Deir  el-Bahari,  iv.  pi. 
xcv. 

1^  Griffith,  5m(,  pi.  i. ;  Newberry,  Beni  Hasan,  i.  pi.  xx.,  and 
passim  on  the  funerary  stelje. 
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Herodotus  ^  describes  the  measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  ceremonial  purity  of  victims  ottered  to  the  gods, 
and  in  Grseco-Koman  times  this  was  reckoned  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance.^  The  testing  of  at 
least  funerar}-  victims  was  customary  as  far  back 
as  the  Old  Kingdom.^ 

In  A.D.  122-123  a  regulation  was  introduced  forbiddinjr  the 
officiating  priest  to  offer  a  victim  until  he  had  received  a  written 
certificate  of  its  purity.-*  For  an  extant  example  of  such  a 
certificate  see  L.  Mitteis  and  U.  Wilcken,  GruJidz.  und  Chresto- 
vuUhie  der  Papj/ruskunde,  Leipzii;,  1912,  i.  ii.  *  Chrestomathie,' 
p.  118,  no.  89. 

[b)  Purification.  —  Offerings  were  purified  by 
pouring  libations  over  them  and  by  fumigating 
them  with  incense.' 

Virey  {pi.  xxv.)  shows  a  lector  pouring  water  over  the  carcass 
of  a  victim  which  a  butcher  has  begun  to  dismember.  Offerings 
presented  to  the  dead  could  be  washed  or  sprinkled  with  water 
containing  natron,  the  purifying  qualities  of  which  were  thus 
transmitted  to  the  dead.^ 

The  purification  of  the  offerings  possessed  the  same 
significance  as  the  other  purificatory  rites. 

As  already  seen  (V.  3),  the  water  used  in  lustrations  and 
libations,  incense-smoke,  and  food-  and  drink-offerings  were 
endowed  with  mysterious  reconstructive  powers.  The  soaking 
in  the  liquid,  therefore,  and  the  fumigation  added  to  the 
already  existing  virtue  of  the  food,  and,  when  the  formula  of 
presentation  was  recited,  the  combined  qualities  were  imparted 
simultaneously  to  the  god's  (or  dead  person's)  soul  (b])J 

The  table  or  altar  upon  which  the  offerings  were 
placed  had  first  to  be  purified  with  water  and 
incense.^ 

The  following  formula  shows  that  the  water  might  contain 
natron  :  '  It  is  pure.  Purified  is  the  offering-stand  (ydftw)  with 
natron,  with  cool  water  (Jfbhtv),  with  incense  ...  for  the  ka  of 
the  Osiris  N.' 9 

6.  Purification  of  temples  and  of  buildings  used 
for  religious  ceremonies. — (a)  Consccj-ation  of  a 
new  temple  or  shrine. — A  new  temple  was  solemnly 
purified  before  it  was  handed  over  to  its  divine 
owner.  ^'^ 

The  two  chapels  or  booths  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  that 
figure  in  the  funerary  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  purified 
by  having  water  sprinkled  over  them.  11 

(6)  Renewal  of  purification, — It  was  sometimes 
thouj,'iit  advisjibie  to  purify  a  temple  afresh. 

A  certain  Sebekhotp  informs  us  that  he  was  sent  by  Sesostris 
11.  to  purify  the  temples  in  the  Theban  noma  '  for  the  sake  of 
the  pure  celebration  12  of  the  monthly  festival  and  the  clean 
observance  of  the  half-monthly  festival.'  ^3 
Purification  would  naturally  be  necessary  after  the 
profanation  of  a  temple  or  sacred  city. 

The  day  after  Piankhi  had  taken  Memphis  by  assault '  he  sent 
men  into  it  to  protect  the  temples  of  the  god,  hallowed  (?)  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  offered  to  the  eomniunity  of  gods 
{d\d\-t)  of  IJetkeptab,  purified  Memphis  with  natron  and 
incense.'  1*  So  also  Mentemhc't  *  purified  all  the  temples  in  the 
nomes  of  all  Patoria,  according  as  one  should  purify  violated 
temples,*  after  the  Assyrian  invasion  in  C67  D.c.is 

7.  Purity  and  purification  of  the  priests. — The 
characteristic  mark  of  tlie  priest,  from  the  earliest 
down  to  the  latest  i)eriod,  was  his  purity.     This 

1  ii.  38  f. 

2  W.  Otto,  PrUsUr  und  Tempel  im  helUnUti^chen  Agyptm^ 
Leipzig,  1905-08, 1.  62  f.,  ii.  79  ;  A.  Wiedemann,  Jlerodots  zweitea 
Buck,  Leipzig,  1890,  ii.  180-183;  R.  Keitzenstein,  Archiv  fur 
Papyniajorschungund  verwaTxdte  OebUte,  ii.  [1902]  8. 

3  J.  E.  Qulbell,  The  Ranwwenm  and  the  Tomb  0}  Ptah-hottp, 
London,  1896,  pi.  xxxvl. ;  Erman,  L\fe  in  Ancierit  Egypt,  p.  289. 

*  Otto,  I.  62  f. 

D  LcpsiUB,  iii.  plH.  66c,  \%(\h\  Bl&cknmn,  Derr,  pi.  xxxvi., 
.Wtn'r,  II.  pi.  X.  ;  lil'r  xxi.  [18991  142,  xxii.  [liHMI]  87  ;  see  also 
Schlaparelll,  il.  \M  ;  Budge,  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth,  ii.  94; 
Junk<  r,  Gotterdc.krct  Uber  das  Abaton,  pp.  10  ff.,  20,  SO. 

8  lilarkman,  Meir,  iii.  ai  f.  ;  I'yr.  WVlc,  d. 

t  Junker,  Gotterdekret  iiber  das  Abatmi,  p.  14  (. 
«  Schiftparclli,  II.  167  ;  Budge,  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth,  ii. 
OOf. ;  Viroy,  p.  126. 

9  Lacau,  .Sarcojihagea  ant^rieurs  au  twuvH  Empire,  ii.  60. 
The  ume  fomnila  <K;cuni  in  Cairn,  no.  204r>ri  (  -■-  If.  O.  Langu  and 
H.  Bchiifer,  drab-  uiui  Drnksteine  de»  inittlrren  Beichs,  Ilerlln, 
IWJH.  II.  49),  with  the  word  *  natron  '  omitted. 

10  P.  W.  von  BiHHing,  *  Die  Hollels  vom  Sonnenholllgtuni  des 
Rathurcs,'  SB  A  W,  1914,  p.  3  ;  cf.,  perhaps,  Uardlncr,  Admoni- 
tions  "f  an  Egyptian  Sage,  p.  76. 

»<  VIrey,  pi.  xxvl. 

••  For  thit  u«fl  of  w'b  and  fur  ci.  Book  of  ths  Dead,  dxxxl.  13. 
'■  Egyptian  StfUm,  Iv.  pi.  7. 

»*8rh4fer,  t/rkunden,  \i\.  34  f. ;  nrooated,  Ancient  Heeorde, 
iv.  866. 
I*  Brwitod.  Ancient  Recorde,  Iv.  002,  OOfi. 


appears  in  the  ordinary  word  for  priest,  weeb, 
'  pure  one/  Coptic  07HHB. 

The  retention  of  the  word  by  the  Christian  Egyptians  8ugi;e3ta 
that  even  with  them  it  was  still  his  purity,  rather  than  his 
sacrificial  and  intercessory  functions,  that  separated  the  priest 
from  the  layman. 

A  number  of  measures  were  taken  by  the  priests 
to  ensure  their  absolute  purity. 

(a)  In  the  Grzeco-Koman  period  a  priest  had  to 
purify  himself  for  several  days  before  entering 
upon  his  course  ^— a  practice  that  is  evidently  very 
ancient.- 

Pap.  Turin,  pi.  57,  line  9ff.  (temp.  Ramesses  iv.-v.)  shows 
that  this  prefatory  purification  comprised  drinking  natron  for 
a  specified  number  of  days  ;  until  they  were  accomplished,  the 
priest  could  not  enter  cerUiin  parts  of  the  temple  precincts  nor 
carry  the  image  of  the  god.^  The  wailing-  women  who  bemoaned 
Osiris  had  to  purify  themselves  four  tunes  before  they  could 
stand  within  the 'door  of  the  Broad  Hall';*  they  also  washed 
their  mouths  and  chewed  natron  (see  V.  a  (rf),  (e)),  and  fumi- 
gated themselves  with  incense,  in  order  that  both  they  and  the 
lamentations  with  which  they  'spiritualized'  the  dead  Osiris 
mipht  be  pure.s  A  passage  in  Gardiner,  Admonitions  of  an 
Eifyptian  6age  (p.  76),  suggests  that  the  bread  eaten  by  a  priest 
during  his  prefatorj-  puriticatlon  and  his  course  must  be  white 
bread  (t',ha). 

{b)  Priests  and  priestesses  had  always  to  wash 
or  sprinkle  themselves  before  entering  a  temple  or 
engaging  in  a  religious  ceremony ;  every  temple 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  tank  or  pool  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  (cf.  V.  i  {d)). 

A  priest  pronounced  a  special  formula  when  entering  the 
temple  'after  making  his  purification  in  the  pure  pool. '6 
During  the  service  he  continually  refers  to  his  purity."  G. 
Legrain  and  E.  Naville  (L'AHe  fiord  du  pplone  d'Amcnophis 
III.,  Paris,  1902,  pi.  xi.  B)  reproduce  a  mutilated  relief  depict- 
ing priests  and  priestesses  purifying  themselves  before  entering 
the  temple.  They  seem  to  be  standing  in  two  shallow  pools 
or  tanks,  while  water  is  poured  over  them.8  The  descriptive 
text  reads:  'Going  down  to  wash  by  the  prophets,  the  god's 
wife,  the  god's  hand  {dr-t  nir),  in  the  Cool  Pool,  (and  then) 
ent-ering  into  the  temple.'  According  to  Herodotus,^  the 
priests  washed  In  cold  water  twice  every  day  and  twice  every 
night. 

Legrain  found  at  Karnak  an  alabaster  pedestal — bearing  a 
dediciitory  inscription  of  Tethmosis  iii. — on  which  the  priests 
stood  while  they  purified  themselves.io  Cf.  the  stone  beside  the 
Pool  of  the  God  on  which  the  deceased  washed  his  feet.i* 

(c)  The  priests  also  perhaps  fumigated  them- 
selves with  incense  before  officiating  iu  the  daily 
service  (see  (a)  and  V.  i  [d)). 

Before  taking  hold  of  the  brazier,  which  was  to  contain  the 
burning  incense,  the  priest  said:  'Hail  brazier  ...  I  am 
cleansed  by  the  Eye  of  Horus.'  12  •  Eye  of  Ilorus'  In  this  con- 
text must  surely  mean  incense. 

{d)  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  purity  of  the 
priest's  hands. 

Ikhernofret  says  of  himself :  '  I  was  pure  handed  in  adorning 
the  god,  a  .'jcin-pricst  with  clean  fingers.'  1^  •  pure  of  fingers '  is 
the  oft- recurring  epithet  of  priests. !■* 

(c)  Paring  the  nails. — The  priests  cut  their  nails 
short  so  as  not  to  harbour  dirt  which  would  render 
them  ceremonially  unclean. ''* 

Reliefs  in  the  inaslaha  of  'Kiikh-mo'-l,ior^  a  s^m-priest  and 


1  Otto,  i.  26. 

2  Gardiner,  Admonitiona  of  an  Egyptian  Sarje,  p.  76  f. 

3  The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  Ur.  A.  II.  Gardiner  for  this 
reference ;  cf.  Blackman,  Bigeh,  p.  47. 

*  .lunker,  Stnndemoachen,  p.  (i. 

^  lb.  p.  TO  f.  ;  cf.  Festival  Songs  of  Ists  and  Nephthys,  i.  2  f.  =» 
Budge,  An  Egyptian  Reading  Book,  Ix>ndon,  18t>6,  p.  .SJl. 

«  A.  Moret.  Le  Bitxul  du  cxUte  divin  joumalier  en  Egypte, 
ParlH,  1002,  p.  8,  n.  1,  p.  711,  n.  'Z. 

7  Jiitual  of  Ainon,  1.  6,  7  f.,  ii.  2,  et  passim. 


8  Of. 
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the  word-siffii  for  w^«b,  *  priest.* 


0  ii.  37.  '"  Annalct  du  urviet,  Iv.  286 1. 

11  llimk  of  the  Dead,  clxxil.  41  f. 

12  Uituai  of  A  man,  Ii.  1. 

la  Scii;ifer,  Die  MynU:rifn  den  OnrU  in  Alydos  %tnter  Kinu'fj 
SritoHtnti  III.,  Li'ipi-.ic.  11104,  In  Uc't.hc's  Untfrsitchungen  zvr 
(ifuch.  und  AtUrtuituhiiuli'  Afijyp.  Iv.  18f.  ;  Brcasti-d,  Ancieut 
Rtcoriln,  1.  (IBS. 

1*  Nowlicrrv-Orinith,  KlIliTKhrh,  II.  iil.  vll.  ;  lAtiftoSchiircr, 
Grail-  und  ll'niksteinr  </r«  tnilllrrm  Hricht,  \\.  148  (7),  Ui6  |10)  ; 
Oanlincr.Wrijjfill.  Cataloijue  of  Uif  Private  TmnhH  qf  Thpbes, 
I>.  43 :  Wre»iin»lil,  Aeni/p.  Intchriflen  ...  in  Wien,  p.  22  ;  of. 
p.  i:i2. 

16  Moret,  Uitutl  du  cuUfi  ditnn  journatifr,  p.  I70m  Ritual  of 
Amon,  xxvl.  7-10 ;  ct.  V.  a  (rf),  II. 
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lector.l  possibly  depict  tiie  cutting  and  cleaning  of  priests' 
finger-  and  toe-nails,  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  surgical 
operations. 

(/)  Depilation.  —  Herodotus  *  states  that  the 
priests  in  his  day  shaved  their  whole  body  every 
third  day  to  ensure  ceremonial  purity. 

Depilation  seems  to  be  an  ancient  practice  (see  above  III.  6). 
The  depilation  of  a  priest  is  perhaps  depicted  in  the  mastaha  of 
'Enkh-nie'-t»or  :3  the  man's  leg  is  bei[ig  rubbed  to  remove  hair. 
The  adjacent  scene  possibly  represents  a  priest  having  hi.^  back 
scrubbed  to  render  it  ceremonially  clean.  It  is  said  of  the 
women  who  impersonated  Isis  and  bewailed  Osiris  :  '  Their  body 
is  pure  .  .  .  the  hair  of  their  body  has  been  removed.'"* 

[g)  Shaving. — The  clean-shaven  liead  does  not 
appear  to  have  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  priestly  caste  "till  towards  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.'  In  the  Grceco-Ronian  period 
the  regulations  about  the  priests  sliaving  their 
heads  were  very  strict.' 

[h)  Dress. — From  the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom 
onwards  the  priests  seem  to  have  been  very  puncti- 
lious in  the  matter  of  dress.*  As  early  as  the 
IXth  to  Xth  dynasties  we  learn  that  a  priest 
during  his  period  of  service  had  to  wear  white 
sandals.* 

(j)  Circumcision.  —  See  art.  CIRCUMCISION 
(Egyptian),  vol.  iii.  p.  670  ft". 

8.  Purity  and  purification  of  the  laity. — (a) 
Purification  before  entering  a  temple  or  sacred 
place. — Until  the  Grreco-Roman  period  we  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  puritication  of  the 
lay  people  before  entering  a  temple,'"  but  we  may 
be  certain  that  ablutions  of  some  sort  were  deemed 
necessary.  There  is  possibly  a  reference  to  this 
practice  in  an  inscription  dating  from  the  reign  of 
King  Teti  of  the  Vlth  dynasty."  In  the  Old  King- 
dom it  also  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  impious 
for  those  who  had  eaten  an  impure  thing,  bwt,'''  or 
who  were  still  purifying  themselves,  m  'bw-sn,^^  to 
approach  the  portrait-statue  in  a  tomb-chapel,  or 
indeed  enter  the  building  (cf.  below,  VI.  i).  Ch. 
Ixiv.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  line  46,  speaks  of 
a  worsliipper's  hands  as  pure  when  praising  the 
god.  Herodotus  '■'  says  that  a  man  had  to  discard 
his  woollen  cloak  before  entering  a  temple. 

Hero  of  Alexandria  (£1.  c.  250  B.C.)  says  that 
'stoups  (iT-epippavTripia)  for  the  sprinkling  of  those 
who  enter '  stood  at  the  entrances  to  Egyptian 
temples."* 

Perhaps  we  have  examples  of  the  rrepipftavTrtpia.  of  Hero 
in  certain  large  stone  vessels  of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  which, 
as  the  inscriptions  show,  came  from  temples,  and  which, 
apparently,   were  meant  to  hold  water.    Some  of  them  are 

decorated    on    the   inside    with    the    symbols     |-f-)f,    'good 

fortune,  life,  stability,'  which  are  associated  (see  above,  V.  i) 
with  religious  ablutions.l'' 

Hero  also  speaks  of  bronze  wheels,  whicli  were 
apparently  fixed  to  the  doors  of  temples,  and  were 

^  J.  Capart,  'Une  Rue  de  tombeaux  k  Saqqarah,'  in  L'Art 
igl/ptien,  Bnissels,  1907,  pi.  Ixvii.  ;  W.  Max  Miiller,  Egypto- 
logical Researches,  Washington,  1906,  pi.  105. 

2  ii.  37.  3  Capart,  pi.  Ixvi.  ;  Miiller,  pi.  105. 

4  Festival  Songs  of  Isis  and  ^ephthys,  i.  2  f.  =  Budge,  Egyp- 
tian Reading  Book,  p.  49. 

5  E.g.,  Lepsius,  iii.  pi.  1286. 

6  See  Davies,  The  Rock  Tombs  of  El-Amama,  London,  1903- 
08,  i.  pis.  viii.,  xxii.  ;  also  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Knyrit,  pp. 
260,298. 

~  Otto,  i.  63,  ii.  78. 

^  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  297 ;  Herod,  ii.  37  ;  Otto, 
ii.  78,  266. 

9  Pap.  Petersburg,  1116  A,  recto  line  64  [OoIiSnischeff,  Les 
Papyrus  hiiratiqnes  No  No  1115,  1116  A  et  1116  B  del' Ennitage 
Imperial  d  St.  P^tersbourg,  Petrograd,  1913,  pi.  x\.]=Jottrnal 
of  Egyptian  Archeology ,  i.  27  ;  cf.  below,  VI.  i. 

10  See  Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyptian  Religion,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1907,  p.  40. 

11  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  [Leipzig,  1903]  87. 

12  lb.  i.  68  ;  cf.  Piankhi  Stele,  lines  147-163. 

IS  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  49,  60, 142  ;  H.  Sottas,  La  Preservation 
de  la  propriety  funeraire  dans  I'ancienne  Egypte,  Paris,  1913, 
p.  Off. 

'*  ii.  81.  15  Otto,  i.  396  ;  Hero,  Pneumatika,  i.  32. 

18  Erman,  ZA  xxxviii.  [1900]  64  ;  Wiedemann,  PSBA  xxiii. 
[lOOlJ  270-274. 
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turned  by  those  entering  '  because  it  is  thought 
that  bronze  clean.ses.'  ' 

This  is  quite  an  uri-Egyptian  device,  and  was  probably  im- 
ported from  the  East.-  Von  Bissing  describes  what  may  be  an 
actual  example  of  one  of  these  wheels  and  gives  a  drawing  of  it.3 

An  inscription  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  *  states 
that  people  who  had  become  impure  through 
sexual  intercourse,"  birth,  miscarriage,  menstrua- 
tion, etc.,  had  to  pay  dues  before  being  admitted 
into  the  temple  of  Asklepioa  at  Ptoleniais.  These 
were  apparently  paid  into  a  money-box  (Briaaupbi) 
at  the  entrance  to  the  temple.* 

A  bronze  wheel  was  sometimes,  it  seems,  associated  with  the 
money-box ;  thus  a  person  paid  his  or  her  dues  and  then  was 
purified  by  turning  the  wheel.  Hero^  proposes  to  make  a  com- 
bined money-box  and  wheel ;  the  former  is  to  be  surmounted  by 
a  bird  which  will  sing  when  the  wheel  is  turned.**  We  also 
learn  from  Hero^  that  bronze  wheels  were  set  up  near  the 
water-stoups.  He  therefore  proposes  to  make  a  '  contrivance  of 
such  a  kind  that  when  the  wheel  is  turned  the  water  runs  out  of 
it  for  the  sprinkling.'  10  For  further  particulars  as  to  these  two 
contrivances,  the  former  of  which  was  a  penny-in-the-slot 
machine  worked  by  5-drachma  pieces,  the  latter  an  ingenious 
swivel  tap,  see  Rochas,  Annates  du  Service  des  Antiquitis,  xi. 
[1911]  96  £f. 

(b)  Purification  in  sacred  waters  and  pools. — (i. ) 
Near  Khereha  (the  Grajco-Roman  Babylon)  there 
was  a  pool  connected  with  the  Heliopolitan  sun- 
cult.  In  its  waters  the  sun-god  washed  his  face, 
and  it  was  of  advantage  to  mortal  men  to  do  the 
same." 

(ii.)  At  Herakleopolis  Magna  there  were  two 
great  pools  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Har- 
shef,  called  the  '  Pool  of  Natron  '  and  the  '  Pool  of 
Me'et.''-  The  worshippers  of  the  god  Avashed  in 
these  pools  and  so  were  cleansed  from  their  sins  ; 
their  offerings  were  washed  in  them  also." 

An  official  of  the  Saite  period  records  that  he  built  a  wall 
'behind  the  Pool  of  Me'et.' 1^ 

(iii.)  The  water  at  the  First  Cataract,  the  tra- 
ditional source  of  the  Nile,"'  was  believed  to  be 
endowed  with  special  cleansing  properties,  and 
therefore  was  used  (or  supposed  to  be  used)  for  all 
the  lustrations  and  libations  offered  to  the  gods  and 
the  dead.'*  The  fact  that  the  dead  go  there  to  be 
bathed  by  the  goddess  Satis"  suggests  that  the 
living  also  performed  ablutions  there.'* 

(c)  The  Osirian  mysteries. — Participation  in  the 
Osirian  mysteries"  was  productive  of  religious 
purity.  This  is  suggested  by  certain  statements  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

E.g.,  the  deceased  thus  addresses  the  gods  in  the  other 
world :  '  I  am  pure  of  mouth,  pure  of  hands,  one  to  whom  is 
said  "Welcome,  welcome"  by  those  who  see  him  ;  for  I  have 
heard  those  words  which  the  ass  spake  with  the  cat'  (cxxv. 
['Conclusion']  13 f.).  Again  he  sa^s  to  his  ka  who  stands  in 
his  way :  '  Let  me  pass,  for  I  am  pure.  I  have  made  Osiris 
to  triumph  against  his  foes'  (cv.  8);  see  also  i.  3,  8-10,  13f., 
clxxxi.  13  ff. 

9.  Purification  before  going  into  battle. — Ap- 
parently the  only  reference  to  this  custom  in  Egyp- 
tian writings  is  Pyr.  '2190a-'21916,"''  which  saj-s  : 

'  Horus  comes  forth  from  Khemmis.  Buto  Town  arises  for 
Horus,  and  he  purifies  himself  there.  Horus  comes  pure  that 
he  may  avenge  his  father.' 

1  i.  32  ;  Erman,  ZJ[  xxxviii.  63. 

2  C.  C.  Edgar,  ZA  xl.  [1902]  140  f. 

3  ZA  xxxix.  [1901]  144  f. 

4  RA,  3rd  ser.,  ii.  [1883]  181  ;  cf.  3rd  ser.,  xiii.  [1SS9]  70 ff. 

5  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  64. 

*  Otto,  i.  396 ;  see  also  Edgar,  loc.  cit. 

1  ii.  32.  8  ZA  xxxviii.  54.  9  i.  32. 

10  ZA  xxxviii.  63 ;  see  also  Otto,  i.  397. 

11  Piankhi  Stele,  line  101  f.  ;  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  iv 
870 ;  cf.  Book  of  the  Dead,  clxix.  19  f.  ;  Pyr.  211C-213 :  see  V 
I,  2  (a). 

12  Book  of  the  Dead,  xvii.  21 ;  Grapow,  Urkunden,  v.  23-25. 

13  Book  of  the  Dead,  loc.  cit. 

1-1  P.  Pierret,  Recueil  d'inscriptitms  inMites  du  musiie  egyptien 
du  Louvre,  Paris,  1878,  p.  16. 

15  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  103. 

16  Pyr.  8646,  1908a-c,  and  passim  in  the  religious  texts. 
"76.  III60,  6. 

18  See  Egyptian  Stetce  in  the  British  Museum,  ii.  pi.  9,  line  3 
=  Brea3ted,  Ancient  Records,  i.  611. 

19  See  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  285  ff. 
2"  lb.  p.  29. 
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VI.  Purity  and  purificatios  in  magic— 
I.  The  reciter  of  a  spell  and  a  magician  must  be 
pure.  He  who  would  recite  ch.  cxxv.  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  must  be  pure  (to' 6)  and  clean  (ttor),  must 
be  clothed  in  the  finest  linen  and  shod  with  white 
sandals  (cf.  above,  V.  7  (A)),  have  his  eyes  painted 
with   stibium,   and   be  anointed   with   the   finest 

unguent. 

The  purity  demanded  of  the  reciter  could  be  obtained  by 
washing  with  water  containing  natron  1  or  by  washing  and 
fumigation  in  the  sunlight.3  Impure  food,  such  as  venison  and 
fish,  and  sexual  intercourse  are  to  be  avoided. s  In  the  case  of 
one  spell  the  reciter,  and  his  sen'ants  also,  are  directed  to 
purify  themselves  for  nine  days.*  _    _ 

To  be  successful  in  '  spirit-gathering   the  magician 

must  be  pure.' 

In  vessel-divination  by  the  moon  the  magician,  if  a  medium  is 
not  used,  must  be  'pure  for  three  days.'"  In  divination  by  a 
lamp  \rithout  a  medium  the  magician,  who  must  be  'pure 
from  a  woman,'  is  directed  to  lie  down  on  green,  i.e.  fresh, 
reeds.7  .  .  ,       .       , 

2.  Purity  of  the  medium.— In  ■  spint-gathering 
the  medium  must  be  a  '  boy,  pure,  before  he  has 
gone  with  a  woman.'* 

3.  Purity  and  purification  of  the  objects  used.— 
The  papyrus  upon  which  a  spell  is  written  must  be 
pure."  The  table  used  in  '  spirit-gathering '  is  to 
be  '  of  olive-wood,  having  four  feet,  upon  which  no 
man  on  earth  has  ever  sat.' '" 

In  lamp-divination  the  lamp  must  be  a  white  one  'in  which 
no  minium  or  gum-water  has  been  put,  its  wick  beinp:  clean ' ; 
it  is  to  be  filled  with  clean  genuine  Oasis  oil,  and  is  then  to 
be  set  upon  a  new  brick."  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  cxxv., 
rubric,  directs  that  the  representation  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Truths  be  drawn  upon  a  pure  tile  of  porcelain  fashioned  of 
earth  upon  which  no  pigs  or  small  cattle  have  trodden.  The 
canopv  (?)  placed  over  the  model  of  a  boat  used  in  a  magical 
ceremony  is  to  be  purified  with  natron  and  incense.12  In 
Griffith-Thompson,  xxviii.  4,  we  learn  that  the  bronze  vessel 
used  in  divination  is  to  be  washed  with  water  of  natron. 

4.  Purity  and  purification  of  the  place  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed. — Tlie  place  where  the 
magic  rite  was  to  be  performed  must  be  clean." 
Sometimes  it  had  to  be  both  '  clean '  and  '  dark 
without  light,'  "  and  in  addition  must  be  purified 
with  natron  water  ■'  or  sprinkled  with  '  clean  sand  "> 
brought  from  the  great  river.'  "  Furthermore,  it 
is  laid  down  that  there  is  to  be  no  ceUar  under- 
neath it." 

yil.  Purity    of    those   wno    wished   to 

HAVE  AUDIENCE  OF  TUE  PBAIiAOB.  —In  the 
Piankhi  Stele,  lines  147-153,  we  are  informed  that 
of  the  four  princes  who  came  to  the  Pharaoh  to 
pay  homage  three,  being  lish-eaters,  were  not 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  Perhaps  this 
scrupulosity  on  the  part  of  Piankhi  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  liad  just  been  affiliated  to  the  sun-god 
(see  above,  V.  I  (b)),  to  whom  fish  was  evidently 
supposed  to  be  an  abomination." 

LiTERATDRB. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicaicd  in  the 
article.  AVLWARD  M.  BlACKMAN. 

1  Book  ojthr  Dead,  ch.  xx.,  rubric. 
Tol.  viii.  p.  267». 

2  Ih.  cxxxv.  A,  rubric. 

3  lb.  ch.  Ixlv.,  rubric ;  cf.  rubric  of  ch.  cxxv.,  and  Piankhi 
SUU,  line  161 1.  ;  cf.  V.  8(a),  VII. 

<  Kaville,  PSBA   iv.  |1S70|  1(1;  eeo  art.  Maoio  (Egnitian), 

«  F.  LI.  Orifflth  and  II.  Thompson,  Thr  Dfinotic  Magical 
Papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden,  London,  Ism,  iii.  6. 

*h.  xxlll.  S8.  '  lb.  V   S2.  «  lb.  iil.  11,  xxvii.  If, 

»  Bnok  of  the  Dead,  ch.  c,  rubric. 
10 (IrifflthThompnon,  iv.  1  f. 

11  /«>.  vi.  2-10;  see  also  x\\.  2I-2fi,  xxiil.  81,xxv.  8-16,  xiix. 
1-3  30 

'i  Book  nftht  Dead,  oh.  cxxxlli.,  rubric  [Cnn.  jVk.1  =  F..  A  W. 
Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead  [Hieroglyphic  Textl,  London, 
1898,  p.  2D1. 

"  arilfithThompson,  Iv.  8. 

»  lb.  vl.  If.  "  lb.  v.  8  t.,  xvll.  23. 

'•  Cf.  the  niniin'l  of  sand  upon  which  the  statue  Is  to  bp  placed 
for  the  cer<-niony  of  'opening  the  mouth'  (Davies-flardiner, 
Totnh  of  Amrnrmlitl,  p.  68;  nudge,  Book  nf  Opening  Ihr 
Umlh,  I.  fl.  H8,  11.  1  t.).  An  Kgypllan  Muslim  uses  sand  in«U'.id 
of  w»l<-r  lor  the  ahlullnns  proii<lijur  jiraycrs.  If  no  water  Is 
obUlnaM"  (cf.  art.  IM'BincATfOH  (Muslim)). 

"(IriinihTlinmpiion  x.  HI.  '"  /*■  x^v.  15-18. 

'»  Hoe  /!■«*  of  the  Drail.  Iiv.  11  (T.  ;  Orajww,  ZA  xllx.  (1911) 
61  ;  Iac*u,  Ttilet  rilljlruz  tgvptim;  Tarfs,  1010,  I.  ill  |»llv.). 


PURIFICATION  (Greek).  —  All  the  lower 
religions  and  most  of  the  higher  are  concerned 
with  the  ritual  of  purification  in  its  manifold 
forms ;  the  higher  are  also  deeply  interested  in 
purity  as  a  spiritual  ideal.  The  history  of  Greek 
religion  falls  into  line  with  the  general  history  of 
religions  in  both  t^ese  respects.  Its  'cathartic,' 
or  purificatory,  ritual  agrees  in  essential  respects 
with  that  of  the  other  communities  noted  in  the 
various  sections  of  this  article  ;  it  agrees  also  with 
the  history  of  the  higher  religions  in  that  a  spirit- 
ual ideal,  appealing  to  the  more  exalted  or  more 
sensitive  minds,  emerged  from  that  ritual.  Never- 
theless, the  phenomena  of  Greek  purification,  the 
ideas  and  the  value  attaching  to  it,  bear  the 
impress  of  the  unique  temperament  of  the  people, 
and  especially  illustrate  the  pliancy  with  which 
the  Greek  communities  could  adapt  the  traditions 
of  ritual  to  serve  the  purposes  of  legal  and  ethical 
development. 

The  student  of  this  department  of  Greek  religion 
is  at  once  confronted  by  a  chronological  question 
that  is  also  a  question  of  origins  :  At  what  period 
and  from  what  source  did  the  cathartic  system 
arise  in  Greece?  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  post-Homeric,  and  that  in 
origin  it  was  non-Hellenic,  being  derived  from  some 
Oriental  or  Anatolian  source — e.g.,  from  Lydia.' 
This  view  rests  mainly  on  Homer's  supposed 
silence  concerning  it,  and  his  silence  is  explained 
by  his  ignorance  of  any  such  ritual,  which  there- 
fore could  not  have  existed  in  the  period  when  the 
poems  were  composed.  But  we  have  now  learned 
that  Homer's  'silence'  has  to  be  carefully  and 
critically  judged  and  interpreted  before  it  can  be 
acceptea  as  certain  evidence  that  what  he  is  silent 
about  did  not  exist  in  his  time.  Also  the  state- 
ment that  the  Homeric  poems  are  wholly  silent 
concerning  any  ritual  of  purification  from  stain 
ignores  the  plain  or  the  probable  significance  of 
certain  texts.  We  read  that  Odysseus  purifies  his 
hall  with  fire  and  sulphur  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  suitors  ;''  we  may  suspect  a  religious  sense  of 
impurity  as  a  motive,  though  we  cannot  prove  it. 
But  Hektor's  words,  'It  is  not  meet  for  a  man 
stained  with  blood  and  grime  to  offer  prayers  to 
God,'' cannot  but  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  a 
contemporary  simple  rule  of  ceremonial  purity — 
the  same  religious  rule  that  compels  Achilles  to 
wash  his  hands  in  lustral  water  before  raising  them 
in  prayer  to  Zeus,*  or  Telemachos  to  wash  his  hands 
in  sea-water  before  praying  to  Athene."  Also,  we 
find  the  x^p''"A>  oi'  lustral  water,  the  purificatory 
value  of  wliich  cannot  bo  doubted,  a  constant  con- 
comitant of  the  Homeric  sacrifice  and  libation.' 

Again,  we  should  consider  the  purification  of 
the  Achii'an  camp,  ordered  by  Agamemnon  as  a 
method  of  expelling  the  plague,  as  by  no  means  a 
merely  sanitary  or  hygienic  act,  but  as  inspired  by 
daemonic  or  divine  fear  and  therefore  as  a  religious 
act  of  purgation  ;  for  it  is  the  immediate  prelimi- 
nary to  a  sacrifice  to  A])ollo,  and  tlio  Acluvans 
throw  the  XvfiaTa,  the  articles  with  which  they  had 
purified  themselves  and  their  tents,  into  the  sea  ; 
and  this  is  a  formal  act  suggesting  that  these 
things  are  tainted  with  a  curso  or  religious  con- 
tagion or  the  fxlaiTna  of  evil  spirits.' 

Therefore  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems 
does  not  allow  us,  still  less  coiii)iol  us,  to  suppose 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  period  were  wholly 
destitute  of  purificatory  ceremonies  ;  had  I  licy  been 
so,  we  should  have  to  regard  them,  in  the  light  of 

1  a.  (!rot«.  Hint,  of  Greece,  in  vols.,  London,  1888,  i.  28;  P. 
St«ngel,  Dir  nrieehischen  AlUrthitnur,  p.  111. 

•i<"<i.xxll.481l.  »//.  vl.  !!n7f. 

4  lb.  z.'H.  '■  (»i.  ii.  •.:ni. 

«  e.g.,  II  I.  «0,  ''^l>•■  •'<"■'• ;  "''■  i"-  **"■ 

7  It.  1.  :U4  :  cf.  the  throwing  Into  the  soa  of  the  slaughtered 
boar  upnn  which  the  onlh  .  iinn  had  been  laid  (It.  xlx.  2071.). 
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modern  anthropology,  as  in  this  important  respect 
distinguislied  from  all  the  other  races  of  the  world. 
Doubtless  the  invaders  from  the  north,  whose 
blending  with  the  southerners,  the  people  of  the 
Minoan  culture,  generated  the  Hellas  of  history, 
brought  with  them  their  own  cathartic  ideas  and 
practices  ;  and  the  evidence  of  legends  and  accounts 
of  festivals  recorded  by  the  later  Greek  writers 
suggests  that  they  found  on  the  soil  of  Greece  and 
in  Crete  a  more  elaborate  system  of  the  same 
significance  and  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

But  there  is  indeed  a  marked  difference  between 
Homeric  society,  so  far  as  that  is  mirrored  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  the  succeeding  periods  of 
Greek  life  ;  and  this  difference  should  be  noted  at 
the  outset  before  we  proceed  to  the  details  of  the 
subject.  If  we  call  the  people  to  whom  those 
poems  were  originally  addressed  the  Acha;ans,  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  Achaean  conscience  took 
its  cathartic  duties,  such  as  they  were,  very  easily 
and  lightly  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  Hellenic 
conscience  laecame  anxious  and  at  times  even 
sombre  in  regard  to  such  matters,  and  was  often 
haunted  by  terrors  of  the  ghostly  world  and  by 
the  feeling  that  certain  acts,  especially  homicide, 
might  arouse  the  wrath  of  unseen  spirit-powers  or 
ghosts,  and  that  such  dangers  could  be  averted 
only  by  an  elaborate  prophylactic  ritual  of  puri- 
fication. There  is  a  wide  cleavage  between  the 
Achaean  and  the  later  Attic  religious  consciousness 
in  this  vital  respect,  as  wide  as  that  between  the 
genius  of  Homer  and  the  genius  of  ./Eschylus. 
The  Homeric  ghost  is  impotent  and  piteous,  of  no 
power  in  the  social-religious  world,  no  shadow  on 
the  brightness  of  that  early  epoch.'  And  nothing 
more  vividly  illustrates  the  moral  li"ht-heartedness 
of  the  Homeric  world,  so  splendidly  endowed  in 
most  respects,  than  its  normal  indifference  concern- 
ing ordinary  homicide.  Man-slaying  was  regarded 
in  certain  cases  as  a  sin  and  might  at  times  concern 
the  whole  community  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  poems 
is  there  any  hint  of  the  need  of  purification  from 
the  stain  of  bloodshed,  which  in  later  Attic  law 
was  prescribed  even  for  the  accidental  slaying  of 
a  slave.  TIepolemos,  who  has  committed  the  sin 
of  shedding  kindred  blood,  has  merely  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  of  his  kinsmen  ;  ^  the  suppliant  who  has 
fled  from  his  home  for  having  killed  a  man  is  at 
once  admitted  by  Telemachos  at  the  moment  of  a 
religious  service.' 

Now,  much  that  appears  post-Homeric,  merely 
because  the  first  record  of  it  belongs  to  the  later 
period,  may  be  an  ancient  inheritance  of  the  pre- 
Hellenic  stock  that  was  submerged  temporarily  by 
the  wave  of  northern  invasion  but  rose  to  the 
surface  again  and  re-asserted  its  traditions.  So 
the  later  prevalence  of  a  cathartic  system,  especi- 
ally elaborated  in  regard  to  bloodshed,  may  only 
be  another  example  of  revival. 

Such  a  revival  would  receive  strong  stimulus 
from  the  diffusion  from  Thrace  through  Greece  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysos,  a  religious  phenomenon 
of  great  import  for  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
race.  The  cult  had  begun  its  Hellenic  career 
already  in  the  earlier  '  Homeric '  period,  but  had 
finally  established  itself  in  most  parts  of  the 
Greek-speaking  world,  and  especially  at  Thebes, 
Delphi,  and  Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  later 
migratory  and  colonizing  movement.  The  god 
was  aboriginally  associated  with  the  ghostly  world 
and  some  part  of  his  ritual  was  '  cathartic ' ;  and 
this  aspect  and  function  of  his  cult  were  strongly 
proclaimed  by  the  brotherhoods  of  '  Orpheus,'  who 
were  propagating  doctrines  and  establishing  their 

1  The  ghost  of  Elpenor  hacks  up  his  prayer  to  Odysseus  by 
the  threat  of  the  gods'  wrath,  not  his  own,  if  the  latter  neglects 
it  (Od.  xi.  73). 

2  11.  ii.  661-666.  3  Od.  iii.  222-2S1. 


influence  in  Greece  perhaps  as  early  as  the  7th 
cent,  and  with  marked  success  in  tlie  6th  and  5th. 
And  the  religious-philo.sophic  system  known  as 
Pythagoreanism,  maintained  by  the  Pythagorean 
brotherhoods  which  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  religious  and  political  world  of  those  two 
centuries,  bore  the  closest  affinity  to  Orphism, 
agreeing  with  it  on  the  whole  in  its  views  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  soul  and  the  need  of  an  elabor- 
ate ritual  of  purification  and  a  careful  rule  of 
purity.'  Fortunately  the  Orphic-Pythagorean 
mission  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  the  Greek 
democracies  or  the  chief  centres  of  the  national 
worship  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  render  the 
general  religious  consciousness  more  sensitively 
anxious  concerning  purity  and  impurity ;  and 
Aristophanes  warmly  acknowledges,  in  terms  that 
are  doubtless  too  sweeping,  the  deep  indebtedness 
of  his  countrymen  to  '  Orpheus '  for  much  of  their 
spiritual  life.^ 

We  may  now  review  briefly  the  details  of  Greek 
KiBapaLi  and  consider  the  ideas  attaching  thereto ; 
our  records  are  mainly  late,  the  literature  from 
the  5th  cent,  onwards  and  certain  later  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  a 
fact  is  not  necessarily  '  late '  because  the  earliest 
record  of  it  is. 

The  technical  inquiry  is  conceraed  always  with 
two  questions :  (a)  What  are  the  acts,  states, 
objects,  agencies,  seen  or  unseen,  that  are  sup- 
posed to  leave  a  stain  on  the  soul  or  body  of  a 
person,  which  unfits  him  for  intercourse  with  man 
or  deity  because  he  is  spiritually,  not  merely 
physically,  unclean  and  is  liable  to  infect  others  and 
render  nugatory  any  divine  service  by  his  /.ilav/ta  ? 
(6)  What  are  the  cleansing,  purgative,  or  cathartic 
processes,  material  or  spiritual,  by  which  he  can 
rid  himself  of  that  stain  ? 

The  Greek  evidence  on  these  two  questions,  which 
is  very  multifarious  and  scattered,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  thus,  (a)  The  causes  of  impurity 
were  bloodshed,  the  presence  of  ghosts  and  contact 
with  death,  sexual  intercourse,  child-birth,  the 
evacuations  of  the  body,  the  eating  of  certain  food 
such  as  pea-soup,  cheese,  and  garlic,  the  intrusion 
of  unauthorized  persons  into  holy  places,  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  foul  speech  and  quarrelling. 
(6)  The  purgative  means,  usually  called  KaBipuia, 
by  the  Greeks,  were  lustral  water,  suli^hur,  onions, 
fumigation  and  fire,  incense,  certain  boughs  and 
other  vegetative  growths,  pitch,  wool,  certain 
stones  and  amulets,  bright  things  like  sunlight 
and  gold,  sacrificed  animals,  especially  the  pig, 
and  of  these  especially  the  blood  and  the  skin  ; 
finally,  certain  festivals  and  festival  rites,  especi- 
ally the  ritual  of  cursing  and  the  scapegoat  (q.v.). 
More  exceptional  methods  might  be  cutting  off 
the  hair  of  the  polluted  person,  or  sacrificial 
communion  with  the  deity.  To  philosophize  on 
these  bizarre  phenomena  belongs  to  the  more 
general  exposition  of  the  theme  ;  and  little  study 
is  needed  to  convince  us  that  they  concern  in  tlie 
first  instance  the  sphere  of  primitive  psychology 
rather  than  ethics  ;  but,  if  we  look  more  carefully 
into  their  history,  we  shaU  find  how  closely  they 
are  interlinked  with  the  higher  moral  and  religious 
life  of  the  people  and  states. 

1.  The  causes  of  impurity. — The  deepest  im- 
purity was  that  caused  by  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  the  growing 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  this  matter  was  a 
vital  force  in  the  development  of  society.  We 
have  noted  the  weakness  of  the  sentiment  in  the 
Homeric  world,  and  that  world  was  still  barbaric 
in  its  rules  regarding  homicide.     The  first  record 

1  See  ERE,  voL  tx.  p.  SO ;  also  art.  Ptthaooras  ;  E.  Rohde. 
Psyche'^,  Freiburg,  1898,  ii.  38-56,  103-136. 
-  Frons,  1032. 
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of  a  change  in  feeling  is  the  citation  of  an  incident 
in  the  Aithiopus,  an  epic  poem  by  Arktinos  of 
MUetos,  composed  probably  near  the  close  of  the 
8tli  century  B.C.  Achilles,  provoked  by  the  gibes 
of  Thersites,  slew  him  and  was  thereupon  obliged 
to  quit  the  army  for  a  time  and  to  retire  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.'  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
would  have  comprehended  this.  Thersites  was  no 
kinsman  to  Achilles,  and  at  most  only  a  degraded 
member  of  the  same  Achaean  stock.  Yet  the 
Milesian  poet  feels  that  his  homicide,  liowever  jus- 
tifiable, deeply  concerns  the  whole  army  and  is 
a  stain  upon  Achilles,  who  must  be  purged  by  a 
religious  ritual  at  some  distant  place  before  he  can 
safely  resume  fellowship  with  his  compatriots. 
The  legend  represents,  no  doubt,  the  contemporary 
State  law  of  Miletos,  and  exhibits  that  State  as 
having  advanced  soon  after  its  foundation  beyond 
tlie  stage  of  culture  wherein  homicide  is  only  a 
matter  of  the  blood-feud  and  the  wergild  to  the 
higher  religious  thought  that  the  slaying  of  any 
member  of  the  community  brought  a  stain  on  the 
slayer  and  a  danger  on  the  whole  society  against 
which  it  must  protect  itself.  We  are  stUl  very  far 
from  the  establishment  of  advanced  secular  law  ; 
the  various  stages  of  progress  in  later  Greece  and 
the  ideas  that  inspired  and  assisted  it  are  obscure 
and  difficult  to  trace.  On  one  point  we  may  form 
a  probable  hypothesis.  As  ideas  of  purity  and 
impurity  are  closely  related  to  natural  sensations 
of  horror  and  aversion,  and  in  Greece  as  elsewhere 
these  feelings  were  most  strongly  excited  by  tlie 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  it  is  probable  that  this 
type  of  homicide  was  the  first  occasion  for  the 
institution  of  an  elaborate  ritual  of  purification. 
Some  of  the  few  legends  concerning  its  origin  and 
vogue  convey  this  impression.  Ixion,  who  slew 
his  father-in-law  treacherously,  figures  in  Greek 
mythology  as  the  first  murderer,  and  he  is  also  the 
first  suppliant  who  is  pitied  and  purified  by  Zeus 
'lit^irios,  the  god  who  hears  the  prayer  of  the  sup- 
pliant and  outcast.  Bellerophon  was  purified  by 
King  Proitos  for  the  accidental  slaying  of  his  own 
brother  ;  Theseus,  who  slew  the  robber  Sinis  most 
justifiably,  had  to  be  purified  from  the  stain,  as 
Sinis  happened  to  be  his  cousin ;  and  the  typical 
exemplar  of  the  divine  law  of  purification  is  the 
matricide  Orestes.'  Hut,  if  the  law  was  in  origin 
limited  to  this  special  kind  of  homicide,  it  had 
already  enlarged  its  scope  at  some  indefinitely 
early  period.  The  law  of  Miletos,  as  illustrated 
by  the  pa.ssage  referred  to  al)ove  in  the  poem  of 
Arktinos,  attests  such  an  enlargement  for  the  8th 
cent.  ;  and  the  legends  that  Athens  purified 
Herakles  from  the  blood  that  he  had  copiously 
hhcd,'  and  that  Apollo  himself,  the  pure  god,  had 
to  be  purified  in  Crete  from  the  blood  of  Pytho,* 
bear  the  same  significance,  and  may  have  arisen  in 
the  same  early  period.  To  explain  this  extension 
of  the  ritual  we  might  suppose  that  the  sphere  of 
kinship,  in  which  it  originated  ex  hi/pothesi,  was 
enlar;.'i(l  when  the  city-State  was  built  up  and 
included  various  kins  within  its  union,  until  the 
slaying  of  any  memli(;r  of  the  political  community 
came  to  be  rugardcil  as  a  stain  similar  to  that  of 
kindred-slaughter.  Hut  this  would  not  explain 
the  belief,  which  some  of  the  legends  cited  attest, 
that  the  same  impurity  might  be  contracted  by 
the  slaying  of  an  alien  enemy,  unless  we  are  to 
attribute  to  the  (irceks  of  an  early  period  the 
advanced  conceptions  of  the  kinship  of  the  whole 
human  race  and  the  sacredncHH  of  all  human  life. 
Hut  no  one  would  hazard  such  a  theory  to  explain 

'  (i.  Kinkel,  Kpicorum  (Iraeorum  Fragtmnta,  Ilorlln,  1877, 
p.  .M. 

»  ««•  CfiS  I.  Oft-flfl.  »  CIU  1!874,  1.  29. 

*  l"»u«.  u.  vll.  7,  iw.  3;  Kiu.  I'rap.  JSvaiu).  v.  SI ;  ct.  l'»in. 
1.  vl.  7. 


any  evolution  of  the  early  post-Homeric  epoch  ; 
and  we  may  seek  a  more  probable  explanation  in 
the  increasing  terror  of  the  ghost-world  ;  for  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  later  funeral  laws  and 
ritual,  confirmed  by  many  legends,  to  suggest  that 
this  was  more  potent  in  the  post-Homeric  than  in 
the  Homeric  and  Mycenaean  periods.  Given  an 
intensified  belief  in  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
ghost,  and  the  conviction  that  purification  from 
bloodshed  was  the  only  safeguard  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community  against  the 
wrathful  spirit  of  the  slain,  we  can  well  understand 
the  wide  extension  of  the  law,  until  it  covered  the 
slaying  of  a  slave ;  for  even  the  ghost  of  a  slave 
might  be  dangerous.'  The  miasma  emanating 
from  a  ghost  was  supposed  to  attach  also  to  inani- 
mate objects  that  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  ; 
the  civilized  Attic  law  required  that  the  axe  which 
had  slain  the  sacrificial  ox  of  Zeus  IloXieiis  should 
be  formally  tried  and  cast  into  the  sea — a  means  of 
purging  and  purifying  the  land  ; '  solemn  purifica- 
tion ceremonies  were  performed  over  the  head  of 
the  bronze  ox  at  Olympia  that  fell  upon  a  boy  anil 
killed  him.' 

This  sensitiveness  to  bloodshed  and  death  may 
become  extravagant  and  morbid,  and  has  at  times 
evoked  such  strange  vagaries  of  the  ritual  law  of 
purity  as  may  half-paralyze  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity ;  but  the  Greek  was  saved  from  this  by  his 
moderation  and  a  certain  secular  common  sense, 
which  protected  him  from  the  extreme  logic  of  the 
view  that  all  bloodshed  was  impure.  We  are  not 
s\ire  that  any  purification  was  imposed  by  Greek 
State  law  or  social  custom  upon  a  man  who  had 
slain  an  alien  in  foreign  lands ;  that  would  depend 
on  his  own  sensitiveness  or  on  his  desire  to  be 
initiated  at  any  of  the  great  mysteries,  which 
would  demand  a  /tdffapcris  from  such  a  stain.  Nor 
have  we  any  record  proving  or  suggesting  any 
rule,  such  as  prevailed  with  stringency  among  the 
Hebrews  or  .still  more  and  with  detrimental  results 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America,  requiring 
the  purification  of  the  army  returning  from  battle  ; ' 
the  Greek  soldier  was  probably  content  with  an 
ordinary  washing,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
refinement.  Nor,  again,  was  the  ordinary  Greek 
troubled  by  over-sensitiveness  in  regard  to  the 
blood  of  animals  shed  for  sport,  for  food,  or  for 
sacrifice  ;  there  is  no  hint  that  the  butcher  or,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  sacrilicer  incurred  impurity.'  At 
lea.st,  the  only  evidence  that  can  be  quoted  of  some 
such  feeling  is  isolated  and  peculiar ;  the  priest 
who  slew  the  sacred  ox  in  tlie  Attic  Boupnonia 
had  to  go  for  a  time  into  exile  ;  but  this  ox  was  a 
mystic,  '  thcantliropic'  animal,  charged  with  the 
divine  spirit  of  the  altar,  and  the  [iricst  had  shed 
divine  blood  ;°  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at 
any  time  the  Attic  people  regarded  the  slaughter 
of  an  ordinary  ox  as  a  heinous  impurity.  We  may 
note  also  the  fact  that  a  certain  altar  of  Apollo  in 
Uelos  was  specially  called  dv^cis,  '  the  pure,'  because 
the  olVcrings  and  ritual  were  bloodless,  no  animal- 
sacrifice  being  allowed  ; '  this  is  no  proof  of  orilinary 
Greek  feeling,  but  suggests  rather  some  peculiar 
sacerdotal  develoi)ment  of  thought  concerning 
blood. 

Not  bloodshed  alone,  but  any  contact  with  death 
and   the  ghost-world   was  a  strong  source  of  im- 

1  Aiitiph,  Or.  vl.  p.  -r.4  ;  Kiir.  Uec.  291 1. 

■J  D.lnDHlh.  «.  •Api<no«p.  §  711,  p.  Mf>  ;  el.  CCS  I.  60  I. 

!>  I'a'H.  V.  xxvll.  9t. 

<  Thi'  Macedonian  arni.v  was  iiurcllpil  In  nprinit  lictora  the 
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purity  or  filaa/ia.  The  household  to  which  the 
corpse  belonged  was  impure  ;  even  the  friends  and 
others  who  attended  the  funeral  were  impure.  In 
the  tolerant  Greek  world  this  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  severely  boycotted,  but  only  that  they 
were  unlit  to  approach  the  altars  and  to  take  part 
in  divine  service  with  others,  also  that  it  might  be 
unlucky  for  them  to  carry  on  any  serious  business 
while  in  that  state ;  Hesiod  is  our  hrst  witness  to 
a  superstition  which  descends  from  a  far  older 
period,  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  man  returning 
from  a  funeral  to  try  to  beget  a  child.'  The 
inscriptions  and  other  evidence  show  that  the 
period  of  impurity  varied  in  the  diiferent  states  ; 
at  Lindos  in  Rhodes  (in  the  time  of  Hadrian)  it 
lasted  for  forty, ^  at  Eresos  in  Lesbos  for  twenty 
days.'  Those  who  merely  attended  the  funeral 
were  under  the  tabu  for  three  days  at  Eresos,  but 
at  Pergamon  they  could  recover  purity  on  the 
same  day  by  means  of  lustration.*  The  fear  of  the 
ghost-worlcl,  implying  a  shrinking  of  vitality  in 
the  living  and  a  general  sense  of  bad  luck  abroad, 
explains  much  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Greeks,  which  show  indeed  the  desire  to  please  the 
ghost  and  to  assure  it  of  the  family  aliection,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  determination  to  keep  it  at  a 
distance  and  especially  to  prevent  it  following  the 
mourners  back  to  the  house  ;  one  day  of  the  Attic 
Anthesteria  was  devoted  to  an  All  Souls'  celebra- 
tion, when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  kindred  were 
formally  invited  to  an  entertainment  within  the 
houses,  but  great  care  was  taken  to  purify  the 
dwellings  at  the  end  and  to  effect  a  complete 
riddance  of  them  ;  °  meantime  the  whole  day  was 
luapa,  impure  and  unlucky.  The  same  feeling 
explains  the  elaborate  ritual  to  which  the  Sei/repci- 
iroTixos  must  submit,  the  person  who  had  been 
reported  to  be  dead  and  had  had  funeral  cere- 
monies performed  over  him  and  was  then  found  to 
be  alive  and  desirous  of  returning ;  society  was 
afraid  of  such  a  person,  for,  though  he  had  not 
really  been  in  the  ghost-world,  yet  the  unnecessary 
funeral  ceremonies  had  put  that  contagion  upon 
him,  which  must  first  be  washed  oft'  before  he 
could  be  received  back.^  Such  was  the  condition 
of  Alkestis,  when  Herakles  had  rescued  her  from 
Death  and  was  placing  her  in  the  hands  of 
Admetos.  Even  those  who  performed  the  rites 
known  as  aTrtyrpbiraia,  rites  for  '  turning  away '  evil 
spirits,  including  ghosts,  were  constrained  to  wash 
their  persons  and  garments  before  returning  to 
their  homes.' 

There  were  certain  occasions  when  the  whole 
community  performed  cathartic  ceremonies  to 
puree  itself  of  such  evil  influences  of  the  unseen 
wond.  Such  occasions  were  either  periodic  and 
regular  or  exceptional  owing  to  a  crisis  that  had 
arisen.  In  spring,  wlien  the  new  vegetation  was 
beginning,  or  when  the  early  harvest  was  ripe  for 
gathering  and  the  iirstfruits  ready  for  consecra- 
tion, the  feeling  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to 
cleanse  the  whole  city  of  the  evil  influences  that 
had  accumulated  throughout  the  old  year  inspired 
such  festivals  as  the  Thargelia^  in  May  and  prob- 
ably the  Dionysia  in  February-March,  the  former 
certainly,  the  latter  j^robably,  possessing  a  cathar- 
tic value.  It  inspired  also  the  frequent  practice  at 
the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  of  the  extinction  and  rekindling  of  fires, 
especially  the  fire  on  the  city's  hearth,'  and  the 
washing  of  the  statues  of  the  tutelary  divinities. 
The  Attic  Plynteria,    held  in  May,  is  the   best 

1  W<yrks  and.  Days,  735. 

3  W.  Dittenberger,  Sytloge  Inscriptionum  GrcBcarum,  Leipzig, 
1883,  no.  607. 
3  CIR  xvi.  [1902]  290.  ■•  Dittenberger,  no.  566. 
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kno^vn  example  of  the  last  ceremony,  when  the 
vestments  and  probably  the  idol  of  Athene  were 
solemnly  washed,  and  its  day  was  luapd,  the  air 
being  temporarily  dangerous  when  contagion  was 
being  expelled.'  Resort  was  had  to  the  same  sort 
of  ritual  at  some  momentous  crisis  or  emergency. 
The  Persian  invasion  had  polluted  the  Greek 
temples  with  the  presence  of  the  stranger,^  itself  a 
source  of  defilement  to  the  national  deities  ajiart 
from  any  outrage  committed  against  them  ;  there- 
fore the  first  care  of  the  Greeks  after  the  victory  of 
Platsea  was  the  purification  of  the  holy  places.^ 
The  presence  of  the  matricide  Orestes  was  supposed 
to  pollute  the  Tauric  image  of  Artemis,  which 
therefore  needed  washing  in  the  sea.''  Another 
momentous  crisis  was  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  and  we  have  some  indication  that  the  ground 
was  first  carefully  purified  so  tliat  the  settlement 
might  start  und  er  good  auspices  purged  from  evil 
diemonic  agencies." 

The  giavest  crisis  of  all  was  one  that  was  only 
too  frequent  in  the  life  of  the  Greek  states — the 
outbreak  of  civic  massacre,  when  kindred  blood 
was  shed,  the  sense  of  guilt  weighed  on  the  citizens, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  miasma 
of  wrathful  ghosts.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  at  Athens  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  when  Kylon 
and  his  adherents  had  been  sacrilegiously  slain, 
and  the  people  appealed  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Cretan 
prophet  Epimenides,  who  came  over  and  purified 
the  whole  city,  the  fields,  and  the  homesteads  ;  the 
recollection  of  this  historic  event  lingered  late  in 
Attic  tradition  and  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  was  this  prophet  who  first  taught  the 
Athenians  the  ritual  of  purification  and  its  value." 

As  regards  sexual  intercourse,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  Greeks,  like  other  primitive  and  advanced 
peoples,  regarded  the  act  as  an  occasional  source  of 
impurity  and  held  the  belief  that  abstinence  had  a 
certain  value  and  efficacy  for  some  religious  or 
magical  ritual.  A  deeper  and  more  interesting 
question  arises  when  we  consider  purity  in  the 
abstract  and  the  Greek  view  of  chastity  as  a 
religious  duty  and  ideal.  The  law  of  purification 
in  this  matter  was  very  simple  and  easy ;  such 
an  act  was  supposed  to  render  the  person  unclean 
in  the  religious  sense,  but  the  un cleanness  could 
be  immediately  removed  by  washing  and  anoint- 
ing, and  some  temple  codes  might  allow  the  person 
to  approach  the  altar  on  the  same  day,  others 
might  impose  a  tabu  of  one  day  or  even  more  ;  for 
the  catechumens  of  the  mysteries  and  for  certain 
lengthy  ceremonials  such  as  the  Thesraophoria  a 
longer  abstinence  might  be  required.  In  the  later 
inscriptional  records  we  are  interested  to  mark  the 
glimmer  of  an  ethical  idea ;  for  the  impurity  is 
regarded  as  greater  and  the  period  of  tabu  imposed 
longer  in  the  case  of  irregular  and  lawless  indulg- 
ence;' and  by  Attic  law  the  adulteress  was  per- 
manently excluded  from  temple  worship.^  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  temple  rules  in  regard  to  this  act 
are  concerned  not  directly  with  morality,  but  with 
a  superstition  arising  from  a  primeval  feeling  tliat 
has  evolved  our  modern  social  laws  of  decency  ; 
and  the  non-ethical  standpoint  is  sufficiently  re- 
vealed in  some  of  the  special  rules  and  some  of  tlie 
phrasing  of  the  temple-mscriptions  :  in  the  inscrip- 
tion from  Eresos  a  longer  tabu  is  imposed  in  cases 

'  COS  i.  261 1. 
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of  loss  of  virginity  than  in  other  sex-indulgence,' 
and  in  the  rules  of  ayvda,  or  '  purity,'  demanded  of 
the  visitants  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  KwSios  and 
Artemis  Kw'^ia  at  Delos  the  prescription  of  tem- 
porary chastity  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
abstinence  from  salt-lish  and  meat.-  The  priest 
was  concerned,  not  with  society  in  general,  but 
with  safeguarding  the  purity  of  the  temple. 
Therefore  the  sexual  act,  by  which  a  stain  was 
incurred  that  must  be  washed  oft'  before  the  person 
could  safely  approach  the  altar,  became  immeasur- 
ablj-  more  heinous  if  committed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple ;  in  the  Greek  legends  that 
relate  such  exceptional  incidents  the  whole  com- 
munity suffers  divine  punishment  until  expiation 
is  made.' 

The  same  feeling  prescribed  the  law,  which  is 
practically  universal,  against  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  or  the  temple-precincts  with  the  evacuations 
of  the  human  body  ;  and  some  of  the  sacred  codes 
carefully  proscribed  the  entrance  of  cattle  into  the 
temenos  for  the  same  reason.''  It  may  also  explain 
the  rule  prevailing  in  some  of  the  (ireek  temples 
against  the  wearing  of  sandals  in  tlie  holy  place, 
the  rule  which  is  universal  in  Muslim  communities ;  ° 
the  source  of  it  may  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
sandals  are  made  ot  the  skins  of  dead  animals  and 
that  therefore  they  bring  the  impurity  of  death 
into  the  shrine.' 

From  the  same  prompting  of  primeval  feeling, 
child-birth  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  strong 
source  of  impurity  to  both  the  woman  and  the  man 
of  the  house,'  not  because  it  is  the  result  of  the 
sexual  act,  but  because  of  its  concomitants  and  the 
awe  attaching  to  it ;  nor  did  the  civilized  Hellenic 
societies  ditJer  in  this  respect  from  the  savage, 
though  their  tabu  and  rules  of  purification  were 
much  milder  and  easier.  Such  an  event  was  not 
likely  to  liappen  within  the  temple  itself  ;  but  we 
are  familiar  with  the  law  that  required  the  re- 
moval from  Delos  of  any  woman  wlio  was  ap- 
proaching her  time,  lest  tlie  island  of  the  pure  god 
should  be  Jjolluted.  The  ordinary  temple  codes 
would  be  concerned  only  to  prescribe  the  period 
during  which  the  woman  should  be  in  tabu  after 
travail  ;  *  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  one  example 
we  find  the  abnormally  long  period  of  forty  days 
imposed  in  the  case  of  miscarriage,  the  more 
unnatural  event  producing  the  greater  sense  of 
strangeness  and  awe  to  which  the  idea  of  religions 
uncleauness  Ls  so  closely  linked.  In  the  lepoi  vbiioi 
of  the  Greek  temples  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  under  this  head  some  rule  of  tabu  concerning 
menstruous  women,  about  whom  the  code  of 
Leviticus  is  anxiously  severe  ;  but  no  direct  evi- 
dence touching  this  matter  has  yet  been  found,' 
and  probably  none  will  be  ;  for  the  Greek  religious 
mini!  was  more  ea.sy  and  tolerant  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  vast  number  of  Greek  priestesses  wouhl 
make  the  application  of  any  such  rule  very 
ditlicult. 

As  regards  impure  food,  the  Greek  world  was 
ha[ipily  free  from  the  severe  scrupulousness  of  some 

'  cut  xvi.  29U. 

^  I.  do  Prott  and  L.  Ziehen,  Leget  Grcecorum  focrte,  Loipzig, 
1800-1900,  ii.  1,  non.  91.  i)2. 

*«.;/.,  I'auB.  VII.  xix.  1-0. 

'  f.il.,  KctlcnbcTgcr,  nOB.  660,  S61,  670.  '  lb.  no.  660. 

«  ThlH  Ih  Hupporu-d  l>y  the  rule  at  Krc808  Ihat  neither  Bhoca 
nor  any  other  leather  ifarmerit  were  to  be  l.rou(;hi  hito  the 
temple,  and  by  the  reKuIalion  of  tho  niyHterien  at  Andania  tliat 
women  Bhoulil  wcarBandalsand  jramieMtHof  wool  (Ditlenberifer, 
no.  66.^  2'.!). 

'  CI.  In»r.  Ironi  ErenoB  (Clli  xvl.  200);  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  S»2  ; 
Thcoph.  Char.  xvl.  (P  ;  Porph.  rfi?  AM.,  iv.  16. 

*  At  VA'-*(m  IhlH  HeeniB  lo  have  been  ton  tluya ;  CcnsorinuH,  df 
fiv  \at.  II,  9  7,  In  a  doubtful  pawiafro  Bi>eakHaflif  Ibo  Urook  ruto 
oirliidKl  Ibu  Monian  olxhly  ilayi,  forty  boloro  childbirth  and 
forty  aft/'r. 

•The  only  Greek  innrription  known  to  tho  proHont  writer 
dMjInii  with  Iheno  ca»e«  relora  to  tho  null  of  the  l'hrv)(ian  (foil 
Men  (Plttenbertcer,  no,  (\Xi). 


other  religions,  nor  was  the  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  natural  to  the  Greek 
mind  ;  the  Greek  inscriptions  that  preserve  certain 
temple  laws  only  indicate  that  it  was  desirable,  in 
order  to  attain  the  ayycia  necessary  for  participa- 
tion in  religious  service,  to  abstain  for  a  short  time 
beforehand  from  certain  foods.  What  these  were 
the  various  codes  probably  did  not  agree  in  deter- 
mining, and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  common 
principle  explaining  all.  In  some  we  seem  to 
detect  the  natural  feeling  that  foods  which  left  an 
unpleasant  odour  attaching  to  the  person  ought  to 
be  avoided  before  worship ;  hence  would  arise  a 
tabu  on  pea-soup,  salt-fish,  cheese,  and  garlic  ; '  for 
evil  smells  have  much  to  do  with  the  sense  of  un- 
cleauness and  with  the  belief  in  the  presence  of 
evil  spirits.  Again,  the  rule  sometimes  enjoined 
abstinence  from  certain  animals  because  they  were 
specially  dear  to  the  divinity,  and  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  such  rules  involves  a  discussion  of 
totemism  {g.v.). 

As  speech  suggests  action,  it  was  natural  that 
the  same  law  sliould  apply  to  foul  speech  as  to 
impure  act,  and  that  evil  words  should  be  con- 
sidered to  mai-  the  purity  of  the  divine  service ; 
hence  the  universal  Greek  rule  that  before  the 
sacrifice  began  the  command  for  ei<pr)/iLa.  should  be 
proclaimed  to  the  people  ;  this  word,  at  first  mean- 
ing '  auspicious  speech,'  became  indirectly  a 
synonym  for  '  silence '  ;  for,  as  it  was  difficult  for 
each  member  in  a  vast  concourse  to  be  sure  what 
word  was  auspicious  and  wliat  not,  it  was  best  for 
general  silence  to  prevail.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  same  idea,  the  purity  of 
the  ritual  would  be  disturbed  if  any  quarrelling  or 
altercation  arose,  for  quarrelling  suggests  blood- 
shed. Hence  during  festivals  of  exceptional  solem- 
nity, such  as  the  Eleusinia,  by  Attic  religious  law 
no  legal  action  could  be  taken,  no  creditor  could 
distrain,  even  a  person  aggrieved  by  the  State 
might  not  lay  a  sup|iliaut-bough  on  the  altar  ;  for 
all  this  implied  strife.''' 

2.  The  means  of  purification. — The  means  of 
purification  are  of  two  kinds,  (a)  mechanical,  and 
lb)  religious  or  quasi-religious ;  and  the  two  may 
be  used  together.  Among  the  former  we  find  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  such  natural  purgative 
media  as  water,  fire,  sunlight.  To  the  examples 
already  noteil  of  the  first  may  be  added  the  Attic 
custom  of  ])urifying  the  bride  with  water  from  the 
sacred  spring  before  the  marriage  ceremony.*  It 
is  not  clear  that  tliero  was  any  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation of  the  new-born  infant  with  water  equivalent 
to  our  bu|>tism.  The  need  was  fulfilled  some  days 
after  birth  by  an  interesting  ceremony  called 
a/i.(t'iSp6fua,  '  the  running  around,'  in  which  the  new- 
born infant  was  carried  at  a  running  j)ace  round 
the  fire  of  tho  domestic  hearth  ;°  and  with  this  we 
may  compare  the  Eleusinian  legend  that  the  god- 
dess Denicter  tried  to  purge  away  by  fire  the  ini- 
inire  and  mortal  parts  of  her  fosterling  Dcmoiilion.' 
riio  use  of  fire  in  certain  (Jreek  ritu;ils,  smli  as 
that  of  the  Ma'iiads  who  sprang  through  the  fields 
with  torches,  may  be  suppo.sed  to  have  the  caflmr- 
tic  effect  of  driving  away  evil  influences  or  spirits, 

1  Dittenberger,  no!*.  664  (inacr.  from  l>elofl,  wine  tftlmed),  667 
(IJndoB,  pca-Honp,  Koat«*  Meuh,  cheoHe),  ((3'{  (Suntiini,  Men  Tyran- 
nUB,  Karlio  aitd  pnrk,  '^<.>rientAl  tntfiicnre) ;  Prott-/,ietien,  ii.  1, 
no.  ftl  (I)eloH,  temple  of  Zeua  KeeOiot  atid  Athene  Kueflia,  all 
lloHh  forbidden),  no.  02  (DcloB,  shrine  of  Artemis,  jMilt-IlHli).  The 
rulcH  of  a-yrci'a  In  the  niVHtcrieB  were  much  severer  than  in  f)nli- 
nary  cull— '•.f;.,  Por]>h.  tic  Abst.  Iv.  14  ;  LibaniuH,  Oral.  Corinth. 
iv.  ,H.'iO(ltei»ke). 

»  C'f.  /;.  ix.  171  ;  AriBt.  Thenm.  204  :  ICur.  lire.  630. 

a  Andoo.  lie  Nynt.  IKJ;  cf.  Demostb.  «.  M«i!.  {  10-11,  p.  617; 
of.  Bebol.  IlumoBlhcncH,  'HI,  (  68  (1.,.  R.  Fmrncll,  Greece  and  Baby- 
Inn,  KdinburKh,  1011,  p.  287). 

<  8ehol.  I'ind.  01.  xi.  68. 

5  Hi!hol.  Plat.  Thrirl.  liwi  V.\  I.  Hekker,  Aneediila  (Jra:a, 
Berlin,  1814  21,  p.  2II7,  I.  l.'l. 

•>  Horn.  Ui/mn.  liemet.  2a»-20I. 
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chough  otlier  explanations  are  possible,  and  we  are 
told  tliat  the  torch  was  used  in  the  puritication  of 
cities.'  The  idea  of  the  purity  of  fire  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  annual  rite  practised  by  some 
of  the  Greek  states  of  renewing  the  purity  of  their 
heartli-Bres,  botli  public  and  private,  by  bringing 
new  lire  from  some  specially  pure  source,  sucli  as 
the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delos  or  of  Hephaistos  in 
the  Academy  at  Athens.'' 

The  use  of  incense  at  the  sacrifice,  as  a  mode  of 
purifying  the  air  by  fumigation,  which  Greece 
adopted  from  Assyria  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  had  in 
the  East  a  strong  cathartic  power  against  demons, 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  evil 
smells  and  banished  by  good ;  and,  though  its 
pleasing  odour  would  cause  it  to  be  maintained 
merely  as  an  attractive  concomitant  of  worship, 
we  may  believe  that  at  least  the  earlier  Greeks 
were  aware  of  its  original  significance.^  Fumiga- 
tion by  sulphur  had  an  obvious  puiificatory  value  ; 
for,  though  its  odour  is  not  pleasant  in  itself,  its 
pungency  is  sucli  as  to  overpower  other  smells 
which  might  be  dangerous  ;  hence  Homer  calls  it 
KaKCiv  li/cos,  '  a  healing  of  evils.'  ■* 

The  boughs  of  certain  trees,  probably  on  account 
of  their  smell  or  colour,  possessed  a  cathartic  value, 
such  as  the  laurel  at  Delphi,  which  Apollo  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  back  from  Tempe  after 
his  jjurification  there  from  the  blood  of  the  Python," 
the  withy-bough,  or  Xi^yos,  which  the  Attic  women 
used  as  a  purifying  medium  in  the  Thesmophoria,' 
and  especially  the  squill,  or  aKiXKri,  which  was  used 
in  the  general  purification  of  cities  and  for  beating 
the  scapegoat  in  the  Thargelia,'  a  ritual  of  purifica- 
tion or  expulsion  of  evil ;  therefore  the  Arcadian 
rite  in  which  the  image  of  Pan  was  beaten  by  boys 
with  squills  must  be  interpreted  as  cathartic* 
"When  the  Athenians  on  one  day  in  the  Anthesteria 
stuck  branches  of  buckthorn  at  the  entrances  of 
their  houses,  this  was  a  mechanical  means  of  puri- 
fication, its  object  being  to  keep  out  ghosts  ;*  for 
its  thorns  would  naturally  embarrass  tlie  ghost,  as 
would  the  sticky  pitch  with  which  the  citizens  at 
the  same  time  smeared  their  doorposts. 

Thunder-stones  in  certain  religious  circles  had 
a  reco^ized  cathartic  value,  which  their  mysteri- 
ous origin  and  perhaps  their  connexion  with  fire 
would  naturally  attach  to  them.'"  Perhaps  it  was 
a  stone  of  this  kind  that,  according  to  a  Bceotian 
legend,  Athene  dashed  at  Herakles  to  cleanse  him 
of  his  madness  after  he  had  slain  his  children." 
There  is  also  an  Arcadian  story  about  the  sacred 
stone  called  Zeus  Kairiruros,  evidently  from  its 
name  meteoric,  by  sitting  on  which  Orestes  was 
healed  from  his  madness. '- 

There  is  some  evidence  that  gold,  the  pure  and 
bright  metal,  was  regarded  as  purificatory  ;  "  also 
among  the  mechanical  cathartic  media  we  must 
include  amulets,  which  were  as  much  in  vogue  in 
the  later  periods  of  classical  antiquity  for  keeping 
ghosts  and  evil  spirits  at  a  distance  as  they  were 
in  Christendom  ;  some  of  the  Greek  types,  such 
as  the  <pa\\6i  and  the  pointed  finger  have  no  con- 
nexion with  religion  ;  others  might  be  carved  in 
the  form  of  divinities,  but  their  working  was 
mechanical  magic. 

The  other  type  of  purificatory  methods  consists 

1  Dio  Chrys.  ii.  144  (Dind.).  2  See  above,  p.  485. 

3  Farnell,  Greece  and  Babylon,  pp.  233,  306. 

4  See  above,  p.  482'',  note  2  ;  of.  Theokr.  Id.  xxiv.  94  (. 
■>  COS  iv.  294  f.  8  Pliny,  BN  xxiv.  59. 
7  Dio  Chrya.  loc.  cit.  ;  Tzetz.  Chiliad,  v.  736. 

s  Theokr.  Id.  vii,  106  f.  9  Phot.  s. «.  Miapi  ^(«>o. 

1"  See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  pp.  66,  61. 
'1  Pans.  IX.   xi.   2  (the  stone  was  called   tui^povitrriip,  'the 
restorer  of  reason '). 

12  lb.  ni.  xxii.  1. 

13  See  ilfi  n'  X.  [1907]  402  (insor.  from  Kos,  3rd  cent.  B.C.  —the 
priestess  of  Demeter  is  to  purify  herself  from  any  pollution  dn-o 
Xpvtriov). 


of  those  that  may  with  more  right  be  called  religi- 
ous, as  connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  the 
worship  of  the  divinities  or  with  their  influence. 
The  use  of  certain  animals — their  blood  or  skin  oi 
whole  carcass  —  was  perhaps  the  most  common 
method  of  purification  from  bloodshed  and  other 
taints.  The  fleece  of  the  ram  ofi'ered  to  Zeus 
MeiXfx'os,  the  god  who  had  specially  to  be  appeased 
when  kindred  blood  had  been  shed,  was  used  for 
the  purification  of  the  catechumens  at  Eleusis, 
upon  whom  the  stain  of  blood  rested  and  who  knelt 
on  the  '  fleece  of  God,'  the  Ai4s  KiiStov — as  it  was 
called — while  the  purgation  ceremony  was  per- 
formed over  them.'  In  the  mysteries  of  Andania 
we  hear  of  the  '  ram  of  goodly  colour '  used  for  the 
purification  of  the  initiates.^  Plague  might  be 
averted  from  a  city  by  a  priest  carrying  round 
its  walls  the  ram  of  Hermes.'  But  the  most  usual 
animal  employed  for  purification  was  the  pig,  of 
special  potency  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  TThe 
Athenian  assembly  was  purified  before  its  meeting 
by  a  ceremonial  procession  of  little  pigs  ;*and  no 
other  purgation  was  of  such  avail  for  the  homicide 
as  pig's  blood.  Hence  on  one  vase  representation 
we  see  Apollo  himself  purifying  Orestes  by  holding 
over  his  head  a  pig  dripping  blood.' 

Now,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  in  the  magic 
rites  of  purification  practised  by  many  modern 
savage  societies  the  blood  of  animals — the  goat, 
the  bullock,  or  swine — has  an  intrinsic  mysterious 
potency  in  itself,  wholly  unconnected  with  sacri- 
fice or  divine  worship ;  and  this  primitive  feeling 
may  have  survived  here  and  there  in  historic 
Greece.  But  that  this  is  in  general  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  Greek  ceremonies  is  not  cred- 
ible. The  ram's  fleece  and  the  pig's  blood  in 
Hellenic  purifications  were  suggested  by  their 
intimate  sacrificial  association  with  the  high  god 
and  the  great  goddesses  and  powers  of  the  lower 
world ;  just  as  the  aiylt,  or  goat-skin,  of  Athene, 
wherewith  her  priestess  at  Athens  visited  the 
newly-married  couples  for  cathartic  or  fertilizing 
purposes,  derived  its  efficacy  from  its  contact  with 
Athene.'  In  Hellas  the  pig  was  the  sacred  animal 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  powers  of  the  world  of 
spirits  ;  the  pig's  blood  was  charged  with  a  portion 
of  their  divinity,  and  therefore  the  homicide  who 
had  offended  those  powers  could  recover  grace  by 
its  contact,  in  fact  by  a  sort  of  communion  with 
them.' 

A  different  type  of  communion,  serving  a  cath- 
artic purpose,  is  suggested  by  a  record  of  Plutarch 
that  at  Argos  the  period  of  mourning  for  a  death 
ill  the  family  lasted  thirty  days,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  mourners  regained  their 
original  status  by  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo  ;  we  may 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  by  communion  with  the 
pure  god  they  finally  wiped  off  their  impurity.* 

It  has  been  observed  that  cathartic  features, 
often  overlaid  and  obscured  by  other  accretions, 
attached  to  some  of  the  complex  Greek  festivals  ; 
the  Thargelia  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  is  an 
example  of  this,  as  the  driving  out  of  the  scape- 
goat, which  was  its  central  act,  efi'ected  a  Kddapai^ 
of  the  whole  community  from  sin  and  other  evil.' 
Another  curious  but  not  unique  accompaniment  of 
certain  Hellenic  ritual  and  festivals  was  the  em- 
ployment of  curses,  ribaldry,  satire,   and  abuse  : 

1  Suidas,  i.  1,  p.  1404,  Atb?  K<^Stov ;  Eustath.  p.  1935.  8  ;  CGS 
i.  64-66. 

2  H.  Sauppe,  Die  Mysterieninschrift  von  Andania,  Gottingen, 
1860  (CGS  in.  365  f.). 

3  Paus.  IX.  xxii.  1. 

4  Schol.  vEschin.  k.  TLfjM.px-  (Dind.  p.  13) ;  Photiua,  B.v. 
IIepi(7Tiapxos. 

»  Roscher,  iii.  983  ;  cf.  ApoII.  Rhod.  iv.  478. 

6  Suidas,  s.v.  alyis. 

7  The  hound  used  in  the  puriljcation  of  the  Boeotian  array  had 
also  a  chthonian  significance. 

8  Plut.  Qttaest.  Graec.  24.  9  CGS  iv.  268-234. 
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in  the  solemn  procession  along  the  sacred  way  to 
Eleusis  the  aspirants  to  the  mysteries  were  cere- 
monially abused  and  ridiculed  by  the  crowd  at 
one  point ; '  in  the  Thesmophoria  the  men  abused 
the  women  and  the  women  the  men ; '  and  that 
such  badinage  had  a  cathartic  purpose — the  avert- 
ing of  y^fietiit  or  of  evil  spirits — is  a  reasonable 
theory  confirmed  by  a  text  in  Suidas  that  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  old  days  purged  the  city  of 
ghosts  by  going  round  in  waggons  to  the  doors  of 
the  houses  and  proclaiming  the  sins  and  misdoings 
of  the  individuals  within.^  This  humorous  pro- 
cedure may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  vicarious  con- 
fession ;  the  cathartic  character  of  confession  has 
been  long  recognized,  but  confession  in  our  sense, 
a  private  and  personal  revelation  of  one's  sins  to  a 
priest,  was  alien  to  the  old  religious  system  of 
Greece.*  The  purgative  value  of  personal  satire 
may  have  been  one  motive  for  its  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  Greek  system  of  puri- 
fication was  further  emphasized  by  its  close  associa- 
tion with  certain  high  divinities,  especially  Zeus 
Meilichios  and  Apollo  of  Delphi.  The  former  deity 
belongs  to  the  older  stratum  of  Greek  religion,  but 
retained  his  function  of  granting  or  withliolding 
purification  from  kindred  and  civic  bloodshed 
throughout  the  later  centuries.'  The  Delphic- 
Apolline  icdOapo-i!  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
sertation and  cannot  be  even  summarized  here.* 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  the  claim  of  the 
Apolline  priesthood  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
purification  from  bloodshed  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  the  most  important  law-courts 
in  Athens  to  deal  with  the  plea  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide, whereby  the  civilized  Athenian  State  ap- 
proached the  level  of  modern  equitable  law.'  But, 
though  power  was  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  the  secular  court  at  Athens  that 
dealt  with  homicide  remained  strikingly  religious 
in  their  procedure  ;  and  it  is  mainly  their  strong 
infusion  of  cathartic  ideas  concerning  the  miasma 
of  blood  that  difl'erentiates  them  from  the  modern 
tribunal. 

A  side  question  that  may  be  glanced  at  under 
this  section  is  whether  Greek  feeling  about  im- 
purity was  always  associated  with  a  belief  in 
ghosts  and  evil  demons  as  its  cause.  The  question 
is  important  because  an  overstrong  susceptibility 
to  the  terrors  of  the  demon  world  can  vitally  afi'ect 
the  religious  and  scientific  develo])nient  of  a  race. 
We  have  seen  that  the  sense  of  the  impurity  of 
bloodshed  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the  fear 
of  the  ghost  and  that  ghosts  made  a  household 
impure  ;  but  wo  have  no  rea-son  to  believe  that 
this  fear  or  any  clear  belief  in  evil  demons  ac- 
counted to  the  Greek  of  the  '  classical '  period  for 
the  other  sources  of  impurity.  It  is  true  that 
Porphyry  declares  that  tlie  chief  motive  for  the 
various  iyfclai,  or  methods  for  obtaining  [lurily, 
was  to  <lrive  away  the  evil  spirits  wliit'h  cling  to 
certain  kinds  of  food."  But  ror|)hyry  is  no  true 
witness  for  the  earlier  Greek  thought,  as  ho  rejire- 
Kcnts  the  later  demoiiology  that  swept  over  the 
Mediterranean  world  from  the  East  and  found 
exi)ression  in  NeoI'latonisni  and  the  Hermetic 
literature.  But  in  the  earlier  Hellenic  K))iritual 
world  there  was  no  Iniu  dualism  of  good  and  evil 
BpiritH  ;  nor  was  the  average  Hellene  of  the  earlier 
centuries  ghost-ridden  or  dciiionridden  or  much 
dependent  on  the  exorcist  for  bis  peace  of  mind  ; 

'  CO.SIll.  172.  2  Ih.  111.  104. 

'  HtlidoN,  *.  r.  ri  in  Tw*-  afia^Cn'  (TKuifj.fiaTa. 

*  H  WW  rloiiinndi'il  of  the  c.>iKli<lut«8  for  Inillalion  liitx)  the 
^ronthnv-iun  iii>Nt«rle«,  but  thu8e  were  In  origin  Don-Ilellenic 
(lee  ftrt.  Kaiikiroi). 

•  Cf;.9  I.  M  nil.  «/*.  Iv.  295-306. 

'  /ft. ;    cf.    Knrnell,   Bvotution    of    Reliaton,    London,    1906, 
p.  IM  f. 
«  E««.  /VaT>.  Ktang.  Iv.  22. 


and   this  is  one  of  the   most  salient  diflerences 
between  Greece  and  Babylon.' 

3.  The  idea  of  purity. — It  remains  to  consider 
briefly  certain  religious  and  moral  aspects  of  the 
idea  of  purity.  This  was  expressed  by  the  Greek 
ayfela,  meaning  originally  a  state  of  the  body  and 
the  person  that  fitted  an  individual  for  communion 
with  the  deity,  and  this  state  could  be  obtained 
by  certain  ceremonies  and  abstinences.  It  was 
required  with  peculiar  insistence  of  the  Greek 
priesthood  and  as  a  condition  of  participation 
in  the  greater  mysteries,  which  ofl'ered  to  the 
initiated  the  promise  of  posthumous  happiness. 
Hence  the  idea  could  gain  ground  that  a  state  of 
purity,  as  it  qualified  a  person  in  this  world  for 
divine  fellowship,  might  also  be  a  potent  means 
of  grace  and  salvation  in  the  next.  It  was  the 
Orphic  sects  that  developed  this  view  with  the 
greatest  zeal  in  Greece.  They  preached  and  prac- 
tised a  specially  stringent  code  of  abstinences, 
and  based  on  this  their  claim  to  happiness  in  the 
next  world.  'Epxot^ai  (k  xadapwp  was  the  Orphic 
password  in  the  port.als  of  Hades — '  I  come  from 
the  pure.'^  But  most  of  our  ancient  evidence 
concerning  Orphisra  suggests  a  ceremonial  and 
Pharisaic  '  purit3','  rather  than  an  ethical,  and  an 
exclusive  sect-prejudice  which  demanded  even  a 
separate  burj'ing-ground  for  the  votaries.  And  we 
cannot  allege  that  it  was  wholly  or  mainly  from 
their  influence  that  the  ideal  of  purity  of  soul  per- 
meated at  last  the  higher  mind  of  Greece.  Its 
earliest  testimony  is  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  a  phrase 
of  Epicharmos,  '  If  thy  mind  is  pure,  thou  art 
pure  in  all  thy  body  ' ; '  and  the  elevated  ethical 
thought  that  purity  of  soul  was  of  more  avail  than 
all  lustration  and  mere  washing  of  hands  was  pro- 
claimed later  by  the  Delphic  oracle  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean literature  near  the  beginning  of  our  era  ;  * 
and  even  some  of  the  later  codes  of  temple  ritual 
adopted  it  in  their  formula". "  This  '  purity  of 
heart '  connoted  to  the  Greek  the  absence  of  any 
stain  on  the  conscience  and  of  evil  purpose  or 
thought ;  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  idea  of 
sexual  purity,  which  is  often  the  sole  significance 
of  our  English  word,  was  not  the  dominant  idea  in 
the  Greek  d7>'f(a.  The  Greek  philosophers  and 
ethical  teachers,  who  preached  autppo(Tvi'7t,  or  self- 
restraint,  the  Circek  priesthood,  who  required 
occasional  chastity  under  special  circumstances, 
never  preached  chastity  in  general  as  an  ideal  of 
life.  1  he  Greek  priest  and  priestess  were  usually 
married  ;  chastity  was  enforced  very  rarely  upon 
the  priest,  still  rarely  though  more  frequently 
upon  the  priestess,  who  was  probably  in  this  case 
considere(f  the  bride  of  a  jealous  god,  and  whose 
position  was  only  temporary.  The  tireek  priest 
had  to  be  of  unblemi.shed  bouy,  and  led  the  normal 
life  of  a  citizen  ;  the  eunucli  played  no  part  in 
Greek  religion,  which  was  saveil  by  its  sanity  from 
the  morbid  anti-sexual  excesses  of  the  I'hrygiaii. 
Kvcu  the  worship  of  Artemis,  apart  from  its  niytli- 
ology,  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
among  the  Hellenic  people  any  conception  of  the 
chaste  life  as  sidritually  more  perfect  and  dearer 
to  God. 

IjItehaturr.— Bcsidfs  the  \vorl<8  rited  throuffhont,  see 
G.  F.  Schocmitnn.  drirchische  Alterllitimer'i,  Berlin,  1861-68, 
ii.  'Xi7  'Mti  ;  P.  Stenffel,  -/'''•  j/nVc/n'jfr/jcTi  Kulluitaftrrtihnrr 
(-1.  Miiiier,  Itandhuch  tli-r  kiannihchnl  AltfrlyinutnisHcnsrlin^ft^ 
V.  iii.),  Munich,  I8IIU,  \>\\  11111-114  ;  E.  Fchrle,  Die  kiilliKchf 
Kemchhrit  im  A  Itrrlhuin,  Uiosscn,  1»1() ;  art.  Oiiabtitv  (Greek). 
I,KWIS  K.   l"'AltNi:M,. 

1  See  Farnell,  Oreeee  and  Babylon,  pp.  206-208. 

2.1.  K.  \\nxv\mn,  rroUgomenato  the  Study  ftfOrMkRsli^ion^, 
OixuiliridKe,  IftllH,  ch.  xl. 

»  Oli-ni.  Alex.  Strmn.  p.  844. 

4  Kornell,  Kmlution  of  llelifjinn,  n.  ISO  f.  ;  COS  Iv.  212. 

«  M.  von  WJlftniowitz-lMollenflnrfr,  Ig^Unii^  PhUotoif.  UntMr- 
ntfhun^lfn,  Ix.  (lH«0|fl;  Auth.  Pat.  AdeflpotA,  ccxxxh;  C/0, 
Jnn.  Mar.  .Hg.  1.  781) ;  UltlenlnrKer.  II.  60.S. 
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PURIFICATION  (Hebrew).— The  term 'purifi- 
cation '  is  applied  to  those  ritual  observances 
by  means  of  which  an  Israelite  was  absolved 
from  the  taint  of  uucleanness.  This  article  deals 
exclusively  with  the  Jewish  laws  and  customs 
relating  to  purification  ;  to  estimate  the  methods 
by  which  the  Israelite  probably  reached  his  con- 
ception of  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
other  articles  in  this  series. 

W.  Robertson  Smith  {The  Religion  of  the  SemiUs'^,  London, 
189-1,  p.  425 (.)  points  out  that,  'primarily,  purification  means 
the  application  to  the  person  of  some  medium  which  removes 
a  taboo,  and  enables  the  person  purified  to  mingle  freely  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  his  fellows' ;  he  shows  that  the  normal  life  of 
the  holy  people  was  a  holy  life,  and  therefore  '  the  main  use  of 
purilicatory  rites  is  not  to  tone  down,  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
life,  the  excessive  holiness  conveyed  by  contact  with  sacrosanct 
thin;,-s,  but  rather  to  impart  to  one  who  has  lost  it  the  measure 
of  sanctity  that  puts  him  on  the  level  of  ordinary  social  life.' 
Speaking  of  blood  as  being  one  of  the  media  of  purification,  he 
says  (p.  427) :  '  In  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  sacrificial 
idea  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  employed  to  wash  away  an 
impurity,  but  to  convey  to  the  worshipper  a  particle  of  holy 
life.  The  conception  of  piacular  media  as  purificatory,  how- 
ever, involves  tiie  notion  that  the  holy  medium  not  only  adds 
something  to  the  worshipper's  life,  and  refreshes  its  sanctity, 
but  expels  from  him  something  that  is  impure.' 

We  must  first  consider  in  what  ways  the  unclean- 
ness  was  produced  or  contracted,  and  then  the 
observances  by  which  purification  was  effected. 
And  we  shall  see  that  there  were  ritual  ordinances 
in  regard  both  to  persons  and  things  and  to  a  land 
defiled. 

I.  Uncleanness  and  its  penalties. — Uncleanness 
was  contracted  in  various  ways. 

(rt)  Sexiial  uncleanness,  in  the  functions  of  repro- 
duction {e.ff.,  Lv  18*- ^'•,  Nu5'**),  by  issues  in  both 
sexes  (Lv  15''"^'),  in  menstruation. 

The  functions  of  reproduction  '  early  excited 
the  superstitious  awe  of  mankind,  which  invested 
the  organs  and  their  activities  with  mysterious 
powers.  Sexual  intercourse  was  widely  regarded 
as  producing  uncleanness '  (A.  S.  Peake,  in  HDB 
iv.  827).  The  period  of  separation  lasted  seven 
days,  and  the  uncleanness  was  communicated  to 
the  bed  or  seat,  contact  with  either  produced 
uncleanness  until  the  evening,  and  required  the 
washing  of  the  body  and  clothes  (Lv  15'°,  2  S  11^). 
It  is  worth  observing  that '  holiness '  and  '  unclean- 
ness '  were  regarded  as  infectious  and  demanded 
similar  ritual  purification,  and  instances  occur 
in  which  a  condition  of  sacredness  necessitated 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  as,  e.g.,  prior 
to  the  approach  of  Jahweh  at  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(E.X  19") ;  the  holy  bread  of  the  sanctuary  could  be 
eaten  by  David's  men  in  1  S  21''  only  if  they  had 
strictly  observed  this  abstinence ;  and  the  same 
regulation  applied  to  men  on  active  military  service, 
for  war  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  act  (cf.  the  ex- 
pression n.pn^p  Bin  [Jer  6^  22'  51^'-],  from  the 
custom  of  opening  a  campaign  by  sacrifice).  The 
same  idea  obtains  probably  in  the  case  of  the  first 
year  of  marriage,  when  a  man  is  exempted  from 
military  service  (cf.  Lk  14-") ;  and  in  Uriah's 
refusal  in  2  S  11*""  to  obey  the  king's  order.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  uncleanness  lasted  till  the 
evening  ( L  v  1 1 . 1 5°^- ),  but  in  menstruation,  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms, 
in  the  evenmg,  the  candidate  for  purification  per- 
formed an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
garments,  and  on  the  eighth  ottered  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-oU'ering, 
the  other  for  a  burnt-ottering.  The  same  means 
of  purification  applied  to  males  with  abnormal 
issues.  And  so  infectious  was  the  condition  in  such 
cases  that  contact  with  such  persons  or  con- 
tact with  their  clothing  or  furniture  involved 
uncleanness  and  necessitated  abhition  on  the  day 
of  the  infection.  In  lesser  cases  of  issue,  such  as 
gonorrhea  dormientium.  in  males,  a  condition  of 
tincleanness  was  involved  until  the  evening,  and 


the  ablution  of  the  person  and  of  the  defiled  gar- 
ments was  necessary. 

(6)  In  childbirth.— J .  G.  Frazer  (GB^,  London, 
1900,  iii.  463)  informs  us  that  '  women  after  child- 
birth and  their  offspring  are  more  or  less  tabooed 
all  the  world  over.'  With  regard  to  purification 
after  childbirth,  a  difl'erence  was  made  between 
the  birth  of  a  boy  and  that  of  a  girl ;  in  the  case  of 
tlie  latter  the  period  of  uncleanness  was  doubled, 
as  it  was  commonly  held  that  in  this  case  the 
symptoms  of  infection  continued  much  longer.  In 
the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  boy  the  mother  is  un- 
clean for  a  week,  during  which  time  she  would  be 
infectious,  and  she  continues  '  in  the  blood  of  her 
purifying'  for  thirty-three  days  (during  the  latter 
period  she  would  not  presumably  be  infectious). 
During  the  whole  forty  days  '  she  shall  touch  no 
hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.'  At 
the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  she  was  required 
to  otter  a  yearling  lamb  for  a  burnt-ottering,  and  a 
young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  for  a  sin-ottering.  In 
the  case  of  poverty  she  was  permitted  to  substitute 
a  second  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (e.g.,  Lk  2",  Lv  12"). 

(c)  Ceremonial  uncleanness. — (1)  Caused  by  con- 
tact with  death,  by  contact  with  carcasses  of 
unclean  animals  (Lv  11"'-)  or  with  any  carcass 
(17"*),  by  eating  a  carcass  (22*),  by  contact  with  the 
dead  (Nu  &-^'^,  Ezk  44-^).  Such  contact  involved 
uncleanness  till  the  evening.  The  eating  or  the 
carrying  of  a  carcass  involved,  besides  uncleanness 
till  the  evening,  the  necessity  of  washing  the 
clothes,  and  in  some  cases  (Lv  17'°)  the  washing  of 
the  person.  In  the  case  of  a  Nazirite  coming  in 
contact  with  the  dead  it  was  necessary  to  shave 
the  head,  and  to  otter  two  turtle-doves,  for  a  sin- 
ottering  and  for  a  burnt-ottering,  and  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass-ottering. 

(2)  Caused  by  contact  with  one  unclean  by  the 
dead  (Nu  19"^  Hag  2'^),  or  by  contact  with  one 
unclean  from  whatever  cause  (Lv  5*  22*),  or  with 
some  thing  unclean  (22').  The  purificatory  ob- 
servance in  these  cases  involved  the  ordinary 
condition  of  uncleanness  until  the  evening,  the 
confession  of  guOt,  and  the  offering  of  a  trespass- 
and  sin-ottering  (S^"'"). 

(3)  Caused  by  contact  with  creeping  things  (22°) 
or  by  eating  creeping  things,  or  with  certain 
animals  which  were  always  unclean  (11-*'- :  'every 
beast  which  divideth  the  hoof,  and  is  not  cloven- 
footed,  nor  cheweth  the  cud  .  .  .  and  whatsoever 
goeth  upon  his  paws,  among  all  manner  of  beasts 
that  go  on  all  four ').  The  purification  in  these 
cases  was  principally  that  of  remaining  unclean 
until  the  evening. 

(4)  Caused  by  leprosy.  The  full  regulations 
are  dealt  with  in  Lv  13  and  14,  in  regard  to  the 
disease  in  the  person,  the  garments,  and  the  house. 

The  ceremonial  of  purification  consisted  of  various  elements, 
(a)  After  the  examination  by  the  priest,  two  living  birds  were 
to  be  brought,  together  with  a  rod  of  cedar  (juniper)-wood, 
scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  ;  one  bird  was  to  be  killed  over  water 
from  a  running  stream,  and  the  leper  was  to  be  sprinkled  seven 
times  with  the  blood  of  the  bird,  signifying  the  new  life 
imparted  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  'dead,'  and  the  living 
bird  was  to  be  released,  a  symbol  of  the  removal  of  the  evil. 
O)  The  washing  of  the  clothes,  shaving  oil  all  the  hair,  and 
bathing.  It  was  also  necessary  to  remain  outside  the  house 
for  seven  days,  and  the  shaving  and  ablutions  were  also  repeated, 
(y)  On  the  8th  day  the  final  offering  was  made  at  the  '  Tent  of 
Meeting,'  and  consisted  of  (i.)  a  guilt-offering  and  a  consecration 
of  the  cleansed  leper  by  the  priest  placing  oil  on  parts  of  the 
body  and  pouring  it  on  his  head.  '  Tliis  offering  was  a  reparation 
to  God  for  the  loss  of  service  during  the  time  of  his  seclusion ' — 
the  blood  of  the  victim  (a  lamb)  and  the  oil  being  symbols  of 
atonement  and  reconsecration  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  in  HDB 
iii.  98) ;  (ii.)  a  second  he-lamb  as  a  sin-offering  before  read- 
mission  into  the  congregation  ;  (iii.)  a  ewe-lamb  as  a  burnt- 
offering  and  three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour  as  a  meal-offering  ; 
special  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  by  the  substitution  of 
doves  for  the  lambs,  and  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the 
flour  for  the  meal-offering. 

(d)  Uncleanness  in  religious  matters. — Unclean- 
ness might  be  caused  by  idols  (Ezk  22'),  conceived 
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as  whoredom  (Hos  5^  Ezk  20*"-),  by  necromancers 
(Lv  19"),  or  by  sacrificing  cliildren  to  idols 
jPs  106*'"^).  The  prohibition  rings  out  clearly 
In  such  cases,  but  it  is  often  disregarded.  But 
what  is  the  purification  ?  Jahweh  takes  the  matter 
into  His  own  hands.  The  only  purification  possible 
is  punitive ;  such  sins  need  the  smelting  in  the 
fumace  of  Jahweh's  wrath :  '  And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  the  Lord  have  poured  out  my  fury  upon  you ' 
(Ezk  22^).  Sacred  places  were  also  defiled  by 
Israel  through  the  sacrifice  of  children  (Lv  20*, 
Ezk  23'*'-),  and  Jahweh  '  defiled '  him  thereby,  and 
made  him  desolate  to  the  end  that  Israel  might 
'  know  '  Jahweh.  Josiali  '  defiled '  the  idolatrous 
places  of  worship  by  destroying  them  and  making 
them  unfit  for  use  (2  K  23*'-).  Death,  stoning, 
excommunication,  the  opposition  of  the  face  of 
Jahweh,  could  be  the  only  purification. 

(e)  Uncleanness  of  land  or  country. — Again,  a 
land  or  country  is  defiled  by  the  sexual  impurities 
of  the  people,  by  spiritual  whoredom  (Lv  18^, 
Ezk  23").  Israel  is  warned  repeatedly  against  this 
contamination  :  it  was  the  sin  of  the  nations  driven 
out  by  Jahweh  ;  Israel  had  been  and  will  be  visited 
for  such,  and  the  very  land  itself  '  vomiteth  out 
her  inhabitants.'  The  antidote  is  the  observance 
of  the  divine  statutes,  the  remembrance  that 
Jahweh  is  their  God,  and  the  purifying  punish- 
ment is  the  cutting  ofl'  of  tlie  souls  from  among 
the  elect  people,  and  the  raising  up  of  the  divine 
instruments  of  judgment,  the  Babylonians,  etc. 
A  land  may  also  be  defiled  by  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  (Nu  35").  The  purifying  punish- 
ment of  the  land  is  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  murderer  ;  the  land  is  sacred  because  Jahweh 
dwells  among  His  people  ;  there  can  be  no  expia- 
tion for  the  land  except  by  the  shedding  of  the 
murderer's  blood.  A  land  may  not  be  defiled  by 
allowing  a  murderer  to  hang  upon  the  tree  all 
night ;  the  body  shall  be  buried  on  the  day  of 
execution  ;  the  land  is  sacred  because  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  the  people  sacred  to  Jahweh 
(Dt21--''-).  A  land  was  defiled  by  idolatrous  prac- 
tices (Jer  2',  Ezk  36'")  ;  it  was  a  goodly  land  that 
Israel  had  inherited,  and  the  people,  priests,  and 
rulers  had  made  it  an  abomination  by  idolatrj'  ; 
their  way  was  before  men,  n^jrr  nKpo?  ;  the  out- 
pouring of  .lull well's  wrath  and  captivity  among 
the  heatlipn  were  the  punitive,  purifying  remedies. 

2.  Purificatory  media. — We  have  seen  that  there 
are  various  media  of  purification,  and  various  acts 
of  ritual  to  be  obsen'ed.  Sjjeaking  of  cathartic 
sacrilices,  Kohertson  Smith  says  : 

'  Purificationfl  are  performed  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  physical 
means  that  re-estabhsh  normal  relations  with  the  deity  and  the 
congreKation  of  his  worshippers— in  short,  liy  contact  with 
soinethinfe'  that  contains  and  can  impart  a  divine  virtue.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  use  of  living  water  may  sufHcc,  for,  as 
we  know,  there  is  a  sacred  principle  in  such  water.  But  the 
most  powerful  cleansing  media  are  necessarily  derived  from  the 
body  and  blood  of  sacrosanct  victims,  and  the  forms  of  nuritlca- 
tion  embrace  such  rites  as  the  sprinkling  of  sacrificial  nlowl  or 
ashes  on  the  person,  anointing  with  holy  unguent«,  or  fumiga- 
tion with  the  smoke  of  incense,  which  from  early  times  was  a 
favourite  accessory  to  sacrifices.  It  seems  prolmhle,  however, 
that  the  religious  value  of  incense  was  originally  independent 
of  animal  sacrifice,  for  frankincense  was  the  gum  of  a  very 
holy  species  of  tree,  which  was  collected  with  religious  precau- 
tions. Whether,  therefore,  the  sWTed  odour  was  used  in 
unguents  or  burned  like  an  altar  sacritlce,  it  appears  to  have 
owed  lt«  virtue,  like  the  gum  of  the  namora  tree,  to  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  blood  of  an  animate  and  divine  plant '(p.  420  f.). 

The  principal  media  of  purification  would  thus  be 
water,  blood,  ashes,  herbs,  incense,  oil,  Hliaviiig 
the  hair,  seclusion,  confession,  and  punitive 
deatniction. 

(a)  Writer. — In  regard  to  water  it  should  be 
ohderved  that  sacred  wells,  fiiuntains,  and  streams 
are  often  found  near  nnnctuaries  in  Arabia, 
I'iKunii'in,  and  Syria. 

Rob»n»on  Sinllh  points  out  (p.  178)  that  '  the  one  general 
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[about  sacred  waters],  and  which  also  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
ritual,  is  that  the  sacred  waters  are  instinct  with  divine  life  and 
energy  .  .  .  their  main  object  is  to  show  how  the  fountain  or 
stream  comes  to  be  impregnated,  so  to  speak,  with  the  vital 
energy  of  the  deity  to  which  it  is  sacred.'  And,  again,  in 
regard  to  the  healiiig  power  of  the  sacred  spring,  he  says 
(p.  1S3) :  '  Beyond  doubt  the  first  and  best  gift  of  the  sacred 
spring  to  the  worshipper  was  it«  owtx  life-giving  water,  and  the 
first  object  of  the  religion  addressed  to  it  was  to  encourage  its 
benignant  flow.  But  "the  life-gi\ing  power  of  the  holy  stream 
was  by  no  means  conlined  to  the  quickening  of  vegetation. 
Sacred  waters  are  also  healing  waters.*  And  once  more  (p.  184)  : 
'  The  healing  power  of  sacr^  water  is  closely  connected  with 
its  purifying  and  consecrating  power,  for  the  primary  concep- 
tion of  uncleanness  is  that  of  a  dangerous  infection.  Washings 
and  purifications  play  a  great  part  in  Semitic  ritual,  and  were 
performed  with  living  water,  which  was  as  such  sacred  in  some 
degree.' 

(6)  Blood. — For  the  cathartic  nature  of  blood 
reference  should  be  made  to  artt.  SACRIFICE. 
Here  we  need  only  quote  the  words  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (9--) :  '  Without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission.' 

(c)  Incense. — For  incense  used  in  purification 
see  above,  and  Robertson  Smith,  p.  426  f.  Cf. 
Nu  17'"-  [EV.  16*«'-]  for  its  atoning  etficacy. 

{d)  Confession. — For  instances  of  confession  cf. 
1  K  8S»-  s«,  Ps  32«,  Pr  28",  Ezr  lO',  Neh  9»,  Dn  9*, 
Lv  16-'  (P)26«(^-),  Nu  5'  (P),  Lv  5»  (P),  Neh  1=  9=, 
Jos  7",  and  especially  the  ceremony  of  the  scape- 
goat [q.v.).  The  idea  is  both  corporate  and  in- 
dividual, as  these  instances  will  snow.  For  the 
idea  of  lamentation  cf.  Is  16^,  and  Robertson 
Smith,  p.  430  ft". 

(e)  Ashes. — The  term  ijK  is  frequently  used  as 
a  token  of  humiliation  and  penitence  (Job  42*, 
Is  58',  etc.).  In  Nu  19'"-  (P)  it  denotes  the  mixture 
composed  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  and  those 
of 'cedar  wood,  hyssop  and  scarlet,' and  used  for 
the  preparation  of  the  '  water  of  separation '  (cf . 
G.  B.  Gray,  Numbers  [ICC],  Edinburgh,  1903, 
pp.  241-247  ;  for  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  cf.  HDB 
iv.  207  f.). 

(/)  Herbs. — For  the  use  of  herbs,  especially  the 
hyssop,  for  the  act  of  sprinkling  blood  in  ceremonies 
of  puriKcation  cf.  Ex  12--,  Lv  14,  Nu  19»,  Ps  51' ; 
it  is  spoken  of  liter.ally  in  1  K  4"^.  G.  E.  Post 
(HDB  ii.  442)  ideiitilies  it  with  Origanum  Martc, 
which  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling.  He  pomts  out  that  in  certain  of  the 
ceremonial  sprinklings,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy, 
there  was  added  to  the  bunch  some  cedar-wood, 
scarlet  wool,  and  a  living  bird.  Gray  (p.  251)  con- 
tends that  it  was  used  'on  account  of  its  cleansing 
properties,'  and  he  adds  : 

*  The  scarlet  thread  was  presumably  selected  (or  its  colour, 
for  the  same  obscure  reason  that  required  the  cow  to  be  red  ; 
the  cedar,  perhajis,  on  account  of  its  soundness  and  endurance, 
and  itfl  supposed  property  of  imparting  these  qualities.'  lie 
reminds  us  that  Pliny  mentions  '  numerous  medicinal  qualities 
with  which  cedar  and  hyssop  were  credited  in  the  ancient 
world '(//.N  xvi.  76). 

LiTKRATDRB. — The  authorities  are  cited  throughout  the 
article.  S.  M.  COOKE. 

PURIFICATION  (Hindu).— There  is  nothing 
that  an  orthodox  Knihman,  or  Brahmanized  castes 
generally,  will  shun  .so  much  as  external  defile- 
ment. '  The  predominating  idea  in  their  general 
conduct,  and  in  their  every  action  in  life,  is  what 
they  call  cleanness,'  says  J.  A.  Dubois.'  The 
rules  regarding  imiiurily  (li.idurhtt)  and  purifi- 
cation (suddhi)  occuiiy,  llicroforo,  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Sanskrit  lawbookH,  and  there  are 
many  special  treatises  in  Snnskril  on  this  subject 
-the  Aiiiiiihanir}iaya,  ^vdilliilnttva,  Siidilliima- 
yiiklia,  etc.  The  horror  or  super. ■*( it ious  ilread 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  corpse  becomes  |uir(-icu- 
liirly  manifest  in  these  rules.  'I'lie  impurity  of  a 
llraliiiian  caused  by  the  dc^ath  of  a  relative  is  de- 
clared to  last  in  general  ten  iliiys.  Those  who 
have  carried  out  a  dead  relative  and  burnt  hi? 
1  Uindu  Mannertt  CuxtfmH,  ami  ('rrrtiunnes<^,  p.  17D 
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corpse  are  required  to  plunge  into  water,  dressed 
in  their  clothes.  During  the  period  of  impurity 
they  must  sleep  on  the  ground  and  practise  other 
austerities,  and  must  give  up  all  intercourse  with 
other  people  in  order  to  avoid  defiling  them.  When 
the  impurity  is  over,  they  must  bathe,  sip  water, 
and  make  gifts  to  Brahmans.  Even  those  who 
have  merely  come  near  the  smoke  of  a  funeral 
pyre  must  bathe.  Childbirth  is  an  occasion  of 
impurity  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time  as  death.  Menstruating  women  are  con- 
sidered unclean,  and  their  touch  contaminates. 
They  become  pure  after  four  days  by  bathing.  A 
bath  is  also  ordained  for  a  man  who  touches  such  a 
woman,  or  the  carrier  of  a  corpse,  or  members  of 
the  lowest  castes,  or  the  corpses  of  certain  animals, 
or  one  who  has  had  his  hair  cut,  or  has  vomited  or 
been  purged,  etc.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
has  been  defiled  by  one  of  the  impure  excretions 
of  the  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  limb  in 
question  with  earth  and  water.  In  minor  cases  of 
pollution,  as  after  spitting  or  sneezing,  one  has  to 
sijp  water.  The  ancient  and  popular  story  of 
King  Nala  shows  how  one  neglectmg  such  puritiea- 
tion  was  supposed  to  be  liable  to  be  possessed  by 
a  demon.  Even  before  birth  men  were  believed 
to  be  tainted  with  uncleanness,  and  the  various 
samskaras,  such  as  tonsure,  investiture  with  the 
sacred  thread,  marriage,  etc.,  were  regarded  as 
purificatory  ceremonies  capable  of  removing  that 
taint  (Manu,  ii.  27). 

Purity  in  regard  to  food  was  considered  even 
more  essential  than  external  purity,  and  the  rules 
concerning  allowed  and  forbidden  food  are  very 
numerous  (see  Food  [Hindu]).  Drinking  alcoholic 
drinks  was  reckoned  as  a  mortal  sin,  like  killing 
a  Brahman  or  incest.  Any  one  offering  spirits  to 
a  Brahman  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  and 
one  offering  forbidden  food  to  such  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  ( Visnu,  xxxv.  1,  v.  98  ff.).  A  Brahman 
testing  the  food  or  water  of,  or  eating  mth,  a 
Sudra  or  other  person  of  low  caste  had  to  perform 
a  penance,  such  as  the  paraka  (fasting  for  twelve 
days)  or  santapana  (subsisting  for  one  day  on  the 
five  products  of  a  cow,  including  her  urine  and 
dung,  and  fasting  the  next  day).  Another  set  of 
rules  concerns  the  purification  of  inanimate  objects 
(dravyahiddhi).  Spirituous  drinks  and  the  impure 
excretions  of  the  body  are  declared  to  cause  the 
worst  kind  of  pollution.  If  an  iron  vessel  has  been 
defiled  by  them,  it  should  be  cleansed  by  heating 
it  in  fire ;  utensils  made  of  stone  or  shells  should 
be  dug  into  a  pit  for  seven  days  ;  objects  made  of 
liorn,  ivory,  or  bone  should  be  cleansed  by  being 
planed  ;  but  wooden  or  earthenware  vessels  should 
be  thro"\vn  away.  In  lighter  cases  of  pollution  the 
defiled  object  should  be  washed  or  sprinkled  with 
water,  or  nibbed  \vith  earth  or  ashes,  etc.,  the 
general  rule  being  that  earth  and  water  should  be 
constantly  applied  as  long  as  the  scent  or  moisture 
caused  by  an  unclean  substance  continues  on  the 
defiled  object.  Specially  purifying  qualities  are 
attributed  to  cows,  the  cow  being  considered  a 
sacred  animal.  Thus  not  only  are  the  five  products 
of  a  cow  (panchagavya)  swallowed,  but  a  piece  of 
ground  may  be  cleansed  by  allowing  cows  to  pass 
some  time  on  it  or  by  plastering  it  ^vlth  cow-dung  ; 
stagnant  water  is  pui'e  if  a  cow  has  drunk  from  it ; 
and  even  drops  of  water  trickling  from  a  cow's 
horn  are  said  to  have  an  expiatory  power.  The 
detailed  provisions  regarding  a  man's  daily  bath, 
which  include  the  recitation  of  prayers  and  other 
religious  ceremonies,  also  fall  under  the  head  of 
purificatory  rules.  Bathing  in  a  sacred  river  is 
believed  to  be  specially  purifying,  and  the  water 
of  the  Ganges  is  considered  the  purest  of  all  kinds 
of  water. 
The  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  other  religious  sects 


have  each  their  own  code  of  defilements  and  purifi- 
cations. Nor  have  these  ancient  notions  of  purity 
and  impurity  died  out  in  modem  India.  Thus, 
according  to  Dubois  (in  India  from  1792  to 
1823),  the  Hindus  immediately  after  a  funeral 
'  hasten  to  plunge  themselves  into  water  .  .  .  even 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  relative  .  .  .  produces  the 
same  efiect. ' '  The  ten  days'  period  of  mourning  or 
impurity  is  still  observed,  and  during  all  this  time 
the  mourners  must  neither  take  more  than  one 
meal  a  day,  nor  shave,  nor  perform  domestic  wor- 
ship, nor  use  dainties  or  spices.  A  sick  person  is 
entirely  excluded  from  some  religious  ceremonies. 
Married  women  near  the  period  of  confinement 
are  taken  into  a  small  room  or  shed,  where  they 
are  shut  up  for  a  whole  month,  during  which 
period  they  must  touch  neither  domestic  utensils 
nor  clothes,  stUl  less  any  person.  The  same 
rule  is  observed  during  the  monthly  sickness  of 
a  woman.  The  time  of  seclusion  being  over,  she 
has  to  take  a  bath,  or  else  a  large  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  over  her  head  and  body.  If  a 
woman  miscarries,  the  family  become  impure  for 
ten  days.  '  A  scrupulous  Brahmin,'  Dubois  says, 
'  would  be  defiled  and  obliged  to  bathe  if  by  acci 
dent  his  feet  should  touch  a  bone,  a  piece  of  broken 
glass  or  earthenware,  a  rag,  a  leaf  from  which  any 
one  had  eaten,  a  bit  of  skin  or  leather,  hair,  or  any 
other  unclean  thing.  .  .  .  but  any  one  may  sit  on 
the  ground  without  fear  of  defilement,  if  the  place 
has  been  recently  rubbed  over  with  cow-dung.'' 
Here  we  have  a  modern  instance  of  the  veneration 

Eaid  to  the  cow.  A  mediaeval  instance  of  it  may 
e  found  in  al-Birilni,  where  he  speaks  of  Hindus 
returned  to  their  homes  from  Rluslim  captivity, 
when,  after  fasting  by  way  of  expiation,  they  were 
buried  in  the  dung,  stale,  and  milk  of  cows  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  given  similar  dirt  to 
eat  afterwards.  The  fear  of  personal  contact  with 
people  of  a  dillerent  caste  is  gradually  dying  out  in 
this  age  of  trams  and  railways,  but  there  are  even 
now  depressed  castes — e.g. ,  in  Kashmir — which  are 
obliged  to  live  outside  of  the  villages,  and  must 
make  a  sign  to  persons  of  high  caste  from  a  dis- 
tance so  as  to  avoid  meeting  them  (see  Pariah). 
Many  of  the  ancient  rules  regarding  food  and 
commensality  are  still  in  force,  and  nothing  is  so 
apt  to  cause  loss  of  caste  as  a  breach  of  these  rules. 
The  rumour  that  the  British  Government  was  con- 
spiring to  rob  the  Sepoys  of  their  caste  by  greas- 
ing the  cartridges  of  the  guns  with  offensive  fat 
was  among  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 
Earthenware  vessels  have  to  be  destroyed  in  case 
of  defilement,  whereas  metal  ones  may  be  purified 
by  w-ashing.'  It  is  true  that  Bralimans  and 
rich  Sudras  are  gradually  abandoning  the  use 
of  earthenware  vessels  for  cooking.  SUk  and  cloth 
made  of  the  fibres  of  certain  plants  are  and  were 
believed  to  remain  always  pure.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  ancient  Brahman  hermits  used  to 
wear  clothes  made  of  such  material,  and  that  a 
modern  Brahman  doctor,  when  feeling  the  pulse  of 
a  Sudra,  first  \vTaps  up  the  patient's  ■n-rist  in  a 
small  piece  of  sUk  so  that  he  may  not  be  defiled 
by  touching  his  skin.''  The  prevailing  belief  in  the 
sanctity  and  purifying  power  of  Ganges  water  is 
too  well  known  to  require  illustration. 

Literature. — The  Institutes  of  V^nu,  tr.  J.  Jolly  in  SBE 
vii.  [Oxford,  I900J ;  The  Laws  of  Manu,  tr.  O.  Biihle'r,  ib.  xxv. 
[do.  1SS6] ;  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Ceremonies^,  tr.  H.  K.  Beauchamp,  O.Yford,  1906  ;  J.  Wilson, 
Indian  Caste,  Bombay,  1877  ;  S.  C.  Bose,  The  Hindoos  as  they 
are,  Calcutta,  ISSl ;  al-Biriini's  India,  tr.  E.  Sachau,  2  vols., 
London,  13SS  ;  BG,  passim.  J_  JqllY. 

PURIFICATION  (Iranian).— In  the  less  de- 
veloped religions  of  the  world  purification  means 


1  Loc.  cit. 
3  Ib.  p.  181. 


-  Ib.  p.  182  f. 
*  Ib.  p.  181  f. 
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the  expulsion  of  the  contagion  of  a  ritual  pollution. 
In  higher  religions  it  is  above  all  the  libera- 
tion from  an  ethical  depreciation.  Mazda?ism 
combines  both  conceptions.  The  annulling  of  sin 
is  primarily  to  be  obtained  by  outweighing  the 
evil  deeds,  evil  words,  evU  thoughts  by  good  deeds, 

food  words,  good  thoughts  {huskyaothna,  hiikhta, 
uinata).  A  penitential  formula  (pai<i<a)  was  also 
recited  before  the  dasttlr.^  The  term  paitita  ex- 
presses the  balance  of  merits  and  sins,"  and  in 
later  texts  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  penitent  renouncing  the  sin,  and  saying, 
'  Henceforth  I  will  no  more  commit  the  sin.'*  But 
there  is  no  remission — or,  more  exactly,  neutraliz- 
ing— of  the  sin  unless  by  good  actions  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  evil  inflicted  on  good  creation  by  the 
ev\\  act.  In  the  Vendidad  these  works  are  enumer- 
ated ;  they  consist  in  building  bridges,  gifts  to  the 
priests,  purification  of  defiled  good  beings,  etc. 
More  often  regular  penances  are  provided,  in  the 
form  of  strokes  by  means  of  a  whip  of  discipline 
[asMra,  sraosko-karana).     The  rate  of  strokes  is 

g'ven  in  several  passages  of  the  Vendidad.  In 
ter  times,  as  a  substitute  for  the  strokes,  silver 
coins  were  paid  by  the  penitent,  and  a  scale  of 
fines  was  established. 

Often,  also,  spells  had  to  be  recited,  expiatory 
oft'erings  had  to  be  presented,  or  purifications  per- 
formed ;*  and  here  we  have  prescriptions  connected 
with  the  more  materialistic  conception  of  purity 
and  purification,  as  we  find  it  in  lower  religions, 
where  sin  is  but  one  of  the  many  pollutions  that 
may  be  inflicted  upon  man  and  have  to  be  wiped  ofl' 
by  means  of  some  ritual  process.'  Mazdeeism 
gives  to  purity  and  purification  as  much  import- 
ance as  any  lower  religion,  because  those  concep- 
tions have  been  made  to  fit  into  the  dualistic 
system.  Pollutions  come  from  contact  mth  impure 
beings  or  are  ascribed  to  demons,  exactly  as  in 
the  beliefs  of  primitive  people,  but  they  are  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  as  an  achievement  of 
Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit,  creator  of  the  evil  crea- 
tion, source  of  every  evil,  material  or  moral. 
When  those  defilements  are  suppressed  by  means 
of  water,  gomez,  and  other  substances,  or  by 
rituals  comjiletely  similar  to  those  used  for  that 
purpose  in  all  magical  proceedings,  it  is  inasiiiueh 
as  tuese  elements  are  endowed  with  the  purifying 
power  emanating  from  Orniazd,  the  producer  of 
good  creation.  In  all  this  we  have  to  do  with 
as|)ects  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  two 
principles.  The  material  and  the  moral  aspects  of 
purity  are  wholly  intermingled  in  Mazda:an  con- 
ceptions. 

The  verb  yaozhdd,  '  to  purify,'  is  akin  to  I^at. 
J7is  and  Skr.  yosh.  It  refers  to  all  that  is  fine, 
good,  or  right— all  that  is  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
Gathaa  the  word  is  found  only  once  and  means  '  to 
acoompli.ih,'  'to  make  perfect,"  'to  put  in  good 
shape.'  It  is  used  of  the  daena,  the  conscience, 
the  soul  of  the  faithful,  while  in  the  Vendidad  we 
find  it  used  of  the  body  and  of  all  kinds  of  material 
beings  .susceptit)le  of  being  |>(i!liiled. 

Darmestc'ter"  comnare.s  this  ilouhle  meaning  to 
that  of  '  cleanliness' in  ICnglish,  which  is  amoral 
as  well  as  a  material  virtue — 'cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness' ;  and  he  adds  with  much  reason  that, 
for  a  Zoroostrian,  clcaiilirioNs  is  an  aspect  of  godli- 
ness, siiK'C  it  is  the  state  of  a  being  belonging  to 
Aliiira  Mazdfih.     In  most  cases  one  has  t«  (To  with 

Bjlhitions  that  are  real  infections  or  defilcinent». 
ut  thoy   not  only  soil  ;  thoy  also  put  one  in  I  he 
]K)Wcr  of  the  evil  spirilH.      Impurity  iiKmt   nearly 

'  CI.  I^  C.  Cuitrlrlli,  Thf   Philotophu  of  Iht  Mcudayotnian 
lUUgion,  EnK.  tr.,  Ilnnilio) ,  ISSfl.  p.  1119. 
'C.  Uarthiilnmac,  Alliran.  WOrtrrlnich,  RtraiuburK,  1IK)4,  ».». 

*  ShAyaillil HhAnOMt,  vlll.  B;  Cluuirlolll,  ]>.  1711. 

'  I'rnri.  ilv.  7fl.  »  ct.  urt.  M*oit  (Iranian). 

*  Zend-Atitia,  11.  p.  x. 


resembles  the  contagion  of  a  disease  ;  it  extends 
by  contact  and  dooms  the  victim  to  perdition 
unless  it  be  redeemed  by  a  purification  that  gives 
it  back  to  the  realm  of  Orniazd.  The  conception 
of  purity  comes  fairly  near  to  that  of  health.  All 
that  is  unhealthy  or  abnormal  in  the  body  is 
impure  :  disease,  menstruation,  childbirth,  death 
of  the  whole  body  or  of  parts  of  it ;  and,  after  all, 
sin  is  a  kind  of  disease  also — a  folly  in  contrast 
with  wise  conduct  {dnnatay)  or  the  right  kind  of 
mind  (Vohu  Manah). 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Mazdicism 
professes  that  wise  conduct  and  good  teaching 
purify  man's  life  ( Yaozhdao  niashyax  aipi  zanthein 
[Vs.  xlviii.  5]). 

The  worst  impurity  is  that  which  arises  from 
contact  with  a  corpse.  For  a  Mazdiean,  to  die  was 
to  pass  into  the  power  of  the  drtij  Nasu  {pckOs), 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  this  demon  by  protecting  all  good  beings 
and  substances  from  its  power,  and,  if  contact  has 
taken  place,  it  is  urgent  that  the  defiled  substance 
should  be  freed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  grasp 
of  the  drtij.  The  first  process  of  purification  applied 
in  that  case  is  the  sag-did,  or  the  look  of  a  dog,  pre- 
ferably of  one  with  yellow  ears  and  four  eyes  (i.e. 
with  spots  near  the  eyes).  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  impurity  inherent  in  the 
corpse,  and  every  person  and  thing  that  has  come 
in  direct  or  even  indirect  contact  with  it  must  be 
purified.  The  contact  is  greater  on  soft  and  wet 
ground  and  where  decomposition  has  set  in.  The 
corpse  is  therefore  deposited  on  a  flat  stone  around 
which  the  nasd-se-ldr  traces  with  a  knife  throe 
deep  circles  to  prevent  the  Nasu  from  infecting 
the  surroundings.  The  corpse  has  to  he  stripped 
of  its  soft  and  liquid  parts  by  the  action  of  vultures 
or  other  animals  of  the  evil  creation.  It  is  therefore 
deposited  in  some  remote  and  dry  place  far  from  the 
cultivated  fields  or  on  a  dakhma  till  it  is  completely 
dried  up.  Then  it  is  presumed  to  be  no  longer 
infectious.  All  kinds  of  purification  are  prescribed 
for  the  people  who  perform  the  duties  connecteil 
with  the  dressing  of  the  corpse  and  its  transporta- 
tion.    See,  further,  art.  Death,  etc.  (Parsi). 

Next  to  death,  the  worst  impurity  is  menstrual 
blood.  The  daslitdn,  'woman  during  her  courses,' 
must  be  kept  indoors  in  a  special  room  (Pahl. 
nrmcsht-gd/i),  where  food  is  handed  to  her  from  a 
distance  by  means  of  a  stick.  The  woman  after 
childbirth  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  must 
be  confined  during  forty  days  in  the  armcs/U-gdh, 
which  greatly  increases  the  mortality  among  Parsi 
women. 

All  that  is  detached  from  the  body,  being  dead, 
is  impure.  Hence  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for 
cutting  the  hair  or  the  nails  {Vend.  xvii.  1-9). 
This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  jiriest  wears  the 
jmitiddna,  or  piece  of  gauze,  before  his  mouth 
wlien  he  conies  near  the  sacred  fire — lest  lie  should 
soil  it  by  his  breath. 

All  that  has  been  touched  by  one  of  the  defiling 
substances  has  to  be  purified,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Vindiddd  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  ritual  ]ii(>ces.ses  securing  the  purilication  of  all 
kinils  of  elements  or  materials,  such  as  wood 
{Vend.  vii.  2H),  corn  {ib.  32),  water  (vi.  '26),  fire 
(viii.  7311'.),  earth  (vi.  1-24),  tin;  house  of  a  dead 
man  (viii.  H)  or  the  road  followed  by  tlio  carriers 
of  the  corime  {i/i.  14,  22),  houHehoUf  utensils  (vii. 
74),  clothes  {ib.  1011'.),  and  animals — e.g.,  the  cow 
that  has  eaten  from  n  corpse  (i//.  70  f.).  Soft  and 
porous  substances  require  a  more  complete  cleans- 
ing than  hard  and  dry  ones,  and  purilications  are 
more  elalioiate  in  winter  than  in  Hnmnier. 

'I'lie  clcaiiHing  substances  are  the  same  as  are 
used  in  all  rituals  of  the  sam<^  kind,  viz.  above 
all,  water,  anil  next  to  it  yaomacza  (Pahl.  gomit). 
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or  urine  of  cattle.  A  rivayat  quoted  in  Darnie- 
steter  (Zend-Avesta,  ii.  266)  explains  that,  when 
Jamahed  (Yima  Xshaeta)  extracted  Tahmuruz 
from  the  body  of  Ahriman,  he  had  soiled  his  hands  ; 
but,  a  drop  of  gomez  having  by  chance  fallen  on 
them,  they  immediately  recovered  their  tine 
aspect.  Earth  is  also  mentioned  at  times  as  a 
purifying  element  ( Vend.  vii.  14,  74). 

As  for  fire,  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
purifying  element  par  excellence ;  it  has  been 
exalted  so  high  in  Zoroastrianisra,  as  the  purest 
offspring  of  the  good  spirit,  that  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  purifier.  It  must  never  come  in  contact  with 
anything  impure. 

For  some  specially  serious  cases  of  contamina- 
tion there  was  provided  an  extensive  ceremony — 
the  barashniim,  or  purification  of  the  nine  nights, 
described  in  Vend.  viii.  35-72  and  ix.  1-57.  The 
ground  had  to  be  prepared  by  cutting  down  trees 
in  a  dry  place.  Then  holes  had  to  be  dug,  and 
furrows  drawn.  The  unclean  person  had  to  walk 
to  the  holes,  recite  a  prayer,  and  be  sprinkled 
with  water  and  gomez  on  all  parts  of  his  body  in 
succession. 

LiTERATDRE. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  throughout,  see 
J.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1892-93  (esp. 
the  introd.  to  the  Vendldad);  C.  P.  Tlele,  Gesch.  van  den 
Godsdienst  in  de  Oudheid,  Amsterdam,  1895-1901,  ii.  ;  H. 
Oldenberg,  Die  iranische  Religion  {=Die  KuUut  der  Gegen- 
irart,  I.  iii.  pt.  i.),  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  77 ;  F.  Spiegel,  Die  tradi- 
tionelle  Litteratur  der  Parsen,  do.  1860  ;  W.  Geiger,  Osttran- 
iscke  Kultur  im  Altertum,  Erlangen,  18S2. 

Albert  J.  Carnoy. 

PURIFICATION  (Jain).  —  l.  Introductory 
remarks. — The  Jains  of  to-day  are  rightly  proud  of 
the  old  saying  that  a  Jain  might  be  trusted  in  the 
zenana  of  a  king ;  so  great,  indeed,  was  their 
character  for  purity  that  it  won  for  them  the 
epithet  of  paraghara  pavesd,  '  worthy  to  enter 
another's  house.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  splendid  reputation  was  due  to  the  ethical 
character  of  their  religion,  though  even  to-day  the 
ethical  nature  of  Jainism  is  insufficiently  realized 
by  European  scholars,  and  too  little  appreciated 
even  by  the  Jains  themselves.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  ethical  tradition  that  sins  against  purity 
of  any  kind  are  never  glossed  over,  but  always 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Adultery  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  heinous  sins,  equivalent 
to  taking  life  {jiva  hii'nsa),  and  the  layman  or 
monk  who  breaks  the  vow  of  chastity  is  held  to 
have  broken  all  his  vows.  Every  sin  of  impurity, 
whether  it  lie  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  or  in 
causing  others  to  oSend  against  the  law  of  chastity 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  must  be  confessed  to 
one's  director  (guru)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
penance  imposed  by  him  performed.  The  usual 
penalty  for  unchastity  is  for  a  monk  nothing  short 
of  expulsion  from  the  order,  and  he  must  undergo 
long  fastings  before  he  can  hope  to  obtain  reordina- 
tion.  A  layman  guilty  of  impurity  is  held  to  have 
slipped  back  on  the  ladder  of  rebirths  and  fallen 
below  the  stage  not  only  of  being  a  Jain  but  even 
of  being  human,  and  he  must  observe  the  strictest 
fasts  with  the  idea  of  torturing  the  body  which  led 
him  to  commit  such  crimes  before  he  can  win  back 
again  the  birthright  which  he  has  forfeited.  If 
the  sin  be  not  repented  of  and  confes.sed,  the  most 
hideous  torments  await  the  ort'ender  in  a  future 
rebirth  as  a  hell-being.  With  regard  to  women 
who  sin  against  the  law  of  chastity,  a  Jain  husband 
can  never  divorce  his  wife,  but,  if  she  prove  un- 
faithful, he  would  very  probaUy  separate  from  her, 
and  though,  as  a  rule,  the  practice  of  taking  a 
second  wife  is  much  looked  down  on,  it  would  be 
considered  pardonable  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
woman  would  look  forward  with  dread  to  being 
widowed  in  her  next  existence. 

The  idea  of  purity  ditl'ers  of  course  for  a  monk 


and  a  layman.  The  monk  must  observe  the  most 
rigorous  celibacy,  never  looking  at,  thinking  of, 
speaking  to,  or  touching  a  woman,  never  even 
sitting  where  a  woman  has  sat  or  stroking  a  female 
animal.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  laws 
are  enforced  in  their  sacred  books  not  only  by 
every  religious  sanction  present  and  future,  but 
also  by  appealing  to  the  natural  laziness  of  the 
monk,  warning  him  of  the  burdens  and  cares  of 
married  life. 

A  layman  vows  to  maintain  his  wife  in  all 
honour  and  loyalty  and  to  renounce  the  society  of 
other  women.  It  is  customary  for  a  devout  layman 
to  observe  celibacy  before  any  of  the  great  Jain 
festivals  or  fasts,  before  going  on  pilgrimage,  and 
for  twenty  days  in  every  month,  and,  as  he 
advances  in  holiness,  he  at  last  renounces  entirely 
the  society  of  his  wife  (brahmaclutrya  pratimd).^ 
All  unnatural  sins  against  purity  are  punished  in 
this  life  by  heavy  penances,  or  after  rebirth  by  the 
most  hideous  tortures. 

The  Jains  are  a!so  proud  of  the  purity  of  their 
worship,  for  courtesans  are  not  to  be  found  con- 
nected with  their  temples,  nor  does  their  religion 
permit  any  iakti  or  vama  m&rga  orgies,  and  their 
entire  sacred  literature  contains  nothing  approach- 
ing to  the  Tantras  of  the  Hindus. 

With  regard  to  ritual  ]nirity  and  purifications, 
the  Jains  themselves  say  that  they  have  borrowed 
their  rites  from  the  Hindus  and  especially  from 
the  Brahmans  ;  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  two  systems  on  this  point.  A  Jain  is  always 
most  anxious  to  maintain  ceremonial  purity,  for 
only  when  in  a  state  of  ritual  holiness  can  he  go 
to  temple  or  monastery,  or  perform  any  of  his 
religious  duties,  such  as  meditation,  adoration,  or 
reading  the  sacred  books  ;  but  ceremonial  pollution 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid,  accruing,  as  it  does,  in  so 
many  minor  ways,-  and  especially  on  the  occurrence 
of  any  birth  or  death  in  a  family. 

2.  Birth  impurity  (vrddhi  sfitaka). — Before  the 
birth  of  the  first  child  the  young  mother  goes  to 
her  own  old  home,  where  she  must  stay  for  at  least 
a  month  and  a  quarter  after  the  child's  birth ; 
during  all  this  time  she  is  considered  ceremonially 
impure  and  'untouchable,'  and  her  husband  is  not 
allowed  to  see  her  or  to  enter  the  house  where  she 
is  living.^  The  child,  when  bom,  is  considered 
impure,  and  the  midwife  bathes  it  with  all  possible 
speed,  for,  if  it  dies  before  being  thus  purified,  it 
might  have  to  be  buried  somewhere  in  the  compound 
of  the  house  instead  of  in  the  children's  cemetery 
reserved  for  infants  dying  when  less  than  eighteen 
months  old,  which  is  situated  near  the  burning 
ghat. 

There  are  four  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  mother  back  to  ceremonial  purity  : 

(a)  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  child's  birth  she  bathes  in  the 
house  and  on  the  very  bed  on  which  she  gave  birth  to  the  child  ; 
her  forehead  is  mariied  with  an  auspicious  m^Tk  (eft  dytdalo)  in 
red  powder,  and  a  change  is  made  in  her  diet.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  milk  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  her  im- 
purity, and  the  first  day  after  the  child's  birth  she  has  to 
observe  as  a  fast ;  if  she  rebels  very  much  against  this,  she  may 
be  given  a  native  dish  called  rdba  (a  gruel  made  of  wheat-flour, 
gki,  and  molasses).  Up  to  the  tenth  day  she  is  allowed  to  eat 
only  a  favourite  Jain  dish  called  ^iro  (the  same  ingredients  as 
rdba,  but  less  liquid),  but  after  the  tenth  day  she  may  take 
bread  and  the  curried  vegetables  which  she  so  keenly  relishes, 
and  several  different  kinds  of  gruel. 

(6)  On  the  twentieth  day  the  mother  again  bathes  in  the  house, 
and  on  the  same  bedstead,  which  is  then  washed  and  put  in  the 
sun  ;  and  the  earthen  floor  and  sometimes  the  walls  of  the  room 
are  freshly  plastered  with  the  usual  mixture  of  clay,  cow-dung, 
and  water.  An  auspicious  mark  is  again  put  on  her  forehead 
(she  had  not  been  allowed  to  do  this  dunng  the  intervening 
days),  and,  though  she  is  still '  untouchable,'  and  nmst  sit  apart 
and  eat  apart,  she  may  now  be  allowed  to  sweep  the  house,  but 

1  See  M.  Stevenson,  Heart  of  Jainism,  p.  223. 

2  lb.  p.  258. 

3  If,  however,  he  is  very  anxious  to  see  his  firsfc-bom,  it  may 
be  brought  outside  the  house  for  him  to  look  at  after  it  is  twelv« 
days  old. 
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most  not  go  outside  (unless  the  family  is  so  poor  that  she  must 
help  with  the  work).  On  this  particular  day  she  may  again  eat 
iiro  and,  according  to  some  Jains,  she  may  now  begin  to  tell 
her  beadk 

(c)  On  the  thirtieth  day,  or  on  the  Thursday  nearest  to  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  child's  birth,  the  mother  bathes  in  the 
ordinary  bathing-place  of  the  household,  whether  it  be  in  a 
room  or  in  the  courtyard,  and  again  is  decorated  with  the 
auspicious  mark  and  given  ^tro  to  eat ;  she  is  now  considered 
less  unclean  and  allowed  to  go  outside  the  house,  though  she 
still  must  not  touch  any  one  or  go  to  the  nunnery  or  temple. 

(d)  On  the  fortieth  day,  or  on  some  convenient  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, or  Thursday  nearest  the  fortieth  day,  the  mother  bathes 
again  in  the  household  bathimr-place,  and  is  at  last  considered 
ceremonially  pure ;  she  is  now  allowed  to  touch  the  household 
water-pots, "the  tamilv  hearth,  and  the  hand-mill,  and  may  cook 
for  her  friends.  If  during  these  forty  days  she  has  used  earthen 
pots,  thev  will  be  thrown  away,  but  the  brass  vessels  that  had 
been  kept  apart  for  her  use  will  be  cleansed  by  fire  or  ashes, 
and  taken  into  general  use.  Alter  bathing,  the  mother  is 
marked  with  the  chdndalo  and  is  given  (iro  or  some  specially 
dainty  dish  to  eat,  perhaps  karhsara  (a  dish  resemWing  iiro,  but 
not  cooked  with  ghi).  She  then  goes  to  her  mother-in-law's 
house  (which  is  probably  her  husband's  house  also),  does 
obeisance  at  the  feet  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  offers  that  much- 
feared  lady  a  present  of  money,  which  varies  according  to  her 
purse.  Very  often  the  daughter-in-law  gives  two  rupees  if  a 
son  has  been  born  to  her,  and  eight  annas  if  it  is  only  a 
daughter.  After  this  her  husband  may  permit  her  to  return  to 
her  own  mother's  house  for  a  varjing  period  lasting  probably 
six  months— this  seems  the  '  correct '  thing  to  do,  as  it  is  the 
Br^man  custom— or  he  may  summon  her  at  any  time. 

Among  most  of  the  Jains  the  child's  father  is 
considered  impure  for  ten  days,  and  for  that  length 
of  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  teiiiples  or 
perform  any  religious  duties ;  and  all  his  near 
relatives  that  bear  his  surname  are  in  the  same 
state  of  ceremonial  impurity  (though,  unlike  the 
Brahmans,  they  are  allowed  to  celebrate  weddings 
during  that  period).  The  impurilT  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  by  simply  bathing  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  cases  of  necessity,  however, 
the  father  and  his  relatives  may  purify  them- 
selves by  ordinary  bathing  the  day  after  the  child's 
birth.'  Though  the  Jains  are  anxious  that  the 
mother  should  not  die  before  the  purification  is 
complete,  yet,  if  she  should  not  survive,  they  do 
not  have  to  perform  that  pathetically  tragic  rite 
of  bathing  the  young  mother's  dead  form  one 
hundred  and  eight  separate  times,  as  the  Nagar 
Brahmans  do.  It  is  good  to  know  that  human 
nature  is  stronger  than  tradition,  and  the  writer's 
Indian  friends  have  assured  her  that,  if  their  wives 
were  to  die  in  childbirth,  they  would  now  break 
through  every  custom  and  insist  on  being  with 
them  at  the  last. 

3.  Death  defilement.  —  The  defilement  which 
death  brings  on  a  household  (mrtyu  sutnka)  is  far 
heavier  than  tliat  of  a  birth.  During  the  time  the 
pollution  lasts  the  Jains,  like  the  Brahmans,  can 
celebiate  no  marriage,  hear  no  music,  eat  no 
sumptuous  meals,  and  perform  no  religious  duties, 
and  they  must  wear  onlj'  white  turbans,  but,  unlike 
the  Brahmans,  they  need  not  shave  oil"  their 
moustaches. 

When  a  Jain  is  dying,  he  is  placed  on  the  floor, 
which  has  been  newly  plastered  with  cow-dung 
and  clay  (if  Hindu  influence  is  strong,  the  cow- 
dung  will  probably  have  lieen  mi.xed  with  water 
from  the  river  Ganges),  and  the  patient  is  so 
arranged  tliat  his  head  is  towards  the  north  and 
his  feet  towards  the  south.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  purification  of  the  dying  man's  soul, 
and,  with  this  in  view,  he  is  urged,  even  before  he 
has  been  placed  on  the  floor,  to  take  certain  vows, 
especially  that  of  religious  suicide  (.innthiiro 
p/lt/iti),''  in  which  he  promises  never  to  eat  or  drink 
again  while  ho  lives  ;  he  also  gives  away  inuc^h  in 
alniB  for  feeding  cattle  and  the  poor;  niid,  the 
moment  he  dies,  his  heirs  oflrr  further  hIimh  in  his 
name.  Still  with  the  object  of  pnrifical  imi,  a  lamp 
f -d  with  mflte<l  butter  is  lit  close  to  the  man  when 
'  The  mother's  own  brothers  arc  not  coimUlered  ccroiiionially 
impure,  thoiiirh  thoy  may  have  been  In  the  house  where  the 
child  was  iKint. 

'Sice  .Stcvcnuon,  p.  221. 


he  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  is  kept  constantly 
burning  till  the  dead  body  is  carried  out  of  the 
house.  The  corpse  is  not  usually  bathed,  but,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  dying  while  her  husband  is 
still  living,  the  big  toe  of  her  right  foot  is  bathed, 
and  her  forehead  is  smeared  with  red  powder. 

Every  one  in  the  house  is  considered  unclean  ; 
the  men  of  the  family  go  with  the  corpse  to  the 
burning-ground  and  bathe  before  returning.'  The 
women  leave  the  house  to  go  and  bathe  in  a  river 
or  tank  after  the  corpse  has  been  carried  out,  but 
they  must  be  careful  to  return  before  the  men. 
The  period  of  ceremonial  impurity  lasts  for  seven 
or  nine  days,  and  is  broken  on  a  Monday,  Thurs- 
day, or  Friday  nearest  the  seventh  day,  when  the 
men  all  go  to  the  river  and  bathe,  and  then  shave 
for  the  first  time  since  the  death  occurred.  The 
women  bathe  in  the  house,  wash  tlieir  hair,  and 
change  their  clothes."  The  house  has  also  been 
impure  during  the  week,  and  no  outsider  would 
drink  water  in  it ;  but  now  it  is  all  cleansed  and 
re-plastered  with  cow-dung.  The  room  in  which 
the  person  died  is  re-plastered  with  special  care, 
and,  if  Hindu  influence  is  strong,  it  will  be  further 
purified  by  having  cow-urine  sprinkled  on  the  floor. 
All  the  clothes  worn  during  the  seven  days  hav« 
to  be  washed,  the  vessels  used  purified  with 
ashes  and  water,  and  the  cooking-hearth  cleansed 
with  water  and  cow-dung.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
end  with  a  feast  to  all  the  caste-fellows,  whether 
Vaisnava,  Jain,  or  Svami  Narayana  by  religion. 

4.  Special  impurity  of  women.— The  birth  and 
death  sidalca  are  the  two  great  periods  of  impurity 
for  a  man,    but   a  woman    contracts  ceremonial 
pollution  more  frequently,  and  is  regarded  as  un- 
touchable for  four  days  in  every  month.     During 
this  time  she  must  sit  apart  either  on  a  thick  cloth 
or  on  a  hassock  made  of  sacking,  and,  though  she 
may  sleep  on  a  bed,  it  must  not  have  the  mattress 
spread  over  it,   but  only  sacking  or  thick  cloth. 
Slie  must  eat  apart,  and  may  not  touch  copper  or 
bronze  vessels,  though  she  is  allowed  to  use  brass 
or  crockery,  but  all  the  vessels  that  she  touches 
are  regarded  as  impure  and  have  to  be  cleansed  at 
the  end  of  the  four  days.     She  should  not  go  out  of 
the  house,  if  she  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  and 
of  course  cannot  visit  temple  or  nunnery  ;  nor  may 
she  perform  any  of  her  religious  duties,  such  as 
meditation  or  confession,  even  in  the  house.     Dur- 
ing these  days  she  must  not  cook  for  the  family  or 
touch  the  hearth  or  the  water-pots.     At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  she  bathes,  changes  her  clothes,  and 
washes  her  hair.     On  the  occasion  of  first  attaining 
puberty,  however,  the  purification  ceremonies  are 
more  elaborate.     The  girl,  who,  though  married, 
is  probably   still    living  in    her  mother's   house, 
batbes  after  the  fourth  day  and  puts  on  a  simple 
green  bodice  and  red  sari  (two  auspicious  colours) 
that  her  mother  has  prepared  for  her,  and  then 
starts  out  for  her  mother-m-law's  house  :  but,  just 
before  she  leaves,  her  mother  puts  some  molasses 
in   her   mouth.     Arrived   at  her  destination,  she 
makes  her  reverence  at  her  mother-in-law's  feet 
and  offers  her  two  rupees ;  and  the  old  ladj',  if 
gracious  and  kindly,  presents  her  daughter-in-law 
with  a  more  elaborate  green  bodice  fa-shioned  of 
silk.     Then    the   mother-in-law   invites    her   to   a 
feast  of  siiccially  nice  food,  which  will  include  a 
dish  of  wheat,  treacle,  and  ghi  (li'ipnsl).     The  girl 
can   be  summoned  any  time  after  this  to^  go  and 
live  with  her  husband  in  her  mother-in-law's  house, 
and  the  sewing  of  the  trousseau  will  be  hastened, 
for  she  must  not  go  till  this  is  completed,      I'roli- 

1  It  Is  lulcrosting  I"  iiollce  that,  though  I  lie  lincly  may  bo 
carrii^d  out  through  the  ordinary  houne-iloor,  thiri'  are  iiHually 
certftin  city-gates  through  which  n  corpHc  may  not  l>c  borne. 

2  Near  relatives,  oven  If  living  In  a  dUljint,  village,  are  ohlige<t 
to  go  and  linthc  In  a  stream  lininedlalely  atlir  lieariiig  of  Ihc 
death. 
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ably,  despite  all  the  bowing  that  slie  has  done  and 
will  do  at  her  mother-in-law's  feet,  the  last  thing 
that  her  own  mother  will  whisper  in  her  ear  wUl  be 
the  proverb,  '  Don't  be  as  bitter  as  a  nlin-tree,  or 
you  will  be  spat  out ;  but  don't  be  as  sweet  as 
sugar,  or  you  will  be  eaten  up  [with  the  work  they 
will  put  on  you]. ' 

S.  Accidental  pollution. — A  Jain,  however,  may 
also  acquire  pollution  in  his  ordinary  life,  and 
especially  through  what  he  eats  and  drinks.  The 
worst  fault  that  a  man  can  commit  is  to  eat  meat, 
and,  if  this  were  done  openly  and  persistently,  he 
would  be  put  out  of  caste  absolutely  and  never  be 
allowed  to  eat  with  his  equals  again.  If,  however, 
it  were  done  accidentally  and  repented  of,  the 
offender  would  confess  it  to  his  director  and  have 
to  observe  very  strict  fasts  before  he  would  be 
regarded  as  purified.  The  rule  is  the  same  for 
drunkenness  :  even  moderate  wine-drinking  is  ab- 
solutely prohibited  on  account  of  the  entry  of  life 
by  fermentation,  though  eating  opium  and  smoking 
tobacco  (while  not  approved  of)  do  not  render  a 
man  impure. 

Pollution  is  also  acquired  by  touching  an  out- 
caste  (an  untouchable),  and,  after  sitting  beside 
one  in  a  train  or  brushing  against  one,  Jains 
purify  themselves  either  by  bathing  and  changing 
their  garments,  or,  if  less  particular,  by  just 
sprinkling  water  over  their  clothes ;  village  Jains 
are  content  with  simply  touching  a  Muhammadan 
by  way  of  purification.  If  an  out-caste  passed 
very  near  their  house  or  accidentally  entered  a 
room,  Jains  would  purify  it  by  sprinkling  water, 
and,  if  he  brought  them  wood,  they  would  sprinkle 
water  on  the  faggots ;  in  the  same  way,  after 
walking  through  an  out-caste  quarter  of  the  town, 
they  would  purify  themselves  by  bathing  or  by 
sprinkling.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  a  very 
particular  Jain  purifies  himself  by  immersion  or, 
rather,  affusion,  and  a  less  strict  one  does  it  just  as 
effectually  by  aspersion — an  interesting  parallel  to 
the  varying  methods  of  Christian  baptism. 

Bronze  and  copper  vessels  are  treated  with  great 
respect ;  if  they  should,  despite  every  precaution, 
be  defiled,  they  are  put  into  the  fire  to  be  cleansed. 
Brass  vessels  can  be  purified  with  fire  or  more 
simply  with  ashes,  crockery  by  being  washed  in 
warm  water  ;  but  the  writer  was  shown  in  one 
house  the  glass  that  a  Muhammadan  visitor  fre- 
quently drank  from,  kept  in  a  special  niche  in  the 
garden  wall.  In  schools,  in  the  same  way,  the 
vessels  used  by  Muharamadans  are  kept  separate 
from  those  belonging  to  Hindu  or  Jain  children. 

If  the  whole  of  a  house  be  defiled— by  a  dog 
bringing  a  bone  into  it  or  a  crow  dropping  some 
meat  in  the  courtyard — the  householder  summons 
a  Muhammadan  or  some  meat-eating  Hindu,  such 
as  a  Koji,  to  take  it  away  and  himself  purifies  the 
house  by  sprinkling  water  and  cow-urine  where  the 
meat  had  lain. 

Unlike  the  Hindus,  the  Jains  do  not  become 
impure  during  an  eclipse,  but,  where  Vaisnava 
influence  prevails,  they  throw  away  their  earthen 
cooking-pots  when  the  eclipse  is  over  and  bathe 
in  a  river. 

Like  the  Hindus,  the  Jains  perform  ceremonial 
bathing  and  teeth-cleansing  every  morning,  and 
until  their  teeth  have  been  rubbed  with  the  tooth- 
stick  they  will  not  swallow  a  drop  of  water.' 
Monks  and  nuns,  once  they  are  professed,  may 
never  bathe,  lest  they  should  injure  the  water-Jiva. 
Naturally  cleanly  ascetics,  however,  evade  this  by 
rubbing  themselves  over  with  a  cloth  which  has 
been  moistened  in  warm  water.  But  they  must 
never  clean  their  teeth.  Before  they  are  professed, 
they  bathe  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  their 

1  Cutch  and  Marwar  Jaina  do  not,  like  other  Jains,  bathe 
daily  as  a  religious  dutj'. 


heads  are  shaved  e.\cept  one  lock  of  hair  which 
they  must  themselves  pull  out.  Every  year  after- 
wards they  have  to  pull  out  their  hair '  before  the 
great  annual  confession — a  custom  which  is  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Jains. 

Tlie  idols  in  the  temples  are  also  bathed  every 
morning,  but  the  most  elaborate  idol-bathing  is 
t,hat  which  takes  place  every  twenty-five  years  at 
Sravana  Belgola  (see  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts 
[Jain]).  Before  a  man  can  worship  in  a  temple,  he 
must  bathe ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  penetrate  the 
inner  shrine,  he  must  bathe  at  the  temple  and  don 
the  special  pure  clothes  provided  at  the  cost  of  the 
community  and  kept  in  a  particular  room  attached 
to  the  temple.  In  Kathiawar  the  Jains  seem  to  be 
able  to  go  to  England  without  going  through  any 
special  purification  on  their  return,  but  in  other 
places  where  Vaisnava  influence  is  strong  a  Jain 
goes  and  bathes  in  a  sacred  river,  such  as  the 
Ganges,  the  Godavari,  or  the  Narbada,  and,  under 
the  pressure  of  Hindu  opinion,  he  might  even  sip 
the  fivefold  nectar  which  consists  of  butter,  curds, 
milk,  sugar,  and  honey.  He  would  also  probably 
have  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Palitana,  Girnar,  or 
some  other  sacred  place.  All  this  trouble,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  avoided  by  a  well-understood 
and  useful  fiction — the  man  simply  giving  out  that 
he  is  going  on  pilgiimage,  and  then  quietly  proceed- 
ing to  Europe,  but  returning  via  the  pilgrim  resort. 

^.g.,  a  weU-kQown  Jain  gentleman  was  travelling  in  Germany 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  suffered  all  sorts  of  ditliculties 
before  he  waa  able  to  leave  for  India.  He  was  careful,  however, 
to  return  to  his  native  place  by  way  of  a  sacred  hill ;  and  it  was 
apparently  assumed  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  time  there, 
though  bis  hearers  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
stirring  adventures,  alarms,  and  excursions  under  the  Kaiser's 
tyranny,  which  he  openly  recounted  to  every  one  he  met,  with 
the  peaceful  happenings  incident  to  a  pilgrimage,  which  ought 
to  have  composed  his  story.  Anyhow,  no  purification  was 
demanded. 

LiTERATDRB.  —The  information  contained  in  the  above  article 
bag  been  derived  directly  from  Jain  informants.  See  also  the 
present  writer's  Notes  on  Modern  Jainism,  Oxford,  1910,  The 
Heart  of  Jainwn,  do.  1915 ;  and  SBE  xxii.  [1884]  and  xlv. 

[1896].  Margaret  Stevenson. 

PURIFICATION  (Japanese).— As  cleanliness 
or  purity  is  the  dominating  ideal  of  Shinto,  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  purification  make  up  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  '  way  of  the  gods.'  The  most 
important  among  these  are  the  two  ceremonies 
known  as  harai  and  misogi. 

Their  origin  is  said  to  date  from  pre-historic 
times  as  far  back  as  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  the  male 
and  female  creators  of  the  land  of  Toyo-ashi-hara, 
as  Japan  was  anciently  called. 

Izanami  died  and  departed  to  the  land  of  yomi,  or  darkness  ; 
her  husband  followed  her  and,  behold,  *  her  body  wag  already 
putrid,  maggots  swarmed  over  it  .  .  .  and  Izanagi,  greatly 
shocked,  exclaimed,  "What  a  hideous  and  polluted  land  I  have 
come  to  unawares ! "  So  he  speedily  ran  away. '  He  threw 
aside  the  stick  with  which  he  had  touched  the  dead,  and  big 
belt,  garments,  waist-clotb,  bat,  and  bracelet,  thus  sweeping  off 
everything  that  bad  clothed  his  body.  The  action  was  called 
harai,  literally  the  *  sweeping  off.'  Thereafter  he  jumped  into 
the  sea  and  cleansed  his  body  with  its  water.  This  wag  termed 
misogi,  '  watering '  the  body,  in  token  of  the  removal  of  all  im- 
purities. Thus  harai  and  misogi  became  integral  parts  of  court 
ceremony  and  consequently  of  Shinto  ritual. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  harai,  named  accord- 
ing to  their  purpose  and  importance :  yoshino- 
harai,  akuno-harai,  6-harai,kamino-liarai,  nakano- 
harai,  shimono-harai,  etc.  Yoshi  means  'good,' 
and  yoshino-harai  is  to  secure  the  good ;  aku 
means  'evil,'  and  akuno-harai  is  to  avoid  evil;  o 
means  'great,'  and  o-harai  is  the  most  important 
of  all ;  kami,  naka,  and  shimo  mean  respectively 
'upper,'  'middle,'  and  'lower,'  thus  indicating 
their  grade  of  importance. 

The  o-harai,  or  great  purification,  is  a  ceremony 
intended  to  cleanse  from  all  the  evils  and  pollutions 
experienced  sine*  its  last  celebration.  It  is  ob- 
served twice  a  year  (at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
1  Stevenson,  p.  166  f. 
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end  of  December),  when  the  otEcial  in  charge,  after 
the  proper  purification  of  his  own  body,  otiers  flax 
and  a  sword.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  the  reading  of  the  formula  known  as 
the  Xakatomino-norito,  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  beginning  the  family  of  Nakatomi  had 
charge  of  the  reading.  The  formula  first  announces 
to  all  wliom  it  may  concern  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremony,  then  enumerates  the  evils  and  impurities 
which  have  been  incurred,  and  concludes  -with  the 
statement  that  these  all  shall  be  purged  away  by 
the  virtue  of  the  rite. 

The  6-harai  was  usually  performed  at  the 
southern  gate  of  the  royal  palace  in  Kyoto. 
Special  messengers  were  sent  by  the  court  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed  in  various  Shinto  temples.  Kegulations 
governing  the  details  of  the  ceremony  were  formu- 
lated from  time  to  time,  but  these  tended  not  to 
perpetuate  the  ceremony  but  to  hasten  its  decline. 
For  several  hundred  years  previous  to  the  restora- 
tion of  1868  tlie  observance  of  these  ceremonies 
was  much  neglected  by  the  court ;  but  with  the 
restoration,  together  with  many  old  forms,  they 
were  again  brought  into  more  or  less  prominence. 

Special  occasions  of  public  calamity,  such  as  the 
outbreak  of  pestilence,  famine,  or  destructive  fires, 
also  call  for  the  observance  of  o-harai.  Local  and 
individual  harai  are  at  times  observed  for  various 
reasons  upon  a  much  smaller  scale.  Individual 
harai  has  at  times  been  looked  upon  as  a  penalty 
for  certain  offences,  and  in  A.D.  801  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  court  issued  an  ordinance 
regulating  its  use. 

Saikai,  or  monoimi,  is  a  form  of  self-purification 
in  preparation  for  worship.  When  the  worship 
has  been  duly  performed,  tlie  worshippers  discon- 
tinue the  saikai  by  a  ceremony  of  kai-sai,  dis- 
missing the  sai.  While  under  saikai,  certain 
things  are  forbidden,  such  as  attending  funerals, 
visiting  the  sick,  sentencing  a  criminal  or  putting 
him  to  death,  playing  upon  a  musical  instrument, 
or  taking  part  in  any  impure  or  desecrating  act. 
The  length  of  the  observance  may  vary  from  one 
day  to  a  month,  according  to  the  importance  and 
nature  of  the  occasion. 

The  Yengishiki,  or  '  Book  of  Ceremony,'  pub- 
lished during  the  Yengi  era  (901-923),  lias  the 
following  regulations  concerning  those  who  are  lo 
be  regarded  as  polluted  by  various  acts  of  impurity 
and  who  are  therefore  to  be  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  Shinto  worship.  I'ollutifm  from  the  human 
dead  shall  debar  for  thirty  days  from  the  day  of 
the  funeral ;  pollution  from  human  birth  for  seven 
days ;  pollution  from  animal  dead  for  five  days ; 
and  from  animal  birth,  not  including  chickens,  for 
three  days.  Those  who  ate  the  llesh  of  beasts  were 
impure  for  three  days.  Participation  in  the  re- 
burial  of  the  dead  rendered  one  impure  for  four 
months  or  longer.  Tho.se  who  had  attended  a 
funeral,  visited  the  sick,  or  been  present  at  a 
memorial  .service  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  royal 
gate  on  the  same  day.  Buddliist  priests  and  nuns 
and  those  in  mourning  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  palace  during  the  saiktii,  and  both  before  and 
after  the  chief  festivals  such  as  kinc.n,  kannninc, 
and  niinnme. 

Court  ladies  in  pregnancj'  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  court  during  the  time  of  saikai, 
an  also  were  those  temporarily  incapai^itatcd  at 
the  time  of  the  ceremony  itstdf.  A  cimllngration 
rendered  those  within  the  house  impure  for  a 
period  of  seven  days,  (joinplicateil  regulations, 
as  has  t)fen  said,  were  formulated  governing  nil 
pOHsible  caisc.t ;  but  in  practice  the  ohservanci?  lias 
j/n'ttdually  dc(  reiLsed,  ho  that  at  present  slight 
attention  is  paid  in  general  to  ceremonies  of 
purification. 


Various  symbols  of  purification  are  still  more  or 
less  common.  People  returning  from  a  funeral 
are  not  infrequently  greeted  with  salt,  that  they 
may  be  freed  from  all  impurity  before  entering 
their  homes.  Spitting  or  oreathing  on  them  is 
thought  to  remove  contamination  from  sights  and 
objects  near  at  hand.  Shaking  the  gohei,  strips  of 
white  paper  attached  to  a  rod,  is  an  act  of  purifica- 
tion, and  the  shimenawa,  or  straw  rope  above  the 
entrance  gate,  is  likewise  thought  to  protect  the 
dwelling  from  impure  influences. 

Literature.— W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto :  the  Wat/  o/  the  Gods, 
London,  lil05  ;  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese^,  do. 
1901 ;  T.  Harada,  The  Faith  of  Japan,  Nen-  York,  1914  ;  artt. 
relating  to  Shinto  temples  and  ritual  in  TASJ. 

Tasuku  Harada. 

PURIFICATION  (Muslim). —I.  The  ritual 
of  purification. — The  Muhammadan  ritual  of  puri- 
fication is  based  primarily  on  the  late  Quranic 
passage,  v.  9,  repeated  with  slight  variations  from 
iv.  46  : 

(a)  'O  believers,  when  ye  come  to  fulfil  the  prayer,  wash 
your  faces,  and  your  hands  as  far  as  the  elbows ;  and 
rub  your  heads,  and  your  feet  unto  the  ankles  ';(&)*  and  if  ye 
be  polluted  then  purify  yourselves '  (/a(tahhuni  ;  but  iv.  46, 
'  wash  yourselves,'  taghtasitu) ;  (c)  '  but  if  ye  be  sick,  or  upon  a 
journey,  or  one  of  you  come  from  the  privy  or  have  touched  a 
woman,  and  ye  find  no  water,  then  take  pure  earth  and  rub 
your  faces  and  hands  therewith." 

With  the  help  of  traditions,  the  variations  in 
the  two  versions  of  this  law  have  been  harmonized, 
certain  verbal  and  logical  obscurities  removed,  and 
the  details  elaborated  into  a  ritual  of  practice  as 
follows. 

(a)  WutiH',  or  wadil',  the  mitwr  ablution,  of  the 
appendages  {not  the  trunk)  of  the  body. — It  is  per- 
formed regularly  before  each  of  the  five  daily 
prayers,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  mosque ;  but 
it  may  be  omitted  if  the  worshipper  is  sure  he  has 
in  no  way  become  polluted  since  the  last  wudu, 
as,  e.g. ,  when  he  continues  praying  from  one  period 
without  interruption  into  the  next.  It  is  usual  also 
before  touching  the  t^ur'an  and  at  the  approach 
of  death  ;  and  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
major  ablution. 

The  tni<tii'  is  performed  at  a  lank  (mif,ln'ah)  or  reservoir 
(haiiafiyah)  provided  with  spouts;  after  a  declaration  (/iii^o/i) 
that  the  intended  act  is  for  purposes  of  purification,  the 
Muslim,  with  sleeves  tucked  above  the  elbow,  performs  each  of 
the  following  acta  three  times  :  washing  the  hands  ;  rinsing  the 
mouth  Oiere  the  tooth-pick  also  is  used);  compressing  each 
nostril  with  the  left  fingers  and  snulHng  up  water  from  the 
right  hand,  followed  by  expulsion  of  the  water ;  washing  tlie 
face  :  washing  the  right  arm  and  permitting  the  water  to  run 
from  the  palm  to  the  elbow  ;  washing  the  left  arm  similarly. 
Then  fullow  once  each  :  passing  the  wetted  right  hand  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  turban  being  pushed  back 
with  the  left ;  combing  the  beard  with  the  wetted  fingers ; 
inserting  the  tips  of  the  forefingers  into  the  ears  and  passing 
tlie  thumbs  around  the  back  of  the  ears ;  wiping  the  necit 
with  the  back  of  the;  fingers  of  both  hands ;  washing  each 
foot  as  liigh  as  the  ankle  and  passing  the  fingers  between  the 
toes  (Shi'ites,  however,  conform  more  literally  to  the  Qur'anic 
passage  by  rubbing  lHia«/t]  the  feet  with  the  wetted  hand 
instead  of  wiishing  them  ;  see  also  nianh,  under  tathir,  p.  4l'T»). 

(6)  G/iiisl,  tlir  Hill  jar,  tutiil  ablution  of  the  body. 
— As  based  iijioii  the  t^ui'aii,  it  is  demanded  in  the 
case  of  certain  physical  pollutions,  specified  by 
tradition  to  be  those  of  coition,  nocturnal  pollution, 
men.ses,  and  childbirth,  the  period  of  uncleanness 
in  the  last  [vifds)  continuing  for  forty  <lays  accord- 
ing to  Sunnite  law,  for  Icn  according  lo  Slii'ite. 
As  based  upon  tradition  only,  and  hence  called 
ghii.ll  Diasnnii,  it  is  ilemandcd  in  the  case  of  con- 
version to  Muliammadanism  ;  before  the  prayers 
of  Friday  and  the  festivals  ;  after  washing  a  corpse  ; 
after  blood-letting;  after  death  (performed  by  the 
nivg/ia.'.sil,  or  washer  of  the  dead).  It  must  be 
pcrlormcd  in  more  than  a  certain  minimum  of 
water,  which  must  touch  evciy  part,  every  hair, 
of  tlie  b(Hly,  jiiid  hciicr  takes  |(l;icc  usnully  in  the 
liHvimiim,  with  its  plunge  hatli.  (Ihiisl  jncliiileH 
also  the  viidu',  though  the  washing  of  the  feet 
should  be  deferred   by  a  viyiili  to  the  end  of  the 
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entire  ablution  ;  in  the  case  of  the  wudii'  as 
part  of  the  ghusl  of  a  corpse  the  mouth  ami 
nose  are  stopped  with  cotton  instead  of  being 
washed. 

(c)  Tayammum,  the  minor  purifirMf  ion  with  dnst 
in  place  of  water. — It  may  be  performed  wlien 
water  cannot  be  secured  within  two  miles  or  with- 
out incurring  danger  ;  in  case  of  sickness,  open 
wounds,  or  fractured  bones ;  because  of  lack  of 
time  for  the  proper  wudd'  before  the  prayer  on 
festival-days  and  at  funerals.  It  consists  of  the 
declaration  of  intention,  and  of  clapping  dry  dust 
or  sand  upon  the  face  and  hands. 

(d)  Various  practices  of  personal  cleanliness. — 
Some  of  tlieni,  together  with  imidtV  and  ghusl,  ai'e 
chissed  under  the  general  term  tahcirah,  '  purifica- 
tion,' some  of  them  form  part  of  the  regular  ■umdu 
also,  otliers  are  practised  as  occasion  demands  ;  in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Qur'an, 
they  are  declared  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Prophet  aajitrah,  lit.  '  nature,'  the  natural  religion 
in  which  man  was  created  (xxx.  29),  interpreted 
also  as  '  customs  of  the  [preWous]  prophets.' 
These  are  use  of  the  tooth-pick  (mis^vak) — an 
insistent  practice  of  Muhammad ;  cleansing  the 
nose  and  mouth  with  water  (istinshaq)  ;  clipping 
the  ends  of  the  moustache  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  mouth ;  clipping  the  finger-nails ; 
cleaning  the  finger-joints  ;  depilation  of  the  arm- 
pits ;  shaving  of  the  pubes ;  abstersion  (istinja) 
W'itli  water  or  dry  earth  or  a  piece  of  stone  after 
evacuation  and  urination.  Washing  the  hands 
before  and  after  meals  is  also  declared  sometimes 
to  have  been  demanded  by  a  hadlth ;  and  it  is 
quite  generally  practised.  Another  enumeration 
of  five  usages  of  ^^raA  includes  circumcision,  which 
in  usage  is  also  regarded  as  an  act  of  purification, 
and  hence  the  term  tathir  (see  below)  applied  to  it ; 
it  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Qur'an,  however, 
nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
adult  converted  to  Muhainmadanism. 

(e)  Tathir,  the  purification  of  objects  which  have 
become  ritually  unclean. — This  is  based  on  hadlth 
only  ;  like  personal  purification,  it  may  be  per- 
for]ned  with  dry  earth  instead  of  water.  One  of 
the  most  important  rules  of  tathir  is  that  termed 
technically  mash,  the  purification  of  the  inner 
boots  ;  according  to  Sunnite  law,  if  they  cannot  be 
cleansed  of  filth  by  rubbing  dry  earth  upon  them, 
they  may  still  be  made  ceremonially  clean  (and  worn 
during  prayers)  by  stroking  (mash)  them  with  the 
wetted  fingers  three  times  ;  Shi' ites,  however,  deny 
that  the  boots  may  be  worn  at  all  during  prayers. 
Some  of  the  other  numerous  details  of  tathir  are 
the  following ; 

Any  spot  can  be  made  ritually  fitted  for  prayer  by  spreading 
a  clean  rug  or  garment  upon  it ;  but  the  ground  itaelf  is  clean 
when  dry.  Handling  forbidden  animals,  such  as  doffS,  pigs, 
and  rats,  requires  purification  of  the  person  and  garments. 
Dishes  which  have  contained  wine  or  the  flesh  of  swine  (con- 
ditions which  may  e.\ist  when  such  dishes  have  belonged  to 
Jews  or  Christians)  must  be  purified  before  a  Muhamni.ulan 
may  eat  from  them.  A  vessel  from  which  a  dog  has  drunk 
must  be  washed  seven  times ;  a  mosque  defiled  by  a  dog  can  be 
purified  with  water  or  earth  together  with  recitations  from  the 
Qur'an  ;  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  mere  presence  of 
the  animal,  if  dry,  does  not  render  unclean,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  wet,  the  mere  contact  of  its  nose  with  the  clothes 
requires  (so  the  Shafi'ites  hold)  that  the  clothes  be  washed 
seven  times,  ejich  time  in  fresh  water,  and  be  rubbed  once  with 
earth  ;  even  iluhammadans  less  strict  hold  that  body  and 
clothes  are  defiled  by  a  dog's  saliva,  and  naturally  by  its 
micturition  ;  many  will  not  use  mattresses  made  of  dogs'  hair. 
Another  tradition  declares  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
fleas*  blood  defiles  a  garment.  To  a  certain  extent  the  ordin- 
ary washing  of  clothes  is  considered  an  act  of  purification,  since 
the  operation  is  concluded  by  pouring  clean  water  upon  them 
and  reciting  the  shahadah,  or  testification  of  faith. 

The  water  used  for  purificatory  purposes  must 
itself  be  pure,  i.e.  clean.  Therefore  rain-water  is 
preferred  and  regarded  as  specifically  recommended 
in  Qur'an,  viii.  11  : 

'  Remember  when  .  .  .  He  sent  down  upon  you  rain  from 
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lieaven  to  purify  you  therewith  and  remove  from  you  Rntan'a 
pollution'  (rijz;  perhaps  intended  rather  in  the  ^e^lde  of 
'  temptation  [to  desertion  and  idolatry] '). 

On  the  basis  of  hadlth,  water  from  other  sources 
may  be  used  ;  that  of  the  sea,  springs,  wells, 
rivers,  hail,  snow,  and  ice  (but  not  ice  itself),  pro- 
viding colour,  smell,  and  taste  give  no  evidence  of 
pollution  ;  with  those  restrictions,  running  water 
may  be  used  even  if  a  dead  body  or  other  unclean 
thing  has  fallen  into  it.  The  same  permission  is 
given  in  the  case  of  standing  water  of  more  than  a 
certain  volume  ;  but,  if  an  animal  falls  into  a  well, 
at  least  300  bucketfuls  of  water  must  be  drawn, 
and  the  well  must  not  be  used  for  a  day,  or,  if 
putrefaction  of  the  body  has  set  in,  for  three  days. 
Earth  or  sand  used  for  purification  must  not  be 
damp. 

2.  Origin  and  motive. — The  details  of  these 
purificatory  practices  were  derived  by  Muhammad 
and  the  elaborators  of  his  laws  from  pagan  Arab, 
from  Jewish,  and  from  Christian  sources.  Oc- 
casionally a  tradition  seems  to  .show  that  the 
Prophet  (or  those  speaking  in  his  name)  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  primitive  superstitions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  particular  practices  in 
question  ;  some  traditions  show  an  appreciation 
of  the  religious  and  ethical  transmutations  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity ;  others  a  mere  tolera- 
tion of  existing  customs  in  so  far  as  they  were  free 
or  could  be  freed  from  idolatrous  implications. 
But  to  the  extent  that  there  was  any  logical  pur- 
pose in  his  eclecticism  at  all,  that  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  partly  rationalizing  and  disciplinary, 
mainlj'  aesthetic.  For  it  would  seem  that  filth  in 
any  form  Mas  repugnant  to  Muhammad,  particu- 
larly to  his  olfactory  sense.  This  abhorrence  of 
filth  and  keenness  of  smell  may  well  have  been  due 
in  part  at  least  to  his  early  Bedawiu  apprentice- 
ship, for  both  are  very  pronounced  in  the  true 
Bedawin.  At  any  rate  tradition  is  insistent  in 
ascribing  them  to  Muhammad. 

Thus  one  fiadiih  declares  that  he  demanded  that  any  one  who 
had  eaten  garlic  or  onions  should  avoid  his  presence  (a  variant 
reading  restricts  the  prohibition  to  prayer-time);  another 
tradition,  accounting  for  the  institution  of  the  ghusl  as  a 
regular  Friday  practice,  declares  that  he  ordered  it  on  an 
occasion  when  the  people  had  performed  their  daily  labour 
while  wearing  blankets  and  had  perspired  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  odour  from  their  bodies  had  become  disagreeable. 
Again,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  paradise  all  bodily 
excretions  will  be  carried  off  as  a  perspiration  with  the  odour 
of  musk  ;  that  only  the  sensing  of  an  odour  or  the  hearing  of 
a  sound  must  be  considered  an  interruption  of  the  required 
absorption  in  prayer ;  and,  still  more  significant,  that,  when  a 
man  tells  a  lie,  the  foulness  of  its  odour  drives  his  guardian 
angels  a  mile  away. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  underneath  the 
selfish  aesthetic  motive  there  was  a  trace  of  that 
sublimated  anthropomorphic  conception  which 
leaves  to  the  deity  a  gratification  in  the  odour  of 
sacrificial  smoke  or  of  incense,  and  hence  might 
ascribe  to  God  man's  own  aversion  to  foul  odours. 
Indeed,  there  is  even  a  tradition  which  declares 
that  the  sacrificial  blood  itself  reaches  Allah's 
acceptance  before  it  touches  the  ground ;  but,  as 
far  as  Muhammad  himself  is  concerned,  this 
evidence  is  nullified  by  the  Qur'an  (xxii.  37) : 

'  Their  flesh  will  never  reach  to  Allah,  nor  yet  their  blood, 
but  your  piety  will  reach  him.' 

The  tradition  cited  probably  represents  merely 
a  popular  expression  of  the  surviving  primitive 
superstitious  conception  ;  still  more  primitive  in 
conception  is  the  declaration  that  the  nasal  puri- 
fication was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  the  evil  spirit  which  lodges  in  the  nostrils 
during  the  night.  From  the  Qur'an  itself  the 
impression  is  derived  that  Muhammad's  purifica- 
tory ordinance  was  perhaps  merely  an  expression 
of  the  feeling  which,  superstitious  origins  forgotten, 
still  demands  a  certain  decency  and  comeline-ss  on 
the  part  of  the  worshipper  ;  for  the  ordinance  in 
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question  follows  immediately  the  rational  injunc- 
tion, '  Come  not  to  prayer  while  ye  are  drunk, 
until  ye  understand. '  The  rationalizing  tendency  of 
Muhammadanisra  in  the  puriticatoi-y  ordinances  is 
seen  also  in  the  limitation  of  contactual  ritual 
contamination  to  cases  of  actual  phj-sical  trans- 
ference of  perceptible  impurity.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  strictness  of  Hebrew  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  menstruous  Avoman  was  shared  at  lea.st  in 
part  by  the  pagan  Arabs  (in  the  earlier  Arabic 
usage  the  only  clear  equivalents  to  the  Hebrew 
tame  and  tdhor,  'unclean'  and  'clean,'  seem  to  be 
taiiiith  and  tahir  as  applied  to  the  menstruous  and 
the  '  clean' woman)  ;  but  several  traditions  show 
that  Muhammad,  in  accepting  the  general  principle 
and  some  particular  details  from  both  sources,  modi- 
lied  the  severity  and  declared  that  mere  contact 
with  a  woman  in  this  condition  need  not  be  avoided. 
Xordoes  touching  a  corpse  render  unclean  any  one 
except  the  person  who  washes  it  for  burial  ;  still 
less  does  mourning  in  general,  or  contact  with 
sacred  objects.  The  same  tendency  to  identify 
ritual  uncleanness  exactly  with  physical  malo- 
dorous uncleanness,  with  excretions,  dampness,  and 
putrefaction,  is  evidenced  in  some  of  the  defini- 
tions cited  above  ;  e.g.,  a  dog's  contact  defiles  only 
if  the  animal  is  wet ;  earth  is  clean  (and  cleanses) 
if  not  damp.  The  tradition  declaring  that  the 
micturition  of  a  '  clean'  animal  does  not  defile  is, 
of  course,  not  of  this  rationalizing  tendency. 

3.  Connexion  ■vrWh  expiation. — There  are  a  few 
-isolated   indications    that    purification   might   by 

some  have  been  regarded  as  having  expiatory 
or  atoning  force — that  it  washed  away  guilt. 
Whether  any  such  idea  attaches  to  a  tradition 
that  in  paradise  the  faithful  will  be  distinguished 
by  the  marks  of  purification  on  hands  and  fore- 
head is  doubtful ;  the  hridith  that  he  who  performs 
the  wudiT  thoroughly  will  extract  all  sin  from  his 
body,  even  though  it  may  lurk  under  his  finger- 
nails, is  clear.  And  such  an  idea  may  have  been 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  governor  of  Kufah  who 
ordered  the  pulnit  of  its  mosque  to  be  washed 
because  his  preiiecessor,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
immorality  and  injustice,  had  occupied  it.  But 
such  a  conception  of  purification  from  sin  is  not 
found  in  the  Qur'an,  nor  has  Muslim  theology 
develo]ied  it.  Even  prayer,  for  which  ablution  is 
only  a  preparation,  ausolves  onlj'  from  the  minor 
sins  (those  inherent  in  human  nature  and  hence 
more  or  less  unconsciously  performed)  and  not 
from  the  major  sins'  (including  all  crimes,  usury, 
Ij'ing,  di.sobedience  to  jiarents,  and  the  frequent 
commission  of  minor  sins) ;  one  looks  in  vain  for 
evidence  that  the  ablution  of  a  convert  represented 
a  baptism  into  new  birth,  or  that  circumci.'fion  was 
really  regarded  as  an  act  of  purification.  Neither 
blooa  nor  fire  appears  as  a  purificatory  medium. 
Nor  does  the  u.se  of  earth  a-s  a  substitute  for  water 
indicate  that  jjurilication  was  a  symbolic  act;  for 
earth  or  sand  was  regarded  as  an  actual  sanitary 
hygienic  medium  ;  in  the  cii-so  of  sickness  the 
avoidance  of  water  was  due  apparently  to  an  old 
and  still  persisting  belief  that  water  poisons 
wounds  ana,  when  cold,  causes  fever  ;  though  here 
ai;ain  there  is  a  contrary  tradition  that  Muhammad 
thought  his  own  fever  was  due  to  a  spark  from 
hell-fire  and  might  be  cured  with  cold  water. 

4.  Application  to  food. — Muhammad's  treatment 
of  the  Mubject  of  animals  used  as  fooil  seems  to 
support  the  view  that  he  did  not  place  much 
emphaHiH  on  the  ritualistio,  technical  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  for  he  did  not  use  the 
U:rtnH  at  all  in  this  connexion.  To  him  permitleil 
fooiU  are  merely  (at/i/ihah.  (lit.  'good,'  '  pleasant,' 
lh<'n  '  sound,'  'healthful':  ii.  26it,  v.  6,  xxiii.  fi:)). 
Forbidden  animals  arc  not  sjiecilically  mentioned 
in  the  t/ur'An  (except  the  swine)  ;  later  law,  how- 


ever, characterizes  various  animals  with  the  legal 
terms  halul  ('lawful');  mubdh  ('permitted'; 
legally  inditterent) ;  mnkruk  ('disliked'  or 
'  aljominable '  ;  disapproved,  but  without  jienalty 
for  use);  lutram  ('forbidden');  the  various  legal 
schools  difi'ering  in  the  assignment  of  certain 
animals  to  specific  classes.  Quadrupeds  that  seize 
their  prey  with  their  teeth  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited ;  included  in  this  class  are  the  elephant, 
the  weasel,  the  ass,  the  mule  ;  according  to  ^jlani- 
fite  law,  also  the  hyena,  the  fox  (but  tliese  are 
regarded  as  lawful  by  the  Shafi'ites),  and  the  horse 
(held  to  be  inditterent  by  the  Shafi'ites,  while 
Malikite  law  agrees  with  ^anifite).  Birds  which 
seize  their  prey  with  their  talons,  such  as  ravens 
and  some  crows,  are  also  forbidden.  According  to 
some  interpretations,  all  aquatic  animals  except 
fish  are  unlawful  (though  the  Malikites  permit 
them).  Included  in  niiikruh  are  pelicans,  kites, 
crocodiles,  otters,  and  insects  (except  locusts, 
which  are  permitted) ;  in  mubdh  are  hares,  crows 
that  feed  on  grain,  magpies.  But  all  animals  used 
for  food  (except  fish  and  locusts)  must  be  slaughtered 
by  drawing  the  knife  across  the  throat  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sever  windpipe,  carotid  arteries,  and 
gullet ;  and  at  the  moment  of  slaughter  (in  the 
case  of  prey  at  the  moment  when  the  weapon  is 
discharged,  or,  in  Imntiiig  with  dogs,  when  the 
animal  is  let  slip  [v.  6])  the  words,  '  In  the  name 
of  Allah,  Allah  is  most  great,'  must  be  recited. 
And  all  food  is  forbidden  if  slaughtered  by  an 
idolater  or  an  apostate  from  Muhammadanism. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  Quranic  passage  on 
which  this  legislation  is  based  (ii.  167)  that 
Muhammad's  o>vn  restrictions  had  as  their  purpose 
the  avoidance  of  any  participation  in  idolatrous 
worship  and  the  insistence  upon  freshly  slaughtered 
food  ;  in  speaking  of  fish  used  for  food  he  empha- 
sizes the  latter  idea : 

'  He  hath  subdtied  the  sea  that  ye  might  eat  therefrom  flesh 
that  is  fresh  '  (farri ;  xvi.  14). 

He  refused  to  accept  all  the  ritualistic  restrictions 
of  the  Jews : 

'All  food  was  allowed  to  the  children  of  Israel  (except  what 
Jacob  forbade  himself),  ere  the  Law  was  sent  down'  (iii.  80); 
and(iii.  44):  '  I  have  come  to  .  .  .  allow  you  part  of  that  which 
bad  been  forbidden  you.' 

In  this  permission  interpretation  includes  the  eat- 
ing of  hsh  without  fins  or  scales,  of  the  caul  and 
f:it  of  animals,  and  of  camel's  flesh  ;  indeed, 
Muhammad  probably  intended  in  general  that  his 
followers  miglit  eat  whatever  was  customary  to 
them.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  occasion 
he  refused  to  eat  of  roast  lizard  when  it  was 
placed  before  him  ;  being  asked  Mhether  it  was 
forlji<ldcn  as  food,  he  replied  :  '  No,  but,  as  there 
are  none  in  my  native  place,  I  feel  a  repugnance 
against  eating  thereof.' 

5.  Value  of  the  ritual. — The  i)rescription  of 
ritual  practices  and  distinctions  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  Muhammad's  life  ;  and  it  may  bo  con- 
cluded that  his  priestly  or  legal,  as  distinct  from 
his  (irophctic,  activity  was  one  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  him,  adopted,  at  lea-st  in  part,  because 
of  the  demands  for  deliniteness  in  creed,  code,  and 
practice  which  the  mass  of  believers  demands. 
Moreover,  the  ritualistic  prescriptions  i)rovided  a 
certain  discipline  of  unifying  value  ;  aiKl  they  were 
the  more  dcnianded  in  tliat  his  religious  system 
disi)ense<l  with  priests,  and  fixed  personal  respouHi- 
liility  upon  eacli  individual. 

As  a  sanitary  code  which  made  cleanliness  not 
U'^xt  to  godliness  but  a  part  of  it  (in  a  trailition : 
'Cleanliness  ...  is  one  half  of  the  faith'),  the 
purificatory  ritual  bad  a  deii<led  value ;  it  has 
raisfcrl  the  standard  of  cleanly  and  bcaHhful  living 
among  all  classes  of  observant  Muhaniniadans. 
Some  Uedawln,  it  is  true,  are  little  observant  of 
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ceremonies  ;  Burton '  quotes  the  Bedawin  saying : 
'  We  pray  not,  because  we  must  drink  the  water 
of  abhition ' ;  nevertheless  they  sliow  an  innate 
eagerness  to  bathe  at  every  opportunity.  A  more 
serious  neglect  is  frequently  noticeil  in  the  case  of 
children,  who  are  purposely  left  uncared  for  out  of 
fear  of  the  '  evil  eye.  But  in  general  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  Muhammadan  East  support  tlie 
emphatic  verdict  of  Burton  and  Lane  that  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  Muhamniadans  and 
non-Muhaminadans  in  this  matter  of  refinement. 

6.  Its  defects. — On  the  other  hand,  Muham- 
niadanism  by  its  emphasis  on  ritual  has  subjected 
itself  to  the  danger  of  making  cleanliness  not  a 
part  but  the  whole  of  godliness.  In  the  ell'ort  to 
prevent  this  the  ritual  provides  that  each  act  of 
the  loudil'  should  be  followed  by  a  sliort  prayer 
making  the  act  at  the  same  time  the  symbol  of 
some  ethical  or  religious  idea. 

Thus,  after  the  rinsing  of  the  mouth  the  prayer  is  ;  'Oh  Allah, 
assist  me  in  the  reading  of  Thy  booli,  in  thanking'  Thee  through 
worshipping  Thee  well ' ;  on  washing  the  ears  :  '  Oh  All.ah,  malie 
me  to  be  of  those  who  hear  what  is  said  and  obey  what  is  i)e8t.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  many  Muhammadans 
neglect  these  intermediate  prayers  and  finish  the 
entire  wudu  in  two  or  three  minutes  (despite  the 
exactness  of  regulation,  there  is  a  decided  ditier- 
ence  in  the  manner  of  performance  by  an  educated 
and  that  by  an  uneducated  Muliaramadan)  ;  and, 
wlien  the  prayers  are  recited  by  non-Arabic 
speaking  peoples,  they  may  be  little  better  than 
meaningless. 

7.  Outward  and  inward  purity.  —  But  these 
defects  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
essence  of  Islam  ;  they  are  rather  inherent  in  any 
system  which  gives  to  unthinking  masses  fixed 
forms  and  ceremonies.  It  might  even  ha|ipen  in 
more  advanced  circles  of  thought  that  the  Qur'an, 
by  making  clearer  the  distinction  between  forms 
and  faith  —  e.g.,  by  making  of  the  purification 
ritual  merely  a  divinely-ordered  sanitary  ordinance 
clear  of  superstitious  connotations— might  lead  to 
a  lofty  spiritual  conception.  But  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  any  theocratic  code  which  must  provide 
for  all  the  life  of  man  that  the  distinction  between 
police  ordinance  and  moral  precept  is  easily 
obscured  —  that,  perhaps  contrary  to  intention, 
emphasis  is  misplaced  upon  the  easily  compre- 
hended ritual  to  the  neglect  of  less  specific  e.xhorta- 
tions  to  moral  righteousness.  In  the  Qur'an,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ritual  of  physical  purity  is  a 
subject  of  but  few  passages ;  it  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  definition  and  summary  of  true  piety 
found  in  ii.  172.  References  to  religious,  ethical, 
and  moral  jinrity,  however,  are  many,  though  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  term  '  purity '  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine.  On  the  whole,  '  purity '  is 
a  negative  term,  denoting  the  absence  of  what  is 
foreign  and  obnoxious  to  the  normal,  natural,  or 
simple  state. 

Man  was  created  in  purity ;  though  of  clay,  even  the  angels 
bow  to  him  (xv.  30);  and  'purity  of  faith'  to  JIuhammad  was 
merely  freedom  from  idolatrous  corruptions  and  superstitions 
which  had  crept  into  the  natural,  original  faith  of  Adam. 
Purity  of  the  heart  is  demanded  under  varying  forms  of  expres- 
sion. As  idolatry  is  uncleanness  i:na)S),  firm  belief  in  Allah  is 
purity  :  thus,  in  v.  46, '  those  whose  hearts  AlKah  does  not  please 
to  purify  '  (ytt^akhir)  are  those  who  do  not  believe  sincerely  and 
without  hypocrisy;  in  xcviii.  2  the  Qur'an  itself  is  'pure' 
{mutahharah),  i.e.  freed  frora  falsehood ;  at  least  according  to 
tradition  (Ivi.  78,  '  none  shall  touch  it  [the  Qur'an]  except  the 
purified')  means  'none  shall  understand  it  except  those  who 
are  pure  of  heart.'  Another  word  for  'purity,'  one  normally 
not  used  in  the  ntual  sense,  appears  in  ii.  146;  'And  we  sent 
you  an  apostle  from  amon^  yourselves  to  read  unto  you  our 
signs  and  purify  you  (yuzafckihinn)  and  teach  you  the  Boole  and 
wisdom,'  in  which  the  purification  evidently  refers  to  faith  ;  so 
also  xci.  9 :  '  Well  for  him  who  has  purified  it  [his  soul, 
zakkdha];  ill  for  him  who  has  defiled  it.'  Or  the  pure  heart 
(in  the  religious  sense)  is  the  'sound  heart' (qalb  satiin:  xxvi, 
S9,  xxxvii.  82),  while  hypocrisy  is  found  in  those  '  in  whose 
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hearts  is  sickness  (fi  qtihtbihim  jnaraifnn)'  -^  the  sincere  in 
heart  are  those  who  '  clari^fy  their  faith  '  {imikhliidna  'd-dinn  ; 
xl.  14) ;  and  cxii.  is  the  '  Surah  of  Sincerity  '  (Surar  'i-ikliln^i). 
Vafruely  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  barr,  '  pious  '  (ii.  41,  172), 
which  in  Hebrew  is  'pure.* 

Purity  of  purpose  is  demanded  in  many  passages 
where  no  specific  term  is  used ;  thus  ix.  28  is 
directed  against  those  who  out  of  fear  of  loss  of 
trade  were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  idolaters  ; 
Ixxiv.  6  inveighs  against  those  who,  when  they  do 
a  kindness,  have  in  their  hearts  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing in  return.  From  the  negative  side  purity  of 
intention  is  emphasized  in  the  teaching  that  no 
sin  attaches  to  one  who  under  compulsion  eats 
forbidden  food,  provided  that  he  is  '  without  lust 
or  wilfulness '  (ii.  168).  And  this  Qur'anic  insist- 
ence upon  purity  of  intention  is  embodied  in  the 
purification  ritual  itself,  which,  like  every  act  of 
devotion,  must  begin  with  the  nlyah  ('  intention '), 
the  thought  or.the  words,  '  I  purpose  to  offer  up  to 
God  only  with  a  sincere  heart ' ;  and  it  is  expressed 
doctrinally  in  the  statement  that  'the  funda- 
mentals of  Muhammadanism  are  sincerity  of  belief 
(sihhoi  al-'aqd),  truth  of  intent  (sidq-al-qasd), 
observance  of  ttie  lawful  limit,  and  keeping  of  the 
covenant'  (so  stated  in  the  Shafi'itic  exposition  of 
Muhammadanism  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  learned 
slave-girl  Tawaddud  in  the  443rd  night  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights).  The  Sayyid  Amir 
'All  quotes,  against  those  who  find  in  tlie  Qur'an 
only  physical  purity  as  a  prerequisite  for  prayer, 
vii.  '204 ': 

'  And  think  within  thine  own  self  on  Allah,  with  lowliness 
and  with  fear,  and  without  loud  spoken  words,  at  even  and  at 
morn.' 

8.  Moral  purity. — In  the  moral  (sexual)  .sense  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  a  definite  value  for  the  term 
'purity';  tlie  relativity  of  the  term,  as  denoting 
sexual  self-restraint  within  varying  limits  of 
indulgence,  is  expressed  in  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (night  915)  in  these  words  : 

'  As  for  the  lust  of  reproduction,  that  which  pleaseth  Allah 
thereof  is,  that  it  be  of  that  which  is  permitted,  and  that  which 
he  dislikes  is  that  which  is  forbidden.' 

As  compared  with  previous  conditions,  the 
Qur'an  (see  Chastity  [Muslim],  Law  [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed  the  legal  limits  of  indulgence  j 
but  it  left  them  much  wider  than  the  ideal  limits 
set  by  Christianity,  e.g.,  in  that  it  specifically 
permitted  monogamy  and  concubinage,  and  made 
divorce  easy,  especially  for  the  male.  In  so  far  as 
this  freedom  was  based  only  on  the  Semitic  desire 
for  numerous  offspring,  it  does  not  involve  the 
question  of  moral  purity,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  Muhammad  should  by  analogy 
have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  purity  in  morality 
through  monogamy  from  that  of  the  purity  of 
religion  through  monotheism.  But  Muhammad 
in  his  legislation  was  mainly  an  opportunist,  a 
compromiser,  satisfied  to  ameliorate  the  most 
evidently  vicious  social  evils  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  without  jeopardizing  the  success  of  his  main 
purpose.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  mono- 
gamy, if  desirable,  ^vas  possible  of  achievement 
under  the  social  conditions  of  the  Arabia  of  Iiis 
day.  And,  in  general,  it  is  even  possible  that,  by 
permitting  a  lower  standard  of  moral  purity  and 
making  it  possible  of  attainment  by  those  whom 
his  mission  reached,  he  achieved  a  greater  amount 
of  social  good  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
achieved.  At  any  rate,  he  raised  the  standards  of 
moral  purity  among  many  primitive  peoples  which 
other  systems  had  not  before,  and  have  not  since, 
been  able  to  affect  seriouslj'  or  permanently.  And, 
in  trying  to  estimate  how  far  Islam  lags  behind 
the  more  enlightened  social  systems  in  this  matter, 
it  is  again  necessary  to  consider  not  only  standards 
of  monogamy  but  also  to  what  extent  those 
standards  are  reached.     In  the  first  place,  not  even 
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a  strictly  observed  monogamous  relationship  of 
necessity  denotes  '  purity  '  deBned  as  self-restraint 
in  sexual  indulgence,  iloreover,  there  are  some 
who  doubt  whether  the  amount  of  indulgence 
through  the  lax  interpretation  of  laws  of  divorce 
(but  more  especially  througli  the  legal  and  social 
toleration  of  prostitution)  is  relatively  smaller 
among  non-Muharamadan  Europeans  than  among 
Muhammadans.  For  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
owing  to  imposed  conditions  and  natural  difficul- 
ties, are  by  no  means  practised  by  even  a  majority 
of  Muhammadans  ;  and,  wliile  the  legalization  of 
the  double  standard  implies  a  lowering  of  the 
general  ideal  of  womanliood,  it  has  meant  the 
saving  fiom  absolute  moral  degradation  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  womanhood.  For  the  punish- 
ment for  transgressing  legal  bounds  is  strict ;  and 
the  seduction  of  Muslim  women  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Legal  restrictions,  however.^are  of  no  avail 
in  checking  those  outbursts  of  sexual  violence 
which  accompany  the  riots  of  mobs  inflamed  by 
racial  or  religious  fanaticism  or  jealousj-,  whether 
in  Muslim  or  in  non-Muslim  lands,  and  which  are 
directed  against  the  women  of  the  persecuted  race. 
It  is  in  such  crises,  perhaps,  that  tlie  moral  short- 
comings of  Islam  stand  out  prominently,  because 
the  Qur'anic  permission  for  cohabitation  with 
female  captives  (iv.  28,  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  49),  Jewish 
and  Christian,  furnishes  a  ready  excuse  for 
reactionary  and  fanatical  Muslim  leaders  who  are 
willing  to  make  lust  serve  the  purposes  of  religious 
hate. 

In  so  far  as  '  purity '  is  used  not  only  of  actions 
but  also  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  again  a  relative 
term.  In  Islam,  since  matters  of  .sex-relations  in 
themselves  are  not  considered  to  be  impure,  the 
thought  or  mention  of  them  in  literature  or  con- 
versation is  not  in  itself  regarded  as  evidence  of 
moral  depravity.  Here  also,  if  the  standard  of 
purity  be  made  the  amount  of  sexual  stimulation 
produced,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  natural  frankness 
of  Muliammadans  is  worse  in  its  results  than  the 
veiled  suggesti\eness  permitted  elsewhere ;  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  e.g.,  to  judge  what  the  actual 
effect  of  Muhammad's  picture  of  tlie  pleasures  of 
paradise  is  upon  the  mind  of  the  Muliammadan. 

At  all  events  a  high  ideal  and  voluntary  practice 
of  moral  purity  are  not  impossible  even  wnen  the 
law  permits  (but  does  not  command)  extremes  of 
indulgence.  The  interpretation  of  Qur'an  (and 
Scripture)  is  often  more  important  than  the  letter  ; 
and,  while  tliere  are  not  many  Muliammadans  who 
have  attempted  to  allegorize  away  tlie  sensualism 
of  the  I'roimet's  paradise,  there  arc  many  of  higli 
moral  standanls  who  have  found  and  emi)liasi/,cd 
other  texts  in  the  Qur'an  (see,  e.g.,  the  pas.sage» 
quoted  in  art.  CllA.STlTY  [Muslim] ;  it  may  be 
added  that  in  the  popular  version  of  the  Shafi'ite 
teaching  presented  by  the  Thuiisnnd  and  One  Nighls 
the  'super-structure  of  Islftni'  Ih  said  to  incliule 
'  striving  against  the  lusts  of  the  soul  and  warring 
them  down,'  while  prayer  '  restraineth  from  lewd- 
ness anil  frowardness ').  It  is,  of  course,  of  more 
signilicunce  that  certain  Muhammadan  teachers 
find  in  huc)i  passages  the  highest  ideal  of  purity 
demanded  thanlthat  detractors  of  MuhamnKulanism 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  ideals  within  the 
faitn  ;  it  is  hopeful  that  such  a  pa.ssagc,  e.g.,  as 
xxxii.  17,  'No  soul  knoweth  what  joy  [or  'satis- 
faction ' ;  lit.  '  coolness  '  ]  of  the  eyes  is  reserved 
(for  the  good)  as  a  reward  for  their  works,'  togetlier 
with  the  frequent  promise  of  the  '  grace  of  Allah  ' 
(lit.  'additiimal  recompense'),  is  explained  by  some 
to  refer  to  a  higher  reward  reserved  for  those  who 
uro  most  worthy,  namely,  the  jov  of  gazing  upon 
OfMl's  face  and  in  this  Bpnitual  pleasuro  forgetting 
the  lower,  Hcnsual  pleiiHurcs  of  iiiuadise.  lii  a 
aimilar  way  tlhazfill  taught  that  there  are  degrees 


of  purification  :  that  of  the  body  from  pollution 
and  filth,  of  the  actions  from  wickedness  and 
injustice,  of  the  heart  from  immoral  desires  and 
Wcious  promptings,  of  the  mind  from  irreligious 
ideas  and  worldly  distractions.  Graded  lessons 
are  taught  also  in  the  matter  of  polygamy  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Qur'an  (as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  OT)  to  inhibit  those  Muhammadans  who  are 
insisting  upon  Iiigher  standards  of  moral  purity 
through  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  polygamy 
and  slavery. 

LiTKRATTTRE. — DI,  s.v.  *  Purifications  *  and  the  other  artt  .there 
cited,  '  Water,'  'Wells,'  '  Food,'  'Clean  and  Uneieaii  Animals,' 
'Dogs,'  'Circumcision,'  'Fitrah';  E.  W.  Lane,  Maniwrs  aDd 
Customs  of  tht:  Mndem  Efiyptian^,  London,  ISOO,  Index,  s.l»p. 
'  Wudoo,'  'Ghusl,'  'Cleanliness,'  'Death,'  'Doers';  R.  F. 
Burton,  The  Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One  yinhts,  10  vols., 
IJfiiare.-.  1SS5,  Index,  s.v.  '  Wnzu-ablution '  ;  al-Bukhari,  Les 
'Tfiiditions  istami'iues,  tr.  O.  Houdns  and  W.  Slar^ais,  Paris, 
1903-08,  vol.  i.  passim,  and  nos.  460,  076 :  Hadji  Khan  and 
W.  Sparroy,  WitJt  the  Pilgnnis  to  Mecca,  London,  1005,  p.  33  ^ 
D.  S.  Margrolioutb,  Mohamtned  and  the  Rise  of  Islam,  New 
York,  1906.  pp.  101,  103;  Ameer  Ali,  The  Spirit  of  Islam, 
Calcutta,  1002,  p.  143 ;  Burton,  Personal  Aarratire  of  a 
Pilflrimage  to  Ai-SIadinah  and  Meccah,  do.  1893,  ii.  109,  190  ; 
J.  Wellhausen,  Rcste  arabi^chen  Heidentums^,  Berlin,  1S97,  p. 
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Discourse,'  pp.  73-77 ;  J.  M.  Rodwell's  tr.  of  the  C^ur'iin  is 
quoted,  with  slight  variations.  WiLLIAM  POPI'EK. 

PURIFICATION  (Roman).—!.  Early  history 
of  the  idea. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  Rome  the 
feeling  for  purity  and  the  need  for  purification 
depended  mainly  on  a  yearning  after  ceremonial 
exactitude,  in  order  to  avert  resentment  of  super- 
natural beings  because  of  flaws  in  the  forms  of 
service  which  they  required  from  mortals.  The 
beings  whose  discontent  would  be  dangerous  were 
very  dimly  apprehended,  sometimes  as  ghosts, 
sometimes  as  ii it m i iia,  divh\e  forms  hardly  recog- 
nized with  clearness  as  persons.  Anthropomorphic 
ideas  of  the  supernatural  slowly  made  their  way 
into  Rome  and  came  principally  from  without, 
through  foreign  channels.  Consciousness  that 
duty  towards  existences  not  of  this  world  had  been 
imperfectly  performed  did  juoduce  asenseof  defile- 
ment, which  weighed  upon  the  soul,  even  when 
the  wrong  done  was  involuntary.  At  first  the 
foulness  arising  from  conduct,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  was  hardly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
spirit.  But  the  use  of  the  words  purns;  pnritas, 
like  that  of  terms  cognate  in  meaning,  such  as 
enstus,  sanctiis,  shows  a  progressive  development 
in  the  spiritual  direction.  The  notion  of  imimrity 
accidentally  incurred,  and  independently  of  the 
will,  tended  to  pass  away  from  the  religion  of  the 
educated  class,  and  to  retain  its  force  mainly 
among  the  rude  and  the  rustic. 

Although  the  apiuehension  of  divinities  in  the 
earlier  days  was  but  dim,  their  power  to  i)rotect 
the  household  and  the  State  was  real.  The  strong 
sense  of  law  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  in  all  ages  led  him  to  conceive  the  relation 
between  himself  and  the  god  or  the  ghosts  in  terms 
of  a  bilateral  contract.  If  ho  did  his  duty  by 
them,  they  were  bound  to  do  their  duty  by  him, 
and  to  hold  him  free  from  harm.  There  was  in 
time  elaborated  acompliiatedcodcof  divine  law  (t'tfs 
(livinum)  parallel  to  the  human  law  {ins  /iiimniinm). 
Originally,  those  who  knew  and  expimnded  both 
forms  of  this  law  were  the  same,  the  college  of 
p<j7itifirrs.  It  is  too  much,  however,  to  say,  as  has 
often  been  stated,  that  the  primitive  idea  of  obliga- 
tion towards  divine  creatures  was  entirely  non- 
etliical.  The  horror  inspired  by  murder,  especi- 
ally of  the  atrocious  kind  called /(arriV'trfi'MHi.  and 
even  by  lesser  oH'cnces,  such  as  wrongful  treatment 
of  a  client  by  his  patrician  patron,  placed  the 
olVcnder  under  a  ban,  ami  rendeii'd  him  accursed 
{.siirrr)  and  <l(?prived  him  of  ei\'il  right  h. 

2.  Common  acts  of  purification.-  'I'lie  necessity 
of  purification  ran  through   the   life  of   the   indi- 
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vidual.  In  a  sense  the  new-born  babe  was  impure, 
and  was  the  subject  of  various  ceremonies.  The 
day  on  which  a  child  received  its  name  was  its 
dies  lustricus,  '  day  of  piiritication '  (Macrobius,  i. 
16  :  '  dies  lustricus  quo  infantes  luatrantur  ').  The 
cleansing  operation  was  probably  at  first  conceived 
as  a  protection  against  spirits  which  might  other- 
wise i>e  malignant.  Lustral  rites  were  also  accom- 
paniments of  marriage.  The  farm  and  the  herd 
had  in  like  manner  to  be  protected  by  a  ritual 
which  Cato  the  Censor  describes  [de  lie  Rustica, 
141).  When  a  death  occurred  in  a  house,  a  cloud 
hung  over  it,  which  could  be  dispersed  only  by 
elaborate  purification.  Without  it  the  family 
would  continue  to  hefunesta,  i.e.  at  variance  with 
the  world  of  spirits.  The  pontifices  evolved  ela- 
borate rules  to  bring  this  condition  to  an  end 
{Cicero,  de  Leg,  ii.  55:  'finis  funestae  familiae'). 
Until  this  was  accomplished,  a  branch  of  cypress 
■was  hung  at  the  door,  or  in  poorer  houses  a  bundle 
of  fir  twigs,  to  warn  from  entering  those  who  were 
specially  bound  to  purity — in  particular,  priests 
and  Vestals.  A  pontifex  was  not  permitted  to 
look  on  a  corpse  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  62,  and  many  other 
passages  in  literature).  It  may  be  that  the  burning 
of  the  body  on  the  pyre  bad  a  cathartic  eft'eet 
(Rohde,  Psyche^,  ii.  101).  The  period  during  which 
the  house  was  funesta  ended  with  the  curious 
ceremony  called  ossUegium,  which  affords  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  Roman  unwillingness  to 
break  entirely  with  the  past.  What  was  called 
'  the  gathering  of  the  bones '  was,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  cremation,  practically  the  collection  of 
the  ashes,  but  one  finger-joint  remained  unburned, 
in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  more  ancient  custom. 
All  unpurged  contact  with  the  dead  would  bring 
with  it  foulness  and  a  liability  to  misfortune.  A 
Roman  poet  makes  the  spirit  of  a  wife  who  died 
early  say  that  the  torch  which  graced  her  marriage 
must  have  been  lit  at  a  funeral  pyre  (Propertius, 
V.  iii.  13  ;  cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  577).  The  prohibi- 
tion (general  in  the  Roman  empire)  against  burying 
within  the  walls  of  a  city  probably  had  its  origin 
more  in  the  dread  of  ghosts  than  in  sanitary  con- 
siderations. 

Parallel  to  the  lustratio  of  the  house  is  the 
periodical  purificatory  ritual  applied  to  a  country 
district  {pagus).  The  lustratio  pagi  consisted  in  a 
religious  procession  right  round  its  boundaries, 
with  sacrifice.  There  seems  to  have  been  in 
ancient  days  a  similar  procession  round  the  walls 
of  a  city,  called  amburbium.  In  historical  times 
special  purification  of  the  city  (lustratio  urbis) 
was  carried  out  when  calamity  called  for  it — e.g., 
after  the  early  disasters  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Livy,  xxii.  20).  The  object  of  all  such  expiations 
was  '  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  gods '  ('  pacem 
deum  exposcere,'  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Livy). 
A  lustral  ceremony  accompanied  the  foundation  of 
a  colony  (Cicero,  de  Divin.  i.  102).  The  Terminalia, 
protective  of  boundaries,  and  the  Compitalia,  of 
streets  in  the  city,  were  also  probably  lustral  in 
their  origin.  Down  to  a  late  period  the  priests 
called  Lnperci  perambulated  the  boundaries  of  the 
earliest  Rome,  the  settlement  on  the  Palatine 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24).  That  archaic  priesthood,  the 
Arval  brotherhood  (see  Arval  Brothers),  was 
concerned  with  an  annual  solemn  progress  round 
the  limits  of  the  most  ancient  Romanus  ager,  the 
territory  of  the  primitive  city.  The  ceremony 
was  called  Ambarvalia,  and  it  was  distinctly 
piacular.  When  Roman  territory  was  expanded, 
no  corresponding  extension  of  the  lustral  rite  seems 
ever  to  have  been  made.  These  roundabout  pia- 
cular surveys  were  common  elsewhere,  inside  as 
well  as  outside  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Greece. 
The  solemn  words  and  prayers  of  the  traditional 
chant,  duly  gone  through  without  slip  of  tongue, 


seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  magical  eU'ect.  Any 
error  in  the  pronouncement  of  these  forms  would 
involve  a  need  of  reparation,  just  as  in  the  earliest 
Roman  legal  system  the  mispronunciation  of  the 
established  verbal  forms  would  bring  loss  of  the 
law-suit.  At  Iguvium  in  Umbria  there  was  a 
solemn  lustration  of  the  city,  the  details  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  great  and  very  ancient  record 
in  tlie  Umbrian  dialect,  preserved  in  the  Iguvine 
Tables.  It  may  be  noted  that,  from  the  common- 
ness of  these  lustral  perambulations,  the  verb 
lustrare  acquired  its  secondary  sense  of  surveying 
a  scene  with  the  eyes. 

Other  forms  of  quaint  ancient  ritual  were  con- 
nected with  the  piacular  conception.  The  Salii, 
ancient  priests  of  Mars,  made  a  journey  at  certain 
times  round  a  number  of  stations  in  the  city. 
They  also  had  a  '  cleansing  of  the  weapons ' 
(arTnilustrium)  axiA  a 'cleansing  of  the  trumpets' 
(tubilustrium),  which  testify  to  a  primitive  notion 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  army's  weapons  required 
the  use  of  religious  as  well  as  secular  means.  The 
'  washing  '  (lustrum)  with  which  the  census  ended 
was  in  essence  military  ;  for  it  was  connected  with 
the  eomitia  centiiriata,  which  is  merely  the  army 
in  civil  garb  (exercitus  urbanus  [VaiTO,  de  Ling. 
Lat.  vi.  88]).  A  histratio  exercitus  was  often  per- 
formed when  the  army  was  in  the  field,  to  remove 
a  superstitious  dread  which  sometimes  attacked  it ; 
at  other  times  it  was  merely  prophylactic.  There 
was  also  a  lustration  of  the  fleet  (Livy,  xxxvi.  42  ; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  v.  96).  AVe  very  seldom  find 
the  lustratio  referred  to  particular  divinities.  But 
Virgil  represents  the  host  of  ^neas  as  offering  a 
piacular  ceremony  to  Jupiter  on  landing  in  Italy 
(yEn.  iii.  279). 

3.  Irregular  occasions. — In  almost  all  the 
instances  given  above  the  cleansing  operation  is 
frequent  and  ordinary.  But  often  it  was  occasional 
and  irregular.  Religious  officers,  particularly  the 
Jlnmen  of  Jupiter  (flanien  Dialis),  were  beset  by 
many  tabus,  the  breacli  of  which  would  involve 
expiation.  So,  when  the  Arval  Brothers  took  an 
iron  implement  into  their  sacred  grove  to  cut  down 
or  trim  the  trees,  atonement  had  to  be  made.  The 
erring  Vestal,  if  unpunished,  brought  calamity  on 
the  whole  people.  Individuals  who  made  unauthor- 
ized compacts  with  the  enemy,  as  the  compacts 
rested  on  religious  sanction,  involved  the  nation, 
unless  the  nation,  on  repudiating  the  agreements, 
handed  over  the  authors  to  the  foe — a  cheap  form 
of  expiation,  adopted,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  agreement  made  after 
the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  in  that  of 
Hostilius  Manciuus  in  Spain.  On  one  notable 
occasion  the  irregular  shedding  of  blood  in  politi- 
cal strife  at  Rome  spread  a  sense  of  impurity 
among  the  people,  Avhich  the  senate  thought  it 
well  to  remove.  The  murderers  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  (a  sacrosanct  tribune)  professed  to  have 
secular  justification  for  their  crime,  but,  on  the 
advice  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books,  a 
sacred  embassy  was  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Henna  in  Sicily,  and  a  choir  of  twenty-seven 
maidens  sang  in  procession  at  Rome  (Cicero,  in 
Verr.  iv.  108  ;  Obsequens,  27).  The  need  of  puri- 
ficatory ceremonial  was  especially  felt  in  times  of 
national  disaster,  particularly  those  entailed  by  war 
or  pestilence.  The  people's  souls  were  harrowed  by 
extraordinary  occurrences,  which  long  experience 
had  shown  to  be  signs  of  divine  wrath.  Elaborate 
regulations  were  evolved  for  averting  the  conse- 
quences. The  experts  of  Roman  origin  were  the 
pontifices ;  but  from  Etruria  came  the  hartt spices, 
and  Greek  influence  established  firmly  the  college  of 
the  decemviri  (later  quindecemviri),  who  had  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  Prodigies  or  portentsof  the 
less  serious  kind  were  expiated  after  consultation 
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with  the  pontifices  or  haruspkes  ;  extraordinary 
signs  led  to  an  examination  of  the  Sibylline  books 
(Livy,  xxii.  9  :  '  tetra  prodigia').  But  the  priests 
in  all  these  circumstances  liad  no  initiative  ;  they 
had  to  wait  until  they  were  asked  by  the  senate  to 
give  an  opinion.  There  was  a  fixed  ritual  for 
making  appeasement  when  a  thunderbolt  struck 
the  ground  or  killed  a  man.  Tlie  spot  became 
banned.  Rain  or  thunder  cut  short  the  meetings 
for  public  btisiness  in  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  and  in 
other  ancient  states.  If  atlairs  were  carried  on  in 
defiance  of  the  sign,  guilt  would  be  incurred  and  a 
piaciilar  otlering  would  be  due.  Some  ceremonies 
which  have  been  deemed  by  scholars  to  have  an 
expiatory  siguiticauce  can  only  doubtfully  be  so 
regarded.  Whether  the  curious  ceremony  of 
driving  in  the  nail  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  every 
hundred  years  was  purificatory  in  character  is 
uncertain.  But  the  ludi  steculares  certainly  were, 
as  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  records  of  the  elaborate 
celebration  by  Augustus  in  17  B.C.  The  ceremony 
was  a  sort  of  larger  lustrum,  a  great  amplification 
of  the  censor's  performance,  which  came  every  five 
years. 

4.  Dies  atri  et  religiosi. — In  Rome  certain  days 
in  the  year  were  called  atri,  such  as  the  anni- 
versary of  tlie  battle  of  tlie  Allia,  and  others 
religiosi,  on  wliich  public  business  was  prohibited 
and  many  private  affairs  would  be  suspended. 
Even  on  a  dies  nefa^tus,  the  chief  sign  of  which 
was  that  the  law-courts  were  closed,  a  prwtor  wlio 
opened  court  incurred  a  piacular  offering  (Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  30). 

One  form  of  taint  from  which  both  private 
families  and  the  State  were  careful  to  keep  free, 
by  forms  of  purification  and  appeasement,  was 
derived  from  contact  with  unsatisfied  spirits  of  the 
dead,  who  were  conceived  as  in  a  sense  divine 
and  described  as  di  parentum.  The  month  of 
February  was  in  part  devoted  to  observances  of 
the  kind,  and  derived  its  name  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  19) 
from  fchrua,  which  in  the  ancient  tongue  meant 
'expiations'  (piaiitina).  Anotlier  application  of 
februa  was  to  the  leathern  thongs  wielded  by  the 
Luperci,  wlien  in  February  they  ran  their  rounds 
and  freed  from  sterility  the  women  who  sought  to 
be  smitten  by  their  blows.  From  the  13th  to  the 
21st  day  of  February  was  a  time  of  ceremonial 
gloom.  These  were  the  dies  paroitales,  and  the 
ritual  of  offerings  to  tlie  dead  wan  paroifntiv.  All 
temples  were  closed,  all  marriages  forbidden,  and 
the  magistrates  divested  tliemselves  of  tlie  purple- 
bordered  robe  iprmtexta)  and  other  marks  of 
office.  Family  ceremonies  called  parentalia  also 
took  place  on  anniversaries  of  the  birthdays  or 
death-days  of  decea.sed  members.  In  tlie  imi)erial 
period  there  were  in  May  or  June  two  days  of 
Uower-oli'eringH  for  the  spirits — a  '  day  of  the  rose' 
(diis  ros(E)  and  a  '  day  of  the  violet  (dies  violm). 
Of  tlie.se  there  is  frequent  mention  in  inscriptions. 
The  21st  of  February  was  called  Frralin,  when 
appeasement  was  an  affair  of  State.  The  following 
day  was  one  of  joyful  family  feasts,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Caristia  or  Cara  Vugnuliu.  The  charac- 
teristics of  tlie  three  days  in  May  when  the  ritual 
called  Leiiiuria  was  performed  resembled  those  of 
the  gloomy  dies  parentulcs  in  February.  It  has 
been  supjiosed  that  the  wild  festival  of  the  Hatvr- 
nri/iri,  held  in  December,  was  originally  directed 
to  keeping  the  ghosts  aloof.  'I'liu  theory  is  very 
doubtful  ;  even  if  it  is  souml,  the  Komans  early 
lost  all  memory  of  the  origin  of  this  rev(^lry. 
Other  ancient  practices  have  licen  held  by  eminent 
Bcholars  to  have  a  purificatory  character.  Specially 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom  of  passing  prisoners 
of  war  under  the  yoke,  which  is  best  known  from 
the  story  of  the  disaster  to  Ihe  Komun  arms  at  the 
('aniline  Forks.     So,  too,  with   the   passage  of  the 


triumphing  general  under  the  porta  triumphalis, 
and  with  the  sororium  tigillum  which  figures  in 
the  tale  of  Horatius.  All  these  ceremonies  have 
been  believed  to  be  modes  of  purging  awaj'  the 
stain  of  bloodshed.  The  present  writer  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation. 

5.  Means  for  assuring  purity. — Tlie  signs  of 
purity  and  the  means  of  purification  were  very 
various.  The  service  of  the  gods  often  required 
abstinence,  especially  from  sexual  indulgence. 
Priests  were  of  course  under  stricter  rules  than 
ordinary  worshippers.  The  innocence  of  young 
boys  and  maidens  was  welcome  to  divine  beings 
who  had  to  be  propitiated.  Those  who  took  part 
in  worship  as  singers  or  in  other  ways  were  called 
camilli  or  camillw ;  from  this  usage  Virgil's 
Camilla  takes  her  name.  Only  such  children  as 
had  living  parents  were  permitted  to  serve,  and 
these  were  designated  as  patrimi  et  matrimi.  The 
Vestals  were  in  touch  with  purificatorj' rites.  The 
sacrificial  ott'erings  on  such  occasions  were  of  manj' 
diUerent  kinds.  In  great  public  expiations  the 
sacrifice  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull  (suovetaurilin) 
was  common.  The  pig  was  offered  in  private  as 
well  as  public  expiations.  Water,  fire,  and  incense 
(suMmenta)  had  lustral  power.  Bodily  impurity, 
and  also  the  defilement  of  a  bad  dream,  could  be 
removed  by  running  water  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  35 ff., 
623  tl'.  ;  Persius,  Sat.  ii.  15).  Many  herbs  were 
believed  to  exert  a  puritying  influence.  The 
laurel  originally  worn  by  the  triumphing  general, 
and  later  by  the  emperors,  has  often  been  believed 
to  have  been  a  means  of  cleansing  the  stain  of 
blood  shed  in  war ;  and  the  verbena,  whicli  the 
fetiales  carried  with  them,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  of  lustral  efficacy.  These  beliefs  are  very 
questionable  (see  the  present  writer,  in  JRS  ii. 
[1912]  45  tt'.).  Myrtle  was  in  customary  use  in 
connexion  with  the  dead  and  also  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  it  is  possible  that  lustralio  was  the 
cause.  The  willow  (agnus  castus)  was  supposed  to 
have  purifying  power,  because  its  name  was  in 
popular  etymology  connected  with  07^65. 

0.  Ethical  aspects  of  purification. — In  the  belief 
of  the  rustic  Italian  )ierson.il  purity  was  needed  to 
give  full  eflect  to  many  operations.  The  birth  of 
bees  was  supposed  to  be  non-sexual ;  therefore  the 
bee-keeper,  when  dealing  with  his  bees,  must  he 
'  pridie  castus  ab  rebus  venereis'  (Columella,  ix. 
14.  3).  Especially  did  the  efficacy  of  medicinal  herbs 
depend  on  tlio  purity  of  the  persons  who  gathered 
or  ajiplied  them.  To  assure  this,  a  boy  or  maiden 
might  be  employed  (I'liny,  NN  xxii.  27,  xxiii.  130, 
xxvi.  93,  and  many  jiassages  in  medical  writers). 

Purification  was  not  merely  ceremonial  or 
meclianical.  That  an  ethical  element  entered  into 
it,  even  in  very  early  days,  is  indisputably  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  taints  were  inexpiable.  All 
those  to  which  the  vague  penalty  '  Sacer  esto'  was 
attached  were  of  this  kind  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  35,  is 
in  error).  There  were  some  oil'endcrs  with  whom 
the  gods  would  make  no  peace  (Cicero,  de  Leg. 
i.  40,    ii.    22).     In  literature   from    the   late   He- 

iiublic  onward  a  strong  distinction  is  constantly 
Irawn  between  material  and  spiritual  purity.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  yearning  after  a  clean 
heart  which  in  Greece  aflorded  an  opportunity  to 
quack  purveyors  of  /inWa/iyuoi  was  not  natural  to  the 
ancient  Italic  peo])les.  Kiiilli  in  the  old  forms  was 
gradoally  lost.  The  calamities  of  Ihe  SccuMd 
Punic  W'ar  spread  unioiig  the  people  a  coiiviition 
that  a  stain  lay  on  tlic  natiim  and  could  be  washed 
away  only  by  oxlraorilinaiy  expiations:  but  the 
mucli  greater  horrors  of  the  Social  War,  followed 
by  the  long  siuiesof  civil  wars  which  ended  with 
the  triumpli  of  Augustus,  ]iroduccd  no  such  con- 
sequences. Allhiiugh  there  was  a  f'l'iling  (hat  the 
Roiiiaiis  were  steeped  in  guill^ — a  Iccliiig  to  which 
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much  in  Augustan  literature  testifies— there  was 
no  popular  response  to  the  restoration  of  archaic 
cerenionial  which  Augustus  promoted.  There  was 
a  desire  for  other  and  more  ett'ectual  modes  of 
cleansing.  Josephus  remarked  in  the  early 
imperial  age  that,  while  old  ritual  was  dying, 
new  rites  were  sought  after  which  were  character- 
ized hy  '  all  manner  of  purifications '  (c.  Apioncm, 
ii.  35  :  KadApaeai.  TavroSaTah).  The  new  tendency 
was  towards  purity  of  a  more  intimate  and  inward 
character,  whicli  would  bring  men  closer  to  the 
divine.  Hence  the  great  invasion  of  Eastern 
cults  ;  those  of  Isis,  the  Magna  Mater,  and  Mitliras 
especially  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Western 
world.  Purification  by  sprinkling  with  the  blood 
of  victims  in  the  ceremony  called  taurobolium 
affected  worshippers  profoundly.  They  testified 
to  a  conviction  that  they  were  '  born  anew  for 
ever '  (so  repeatedly  in  inscriptions).  Christian 
writers  considered  that  the  devil  inspired  this 
belief,  out  of  spite  for  the  purification  eti'ected  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  (Firmicus  Maternus,  xxvii.  8). 
The  Pythagorean  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophies 
did  much  to  spread  among  educated  classes  in  the 
West  an  idea  of  spiritual  purity  which  powerfully 
assisted  the  Christian  propaganda. 

LlTEEiTORE.— J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  London,  1911-14,  contains 
a  rich  store  of  material  for  the  study  of  purificatory  rites  in  all 
ajjes  ;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  KuUus  der  Ummr^,  Munich, 
1912,  and  J.  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsveru-altung^  Leipzitr, 
1874-73,  iii.,  contain  abundant  references  to  authorities.  The 
separate  artt.  in  Pauly-Wissowa  and  in  DarembergrSaglio 
are  often  important.  In  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Roman 
Festivals,  London,  1899,  and  The  Religious  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People,  do.  1911,  all  matters  connected  with  Roman 
lustration  are  admirably  handled.  Many  sidelights  are  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  E.  Rohde,  Psyche",  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1898. 
Two  recent  works  of  interest  are  E.  Fehrle,  Die  kultische 
Keuschheit  im  Alterthum,  Oiessen,  laiO,  and  S.  Eitrem,  Roman 
Festivals,  Expiatory  and  Purificatyry,  Christiania,  1913-17. 

J.  S.  Reid. 

PURIFICATION  (Teutonic).— The  religion  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by 
our  sources,  was  not  a  religion  of  fear.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent  those  peoples  appear  to  have 
ignored  the  possibility  that  supernatural  powers 
might  exist  who  were  hostile  to  mankind,  and 
accordingly  they  aimed  at  securing  the  assistance 
of  their  friendly  anthropomorphic  gods  by  the 
positive  method  of  sacrifice  rather  than  by  the 
negative  process  of  avoiding  ceremonial  impurity 
and  the  resulting  defencelessness  against  super- 
natural dangers.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  our  sources  paint  the  picture  of  Teutonic 
religion  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mis- 
sionary, whose  attention  is  focused  on  the  more 
active  forms  of  heathenism,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  from  the  angle  of  vision  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  practices  of  the  modern  rural 
populations  of  Teutonic  countries  must  suggest  to 
us  that  the  conceptions  of  tabu  and  of  ceremonial 
purity  ^  were  by  no  means  so  foreign  to  Teutonic 
religion  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  older  evidence  in  the  light  of  modern 
customs  will  not  yield  very  much,  but  the  results 
will  not  be  entirely  negligible. 

I.  Birth. — In  the  life  of  the  primitive  individ- 
ual jjurificatory  ceremonies  cluster  round  birth, 
puberty,  marriage,  and  death.  The  sprinkling  of 
water  on  a  newly-born  infant,  which  the  sagas 
state  to  have  been  customary  in  Iceland  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  is  clearly  a  purificatory  ceremony, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  merely 
a  late  imitation  of  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  father  ;  and, 
until  it  was  done,  the  infant  enjoyed  no  rights 
as  a  human  being,  for  the  father  could  refuse 
to  have  it  reared. - 

1  See  art.  Puuification  (Introductory). 

2  See  art.  Ab,\.ndonmk.nt  a.nd  E.>:posure  ;  R.  Cleasby  and  Q. 
Vlf^fuason,  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  Oxford,  1874,  s.v, 
'Ansa.' 


2.  Puberty. — Of  the  ceremonies  performed  at 
the  period  of  puberty  we  know  nothing,  and  we 
must  assume  that  they  played  a  negligible  part  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  existed,  for  we  are  told  that  an  Icelandic 
chieftain,  Thord  gellir,  was  taken  to  the  cross- 
kuolls  held  sacred  by  his  family,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  'introduced  into  manhood.''  It  appears 
that  the  ceremony  was  connected  with  ancestor- 
worship,  for  it  was  the  belief  of  this  family  that 
they  '  died  into '  the  knolls. 

3.  Marriage. — For  marriage  ceremonies  we  are 
referred  almost  entirely  to  more  modern  accounts, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Swedish  archbishop 
Olaus  Magnus,  of  the  16th  cent.,  who  describes 
the  bridal  hot-air  bath,  taken  in  the  communal 
Ijath-house,  to  which  the  bride  and  her  female 
friends  walk  in  procession,  preceded  by  men  carrj'- 
ing  jars  of  ale  or  wine,  bread,  sugar,  and  spices. 
On  their  return  the  party  wear  wreaths.^ 

A  number  of  other  Scandinavian  customs,  but 
recently  extinct,  show  that  the  people  have  clung 
obstinately  to  the  idea  that  by  marriage  they  incur 
a  kind  of  ceremonial  impurity  which  lays  them 
open  to  supernatural  dangers.  A  device  clearly 
intended  to  avert  those  dangers  is  that  of  introduc- 
ing another  make-believe  couple  to  act,  as  it  were, 
as  scapegoats.  This  pair,  fantastically  dressed, 
one  of  them  a  man  ^ot  up  as  a  woman,  make 
their  appearance  in  various  parts  of  Sweden  during 
the  wedding  festivities,  are  received  with  much 
honour,  have  a  collection  made  for  them,  and 
finally  are  driven  from  the  house.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  the  bridegroom  who  has  a  'double.'  In 
some  parts  of  Sweden  the  bridegroom  is  driven  by 
a  grotesquely  disguised  'coachman,'  who  sits  in 
front  of  him  on  the  sledge  ;  and  in  Vastmanland  a 
kind  of  mock  bridegroom,  who  was  expected  to 
amuse  the  company,  used  to  be  thrown  into  the 
nearest  stream  on  the  third  day  of  the  feast.  In 
Wiirtemberg  there  was  no  substitute  for  the  bride- 
groom in  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  '  wine  and  water.'  If  he 
chose  wine,  he  had  to  treat  the  company  ;  if  water, 
he  was  ducked.^ 

In  other  parts  of  Sweden  the  youngest  brides- 
maid walked  round  the  table  at  which  the  guests 
were  seated,  'in  order  to  remove  all  evil.'*  In 
Norway  the  bride  was  regarded  as  specially  open 
to  the  attacks  of  chthonic  deities,  who  had  to  be 
frightened  ofi'  by  the  hallooing  and  pistol -shooting 
of  the  wedding-party."  Possibly  the  custom  men- 
tioned by  Olaus  Magnus,^  of  celebrating  weddings 
on  small  islets,  has  its  roots  in  a  similar  fear. 
Both  in  Norway  and  in  Sweden  weddings  were 
usually  celebrated  at  midsummer,  when  the 
powers  of  darkness  were  weakest. 

In  both  ancient  and  modern  wedding  customs 
the  wedding  ale  seems  to  have  had  a  prophylactic 
or  purificatory  value.  A  Norwegian  bishop  of  the 
l'2th  cent,  has  to  assure  his  flock  that  a  wedding  is 
legal  even  though  celebrated  with  whey  ;  and  the 
belief  in  the  special  virtues  of  wedding  ale  seems  to 
survive  in  a  superstition  current  in  some  parts 
of  Sweden,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  call  the  banns  '  on 
an  empty  cask,'  i.e.  before  the  wedding  ale  is 
brewed.'  In  Sweden  it  was  customary  for  the 
bride  and  bridegioom  to  drain  a  beaker  before 
entering  their  house  on  their  return  from  church. 

1  Landndma,  ed.  Finnur  J6nsson,  Copenhagen,  p.  158. 

-  Hist,  om  de  nordiska  Folken,  1555,  bk.  xv.  ch.  35  f.,  Swedish 
tr.,  published  by  St.  Michael's  Guild,  Upsala,  1909- 

^  N.  E.  Hammerstedt,  in  Maal  og  Minne,  Christiania,  1911,  p. 
339  3. 

■1  Lundgren,  '  Frieri,  Trolofning  och  Brollop  i  Vingaker,"  in 
Sverige,  Fosterldndska  Bitder,  1877-78,  p.  15. 

5  K.  Visted,  Vor  gamle  Bondekultur,  Christiania,  n.d.,  p.  235. 

6  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  10. 

7  L.  F.Riial,  Samlingar  .  .  .  till  en  Beskri/ning  ii/ver  Fdre 
hdrad  i  Ostergotland,  Linkoping,  1856,  p.  110. 
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The  bowls  used  for  the  purpose  were  often  appa- 
rently the  property  of  the  commune. '  In  Dalecarlia 
a  large  tree  was  brought  into  the  house  and 
'  slaughtered '  by  having  branches  lopped  otf  it, 
and  the  company  drank  the  'oxblood' — cofl'ee  and 
brandy."  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  the  '  wedding 
tree '  was  flung  into  a  stream  or  pond  at  the  end  of 
the  festivities. 

4.  Death. — In  the  more  primitive  communities 
purificatory  ceremonies  are  regarded  as  especially 
necessary  in  the  ease  of  association  with  death. 
This  idea  is  not  actually  expressed  in  our  sources, 
but  the  customs  of  destroying,  burning,  or  burying 
a  dead  man's  personal  property,  of  sending  the 
corpse  out  to  sea  in  a  ship,  etc.,  may  have  their 
raison  d'etre  in  some  such  conception.  The  custom 
of  sati,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  least  oc- 
casionally practised,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  fear  of  pollution  from  a  dead  man's  personal 
belongings.  Some  traces  of  this  fear  can  be  found 
in  the  Norwegian  custom  of  solemnly  burning  the 
straw  of  a  dead  man's  bed.  The  old  town-law  of 
Bergen,  while  prohibiting  all  other  bonfires, 
specially  exempts  such  fires,  kindled  in  the  streets. 
In  recent  Norwegian  custom  the  sledge  on  which 
a  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  was  left  to 
rot  or  used  as  firewood  by  the  poor.' 

Ancient  Teutonic  religion  ofl'ers  but  few  traces  of 
this  feeling  of  pollution  on  contact  with  death  in 
general.  But  from  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  of 
unseemly  laughter,  songs,  dances,  story-telling, 
and  mask-wearing  at  the  memorial  feasts  for  the 
dead  we  can  guess  that  in  the  Germany  of  Charle- 
magne sueli  observances  aimed  at  averting  the 
dangers  of  association  with  the  dead.  In  Scan- 
dinavia this  feast  seems  to  have  been  more  orderly 
and  its  original  significance  more  obscured. 

But  the  necessity  for  purification  was  still 
keenly  felt  in  regard  to  persons  who  had  been  of 
an  evi\  disposition  during  life.  An  Icelandic  saga 
tells  us  that,  when  the  wicked  Thorolf  ba;gifot 
dies  in  his  chair,  his  son  breaks  a  gap  in  the  house 
wall  and  has  him  carried  througli  it,  so  that  the 
ghost  may  not  find  the  way  back.*  In  s|)ite  of  this 
precaution,  the  ghost  '  walked '  until  the  corpse 
was  burned  and  the  ashes  were  blown  out  to  sea. 
We  do  not  hear  of  any  actual  purificatory  rites 
performed  in  houses  subject  to  ghosts,  for  the 
account  in  Eyrbyggja  Sarja  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings resorted  to  was  probably  intended  by  its 
author  as  farce  rather  than  history.  Here  the 
ghosts  are  summoned  in  turn,  and  au  adverse  ver- 
dict is  given  against  each.  This  saga,  however, 
gives  an  example  of  the  belief  that  the  jiropcrticB 
of  the  dea<l  are  dangerous:  as  long  as  the  bed- 
hangings  of  Thorgunna  were  unburned,  thehou.se- 
holii  was  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  misfortune.  We 
may  assume  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  dead  persons 
who  had  not  received  the  proper  rites  were 
regarded  as  a  danger  to  the  comnmnily  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Icelandic  law,  a  inan  who  killed  another 
became  an  outlaw  if  he  failed  to  cover  u]>  the  boily 
with  stones  or  earth.  In  this  connexion  wo  may 
mention  the  wide-spread  belief  which  makes  it 
obligatory  on  every  jjasserby  to  odd  a  sttme  to  the 
cairn  raised  over  some  person  who  hail  died  a 
violent  death.  This  custom  was  observed  until 
lost  cr  iitury  in  some  parts  of  Sweden.' 

5.  Harvest. — The  various  purificatory  observ- 
ances connected  with  horvest  or  other  seasons  of 
the  year  can  be  traced  only  in  modern  custom  and 
can  be  liest  studied  in  Krazer's  OoUlcn  liuuqh. 
An  exception  is  the  need-fire  (q.v.),  which  is  lirst 
mentioned  as  early  n»  742."    It  seems  to  have  been 


1  MAmmorNt^flt,  p.  604  f. 

•  VI«U><I,  p.  ■HhS. 

*  Byrtiyggja  Soda,  ch.  aS. 


»  rh.  p.  402. 


•  VI«U><I,  p 
-."■''WO/-  ■-,,  - ™. 

•  8«U|n:,  Indimitxu  Suprritilumum,  Leipzig,  1891,  p 


°  RiUil,  p.  flO. 
21. 


the  most  characteristic  example  of  purificatory 
rites  to  be  found  in  Teutonic  custom.  Leaping 
over  the  fire,  usually  on  Midsummer  Eve,  was 
believed  to  avert  disease,  and  the  cattle  were 
driven  through  the  flames  with  the  same  intention. 
A  similar  purificatory  rite,  vouched  for  only  in 
modern  Sweden,  is  the  custom  of  grinding  down 
the  edges  of  flint  axes — '  Thor's  hammers,'  as  they 
are  called  in  Sweden — and  mixing  them  with  the 
fodder  for  the  cattle. 

6.  The  scapegoat. — The  scapegoat  idea,  in  which 
the  conception  of  the  purification  of  the  community 
finds  its  most  characteristic  expression,  is  perhaps 
not  formally  recognized  in  Teutonic  religion. 
Akin  to  it  is  the  expulsion  or  death  of  guilty 
members  of  the  community,  which  can  be  traced 
in  Tacitus's  account  of  the  driving  out  of  an 
unfaithful  wife '  and  in  the  clause  of  the  Old 
Frisian  law  which  enjoins  the  mutilation  and 
drowning  of  a  sanctuary  breaker.^  A  similar 
conception  probably  inspired  the  slaying  of  a  king 
in  time  of  famine,  of  which  Swedish  tradition 
records  two  examples. 

7.  Festivals  and  idols.  —  In  the  ceremonial  of 
religious  festivals  purificatory  rites  play  only  a 
small  part.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victim  upon  the  assembled  w  orshippers, 
which  appears  to  nave  been  an  integral  part  of 
Scandinavian  festivals,  may  possibly  have  had  a 
purificatory  intention.  The  inirification  of  the 
deity  herself,  reported  by  Tacitus  in  his  account  of 
the  goddess  Nerthus,  is  frequently  held  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  rain-charm.  Once  a 
year,  says  Tacitus,  the  goddess  Nerthus  emerged 
from  her  retirement  in  a  sacred  grove,  and  was 
driven  round  the  country  with  her  priest,  amid 
general  rejoicings,  after  which  the  chariot  and  the 
goddess  herself  were  laved  in  a  sacred  lake.' 
From   what  we   know   of  deities  of    fertility  in 

feneral,  and  in  especial  of  the  Scandinavian  god 
rey  and  his  human  spouse,  we  are  justified  in 
considering  the  possibility  that  the  immersion  of 
the  goddess  was  of  the  nature  of  a  bridal  bath.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  a  little  wooden  figure  of  a 
bishop  which  used  to  stand  in  the  church  at  Eids- 
borg  in  S.  Norway,  and  which  the  peasants  called 
Nikuls,  used  to  be  carried  down  to  the  lake  below 
the  church  every  midsummer  and  solemnly  washed. 
The  sweat  which  appeared  on  the  wood  after  this 
ceremony  was  believed  to  heal  all  diseases.* 
Similar  idols,  without  the  ecclesiastical  connexions, 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Nor- 
wegian families  far  into  the  18th  cent.,  and  to  have 
had  ale  olt'cred  to  them  at  Christmas.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  washed  every  Saturday, 
The  direct  descent  of  the.se  figures  from  heathen 
idols  .seems  to  be  proved  by  tlic  fact  that  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  regularly  rubbed  with 
fat  as  late  as  the  19th  century."  According  to  a 
late  saga,  this  treat  nuMit  was  accorded  to  a  wooden 
image  of  the  god  Balder."  It  is  po.ssihle  that  this 
ceremonial  rubbing  of  iilols  with  tat  was  intended 
to  avert  some  dangers  from  the  idol. 

Such  traces  of  purificatory  rites  as  we  find 
among  the  Teutonic  peoples  seem  to  have  been 
fragnient.iry  survivals  of  an  attitude  to  religion 
Tiiorc  jiriinilive  and  more  mysticiil  than  we  find 
aiiioiig  I  lie  u]Micr  classes  m  (lie  last  days  of 
lieatlicndom.  '1  he  lack  of  insistence  on  cere- 
monial purity  is  probably  connected  with  the 
absence  of  any  highly  specialized  priesthood, 
resulting  in  what  wo  must  regard  as  an  ciiligiitcned 

I  i;enn.  10. 

»  K.  von  Klchthotcn,  f'nVn.  RechliqMfltcn,  Ilorlin,  lS4n,  p.  xlll. 
■*  derm.  40. 

4  Nlcolnvaen,  SoTHkc  Fonilrvninffrr,  ChriHtiftiiin.  1802-00,  p. 
227  f. 

"  VlsU'd,  p.  184. 

e  Fomaldar  Susiiir.  ed.  CX3.  lUfa,  Ck>pcnh>geii,182n,  11,  p.  88. 
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freedom  from  formalism,  sho^vn  also  in  the  con- 
tempt of  the  u|iper  classes  for  magical  practices. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
regard  for  ceremonial  purity  may  develop  into  the 
conception  of  ethical  righteousness,  a  conception  to 
which  the  heatlien  Teutonic  mind  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  attained.' 
LiTBRATURE. — See  the  works  cited  throughout. 

B.  S.  Fhillpotts. 

PURIM. — 'Purim'  is  the  name  given  to  a 
festival  in  tlie  Jewish  Church,  celebrated  for  two 
days,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  of  Adar,  the 
last  month  of  the  Jewish  lunar  calendar.  The  sup- 
pose<I  origin  of  the  festival,  which  is  of  a  distinctly 
popular  character,  marked  by  merry-making,  feast- 
ing, masquerading,  and  exchange  of  gifts,  is  given 
in  the  book  of  Esther,  forming  part  of  the  OT 
canon.  According  to  this  book,  the  festival  marks 
the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Jews  resident  in 
Persia  from  the  destructive  designs  of  Haman,  the 
grand  vizier  of  King  Ahasuerus,  i.e.  Xerxes  (485- 
465  B.C.),  who  had  planned  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Jews  for  the  13th  of  Adar  in  the  12th  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  corresponding  to  the  year  473  B.C. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Esther,  a  Jewess 
whose  beauty  led  her  to  the  king's  hnrim,  where 
she  rose  to  the  rank  of  queen,  the  plan  was  frus- 
trated. Haman  and  his  sons  were  condemned  to 
the  gallows,  while  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther, 
was  raised  from  his  humble  station  to  become  the 
second  in  the  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Persian 
king.  Instead  of  being  slaughtered,  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  slay  those  who  attacked  them 
on  the  day  set  aside  for  the  massacre,  which  they 
did  with  great  vigour ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  a  two  days'  festival  was  instituted. 
The  only  religious  feature  of  the  festival,  however, 
is  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  the  evening  service  for  the  two  days  in 
question.  The  otherwise  purely  secular  observance 
itself  points  to  a  non-Jewish  origin  for  the  festival. 

It  is  now  universally  recognized  by  scholars  that 
the  book  of  Esther  is  a  pure  romance  to  which  a 
quasi-historical  setting  is  given.  From  the  silence 
of  Ben  Sira,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (c.  180  B.C. ), 
who  does  not  mention  Esther  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  sacred  \vri tings  known  to  him,  the  conclusion 
is  justified  that  its  composition  cannot  be  placed 
before  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  and  was 
perhaps  as  late  as  100  B.C.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in 
the  days  of  Xerxes  there  was  any  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia,  or,  in  fact,  that  there  was  even  an 
extensive  Jewish  settlement  in  that  country,  and 
apart  from  the  inherent  improbability  of  the  story 
itself,  the  chronological  discrepancy  in  making 
Mordecai  one  of  those  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  597  B.C.  and  yet  still  living  125 
years  later  suffices  to  show  that  we  are  dealing 
with  pure  fiction.  It  so  happens  also  that  we 
know  from  Herodotus  {ix.  109,  112)  that  the  queen 
of  Xerxes  at  the  very  time  when  Esther  was  sup- 
posed to  occupy  this  distinction  was  Amestris,  the 
daughter  of  a  Persian  general. 

If,  then,  the  book  of  Esther  is  pure  romance  in 
a  quasi-historical  setting  but  without  any  hi.storical 
basis,  it  follows  that  the  origin  of  the  festival  as 
given  in  this  book  is  equally  fictitious,  and  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  investigations  independent  of 
the  festal  legend  to  solve  the  problem  involved. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Esther,  by  his  evident 
desire  to  connect  the  name  '  Purim '  with  a  non- 
Hebrew  word  jOiZr,  supposed  to  mean  '  lot '  (3'  9-^  ^°), 
recognizes  the  name  as  foreign.  In  view  of  the 
Persian  setting  of  the  festal  legend,  suggesting 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther  was  a  Persian 
Jew,  one  naturally  thinks  of  a  Persian  origin  for 
1  See  art.  Ethics  (Teutonic). 


the  festival,  and,  if  there  were  a  Persian  word  p^r 
meaning  '  lot,'  the  necessary  proof  would  have  been 
furnished  that  the  author  of  the  festal  legend  at 
least  had  in  mind  the  adaptation  of  a  Persian 
festival  to  the  Jewish  festival  cyclus.  No  such 
Persian  word  as  pHr  exists,  however,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  find  in  it  some  adai)tation  of  a  Persian 
term  (see  L.  B.  Paton,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,  pp.  84-86,  for  various  conjectures  and  sup- 
po.sitions,  all,  however,  rejected  by  Paton  and 
properly  so)  have  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possibility  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
in  connecting  the  name  '  Purim  '  with  piXr,  had  in 
mind  a  Babylonian  term  must  be  admitted,  especi- 
ally as  a  v/ovApHrri  exists  with  various  meanings, 
among  which  those  of  '  lot '  and  '  term  of  office ' 
are  possible,  though  not  certain  (see  H.  Zimmern's 
discussion  in  KA'I\  p.  518;  P.  Haupt,  'Purim,' 
in  BASS  VI.  ii.  [1906]  20  ;  and  art.  Calendar 
[Babylonian],  vol.  iii.  p.  77').  The  names  of  the 
two  chief  personages  in  the  festal  legend,  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  carry  us  distinctly  to  Babylonian  soil ; 
for  Mordecai  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  Marduk,  the  head  of  the  pantheon  after  the 
rise  of  his  patron  city,  Babylon,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  united  districts  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
while  Esther  is  quite  as  unmistakably  the  Baby- 
lonian goddess,  Ishtar,  the  chief  female  deity  and 
as  such  directly  associated  with  Marduk.  Even 
rabbinical  exegesis  connected  Esther  with  the 
planet  Venus  (Istahar  =  Ishtar  [Talmud  Bab. 
M'gillah,  IZa]),  with  which  Ishtar  was  identified 
by  the  Babylonians.  According  to  P.  Jensen,  who 
first  called  attention  to  this  double  identification, 
Mordecai=Marduk,  and  Esther  =  Ishtar,  the  two 
other  names,  Haman  and  Vashti  (the  queen  whom 
Esther  displaces)  are  Elamitic  deities,  Hnmman 
(or  Humbar)  and  Mashti,  skilfully  disguised  or 
connoted  ('Elamitische  Eigennamen,'  in  WZKM 
vi.  [1892]  47  ff. ,  209  ft'. ).  These  two  identifications, 
however,  are  less  certain  ;  and  to  go  a  step  farther 
and  assume  that  the  story  of  the  book  of  Estlier 
rests  upon  a  Babylonian  myth,  relating  a  conflict 
between  Marduk  and  Ishtar,  the  gods  of  spring 
and  light,  against  hostile  powers  symbolizing 
winter  and  darkness,  and  therefore  identified  with 
'  foreign '  deities  or  as  modifications  of  Kingu  and 
Tiamat,  who  in  the  main  Semitic-Babylonian 
version  of  creation  are  the  personifications  of 
primeval  chaos  and  discord,  who  must  be  overcome 
by  Marduk,  the  establisher  of  order  in  the  universe 
— to  do  this  is  to  enter  the  province  of  pure  conjec- 
ture. Until  some  fortunate  chance  reveals  to  us 
the  story  of  such  a  conflict  with  all  four  names 
unmistakably  introdiiced,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  definite  proof  that  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  book  of  Esther,  or  at  all  events  as  an 
element  in  it,  we  have  some  Babylonian  tale  of  the 
gods  in  which  Marduk  and  Ishtar  play  the  chief 
rdles,  and  that  this  tale  was  transformed  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  Jewish  author  of  the  book  of  Esther 
as  to  make  it  the  basis  for  an  elaborate  festal 
legend  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  '  foreign ' 
festival  into  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  character 
of  this  festival  is  unmistakable.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  month  of  the  winter  season 
and  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the 
natural  beginning  of  the  year,  points  to  its  being 
the  beginning  of  the  celebration  of  the  conquest  of 
the  winter  by  the  youthful  sun-god  of  the  spring 
— as  Marduk  is  regarded  in  various  Babylonian 
myths.  The  rejoicing  and  merry-making  of 
Purim  fit  in  with  such  a  spring  festival,  while  the 
fast  added  at  a  much  later  date  for  the  12th  of 
Adar — it  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
0th  century — is  the  percursor  to  the  festival  which 
afterwards  takes  on  a  sombre  hue  as  a  preparation 
for  the  feasting  to  follow.     As  Haupt  aptly  puts 
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it  (p.  1),  'shroving  was  preceded  by  shriving.' 
That  the  Babylonians  began  the  year  in  the 
spring  follows,  apart  from  other  evidence,  from 
the  order  of  the  months  adopted  by  the  Jews, 
which  begin  with  Nisan,  the  time  of  the  spring 
equinox  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Babylonian  New 
Year  festival  known  as  Zagmuk,  and  celebrated 
during  the  first  eleven  days  of  Nisan,  became 
primarily  the  festival  of  llarduk  and  his  consort 
in  the  days  of  the  united  Babylonian  Empire  (see 
Calendar  [Babylonian]).  The  circumstance  that 
in  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (15**)  the  Purim 
festival  is  designated  as  Mop5oxa">'')  v/^P"'!  i-^- 
'  Marduk  (or  Mordecai)  day,'  is  a  significant  testi- 
mony to  the  association  of  Purim  with  the  Baby- 
lonian New  Year  period,  bound  up  with  the  Marduk 
cult.  The  middle  of  the  month  preceding  the  1st 
of  Nisan  would  thus  mark  the  preparation  for  the 
period  of  rejoicing  at  the  approaching  triumph  of 
the  god  of  spring,  Marduk,  over  the  hostile  and 
destructive  forces  of  the  winter  and  rainy  season. 
The  Jews  in  Babylonia  and  Persia,  subject  to  the 
influences  of  their  enWronment,  would  naturally 
be  led  to  take  part  in  a  merry-making  season,  just 
as  at  the  present  time  Jews  in  Europe  and  America 
participate  in  Christmas  festivities  and  in  New 
Year's  exchange  of  felicitations,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  old  mid-winter  festival  has  been  given  a 
Christian  interpretation  and  that  the  Jews  still 
observe  a  religious  '  New  Year '  in  autumn 
(Eosh  Hashshandh,  '  beginning  of  the  year ')  on  the 
first  of  Tishri,  the  seventh  month,  pointing  to  an 
older  calendar,  in  which  the  year  began  in  autumn. 
Corresponding  to  the  festal  legend  set  forth  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Roman  Saturnalia  or  mid-winter  festival  at 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  (adopted  by  the  Jews 
under  Graeco-Roman  influence  and  converted  into 
a  Jewish  festival  by  association  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maecabaius  and  his  army  over  the  Greek 
forces),  the  romantic  tale  in  the  book  of  Esther  was 
composed  to  provide  a  justification  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Jews  in  the  general  rejoicing  indulged 
in  in  Bab3'lonia  and  in  lands  where  Babylonian 
influences  prevailed,  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  one  link  missing  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  connecting  Purim  with  the  period 
of  merry  -  making  in  liommr  of  Marduk  and 
Ishtar  is  evidence  of  a  celebration  in  Babylonia  or 
Persia  in  the  middle  of  Adar — just  before  the  New 
Year's  season  proper  two  weeks  later.  Until  such 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  view  here  set  forth 
lacks  definite  confirmation.  It  may  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  coming  of  the  Persians  into 
Babylonia  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  cent.  n.c. 
a  Persian  New  Year's  festival  celebrated  at  the 
period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  fixed  for  a  time 
somewhat  preceding  the  date  selected  in  the  Baby- 
lonian calendar  for  the  Zagmuk,  became  the 
current  New  Year's  season  of  rejoicing.  The 
natural  tendency  would  be  to  bring  this  I'ersian 
New  Year  into  clo.se  alliliation  with  tlio  Babylonian 
festival.  Purim  would  thus  represent  tlie  result 
of  such  a  combination  of  I'ersian  and  Babylonian 
customs  anil  festival  rites.  To  this  day  the  New 
Year's  sea-son  is  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  festivity 
in  Persia.  The  New  Year's  day,  known  a.s  Nanroz, 
is  fixed  for  the  first  day  iifU'r  the  sun  ha-s  crciMsecl 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  is  therefore  a  movalile 
feast,  like  the  Christian  Easter,  likewise  an  old 
New  Year's  festival.  The  festivities  incident  to 
till'  Nanroz  last  a  week.  It  is  to  bo  noted,  also, 
that  ill  the  Jewish  calendar  the  tendency  is  to  fix 
feslivftlH  connected  with  the  transilioii  of  one 
■eason  to  the  other  either  in  the  iiiiddle  of  the 
month  (e.q.,  the  spring  festival  Pesah  and  the 
harvest  festival  Sukkftth  on  the  Ifith  day  of 
Nisan  and  Tishri  resiwctively)  or  at  the  beginning 


of  the  month,  as,  e.g.,  theRosh  Hashshanali.  The 
15th  of  Adar  would  thus  be  fixed  as  corresponding 
to  an  average  date  for  the  vernal  equinox.  Finally, 
we  find  evidence  that  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  also  celebrated  the  13th  of  Adar 
as  a  festival  and  that,  under  tlie  same  tendcucj'  to 
give  to  popular  rejoicings,  when  adopted  from 
foreign  sources,  a  Jewish  setting,  this  festival  was 
associated  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maocabjeus 
over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  of  Adas.i  in  the 
year  161  n.c,  and  in  consequence  became  known 
as  '  Nicanor's  Day'  (1  Mac  Ts^-m  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
X.  5  [409] ;  see  FESTIVALS  AND  Fasts  [Hebrew], 
vol.  V.  p.  866").  The  book  of  Maccabees  thu< 
furnishes  the  festal  legend  for  two  holy  day:- 
adopted  by  the  Jews:  (1)  the  Saturnalia,  or  mid- 
winter festival,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 
celebrated  for  a  week,  \\  liich  became  the  Jewish 
Qanukka,  in  commemoration  of  the  supposed 
restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  Jewish 
worship  after  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccaba?us  ; 
and  (2)  the  spring  festival  in  the  middle  of  Adar, 
adopted  under  Babylonian-Persian  influences  and 
associated  by  the  festal  legend  with  a  specific 
occurrence  in  the  so-called  wars  of  the  Maccabees. 

Nicanor's  Day  and  Purim  thus  represent  the 
same  festival.  To  the  one  a  Jewish  aspect  was 
given  by  making  it  a  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  over  the  enemy  at  a  critical  period  in 
Jewish  history,  while  for  the  same  festival  adopted 
under  Babylonian-Persian  influences  a  festal  legeuil 
was  composed  which  transformed  a  Babylonian 
myth,  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Marduk  andlshtar, 
into  a  Jewish  romance.  It  may  be  also  that  the 
Jews  of  Persia  suH'ered  some  annoyance  from 
hostile  officials,  and  that  a  liberation  through  the 
dismissal  of  an  otiensive  vizier  suggested  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  festal  legend,  which,  in  accord 
with  the  tendency  of  legendary  compositions, 
would  give  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  episode 
an  exaggerated  importance.  All  this,  however,  is 
purely  conjectural,  and  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  persecution  of 
the  Jews  under  any  of  the  Persian  rulers,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  a])pear  to  have  been  at  all  times 
favourably  disposed  towards  them.  The  main 
thesis  in  connexion  with  Purim,  that  it  is  a  foreign 
festival,  a  precursor  of  the  Babylonian  New  Year's 
festival  or  the  Persian  New  Year  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  is  not  all'ected  even  if  we  assume  some 
historical  occurrence  to  be  a  factor  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  romance,  which  was  written  to  give  a 
Jewish  setting  to  a  celebration  that  had  become 
popular  among  the  Jews  of  Rome  and  Babylonia 
and  had  spread  to  other  countries  where  Jews  had 
settled.  I'he  sad  experiences  of  the  Jews,  en- 
countering hostility  and  frequent  persecutions  in 
the  Diaspora,  tended  to  increase  the  i)opularity  of 
Purim.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Esther  became 
typical  of  the  sufleringsof  the  .lews  in  many  lands. 
There  were  llamans  everywhere  wlio  tried  to 
work  injury  to  the  Jews,  and  the  celcliration  of 
Purim  helped  to  maintain  their  trust  during  the 
dark  days  in  the  ultimate  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  and  dilliculties  besetting  them.  The 
merry-making  at  Purim  also  allorded  an  nutlet  for 
pent-up  feelings,  and  furnished  a  much-needed 
relief  troiii  the  serious  life  led  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

All  the  festivals  of  the  Jews  oxce)i(  Purim  take 
on  a  sombre  hue,  oven  those  which,  like  the  Pass- 
over and  the  Festival  of  Itooths,  were  in  their  origin 
dislincllj'  joyiiii^  oica.'^ions.  The  somewliat  cruel 
and  vicious  H|iirit  of  the  book  of  Kslhcr,  reciting 
with  evident  satisfaction  how  the  .lews  avenged 
themselves  on  their  enemies  by  slaughteriii;:  Ihou- 
sands  of  them  (H'''"),  was  overlooked  in  the  aban- 
donment to  joy  that  marked  the  two  days  of  I'nrim. 
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Masquerading  and  games  became  one  of  the 
features  of  the  [lopular  rejoicing.  Presents  were 
exchanged  and  drinking  was  enjoined  almost  as 
an  obligation.  Sober  and  serious-minded  persons 
gave  themselves  over  to  the  joy  of  I'urim,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  quite  proper  to  put  oneself  in  such 
a  condition  at  Purim  time  that  one  could  not 
distinguish  between  '  Cursed  be  Haman '  and 
'  Blessed  be  Mordecai '  (Talmud  Bab.  M'gillah,  76), 
though  naturally  a  playful  allusion  of  this  kind 
must  not  be  forced  beyond  the  point  of  showing 
that,  as  far  back  as  Talmudic  days,  Purim  was 
regarded  primarily  as  a  time  of  jollification,  devoid 
of  any  genuinely  religious  character.  The  excep- 
tionally secular  nature  of  the  festival  is  also  shown 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  rabbis  (M'gillali, 
18a)  that  the  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther  may  be 
read  in  any  language  in  the  S3'nagogue,  while 
otherwise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  Hebrew  was 
to  be  used  in  the  service.  ISven  the  synagogue 
service  in  connexion  with  Purim  acquired  some  of 
the  boisterous  character  of  the  festival ;  for  at  the 
mention  of  Haman  and  his  sons  the  congregation 
stamped  with  their  feet  or  made  a  noise  with 
rattles  or  by  knocking  two  sticks  on  which  the 
name  of  Haman  was  written  against  one  another 
until  the  name  was  erased.  Such  customs  are  to 
be  regarded  as  popular  survivals  of  endeavours  to 
drive  away  evil  demons  by  noises  or  by  some  form 
of  sympathetic  magic.  They  are  closely  bound  up 
with  the  popular  view  that  at  transition  periods — 
and  such  the  New  Year's  festival  is — the  evil  spirits 
were  particularly  malevolent,  lying  in  wait  for 
victims.  Masquerading  is  also  to  be  viewed  under 
this  aspect  as  a  means  of  disguising  oneself  from 
the  evil  spirits  or  of  deceiving  them.  Another 
interesting  trace  of  the  original  character  of  Purim 
as  a  New  Year's  festival  is  to  be  seen  in  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  idea  of  its  being  connected 
with  '  drawing  of  lots  '  clings  to  it,  for,  whatever 
the  etymological  origin  of  the  word  pur,  there  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  tradi- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Esther  which  con- 
nects it  with  'casting  lots.'  At  the  New  Year's 
period,  according  to  the  Babylonian  view,  the  gods 
sit  in  the  council  chamber  of  fate  and  decide  the  lot 
or  portion  of  individuals  in  the  year  to  come  ;  and 
from  the  Babylonians  this  view  passed  to  the  Jews, 
for  whom  the  ten  days  of  the  New  Year's  month 
are  days  of  probation,  corresponding  to  the  ten  or 
eleven  days  of  tlie  Babylonian  Zagmuk  period. 
On  the  10th  day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  fate 
of  the  individual  is  definitely  inscribed  in  the  book 
of  fate  and  sealed.  The  exchange  of  presents  on 
Purim  also  rests  ultimately  on  an  association  of 
ideas  between  '  lot '  and  '  portion '  as  something- 
set  aside  for  some  one.  The  term  used  for '  presents ' 
(mandth)  in  the  book  of  Esther  (9'*'  -^)  in  connexion 
with  the  description  of  the  custom  is  precisely  the 
word  which  means  '  portions,' while /<i2r  is  specifi- 
cally explained  in  a  gloss  (9-'')  as  ha-g6rcU,  i.e.  the 
common  term  for  '  lot. ' 

LrreRATtTRE.— See  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew)  and  (Jewish) ; 
L.  B.  Paton,  A  Critical  and  Excgetical  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Esther  (ICC),  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  190S,  pp. 
1-118  ;  P.  Haupt,  '  Purim,'  BASS  vi.  ii.  [1906). 

MORIUS  JA.STEOW,  Jr. 

PURITANISM.— I.  Definition  and  application 
of  the  term. — The  widely  divergent  estimates  of 
Puritanism  still  current  unite  in  recognizing  its 
significance  as  a  formative  factor  in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  English  people.  Probably  no 
other  religious  movement  has  left  so  deep  an  im- 
press on  the  history  of  England.  Some  of  the 
Puritan  positions  have  been  embodied  once  for  all 
in  the  constitutional  development  and  Church  life 
of  the  country ;  others  of  their  contentions  may 
yet  be  realized.     In  a  modified  form,  the  Puritan 


ideal  of  a  Church  at  once  national  and  self-govern- 
ing may  be  the  subject  of  a  modern  revival.  But 
whether  or  no  the  ecclesiastical  programme  of 
Puritanism  has  a  future,  reverence  for  the  very 
letter  of  the  Puritan  tradition  lingers  in  many 
minds,  while  its  inner  force  is  by  no  means  spent." 
It  would  conduce  to  clearness  in  historical  studies 
if  the  term  '  Puritanism  '  could  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  movement  for  further  reform  of  the  Church 
of  England  whose  history  falls  within  the  century 
from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  I5oU  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662.  The  Pmitan  party  consisted 
of  all  those  who  believed  in  the  maintenance  of 
one  National  Church  in  England,  and  who  desired 
that  Church  to  be  reformed  after  the  model  of 
Geneva.  According  to  Thomas  Fuller'  {Ch.  Hist, 
of  Britain,  London,  1655,  bk.  ix.  §  66 f.),  'the 
odious  name  of  puritans'  was  first  applied  in  1564 
to  those  who  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  bishops  in 
that  year  to  enforce  uniformity  in  ritual  and  in 
the  use  of  vestments.  A  passage  in  John  Bunj-ans 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badrnan  (wTitten  in  1680) 
—  'The  man  was  a  godly  old  Puritan,  for  so  the 
godly  were  called  in  time  past ' — suggests  that  the 
term  began  to  fall  out  of  use  as  a  distinct  party 
label  after  the  overthrow  of  Puritanism  at  the 
Restoration.  It  is  confusing  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  term  either  backwards,  as  S.  R.  Maitland  does 
(I'he  Reformation  in  England,  ed.  London,  1906), 
to  include  early  reformers  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  Edward  VI. ,  and  Mary,  or  forwards,  to  cover 
later  dissent.  The  kinship  of  Puritanism  with 
earlier  elements  in  the  English  Reformation  is  as 
obvious  as  is  the  indebtedness  to  it  of  the  Free 
Churches.  But  Puritanism  stood  primarily  for  an 
ecclesiastical  ideal  which  was  not  definitely  adopted 
by  any  distinct  body  of  Englishmen  before  the 
time  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  and  which  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Nonconformist  churches  of 
later  times.  Puiitanism  is  most  simply  defined  as 
the  movement  for  Church  reform  whose  first  great 
leader  was  Thomas  Cartwright  and  whose  last  was 
Richard  Baxter. 

A  wider  application  of  the  term  '  Puritan '  to  all 
who  attempted  a  greater  sobriety  of  life  than  was 
customary  in  Elizabethan  England  became  familiar 
in  the  17th  cent.,  if  not  earlier.  Richard  Baxter 
says  that  his  father  was  dubbed  a  Puritan  by  his 
neighbours  because  he  disliked  the  village  custom 
of  dancing  round  the  May-pole  on  Sundays,  and 
preferred  to  pass  his  time  at  home,  reading  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-Book  : 

'  For  my  Father  never  scrupled  Oommon-Prayer  or  Cere- 
monies, nor  spake  against  Bishops,  nor  ever  so  much  as  prayed 
but  by  a  Book  or  Form,  being  not  ever  acquainted  with  any 
that  did  otherwise :  But  only  for  reading  Scripture  when  the 
rest  were  Dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  for  praying  {by  a 
Form  out  of  the  end  of  the  Common-Prayer  Book)  in  his  House, 
and  for  reproving  Drunkards  and  Swearers,  and  for  talking 
sometimes  a  few  words  of  Scripture  and  the  Life  to  come,  he 
was  reviled  commonly  by  the  Name  of  Puritan,  Precisian,  and 
Hypocrite.'  3 

The  wider  aspect  of  Puritanism  revealed  in  this 
application  of  the  term  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
account  of  the  subject,  because  the  effort  after  a 
sober  godly  life  which  drew  down  this  reproach 
was  part  of  the  whole  religious  movement  of  which 
Puritanism  in  the  strict  sense  was  the  narrower 
ecclesiastical  expression.  It  is  worth  noting  in- 
cidentally that  the  name  '  Puritan,'  like  the  words 
'  Christian '  and  '  Quaker,'  was  a  term  of  insult 
which  became  a  title  of  honour. 

2.  Puritans  as  a  party  in  Church  and  State.— 
(n)  The  Praycr-Book  controversy. — When  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  in  1558,  the  hopes  of  reformers 
ran  high.  It  was  certain  that  she  would  reverse 
the  religious  policy  of  her  predecessor.     The  burn- 

1  J.  StoVs  still  earlier  application  of  the  term  to  some  Ana- 
baptists is  rightly  rejected  as  eiToneous.  See  OED,  s.v. 
'Puritan.' 

2  ReliquiOB  Baxteriarux,  London,  1696,  p.  3. 
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ing  of  heretics  would  cease,  and  subserviency  to 
the  pope  would  be  ended.  Though  the  number  of 
convinced  Protestants  was  not  large,  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  prepared  for  a  considerable  change. 
In  some  sense  England  would  become  a  Protestant 
power.  But  how  far  was  the  queen  prepared  to 
go?  It  was  thought  that  she  would  at  least  re- 
establish the  standard  of  reform  set  up  by  Edward 
VI.  ;  it  was  hoped  in  some  quartere  that  she  would 
go  much  farther.  For,  while  many  were  content 
with  the  measure  of  advance  embodied  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  1552  (and  indeed  tlie  martyrdom 
of  some  of  the  authors  of  the  Prayer-Book  had 
consecrated  it  in  the  eyes  of  its  users),  others  who 
had  been  in  exile  on  the  Continent  had  come  under 
the  spell  of  Geneva,  and  desired  a  more  thorough 
reform  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Calvin.  The 
Protestant  world  had  not  stood  still  since  the  days 
of  Edward  VI. ,  and  it  seemed  absurd  to  be  content 
with  something  obviously  limited  and  faulty  like 
the  work  of  Cranmer.  The  position  of  many  of 
the  leaders  like  John  Jewel,  Edwin  Sandys,  and 
Edmund  Grindal,  who  were  among  the  lirst  of  tlie 
Elizabethan  bishops,  was  that  they  would  gladly 
go  back  to  the  system  set  up  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  as  a  starting-point,  but  that  they  hoped  to  be 
.allowed  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  further  develop- 
ment. The  convenience  of  adopting  the  English 
Prayer-Book  of  1552  was  manifest.  It  obviated 
the  necessity  of  thinking  out  at  short  notice  forms 
of  service  and  of  government  for  the  Elizabethan 
Church,  and  it  gave  a  sense  of  continuity  in  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  There  was 
therefore  no  surprise  or  regret  when  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  re-imposed  the  use  of  the  second  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  preceded  by  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  which  made  Elizabeth  chief  governor 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England.  Her  authority 
she  was  to  exercise  in  the  first  instance  through  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  until  a  regular  adminis- 
'trat  ion  by  duly  appointed  bishops  should  be  possible. 
I  These  two  Acts  ensured  lay  control  of  the  Church, 
/abolished  papal  authority  and  the  Mass,  and  re- 
stored the  English  liturgy.  So  far,  bo  good ;  but 
wliat  was  to  be  the  next  step? 

When  the  revised  Prayer-Book  was  issued,  it 
contained  one  or  two  features  which  occasioned 
disquiet  among  the  more  radical  reformers.  The 
clause  in  the  Litany  praying  for  deliverance  from 
'  the  tyranny  of  the  Bi.snop  of  Home  and  all  his 
detestable  enormities 'had  vanished.  Tlie  sentences 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  priest  in  delivering 
the  elements  at  communion  included  tho.se  from 
the  Prayer-Book  of  1549  which  were  ca])able  of 
being  interpreted  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  Moreover,  into  the  Prayer-Book 
was  inserted,  apparently  at  the  last  moment  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  an  additiouiil 
rubric  dircctin"  that '  '  the  minister  at  the  time  of 
communion  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministra- 
tions, shall  use  such  on  :iiiionts  in  the  church  as 
were  in  use  by  authority  of  I'arliamciit  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.'  In 
accordance  with  this  rubric,  ministers  in  the  com- 
munion service  were  to  put  on  '  a  white  Alhc  jilain, 
with  a  vestment  or  Coj)e' — the  garments  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Alass. 

This  was  ilie  starting-point  of  a  renewed  ves- 
tiarian  controversy.  To  the  dismay  of  the  re- 
formers, the  quei!n  was  determined  that  her  clergy 
should  wear  a  dintinctive  dress  in  ordinary  life, 
and  should  continue  to  use  the  vestments  of  the 
unreformed  Church.  When  "ArchbislKip  Parker, 
under  prcHsuro  from  the  queen,  determined  in  l.WO 

1  Hfo  T.  M.  I.lndmy,  Ilitl.  of  the  Refurmalivn,  B<llnbiirKh, 
11107,  II.  4%  I.  ;  and  ll.  (Ire,  Tht  Elual,ellian  /'rat/erbcok  and 


resolutely  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  use  of  vest- 
ments, the  formation  of  a  distinct  Puritan  party 
was  inevitable.  Some  ministers  resigned  their 
cures  rather  than  wear  the  prescribed  dress.  Small 
groups  of  parishioners  in  London  went  so  far  as  to 
set  up  separatist  meetings.  The  majority  of  men 
with  Puritan  sympathies  remained  in  the  Church, 
but  began  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  bishops' 
hopes  of  further  reform,  and  to  subject  the  Eliza- 
bethan settlement  to  a  more  searching  criticism. 

(6)  Protests  against  popish  abtiscs. — The  broader 
Puritan  position  was  cnampioned  by  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  who  in  lectures  on  the  Acts  denounced 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  England  as  un- 
scriptural  and  illegitimate.  The  hierarchy,  he 
held,  was  as  clearly  popish  and  anti-Christian  as 
the  vestments.  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his 
professorial  chair  in  1570,  but  his  views  found  ex- 
pression in  two  'Admonitions'  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1572.  The  lirst,  written  by  John  Field 
and  Thomas  Wilcox,  is  a  singularly  eii'ective  and 
vigorous  statement  of  the  Puritan  programme  of 
ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  authors  beg:m  by  laying  down  the  essenlials  of  the 
Puritan  st-nndpoint,  which  consist  in  'abandoning  al  popish 
renuiants  both  in  ceremonies  and  regiment,'  and  'also  in  bring- 
ing in  and  placing  in  Gods  church  those  things  only,  which  the 
Lord  himself  in  his  word  commandetli.'  The  Puritans  stood 
for  making  the  breach  with  Rome  aa  complete  as  possible,  and 
the  approach  to  the  NT  Church  as  close  as  possible.  The 
writers  of  the  Admonition  then  proceed  to  survey  the  conditioD 
of  the  Church  in  England  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  a 
true  Christian  Church,  which  are  'preaching  of  the  worde 
purely,  ministring  of  the  sacraments  sincerely,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  consistetli  in  admonition  and  correction  of 
faults  severelie.'  With  regard  to  the  ministry,  the  I'uritans 
maintained  the  clergy  to  be  quite  inefficient.  Large  numbers 
of  the  clergy  were  mere  'Vicars  of  Bray,*  who  had  accepted 
every  change  in  religion  from  Henry  vui.'s  time  onward.  Many 
were  unlearned  and  incapable  of  teaching.  They  were  men 
without  any  call  to  the  ministry,  and  the  niethud  of  their 
ordination  and  appointment  was  irregular  and  unchristian. 
Men  who  could  preach  were  discouraged,  by  being  made  subject 
to  a  special  licence,  and  by  being  bound  down  'to  a  prescript 
order  of  service.'  "The  ordinary  niinislr.\-  was  starved,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  expensive  hierarchy,  uliile  the  abuses  of  plural- 
ism deprived  godly  ministers  of  opporuinitics,  cttuipellcd  con- 
gregations to  go  without  preachers,  and  were  yet  inevitable 
because  the  incomes  of  many  livings  did  not  sulllce  to  keep  the 
incumbent.  The  contrast  between  the  Elizabethan  ministry 
and  the  primitive  evangelists  and  pastors  was  glaring.  'Then, 
as  God  gave  utterance  they  preached  the  word  oncly  :  now  they 
read  homilies.  .  .  .  Then  feedj  ng  the  flucke  diUgentiy :  now 
teaching  quarterly.  Then  preaching  in  season  and  out  of  season  : 
now  once  in  a  month  is  thoght  sutticient,  if  twice,  it  is  Judged 
a  worko  of  supererogation.  For  a  thorough  reformation,  it 
was  necessary  to  'displace  those  ignorant  and  unable  ministers 
already  placed,  and  in  their  rnwnnes  appoint  such  as  both  can, 
and  will  by  Gods  assistance  feed  the  flock.' 

Passi[ig  from  jireaching  to  the  saoramcnls,  the  PuritAM 
objected  to  many  details  in  the  commmiion  service,  which  they 
regarded  as  popish  and  out  of  harmony  with  primitive  Ohristf- 
amty.  Beyorui  their  criticism  of  details,  they  complained  of 
private  communions  and  baptisms.  This  private  use  of  the 
sacraments  ignored  their  essential  character  as  acts  of  Church- 
fellowship,  and  in  effect '  tied  the  necessitic  of  salvation  to  the 
sacraments.'  An  even  worse  abuse  was  the  reatliness  with 
which  men  were  admitted  to  the  I^ord's  Supper  and  indeed 
obliged  by  law  to  partake  of  it.  'They  [the  early  ChristianB] 
toke  it  with  conscience.  We  with  custumo.  They  shut  men 
by  reasen  of  their  siinies,  from  the  Lonles  Supper.  We  thrust 
them  in  their  siiine  to  the  Lordes  .Supper.'  One  of  the  most 
urgent  reforms  is  '  that  papists  nor  other,  neither  const  raineilly 
nor  customably,  communicate  in  the  mistericH  of  salvation.' 

In  dealing  in  the  third  place  with  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
authors  of  the  Admonition  claimed  that '  the  whole  regiment  of 
the  church'  is  to  l>e  connnittcd  to  'Ministers,  Si-niors,  and 
Deacons.'  The  existing  hierarchy  Is  to  be  removed.  In  par- 
ticular the  exorcise  of  discipline  must  no  longer  be  left  In  the 
hands  of  one  man — the  monarchical  bishop  acting  through 
chancellors,  archdeacons,  proctors,  and  what  not.  'i'here  was 
a  Had  confusion,  they  felt,  notween  ecclesiastical  and  civil  juris, 
dictions,  both  in  procedure  and  in  penalties.  The  use  of  ex- 
conununication  should  bo  more  sparing  and  more  solemn. 

This  (mtline  of  neces.sarv  reforms  was  siipple- 
nienlcd  by  'A  View  of  PojUf-lM!  .A  buses  yet  remain- 
ing in  the  Englishe  ("lunch,'  whose  presence  pre- 
vented the  Puritan  cliMgy  from  sub.'^cribing  an 
article  tn  the  oH'cct  tlint  the  riiiyer-llouk  ('on- 
tnini'd  imthiiig   repugnant  to    the  Word    of   (iod. 
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The  chief  Puritan  criticisms  of  detail  may  he  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  The  Prayer-Book  stands  for  a  reading  ministry  as  con- 
trasted with  a  preaching  ministry.  (2)  It  enjoins  the  use  of 
homilies  which  have  not  yet  appeared,  and  which  consequently 
cannot  be  approved.  Those  homilies,  too,  are  to  discourage 
preaching— the  main  work  of  the  minister.  (3)  It  provides  for 
the  keeping  of  saints'  days— contrary  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. (4)  The  order  of  the  communion  insists  on  the  com- 
nuinicanta  kneeling  instead  of  sitting  when  they  receive  the 
elements.  The  book,  moreover,  retains  the  term  'priest'  in 
this  connexion,  and  allows  private  communion.  (5)  The  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  ia  divorced  from  teaching,  and  may  be 
administered  in  private  even  by  women.  Public  baptism  is  also 
*  full  of  ohildishe  and  superstitious  toyes,'  as  in  suggesting  that 
God  has  sanctified  water  to  wash  away  sins.  Other  '  ti')yes '  are 
the  irapossil>le  promise  made  by  godparents,  the  interrogatories 
uselessly  addressed  to  infants,  and  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  (6)  In  the  marriage  service  the  Puritans  objected  to  the 
wedding-ring,  and  to  the  phrase  'with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
shippe,'  whereby  a  man  'makes  an  idol  of  his  wife.'  Other 
superstitious  customs  are  associated  with  the  ceremony.  (7) 
Confirmation  is  bestowed  on  those  '  that  lacke  both  discretion 
and  faitlie,'  and  is  wrongly  confined  to  bishops.  (8)  The 
burial  service  maintains  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  is  associated 
with  many  undesirable  customs.  (9)  The  order  of  service  for 
the  churching  of  women  'smelleth  of  Jewishe  purification.' 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  profaned  as  in  the  use  of  Ps  121,  the 
Benedictus,  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  Magnificat,  which  are  quite 
unsuited  to  the  condition  of  those  who  constantly  use  them. 
(10)  '  In  all  their  order  of  service  there  is  no  edification  .  .  . 
but  confusion.*  The  standing  up  for  the  Gospel,  and  not 
for  the  Old  Testament,  shows  that  they  *are  ignorante  that 
the  scriptures  came  from  one  spirite.'  The  bowing  and 
scraping  at  the  name  of  Jesus  ia  equally  unjustifialde.  (11) 
Their  Pontifical  ia  simply  popish.  '  As  the  names  of  Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons,  Lord  bishops,  Chancelers,  etc.,  are 
drawne  out  of  the  Popes  shop  togither  with  their  olfices. 
So  the  governement  wliich  they  use,  by  the  life  of  the  Pope 
which  is  the  Canon  law  is  Antichristian  and  devilishe,  and 
contrarye  to  the  scriptures.'  (12)  Thetitlesof  honour  assumed 
by  the  great  ecclesiastics  are  against  the  Word  of  God,  as  is  also 
the  practice  of  joining  civil  with  ecclesiastical  offices.  (13) 
The  remaining  criticisms  concern  the  exercise  of  discipline  and 
the  appointment  of  ministers.  The  bishops'  authority  spoils  the 
pastor  of  his  normal  power  of  discipline.  Ministers  are  made 
at  random  by  the  bishops,  and  the  men  ordained  rashly  have 
to  seek  for  Hvings  by  dishonourable  means.  The  cathedral 
churches  maintain  an  idle  and  useless  ministry  at  the  cost  of  an 
effective  parochial  ministry.  The  whole  system  of  patronage  is 
wrong  and  encourages  self-seeking  among  the  clergy.  The 
bishops'  courts  and  methods  of  discipline,  their  licences,  dis- 
pensations and  excommunications,  are  also  unscriptural  ;  for 
their  adniinistration  is  secular  in  temper,  and  is  far  removed 
from  the  brotherly  reproof  and  admonition  which  should  pre- 
vail among  Christians.  (14)  As  an  after-thought,  they  add  a 
protest  against  what  they  hold  to  be  the  blasphemous  use  of 
the  sentence  'Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost'  in  the  ordination 
service. 1 

(c)  Puritan  position  defined.  —  The  foregoing 
analysis  will  suffice  to  bring  out  the  negative 
aspect  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism,  as  revealed  in 
this  series  of  objections  to  the  Prayer-Book.  A 
more  attractive  positive  statement  of  tlie  Puritan 
view  may  be  found  in  Walter  Travers,  Ecclesi- 
astic(B  DiscipliiicB.  .  .  .  Explicatio  (La  Rochelle, 
1574,  Eng.  tr.  by  Cartwright,  n.p.,  1574).  Travers 
had  certain  peculiarities  of  his  own,  but  his  book  is 
broadly  representative. 

Travers  begins  by  empliasizing  the  importance  of  good  dis- 
cipline, i.e.  sound  government,  to  all  human  societies.  The 
Church,  like  the  State,  cannot  continue  in  health  without  dis- 
cipline. He  then  urges  that  the  discipline  essential  for  the 
Church  must  be  discovered  from  the  Word  of  God.  If  God 
prescribed  laws  for  the  Jews— laws  to  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  add  and  from  which  they  might  not  subtract — it 
follows  that  He  will  have  laid  down  a  platform  of  government 
for  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  the  civil  ruler  may  determine  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  what  becomes 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  His  own  subjects?  If  Christ 
ia  lawgiver  and  king.  He  cannot  have  left  the  ministry  and 
government  of  His  Church  indeterminate.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  clear  system  to  be  discerned  in  the  NT — a  system  which 
must  derive  from  Christ  Himself  and  may  not  be  changed.  And 
the  adoption  of  this  system  is  essential  to  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. For  doctrine  and  discipline  go  together.  The  Church  of 
England  has  reformed  the  former,  but  retained  the  latter  in  its 
old  popish  character.    Such  a  half-hearted  reform  cannot  last. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  laid 
down  in  the  NT?  Before  we  discuss  the  particular  offices  of 
Christ's  Church,  we  may  note  one  general  characteristic.  No 
function  is  lawful  in  the   Church  apart  from  vocation.    The 

1  The  First  Admonition  may  be  read  in  exienso  in  Puritan 
Manifestoes,  ed.  W.  H.  Frere  and  C.  E.  Douglas  for  the  Ch. 
Hist.'Soc,  London,  1907,  pp.  8-55. 


office  and  the  mode  of  appointment  to  it  must  be  of  Divine 
ordering.  A  true  vocation  requires  that  a  man  be  called  to 
some  certain  place  or  church  (i.e.,  he  must  not  be  ordained  a 
deacon  or  a  priest  in  general,  but  must  be  ordained  to  serve  a 
particular  community).  A  further  requirement  of  a  true  voca- 
tion is  that  those  called  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
office.  There  are  two  parts  in  vocation,  viz.  election  and 
ordination.  In  election  the  elders  should  lead  the  congregation, 
but  the  assent  of  the  congregation  is  necessary.  It  is  essential 
that  the  men  elected  be  fitted  for  the  office  for  which  they  are 
chosen.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  careful  examination  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  office,  and  the  qualifications  that  they  are 
to  possess  may  be  learnt  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Ordina- 
tion consists  of  public  prayer  together  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  latter  feature  of  the  ceremony  belongs  of  right  to 
the  whole  eldership. 

Turning  to  the  particular  offices,  we  find  two  kinds  of 
ordinary  official,  viz.  bishops  and  deacons.  The  bishops  and 
presbyters,  or  elders  (for  they  are  one  and  the  same  in  the  NT), 
are  appointed  to  look  after  particular  churches.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  doctors  and  pastors.  Ability  to  teach  and  to  pray  is 
the  chief  qualification  of  the  former ;  the  latter's  dut.v  is  to 
speak  the  word  of  exhortation  needed  on  particular  occasions 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  deacons,  according  to 
Travers,  are  also  of  two  kinds,  the  first  being  treasurers  and 
almoners,  and  the  second  overseers  or  elders  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  individual  members  of  the  church.  The 
diaconate  of  the  NT  has  nothing  in  common  with  deacons' 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  latter  is  but  a  step 
towards  the  priesthood,  wliile  the  former  is  a  distinct 
and  permanent  office.  These  are  the  only  offices  required  or, 
indeed,  permitted  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true,  the  NT 
mentions  other  offices,  such  as  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists ;  but  these  were  extraordinary  functions  either 
peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  the  Church  or  only  revived  in  special 
circumstances  of  reform  and  advance,  and  consequently  out  of 
place  in  settled  churches.  The  ordinary  officers  are  bishops  and 
deacons. 

Travers  proceeds  to  develop  another  point  to  which  the 
Puritans  attached  great  importance.  The  higher  government 
of  the  Church  belongs,  not  to  particular  officiSs,  but  to  a  com- 
pound office,  i.e.  not  to  individuals  set  over  and  above 
ordinary  ministers,  but  to  synods  of  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  eldership  or  assembly  gathered  from  the  three  chief  orders 
— i.e.  pastors,  doctors,  and  overseers,  or  elders — exercises  the 
highest  authority.  These  synods  are  responsible  for  elections 
and  depositions  of  Church  officers.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  discipline,  alike  in  giving  admonitions  and  in  suspending 
members  from  communion  or  in  pronouncing  complete  excom- 
munication. The  essential  point  is  the  corporate  character 
of  authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  corollary  which  the 
Puritans  drew  was  to  the  effect  that  the  monarchical  episcopate 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity  and  to  the  letter  of 
such  passages  as  Mk  10-i2f.  and  Mt  238-12. 

{d)  The  break  with  AnglicanisTii, — The  Fii'st  Ad- 
monition to  Parliament  and  the  tract  by  Travers 
atlbrd  an  excellent  survey  of  the  Puritan  case 
regarding  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  whole  field  was  covered 
in  the  long  and  embittered  controversy  that 
followed  between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift,  in 
which  both  writers  displayed  great  learning,  much 
animosity,  and  an  inadequate  sense  of  proportion. 
But  their  works  were  overshadowed  by  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity^  perhaps  the  noblest  piece  of 
controversial  literature  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
controversy  in  detail.  The  Puritans  failed  to 
secure  any  part  of  their  programme  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  the  administration  of  the 
bishops,  especially  under  the  leadership  of  Whit- 
gift, rendered  their  position  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. No  relief  was  given  to  their  consciences  in 
respect  of  the  details  to  which  they  objected  in  the 
liturgy.  They  were  expected,  not  only  to  confonn, 
but  also  to  profess  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
details  in  question  were  not  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God.  The  queen  was  mainly  responsible  for 
this  severe  repression  of  Puritanism,  and  those  who 
sympathized  more  or  less  with  the  Puritans  were 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  closing  years  of  her  reign 
by  opposing  lier.  Hooker's  searching  analysis  of 
the  Puritan  presuppositions  and  his  finely  tem- 
pered defence  of  the  Prayer-Book  also  served  to 
raise  a  barrier  of  moderate  opinion  against  the 
advance  of  Puritanism.  The  movement  as  a  whole 
became  more  restrained  and  more  modest.  The 
Millenary  Petition,  presented  to  James  I.  in  1603, 
contains  no  sweeping  programme  of  reform.  The 
demand  for  a  complete  change  of  Church  govern- 
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ment  is  abandoned.  On  the  whole  side  of  the 
Puritan  case  embodied  in  Travers  the  petition  is 
silent.  Instead,  the  desires  of  the  petitioners  are 
grouped  under  four  heads  : 

The  first  reproduces  the  following  details  from  among  the 
changes  urged  in  the  First  Admonition  :1  'In  the_  church 
service,  that  the  cross  in  K-iptism,  interrogatories  ministered 
to  infants,  (and)  confirmation,  as  superfluous,  may  be  taken 
awav.  Baptism  not  to  be  ministered  by  women,  and  so 
explained.  The  cap  and  surpUce  not  urjed.  That  examina- 
tion mav  go  before  the  communion.  That  it  be  ministered  with 
a  sermon.  That  divers  terms  of  priests  and  absolution  and 
some  other  used,  with  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  other  such 
Uke  in  the  book  mav  be  corrected.  The  longsomeness  of 
service  abridged.  Church  songs  and  music  moderated  to 
better  edification.  That  the  Lord's  day  be  not  profane(i  :  the 
rest  upon  holidavs  not  so  strictly  urged.  That  there  be  an 
uniformity  of  doctrine  prescribed.  No  popish  opinion  to  be 
any  more' taught  or  defended:  no  ministers  charged  to  teach 
their  people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  That  the  canonical 
scriptures  only  be  read  in  the  church.  In  the  second  place,  the 
petition  urges  the  importance  of  a  preaching  and  resident 
ministrj'.  Thirdly,  they  protest  againstthe  abuses  of  pluralities 
and  iuipropriatioiis  of  tithe.  Under  the  fourth  head  they  ask 
that  enormities  of  discipline  and  excommunication  may  be 
redressed.  They  particularly  desire  that  excommunication 
may  not  be  issued  by  laymen,  nor  employed  fortriWal  offences. 
'Thev  criticize  the  fines  "and  the  fees,  and  the  delays  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  The  oath  ex  offlcio,2  whereby  men  are  forced  to 
accuse  themselves,  should  be  more  sparingly  used.' 

In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  the  Puritan 
representatives  went  somewhat  farther.  The  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  which  they  desired  was  to  be 
found  in  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles  of  1595, 
which  embodied  the  most  rigid  form  of  Calvinism. 
They  desired  corresponding  changes  in  the  other 
articles.  Their  plea  for  the  association  of  ordinary 
ministers  with  the  bishops  in  discipline  drew  froni 
the  king  the  famous  and  fatal  aphorism,  '  No 
bishop,  no  king.'  Some  minor  concessions  were 
made  to  the  Puritans  as  a  result  of  the  conference, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  their  position  was  not 
eased.  If  the  bulk  of  their  more  moderate 
demands  had  been  conceded,  or  if  some  latitude  in 
the  use  of  ceremonies  had  been  permitted,  the 
danger  of  schism  might  have  been  averted.  As  it 
was,  the  Puritans  became  the  party  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  attacking  alike  the  abuses  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  claims  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate.  Under  Laud  the  tide  of  feeling  against 
episcopal  rule  steadily  rose.  '  Sion's  plea  against 
prelacy  '  commanded  an  ever  more  respectful  hear- 
ing. In  the  Long  Parliament  the  movement  for 
ecclesiastical  reform  was  no  longer  directed  towards 
modifying  episcopal  control  or  securing  detailed 
changes  in  the  Prayer-Book  ;  the  hieraichy  was  to 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  the  Prayer-Hook 
displaced  by  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  final  phase  of  the 
Puritan  ecclesiastical  ideal.  At  the  savoy  Confer- 
ence in  1G61  they  put  forward  somewhat  sweeping 
pleas  for  a  reformed  liturgy,  and  expressed  tlieir 
willingness  to  accept  Archbishop  Usher's  scheme 
of  a  constitutional  episcopate — a  scheme  under 
which  the  bishops  governed  with  the  assistaiue  of 
representative  church  councils.  The  PuriLms 
were  outniamcuvred  at  this  conference.  They 
were  asked  to  state  their  fiill  demands,  and  they 
did  BO,  in  good  faith;  and  then  the  bohlness  of 
their  demands  wa-s  used  as  a  justilication  for  refus- 
ing all  concessions.  They  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  less  than  they  askcil  ;  as  it  was,  they 
got  nothing  but  e.vpulsion,   and  thus  rcgrelfully 

I  O.  W.  I'rothcro,  Slatutet  and  Political  Dommnils  (IMS- 
J«K).  Oiford,  lb;is,  p.  414. 

'  Thm  wan  the  del  ii-c  which  hod  enabled  Whitk'ift  lo  delect 
and  rcprew  Puritnn  clergy.  In  virtue  of  their  otiice,  inlninti-nt 
hul  \tvvn  compelled  by  Whltf^lfl  in  U>84  to  answer  certain 
qUMtlonN  and  subm-ribe  certain  artlclet*— thuH  becoming  their 
own  wciiHem  rartwriglit'H  claim  t/>  have  been  a  chamnion  nf 
reliffiniiN  libertv  hftH  been  tiMentiMne{i  (nee  F.  I'a>:el,  An  Intrott. 
In  thr  F'/ih  «.«.t  nf  llmkrr'ii  Trrnlitri,  Oxford,  UH)?,  n.  41),  but 
•t  IcMl  iilii  reliinol  1^1  Ink*-  the  oath  '  ex  ntllcio  mero  muftt  be 
coilnte«i  unto  liint  for  rtirht^-ouRneffM.  It  In  remnrknlilo  that  the 
refervnc*  to  thin  dctentiMl  ntid  arbitrary  proce<liirc  in  the  Mil- 
inukry  Petition  nhonM  li^  im  r<^*trnlnpd  (n  charnrter. 


they  turned  their  backs  on  the  National  Church 
and"  on  their  ideal  of  such  a  Church,  and  set  them- 
selves to  create  their  own  religious  organization. 
Puritanism  as  a  definite  movement  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  ended. 

3.  The  influence  of  Puritanism  as  a  tendency 
on  religious  and  social  life. — How  far  were  the 
Puritans  right  in  their  ecclesiastical  aims?  Did 
they  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  English  Reformation;  Were 
their  criticisms  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement 
justified  in  detail  and  in  principle  ?  Any  answer 
to  these  questions  involves  the  introduction  of  the 
personal  equation,  but  some  answer  must  be 
attempted  nevertheless. 

(«)  Elizabeth's  ccdesiastical  pulley. — The  assump- 
tion that  the  queen  gauged  the  temper  and  wishes 
of  the  country  with  singular  sagacity  is  part  of 
the  persistent  legend  of  Good  t^ueen  liess. 
Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  National 
Church  exactly  the  form  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  desired.  In  suppressing  the  Puritans  she 
was  restraining  short-sighted  extremists  who 
would  have  broken  the  national  imity,  and  gi\en 
to  the  Church  of  England  a  rigid  constitulion 
which  would  have  ort'ended  the  Englishman's  love 
of  comjiromise.  This  view  is  frequently  taken  for 
granted,  but  it  is  really  open  to  question.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  tliat  the  country  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  almost  any  Church  that  Elizabeth 
liked  to  set  up,  provided  it  was  more  or  less 
definitely  Protestant,  than  to  say  that  Elizabeth 
gave  the  country  precisely  the  Church  tliat  it 
instinctively  desired.  No  doubt  the  people  gener- 
ally would  have  revolted  against  imy  attempt  to 
establish  the  Genevan  model  in  England,  but  there 
is  equally  no  doubt  that,  if  Elizabeth  had  cared  lo 
go  farther  than  she  did  in  the  Puritan  direction, 
she  would  have  had  the  approval  and  supjiort  of 
the  majority  of  her  first  group  of  bishops  and  of 
many  of  her  leading  statesmen  and  favourites, 
including  Burleigh  and  Leicester.  Very  little 
encouragement  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the 
clergy  predominantly  Puritan.  As  it  was,  a  con- 
siderable and  inllueiitial  section  of  the  clergy  sym- 
pathized with  the  Puritan  position.  A  majority 
in  Parliament  could  have  been  found  at  almost 
any  time  to  advocate  and  sanction  further  reforms.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  matter 
of  religion  Elizjibeth  possessed  any  special  genius 
for  interpreting  the  mind  of  her  subjects.  The 
rank  and  file,  like  their  leaders,  would  put  up  with 
almost  anything  from  the  (jueen,  because  the 
maintenance  of  her  throne  was  essential  to  the 
national  safety  and  indeiiendence.  Hut,  had  she 
insistcil  on  a  more  Calvinistic  reform,  the  change 
would  certainly  have  been  accepted  as  readily  as 
the  actual  settlement,  and  in  all  probability  a 
more  fully  reformed  Church  would  have  evoked 
gicater  enthusiasm. 

The  limits  which  Elizabeth  set  to  reform  in 
England  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  exprcs- 
si(}n  of  the  national  mind  in  religion  either  then 
or  since.  It  is  possible  to  claim  f(U'  Elizabeth's 
ecclesiastical  policy  lliat  it  was  determined  by  a 
(liplonmtic  skill  to  which  Puritans  were  slraii^ers. 
The  retention  of  the  ornamcnls  may  liavi-  been 
intended,  as  Lindsay  suggests,"  to  give  a  Lutheran 
character  to  the  Cluirch  of  England  and  to  secure 
for  it  from  the  emperor  and  the  pope  the  toleration 
extended  to  Lutheraiiism  by  the  Peace  of  .\ugsburg. 

The  ornaments  rubric  and'tl ther  little  chaM;;cs 

in  the  sec(md  Prayer  I  took  of  Kdv.iiid  VI.  also  con- 
veyed to  the  popl-  and  Id  Philip  II.  of  Spain  the 
suggestion  that  England  might  return  l«  the 
CatTiolic  fold  at  any  moment  an<l  at  short  notice. 
No  doubt  such  an  impression  was  intended,  and 
1  Of.  Priithero,  p.  xxxlll.  '  H.  4IIS. 
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one  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
Elizabeth  used  her  ecclesiastical  settlement  to 
minimize  the  dangers  which  she  had  to  face  in  her 
foreij,'n  policy.  But  tlie  element  of  statesmanship 
counted  for  less  than  the  element  of  personal 
caprice.  Diplomatic  reasons  justified  a  cautious 
beginning — they  did  not  suggest  an  absolute  halt 
— in  the  work  of  reform.  After  the  pope  had  ex- 
communicated her,  and  still  more  after  the  failure 
of  the  Armada,  reasons  of  State  counselled  a  stitt'eu- 
ing  of  England's  Protestantism  rather  than  the 
reverse.  If  statesmanship  had  been  the  determin- 
ing factor,  Elizabeth  might  have  held  back  the 
Puritans  at  first ;  she  would  almost  certainly  have 
encouraged  them  later.  She  did  not  do  so,  because 
she  was  a  Tudor  and  liked  her  own  way.  She 
meant  to  have  tlie  Churcli  reformed  according  to 
her  taste,  and  the  Puritans  were  not  to  her  liking. 

One  reason  for  the  queen's  personal  animosity 
to  the  Puritans  was  her  indifi'erence  to  religious 
truth.  She  was  consequently  at  variance  with  the 
Puritans  on  the  question  of  a  preaching  ministry. 
The  queen  did  not  greatly  care  whether  the  people 
were  instructed  in  the  faith  or  not.  To  the 
Puritans  it  seemed  all-important  that  a  reasoned 
statement  of  the  Protestant  position  should  be 
popularized.  If  it  was  desirable  that  the  country 
should  become  Protestant  at  all,  then  undoubtedly 
the  Puritans  were  right  in  desiring  an  intelligent 
conversion  and  a  learned  preaching  ministry.  On 
this  issue  Elizabeth  was  obscurantist ;  the  Puritans 
were  standing  for  enlightenment  and  education, 
however  narrow  the  views  may  have  been  which 
they  would  have  propounded  ostensibly  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  in  effect  for  popular  discussion.' 
Elizabeth,  in  attempting  to  starve  thought  and 
stifle  discussion,  was  a  sheer  reactionary,  and 
one  of  tlie  most  short-sighted  measures  on  which 
she  Insisted  was  the  suppression  of  the  prophesy- 
ings — a  measure  against  which  Archbishop  Grindal 
vigorously  protested,  to  his  eternal  honour.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Puritan  demand  for 
a  preaching  ministry  could  have  been  very  largely 
realized,  had  the  queen  wished  it.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  maintenance  of  an  educated 
ministry  would  have  been  in  the  best  interests 
alike  of  Church  and  of  State.  Even  the  instru- 
ments and  defenders  of  the  queen's  policy  admitted 
that.  The  main  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  ministry  were  the  avarice  and  prejudice  of  the 
queen. 

In  some  particulars  the  Puritan  leaders  certainly 
showed  a  truer  appreciation  of  tlie  religious  needs 
of  England  than  did  the  queen.  Events  soon 
proved  that  they  saw  farther  than  their  fellow- 
reformers,  when  they  urged  that  reformed  doctrine 
would  not  co-exist  for  long  with  unreformed  disci- 
pline and  worship.  The  apologists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan settlement  pointed  to  the  pure  standard 
of  reformed  theology  enshrined  in  the  articles. 
Further  reform  of  the  liturgy  or  of  Church  govern- 
ment they  held  to  be  superfluous.  The  Puritans 
declared  that  the  unreformed  liturgy  would  under- 
mine the  reformed  doctrine,  and  they  were  clearly 
iustilied  in  holding  this  view.  If  the  Church  of 
England  was  Intended  to  be  unmistakably  Protes- 
tant, as  the  rulers  of  it  claimed,  then  the  Eliza- 
bethan settlement  was  a  fatal  compromise,  as  the 
critics  of  it  urged. 

(6)  The  Puritan  polity.  —  The  details  of  the 
Puritan  criticism  of  the  Prayer-Book  need  not 
detain  us.  Some  of  the  weightiest  charges  given 
in  the  First  Admonition  apply  not  so  much  to  the 
book  itself  as  to  misuse  of  it  and  to  the  association 
of  superstitious  customs  with  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies.    Some  of  the  Puritan  criticisms  seem  now 

1  See  Douglas  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England, 
and  America,  London,  1S02,  i.  458. 


unimaginative  if  not  captious  (e.g.,  their  objection 
to  the  ring  in  marriage  or  to  the  use  of  the  Magni- 
ficat in  public  worship).  Others  seem  obvious, 
and  have  been  more  or  less  recognized.  Thus, 
their  demand  for  a  revised  lectionary  was  valid  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  reverence  for  Scripture 
which  dictated  it.  The  protests  against  the  strict 
observance  of  saints'  days  and  the  lax  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  were  also  necessary,  though  both 
may  have  been  pushed  too  far.  The  '  longsome- 
ness  of  matins '  is  likely  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  future  liturgical  reform.  But,  in  general, 
such  reform,  when  it  comes,  will  probably  not  owe 
much  to  Puritan  criticism. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  that  Puritan 
ministers  might  have  been  accorded  the  liberty  to 
omit  or  vary  unessential  details,  not  only  with 
great  relief  to  their  consciences,  but  also  with 
advantage  to  their  congregations.  The  denial  of 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Puritan  clergy  in 
things  indifferent  is  not  excused  either  by  the 
probability  that  such  concessions  would  not  have 
contented  them  or  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  party, 
they  were  as  much  possessetl  by  the  craving  for 
outward  uniformity  as  the  queen  and  the  bishops. 

With  respect  to  the  ministry  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Puritans  were 
clearly  right  in  pleading  for  a  better  educated,  a 
better  paid,  and  a  more  carefully  appointed 
ministry.  They  had  good  grounds  for  protesting 
against  the  abuses  of  pluralism  and  patronage. 
Tlie  system  and  methods  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
lay  open  to  the  charges  which  the  Puritans  made 
against  them.  By  1662  all  England  agreed  with  them 
as  to  the  necessity  of  separating  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  and  Laud  has  had  no  successor  in 
the  position  that  he  secured  in  the  councils  of  State. 
The  impression  that  Hooker  completely  dis]30sed 
of  the  Puritan  case  owes  not  a  little  to  the  neglect 
of  the  incomplete  posthumous  books  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity — vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  When  he  came 
to  grips  with  the  Puritan  criticisms  of  the  actual 
working  of  episcopacy.  Hooker  was  obliged  to 
make  large  concessions  to  his  opponents,  and, 
where  he  would  not  make  concessions,  he  did  not 
lind  it  easy  to  maintain  his  defence.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  answer  to  some  of  the  main  criticisms 
which  the  Puritans  passed  on  the  state  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  only  kind  of  reply  possible  was 
to  deprecate  haste  in  reform  and  to  urge  that  the 
bishops  were  doing  their  best — the  real  obstacles 
being  the  intransigence  of  the  queen  and  the 
vested  interests  of  some  highly  placed  laymen. 

The  platform  of  Church  government  which  the 
Puritans  drew  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures  on  which  it  was  based,  raise 
further  points  of  interest.  As  interpreters  of  the 
NT,  Puritan  scholars  were  not  at  fault  in  contrast- 
ing the  diocesan  episcopate  with  the  NT  bishops 
who  were  in  charge  of  particular  churches  and 
were  the  same  as  presbyters.  It  was  fair  to  insist 
upon  the  difference  between  the  primitive  dia- 
conate — a  distinct  office  alongside  of  the  eldership 
— and  the  later  use  of  the  diaconate  as  a  mere  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  presbyter  or  priest.  The 
element  of  corporate  action  and  responsibility, 
alike  in  the  choice  of  officials  and  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline,  undoubtedly  existed  in  NT 
times,  and  was  rightly  emphasized  by  the  Puri- 
tans. In  restricting  membership  to  communicants, 
and  in  making  strict  examination  before  com- 
munion the  instrument  of  discipline,  the  Puritans 
were  also  keeping  close  to  the  early  Church.  It  is 
disputed  whether  they  were  correct,  as  a  matter  of 
scholarship,  in  claiming  presbyterial  ordination  as 
the  normal  primitive  practice,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  division  of  NT  Church  offices  into 
extraordinary  and  ordinary  can   be   legitimately 
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maintained.  But  the  point  on  wliieh  their  position 
has  been  most  effectively  challenged  is  the  assump 
tion  that  there  must  be  laid  down  in  the  NT  a  final 
form  of  Church  government,  to  be  rigidly  enforced 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  Puritans  took 
great  pains  to  prove  that  '  God  must  have  delivered 
in  Scripture  a  complete  particular  immutable  form 
of  church  polity.'  Otherwise,  they  said,  the  Christ- 
ians would  be  worse  otf  than  the  Jews,  and  God 
would  be  negligent  if  He  did  not  provide  for  the 
least  detail  of  Church  order.  Hooker  is  never 
happier  than  when  undermining  this  a  priori 
dogmatism,  in  which  the  Puritans  so  frequently 
indulged  : 

'  In  matters  which  concern  the  actions  of  God,  the  most 
dutiful  way  on  our  part  is  to  search  what  God  hath  done,  and 
with  meekness  to  admire  that,  rather  than  to  dispute  what  he 
in  congruity  of  reason  ought  to  do.  The  ways  which  he  hath 
whereby  to"  do  all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  Church  are 
more  in  number  than  we  c^n  search,  other  in  nature  than  that 
we  should  presume  to  determine  which  of  many  should  be  the 
fittest  for  him  to  choose,  till  sucli  time  as  we  see  he  hath  chosen 
of  many  some  one  ;  which  one  we  then  may  boldly  conclude  to 
be  the  fittest,  because  he  hath  taken  it  before  the  rest.  When 
we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed  our  bounds  ;  who  and  where 
we  are  we  forget;  and  therefore  needful  it  is  that  our  pride  in 
such  cases  be  controlled,  and  our  disputes  beaten  back  with 
those  demands  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  "How  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  Wlio  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  was  his  counsellor?  " '  1 

It  would  now  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  to-day  cannot  helpfully 
be  made  to  reproduce  exactly  the  features  of  the 
NT  polity,  even  if  we  knew  more  accurately  than 
we  do  the  character  of  that  polity.  It  is  probable 
that  no  uniform  sj'stem  existed  in  the  early  Church, 
and  Church  institutions  have  necessarily  been 
developed  and  adapted  to  changing  conditions. 
The  Puritan  hypothesis  of  a  divinely  ordained  and 
unalterable  form  of  Church  government  is  not 
tenable.  Yet  their  appeal  to  the  primitive  Church 
was  not  fruitless,  and  is  still  a  necessary  safeguard 
against  the  easy  assumption  that,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Church  order,  whatever  is  is  right. 
Growth  in  Church  organization  is  inevitable  and 
desirable,  but  not  every  development  is  suited  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  none  can  escape 
criticism  in  virtue  of  its  mere  existence.  When 
we  refuse  to  follow  the  Puritans  in  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  development  in  the  realm  of  Church 
life,  we  have  still  to  consider  whether  they  were 
not  justified  in  condemning  particular  develop- 
ments as  alien  from  the  temper  revealed  in  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church. 
When  the  Puritans  criticized  the  monarchical 
episcopate,  as  involving  a  social  distinction  and  a 
secular  greatness  incongruous  with  the  Christian 
ministiy,  and  as  exercising  an  arbitrary  authority 
unsuited  to  the  Christian  brotherhood,  they  were 
occupying  ground  from  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  aislouge  them.  The  diHiculty  is  at  once 
apparent  in  Hooker's  ineffective  discussion  of  the 
plirase,  '  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  '  (Mt  20™).^ 
In  origin  and  in  character  the  institution  of 
diocesan  episcopacy  was  not  si)ecilically  Christian. 
Moreover,  the  rei>resentative  and  democralic  de- 
ment in  early  Church  order  cannot  be  dismis.sed  as 
accidental.  There  was  and  there  is  something 
vital  to  the  expression  of  Christiaidty  in  the 
presence  of  just  that  element.  And,  above  all, 
the  I'uritans  rendered  a  scrvico  at  once  to  Christ- 
ianity and  to  liberty,  when  they  in  effect  set 
limits  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  ecclosi- 
n.Htical  matterH.  At  the  heart  of  tlicir  iiosition 
wa«  the  Ijclief  that  the  Church  has  a  constitution 
of  her  own,  which  she  is  to  dctormino  for  herself, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  shaped  to  suit  the  diiilomacy 
of  Stiites  or  the  caprice  of  princes.  This  cliallengc 
to  til"' royal  prerogative  nniHcd  the  resentment  of 
Elizabeth.     It  also  turned   the   Puritans,   almost 
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against  their  intentions,  into  the  champions  oi 
constitutional  government  and  political  libertj-. 

(c)  InflucnfC  on.  English  life  and  character. — 
After  the  failure  of  tlieir  ecclesiastical  hopes  and 
their  loss  of  political  power  the  Puritans  did  not 
cease  to  influence  England.  The  movement  left 
its  mark,  for  good  and  ill,  on  popular  religion  and, 
indeed,  on  every  department  of  national  life.  In 
attempting  to  characterize  the  broad  eH'ects  of 
Puritanism  on  English  life  and  character,  we  may 
begin  with  its  appeal  to  the  Scriptures. 

'  Puritanism  carried  the  genius  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  ver\ 
heart  and  soul  of  England.'  ^ 

As  is  apparent  from  the  contemptuous  protest  of 
the  First  Admonition  against  showing  special 
reverence  for  the  Gospel  lessons,  the  Puritans  were 
more  impressed  with  the  unity  of  the  Bible  than 
with  the  difference  between  Law  and  Gospel. 
They  recognized  development,  but  they  tended  to 
attribute  an  equal  authority  to  all  books  of  the 
Bible  as  coming  from  the  one  Spirit.  They  sent 
men  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  bade 
them  seek  there  comfort  and  guidance  for  every 
occasion.  They  championed  tlic  view  that  the 
Bible  was  the  people's  book,  and  their  appeal  to 
Scripture  did  xn  effect  guarantee  tl;e_religisais 
independence  of  humble  folk.  Unlearned  men 
could  rea3~the  'book  and  appropriate  its  treasures 
for  themselves.  The  Puritans  were  sometimes 
shocked  at  the  results  of  the  Bible  study  which 
they  advocated,  but  they  could  not  undo  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  principles.  The  setting 
up  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  authority  in  religion 
favoured  liberty  of  thinking  and  developed  perj 
sonal  religion.  The  concentration  of  attention  on 
the  Bible  liad  a  remarkable  educative  effect  on 
many  minds.  Unconsciously  men  like  Bunyan 
acquired  literary  taste  and  power,  because  their 
reading  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one 
really  great  book.  Dowden  claims  that  by  this 
means  certain  popular  sympathies  were  fostered  in 
literature : 

'A  homely  strength,  a  genial  warmtli,  a  respect  for  man  as 
man,  a  breadth  of  liiunan  interest,  a  humour  that  is  not  super- 
cilious, ft  pity  wliich  is  not  condescending. '2 

It  isdiihcult  to  overestimate  the  gains,  intellectu.ii 
and  spiritual,  derived  from  assigning  this  premier 
position  to  the  Bible. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  discount  on 
the  services  of  Puritanism  in  this  regard.  In 
demanding  direct  Scripture  warrant,  not  only  for 
creed  and  Churcli  order,  but  also  for  every  act  of 
daily  life,  the  Puritans  were  in  danger  of  ilepreciat- 
ing  ordinary  rca.son,  as  Hooker  declared,  and  they 
were  also  in  ilanger  of  troubling  tender  consciences. 
Wliatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  they  urged,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God  is 
not  of  faith.  Hooker's  second  boidc  brings  out 
adnurably  the  dangerous  exaggeration  to  which 
Puritan  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  committed 
them  : 

'  Admit  this  (that  it  was  the  drift  scope  and  purpose  of 
Almiglity  God  in  Holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which 
iiuin  may  priwtlse]  and  wi)at  shall  tlic  Scripture  be  but  a 
snare  and  u  torment  to  wealt  cotmcienccs,  filling  them  with 
infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities,  doubta  insoluble  and 
extreme  (lcs|wir8?'8 

Another  result  of  this  a<lmission  was  to  set  man 
wresting  the  Scriiitures  in  order  to  get  from  thi-m 
the  guidance  and  assurance  tliat  were  not  on  the 
surface.  It  also  enhanced  the  temptation  to  fill 
u)i  the  laciiiiic  of  the  NT  by  moral  piecepts  and 
civil  laws  ilerived  from  the  ()  T  :  the  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  of  the  Puritans  towards  popery  was 
duly  defended  by  the  dire<'tions  to  the  ("liildrcn  of 
Isriu^l  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  utterly  ;  S.ibba- 
tarianism,  intolerance,  and  the  belief  in  the  death 

1  E.  Dowden,  Puritan  and  Anijlican,  Loudon,  1900,  ji.  16. 
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penalty  for  witches  were  strengthened  by  this 
appeal  to  tlie  OT  ;  the  wide  acceptance  in  Puritan 
circles  of  the  theory  that  heathen  virtues  are 
splendid  vices  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  root. 
If  the  English  are  essentially  an  OT  people,  the 
Puritans  are  largely  responsible  for  it. 

{d)  Puritan  theology  and  ethics. — Puritan  theo- 
logy was  simply  Calvinism,  ultimately  worn  thin. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  system,  and  it  is 

not  possible  here  to  trace  its  development  in  detail.     „  ,  .  .        . 

It  petrified  into  a  series  of  dogmas,  known  as  theV'*  somewhat  extreme  delicacy    ot   thought   and  speech    wah 
^    "       .    .        .  .^   -,    .    .  ,  .   .*=•,      ,.       .,.      ,      ,.        T  regard  to  elementary  facts  of  human  nature,  then  I  say  that 


five  points  of  Calvinism,  which  dealt  with  election 
and  reprobation,  the  limited  scope  of  the  atone- 
ment, total  depravity,  irresistible  grace,  and  final 
perseverance.  Since  the  English  people  ceased  to 
be  familiar  with  these  doctrines,  they  have  ceased 
to  possess  a  definite  theology,  and  their  thoughts 
on  ultimate  questions  have  become  chaotic  and 
vague.  The  main  principles  affirmed  in  Puritan 
teaching  were  the  sovereignty  and  righteousness 
of  God  and  the  sinfulness  and  all-pervading 
character  of  sin.  The  emphasis  on  original  sin 
and  total  depravity  made  mortification  of  sin  one 
of  the  central  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  this 
lent  to  Puritan  devotion  and  Puritan  sainthood  a 
somewhat  sombre  and  gloomy  character.  The 
devout  Puritan  was  very  difl'erent  from  earlier 
Franciscans  or  later  Methodist  saints  like  Billy 
Bray.  The  Puritan  did  not  normally  attain  to 
the  sense  of  being  at  home  with  God,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Franciscan  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  Evangelical  movements.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the 
religion  which  he  embraced  had  an  individualizing 
influence. 

'The  unvarying  central  element  in  Puritanism  was  the  belief 
that  the  relation  between  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  and  the 
invisible  God  was  immediate  rather  than  mediate.'! 

The  true  Puritan  stood  ever  in  the  great  Task- 
master's eye.  He  learned  to  fear  God  and  found 
that  he  had  nothing  else  to  fear. 

This  stern  creed  was  not  without  its  consola- 
tions. Once  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  God, 
men  and  women  could  face  terrible  things,  con- 
fident that  even  these  things  would  be  overruled 
for  righteousness.  Mark  Rutherford  says  with 
reference  to  this  side  of  the  subject : 

'Confess  ignorance  and  the  folly  of  insurrection,  and  there  is 
a  chance  that  even  the  irremediable  will  be  somewhat  mitigrated. 
Poor ! — yes ;  but  it  is  genuine  ;  and  this  at  least  must  be  said 
for  Puritanism,  that  of  all  the  theolotriea  and  philosophies  it  is 
the  most  honest  in  its  recognition  of  the  facts ;  the  most  real,  if 
we  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  it,  in  the  remedy  which  it  offers.'  3 

It  was  a  creed  which  enabled  men  to  face  dis- 
appointment and  disaster  without  despair. 

Submission  to  God's  will  expressed  itself  in  self- 
control.  Indeed,  Puritan  emphasis  on  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  depravity  necessitated  a 
stern  and  repressive  moral  discipline.  As  the 
advantages  of  his  training  in  a  Puritan  home, 
Mark  Rutherford  mentions  two  things:  (1)  an 
abhorrence  of  lying,  and  (2)  the  conviction  that 
unchastity  is  a  sin  and  not  a  venial  weakness. 
Those  were  elementary  features  of  Puritan  moral- 
ity. With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion tended  to  err  through  literal-mindedness.  It 
became  prosaic  and  distrusted  works  of  imagina- 
tion, alike  poetry  and  romance,  though  the  latter 
was  more  especially  apt  to  be  banned.  But  this 
insistence  on  literal  truthfulness  has  probably  not 
been  without  its  effect  in  developing  the  scientific 
temper.  The  second  point  constitutes  perhaps 
the  greatest  service  rendered  by  Puritanism  to 
social  life.  It  was  and  remains  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Puritans'  offending  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  resent  the  restriction  of  natural 
pleasures.     Yet  even  -nhat  may  seem   the  over- 

1  Dowden,  p.  11. 
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scrupulousness  of   Puritanism   on  this   subject  ig 
not  without  its  value. 

'To  Puritanism  we  owe  the  characteristic  which,  in  some 
other  countries,  is  expressed  by  the  term  Kngliah  prudery,  the 
accusation  implied  being  part  of  the  general  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  said  by  observers  among  ourselves  that  the  prudish 
habit  of  mind  is  dying  out,  and  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  satis- 
factory thing,  as  a  sign  of  healthy  emancipation.  If  by  prude 
be  meant  a  secretly  vicious  person  who  affects  an  excessive 
decorum,  by  all  means  let  the  prude  disappear,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  sbamelessness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prude  is  one 
who,  livitig  a  decent  life,  cultivates,  either  by  bent  or  principle. 


this  is  most  emphatically  a  fault  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  its  prevalence  diminish.'! 

Bejond  any  doubt  Puritanism  made  possible  and 
common  a  sound  home-life  in  England,  so  far  as 
its  influence  on  sexual  morality  is  concerned. 

Its  effects  on  the  relations  of  parent  and  child 
were  not  altogether  admirable.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  led  to  an  utter  distrust  of  child 
nature.  Even  Bunyan  bids  parents  remember 
that  children  are  cursed  creatures.  The  wills  of 
children,  being  evil,  were  to  be  broken,  and 
children  were  to  be  taught  to  keep  their  distance. 
Home  discipline  was  to  be  strict,  and  the  rod  was 
not  to  be  spared.  The  relative  justification  for 
this  attitude  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  those 
who  criticize  Puritan  home  training  and  educa- 
tion. Thus  Samuel  Butler,  in  The  Way  of  all 
Flesh  (London,  1903),  looks  back  with  regret  to 
'the  sp.acious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  Then 
the  relations  between  parents  and  children  seem 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  more  kindly. 

'  The  fathers  and  the  sons  are  for  the  most  part  friends  in 
Shaliespcare,  nor  does  the  evil  appear  to  have  reached  its  full 
abomination  till  a  long  course  of  Puritanism  had  familiarized 
men's  minds  with  Jewish  ideals  as  those  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  everyday  life.'  2 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the 
friendship  of  father  and  son  often  meant  the 
initiation  of  boys  into  vice  in  very  tender  years. 
The  advantages  of  sowing  wild  oats  were  firmly 
believed  in.  Children  who  would  now  be  at  a 
kindergarten  were  sometimes  familiarized  with 
drinking  and  swearing,  while  youth  was  encouraged 
to  .see  life.  The  pages  of  Ascham's  Seholemastcr 
afford  a  sufficient  revelation  of  the  moral  laxness 
and  parental  irresponsibility  against  which  Puri- 
tanism reacted,  and  no  one  who  knows  that  side 
of  Elizabethan  social  life  would  wish  to  return  to 
it.  The  main  defect  of  Puritanism  in  this  con- 
nexion was  its  depreciation  of  childhood  ;  its  chief 
merit  was  its  insistence  on  a  sense  of  duty — on  the 
need  of  making  a  serious  use  of  life.  It  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  the  belief  in  original  sin,  which 
E.  G.  A.  Holmes'  regards  as  the  root  ut  all  evil  in 
education,  and  which  did  in  fact  involve  a  distrust 
of  child  nature,''  can  really  be  abandoned  without 
losing  an  element  of  truth  and  hardness  which 
made  for  strength  of  character  and  purity  of  life. 

(e)  Influence  on  education  and  industry. — In 
the  matter  of  education  the  Puritans  had  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  after  1662,  and  they  made  no 
small  contribution  to  educational  progress.  As  a 
reforming  party  they  sat  loose  to  the  mediaeval 
and  classical  traditions  to  which  the  universities 
and  grammar  schools  were  stUl  wedded.  They 
were  readier  for  changes  both  in  method  and  in 
curriculum.  It  was  in  Puritan  circles  that  Comenius 
attracted  attention  and  sympathy  in  England. 
The  Long  Parliament  seems  seriously  to  have  con- 
sidered entrusting  to  him  the  task  of  reforming 
national  education.     The  dissenting  academies  of 

1  G.  Gissing,  The  PriiLte  Papers  of  Eenry  Rt/ecro/t,  London, 
1903,  p.  '280. 

2  P.  21 1. 

3  See  What  is  and  what  might  be,  London,  1911,  passim. 

■*  The  general  tendency  to  distrust  natural  feeling  may  be 
illustrated  further  from  the  records  of  Evangelicalism — e.g., 
the  story  of  Augustus  Hare's  upbringing  by  his  aunt,  Maria 
Hare,  or  the  tragedy  of  Henry  Martyn's  love-story. 
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the  18th  cent,  compared  favourably  with  the  older 
universities  alike  in  expense,  morals,  and  intel- 
lectual keenness.  It  was  in  these  academies  that 
the  teaching  of  modern  subjects  was  begun.'  The 
Puritans  are  being  blamed  nowadays  for  having 
been  too  exclusively  intellectual,  and  it  is  true 
that  ISth  cent,  deism  and  rationalism  may  be 
regarded  as  the  children  of  Puritanism.  But  this 
strong  intellectual  tendency  was  really  a  virtue, 
in  spite  of  its  limitations.  In  the  States  it  was  the 
Puritan  colonists  who  cared  for  education.  The 
colonists  of  Virginia  took  no  such  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  witness  the  sentence  of  W.  Berkeley, 
governor  of  Virginia  in  1671  : 

'  I  thank  God  there  an?  no  free  schools  orprinting,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years.'  2 

After  all,  the  sermon  itself,  on  which  the  Puritans 
set  such  a  high  value,  is  an  ai)peal  to  the  reason  of 
the  common  man,  and  is  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. It  assumes  that  religion  must  capture  the 
liead  as  well  as  stir  the  feelings.  And  so  far  the 
Puritan  appeal  to  reason  made  for  a  higher  intel- 
lectual life  and  acti^•ity.  The  independence  of 
character  which  Puritanism  fostered  also  helped  to 
produce  pioneers  in  educational  reform. 
f^  The  moral  discipline  enforced  by  Puritanism  had 
I  a  considerable  reaction  upon  industry.  The 
1  Christian  life  was  regarded  as  essentially  an 
\  ordered  life.  The  passions  were  to  be  under 
I  rational  control.  Puritanism  cut  men  off  from 
/  wasteful  expenditure  and  worldly  pleasure.  Forms 
i  of  indulgence  whicli  dissipated  Doth  wealth  and 
'  en.ergy  were  sternly  denounced  and  repressed. 
-■Time  and  talents  were  not  to  be  wasted.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Christian's  first  duty  was  to  make 
the  most  of  his  powers  and  possessions  in  whatever 
might  be  his  calling.  Idleness  was  a  sure  sign 
that  one's  standing  in  grace  was  doubtful.  _  No 
one  sliould  be  unemployed  ;  even  the  man  of  leisure 
should  find  some  occupation  which  would  be  of 
service  to  the  common  weal.  Puritan  pressure  in 
these  directions  certainly  tended  to  develop  tlie 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  characteristic  of 
moilern  capitalism.  Both  by  inculcating  frugality 
and  by  strengthening  home  ties,  Puritanism  en- 
couraged thrift  and  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
Moreover,  by  insisting  on  a  careful  use  of  time  and 
on  self-control,  it  helped  to  form  tlio.se  regular 
habits  on  which  the  Kinduot  of  modern  industry 
depends.  The  business  virtues,  viz.  honesty, 
putictuality,  and  steady  application  to  work,  were 
reinforced  by  the  ethic  of  Puritanism.  Once 
again,  the  emi)hasis  (m  personal  responsibility 
wliicii  was  characteristic  of  the  movement  served 
to  make  men  bring  an  independent  judgment  to 
bear  on  their  business  problems,  and  so  increased 
th'.'  power  of  individual  initiative.  After  16()2  the 
inllucnce  of  Puritanism  was  thrown  still  more 
clearly  on  the  side  of  economic  freedom.  l'"or  tlie 
Puritans,  liaving  lost  power,  naturally  distrusted 
State  control,  while  tliey  were  in  any  case  con- 
vinced opponents  of  State  absolutism.  Their  first 
concern  wa.s  toleration,  and  they  became  the 
champions  of  the  movement  for  limiting  State 
interference  in  every  direction." 

(/)  Puritanism  and  art.  —  The  relations  of 
Puritanism  to  art  and  literature  are  not  easy  to 
define.  The  movement  ha,s  been  wrongly  held 
responsible  for  the  general  degradation  in  taste, 
CHpi'cially  in  architecture,  which  took  place  in  the 
IHtli  cetitury.     Much  vanchilism   has   been   attri- 

•  800  Irrnr'  I'nrkur,  DUienlinD  Acadtmiet  in  Hmjland, 
OmhrlilKc,  1U14. 

at'f.  I),  OuiiipliHI,  riif  Purilan,  I.  32. 

»  Sen  on  thipi  mihli^i^t  Mux  Welier,  '  The  Klhlc  of  Proleiitantliini 
and  Ihr  Kjiirlt  of  ('aplullnm,'  two  artt.  In  Arrhiv  /ilr  Sozial- 
iciuriiMi-l.iill,  XX.  Ilixi:)),  xxl.  119041;  K.  Trocllsrh,  Die  Smial- 
Ifhren  lirr  cliriilUe.hn\  Kirchrn,  TuhlnKcn,  lull!;  II.  l.cv.v, 
Krfmnmir  Lt'irratiMtn,  I^findon,  lui.'t  ;  and  an  eway  hv  U.  O. 
Wood,  In  I'rojttrty  ;  iu  liiy/iU  and  JJutiea^  l/)ndon,  1016. 


buted  to  Puritans  in  w  liich  they  only  shared  or  did 
not  share  at  all.'  It  is  of  course  clear  that 
Puritanism  teniled  to  dissociate  itself  from  certain 
forms  of  art,  particularly  the  dramatic  art  and  the 
stage,  which  it  treated  as  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
whose  moral  recovery  it,  consequently  tended  to 
retard.  It  is  also  of  the  essence  of  Puritanism 
tliat  it  depreciated  the  outward.  Calvinism  has 
been  called  '  the  ugliest  of  all  religions.'  ^  Its  sym- 
bolism is  of  the  plainest.  Dependence  on  the  out- 
Avard  is  discouraged.  The  central  emphasis  on  God's 
righteousness  still  further  contributed  to  a  neglect 
and  a  distrust  of  the  merely  beautiful.  The 
Puritan  was  intensely  preoccupied  with  moral 
issues,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  Puritan  tradition, 
many  have  neglected  and  stunted  the  artistic  sides 
of  their  nature.  And  yet  this  very  concentration 
on  the  moral  life  and  on  the  supremacy  of  God's 
righteousness  has  not  been  without  its  vivifying 
influence  on  art  and  literature.  The  deepening  of 
the  inner  life  due  to  Puritanism  was  bound  to  find 
expression. 

'  Puritanism  in  itaelf  is  Ul-fltted  to  produce  a  great  art .  Yet 
the  inward  life  of  the  soul  may  be  intense  and  the  more 
intense  because  it  does  not  readily  distribute  itself  thron^'h 
appointed  forms  ;  and  absorbinfi:  thouglits  and  passions  cannot 
fail  in  some  way  to  discover  or  to  create  that  outward  vehicle 
through  which  alone  they  can  secure  a  complete  self- 
realisation.'^ 

Nor  is  the  self-discipline  of  the  Purilan  unfavour- 
able to  art. 

'  For  the  maintenance  of  high  passion  the  habit  of  nioral 
restraint  is  in  the  long  run  more  favourable  than  the  habit  of 
nioral  relaxation. '■* 

And  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  the  last  resort,  art 
reaches  its  highest  achievements  precisely  through 
the  practice  of  mor.al  renunciation,  i.e.  through  the 
Puritan  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacj-  of 
God's  righteousness. 

■  No  man  does  real  justice  to  beauty  till  he  feel  the  moral 
beauty  of  resisting  beauty— upon  due  occasion.  There  is  some- 
thing'iticoniplete  in  artistic  taste  til!  it  see,  with  so  great  an 
artist  OS  Plat^j,  the  beauty  of  Puritanism.'  ^ 

4.  Summary.— To  sum  tip,  the  Puritans  stood 
for  an  ecclesiastical  ideal,  the  chief  importance  of 
which  lay  in  asserting  that  the  Church  must  not 
be  made  the  tool  of  the  State.  In  thus  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  a  democratic  element  in  Church 
government,  the  Puritans  lu-omoted  constitutional 
liberty  and  very  poweriully  inllueiiced  British 
ideals  of  government.  These  ideals  they  carried 
with  them  into  the  colonies  whicli  they  founded 
in  America,  where  their  conception  of  Churcli 
and  of  State  found  freer  expression.  Through 
the  United  States  Puritiuiisiii  has  perhajis  ex- 
erted an  even  greater  intliiciice  on  tlie,  (Anglo- 
Saxon  world  than  it  has  tluough  its  elVects  un 
British  cliaractcr.  By  means  of  a  definite  if 
narrow  tlieolugy  Purit.inism  has  shaped  the  think- 
ing of  generations  of  Englishmen  on  the  great 
themes  of  religion.  By  its  insistence  on  strict  self- 
discipline  it  lias  incifnaicrt  'a  steady  and  almost 
stolid  dulifulncs.s,'  which  has  expressed  itself 
hugely  in  industry  and  in  inilustrial  progress,  but 
which  is  apparent  in  all  professions  and  careers  in 
the  men  and  women  who  hiive  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Puritan  tradition.  If  I'urilaiiism 
has  favotiied  the  growth  of  democracy,  it  h;is  al.so 
developed  those  iimililies  of  self-control  and  of 
devotion  to  duty  without  which  no  demoitacy  can 
l)e  iirt'served  from  corniiition.  In  teiniierand  out- 
looK  Puritanism  has  shown  some  of  the  defects 
associated  with  the  somewhat  parallel  .lewisli 
movement  known  as  Pharisaism.  The  Puritans 
leaned    too  mnch   to   the   <)T.       Tliidr  belief    in 

1  Keo  .1.  Oronch,  I'urilnnimn  niicf  Art,  London,  11)1(1. 
fTiele,  <i;(.  W.  D.  Kelblc.  Li/r  0/  A.  M.  Fa\rtiaim,  London, 
1014.  p.  lOti. 
a  IPowdon,  p.  0.  4 /b.  p.  80. 

0  P  T  Korsyth,  Chritl  on  /•anio»im»,  London,  1013,  p.  280. 
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original  sin  led  to  a  too  sweeping  depreciation  of 
human  nature  and  to  harsh,  unsympathetic  jiulg- 
ment8  on  opponents.  Their  religion  tended  to 
lack  gladness,  and  their  'cardinal  error  lay  in  a 
narrow  conception  of  God  as  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness alone,  and  not  as  also  tlie  God  of  joy  and 
beauty  and  intellectual  light.' '  But  no  movement 
of  religious  thought  could  fail  to  ennoble  human 
life  and  to  possess  permanent  worth  which,  like 
Puritanism,  was  inspired  with  the  conception  of 
the  chief  end  of  man  as  being  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  for  ever. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article, 
the  following  should  be  consulted  :  i.  GEXF.RAL  HISTORIES.— 

D.  Neal,  The  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  3  vols.,  London,  1837; 
B.  Brook.  The  Lines  of  the  Puritans,  to  ICKl,  3  vols.,  do.  1813 ; 
J.  B.  Marsden.  Ilist.  of  the  Early  Puritans,  to  Wl,'!,  do.  18!i0, 
Bist.  of  the  Later  Puritans,  364S-6?,  do.  1862;  W.  H.  Frere, 
The  English  Church  in  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
(1558-1635)  (=Hist.  of  Eng.  Church,  v.),  do.  1904;  W.  H. 
Hutton  The  English  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  J. 
to  the  Death  of  Anne  (1625-17 Ik)  (.  =  Hist,  of  Eng.  Church,  vi.), 
do.  lilOS ;  J.  Brown,  The  English  Puritans  (Cambridge 
Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature),  Cambridge,  1910. 

ii.  ELrX-inKTiiAX  PniiirAXISM.—The  Seconde  Parte  of  a 
Register,  ed.  A.  Peel,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1916  ;  R.  G.  Usher, 
The  Presiyterian  Movement,  US3S9,  London,  1905 ;  W.  Pierce, 
.411  Bist.  Introd.  to  the  Marprelate  Tracts,  do.  1908 ;  The 
Marprelate  Tracts,  ed.  W.  Pierce,  do.  1911. 

iii.   PDIIITAXISM  in  SrCART  PERIOD  AND  COMMONWEALTH. 

— W.  A.  Shaw,  Bist.  of  the  English  Church  during  the  Civil 
Wars  and  under  the  Commomvealth,  161,0-60,  2  vols.,  London, 
1900;  G.  B.  Tatham,  The  Puritam  in  Power,  Cambridge, 
1913,  Dr.  J.  Walker  and  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  do.  1911 ; 

E.  Calaray,  Abridgement  of  Richard  Baxter's  Hist,  of  his  Life 
and  Times^,  do.  1713 ;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  first  two  Stuaris 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1603-60^,  do.  1S88. 

H.  G.  Wood. 

PURITY.— A  fine  passage  from  the  works  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonist  Henry  More  (1614-87) 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  wide  meaning  which 
the  gospel  attaches  to  the  word  '  purity ' : 

'  By  purity  I  understand  a  due  moderation  and  rule  over  all 
the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  bearin|j  so  strict  an  hand 
and  having  so  watchful  an  eye  over  their  subtle  enticements 
and  allurements  and  go  firm  and  loyal  affection  to  that  idea  of 
celestial  beauty  set  up  in  our  minds,  that  neither  the  pains  of 
the  body  nor  the  pleasures  of  the  animal  life  shall  ever  work  us 
below  our  spiritual  happiness  and  all  the  compatible  enjoy- 
ments of  that  life  that  is  truly  Divine  ;  and  in  this  conspicuously 
is  contained  whatever  either  moral  temperance  or  fortitude 
can  pretend  to.' 2 

To  this  large  conception  of  the  meaning  of  purity 
corresponds  the  view  of  Augustine  that  the  purity 
of  heart  mentioned  in  Mt  5"  means  single-hearted- 
ness or  simplicity  : 

*  Hoc  est  mundum  cor  quod  est  simplex  cor.'  3  '  Ille  est  vere 
castus  qui  Deum  attendit,  et  ad  ipsum  solum  se  tenet.' ^ 
It  thus  appears  that  'purity,'  like  'temperance' 
and  '  sobriety,'  has,  properly  speaking,  a  wider 
sense  than  is  usually  connected  with  the  word.  It 
connotes  the  singleness  or  simplicity  of  a  nature 
which  finds  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  its  desires  in 
God.  The  opposite  of  purity  is  uncontrolled  or 
misdirected  desire;  and  the  characteristic  reward 
of  purity  is  the  vision  which  is  man's  true  life  : 
'  Vita  hominis  visio  Dei.'' 

The  origin  and  usage  of  the  word  are  sufficiently 
dealt  with  in  HDB,  s.v.  It  will  suttice  to  recall 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  idea  of  purity,  like  that 
of  holiness,  gradually  passed  over  from  the  material 
and  ceremonial  sphere  into  the  range  of  ethical 
ideas  ;  the  notion  of  outward  consecration  or  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  the  Deity  gave  way  in 

1  Dowden,  p.  11. 

2  '  Of  the  Divine  Life,"  ch.  xii.  (Theol.  Works,  London,  1708, 
p.  37). 

8  De  Serm.  Dom.  in  Slonte,  I.  u.  8. 

4  De  Beata  Vita,  18 ;  cf.  John  Smith,  Select  Discourses, 
London,  1C60,  p.  432:  'Every  particular  good  is  a  blossom  of 
the  First  Goodness  ;  every  created  excellency  is  a  beam  descend- 
ing from  the  Father  of  lights  ;  and,  should  we  separate  all 
these  particularities  from  God,  all  affection  spent  upon  them 
would  be  unchaste  and  their  embraces  adulterous.  We  should 
love  all  things  in  God,  and  God  in  all  thiiigs,  because  He  is  all 
in  all,  the  beginning  and  original  of  being,  the  perfect  idea  of 
their  goodness  and  the  end  of  their  motion.' 

fi  Iren.  iv.  xx.  7. 


process  of  time  to  that  of  inward  sanctity.  In 
this  process  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
played  a  conspicuous  part.'  The  culminating 
ijoint  is  perhaps  marked  in  our  Lord's  teaching 
recorded  in  Mk  T""''"  (Mt  15'»-»).  Ciirist's  saying 
about  the  thing  that  '  defileth  a  man  '  in  fact  dis- 
tinguishes between  two  spheres,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual,  which  men  had  hitherto  tended  to 
confuse.  Henceforth,  as  Christians  were  led  to 
perceive,  '"pollution"  {rb  KOifovaBai)  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  the  Scribes  can  be  predicated  only 
of  that  which  aflects  man's  moral  nature.'^  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  anticipations  of  this  principle 
in  ancient  writers — e.g.,  Cicero  : 

'Caste  jubet  lex  adire  ad  decs,  animo  videlicet,  in  quo  sunt 
omnia :  nee  tollit  castimoniam  corporis ;  eed  hoc  oportet 
intelligi,  cum  multum  animus  corpori  praestet,  observeturqne, 
ut  casta  corpora  adhibeantur,  multo  esse  in  animis  id  servandum 
magis.  Nam  incestum  vel  aspersione  aquae  vel  dierum  nuniero 
tollltur  ;  aninii  labes  nee  diuturuitate  evanescere  nee  amnibua 
uUis  elui  potest.'^ 

As  in  the  case  of  other  virtues  which  re-appear  in 
Christian  ethics,  the  idea  of  purity  directly  depends 
upon  the  Christian  conception  of  God  as  a  Being  to 
whom  '  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known.''' 

I.  Purity  in  the  narrow  sense  of  freedom  from 
sensual  pollution  was  a  virtue  wliicli,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  into  the  world,  held  at  best  a 
precarious  position.  Israel  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  very  far  above  the  general  level  of  the  ancient 
world  in  this  respect.  Where  polygamy  is  not 
condemned,  no  very  high  standard  of  purity  can 
be  expected,  and  grave  lapses  from  chastity  in  OT 
times  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  were 
often  closely  connected  with  Israel's  inveterate 
tendency  to  idolatrj',  and  in  fact  the  prophets 
usually  describe  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  as 
'adultery'  (Hos  2,  Jer  3,  Ezk  16,  etc.).  As  re- 
gards the  Gentile  world,  heathen  moralists  could 
inculcate  purity  only  by  appealing  to  self-regarding 
and  prudential  motives.  They  had  no  resources 
for  taming  or  restraining  the  force  of  human 
passion.  Purity  was  a  virtue  of  which  men 
despaired.  St.  Paul  in  his  sombre  picture  of 
heathen  degradation  regards  the  Gentiles  as  actu- 
ally given  over  to  an  abandoned  mind  (Ko  l-'-^, 
Eph  4'"  5"'-).  Religion  itself  was  corrupted  at  the 
source  ;  the  current  mythology  was  a  chief  factor 
in  the  general  demoralization.  The  better  ele- 
ments in  the  ancient  religion  passed  over  into  the 
mysteries  {q.v.),  which  at  least  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  moral  defilement,  though  they  could  not 
appease  it.  These  bore  their  own  imperfect  witness 
to  the  truth  that  purity  of  life  was  needed  for 
acceptable  approach  to  God. 

Now,  Christianity  dealt  with  the  evil  which  was 
too  strong  for  the  heathen  world  by  re-emphasizing, 
with  sanctions  peculiar  to  itself,  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  human  body.  Seneca  had 
spoken  of  God  as  '  near  us,  with  us,  within  us,' 
'lodging  in  the  human  body.'°  Epictetus  had 
said  : 

'  Thou  bearest  God  about  with  thee,  within  thyself  ;  and  thou 
dost  not  realize  that  thou  art  outraging  Him  with  thy  impure 
thoughts  and  thine  unclean  deeds,  .  .  .  God  Himself  being 
liresent  within  thee  and  overlooking  and  overhearing  all,'  etc.* 
St  Paul  points  to  the  body  as  tlie  actual  'temple' 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  6'^) ;  the  bodies  which  are 
misused  in  sin  are  'the  members  of  Christ'  (1  Co 
6'°).  The  sin  of  uncleanness  does  despite  to  the 
indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit ;  it  outrages  that 
nature  which  the  Son  of  God  made  His  own  and 
hallowed  by  contact  with  His  deity ;   henceforth 

1  See  HDB,  s.vv.  'Unclean,  Uncleanness,' '  Holiness.' 

2  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  2,  London, 
1902,  p.  162,  onMk718f-. 

3  De  Leg.  n.  x.  24. 

■•  See  R.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  ST,  Cambridge,  1854, 

§  Ixxxv.,  €t\LKptvrj^,  Kadafto^. 

5  Ep.  Moi:  xli.,  xxxi.,  quoted  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians'',  London,  1878,  p.  280. 

6  Diss.  II.  viii.  11  f.,  quoted  in  Lightfoot,  p.  314  f. 
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the  body  is  '  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the 
body  '  (1  Co  6'^).  We  find  an  echo  of  this  language 
in  ■!? ertiillian's  passionate  assertion  of  the  sanctity 
and  dignity  of  the  material  which  the  Son  of  God 
has  condescended  to  assume  and  to  liallow. 

'  God  forbid  that  He  should  abandon  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion the  labour  of  His  own  hands,  the  object  of  His  care,  the 
receptacle  of  His  own  Spirit,  the  queen  of  His  creation,  the 
heir  of  His  liberality,  the  priestess  of  His  religion,  the  soldier  of 
His  testimony,  the  sister  of  His  Christ,'  i 

Christian  purity  is  in  fact  sanctioned  by  motives 
peculiar  to  the  religion  of  the  Crucified.  It  forms 
a  part  of  tliat  self-control  (^itpdreia)  which  is  the 
most  characteristic  element  in  Christian  morality, 
and  which  was  'primarily  identified  with  sexual 
purity,  and  then  extended  to  include  renunciation 
of  the  world  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.' ^ 
Purity  is  the  spirit  which  strives  to  bring  every 
bodily  impulse,  every  afifection,  every  passion, 
every  faculty — thought,  imagination,  memory — 
into  subjection  to  Christ.  But  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  purity  implies  not  mere  abstinence 
from  illicit  pleasure  but  the  positive  dominion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  man.  The  way  to  purity  lies 
through  the  practice  of  self-control  in  all  things 
great  and  small  (1  Co  9^).  This  is  pointed  out 
more  at  length  elsewhere  (see  art.  Temperance). 

There  are  certain  safeguards  of  purity  which 
may  be  mentioned  here. 

(«)  Of  religious  faith  something  has  already  been 
said.  The  gospel  supplied  a  new  and  powerful 
motive  to  purity  in  teaching  the  s.anctity  of  the 
body,  hallowed  by  the  Incarnation  and  redeemed 
by  the  Passion  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  which 
He  had  worn  as  a  vesture,  exalted  to  the  throne 
of  heaven  and  made  tlie  temple  of  the  Spirit, 
could  no  longer  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
sin  (Ro  6"-"). 

The  prominence  of  this  doctrine  in  the  NT  is  a  proof  of  *  the 
intense  desire  which  religion  has  to  protect  the  founts  of  life 
against  whatever  might  destroy,  waste,  or  pollute  them.' 
Christianity  '  erects  a  s.'icred  fence  round  the  most  dangerous 
places  in  our  life.'  It  does  not  despise  the  body,  but  labours 
'to  preserve  and  increase  vitality.  With  this  motive,  it  visits 
with  its  sternest  censure  any  assertions  of  the  individual's  right 
"to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  "  body. '3 

Further,  if  purity  implies  the  right  direction  of 
desire,  the  gospel  brought  to  bear  upon  the  force 
of  passion  '  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection ' 
in  so  far  as  it  inspired  and  developed  the  love  of 
God  and  of  man  for  God's  sake. 

(i)  Christ's  law  of  mortijir.ation  has  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  process  of  sclfpurilication.  '  If 
thine  eye  ollend  tliee,  pluck  it  out.'  Mortification 
implies  something  more  than  mere  self-restraint, 
the  habit  of  which  in  other  matters  is  so  essential 
acon<lition  of  victory  over  fleshly  sin.  It  implies 
the  cutting  off  of  even  innocent  pleasures  that  are 
found  perilous  to  purity.  It  implies  the  use  of 
what  Jeremy  Taylor*  calls  'some  rudenesses' 
towards  the  body  (cf.  I  Co  9",  viraTni^u,  5oi'Xa7U7uJ) 
— spare  diet,  occasional  fasting,  habitual  abstin- 
ence, and  other  wholesome  austerities ;  it  means 
al.so  continual  watchfulness  against  the  beginnings 
and  least  occasions  of  evil. 

(c)  Occupation  is  also  a  valuable  and  necessary 
safeguard.  While  sloth  and  case  are  the  frequent 
forerunners  of  impurity,  any  kind  of  emjiloynient 
which  leaves  few  vacant  spaces  of  time  is  of  great 
benefit. 

('/)  Of  the  power  of  prayer  and  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Without  them  purity  in  itsperfectncss  isimpossibhr. 
One  ]iarticular  remedy  may,  however,  bo  mentioned, 
namely,  recollection  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
with  the  tempted.     He  has  felt  the  full  pressure 

t  I}«  ftft^trr.  Cam,  0. 

'  A.  Ilarnack,  Tht  Bxpannon  of  ChrUtianiti/,  Eng.  tr., 
I>on>lon,  IWit,  I.  111. 

^  \V.  It.  Irigo,  Tnuh  ami  FaUehood  in  Rtligion,  Ix>ndon, 
1IK»C.  p.  74. 

*  IJoly  Living,  ch.  11.  sect.  3. 


of  temptation,  yet  without  sin  (He  4"),  and  one 
great  aid  to  purity  is  the  thought  of  His  example, 
of  the  travail  which  He  underwent  in  order  to  be 
made  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren,  and  of 
the  cross  on  which  He  endured  the  open  shame 
which  is  the  appropriate  penalty  of  secret  sin 
(He  12=). 

(e)  Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  desire 
which  occasions  the  sin  of  impuritj'  finds  its  ap- 
propriate hallowing  in  marriage. 

_ '  Honourable  marriage  hath  a  natural  efficacy,  besides  a 
virtue  by  divine  blessmg,  to  cure  the  inconveniences  which 
otherwise  niij^ht  afflict  persons  temperate  and, sober.'  1 

2.  Purity  in  the  larger  sense  is  ^'irtuallj'  equiva- 
lent to  'simplicity'  or  'single-mindedness.' 

*  It  carries  on  to  the  whole  of  our  nature  that  watchful  reserve 
and  restraint  which  it  imposes  upon  the  body.'  2 

Purity  means  the  integrity  of  a  will  dedicated  to 
God  in  perfect  simplicity  of  purpose  ;  it  implies 
not  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  desires,  but  the  con- 
secration of  them  ;  not  the  etibrt  to  acquire  a 
single  virtue,  such  as  chastity  or  purity  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but  the  striving  after  goodness  in 
the  widest  sense.  Purity  of  intention  consists  in 
seeking  to  please  God  in  all  things  and  to  make 
His  glory  the  object  of  every  act  and  word.  The 
pure  heart  is  that  which  is  continually  seeking 
God,  passing  through  all  things  onwards  and 
upwards  to  God,  embracing  one  only  object  of 
life,  and  holding  fast  to  a  single  purpose  amid  the 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  calls  and  duties,  elai)ns 
and  responsibilities,  which  make  life  difficult  and 
complex.  The  pure  heart  is  undivided,  undis- 
tracted,  unsophisticated.  It  imjiarts  to  character 
that  'moral  unity'  which  Christ  in  a  supreme 
degree  exhibits,  the  unity  which  springs  from  de- 
votion to  a  single  end — the  love  and  service  of  God. 

And  the  reward  of  this  purity  is  vision,  insight, 
illumination  (Mt  5*).  '  Cor  purum  penetrat  caelum 
et  infernum.'*  Aquinas  connects  the  beatitude 
'  Beati  niundo  corde,'  etc.,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's 
gift  of  '  understanding.'  The  reward  of  purity  is 
a  certain  freedom  from  intellectual  illusion  and 
error;  by  purity  of  heart,  'etsi  non  videamus  de 
Deo  quid  e.st,  videmus  tamen  quid  non  est.'*  The 
perfect  vision  which  sliall  satisfy  not  only  the 
intellect  but  every  element  in  man's  complex 
nature  is  the  consummation  of  a  process  that 
begins  in  this  life — the  cleansing  of  the  heart  and 
conscience  from  all  lower  aims  tlian  the  service  of 
God.  Purity,  in  fact,  in  its  com])leteness  is  tlie 
elleeton  the  character  of  true  fi\ilh  in  God  (.\c  15°), 
the  faitli  that  works  by  love  ((!al  5").  So  Bernard 
makes  it  to  consist  in  two  things  which  are  both 
ditt'erent  aspects  of  love  :  '  in  quaerenda  gloria  Dei 
et  utilitate  proximi.'°  For  purity  is,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  not  mere  abstinence,  not  the  mere 
cleansing  of  the  heart  from  wrong  or  inordinate 
desires,  but  desire  or  love  directed  aright,  and 
finding  in  God  and  His  service  the  one  true  and 
satisfying  cm!  of  human  life.  The  pure  heart 
seeks  not  (iod's  gifts  merely,  but  Himself.  It 
thinks  of  Him  as  the  only  adequate  response  to 
the  deepest  yearnings  of  liuman  nature.  It  be- 
lieves that  what  Ho  is,  rather  than  what  He  gives, 
is  the  true  life  of  man. 

'  Ille  non  aliquid  ex  lis  quae  condidit :  sed  so  Ipsum  tibi  dat 
ad  frnciiriinn,  se  Ijisum  onuiium  corulitorem.'" 

LiTBRATimn.— Art.  'KcuHchheil'  In  I'RK';  Auerustine  and 
others  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  G.  Congreve,  ChrinUan 
lyi/r,  London.  18111);  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  srr.  111.,  do. 
187H,  no.  U>;  E.  Caird,  Laj/  Scrtnoiui  atui  Aiittrfmm,  do. 
1007,  p.  w;<a.  ;  W.  p.  du  Boso,  Thn  <l:ispfl  in  thr  (iosptU, 

do.  iflofl,  p.  iviiT.  K.  L.  Ottlky. 

*  J.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ch.  11.  •eot.  S,  ad  fin. 

2  O.  Congreve,  I'arable  of  the  Tfn  Virgma,  London,  1904, 
p.  Ills. 

3  Thomas  il  Kempis,  rfc  Imit.  Chriuli,  11.  4. 

*  kumitia,  11.  11.  tpi.  vlli.  art.  7,  resp. 
«  De  Mot.  el  Off.  tpiK.  III.  10. 

«  Aug.  Serm.  ccllx.,  '  In  Oct.  I'asch.,'  3. 
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PURUSA. — Pun(sa signifies  in  Sanskrit  'man,' 
then  'the  living  principle  in  men  and  in  other 
beings,'  and  finally  '  the  supreme  Spirit,'  both  the 
supreme  personal  God  of  theism  and  the  impersonal 
world-soul  in  a  pantheistic  sense. 

As  earl}'  as  the  Rigveda  (x.  90)  there  is  found 
a  hymn,  which  reappears  with  several  variations 
in  later  Vedic  texts,  wherein  the  purusa  is  de- 
scribed as  the  primeval  Being,  as  the  personifica- 
tion and  starting-point  of  the  whole  universe. 
The  heavens,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  earth  pro- 
ceed forth  from  the  purusa,  also  the  sun  and  moon, 
gods,  men,  and  animals.  From  the  head,  the 
arms,  the  legs,  and  the  feet  of  the  purusa  respect- 
ively are  derived  (according  to  vv.  11,  12)  the 
four  castes  of  men,  which  are  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  Indian  literature.  Since  in  this 
hymn,  though  only  in  mythological  fashion,  the 
thought  of  man's  identity  with  the  universe  is 
expressed,  we  may  see  in  it  an  anticipation  of  the 
main  teaching  of  the  Upanisads  and  the  Vedanta 
(gg.v.),  that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  essential 
identity  of  the  inner  man,  the  soul,  with  Brah- 
man, or  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

In  the  philo.sophical  systems  of  India  the  word 
purusa  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  more 
common  dtinan  to  denote  the  souls  of  living  beings ; 
and  this  is  done  independently  of  the  particvuar 
meaning  attached  to  the  word,  whether,  as  in  the 
Vedanta,  the  individual  souls  are  conceived  as 
one  with  the  indivisible  soul  of  the  universe  or, 
as  in  the  Sankhya,  Yoga,  Vaisesika,  Nyayaf^j.^;.), 
as  existing  in  infinite  numbers. 

Ltterature. — p.  Deussen,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
Sophie,  Leipzig,  1894,  i.  1,  pp.  160  3.,  2889.,  Eng.  tr..  The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  llpanishads,  Edinburgh,  1906 ;  F.  Max  MiiUer, 
Siz  Systems  oflndmn  Philosophy,  London,  1809,  pp.  331-343. 

R.  Garbe. 

PUSEY.— Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-82), 
scholar  and  diWne  and  leader  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  (q.v.)  in  the  Church  of  England,  later 
known  as  the  Catholic  Revival,  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
from  1828  to  his  death.  This  crown  appointment, 
combining  with  it  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  gave 
him  a  central  and  independent  position,  from 
which  he  was  able,  by  books,  sermons,  and  indi- 
vidual personal  dealings,  to  give  a  unity  of  char- 
acter and  aim  to  the  Movement,  both  in  its  earlier 
and  to  a  great  extent  also  in  its  later  phases. 

I.  His  place  in  English  life. — Pusey  was  by 
birth  an  English  gentleman  '  of  the  old  school '  (cf. 
the  anecdote  in  Liddon's  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey,  i.  186),  and  it  may  be  said  that  some  of 
the  best  influences  of  his  time  had  combined  in  the 
formation  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  English  theologians  to  study  German, 
and  in  two  long  visits  to  Berlin,  Bonn,  and 
Gottingen  in  1825-27  he  worked  under  Freytag, 
Ewald,  Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  Eichliom, 
and  came  to  know  what  scholarship  meant  to 
them. 

'  From  Eiohhorn  Pusey  learnt  the  vastnees  of  the  world  of 
modern  learning  and  the  standard  of  work  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  explore  it.  When  in  later  years  he  would  say,  "  A 
German  professor  would  think  nothing  of  doing  so  and  so,"  he 
meant  Eiohhorn  '(Liddon,  i.  74). 

Pusey  was  a  fellow  of  Oriel  at  the  time  when 
this  common-room  was  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Oxford,  and  until  his  wife's  death  in  1839  he  mixed 
freely  in  all  the  varied  life  of  the  university. 
Even  in  the  deep  seclusion  from  ordinary  society 
which  he  inflicted  upon  liimself  after  that  date  he 
was  in  touch  through  his  family  with  the  life  of 
the  English  upper  classes,  and  such  sermons  as 
that  entitled  '  Why  did  Dives  lose  his  Soul  ? ' 
(preached  in  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  1865),  or  '  Our  Pharisaism '  (delivered 
in  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  on  Ash  Wednesday, 


186S),  show  his  unerring  insight  into  their  spiritual 
needs.  This  is  an  important  element  in  Pusey's 
life,  which  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. In  social  life  no  less  than  in  scholarship  he 
was  a  man  whom  none  could  patronize  or  despise, 
and  he  knew  how  to  speak  to  Victorian  society 
about  its  vul^'arity  and  worldliness  with  a  search- 
ing directness  which  could  not  be  evaded  or  ignored 
(cf.  his  rebuke  to  a  lady  in  Spiritual  Letters  of 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  London,  1898,  p.  77,  and 
to  the  heads  of  houses  in  Oxford  for  their  luxury 
[Liddon,  ii.  110]).  Students  of  19th  cent,  manners 
would  find  a  great  deal  of  material  in  his  sermons. 
In  Liddon's  Life,  i.  51,  there  is  a  charming  account 
of  Lady  Emily  Herbert,  who  was  married  to  his 
brother  Philip  in  1822,  and  of  her  relations  with 
Pusey,  which  helps  to  put  this  side  of  his  life 
into  true  perspective. 

2.  His  part  in  the  Oxford  Movement. — In 
the  Church  revival  which  began  in  1833  the 
acknowledged  leaders  were  Pusey,  Keble,  and 
Newman,  and  Pusey's  special  part  in  the  work 
may  best  be  understood  by  comparing  his  mind 
and  temperament  with  those  of  his  two  friends. 
Imagine,  then,  a  young  man,  interested  in  religion, 
but  inclined  to  scepticism,  coming  into  contact 
with  the  three  leaders  of  the  Movement  in  its 
early  days,  and  starting  some  controversial  subject, 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  there  can  be 
only  one  true  Church.  Keble,  we  can  imagine, 
jealous  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  high  mystical  plane,  would  make 
some  shrewd  and  unanswerable  remark  in  very 
simple  language,  which  would  silence  and  perhaps 
somewhat  abash  the  questioner,  even  if  it  did  not 
altogether  convince  him.  Newman  wouldinstantly 
throw  his  mind  sympathetically  into  the  problem, 
and  work  it  out  speculatively,  as  if  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  about  it  for  himself.  Pusey,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
questioner,  would  study  his  character,  and  begin 
to  try  to  convince  him  of  the  truth.  He  had,  that 
is  to  say,  pre-eminently  the  mind  of  a  pastor,  and 
had  no  taste  or  capacity  for  speculation.  Thus  in 
a  religious  movement  his  would  not  he  the  mind  to 
originate  the  ideas,  or  even  to  give  them  striking 
expression.  His  work  would  be  to  translate  them 
into  action  and  to  press  them  upon  men's  atten- 
tion. Pusey's  eminence  lies  in  his  immense 
strength  of  character  and  of  conviction.  To  this 
he  added  very  great  learning,  and  the  power  of 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand  in 
that  cumulative  and  somewhat  uncritical  manner 
which  was  more  controversially  effective  in  those 
days  than  it  would  be  in  ours. 

'Pusey,' said  R.  W.  Church,  commenting  on  the  significance 
of  his  adhesion  to  the  original  Tract  writers, '  knew  the  meaning 
of  real  learning.  In  controversy  it  was  his  sledge-hammer  and 
battle-mace,  and  he  had  the  strong  and  sinewy  hand  to  use  it 
with  effect '  (quoted  in  Liddon,  i.  358). 

The  most  striking  contemporary  appreciation  of 
his  personality  and  influence  is  in  an  essay  by 
J.  B.  Mozley  about  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
on  'The  entire  Absolution  of  the  Penitent,'  at  the 
close  of  his  two  years'  suspension  (1st  Feb.  1846).' 

The  religious  principles  and  ideas  which  it  was 
Pusey's  work  to  press  home  in  this  way  into  the 
unresponsive  soil  of  Victorian  England  were  not 
anything  wliich  he  had  acquired  as  the  result  of  a 
sudden  conversion  ;  nor  had  they  been  adopted  in 
any  way  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  be  tested  by 
their  success ;  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  his 
whole  self,  acquired  by  tradition  in  childhood, 
and  confirmed  by  all  the  experiences  and  studies  of 
early  manhood.  He  never  had  any  temptation  to 
doubt,  and  was  always  in  the  mental  position  of  a 
teacher.  If  the  trutli  which  he  thus  held  so  con- 
1  Liddon,  iii.  59,  and  J.  B.  Mozler,  Essays,  Historical  and 
Theological^,   i..  London,  1884. 
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fidently  were  attacked,  his  nature  would  rise  up 
to  defend  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  crusader,  and 
he  would  be  ready  to  face  all  reverses  and  difficul- 
ties with  the  uncompromising  courage  of  an  earlj' 
Christian  martyr.  Church's  judgment  about  him 
was  that  he  was  '  a  man  after  all  to  rank  with 
religious  leaders  of  high  mark  in  all  ages.''  His 
temperament  was  thus  essentially  that  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  he  was  mercilessly  severe  to  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  him  like  a  dilettante  attitude 
towards  religion,  but  genuine  unbelief  he  wa^ 
quite  able  to  understand  and  to  meet  sympatheti- 
cally. While  still  an  undergraduate,  he  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  win  an  old  school  friend  from 
atheism,  andthis  experience  left  a  deep  and  very 
important  mark  upon  him  (Liddou,  i.  46).  It  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  the  early  Tractarians  that  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  striving  not  for  tlie  triumph 
of  one  particular  form  of  Cliri.stianity,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  genuine  religion  as  a  whole.  In 
this  they  were  far  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  it 
is  one  reason  perhaps  for  the  strong  prejudice 
which  they  had  to  overcome.  Soldiers  are  not 
popular  in  countries  which  think  themselves  secure 
(cf.  the  striking  speech  made  by  Lord  Salisbury 
after  Pusey's  death  [Liddon,  iv.  391  f.]).  This  may 
have  been  also  in  part  a  cause  of  that  simi'licity 
in  Pusey's  outlook  which  made  him,  as  a  Koman 
Catholic  writer  says,  unable  ever  '  to  calculate  the 
effect  of  his  arguments  on  any  who  dillered  from 
him.'^  With  this  directness  and  intensity  of 
character  he  combined  an  equally  strong  capacity 
for  alfection.  The  controversies  and  work  of  the 
Tractarians  must  never  be  thought  of  apart  from 
that  eKTivi]i  ayaTrri  (1  P  4*)  which  Viound  them  to 
each  other,  and  the  refined  family  life  which  was 
the  permanent  background  of  all  their  activities. 
The  movement  had  indeed  its  centre  in  a  univer- 
sity, but  there  was  none  of  that  easy  tolerance  or 
that  cold-l)looded  aloofness  from  the  real  world  in 
its  leader-  which  make  religious  people  rightly 
suspicious  of  the  word  'academic' 

3.  Theological  position. — T'he  foregoing  con- 
siilerations  are  necessary  for  a  right  understanding 
of  I^usey's  theology.  The  Tractarians  were  prac- 
tical religious  reformers,  and  the  moral  struggle 
against  unbelief  was  always  before  tliem.  They 
were  never  sitting,  as  it  were,  calmly  in  the  study, 
as  historians  or  critics  or  compilers  of  dogmatic 
systems.  They  were  not,  like  tlie  Scholastics,  the 
products  of  a  settled  ecclesiastical  world,  nor,  like 
the  modern  Biblical  scholar,  did  they  stand  aside 
from  the  problems  of  practical  religious  endeavour. 
Their  theological  work  was  all  called  out  by  the 
needs  of  a  religious  revival  and  by  the  combat 
with  teachers  whom  they  felt  to  be  hinderinfj  it. 

Pusey's  lasting  contriliution  to  the  religious 
thought  of  his  time  is  the  conception  of  Christi.anity 
as  being  necessarily  a  single  whole.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  apologetic  preoccu|iation 
noticed  above.  God  is  one,  and  .Jesus  Christ  is  one, 
and  the  Word  of  (iod  through  .Icsiis  Christ  is  one. 
So  also  must  be  the  lifeof  the  Church  and  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  These  are  almost  commonplace 
a.H«umptionB  with  Christians  nowadays,  but  they 
arc  to  a  very  great  extent  the  leg.icy  of  the 
Tractarians  and  the  result  of  the  conllict  of  the 
Tractarians  with  the  leading  teiidencii.'s  of  tlieir 
time.  A  recent  liroad  Cliurch  writer,  V.  V.  Storr, 
charges  Pusey  and  the  othc'r  Tract luian  leaders 
w  ith  having  had  a  narrow  outlook  on  their  time, 
with  being  out  of  sympathy  with  its  aims,  and 
lacking  insight  into  its  fresh  problems. 

'  For  llu'fn,  rhcnlouy  wan  not  tlic  Bclenco  of  the  living  Oort 
who  wa*  fulfllllnif  llhnfK'lf  In  many  wayi,  t)ilt  rathor  tho  formal 
•tudy  of  tfiu  defined  hellefn  of  the  Chrlntian  Ofinrch  Bl  a  certain 

1  Lift  aiul  UtUiTM  »/  Dtan  Church,  Uondon,  1886,  p.  181. 
«  W.  n«rr>,  '  PuwT  and  Hutejltni,'  In  CB  xll.  583. 


period  of  its  existence  :  a  period  which  they  assumed  was  to  be 
the  norm  and  pattern  for  all  time.  The  object  of  their  endeavour 
was,  confessedly,  not  to  construct  a  new  theoloey,  but  to 
recover  an  old  one'  (,The  Development  of  £nijlith  Theology  in 
the  yineteenlh  Century,  lsiK>-lSUO,  London,  1913,  p.  26"). 

To  write  like  tliis  is  to  be  blind  to  the  whole 
moral  aim  and  achievement  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment on  its  theological  side.  It  is  like  blaming 
pioneers  among  brushwood  for  not  raising  crops  as 
quickly  as  their  neighbours  on  the  prairie.  Pusey 
and  his  friends  found  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
two  formidable  obstacles  of  Bible-worship  and 
rationalism,  and  they  had  not  only  to  expose  their 
logical  weaknesses,  but  also  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  self-satisfaction  with  which  they  were 
rooted  in  men's  minds.  Pusey's  careful  study  of 
the  way  in  which  Christian  thought  in  Germany 
was  being  dissolved  by  rationalism  made  him  keen 
to  observe  its  symptoms  elsewhere,  and  in  his  first 
big  work,  the  tract  on  baptism,'  he  pointed  out 
in  masterly  fashion  that  the  evangelical  appeal  to 
the  Bible  sufi'ered  from  precisely  the  same  logical 
inconsistencies. 

By  rationalism  he  meant,  says  his  biographer,  '  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  allows  Reason  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  Kevela- 
tion,  instead  of  confining:  itself  to  its  legitimate  work  of  testing 
its  evidence  and  understanding?  its  moral  weight '  (Liddon, 
iv.  41. 

And  in  his  first  public  controversy,  in  1836 — the 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  R.  D.  Hampden 
as  regius  professor  of  divinity — Pusey  defined  the 
principle  of  rationalism,  against  which  they  were 
fighting,  thus : 

*  The  iissumption  that  uncontrolled  human  reason  in  its 
present  dej,'roded  form  is  the  primary  interpreter  of  God's 
Word,  without  any  regard  to  those  rules  or  principles  of  inter- 
pretation which  have  guided  the  judjjments  of  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  all  ajjes  of  its  history  and  under  every 
variety  of  its  warfare'  [ih.  1.  373). 

That  the  evangelicals  were  logically  not  diflerent 
from  the  rationalists  he  showed  from  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  plain  .sacramental  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture  on  the  subject  of  baptism  (ib.  i.  ch.  xv.) 
because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  their  preconceived 
notions  of  '  spiritual '  or  '  gosjiel '  truth. 

'  A  great  deal  of  the  Bible,'  he  declared,  '  is  thus  nowadays 
read  with  what,  if  men  examined  it,  they  would  Ihid  to  be  the 
verv  spirit  of  unbelief"  {Scriptural  Vxtws  of  Ilt'ly  Baptism, 
p.  160). 

He  argued  that  the  evangelicals,  in  that  they 

while 
lough 


rejected   the  sacramental   view   of  IwiptisMi,   w 
acceiiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, '  altlio 


ce] 
the  one  doctrine  is  declared  in  Holy  Scrijiture  as 
explicitly,  as  incidentally  and  .is  variously '  as  the 
other,  were  applying  a  rationalistic  'solvent'  to 
the  totality  of  I'.i'lile  truth.  This  eclectic  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Bible  w.as  justified  in  evangeli- 
cal circles  on  the  ground  that  they  were  fixing 
their  attention  upon  the  'kernel'  of  the  gosjiel. 
Pusey  meets  this  contention  in  a  finely  indignant 
passage,  which  might  be  quoted  as  a  motto  tor  the 
whole  Tractarian  teaching  : 

'  t  would  by  the  way,'  he  says,  'protest  against  such  illustra- 
tions, whereny  men,  too  commonly,  embolden  themselves  to 
call  any  portion  of  God's  Institution  for  our  salvation  *'  husk  " 
or  "shell  "or  the  like ;  let  it  seem  to  us  never  so  external,  it 
can  in  no  stAge  of  the  Christian  course  be  dispensed  with, 
which  these  similitudes  would  Imply.  Itnther  if  wu  use  any 
image,  we  might  better  speak  of  the  whole  Oospel  as  an  elixir  of 
ininiorljilitv,  whereof  some  ingredients  may  bo  more  powerful 
than  the  re'st,  but  the  elllcacy  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the 
attemporamenl  of  the  several  portions;  and  we,  who  formed 
neither  our  own  souls,  nor  this  cum  for  them,  dare  not  speak 
slightingly  of  the  necessity  of  any  portion '  (ib.  p.  6,  quoted 
from  Tra'ctn  for  the  Ti'riU'if',  Iximlon,  ihl'.;,  vol.  ii.  pt.  it). 

4.  The  appeal  to  antiquity.— Pusey's  iirimary 
conlcntion,  in  other  words,  was  that  Christian 
triilli  must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  must 
he  approached,  like  any  other  subject-matter,  with 
a  scientific  subinission  to  fact  and  in  a  historical 
spirit,  inslcail  of  with  arliilrary  assumptions. 
Ilowever  much  men  may  dillcr  from  him  as  to  the 
appliiatiim  of  these  priniiphrs,  (hey  shciuld  at  any 

1  Scriptural  Vifws  of  lloh/  /ffipfiVm,  Oxfnnl,  1836  (containing 
no«.  0",  88,  and  80  of  the  Tracttfor  Iht  Timet). 
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rate  give  him  credit  for  having  in  this  way  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  intelligent  modem  study  of 
theology. 

Every  one  in  that  day  looked  on  the  Bible  as 
the  source  of  religious  truth,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  did  not  need  to  go  bcliind  that.  Pusey's 
contention  merely  was  that  the  lUble  must  be 
studied  in  its  proper  liistorieal  context  of  the  early 
undivided  Church.  If  it  were  objected  to  him  by 
Evangelicals  that  by  this  deference  to  the  Fathers 
he  was  thereby  setting  up  an  authority  other  than 
that  of  Holy  Scripture,  he  would  answer  : 

*The  contrast  in  point  of  authority  is  not  between  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  but  between  the  Fathers  and  us ; 
not  between  the  book  interpreted  and  the  interpreters,  but 
between  one  class  of  interpreters  and  another ;  between  ancient 
Catholic  tnith  and  modern  private  opinions  ;  not  between  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man,  but  between  varying  modes 
of  understanding  the  Word  of  God'  (Liddon,  i.  418). 

This  appeal  to  antiquity  was  not  with  Pusey,  it 
should  be  noticed,  something  that  could  be  ap[ilied 
in  a  mechanical  way.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  mind  of  an  age  '  which  had  deeper  and  truer 
thoughts,  an  altogether  deeper  way  of  viewing  things 
than  moderns'  {ib.  i.  410),  and  the  early  Christ- 
ian writers  are  of  permanent  value  not  as  supply- 
ing an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  either 
faith  or  practice,  but  as  being  a  great  reservoir 
of  true  Christianity,  in  which  those  who  would 
understand  Holy  Scripture  for  themselves  should 
lirst  be  steeped.  This  standard  is,  of  course,  very 
difficult  to  apply  to  individual  questions  at  any 
particular  moment,  and  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
defend  in  the  face  of  a  hard  unsympathetic  logic, 
whether  from  Roman  Catholics  or  from  sceptics, 
but  Pusey  believed  that  it  represents  a  truly 
spiritual  and  theologically  satisfactory  conception 
of  the  authority  of  the  Clmrch,  within  which  all 
that  is  true  both  in  Rcmianism  and  in  Protestantism 
is  seen  to  be  embraced.  The  eflect  of  this  line  of 
thought  upon  an  able  young  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  Methodist  may  be  seen  in 
Gregory's  autobiography,'  and  a  clear  sketch  of 
the  practical  conclusions  to  which  it  led  is  given 
in  a  letter  of  Pusey's  in  1840  answering  tiie  ques- 
tion, 'WhatisPuseyi.sm?' (Liddon,  ii.  140).  For  an 
account  of  the  '  Library  of  the  Fathers,'  edited  by 
Pusey  and  his  friends,  in  order  to  make  the  chief 
Patristic  writings  available  for  English  readers, 
see  ib.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

S.  Attitude  towards  science  and  criticism. — 
Within  the  limits  of  space  available  in  a  work 
like  the  present  it  has  seemed  better  to  dr.aw  out 
these  broader  aspects  of  Pusey's  teaching  than  to 
go  into  the  detailed  controversies  which  accom- 
panied the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  life 
of  the  Church  of  Enghand.  A  list  of  the  main 
controversies  is  given  lor  reference  below. 

The  Oxford  Movement  proper  was  pre\ious  to 
the  theological  difficulties  connected  with  evolu- 
tion and  other  scientific  hypotheses,  and  Pusey 
was  the  only  one  of  its  leaders  who  lived  on  into 
that  new  period.  He  describes  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  thought  in  an  interesting  letter 
to  his  old  pupil  J.  B.  Mozley  when  he  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1871  as  regius  professor  of  divinity  {ib. 
iv.  221).  Pusey  was  always  a  good  friend  to  the 
teaching  of  natural  science  when  he  felt  it  was 
not  being  used  to  tindermine  religion,  and  he  was 
much  more  alive  to  its  importance  than  many  of 
the  '  liberal '  theologians  of  his  time.  In  1855  the 
final  vote  of  £30,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
museum  at  Oxford  would  have  been  lost  if  he  and 
his  friends  had  not  supported  it  {ib.  iv.  332).  One 
of  his  last  sermons  bore  the  characteristically 
cumbrous  title  Un-science,  not  Science,  adverse  to 
Faith  (London,  1878),  and  is  described  by  his  bio- 

1  Robert    Gregory,   lSl'J-1911 :    being  the  Autobiography    of 
Robert  Gregoi^,  D.D.,  Dean  of  .St.  Paul's,  London,  1912. 


gra))her  with  good  reason  '  as  a  permanent  and 
mo.-it  valuable  contribution  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  relations  between  Religion  and 
Science  (Liddon,  iv.  335  ;  cf.  p.  80).  In  regard  to 
the  science  of  Biblical  criticism  Pusey,  it  is  well 
known,  withdrew  his  first  book,  The  Theology  of 
Germany,  from  circulation  (ib.  i.  175)  and  never 
rela.ved  from  an  attitude  of  inflexible  conservatism. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  was  due 
not  to  any  obscurantist  aversion  to  free  inquiry, 
but,  like  everything  else  in  his  life,  to  his  pre- 
occupation with  practical  religion  and  to  his  con- 
victions about  the  truth  and  unity  of  tlie  Christian 
Revelation.  The  new  views,  he  felt,  were  in  large 
measure  the  products  of  an  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  was 
ignored  or  denied,  and  the  writers  tended  to  be 
'totally  insensible  to  the  religious  import 'of  the 
literature  with  which  they  were  dealing  (ib.  i.  73, 
iv.  65,  74).  His  '  Fabian  tactics '  in  regard  to 
their  work  have  probably  contributed  much  more 
than  would  often  be  acknowledged  towards  the 
creation  of  the  far  more  satisfactory  atmosphere  in 
which  English  theologians  are  able  to  work  to-day. 

6.  Practical  interest  in  church  wrork. — Pusey's 
work  has  left  a  consitlerable  mark  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  methods  of  the  Anglican  Church,  no 
less  than  upon  her  theology.  Of  these  the  revival 
of  the  '  religious  life '  is  the  most  remarkable. 
His  desire  for  sisterhoods  sprang  perhaps  originally 
from  his  sense  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  great 
cities  and  of  the  lack  of  outlet  for  the  religious 
energies  of  unmarried  women  rather  than  from  any 
deliberate  intention  to  re-establish  monasticism, 
but  his  Patristic  studies  (Liddon,  iii.  2)  had  made 
him  feel  that  the  life  of  virgin  self-consecration 
was  an  essential  feature  of  the  Catholic  tradition, 
and  so  the  two  motives  were  closely  combined. 
He  had  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer  for  some  years, 
and  this  seemed  to  find  its  first  answer  in  the 
strong  desire  of  his  eldest  daughter  Lucy,  who 
died  in  1844  at  the  age  of  15,  to  devote  herself  to  a 
single  life  and  to  work  for  the  poor.  He  wrote 
from  her  deathbed  to  Newman  : 

'I  ventured  to  give  her  in  charjie  to  pray  for  us  all  in  the 
presence  of  her  Redeemer,  and,  if  it  minht  be,  for  those  institu- 
tions to  which  she  had  herself  hoped  to  belong  '  {ib.  ii.  386). 

Marian  Hughes,  who  died  in  1913  as  mother  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Oxford,  dedicated 
herself  to  the  'religious  life'  as  early  as  1841  (ib. 
iii.  10),  and  the  first  community  for  women  was 
founded  on  26tli  March  1845.  Its  superior,  Miss 
Langston,  was  later  one  of  the  nurses  taken  by 
Florence  Nightingale  to  the  Crimea  (Maria  Trench, 
Story  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Life,  London,  1900,  p.  279). 
R.  M.  Benson,  the  founder  of  the  first  revived 
community  for  men  in  1866,  was  also  one  of  Pusey's 
intimate  friends  (Letters  of  Richard  Meitx  Benson, 
Oxford,  1916,  pp.  6,  206,  328).i 

Pusey's  overwhelming  sense  of  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  minister  to  the  great  cities  showed  itself 
also  in  relation  to  the  ordinarj'  parochial  system. 
At  the  time  m  hen  he  was  composing  the  tract  on 
baptism  in  1835  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  need  for 
new  churches  in  London  which  gave  the  stimulus 
to  Bishop  Blomfield's  Metropolitan  Churches 
Fund.^  He  and  his  wife  gave  up  their  carriage, 
and  started  to  live  much  more  simply  in  order 
that  he  might  subscribe  to  the  fund.  In  1S45  he 
founded  anonymously  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Leeds,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  same  month 
as  Newman  seceded,  and  the  course  of  nineteen 
sermons  which  were  preached  during  the  octave  of 
the  consecration  was  the  first  of  those  '  parochial 

1  Cf.  also  Russell's  Dr.  Pusey,  108  ff. ;  for  the  only  complete 
account  of  modern  .\nglican  communities  see  S.  L.  Ollard  and 
G.  Crosse,  Dictionary  of  English  Church  History,  London, 
1912. 

2  Liddon,  i.  329,  and  iv.  82. 
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missions '  which  have  now  become  an  ordinarj' 
feature  of  English  church  work.'  In  connexion 
with  this  absorbing  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  great  cities  may  be  mentioned  the  personal 
help  that  Pusey  gave  in  Bethnal  Green  during  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  1S66.- 

The  personal  reminiscences  recorded  by  those 
with  whom  he  worked  there  give  a  pleasant  and 
vi\"id  impression  of  his  personality. 

'  I  sen-ed  on  the  Committee  of  the  hospital  with  Dr.  Pusey,' 
wrote  a  clergyman,  '  and  very  often  I  met  him  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patients — simple,  tender-hearted,  and  full  of  svTupathy. 
If  the  word  "sweet"  had  not  become  somewhat  canting — I 
should  say  there  was  something  inexpressibly  sweet  in  the 
smile  and  quiet  laughter  which  so  brightened  his  face  when 
he  was  pleased  and  hopeful' (Liddon,  iv.  143).  This  smile  of 
Pusey's,  it  may  be  noted,  was  appreciated  also  by  one  who  was 
far  from  being  his  admirer  in  other  ways.  ''Jenny  Lind,' 
wrote  Dean  Stanley  in  1S4S,  '  has  been  in  Oxford  for  three  days. 
When  animated  she  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  her  smile  Is,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  the  most  heavenly  I  ever  beheld ' 
iLftterso/J.  B.  Mozley,  London,  1885,  p.  196;  cf.  also  Liddon, 
iii.  lOS). 

Pusey's  influence  upon  individuals  was  very 
great.  From  1S38  onwards  he  heard  confessions 
from  per.sons  in  every  rank  of  life  (Russell,  p.  78), 
and,  though  strongly  opposed  to  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing private  confession  compulsory,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  urge  its  practical  necessity  in  the  case 
of  certain  sins.'  His  adaptations  of  Roman 
Catholic  books  of  devotion,  such  as  Scupoli's 
Spiritual  Combat,*  though  much  criticized  at  the 
time,'  have  greatly  enriched  the  spiritual  life  of 
Anglicans,  and  helped  to  break  down  a  great  deal 
of  the  prejudice  which  is  due  to  ignorance  against 
the  Roman  Church.  In  1856  he  held  a  devotional 
conference  of  clergy  for  a  week  in  his  house,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  beginning  systematic 
'retreats'  (q.v.).^  In  this  connexion  al.so  should  be 
mentioned  his  commentary  on  The.  MinoT  Prophets 
(tJxfoi'd,  1877),  and  his  little  volume  of  Private 
Prayers  (London,  1883),  which  shows  the  simplic- 
ity and  fervour  of  his  own  devotional  life.  No 
undertaking  for  which  he  was  responsible  was 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  '  Companions  of  the 
Love  of  Jesus,  engaged  in  Perpetual  Intercession 
for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,'  and  the  volume  of 
Eleven  Addresses  (Oxford,  1SG8)  given  in  a  retreat 
for  this  gild  woulcl  suggest  why  a  place  has  been 
sometimes  claimed  for  him  among  the  English 
saints.' 

7.   Pusey's  principal  controversies. — 
1841-JG.  Jerusalem  bishopric- the  relation  of  the  Church  of 

Kngland  to  Lullieranisni. 
1S43.     .  His  sermon  on  the  Eucharist  condemned. 

1845.  .  Letter    to   the    Eiujluih    C'huyc/imaii    on    Newman's 

secession. 

1846.  .  The  coiidenmed  doctrine  of  the  Kucharist  reasserted 

and  not  challenKe<l — '  the  power  of  the  keys.* 

1847.  .  The  Gorhain  judjfnient — the  doctrine  of  baptism. 
18fi4.     .  The  Donison  cise— the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Kucharist. 
1860.     .   KKKajj»  and  Hevieu's. 

1865-70.  Iteunion  with  the  Roman  Church. 

1870.  .  t'se  of  the  Athaiiasian  Creed. 

1871.  .  The  Purchas  case — ritual  questions  (sec  also  Liddon, 

iv.  ch.  viii.).     For  Pusey's  attitude  towards  changes 
in  religious  ceremonial  cf.  also  ib.  ii.  142,  iv.  210,  809. 
1873.     .  Declaration  on  corifewslon  and  absolution. 

1879.  .  Dean  Farrar's  KU-ruaf  Uopr. 

LiTKRATiRi!.— H.  P.  Liddou,  Li/t  of  Edward  Bouverin 
I'uiui/>,  4  vols.,  I^ndon,  lt.!):i-ij4  ;  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  Dr. 
I'ugeu,  '  Leaders  of  the  Church '  series,  do.  1907  (popular  and 
throwing  nmch  fresh  liirht  on  his  personality,  esp.  chs.  xli.  and 
xlH.):  a  complete  bil)llography  of  Puwey's  printed  books, 
jianipbletM,  and  sermons  in  given  in  Liddon,  iv.  :ifi.^-4f>3. 
Mpecuil  mention  may  be  made  of  Thg  C'hvrck  a/  liugtand  U-anpn 
hi-r  llnldri-n  frrr  to  whiim  to  iipm  their  Qriefe'^,  Oxford,  18S0, 
The  Ihtetrinf  o/  the  Ural  PreHrnce  an  containrd  in  the  p'alhrrt^ 
do.  186ri,  M'hat  u  o/  Faith  n«  to  etitrUmting  PunithmrnI  t  do. 

1880.  For  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv  (1«42)  and 
to  the  bijhop  of  London  (18I>1)  see  Liddon,  il.  278,  l(i.  207. 

Al.IiKItT  Way. 

I  LIdilon,  ii.  497.  3  lb.  Iv.  141.  '  Jb.  ill.  08,  and  iv.  206 

4  L.    Hctipoll,    Thf   Spiritual   CnmluU,   with   the    Path   oj 
Paraditr,  Kng.  tr.  [by  E.  11.  PuscyJ,  London,  1S4C. 
»  Liddon,  II.  804.  n  //,.  \\\,  377. 

7  Cf.  ■  letter  ot  Newman's  about  him,  quoted  In  Liddon,  I.  889. 


PYGMIES.— See  DwARFS  AND  Pygmies,  Ne- 
grillos AN"D  NEGKITOS. 

PYRRHONISM.— See  Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS  AND  PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM.— I.  Pythagoras.— Pythagoras  was  regarded 
as  more  than  human  by  the  members  of  the  society 
which  he  founded,  and  all  difl'erences  between  them 
were  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  formula  aiJ7-6s 
f0o,  ipse  dixit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  left  no 
written  statement  of  his  doctrine,  and  little  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death  the  most  divergent 
accounts  of  it  were  already  current.  We  find  some 
Pythagoreans  denying  that  the  practice  of  abstin- 
ence formed  any  part  at  all  of  the  master's  teaching, 
while  others  gave  it  the  first  place.  This  diver- 
gence seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguous 
character  of  the  society,  which  was  from  the  first 
at  once  a  religious  order  and  a  scientific  school. 
We  shall  see  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  two 
things  were  one  in  the  mind  of  Pythagoras  himself, 
but  the  scientific  side  of  his  doctrine  inevitably 
attracted  some,  while  others  clung  to  his  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  By  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the 
divergence  had  become  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to 
lind  anything  in  common  between  the  two  sects 
except  their  reverence  for  the  name  of  Pythagoras. 
As  is  natural,  we  have  no  direct  testimony  from 
the  Pythagorists  of  the  strict  obser\'aiice,  though 
the  denials  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the 
societj-  would  sufficiently  prove  their  existence. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  were  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  with  the  4th  cent,  comic  poets,  and 
we  still  have  a  considerable  number  of  tiagments 
in  which  they  are  made  fun  of  for  their  squalid 
and  penurious  ways.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
they  did,  iis  a  matter  of  fact,  abstain  not.  only  from 
meat  but  from  fish,  and  that  they  wore  a  peculiar 
costume  and  went  barefooted.  They  also  looked 
for  a  privileged  iiosition  in  the  next  world,  and 
regarded  their  jiresent  life  as  a  sojourn  in  a  strange 
land  (airoh-i)\.da.).  For  the  rest,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  lou.sy  and  dirty,  which  is  the  impression  that 
ascetics  are  ,a]it  to  make  on  men  of  (he  world. 

This  is  a  mutter  of  such  importance  for  the  history  of  Greek 
religion  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  translations  of  a  few  frag- 
ments. The  originals  will  be  most  readily  found  in  A.  \V. 
I'ickard. Cambridge,  Select  Froftutgnts  oj  the  Greek  Comic  Poets 
(Oxford,  loot)),  to  which  references  are  added.  Aristophon,  in 
ins  Pythayorist,  says  :  '  In  heaven's  name,  do  you  think  the 
men  of  former  days  that  turned  I'ythngorlsts  were  so  squalid 
because  they  liked  it,  or  that  they  enjoyed  wearing  coarse 
cloaks?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  from  necessity, 
seeing  they  hadn't  a  thing,  that  the.i  invented  a  line  pretext 
for  economy,  and  established  canons  useful  to  the  poor.  Why, 
serve  up  to  Iheni  fish  or  meat,  and  if  they  don't  eat  it  up  toes 
and  all,  I'm  ready  to  be  hanged  ten  times '(Pickard-Cambridge, 
p.  09).  And  again  :  '  He  said  he  had  descended  to  the  dwelling, 
place  of  those  below  and  had  beheld  each  cbiss  of  them,  and 
that  the  Pythagorists  had  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  dead. 
He  said  tbut  Pluto  would  eat  with  them  alone  because  of  their 
piety' — 'The  god  is  not  particular,  then,  if  he  likes  to  keep 
company  with  such  dirty  fellows!'  .  .  .  'And  they  eat  vege- 
tables and  wash  them  down  with  water,  and  none  of  our  young 
men  would  put  up  with  their  lice  and  their  old  cloaks  and  their 
avoidance  of  baths '  tjb.  p.  70).  In  the  Tarentiites  of  Alexis,  the 
following  dialogue  occurred:  'The  Pythagnrlsers,  as  we  are 
told,  neither  eat  lisli  nor  anything  else  with  life  in  it  (!^tt^n'\ov), 
and  they  alone  drink  no  wine.' — '  Kpicharldes  eats  dogs,  tiiough, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  Pythagoreans." — 'Yes,  but  he  kills  them 
lirst ;  for  then  they  no  longer  have  life  in  them.' — 'They  live  on 
Pythagorlsms  and  subtle  words  and  chiselled  thoughis  (^poi'. 
Ti6c?),  and  their  dally  fare  Is  this.  A  fresh  loaf  for  each  and  a 
CUP  of  water,  that's  all.' — '  Why,  that  is]>rison  fare  !'  (i7>.  p.  80). 
Other  extracts  will  he  found  in  Dicls,  Vorsokriitiker^,  Herlin, 
1012,  i.  378.  II  will  be  observed  that  the  comic  poets  of  the  4lh 
cent,  speak  of  the  Pylliagorlsts  very  nmch  as  ArlNtoiihanes 
speaks  of  Socrates.  The  reference  of  Aristonhon  to  (.he  Descent 
into  I  lades  (Kara^atrtc  f  is  'A(fiot')  is  of  special  iniporlance  for  the 
reconslructlon  of  the  system.  The  pa-'<«<Hge  about  the  airodrjiiia 
will  be  referred  to  later  in  another  coiMicxinn, 

.  On  the  other  siil(\  we  have  the  statements  of 
Aristoxi'iiiiH  of  Tarentun),  who  had  been  personally 
acquainleil  with  the  leading  Pythagoreans  of  the 
beginning  of  the  'Itli  cent.  11. C,  and  who  had  been 
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a  disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  Xenophilus  before  he 
joined  the  school  of  Aristotle.  He  aliirnied  that 
Pythagoras  only  enjoined  abstinence  from  the  fiesh 
of  the  ploughing  ox  and  the  ram  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  mysterious  tabu  on  beans,  he  said  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  the  favourite  vegetable 
of  Pythagoras,  wlio  valued  their  laxative  proper- 
ties. He  also  said  that  Pythagoras  had  a  weak- 
ness for  the  fiesh  of  young  porkers  and  tender  kids. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  though  without  the  character- 
istic exaggeration  of  Aristoxenus,  Dicsearchus  of 
Messene,  another  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  main- 
tained even  against  his  master  the  superiority  of 
the  active  to  the  contemplative  life,  endeavoured 
to  represent  Pythagoras  as  a  legislator  and  states- 
man.^ No  doubt  it  is  this  divergence  that  accounts 
for  the  almost  total  silence  of  our  earliest  authori- 
ties about  Pythagoras  himself.  Plato  was  very 
deeply  interested  in  Pythagorean  doctrine,  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  of  Pytha- 
goras occurs  once  only  in  his  writings,^  and  all 
that  we  are  told  in  that  passage  is  that  he  won  his 
followers'  afi'ection  in  an  unusual  degree  {diatpepdvTus 
■iiyairrieri)  by  teaching  them  a  '  way  of  life.' 

•Even  at  the  present  day,'  adds  Socrates,  'their  successors 
are  conspicuous  by  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Pythagorean.' 

So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  evidence  that,  at  the 
supposed  date  of  the  conversation  reported  in  the 
Republic,  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  5th 
cent.,  the  '  Pythagorean  life '  was  known  at  Athens 
and  regarded  as  an  original  part  of  the  system. 
Even  the  scientific  Pythagoreans  are  mentioned 
only  once  in  Plato  by  that  name,  in  the  passage 
where  Socrates  is  made  to  say  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans (nvdaybpuoi.)  regard  music  and  astronomy 
as  sister  sciences.'  On  the  other  hand,  Plato  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  views  of  people  whom 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  Pytha- 
goreans ;  the  strange  thing  is  that,  for  all  Plato 
tells  us,  we  should  only  have  been  able  to  guess 
this  even  of  sueli  leading  men  as  Pliilolaus  and 
Echecrates.  Generally  he  introduces  Pythagorean 
philosophical  views  anonymously  as  those  of  '  in- 
genious persons '  (ko/ii/'oi  Ti^/es),  or  the  like,  and  he 
does  not  even  say  that  Timseus  the  Locrian,  into 
whose  mouth  he  has  placed  an  unmistakably 
Pythagorean  cosmology,  was  a  member  of  the 
society.  We  are  left  to  infer  it  from  the  fact  that 
he  comes  from  Italy.  This  reticfence  must  surely 
be  deliberate,  and  Aristotle  imitates  his  master's 
caution.  The  name  of  Pythagoras  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  one  passage''  we  are 
told  that  Alcmseon  was  a  young  man  in  the  old 
age  of  Pythagoras,  which  is  a  useful  piece  of 
information  ;  the  other  *  is  a  mere  quotation  from 
Alcidamas  to  the  eft'ect  that  '  the  men  of  Italy 
honoured  Pythagoras.'  When  Aristotle  has  to 
discuss  definite  Pythagorean  theories,  he  uses 
studiously  vague  phrases  like  '  the  men  of  Italy 
who  are  called  Pythagoreans.'  By  great  good 
fortune,  however,  he  also  wrote  a  special  treatise 
on  the  Pythagoreans,  which  is  lost,  but  is  quoted 
by  later  writers.  These  quotations  are  invaluable  ; 
for  they  are  evidence  that  the  miraculous  legend 
of  Pythagoras  was  not,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, the  invention  of  a  far  later  age,  but  was 
known  at  Athens  in  the  4th  century.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Aristotle  heard  it  from  some  of  the 
Pythagorists  of  whom  the  contemporary  comic 
poets  made  fun.  Pythagoreanism  was  not  at  all 
congenial  to  him,  and  he  probably  wished  to  repre- 
sent Pythagoras  as  a  charlatan. 

1  For  references  and  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  tradi- 
tional life  of  Pythagoras  see  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy'^, 
London,  1908,  p.  102  ff. 

2  Kep.  X.  600  B.  ^  Il>.  vu.  B30  P. 

4  Met.  A.  5,  986«  29.  »  «*«'•  B.  23, 1398>>  14. 


The  intention  of  Aristotle  seems  to  be  shown  by  his  statement 
that  Pythagoras  busied  himself  with  the  theory  of  numbers,  but 
that  'he  did  not  break  with  the  miraclemongering  of  Phere- 
cydes'  (rijs  *fpeicu'6ov  reparoTrotia^  oi'it  an-eaTij).'  Atalater  date 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  (q.v.)  and  lamblichus  were  delighted  to  be 
able  to  quote  Aristotle's  authority  for  the  miracles  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  in  this  way  that  philosopher  unwittingly  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  Neo-PythagoreaniBm — a  thing  which  was 
enough  to  make  him  turn  in  his  grave. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Pythagoras  is  a  practi- 
cally contemporary  one.  Xenophanes,  like  Pytha- 
goras himself,  was  one  of  the  Ionian  imigris  who 
found  a  home  in  the  West  '  when  the  Mede 
appeared '  ;  and  some  verses  from  an  elegy  of  his 
are  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,*  in  whicli  we  are 
told  of  Pythagoras  that  he  once  heard  a  dog 
howling  and  appealed  to  its  master  not  to  beat  it 
as  he  recognized  the  voice  of  a  departed  friend.  It 
is  true  that  Pythagoras  is  not  named  in  the  verses 
themselves,  but  Diogenes,  or  rather  the  writer 
from  whom  he  is  excerpting,  is  more  than  usually 
]>recise  in  his  method  of  citation  ;  for  he  says  that 
they  occurred  in  the  elegy  of  which  the  first  line  is 
a  verse  Which  he  quotes.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he 
had  the  whole  elegy  before  him,  and  he  can  hardly 
have  been  mistaken  when  he  said  it  referred  to 
Pythagoras.  If  that  is  so,  we  have  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  or  rebirth  (iroKiyyeveaia). 
The  verses  are  satirical,  as  we  should  expect  from 
Xenophanes,  and  the  next  reference  to  Pythagoras 
is  hostile  too.  Heraclitus  said  of  Pythagoras* 
that  he  had  carried  scientific  inquiiy  (laroplri) 
farther  than  any  one,  that  he  claimed  its  results 
as  a  wisdom  of  his  own,  and  turned  them  into  an 
art  of  mischief  (KaKOTex^l-n).  Later  still,  though 
within  a  century  of  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
Herodotus'*  speaks  of  him  as  'not  the  weakest 
sophist  (i.e.  scientific  man)  of  the  Hellenes,'  and 
says  he  liad  been  told  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Helles- 
pont that  the  legendary  Scythian  Salmoxis  had 
been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  at 
Samos,  and  had  learnt  from  him  the  strange 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Herodotus  does  not 
believe  this,  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  Salmoxis 
lived  many  years  before  Pythagoras ;  but  the 
story  is  evidence  that  Pythagoras  was  well  known 
in  the  6th  cent,  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  as  a 
preacher  of  immortality,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
to  know. 

The  Life  of  Pythagoras  by  Diogenes  Laertius  is 
a  farrago  of  Alexandrian  erudition  and  speculation, 
while  those  by  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  are  sub- 
sequent to  the  romantic  reconstruction  of  the  story 
by  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  They  all  contain,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  material  derived  from  Aristo- 
xenus and  Dicsearchus,  which  may  embody 
genuine  tradition  in  such  statements  as  have  no 
connexion  with  the  particular  views  regarding 
Pythagoras  which  they  were  anxious  to  propagate. 
The  historical  setting  came  mainly  from  Timseus 
of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  who  was  anything  but 
a  trustworthy  historian,  but  who  had  special  means 
of  access  to  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
West.  The  facts  that  we  can  really  be  said  to 
know  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  Pythagoras, 
son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  a  Sainian,  and  the  period 
of  his  activity  fell  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.  According  to  Aristoxenus,  he  emi- 
grated from  Samos  because  he  would  not  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  which  seems  probable 
enough,  though  we  do  not  require  any  special 
explanation  for  the  emigration  of  lonians  to  the 
west  at  this  date.  He  found  a  new  home  at 
Croton,  a  powerful  Achaian  colony  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  famous  for  it.s  healthy  climate  and  the 
number  of  Olympic  victors  it  produced.  Here  he 
established  his  society,  which  was  at  once  a  religi- 

1  Aristotle,  frag.  191  (Eose).  2  viii.  36. 

»  Frag.  17  (Bj-ivater).  ''  iv.  95. 
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ous  order  and  a  Fcliool  of  science.  It  soon  acquired 
a  dominant  position  in  Croton  and  the  other 
Achaian  states  of  these  parts,  and  this  naturally 
called  forth  a  strong  opposition,  which  was  led  by 
Cylon,  a  wealthy  noble.  It  seems  certain  that 
Ephorus  and  Tinia;us  connected  the  outbreak  of 
opposition  to  Pythagoras  witli  the  war  between 
Croton  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  in  510  B.C.  lu  an5'  case,  Timjeus 
said  that  Pythagoras  lived  at  Croton  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  emigrated  to  Metapontuni,  where 
he  died.  He  also  said  that  the  Metapontines  con- 
secrated his  house  as  a  temple  ;  and  Cicero  tells  us ' 
that,  when  he  visited  Metapontum,  he  refused  to 
go  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  stay  till  he  had 
seen  the  place  where  Pythagoras  died.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  partisans  of  Cylon  to  the  Pythagorists 
was  carried  on  after  their  founder's  death,  and 
ended  in  a  regular  massacre,  from  which  very  few 
of  them  escaped.  Polybius  tells  us  -  that  the  daj's 
when  they  set  tire  to  the  lodges  (<Tvv^5pia)  of  the 
Pythagoreans  were  followed  by  a  period  of  dis- 
turbance in  Magna  Grajcia,  '  as  was  natural, 
seeing  that  the  leading  men  of  every  state  had  so 
unexpectedly  perished,'  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
S.  Italy  were  filled  with  bloodshed,  civil  war,  and 
confusion  of  every  kind,  till  at  last  they  got  the 
assistance  of  the  Achaians  in  the  Peloponnese, 
whose  colonists  they  were,  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity. No  date  is  given  anywhere  for  this  persecu- 
tion, but  Aristoxenus  said  that  only  two  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Croton  escaped.  Lysis  and  Arcliip- 
pus — for  whom  Plutarch  ^  substitutes  Lysis  and 
Philolaus.  We  kuow  that  Lysis  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes,  and,  as  Epaminondas 
cannot  have  been  born  much  before  42U  B.C.,  Lysis 
must  have  been  still  living  in  400  B.C.  We  must 
assume,  then,  that  the  great  persecution  took 
place  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  i.:  must  have  been 
before  the  establishment  of  a  I'anhcllenic  colony 
by  Pericles  near  the  deserted  site  of  Sybaris  (414 
B.C.),  or  we  should  have  heard  of  these  troubles  in 
that  connexion.  It  is  evident  from  Plutarch  that 
the  Pythagoreans  played  a  very  important  part  at 
Thebes,  and  that  it  was  now  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  society.  \'\  e  know  from  Plato's  Fhwdo'' 
that  Philolaus  was  resident  there  some  time  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  also' 
that  Echecrates  and  others,  whom  we  know  from 
Aristoxenus  to  have  been  Pythagoreans,  were 
settled  at  Phlius  near  Sicyon.  Some  time  before 
the  death  of  Socrates,  however,  it  must  have 
become  safe  for  the  Pythagoreans  to  show  them- 
selves in  S.  Ital}'  again,  for  we  gather  that  Philo- 
laus had  already  left  Tliebes  by  that  time,  and  wo 
know  that  he  settled  at  Tarentuni,  henceforth  the 
chief  seat  of  the  society,  where  it  is  represented  in 
the  next  generation  by  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, statesman,  and  general,  Archytas,  the 
friend  of  Plato.  Tlie  Pythagoreans  of  Tarentum 
were  the  centre  of  the  opposition  to  Dionysius  I.  of 
Syracuse,  and  it  was  at  their  recjuest  that  Plato 
undertook  the  education  of  his  successor,  Dio- 
nysius II.  The  story  of  Damon  and  Phintias,  which 
Aristoxenus  said  he  was  told  by  Dionysius  himself 
wlien  in  exile,  belongs  to  this  period. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  chronolo(fy  is  a  Kfeat  dilllonltv.  Tlic 
dfttM  UKually  ^ivcn  for  I*>  ttiaKoriu*  hiinNulf  were  ot)tained  t)y 
tho  iiBUftl  jirry-c^a  of  iiyncliroiii/.iti((  his  fortieth  year  (his  a«^^  or 
/f#/riii')  with  the  iiiOHt  important  event  of  liis  n'ltHdIo  life.  This 
wa«  lalien  to  l>e  his  emigration  to  Italy  ;  and,  on  the  hasis  of  the 
•Utfinieiit  of  ArlstoxerniH  referred  to  otjove,  tliat  wo*  (IntA-d 
by  the  era  of  l'<;ly«Tates  (&:12  D.C.).  It  is  uIko  clear  that  some 
estimates  were  l>aj{cd  on  tlie  dates  of  the  previous  incarnations 

>  Dt  Fin.  T.  2  (4).  1 U.  St. 

»  Dt  Genio  Socratit,  683  A  (18). 

*fllD.    Himniia«and  Cebesaro  voungnien  In  SOOs.o.,  and  had 
been  diaclplea  of  rhllolaui  at  Thebes. 
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of  Pythagoras  as  Aithalides  and  Euphorbua.l  If  we  could  be 
quite  sure  that  Tiui*us  and  l^phorus  were  right  in  conneetinK 
Pythagoras  with  the  war  between  Sybaris  and  Croton  (511  B.C.), 
that  would  be  a  fixed  point,  though  we  cannot  tell  how  old 
he  may  have  been  at  the  time.  The  residence  of  the  leading 
Pythagoreans  at  Thebes  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  is  also 
a  fact,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  the  brilliant 
career  of  Epaminondas  and  the  brief  supremacy  of  Thebes  in 
Greece  may  be  traced  to  their  inspiration.  At  any  rate  Aris- 
totle 2  quotes  from  Alcidamas  the  remark  that,  as  soon  as  the 
'philosophers'  became  the  leaders  of  the  Thebans,  the  city 
prospered.  Plutarch,  who  knew  his  Breotian  history  and  who 
made  use  of  BcEotian  writers,  in  his  dialogue  de  Gcjiio  Socratit 
describes  the  conversation  that  took  place  among  the  con 
spirators  on  the  winter  night  of  379  B.  c,  when  I'elopidas  freed 
Thebes  by  seizing  the  Cadmea.  He  tells  us  that  the  conspira- 
tors h.'id  met  in  the  house  of  isimmias,  the  Pythagorean  disciple 
of  Socrates  whom  we  know  from  the  Phce'do,  and  that,  while 
they  were  talking,  Epaminondas,  who  disapproved  of  their 
project,  introduced  a  Pythagorean  from  Italy,  Theanor  of 
Croton,  who  had  come  to  pour  libations  on  the  tomli  of  Lysis, 
whose  spirit  had  appeared  to  the  brethren  and  told  them  of  his 
death.  He  relates  how,  after  the  massacre  at  Metapontum, 
from  which  only  Lysis  and  Philolaus  escaped,  it  was  unknown 
where  Lysis  was,  till  Gorgias  of  Leontini  reported  having  met 
him  at  Thebes.  The  Pythagoreans  in  Italy  wished  to  send  for 
Lysis  or  to  recover  his  remains  if  he  were  dead,  but  were  pre- 
vented i-y  the  civil  wars  and  tyrannies  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Theanor  did  not,  however,  intend  to  disturb  his  body  now ; 
for  he  bad  heard  a  voice  while  he  watched  by  the  tomli  bidding 
him  leave  it  where  it  was,  and  he  saw  that  Epaminondas  had 
given  Lysis  a  proper  Pytjiagorean  burial  down  to  the  most 
secret  details.  Ko  doubt  this  may  be  a  romance,  but  it  implies 
a  very  definite  historical  background  in  the  mind  of  Plutarch, 
and  lie  knew  what  he  was  talking  at>out. 

Pythagoras  was  an  Ionian,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
make  him  the  champion  of  the  '  Dorian  aristocratic 
ideal,'  as  most  German  writers  since  A.  IJoeckh 
and  0.  Mtiller  have  done.  To  begin  with,  what 
they  mean  b3'  the  '  Dorian  ideal '  is  really  a  fancy 
picture  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  ideal  invented 
by  Athenian  conservatives  of  the  5th  cent,  and 
popularized  by  Athenian  philosophers.  Corinth 
and  Syracuse  were  as  purely  Dorian  as  Sparta,  and 
probably  more  so,  and  they  will  not  tit  into  this 
picture.  The  source  of  tlie  ini|)ression  that  there 
IS  something  Dorian  aliout  Pythagorism  is  simply 
that  the  few  fragments  of  genuine  Pythagorean 
writing  that  survive  bi-long  to  the  generation  when 
the  Dorian  Tarentum  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
school,  and  were  naturally  composed,  not  indeed 
in  the  local  dialect  of  that  citj',  but  in  the  'common 
Doric '  which  was  the  literary  language  of  Sicily 
and  S.  Italy  at  the  time.  The  very  numerous  for- 
geries of  Pythagorean  writings  naturally  followed 
this  model,  and  .so  there  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
Doric  veneer  on  the  surface  of  Pythagorism.  But 
Croton,  Metapontum,  and  the  other  original  seats 
of  the  society  were  not  Dorian,  but  Achaian,  and 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  Dorians  and 
Achaians,  especially  in  Italy.  Herodotus  tells  us" 
that  the  Sybarites  accused  the  Crotoniates  of 
getting  the  better  of  them  by  Dorinn  help — a 
suggestion  which  the  Crotoniates  rejuidiated  with 
indignation.  Pesides,  if  a  Crotoniale  at  this  date 
had  anything  important  to  say,  be  would  have 
written  in  Ionic  (as  Alcnuron  of  Croton,  who  was 
a  young  man  in  the  old  age  of  Pythagoras,  apjiears 
to  have  done) ;  for  Ionic  was  the  recognized  dialect 
for  scrions  works,  ami  even  the  Dorians  used  it. 
The  literary  use  of  Doric,  except  for  farces  and 
satires,  dates  only  from  the  reaction  against 
Athens  canseil  by  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (iroto 
protested  long  ago  against  the  annexation  of 
Croton  to  the  Dorians  by  lioeckh,  ami  his  protest 
has  at  last  \)een  listened  to  in  (Jeiimtny  by  Eduai d 
Meyer.* 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Pythagorists 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy.  They  wore 
a  religious  association,  and  we  are  told  a  good 
deal  about  the  severe  tests  apnlieil  by  Pythagoras 
to  aspirants  to  the  novitiate,  iiut  there  is  no  hint 
that  liirth  or  wealth  was  essential.     The  character- 

'  U.iucur,  In  ilmntt,  vlll.  110071  r.SOft. 

»  Ithrl.  B.  23,  mis''  IS.  'v.  44. 

*  (ie$ch.  <U»  A  fftrtuiiu,  HtuttKurt,  IsM-lOU'^,  vol.  11.  i  502,  note. 
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istic  of  snch  associations  in  Greece  and  elsewhere 
is  just  tliat  any  one  is  admitted  to  membership 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  their  requirements, 
whatever  his  condition  may  be.  The  prominent 
part  played  in  tlie  society  by  women  from  the  very 
lirst  depends  on  this.  It  is  probably  true  that 
Pythagoras  dissuaded  the  Crotonlates  from  giving 
up  the  refugees  from  Sybaris,  but  that  was  surely 
because  they  were  s\ippliants,  and  not  because  they 
were  aristocrats,  if  indeed  they  were,  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence.  Atisto.xenus  said  expressly 
that  Cylon,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Pytha- 
goras, was  a  man  distinguished  by  birth,  position, 
and  wealth,  not  a  popular  leader,  as  modern  writers 
assert.  Moreover,  when  the  Pythagoreans  did 
return  to  Italy,  they  settled  at  Tarentura,  which 
was  an  extremely  democratic  state,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  anything  else  that  could  have  recommended 
a  Dorian  city  to  them.  It  is  true  that  Archj'tas 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Tarentine  government  for 
years,  but  he  owed  his  position  to  popular  election. 
Lastly,  though  Empedocles  (q.v.)  may  not  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  society,  he  was 
certainly  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Pythagoras, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  him  as  his  model  ;  and 
Empedocles  was  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party 
in  another  Dorian  state,  Agrigentnm. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  state- 
ment of  some  authorities  that  the  f.aniil3'  of  Pythas:oras  was 
descended  from  a  certain  Hippasus,  wlio  left  Phlius  rather  than 
submit  to  the  conquermg  Dorians.  The  exiles  settled  first  at 
Lemnos,  from  which  island  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by 
the  Athenians,  when  the  family  of  Pythaj,'Oras  settled  at  Samos. 
Pausaniasi  heard  this  account  of  the  matter  at  Phlius  itself, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Echecrates  and  other  Pythagoreans 
settled  at  Phlius  in  later  days,  and  that  the  name  Hippasus  is 
well  known  as  that  of  a  Pythagorean  who  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  society.  That  makes  no  difference,  however,  to  the 
lonism  of  Pythagoras;  for  the  exiles  from  Phlius  belonged  to 
the  original  population  who  were  settled  in  the  jEgean  before  the 
Achaians  came,  and  whom  we  must  identify  with  the  Arcadians 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  lonians  on  the  oilier.  If  the  family  of 
Pythagoras  preserved  the  memory  of  these  things,  he  would  be 
less  than  ever  inclined  to  sympathize  with  'Dorian  ideals.' 
Nor  were  the  Achaians  Dorians.  It  may  be  that  tliey  spoke  a 
very  similar  dialect,  though  we  have  not  sufficient  remains 
of  it  to  be  sure,  but  that  can  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  if  we  suppose  that  they  both  adopted  the  language  of  the 
original  population  before  t!ie  not  very  remote  date  when  the 
lonians  took  to  saying  Elis  instead  of  Valis,  for  instance.  The 
retention  of  the  old  pronunciation  by  backward  communities  is 
normal.  The  whole  question  has  been  needlessly  complicated 
by  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  the  Arcado-Cypriote 
dialect  is  Achaian.  whereas  it  is  most  closely  akin  to  the  dialect 
of  Homer.  It  has  actually  been  said  that  "Pythagoras  changed 
his  name  from  Pythagoras  in  order  to  signify  his  adhesion  to 
the  '  Dorian  ideal ' !  Of  course  the  form  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  generally  read  of  him  in  Attic  vvriters  who  use  the  Attic 
form,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  called 
himself  anything  else  but  nufiayrfprjs,  as  he  was  still  called  by 
Democritus. 

2.  Pythagorean  religion. — In  the  light  of  modern 
anthropology,  the  Pythagorean  religion  has  become 
a  good  deal  easier  to  understand  than  it  was.  We 
can  see  that,  so  far  as  the  leading  ideas  on  which 
it  was  based  are  concerned,  it  might  have  arisen 
anywhere  ;  for  those  ideas  are  primitive  and  world- 
wide. The  first  of  them  is  that  the  soul  can  leave 
the  body  tempoi'arily  or  permanently  and  take  up 
its  abode  in  another  body.  The  second  is  the  kin- 
ship of  men  and  beasts,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  same  soul  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  either. 
The  third  is  the  necessity  of  observing  certain 
abstinences  or  tabus.  To  make  a  religion  out  of 
these  ideas,  it  only  requires  a  great  teacher  to  give 
them  an  ethical  character  which  they  do  not  in- 
herently possess,  and  that  is  why  we  find  so  many 
resemblances  in  Pythagorism  to  systems  which 
can  have  no  historical  connexion  with  it.  Some 
of  these  had  already  struck  people  in  the  5th 
century.  Herodotus  -  notes  the  agreement  of  the 
Pythagorean  rule  to  bury  the  dead  in  linen  with 

1  ii.  13.  1.  This  explains  why  Aristoxenus  called  Pythagoras 
a  'Tyrrhenian.'  In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  'Pelasgians'  whom 
Miltiades  expelled  from  Lemnos  were  called  'Tyrrhenians.' 
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the  Egyptian  practice  of  excluding  wool  from 
temples,  and  he  hints'  that  not  only  this,  but  the 
belief  in  immortality  and  transmigration,  came 
from  Egypt.  The  rule  about  linen  is  simply,  of 
course,  a  consequence  of  tlie  tabu  on  wool  as  an 
animal  product,  and  may  arise  independently  in 
many  places  ;  and  Herodotus  was  wrong  in  sujipos- 
ing  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  transmigration. 
It  was  probably  an  impression  that  he  gathered 
from  the  semi-animal  figures  on  the  monuments. 
As  the  geographical  horizon  became  wider,  Pytha- 
goras was  sent  f.arther  and  farther  afield  for  his 
religious  instruction — to  the  Chalda?ans  and  the 
Druids  and  other  peoples.  In  modern  times  his 
system  has  been  derived  from  China,  and  even 
now  there  are  those  who  think  it  came  from  India. 
Now  there  are  certainly  some  striking  resemblances 
between  Pythagorism  and  Buddhism,  though  the 
differences  are  more  striking  still.  That  can  be 
explained  quite  naturally,  however,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Hindus,  like  the  Greeks,  had  a 
bent  for  philosophy,  and  that  the  operation  of 
philosophical  speculation  on  the  same  basis  of 
primitive  belief  would  naturally  yield  somewhat 
similar  results.  The  question  of  Egyptian  influence 
is  on  rather  a  different  footing  ;  for  it  is  historically 
possilile,  and,  if  we  remember  the  close  connexion 
between  Polycrates  of  Samos  and  Amasis  of  Egypt, 
it  will  seem  quite  likely  that  Pythagoras  visited 
Egypt.  If  we  could  find  any  real  trace  of  Egyptian 
infiuence,  we  should  not  he.sitate  in  admitting  it. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  Herodotus  does  not 
say  that  Pythagoras  had  ever  been  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  first  statement  that  he  had  occurs  in  a 
work  which  expressly  disclaims  any  historical 
character,  the  Busiris  of  Isocrates,  and  in  a  passage 
obi'iously  based  on  the  somewhat  obscure  remark 
of  Herodotus.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  what 
Pythagoras  might  have  learnt  in  Egypt  at  that 
date  would  have  been  the  confused  and  artificial 
theology  of  the  Saite  period,  and  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  that.  W^e  shall  see  that  the  religion  of 
Pythagoras,  like  everything  else  about  him,  has  a 
definitely  Ionian  character,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  rebirth  or  transmigration  was  known  in  the 
/Egean  before  his  time. 

The  word  '  metempsychosis,'  by  which  this  doctrine  is  gener- 
ally known,  has  only  very  late  authority,  and  is  based  on  a 
confusion  of  ideas  ;  for  it  would  mean  that  the  same  body  was 
inhabited  successively  by  different  souls.  The  correct  term 
would  have  been  ^eTefo-tDfiaTwo-t?,  which  is  actually  used  \ty 
Plotinus  and  the  Christian  apologists.  The  proper  expression 
is  undoubtedly  TroAiyyeveo-ia,  or  rebirth. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  Pythagorism  with  the  cult  of  Ajiollo  at 
Delos.  We  know  from  the  Homeric  Hymn  that 
the  Apollonia  (q.v.)  at  Delos  had  become  a  meeting- 
place  for  all  lonians  long  before  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, though  their  official  chief  deity  was  the 
Minyan  god  Poseidon  Helikonios,  who  presided 
over  the  Panionion  at  Mycale.  Now,  as  L.  R. 
Farnell  has  rightly  insisted,  Apollo  Lykeios,  the 
wolf-god  (who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sun  in 
classical  Greek  literature)  comes  from  the  north, 
and  his  connexion  with  Lycia,  which  may  have 
been  called  after  him,  is  secondary,  and  due  to 
Achaian  colonization  in  those  parts.  Everything 
points  to  his  having  been  a  god  of  the  northerners 
who  took  the  place  of  the  old  yEgean  rulers  in  the 
14th  century  B.C.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  his 
having  been  adopted  by  the  lonians.  When  great 
sanctuaries  like  that  at  Delos  are  established,  the 
seats  of  the  gods  become  fixed,  even  though  the 
people  to  whom  they  originally  belonged  have  dis- 
appeared or  been  absorbed,  as  the  Achaians  were  by 
the  lonians  of  the  yEgean.  In  much  the  same  way, 
those  Achaians  who  were  able  to  maintain  their 
separate  nationality  after  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
1  ii.  123. 
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the  Peloponnese,  when  they  expelled  the  lonians 
from  the  soutliem  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
took  over  the  worship  of  Poseidon  Helikonios 
which  they  found  there.  The  most  interesting 
trace  of  the  northern  origin  of  Apollo  is  the  bring- 
ing of  the  otterings  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos 
every  year  by  one  or  more  ancient  routes,  and 
Apollo  himself  was  supposed  to  revisit  the  Hyper- 
boreans annually.  Jsow  Aristotle  wrote  in  his 
work  on  the  Pj-tliagoreans  that  the  citizens  of 
Croton  gave  the  name  of  Apollo  Hyperboreus  to 
Pythagoras. 

For  the  H\'perboreans  and  their  offerings  see  Famell,  CGS 
iv.  99  fl.  They  are  found  in  the  legend  of  Delphi  too.  The 
story  told  to  Herodotus  at  Delos  was  as  follows  :  '  The  holy 
things  wrapped  in  wheaten  straw  were  carried  from  the  Hj-per- 
boreans  to  the  Scvthians,  and  were  passed  on  by  them  from 
people  to  people  till  they  reached  the  Adriatic  Tlience  they 
were  sent  southwards  and  were  received  by  the  men  of  Dodona, 
who  were  the  first  of  the  Hellenes  to  receive  them.  From 
Dodona  they  came  down  to  the  Malian  Gulf  and  crossed  to 
En  Nea,  whence  they  were  passed  on  from  town  to  town  till  they 
reached  Carystus,  and  from  Carystus  they  were  conveyed  by  the 
Carystians  to  Tenos,  without  touching  at  Andros,  and  the 
Tenians  handed  them  on  to  Delos.' i  Pausania.s2  mentions 
another  route  by  way  of  Sinope  which  has  puzzled  scholars.  If 
it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  Hittites  spoke  an  Indo- 
European  tongue  of  the  same  type  as  the  Italo-Celtic,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  will  be  clear  enough,  and,  in  view  of  that,  which 
seems  to  be  more  than  a  possibility,  the  Achaian  character  of 
Apollo  becomes  important.  Now,  in  discussing  another  Hyper- 
borean institution,  the  Olympian  crown  of  wild  olive,  Pausanias 
gives  US  the  following  information  :3  '  Olen  the  Lycian,  in  his 
Hymn  to  .\chaiia,  was  the  first  to  afl3mi  that  there  are  men  who 
dwell  beyond  the  North  Wind ;  for  in  that  hjrnin  he  says  that 
Achaiia  "came  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans.  Afterwards 
Melanopus  of  Cyme  composed  an  ode  on  Opis  and  Hecaerge,  in 
which  he  said  they  too  had  come  to  the  Hj-perboreans  before 
Achaiia  did  so.'  It  does  not  matter  for  our  purpose  here 
whether  Olen  is  a  historical  person  or  not ;  for  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  these  statements  were  made  in  Delian  hymns.  It  may  be 
Doted  further  that  the  Homeric  Hymn  represents  Apollo  as 
ruling  over  many  places  which  were  not  Ionian  at  a  later  dat«, 
but  which  formed  part  of  the  Achaian  land  in  the  heroic  age. 
This  may  possibly  help  to  explain  the  similarities  between 
P^-thagorism  and  Druidism  which  made  such  an  imi>res5ion  on 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  a  later  date.  W.  Ridgeway-"  holds 
(the  present  writer  believes  rightly)  that  the  Achaians  were 
Celts,  and  it  seems  plain  that  the  Druids  (q.v.)  did  teach  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration. ^  Wedonot  know  how  sophisticated 
these  Druids  (who  used  the  Greek  al]>habet)  may  have  been,  but 
there  is  after  nil  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  a  new  view  of 
the  soul  reached  the  "Greeks  from  the  north  (see  art.  SocL 
[Greek]),  and  there  are  certain  elements  in  the  Delian  legend 
which  seem  definitely  Celtic,  such  as  the  singinc  swans  so 
beautifully  described  by  Aristophanes.6  Now  these,  as  every 
one  knows,  occur  in  Plato's  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates, ^ 
where  Socrates  is  made  to  say  he  is  a  fellow-servant  of  Apollo's 
swans. 

If  we  follow  up  the  clue  suggested  by  the  identi- 
fication of  Pythagoras  with  Apollo  Hyperboreus, 
wesliall  find  many  confirmations  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Delos  was  the  .source  of  his  inspiration.  In 
the  first  place,  his  very  name  suggests  some  family 
conne.xion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo ;  for  the 
most  obvious  etymology  of  it  is  that  it  means  an 
envoy  to  the  sister  sancltiary  at  I'ytho  (cf.  the 
Ti;Xa76pot  who  were  sent  to  tlie  Amjihictyonic 
Council).  We  note  further  that  the  Hyperboreans 
are  re)ire.sented  as  vegetarians,  and  that  the  oldest 
altar  of  Delos,  that  of  Apollo  the  Father  {yevh-up), 
was  reservc<I  for  firelcss  oblations  of  vegetable 
offerings  like  the  firstfrnits  of  the  Hynerboreans. 
We  rrad  in  Diogenes  Laertius'  that  Pythagoras 
worshipped  at  this  altar  only,  and,  though  this 
may  not  be  genuine  troilition,  it  is  ]jrol)able  enough 
that,  in  his  preaching  of  alisliiience  from  animal 
flesh  (diroxi)  if^'P^X'"'')'  '"'  sIkmiM  have  appealed  to 
this  ancient  worship  of  his  ])i'oii]e.  Moreover, 
purification  {KiBa/xrif)  was  one  of  tlie  leading  ideas 
in  I'vthagnri.'<iii,  and  it  certainly  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  cult  of  Ai>ollo.  There  are,  indeed, 
reasons   for  thinking  that  it  was  not  an  original 
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feature  of  this  cvilt,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  Apollo  was  regarded  as 
the  cathartic  god  par  excellence. 

Further,  there  are  indistinct  memories  of  earlier 
missionaries  of  Apollo  than  Pythagoras.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us'  of  Abaris  the  Hyperborean,  a  holy 
man  who  travelleil  from  country  to  country  with 
a  golden  arrow  in  his  hand.  He  tasted  neither 
food  nor  drink,  and  averted  plagues  and  earth- 
quakes by  his  spells.  Pindar  said  this  was  in  the 
daj's  of  Croesus,  only  a  generation  before  his  own 
birth.  Herodotus  also  speaks' of  Aristeas  of  Pro- 
connesus,  who,  when  'rapt  by  Phccbus'  (0oi^o- 
Xa^jrrJs  ■yeiibij.(vos),  visited  the  northern  peoples. 
His  soul  could  leave  his  body,  and  he  was  seen  in 
far  distant  places.  Like  Pythagoras,  he  found  his 
way  to  the  Achaian  colony  of  Metapontum,  and 
told  the  men  of  that  city  that  to  them  alone  in 
Italy  had  Apollo  come.  There  was  a  statue  of 
him  beside  tliat  of  Apollo  in  the  market-place 
there.  To  the  same  circle  belongs  Hermotimus  of 
Clazomense,  who  could  leave  his  body  for  years  at 
a  time,  and  bring  back  prophecies  of  the  future, 
till  once  his  enemies  burned  his  body  in  the  absence 
of  his  soul  and  he  was  seen  no  more.  It  is  plain 
that  Pythagoras  was  not  without  predecessors,  and 
that  he  had  no  need  to  visit  remote  regions  to 
learn  the  view  of  the  sotil  on  which  his  doctrine 
was  based. 

On  the  cathartic  element  in  the  religion  of  Apollo  seeCG^  iv. 
295  ff.  Purification  (icaflaptnO  came  to  be  so  closely  associated 
with  Apollo  that  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Cratyhis,^  proposes  to 
derive  his  name  from  ano^vtav  or  dn-oAouuv,  or  both. 

But  we  can  go  further  than  this ;  for  we  can 
show  that  Pythagoras  had  Ionian  predecessors  in 
his  cosmogony  as  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  soul. 
There  are  traces  of  cosmogonical  theory  even  in 
Homer,*  and  it  is  plain  that  Hesiod  did  not  invent 
the  cosmogonical  figures  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Theogony  ;  for  he  introduces  Chaos  and  Eros  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  parts  they  played  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  As  Gomperz*  very  justly  observed, 
'  Hesiod's  system  is  a  mere  husk  of  thought  which 
must  once  liave  been  filled  with  life.'  Moreover, 
ills  doctrine'  that  the  men  of  the  (iolden  Age  have 
become  'holy  spirits'  (Saiixov(%  d7i'o()  who  watch 
over  mortal  men  goes  far  beyond  primitive  belief, 
though  we  can  hardly  su]ipose  that  Hesiod  invented 
tliat  either.  Such  doctrines  are  obviously  the 
fruit  of  what  we  must  call  theological  speculation, 
and  that  raises  a  great  dilficulty.  It  is  generally 
evaded  by  attributing  all  such  speculations  to  the 
Orphics,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  held  cos- 
mogonical doctrines  and  entertained  beliefs  about 
the  soul  of  the  very  type  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Orphic  communities  existed  at  so  early  a  date 
as  we  should  have  to  assume  if  we  are  to  account  for 
the  facts  in  this  way.  Moreover,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  Orphism  was  the  religion  of  humble  peojile, 
and  we  know  of  no  great  Orphic  teacliors  wlidiii  wo 
can  credit  with  the  origination  of  such  daring 
speculations.  It  seems  lis  if  Orphism,  when  it 
did  arise,  was  rather  a  parallel  phenomenon  to 
I'ydiagorisni  than  its  source.  It  must  he  re- 
mcmlicrcd  that  the  Orphic  god  is  Dionysus,  not 
Apollo,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus  is  of  much 
mure  recent  date  than  that  of  Apollo.  It  certainly 
liccamc  tinged  with  mysticism  liUe  that  of  Ajiollo, 
mid  to  some  extent  that  of  Demeterat  Elensis,  but 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  mysticism  remains, 
anil  it  is  not  easy  to  rest  content  with  the  view 
that  it  is  Thracian.  The  belief  in  ecstasy  may 
well  have  been  so,  but  that  does  not  take  us  very 
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far  ;  for  what  we  have  to  account  for  is  the  exist- 
ence of  cosmogonical  speculation  and  an  elaborate 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  which  presents  many  common 
features  in  all  the  religious  movements  of  the  time, 
so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  them. 

The  obvious  affinities  of  Iliad  xiv.  and  Odyssey  xi.  with 
Orphic  doctrine  have  led  some  scholars  to  suppose  that  they 
are  later  additions  to  the  Homeric  poems,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  so  late  that  the  theory  loses  all  plausibility.  The 
view  that  Hesiod  is  the  originator  of  Greek  cosmogonical 
speculation,  which  we  all  held  in  the  19th  cent.,  is  shown  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  Tb^ogony  to  be  wrong.  Hesiod  is 
certainly  repeating  those  things  at  secondhand.  It  is  of  great 
significance  that  Dionysus  is  not  any  more  important  for  Hesiod 
than  he  is  for  Homer.  It  is  mentioned  in  i>assing  that  he  is  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  he  is  an  im- 
portant god.  That  seems  fatal  to  the  view  that  there  are  Orphic 
elements  in  Hesiod. 

Since  the  close  of  the  19th  cent,  it  has  been 
possible  to  look  at  these  things  in  another  light, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  our  vision  to  the 
new  perspective.  We  know  now  that  there  was  a 
highly  developed  civilization  in  the  JP^gean  dating 
from  the  Neolithic  Age,  and  excavations  at  Menidi 
and  Miletus  have  sho^vn  that  it  passed  by  gradual 
transition  into  the  early  Ionic  civilization.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  regarding  the  semi- 
barbarous  invaders  from  the  north  as  the  main 
stock  of  the  Greek  people,  i.e.  the  people  to  whom 
we  owe  Greek  civilization  and  everything  that 
makes  Greece  of  value  to  us  to-day.  Every  day 
brings  fresh  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
Achaians  or  Hellenes,  or  whatever  they  called 
themselves,  adopted  the  language  and  civilization 
of  the  conquered  iEgean  people  and  were  ultimately 
absorbed  by  them.  Now  we  can  have  no  difBculty 
in  supposing  that  the  people  who  created  the  ,-Egean 
civilization  were  capable  of  theological  speculation. 
Nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  that  they  were  de- 
pendent on  Egypt  or  Babylon  in  any  way  for  this. 
The  jEgean  civilization  is  as  old  as  that  of  Babylon 
or  Egypt,  and  in  many  ways  superior  to  either  of 
them.  The  Achaians  and  Hellenes  did  not  bring 
civilization  to  the  j^igean,  but  in  some  ways  set  it 
back.  What  they  did  bring  was  apparently  the 
Olympian  gods  and  the  war-chariot  and  the  chival- 
rous ideal  as  we  find  it  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  In 
that  way,  no  doubt,  the  incursion  of  the  north- 
erners introduced  a  new  and  valuable  element  into 
the  life  of  the  jiigean,  but  for  most  things  they 
were  dependent  on  the  higher  civilization  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  conquered.  The  coming  of 
the  Achaians  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
Middle  Ages,  but  there  was  a  long  antiquity 
behind  that. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  discuss  Pythagoras 
adequately  mthout  constant  reference  to  ethnological  problems, 
but  that  is  forced  on  us  by  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  most 
recent  works.  It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  say  that  it  seems 
impossible,  in  view  of  recent  discoveries,  to  maintain  the  view 
that  the  Greek  language  reached  the  ^gean  from  the  north. 
Its  affinities  are  closest  with  the  languages  of  Iran  and  India, 
and  not  with  those  of  the  Italo-Celtic  type.  This  appears  clearly 
from  ita  system  of  declension  and  conjugation.  The  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  and  Avestan  verbs  are  inflected  on  identical  principles, 
and  in  particular  they  alone  possess  the  augment,  save  for  some 
survivals  in  Armenian — an  exception  that  proves  the  rule  and 
gives  us  a  hint  of  the  route  by  which  Indo-European  speech  may 
have  reached  tlie  .Egean.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  datable 
traces  of  Indo-European  speech  are  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  this  is  so  whether  the  new  view  of  the  Hittites  proves  to  be 
sound  or  not.  Hittite,  if  it  has  been  correctly  interpreted,  is  a 
language  of  the  Italo-Celtic  type,  and  has  no  special  affinities 
with  Greek.  The  distinction  between  centum  and  sat^m  lan- 
guages, of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  is  a  futile  one,  since  the 
sibilization  of  k  is  asecondary  phenomenon  which  may  occurany- 
where  and  at  any  time.  The  Romance  languages  have  become 
satem  languages  in  historical  times.  Now,  if  these  views  are 
sound — and  every  fresh  piece  of  evidence  seems  to  confirm  them 
— there  is  no  dirticulty  at  all  in  supposing  that  an  older  form  of 
Greek  was  spoken  in  the  .-Egean  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  it 
was  adopted  from  the  original  population  by  the  Achaians  and 
Dorians  from  the  north,  vvho  umst  originally  have  spoken  a 
form  of  Celtic.  Of  course  they  would  introduce  a  number  of 
their  own  words,  notably  de6^,  which  is  inexplicable  as  a  native 
Greek  formation.  The  continuity  of  early  .Egean  and  Ionic 
speculation,  which  is  being  assumed  in  this  article,  has,  there- 


fore, nothing  startling  about  it.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Ridge- 
way  saw  how  the  land  lay  when  there  was  much  less  evidence 
than  there  is  now. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  there  came  to  be  '  theologians,'  as  Aristotle 
calls  them,'  in  Ionia  long  before  the  time  of 
Pythagoras.  We  still  have  a  priceless  fragment  of 
one  of  the  latest  of  these,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  an 
island  close  to  Delos  (see  art.  Cosmogony  and 
Cosmology  [Greek]).  It  is  the  oldest  piece  of 
Greek  prose  in  existence,  and  was  already  known 
in  part  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  while  the 
beginning  and  some  of  tlie  continuation  of  it  have 
been  recovered  from  an  Egyptian  papyrus  pub- 
lished by  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  This  introduces  us 
to  speculations  which  are  most  easily  understood 
if  we  suppose  them  to  be  old  .^gean  in  character, 
such  as  that  of  the  cloak  (0S/)os),  embroidered  with 
'  Land  and  Ogenos  and  the  homes  of  Ogenos,' 
which  Zas  (Zeus)  gave  to  Chthonie  (Earth)  at  their 
'  holy  marriage,'  and  which  was  spread  over  a 
'  winged  oak '  (vwoirrfpos  SpOs).  For  us  the  import- 
ant point  is  that  our  earliest  authorities,  including 
Aristoxenus,  who  was  not  an.xious  to  emphasize 
the  mystical  side  of  Pythagoras,  agree  in  repre- 
senting him  as  the  disciple  of  Pherecydes.  Aristotle 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  of  his  attachment  to 
the  miracle-working  {repcLToiroda)  of  Pherecydes. 
This  means  at  least  that  Pythagoras  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  speculative  cosmogony,  and 
probably  with  a  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality 
rather  less  primitive  in  character  than  any  we  can 
attribute  to  Aristeas  or  Abaris.  At  any  rate  the 
discovery  of  an  actual  fragment  of  Pherecydes  in 
Egypt  makes  it  much  more  likely  than  it  seemed 
before  that  later  ages  had  some  real  knowledge  of 
his  doctrine,  and  that  Cicero  may  have  had  good 
authority  for  his  statement  that  he  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  will  be  found  in  Diels,  Vorso- 
kratikerS,  vol.  ii.  p.  202  ft.  '  The  present  writer  cannot  believe 
that  Pherecydes  wag  influenced  by  .4naximander,  as  Diels  sup- 
poses. The  '  winged  oak  '  points  to  Arcadia  or  Dodona  rather 
than  Miletus.  Nor  can  it  have  any  connexion  with  Babylon, 
where  there  never  were  any  oaks.  The  scholiast  on  Apolloiiius 
Rhodius,  i.  6i5,  quotes  Pherecydes  for  the  statement  that 
Aithalides,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  received  from  Hermes 
the  boon  that  his  soul  should  be  at  one  time  in  Hades  and  at 
another  on  earth,  and  from  Apollonius  himself  we  learn  that  be 
had  also  the  gift  of  remembering  his  former  lives.  If  we  can 
trust  this,  it  is  very  important ;  for  Hermes  is  an  Arcadian  (and 
therefore  pre-Achaian)  god,  and  the  Argonauts  are  Minyans. 
Now  Aithalides  was  regarded  as  a  previous  incarnation  of 
Pythagoras,  Euphorbus  being  the  next.  The  statement  of 
Cicero2  is  that  Pherecydes  was  the  first  to  teach  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  only  means  that  he  was  the  first  extant 
writer  to  do  so.  The  immediate  source  of  the  statement  is 
probably  Posidonius. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  for  supposing  that  the 
doctrine  of  rebirth  or  transmigration  was  the 
original  contribution  of  Pythagoras  to  religion, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  detailed  prescrip- 
tions as  to  the  avoidance  of  certain  acts  and  the 
observance  of  certain  abstinences.  There  can,  in 
fact,  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  Pj'thagorean 
precepts  are  tabus  of  a  thoroughly  primitive  type, 
and  many  of  them  can  be  matched  among  savage 
peoples  to-day.  Later  writers,  of  course,  interpret 
these  aKovap-ara,  as  they  are  called,  as  symbols  or 
allegories  of  moral  truth  ;  but  that  view  will  not 
easily  be  accepted  now,  in  view  of  our  increased 
knowledge  of  such  things.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that,  to  many  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
these  precepts  were  the  most  important  of  his 
teachings,  .-md  that  there  was  a  rift  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  Pythagorism  from  the  first. 
That  is  only  human  nature,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
explanation  of  much  that  we  are  told  about  the 
hierarchical  organization  of  the  society.  It  is 
very  significant  that  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
lower  grade  is  dKovafianKoi,  which  can  hardly  mean 

1  Met.  A  6.  10711>  26,  the  first  occurrence  of  this  fateful  word. 

2  Tusc.  i.  16  (38). 
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anythinf;  else  than  those  who  made  the  precepts, 
or  di;ot'<r^ara,  the  principal  thing;.  The  distinction  i 
between  Pythagoreans  and  Pythagorists  has  no 
doubt  a  similar  origin.  It  is  probable  that  modern 
scholars  are  right  in  holding  these  distinctions  to 
be  of  late  date,  but  the  diflerenee  between  those 
who  Avere  capable  of  assimilating  only  the  external 
side  of  the  religion  and  those  who  could  reach  its 
inner  meaning  must  have  been  present  from  the 
first,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  soon  became  so  accen- 
tuated that  it  split  the  society  in  two.  The  same 
consideration  throws  light  upon  what  we  are  told 
of  the  obligation  of  secrecy  imposed  on  the 
members  of  the  society.  As  usually  stated,  that 
is  clearly  an  attempt  to  explain  how  certain  doc- 
trines were  apparently  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
the  members,  and  so  far  it  is  unhistorical.  Pytha- 
gorenn  doctrines  were  apparently  quite  well  known, 
and  influenced  outsiders  from  an  early  date.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  credible  tljat  novices 
were  bound  to  silence  for  a  period.  That  is  too 
common  everywhere  to  excite  surprise,  and  the 
words  which  are  used  to  describe  this  obligation, 
^c/nuSia  and  4x^PPVI^'><"J''V-  suggest  this  rather  than 
the  disriplina  arcavi.  Now  these  words  are  dis- 
tinctly Ionic  in  character,  and  that  is  a  good 
reason  for  believing  tliat  they  have  come  dow'n 
from  tlie  early  days  of  the  society. 

The  following  may  be  quoted  as  speciiuens  of  the  aKoviriiaTa  : 
'  Not  to  pick  up  what  has  f.%Uen,'  '  Not  to  break  bread.'  '  Not  to 
Btir  the  fire  with  an  (iron)  sword,'  '  Not  to  eat  from  a  whole 
loaf,'  '  Not  to  let  swallows  share  one's  roof,'  *  Not  to  look  in  a 
mirror  beside  a  light.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  how  precepts  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  classified,  and  we  cannot  take  seriously  the 
later  explanations  such  as  that  '  Not  Co  stir  the  lire  with  a 
sword '  only  means  that  we  should  not  further  provoke  an  anirry 
man.^ 

I'.ut  all  this,  however  largely  it  bulked  in  his 
teaching,  was  only  a  part,  and  not  the  most 
important  part,  of  the  contribution  of  Pythagoras 
to  religion.  There  must  have  been  something  to 
account  for  the  striking  difference  between  the 
development  of  tlie  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  sects. 
The  former  seems  to  have  become  utterly  corrupt 
in  a  ver\'  few  generations :  and  in  a  conversation 
snpposeJ  to  take  place  well  before  the  close  of  the 
5th  cent.  Plato  makes  Adimantus  condemn  the 
Ort)hic  religion  as  a  mere  trafhc  in  jiardona  and 
inclulgences.-  We  know  that  there  were  Pytha- 
gorists  at  Athens  in  the  4th  cent.,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  suggested  of  them ;  they  are  only 
laughed  at  for  their  abstinence  and  their  devotion 
to  the  simple  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
at  the  same  date  a  number  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  calling  themselves  Pythagoreans,  who  paid 
no  respect  to  these  external  observances,  and  even 
tried  to  explain  them  away.  Now  the  one  great 
difference  that  we  can  discern  between  the 
Orpliics  and  tlie  Pythagoreans  is  just  this — that 
the  Pythagoreans  afl  agreed  in  tracing  everything 
to  tlie  inspiration  of  a  great  individual,  while  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  Orphic  t<.'aclier  at  all. 
Those  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  like 
Onomacritus,  arc  known  chicllv  because  they  were 
suspected  of  literary  frauds.  \Vo  may  reasonably 
infer  from  this  that  the  higher  sideof  I'ytliagorean 
religion  came  from  the  foun<ler  him.self. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  prove  conclusively 
what  this  higher  doctrine  was,  hut  an  examination 
of  our  earliest  evidence  will  allbrd  us  some  positive 
indications.  In  the  I'/irrdu'  I'lato  niaki^s  Socrates 
exjiresH  surprise  that  Cebcs  and  Siiiimias  have  not 
been  taught  by  I'liilolaiis  the  true  reason  why  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  take  his  own  life.  The  first 
reason,  wliicli  he  says  is  a  '  high  doctrine'  and  not 
eiwy  to  understaiKl,  is  tliat  our  souls  are  bound  In 
the  iirison-house  {ijipovpi)  of  tli(!  liody,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  try  to  escape  till  Cod  gives  the  signal. 
There  is  a  further  doctrine,  which  Socrates  accepts, 
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that  we  are  the  chattels  {KTJi/iaTa)  of  the  gods,  and 
they  watch  over  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Plato  means  us  to  tinderstand  all  this  to  be 
Pythagorean ;  for  Philolaus  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Pythagorean  teacher  at  the  time  of 
which  he  is  speaking.  We  are  also  told  th.at  he 
did  not  give  any  clear  account  of  this  doctrine, 
which  was  therefore  presumably  one  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  predecessors.  Now  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  a  distinctly  ethical  tendency,  such 
as  we  do  not  find  in  anything  that  we  know  of 
Orphism.  The  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the 
body  has  a  disciplinary  character,  and  the  gods  or 
God  (the  two  forms  of  expression  are  used  quite 
indiscriminately)  have  imposed  it  on  us  for  the 
good  of  our  souls,  so  that  it  is  our  duty  to  submit. 
So  much  we  may  fairly  infer  from  this  passage, 
which  is  really  our  oldest  and  best  authority. 

If  we  may  also  regard  the  famous  description  of 
the  true  jdiilosopher  in  the  Thea:tct  us '^  as  inspired 
by  Pythagorean  teaching,  Ave  may  go  a  step  further 
and  attribute  to  Pythagoras  the  doctrine  that  the 
end  of  man  is  to  become  like  God  (o/ioiwo-is  Tip  $eif). 
We  are  not  able  to  prove  this  indeed,  but  it  is  so 
far  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Aristoxenus  makes 
the  'following  of  God'  (rb  aKoXovdeif  T<f  Beifi)  the 
keynote  of  the  Pythagorean  system  as  expounded 
by  him  ;  and  an  unknown  writer  excerpted  by 
Stobfeus  ^  gives  '  Follow  God '  (f ttou  detfi)  as  a 
Pythagorean  precept,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
agreement  of  I'lato  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  on  a  different  level  from  '  Do  not  stir  the 
lire  with  iron '  and  the  rest  of  the  aaoiKT/xaTa,  and 
it  appears  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  real  meaning 
of  I'j-thagoras.  It  gives  Pytlmgorism  .something 
more  than  the  mainly  negative  attitude  to  life 
of  Buddhism,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Orphism, 
which  emphasizes  '  release '  (Xwis)  aliove  everything 
else.  To  the  Orphic  the  body  was  the  tomb  of  the 
soul  ((Tufia  (Two),  and  what  we  call  life  was  death  ; 
and  that  is  a  very  ditiereut  thing  from  regarding 
the  body  as  a  house  of  correctiim.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  evidence  tliat  the  idea  of  a  final  release 
from  the  'wheel  of  birth'  played  any  part  in 
Pythagorism.  That  is  admitted  by  Kohde,  Avho 
attributes  it  to  the  defectiveness  of  our  informa- 
tion. Pythagorism  without  a  final  release,  he 
.says,  would  be  like  Buddhism  witliout  a  77i'njd»n.' 
The  present  writer  would  suggest  that,  im]ierfect 
as  our  information  may  be,  it  would  he  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  afford  no  evidence  of  this 
doctrine,  if  it  had  ever  existed.  We  have  the 
excellent  authority  of  Aristotle  for  saying  that 
the  Pythagoreans  divided  rational  living  things 
into  gods  and  men  and  '  such  as  Pyth.igoras,'*  and 
so  it  would  seem  that  the  fully  purified  soul 
becomes  incarnate  in  a  ]ihil(is(iplicr  and  religious 
teacher  who  seeks  to  raise  others  to  his  level.  St) 
far  a.s  we  can  judge  from  the  P/iiri/o,  its  final 
destinv  is  not  any  .sort  of  nirvi'iva,  but  '  to  dwell 
with  tlie  gods.'  It  is  an  interesting  point  that  the 
purified  .soul  remembers  its  pri'vious  incarnations. 
It  is  .said  that  Pythagoras  rciiicnilicrcd  that  his 
last  incarnation  had  been  as  Kuiihorlnis  the  I)ar- 
danian,  who,  hy  Apollo's  help,  wounded  Patrocliis 
(//.  xvi.  S04ir.).  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  dis- 
l)eliev('  this  or  to  atlriliulo  it  to  imposture.  Men 
were  very  exalted  in  those  days,  ami  it  is  perfectly 
iioKsible  that  Pythagoras  was  in  dciul  earnest  when 
liesaw  the  shield  of  Kupliorbus  dcdiiatcd  liy  Mene- 
lau-*  at  Argos,  and  iccognizcil  it  as  that  which  he 
had  bonie  in  Apollo's  service  in  a  former  life. 
We  may  gather  from  this  the  further  information 

nren  d. 
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that  there  was  an  interval  of  several  generations 
between  each  rebirth,  which,  if  we  regard  the 
myths  which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates 
as  Pythagorean,  were  spent  in  purgatory,  tlie  very 
name  of  which  baa  a  dehnitely  Pytliagorean  sound. 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  hody  as  the  tomb  of  the  soul  see 
Plato,  Cratylus,  400  C,  where  we  are  told  that  the  body  is  called 
aw/ia,  i.e.  a-rifi.a,  *  on  the  g;round  that  the  soul  is  buried  in  the 
present  life.'  Socrates  goes  on,  however,  to  give  it  aa  his  own 
opinion  that  the  Orphics  (oi  aixtpl  'Op4>^a)  really  called  the  body 
aia(j.a,  because  the  soul  is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  '  those 
things  for  which  it  pays  the  penalty,'  and  that  it  has  a  covering 
(7repij3o\os)  in  tlie  likeness  of  a  prison  (5etr(ia)r>)ptoy  eixofa)  *so 
that  it  may  he  kept  safe '  (I'l-a  {rw^Tjrat)  till  it  has  paid  in  full 
all  that  it  owes.  The  word  trw^a  is  on  this  view  derived  not 
from  irriixa  but  from  (Tiij^to.  This  looks  very  like  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  Orphic  doctrine  in  terms  of  the  Pythajjorean. 

3.  Pythag-orean  science.— This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  discussion  of  Pj'thagorean  science,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  establish  its  Ionian 
character — which  will  prove  that  it  goes  back  to 
Pythagoras  himself — and  it  is  desirable  tliat  it 
should  be  shown,  if  possible,  in  what,  if  any, 
relation  it  stood  to  Pythagorean  religion.  The 
subject  is  difficult  becau.se,  M-hile  the  religion  of 
Pythagoras  itnderwent  no  important  develojjment, 
as  far  as  we  know,  Pytliagorean  science  was 
extremely  progressive.  That,  again,  is  because, 
while  the  leading  Pytliagoreans  took  their  religion 
for  granted  or  neglected  it  altogether,  they  were 
obliged  to  defend  their  scientilic  teaching  against 
criticism  of  all  kinds,  and  of  course  it  became 
greatly  modified  in  the  process.  In  particular,  we 
see  that  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  '  four 
elements'  of  Empedocles,  which  bad  become  the 
foundation  of  medical  science,  and  above  all  to  take 
up  a  definite  attitude  towards  Zeno's  very  serious 
criticism  of  the  Pythagorean  view  of  space  and  tlie 
unit.  AVe  are  safe  in  referring  theories  which 
show  a  preoccupation  with  problems  of  this  kind 
to  a  later  generation  of  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  Parmenides,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
youth  in  his  poems,  must  have  written  not  very 
long  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  and  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  he  had  been  a  Pythagorean. 
The  cosmology  which  lie  expounds  in  the  second 
part  of  his  poem,  and  which  he  tells  us  has  no 
truth  in  it,  cannot  well  be  anything  else  than 
Pythagorean,  and,  considering  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  it  must  be  practically  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras  himself.  Unfortunately  we  have  only 
fragments,  though  they  are  instructive  enough,  and 
show  pretty  clearly  which  parts  of  the  Pythagorean 
cosmology  may  be  regarded  as  original.  In  view 
of  the  relation  of  Pythagoras  to  Pherecydes,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  expositions  should  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  cosmogony,  and  we  even  gather 
from  a  chance  remark  of  Plato'  tliat  it  contained 
stories  about  the  gods  such  as  were  usual  in  cosmo- 
gonies. Tlie  cosmogonic  Eros  is  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  that  survives.  It  is  clear,  liowever,  that 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  system  came  from  quite 
another  source  than  Pherecydes.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  science,  as  we  understand 
the  word,  had  arisen  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history  at  Miletus  on  the  mainland  not  far 
from  Sanios.  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxi- 
menes  had  been  busy  with  the  question  of  the 
stuff  of  which  the  world  is  made,  and  this  had 
been  defined  as  a  limitless  something  {iireipop), 
ultimately  held  to  be  air,  which  at  that  time  was 
supposed  to  be  a  vapour  and  identified  with  steam 
and  mist.  Water  and  earth  and  other  solid  sub- 
stances were  explained  as  condensed  air,  while  fire 
was  air  still  further  rarefied.  In  this  limitless 
mass  there  were  innumerable  worlds,  each  with  its 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  these  arose  and 
passed  away  like  bubbles  in  the  limitless  mass  of 
vapour.  Moreover,  Anaximander,  the  second  of 
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the  Milesians,  had  put  forth  a  daring  theory  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was 
rejected  by  liis  succe.ssor  Anaximenes,  but  evi- 
dently left  its  mark  on  the  mind  of  Pythagoras. 
According  to  tliis,  the  earth  liung  free  in  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  it  kept  its  ]ilace 
because  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  fall  in 
one  direction  rather  than  another.  On  the  other 
band,  Anaximander  was  not  able  to  shake  himself 
free  from  the  i<lea  that  we  are  living  on  a  disk,  and 
he  was  thus  led  to  picture  the  earth  as  cylindrical, 
with  another  disk  antipodal  to  ours.  He  further 
explained  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  by  supposing 
that  they  were  rings  of  fire  enclosed  in  air,  with 
the  tire  escaping  at  a  single  orifice  where  we  see 
the  luminary.  This  was  the  earliest  form  taken 
by  the  notion  of  a  planetary  orbit.  The  school  of 
Miletus  had  also  formulated  some  very  elementary 
geometrical  propositions  about  triangles  which 
gave  them  the  means  of  calculating  the  distance 
of  inaccessible  objects,  such  as  sliii>s  at  sea.  The 
influence  of  all  this  is  clearly  marked  on  the 
system  of  Pythagoras,  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
went  far  beyond  his  teachers.  He  was  the  real 
founder  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  he  may 
fairly  be  credited  with  a  large  part  of  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid.  The  proposition  about  the 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  still  bears  his  name, 
though  we  happen  to  know  that  the  proof  of  it ' 
given  in  Euclid,  i.  47,  is  not  the  Pythagorean  one. 
It  is  probable  that  the  original  proof  was  of  a  more 
arithmetical  character,  and  was  connected  with  a 
very  old  piece  of  traditional  knowledge,  namely, 
that  a  triangle  of  which  the  sides  are  as  3,  4,  5  has 
always  a  right  angle,  and  3'-  +  4-  =  5-.  'This  pro-  , 
position  solved  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of 
the  square,  but  it  also  brought  up  the  difficulty 
of  incommensurabilitj',  since  the  side  and  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  li.ave  no  common  measure. 
For  that  reason  a  number  of  problems  which  we 
should  deal  with  algebraically  are  treated  geo- 
metrically in  Euclid,  ii.,  which  is  in  substance 
Pythagorean.  It  is  also  certain  that  Pythagoras 
is  to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  spheri- 
cal shape  of  the  earth,  which  was  a  commonplace 
of  Italian  science  in  the  5th  cent.,  though  the 
lonians  refused  to  accept  it,  and  even  Anaxagoras 
and  Democritus  maintained  that  the  earth  was 
flat.  This  was  closely  connected  with  the  explana- 
tion of  lunar  eclipses,  which  may  also  be  con- 
lidently  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  though  it  was  not 
known  in  Eastern  Hellas  till  a  later  date.  To 
judge  from  the  poem  of  Parmenides,  Pj'thagoras 
also  retained  the  theory  of  planetary  rings,  and 
indeed  there  is  no  evidence  that  spheres  were  sub- 
stituted for  rings  before  Eudoxus.  Like  Anaxi- 
menes, he  regarded  the  stuff  of  which  things  are 
made  as  air  {i.e.  mist  or  darkness),  and  he  must 
have  said  that  the  world  inhales  this  from  without ; 
for  Xenophanes  already  ridiculed  the  idea.  What 
difl'erentiates  him  completely  from  all  bis  prede- 
cessors, however,  is  that  he  paid  more  attention  to 
the  form  or  limit  of  things  than  to  the  limitless 
something  of  which  they  were  made.  Later  Pytha- 
goreanism  identified  this  with  abstract  space,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  more  recent 
development.  It  is  the  fact  that  Pythagoras 
introduced  the  idea  of  the  limit  (ir^pas)  as  the 
correlative  of  the  Milesian  limitless  {iiretpoi')  that 
gives  him  his  place  in  the  history  of  science  and 
afibrds  a  clue  to  his  apparently  strange  doctrine 
that  things  are  numbers.  According  to  this,  the 
limitless  once  limited  gives  us  the  point,  twice 
limited  the  line,  thrice  limited  the  plane,  and  four 
times  limited  the  solid  ;  and  all  things  are  made  of 
such  geometrical  solid  figures  in  various  arrange- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  weakness  of  this 
view   is  that  the   point  is  identified  with  unity. 
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instead  of  with  zero,  as  it  should  be,  and  this  is 
where  Zeno's  criticisms  proved  fatal.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  point  as  'unity  having  position' 
enabled  Pythagoras  to  treat  geometry  as  a  form  of 
arithmetic  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  Zeno  showed 
the  dithculties  of  this,  and  the  later  Pythagoreans 
had  to  abandon  the  doctrine  that  things  are 
numbers  and  to  substitute  the  statement  that 
things  are  like  numbers.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
magnificently  daring  conception  of  reality  and,  but 
for  the  necessary  imperfections  of  its  first  state- 
ment, it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Descartes. 

For  all  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Burnet's  Early  Greek 
Philosophy',  chs.  L,  ii.,  and  vii.,  with  the  modifications  con- 
tAined  in  his  Greek  Philosophy,  pt.  i.,  Tholes  to  Plato  (London, 
19U),  chs.  ii.  and  v.  Aa  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  scientific 
insight  of  the  P>-thagoreans,  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  successors  of  Pythagoras  (though  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  Pj-tha^oras  himself)  held  that  the  earth  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  a  central  luminary.  This 
was  not,  indeed,  identified  with  the  sun,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  planet  like  the  earth,  but  it  was  a  very  great  step  to 
regard  the  earth  as  a  spherical  planet. 

I'ythagoras  carried  his  theory  a  step  further 
bj'  his  great  discovery  that  the  intervals  of 
the  scale  recognized  in  his  day — the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  and  the  octave  —  could  be  expressed  by 
simple  numerical  ratios.  This  discovery  was  no 
doubt  based  on  measurements  of  the  length  of 
the  string  wliich  corresponded  to  these  intervals, 
and  it  suggested  a  solution  of  another  Milesian 
problem.  The  Milesian  system  had  been  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  the  'opposites,'  especially  hot  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  w-hich  appeared  to  be  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  Anaximander  had  spoken  of 
the  obser>'ance  of  a  due  measure  between  these  as 
'  justice '  {SUri).  This  Pythagoras  thought  he  could 
explain  from  his  great  acoustic  discovery.  If  higli 
and  low  pitch  can  be  brought  together  in  a  perfect 
attunement  {a.pixoi>la),  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that  all  other  opposites  could  be  similarly  treated 
and  that  all  stable  reality  would  prove  to  be  a 
'blend'  (/tpdtris)  of  opposites  in  proportions  which 
could  be  numerically  expressed.  There  were 
certain  '  means '  (/nccrirTp-ei)  between  each  pair  of 
them,  of  which  the  arithmetical  mean  (correspon- 
ding to  theoct.ive)  is  only  one.  It  is  the  same  idea 
of  combination  in  fixeti  proportions  that  Dalton 
introduced  into  cliemistry.  Pythagoras  thought  it 
was  the  key  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  it  is.  He 
applied  it  among  other  things  to  the  problem  of 
the  relative  distances  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  he  expressed  in  terms  of  the  intervals  of  the 
scale.  That  ideas  of  this  kind  need  not  be  alto- 
gether futile  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  liode's  law 
of  the  planetary  distances,  which  is  based  on  a 
similar  conception,  has  been  of  use  in  giving  a 
direction  to  astronomical  research,  thougli  it  has 
not  been  empirically  verified,  and  that  Mendelieirs 
periodic  law  has  actually  led  to  the  di.scovery  of 
new  elements.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  of 
Socrates  in  I'luto's  RepuOlir,^  that  the  Pjjtliagoreaiis 
made  music  and  astronomy  sister  sciences,  will 
now  be  plain. 

It  was  in  medicine  that  the  other  great  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  was  made,  chiefly,  it  would 
apjiear,  by  Alcma-on  <if  Crot(m.  Health  was  re- 
garded as  the  proper  tuning  {ap/iovia)  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  right  proportions  between  hot  and  cold, 
inoist  and  dry,  were  preserved.  Disease  was  j\ist 
the  disproiMjrtionate  expansion  of  one  of  them. 
Alcmaron  expressed  this  fiirtlier  by  comparing 
health  to  the  reign  of  cnmil  laws  (Icovofila.),  and 
discaxu  to  monarchy.  This  is  the  original  sense  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  temperanients'  which  jilaycd 
so  great  n  part  in  the  history  of  iiiccliiinc  ;  for 
temprramr.nl uin  or  tcmprrnlura  is  hut  a  translation 
of  tiie  Pythagorean  term  (t/)d<rt». 
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So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  those  '  antitipa- 
tions  of  nature  '  to  which  after  all  science  owes  its 
most  striking  advances,  but  at  this  point  the 
religious  teacher  and  mystic  comes  into  contact 
with  the  man  of  science.  If  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  really  correspond  to  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and 
the  octave,  they  must  give  forth  sounds  like  the 
tuned  strings  of  the  lyre.  If  we  do  not  hear 
these  notes,  that  is  because  our  souls  are  out  of 
tune  and  do  not  vibrate  in  unison  with  them. 
This  is  the  theory  generally  known  by  the  mislead- 
ing name  of  the  '  harmony  of  the  spheres ' — an 
expression  which  is  meaningless  as  applied  to 
astronomy  before  Eudoxus.  It  has  had  a  great 
history  and  inspired  not  only  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  but  even  Kepler ;  and  it  seems  to  give 
definite  meaning  to  the  precept  '  Follow  God.'  It 
explains  at  once  the  reiuark  of  Aristoxenus  that 
the  Pythagoreans  used  medicine  to  purge  the 
body  and  music  to  purge  the  soul.  Alcma'on  of 
Croton  said  the  soul  was  immortal  '  because  it  was 
like  to  things  immortal,'  and  it  had  this  likeness 
in  virtue  of  its  being  always  in  motion  ;  '  for  all 
divine  things,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars  and 
the  whole  heavens  are  in  continuous  motion.' '  He 
also  said  that  the  reason  men  die  is  that  '  they 
are  not  able  to  attach  the  beginning  to  the  end,'  * 
as  the  heavenly  bodies  do  in  their  revolutions. 
We  find  the  same  doctrine  of  the  circles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  circles  of  the  soul  in  Plato's 
Timceus,  which  is  in  the  main  a  statement  of  the 
later  Pythagorean  doctrine,  and  we  may  infer  that 
the  saying  quoted  by  Socrates  in  the  Phcedo,  that 
'  philosophy  is  the  highest  music,'  is  Pythagorean 
too.  If  that  is  so,  we  have  found  the  connecting 
link  between  Pythagorean  religion  and  Pytha- 
gorean science.  The  highest  purification  (mffapcn^) 
of  all  was  just  science,  and  especially  mathematical 
science. 

In  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity  Milton  of  course  introduces  the 
'  crystal  spheres,'  and  in  other  resjiects  gives  tia  a  later  form  of 
the  doctrnie.  Shakespeare's  statement  of  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Lorenzo  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
In  the  Book  of  Uovxaqe  to  Shakespeare  (London,  1916)  the 
present  writer  has  tried  to  throw  some  light  on  the  channels 
through  which  a  knowledge  of  Tythagorean  doctrine  may  have 
reached  the  England  of  Shakespeare's  youth. 

The  doctrine  was  callable,  however,  of  being 
applied  in  a  way  that  Pythagoras  can  never  have 
intended,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  break- 
down of  Pythagorism  as  a  religion.  It  was  only  a 
step  to  say  that  the  soul  was  itself  an  attunement 
(apfioyla)  of  the  body,  and  that  was  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  its  immortality.  We  are  told  distinctly 
in  the  l'li<r<!o  tliat  this  tenet  was  maintained  botli 
by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Thebes  and  by  those  of 
Phlius  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  Aristoxenus 
continued  to  maintain  it  even  after  he  had  become 
a  member  of  the  school  of  Aristotle.  This  may 
account  for  the  vagueness  of  Philolaus  on  sudi 
subjects  as  reported  by  Cehes  and  Simmi.as,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  re- 
futing the  theory  on  his  dyingday.  Itseems  clear 
that  the  jireoccupation  of  the  Pythagoreans  with 
medicine  had  led  tlicm  to  regard  the  soul  more  and 
more  lus  a  function  of  the  boily,  and  it  has  recently 
heeii  ascertained  that  Philolaus  wrote  on  medicine 
and  played  a  consideralile  part  in  the  develojiment 
of  that  "science.  That  was  the  end  of  the  Pythago- 
rist  religion  among  the  more  eidigliteucd  nuMnhers 
of  the  order,  though  the  old  praeticcs  and  lieliefs 
were  continued  underground,  as  it  were,  by  other 
followers  of  I'ythagoras,  who  handed  thoni  <m  to 
the  Neol'ythngoreaiis  and  the  Noo-Plat(mists 
(7f/.ji.),  who  revivified  them  by  bringing  them  into 
touch  with  the  Platonic  tradition.  In  fact  Plato 
was  the  true  successor  of  Pytli»g(MHs,  whose 
doctrine   was  represented  in   a  one  sided  way  by 

1  AriHtotlc,  de  Anim'a,  A.  i.  40.'."  29. 
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both  sects  of  his  nominal  followers.  In  this  way 
scientific  Pythagoreanism  became  merged  in  the 
Academy  {q.v.),  while  religious  Pythagorism  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  rise  of  Cynicism  {q.v.}. 

4,  Pythagorean  ethics. — It  would,  of  course, 
be  an  anachronism  to  speak  of  a  Pythagorean 
system  of  ethics.  The  constitution  of  such  a  system 
was  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Athens  and,  with 
the  exception  of  somejindications  of  ethical  theory 
in  the  fragments  of  Uemocritus  {q.v.),  of  them 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
that  the  ethics  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
were  based  on  a  Pythagorean  foundation,  and  are 
not  fully  intelligible  unless  we  bear  this  in  mind.' 
It  may  be  added  that  Democritus  too  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Pythagoras. 

Being  a  religious  community,  the  Pythagoreans 
had  of  course  a  rule  of  life,  and  it  has  recently 
been  urged  with  great  plausibility  that  certain 
hexameter  verses,  which  are  quoted  at  a  fairly 
early  date,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  work  of  Timseus  of  Tauromenium,  are  actual 
fragments  of  this  rule.  The  Golden  Verses  are 
spurious,  of  course,  but  they  may  well  have  been 
modelled  on  an  older  original.  In  particular,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  members  of  the  society  had 
to  make  an  examination  of  conscience  morning  and 
evening.  They  had  to  go  over  the  events  of  the  day 
that  was  past  and  ask  themselves,  '  In  what  have 
I  transgressed,  what  have  I  done  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  what  have  I  left  undone  that  I 
ought  to  have  done  ? '  It  is  obvious  that  a  rule  of 
this  kind  would  be  favourable  to  the  rise  of  specu- 
lation on  ethical  subjects. 

For  the  probabilit.v  that  there  was  a  rule  such  as  that  de- 
scribed  see  A.  Delatte,  in  Revue  de  Philologie,  xxxiv.  [1910] 
175  ff.  Delatte  has  been  misled  by  some  of  his  German  authori- 
ties when  he  says  that  the  original  dialect  of  Pythagoreanism 
was  Doric  and  that  the  orii^rinal  form  of  the  doctrine  was  that 
things  are  Hke  numbers,  but  he  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the 
thesis  that  verses  like  Tvfl  napiffijv ;  ti  6'  tpe^a  ;  ti  /^Ol  5e6v  OVK 
eTeAeVeTj ;  are  really  as  old  as  the  5th  cent.,  and  formed  part  of 
a  '  rule '  in  hexameter  verse.  Five  verses  (including  the  above) 
are  quoted  In  Porphyry's  Life  of  Pythagoras  (40  Nauck)  and 
give  a  description  of  the  Pythagorean  examination  of  con- 
science. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  ethical  theories  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  everywhere  take  for  granted  a  classi- 
fication of  human  lives  into  wisdom-loving,  honour- 
loving,  and  gain-loving ;  and  this  is  closely  bound 
up  with  what  is  usually  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
tripartite  soul  as  expounded  in  Plato's  BepiMic. 
It  seems  very  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  is  Pytha- 
gorean, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Posidonius '  said 
that  he  had  found  the  doctrine  of  the  tripartite 
soul  in  the  writings  of  the  successors  of  Pythagoras. 
The  story  was  that  Pythagoras  himself  had  used 
the  word  i/iiX6i7o0os  for  the  first  time  in  a  conversation 
with  Leon,  tyrant  of  Phlius  or  Sicyon,  and  it  is 
everywhere  implied  in  Plato  that  it  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  Socrates  and  his  circle.  '  Is  not  Euenus 
a  philosopher  ?,'  asks  Socrates  in  the  Phmdo,^  and 
the  answer  comes  at  once,  '  I  think  so.'  It  seems 
to  mean  a  man  who  holds  a  certain  doctrine  about 
the  soul,  and  to  have  a  much  more  specialized  sense 
than  the  corresponding  verb,  as  it  is  used  in  Hero- 
dotus. Life,  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  told  Leon, 
is  like  a  gathering  (irarriyvpi^)  such  as  that  which 
comes  together  for  the  Olj'iupic  Games.  There  are 
three  classes  of  visitors.  The  lowest  are  those  who 
come  to  buy  or  sell,  and  next  above  them  are  those 
who  come  to  compete  ;  the  best  class,  however,  are 
those  who  come  to  look  on  (flfupeii').  If  this  is 
really  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras  himself,  we 
can  see  at  once  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  Greek  ethics,  and  in  particular  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  theoretic  life  (lit. 
'  the  life  of  the  spectator '),  which  was  held  by 
1  Ap.  Galen,  de  Hipp,  et  Plat.  478.  a  61  0. 
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Plato,  witli  important  reservations  as  to  the  duty 
of  philosophers  to  take  their  turn  in  descending 
into  the  cave  from  which  they  had  escaped  (fcara/Sa- 
T^of  iv  /^.^pei),  and  by  Aristotle  with  no  reservations 
at  all. 

The  importance  of  Pythagoreanism  in  connexion  with  the  rise 
of  Greek  ethical  theory  has  been  too  nuich  neglected,  as  is  well 
shown  by  J.  L.  Stocks  in  his  paper,  '  Plato  and  the  Tripartite 
Soul,'  published  in  Mind,  no.  94,  new  ser.,  xxiv.  [1915]  200  ff. 
Important  evidence  of  the  Pythagorean  origin  of  these  ideas  is 
furnished  by  a  fragment  of  the  Tareniines  of  Alexis,*  where 
some  one,  presumably  one  of  the  Pythagoreans  who  are  the 
subject  of  the  comedy,  says :  '  No  man  of  sense  could  bear  a 
grudge  against  us  with  reason,  seeing  that  we  do  no  wrong  to 
our  neighbours.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  what  is  called  living 
is  but  a  name,  a  euphemism  for  our  human  lot  ?  For  myself  I 
cannot  tell  whether  any  one  will  say  that  I  judge  rightlj'  or 
wrongly,  but  the  view  I  take  on  reflexion  is  this,  that  all  human 
afltairs  are  wholly  insensate,  and  that  we  that  are  living  have 
as  our  portion  merely  a  sojourn  in  a  strange  land  (a7ro5>j/iia), 
like  men  released  for  a  g.athering  (irai/^yvpis)  from  death  ana 
darkness  to  this  passing  of  time  and  to  this  light  that  we  behold.' 
The  moral  drawn  from  these  considerations  is  tliat  we  should 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  which  is  not  exactly  Pythagorean, 
but  the  point  may  well  have  been  the  inconsistency  between  the 
doctrine  and  the  practical  inferences  from  it.  That  has  always 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  comedy.  The  verses  are  quoted  here 
only  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  n-ai^yupts  (Vanity  Fair)  and 
the  anoSrjfiia  are  Pythagorean. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  view  of 
life  which  is  common,  e.g.,  to  Plato's  Phcedo  and 
bk.  X.  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  but  there  is  a  further 
side  of  their  ethical  doctrine  which  is  derived  from 
Pythagorean  science  rather  than  Pj'thagorean 
religion — the  doctrine  that  goodness  is  the  health 
of  the  soul,  and  that  the  soul's  health  is  determined 
by  a  mean.  This  is  generally  associated  with  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  but  Aristotle  got  it  in  the  main 
from  Plato's  Philebus,  and  Plato  distinctly  gives 
us  to  understand  that  it  is  of  Pythagorean  origin.^ 
In  this  connexion  it  is  very  significant  that 
Socrates  is  the  chief  speaker  in  the  Philebus, 
though  it  is  one  of  Plato  s  latest  dialogues  and  he 
had  for  a  long  time  given  up  his  early  custom  of 
making  Socrates  the  central  figure.  Already  in 
the  Phcedo  he  makes  Socrates  use  the  doctrine 
that  goodness  is  an  attunement  {ap/j,ovla)  of  the  soul, 
to  refute  the  theory  that  the  soul  is  an  attunement 
of  the  body.  That  would  land  us  with  an  attune- 
ment of  an  attunement,  which  is  absurd.  Socrates 
evidently  expects  the  Pythagoreans  to  accept  this 
explanation  of  goodness  as  an  attunement  at  once, 
and  that  is  just  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean  as  we  find  it  in  Aristotle's  Ethics.  There  is 
a  fragment  of  Archytas  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Tr\eoi>f^ta  and  Imrris  very  much  as  Socrates  is  made 
to  do  in  the  Gorgias,^  though  it  breaks  ofi'  just 
before  it  comes  to  the  point,  if  it  ever  did.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  a  far  cry  from  what  Alcmaeon 
says  about  the  health  of  the  body  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  mean  as  determining  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  step  was  already  taken  in 
the  Pythagorean  society.  In  any  case  it  is  based 
on  Pythagorean  ideas,  and  was  implicit  in  the 
teaching  of  Pythagoras  from  the  first. 

It  is  certain  that  Pythagoras  is  entitled  to  be 
called  the  father  of  science,  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  clear  that  all  European  religion  and 
ethics,  so  far  as  they  do  not  originate  in  Palestine, 
can  also  be  traced  back  to  him.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  however,  before  we 
can  grasp  his  historical  character  firmly.  Most 
recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
have  been  due  to  discoveries  in  other  fields  which 
have  thrown  a  quite  unexpected  light  on  Pytha- 
goras. What  is  now  required  is  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  forged  Pythagorean  docu- 
ments of  later  days  in  the  light  of  this  new  know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly  they  are  forgeries,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  their  being  rehabilitated  as  genuine 
documents.     At  the  same  time,  it   is  clear   that 

1  Pickard-Cambridge,  p.  86  2  Plato,  Philebus,  16Cff. 

8  Archj-tas,  frag.  3  (Diels).    Cf.  Plato,  Garg.  608  A. 
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they  are  the  work  of  men  who  knew  a  good  deal 
more  about  Pythagoreanism  than  we  do,  and 
they  would  have  had  no  chance  of  passing  off  their 
productions  as  genuine  if  they  had  not  been  careful 
to  give  them  an  air  of  verisimilitude.  It  is  not 
enough  to  condemn  them  because  they  contain 
ideas  and  use  terminology  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  FS^thagoreanism 
is  the  basis  of  Athenian  philosopny,  and  some 
even  of  Aristotle's  terminology  is  demonstrably  of 
Pythagorean  origin.  That,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
is  the  direction  which  research  may  most  profitably 
take  at  present. 

LrrERATURB. — The  older  works  on  Pythagoras  and  his  school 
are  antiquated,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  new 
6\-nthesia.    A.  B.  Cbalgnet,  Pythagore  et  laphilosophie  pytha- 


goricitnne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  16T3,  was  an  attempt  to  apply  reason- 
able principles  of  criticism  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  premature. 
An  intelligible  historical  view  of  the  subject  was  first  made 
possible  by  Ernpin  Rohde's  *  Die  Qiiellen  des  lamblichus  in 
seiner  Biographie  des  Pvthagoras.'  Kheiiiisches  Museum,  xxvi. 
[1S71]  654  fi.,  xxvii.  [1S72]  23  ff.  These  made  clear  for  the  first 
time  the  position  of  Aristoxenus  and  Dic^earchus.  The  same 
writer's  Psj/chf^.  Tubingen,  U>10,  throws  much  light  on  the 
subject  too.  The  interpretation  of  Py-thagoreanism  as  a  system 
has  been  possible  only  since  the  publication  of  Paul  Tannery's 
Pour  Ihist.  de  la  scienc*  helline,  Paris,  1887.  Among  the 
works  which  may  be  eaid  to  have  issued  from  the  school  of 
Tannery,  G.  Miibaud,  Lemons  sur  Us  origines  de  la  en'ence 
grecgue,  Paris,  1893,  and  Les  Phitosophf^-G^omiitres  de  la  G-rice^ 
do.  1900,  deserve  particular  mention  and  may  be  specially 
recommended  to  those  who  desire  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
mathematical  side  of  the  doctrine.  The  histories  of  philosophy 
(E.  Zeller,  T.  Gomperz,  etc.^  generally  give  a  fair  \'iew  of  the 
state  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  German  writers,  to  their  own  great  loss, 
have  done  scant  justice  to  the  admirable  work  produced  in 
France.  JOHN    BURNET. 
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QADIANI. — Qadiani  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  followers  of  Mirza  Gliulam  Ahmad  of  ] 
Qadian,  Gurdaspur  District,  Panjab,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  orthodox  Muslims.  In  1900 
they  were,  at  their  own  request,  entered  in  the 
Government  census  lists  as  Ahmadiya  Muslims, 
and  they  have  since  been  called  by  that  name,  j 
Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  (1839-1908)  was  a  man  of  ! 
some  learning  and  unusual  powers  of  leadership,  j 
In  1889  he  announced  that  he  possessed  the  right  j 
to  receive  bai'at  ('homage')  from  his  followers. 
Two  years  later  lie  declared  himself  to  be  the 
'  promised  Messiah '  of  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Muslims,  and  the  Malidi  e.\pected  by  Muslims 
at  the  last  day.  In  asserting  that  he  fullilled 
in  himself  the  prophecies  relating  to  both  the 
Messiah  and  the  Malidi,  he  controverted  the  usual 
Miihammadan  belief  that  the  two  will  be  distinct 
personalities  with  different  missions.  He  said  that 
lie  liad  come  '  in  the  spirit  and  power '  of  Jesus  and 
of  Muhammad,  and  he  later  declared  that  he  was 
greater  than  Jesus,  since  he  was  the  Messiah  of 
Muhammad,  as  Jesus  was  of  Moses.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  announced  that  he  was  like- 
wise the  final  incarnation  (nvntdra)  of  Visnu, 
whom  Hindus  had  lieen  expecting  ;  and  since  liis 
death  his  followers  have  added  the  further  claim 
that  he  was  '  the  latter-day  reformer  of  Parsis ' 
and  '  the  Buddha  of  the  East.' 

The  proofs  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  his 
claiiiiH  were  declared  to  lie  in  revelations  and 
miracles,  the  latter  chiefly  taking  the  form  of 
prophecies  of  the  death  or  discomliture  of  his 
enemies  among  orthodox  Muslims,  Cliristians,  and 
memliers  of  the  Arya  Sainilj.  After  the  sinister 
fulhlment  of  one  of  these  prophecies,  in  the  death 
under  suspicious  circumstances  of  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  Arya  Samfii,  tlie  Mirz&  was  compelled 
by  order  of  the  Deputy  Commiswioner  of  Gunla.'^pur 
District,  dated  24th  Feb.  1899,  to  refrain  from 
further  predictions  involving  the  death  or  disgrace 
of  another.  One  of  the  so-called  miracles,  which 
served  to  pretiare  the  way  for  the  announcement 
of  the  Mirza  s  Messianic  ollice,  was  the  alleged 
discovery,  through  a  divine  revelation,  of  the 
exist«n<^e  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Srlnagar, 
Kashmir.  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  tawon 
down  from  the  cross  in  a  swoon  and  healed  by  the 
miracnlouH  'ointment  of  Jesus'  {marhnmilsn). 
Me  then  set  out  on  a  mission  to  '  the  lost  slienp  of 
the  house  of  Israel'  in  ("enlral  Asia  and  Kashmir, 
linally  dyinj;,  at  the  age  of  I'JO,  in  Kashmir,  where 
his  tomb  in  time  became  confused  with  that  of  a 


local  saint  named  Yus  Asaf.  No  serious  evidence 
lias  been  brought  forward  in  proof  of  this  novel 
theory,  on  which  the  whole  claim  of  Mirza  Ghul&m 
Ahmad  and  his  followers  admittedly  rests. 

Regarding  his  claim  to  be  the  expected  Ma^dj, 
the  Mirza  was  constrained  perhaps  by  political 
considerations  to  make  known  a  revelation  alleging 
that  the  Mahdi  was  not  to  be  '  a  man  of  blood,' 
as  had  been  universally  supposed,  but  was  rather 
to  lead  Islam  to  triumph  by  means  of  a  peaceful 
holy  war  {jihad).  In  this  connexion  he  made  much 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  British  Government.  In 
further  substantiation  of  his  manifold  claims  he 
pointed  to  the  corrupt  condition  of  modern  society 
and  of  the  character  of  the  accepted  priests  and 
teachers  in  every  religion,  which  called  for  a  great 
reformer  and  prophet,  like  liiuiself,  to  bring  to  all 
hearts  a  new  and  quickening  certitude  in  things 
religious.  He  drew  a  shar])  line  of  demarcation 
between  his  followers  and  orthodox  Muslims  by 
enjoining  all  true  Ahmadis  to  refrain  from  follow- 
ing orthodox  itndnis  in  their  prayers,  attending 
non-Alimadi  funeral  services,  and  giving  the  hands 
of  their  daughters  to  non-Ahmadi  husbands,  though 
their  sons  might  marry  non-Ahmadi  girls.  He 
also  turned  his  face  resolutely  against  all  political 
controversy,  and  denounced  as  mischievous  the 
activities  of  the  All-India  Moslem  League  and  the 
Muhammadan  Educational  Conference. 

The  movement  has  grown  steadily  since  its  in- 
ception in  1889.  In  1896  it  claimed  313  members. 
In  the  1901  Government  census  1113  males  were 
returned  for  the  Panjilb,  931  for  the  United 
Provinces,  and  11,087  for  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(obviously  an  inaccuracy).  In  1904  the  Mirza 
claimed  'more  than  200,000  followers,'  and  before 
his  death  he  estimated  the  total  number  of  his 
followers  at  500,000.  Against  this  manifest  ex- 
aggeration must  be  placed  the  returns  of  the  census 
for  the  Panjab  in  1911,  viz.  18,695  Alimadis. 
Probably  60,000  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of 
the  total  strength  of  the  movement  throughout 
India  to-day.  There  are  also  a  few  scattered 
followers  in  other  countries. 

Before  his  death  in  1908  Mirzii  GhulAm  A(imad 
appointed  his  close  friend  and  early  disciple. 
Hakim  Nilr  al-Din,  as  his  successor,  (he  'first 
/:/iiili/ii/i'  <tf  the  movement.  Under  the  direction 
of  \\\K-  h-h(iiifitli  (he  work  was  t«  be  carried  on  by 
a  board  calli'd  the  SadrAnjumani-.Aliiimdiya. 
Uuring  thr  ensuing  six  vcnrs,  before  Nfiral  Din's 
death  in  1914,  a  schism  developed  widiin  [\\f.  sect. 
One   party,   led    by    KhwAjah    KamAl    al-Din,   a 
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prominent  barrister,  began  to  take  part  in  political 
controversy,  and  in  its  religious  literature  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  rationalism  of  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental  College  at  Aligarh.  The  other 
party  tended  to  magnify  the  supernatural  claims 
and  unique  position  of  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  and 
continued  to  emphasize  the  evils  of  present-day 
Islam  and  its  priests.  In  short,  the  former  wing 
sought  to  bridge  the  chasm  separating  the  sect 
from  Islam  generally,  whereas  the  latter  stressed 
the  points  of  difference  as  fundamental.  When 
Nur  al-Din  died,  the  split  widened.  The  son  of 
the  Mirza,  Hazrat  Maljmud  Ahmad,  now  hailed 
as  'the  promised  son  of  the  promised  Messiah,' 
was  hastily  elected  the  second  Mtalifat  ul-Masih 
by  a  group  of  his  adherents  at  Qadian.  The 
rationalistic  party  forthwith  seceded,  and  founded 
ji  new  society  in  Lahore  called  the  Anjuraan-i- 
ibha'at-i-Islam,  whose  interests  were  vested  in  a 
group  of  men  rather  than  primarily  in  a  single 
individual.  Two  of  the  members  of  this  group, 
Khwajah  Kamal  al-Din  and  Maulvi  Sadr  al-Din, 
are  the  founders  of  a  Muslim  mission  at  Woking, 
England,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which 
some  scores  of  English  people,  including  one  peer. 
Lord  Headley,  have  announced  that  they  have 
become  Muslims.  A  montlUy  paper  in  English, 
The  Islamic  Review  and  Muslim  India,  is  published 
at  Woking,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no 
trace  of  Ahmadiya  influence  is  to  be  found  in  it, 
save  perhaps  in  the  evident  anti-Christian  animus. 

The  Qadian  party  continues  to  publish  The 
Review  of  Religions  in  English,  and  several  ver- 
nacular papeis,  conducts  a  successful  high  school, 
and  carries  on  considerable  missionai-y  work.  It 
can  truly  claim  to  embody  the  real  spirit  and 
tradition  of  the  founder  and  his  original  followers. 

J.  N.  Farquhar  thus  succinctly  sums  up  the 
position  and  importance  of  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad's 
teachings  in  relation  to  similar  movements  in  India 
to-day  : 

*  Apart  from  these  personal  claims,  his  teaching  is  an  attempt 
to  find,  amidst  the  irresistible  inrush  of  Western  education  and 
Christian  thouf^^ht,  a  middle  path  between  impossiljle  orthodoxy 
and  the  extreme  rationalism  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  '{Mtjderii 
Religious  Movements  in  India,  p.  146). 
Recent  events  indicate  that  the  middle  path  was 
destined  to  end  speedily  in  cross-roads. 

Literature. — H.  D.  Griswold,  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  the 
Mahdi  Messiah  of  Qadian,  Ludbiana,  1902,  'The  Ahmaidiva 
Movement,'  in  The  Moslem  World,  ii.  [1912]  373 ff.;  J.  N. 
Farquhar,  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India,  New  York, 
ini6,  p.  137  ff. ;  M.  T.  Hontsma,  in  RMM  i.  [1906)  333  fl.,  and 
in  EI  iv.  206;  H.  A.  Walter,  The  Alinwdiya  Movement 
C  RelipiouB  Life  of  India '  series),  Calcutta,  1918, '  The  Ahmadiya 
Movement  To-day,' in  The  Moslem  World,  vi.  [1916]  66  tl. ;  Mirza 
Ghulam  Ahmad,  The  Teachings  of  Islam,  Qadian,  1896 ;  The 
Rerieu'  of  Religions,  published  monthly  since  1902  ;  and  numer- 
ous periodicals  and  controversial  pamphlets  in  the  vernacular. 

H.  A.  Walter. 

QARO. — Joseph  ben  Ephraim  Qaro,  a  famous 
codifier  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  was  born  in  Spain 
in  1488,  and  died  at  Safed,  Palestine,  in  1575.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492, 
which  sent  many  scholars  to  other  lands  and 
diffused  Rabbinical  culture  more  widely,  his 
parents  went  with  him  to  European  Turkey, 
settling  first  in  Nicopolis.  Here  he  received 
thorough  instruction  in  the  Talmud  from  his  father, 
who  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  his  teacher. 
Later  he  lived  in  Adrianople,  Salonica,  and  Con- 
stantinople— successive  steps  in  his  long-cherished 
journey  to  Palestine,  which  he  reached  about  1535, 
Safed  becoming  his  place  of  residence. 

It  was  an  age  of  mystical  tendencies  in  Judaism, 
which  is  so  inherently  opposed  to  such  influences 
from  the  earliest  times.  Owing  undoubtedly  to 
long  periods  of  persecution,  which  reached  its 
climax  in  Spain,  an  added  stimulus  was  given  to 
Kabbalistic  dreamers,  whose  fantasies  took  firm 


hold  on  many  susceptible  minds  which  had  lost 
judgment  and  balance  under  the  burden  of  exile 
and  wretchedness.  Turkey,  \vhicli  opened  its 
dominions  to  the  oppressed,  and  where  large  and 
fairl}'  prosperous  communities  could  be  found, 
attracted  all  types  of  Jews,  the  visionaries  in 
goodly  number.  Safed  in  particular  proved  a  seat 
of  mystics,  and  Qaro's  early  fantasies  were  revived 
and  strengthened  by  the  new  environment.  He 
had  met  some  years  before  Solomon  Molcho,  who 
strove  to  play  the  part  of  a  Messiah  and  suH'ered 
death  at  the  stake  in  1532,  and  he  gave  full  vent 
to  his  mystical  ideas  which,  long  cherished,  were 
clamouring  for  expression.  He  was  so  far  over- 
wrought as  to  invoke  a  familiar  —  even  in  his 
Nicopolis  days — and  for  fifty  years  he  kept  a  diary 
which  recorded  his  discussions  with  this  imagin- 
ary genius.  The  book  of  visions,  called  Maggid 
Mesharim,  whether  actually  written  by  him  or 
merely  ascribed  to  him  by  a  zealous  disciple,  as 
occurs  not  rarely  in  literary  history,  makes  him  a 
double  personality^a  mystic  as  well  as  a  codifier. 
Happily,  and  as  one  evidence  that  the  diary  or 
collection  of  desultory  notes  is  not  entirely 
genuine,  the  comprehensive  works  upon  which  his 
fame  is  really  based  show  no  mystical  influences. 
Whatever  his  reverence  for  the  ZOIiar  as  authority 
for  the  Kabbalistic  dreamer  of  dreams,  he  gave 
undisputed  first  place  to  the  Talmud,  with  his 
logical  mind,  and  was  impelled  by  the  needs  of  the 
times  to  popularize  and  strengthen  its  hold  on  tlie 
life  and  thought  of  Judaism.  He  was  not  the  first 
intellectual  whose  imagination  was  to  prove  an 
incentive,  not  an  opiate. 

Qaro's  fame  depends  chiefly  on  his  two  digests 
of  Rabbinical  law.  He  wrote  these  in  an  age  of 
dispersion  when  in  the  Jews'  new  settlements, 
which  were  never  wholly  secure,  the  fundamental 
law  and  authority  of  Judaism  were  imperilled  as 
much  by  the  violent  and  arbitrary  changes  in 
environment  as  by  the  half-knowledge  of  leaders 
and  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Considering  these  conditions,  one  can  understand 
how  his  passion  for  saving  from  destruction  the 
traditional  creed  and  customs  \vorked  upon  a 
susceptible  nature  and  fostered  fantastic  reveries 
as  well  as  lofty  ambitions.  If  he  could  not  be  a 
Messiah  in  the  popular  sense,  he  could  save  his 
people  none  the  less  by  inculcating  the  authority 
and  permanence  of  the  law. 

As  early  as  1522  in  Adrianople,  he  began  the 
first  of  his  great  works,  Beth  Yosef,  '  House  of 
Joseph,'  which,  completed  in  1542  at  Safed  and 
published  in  1550-59,  raised  him  to  the  front  rank 
of  Talraudists  of  his  own  age  or  earlier.  This 
work,  while  a  commentary  on  Jacob  ben  Asher's 
Arba'ah  J'urim,  'Four  Orders,'  whose  method  he 
closely  followed,  is  more  than  a  digest  of  the 
authorities  cited  therein.  It  gives  a  careful 
critical  view  of  many  Rabbinical  opinions  not 
quoted  by  his  predecessor.  Hence  it  furnishes  an 
unsurpassed  wealth  of  material.  The  range  of 
reading  displayed,  in  both  Talmudic  and  post- 
Talmudic  literature,  together  with  the  critical 
sagacity  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  author- 
ities, leaving  little  uninvestigated,  gives  a  monu- 
mental character  to  the  work.  A  sturdy  inde- 
pendence is  exhibited  in  the  discussions,  although 
the  standard  authorities,  al-Fasi,  Maimonides, 
and  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  are  accepted.  Qaro's  aim 
throughout  was  partly  to  familiarize  the  Rabbi 
with  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  his  high  office 
as  leader  in  Israel,  and  partly  to  explain  to  the 
student  clearly  and  methodically  how  laws  are 
developed  from  the  Talmud  through  later  Rabbini- 
cal literature.  It  was  not  merely  to  answer  the 
Epicurean,  but  to  stimulate  to  study  and  research, 
and  to    gain    for    practical    life    an    intelligible, 
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harmonious  system  which  would  maintain  the  old 
faith  for  all  time. 

Not  wholly  satisfied  with  Beth  Yosef,  in  later 
years  he  wrote  his  second  great  code,  Shidhan 
Ariikk,  'Prepared  Table'  (1565;  according  to 
Steinschneider,'  1555).  It  is  possible  that  he 
underestimated  its  value  and  character,  for  in  the 
introduction  he  speaks  of  having  prepared  it  for 
young  students,  thus  stamping  it  as  elementary. 
He  preferred  the  other  digest  in  his  decisions — it 
was  for  experts,  for  Kabbis  deep  in  the  law.  Yet 
the  Shulhan ' Artikh  has  rapidlj'  outdistanced  the 
earlier  code  as  authority.  Despite  continuous  con- 
troversy— in  fact  largely  by  reason  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  it — it  has  become  the  Rabbinical  code 
whicli  defines  Judaism  to  our  own  day  in  the  lives 
and  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  Jews  through- 
out the  world.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  tlie 
contest  waged — it  was  a  bloodless  battle  of  the 
books,  however — the  chief  opposition  being  on  the 
part  of  Talmudists  who  were  Ashkenazim,  of 
German  stock,  as  contrasted  with  the  Sephardim, 
or  Spanish,  to  whom  Qaro  was  naturally  accept- 
able. It  is  the  opinion  of  L.  Ginzberg^  that  the 
Ashkenazim  regarded  the  work  as  an  unquestioned 
authority  only  after  Isserles,  who  adduces  still 
later  views,  had  subjected  it  to  criticism  and 
extensive  supplements.  After  the  period  of 
censure  came  the  age  of  admiration,  with  a  host 
of  commentators  that  made  it  a  household  word  in 
the  17th  cent,  and  to  our  age.  Its  autliority  was 
firmly  established,  with  here  and  there  an  eminent 
Rabbi,  with  a  bent  to  individualism,  who  refused 
to  recognize  its  guidance  as  binding. 

Since  the  development  of  Reform  Judaism  and 
the  rise  of  modernism  in  various  lands  there  have 
been  countless  attacks  on  Qaro  and  his  code.  On 
the  whole,  most  of  these  have  been  rather  unjust ; 
for  he  is  not  responsible  for  laws,  opinions,  and 
customs  that  liave  existed  in  Israel  from  grey 
antiguity.  His  function  was  to  photograph 
Jewish  tradition,  to  record  and  interpret  it  accord- 
ing to  the  authorities,  so  as  to  weld  still  more 
firmlj'  i)ast,  present,  and  future.  His  office  was 
not  tliat  of  an  apologist,  but  that  of  a  codifier. 
Graetz'  claims  that  Qaro  erred  in  citing  all 
opinions,  however  transient  and  trifling,  and  made 
his  work  a  store-house  of  views  which  do  not 
always  reflect  credit  on  Judaism  and  liave  really 
fumislied  biting  texts,  if  perverted,  for  the  anti- 
Semite.  There  is  undoubted  force  in  this  conten- 
tion, but  Qaro's  candour  and  fullness  are  not  to  be 
underrated.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal  or  to 
extenuate.  It  must  also  be  stated  in  his  vindica- 
tion that  he  lays  no  claim  to  absolute  autliority, 
asserts  no  doctrine  of  infallibilit}'.  Far  from  forg- 
ing an  iron  bond,  he  rescued  Jewish  thouglit  from 
stagnation  and  promoted  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
eminently  liealthful  for  a  creed  that  claims  to  be 
intelligent. 

The  work  consists  of  four  parts,  called  Orah 
Hnyyim,  'Path  of  Life,'  Yorch  Dc'a/i,  'Teacher  of 
Kno«  le<lgo,'  Hoshrn  ha  Mishpat,  '  Breastplate  of 
Judgment,'  and  Eben  ha  JCzer,  'Stone  of  Help.' 
The  first  deals  mainly  with  prayer,  the  blessings, 
Sabbath  and  holy  days,  and  their  prescribetl 
observanccB.  The  second  concerns  itself  with  food 
and  its  preparation,  and  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  for  food,  Jew  and  non-Jew  in  their  rela- 
tione to  each  other,  duties  to  parents  nnil  charity, 
rellgiouH  custoiiiH  connected  with  agriculture,  ami 
the  riles  of  mourning — a,  rather  cxtcndcil  mid 
diverHified  list  of  contents.  The  third  ])art  Ircals 
of  niarrliige  and  divorce  from  tlio  civil  and  religious 
(lointt  of  view.     Tlie  fourth  and  concluding  section 

I  Catnlogtu  tfbrorum  Beiirteorum  in  Bibliothcca  Budhiana, 
lltrlln,  IW.2-00,  ool.  1480. 
1 7£  III.  nua.  t  HM.  of  tht  Jeut,  Iv.  6B2. 


discusses  legal  proceedings,  laws  as  to  business, 
and  the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  an  everyday 
working  world.  All  life  in  its  variety  and  com- 
plexity was  thus  considered  as  part  of  the  concern 
of  religion.  In  the  dark  ages  that  were  upou  the 
Jew  as  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  aiTived  the 
work  preserved  him  from  disintegration.  Whether 
its  influence  was  to  be  as  salutary,  with  the  spread- 
ing of  civil  and  religious  liberty  among  the  nations 
and  the  gradual  passing  away  of  the  Ghetto  and 
its  necessarily  narrowed  life,  if  not  vision,  cannot 
be  so  summarily  answered.  All  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view. 

Qaro's  life  in  Safed  was  much  influenced  for  a 
time  by  R.  Jacob  Berab,  one  of  his  most  learned 
associates  in  that  place.  The  recognized  head  of 
its  Jewish  community  about  1535,  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  disciples  and  was  called 
'  teacher '  by  Qaro.  In  1538  he  attempted  to 
restore  the  rite  of  ordination,  with  no  less  an 
object  in  view  than  the  re-establishment  of  tlie 
Sanhedrin  in  Palestine  as  seat  of  the  highest 
authority  in  Israel.  Qaro  was  elated  by  the  idea 
and  became  one  of  the  four  disciples  to  be  ordained 
without  delay.  Unfortunately  Berab  died  two 
years  later  and  the  grandiose  scheme  failed  to  be 
realized.  Qaro,  with  all  his  ardent  leanings 
towards  the  Messianic  r61e,  sensibly  preferred  his 
work  as  teacher  and  author.  He  lived  until  1575, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  fame  and 
authority  more  and  more  generally  acknowledged, 
while  hundreds  of  students,  some  of  high  distinc- 
tion, thronged  his  lecture-hall  to  hear  his  opinions 
and  interpretations. 

In  addition  to  his  two  codes  Qaro  published  in  his  life-time 
Ke^ef  Misbneht  'Double  Money'  (Venice,  1574-76).  After  his 
death  appeared  Bedck  ha  Bayith,  '  Repairing  of  the  House,' 
supplements  and  corrections  to  his  iJe(A  I'cse/ (Salonica,  1605); 
Ketale  ha  Talmud,  'Principles  of  the  Talmud'  (do.  169S); 
Abiat  Roksl,  'Powder  of  the  Merchant,  Decisions' (do.  1791); 
Maggid  Mesharim,  '  Who  preaches  Righteousness '  (Lublin, 
1646,  with  supplements,  Venice,  1654).  Some  fragments  in  the 
Bodleian,  a  few  sermons  in  the  collection  Oz  Ziiddif^im,  'The 
Strenjrth  of  the  Right«oua'  (Salonica,  171*0^,  and  a  imniber  of 
commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  and  on  Rasln's  and  Nal,nnatiides* 
Pentateuch  commentaries,  which  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
complete  the  list. 

LiTERATDRE.— H.  Graetz,  Oesch.  dfr  Judcn,  Leipzig,  1866-78, 
ix.,  Kng.  tr.,  I^ondon,  1891-92,  iv.  ;  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism.  2nd  ser.,  London,  1908,  pp.  210-236;  M.  Gaster, 
'The  Origin  and  Sources  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch,' in  Rfpurl  o/ 
Ladj/  Judith  Montejiirre  CoUfge,  I^ndon,  1893  ;  L.  Ginzberg, 
«.u.  'Caro,'  in  JK  iii.  ;  D.  Cassel,  '  Josef  Karo  und  das  Buch 
Maggid  Mesharim,'  in  6th  J ahresbericht  der  Lehranstalt  flir  dii 
W i^tienschajt  des  Judenthums,  Berlin,  1888. 

A.  S.  Isaacs. 
QUAKERISM.— See  Friends,  Society  of. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  —  This  expression 
occurs  in  the  AV  of  Jereniiah  (7"'-*'  44'*-»»)  and 
seems  to  be  the  natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
when  vocalized  molkat  haSSCimayim,  and  is 
strongly  sujiported  by  the  versions.  But  the  view 
that  the  expression  sliould  im]dy  the  same  idea  as 
the  often  mentioned  '  host  of  heaven '  apparently 
suggested  a  difl'orent  derivation,  from  meh'kft  in 
the  sense  of  '  work '  or  '  cult,'  and  kd  to  a  diflerent 
vocalization  which  influenced  otlier  versions. 

The  ritual  as  ascribed  to  the  worsIiip|)eis  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  by  the  prophet  .leremiah  lays 
emphasis  on  the  oU'eriiig  of  'cakes.'  The  Jewish 
women  made  these  cakes  with  much  ceremony  ;  the 
boys  of  the  family  gathered  firewood,  the  adult 
males  kiinllcd  I  lie  /ire,  iin<l  the  women  kneaded  the 
dough.  The  olVcring  was  iniiile  'by  lire'  accom- 
iianieil  by  libations.  Jeremiah  alleges  I  his  to  have 
lieen  a  common  cult  in  the  cities  of  <)udah  and  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  not  be  wise  to 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  details,  as  the  pri)]>liet'8 
indignation  may  have  led  him  to  caricature  to 
some  extent,  but  this  and  the  name  are  all  that 
we  have  by  which  to  identify  the  cult. 
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TJie  cakes,  kawwanim,  which  the  LXX  transcribes  and  the 
Vulgate  reiidLi-s  placenta,  are  not  without  parallel  in  Creek 
cults.  But  it  is  precarious  to  argue  as  to  their  form  or  signifi- 
cance from  such  parallels.  The  name  is  literally  the  same  as  the 
Babylonian  kamdnu,  denoting  the  cakes  or  biscuits  used  in  the 
cult  of  Ishtar.  Whether  the  reference  to  fire  in  the  word  Ifider 
demands  burning  of  the  cakes  in  the  act  of  offerinjjr  or  refers  to 
the  process  of  their  manufacture  is  not  easily  decided  ;  but  it 
can  hardly  mean  to  burn  incense  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
ofTering. 

The  difficulty  felt  in  identifying  this  expression 
as  <a  name  of  Ishtar  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that, 
wliile  Ishtar  is  frequently  called  belit  SamS  or 
Surrat  Sam4,  '  lady  or  queen  of  heaven,'  tiwlknt 
SaiaS  has  not  yet  been  found  as  her  epithet.  That 
malkatu  is  an  equivalent  of  iarratu  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  question  remains  open  wliether  we 
have  in  this  worship  a  mere  transfer  of  a  Baby- 
lonian cult  of  Venus  or  a  local  variation  of  the 
same.  The  Tanimuz  worship  which  Ezekiel 
mentions  (8")  makes  it  likely  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  Venus  cult  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  connexion  of  melekct  with  the  configuration  of 
tlie  sky  would  agree  with  the  astral  theory.  The 
form  is  difficult  to  account  for  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
but  would  be  correct  as  a  transliteration  of  the 
Babylonian  ;  only  this  supposed  Babylonian  proto- 
type is  not  yet  authenticated.  Still  the  cakes  are 
very  suggestive. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  an  identification  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  with  the  moon,  which  is  a 
male  deity  in  the  Semitic  world. 

LlTEllATLiKE.— £Bi  and  HDB,  s.v.  ;  EAT>,  p.  441  fl.  and 
passim  \  A.  Jeremias,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  i.  60,  98 f.,  118  f.,  ii.  232, 
and  passim ;  S.  Langdon,  Tammuz  and  Ishtar,  Oxford,  1914, 

pp.  71,  94.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

QUESTIONS   OF   KING    MILINDA.— See 

MiLINDA. 

QUICHES.— See  Mayans,  Popol  Vuh. 

QUIETISM. — Quietism  may  be  defined  as  the 
exaggeration  and  perversion  of  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  interior  quiet.  Viewed  as  a  tendency,  it 
is  co-extensive  with  the  history  of  mysticism  (q.v. ), 
and  it  might  successfully  be  argued  that  some 
early  and  medijeval  mystics  were  more  definitely 
'Quietistic'  than  most  of  the  members  of  the 
post-Reformation  group  known  as  Quietist. 
Viewed  as  a  specific  movement.  Quietism  swept 
over  the  religious  life  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cent., 
gaining  sway  in  many  countries  and  taking  deep 
root  within  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

I.  Doctrines.— I.  Passivity.— On  the  surface  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  Quietist 
doctrine  of  passivity  and  the  '  orthodox  '  mystical 
doctrine  of  quiet,  and  we  find  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Heppe  asserting  that  the  teaching  of 
Molinos  was  substantially  identical  with  that  of 
St.  Teresa;'  but  it  might  with  more  justice  be 
asserted  that  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Molinos 
are  traceable,  not  to  his  appropriation  of  St. 
Teresa's  doctrine  of  the  orison  of  quiet,  but  to  his 
deflexions  from  it. 

(a)  St.  Teresa.  —  For  St.  Teresa,  as  for  the 
mediseval  mystics,  the  state  of  quiet  is  that  '  busy 
rest '  in  which  the  soul  abandons  all  superficial 
activity  in  order  that  it  may  engage  in  the  deeper 
activity  of  opening  itself  to  God.  It  contains  of 
necessity  a  passive  element,  for  the  soul  that  would 
hold  the  Divine  Word  as  a  shell  holds  tlie  ocean 
must  be  self-emptied  and  set  a  watch  upon  its 
undisciplined  impulses  even  when  tliey  urge  it 
towards  the  divine.  But  such  '  wise  passiveness ' 
does  not  exclude  the  active  aspect  of  'stretching' 
towards  God.     Its  stillness — to  use  the  fine  simUe 

1  H.  Heppe,  Oesck.  der  (juietistischen  Mystik,  p.  21.  W.  R.  Inge 
takes  the  same  view  fj^hnstian  Mysticism,  LondoD,  1899,  p.  231). 


of  D.  A.  Baker,'  the  Benedictine  mystic — is  the 
stillness  of  the  soaring  eagle,  which  cleaves  its 
way  through  the  blue  with  motionless  wings.  It 
is  '  the  rest  [that]  springs  .  .  .  from  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  actualized  energy,'  the  rest  that 
'is  produced  by  Action  "unperceived  because  so 
fleet,"  so  near,  so  all  fulfilling.'-  Moreover,  such 
mystic  quiet  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means — not  a 
goal,  but  '  like  the  repose  of  a  traveller  who,  with- 
in sight  of  the  goal,  stops  to  take  breath  and  then 
continues  with  new  strength  upon  his  way.'' 

(b)  Molinos. — When  we  turn  from  St.  Teresa  to 
Molinos,  we  find  that,  while  the  latter,  in  his  Guicla 
Spirituale,  says  much  about  interior  quiet  that  is 
in  complete  accord  with  the  conceptions  of  classic 
mysticism,  the  main  trend  and  ultimate  teaching 
of  the  book  is  Quietistic ;  i.e.,  the  quiet  for  which 
he  contends  is  in  the  last  resort  the  negative, 
impassive,  sterile  state  which  Ruysbroeck  *  casti- 
gated so  severely  in  its  earlier  manifestations.  In 
common  with  most  mystical  writers,  Molinos  dis- 
tinguishes between  meditation,  in  which  the  reason 
is  active  and  the  mind  occupied  with  definite 
aspects  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  and  contempla- 
tion, which  may  be  defined  as  an  absorbed,  loving 
intuition  of  divine  things,  a  direct  spiritual  appre- 
hension of  God  and  adhesion  to  Him. 

To  quote  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 8  as  epitomized  by  Luis  de  la 
Puente,  contemplation  is  '  a  simple  view  of  eternal  truth  without 
variety  of  reasoning,  penetrating  it  by  the  light  of  heaven  with 
great  affections  of  admiration  and  love  at  which  ordinarily  no 
man  arrives  but  by  much  exercise  of  meditation  and  discourse 
(i.e.,  reasoning,  or  analysis  and  sjTithesis).'^ 

But,  while  the  great  mystics  insist  that  pure  con- 
templation is  of  necessity  incomplete  and  inter- 
mittent and  that,  while  discursive  reasoning  is 
suspended,  the  intellect  (higher  reason)  is  present 
and  active,'  Molinos  demands  a  Stoic  ataraxy  in 
which  intellect  as  well  as  feeling  is  uncompromis- 
ingly renounced : 

'  Inner  Solitude  consists  ...  in  a  perfect  abnegation  of  all 
purpose,  desire,  thought  and  will.  .  .  .  For  if  the  Soul  does 
not  detach  herself  from  her  own  appetite  and  desire,  from  her 
own  will,  from  spiritual  gifts  and  from  repose,  even  in  spirit- 
ual things,  she  never  can  attain  to  this  high  felicity.  ...  8 
Undeceive  thyself,  and  believe  that  if  thy  Soul  is  to  be  wholly 
united  to  God,  she  must  lose  her  self  and  renounce  life,  feeling, 
knowledge  and  power ;  whether  living  or  not  living,  dying  or 
not  dying,  suffering  or  not  suffering ;  without  thought,  or 
reflection.  .  .  .9  Tlieir  lives  {j'.e.  the  lives  of  true  contemplatives] 
are  so  detached,  that  although  they  continually  receive  many 
supernatural  Graces,  yet  they  are  not  changed  nor  affected 
thereby,  being  just  as  if  they  had  not  received  them,  keeping 
always  in  the  inmost  of  their  Hearts  a  great  lowliness  and  self- 
contempt  dwelling  humbly  in  the  abyss  of  their  own  unwortU- 
ness  and  vileness.  In  the  same  way  they  are  always  quiet, 
serene  and  even-minded  in  Graces  and  in  extraordinary  favours 
as  also  in  the  most  rigorous  and  bitter  torments.  No  news 
causes  them  to  rejoice,  no  event  saddens  them.  Consider  noth- 
ing, desire  nothing,  will  nothing,  endeavour  after  nothing,  and 
then  in  everything  thy  Soul  will  live  reposed  in  quiet  and 
enjoyment.' 10 

(c)  Madame  Guyon. — In  the  writings  of  Madame 
Guyon  the  same  tendency  is  traceable,  though  in 
a  logically  undeveloped  form.  The  highly  emotional 
character  of  her  work  and  its  loose  and  inconsistent 
use  of  language  make  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  extent  of  her  Quietistic  convictions.  While 
emphasizing  the  active  element  in  the  orison  of 
quiet,"  her  writings  abound  in  passages  which  can 
be  construed  only  in  an  explicitly  Quietistic  sense. 

1  Sancta  Sophia,  Douai,  1657,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1908,  treatise 
iii.  §  iii.  ch.  vii. 

2  F.  von  Hiigel,  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  ii.  132. 

3  St.  Teresa,  The  Way  of  Perfection,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  AdomTnent  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage,  bk.  ii.  ch.  Ixvi.  f. 
5  Summa  Theol.  ii.  ii.  qu.  clxxx. 

8  L.  de  la  Puente,  Meditations,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1862-64,  i., 
Introd.  p.  63. 

7  When,  e.g.,  St.  Teresa  uses  the  expression  'the  silence  of 
the  understanding,'  she  refers  to  the  cessation  of  what  she  calls 
*  the  eliciting  from  one  subject  many  thoughts  or  reflections ' 
{Life  of  St.  Teresa,  tr.  David  Lewis,  London,  1870,  ch.  xiii.  p.  32). 

8  Guida  Spirituale,  iii.  xii.  119, 126. 

•  lb.  ni.  vii.  71.  '"  Guida  Spiritxtale,  m.  i.  6. 
11  Le  Moyen  court,  ch.  xxi. 
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'  My  prayer  from  this  moment  was  without  forms,  ideas  and 
images  [i.e.  of  any  definite  thoughts].  ...  All  distinctions  were 
lost  to  give  room  for  more  expansion  without  motives  or  reasons 
for  loving.  That  sovereign  of  the  powers — the  will — swallowed 
up  the  two  others  and  took  from  them  every  distinct  object  to 
unite  them  the  better  in  it."  ^  *  The  killing  pain  which  one  feels 
when  one  loses  the  definite  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence 
shows  that  one  has  not  yet  become  perfectly  indifferent  and 
that  one  is  still  lied  to  gifts  of  God.'  2  '  I  had 'no  more  a  will  to 
submit ;  it  had,  as  it  were,  disappeared,  or  rather  passed  into 
another  WiU.  It  seemed  to  me  tiiat  this  powerful  and  strong 
One  did  all  that  pleased  Him,  and  I  no  more  found  that  soul 
which  He  formerly  conducted  by  His  crook  and  staff  with  an 
extreme  love.  He  appeared  to  me  alone  and  as  if  the  soul  had 
given  place  to  Him  or  rather  had  passed  into  Bim,  henceforth 
to  become  only  one  same  thing  vnth  Hirn.'S 

Tliis  losing  of  the  soul  in  transcending  tlie 
state  in  which  it  is  shepherded  by  the  divine  love 
marks  the  extreme  of  Quietistic  theory,  and,  while 
Madame  Guyon's  language  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far,  its  general  tendency  is  unmistakable. 

(d)  Fenelon. — In  Fenelon  Quietism  found  its 
apologist.  His  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  written 
^vith  the  express  purpose  of  defending  Quietism 
against  tlie  popular  charges  of  '  idle  oasking  in 
the  Divine  Presence '  and  of  immoral  apathy.  It 
is  all  the  more  significant  that,  in  the  very  act  of 
seeking  to  distinguish  between  true  mysticism  and 
Quietism,  he  moves  in  that  atmosphere  of  negation 
and  abstraction  which  is  the  logical  presupposition 
of  Quietism  in  its  most  extreme  and  exaggerated 
form. 

'Pure  contemplation,'  he  says,  *is  negative,  being  occupied 
with  no  sensible  image,  no  distinct  and  nameable  idea  ;  it  stops 
only  at  the  purely  intellectual  and  abstract  idea  of  Being.'-* 

That  he  makes  tlds  idea  include  as  distinct  objects 
all  the  attributes  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  all  His  mysteries  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  the  contradictions  which  make  his  work 
of  comparatively  little  value  as  an  authoritative 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Quietism. 

2.  The  one  act. — In  close  logical  connexion  with 
the  Quietistic  conception  of  passivity  as  a  negative 
and  abstract  state  is  the  doctrine  that  the  soul's 
surrender  to  God  is  made  once  for  all  in  an  act  not 
to  be  repeated.  Molinos  is  emphatic  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  soul  that  has  once  made  the  great 
surrender  to  God  '  by  means  of  the  act  of  pure 
Faith '  remains  in  an  indefectible  state  of  union 
with  God. 

He  contends  that  the  soul  *  may  persevere  in  prayer  though 
the  imagination  be  carried  about  with  various  and  involuntary 
thought*.''  For,  according  to  Quietist  doctrine,  'Faith  and 
Intention  are  sutncient,  and  these  always  continue  .  .  .  nay, 
the  more  simple  is  that  rememljrance,  without  words  or 
thoughts,  the  more  is  it  pure,  spiritual,  internal  and  worthy 
of  God.  So  that  so  long  as  thou  retractest  not  that  Faith  and 
Intention  of  being  resigned,  thou  walkest  alwn.vs  in  Faith 
and  Kesi^'iiation,  and  consequently  in  Prayer,  and  in  virtual 
and  ac*]uired  Contemplation,  although  thou  perceive  it  not  and 
remember  it  not,  neither  inakest  new  acts  and  reflections.'  u 

3-  Pure  or  disinterested  love.— The  doctrine  of 
a  continuous  and  '  habitual '  state  (as  distinct  from 
occasional  aspirations,  which  Koman  Catholic 
theology  has  always  counted  among  the  higlicst 
exercises  of  the  soul)  of  loving  God  purely  [i.e. 
secv)if/uiti  Se,  w  ithout  hope  of  reward  or  dread  of 
punishment  or  any  regard  to  even  His  most 
sniritual  gifts)  attained  special  prominence  through 
the  famous  controversy  upon  the  subject  between 
Bos.suet  and  I'cnelon.  Hossuet's  point  of  view  is 
summed  up  in  his  extraordinary  assertion  : 

'  Pure  love  is  op|>osed  to  the  essence  of  love,  which  always 
deairca  the  enjoyment  of  its  object,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of 
man,  who  necessarily  desires  ha)ipincs8.' 

Against  this  view  Fi^nelon  urges  that  a  seltish  or 
merccnarj'  love  is  obviously  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     This  is,  of  course,  the  normal  Christian 

I  Aulnhingraphy,  U.  T.  T.  Allen,  2  vols.,  London,  1897.  pt.  I. 
ch.  vlll.  ' 

»  In  a  lotu>r  to  P<!nelon  (M.  Moaaon,  Finelotx  el  Uadatne 
Quyon,  Irliro  xlv.). 

«  AiHol,i<^rni,hi/,  pi.  I.  ch.  xxvlll. 
*  Maxiiru  of  Ihr  Saints,  ch.  xxvll. 
»  Ouida  Sp>rilua(r,  i    xlv.  Kl.  in?  <  /ft.  i.  j|v.  103,  l(i,',. 


\'iew,  but  Fenelon  passes  beyond  it  to  an  explicitly 
Quietistic  interpretation. 

He  declares  that  'a  man's  self  is  his  own  greatest  cross.  .  .  . 
Uncompromising  renunciation  of  this  wretched  self— that  is  the 
true  crucifying  of  the  flesh.'  1  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  all 
generosity,  all  natural  affection,  is  only  self-love  of  a  more 
subtle,  delusive  .  .  .  and  diabolical  quality.  One  must  whollv 
die  to  all  friendship. '2 

Love,  he  contends,  loves  no  particular  thing  or 
object  and  asks  for  no  return,  even  in  kind.  His 
detinition  of  sanctilication,  as  a  state  of  holy  in- 
dift'erence  and  utter  non-desire,  applies  equally  to 
his  conception  of  disinterested  love.  And,  wliile 
lie  seeks  to  guard  against  the  Quietist  error  by 
insisting  with  St.  Paul  that  hope,  as  well  as  love, 
must  abide,  his  whole  teaching  implies  an  inditter- 
ence  to  salvation  which  robs  the  terra  '  hope '  of 
every  true  meaning.  Conceived  with  greater 
mental  stability  and  expressed  with  more  caution, 
his  position  is  ultimately  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Madame  Guyon  when  she  declares  that 
the  soul  must  become  dead  to  all  desire,  even  to 
its  desires  for  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  and  for 
salvation  itself,  and  that  it  must  learn  to  love  God 
and  prove  its  love  by  the  utmost  self-sacritice  and 
devotion,  without  being  concerned  whetlier  He 
cares  or  responds.'  The  whole  trend  of  his  teach- 
ing is  towards  a  Stoical  or  Buddhistic  conception 
of  self-renunciation  and  non-desire  which  logically 
excludes  love  of  any  kind,  whetlier  'pure'  or 
interested. 

4.  Summary. — The  Quietistic  doctrine  of  passive 
contemplation,  of  which  the  doctrines  of  the  one 
act  and  of  disinterested  love  are  corollaries,  is 
based  upon  the  Neo-Platonic  via  ncgativa,  which 
from  Dionysius  onwards  took  an  Asiatic  rather 
than  a  Greek  form,  representing  '  a  sense  of  the 
divine  transcendence  run  riot.' 

Molinos  appeals  to  Dionysius  in  teaching  that  'we  know  God 
more  perfectly  by  negatives  than  by  attirniatives.  We  think 
more  loftily  of  God  by  knowing  that  He  is  incomprehensible 
than  by  conceiving  Him  under  any  image.'-* 

But,  while  the  roots  of  17th  cent.  Quietism  are 
struck  deep  in  metaphysical  soil,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  controlling  motive  of  post- 
Reformation  mysticism  in  general  and  of  Quietism 
in  particular  was  not  metaphysical,  but  theo- 
logical. Seventeenth  century  Quietism  is  the 
mystical  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  total 
depravity  and  helplessness  of  human  nature,  which 
Protestant  theology  and  the  counter-Reformation 
had  sharpened  to  a  despairing  conviction  of  '  the 
utter  miserabilism  of  tiie  "creature."'  Fcinelou 
expresses  this  conviction  in  characteristic  fashion  : 

'  As  the  sacristan  at  the  end  of  the  service  snuffs  out  the  altar 
candles  one  after  another,  so  must  grace  put  out  ovir  natural 
life  ;  and  as  his  extingiiisher,  ill  applied,  leaves  behind  it  a 
guttering  spark  that  melts  the  wax,  so  will  it  be  witli  us  if  one 
single  spark  of  natural  life  remains.' ' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  such  a  sentiment  is  de- 
rived from  Augustine  rather  than  from  Dionysius, 
to  whom  any  counsel  to  abhor  the  self  that  is 
God's  temple  was  entirely  foreign.  Moreover, 
while  the  'nothingness'  of  Dionysius  refers  to 
that  'divine  dark'  in  wliicli  the  .soul  perceives 
and  apprehends  Mic  incll'abic,  the  nothingness  of 
Molinos  is  a  nolliingness  of  the  soul  itself,  and 
amounts  to  annihilation  of  all  that  is  capable  of 
union  with  God  in  any  real  sense.  None  the  less 
we  may  see  in  Quietism  the  negative  method, 
stimulated  to  its 'dying  spasm'"  by  Iteformation 
inlluenccw.  Its  exaltation  of  an  empty  conscious- 
ne.SK— an  uxperieiice  witlxmt  dillcriMitiations  in 
which  (listiiiotion  of  actions  vanishes'  and  the  soul 
can  neither  will  nor  not  will — paralyzes  morality. 

1  I.,rttcr  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  {Correspnndance,  Paris, 
1827-'29,  V.  4««). 

2  lb.  s  j^gg  Torrents  spirituets,  ch  v.  sect.  19. 
*  Gtn'ila  Spiritual,  preface,  i  8. 

»  Spiritual  Letters,  ccili.  0  Inge,  n.  2as. 

7  Madame  Guyo?i,  l^s  Torrents  sjririturls,  ch.  ix.  f«ect.  7  f. 
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It  resolves  religion  at  its  highest  into  an  experi- 
ence in  which  the  soul  is  translated  to  a  region 
'  beyond  good  and  evil,'  and  so  cuts  the  nerve  of 
morality,  which  always  implies  a  clear  vision  of 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  and  a 
definite  choice  in  which  the  whole  personality  is 
active.  In  its  consistently  logical  form  Quietism 
makes  communion  between  man  and  God  an 
impossibility  by  annulling  the  distinction  between 
them,  ultimately  reducing  God  to  a  vague  and 
empty  abstraction,  and  dehumanizing  man.  Its 
radical  acosmism  '  conceives  the  Good  outside  of 
humanity  and  removes  conduct  to  a  sphere  of 
fictitious  interests  where  the  will  cannot  act.'' 
Although  Christian  Quietists  have  always  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  formulated  their  doctrines 
in  terms  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  gospel,  Quietism 
per  se  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  incarnational 
religion.  On  the  practical  and  devotional  side, 
it  resolves  itself  into  pure  fanaticism,  i.e.  '  the 
fanaticism  of  expecting  from  God  a  grace  which 
He  never  gives.' ^  Its  determining  motive — the 
desire  to  cleanse  religion  from  seltishness  and  to 
emphasize  an  inwardness  which  seeks  the  Giver 
above  even  His  most  precious  and  purely  spiritual 
gifts — is  a  valid  one.  While  the  antithesis  be- 
tween gift  and  giver  as  applied  to  God  is  largely 
false,  and  rests  upon  a  conception  of  'grace'  which 
externalizes  it  into  something  'given'  by  God  and 
separable  from  His  self-giving,  Quietism  repre- 
sents a  genuine  and  still  much-needed  protest 
against  a  theology  which  debases  grace  to  a  form 
of  magic  and  imports  the  crassest  self-interest  into 
the  soul's  commerce  with  God. 

II.  Bistort. — The  term  'Quietist'  was  first 
used  in  the  14th  cent.,  when  its  Greek  form, 
Hesychastai,  was  applied  to  a  certain  community 
of  monks  on  Mount  Athos  who,  iyiter  alia,  in- 
dulged in  trance-experiences  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Indian  Yogi.  Quietistic  teaching  was  first 
popularized  by  the  Beghards  and  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.).  Condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Vienna  in  1311  and  sorely  persecuted,  these 
mystical  groups  persisted  for  more  than  a  century 
and  familiarized  the  common  people  with  Quietistic 
conceptions  of  religion.  Eckhart  was  included  in 
the  ecclesiastical  disapproval  of  Quietism,  Pope 
John  XXII.  condemning  his  views  on  interior  quiet 
in  1329  ;  and  the  castigations  of  Quietism  in  the 
writings  of  Ruysbroeck  and  Tauler  show  how 
wide-spread  the  doctrine  was  and  how  disastrous 
in  its  extreme  and  debased  forms.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  primary  motive 
of  the  official  opposition  to  Quietism  was  ecclesi- 
astical rather  than  religious.  The  Church  author- 
ities recognized  its  anti-institutional  character, 
and  no  expedient  was  deemed  too  cruel  or  too 
mean,  provided  it  bade  fair  to  secure  the  extinction 
of  Quietist  sects. 

But,  while  large  tracts  of  pre -Reformation  and 
counter-Reformation  mysticism  admit  of  a  Quiet- 
istic interpretation,  it  needed  the  impulse  of  a 
mighty  religious  movement  to  develop  the  implica- 
tions of  what  were,  after  all,  only  latent  or 
sporadic  tendencies.  Such  an  impulse  was  pro- 
vided by  the  new  religious  spirit,  the  new  demand 
for  inwardness,  which  found  expression  in  the 
Reformation  (q.v.).  The  17th  cent.  Quietists  were, 
for  the  most  part,  devoted  Roman  Catholics  and 
derived  their  immediate  inspiration  and  authority 
from  the  great  mystics  of  the  counter-Reformation, 
one  of  whom  at  least,  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
was  more  radically  anti-institutional  than  Molinos 
himself.     Yet  they  were  essentially  a  fruit  of  the 

1  E.  R6c6jac,  Essay  on  the  Bases  of  the  Mystic  Knowledge, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899,  p.  218. 

2  J.  C.  Hedley,  'Prayer  and  Contemplation,'  Dublin  Review, 
xxvii.  (1876]  337. 


Protestant  spirit — a  fact  which  Rome  was  swift 
to  discern. 

While  by  common  consent  Quietism,  in  the 
strictist  sense  of  the  term,  ia  taken  to  begin  with 
Molinos,  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cent,  already  ex- 
hibits individuals  and  groups  representing  strongly 
Quietistic  convictions.  Prominent  among  sucli 
were  the  Spanish  mystic,  Juan  Falconi  (1596- 
1638),  who  attracted  a  large  following,  and  wliose 
Alfabeto  et  Lettera  prepared  the  way  for  tlie 
Guida  Spirituale;  Marie  de  I'lncarnation  (1599- 
1672),  an  Ursuline  of  Tours,  afterwards  of  Quebec, 
whom  Bossuet  called  '  the  St.  Teresa  of  our  times 
and  of  the  New  World' ;i  the  saintly  layman, 
Jean  de  Berniferes  Lovigny  (1602-59),  Treasurer  of 
France  and  greatly  admired  by  Feuelon ;  the  in- 
fluential writer,  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise  (1595-1676) ; 
the  profound  but  often  fanciful  secular  priest, 
Henri  Marie  Boudon  (1624-1702);  the  gifted 
ascetical  writer,  Jean -Joseph  Surin  (1600-65), 
formally  approved  by  Bossuet ;  and  many  others. 
The  Pelagini  (a  society  called  after  its  founder, 
Giacomo  Filippo  di  Santa  Pelagia,  a  layman  of 
Milan)  were  largely  a  recrudescence  of  the  16th 
cent,  group  of  the  Alombrados  or  Illnminati, 
which  had  been  crushed  out  by  the  Inquisition 
for  holding  that  one  could  dispense  witli  the  ordi- 
nances and  ignore  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
That  there  was  a  vigorous  Quietistic  movement 
in  France  at  least  twenty  years  before  the  term 
'Quietist'  was  first  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Molinos  in  1681  is  shown  by  Nicole's  rare  book, 
Les  Imaginaires  et  los  visionnaires — an  attack  on 
the  '  new  heresies,'  published  as  early  as  1667. 

When,  in  1675,  Miguel  de  Molinos  published 
his  Guida  Spirituale,  Juan  Falconi's  Alfabeto  et 
Lettera  had  prepared  thousands  of  earnest  souls  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France  to  welcome  the  new 
doctrine.  Born  in  Saragossa  in  1640,  Molinos  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Coimbra  and 
migrated  to  Rome  in  1669  or  1670.  His  piety, 
learning,  and  sympathetic  personality  soon  made 
him  one  of  the  most  sought-after  spiritual  directors 
and  a  noted  figure  in  Roman  society.  Among  his 
friends  were  many  of  the  cardinals,  including 
Cardinal  Benedict  Odescalchi,  afterwards  Pope 
Innocent  XI.,  who  sanctioned  his  position  as  the 
most  esteemed  confessor  in  Rome  by  giving  him 
lodgings  in  the  Vatican.  Cardinal  D'Estree,  the 
representative  of  Louis  XIV.,  also  approved  of  him 
in  those  days,  and,  when  his  Guida  Spirituale 
appeared,  it  bore  the  approbation  of  various  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics,  among  them  four  inquisi- 
tors. Priests  advised  their  penitents  to  discard 
formal  prayers  and  devotions  for  the  simple 
method  of  Molinos ;  societies  for  the  study  of  this 
method  were  formed  everywhere,  and  within  six 
years  the  Guida  Sjnrituale  had  passed  through 
twenty  editions  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
Latin.  But  soon  the  Jesuits  realized  that  a  method 
of  prayer  which  deprecated  Masses  and  formal 
devotions  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Cliurch.  Father  Paul  Segneri,  one  of  their  ablest 
and  most  popular  preachers,  was  selected  to  con- 
fute Molinos.  He  did  so  in  a  small  book  entitled 
Concordia  tra  la  Fatica  e  la  Quiete  nelV  Oratione 
('The  Harmony  between  Effort  and  Quiet  in 
Prayer'),  which  was  published  five  years  after  the 
Guida  Spirituale.  But  so  firmly  was  Molinos  en- 
trenched in  popular  favour  that  Segneri,  hitherto 
the  idol  of  the  people,  was  overwhelmed  with  scorn 
and  denunciation,  and  tliere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  his  life  was  in  danger.  A  commission 
was  convened  in  1682  to  inquire  into  the  writings 
of  Segneri  and  Molinos,  as  well  as  into  a  book 
entitled  La  Contemplazione  Mystica  Acgnistata, 
1  Etats  d'oraison,  bk.  xi.\.  3. 
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written  by  the  saintlj-  Cardinal  Petrucci,  a  loj-al 
friend  of  Molinos.  As  a  result  Segneri's  book  was 
condemned,  Petrucci  was  made  Bishop  of  Jesi,  and 
the  teaching  of  Molinos  was  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated. The  Jesuits,  however,  were  determined  to 
gain  the  victory,  and,  seeing  that  the  Vatican  pro- 
tected Molinos,  they  appealed  to  Caesar  in  the 
shape  of  King  Louis  Xiv.  Through  his  confessor, 
P^re  La  Chaise,  they  roused  the  apprehensions  of 
the  king,  and  induced  him  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  pope.  Innocent  XI.  was  induced  to 
refer  the  matter  ouce  more  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
this  decided  the  fate  of  Quietism  within  the  Roman 
Church.  Molinos  and  Petrucci  were  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  in  1685,  and  the  former  was 
cast  into  prison  j  but  it  was  not  until  two  years 
after,  when  the  popular  indignation  against  his 
imprisonment  had  spent  itself,  that  the  Jesuits 
determined  to  strike.  In  1687  about  200  persons, 
including  many  members  of  the  aristocracy  and 
some  priests,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  A 
commission  of  inquiry  regarding  Quietism  in 
monastic  houses  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
many  monks  and  nuns  had  exchanged  the  pre- 
scribed devotions  of  the  Church  for  the  '  Prayer  of 
Quiet.'  A  panic  was  created  among  the  orthodox. 
Molinos  was  formally  charged,  on  the  ground  of 
68  propositions,  extracted  partly  from  his  writings, 
partly  from  the  declarations  of  his  followers,  with 
grave  errors  in  doctrine  and  serious  offences  against 
decency  and  morality.  He  was  also  stated  to 
have  himself  confessed  having  committed  improper 
acts,  and  the  populace  that  had  once  idolized  him 
now  clamoured  for  his  execution.  In  the  end  it 
was  announced  that  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and 
was  willing  to  abjure  his  heresies,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  had  been  sentenced  to  life-long  im- 
prisonment. The  recantation  took  place  with  all 
the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  procedure.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  fate  of  Molinos  e.xeept  that 
he  died  in  prison  in  1697.  His  books  and  papers 
were  burnt ;  persons  known  to  have  been  attached 
to  him  or  in  sympathy  with  his  teaching  were 
hunted  down  throughout  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  all 
writings  of  a  Quietistic  character  were  rigorously 
suppressed.  Among  those  who  fell  victims  to 
this  relentless  persecution  was  the  blind  mystic 
of  Marseilles,  Francois  Malaval,  whose  La  Pratique 
de  la  vie  vraie:  thiologii  mystique  was  hrst 
published  in  1670. 

In  France  the  drama  of  Quietism  played  itself 
out  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue  and 
jier-sonal  animosity.  Its  central  lignre  was  Madame 
Guyon.  Born  at  Montargis  in  1648,  Jeanne-Marie 
Bouvier  de  la  Motte  Guyon  showed  an  early  bent 
towards  mysticism  and  a-sceticisni,  ami  as  a  child 
desired  to  enter  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  Her 
parents  had  other  plans  for  her,  however,  and  in 
1602  she  was  married  to  Jacques  Guyon,  Seigneur 
de  Chosney,  a  wealthy  man,  twenty-two  years  her 
senior.  It  was,  lus  might  have  been  expected,  an 
exceedingly  unhappy  marriage,  sorely  aggravated 
by  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  malignant  mother- 
in-law,  and  the  highly-strung  ^'irl  turned  more 
jiassionately  than  ever  to  the  spiritual  world.  She 
Iiail  no  (litnculty  in  finding  guides  and  helpers  in 
her  search  for  the  inward  way  to  God,  sinc^e  the 
Frani'e  of  her  day  abounded  in  souls  of  a  genuinely 
mystical  typo ;  and,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty,  the 
words  of  an  obscure  j'oung  Franciscan  to  whom 
she  turncil  in  her  need  and  who  bade  her  seek  God 
within  her  own  heart  finally  started  her  on  her 
Hjiiritual  pilgrimage.  Her  niysliial  ex]>erii!nce 
wai  cxi-c|itionally  shariily  dciined,  falling  into 
three  diBtinct  Btagcs.  Tlic  first  was  marked  by  an 
almost  overwholiMing  influx  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
'without  word,  thought  or  image,'  which  awoke 
in  her  huuI  a  fierce  joy  of   posseitsioD.     This  was 


succeeded  by  a  period  of  dryness  and  derelic- 
tion, during  which  outward  troubles  as  well  as 
inward  trials  increased.  Her  father,  husband,  and 
daughter  died  in  quick  succession  ;  her  son  turned 
against  her ;  small-pox  destroyed  her  beautj',  and 
was  followed  by  one  disease  after  another.  But 
suddenly,  in  1680,  her 'obscure  night  of  the  soul' 
gave  place  to  a  '  unitive '  state,  in  which  she  re- 
covered all  the  joy  that  she  had  lost,  and  experi- 
enced in  addition  a  sense  of  infinite  freedom — a 
new  '  God-me '  taking  the  place  of  the  old  '  self-me.' 
This  state  was  entered  upon  under  the  influence  of 
a  Barnabit«  monk,  Francis  La  Combe,  superior  of 
the  Barnabite  Order  at  Thonon,  who  proved  to  be 
her  evil  genius.  A  man  of  quite  mediocre  mental- 
ity, deficient  in  moral  sense,  and  of  an  unstable, 
neurotic  temperament,  he  yet  succeeded  in  exercis- 
ing a  hypnotic  influence  upon  her.  It  was  during 
the  La  Combe  period  that  her  two  most  original 
books  were  ^^Titten— ie«  Torrents  spiritttels,  com- 
posed largely  in  a  state  of  automatism,  and  Le 
iloyen  court  ct  tris  facile  de /aire  oraison — books 
which  are  characterized  by  profound  spiritual  in- 
sight, but  which  none  the  less  exhibit  some  of  the 
fatal  weaknesses  and  extravagances  of  Quietistic 
piety.  Her  consciousness  of  an  apostolic  mission  to 
found  an  '  interior '  Church  and  inaugurate  a  world- 
wide spiritual  reformation  also  dates  from  this 
period.  Taking  the  form  of  a  sense  of  spiritual 
'  fecundity  '  or  '  maternity '  involving  much  suffer- 
ing ('  I  can  bring  forth  children  only  on  the  cross '), 
it  was  accompanied  by  certain  unpleasant  hysterical 
and  neurotic  symptoms  which  brought  constant 
ridicule  and  persecution  upon  her. 

In  1681  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  found  her  vocation 
as  the  head  of  the  newly-founded  community  of 
Les  Nouvelles  Catholiques  at  Gex — an  institution 
for  the  training  of  the  daughters  of  Protestants 
and  other  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith.  But  the 
work  proved  uncongenial,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  abandoned  it,  taking  refuge  with  the 
Ursulines  of  Thonon.  From  1681  to  1688  her 
fortunes  were  closely  intertwined  with  those  of  La 
Combe,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1687,  accompanied 
her  to  Paris,  only  to  be  arrested  on  his  arrival  by 
order  of  the  arclibishop  as  an  alleged  follower  of 
the  ill-starred  Molinos.  Madame  Guyon  herself 
was  arrested  in  the  following  Januarj',  but  was 
released  after  eight  months,  thanks  to  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  profoundly 
iin])ressed  by  her  piety.  As  the  prot(g(e  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  soon  became  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  inner  spiritual  circle  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  first 
met  F6nelon. 

Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Ffenelon  was 
at  that  time  a  rising  young  ecclesiastic  with  a 
growing  reputation  as  a  director  of  conscionces 
who.se  spiritual  genius,  religious  fervour,  and  mag- 
netic personality  attracted  ihe  belles dmes  of  Paris. 
He  was  superior  of  the  society  of  Les  Nouvelles 
Catholiciues,  in  which  cajiacity  he  wrote  his  manual 
Dc  V Education  des  files  (Paris,  1687),  and  had 
been  on  a  six  months'  mission  to  the  Protestants 
of  Poitou,  which  he  conducted  with  characteristic 
tolerance.  In  Ma<lame  Guyon  he  saw  not  merely 
a  woman  of  ccimmanding  gifts,  but  also  a  saint, 
and  his  ehaMiiiionslii]>  of  her  cause  was  whole- 
hearted and  generous.  She,  on  her  part,  recognized 
in  him  the  spiritual  '  child  '  of  her  dreams,  and  the 
extraordinary  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween them  hears  witness  to  what  K\ifus  M.  Jones 
describes  as  'a  subtle  conquest,''  designated  by 
Madame  (Juyon  herself  as  'spirilnal  filiation,' 
anil  abounding  on  her  side  in  neurotic  features. 
I'Y'nclon  was  the  cool  and  cautious  partner  in  this 
int«n8e  relationship.  His  pastroral  instinct  and 
I  Harvard  Theological  llevitxv,  x.  41. 
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sound  sense  warned  him  against  a  spiritual  con- 
dition which  took  its  own  impulses  for  divine 
movings,  and  he  never  allowed  himself  to  forfeit 
reason  or  judgment  in  his  admiration  of  Madame 
Guyon's  spiritual  genius. 

In  1689  F6nelon  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  whom  he  subse- 
quently wrote  Les  Aventures  de  THfmaque  (Paris, 
■1699).  His  success  as  an  educator  of  princes 
brought  him  into  high  favour  at  court,  and  in 
1695  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  Mean- 
while, in  1693-94,  the  storm  which  had  been 
gathering  round  Madame  Guyon  broke,  and  in- 
volved Fenelon  in  a  bitter  and  ignoble  conflict 
which  ultimately  drove  him  into  exile.  Madame 
Guyon's  doctrines  had  penetrated  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  school  at  Saint  Cyr,  and  this  roused 
the  suspicions  of  Bossuet.'  He  subjected  her  to  a 
stringent  examination,  extending  over  six  months 
and  ending  in  her  imprisonment  as  a  heretic. 
Fenelon  never  saw  her  again,  and  he  might  easily 
have  extricated  himself  from  a  very  difficult  and 
perilous  position  had  he  consented  to  join  in  sign- 
ing her  condemnation.  This  he  refused  to  do — a 
refusal  which  lost  him  his  many  influential  friends, 
including  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

There  ensued  the  stormy  controversy  between 
Bossuet  and  F6nelon  which  stirred  all  France.  In 
his  £tats  cTm-aison  Bossuet  had  condemned  '  pure' 
faith  (i.e.  faith  without  content),  disinterested 
love,  and  the  prayer  of  quiet.  Fenelon  replied  by 
publishing  his  famous  Explication  des  maximes  des 
saints  sur  la  vie  intirieure,  in  which  he  restated 
Madame  Guyon's  fundamental  convictions  in  a 
more  sober  and  cautious  way.  The  book,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  dry,  guarded,  and  not  always  lucid 
manner,  teaches  Quietistic  mysticism  in  an  ex- 
treme and  extravagant  form,  created  intense  ex- 
citement, and  divided  France  into  two  opposing 
camps.  Bossuet  attacked  its  author  with  a  per- 
sonal animosity  which  amounted  to  persecution, 
and  the  court  ranged  itself  on  his  side.  Although 
Fenelon  had  the  support  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
secret  approval  of  the  king's  confessor,  the  clergy 
sided  solidly  with  Bossuet,  and  in  the  end  Fenelon 
was  ordered  to  leave  Versailles  and  banished  to 
Cambrai.  He  appealed  to  Rome  and,  after  long 
liesitation,  the  mild  and  cautious  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  impelled  by  urgent  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  Bossuet,  condemned  as  erroneous 
certain  propositions  extracted  from  the  Maximes. 
Fenelon  spent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his 
life  quietly  in  his  diocese,  devoting  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  priests  and  people  alike,  and  dying  at 
the  age  of  sixty  three,  greatly  beloved  and  lamented. 

Madame  Guyon  suffered  successive  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, and,  after  being  liberated  from  her 
last  prison  in  the  Bastille  in  170.3,  passed  her 
remaining  years  in  quiet  seclusion  at  Blois,  where 
she  died  in  1717. 

Among  the  minor  prophets  of  Quietism  Antoi- 
nette Bourignon  (1616-80)  occupies  a  distinctive 
place.  Born  at  Lille,  she  was,  like  Madame  Guyon, 
a  precocious  child  with  an  abnormally  developed 
religious  instinct.  As  a  girl  she  wished  to  become 
a  Carmelite,  but  was  soon  disillusioned  regarding 
cloistral  religion  and  set  herself  to  find  a  better 
way  of  retirement  from  the  world.  When,  in  1636, 
her  father  tried  to  force  her  into  marriage,  she 
escaped  from  home  in  male  disguise.  After  some 
curious  adventures  she  was  brought  back,  but 
finally  fled  to  Mons,  wliere  she  placed  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  archbishop,  and  under  his 
patronage  made  a  short-lived  attempt  to  establish 

1  La  Combe,  whose  mind  had  gradually  given  way  under  im- 
prisonment, had  confessed  to  improper  relations  with  .Madame 
Guyon,  but  the  very  careful  investigations  made  by  Bossuet 
and  his  fellow-inquisitora  could  show  no  ground  for  questioning 
her  moral  integrity. 


an  ascetic  community  on  primitive  lines.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  she  brought  a  successful  law- 
suit against  her  step-mother,  securing  his  entire 
property  for  herself.  About  this  time  she  fell  in 
with  a  decidedly  questionable  admirer  of  mystical 
religion,  Jean  de  Saint  Saulieu,  who  induced  her 
to  found  an  orphan  home  for  girls,  which  she  sub- 
sequently placed  under  Augustinian  rule.  The 
experiment  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1662,  when 
she  was  accused  of  gross  cruelty  to  her  young 
charges  and  had  to  take  flight.  Her  enforced 
wanderings  took  her  to  Mechlin,  where  she  found 
her  first  'spiritual  chUd,'  Christian  de  Cort,  superior 
of  the  Oratorians.  By  this  time  she  had  developed 
her  system  (if  such  it  can  be  called),  which  embodied 
the  characteristic  features  of  extreme  Quietism  in 
a  fantastically  exaggerated  form.  As  in  the  case 
of  Madame  Guyon,  '  spiritual  maternity '  occupied 
a  central  place  in  her  consciousness.  She  was  '  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,'  '  the  bride  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  God's  chosen  vessel  who  would  restore 
'  the  Gospel  spirit '  to  the  world,  '  the  virgin  who 
would  bear  many  sons '  and  found  a  communistic, 
priestless  brotherhood. 

In  1662  she  went  with  de  Cort  to  Amsterdam, 
where  she  spent  a  period  of  happy  intercouise  with 
the  many  heretics  who  had  made  that  city  their 
Cave  of  Adullam.  An  attempt,  inspired  by  de 
Cort,  to  found  a  community  house  for  her  spiritual 
children  on  the  island  of  Nordstrand  in  the  North 
Frisian  Sea,  and  the  long  series  of  difficulties  and 
complications  to  which  it  gave  birth,  occupied  the 
rest  of  her  stormy  life.  The  mad  scheme  involved 
de  Cort  in  financial  difficulties  from  which  only  a 
premature  death  —  in  prison  —  released  him,  and 
embittered  her  remaining  years.  Her  capricious, 
overbearing,  stingy  disposition  and  her  entire 
impracticability  involved  her  in  endless  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  finally  forced  her  to  flee  once  more. 
A  few  years  later  a  printing-press  which  she  had 
set  up  at  Husum  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  and  revived  the  flame  of  persecution. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  it  she  had  found  a  refuge 
with  another  of  her  spiritual  sons,  the  eccentric 
Colonel  La  Coste.  But  a  miserable  quarrel  led  to 
his  formally  accusing  her  of  sorcery  in  1679,  and 
once  more  she  had  to  flee  to  escape  arrest.  She 
remained  in  hiding  until  her  death  in  the  following 
year.  Her  voluminous  writings,  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  '  received '  inwardly  by  inspiration, 
abound  in  fantastic  and  neurotic  elements,  yet  she 
exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  minds  finer 
than  her  own,  among  them  Comenius  and  Jean  de 
Labadie.  Indeed,  her  extraordinary  influence 
extended  to  almost  every  land  and  continued  long 
after  her  death.  In  Scotland  especially  she  had 
so  many  followers  among  the  clergy  that  from  1711 
until  recently  '  Bourignonism  '  was  included  in  the 
list  of  heresies  which  candidates  for  ordination  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  required  formally  to 
forswear. 

Among  those  who  represented  the  practical  and 
devotional  aspect  of  Quietism  as  it  appealed  to  the 
unlearned,  Nicolas  Herman  of  Lorraine  (Brother 
Lawrence)  is  the  classic  example.  Born  about 
1610,  he  was  first  a  soldier,  then  a  gentleman's 
servant,  and  finally  a  lay  brother  in  a  Carmelite 
monastery,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  humble 
duties  of  the  kitchen.  His  Practice  of  the  Presence 
of  God,  as  set  forth  in  his  letters,  which  is  to-day 
among  the  best-known  devotional  books,  expounds 
the  central  doctrines  of  Quietism  with  a  winsome 
simplicity  and  a  rare  degree  of  practical  wisdom. 
His  Maxims  give  further  instruction  to  those  who 
would  realize  the  presence  of  God  along  the  same 
homely  and  wise  lines.     He  died  in  1691. 

Literature. — i.  General. — The  standard  work  is  H.  Heppe, 
Gesck,  der  quietistischen  Mystik  in  der  katholischen  Kirche, 
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lost  documents) ;  J,  B.  Bossuet,  Instruction  sur  Us  ^tats 
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his  Les  Imaginaire^  et  les  visionnaires,  do.  1667) ;  J.  de  la 
Bniydre,  Diaiofrue  posthunu  .  .  .  sur  le  qtti^tisme,  do.  1(399; 
J.  W.  Jaeger,  Exwnen  Theolooiai  Mysticce  veteris  et  norie, 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1708  ;  G.  Burnet,  Some  Letters  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  .  .  .  Siritzerland,  Italy,  some  Parts  of 
G<;r>minj/,etc.,  London,  1703;  H.  Robillardd'Avrigny,  Mimoires 
chronologi'jMes  et  dogmatiques  pour  lierrirti  I'hist.  ecelesiai^ti'jiie, 
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lent bibUogmphy) :  F.  von  Hiigel.  Tfie  Mystical  Element  of 
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QUR'AN  (Koran,  Alkoran,  etc.).— i.  Names.— 
The  names  of  this,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Muslims, 
are  reckoned  at  fifty-live,  of  whicli  the  most 
familiar  and  the  most  frequently  used  in  the  book 
itself,  al-Qur'dn,  seems  to  mean  '  The  Les.son,' 
being  the  abstract  noun  of  the  verb  qaraa,  '  to 
read,'  'to  recite,'  occasionally  employed  in  the 
original  sense. 

E.g.,  Ixxv.  17  :  *  Verily  upon  us  is  the  collecting  and  the  read 
ing  {qur'dn)  thereof;  and  when  we  read  it,  follow  thou  the 
reading  {qur'dn)  thereof ' ;  xxviii.  So  :  'He  who  enjoined  on 
thee  the  reading';  x.  62:  'Thou  dost  not  recite  any  reading 
thereof,'  where  the  word  qitr'dn  is  used  as  the  verbal  noun  of 
the  synonymous  verb  tald,  '  to  read.' 

The  word  is  normal  in  formation  (cf.  ktifran, 
ghufran,  riijhiDi),  and  is  not  borrowed  from  any 
other  language,  though  it  may  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Hebrew  miqnl,  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Bible,  of  which  the  Arabic  analogue  maqra'  is 
occasionally  used  for  'reading.''  Other  etymo- 
logies are  collected  by  Suyuti  (see  below),  but  they 
are  fanciful,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
grammarian  of  eminence  pronounced  the  word 
guran  as  though  the  root  were  qni,  '  to  associate' ; 
and  his  interpretation  'collection'  is  at  least  sug- 
gested by  Ixxv.  17  (cited  above).  The  word  is  not 
used  by  Aluslims  except  of  their  sacred  book,  but 
Jews  and  Christians  sometimes  employ  it  as  a 
designation  of  their  Bible.  Almost  as  familiar  is 
the  name  Mtishaf,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Khalifah  Abu  Bakr,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  Ethiopic  for  'book.'  The  word  kitdb 
(Arabic  for  '  book ')  is  often  used  as  a  name  of  the 
Qur'an  in  the  work  itself  and  in  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  but  ordinarily  requires  some  eulo- 
gistic epithet  (e.g.,  '  the  perspicuous  book ').  Both 
this  word  and  Quran  can  be  used  of  separate  texts 
as  well  as  of  the  whole.  The  name  Ahifa^^al  is 
applied  to  the  last  seventh  of  the  Qur'an,  but,  as 
it  rejjeatedly  described  itself  as  a  book  'whose 
texts  are  distinct'  (ftissUnt),  there  .seems no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  wlmle  work  ; ' 
anti  indeed  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  the 
portion  of  which  this  name  may  be  used.'  The 
etymology  of  the  name  Fiirqan  in  xvii.  107,  '  A 
Qur'an,  which  we  have  divided  up  (faraqixdhti) 
that  thou  mightest  recite  it  unto  the  peoi)le 
leisurely,'  is  probably  correct,  this  name  being 
more  properly  applied  to  a  book  sujiposed  to  have 
been  revealed  to  Mo.-iesand  Aaron,  Henrewp'»(i9(»i, 
i.e.  '.sections';  but  this  particular  form  is  Syriac 
and  means  'deliverance' — a  sense  which  it  some- 
times has  in  the  Qur'iin.  The  Hclirew  Mishnah 
(Aram.  MathniUm)  seems  to  underlie  the  name 
.Matlutm,  said  to  be  the  plural  of  mathniil,  which 
appears  to  be  used  of  the  whole  Qur'an  in  xxxix. 
•24,  whereas  in  xv.  87  the  Deity  states  that  He  has 
given  the  Prophet  seven  mntlulm  an(1  the  mighty 
liur'an.  The  interpretations  of  this  passage  are 
very  numerous  and  divergent,  as  may  bo  seen 
from  Lane,  p.  300.  Other  names  are  descriutive 
or  eulogistic — e.g.,  'The  Guidance,'  'The  Wise 
Kecord,'  'The  Revelation.' 

The  chapters  of  the  Qur'an  are  called  by  the 
enigmatic  name  surah,  plural  .iiiiirir,  of  wliich  no 
satisfactory  account  has  as  yi>t  liccn  given.  It  is 
sometimes  explained  from  tlio  Ilclnew  .mrtih  (Is 
28"),  '  row,'  'order,'  used  in  the  Jewish  oral  tradi- 
tion for  a  row  or  rank  of  men,'  but  this  .seems  to 
violate  a  sound. law.  It  is  said  to  bo  used  for  a 
row  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  in  which  case  it  ia  clearly 
derived  from  sfir  (Ileb.  ■■i/ii'ir),  '  wall,'  and  its  trans- 
ference to  the  region  of  literature  might  bo  analo- 
gous to  that  of  'column.'     In  the  tjur'i(n   it   evi- 

>  E.g.,  by  Sakhriwj,  Tibr  Mashuk,  C:airo,  181X1,  p.  217. 

»  As  by  tabari,  History,  Lnyilcn,  1808,  1.  3007. 

'CollL'cled  by  K.  W.  Ijane,  Arabic- English  Lexie«n,  London, 


1803-93,  p.  24U7 
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dently  means  'homily,'  'discourse,'  and  is  usually 
construed  with  the  verl)  '  to  send  down.'  Thus 
xxiv.  styles  itself  'a  snrah  which  we  have  sent 
down  and  ratified  and  wherein  we  have  sent 
down  clear  signs.'  Probably  both  sense  and  form 
are  adequately  accounted  for  by  identification 
with  the  Syriac  sbharta,  'preaching,'  'gospel,' 
'message,'  as  in  the  title  of  Mark  'the  Holy 
Gospel,  preaching  (sbharta)  of  Mark,'  etc.  The 
separate  texts  are  called  ayah  (plural  ay  or  aydt), 
often  used  for  'sign'  or  'miracle,'  and  clearly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  6th,  'sign,'  'letter,' 
'miracle.'  Its  sense  'letter'  is  perhaps  retained 
in  the  opening  verses  of  certain  surnhs,  where 
after  a  series  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  there  follow 
the  words,  '  Those  are  the  signs  of  the  perspicuous 
book,'  etc. 

2.  Contents. — Owing  to  the  miscellaneous  char- 
acter of  the  work,  which  professes  to  contain  '  a 
detailed  account  of  everything'  (xii.  Ill),  the 
rapidity  of  its  transitions,  and  its  interminable 
repetitions,  an  analysis  of  its  contents  cannot 
easily  be  made.  Those  who  furnished  the  chapters 
with  names  called  them  after  the  first  words  or 
letters,  after  some  striking  word  or  phrase  occur- 
ring within  the  homily,  or  after  some  subject 
which  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  it.  A  certain 
amount  of  variety  still  e.'cists  in  the  naming  of 
particular  siJrahs,  and  in  earlier  times  there  seems 
to  have  been  yet  more.  In  the  case  of  surah  .\ii., 
which  is  called  after  Joseph,  very  nearly  the  whole 
homily  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the  patriarch  ; 
but  the  second  surah,  which  is  of  286  verses,  is 
called  after  '  the  Cow,'  descriljed  in  four  verses 
(63-66) ;  while  surah  xxvi.,  of  228  verses,  is  called 
after  'the  Poets,'  with  whom  only  three  verses  at 
the  end  deal  ;  surah  xvii.  is  called  '  Asra'  after  a 
word  occurring  in  the  first  verse,  silrah  xxiv. 
'  Light '  after  verse  35.  When  a  surah  is  called 
after  a  particular  person,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  homily  deals  exclusively  with  that  person, 
or  even  gives  his  history  more  fully  than  it  is  given 
elsewhere. 

The  contents  are  mainly  warnings,  remon- 
strances, and  assertions  of  or  arguments  in  favour 
of  certain  doctrines,  the  narrative  portions  being 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  morals.  These  narra- 
tives are  for  the  most  part  of  events  in  the  remote 
past ;  but  allusions  to  contemporary  history  and 
to  the  Prophet's  own  experiences  are  freq\ient, 
their  purpose  being  to  warn  or  to  apologize.  The 
two  final  suralis,  each  of  a  few  words  only,  are 
incantations  ;  cxi.  is  an  imprecation  on  a  contem- 
porary foe,  and  Ixxx.,  Ixxxiii.,  and  civ.  are  similar 
in  purport,  though  the  enemy  is  not  named.  The 
warnings  being  mainly  of  future  punishment,  the 
book  abounds  in  realistic  descriptions  of  both  the 
pains  of  hell  and  the  delights  of  paradise. 

Legislation  occupies  a  veiy  small  place  in  the 
work  ;  hence  its  claim  to  give  a  '  detailed  account 
of  everything '  occasions  trouble  even  when  '  every- 
thing' is  restricted  to  the  region  of  law.'  Collec- 
tions of  commandments  are  indeed  to  be  found  in 
various  places — e.g.,  vi.  152  f. — and  precepts  on 
various  subjects  are  scattered  throughout  the 
work,  the  most  detailed  being  probably  those  con- 
nected with  inheritance  in  iv.  12-16,  to  which 
verse  175  is  a  supplement,  and  those  in  xxiv.  2-9 
dealing  with  adultery  and  accusations  of  it. 
Enactments  on  various  subjects  are  also  to  be 
found  in  surah  ii.  The  character  of  the  Qur'anic 
legislation  resembles  rescripts  (fatdwa)  —  i.e. 
answers  to  special  questions — rather  than  a  code  ; 
and  that  the  collection  contains  contradictory  rul- 
ings on  the  same  subjects  is  admitted  by  jurists, 
though  this  is  variously  explained.  Wliere  narra- 
tives occur  in  a  series,  there  is  at  times  an  attempt 
1  See  Ohaz.ili,  Mustaffd,  Cairo,  1324,  ii.  256. 


at  maintaining  chronological  order,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  neglected. 

The  narratives  most  frequently  recounted  are 
those  connected  with  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Moses, 
and  the  otherwise  unknown  piophets  Hiid,  Salih, 
and  Shu'aib.  The  story  of  Adam  is  told  in  ii.. 
vii.,  and  xx.,  that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  in  iii. 
and  xix.  ;  numerous  stories  are  told  only  once — 
e.g.,  that  of  falut  (a  combination  of  Gideon  and 
Saul)  in  ii.,  that  of  the  C^ueen  of  Saba  and  King 
Solomon  in  xxvii.,  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in 
xviii.,  which  also  contains  a  fresh  story  about 
Moses  and  one  about  Dhu'l-Qarnain,  thought  to 
be  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  the  O T  prophets  the 
Qur'an  knows  Elijah  and  Jonah  ;  it  also  contains 
some  information  about  David  and  Job.  Of 
Arabian  history  it  knows  the  name  Tubba'(xliv.,  1.); 
the  ruin  of  the  Sabiean  empire  (xxxiv. )  ;  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  in  the  Jewish  state  of 
S.  Arabia  (Ixxxv.),  if  the  last  passage  is  correctly 
interpreted  ;  and  tlie  Abyssinian  attack  on  Meccah 
(cv. ),  if  the  interpretation  be  correct  and  the 
attack  historical.  Of  contemporary  history  out- 
side Arabia,  it  notices  the  Persian  invasion  of  the 
Nearer  East. 

Where  the  same  story  is  repeated,  the  various 
versions  at  times  contain  fresh  details  ;  thus  silrah 
xl.,  'the  Believer,' is  called  after  a  believing  sub- 
ject of  Pharaoh  who  delivers  a  monotheistic 
homily,  but  does  not  figure  elsewhere  ;  and  in  xi. 
46  there  is  an  account  of  a  disobedient  son  of  Noah 
who  perishes  in  the  Flood,  and  who  also  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  the 
patriarch.  Though  the  story  of  Moses  is  often 
told,  his  adventures  in  Midian  are  recounted  only 
in  silrah  xxviii.  These  repeated  versions,  then,  to 
some  extent  supplement  one  another,  though  they 
cannot  always  be  harmonized. 

The  tendency  of  the  author  is  to  prefer  the 
apocryphal  accounts  to  the  plainer  narratives  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  whence  Solomon  is  repre- 
sented as  understanding  the  language  of  the  lower 
animals  and  having  at  his  disposal  the  forces  of 
the  jinn  ;  the  mountain  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
over  the  heads  of  the  Israelites,  and  Jesus  to  have 
made  birds  of  clay  and  animated  them. 

Descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  not 
uncommon,  though  usually  exceedingly  brief ; 
their  purpose  is  of  course  not  scientific,  but  the 
demonstration  of  monotheism. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  matter  is  introspective, 
taking  (as  usual)  the  form  of  personal  addresses  by 
the  Deity  to  the  Prophet.  The  consolatory  surahs 
(xciv.  and  xciii. )  are  striking  specimens  of  this 
class  ;  Ixxiii.  and  Ixxiv.,  which  contain  exhorta- 
tions to  the  Prophet,  are  similar ;  Ixxii.  describes 
a  personal  experience  which  the  Prophet  is  told  to 
repeat ;  it  is  how  certain  of  the  jinn,  hearing  the 
Qur'an  recited,  were  converted.  Three  surahs 
deal  with  his  domestic  affairs,  which  of  course 
were  of  importance  to  the  whole  community,  and 
in  one  of  these  (xxxiii. )  his  wives  are  apostrophized. 
The  only  names  of  contemporaries  mentioned  in 
the  book  are  those  of  his  adopted  son,  Zaid,  and 
his  unbelieving  uncle,  Abu  Lahab.  AlIu.sions  to 
others  occur,  but  reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  the 
tradition  for  their  identification. 

Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  Prophet's  loves 
and  hates  and  other  emotions,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  expression  of  these  takes  the  form 
of  a  revelation,  the  Qur'an  might  in  many  parts 
be  described  as  the  author's  diary  or  commonplace- 
book  ;  it  records  doubts  felt  by  himself  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  mission  and  its  likelihood  of 
success,  critical  situations  at  different  times  in  his 
career,  what  he  said  when  they  occuired,  and  hard 
blows  which  he  received  and  gave.  It  thus  con- 
1  stitutes  the  most  important  set  of  materials  for 
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bis  biography,  its  utility  being  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  absolute  want  of  chronological  arrange- 
ment, which  has  to  be  conjecturally  restored 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  later  official  biography, 
which  is  itself  largely  based  on  the  Quran. 

3.  Sources. — That  the  material  of  the  Qur'an  is 
in  the  main  identical  with  that  of  'the  Former 
Leaves,'  i.e.  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
is  admitted  in  the  work  itself ;  these  '  Leaves,' 
more  accurately  described  as  '  the  Leaves  of  Moses 
and  Abraham  who  was  faithful,'  are  quoted  in 
liii.  37-55  for  a  variety  of  matters. 

The  first,  '  that  no  burdened  soul  shall  bear  the  burdens  of 
another  and  that  there  is  nothing  accounted  to  a  man  save 
what  he  has  wTOught,'  comes  from  Ezk  18^0 ;  verse  45,  '  and 
that  he  causeth  to  die  and  maketh  alive '  is  from  1  S  26,  which 
is  followed  by  a  clause  cited  with  fair  accuracy  in  verse  49  as 
'He  enricheth  and  causeth  to  possess.'  Further,  verses  63  and 
64  refer  to  Genesis,  where  the  destruction  of  the  'people  of 
Noah*  and  of  the  'overturned  cities'  is  described.  Verse  50, 
'that  He  is  the  Lord  of  Sirius,'  may  be  identified  with  Job  9^, 
the  name  of  the  star  being  altered  for  the  rh^Tiie. 

The  narratives  of  the  destruction  of  the  tribes 
'Ad  and  Thamud,  also  quoted  from  these  '  Leaves,' 
are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  but  this  is  not  a  serious  inaccuracy. 
'The  Law'  {Taurat)  is  quoted  in  verse  49  for  the 
rule,  '  soul  for  soul,  and  eye  for  eye,  and  nose  for 
nose,  and  ear  for  ear  and  tooth  for  tooth '  ;  the 
reference  is  to  Ex  21^'-,  where,  however,  'hand' 
and  'foot'  are  found  instead  of  'nose'  and  'ear.' 
The  Psalms  (Zubiir)  are  quoted  in  xxi.  105  : 

'  We  have  written  in  the  Psalms  after  the  Record  :  My  pious 
servants  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 

The  reference  is  to  Ps  37''',  but  the  phrase,  '  after 
the  Record,'  is  most  obscure.  The  Mishuah  of 
Sanhedrin,  iv.  5,  is  cited  in  v.  35  : 

'  On  account  of  this  we  have  written  for  the  Children  of  Israel 
that  whosoever  slays  a  soul  save  for  a  soul  or  for  misi'hief  in 
the  land,  it  is  as  though  he  had  slain  all  mankind  ;  and  whoso- 
ever saves  one,  it  is  as  though  he  had  saved  all  mankind.' 

The  exceptions  are  not  found  in  the  text  of  the 
Mishnah,  but  otherwise  the  citation  is  accurate. 
A  somewhat  vajjuer  reference  to  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  is  in  xlviii.  29  : 

'That  is  their  likeness  in  the  Law  and  their  likeness  in  the 
Gospel :  like  the  seed  which  putteth  forth  its  stalk,  then 
strengtheneth  it  and  it  groweth  stout,  and  riseth  upon  its  stem, 
rejoicing  the  husbaiiriman.' 

The  reference  to  the  Gospel  appears  to  be  to  Mk 
4"-'»  ;  perhaps  that  to  the  Law  is  to  Ps  72'*. 

These  are  probably  the  only  actual  quotations ; 
reproduction  of  matter  or  of  phrases  occurring  in 
the  OT,  the  NT,  the  Tainnul,  or  the  NT  Apocrypha 
is  found  throughout  the  Qur'an,  and  this  is  at  times 
sufficiently  close  to  render  the  term  'quotation' 
not  inappropriate. 

Noticeable  cases  are  vii.  89:  'Nor  shall  they  enter  Paradise 
until  the  camel  poaseth  through  the  eve  of  the  needle '  (Mt  lO^') ; 
xxi.  104  :  'The  day  whereon  we  shall  roll  up  the  heaven  as  the 
scribe  (?)  rolleth  u|i  the  book  '  (Is  34*) ;  xxviii.  70  :  '  We  gave  him 
[Corah]  treasures  of  which  the  keys  would  weigh  down  a  com- 
pany  of  strong  men'  (B.  Pcsahim,  n9a :  'The  keys  of  the 
treasures  of  Corah  were  a  burden  for  three  hundred  white 
mules ') ;  xxxi.  26  :  '  If  all  the  trees  that  are  upon  the  earth  were 
to  become  pens,  and  if  God  should  after  that  swell  the  sea  into 
seven  Heas  (of  ink].  His  words  would  not  be  exhausted  '  (Midrash 
Rahhah,  Ca  I'J  ;  '  If  all  the  seas  were  Ink,  and  the  thickets  pens, 
the  heavens  ond  the  earth  scrolls,  and  all  mankind  scribes,  they 
would  not  suffice  to  write  the  Law  '). 

From  these  quotations  and  borrowings  it  wonhl 
not  he  peniiissible  to  infer  that  the  author  of  (he 
Qur'an  had  direct  access  to  the  Bible,  Apocryiiha, 
apd  Talmud  ;  still  le.ss  would  it  be  pennissible  to 
infer  from  their  inaccuracies  that  ho  had  no  such 
access  ;  for  the  liniitH  to  inaccuracy  in  quotation 
cannot  be  fixcil,  and  even  in  our  own  time,  when 
nunierouK  ajiiiliiinccH  make  the  verilicalion  of 
qiiotationH  exceedingly  easy,  we  find  experts  in 
Homer  confusing  Andrcjinacho  with  Penelope;,  etc., 
and  Uihiioal  experts  confusing  Josepli  witli  Daniel, 
etc.  When  verification  was  a  cumbrous  process, 
the  Htandard  of  accuracy  was  far  lower.  Now, 
the   Qnrfin   cxhibitu  intimate  acquaintance  with 


the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  out  of  which  it 
reproduces  numerous  chapters — sometimes,  it  is 
true,  mixed  up  with  Midrashic  matter ;  and  this 
reproduction  is  often  accompanied  with  serious 
inaccuracy,  as  when  Moses  is  said  to  be  sent  to 
Pharaoh,  Hainan,  and  Qarun  (Corah).  In  both 
matters  its  method  resembles  that  of  the  NT, 
where,  e.g.,  Stephen  confuses  Abraliam  with  Jacob 
(Ac  7"),  and  Paul  uses  Midrash  as  though  it  were 
Scripture  (1  Co  10^),  though  doubtless  it  difi'ers  in 
degree.  "The  latter  practice  seems  to  come  from 
the  constant  association  of  certain  comments  with 
the  text,  and  has  its  parallel  in  professedly  scien- 
tific works  of  our  own  time,  where,  e.g.,  the  state- 
ments of  the  Homeric  poems  are  mixed  up  with 
inferences  drawn  from  them  by  later  authors. 
The  most  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
Prophet  had  at  some  time  studied  those  two  books 
(Genesis  and  Exodus)  with  the  aids  current  among 
the  Jews,  and  had  afterwards  reproduced  his  in- 
formation without  verifying  his  references.  His 
acquaintance  with  other  parts  of  the  OT  is  much 
slighter,  yet  he  displays  some  ^vith  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  In  these  cases,  too, 
Midrash  is  mixed  up  with  Biblical  matter,  and  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  story  of  the  soene  between 
David  and  Nathan  (xxxviii.  20-23)  suggests  that 
he  had  known  the  story  at  one  time,  but  had  after- 
wards forgotten  its  context  and  many  important 
details. 

Of  the  NT  he  clearly  knows  far  less,  the  only 
personages  belonging  to  it  whose  names  he  men- 
tions being  Zacharias,  Yahya  (John  the  Baptist), 
Maryam  (the  Virgin),  'Isa  (Jesus),  and  the  angel 
Gabriel.  Maryam  is  the  daughter  of  'Imran 
(Amram),  and  the  sister  of  Harun  (Aaron).  His 
'  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  '  (in  surahs  iii.  and  xix. )  is 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  ProtevangeHum 
Jacobi  Minoris,  but  contains  certain  details  drawn 
from  other  sources ;  one  of  these,  that  the  Virgin 
supported  herself  on  a  palm-tree  during  her  throes, 
is  clearly  traceable  to  the  Greek  myth  of  Leto. 
The  employment  of  the  title  '  Word  '  (knUiimh)  for 
Christ  must  go  back  to  the  Fourth  Gosnel. 

The  difficulty  of  assuming  that  tlie  Biblical 
matter  of  the  Qur'an  was  got  at  first  hand  from 
books  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  parts  of  the  Bible  having  been  translated  into 
Araliic  before  Islam  —  even  the  tradition  that 
Khadijah's  relative  Waraqah  translated  a  Gospel 
is  obscure,  and  may  mean  merely  that  he  co))iea  it 
— and  none  of  the  Prophet  having  studied  any 
language  but  his  own,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance that  both  the  proper  names  and  the  names 
of  religious  technicalities  in  the  Qur'an  belong  to 
some  four  different  languages.  Thus  JtOuinnum 
(Gehenna)  is  Hebrew,  Nilh  (Noah)  Syriac,  A/i/ds 
(Elias)  and  Ynniis  (Jonas)  Greek,  Shniliiti  (Satan) 
Ethiopic.  Of  the  form  used  for  .Tesus  no  satisfac- 
tt)ry  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given.  The 
assertions  made  by  the  Mcecans,  viz.  that  the 
Prophet  hiul  gone  to  school  (vi.  105),  that  he  had 
assistants  (xxv.  5),  or  one  foreign  teacher  (xvi.  103), 
and  that  his  helpers  dictated  to  him  morning  and 
night,  though  probably  containing  some  truth, 
fail  to  account  for  all  the  facta. 

A  curious  Hebraism  is  to  Ik!  found  in  the  name 
for  Christians,  Atisdr,  explained  (with  reference!  to 
the  apostles,  whose  name  in  the  Qur'ftn  is  l'"(  liiopic) 
as  '  llclpcrs  of  God ' ;  this  is  evidently  the  llcluew 
Nos'rim,  '  Nazarenes,'  which,  however,  might  be 
rendered  '  jirotectors  ' ;  the  Araliic  sense  'hcljiors' 
is  vi'i  V  close.  The  name  for  '  (he  Law,'  Tnnidt,  is 
also  llihrew;  probably  it  shoiilil  have  been  pio- 
niMiiiced  (as  it  is  written)  Turnh.  That  for  the 
Gospel,  Ingil,  is  near,  but  not  quite  identical  with, 
the  Ethiopic  Wanijel ;  that  for  the  Psalms,  Ziibilr, 
ai'iiears  to  be  derived  hy  popular  etymology  fnim 
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the  Syriac  Mazmure.  Names  which  seem  to  be 
Biblical  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty 
are  those  of  the  prophets  Idris,  Dhu'1-Kifl,  and 
Dhu'I-Nun.  The  subject  from  which  surah  v., 
said  to  be  the  latest,  derives  its  name,  '  the  Table,' 
appears  to  exhibit  a  strange  conflation  of  ditterent 
matter;  the  apostles  (v.  112)  ask'Isa  to  pray  that 
a  table  be  sent  down  to  them  from  heaven,  and  he, 
after  rebuking  them,  prays  that  it  may  be  sent 
down  '  to  be  a  festival  to  the  first  and  to  the  last 
of  us ' ;  and  the  prayer  is  answered.  The  basis  of 
this  appears  to  be  the  phrase  '  the  table  of  the 
Lord,'  in  1  Co  10^' ;  but  there  seems  also  to  be  an 
allusion  to  Christ's  feeding  of  the  multitude  and 
to  the  vision  of  Peter  (Ac  10°"").  The  extent  to 
which  the  Prophet's  memory  and  imagination,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  his  informants,  gave  rise  to 
these  and  similar  statements  will  never  be  accur- 
ately determined.  Had  we  not  the  Protevangelium, 
we  might  have  attributed  to  him  the  confusion 
between  Samuel  and  the  Virgin  Mary  which 
appears  in  surah  iii.  Certain  lost  works  appear 
to  have  contained  matter  which  resembles  what 
is  found  in  the  Qur'an  ;  e.g.,  the  YlepioSoi  Twv'Airo- 
(TTiXuj/,  excerpted  by  Photius,  had  the  statement 
that  not  Christ  but  another  had  been  crucified, 
which  is  near  the  Qur'anic  doctrine  (iv.  156),  in 
which  the  Jews  are  charged  with  falsely  asserting 
that  they  had  killed  Christ,  whereas  this  had 
happened  only  in  semblance. 

Of  matter  that  is  not  Biblical  but  is  obtained 
from  Christians,  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  {q.v. ) 
and  probably  that  of  Dhu'l-Qarnain  are  examples  ; 
that  of  the  adventures  of  Moses  with  a  person 
called  by  the  Muslims  alKhidr  is  said  to  have  a 
similar  origin.  Of  acquaintance  with  any  foreign 
literature  other  than  that  belonging  to  these  com- 
munities there  appears  to  be  no  certain  trace, 
though  there  are  references  to  the  Magians,  whose 
literature  is  known,  and  the  Sabians,  who  are  still 
a  puzzle.  When  we  read,  '  The  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Qurin  concerning  Iblis  and  the  genii,  or  Satans 
of  the  Qurdn,  has  been  borrowed  for  the  most  part 
from  the  Magi  of  Persia,' '  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  can  be  proved.  For  the  data  of  the  Qur'anic 
story  are  Bimical ;  that  Adam  was  created  from 
earth  is  known  from  Gn  2',  and  that  the  '  ministers ' 
are  of  flaming  fire  is  known  from  Ps  104'' ;  that  the 
words,  '  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him ' 
(Ps  96'  LXX),  were  said  on  Adam's  entry  into  the 
world  is  known  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (P).  The  doctrine  that  fire  is  more 
honourable  than  earth,  whence  Satan's  refusal  to 
carry  out  this  order  is  intelligible,  and  made  the 
ground  of  it,  is  an  Aristotelian  commonplace. 
What  we  have  then  is  a  Midrash  worked  up  in 
Qur'anic  style,  precisely  as  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  his  father's  idols  (xxi.  52-71)  is  worked  up 
from  the  material  preserved  in  Genesis  Eabbdh,  38. 

That  there  was  no  native  literature  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Arabs  to  whom  the  Qur'an  addresses 
itself  is  stated  so  frequently  and  emphatically  that 
we  are  compelled  to  lielieve  it. 

Passages  of  this  type  are  xlvi.  3;  'Bring  rae  a  book  before 
this  or  a  monument  of  knowledge,  if  ye  speak  true ' ;  Lwiii.  37  : 
•  Have  ye  a  book  wherein  ye  study?  * ;  xxxiv.  43  :  *  We  have  not 
given  them  any  books  to  study  nor  sent  them  any  one  to  warn 
them  before  thee';  xxxv.  38:  'Have  ye  given  them  [i.e.  the 
pagan  deities]  a  book,  wherein  they  have  proofs?';  xxxii.  2: 
'That  thou  mayest  warn  people  to  whom  no  waraer  came 
before';  xxxvii.  156:  'Have  ye  any  clear  authority?  Then 
bring  your  hook,  if  ye  speak  true ' ;  Iii.  41  :  '  Are  they  in  pos- 
session of  secrets  and  do  they  write? ' ;  Ixii.  2  :  '  He  it  is  who 
hath  sent  among  the  illiterates  a  messenger  of  themselves  to 
read  unto  them  His  signs,* 

Clearly,  then,  the  Prophet  had  not,  like  the 
Christian  missionaries  among  the  pagan  Greeks, 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  books  which  served 
to   maintain  an  older  system  ;   nothing  could  be 

1  E.  M.  Wherry,  A  Comprehensive  Commentary  an  the  Qurdn, 
London,  18S2-86,  i.  301. 


cited  against  his  assertions  but  immemorial  practice. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Qur'an  must  repre- 
sent in  the  main  that  which  was  current  in  Meccah 
when  it  was  composed,  and  to  the  creation  of  that 
idiom  many  persons  must  have  contributed,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  Prophet  had  in  the  language 
of  his  country  any  literary  model  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  either  form  or  matter.  He  does, 
indeed,  know  of  the  existence  of  poets,  who  'roam 
in  every  valley  and  say  what  they  do  not  do' 
(xxvi.  225),  and  was  himself  charged  with  being 
a/iren-ridden  poet,  though  he  asserts  that  God  had 
not  taught  him  poetry;  but  it  is  evident,  both 
from  what  the  Qur'an  says  on  the  subject  of  these 
per.sons  and  from  what  it  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Prophet's  adversaries,  that  they  were  not 
writers  of  authority  who  aspired  to  become 
national  classics. 

According  to  fabari,'  certain  Arabs  in  the 
Prophet's  time  possessed  the  book  of  Luqman, 
some  of  whose  sayings  are  reported  in  surah  xxxi. 
In  the  later  literature  he  figures  as  a  writer  of 
fables  and  is  often  quoted  for  maxims ;  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  was  known  about  him 
except  from  the  passage  in  the  Qur'an.  The  story 
of  Thamud  and  their  prophet  Salih  is  located  in 
N.  Arabia,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  attested 
by  classical  geography  ;  the  rock  tombs  were  mis- 
taken by  its  author  for  houses ;  thesource  of  the 
story  is  unknown,  as  is  that  of  'Ad  and  their 
prophet  Hud.  Tabari  derives  this  tribe  from  the 
son  of  the  Biblical  Uz,  also  located  in  Arabia. 
The  name  seems  to  be  the  Biblical  word  for 
'  eternity,'  and  to  be  about  as  historical  as  Cadmus. 
The  phraseology  and  to  some  extent  the  statements 
of  the  Qur'an  are  often  illustrated  from  '  pre- 
Islamic  poetry ' ;  and  some  of  this  came  to  be  re- 
cognized as  classical  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
Abbasid  period.  These  poets,  unlike  those  of 
other  communities,  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  national  or  tribal  religions,  whence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  all  Christians ! 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  possible  method 
of  reconciling  their  existence  with  the  statements 
of  the  Qur'an  cited  above ;  for,  even  if  these  had 
been  shameless  falsehoods,  the  work  should  have 
produced  some  argument  or  reason  for  ignoring 
the  poets'  words,  which  {e.g.,  the  Muallaqah  of 
Zuhair)  contained  moral  precepts  and  at  times 
accounts  of  the  very  matters  narrated  in  the  Qur'an 
[e.g.,  the  poems  of  Umayyah  b.  Abi  Salt). 

The  source  of  every  statement  or  expression  in 
the  Qur'an  cannot  of  course  be  traced,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  denying  its  author  considerable 
originality.  The  requirements  of  the  rhyme  must 
of  themselves  have  led  to  the  invention  of  new 
phrases,  and  even  of  historical  details — e.g.,  the 
location  of  the  call  of  Moses  in  '  the  holy  vale 
fuwa'  (Ixxix.  16),  and  of  the  meeting  bet\veen 
Moses  and  the  sorcerers  'at  midday'  (xx.  61). 
The  same  consideration  perhaps  dictated  the  speci- 
fication of  the  '  tree  Zaqqum '  as  the  food  of  the 
damned,  which  seems  to  have  provoked  criticism 
at  Meccah  (xvii.  62),  and  the  description  of  Pharaoh 
as  'the  man  of  the  st&ke?,'  (dhu'l-autad  [xxxviii. 
11,  Ixx.xix.  9]),  though  this  may  conceivably  be  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Greek  word  aidiSri^. 
Originality  is  doubtless  displayed  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  hell  and  paradise,  though  in  these  some 
details  are  traceable  to  the  Johannine  Apocalypse. 

The  claim  to  speak  by  inspiration  and  not  as  the 
result  of  study  is  in  itself  not  difterent  from  that 
urged  by  other  poets,  who  professedly  obtain  their 
information  from  the  Muse,  etc.  It  may  have  been 
taken  too  literally  by  the  Prophet's  opponents,  and 
consequent! J',  as  it  could  not  be  withdrawn,  it  had 
to  be  maintained  as  a  fact. 

1  i.  1208. 
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4.  Original  theory  of  revelation.— The  Quran  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  something  written,  on  the  other, 
something  read  or  recit«d.  The  written  document, 
however,  is  in  heaven. 

It  is  'an  honourable  Qur'an  in  a  hidden  book  which  shall  not 
be  touched  save  by  the  cleansed  '  O^i.  76) ; 

and  this  is  somewhat  elucidated  by  another  passage : 
'  It  is  a  record  on  honourable,  cleansed,  exalted  leaves  in  the 
hands  of  honourable,  pure  scribes'  (Ixxx.  11-14). 

The  •  cleansed  leaves  containing  permanent  writ- 
ings,' which  '  are  recited  by  an  Apostle  ft-om  God  ' 
{xcriii.  2),  are  thus  thought  of  as  in  heaven  ;  and 
in  vi.  7  the  '  book '  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
such  as  are  on  ordinary  materials : 

'  Had  we  sent  down  unto  thee  a  book  written  on  parchment, 
and  they  had  touched  it  with  their  hands,  the  infidels  had  surely 
■aid;  "This  is  nought  but  plain  sorcery."  ' 
Since  in  vii.  142  it  is  stated  that  the  Deity  \\Tote 
for  Moses  on  the  Tables  a  homiletic  and  encyclo- 
paedic work  similar  in  character  to  the   Qur'an, 
which   is  itself  said   to  be  on  'a  guarded   table' 
(Ix.xxv.  22),  it  would  seem  that  revelation  means 
the  mental  perusal  by  the  Prophet  of  the  divine 
book  which  is  in  heaven,  whose  contents  he  com- 
municates to  his  countrymen.     And   indeed   the 
Je^vs  are  spoken  of  as  '  those  who  read  the  Book 
before  thee,'  whom  the  Prophet  is  to  consult,  if  he 
has  any  doubt  about  his  revelations  (x.  94).     It  is 
suggested  that  the  language  of  the  divine  original 
is  heavenly   (xliii.  2f.),  which  is  then  translated 
into  Arabic  so  as  to  be  intelligible.     Of  the  divine 
langua;;e  it  is  probable  that  the  letters  prefixed  to 
some  of   the   surahs  are  specimens.     This  theory 
accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
surahs  are  repetitions  of  the  same  matter;   the 
reproduction  by  the  Prophet  of  the  portions  of  the 
divine   book   which   he   was  privileged  to  peruse 
would  not  necessarily  be  verbally  coincident.     The 
book   is  brought  down  by  '  the   Faithful  Spirit ' 
(xxvi.  193),  called  Gabriel  (ii.  91),  to  the  Prophet's 
lieart,  while  it  is  also  in  the  books  of  the  ancients 
(xxvi.  197),  and  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom 
knowledge  has  been  given  (xxix.  48),  i.e.  learned 
Israelites  (xxvi.   19").     For  even  the  reduction  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  to  parchment  is  supposed  to  be 
an   innovation  (vi.  91),  its  proper  seat   being  the 
memory  of  the  rabbis  (v.  48).     It  might  have  been 
revealed  in  a  foreign   tongue  (xxvi.  198,  xli.  44), 
but  this  would  have  involved  various  objections. 
Apostles  are  sent  speaking  the  language  of  their 
own   neople  only  (xiv.    4);    hence   the  notion   of 
reproducing  the  contents  of  a  concealed  book  has  a 
tendency  to  give  way  to  that  of  bearing  a  message, 
which   the  messenger  would  naturally  express  in 
his  own  words. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  in 
the  Qur'ftn  to  any  but  oral  communication  of  its 
contents.  The  pa-ssage  cited  above  from  vi.  7 
plainly  indicates  that  it  was  not  produced  on 
parchment ;  and  similarly  in  xvii.  9.5  the  Meccans 
ask  for  a  book  to  be  brought  down  from  heaven 
'which  they  can  read  themselves.'  The  texts  are 
recited  either  by  the  Prophet  or  by  his  followers 
(xxii.  71);  there  is  little  suggestion  that  the  one 
or  the  other  employed  a  written  copy,  though 
perhaps  vi,  146,  '  I  find  not  in  what  has  been 
revealed  tome  save  .  .  .  ,'  might  he  interpreled  of 
a  search  thniuj;h  MSS.  Hence,  when  the  Qur'an 
quotes  itself,  it  quotes  rather  the  general  sense 
than  the  exact  words  of  the  ])as»age»  : 

Hf.,  Iv.  130 :  '  Ho  hath  sent  down  unto  you  in  the  Book 
that  when  yo  hear  the  NIrns  of  Ood  denied  and  mocked,  ve 
nhall  not  alt  with  them  until  they  dlacuss  another  topic'    The 
PMatie  cilrd  la  vl.  «7  :  '  When  thou  aecst  those  who  discuss  our 
??;  a  '"'''  '*"■"'  "'"""^  ""'"  ''^"y  <"""•"""  another  txii.i.- 

and  If  BaUn  cause  thee  to  forgot,  then  sit  not  with  the  uniftxllv 
people,'  " 

Where  obliteration  of  texts  is  mentioned,  the 
reference  is  to  alLTnlions  made  by  the  Deity  in 
the  divine  .inginnl  (xili,   39,  xlii.  '.'.t) ;  to  erase  in 


this  case  has  for  its  equivalent    '  to  cause   to  be 
forgotten' (ii.  100). 

The  tradition  at  times  agrees  with  the  Qur'an  in 
this  matter,  as  where  the  Prophet  is  made  to 
confess  that  he  has  forgotten  a  text  which  is 
recited  to  him,  the  genuineness  of  whicli  he 
acknowledges,'  or  to  explain  differences  between 
the  forms  in  which  the  same  text  is  current  by  the 
theory  that  the  Qur'an  had  been  revealed  in  seven 
different  forms."  At  other  times  it  assumes  that 
some  one  or  other  wrote  down  the  texts  as  soon  as 
they  were  delivered  and  kept  a  copy ;  so  Zaid  b. 
Thabit  was  summoned  by  the  Prophet  to  write 
down  a  text  which  had  been  revealed  (iv.  97),  and 
brought  a  shoulder-blade  for  the  purpose  ;  presently 
some  one  complained  that  the  verse  was  hard  upon 
him,  and  some  additional  words  were  revealed 
meeting  the  case.'  Certain  verses  were  lost 
because 'A'ishah  kept  the  scroll  which  contained 
them  under  the  Prophet's  bed,  and  let  it  be  worm- 
eaten  during  his  illness.*  Long  lists  were  given  of 
people  who  'copied  down  the  revelations." 

On  the  whole,  the  phenomena  displayed  by  the 
Qur'an  itself  render  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  it 
was  committed  to  writing  in  the  Prophet's  time, 
though  its  character  was  greatly  changed  by  the 
transference  of  Islam  from  Meccah  to  Meilinali. 
The  claim  to  uniformity  and  consistency  which  it 
urges  is  more  intelligible  if  it  is  thought  of  as  a 
lecturer's  treatment  of  a  subject  than  if  it  is 
regarded  as  a  permanent  document ;  the  repetitions 
of  the  same  narratives  with  insignihcant  variations 
are  natural  in  the  former  case,  almost  unthinkable 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  found  in  tliu 
Qur'an  in  the  latter.  But,  if  any  revelation 
became  fixed  in  writing,  the  need  for  having  th^ 
whole  so  fixed  would  speedily  make  itself  felt.. 
The  assertions  that  the  statements  of  tlie  Qur'an 
were  absolutely  consistent  with  one  another  and 
with  the  earlier  Scriptures,  which  were  reason- 
able enough  when  men  were  concerned  with  the 
general  sense  of  what  had  been  uttered,  assumed  a 
very  different  character  when,  by  being  committed 
to  some  writing  material,  they  became  definitely 
fixed. 

When  an  official  copy  had  been  circulated  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  a  theory  of  verbal  and  even 
literal  inspiration  began  to  be  evolved,  and  ulti- 
mately became  dominant,  though  loose  citation  is 
sometimes  found  where  we  should  least  expect  it ; 
thiis  Uukhari »  s.ays  that  the  text,  '  except  that  ye 
knit  a  relationship  between  me  and  you,'  was 
revealed,  but  the  commentators  acknowledge  that 
they  cannot  find  it,  and  suppose  the  words  to  be  a 
para|ihrase  of  xlii.  22  :  '  save  love  of  my  kin.'  Ibii 
Mas'Qd  (t  32),  when  ordered  to  alter  his  copy  in 
accordance  with  the  official  text,  declared  that  ho 
had  heard  seventy  silrahs  from  the  lips  of  the 
Prophet,  and  could  not  adopt  these  alterations  ;" 
readings  of  his  were  employed  as  late  as  322  A. II., 
when  their  use  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  execution,' 
and  the  books  which  contained  them  wore  burned.* 
These  variants  consisted  mainly  in  thesubstitiilion 
of  synonyms  for  the  words  (if  the  text.  Hence 
grammarians  began  to  cite  'God  who  is  exnlteil' 
for  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  ornamciits. 
A  Ma-sorah  arose  which  counted  not  only  chaplirs 
and  verses  but  words  and  letters  (the  various 
computations  are  given  by  Suyuti,  §  19).  A  pious 
woman  never  spoke  exccjit  from  llio  Qur'fln  for 
forty  years,  for  fear  of  uttering  what  was  false.' 
1  iKiilmh,  Calcudn,  IK.W,  11,  023. 
'  tlumiad,  Cairo,  13l:i,  iv,  '211.'., 
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In  the  early  days  of  Islam  inaccurate  citation  was 
common  for  a  time  at  least;  a  Kharijite  woman 
declared  that  the  ignorance  of  God's  book  displayed 
by  Umayyad  governors  had  led  her  to  revolt.' 
Fragments  which,  whether  by  the  Prophet  or  not, 
were  not  included  in  the  official  Qur'an  were  here 
and  there  preserved  as  having  once  belonged  to  it ; 
and,  when  a  reader  made  a  spurious  addition  to 
a  surah,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  detect  its 
inferiority  to  the  genuine  matter.'  Stories  are 
told  of  lengthy  interpolations  by  ministers  in 
public  worship  who  desired  to  further  their  own 
ends,'  and  of  others  which  were  harmless  supple- 
ments to  the  texts.*  See,  further,  art.  Inspira- 
tion (Muslim). 

5.  Chronology  and  arrangement. — The  order  of 
the  surahs  (114  in  number)  is  evidently  according 
to  length,  but  this  is  far  from  strict,  and  early 
traditions  suggest  that  certain  surahs  were  grouped 
together  owing  to  their  reaching  a  certain  length, 
but  that  their  order  within  those  groups  was 
haphazard. 

In  the  MtLSrMd^  we  read;  'Said  Ibn  'Abbas;  I  said  to 
"Uthman  ;  What  induced  you  to  take  the  Surah  Aufal  (viii.) 
which  is  one  of  the  Mathani  [surahs  of  less  than  100  verses?] 
and  the  Surah  Bara'ah  (ix.)  which  is  one  of  the  hundreds 
\»tirahs  of  between  100  and  200  verses  ?],  and  write  them,  not 
writing  between  the  two  the  words  "In  the  Name  of  God,"  etc., 
and  to  place  them  among  the  seven  long  Surahs?  He  said  ;  As 
time  passed  numerous  Surahs  were  revealed  to  the  Prophet ; 
when  something  was  revealed  to  him,  he  used  to  summon 
one  of  his  scribes  and  bid  him  place  it  in  the  Surah 
wherein  such  and  such  matters  are  mentioned  ;  when  a  group 
of  texts  was  revealed,  he  used  to  say,  Place  these  texts  in  the 
Surali  wherein  such  and  such  matters  are  mentioned ;  and  he 
would  say  the  same  when  a  single  text  was  reve.iled.  Now  the 
Surah  Anfal  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Medinese  Surahs, 
whereas  the  Surah  Bara'ah  was  one  of  the  last  Surahs  of  the 
Qur'an  ;  but  it  resembled  the  other  in  matter,  so  we  supposed 
that  it  belonged  to  it,  and  the  Prophet  died  without  distinctly 
asserting  that  it  belonged  thereto.  This  was  the  reason  for  our 
procedure.' 

In  the  same  work '  we  are  told  that  al-^arith  b. 
Khazamah  brought  'Umar  the  last  two  verses  of 
surah  ix.  ;  'Umar  recognized  them  as  having  been 
uttered  by  the  Prophet ;  had  there  been  three,  he 
added,  he  would  have  made  of  them  a  separate 
surah  ;  as  there  were  only  two,  he  bade  al-Qarith 
find  a  suitable  place  for  their  insertion  ;  he  accord- 
ingly placed  them  at  the  end  of  surah  ix. 

Tiiese  traditions  indicate  that  both  the  second 
and  the  third  Khalifahs  had  a  hand  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Qur'an,  though  in  the  main  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  Prophet's  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
'Uthman,  who,  according  to  the  most  familiar 
tradition,  is  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  a 
uniform  copy  and  the  destruction  of  all  others,  in 
a  saying  put  by  fabari  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  murderers,'  was  the  first  whose  hand  wrote 
the  Mufassal,  implying  that  his  edition  was  the 
first  written  edition.  Usually  the  collecting  of  the 
Qur'an  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Khalifah, 
whose  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  fear  that  the 
book  might  be  lost  if  the  readers  should  perish  in 
the  wars ;  and  indeed  it  was  asserted  that  parts 
actually  perished  with  some  of  the  martyrs  of 
Yemamah  ;  *  but  admirers  of  'All  declared  that  he, 
noticing  the  bewilderment  that  arose  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet,  immediately  made  a  copy  of 
the  Qur'an  from  memory  in  three  days  ;  and  this, 
wanting  some  leaves,  was  said  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  4th  century.'  If  there  were  any  truth 
in  this  story,  the  copy  should  have  wanted  those 
verses  whicli  the  person — Zaid  ibn  Thabit — who  is 
said  to  have  edited  the  ordinary  text  found  with 
difficulty ;    so,   according  to   Bukhari,'"  when  he 
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copied  the  leaves  into  his  edition,  he  missed  a  verse 
(xxxiii.  23)  which  he  had  heard  the  Prophet 
recite ;  finally  he  found  it  in  the  possession  of 
Khuzaimah,  the  Ansari,  whose  evidence  was  worth 
that  of  two  men. 

The  persons  who  produced  these  stories  had  to 
account  for  a  fact  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, viz.  that  the  surahs  often  contain  matter 
which  belongs  to  very  different  periods,  coupled 
with  the  assumption  that  single  texts  or  small 
groups  of  texts  were  often  revealed.  If,  e.g., 
ix.  85  was  a  special  revelation  for  the  instruction 
of  'Umar,'  whereas  ix.  1-10  was  delivered  on  a 
different  occasion  to  'Ali,''  how  came  these  various 
texts  and  groups  of  texts  to  form  one  unit  called  a 
surah  ?  In  the  Musnad  the  location  is  said  to  have 
been  dictated  in  most  cases  by  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  tradition  admits  that  the  surahs  had  as  yet 
neither  names  nor  numbers,  so  that  they  could 
only  be  distinguished  as  '  containing  such  and  such 
matter.'  Perhaps  the  only  passage  in  the  Qur'an 
which  suggests  that  the  Prophet  arranged  the 
texts  is  viii.  67,  which  restricts  the  promise  of 
verse  66,  that  100  Muslims  should  overcome  1000 
unbelievers,  to  a  promise  that  they  should  over- 
come 200,  prefixing  to  the  reduction  the  words, 
'  Now  God  has  lightened  your  burden,  knowing 
that  there  is  weakness  in  you,'  where  the  word 
'  now '  indicates  that  an  interval  has  passed 
Iietween  the  two  promises.  But  the  suspicion  lies 
near  that  this  reducing  verse  is  not  from  the 
Prophet  himself,  but  from  some  later  annotator. 
OrdinarUy,  where  one  statement  corrects  another, 
they  are  widely  apart.  So  in  viii.  9  the  fighters  at 
Badr  are  promised  a  reinforcement  of  1000  angels  ; 
but  in  iii.  120  f.  the  number  is  increased  to  3000  or 
even  5000,  though  the  occasion  on  which  the 
promise  was  made  is  the  same,  and  the  same 
comment  is  added  on  both  (viii.  10  and  iii.  122). 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  the  Prophet's  intention 
to  let  both  reports  of  his  oracle  remain. 

Hence  it  is  more  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
surahs,  where  they  are  evidently  collections  of 
matter  belonging  to  different  times,  represent  the 
results  of  private  effort,  and  the  process  called 
'  collecting  the  Qur'Sn  '  probably  refers  to  this  pre- 
liminary putting  together  of  revelations  delivered 
by  the  Prophet.  According  to  the  tradition,  as 
early  as  the  battle  of  Uljud  (A.H.  3)  special  honours 
were  assigned  to  those  who  had  collected  the 
Qur'an,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
they  had  collected  j  one  Mujammi',  son  of  Jlarithah, 
who  figures  in  some  incidents  of  the  Prophet's 
biography,  got  his  name  from  his  carrying  out 
this  process;'  the  name  of  the  first  person  who 
'  collected  the  Qur'an '  in  Yemen  is  recorded  ;  * 
and  we  are  told  that  47  men  of  one  tribe,  who  had 
collected  the  Qur'an,  were  killed  on  one  morning.' 
Four  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  tradition  as 
having  collected  the  Qur'an  in  the  Prophet's  time.* 
Where,  then,  the  same  verses  with  slight  difl'er- 
ences  are  found  in  different  siirahs,  the  Prophet 
may  be  repeating  himself,  or  the  repetition  may  be 
due  to  our  having  the  matter  in  the  collections  of 
different  persons. 

Cf.,  e.g.,  Ixii.  6f.;  '  Say,  O  ye  that  have  pudaized,  if  ye  profess 
that  ye  are  friends  of  God  out  of  all  mankind,  then  desire  death 
if  ye  speak  true.  But  never  will  they  desire  it  owing  to  their 
previous  handiwork,  and  God  knoweth  concerning  the  wrong- 
doers,' with  ii.  88  f. :  'Say,  if  the  last  world  be  yours  exclusively 
out  of  all  mankind  with  God,  then  desire  death  if  ye  speak  true. 
But  never  will  they  desire  it  owing  to  their  previous  handiwork, 
and  God  knoweth  concerning  the  wrong-doers.' 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  represents  two 
reports  of  the  same  message  to  the  Jews,  put 
together  by  different  collectors,  or  two  messages 
delivered  by  the  Prophet  at  different  times,  with  a 
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very  slight  ditference  in  the  wording.  And  similar 
cases  are  frequent,  notably  the  statements  about 
the  miracles  in  the  wilderness,  the  entry  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  transformation  into  apes  of 
Israelites  who  broke  the  Sabbath,  which  occur  in 
vii.  160,  161,  162,  166  and  ii.  54-57,  61,  though  these 
sfirahs  are  supposed  to  hare  been  delivered  respec- 
tively in  Meccah  and  Medinah. 

To  some  extent,  then,  the  surahs  present  pheno- 
mena analogous  to  those  of  the  Gospels ;  i.e.,  the 
same  matter  is  repeatedly  produced  with  variation 
in  the  arrangement  and  in  tlie  expression,  or  even  in 
the  sense  ;  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  these  as  reports 
of  dLtJerent  matter ;  they  are  much  more  like 
reports  of  the  same  discourses  with  the  variations 
inseparable  from  oral  tradition. 

An  example  may  be  taken  from  ii.  98  :  *  O  ye  that  believe,  say 
not  "  ra'ina  "  but  say  **  un?urna  "  and  *'  hear." '  In  iv.  48  there 
is  the  following  :  '  Amon^  those  that  judaize  are  such  as  corrupt 
the  phrase  from  its  location  and  say  :  '*  We  hear  and  disobey," 
and  "hear,  not  made  to  hear,"  and  "ra'ina,"  twisting  their 
tonfpies  and  attacking  the  religion.  Had  they  said  :  "  We  hear 
and  obey  "  and  "hear"  and  "  un?urna,"  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  and  more  correct.'  In  ii.  87  it  is  said  of  the 
Israelites  that  '  When  we  took  their  covenant  and  raised  above 
them  the  mountain,  "  Take  what  we  have  given  j'Ou  with  power, 
and  hear,"  they  said,  "  We  hear  and  disobey."  ' 
Now,  the  Arabic  words  guoted,  of  which  one  is 
approved  and  the  other  disapproved,  appear  to  be 
synonymous,  and  in  the  later  literature  are  both 
in  common  use  ;  the  phrases  '  we  hear  and  obey ' 
and  '  we  hear  and  disobey  '  are  contradictory  ;  the 
phrase  '  hear,  not  made  to  hear,'  for  which  '  hear  ' 
IS  offered  as  the  correct  equivalent,  is  unintelligible. 
In  silrah  iv.  all  three  are  offei-ed  as  examples  of 
improper  expressions  used  by  the  Jews  with  male- 
volent intent ;  in  siirah  ii.  the  phrase  '  we  hear 
and  disobey '  is  recorded  as  the  defiant  reply  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  commandments  delivered  from 
Sinai,  whereas  unzurnd  is  stated  to  be  the  proper 
substitute  for  the  improper  raind,  while  the 
improper  substitute  for  '  hear '  is  not  recorded.  In 
V.  45  we  have  another  version  of  the  commence- 
ment of  iv.  48  : 

'  Among  those  that  judaize  are  hearers  of  falsehood,  hearers 
of  other  people  who  have  not  come  to  thee,  who  corrupt  the 
phrase  from  its  location.' 

The  account  which  seems  to  agree  best  with  the 
facts  is  that  we  liave  the  inaccurate  records  in 
these  various  places  of  the  same  sayings  put 
together  by  diflerent  persons  long  after  they  were 
delivered,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
delivery  had  been  forgotten.  Hence  the  charge  of 
'  cornipting  the  phr.ose  from  its  location'  in  one 
surah  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  in  another  to  the  Prophet's 
Israelitish  contemporaries,  in  a  third  to  incorrect 
reporters  of  the  Prophet's  sayings,  to  whose  testi- 
mony the  Israelites  of  his  time  attached  value. 

Thus  the  questions  of  chronology,  arrangement, 
and  genuineness  are  inextricably  connected,  and 
any  attempt  at  arranging  the  surahs  in  chrono- 
logical order  is  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the 
sCirnhs  are  themselves  largely  agglomerations, 
while  the  prolmbilitv  that  much  was  not  coni- 
iiiitted  to  writing  till  long  after  the  texts  to  be 
reproduced  had  been  uttered  necessarily  affects 
the  genuineness  J  and  doubts  aliout  the  genuine- 
ness of  texts  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Miihainmadan  chronicles. 

Accordintf  to  'J'abari,'  when  Abu  Bakr  after  the  Prophet's 
fica'h  recited  iii.  13H,  where  the  possibility  of  Mulmninmd's 
death  In  mentioned,  'the  people  did  not  scorn  to  know  tliat 
thin  text  had  been  revealed  t^  the  Prophet  until  Abu  liaUr 
rwtitrit  it.*  When  this  verse  and  another  In  wliich  Mnlianinmd'H 
death  la  dlstltirMly  forrtotd  (xxxix.  31)  were  repeated  on  this 
occajtlon,  B<*cnrrllii(f  to  another  account,^  certain  nrrsons  swore 
that  Ihcy  had  not  till  then  been  aware  of  their  existence. 

'I'he  authenticity  of  the  two  tiniil  siirnhs  wax 
ilcnii'd  by  Home  persons.  European  critics  have 
naturally    fewer    ncmplcs    than    MuKlims    about 
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obelizing  verses,  but,  since  these  interpolations,  if 
there  be  any,  must  belong  to  a  period  which  is 
very  imperfectly  known,  not  many  verses  have 
been  condemned.  Certain  passages  very  clearly 
belong  to  definite  epochs  in  the  Prophet's  bio- 
graphy, for  the  order  of  which  the  work  of  Ibn 
Ishaq  is  generally  trusted,  though  its  authority 
was  clearly  not  established  in  the  2nd  century. 
Thus  the  authoritative  Shaffi '  places  the  Kaid  of 
Dhat  al-Riqa,  which  was  the  occasion  of  iv.  103 f., 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Trench,  whereas  in  the 
narrative  of  Ibn  Ishaq  the  raid  was  in  the  year 
4,  and  the  battle  in  the  year  5.  The  number  o! 
texts  that  can  be  dated  by  these  considerations 
is  comparatively  small ;  for  a  great  many  com- 
mentaries, or  special  works  dealing  with  '  the 
occasions  of  revelation,'  invent  cheap  fictions  to 
which  no  importance  should  be  attached.  The 
editions  of  the  Qur'an  regularly  divide  the  siirahs 
into  Meccan  and  Medinese,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  some  Meccan  surahs  are  interpolated  with 
Medinese  matter.  It  is  generally  held  that  there 
are  in  the  main  three  periods :  one  in  which  the 
productions  were  ejaculatory  and  tentative,  repre- 
sented chieHy  by  the  short  surahs  towards  the  end, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  very  clearly  frag- 
ments ;  one  in  which  they  were  homiletic  and 
narrative — to  this  class  the  greater  number  of  the 
longer  Meccan  surahs  belong ;  and  one  in  which 
they  were  journalistic  and  legislative — this  is  the 
period  of  the  Medinese  surahs.  About  the  first 
and  last  verses  we  have  guesses  recorded  by  Suyuti ; 
the  first  was  either  .\evi.  1  or  Ixxiv.  1 ;  the  last 
was  iv.  175,  ii.  278,  or  ii.  281,  etc. 

The  Fihrist  gives  a  chronological  order  of  the 
Meccan  siirahs  and  another  of  the  Medinese,  in 
both  cases  ostensibly  following  authorities  of  the 
1st  cent.  ;  one  which  differs  in  numerous  points  is 
given  by  Suyuti,  p.  21  f.  The  Fihrist  also  recorded 
the  order  in  which  they  were  arranged  in  the  copies 
of  Ibn  Mas'ud,  Ubayy  b.  Ka'b,  and  'All — but  the 
last  is  lost  in  the  MSS  used  by  the  editors.  In  a 
story  told  by  fabari^  of  the  year  35  'Uthman  him- 
self is  made  to  refer  to  the  Qur'an  according  to  the 
numbering  in  Ibn  Mas'ud'a  copy,  in  which  the 
siirah  of  Yunus  was  the  seventh.  The  author 
of  the  Fihrist  states  that  he  himself  had  seen  many 
copies  which  professed  to  give  the  recension  of  Ibn 
Mas'Qd,  of  which  no  two  agreed,  while  all  difi'ered 
from  the  authority  whom  he  quotes  for  the  order. 
His  chronological  list  reverses  ordinary  notions 
in  making  siirahs  xcix.,  Ixxvi.,  xiii. ,  and  others 
Medinese,  since  in  both  stylo  and  subject  they 
seem  clearly  to  belong  to  the  Meccan  perioii. 
Thus  surah  xiii.  assumes  that  '  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  Book' (i.e.  the  Jews)  side  with 
the  Projiliet  against  those  who  deny  his  mi.ssion, 
and  that  he  is  undergoing  persecution  which  will 
bo  settled  either  by  the  fullilinent  of  tiod's 
promise  or  by  his  death — conditions  which  suit  the 
Aleccan  period  but  had  been  changed  when  the 
Prophet  was  installed  in  Medinah.  If  these  lists 
have  the  anlic|uity  which  is  assigned  them,  they 
indicate  that  the  early  Muslims  took  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  that  no  tradition  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  siirahs  were  first  delivered  was 
preserved. 

The  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  iix  the 
chronology  of  the  surahs  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
successful  than  (hose  made  by  native  critic-. 
Thus,  in  liodwell's  translation,  whiiOi  is  ehromi- 
logic.'illy  arranged,  siirah  xvi.  is  numlicred  73  and 
siirah  vi.  is  numl)ercd  89;  yet  in  xvi.  110  there  is 
a  reference  to  'that  which  we  narrated  to  thee 
before,'  viz.  in  vi.  147  !  If  the  suralis  are  capable 
of  being  dat«d,  vi.  must  be  earlier  than  xvi.  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  vi.  lUlBtates  that '  God  has  already 
1  Hix.Uah,  rniro,  1S'21.  p.  '27.  =  I.  'JWI:!. 
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explained  to  yovi  what  food  he  has  made  unlawful 
for  you,'  and,  though  this  may  lie  a  reference  to 
vi.  146,  yet,  since  the  list  there  begins  with  the 
words,  '  Say  :  I  find  in  that  which  has  been  revealed 
unto  me  nothing  forbidden  save,'  etc.,  the  reference 
to  xvi.  116  seems  the  more  natural ;  for,  if  the  refer- 
ence be  to  ii.  168,  then  weliave  a  worse  anachronism, 
since  there  will  be  a  reference  to  a  Medinese 
surah  in  two  Meccan  surahs  I  Dating  by  the  sup- 
posed development  of  the  Prophet's  psychology  is 
naturally  an  unscientific  proceeding ;  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  obtain  any  help  from  the  develop- 
ment of  his  knowledge  ;  thus  A.  Sprenger  '  asserts 
that  about  the  year  G17  thw  Prophet  learned  that 
the  stories  about  Hud  and  Sfilih  were  apocryphal, 
and  in  consequence  was  careful  to  make  no  further 
allusion  to  them.  In  fact  he  alludes  to  them  in 
surah  ix.  (71) — according  to  the  tradition,  the  last 
silrah  but  one,  or  the  last,  in  the  Qur'an. 
Jj:^6.  The  miracle  of  the  Qur'an. — The  meaning  of 
tlie  miraculous  nature  ascribed  to  the  book  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the 
treatises  in  which  it  is  explained  are  not  very  con- 
vincing. In  xxix.  47-50  the  miracle  seems  to  be 
explained  as  the  sudden  acquisition  by  the  Prophet 
of  the  ability  to  read  antf  write ;  and  somewhat 
the  same  is  suggested  in  xlii.  52.  More  often  it  is 
interpreted  as  its  claim  to  produce  accounts  of 
events  which  could  have  been  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  only  by  supernatural  means,  these  being 
'the  contents  of  the  former  Leaves'  (xx.  133). 
Why  it  should  be  lawful  to  identify  the  l^>ur'anic 
narratives  with  these,  but  impious  to  call  them 
'the  Stories  or  Writings  of  the  Ancients,'  is  not 
known.  If  these  'Leaves'  were  no  longer  in 
existence  and  the  Prophet  had  no  teacher,  his 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  which  was  attested 
by  the  learned,  could  have  been  acquired  only 
supernaturally  ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  Prophet's  supposing  these  '  Leaves '  to  have 
perished,  since  in  the  4tli  Islamic  cent,  at  a  public 
discussion  in  Baghdad  both  the  Christian  and  the 
Muslim  assume  that  the  Greek  classics  had  all 
perished  and  only  survived  in  Syriac  transla- 
tions. Hence  the  reader  is  frequently  reminded 
in  the  Qur'an  that  the  Prophet,  though  he  is  able 
to  report  an  event,  was  not  jiresent  on  the  occasion  ; 
he  was  not  with  Joseph's  brethren  when  they  con- 
spired, yet  he  knows  about  it  (xii.  103)  ;  he  was 
not  present  when  lots  were  drawn  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary  (iii.  39) ;  and  much  the 
same  is  said  with  reference  to  the  Deluge  (xi.  51), 
the  adventures  of  Moses  (xxviii.  44-46),  and  the 
dialogue  at  the  Resurrection  (xxxviii.  69  fl'.).  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Prophet's  contemporaries 
were  much  impressed  by  this  reasoning ;  they 
supposed  that  he  had  been  primed  (vi.  105,  xliv.  l.*^) 
and  were  even  prepared  to  name  his  mentor  or 
mentors.  What  is  most  interesting  to  us  in  these 
passages  is  the  implication  that  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives were  quite  unknown  in  Meccah  before  the 
Prophet  told  them.  More  importance  might  reason- 
ably be  attached  to  the  propliecies  of  future  events 
— tile  defeat  of  the  Jews  (iii.  107  f.),  the  recovery  of 
the  Nearer  Kast  b}'  the  Byzantines  from  the  Persian 
conquerors  (xxx.  1-4).  to  which  Gibbon  attached 
some  importance,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
bickerings  between  the  Christian  sects  until  the 
Resurrection  (v.  17),  a  prophecy  which  thirteen 
centuries  have  not  falsified.  These  passages  occupy 
so  small  a  space  in  the  book  that  they  can  scarcely 
give  a  character  to  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  usual 
to  fall  back  on  the  literary  style,  and  this,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  meant  where  the  opponent  is  chal- 
lenged to  produce  ten  surahs  (xi.  16)  or  one  surah 
(x.   39,  ii.   21)  or  any  talk  (Iii.   34;   cf.  xxv.   35) 

1  Das  Leben  tnid  die  Leftre  ties  3lohajnmed,  Berlin,  1S61-65, 
m.  xxiii. 
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which  could  rival  it,  and  is  assured  that  the  united 
eflorts  of  mankind  and  jhin  would  fail  in  such 
an  endeavour  (xvii.  90).  This  doubtless  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  the  miracle  in  the  first  place  to 
Arabs  and  in  the  second  to  experts  in  style  ;  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  in  most  matters  the  majority 
are  laity  who  have  to  be  guided  by  experts.  Hence 
works  are  composed  by  rhetorical  experts  who  show- 
how  everything  in  the  book  is  expressed  in  the 
best  possible  way  ;  the  recently  published  1'irdz, 
by  the  Zaidi  Khalifah  Yahya  b.  yamzah  (+  749 
A.H.  ;  3  vols.,  Cairo,  1914),  proceeds  on  those  lines, 
and  discovers  unsuspected  beauties — e.g.,  in  the 
phrase  '  and  thou  didst  thy  doing  which  thou  didst ' 
(xxvi.  18). 

Possibly  these  expressions  of  self-approbation  in 
the  Qur'an  do  not  differ  much  from  those  employed 
by  other  Oriental  authors  and  at  times  by  Euro- 
peans. What  we  learn  from  its  statements  is  that 
the  Meccans  in  general  found  it  intolerable,  and 
demanded  a  'reading'  of  another  kind  (x.  16); 
and  even  in  the  late  Medinah  period  (ix.  66,  125) 
there  were  Muslims  who,  to  the  Prophet's  extreme 
annoyance,  ridiculed  the  revelations.  A  curious 
method  of  dealing  with  the  miracle  is  that  ascribed 
to  a  Mu'tiizil  doctor,  who  supposed  it  to  lie  in  the 
failure  of  the  Arab  poets  arul  orators  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  the  Qur'an  and  produce  a  rival 
performance ;  if  in  sjiite  of  their  number  and 
ability  they  abstained,  they  must  have  been  super- 
natur.ally  prevented.  It  is  urged  against  this  view 
that,  were  it  correct,  the  miracle  would  be  not  the 
Qur'an's,  but  God's ;  but  it  rests  besides  on  pre- 
misses of  very  doubtful  validity — one,  that  there 
were  at  the  time  numerous  poets  and  orators,  and 
a  second,  that  the  challenge  was  not  taken  up. 
Indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  a  rival  Qur'an  was 
produced  by  the  pretemler  Maslamah  or  Musaili- 
mah  ;  and  Palgrave '  asserts  that  much  of  it  was 
[preserved  in  Yemamah  as  late  as  the  19th  century. 
The  claims  of  this  work  as  against  the  Qur'an 
were  settled  by  the  sword.  "The  challenge  has 
probably  been  taken  up  at  various  times — and 
indeed  the  Qur'an  comes  near  admitting  this  for 
its  own  time  (vi.  93) — notably  by  the  famous 
Abu'l-'Al.a  of  Ma'arrah  (t  449),  of  whose  Fusul  wa- 
GhayCtt  some  fragments  are  pieserved  ; -  the  work 
itself  was  destroyed  from  pious  motives,  though 
one  person  thought  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  as  a  monument  of  failure.'  The 
eminent  vizier  Ibn  '  Abbad  was  not  displeased  when 
told  that  his  own  com]iositions  were  equal  to  the 
Qur'an  ;  ■■  and  we  casually  hear  of  books  written 
by  professing  Muslims  in  which  the  defects  of  the 
Qur'an  were  pointed  out ;  one  Ibn  Abi'l-Baghl, 
who  aspired  to  the  vizierate  in  the  4th  cent.,  is 
credited  with  a  work  of  the  kind." 

The  magical  use  of  the  Qur'an  appears  to  have 
begun  at  an  early  time  ;  the  practice  of  opening  it 
for  sorles  is  mentioned  in  the  year  33,^  and  has 
been  common  ever  since ;  and  rules  for  this  em- 
ployment of  the  work  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
Certain  passages  are  written  on  amulets,  and  the 
water  in  which  some  have  been  washed  is  thought 
to  be  a  presenative  or  cure. 

7.  Literary  form. — The  style  of  the  Qur'an  is 
twice  described  in  the  work  itself  by  the  word 
tartil,  the  purpose  of  this  artifice  being  to  fix  it 
in  the  Prophet's  memory  (xxv.  34) ;  the  sense  of 
the  word  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  likely  to 
refer  to  the  rhyme,  the  existence  of  which  cannot 
be  denied,  being  indeed  demonstrated  by  the  vari- 
ation in  the  order  of  the  names  Musa  and  Ilarun, 
of  wliirh  the  former  as  the  more  eminent  should 

^  Jounu'p  tbrouoh  Arabiay  London,  1865,  i.  382. 
2  Ciiitenario  tH  M.  Amari,  Palermo,  1910,  i.  22S. 
s  Vaqfit,  vi.  23f).  i  lb.  ii.  277.  297. 

5  Wuzardt  ert.  IL  F.  Amedroz,  Leyden,  190,^,  p.  270. 
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properly  have  the  tirst  place.  But  it  is  said  to  be 
improper  to  apply  to  this  style  the  ordinary  name 
for  rhymed  prose,  sif,  which,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, was  said  by  the  Prophet  to  be  characteristic 
of  paganism.  Oracles  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  delivered  by  pagan  wizards  {kahiiis)  are, 
indeed,  in  a  style  that  differs  from  that  of  the 
Quran  by  the  regularity  of  the  rhyme  ;  these  are 
most  probably  all  spurious,  as  are  otiier  monuments 
of  prelslamic  Arabic  prose  ;  in  the  later  literature 
this  style  was  popular  especially  for  orations  and 
official  letters,  the  unit  of  the  rhyme  being  usually 
a  couplet,  sometimes  extended  to  a  triplet,  whereas 
in  the  sermon  style  the  rhyme  has  a  tendency  to 
be  maintained  throughout  tlie  discourse,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  Quran.  Judged  by  these  per- 
formances, the  rhyme  of  the  Qur'an  is  illiterate, 
but  such  a  view  is  naturally  regarded  as  impious, 
and  it  is  thought  better  to  regard  it  as  inimitable. 
In  the  Meccan  period  the  Prophet  was  regarded  as 
a  poet  by  his  countrymen,  and  this  title  might 
well  be  earned  by  the  early  ejaculatory  surahs  ;  it 
is,  however,  repudiated  with  vehemence  in  the 
Qur'an,  partly  perhaps  because  the  poets  were 
thought  to  be  inspired  by  jinn.  Where,  therefore, 
texts  of  tlie  Qur'an  admit  of  scansion  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  recognized  metres,  this  is  not 
supposed  to  be  intentional ;  and  there  is  no«here 
sulhcient  of  a  series  to  make  the  word  '  metre ' 
applicable,  though  surah  xciv.  almost  fulfils  the 
conditions. 

Certain  sura?is  contain  besides  special  artifices  ; 
thus  in  Iv.  the  texts  are  followed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  refrain,  '  Which  then  of  the  bounties  of 
your  Lord  will  ye  twain  deny?'  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  refrain  in  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children  and  that  in  Ps  136.  In  xxxvii. 
after  the  story  of  eaeli  prophet  the  words  '  Peace 
upon  Ibrahim,'  etc.,  follow,  either  the  sentence  or 
the  name  of  the  Prophet  being  accommodated  to 
the  rhyme. 

The  tendency  of  the  earlier  surnlis  is  to  employ 
short  sentences,  whereas  rhythms  more  accommo- 
dated to  i)rose  prevail  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
work.  It  is  noticeable  that  neither  tlie  antithetic 
method  which  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew  jioetry 
nor  the  counting  of  syllahles  which  ia  usual  in 
Syriac  forms  an  element  in  the  style  of  the  Qur'an. 
Tlie  language  claims  to  be  ])erspicuous  Arabic,  and 
attention  is  often  called  to  tlie  clearness  of  the 
texts.  This  does  not  exclude  the  employmeiit  of 
phrases  which  require  explanation  ;  about  a  dozen 
times  some  phrase  is  emj)Ioyed  followed  by  the 
formula,  'What  is  there  to  tell  tliee  what  it  is?' 
Though  extreme  orthodoxy  denies  the  existence 
of  foreign  words  in  the  Qur'an,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  its  style  admits  not  only  foreign 
proper  names,  but  a  considerable  number  of  words 
liorrowed  from  other  languages ;  a  meritorious 
collection  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Suyiiti,'  which,  however,  contjiins  many  inad- 
missible statements.  Many  words  are  evidently 
of  Persian,  Etliiopic,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  (Jreek,  ami 
I^atin  origin  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover 
whether  they  were  introdiKtcd  by  the  Prophet  or 
were  already  familiar.  Some  of  tlie  foreign  usages 
I'an  more  easily  be  distinguished  and  located  by 
Kuropean  than  by  native  critics — e.g.,  the  employ- 
ment of  fath  in  the  sense  'judgment '  (Ktliiopic), 
fnlnra  for  'creaUi'  (the  same),  y"'<6(7r,  'niiglity' 
niehrcw  as  applied  to  (Jod),  etc.,  where  the  Arabic 
langiwi'.'e  offi  is  possible  interpretations. 

8.  Place  in  IsUm. — No  sooner  was  the  (Jur'Jln 

ImbliHheil  Mian  it  became  the  basis  of  education, 
leing  studied  immediately  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  alnhabet :  ho  the  lirst  l'mayya<l  Klialifiili, 
Mu'awiyali,  when  he  appointed  a  inan  governor  of 
'  /(</iIn/r«/um  a/.QK)'(iii.  I  .'18. 


Ta'if,  said,  'He  is  in  his  ABC;  when  made 
governor  of  Meccah,  '  He  is  in  the  Qur'.an.' '  Men 
were  chastised  by  the  Khalifah  Walid  I.  for  not 
having  read  it.^  Public  and  private  worship  con- 
sisted largely  in  the  repetition  of  portions  of  it ; 
verses  employed  by  the  Prophet  himself  for  this 
purpose  are  specilied  in  traditions  collected  in  the 
Musnad.^  After  the  Prophet's  death  it  became 
the  primary  source  of  law,  for  in  his  own  time  it 
was  liable  to  abrogation  or  addition,  whence  in 
V.  48-55  Jews  and  Christians  who  require  their 
causes  judged  are  referred  to  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  The  difficulties  of  using  the  work  com- 
piled by'Uthman  for  this  purpose  were  very  great, 
though  not  too  great  for  the  ingenuitj-  of  the 
jurists,  who  began  to  arise  in  Medinah  shortly 
after  the  Prophet's  death.  The  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing the  Qur'an  to  foreign  converts  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  study  of  Arabic  grammar,  for 
which  of  course  it  supplies  an  absolutely  firm 
foundation.  Orthodox  theologians,  arguing  from 
certain  statements  in  it,  declare  that  it  contains 
all  possible  knowledge.  If  Fakhr  al-Din  al-Razi 
(t  606)  could  find  lO.UOO  problems  suggested  by  the 
FdtUuih  (introductory  s-nrah  of  seven  short  verses), 
it  should  be  possible  to  discover  '  a  detailed  account 
of  everything'  in  it  by  the  use  of  suitable  methods. 

Citation  of  and  reference  to  the  Qur'an  are 
exceedingly  common  in  Muslim  works,  whether 
grave  or  gay.  When  the  composition  of  State 
documents  fell  into  the  hands  of  non-Muslim 
secretaries,  these  persons  were  compelled  by  the 
needs  of  tlieir  profession  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  book,  though  the  strict  interpre- 
tation of  a  verse  cited  above,  '  None  save  the 
cleansed  shall  touch  it,'  is  thought  to  render  such 
study  highly  improper  ;  and  anecdotes  are  recorded 
of  divine  favour  shown  to  grammarians  who  had 
refused  to  teach  Jews  or  Ciiristians  their  subject 
because  of  the  necessary  reference  to  Qur'anic 
usage.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile  with 
this  theory  the  doctrine  that  the  unbeliever  should 
be  converted  by  the  miracle  of  the  Qur'an  ;  the 
doctrine  has  to  give  way  to  the  theory,  so  that 
those  who  raid  tlie  lands  of  unbelievers  are  for- 
bidden to  carry  the  Qur'an  with  tlioiii  lest  it  fall 
into  iiilidel  hands.  Translation  of  the  book  was 
certainly  not  ccmtemplatod  by  the  Prophet  ;  the 
rhyme  obviously  constitutes  a  great  dilKculty,  and 
the  initial  letters  of  .some  sunt/is  an  even  greater 
one  ;  Muslim  sentiment  has  ordinarily  been  against 
attempts  at  translation  even  where  the  language 
of  the  version  is  one  of  those  habitually  and  mainly 
used  by  Muslims  ;  still  such  att«m])ts  have  been 
made,  though  nothing  resembling  an  'authorized 
version '  appears  to  exist  in  any  Muslim  language. 

The  Muslim  notion  of  the  sacred  book  as  the 
main  authority  <m  law,  the  chief  source  of  grammar, 
and  the  unap]iroachable  model  of  eloquence  not 
infrequently  causes  Muhainiiiailan  writers  to  mis- 
understand the  place  assigned  to  the  Bible  in 
Christian  communities;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
.seems  little  doubt  that  this  theory  has  inlhienecd 
the  .lews  and  Christians  who  are  resident  in 
Muslim  countries. 

9.  Interpretation. — The  sacred  hook  gave  rise  to 
a  groat  variety  of  studies,  partly  graniitialical, 
partly  exegetical ;  and  the  names  of  the  authors 
wlio  distinguished  themselves  in  those  lines  with 
(heir  works  occupy  some  eleven  pages  of  the 
h'ihrUt  ('28-39),  though  that  work  was  composed 
near  the  end  of  the  4th  eenlury.  .Mlbougli 
Muhanimadan  learning  all aehos  the  very  gioatest 
importance  to  what  is  orally  hmidcil  down,  there  is 
iea.son  for  thinking  that  the  students  had  little 
tvo  utilize   besides  the  consonantal    text   fixed    by 

I  Tn)>'>n.  II.  inr,  Biino  64.  ^  tb.  W.  1271,  anno  00. 

3  I.  2'M,  TM\,  2Mi,  V.  28. 
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'Uthman  at  a  time  when  the  Arabic  script  left 
much  ambiguity  ;  certain  peculiarities  may  tliere- 
fore  be  due  to  misreading  of  this  text — e.g.,  the 
form  Yahya  for  Yuhanan  (Jolm),  Tagbut  for 
Ta'uth,  and  even  fShu'aib  for  Hobab.  Wliere 
eitlier  the  words  or  the  allusions  oti'er  difficulties, 
it  does  not  appear  that  tliere  was  any  trustworthy 
tradition  which  the  interpreters  could  employ ; 
e.g.,  in  vii.  174,  when  the  Prophet  is  bidden  tell 
the  history  of  a  man  '  to  whom  we  vouchsafed  our 
signs,  and  who  departed  from  them,'  some  suppose 
the  person  meant  to  be  Balaam,  others  the  Prophet's 
contemporary  Umayyali  b.  Abi  Salt ;  a  third  sug- 
gestion is  that  he  was  'the  Monk,'  i.e.  a  resident 
in  Medinah  who  was  unable  to  accept  the  mission 
of  the  Prophet.  In  xvi.  49  there  occurs  a  phrase 
of  which  the  meaning  is  said  to  have  been  unlvnown 
to  'Umar,  and  very  unconvincing  explanations  of 
it  are  given.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tradition  furnished  no  help  that  is  of  value 
for  the  explanation  of  hard  passages,  though  the 
Prophet's  biography,  where  it  is  independent  of  the 
Qur'an,  furnishes  some. 

As  Islam  developed  sects,  the  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  sacred  book  was  common  to  all  ; 
hence  the  champions  of  those  sects  were  compelled 
to  show  that  it  supported  their  opinions ;  and 
sectarian  commentaries  arose,  of  which  not  many 
specimens  survived  the  establishment  of  Ash'arite 
orthodoxy.  The  popularity  of  the  Kasshaf  of 
Zamakhshari  (t  538),  in  which  Mu'tazilite  opinions 
are  boldly  maintained,  is  surprising,  and  must  be 
due  to  its  author's  fame  as  a  grammarian  and  lexi- 
cographer. That  unorthodox  opinions  are  not 
always  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  text  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  comment  on  iv.  51  : 

'  Verily  God  for^n\eth  not  association  with  Himself,  but  He 
for<jiveth  what  is  less  than  that  to  whom  He  will,' 
which  he  says  means  : 

'God  forgiveth  not  to  whom  He  will  association,  unless  he 
repent,  but  He  forgiveth  whom  He  will  what  la  less  than  that, 
if  he  do  repent.' 

Yet  perhaps  the  orthodox  commentaries  have  at 
times  to  resort  to  equally  drastic  expedients.  The 
most  popular  of  the  latter,  the  Madlim  al-tanzU 
of  Baidawl  (t  691),  is  largely  copied  from  Zamakh- 
shari's  work,  and,  though  its  author's  object  was 
to  refute  the  unorthodox  passages,  he  has  taken 
over  not  a  few  unthinkingly.  For  European 
scholars  neither  of  these  works  has  the  interest  of 
the  much  earlier  commentary  of  the  historian 
■rabari  (t  310),  which  is  swollen  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions by  the  chains  of  authorities  quoted  for  each 
gloss  ;  even  so,  it  is  said,  it  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
work  three  times  the  size,  but  it  appears  to  give  a 
complete  record  of  the  Qur'anic  interpretation 
current  in  its  author's  time.  Hence  it  is  of  great 
value  for  tracing  the  sources  of  statements  found 
in  later  works,  from  which  the  chains  of  autliori- 
ties  are  omitted.  Great  praise  is  bestowed  by 
Sprenger  on  the  commentary  of  Tha'labi  (t  427), 
which  is  as  yet  unpublished ;  and  even  greater  is 
bestowed  on  that  by  his  pupil  Wahidi  (t  487)  in 
the  account  of  this  person  given  by  Yaqut  (v.  101), 
who  asserts  that  its  merit  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Mystical  and  devotional  commen- 
taries were  produced  by  Sufis,  whose  interpretations 
naturally  wander  far  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
passages.  A  commentary  of  this  kind  is  that 
ascribed  to  Ibn  'Arabi. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

10.  Editions  and  various  reading;s. — We  have 
seen  that  the  inspired  oracles  delivered  by  the 
Prophet  in  some  circumstances  of  his  life  were  not 
generally  committed  to  writing.  The  Prophet 
had  himself  given  orders  not  to  hasten  with  the 
Qur'an  liefore  its  inspiration  was  decided  (xx.  113), 
and  intimated  that  its  collection,  reading,  and 
interpretation  were  lawful  only  to  him  (Ixxv.  16  f.). 


Our  knowledge  of  how  it  was  collected  and  put 
into  the  form  in  which  we  read  it  is  commonly 
derived  from  writers  belonging  to  the  'Abbasid 
period,  or  approximately  to  the  9th  Christian 
centurj'.  The  necessity  for  a  reasoned  history  of 
the  Qur'an  does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt  very 
acutely  under  the  Umayyad  and  the  Pious 
Khalifahs ;  what  occasioned  the  appearance  of 
some  critical  works  on  this  subject  was  the  era  of 
religious  controversies  which  animated  the  learned 
circles  of  the  city  of  the  Khalifate.  At  the  end  of 
the  8th  cent.  Timothy,  Nestorian  patriarch  resid- 
ing in  Baghdad,  had  a  public  discussion  before  tlie 
Kh.alifah  Mahdi  and  the  Muslim  theologians  of 
his  time;  Abu  Noh,  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Mosul,  was  writing  about  the  same  time  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Qur'an  in  his  native  town  (c.  A.D.  820). 
Al-Kindi  was  completing  his  famous  Apology  of 
Christianity  at  the  court  of  Ma'mun.  'These 
public  discussions  and  apologies,  which  contain 
severe  criticisms  of  the  Qur'an,  had  the  salutary 
eii'ect  of  inducing  the  Muslim  theologians  to  define 
their  positions  with  regard  to  their  scriptures. 

The  method  of  reasoning  from  data  furnished 
by  authors  living  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after  the  events  is  somewhat  precarious,  and 
indeed  there  are  scholars  who  would  give  but  little 
credence  to  their  stories.  In  view  of  this  sceptical 
attitude  of  outsiders,  great  care  is  taken  by  the 
Muslim  authors  to  authenticate  their  statements, 
by  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  links  of  oral  tradi- 
tionists  going  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  Hijrah  ; 
frequently  also  there  is  reference  to  some  accounts 
of  men  living  at  the  end  of  the  1st  Islamic  cent., 
who  in  their  turn  had  heard  them  from  companions 
of  the  Prophet ;  but,  as  these  intermediary  tradi- 
tionists  have  written  nothing  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  is  practically  with  men  of  the  9th 
cent,  and  even  of  a  later  date  that  we  generally 
work.  These  oral  compilations  afford  for  our 
investigations  a  field  extending  from  the  lifetime 
of  the  Prophet  to  A.D.  705,  or  roughly  from  A.H. 
1  to  86.  According  to  their  attribution  of  the 
Collection  {Jam)  of  the  Qur'an  (1)  to  the  lifetime 
of  the  Prophet,  (2)  to  the  time  of  the  Pious 
Khalifahs,  (3)  to  the  time  of  the  Umayyad  Khalifah 
'Abdul-Malik  and  his  lieutenant  IJajjaj,  these  oral 
traditions  will  be  classed  in  three  groups. 

If  any  Qur'anic  verses  were  written  in  the 
Prophet's  lifetime,  they  must  have  been  written  by 
secretaries  and  amanuenses.  From  ditierent  sources 
combined  the  number  of  these  amanuenses  totals 
forty,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  of 
them  did  really  help  the  Prophet  in  his  literary 
task.  The  longest  list  is  given  by  Ibn  al-Athir,' 
Dyarbakri,"  Nawawi,^  and  fabari.* 

Ibn  Sa'd' enumerates  ten  different  persons  who 
had  collected  the  Qur'an  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 
Bukhari^  reduces  this  numlier  to  four  ;  the  Fihrisf 
gives  seven.  Tabari '  counts  also  four  persons  as 
having  accomplished  this  task,  but,  as  their  names 
ditler  sometimes  considerably  in  the  various  lists, 
we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  saying  that  nothing 
was  known  with  certainty  at  the  time  of  the  above 
writers.  Some  of  them  indeed  report  other  oral 
traditions  to  the  efi'ect  that  it  was  'Uthman,  the 
third  Khalifah,  who  collected  the  Qur'an  under  the 
Khalifate  of  'Umar  '  or  that  its  collection  in  suhufs 
is  due  to 'Umar  himself.'"  Suyiiti"  has  gathered 
a  considerable  number  of  such  traditions,  two  of 
which  have  appealed  to  the  critics  of  last  century  ; 

>  I'sd,  Cairo,  a.h.  12S5-S7,  i.  50. 

2  Tiirikh.  Cairo,  a.h.  12S3,  ii.  181. 

3  Tahdhih,  ed.  F.  Wustenfeld,  Gottingen,  1842^7,  p.  37. 

4  Annates,  Lejden,  1878-90,  i.  1782,  ii.  2,  83C. 

6  Tabaqdt,  Leyden,  1912,  ii.  112-114.  6  iji.  397. 

'  P.  27.  8  ii.  2,  836.  9  Ibn  Sa'd,  ii.  113. 

If*  Ibn  Sa'd,  in  Noldeke's  Gesch.  des  Qorans,  Gottingen,  1860, 
p.  193. 

11  Itqan,  cd.  Calcutta,  1864,  p.  133. 
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they  are  those  first  reported  by  Bukhari '  and  then 
reproduced  by  manj'  ?iibs-equent  wTiters.  They 
state  that  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  one  of  the  amanuenses 
of  the  Prophet,  undertook  the  collection  of  the 
Qur'an  at  the  request  of  the  first  and  third 
Khalifahs,  and  that  he  made  two  recensions  of  it, 
his  sources  for  the  first  recension  under  Abu  Bakr 
having  been  palm-branches,  white  stones,  bones, 
and  memory  of  men  ;  the  second  recension,  which 
took  place  under  the  Khallfate  of 'Uthraan,  would 
be  an  official  revision  of  the  previous  one,  its 
primary  object  having  apparently  been  to  put  an 
end  to  the  'discrepancies  about  the  Book  as  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  have.'  His  work  finished, 
the  Khalifah  found  himself  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  or  burn  '  everything  else  from  the  yur'an 
(found)  in  the  form  of  salafah  or  inushaf  ;  to 
circulate  his  version,  he  sent  '  to  every  country'  a 
mushfif  of  what  Zaid  had  transcribed.  Nothing  is 
said  about  what  happened  to  the  direct  witnesses 
of  the  revelation — tlie  white  stones,  bones,  and 
palm-branches  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  better  data 
the  story  is  generally  accepted  as  true  by  all 
writers  belonging  to  a  period  later  than  the  9tli 
cent.,  and  is  quoted  in  our  days  almost  in  every 
composition  referring  to  the  sacred  book  of  Islam. 
The  plausibility  of  the  account  is  brooded  over  by 
some  subsequent  writers,  who  put  the  following 
accusation  into  the  mouth  of  the  third  Klialifah's 
enemies : 

'  The  Qur'an  was  in  many  books,  and  thou  discreditedat  them 
all  but  one,'  ~  and  he  '  tore  up  the  Book.'  3 

It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  believe  that  this 
tradition  can  account  for  all  the  difficulties.  For 
instance,  there  are  luuuerous  verses  which  refer  to 
the  Qur'an  as  kitub  not  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
'written  thing,' but  also  in  the  sense  of  a  'real 
book'  (.\lvi.  U,  Ixviii.  37,  etc.).  These  verses,  if 
not  interpolated,  can  hardly  be  ex])l.ained  if  the 
sources  for  the  first  edition  of  Zaid  were  only 
palm-leaves,  white  stones,  memory  of  men,  bones, 
and  snch  things. 

An  attempt  to  produce  an  official  edition  of  the 
Qur'an  is  also  attributed  to  the  Umayyad  Khalifah 
'Abdul-Malik  and  his  lieutenant  l.Iajjaj.  They 
are  said  to  have  written  copies  of  the  Qur'an  and 
sent  them  to  dilVcrent  provinces,  as  the  third 
Khalifah  had  done  before  them.''  Some  histori.-ms 
tell  also  that  they  proscribed  various  readings 
which  were  u.sed  in  tiieir  time.'  Others  go  even 
so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  them  the  final  collection  of 
the  Qur'an,'  and  some  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Khalifah  the  impoitant  saying, 

'  I  fear  death  in  the  month  of  lviitimfj.^n — in  it  I  waa  born,  in 
It  I  was  weaned,  in  it  /  have  CftlUrlrd  the  Qur'dn  (Jama  txU 
Qur'ana),  and  in  it  I  wa-s  elected  Khalifah.'? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Shfah  writers 
accuse  them  of  the  elimination  of  many  verses. 

After  A.  H.  86  the  jirocess  of  collecting  the 
Qur'an  came  to  an  end,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  are  no  historical  data  after  this 
period  for  its  further  standardization  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  highly  proliable  that  the  text  with  which 
we  are  familiar  is  the  very  text  sanctioned  liy  its 
qurrd  (reciters  ami  reMiU'is)of  the  end  of  llie  1st 
Islflmic  cent.,  and  otlicially  recognized  by  the 
third  Khalifah. 

Besides  the  official  copy  of  the  State,  traces  are 
found  of  the  recensions  made  by  other  collectors  of 
the  Qur'An,  and  the  Muslim  traditionists  have  pre- 
served the  mimes  of  some  of  them.  Three  deserve 
Hpecial    mention  :    Ubayy   b.     Ka'b,    'Ali    b.    .Abi 

'  III.  imz.  S'l'aliari,  I.  0, '^952.  » /d.  11.  1,  SKI. 

*  llin  li'iliniUlt  /nfi><ir,  Cairo,  a.m.  I.TOO,  Iv.  72-7<  ;  'AslfaWnl, 
Ra/',  in  Km'll,  M'li/dt,  London,  im'J.  p.  .115. 

*  Ihn  nl-Athir,  iv.  4(1{{ ;  Ihn  KImtflKfin,  VifiM  df*  hmntmt 
UhulTf  (Ir  fiMhiminmr,  ed.  McO,  ilu  Nlnno,  I'ari*,  1H2,  i.  1(43. 

*  Al-Kindi,  AiKili^jn,  p.  77,  ed.  W.  Muir.  Lotirlon,  l!ia7. 
'  Barhehraua,  Chron.  Arab.,  Doirut,  1H90,  p.  101. 


fftlib,  and  'Abdallah  b.  Mas'iid.  The  two  first  are 
believed  by  all  the  best  and  earliest  authorities 
quoted  above  to  have  even  collected  their  Qur'ans 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  but,  as  the  Sultilns 
and  their  officials  had  proscribed  their  copies, 
sometimes  under  pain  of  death,  the  author  of  the 
Fihrist^  was  unable  to  find  a  single  one  lor 
purposes  of  comp.arison,  and  he  contents  himself 
with  reporting  the  saying  of  Fadl  b.  Shadhan  that 
some  of  his  friends  had  seen  a  copy  of  Ubayy's 
recension,  the  order  of  which  he  gives  ;  on  p.  26 
the  order  followed  by  Ibn  JIa.s'ud  is  also  exhibited 
on  the  authority  of  the  same  man.  As  to  the 
nature  of  their  wording  we  are  somewhat  more 
fortunate,  since  the  commentators  have  recorded 
it  whenever  it  was  known  in  their  time.  Zamakh- 
shari  is  in  this  respect  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion. Some  words  are  so  different  that  we  are 
entitled  to  believe  that  at  least  a  few  of  them  come 
from  a  source  completely  foreign  to  that  of  the 
official  text. 

In  xi.\. ;  67  the  official  text  has.  'I  shall  come  forth ' :  but 
Mas'ud  reads,  '  And  He  will  give  thee.'  Mostly,  however,  these 
variants  consist  of  synonyms  or  of  one  or  two  added  or  elimi- 
nated words,  such  as  '8.iyin£;'  for  'order'  (xix.  65),  'they  will 
become  cloven  '  for  '  they  will  burst  asunder'  (xix.  92),  'people 
were  disputing*  for  'disputed'  (xix.  35). 

Some  Shi'ah  books  give  examples  of  wonderful 
interpolations,  ,and  their  authors  state  that  the 
words  that  they  h.ave  added  had  been  purposely 
deleted  fi'om  the  official  text,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  them  are  the  outcome  of 
political  intrigues  which  cannot  seriously  ail'eet 
the  early  edition.  One  of  the  best  works  on  this 
theme  is  the  Kafi  of  Abu  .Ja'far-al-Kuliiii  (t  A.H. 
3'28),  which  was  lithographed  in  Persia  in  A.H. 
1281.  From  a  MS  in  the  John  Uylands  Library 
we  extr.'iet  the  following  example  (fol.  161) : 

'  And  if  ye  are  in  doubt  of  what  we  have  revealed  unto  our 
servant,  concerning  'All,  tlien  bring  a  Surah  like  it  *  (ii.  21). 

The  same  author  says  that  some  of  these  interpola- 
tions were  found  in  t  he  (Qur'ans  used  in  the  time 
of  Imam  Kida  (t  A.H.  '203)  ;  his  contention  is  set 
forth  in  such  an  emphatic  manner  that  we  are 
obliged  to  believe  him.  The  end  of  v.  11  and  the 
beginning  of  v.  12  of  siim/i  xlii.  were,  according  to 
him  (ih.),  as  follows  : 

'A  great  thing  to  the  idolaters  is  that  which  thoM  callest 
them  to,  0  MuJiamynad,  conccrjiing  the  authority  of  Ali,' 

"V-More  serious  is  the  attempt  of  contemporary 
scholars  who  have  called  attention  to  some  inter- 
polations, political  or  religious.  P.  Casanova" 
has  gathered  several  of  them. 

The  variants  of  the  official  text  itself  are  of  two 
kin<ls.  Some  are  duo  (o  the  defective  character  of 
the  Arabic  scrii)t,  which  has  many  letters  distin- 
guish.able  from  one  another  only  by  an  extratieous 
dot  put  over  or  under  them.  Since  the  ancient 
(Jur'anic  MSS  were  undotted,  qiirrd  of  one 
country  often  read  words  with  letters  different 
from  tliose  adopted  by  t/tirnl  of  another  country. 
A  second  series  of  variants  consists  maiidy  of  the 
addition  or  omission  of  one  or  two  consonants, 
such  as  the  cojiulative  particle  iraw  and  the 
feminine  t.  Many  lK)oks  h.ave  been  written  to 
ciillect  these  various  readings,  the  handiest  hiding 
the  ,l/»/-iu-  of  Dani  (A.R  1II.V2).  Kven  in  the  12th 
Christian  cent.  Zainaklishari  lells  us  th.'it  Ihei'e 
were  copies  whicli  occasiimally  added  complete 
words  to  the  standard  text. 

In  xix.  10  some  copies  which  ho  used  added  '  he  ordered  me,' 
and  in  XX.  16  some  others  added,  '  How  can  I  show  It  to  you 
(Ihi-  hour)?' 

(Jur  knowledge  of  these  variants  is  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  commentators  anil  .some  works 
wrilten  I'd  hoc  by  Muslim  Iheologians.     There  are 

I  P.  27. 

^  Mohaminfd  ft  ta  (in  du  nwnde,  Paris,  1911-14,  il.  'Notes 
compli}mentairc8,'  p.  i  4ii  f . 
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in  public  libraries  of  Europe  many  Qur'fmic  MSS 
of  hiyli  antiquity,  the  oldest  dating  probably  from 
the  2nd  Islanuc  cent.,  but,  apart  from  some 
anomalies  of  spelling  due  to  the  rudimentary  char- 
acter of  the  early  Arabic  orthogra])liy,  no  real 
variant  can  be  detected  in  them.  This  conclusion 
is  borne  out  by  Noldeke,  who  examined  some  such 
MSS,  and  by  the  present  writer,  who  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  consulted  three  of  them 
preserved  in  the  John  Rylands  I^ibrary.  To  our 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  only  extant  MS  which 
otlers  slight  variations  is  a  palimpsest  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis ;  its  underscript 
contains  scraps  of  Qur'ans  written  by  different 
hands,  and  its  variants  consist  of  the  addition  or 
omission  of  a  few  consonants  which,  however,  do 
not  injure  tlie  general  meaning,  although  in  two 
cases  it  has  words  completely  foreign  to  tliose  of 
the  official  copy ;  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
stating  that  some  of  these  scraps  belonged  to  those 
early  Qur'anic  copies  of  Medinah,  Kiifah,  and 
Damascus,  which,  according  to  Dani  and  other 
writers,  exhibited  such  variants. 

II.  External  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Qur'an.  — If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Qur'an  in  any  Christian  book  till  the  end  of 
the  8th  century.  The  date  of  the  Christian 
sources  corresponds  approximately  with  the  first 
written  records  of  the  Muslim  world.  A  curious 
fact  is  that  the  Christians  of  the  beginning  of 
Islam  did  not  call  the  Muhammadans  by  the  words 
'  Muslims '  or  '  JJanihtes,'  which  refer  to  a  religious 
belief,  but  simply  applied  to  them  the  adjectives 
'  Hagarians,'  '  Ishmaelites,'  and  '  Tayyay6,'  which 
denote  tlieir  ethnological  origins  rather  than  their 
religious  system.  Numerous  writers  seriously 
believed  that  these  Hagarians  had  come  not  so 
much  to  spread  a  new  religion  as  to  conquer  new 
towns.  The  Muslims  were  helped  in  their  con- 
quests by  many  Christian  Arabs,  such  as  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Banu  Taghlib,  'Akiil,  TanQkh, 
and  Tau',  whose  evangelization  goes  back  to  the 
4th  century.  John  of  Phenek'  expressly  states 
about  A.D.  690  that  among  the  first  Arab  con- 
querors there  were  many  Christians,  some  Mono- 
ph\-sites  and  Melchites,  and  some  Nestorians. 

Tlie  anonymous  historian  printed  by  Guidi  - 
gives  Muhammad  in  the  second  half  of  the  7tli 
cent,  as  a  mere  general  professing  tlie  old  Abra- 
hamic  faith  preserved  in  the  town  of  Madian 
(Medinah),  named  after  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham 
from  Keturali.  John  of  Phenek'  attributes  to  him 
certain  practices  deviating  in  some  points  from 
the  customs  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  the  word 
inashilmaniitha  which  he  uses  suggests  that  in  his 
time  and  to  his  knowledge  there  was  nothing  yet 
committed  to  writing  among  the  Muslims.  This 
view  of  a  political  rather  than  doctrinal  character 
of  the  Prophet's  teaching  is  generally  followed  by 
all  early  Christians.  Joannes  Damascenus,  writing 
at  a  later  date,  is  more  precise.  Although  not 
mentioning  any  sacred  book,  he  refers  to  some 
Qur'anic  doctrines  and  expresses  his  opinion  about 
Muhammad  as  follows : 

'  Down  to  the  time  of  Heraclius  (the  Ishmaelites)  worshipped 
idols  ;  from  this  time  to  our  days  a  pseudo-prophet  has  risen  to 
Iheni,  named  Ma/xe5,  who  through  colloquies  wir!i  an  Arian 
monk  had  access  to  the  Old  and  New  Testanienl?^,  and  founded 
a  special  sect.** 

From  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  Syria  on 
Sunday,  9th  May,  A.D.  639,  between  'Amr  the 
'  amir  and  John  I.  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  it  would  seem  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Qur'an  on  the  matter  of  heritages,  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  and  death  of  Christ,  and  on  the  subject  of 

I  Sources  syriaoues,  ed.  A.  Mingana,  Leipzig,  190S,  i.  146  f. 
-  Chron.  Min.  m  Corp.  Script.  Chr.  Orient,  iv.,  Paris,  1903, 
pp.  30,  38. 
3  Loc.  eit.  *  PG  xciv.  764. 


the  Torah,  for  which  Muhanmiad's  oracles  show 
a  marked  predilection,  was  familiar  to  the  Arab 
conquerors  present  in  the  discussion  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  no  Islamic  book  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  colloquy.  This  public 
discussion,  the  Syriac  text  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  F.  Nau  in  JA  vi.  [1915]  248,  is  recorded 
by  the  historians  Michel '  and  Barhebraeus.*  The 
Qur'anic  dogma  which  denies  sufferings  to  Christ 
frequently  helped  the  Nestorians  against  the 
Jacobites.  So  we  are  told  in  the  letters  of  the 
patriarch  Isho  Yabh  of  about  A.D.  647.*  John  of 
Phenek*  informs  us  that  tlie  Arabs  '  had  a  special 
order  from  the  one  who  was  their  leader  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  people  and  the  monks.'  This  would 
scarcely  tend  to  corroborate  ix.  31,  34,  but  it  is  in 
harmony  with  v.  85. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Qur'an  by  Christian 
writers  is  closely  associated  with  the  story  of  the 
monk  Sergius  Bhira  ('the  esteemed')  which  was 
current  in  Christian  circles  about  the  middle  of 
the  8th  cent.,  or  some  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  told  in  a  modified 
form  so  persistently  by  Eastern  and  Western 
writers,  and  by  Muslim  traditionists  themselves, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  may  contain 
some  vague  elements  of  truth. 

The  legend  tells  that  an  excommunicated  monk 
called  Sergius  helped  Muhammad  in  his  literary, 
political,  and  religious  career,  and  that  after  his 
death  his  r61e  of  mentor  was  taken  up  by  a  Jewish 
rabbi  called  Ka'b.  According  to  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus,'' Sergius  was  an  Arian  monk.  More  prob- 
able is  the  opinion  held  by  all  the  Eastern  and 
many  Western  historians  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Nestorian  community.  The  main  sources  of  criti- 
cism are  the  Arabic  Apology  of  al-Kindi  (c.  A.D. 
820)  and  the  Syriac  text  printed  by  W.  Gottheil 
in  ZA  xiii.  fi'.  (1898  ft'.),  which  here  and  there  con- 
tains elements  dating  from  the  same  period.  Some 
scholars  of  our  day  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  story  of  Sergius  is  necessary  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Qur'an.* 

To  Sergius  are  attributed,  in  their  hypothesis, 
the  very  numerous  passages  worded  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

'  But  if  God  bring  thee  back  to  a  company  of  them,  and  they 
ask  thee  leave  to  go  forth,  say,  "  You  shall  never  go  forth  with 
me  " '  (ix.  S4). 

In  this  sentence  the  subject  of  the  imperative 
'  say  '  can  hardly  be  '  God  '  ;  otherwise  instead  of 
the  word  '  God '  we  should  have  had  the  pronoun 
'  I.'  Until  the  story  of  Sergius  is  more  surely 
established,  nothing  definite  can  be  made  of  these 
surmises.  The  Muslim  traditionists  have  as 
usual  modified  proper  names  foreign  to  them  ;  so 
instead  of  mar  Yahb  they  read  the  uncommon 
Murhib ;  and  instead  of  naming  Sergius  they 
generally  adopted  for  his  proper  name  the  Syriac 
word  Bhira,  which  means  '  the  esteemed,'  and 
which  is  applied  by  the  Syrians  to  every  monk  as 
a  title.  The  Muslim  traditions  bearing  on  the 
subject  have  been  gathered  by  Sprenger  and 
Noldeke,''  and  the  Byzantine  sources  have  been 
analyzed  by  Nau.* 

12".  Translations. — The  Qur'an  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  European  languages,  but,  as  its 
miracle  lies  in  its  style,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  these  translations  can  satisfy  all  the 
exigencies  of  a  Semitic  language  exhibiting 
the  phenomenon  of  rhymed  prose  {saj').  The 
Oriental    images  coloured   by   the  tints  of  local 

1  Chron.,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot.  Paris,  1899-1006,  ii.  431. 

2  Chron.  EccL,  ed.  J.  T.  Lamy,  Louiain,  1872-77,  i.  276. 
s  Corp.  Script.  Christ.  Orient.  Ixiv.  [1904]  97,  2,'il. 

4  Loc.  cit.  ^  Loc.  cit. 

6  Natl,  Expansion  nestorienne,  Paris,  1914,  p.  214  f.,  and  J  A 
vi.  [1916)  248. 

7  ZD.VG  xii.  [1858]  238,  699. 

8  Expansion  nestorienne,  p.  214 1 
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topics  are  also  to  be  counted  among  the  many 
difficulties  which  the  translator  has  to  meet,  not 
to  speak  of  the  play  on  words,  or  intended  catch- 
words of  which  only  the  original  Arabic  can  give  a 
true  idea. 

The  first  translations  came  into  existence  im- 
mediately after  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when 
Western  people  became  more  acquainted  with 
Islam.  At  the  initiative  of  Petrus  Venerabilis, 
abbot  of  Clugny,  the  Qur'an  was  rendered  into 
Latin  by  Robert  of  Retina  and  Hermann  of 
Dalmatia  in  1143,  and  published  in  Basel  in  1543 
by  T.  Bibliander.  A  better  translation  is  that  of 
L.  Maracci  ( Padua,  1698).  An  Arabic-Latin  Qur'an 
was  published  (Leipzig,  1708)  by  J.  F.  Froriep. 

The  first  Frencli  translation  is  apparently  that 
of  A.  du  Ryer  (I'aris,  1647).  Better  translations 
are  those  by  M.  Savary  (do.  1783),  M.  Kasimirski 
(do.  1840),  and  G.  Pau'thier  (do.  1852). 

The  first  English  translation  is  the  extremely 
bad  one  made  from  du  Ryer's  version  by  A.  Ross 
(1648-88).  A  much  better,  but  somewh.at  para- 
phrastic, translation  is  that  of  G.  Sale  (London, 
1734).  J.  M.  Rodwell's  version  of  1861  marks  the 
first  attempt  to  arrange  the  surahs  chronologically  ; 
the  translation  of  E.  H.  Palmer  (SBE  vi.,  i.\., 
Oxford,  lSSO-S-2)  is  more  literal. 

The  earliest  Italian  version  seems  to  be  that 
made  from  the  Latin  of  Bibliander  by  A.  Arriva- 
bene  (Venice,  1.547).  A  recent  and  much  better 
version  is  that  V)y  A.  Fracassi  (Milan,  1914). 

The  first  German  translations  w  ere  made  from 
the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  English.  A  better 
translation  is  that  of  G.  Wahl  (Halle,  1828),  wliich 
is  a  revision  of  that  by  F.  E.  Boysen  (do.  1773). 
A  more  recent  version  is  that  of  L.  Ullmann 
(Bielefeld,  1853). 

There  are  also  several  Dutch  versions,  the  best 
of  which,  it  is>aid,  is  that  by  H.  Keijzer  (Haarlem, 
1860).  A  Russian  version  appeared  at  Petrograd 
in  1776.  J.  Tornberg  undertook  in  1876  a  transla- 
tion into  Swedish. 

All  the  above  translations  are  by  European 
Christians.  Some  Muslims  have  in  the  last  few 
years  tried  to  render  their  Scriptures  into  English  ; 
the    translation    by    Muhammad    Abdul  -  Hakim 


Khan  (London,  1905)  and  that  by  Mirza  Abdul- 
Fazl  (Allahabad,  1911)  deserve  special  mention. 
The  editor  of  the  Islamic  Review  has  announced  a 
new  translation,  but  al-Mnnar^  is  protesting 
against  such  an  enterprise.  Possibly  it  is  of  this 
translation,  comprising,  it  is  said,  30  volumes, 
that  the  first  instalment  appeared  in  1916. 

We  cannot  know  the  precise  year  in  which  the 
Qur'an  began  to  be  translated  into  Oriental 
languages.  The  public  libraries  of  Europe  contain 
many  JISS  showing  translations  of  the  Qur'an 
into  Persian  and  Turkish.  These  versions  do  not 
seem  to  go  back  much  before  the  era  of  the  first 
Latin  translations.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  translation  into  Persian  was  in  existence  in 
the  13th  centuiy.  The  oldest  MS  to  our  know- 
ledge which  contains  a  translation  into  old  Turki 
is  found  in  the  John  Rylaiuls  Library — a  beautiful 
MS  of  several  volumes.  The  old  Turki  version 
which  it  contains  may  possibly  date  from  the  14th 
century.  The  MS  contains  the  Arabic  text  with  an 
interlinear  translation  into  Persian  and  Eastern 
Turkish,  but  the  translation  ditl'ers  sometimes 
from  the  text  (so  the  Arabic  text  of  the  MS  in  iii. 
116  has  'and  if  it  befall  them,'  while  botli  Persian 
and  Turki  translations  have  '  and  if  it  befall  you '). 
There  are  many  moilern  tianslations  into  Persian  ; 
the  edition  of  Calcutta  (A. D.  1831)  and  that  of  Delhi 
(1315  A. H.)  seem  to  have  widest  circulation.  Appar- 
ently the  Turkish  Government  did  not  encourage 
the  translation  of  the  Qur'an  into  Osmaiili  Turkish, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  proclamation  of  the  so- 
called  Constitution  in  1908  that  a  certain  Ibrahim 
Hilmi  could  in  1912  print  his  version  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  said  that  the  most  used  translation 
into  Urdu  is  tliat  by  Wall  Ullah  (Delhi,  1790). 
We  learn  from  the  Miishin  World"  that  a  Christian 
missionary,  W.  Goldsack,  had  in  1908  undertaken 
a  translation  into  Bengali. 

LiTBRATtTRR. — A  bibliograpliy  of  works  which  had  appeared 
in  ICurope  bearing  on  the  Qur'an  was  puljHslied  by  V.  Cnauvin, 
tiil/'iofiraphie  ties  ouvrages  arabes,  \o\.  \.,  '  Le  Corun  ct  ta 
TraiiiLion,'  Licjje,  1907.  Of  native  worlis,  Jalal  al-Din-Suyiiti 
(t  911  A.u.),  Itqdn  1i  'ulum  a^Vur'on,  first  printed  Calcutta, 
A.D.  1857,  is  the  most  complete.  A.  MiXGAXA. 
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RACE.— I.  Race-feeling  and  ethnology.— The 

word  'race'  is  useil  in  dillerent  senses  by  men  of 
science  and  ordinary  people.  The  scientific  ethno- 
logist is  concerned  to  liml  some  preci.se,  objective 
ola.ssification  of  mankind,  and  lie  employs  the 
word  '  race'  to  denote  the  particular  dilVerentia  by 
w  hich  he  cla.ssilies.  As  he  classifies  princijially  by 
phyHiological  factors,  such  a.s  shapes  and  propor- 
tions of  skulls,  degrees  of  pigmentation,  facial 
angles,  cross-sections  of  the  hair,  and  so  on,  he 
groups  the  human  species  into  corresponding 
'races'  —  dolidiix'enhalic  and  brachyeei)lialic, 
brunette  and  blonde,  prognathous  and  ortho- 
gnathons,  round-haired  and  elliijtical-haired.  This 
physiological  classitication  is  <lealt  with  in  deliiil 
in  the  art.  KthNOI.ooV,  but  there  are  other 
objective  or  apparently  objec^tive  eh.araelerislics 
which  tan  bo,  and  generally  are,  Inken  into 
account.  Men  can  be  <^lasHiliea  by  tlieir  language, 
and  In  this  sensR  we  can  talk  of  the  Latin, 
Teutonic,  or  .Slav  race.  It  is  equally  admissible  to 
rlassify  them  by  their  oocial  organization  (matri- 


archy or  patriarchy,  bloodfeud  or  criminal  law, 
priiruigeniluro  or  division  of  inherifance,  etc.),  or 
by  their  material  techiiiciue  (stone  age,  iron  age, 
nomadism,  agricnlturalism,  industrial  revolution, 
etc.).  All  these  classifications  are  taken  into 
account  by  the  ethnologist.     See  artt.  Ethnology, 

MolUKR-RIGHT,      Bl.OOn-FKUD,      LAW,      IXHKIUT- 

ANCK,  FiusT-noitN,  AcRicui/ruuK,  Hunting  and 
Fi.siiiNG,  Pastoral  Pkoplk.s,  etc. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  ethnologist  fre- 
(|Uently  blunders  in  attempting  to  make  dillerent 
schemes  of  classification  coincide  with  one  another, 
lie  tends  to  identify  the  group  with  yellow  skins, 
round  hair,  and  slanting  eyes  with  tlio  group  that 
speaks  agglutinative  languages,  or  even  with  the 
groni)  that  has  a  Hhaiiianistic  religion,  and  to 
bracket  together  all  these  dillerentia!  as  tlie  marks 
of  a  single  race.  This  tendency  is  unscientific, 
becausir  it  does  not  (!orrcsiK>nd  to  the  facts.  There 
ari^  white  populations,  like  the  Kiinis,  Magyars, 
and  Ottoman  Turks,  who  speak  languages  of  the 
agglutinative  family.  There  are  yellow  jiopula- 
lions  which  are  (y'hrislian,  Muhammadan,  or 
Buddhist  in  religion.     The  groups  based  on  these 
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diH'erent  factors  of  classification  cut  completely 
across  one  another ;  and  these  cross-divisions 
increase  with  the  increase  of  civilization,  for  the 
'  objective '  characteristics  of  civilized  communi- 
ties are  more  highly  difi'erentiated  and  more 
subject  to  modification  than  those  of  primitive 
man. 

Tlie  tendency  to  ignore  this  fact  is  an  instinctive 
approximation,  on  the  part  of  the  scientist,  to  the 
popular  conception,  and  marks  the  distinction 
between  ethnology  and  race-feeling.  Kacefeeling 
represents  the  ilivisions  between  races  as  clear-cut 
and  absolute.  The  idea  that  men  can  belong  to 
one  race  in  one  respect  anil  to  anotlier  in  another 
is  quite  foreign  to  it,  and  tliis  simple  view  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  data  of  its  experience,  for 
many  of  the  scientific  ethnologist's  ditlerentise  are 
unknown  to  it.  No  racial  feeling,  for  instance, 
has  ever  been  excited  by  difl'erence  in  skull-form, 
on  which  particular  stress  is  laid  in  ethnological 
classification.  Only  students  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  cranial  differentia,  which  demands  tlie  applica- 
tion of  exact  scientific  measurements  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  an  elaborate 
synthesis  of  tlie  experimental  data,  before  it  can 
be  used.  Yet,  though  race-feeling  is  unscientific 
and  uninformed,  it  is  a  very  real  factor  in  social 
psychology,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
examine  its  nature. 

Race-feeling  generally  asserts  itself  by  contrast 
with  other  social  principles. 

The  bonds  and  divisions  which  it  creates,  and 
actions  which  it  excites,  are  remarkably  ditt'erent 
from  those  produced  by  the  feeling  of  State.  As 
members  of  a  state,  men  are  nearly  always  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  for  their  state  and  to  fight 
members  of  another  state  which  is  thought  to 
menace  their  own  state's  existence.  Community 
of  race-feeling  does  not  inhibit  in  any  degree  this 
willingness  to  fight,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  politi- 
cal wars  have  been  inter-racial  ;  e.g.,  the  white 
populations  in  tlie  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  the  United  States  felt  tliemselves  racially  one, 
yet,  because  they  were  divided  politically  into 
Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  and  so  on,  and  the 
Virginians  held  by  '  State  rights,'  while  the 
Pennsylvanians  held  by  '  the  Union,'  they  went  to 
war  with  one  another  and  fought  out  their  difl'er- 
ence. Again,  the  English-speaking  ('Anglo- 
Saxon  ')  race  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  two  politi- 
cal groups — the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States — which  have  been  more  hostile  to  one 
another  than  friendly.  Britain  is  the  only  State 
against  which  the  United  States  of  America  have 
fought  twice  since  their  independent  existence. 
It  has  been  the  same  with  Prussians  and  Austrians 
on  the  European  continent.  Both  were  Germans, 
yet  they  went  to  war  with  one  another  repeatedly 
for  more  than  a  century  to  decide  whether  the 
Prussian  or  Austrian  State  should  have  the 
hegemony  of  Germany. 

When  we  study  this  political  feeling,  it  seems 
the  paramount  principle  that  divides  or  unites 
mankind.  Yet  all  the  time  there  are  other  rela- 
tions between  Germans  as  such,  or  '  Anglo-Saxons ' 
as  such,  which  are  unatl'ected  by  the  political 
barriers  that  happen  to  arise  among  them.  The 
Northerners  made  the  political  rights  of  the  Negro 
race  the  chief  principle  for  which  they  fought,  but 
their  race-feeling  towards  the  Negro  has  remained 
as  strong  as,  or  stronger  than,  the  Southerners'. 
The  tabu  against  intermarriage  between  the  black 
and  white  races  is  still  as  absolute  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  while  Northern  and  Southern 
'Whites  have  intermarried  as  freely  since  the  Civil 
AVar  as  before  it.  Again,  the  political  schism 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain  has  not 
att'ected  their  feeling  of  a  common  racial  inherit- 


ance. The  American  draws  his  culture  from 
Milton,  King  James's  Bible,  and  Shakespeare  ;  he 
holds  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  the  foundation 
of  his  civil  liberties ;  he  makes  pilgrimages  to 
English  castles  and  cathedrals  as  shrines  in  which 
the  romance  of  his  early  history  is  preserved,  while 
the  Englishman,  on  his  part,  takes  pride  in  the 
voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Ualeigli  and  the  Pilgrim 
Eathers,  which  were  the  found.-ition  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian.  Turn  their  minds  from  Sadowa  and 
Erederick  the  Great  to  Goethe  or  the  hero  Siegfried, 
and  they  become  simply  Germans,  of  one  '  race  ' 
with  one  anotlier  and  with  the  German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In  most  human  societies  there  is,  in  fact,  a  sense 
of  some  '  objective '  grouping  more  permanent,  and 
in  the  last  resort  more  strong,  than  the  political 
organization  created  artificially  by  acts  of  will. 
You  may  make  and  unmake  social  contracts,  draw 
up  acts  of  union  and  declarations  of  independence, 
make  slavery  a  legal  status  or  abolish  it  by  emanci- 
pation, but  these  underlying  bonds  and  divisions 
remain  eternal,  and  are  not  to  be  modified  by 
human  desire  or  human  contrivance.  This  object- 
ivity of  race  is  proverbial.  '  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,'  we  say,  when  we  see  the  bond  of  race- 
feeling  overcoming  the  divisions  of  interest  and 
accident ;  or  '  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  ? ', 
wlien  race-feeling  emerges  as  a  disruptive  force 
and  checks  some  eflbrt  after  fraternity  or  common 
citizenship  by  the  conviction  that  '  Black  is  Black 
and  White  is  White,'  and  that  good  intentions 
cannot  change  them. 

This  sense  of  an  objective  grouping  has  played 
an  important  part  in  history,  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  brief  account.  But  it  is  essential  to  note, 
once  again,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  sense,  or 
mental  representation,  of  objective  grouping,  and 
not  with  the  really  objective  classification  which 
the  scientific  ethnologist  sets  out  to  discover.  The 
factors  which  race-feeling  represents  to  itself  as 
objective,  and  from  which  its  stimulus  is  derived, 
are  often  far  from  being  objective  in  fact.  They 
vary  perpetually  from  each  other  and  from  the 
scientific  norm.  But  it  is  the  representation,  and 
not  the  external  stimulus  of  it  in  any  given  case, 
that  is  the  important  element  in  the  feeling  of 
race. 

2.  Racial  myths. — In  a  completely  isolated,  and 
also  completely  undifferentiated,  human  group  the 
race-feeling  of  the  members  would  be  an  accurate 
scientific  analysis  of  the  real  objective  factors  con- 
stituting the  character  of  the  gi'oup.  These  factors 
would  be  handed  down  unincreased  and  undimin- 
ished from  one  generation  to  another,  and  their 
aggregate  would  be  as  constant  as  the  race-feeling 
that  it  stimulated  represented  it  to  be.'  But  this 
is  only  an  abstraction,  and  there  are  no  actual 
human  groups  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  known 
group  which  does  not  mix  and  cross  itself  to  some 
extent  with  other  groups  of  mankind,  and  it  is 
probable  historically  that  all  existing  groups  are 
differentiations  from  a  single  original  stock.  Even 
endogamous  communities,  which  aim  (of  course 
unsuccessfully)  at  isolation,  tend,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  specially  sharp  differentiation  of  '  mar- 
riage-classes'  internally.  Whether  by  internal 
differentiation  or  by  coalescence  with  other  groups 
outside,  the  permanence  and  objectivity  of  the 
group-character  are  in  practice  destroyed,  and  the 
sense  of  permanence  and  objectivity,  which  we  call 
race-feeling,  can  therefore  only  express  itself  intel- 
lectually by  a  myth. 

1  Even  in  a  perfectly  isolated  and  undifferentiated  group  this 
would  be  true  only  in  theory,  for  it  appears  that  the  factors  in 
the  character  of  any  living  organism  are  infinite,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  constant  process  of  variation  which 
makes  immunity  from  differentiation  impossible. 
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There  are  probably  the  rudiments  of  a  racial 
myth  wherever  race-feeling  exists,  though  they 
are  often  inarticulate  and  do  not  attract  our  atten- 
tion. There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  myths 
have  been  deliberately  invented  to  express  existing 
race-feeling  or  even  to  stimulate  race-feeling  where 
it  did  not  before  exist. 

The  name  'Belgium'  is  a  m>-th'of  this  artificial  kind.  In 
1S30-31  certain  populations  which  had  been  grouped  together 
politically,  and  separated  from  their  neighbours,  for  about  three 
centuries  by  accidents  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  dynastic 
balance  of  power,  felt  an  impulse  to  break  aw.-iy  froin  Holland, 
with  which  the  act  of  a  European  Congress  had  united  them  for 
the  past  fift-een  years,  and  to  form  an  independent  political 
group  of  their  own.  The  impulse  issued  in  a  revolution ;  the 
revolution  was  successful ;  a  new  state  was  founded.  It  was  a 
very  living  state — the  creation  of  a  group  which  had  just 
asserted  its  independence  by  fighting  for  it,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it  for  the  future.  But  this  group  and  this 
state  were  without  a  name.  The  country  had  been  called  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  or  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years, but  these  names  were  merely  iieg^ative  ;  they 
expressed  the  absence  of  any  independent  group-impulse  and 
group-idea,  and  therefore  could  not  express  the  new  growth 
and  realization  of  them.  A  new  name  was  wanted  for  a  new 
thing ;  and  the  Southern  Netherlanders,  ransacking  history, 
appropriated  the  name  of  aconj^lomeration  of  tribes  that  lived 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Meuse  when  Cfflsar  conquered  Gaul. 
The  real  connexion  between  Cesar's  '  Belgsi  '  and  '  Belgica '  and 
the  new  group  and  state  of  1S31  was  infinitesimal.  Ciesar*s 
Belgae  spoke  Celtic,  the  Netherlanders  Teutonic  and  Romance, 
and  even  the  Romance-speaking  half  of  the  group  were  only 
verj'  doubtfully  descended  from  Latinized  Belgic  provincials. 
There  was  no  relevant  continuity  of  culture,  for  the  Nether- 
landers drew  their  cultural  inspiration  from  medieval  Flanders 
and  Revolutionary  France,  the  Belgs  theire  from  the  Central 
European  iron  age,  and  then  from  Rome.  But  the  dead  name 
artificially  revived  was  given  life  by  the  new  group-feeling  by 
which  it  had  been  appropriated.  AH  the  national  feeling  of  1S31 
found  expression  in  the  Belgian  myth  ;  and  in  1914— the  next 
great  crisis  in  the  national  history — King  Albert  exhorted  his 
army  to  withstand  the  Germans  by  the  reminder  that  Caasar 
had  called  the  Belgte  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls.  In  eighty-three 
years  an  academic  myth  had  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  a  group- 
emotion. 

The  stimulation  of  feeling  by  an  artificial  myth,  where  the 
feeling  did  not  exist  before,  can  be  illustrated  from  the  history 
of  Athens.  About  511  b.c.  the  Athenian  statesman  Kleisthones 
wished  to  abolish  the  traditional  groupings  within  the  Athenian 
State,  which  were  bound  up  with  the  old  social  ordt-r,  and  to 
establish  new  groupings  in  their  place  which  would  stinuilate  a 
more  democratic  feeling  in  the  members  of  them.  The  new 
groups  that  he  planned  were  highly  artificial  in  their  character. 
They  were  to  be  territorial,  but,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
vehicles  of  local  feeling,  the  territory  of  each  group  was  to  be 
Bcatt^red  in  three  dilferent  parts  of  Attica.  The  problem 
before  Kleisthenes  was  to  inspire  these  new  artificial  groups 
with  a  corporate  feeling  stronger  than  the  loyalty  to  Wie  traai- 
tional  groups.  Unless  he  solvt-d  this,  his  reorganization  might 
nominally  be  accepted,  but  would  have  no  practical  infiucnce  on 
Athenian  political  life.  Yet  the  traditional  groups  not  only 
were  knit  by  the  bonds  of  kinship  and  locality,  which  Klei- 
sthenes deliberately  eschewed  ;  they  were  fortified  by  the 
existing  body  of  Attic  mrthology,  which  traced  back  the 
anciestry  of  each  <f>vATJ  and  •})p<trpia  and  yeVos  to  some  hero  wor- 
shipped by  the  Athenian  people. 

Kleisthenes  decided  to  canonize  his  artificial  groups  by 
Inventing  an  even  more  artificial  myth  for  each  of  them.  He 
drew  up  a  panel  of  a  hundred  Attic  heroes,  asked  the  god  at 
Delphi  to  select  the  ten  most  suitable,  and  then  procVahned 
these  ten  as  the  apxiTyci-ei?  ('ancestors'  or  'founders')  of  his 
ten  new  0uAat.  To  a  modern  statesman  this  would  liave 
seemed  the  surest  way  of  exposing  the  new  ^vXai  to  ridicule, 
but  Kleijtthenes  knew  just  where  the  vein  of  race-feeling  in  his 
fellow-countrymen  lay.  The  statues  of  the  ten  apx^y**"^^  were 
solemnly  set  up  huforo  the  government  house  at  Athens; 
ff-Htlvkls  were  enjoined  on  their  ii,v\tTa{  in  their  honour;  and 
the  continjjent  of  each  <tuX»j  was  i>laced  under  ItA  own  hero's 
protection  in  war.  And  in  less  than  a  century  the  ipxTf'*'''^^ 
were  the  most  living  myth  In  Athens  after  tht-  national  myth  of 
Athene  Polios.  They  had  appeared  to  their  tribesmen  in  battle  ; 
ihey  were  appealed  to  in  patriotic  speeches;  in  fact,  they  hod 
developed  Inaividtial  personalities.  The  new  myth  had  struck 
root,  and  It  had  brought  a  new  group-foellng  with  it.  The  new 
4iv\ai  supiilanted  tlie  old  as  completely  as  the  Departments 
■upplanten  the  old  French  Provinces,  and  an  Athenian  now 
felt  that  he  was  an  Erechlheld  or  Pandlonid,  and  all  his 
anrc<<tor»  before  him,  back  to  Enichtheus  or  Pandion  himself. 
Thi!  ten  ^v\ai.  invented  hy  an  Athenian's  statesmanship,  had 
l>e<ome  for  other  Athenians  part  of  the  objective  order  of  the 
iinlvemc. 

Knce-feclin^  in  one  of  the  strongest  conservative 
forces  iri  Honal  life.  It  tends  to  stabilize  any 
human  institution,  any  system  of  grouning  or 
division,  to  whi(;h  it  once  bccomf!H  attached,  no 
matter  how  recent,  artilicial,  or  tranMit(»ry  in  its 
nature    that   inntitution    may    be.     Tliis   eHect  of 


race-feeling  was  known  to  Plato,  and  in  a  famous 
passage  of  the  Erpublic^  he  exploits  it,  half 
humorously  and  half  in  earnest,  to  conserve  the 
highly  artihcial  constitution  of  liis  ideal  State. 

Plato's  State  is  to  be  ditferentiated  into  rigid 
castes,  with  the  sharpest  division  of  function  and 
privilege ;  but  the  castes  are  to  be  recruited  by 
merit,  and  every  individual,  starting  as  a  child  on 
an  equality  with  every  other,  is  to  be  assigned  to 
his  caste  by  a  process  of  selective  education.  The 
psychological  problem  before  Plato  is  to  reconcile 
the  feeling  of  permanent  objective  likeness  and 
difference  implied  in  the  system  of  caste  with  the 
feeling  of  change,  development,  and  competition 
implied  in  the  process  by  which  the  castes  are  to 
be  recruited.  Unless  his  citizens  feel  that  they 
each  and  all  belong  inevitably  to  whatever  caste 
they  have  been  assigned  to,  the  castes  will  be  mere 
forms  ^\^thout  moral  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
community.  But  the  competition  by  which  the 
caste  of  each  individual  is  to  be  determined  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  t!ie  verj'  opposite  feeling — 
that  human  will  and  ellort  are  the  tleterminants  of 
human  relations  ;  and  the  change,  at  an  arbitrary 
moment,  from  competition  to  fixity  is  likely  to 
aggravate  this  feeling  rather  than  to  make  it  give 
place  to  the  other  feeling  of  objective  determinism, 
on  which  the  caste-sj^stem  itself  must  deiiend.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  once  the  sense  of  tixity  is  im- 
planted in  the  adults,  they  will  tend  to  extend  it 
to  their  own  children  in  turn,  and  will  feel  that 
they  must  derive  their  caste  from  their  birth,  and 
not  from  the  selective  process  through  which  the 
parents  have  originally  passed  themselves,  and 
which,  like  caste,  is  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  problem,  in  fact,  is  to  make  the  citizens  of 
the  ideal  State  hold  two  opposite  views  of  social 
relations  simultaneously,  and  Plato  proposes  to 
solve  it  by  making  them— if  not  the  ruling  caste, 
at  any  rate  the  rest — believe  'a  single  noble  lie.* 

'  I  shall  try,'  he  says,  '  to  moke  them  believe  that  the  upbring- 
ing and  education  we  gave  them  was  all  a  dream,  and  thai, 
while  they  imagined  they  were  being  given  it,  they  were  really 
being  uiotilik-d  and  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Earth,  and 
that  their  arms  and  tools  were  being  fashioned  there  too.  Then 
when  they  were  finished  off,  1  shall  tell  them,  the  KarMi,  their 
mother,  brought  them  to  the  light,  and  it  is  now  their  duty  to 
take  counsel  and  arms  for  the  country  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves (if  that  country  is  attacked),  as  for  their  nurse  and 
mother,  and  to  feel  for  their  fellow-citizens  as  brethren  bom  of 
the  same  Earth  as  themselves.  .  .  . 

'  "  All  of  \ou  in  the  State  are  brethren,"  wc  shall  tell  them  In 
our  myth,  "  but  when  Ood  moulded  you,  he  blended  gold  in  the 
substance  of  those  among  you  fit  to"  rule,  and  that  Is  why  they 
are  the  finest;  in  the  warriors  he  put  silver;  antl  iron  and 
bronze  in  the  peasants  and  other  workers.  You  are  all  of  one 
stock,  so  you  Mill  generally  beget  fliildren  like  yourselves  ;  but 
sometimes  there  will  he  silver  olTspring  from  gold,  gold  from 
silver,  and  all  the  other  possible  pcrmutjUlons.  So  this  is  God's 
tlrst  and  chiefcst  commandment  to  the  rulers  :  Show  yourselves 
good  guardians  and  keep  vigilant  guard  ahove  alt  tilings  over 
the  children,  to  see  which  metal  is  blended  in  their  souls  ;  and 
if  your  own  children  arc  born  with  bronze  in  them  or  Iron,  have 
no  pity  on  them,  hut  dismiss  them  to  the  workers  and  peasants, 
where  they  belong  by  nature  ;  and  if  workers  or  peasants  have 
a  gold  or  silver  child,  put  htm  too  where  he  belongs  and  pro- 
mote him  among  the  guardians  or  warriors,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Tluis  saith  the  Lord,  on  the  day  when  he  that  nileth  the  State 
is  of  iron  or  of  bronze,  on  that  day  the  State  shall  be  brought 
to  destruction,'" 

T)ie  Imaginary  speaker  then  proceeds  to  ask  his  interlocutor 
in  the  dialogue  whether  he  cati  see  any  way  of  getting  tills 
myth  believed.  *  None,'  ho  answers,  'of  making  your  citizens 
themrtehes  believe  it;  but  one  could  make  their  cliildron  believe 
it,  and  their  children's  children,  ond  everylwdv  that  followed 
after.' 

The  suggestion  is  a  dogmatic  Stute  education, 
and  there  is  nothing  visionary  in  expecting  it  to 
produce  the  intense  psychological  eflect  which 
Plato  demands.  The  national  states  of  the  modern 
worhl  have  all  organized  this  kind  of  education  for 
tlicir  cliildrcn  in  dillercnt  dcgre(!H,  and  thcstinmla' 
tinn  of  ruccfccling  in  each  state  has  been  remark- 
ably proportionate  to  tlic  thoroughness  with  which 
this  haH  been  done.     Hut  the  racial  myth  is  capable 
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of  striking  root  without  an  educational  propa- 
ganda, as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Kleistlienes 
quoted  above.  It  can  do  so  because  the  race-feel- 
ing to  which  it  gives  form  is  one  of  the  instinctive 
social  needs  of  mankind.  There  are  other  feelings 
and  myths  on  which  human  societies  may  be 
founded,  but  they  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  racial  type  in  the  last  resort.  The 
Jews,  for  instance,  think  of  themselves  theoreti- 
cally as  a  '  Chosen  People '  ;  their  foundation-myth 
is  a  'Covenant';  their  physical  hall-mark  is  not 
a  skin  which  they  cannot  change  or  a  stature  to 
which  they  can  add  no  cubit,  but  the  artificial  and 
deliberate  custom  of  circumcision.  The  covenant 
between  Jahweh  and  Abraham  is  essentially  an 
act  of  will  on  both  sides  (see  art.  Covenant,  §  3). 
Jahweh  chooses  Abraham,  and  Abraham  accepts 
the  choice ;  and  logically  every  member  of  the 
Chosen  People  from  Abraham  onwards  can  be  so 
only  by  receiving  and  answering  the  same  call. 
Yet  the  idea  of  race  has  been  imported  into  the 
Jewish  foundation-myth.  Abraham's  covenant  is 
made  '  for  his  seed  for  ever,'  and  the  chief  factor 
in  the  Jewish  group-consciousness  is  the  racial 
factor  of  '  having  Abraham  to  their  father.'  The 
retort  that  '  God  out  of  these  stones  can  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham'  is  a  profound  criticism  on 
the  idea  of  race  itself.  It  implies  that  an  objective 
or  external  principle  of  grouping,  even  if  it  exists, 
will  be  utterl.y  inconsequent  in  its  workings.  If 
you  trace  Judaism  by  descent,  any  one  or  any 
thing  may  be  a  Jew  without  partaking  of  any  of 
the  factors  essential  to  Jewish  group-character. 
To  be  a  true  heir  to  Abraham's  covenant  depends 
on  a  subjective  not  an  objective  factor — not  on 
race  but  on  will. 

Cliristianity  was  in  its  origin  a  reaction  against 
this  revei'sion  to  race-feeling  in  the  Jews.  It  pro- 
claimed that  the  covenant  was  made  not  with 
every  descendant  of  Abraham,  but  with  any 
individual  in  the  world  who  was  converted  to 
accepting  it.  Christianity  deposed  race  and  set 
up  faith  instead  of  it,  and  it  is  the  more  remark- 
alile  that  Christianity,  in  turn,  should  have  re- 
verted towards  race-feeling  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination. 

This  doctrine  may  be  reconciled  with  free  choice 
by  theological  dialectic,  but  its  underlying  motive 
is  to  go  behind  free  choice  and  represent  it  as  a 
mere  expression  of  an  objectively  determined 
classification.  It  really  eliminates  from  the  coven- 
ant the  will  of  man,  and  leaves  only  the  will  of 
God,  which,  being  external  to  man,  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  man's  personality,  as  mechanical  as 
physical  phenomena.  Predestination  divides  man- 
kind into  two  races  sundered  from  one  another  by 
an  unalterable  difference  of  spiritual  morphology, 
just  as  ethnology  divides  it  into  races  by  the 
diti'erent  morphology  of  pigmentation  or  skull- 
form.  It  is  a  racial  myth  considerablj'  hyposta- 
tized,  but  it  is  a  racial  myth  none  the  less,  like  the 
myth  of  descent  from  Abraham,  or  from  the  ten 
dpx'77£''f'5.  or  from  the  Belgae  in  Csesar's  Gaul. 

This  persistent  return  of  the  social  consciousness 
to  the  racial  basis  is  doubtless  the  response  to  a 
psychological  need.  Race-feeling  puts  those  who 
experience  it  into  an  atmo-sphere  of  eternity  and 
certainty.  It  is  like  a  treasure  laid  uji  in  heaven, 
which  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  weaknesses  and 
vagaries  of  the  human  will.  It  is  an  antidote  to 
the  sense  of  transience,  eilort,  and  weariness,  which 
infects  the  world  of  time  and  change.  But,  though 
it  lightens  the  burden  on  the  individual,  it  also 
diminishes  his  power  and  cramps  his  initiative,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  counter-current  in  mankind  of 
revolt  from  racial  determinism  towards  free  associa- 
tion. The  patriarchal  myth  is  challenged  by  the 
hypothesis  of  the  social  contract,   the  sj'stera  of 


caste  by  citizenship.  This  tendency  towards  self- 
determmation  in  social  grouping  may  be  classed  as 
political,  in  contrast  to  the  racial  tendency  (though 
lioth  these  terms  are  possibly  too  narrow  to  cover 
the  psychological  fields  included  under  them  here). 
Tlie  two  tendencies  can  be  seen  at  tension  in  the 
course  of  history. 

3.  Historical  survey. — (a)  General  tendencies. — 
All  gioup-feeling  implies  a  standard — a  common 
idea  of  what  is  '  the  normal,'  and  a  common  im- 
pulse to  approximate  towards  this  type. 

The  need  for  *  normalitj' '  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
African  explorer  who,  after  he  had  lived  several  years  amon^ 
negroes  without  seeing  any  white  man  but  himself,  used  to  be 
turned  sicli  by  the  si^^ht  of  his  own  white  skin,  which  now 
seemed  a  leprous  and  obscene  exception  from  the  normal  hlack. 
The  abnormal  man  is  in  fact  usually  more  con- 
scious of  the  type,  and  craves  more  keenly  towards 
it,  than  members  of  the  group  who  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  peculiarity  in  themselves.  He  is  his 
own  most  etiective  chastiser  (for  example,  the 
Indian  Sweeper,  who  accepts  his  caste  as  re- 
ligiously as  the  Brahman,  and  is  as  careful  as  he 
to  keep  his  proper  distance  when  they  meet  in  the 
street,  though  it  is  the  Brahman  who  is  in  danger 
of  being  defiled).  It  is  this  homage  to  type  on  the 
part  of  tlie  individual  who  varies  from  it  that  gives 
the  group-spirit  its  crushing  disciplinary  power, 
and  makes  a  group,  once  constituted,  so  inelastic 
towards  its  members  within  and  towards  other 
groups  without.  There  is  an  element  of  rigidity 
in  every  group,  which  is  probably  necessary  for  its 
preservation ;  but  the  degi-ee  of  rigidity  varies 
vastly  from  group  to  group,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  group-feeling  is  based  on  race 
or  on  free  association. 

The  less  advanced  people  are  in  civilization,  the 
less  their  life  (botli  phj'sical  and  spiritual)  is  under 
their  control.  Nearly  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
many  of  the  workings  of  their  mind,  are  data 
external  to  their  will  instead  of  material  to  be 
moulded  by  it,  and  social  groups  are  as  rigid  for 
them  as  all  other  phenomena.  The  internal  bonds 
seem  indissolubly  intimate,  the  external  barriers 
insuperably  wide.  Each  tribe,  each  sex,  each  age 
within  each  sex  or  tribe,  is  discrete  from  every 
other ;  and  it  is  just  as  incomprehensible  (and 
formidable)  that  a  boy  should  turn  himself  into  a 
man,  or  a  seed  into  a  tree,  as  that  a  man  should 
turn  the  tree-stem  into  a  boomerang.  Yet  these 
miracles  are  happening  all  the  time.  Nature 
passes,  and  men  like  her,  through  the  changes  of 
birth,  maturity,  and  death,  and  the  human  will  is 
increasingly  (though  still  unconsciously)  imposing 
on  its  environment  a  purpose  of  its  own.  There  is 
a  contradiction  in  primitive  man's  experience,  and 
he  solves  it  hy  an  elaborate  development  of  initia- 
tion-ritual, to  tide  over  the  changes  of  unchan^'ing 
things,  which  are  an  intolerable  abnormality  in  a 
group  founded  upon  race. 

In  primitive  man  race-feeling  is  *,hus  strong,  but 
it  is  an  obstacle  in  his  path  which  he  is  using  all 
his  ingenuity  and  imagination  to  surmount.  The 
initiation-ritual  is  the  germ  of  free  association  and 
conscious  control,  and  these  constitute  civilization 
(see  Initiation  [Introductory  and  Primitive]).  In 
civilized  society  race-feeling  is  relatively  weak,  but 
it  grows  strong  again  in  civilizations  that  are  in 
bad  health  or  on  the  decline— no  longer  as  an 
obstacle  now,  but  as  a  preservative. 

When  a  group  is  decadent,  it  has  lost  its  power 
of  growth,  differentiation,  and  assimilation  ;  it  is 
even  losing  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  past ; 
and  change,  instead  of  being  the  essential  expression 
of  its  vitality,  seems  to  be  the  process  by  which  its 
vitality  is  wasting  away.  Change  must  be  arrested 
if  the  decadent  group  is  to  survive,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  attempt  to  arrest  it,  not  merely 
by  conscious  archaism    and    reactionary   legisla- 
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tion,  but  by  concentrating  their  group-feeling  upon 
the  objective,  unalterable  aspects  of  the  group- 
cliaracter.  If  a  Chinaman  is  always  a  Chinaman, 
if  everj-  Chinaman  born  inherits  the  qualities  of 
the  eternal  Chinese  race,  then  the  China  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  is  as  good  as  the  Celestial  Empire 
of  the  Han  ;  and  Chinese  vitality,  like  water  from 
a  never  failing  reservoir,  is  always  bound  to  lind 
the  level  of  its  highest  altitude  in  the  past.  The 
'  foreign  devils'  may  superhcially  be  more  clever  and 
successful  than  the  Chinaman  of  to-day,  but  that 
need  not  confound  him  so  long  as  he  huKls  fast  to 
his  race.  They  are  children  of  to-da3-  and  will 
perish  to-morrow,  while  he  is  of  the  race  of  the 
Han,  who  were  at  the  zenith  of  human  achieve- 
ment when  the  foreigners  lived  like  the  brutes. 

This  defensive  recrudescence  of  race-feeling  is 
characteristic  of  all  civilizations  that  have  passed 
their  prime — the  Chinese,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
{whose  priests  told  Solon  that  '  the  Greeks  were 
alwajs  children,'  and  showed  Hekataios  the 
statues  of  345  high-priests  descending  from  father 
to  son'),  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in  the  first 
centuries  of  tlie  Christiivn  era,  the  East  Romans 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  strong  at  the  present 
day  among  the  .iews  in  Europe  and  the  Jewish 
and  Near- Eastern  immigrants  in  the  United 
States;  and  this  is  a  remarkable  case,  because 
the  motive  of  self-defence  is  here  comparatively 
weak.  These  immigrants  do  not  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  individually  as  against  the  aliens 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Unlike  the 
Egyptians  or  Chinese,  they  adapt  themselves 
successfully  to  tlie  modern  environment,  and  even 
attain  the  highest  positions  of  wealth  ami  power  in 
the  new  groups  to  which  they  attach  themselves. 
The  pressure  which  maintains  their  race-feeling  is 
not  external,  but  arises  within  themselves.  The 
Gentile  group  is  not  closed  against  the  Jew  ;  it  is 
tlie  Jew  who  will  not  merge  himself  in  it,  because 
that  would  be  a  tacit  admission  that  his  own  group 
had  lost  its  e.xistence — a  failure  which  he  refuses 
to  face.  The  more  successfully,  therefore,  a  Jew 
or  Ea-stern  European  adapts  himself  to  his  present 
group-environment,  the  more  jealously  he  cherishes 
the  race-feelinjj  that  identilies  him  with  the  group 
of  the  past.  lie  cultivates  the  ritvial  and  language, 
prophets  and  lieroes,  folk-songs  and  national  dress 
of  a  group  which  was  broken  up  live  hundrcil  or 
eighteen  humlred  years  ago,  by  Muhammad  the 
Conqueror  or  by  'I'itus  and  Vespasian.  Only  a 
few  individuals  overcome  this  instinctive  grouji- 
reaction  and  surrender  themselves  spiritually  to 
the  new  grouj)  in  which  they  live  and  have  tlieir 
individual  being.  Such  individuals  are  often 
scorned  for  'losing  their  race'  ;  they  should  rather 
be  commended  for  ca.sling  out  an  irrational  race- 
feeling  which  no  longer  corrcsponils  to  their  real 
social  relations,  and  giving  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  group  into  which  they  have  voluntarily 
entered. 

(6)  Uacefecling  in  ancient  Greece. — It  has  l)een 
suggested  above  that  race-feeling  in  any  human 
society  tends  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  vitality 
of  its  civilization.  There  is  not  space  here  to  tnu'C 
this  curve  of  race-feeling  through  the  whole  of 
liiitory  consecutively,  but  it  may  bo  tested  in  two 
important  instanci* — the  civilizations  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modern  Euro[)e. 

Ancient  (Jreek  civilization  sprang  more  abrui)tly 
out  of  primitive  conditions  than  ours,  and  was 
lliiTefori!  penetrated  by  race-feeling  more  jiro- 
fcMindly  at  its  roots.  The  city-state  (which  was 
tlie  ancient  (ireek  state-form,  as  the  national  stale 
is  ours)  was  rooted  in  it.  Historically,  those  cily- 
states  were  not  racial  unities  at  all.  They  were 
conibines  of  smaller  groups  -village  communities 
'  Hcrofl.  n.  n:t. 


scattered  over  a  plain  ((pparpiai '),  or  bands  of  rovers 
flocking  together  from  across  the  sea  {<f>v\al '-),  and 
even  these  smaller  units  were  not  homogeneous 
in  themselves.  They  had  come  together  in  the 
^gean  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  an 
ethnologist  would  have  analyzed  in  each  of  them 
every  variety  of  skull-form  and  pigmentation. 
Yet  race- feeling  dominated  the  group-consciousness 
of  the  city-state  and  its  structural  parts.  The 
city's  legendary  founder  was  conceived  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  living  citizen-body.  He  had  fixed 
the  constitution  and  begotten  the  men  and  women 
who  were  to  live  under  it.  The  constitution  could 
be  supplemented  by  current  administrative  regula- 
tions, but  (like  the  American  federal  constitution) 
it  could  be  altered  only  by  el.al)orate  'initiation- 
ritual'  or  else  by  revolution.  The  citizen-body, 
again,  could  be  supplemented  by  immigration  ;  but 
tlie  immigrants  remained  resident  aliens.  They 
might  live  in  the  city  from  father  to  son,  build  up 
its  trade,  pay  its  taxes,  serve  in  its  wars,  and  even 
create  its  literature  (Lysias,  the  model  of  Attic 
oratory  and  leader  of  the  Athenian  bar,  was  a 
resident  alien  of  ancient  family) ;  but  they  were 
still  aliens,  without  a  vote  and  even  without  a  status 
before  the  law  (Lysias,  who  could  present  the  ease 
of  his  citizen-clients,  could  not  enter  the  court  as 
a  principal  himself).  The  fullest  participation  in  the 
city's  life  could  not  make  the  blood  of  the  founder 
flow  in  their  veins,  and  citizenship  was  insepar- 
able from  this  racial  qualification.  '  Naturalization,' 
like  constitutional  development,  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  revolution,  and  revolution,  when  it 
occurred,  was  generally  complete.  Every  free  in- 
habitant of  the  city  territory — citizen,  free  immi- 
grant, or  enfranchised  slave — then  became  a  citizen 
of  what  was  virtually  a  new  state,  with  a  new  in- 
ternal organization  and  a  new  racial  myth  which 
made  the  new  citizen-body  just  as  exclusive  as 
the  old. 

The  city-states  of  ancient  Greece  were  thus 
racial  to  the  core,  and  that  is  why  they  were 
never  transcended — a  failure  that  was  the  political 
ruin  of  the  Greeks,  (ireck  national  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  sprang  from  the  -same  origins  as 
the  city-state,  emancmated  itself  from  race-feeling 
easily  and  quickly.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  in 
Greece,  as  in  primitive  societies,  every  racial  group 
was  a  religious  grouj)  as  well,  so  that  race-feeling 
and  religious  feeling  were  co-extensive  (see  art. 
Grkek  KklioioN,  §  ij).  Hut  there  were  several 
Greek  groups — Delphi,  l'i.sa,  Eleusis— which,  as  it 
were,  abnormally  developed  their  religious  side 
and  receive<l  into  their  religious  communion 
neighliour-gronps  which  would  have  remained 
hopelessly  sundered  from  them  and  from  each 
other  on  the  narrow  racial  principle.  l)el|ilii,  for 
example,  by  the  (itii  cent.  B.C.  had  received  into 
its  '  amphictyony  '  aliout  two-thirds  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  jiopulatiim  on  the  mainland,  and  had 
given  the  comnuin  name  of  '  Hellene'  to  all  (ireek- 
speaking  peoiile.  All  '  Hellenes,'  in  turn,  were 
admitted  at  I'isa  to  the  religious  festival  of  the 
( )lympian  games.  Admission  to  the  games  became 
the  test  of  '  Hellenism '  or  (ireek  nationality. 

This  Hellenism  was  at  first  conceived  racially. 
The  Hellene  was  contrasted  with  the  'barbarian' 
(the  man  who  spoke  jargon),  and  was  thus  ilistin- 
"uished  by  language,  which,  though  a  far  broader 
basis  of  association  than  the  ancestral  basis  of  (lie 
city-state  and  its  suhginups,  was  still  external 
and  ol)jeclive.  liuthis  IIcIIcimhiii  was  never  tested 
by  his  miithertongue  alone.  .Slaves,  for  example, 
wore  excluded  from  the  games,  though  most  slaves 
in  6th  and  .'ith  century  Greece  w<T(^(;reek  by  speech 
and  ancestry ;  ami  a  man  was  not  necessarily  n 
Hellene  even  if  he  spoke  (Jreek  and  was  free.     In 

1  Lit.  '  l)rottierho{KiM.'         2  [.it.  't^rowlliH  (from  one  ntpin).' 
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the  5th  cent.  B.C.  a  Macedonian  king  entered  him- 
self for  the  foot-race  at  Olympia  and  was  appealed 
against  as  being  a  '  barbarian  '  by  liis  competitors, 
but  was  admitted  to  be  a  Hellene  on  showing  that 
his  genealogy  derived  from  the  mythical  dpx')7"'f's 
of  the  city-state  of  Argos.'      Now   a   king   was 
certainly  a  freeman,  and  tlie  Macedonians  spoke  as  j 
genuine  a  Greek  dialect  as  the  Argives  themselves. 
The  appeal  against  this  Macedonian  king  therefore  I 
looks  like  a  reversion  from  the  linguistic  basis  of  j 
Hellenism  to  the  narrower  ancestral  basis  of  the  | 
city-state.     Really,  however,  it  marks  an  advance  j 
in  the  other  direction,  for  the  qualilication  required 
of  hini   was  not   that  he   should  be  a  registered 
citizen  of  this  city-state  or  that  (as  in  fact  he  was 
not  a  citizen  of  Argos),  but   that   he  should  be  | 
within  the  pale  of  the  '  city-state  culture.'     Hellen-  | 
ism,  by  this  ruling,  implied  not  merely  the  free-  I 
man's  status  and  the  Greek  mother-tongue,   but 
a    certain    kind  of  social  life,   and   other  Greek 
historians  besides   Herodotus  support   this  view. 
Thucydides  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus   bar- 
barians, though  they  too  spoke  Greek.     Aristotle, 
on  the  other   hand,   talks  of   Korne^  as  a  7r6Xis 
'EWijvis,  classifying  not  by  language  but  by  con- 
stitution ;  and  he  also  describes  the  constitution  of 
the  city-state  of  Carthage  in  his  Politics — a  work 
otherwise  devoted  almost  exclusivelj-  to  the  politics 
of  Greece. 

These  standards  of  Hellenism  led  up  to  the  con- 
ception that  Hellenism  was  not  an  inalienable  and 
untransmittable  race-character,  but  a  quality  that 
could  be  acquired. 

*  The  Hellenic  people,'  says  Herodotus, 3  '  has  in  uiy  opinion 
spoken  the  same  language  ever  since  it  existed  [a  concession, 
this,  to  the  objective  notion  of  race].  It  was  ori'.,'inaIly  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pel.isgian  people,  and  started  weak  ;  but  from  small 
beifinnings  it  has  grown  to  include  a  multitude  of  populations 
which  have  become  assimilated  to  it — chiefly  Pelasgians,  but 
many  other  barbarian  populations  as  well.  As  for  the  Pelas- 
'^ians,  I  do  not  imagine  that,  as  barbarians,  they  grew  to  any- 
thing great  previously  to  the  growth  of  the  Hellenes.' 

In  other  words,  the  essence  of  Hellenism  is  not  a 
certain  language  spoken  from  time  immemorial  by 
a  certain  group,  but  a  development  of  culture 
which  enabled  this  group  to  assimilate  far  larger 
groups  outside  it — the  population  of  Attica  *  among 
others.  This  cultural  evolution  of  Hellenism,  liy 
which  an  ever-expanding  group  is  distinguished 
progressively  from  the  raw  material  of  humanity, 
is  sketched  in  by  Thucydides  : 

'  Hellen  and  his  sons  grew  to  power  in  Phthiotis  and  were 
called  in  to  assist  the  other  city-states  ;  and  so,  one  by  one  and 
by  the  effect  of  intercourse,  chiefly,  they  came  to  be  called 
Hellenes,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  this  name  estab- 
lished itself  among  them  all.' 5 

'  Once  all  Hellas  wore  arms  in  civil  life  like  the  barbarians. 
The  parts  of  Hellas  that  still  live  like  this  witness  to  the  life 
that  was  once  lived  by  all  alike. 

The  Athenians  were  among  the  first  to  leave  off  weapons 
and  change  to  less  austere  habits.  .  .  .  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  to  strip  naked  and  to  take  off  their  clothes  in 
public  and  rub  themselves  with  oil  when  they  took  exercise. 
Formerly  even  in  the  Olympian  games  the  competitors  wore 
girdles.when  they  competed,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  this 
was  given  up.  Among  some  barbarians,  especially  the  Asiatics, 
they  still  wear  girdles  when  they  box  or  wrestle.  In  fact,  a 
great  number  of  points  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes  was  undifferentiated  from  that  of  the  modern 
barbarians.''' 

This  evolutionary  view  of  Hellenism  is  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  the  racial  concept  of  ipvKri 
and  ipparpia  which  pervaded  the  city-state,  and 
contemporary  Greek  thinkers  were  conscious  of 
the  contrast.  They  called  the  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples 116/ioi  and  ipvcis,  and  debated  their  relation  to 
one  another.  Pindar,  the  reactionary  poet,  was 
always  proclaiming  the  paramo\intcy  of  ^uo-is,  but 
it  was  also  his  saying  that  '  I'd/xos  is  king  of  all,'' 
and  this  idea  entered  profoundly  into  the  attitude 

1  Herod,  v.  22. 

2  In  a  fragment  which  is  the  flrst  mention  of  Rome  in  litera- 
ture. 

3  i.  5S.  i  lb.  i.  57.  5  i.  3.  6  i.  6. 
'  Quoted  by  Herod,  iii.  S8. 


of  the  Greeks  towards  the  likenesses  and  differences 
between  group  and  group. 

During  the  5th  cent,  the  Greeks  became  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  peoples  strikingly  unlike 
themselves — the  Egyptians  in  the  Nile  valley  and 
the  Skythians  in  the  Russian  steppes  ;  and  this 
might  have  stimulated  their  race-feeling  afresh. 
To  recognize  a  common  Hellenism  in  the  descend- 
ants of  Theseus  and  the  descendants  of  Herakles 
was  one  thing,  but  to  recognize  a  common  humanity 
in  men  with  brown  skins  or  men  who  never  tilled 
the  ground  needed  a  greater  intellectual  etl'ort. 
The  Greeks,  however,  accomplished  this  feat  of 
imagination.  The  strangeness  of  the  country  and 
climate  in  Egypt  and  Skythia  struck  them  as 
forcibly  as  the  strangeness  of  theinh.-ibitants  ;  and 
they  concluded  that  the  latter  was  conditioned  by 
the  former,  and  that  Skythians,  Egyptians,  and 
Hellenes  were  the  same  human  metal  stamped 
with  a  diilerent  impress  by  the  diverse  environ- 
ments into  which  it  had  been  introduced.  Thus 
the  experience  of  alien  human  tyjies,  so  far  from 
stimulating  race-feeling  in  the  Greeks,  tended  to 
make  them  sceptical  of  race  altogether. 

This  explanation  of  group-differences  by  adapta- 
tion to  different  environments  is  worked  out  in 
a  treatise  on  Atmospheres,  Waters,  and  Localities 
included  in  the  5tli  cent,  collection  of  medical 
writings  left  by  the  Hippokratean  school.  • 

'  Some  (human)  natures,'  the  writer  lays  down,  'are  like  well- 
wooded,  well-watered  mountains,  some  like  thin-soiled,  water- 
less country,  some  like  meadow  and  marsh  land,  some  like  stiff, 
arable  lowland.' 2  'The  Skythians,'  he  says  elsewhere,-*  'are 
like  one  another  and  no  other  people  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Egyptians,  except  that  these  have  been  foned 
into  their  physique  by  the  heat,  and  the  Skythians  by  the  cold.' 
He  explains  temperaments  in  the  same  way.  '  A  wild,  un- 
sociable, iuipetuous  temperament'  is  produced  by  a  climate  of 
extremes,  for  in  such  a  climate  '  the  mind  receives  constant 
shocks  which  implant  wildness  and  weaken  the  mild  and  gentle 
side  of  character.' -1  He  even  traces  differences  in  group- 
temperament  to  differences  in  political  constitution:  "The  in- 
habitants of  Europe  are  also  made  more  warlike  by  their  in- 
stitutions, because  they  are  not  ruled  by  kings  like  the  Asiatics. 
Where  people  are  ruled  by  kings,  they  are  inevitably  more 
cowardly.'  He  discusses  in  detail  the  psychological  reasons  for 
this,  and  cites  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule — 'The 
Greeks  and  barbarians  in  Asia  who  are  not  under  autocratic 
government,  but  are  self-governing  and  labour  for  their  own 
profit,  are  as  warlike  as  anybody.' 

But,  if  the  group-differences  between  Hellene, 
Egyptian  and  Skythian,  European  and  Asiatic, 
were  accidental  and  alterable  by  human  endeavour, 
if  your  group-character  nierelydepended  on  w  hether 
you  lived  a  thousand  miles  nearer  the  Equator  or 
the  Pole,  in  a  swamp  or  on  a  mountain,  whether 
you  built  your  city  with  this  aspect  or  that,  whether 
you  let  yourself  be  governed  by  a  king,  then  racial 
barriers  were  potentially  abolished.  Any  bar- 
barian, by  taking  thought,  could  raise  himself  into 
a  Hellene,  and  any  Hellene  could  sink  into  being 
a  barbarian. 

This  conception  of  Hellenism,  not  as  race,  but 
as  a  culture  for  all  humanity,  gained  ground 
steadily  from  the  5th  cent.  on.  Herodotus  tells 
the  story ^  of  the  Skythian  king  who  lived  as  a 
Hellene  in  a  Greek  trading- settlement  several 
months  each  year,  till  his  tribesmen  discovered  the 
double  life  tiiat  he  was  leading  and  killed  him. 
The  campaigns  of  Alexander  gave  vast  populations 
the  opportunity  of  '  Hellenizing '  themselves  freely  ; 
and,  though  this  Hellenization  was  sometimes 
superficial  {e.g.,  in  the  propaganda  of  'Jason' 
[Joshua]  the  Jewish  high-priest,  who  conceived 
Hellenism  in  terms  of  a  gymnasium  and  felt  hats, 
and  was  very  properly  overthrown  by  the  Macca- 
biean  reaction),  yet  in  other  cases  it  was  profound. 
The  cities  beyond  Jordan  produced  a  distinguished 

1  Chs.  xii.-xvi. :  Group-characters  and  environment  (Eiryp- 
tians,  Macrocephali,  Phasians,  Skythians)  ;xvii.-xxii.;  Skythians 
in  detail :  xxiii.  :  European  group-differences ;  xxiv. :  The  theory 
of  group  differences  in  general. 

2  Ch.  xiii.  3  Ch.  xviii.  ■>  Ch.  xxiii.  5  iv.  78-80. 
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generation  of  Hellenic  rhetoricians,  scientists,  and 
poets,  and  a  new  school  of  Hellenic  pliilosophy  was 
founded  by  the  Phcenician  Zeno.  Taking  the  pro- 
found and  the  superficial  together,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  Hellenism  in  ancient  Greek  civil- 
ization did  transcend  completely  the  idea  of  race 
inherent  in  the  city-state.  It  made  possible  a 
feeling  of  unity  between  all  men,  and  passed  over 
without  a  break  into  Christianity. 

Christianity  in  its  origin  was  the  antithesis  of 
race-feeling ;  its  membership  depended  on  an  in- 
ward spiritual  act,  and  within  the  Christian  group 
there  was  no  more  Jew  or  Gentile,  Skythian  or 
Hellene,  bond  or  free.  But  in  this  it  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  little  Greek  (pparpla  of  Eleusis, 
which  had  developed  its  primitive  initiation-ritual 
into  a  spiritual  religion  and  had  thrown  it  open  to 
all  mankind. 

(c)  Kate-feeling  in  modem  Europe. — The  history 
of  race-feeling  is  more  difficult  to  trace  in  modern 
Europe,  because  it  is  still  unconcliuled,  but  it  is 
clearly  very  ditt'erent  from  the  development  just 
outlined  in  the  case  of  ancient  Greece.  European 
civilization  did  not  spring  straight,  like  Greek, 
from  primitive  social  life,  and  wa,s  therefore  partly 
emancipated  from  race-feeling  at  the  outset.  It 
had  behind  it  Hellenism  and  Christianity — two 
social  forces  which  were  tlie  antithesis  ot  race — 
and  also  Roman  imperialism,  which  had  imperfectly 
translated  Hellenism  and  Christianity  into  political 
terms  by  building  a  '  world  city  state.' '  The  Latin 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  common 
ecclesiastical  organization,  common  culture-lan- 
guage, and  common  outlook  on  life,  overrode  raee- 
feeling  triumpliantly.  It  assimilated  the  outer 
barbarians  who  broke  into  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  decay.  It  initiated  into  European  civilization 
populations  which  had  lain  entirely  outside  the 
Roman  pale — Angles  and  Saxons,  Scandinavians, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Lithuanians.  It  looked  on  all 
Latin  Christendom  as  one,  and  on  heathens  and 
Muslims  not  as  vessels  of  destruction,  Init  as  raw 
clay  ready  for  the  Christian  mould.  The  legend 
of  "Prester  John  (q.v.),  the  mighty  Christian  king 
who  was  to  come  out  of  the  heart  of  Africa  or  the 
heart  of  Asia  and  aid  his  fellow-Christians  to  make 
Christianity  prevail  all  over  the  world,  shows  how 
completely  free  from  race-feeling  the  spirit  of 
mediaeval  Christendom  was.  And  the  history  of 
mediiEval  theology,  orthodox  and  heretical,  sliows 
how  living  was  the  community  of  thongiit  within 
the  (Christian  group.  A  new  doctrine  travelled 
within  a  few  years  from  one  end  of  Christendom 
to  another,  was  p.assed  on  from  Croats  to  Albi- 
genses,  from  Englishmen  to  Czechs,  receiving  a 
fre.sh  but  unbroken  development  from  each  of  the 
wandering  students  or  jiilgrims  by  whom  it  was 
transmitteil.  No  race-feeling  inhibited  this  general 
intorplaj'  of  ideas. 

Rut  this  great  anti-racial  force  on  wliii  h  Kuro- 
[le.'in  civilization  was  founded  has  been  invaded  by 
race-feeling  to  an  increasing  degree.  The  linguistic 
basis  of  a.ssociation  and  dissociation,  wbi<li  had 
bei.-n  transcended  lirst  by  Hellenism,  and  of  w  hicb 
Christianity  in  its  origin  liiul  ln'cn  iinlcpeiidcnt, 
began  very  early  to  assert  itself  and  to  split  the 
Cliurcli.  united  by  the  subjective  bond  of  a  common 
belief  and  a  common  will,  into  a  number  of  groups 
divided  from  one  another  by  their  'motlurr  tongues.' 
This  relapse  towards  race-feeling  as  the  basis  of 
j'ronping  tiegan  on  the  eastern  fringes  of  the 
'hristiaii  world.  It  lirst  made  itself  felt  in  the 
disguised  form  of  doctrinal  disagrcenu:nt.  The 
.(acobite,  Nestorian,  and  Gregorian  Churches  left 
the  Catholii^  ciinimunion  nominally  because  tliey 
differed  on  some  article  of  the  creed  or  some  ruling 

1  '  tJrb**tii  fcf'lirtJ  qijotl  priiiit  Orlila  eral '  ( Venaiitlun  Korlunatiis 
to  Rome). 
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of  a  council ;  and  the  founders  of  those  Churches 
were  probably  unconscious  that  they  were  also 
ministering  to  an  impulse  in  their  followers  to 
have  a  liturgy  and  a  literature  in  their  own  ver- 
nacular —  Coptic,  Syriac,  or  Armenian.  A  few 
centuries  later  the  Orthodox  Church  broke  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  Church,  also  nominally 
on  doctrinal  grounds  ;  but  the  practical  issue  was 
the  struggle  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
each  to  become  the  official  language  of  the  Church, 
and  the  inability  of  either  to  conquer  the  whole 
held  of  Christendom  from  the  other.  This  linguistic 
element  in  Orthodoxy  reveals  itself  in  the  liberality 
with  which  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  allowed 
its  Slav  converts  in  the  Balkans  and  Russia  to 
form  autonomous  Orthodox  Churches  with  the 
Bible  and  liturgy  in  their  native  tongue.  And  it 
is  noteworthy  that  among  the  Slavs  on  the  Adriatic 
littoral,  who  bordered  on  the  field  of  Orthodox 
missionary  expansion,  the  papacy  was  forced  by 
competition  to  make  equally  liberal  linguistic  con- 
cessions, in  complete  contrailiction  to  its  general 
policy  elsewhere. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  (q.v.)  in  W.  Europe 
was  in  large  part  a  linguistic  movement  too.  The 
Hussites  (q.v.)  in  Bohemia  took  up  arms  for  'com- 
munion in  both  kinds,'  but  they  were  in  fact  the 
Czech  peasantry  reacting  against  German  pene- 
tration. Luther  (q.t\),  a  century  later,  set  out  to 
restore  the  Bible  to  the  laity,  and  with  this  object 
he  and  his  fellow-Protestants  in  other  countries 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  High  German,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  tongues. 
But  the  translators  were  also  ministering  to  an 
imjmlse  among  these  populations  to  develop  native 
linguistic  cultures  of  their  own,  of  which  these 
vernacular  Bibles  became  the  foundation. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  political  side  to  the 
Protestant  movement,  and  this  again  was  dis- 
ruptive in  its  eti'ect.  Luther  attacked  the  ecclesi- 
astical centralism  of  the  Roman  papacy,  and  so 
transferreil  an  immense  held  of  patronage  and 
administration  to  the  local  state.  The  rule  '  Cuius 
regio  eius  religio'  was  formulated  in  Germany,  but 
it  was  acted  upon  just  as  ruthlessly  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  a  momentous  increase  in  state  sovereignty  was 
the  result.  Each  state  aimed  at  establishing  its 
own  uniform  state  religion,  uniting  all  the  members 
of  the  state  to  one  another  and  dissevering  them 
from  members  of  other  states  beyond  the  frontier. 
This  state  uniformity  at  the  ]irice  of  a  schism  in 
Eni'opean  civilization  was  enforced  by  persecution 
(such  as  had  only  been  emiiloyed  before  by  the 
Catholic  Church  acting  for  Christendom  as  a 
whole),  and  persecution  led  to  religious  war,  both 
internal  and  inter-state,  which  widened  the 
breaches  still  further. 

Historians  often  allege  nowadays  that  religious 
persecution  is  obsolete,  that  European  civilization 
iiiis  irimscended  it,  and  that  this  is  a  notable 
triunii)h  in  its  progress.  In  reality  it  has  not  been 
transcended,  but  has  simply  coni|ileled  its  develop- 
ment. The  l{eformation  and  Connter- Reformation 
were  largely  scruliir  at  the  onlsct  :  in  the  course 
of  several  cciitiu'ics  the  gronjis  to  which  tlic^y  gave 
birth  have  been  si'c\ihirizc'd  coniph'tdy.  The  Dutch 
n.itional  state — to  take  an  exami)le — is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  Protestant  group  which  diller- 
cnliated  itself  in  (he  Kilh  <ent.  from  the  t'hurcli 
of  Rome;  the  Belgian  natiotial  stale  owes  its 
lii"lorhal  limits  til  tin?  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  present  I'.elgian  Icrriliiry  held  last  to  Catholi- 
cism when  its  neiglibours,  all  round  it,  were  break- 
ing away.  In  instances  like  those  we  can  see  the 
ecclesiastical  factor  in  the  gronp.(diaracter  being 
eliminated,  ami  the  linguistic  factor  coming  to  the 
front  more  and  more,  but  nil  the  time  the  race- 
fccling,  once  gcneralfd  in  the  group,  has  jncscrvcd 
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its  continuity,  and  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  its  sense  of  objectivity  and  its  in- 
tolerant spirit.  It  still  produces  persecution,  civil 
war,  and  war  between  state  and  state,  by  a  fanatical 
belief  in  the  necessity  and  rightness  of  external 
uniformity,  and  by  an  uninhibited  craving  to  im- 
pose this  uniformity  by  violence.  And  this  ideal 
of  linguistic  uniformity  is  the  religion  of  Eurofie 
in  the  20th  cent,  (so  far  as  religion  is  a  grouji- 
phenomenon)  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ideal  of 
doctrinal  uniformity  was  in  the  17th.  In  spite  of 
the  superhcial  change  of  orientation,  the  creed  of 
'  Cuius  regio  eius  religio '  has  persisted,  because 
the  race-feeling  behind  it  has  remained  the  same. 

Thus  the  inheritance  of  internal  unity  which 
European  civilization  derived  from  Hellenism  and 
the  Christian  Church  lias  l)een  frittered  away,  and 
the  anti-racial  group-feeling  of  Catholicism  has  de- 
generated gradually  into  the  acutely  racial  group- 
feeling  of  nationalism.  There  has  been  a  corres- 
ponding 'racialization'  of  the  division  between 
those  inside  and  those  outside  the  civilized  pale. 

It  has  been  said  that  mediaeval  Catholicism 
divided  mankind  into  Christians  and  pagans  (in- 
cluding Muslims),  and  regarded  the  latter,  not  as 
creatures  different  in  species,  but  as  potential 
Christians  capable  of  becoming  actual  Christians 
at  any  moment  by  an  individual  act  of  will.'  But, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  great  mari- 
time discoveries  brought  Europeans  into  contact 
with  other  populations  markedly  dillerent  from 
the  people  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia  in  externals. 
Their  pigmentation  was  at  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  liuman  colour-scale  ;  their  culture  was  too 
primitive  to  be  placed  in  any  scale  of  comparison 
at  all  with  European  culture  ;  and  the  climate  in 
which  they  lived  was  tropical  instead  of  temperate. 
In  coming  into  contact  with  these  populations, 
Europeans  were  having  the  same  experience  as  the 
Greeks  when  they  came  into  contact  witli  Egyptians 
and  Skythians,  but  their  reaction  to  it  was  not  the 
same.  The  Greeks,  struck  by  the  environmental 
contrast  as  much  as  by  the  contrast  in  human 
type,  explained  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  con- 
cluded that  all  human  beings,  however  acute  their 
superficial  ditt'erenees,  were  the  same  in  essence, 
and  that  every  variation  of  human  kind  was 
potentially  transmutable  into  every  other.  The 
Europeans  were  struck  so  forcibly  by  the  external 
differences  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  exjilain 
their  origin  by  the  secondary  influence  of  environ- 
ment, or  t-j  look  forward  to  their  elimination  by 
change  of  environment  or  progress  in  culture. 
The  <iifferences  hypnotized  them  as  the  one  over- 
whelming fact.  The  black  man  might  become  a 
Christian,  he  might  adopt  European  clothes  or 
habits  of  life ;  but  he  remained  black,  and  the 
European  white.  The  colour-barrier  presented 
itself  to  the  European  as  insurmountable,  and  it 
displaced  religion  for  him  as  the  dividing-line 
between  people  within  the  pale  of  civilization  and 
people  without.  Instead  of  classifying  mankind 
as  Christians  and  pagans,  transmutable,  by  con- 
version, into  one  another,  he  now  classified  tliem 
as  'white  men'  and  'natives,'  the  'white  race' 
and  the  '  black  race,'  divided  from  one  another  by 
external  objective  characteristics  which  no  act  of 
will  on  either  side  could  surmount.  And,  just  as 
the  Greek's  hypothesis  of  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, as  an  explanation  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Skyth,  reacted  on  his  own  feeling  of  Hellenism, 
malving  it  more  humane  and  un-racial  in  quality, 
so  the  European's  hypothesis  of  a  specific  ditlerence 
between  Black  and  White  reacted  on  his  own 
growing  nationalism  and  made  it  more  uncompro- 
misingly racial  than  it  need  otherwise  have  become. 

1  It  is  typical  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  that  its  artists  repre- 
sented one  of  the  Three  Magfi  as  a  negro. 


The  internal  unity  and  external  assimilative 
power  which  Christendom  once  |iossessed  can  be 
inferred  by  comparison  with  the  Islamic  world  as 
it  still  is — Islam  being  an  inferior  reproduction  of 
Christianity  with  a  belated  development  (see 
MUHAMMADANISM).  The  Muslim  missionary  in 
W.  Africa  or  India  makes  more  converts  than  the 
Christian  missionary,  because  he  really  receives  his 
converts  into  his  own  group,  treats  them  as  social 
equals,  and  gives  them  liis  daughters  in  marriage, 
while  the  European  missionary  is  divided  by  the 
colour- bar  from  Christian  natives  just  as  acutely 
as  from  pagan,  and  can  only  organize  his  converts 
into  a  '  native  church,'  which  is  still  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Eurojiean  community. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Muslim 
populations  which  have  approached  nearest  to  the 
standards  of  European  civilization  are  also  losing 
their  pan-Islamic  sense  of  brotherhood  and  acquir- 
ing a  sense  of  linguistic  nationality  of  the 
European  kind.  Among  the  Arabs  of  Syria  this 
new  nationalism,  which  is  dividing  them  from  their 
Persian  or  Turkish-speaking  co-religionists,  has 
tended  in  conqjensation  to  breakdown  the  barriers 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  of  Arabic  speech. 
The  Osmanli  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
developed  a  nationalism  of  the  purely  dissocia- 
tive kind.  Before  1908  the  Ottoman  Empire,  like 
medi,i!val  Christendom,  was  a  group  which  gave  the 
privileges  of  its  membership  to  all  inhabitants  of 
its  territory  who  professed  the  established  group- 
religion,  whether  they  inherited  its  creed  or  adopted 
it  by  conversion.  The  Young  Turkish  party,  when  it 
came  into  power,  substituted  for  this  pan-Islamic 
basis  a  programme  of '  Ottomanization,'  which  made 
the  Turki-sh  langn.age,  instead  of  the  Muslim  faith, 
the  obligatory  group-characteristic,  and  set  out  to 
eliminate  all  inhabitants  of  Ottoman  territory  who 
would  not  or  could  not  be  '  Ottonianized  '  by  force. 
The  racial  persecutions  in  Turkey  during  the 
European  War  were  directed  against  the  Muslim 
Arabs  as  well  as  the  Christian  Armenians ;  and, 
though  the  Armenians  were  offered  the  traditional 
alternative  of  conversion,  those  who  accepted  it 
either  were  distributed  among  Turkish  families,  if 
they  were  individual  women  and  children,  or,  if 
they  were  whole  towns  or  villages,  were  made 
away  with  as  mercilessly  as  those  who  refused. 
Communities  converted  wholes.ale  would  have  re- 
tained their  linguistic  nationality,  as  the  Slavs  of 
Bosnia  retained  theirs  after  their  wholesale  con- 
version in  the  loth  century.  But  the  Young 
Turks  set  no  store  by  the  religious  uniformity' 
which  had  been  the  paramount  social  bond  for  their 
forefathers,  if  it  left  outstanding  the  external, 
objective  differences  that  offended  their  sharpened 
racial  sense. 

This  historical  outline  of  the  development  of 
modern  race-feeling  raises  a  problem.  Why  should 
the  most  progressive  Muslim  populations  be  affected 
most  powerfully  by  '  racialization,'  which  is  clearly 
a  retrogressive  tendency  ?  And,  if  European  influ- 
ence is  the  cause,  how  has  European  civilization 
made  such  vigorous  and  con.stant  progress  as  it  has 
from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  present  day,  with  this 
equally  ra]>id  and  steady  counter-current  carrying 
it  in  the  reverse  direction  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  degeneration  of 
group-feeling  which  we  h.ave  traced,  from  the  anti- 
racial  spirit  of  the  Catliulic  Church  to  the  almost 
unmitigated  racialism  of  contemporary  nationality, 
is  only  one  strand  in  the  development  of  European 
civilization  seen  as  a  whole.  Even  in  the  move- 
ments through  which  we  have  observed  race-feeling 

1  In  the  case  of  forced  converts,  the  uniformity  would  of 
course  be  purely  nominal,  and  in  no  sense  an  act  of  will  imply- 
ing a  unity  of  spirit ;  but  history  shows  that  the  spiritual  bond, 
which  the  forced  converts  never  feel,  establishes  itself  almost 
automatically  in  their  descendants. 
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profH'essively  gaining  ground  otlier  and  anti- 
racial  forces  were  disengaged.  The  schisms  ot 
doctrinal  theology  were  not  only  expressions  of 
linguistic  particularism  but  fields  for  intellectual 
activity  :  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  not  only 
a  descent  towards  the  national  state  but  a  victor}- 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  ;  and  the 
narrowest  and  most  intransigent  nationalism  of 
the  'iOth  cent,  is  not  a  mere  substitution  of  dog- 
matic barriers  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
but  the  struggle  towards  equality  of  populations 
which,  through  disunion,  numerical  N\eakness, 
illiteracy,  or  other  adverse  social  and  political 
conditions,  had  previously  been  dominated  by 
other  groups  or  had  altogether  lacked  a  group- 
consciousness  of  their  own.  The  stimulation  of 
race-feeling,  which  resulted  from  these  movements, 
and  which  we  have  so  far  considered  in  abstraction 
from  the  other  consequences  that  they  had,  was 
often  only  the  lesser  backwash  of  a  forward  wave 
— the  toll  which  liberation  of  mind  and  will  had  to 

f)ay  to  slavery.  And  there  were  also  movements, 
ike  the  American  or  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  the  gain  so  outbalanced  the  loss  that  no 
definitely  new  stimulation  of  race-feeling  can  be 
traced  to  them,  to  offset  the  impulsion  which  they 
gave  towards  free  association. 

This  anti-racial  tendency  in  European  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  so  far  outdistanced  the  racial 
tendency  of  nationalism  by  the  whole  span  of 
European  progress,  is  what  we  name  '  democracy  '  ; 
and  modern  democracy  has  liberated  broad  fields 
from  race-feeling  which  Hellenism  and  Christianity 
never  conquered. 

There  was  the  inveterate  racialism  of  the  ancient 
city-state,  which  on  its  political  side  was  onl}' 
superficially  transcended  by  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  Roman  Empire,  at  the  time  when  Christen- 
diim  was  ottering  spiritual  unity  to  all  mankind, 
was  disintegrating  into  the  '  feudal  system,'  under 
which  a  man  was  nound  to  tlie  soil  on  wliich  he  was 
born  by  more  sordid  and  prosaic  fetters  than  the 
fpvXai  and  ipparpiai  of  the  historical  Greek  city- 
slate,  or  the  citizens  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  in 
Plato's  racial  myth.  Feudalism  is  the  greatest, 
though  by  no  means  the  only,  incubus  of  racialism 
inherited  by  European  civilization  and  successfully 
thrown  off.  I'ut,  as  was  remarked  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  liistory 
of  race-feeling  in  European  civilization  with  a 
certain  hand,  because  it  is  still  in  the  making.  In 
the  phiise  of  history  that  led  up  to  the  European 
War  nationalism  made  such  formidable  advances 
amcjiig  almost  all  civilized  peoples  tliat  race-feeling 
and  democracy  seemed  on  the  way  to  e<iuilibrium, 
and  the  continued  progress  of  civilization  jirobably 
depends  upon  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  war. 
For  this  equipoi.se  which  i.s  embodied  in  the  con- 
temporary '  democr.atic-national  state '  is  not,  after 
all,  a  stable  condition.  Nationality  and  demo- 
cracy are  really  opposite  tendencies — the  one  to- 
wards race-feeling  and  the  other  away  from  it  - 
and  one  of  the  two  must  have  the  mastery  in  the 
end.  But  the  data  are  insufficient  for  speculation 
into  the  future,  ami  we  must  be  content  tostudv 
race-feeling  through  the  i)ast  history  of  it,  wliicli 
has  been  outlined  in  this  article. 

LiTRRATt'Rit.— I.  GKKKaAi,.—V/.  Z.  Ripley,  Thr  Hacet  o/ 
Ettrapt,  J/>n(]oD,  1900  (tor  dintinrlion  between  race-feeling  and 
clhnolojfy) :  Ediiard  Meyer,  (Jesch,  des  AltfrUtmg'i,  f.  1., 
StiltUtarl.  1007. 

I).  AsxiK.sT  ««kkca:.— Herodotus  ;  Thucydidos  ;  Plato, 
llrpiihlic,  ed.  J.  Iliirnpt,  in  'Oxford  Toxld,'  Oxtorl.  IdOl-M; 
H.  Francotle.  ha  I'olU  yrrc'iur,  Paris,  11)08  (for  the  internnl 
•tructure  of  llic  <lrepk  city-Htate). 

III.  MiiltKUX  Kl'Kijl'K.—H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Tht  Fmtula- 
lions  qf  Ihf.  Sinftffnth  CenUirp,  V.ua.  tr.,  Ixindon,  1011  (for 
nnsctentifl'-  throrizalion) ;  The  liirth  o/  a  Natirm,  cinemato. 
Kraph  film  pr"*liir'<-4l  by  W.  W.  (IriHltliH  (Hhowlnt;  f(eniilne  race- 
fechntf  anil  lU  etwenlially  ncKallve  rliarooter). 
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RADHA  SOAMIS.— The  RadhaSoamiSatsaiig 
is  one  of  the  numerous  sects  which  have  sprung  uj) 
in  India  since  the  opening  of  the  19th  cent,  as  a 
result  of  Christian  and  Western  influence.  It  is  a 
Hindu  sect,  its  closest  affinities  being  with  the 
Vaisnavites,  and  especially  with  Kabir  (q.v.). 

A  banker  of  Ksatriya  caste,  resident  in  Agra, 
and  known  as  Siva  Dayal  Saheb,  was  already 
regarded  as  a  notable  teacher  and  saint  before  the 
Mutiny.  He  came  of  a  Vaisnavite  family,  and 
had  connexions  with  the  Vaisnavite  priests  of 
Brindaban.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  life, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  gradually  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  devoted  disciples,  and  exercised  con- 
siderable influence.  His  theology  was  similar  to 
tliat  of  Kabir,  but  he  also  tauglit  his  pupils  a 
system  of  secret  meditation,  wlucli  induced  trances 
and  other  hypnotic  results.  He  claimed  lor  him- 
self the  title  Sant  Satguru,  '  holy  preceptor.'  His 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  character,  also  took 
part  in  the  teaching.  Photographs  of  hus))and 
and  wife  were  given  to  disciples  to  be  contemplated 
during  meditation,  and  husband  and  wife  were 
worshipped  as  divine  guru.^.  In  1861  the  guru 
made  a  public  statement  of  his  doctrine,  and  he 
left  two  books  in  Hindi,  both  called  Sfir  Bac/ian, 
'  Essential  Utterance,'  which  form  part  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  sect. 

His  most  famous  disciple  was  Saligram  Saheb,  a 
Government  official,  who  rose  to  the  position  of 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
received  from  Government  the  title  Rai  Bahadur. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  orderly  mind.  The 
horrors  of  the  Mutiny  drew  his  tliouglits  away 
from  the  world,  and  he  became  a  di.^ciple  and 
devoted  |iersonal  attendant  of  the  Sant  Satguru. 
Max  MUller  gives  a  short  account  of  him  in  his  life 
oi  Ramakrsna.' 

In  1878  the  guru  died,  and  Rai  Saligram  Saheb 
Bahadur  was  at  once  accepted  by  tlie  disciples  as 
his  successor.  It  seems  clear  tliat,  while  the 
essentials  of  the  .system  came  from  the  first  guru, 
everything  else  is  the  work  of  Saligram  Saheb. 
He  organized  the  sect,  gave  it  its  name,  and  for- 
mulated the  theology,  doubtless  following  closely 
the  lines  of  the  original  guru's  teaching.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  system  is  drawn  from  his 
lUldhu  Sodtni  Mat  Priilcfish  ('  Exposition  of  Radha 
Soami  Doctrine'),  a  short  systematic  manual  in 
English,  which  was  printed  at  Benares  in  1896  for 
private  circulation  : 

The  univerwe  is  in  three  spheres  or  divisions,  each  subdi\ided 
into  six  regions. 

A.  The  first  sphere  ia  ji'irely  spiritvml.  In  it  dwells  the 
Supr(_'ine  Beinjc,  who  is  alto^,'ether  unknown.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  he  Radha  Soanii  ;  for  that  name  resounds 
through  all  regions,  and  can  he  heard  by  those  who  have  had 
the  proper  initiation  and  traininf;. 

15.  The  secotnl  spliere  is  spiritual-material.  It  contain** 
matter  as  well  as  spirit,  hut  its  matter  is  coniparatively  pure 
and  is  controlled  by  spirit.  Over  this  region  presides  a  Viceroy, 
who  is  said  to  he  the  God  of  the  llihle,  the  lirahman  of  the 
Vpamj/adu,  the  Ldhut  of  Muslim  saints. 

(".  The  third  region  is  tiiaterial-sjiirittial.  In  it  matter 
dominates  spirit,  utid  all  spirits  contained  in  It  are  clothed  in 
grosH  niatter.  The  tlovernor  of  this  material  uni^'erse  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Hindu  Ilrahma  and  with  the  orditiary  gods  of  other 
religions. 

Knjm  the  Supreme  Being  there  proceeds  an  emanation  called 
the  .Sabda,  i.e.  the  Word,  which  streams  down  through  all 
regions  anil  returns  again  to  the  Supreme.  From  the  Sabda 
there  rings  out  in  all  regions  the  divine  name  Uadhii  SoAnii. 

Man's  soul  is  a  pure  drop  from  the  ocean  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit :  hut.  being  wrapped  in  coarse  matt<T,  it  falls  into  bond- 
age to  material  things,  and  may  degenerate  seriously,  unless 
Biitritual  help  is  given;  hut  the  Supremo  Ileing  has  certain 
'beloved  sons '—men  who  have  risen  to  perfect,  union  with 
himself,  who  from  time  to  time  descend  from  the  spiritual 
sphere  in  mercy  and  love,  in  oriler  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  matter  and  to  enable  tlieni  to  rise  to  the  highest 
spiritual  heights.  Kacb  of  the  guriui  of  the  sect  Is  otie  of  those 
beloved  sons. 

The  guru  teaches  his  disciples,  by  means  of  the  secret  dl§- 
cipline  of  the  sect,  !«  be.ar  In  llieir  inner  organs  the  sound  made 

1  ft^tnnkrifftxia  ;  fiin  Li.feand  Saj/iufl/i,  l^ndon,  1808,  ]t.  20  fT. 
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by  the  Sabda,  as  it  resounds  throu;^h  all  regions.  He  tlien 
teaches  them  to  mount  on  this  spirit-current  and  to  rise  on  it 
to  the  Supreme.  There  is  no  way  of  approach  to  the  Supreme 
e.xcept  through  the  Sant  Satt?uru  ;  so  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  recourse  to  him  for  salvation.  The  secret  discipline  is 
called  Stirat-:^ahd-yoffa,  'union  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
Word.'  The  methods  of  this  discipline  are  not  known  further 
than  that  they  are  said  to  be  meditative,  and  that  the  guru 
gives  the  disciple  his  photo;traph,  and  bids  him  contemplate  it 
as  the  revelation  of  God  in  his  meditations.  In  addition  to  the 
secret  practice,  men  are  told  that  prayer,  works  of  faith  and 
charity,  a  vegetarian  diet,  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink, 
and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  sect  for  worship  are  necessary 
for  the  holy  life. 

The  seconi!  gtirti  died  in  1898.  Besides  the 
English  booklet  mentioned  above,  he  left  behind 
him  four  volumes  in  Hindi  verse,  named  Prcma 
Bant,  'Love  Utterances,'  and  six  volumes  in 
Hindi  prose,  named  Pre.ma  Patra,  'Love  Letters.' 

The  third  guru,  Brahma  Saiikara  Misra,  a  man 
of  Benfjali  extraction,  resident  in  Benare.*,  guided 
the  sect  from  1898  until  his  death  in  190'2.  His 
book.  Discourses  on  Rndhasoami  Faith  (Benares, 
1909),  contains  brief  statements  about  the  gurus, 
which  have  been  used  in  this  article. 

Since  the  death  of  the  third  gurii  the  sect  tends 
to  fall  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  in  favour 
of  appointing  a  new  guru,  while  the  other  is 
opposed  to  it.  The  former  section  recognizes  at 
present  Anand  Swarup  as  their  guru,  while  the 
other  party  is  led  by  Madhava  Prasad,  who  refuses 
to  be  called  a  guru. 

The  Sant  Satguru  is  held  to  be  identical  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  receives  lofty  titles  to 
express  his  dignity.  The  worsliip  of  the  sect  there- 
fore centres  in  him.  All  the  excesses  of  Hindu 
(7«rM-worship  are  reproduced  among  Radha  Soamis. 
They  not  only  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
guru,  adore  him,  meditate  on  his  virtues,  pray  to 
him,  and  believe  that  everything  that  has  touched 
liis  body  is  tilled  with  spiritual  power ;  they  also 
follow  certain  Hindu  sects  in  a  number  of  disgust- 
ing practices.  Tliey  drink  the  water  in  which  he 
has  washed  his  feet,  eat  certain  products  of  his 
body,  and,  after  his  death  and  cremation,  drink 
his  ashes  in  water. 

When  a  guru  dies,  his  relics  are  placed  in  a  tomb, 
his  photograph  is  affixed  to  it,  and  roitnd  it  is 
erected  a  building  which,  because  it  is  sanctified 
by  the  relics  of  the  guru,  is  called  a  gurudvara. 
Since  three  gurus  have  passed  away,  there  are 
three  gurudvdras  :  (1)  the  shrine  of  the  first  guru, 
who  is  called  Radha  Soami,  or  SoamijI  Maharaj,  is 
at  the  Radlia  Soami  Bagh,  some  four  miles  from 
A'na  ;  (2)  tlie  shrine  of  the  second  guru,  who  is 
called  Huzoor  Maharaj,  is  at  Pipalmandi,  Agra; 
(3)  the  shrine  of  the  third  guru,  whose  title  is 
Maharaj  Saheb,  is  in  a  fine  new  building  in  Madho 
Bas's  garden,  Benares.' 

Apart  from  the  adoration  of  the  guru,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sect  is  a  simple  service  consisting  of 
scripture-reading,  hymn-singing,  praj'er,  and  a 
sermon.  Their  scriptures  are  the  writings  of 
Kablr  and  of  certain  other  Hindu  saints  and  the 
works  of  their  own  gurus. 

Since  the  sect  is  largely  gtiided  by  Kablr,  ,ind 
recognizes  one  God  only,  the  visiting  of  Hindu 
temples  and  tlie  worsliip  of  Hindu  idols  are  dis- 
countenanced. Yet  a  Hindu,  a  Muslim,  or  a 
Christian  may  remain  outwardly  a  member  of  his 
old  religious  community  and  conform  to  its  usages, 
while  secretly  .avowing  himself  a  Radha  Soami  and 
partaking  in  the  worship  and  private  meditations 
of  the  sect. 

The  name  of  the  sect  is  rather  an  enigma.  The 
word  satsahg  is  quite  clear,  for  it  is  a  Hindi  word 
used  by  the  Sikhs  for  a  company  of  pious  people  ; 
but  liCidhd  Soami  is  obscure.  It  is  a  phonetic 
missjielling  of   Radhasv.ami,   'Lord  of   Radha,'  a 

1  Farquhar,  Modern  Relijunis  Movements  in  India,  p.  165, 
lines  19-^7,  is  erroneous. 


title  used  of  Krsiia  in  relation  to  Radha,  his  famous 
cowherd  mistress,  in  the  latest  cycle  of  the  myth. 
It  is  most  strange  that,  in  a  sect  which  worships 
one  God  only,  this  phrase  with  all  its  coarse 
associations  should  be  declared  to  be  the  name  of 
(Jod,  and  should  also  be  used  as  the  title  of  the 
first  guru  of  the  sect,  and  to  form  the  name  of  the 
sect  itself.  No  credible  explanation  has  ever  been 
given  by  any  member  of  tlie  sect.  It  transpires, 
however,  that  the  first  gjirn  and  his  wife  used  to 
dress  up  as  Krsna  and  Radliii  to  receive  the  worship 
of  their  disciples ;  and  when,  in  February  1914, 
the  writer  of  this  article  visited  the  gurttdvara  of 
the  first  guru,  he  found  two  photographs  hanging 
on  the  tomb.  An  educated  member  of  the  sect, 
who  acted  as  cicerone,  said  that  they  were  the 
photographs  of  Radha  aud  Soami,  the  first  guru's 
wife  and  the  guru  himself.  Thus  it  is  juobable 
that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  gum  and  his  wife, 
when  the  disciples  went  to  worsliip  them,  they 
addressed  them  as  Radha  and  Soami,  and  that  the 
double  name  thus  became  associated  with  the  chief 
act  of  worship  of  the  sect.  That  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  teaching  and  the 
jiractice  of  the  sect  comes  from  Kabir  and  other 
Vaisnavite  sources,  certain  phrases  and  ideas  are 
clearly  Christian  in  origin.  In  many  points  both 
(if  teaching  and  of  practice  there  is  a  curious  simi- 
larity between  the  system  and  theosophy  {q.v.). 

LrjKRATURE. — The  chief  publications  of  the  sect  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  A  valuable  pamphlet. 
The  Radha  Swami  Sect,  by  H.  D.  Griswotd,  was  published 
several  years  ago  by  the  Cawnpore  Mission  Press,  but  is  now 
out  of  print.  The  fullest  account  of  the  sect  will  be  found  in 
J.  N.  Farquhar,  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India,  New 
York,  1916,  pp.  157-173.  J.  N.   FaRQUHAR. 

RADHAVALLABHIS.  —  The  Radhavallabhis 
are  a  Vaisnava  sect  of  N.  India,  numbering  about 
'25,000  adherents,  and  founded  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  cent,  by  one  Harivam^a,  the  son  of  a 
Gaur  Brahmana  living  in  the  Saharanpur  District. 
Harivarfisa's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  teachers 
of  the  Sanakadi  -  sampradaya  of  the  Bliagavata 
faith,  founded  by  Nimbarka  (see  artt.  NimaVats 
and  Bhakti-marga,  vol.  iL  p.  545).  This  sam- 
jiniddya  was  divided  into  five  sakhas,  or  branches, 
by  a  teacher  named  Harivyasa,  and  Harivariisa's 
name  is  entered  in  the  list  as  that  of  the  third 
teacher  of  the  fourth  branch.'  Other  authorities 
state  that  he  belonged  to  the  Madhva-sampradaya- 
(.see  artt.  Madhvas  and  Bhakti-marga,  vol.  ii. 
p.  545),  and  his  teaching,  as  Growse'  points  out, 
was  professedly  derived  partly  from  the  one  and 
partly  from  the  other  of  these  churches. 

Harivariisa  was  born  in  A.D.  1502,  his  father 
being  at  the  time  a  high  official  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor.''  He  married,  and  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  After  settling  his  daugliter  in 
marriage  he  determined  to  become  an  ascetic.  On 
tlie  way  to  the  holy  land  of  Vrndavana  he  met  a 
Brahmana,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded in  a  dream  to  present  him  with  his  two 
daughters  and  also  with  an  image  of  Krsna  in  the 
character  of  Radhavallabha,  or  lover  of  R.adlia. 
Harivamsa  married  the  girls  and,  in  A.D.  15'25,* 
set  up  the  image  in  a  temple  which  he  had  founded 
in  Vrndavana,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Jamna. 

The  worship  of  the  sect  founded  by  him  is  nom- 
inally directed  to  Krsna  as  Radha's  lover,  but 
practically  it  is  devoted  to  Radha  herself.  Riidha 
was  one  of  the  go/ns,  or  herdmaidens,  who  are 

1  Vai^navasarvasva,  p.  15.  2  Bhaktandmdvali,  p.  11. 

3  Mathurd,  p.  1S6. 

"*  The  Bhaktamala  does  not  say  who  the  emperor  was.  Sik- 
andar  Lodi  was  at  that  date  reigning  at  Agra. 

6  So  Bhaktandmdvali,  p.  11.  This  would  make  him  twenty- 
three  years  old,  which  does  not  give  much  time  for  him  to  have 
a  marriageable  daughter.  But  girls  are  married  in  infancy  in 
N.  India. 
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celebrated  as  the  companions  of  Krsna  during  liis 
youth  spent  in  Vrndavana.  The  legend  of  his 
sports  with  these  herdmaidens  is  fairly  old.  It 
appears  in  the  Harivaiiisa,  or  supplement  to  the 
Mahabhdrata,  and  in  the  Visiiu  and  Bhdgavata 
Puriinas,  but  it  is  not  tiU  we  get  to  the  Brahma 
Vaivarta  PuiCina,  a  late  sectarian  work,  that  we 
find  prominence  given  to  Radha  as  the  leader  of 
the  gop'ts  and  as  Krsna's  beloved  mistress.  Here 
we  are  told  that  Kadha,  from  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  had  been  Krsna's  iakti,  or  energic  power, 
and  that,  when  he  came  down  to  earth  in  human 
form,  she  also  became  incarnate. 

In  many  religions  there  has  been  a  tendency 
exhibited  to  worship  a  female  counterpart  of  the 
deity,  as  liis  energic  power.  This  was  not  confined 
to  India.  It  has  even  appeared  in  corrupt  forms  of 
Christianity  which  substituted  the  Virgin-Mother 
for  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  In  India  this 
^rti-/i-worsliip  became  most  developed  among  tlie 
Saiva  sects,  but  it  has  also  obtained  some  currency 
among  Vaisnavas,  some  of  whom  direct  their 
prayers  more  particularly  to  LaksmI  or  to  Sita, 
the  spouses  of  V'isnu  and  of  Rfunacli.andra  respec- 
tively ;  but  among  Radhavallabhis  this  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  length.  Radha  is  the  supreme 
object  of  worsliip,  and  the  writings  of  the  sect 
are  devoted  to  singing  her  praises,  and  to  describ- 
ing, with  most  sensuous  and  erotic  detail,  the  union 
of  Krsna  with  his  beloved.  The  whole  is,  of  course, 
capable  of  mystic  interpretation,  and  is  so  inter- 
preted by  the  pious,  but  Growse,'  in  commenting 
on  one  of  Harivaiiisa's  devotional  poems,  is  not 
unfair  in  saying  : 

'  If  ever  :lie  lanyuag:e  of  the  brothel  was  borrowed  for  temple 
use,  it  haa  been  so  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  Gosains,  who 
accept  as  their  Gospel  these  nauseous  ravings  of  a  morbid 
imaj^ination,  are  for  the  most  part  highly  respectable  married 
men,  who  contrast  rather  favourably,  both  in  sobriety  of  life 
and  intellectual  acquirements,  with  the  professors  of  rival  sects 
that  are  based  on  more  reputable  authorities.* 

To  indicate  the  fervour  of  his  love  for  Radha, 
Harivariisa  took  the  pra^nomen  of  llita,  '  affection- 
ate,' and  he  is  generally  now  known  as  Hita  Ilari- 
vaiii.sa.  This  custom  was  followed  by  his  disciples, 
so  that  we  find  names  such  as  Hita  Dhruva  l)a.sa 
and  Hita  Damodara  as  those  of  his  pupils  and 
imitators. 

Harivariisa  was  about  sixty-five  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works.  One  of  these,  written  in  Sanskrit,  is  the 
RadhdsniDidnidhi,  '  Store  of  the  Nectar  of  R.adha,' 
extending  to  170  long  couplets.  The  other,  the 
C/uturdsi  Pada,  '  Eighiy-fimr  Stanzas,'  is  in  Ilimli. 
They  are  both  very  erotic  in  character  and  exhiliit 
much  poetical  fancy.  Portions  of  them  have  been 
translated  by  Growse.  Stray  verses  attributed  to 
him  are  also  recited.  Wil.son  mentions  a  work 
entitled  the  Sevd>:'tkhi-iid>u,  'Sayings  of  the  Com- 
panions in  (Radha's)  Service.'  He  states  that  it  is 
a  more  amjile  exposition  of  the  notions  of  the  sect 
and  of  their  traditions  and  observances,  as  well  as 
a  collection  of  their  songs  and  hymns.  He  does 
not  mention  the  author's  or  compiler's  name. 

By  his  later  marriage  Harivaih.sa  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Vraja  Chandra,  or  Hraj  Cliand,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Gosains  of  the  temple 
of  lU'idhavallaliha  in  Vrndilvana,  the  chief  temple 
of  the  sect.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  llitli  or 
beginning  of  the  ITtli  century. 

LiTKRATUKK. — The  only  Kn^'lish  authors  who  have  written 
orlirlnftl  aeeounts  of  thln'soet  are  H.  H.  Wilson.  Ski'lch  o/  thr 
ntUniiiiu  SrcU'if  Ihe  lliivliu,  I^ndori,  1H«1,  p.  I7:ifT.,  and  F. 
S.  Growte,  Mnthurd,  a  DittricI  Mrmoh',  A\MMtlu\,  lasn.  ii. 
IS.'rfT.  Tlie  folIowlnLt  Indian  authorities  may  alno  be  eonsnlteil  t 
NSbh»  Dija,  nhnilnmiUa  (nee  KRB  ii.  ■ri4li),  verHC  90,  and 
I'riyji  Ir.iiuk'M  coiruuenlary  thereon  ;  the  hpMt  e<l.  is  that  of  Sita- 
rAniaiAraga  HhaEfavftn  l'ra«Ada,  Henares,  lltOfi  (the  account  in 
thil  U  lumniarlzwl  liy  WiNnn,  and  Riven  In  full  by  QrowBo) ; 

>  Malliurit,  p.  log. 


Dhruva  Dasa,  Bhaktanamdvall,  ed.  with  full  commentary  by 
Radhakrsna  L'asa  (Nagari  Pracbariyi  Sabha),  Benares,  1901,  p. 
U  f.  ;  Harischandra,  ya\^T;!iaca.<an-asvai^).n  Hariachandrakald, 
Bankipur,  u.d.),  p.  15;  Laksmlnarayapa  Upadhyaya,  Hita 
llarii-amia  Prdjhait/a,  Brindaban,  1910  ;  Gane^avihari  Misra, 
Syamavihari  Misra,  and  Sukadevavihari  Miira,  M'^riibati' 
dhuvinoda,  Khanciwa  and  .\llah.al).id,  1913,  p.  "JSi  II. 

tiEOKGE   A.    GKIERSON. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS.— See  Juvenile  Crimi- 
nals. 

RAI  DASIS.— The  Rai  Dasis  are  a  Vaisnava 

sect  of  N.  India,  founded  by  Rai  (or  I!avi)  Das, 
one  of  the  twelve  chief  disciples  of  Ramananda 
(see  ERE  ii.  546,  and  art.  Ram.aN-vndis).  Its 
members  .are  low-caste  Chamars,  or  leather- workers, 
and,  in  fact,  Chamars,  as  a  caste,  often  call  them- 
selves 'Rai  Dasis.'  Their  doctrines  do  not  ditl'er 
materiallj'  from  those  of  other  followers  of  Rama- 
nanda. They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  where  their  numbers 
are  considerable,  but,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  title 
not  only  as  a  sect  name  but  also  as  the  name  of  a 
caste,  the  total  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the  census 
of  1891  their  numbers  were  recorded  as  417,000, 
and  in  that  of  1901  as  47,000  ;  Imt  nothing  can  be 
deduced  from  these  figures  except  that,  in  the 
latter  year,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  shown, 
not  as  belonging  to  their  particular  sect,  but  under 
the  more  general  title  of  Ramawat. 

Rai  Dasa,  like  his  followers,  was  a  Chani.ar  by 
caste,  and  the  sect  founded  by  him,  if  it  can  lie 
called  a  sect,  is  hardly  more  than  an  association  of 
Chamars  who  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  his 
master,  Ramananda.  It  has  no  jieciiliar  sacred 
book,  although  it  h,as  orally  preserved  a  number 
of  hymns  attributed  to  its  founder.  Several  of 
these  have  found  their  way  into  the  Sikh  Granth, 
and  another  collection  of  them  has  lately  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  llni-dds-ji-kl  Bdrii  aur 
Jixfan-chitritra  (Allahaliad,  190S).  A  perusal  of 
the.se  hymns  shows  that  the  only  important  point 
on  which  their  author  laid  more  stress  than  did 
some  of  the  contemporary  Vaisn.avas  was  that 
bhrikti.  or  devotional  faith,  in  Rama  was  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  a  belief  in  the  Vedas 
or  in  the  teaching  of  iirahnianical  Hinduism.  As 
is  natural  in  members  of  a  despised  community, 
stress  was  also  laid  on  the  unimportance  of  caste- 
distinctions,  but  this  doctrine  is  common  to  all  the 
devclo]iments  of  Hamananda's  teaching. 

Rai  Dasa's  home  was  at  Benares,  and,  as  a 
disciple  of  Ramananda,  he  probably  flourished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  I.'ith  century  A.D.  He  was 
a  fellow-di.sciple  with  Kahir  (7.  c. ),  with  whose 
teaching  his  doctrine  regarding  the  u.selessness  of 
the  Vedas  and  Ijiahmanical  Hinduism  had  much 
in  common. 

In  the  art.  RA»l.\NANn!.s  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  catholicity  of  Ramananda's  reformation.  His 
twelve  chief  disciples  included  not  only  women, 
hut  men  not  of  the  lirnhman  caste,  such  as  Kahir, 
the  Mu.salman  weaver,  Sena,  the  barber,  and, 
lowest  of  all,  Rai  Dasa,  the  despised  leather- 
worker.  Salvation  w.as  now  no  longer  the  mon- 
ojioly  of  Brilhnnins,  nor  was  it  any  more  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  .Sanskrit,  a  dead  language. 
It  was  now  freely  oU'ered  to  all  men,  of  no  mat  tcr 
what  caste,  and  in  the  language  of  their  everyday 
life.  A  man  could  be  a  saint,  and  yet  adhere  to 
that  state  <if  life  lo  which  it  mighl  please  God  to 
call  him.  Saint  ;iMd  teacher  though  Rai  Dasa  was, 
he  neveitheless  lived  the  life  of  a  mairied  man, 
and  snpp(ntcd  himself  by  ''is  caste-trade,  as  a 
shocm.'iKer. 

The  Uhnktamilia  contAlns  several  leyends  conccrninjc  him,  ol 
which  a  brief  acrouiu.  may  bo  (fiven.  In  order  t/i  uel,  over  the 
inconvenient  fact  of  liia  low  cntito.  It  Is  stated  that  ho  w.-is 
ori({lnally  a  Unihirmi.ri.  (\>iilrary  to  his  l<':irber  Itioiuinanila'a 
Inslructlons,  lie  took  alms  from  u  Hhonkueper  who  had  dealiiiKS 
with  Ohamftrs.    RilniAnanda  curfcd  nim  lo  be  reborn  In  that 
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caste.  He  at  once  died,  and  waa  born  again  in  the  house  of  a 
neig-hbouring  Chamar;  but,  owing  to  his  former  piety,  he  came 
into  the  world  with  a  memory  of  his  previous  instruction,  and 
refused  to  drink  his  mother's  milk  till  he  had  been  duly  initiated 
as  a  Vaisoava.  Ramananda  was  informed  of  this  by  a  dirert 
divine  communication,  and  hastened  to  the  house.  There  he 
saw  the  babe,  and  whispered  into  its  ear  the  initiatory  formula, 
or  mantra.  The  infant  thereupon  accepted  the  breast  and 
grew  up  a  pious  votary  of  Rama.  His  father  at  length  expelled 
him  from  the  house,  and  he  set  up  a  little  hut  close  by,  where 
he  lived  with  his  wife  in  great  poverty,  carrying  on  his  trade  as 
a  shoemaker.  He  made  a  [jractice  of  presenting  a  pair  of  shoes 
to  any  pious  man  who  happened  to  pass  by,  anti  kept  body  and 
soul  together  by  selling  what  remained.  Further  legends  tell 
how,  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Rama,  he  became  wealthy 
and  was  able  to  found  a  monaster^*,  to  which  he  attracted 
numerous  disciples.  He  waa  persecuted  by  Brahmanas,  and 
haled  before  the  king  as  an  unauthorized  teacher;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  miracle  performed  by  the  deity  in  answer  to  his 
prayer,  reminding  us  of  Elijah's  trial  of  strength  on  Mount 
Cariuel,  not  only  was  he  released,  but  he  converted  his 
opponents. 

One  of  his  converts  was  Queen  Jhali  of  Chitaur.  She  invited 
him  to  come  thither  to  a  great  religions  feast.  The  local 
Brahmanas  refused  to  eat  with  him,  and  were  provided  by  the 
queen  with  uncooked  food,  which  they  prepared  for  themselves 
in  a  place  apart.  When,  however,  they  sat  down  to  eat,  they 
found  that,  by  a  miracle,  Rai  Dasa  had  multiplied  himself,  and 
was  sitting  and  eating  between  each  two  of  them.  This  opened 
their  eyes,  and,  filled  with  humility,  they  also  became  his 
disciples.  Rai  Dasa  then  tore  open  his  skin,  and,  showing  to 
them  beneath  it  his  former  Brahmaija  body  wearing  a  sacred 
caste-thread  of  gold,  he  died  and  went  to  heaven. 

These  letjends  were  recorded  by  I'riya  Dasa, 
under  the  instruction  of  Nabha  Dasa,  who  lived 
only  three  generations  later  than  Kai  Dasa,  and 
their  marvellous  character  illustrates  the  impres- 
sion that  his  teaching  must  have  made  upon  his 
immediate  successors. 

Literature.— Practically  the  only  authority  is  Nabha  Dasa, 
Bhaktamnla  (see  ERE  ii,  546),  verse  54,  and  Priya  Dasa's 
commentary  thereon.  See,  however.  Literature  at  art.  Siva- 
Narayanis.  The  best  ed.  of  the  BhaktaniOJa  is  that  of  Sita- 
rama^raga  Bhagavan  Prasada(Renares,  1905).  A  summary  will 
be  found  in  H.  H.  Wilson,  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of 
the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  p.  113  ff.,  where  the  legends  about  Rai 
Dasa  will  be  found  related  more  fully  than  above,  but  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  original.  Cf.  also  Dhruva  Dasa, 
Bhaktandmavaii,  ed.  with  a  full  commentary,  by  Radbakrsna 
Dasa  (Nagari  Pracharinl  Sabha),  Benares,  1901.  In  this  Rai 
Dasa  is  no.  110.  According  to  the  editor,  there  are  still 
descendants  of  Rai  Dasa  in  Benares,  who  carry  on  their  ances- 
tral trade  of  shoemaking.  For  an  ed.  of  his  songs  see  the  text 
above  (p.  560).  GEORGE  A.  GRIERSON. 

RAIN. — Water  is  the  first  need  of  man,  since 
without  it  vegetation  withers  and  animals  and  men 
languish  and  die.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  countries  inhabited  by  primitive  people 
where  rain  is  scarce  magico-reli.uious  ceremonies 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply. 
In  fact,  so  important  is  this  aspect  of  primitive 
cult  that  a  special  class  of  magicians,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  particular  totem,  are  set  apart  for  the  due 
performance  of  rain-making  ceremonies.  From  an 
antliropo-geographical  survey  of  the  distribution 
of  tliese  rites  it  is  evident  that  the  supernatural 
control  of  rain  is  chiefly  found  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  an  abnormal  rainfall,  as,  e.g.,  in  sultry 
lands  like  Australia,  and  parts  of  E.  and  S.  Africa, 
where  for  months  together  the  sun  blazes  down 
from  a  cloudless  sky  on  the  unprotected  bodies  of 
men  and  the  parched  and  withering  vegetation. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  unknown  in  the  moister  climate  of  Europe, 
as,  e.g.,  in  Russia. 

I.  The  water-totems  in  Australia. — Among  the 
Arunta  tribe  of  Central  Australia  is  a  group  of 
people  who  have  water  for  their  totem,  and  to 
wliom  the  secret  of  rain-making  was  imparted  in 
the  alchcriyiffff ,  or  'dream-time'  of  long  ago,  by  an 
individual  named  Irtchwoanga,  who  also  settled 
upon  the  exact  places  at  which  the  intichiuma 
ceremony  should  be  performed.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  water-totem  groups  is  a  local 
subdivision  of  the  Arunta,  inhabiting  a  district 
about  50  miles  to  the  east  of  Alice  Springs,  called  by 
the  natives  tlie  'rain  country'  {Karttina  quatcha). 
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When  the  chantchwa,  or  leader,  of  this  group  is  about  to  hold 
a  rain-making  ceremony, '  he  sends  messengers,  called  Inwurra, 
to  the  surrounding  groups,  to  inform  them  of  his  intention, 
and  to  call  the  members  of  the  totem  together.  .  .  .  When  all 
are  assenibled  .  .  .  the  men  of  the  totem  march  into  camp, 
painted  with  red  and  yellow  ochre  and  pipeclay,  and  wearing 
bunches  of  eagle-hawk  feathers  on  the  crown  and  sides  of  the 
head.  At  a  signal  from  the  Chantchwa  all  sit  down  in  a  line  ' 
and  sing.  At  another  signal  they  all  jump  up  and  walk  in 
single  file  out  of  the  camp,  and  spend  the  night  a  few  miles 
away.  '  At  daybreak  they  scatter  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
game,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten,  but  on  no  account  nmst  any 
water  be  drunk,  or  the  ceremony  would  fail.'  While  some  of 
the  men  paint  themselves,  others  erect  a  '  wurley,'  or  shelter 
of  boughs,  near  the  main  camp.  When  the  decorating  is  com- 
plete, the  men  march  back  to  the  wurley  silently  and  in  single 
file.  The  young  men  enter  first  and  lie  face  downwards  at  the 
inner  end,  while  the  older  men,  after  decorating  the  leader, 
take  up  a  position  near  the  opening.  Singing  continues  for 
some  time,  and  then  tlie  chantchwa  walks  up  and  down  a 
trench  outside  the  wurley,  his  body  and  legs  quivering  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  This  performance  is  repeated  at 
intervals  during  the  night,  the  singing  continuing  practically 
all  the  time.  At  daybreak  he  executes  a  final  quiver,  and, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  'declares  the  ceremony  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  at  once  the  young  men  jump  to  their  feet  and  rush  out  of 
the  wurley,  screaming  in  imitation  of  the  spur-winged  plover. 
The  cry  is  heard  in  the  main  camp,  and  is  taken  up  with  weird 
effect  by  the  men  and  women  who  have  remained  tliere.'  On 
the  next  niL'ht  an  ordinary  rain-dance  is  held  by  the  men.i 

J.  G.  Frazer  explains  the  ceremony  l>y  making 
it  imitative  of  a  rising  storm. ^  The  wurley,  he 
imagines,  stands  for  the  vault  of  heaven,  from 
which  the  rain-clouds,  represented  by  the  chief 
actor  strutting  across  the  trench,  come  forth  to 
move  across  the  sky.  The  other  perf(jrmers  imi- 
tate birds  that  are  supposed  to  be  harbingers  of 
rain. 

The  Kaitish  tribe  of  Central  Australia  has  also 
a  water-totem. 

When  the  headman  desires  to  hold  an  intichiuma  ceremony 
to  make  rain,  'he  goes  to  a  place  called  Anira,  where,  in  the 
.A.lcheringa,  two  old  men  sat  down  and  drew  water  from  their 
whiskers,  the  latter  being  now  represented  by  stones  out  of 
which  the  rainbow  arose.  First  of  all  he  paints  the  stones  with 
red  ochre,'  and  then  he  paints  a  rainbow  on  the  ground,  one  or 
more  on  his  body,  and  one  on  a  shield,  which  he  also  decorates 
with  zig-zag  lints  of  white  pipeclay  to  represent  lightning. 
After  '  singing '  the  stones  and  pouring  water  from  a  vessel  on 
them  and  on  himself,  he  returns  to  camp,  taking  with  him  the 
shield,  which  must  be  seen  only  by  the  men  of  the  same  moiety 
of  the  tribe  as  himself,  lest  the  rites  be  rendered  of  no  avail. 
The  shield  is  hidden  away  in  his  camp  until  sufficient  rain  has 
fallen,  after  which  it  is  brought  forth  and  the  rainbow  is  rubbed 
out.  A  vessel  containing  water  is  kept  by  the  side  of  the  head- 
man, into  which  he  throws  pieces  of  white  down  from  time  to 
time,  representing  clouds.  The  wife  of  the  leader  is  obliged  to 
absent  herself  from  the  camp  for  the  time  being,  and  on  her 
return  imitates  the  sound  of  the  plover,  a  bird  whose  character- 
istic cry  is  always  associated  with  rain  in  these  parts.  '  If  rain 
follows  it  is  attributed  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  but 
if  it  does  not  then  it  simply  means  that  some  one  else  has  pre- 
vented it  by  superior  magic'  3 

2.  Rain-charms.  — (a)  Animals. — The  Tjingilli, 
to  the  north  of  the  Arunta,  have  a  curious  cere- 
mony concerned  with  rain-making,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  intichiuma. 

'  A  fat  bandicoot  is  cauf;ht,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  it.' 
A  man  belonging  to  a  special  moiety  of  the  tribe  '  then  wraps  it 
up  in  paper-bark  and  carries  it  about  in  a  pitch  i  [hollowed 
trough],  singing  over  it  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  very  thin 
and  weak.  Then  he  lets  it  go,  and  the  rain  is  supposed  to 
follow.' ■!  Spencer  and  Gillen  could  find  no  explanation  of  this 
relationship  between  the  bandicoot  and  rain. 

In  the  Anula  tribe  of  N.  Australia  rain-making 
is  specially  associated  with  one  particular  spot 
called  Upintjara,  where  there  is  a  water-hole  in 
the  bed  of  a  creek.  The  doilar-bird,  commonly 
known  as  the  rain-bird,  is  connected  with  the 
rainy  season. 

A  man  of  the  Sfumbakuaku  totem  can  make  rain  by  catching  a 
snake  and  putting  it  alive  into  the  water-hole.  'After  holding 
it  under  for  a  little  time,  he  brings  it  out,  kills  it,  and  lays  it 
down  by  the  side  of  the  creek.  Then,  in  imitation  of  a  rainbow, 
he  makes  an  arched  bundle  of  grass  stalks  .  .  .  and  sets  it  up 
over  the  snake.  All  that  he  then  does  is  to  sing  over  the  snake 
and  the  imitation  rainbow,  and  sooner  or  later  the  rain  falls.'  5 

J.  Batchelor  describes  a  curious  method  of  mak- 

1  Spencer-Gillen*,  pp.  139-193. 

2  GB-i,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  261  f. 

3  Spencer-Gillenb,  pp.  294-296.  4  lb.  p.  311. 
5  lb.  p.  314  f. 
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ing  rain  by  the  aid  of  animals  practised  by  the 
Ainus. 

Wheu  fishermen,  after  a  long  spell  of  fine  weather,  are  tired 
and  long  for  a  rest,  they  take  out  at  night  the  skulls  of  racoons 
(animals  capable  of  hearing  a  r'?quest  for  rain)  and  pray  to 
them,  throwing  water  over  one  another.  If  this  is  done 
properly,  bad  storms  are  sure  to  follow,  and  the  people  get 
their  desired  rest.  As  soon  as  the  rough  weather  begins,  the 
men  buy  sake  and  offer  libations  to  the  skull ;  if  very  bad 
weather  indeed  is  required,  the  people  make  gloves  and  caps 
of  racoon-  and  marttn-skins,  put  them  on,  and  dance.* 

Animals  intimately  associated  with  water,  such 
as  frogs,  toads,  etc.,  have  a  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion as  custodians  of  rain,-  and  therefore  often 
play  a  part  in  charms  designed  to  draw  the  needed 
showers  from  the  sky.  In  order  to  give  etiect  to 
the  rain-charm,  the  animal  in  some  cases  must  be 
black,  the  colour  being  typical  of  the  appearance 
of  the  desired  rain-clouds.  Conversely,  if  line 
weather  is  needed,  the  animal  must  be  of  a  spotless 
white.  ^ 

(b)  Stones  are  often  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  bringing  rain,  provided  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  water. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  natives  supplicate  'invisible  beings' 
to  send  rain,  by  placing  a  particular  sort  of  stone  on  the  edge 
of  a  water-hole. 4  In  this  district,  as  in  Queensland,  quartz 
crystals  figure  in  rain-making  ceremonies.^  Again,  in  Sainoa  a 
stone  was  carefully  housed  in  a  village  as  the  representative  of 
the  rain-making  "god.  When  there  was  too  much  rain,  the 
stone  was  laid  by  the  fire  and  kept  heated  till  fine  weather  set 
in.  In  a  time  of  drought  the  priest  and  his  followers  dressed 
up  in  fine  mats,  and,  wending  their  way  in  procession  to  the 
stream,  dipped  the  stone  in  and  prayed  for  ram.6  This  custom 
may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  the  practice  prevailing  till 
recently  in  France  of  dipping  the  image  of  a  saint  in  water  as  a 
means  of  procuring  rain. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  stones  are  often  regarded 
as  the  abodes  of  spirits  accounts  for  their  use  as 
rain-making  charms. 

(c)  Pouring  water  is  a  common  feature  in  cere- 
monies for  the  procuring  of  rain  in  some  parts  of 
the  Morld,  a  survival  of  .such  a  practice  being 
fo\ind  in  various  rain-charms  resorted  to  in  times 
of  drought  in  S.  and  N.  Russia. 

In  Africa  it  is  common  to  attribute  lack  of  rain  to  the  con- 
cealment of  miscarriages  by  women.  To  remove  the  pollution 
and  thus  set  free  the  rain,  a  black  ox  is  killed,  and  the  partly 
digested  grass  from  its  stomach  placed  in  a  pot  buried  in  the 
ground.  Into  this  vessel  little  girls  pour  water  till  it  overflows 
along  four  channels,  representing  the  cardinal  points.  The 
women  then  atrip  off  their  clothes,  dance  a  rain-dance,  and 
thereupon  proceed  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  the  premature 
births,  pouring  water  on  the  graxes.  At  dusk  they  bury  the 
remains  in  the  mud  near  a  stream.  Then  the  rain  will  be  free 
to  fall.'^  The  custom  of  pouring  water  on  a  leaf-clad  mummer 
is  still  resorted  to  at  carnivals  in  part*  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  rain. 8  In  Celebes,  in  times  of  drought, 
the  villagers  go  to  a  stream  and  splash  each  other  with  water, 
sometimes  imitating  the  sound  of  falling  rain  by  hitting  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  hands  or  with  an  inverted 
gourd.  9 

{(l)  The  dead. — Sometimes  the  dead  are  involved 
in  rain-making  ceremonies. 

In  New  Caledonia  the  priests  blacken  themselves  all  over. 
They  then  exhume  a  dead  body,  t.-ike  tlie  bones  to  a  cjive. 
suspend  the  skeleton  over  some  tiiro-leaven,  and  potir  water 
over  it  so  that  it  runs  down  on  to  the  leaves.  It  is  thought 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  takex  up  the  water,  makes  rain  of 
it,  and  showers  it  down  again.  Since  the  rain-maker  has  to 
faflt  and  remain  in  the  cjivern  until  it  rains,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  wet  months  (March  and  April)  are  iisually  chosen  (or 
the  performance  of  tb<:  rite.'o  The  Kmhlayi  tribe  in  Auslralia 
think  that  a  dead  person  always  sends  rain  within  a  week  of  LIh 
death  to  waMh  away  his  tracks  on  the  earth. U  In  times  of 
drought  in  Zululand  girls  carry  jwts  of  water  to  a  certain  tree 
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under  which  an  ancestor  who  was  in  his  day  a  great  rain-maker 
has  been  buried.  They  dance  around  the  tree  and  pour  water 
on  its  roots,  so  that  the  rain-maker  may  send  them  rain.i 

Such  ceremonies  as  these  can  hardly  be  described 
as  magical,  if  magic  imply  the  presence  of  an 
automatic  efficacy,  since  they  imply  a  belief  in  a 
control  from  witnout,  the  appeal  for  help  being 
made  to  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  deceased. 

(e)  BiiU-roarcrs  are  used  for  procuring  rain  in 
Australia,  Africa,  and  Central  America.  The 
reason  for  the  association  of  this  ceremonial  object 
and  rain  is  apparent.  Heavy  rainfall  accompanies 
thunder-storms  in  arid  regions,  and  therefoie,  since 
the  swinging  of  the  bull-roarer  causes  a  noise  bear- 
ing a  striking  resemblance  to  thunder  and  wind, 
both  harbingers  of  rain,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  savage  philosophy  that  the  bull- 
roarer  should  figure  in  rain-making  ceremonies. 
The  Navahos  say  that  the  *  sacred  groaning  stick  ' 
(bull-roarer)  which  makes  a  mimic  storm  may  be 
made  only  of  the  wood  of  a  pine  tree  which  has 
been  struck  by  lightning,^  thus  showing  the  con- 
nexion between  a  thunder-storm  and  tlie  instru- 
ment. 

Among  the  Zuhi  Indians  the  rain-maker  whirls  a  bull-roarer, 
while  one  of  his  associates  whips  a  mixture  of  water  and  meal 
into  frothy  suds,  s\^nholic  of  clouds,  and  another  plays  the 
flute.  '  All  this  is  an  invocation  to  the  gods  for  rain — the  one 
great  and  perpetual  prayer  of  the  people  of  this  arid  land.' 3 
The  bull-roarer  is  then  laid  aside,  and  the  offerings  are  sprinkled 
six  times  with  the  consecrated  water,  whereupon  the  bull-roarer 
is  again  sounded. 

It  is  significant  that  in  parts  of  Africa,  where 
the  bull-roarer  is  little  more  than  a  toy,  the  Kafirs 
still  have  sufficient  regard  for  the  rain-making 
qualities  of  the  instrument  to  forbid  boys  to  play 
with  bull-roarers  wlien  tliey  want  dry  weatlier, 
lest  a  gale  of  wind  should  be  attracted.* 

3.  Dances. — From  Carl  Lumholtz^  we  have  a 
detailed  description  of  the  rain-dancing  of  the 
Tarahumare  Indians  of  Mexico. 

In  describing  the  relation  of  these  Indians  to  nature,  he  saya 
that  rain  'is  the  focal  point  from  which  all  their  thoughts 
radiate,'  'since  the  people  obtain  their  subsistence  from  the 
]>roduct8  of  the  soil.'  In  order  to  induce  the  gods  to  let  it  rain, 
dancing,  consisting  of  a  series  of  monotonous  rhythmical  move- 
ments, is  kept  up  sometimes  for  two  nights.  'The  dancing  is 
accompanied  by  the  song  of  the  shaman,  in  which  he  communi- 
cates his  wishes  to  the  unseen  world,  descriliing  the  beautiful 
effect  of  the  rain,  the  fog,  and  the  mist  on  the  vegetable  world. 
He  invokes  the  aid  of  all  the  aTiinials.  .  .  .  The  Tarahumarea 
assert  that  the  dances  have  been  taught  them  by  the  animals.' 

'The  Indian  never  asks  his  god  to  forgive  whatever  sin  he 
may  have  connnitted;  all  lie  asks  for  is  rain,  which  to  him 
means  something  to  eat,  and  to  be  free  from  evil.'  If  there 
shouM  be  too  much  rain,  the  people  also  dance  to  avoid 
calannty  from  floods.  Therefore  dancing  expresses  not  onl;v 
prayers  for  rain,  but  also  petitions  to  the  gods  to  ward  off  evil 
to  the  crops  and  to  man.  Sometimes  the  family  dances  alone, 
the  father  teaching  the  hoys,  one  being  de]nited  to  bring  down 
the  fructifying  rain  by  this  means,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
plant,  hoe,  weed,  or  harvest.  In  the  evening  the  others  some- 
times join  the  unfortunate  dancer  for  a  while,  but  often  he  goes 
on  alone  all  night.  In  winter  they  dance  for  snow,  at  other 
limes  in  order  that  the  clouds  from  the  north  and  south  may 
clash  and  bring  down  rain  to  make  the  j.tu-^s  grow  and  the  deer 
and  rabbits  nniltiply. 

4.  Prayers. — Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  prayers  for  rain.  In  Australia  the  only  actual 
instance  of  prayers  being  oilered  to  supernatural 
beings  is  in  connexiim  with  rain-making. 

In  the  Dieri  country  the  sky  in  which  the  inu ra-muras— the 
predecessors  and  prototypes  of  the  blacks — live  Is  sunposed  to 
lie  a  vast  plain  inhaliited  by  wild  tribes.  The  clonus  nre  re- 
garded as  bodies  in  which  rain  is  made  by  rain-nmldng  mum- 
murai'.  In  tiini-s  of  severe  drought  the  l>leri  call  upon  those 
HUpernatural  beings  to  give  them  power  to  make  a  b<avy  rain- 
fall, proclaiming  in  loud  voices  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
cnuntrv  and  the  half'^larved  condition  of  the  tribe  coiiKemn'nt 
upon  the  itilllculty  of  procuring  food  in  milbciont  ipiantities  to 
preserve  life."      In  H.W.  Africa,  *if  a  drought  has  lawted  long, 

1  I».  Ivi<ld,  Thr  l-Jtiscntial  Kafir,  Ixmdon,  KKM,  p.  lUi. 
'J  W.  MatthewM.  .';  /t/fKW  (1887),  p.  4:ir.f. 
■^  M.  (;.  Sl.'vmson,  f.l  HRKW  (Um),  y.  17f>. 
*  Kid<l,  KuKentinl  Kafir,  p.  333  ;  (J.  Mct'all  Thcol,  Kajfir  Folk- 
Lorr,  London,  IKHiJ,  p.  'i'l'lft. 
ft  f/n-tnofcn  Mexico,  London,  \90S,  1.  880  ff. 
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the  whole  tribe  goes  with  its  cattle  to  the  grave  of  some 
eminent  man  .  .  .  lay  offerings  of  niilii  and  flesh  on  the  grave  and 
utter  ttieir  plaint:  "Loolt,  O  Father,  upon  your  beloved  cattle 
and  children;  they  suffer  distress,  they  are  so  lean,  they  are 
dying  of  hunger.  Give  us  rain. '"^  Among  the  tJari  of  Central 
Africa  the  rain-maker,  after  anointing  rain-stones  with  oil, 
pmys  to  his  dead  father  to  send  rain.-  If  there  is  a  drought 
among  the  Masai,  the  women  collect  together,  and,  having  tied 
grass  on  to  their  clothes,  sing  an  invocation  to  their  god  to 
refresh  them  with  his  cooling  showers. 3  The  Nandi  in  times  of 
drought  look  towards  the  Tindiret  or  Chepusio  Hill  every 
morning  and  say,  '  Robon,  riTirfiref  (' Rain,  Tindiret').  If  the 
drought  is  protracted  and  a  famine  is  threatened,  the  old  men 
collect  and  take  a  black  sheep  with  them  to  the  ri\  er.  Having 
tied  a  fur  cloak  on  to  the  sheep's  back,  they  push  it  into  the 
water,  and  take  beer  and  milk  into  their  mouths  and  spit  them 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun.  When  the  sheep 
scrambles  out  of  the  water  and  shakes  itself,  they  sing,  *God  ! 
have  we  prayed  to  thee,  give  us  rain.'**  In  the  last  instance 
prayer  is  found  in  association  with  a  piece  of  sympathetic 
magic. 

In  Upper  Burma  bread,  coco-nuts,  plantains,  and  fowls  are 
offered  to  the  spirit  who  is  thought  to  send  rain,  with  the 
prayer,  'O  Lord  nat  [spirit],  have  pity  on  us  poor  mortals,  and 
stay  not  the  rain.  Inasmuch  as  our  offering  is  given  ungrudg- 
ingly, let  the  rain  fall  day  and  night.'^  In  the  sacred  rites  at 
Eleusis,'  the  worshippers  looked  up  to  the  sky  and  cried  ' '  Rain  ! " 
and  then  looked  down  at  the  earth  and  cried  "  Conceive  1 " ' 
These  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  long  drought 
of  summer  and  before  the  first  rains  of  autumn,  and  therefore 
no  time  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  invocation  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  rain,  and  the  earth  to  conceive  seed 
under  the  fertilizing  shower.8 

5.  Sacrifice. — Closely  related  to  prayers  for  rain 
is  the  ofl'ering  of  sacrifices  in  order  to  make  rain. 

Thus,  in  S.  Africa  Umbandine,  the  old  kin^  of  the  Swazis,  had 
vast  herds  of  cattle  of  a  peculiar  colour  which  he  sacrificed  for 
large  sums  of  money  to  make  rain.  *  He  could  threaten  to 
"  bind  up  the  skies"  if  they  [the  natives]  did  not  pay  him  what 
he  demanded,  and  thus  exercised  enormous  power.  When  the 
ox  is  killed  the  blood  is  caught  in  calabashes,  and  is  on  no 
account  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  dish  of  blood  is 
then  placed  in  a  hut,  together  with  the  meat  of  the  dead  ox, 
which  is  left  untouched  for  the  night ;  on  the  morrow  the  meat 
is  eaten,  and  on  the  third  day  the  bones  of  the  ox  are  burnt. 
The  priest  is  said  to  confess  over  the  beast  the  sins  of  the 
people ;  but  this  confession  of  sin  is  little  more  than  an  ad- 
mission that  they  have  not  honoured  the  .ancestral  spirits 
eulficiently.'7  The  Akikuyu  of  British  E.  Africa  sacrifice  sheep 
and  goats  beneath  the  sacred  imigomo-tree  by  way  of  inter- 
cession for  rain.  *  The  whole  of  the  meat  is  left  under  the  tree, 
the  fat  being  placed  in  a  cleft  of  the  trunk  or  in  the  branches,  as 
special  titbits  for  Ngai  [the  good  god  who  sends  rain,  riches, 
thunder,  and  lightning].  Those  who  worship  merely  cross  their 
lips  with  a  morsel  of  meat  before  sacrificing.'  8 

6.  The  rain-maker. — In  Australia  any  members 
of  tJie  tribe,  men  and  women  alike,  irrespective  of 
class  or  totem,  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  some 
of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  rain-making ; 
but  in  the  sacred  intichiuma  ceremonies  only  the 
initiated  men  of  the  water-totem  may  take  part. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  totem  belong 
to  the  Purula  and  Kumara  class,  since  it  was  to 
them  that  the  secret  of  rain-making  was  imparted 
in  the  alcheringa.  Among  the  Arunta  the  office 
of  chantchwa,  or  rain-maker,  descends  from  father 
to  son,  provided  he  belongs  to  the  water-totem. 
If  the  alatunja,  or  leader,  has  no  son  of  the  right 
totem,  then  the  office  descends  to  one  of  his  blood- 
brothers,  always  provided  that  he  is  of  the  right 
totem  ;  and,  failing  such  a  one,  to  some  tribal 
brother  or  son  of  the  water-totem  as  determined 
upon  by  the  elder  men  or,  more  probably  still,  by 
the  old  alatunja  before  his  death. °  In  the  Dieri 
country  the  whole  tribe  joins  under  the  direction 
of  the  medicine-man  in  'making  rain.'  Among 
the  Kurnai  the  rain-makers  (bimjil-tviliung)  could 
also  bring  thunder,  and  it  is  said  of  them,  as  of  the 
other  medicine-men,  that  they  obtained  in  dreams 
the  songs  which  form  part  of  the  ceremonies.'" 

The  principal  work  of   the  chiefs  among  the 
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Wambugwe,  a  Bantu  people  living  in  E.  Africa, 
and  among  other  African  tribes  is  rain-making. 
So  important  is  this  aspect  of  their  office  that  it 
often  is  a  rule  that,  should  the  chief  be  unable  to 
make  rain  himself,  he  must  procure  it  from  some 
one  who  can.'  The  Nandi  rain-makers  belong  to 
a  special  clan.'  In  olden  times  the  chief  was  the 
great  rain-maker  among  the  Kafirs.  Some  chiefs 
allowed  no  one  else  to  compete  with  them,  lest  a 
successful  rain-maker  should  be  chosen  as  chief  in 
their  stead.'  The  rain-maker  invariably  e.xerts 
great  power  over  the  people,  and  so  it  is  important 
to  keep  this  function  in  the  'royal  household.' 
Tradition  always  treats  the  power  of  making  rain 
as  the  fundamental  glory  of  ancient  chiefs  and 
heroes,  and  it  therefore  iiiobably  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  origin  of  chieftainship,  hedging 
round  the  chief's  person  with  tabus,  though  not 
necessarily,  as  Frazer  suggests,  with  divinity.  All 
influential  people  are  sacred,  but  the  most  sacred 
do  not  work — e.g'. ,  the  Mikado.  If  the  chief  were 
divine,  so  sacred  would  be  his  person  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  execute  his  functions.  An  ordinary 
chief  or  king  is  charged  with  mana  only  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  hedge  him  round  with  simple 
tabus.  Frazer's  divine  kings  are  a  specialization 
of  the  conception  of  kingship,  occurring  only  where 
the  ■mana  aspect  of  chiefs  is  exaggerated. 

The  rain-maker  is  simply  a  particular  individual 
— usually  a  medicine-man — who  is  endowed  with 
mana  (q.v.),  by  means  of  which  he  is  able  to 
control  the  weather  by  supplying  wind,  calm,  rain, 
thunder,  famine,  and  plenty  at  will  and  for  a  price. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  recurring  periods  of  drought  are  frequent, 
the  powers  of  the  rain-maker  cannot  be  lightly 
esteemed.  Among  the  Dinka  rain-makers  are 
considered  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  great 
rain-maker,  which  has  been  handed  down  through 
a  succession  of  rain-makers.  By  virtue  of  this  in- 
spiration a  successful  rain  -  maker  enjoys  great 
power.  In  fact,  so  sacred  is  the  office  that  the 
holder  thereof  is  put  to  death  before  old  age  and 
infirmity  creep  on,  lest  his  demise  from  natural 
causes  should  bring  distress  on  the  tribe.  But  so 
honoured  a  life  and  death  are  not  always  the  lot 
of  the  rain-maker.  His  position  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Though  a  successful  career  offers  great 
rewards,  the  unskilful  practitioner  may  easily  hit 
upon  hard  times.  When  people  believe  that  a 
man  has  power  to  make  the  rain  to  fall,  the  sun  to 
shine,  the  winds  to  blow,  the  thunders  to  roll,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow,  they  are  also  apt 
to  attribute  drought  and  dearth  to  his  negligence 
or  evil  magic.  Thus,  the  Banjars  of  W.  Africa 
beat  the  chief  in  times  of  drought  till  the  weather 
changes,  and  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile  rip  up 
the  abdomen  of  the  rain-king,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  storms,  if  he  does  not  make 
the  showers  fall.* 

7.  Rain  -  gods.  —  The  Dieri  believe  in  rain- 
making  supernatural  beings,  known  as  mura- 
muras,  who  live  up  in  the  sky  and  make  the 
clouds,  which  are  the  '  body  or  substance  of  rain.' 
The  rain-making  ceremonies  are  thought  to  be 
seen  by  the  mura-muras,  who  cause  the  clouds  to 
appear  in  the  sky,  unless  they  are  angry  or  influ- 
enced by  the  evil  magic  of  some  other  tribe.  In 
Africa  rain  is  attributed  to  a  high  god.  The 
Akikuyu  recognize  three  gods,  two  good  and  one 
bad.  The  first  sends  rain  and  riches,  the  second 
good  wives  and  healthy  children,  and  the  third 
sickness  and  loss.  All  three  are  called  ngai,  but 
it  is  the  god  who  sends  the  rain  that  is  considered 
the  supreme  deity  and  credited  with  divine  powers. 

1  GB3,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  p.  342  f. 

2  Hollis,  Nandi,  p.  52.  3  Kidd,  Essential  Kafir,  p.  114. 
•<  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  p.  363  f. 
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The  Akikuyu  regard  their  deities  as  common  to 
other  tribes,  sucli  as  the  Masai  and  Akamba.' 

The  E  ive-spealdng  people  associate  a  falling  star 
with  a  powerful  rain-god.  who  sends  the  showers 
from  the  sky.  In  times  of  drought  they  call  upon 
him  by  night  with  wild  howls,  and  once  a  year  an 
ox  is  sacriliced  to  him.  The  priests  consume  the 
flesh,  while  the  people  smear  themselves  with  the 
pollen  of  a  certain  plant,  and  go  in  procession 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  singing,  dancing, 
and  beating  drums.*  The  Dinka  believe  in  a  ^Tea.t 
god  who  sends  the  rain  from  the  '  rain-place ' 
where  he  dwells,  and  who  animates  the  human 
rain-maker.  His  name,  Dengdit,  means  literally 
'  great  rain.'  It  was  he  who  created  the  world 
and  established  all  things  in  their  present  order ; 
and,  according  to  the  Niel  Dinka,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  clan  which  has  rain  for  its  totem. 
Bullocks  are  sacrificed  in  spring  to  a  spirit,  Lerpiu, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  move  Dengdit 
to  send  down  rain  on  the  parched  earth. ^  Like- 
wise among  the  Shilluk  a  bullock  and  a  cow  (or 
hen)  are  given  to  Nyakang,  the  semi-divine 
ancestor  of  their  kings.  One  (or  both)  of  the 
animals  is  slain,  whUe  the  king  prays  to  the 
divine  hero  for  rain.'' 

In  Mexico  Tlaloc,  or  Tlalocateuchtli,  is  the  god 
of  water  and  rain,  and  the  fertilizer  of  the  earth. 
He  is  thought  to  reside  where  the  clouds  gather, 
on  the  highest  mountain-tops,  especially  those  of 
Tlaloc,  Tlascala,  and  Toluca,  his  attributes  being 
the  thunderbolt,  the  flash,  and  the  thunder. 
Prayers  were  olVered  to  him  in  times  of  drought, 
as  the  chief  of  the  water-gods,  to  look  down  in 
mercy  on  the  sufi'erings  of  man  and  beast,  and 
give  the  things  which  are  'the  life  and  joj'  of  all 
the  world,  and  precious  as  emeralds  and  sapphires.' 
When  there  is  no  rain  for  four  years,  children  are 
sacrificed  to  Tlaloc  by  being  closed  up  in  a  cave." 

The  rain-god  of  the  Kandhs  is  Pidzu  Pennu, 
a  l>eing  who  rests  on  the  sky  and  whom  the  priests 
propitiate  with  eggs,  rice,  and  sheep,  and  invoke 
with  i)rayers,  so  that  he  may  send  down  water 
upon  them  through  his  sieve  before  men  and  cattle 
die  of  want."  The  Kol  tribes  of  Bengal  consider 
their  great  deity  Marang  Burn,  '  great  mountain,' 
to  be  the  rain-god.  His  dwelling  is  on  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  hills  of  the  plateau  near  Lodniah 
in  Chota  Nagpur.  In  times  of  drought  tlio  women 
climb  the  hill,  led  by  the  wives  of  the  pa/ttm.i, 
with  girls  drumming,  to  carry  oll'erings  of  milk 
and  brlAeaves,  which  are  put  on  the  rock  at  the 
top.  The  women  then  invoke  the  deity  to  give 
the  sea-sonable  rain,  wildly  gesticulating  and 
dancing  till  the  prayer  is  answered  by  distant 
peals  of  thunder.' 

E.  H.  Tylor  thinks  that  the  rain-god  is  usually 
the  heaven-god  exercising  a  special  function, 
though  sometimes  taking  a  more  distinctly  indi- 
vidual form,  or  blending  in  characteristics  with 
a  general  water-god."  Although  the  tribal  .\11- 
Father  in  very  primitive  cult  is  remote  and  in 
need  of  nothing  that  man  can  give,  and  therefore 
is  not  concerned  with  hunmn  ad'airs" — rain-making 
being  the  function  of  the  hiurn-murns  —  yet  it 
»eeiii8  tliat  the  rain-god  j)ropcr  is  a  heaven-god. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  evidence  from  the 
Akikuyu,  where  it  i.s  the  HU])rcme  deity  who  sends 
down  tlic  refreshing  showers  to  water  the  parched 
ground  in  answer  to  the   prayers  of  the  pe()])le. 

'  J  A I  xxxiv.  263. 

»  aiP,  |>l.  III.,  Tkt  Dying  Ood,  London,  1011,  ji.  01  f. 

>  //».  p.  3'^. 

*  r.  (1.  Si-Iiiriniiin,  The  Cut!  of  yyaktiujj  and  the  Divine 
Kinntn/thr  Shilluk,  Khart/iuni.  1011,  p.  Saif. 

»  MancroH.  NJI  iil.  324  331. 

s  .S.  O.  Macptiamon.  itemorialt  of  S«rvic4  in  India,  London, 
1886,  pn.  K».  x,r,. 

'  E.  T.  Dalton,  TBS.  n«w  nor.,  vl.  [18081  34.  «  PC  ii.  269. 

'  Ct.  A.  Ijinu.  art.  Oon  (I'rinilllvc  and  8avaKi>),  vol.  vi.  p  ?4S. 


Likewise,  Dengdit  is  the  creator  and  sustaiuer  of 
all  things.  The  Mexican  Tlaloc  was  probably 
originally  a  heaven-god,  since  he  is  supposed  to 
reside  where  the  clouds  gather,  and  is  evidently 
superior  to  the  god  of  the  earth.  Pidzu  Pennu, 
the  rain-god  of  the  Kandhs,  rests  on  the  sky,  and 
Marang  Burn  of  the  Kol  tribes  dwells  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  In  classical  times  it  was  to  the 
heaven-god  Zeus  that  tlie  Athenians  turned  with 
requests  for  rain,^  while  in  later  and  still  more 
enlightened  ages  it  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  that  men  supplicate  in  times  of  drought 
by  solemn  litany  and  procession  to  send  such 
'  moderate  rain  and  showers  that  they  may  receive 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  their  comfort  and  to  His 
glory.' 

8.  Conclusion. — Frazer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  method  adopted  by  the  rain-maker  is  usually 
based  on  homoeopathic  or  imitative  magic.  In 
other  words,  he  seeks  to  produce  rain  by  imitating 
it.-  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  rites  associated  with  rain-making  imitate  the 
natural  process.  Thus,  e.g.,  when  the  Dieii  erect 
a  hut  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  drop  blood  on 
the  men  sitting  round,  while  others  throw  handfuls 
of  down  in  the  air,  they  symbolically  represent 
the  natural  phenomena  connected  with  rainfall. 
The  hut  portrays  the  firmament,  the  down  the 
cirrus  clouds,  the  dropping  blood  the  rain.  The 
two  large  stones  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  suggest 
gathering  clouds  presaging  rain,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  hut  by  men  butting  at  it  with  their 
heads  the  piercing  of  the  clouds  and  the  downpour 
of  rain.  Such  a  rite  as  this  certainly  contains  an 
element  of  imitation,  but  only  because  the  savage 
is  a  man  of  action,  who  'dances  out  his  religion.' 
When  he  wants  wind  or  rain,  he  does  not,  in  the 
lowest  states  of  culture,  prostrate  himself  before 
his  remote  All-Father,  but  gathers  certain  people 
together,  often  members  of  a  water-totem,  to 
perform  magico-religious  rites.  Thus  he  expressc;- 
by  actions,  sometimes  accompanied  by  suitalile 
exclamations,  his  inmo.st  desire.  Rain-making 
ceremonies,  therefore,  ma}'  be  described  as  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  inward  emotions  and 
longings.  • 

It  is  not  surprising  that  primitive  ritual  is  often 
imitative,  since  it  rrprescnts  symbolically  that 
which  in  higher  cult  is  expressed  bv  utterances. 
Frazer's  theory  of  imitative  magic  does  not  take 
into  account  the  emotional  and  representative 
aspect  of  rudimentary  religion — the  pent-up  desire 
to  act  discharging  itself  on  the  mere  symbol  of 
the  ol)ject.  In  developed  magic  the  operator  is 
more  or  less  aware  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
.symbol,  yet,  in  his  need  for  emotional  relief,  he 
makes  himself  believe  that  the  desired  efiect, 
though  enacted  on  the  symbol,  is  actually  trans- 
mitted to  the  real  object.'  What  applies  to  magic 
in  general  is  equally  applicable  to  rain-making  in 
particular. 

A  modern  community  is  chielly  dependent  upon 
the  weather  for  its  incomings  and  (Uitgoings,  and 
for  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  bread  and  vege- 
tables, yet  even  so  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  uiidcr- 
stanil  a  condition  of  life  in  which  a  bad  harvest 
means  starvation.  Hut  in  primitive  society,  where 
the  food-sujiply  is  governed  directly  by  tlie  rain- 
fall, the  attitude  of  man  towards  the  weather  is 
one  of  grave  Hnxicty  calculated  to  produce  stales 
of  emotional  intensity.  The  emotions  must  find 
outlet  somewhere.  Tliis  they  do  in  representative 
ami  emotional  ceremonies  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

1  Mamnfl  Antnntnns,  v.  7. 
5  (im,  pt.  i..  Thr  Mailic  Art,  n.  247. 

3<;t.  K.  H.  Mari'tl,  T/ie  Threshold  (^Religion*,  London,  1014, 
cli.  II. 
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When  the  savage  wants  thunder  to  bring  rain, 
he  does  not  imitate  it,  but  simply  swings  liis  bull- 
roarer  in  order  that  he  may  actually  make  it.  It 
is  not  a  noise  like  thunder  that  he  imagines  he 
hears,  but  the  thunder  itself.  It  is  only  as  the 
belief  in  raagico-religious  practices  declines  that 
primitive  ideas  of  making  or  being  a  thing  de- 
generate into  a  merely  imitative  ceremony,  a  piece 
of  frivolous  and  valueless  mimicry.  Tlius  the 
prayer  attitude  is  but  the  more  developed  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  and  faith  with  which  the 
so-called  '  magical '  rite  is  instinct. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  art.  ;  cf. 
J.  E.  Harrison,  AncicJit  Art  and  Ritual,  London.  1913; 
E.  O.  James,  Primitive  Ritual  and  Belii'jf,  do.  1917;  and 
.irtt.  God,  Magic,  Maka,  Water.  E.  O.  JamES. 

RAINBOW.— See  Prodigies  and  Portents, 
vol.  X.  p.  371  f. 

RAJPUT.— Rajput  (Skr.  rSjaputra,  '  a  king's 
son,'  'a  prince')  is  the  general  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  septs  which  constitute  the  so-called 
'military'  class  of  India.  At  the  census  of  1911 
they  numbered  9,430,095,  appearing  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  Panjab,  United  Provinces,  and 
Bengal.  In  Kajputana,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
trilie,  they  numbered  675,789. 

I.  Ethnology. — Within  the  last  few  years  an 
important  change  of  view  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Kajputs  has  taken  place.  Following  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  Hindus,  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  they  were  the  direct  successors  of 
the  Ksatriyas,  one  of  the  four  groups  (varna, 
'colour')  which  constituted  the  Vedic  polity. 
According  to  Manu  (Laws,  i.  89),  the  Creator  com- 
manded the  Ksatriya  '  to  protect  the  people,  to 
bestow  gifts,  to  offer  sacrifices,  to  study  (the  Veda), 
and  to  abstain  from  attaching  himself  to  sensual 
pleasures.'  The  true  position  of  this  group  of  septs 
has  nov.-  been  clearly  ascertained. 

'So  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  Dialotjues  of  the  Buddha 
were  composed,  the  Kshatriyas  were  recognised  as  an  import- 
ant element  in  society,  sud  in  their  own  estimation  stood  higher 
than  the  Brahmans.  The  fact  probably  is  that  from  very 
remote  days  ruling  clans  of  Kshatriyas  essentially  similar  to  the 
Rajputs  of  later  days,  existed  and  were  continually  forming 
new  states,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  medieeval  period. 
But  their  records  have  perished,  and  only  a  few  exceptionally 
conspicuous  dynasties  are  at  all  remembered,  and  so  stand  out 
on  tlie  page  of  history  in  a  manner  wliich  does  not  fuUy  corre- 
spond with  the  truth.  The  term  Kshatriya  was,  I  believe, 
always  one  of  very  vague  meaning,  simply  denoting  the  Hindu 
ruling  classes  which  did  not  claim  Brahman  descent.  Occasion- 
ally a  raja  might  be  a  Brahman  by  caste,  but  the  Brahman's 
natural  place  at  court  was  that  of  minister  rather  than  that  of 
king '  (V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  Hist,  oj  India^,  Oxford,  1914, 

p.  40?). 

In  the  tradition,  which  in  India  ranks  as  history, 
there  is  a  .sudden  gap  :  the  old  Ksatriyas  disappear, 
until  the  6th  and  9th  centuries  A.D.,  when  we  find 
a  group  of  states  under  Rajput  rulers.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  these  rajas  were  merely 
successful  adventurers,  or  how  far  they  were  the 
heads  of  dominant  clans.  The  true  situation  has 
now  been  ascertained  from  a  study  of  the  epigiaphic 
evidence  in  N.  and  W.  India.  It  is  clear  tTiat  the 
break  in  the  tradition — in  other  words,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  Ksatriyas — was  the  result  of  the 
invasion  of  India  by  successive  hordes  from  Central 
Asia.  The  earliest  of  these  were  the  Sakas  in  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.,  followed  by  the  Yueh-chior  Kushans 
in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  It  is  believed  that  the  chiefs  of 
these  invading  hordes  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  new  environment,  became  Hindus, 
and  assumed,  as  ruling  princes,  the  old  name  of 
Ksatriya.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
pedigrees  of  any  of  the  ruling  clans  go  back  to  this 
period.  During  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  and  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  cent,  the  Huns  (or  Hunas,  as  the 
Hindus  called  them)  made  a  fresh  invasion, 
und    crushed    the    Hindu    polity.     They    settled 


principally  in  the  Panjab  and  Rajputana,  their 
most  important  group  being  that  of  the  Gurjaras, 
who,  in  name  at  least,  are  represented  by  the 
modern  Gujars  (EBE  vi.  453).  The  Gurjaras 
founded  important  kingdoms,  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  province  of  Gujarat.  These  Gurjaras  were 
soon  admitted  to  the  status  of  Hindus,  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  interpret  the  strange  legend  of  the 
fire  sacrifice  at  Mount  Abu  (ERE  i.  51  f.).  Their 
passing  through  the  fire  was  a  mode  of  expressing 
the  purgation  which  they  underwent ;  their  impur- 
ity was  removed,  and  they  became  fitted  to  enter 
the  Hindu  caste  system  (W.  Crooke,  '  Rajputs  and 
Mahrattas,'  JEAI  xl.  [1910]  42). 

In  later  times  the  same  process  of  introduction 
into  the  Rajput  body  has  continued.  Many  chiefs 
of  the  so-called  aboriginal  races,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, have  marked  their  rise  to  the  status  of 
rulers  by  assuming  the  title  of  Rajputs,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  merely  implies  the  fact  that  they 
claim  to  be  rajas  or  cadets  of  a  ruling  house.  For 
further  details  of  this,  the  most  recent  and  import- 
ant advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Indian  ethno- 
graphy, see  Smith,  p.  412  H.  ;  Crooke,  p.  419'.; 
JJG  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901]  443 fl'.,  where  full  details  and 
references  will  be  found. 

This  mixed  body,  containing  perhaps  some  sur- 
vivors of  the  older  Ksatriyas,  reinforced  by 
foreigners  and  aborigines,  being  thus  admitted  to 
Rajput  status,  were  naturally  desirous  of  authen- 
ticating their  descent.  Complacent  bards,  like 
the  heralds  of  modem  times,  were  ready  to  provide 
pedigrees  linking  the  new  ruling  class  with  the 
gods  and  ancient  heroes,  just  as  Livy  and  Virgil 
affiliated  the  new  Roman  Empire  with  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Hence  arose  the  mass  of  legend 
assigning  to  various  septs  their  descent  from  the 
sun  or  moon  or  other  gods,  or  from  the  heroes  who 
fought  in  the  great  war  described  in  the  Mahil- 
bhdrata  epic.  These  legendary  pedigrees  are 
recorded  in  great  detail  by  J.  Tod,  the  enthusiastic 
historian  of  the  Raj  puts,  in  \ni  Annals  ofRajast'han. 

2.  Religion. — As  might  be  expected  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  the  Rajput  cults  and  beliefs 
are  of  a  mixed  type.  Including  those  taught  by 
their  bards  and  Brahmans  who  trace  their  pedi- 
grees to  gods  or  legendary  heroes,  and  those  of  the 
foreign  or  aboriginal  stocks  from  which  the  Rajputs 
are  derived. 

(a)  The  place  of  Rajputs  in  the  development  of 
Hinduism. — In  the  early  Hindu  period  tales  are 
told  v.hich  describe  the  antagonism  between  the 
Ksatriya  and  the  Brahman.  Some  refractory 
rajas  are  said  to  have  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Br.ahmans  (Manu,  Laws,  vii.  38-42).  Visvamitra,  a 
Ksatriya,  is  said  to  have  attained  the  rank  of  a 
Brahnian  (Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  i.  [1858]  58  tt'.). 
The  same  feeling  appears  in  the  rise  of  the  Bhakti- 
marga,  or  the  monotheistic  Bhagav.tta  religion, 
which  was  the  work  of  Ksatriyas  (ERE  ii.  537  11'. ). 
In  the  same  way,  both  Buddhism  and  Jainism  were 
the  result  of  a  Rajput  reaction  against,  the  claim 
of  Brahmans  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  admission 
into  the  ascetic  orders  (ERE  vi.  694,  vii.  209). 
Even  at  the  present  day  some  Rajput  septs  assign 
a  higher  rank  to  the  bard  than  to  the  Brahnian, 
and'this  feeling  is  encouraged  by  the  notorious 
laxity  of  practice  among  some  classes  of  Brahmans 
in  Rajputana  (ERE  vi.  693).  But  the  Brahmans  are 
anxious  to  accept  the  new  situation,  and  by  politic 
concessions  to  Rajput  feeling  lose  no  opportunity 
of  regaining  their  position  in  the  courts  of  the 
reigning  princes. 

(h)  Cult  of  Siva  and  the  mother-rfoddesses. — /\.s  a, 
martial  race,  many  Rajputs  favour  the  cult  of  Siva- 
Mahadeva  combined  with  that  of  his  consorts,  the 
latter  being  largely  drawn  from  the  non-Aryan 
races,  but  now  freely  admitted   into   Hinduism. 
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If,  as  some  believe,  the  cult  of  Siva  had  its  origin 
in  the  HiraiSlaya,  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  in- 
troduced, or  rapidly  assimilated,  by  the  Scythian 
or  Hun  invaders.  Vasudeva,  king  of  the  Kuslians 
(c.  A.D.  140-173),  figured  on  his  coins  the  image  of 
Siva  with  that  of  his  bull,  Nandi  (Smith,  p.  -72). 
The  chief  ^aiva  temple  in  Rajputana  is  that  known 
as  Eklingji,  '  he  that  is  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a  single  li'.'icim.'  It  is  also  known  as  Kaila- 
spuri.  Mount  Kailasa  being  the  Himalayan  seat  of 
the  god.  It  is  situated  12  miles  from  Udaipur, 
the  capital  of  Mewar  (H.  D.  Eiskine,  Hajputana 
Gazetteer,  a.  A.  [1908]  106:  Tod,  i.  409  ti'.).  The 
Ranas  of  Mewar  combine  the  functions  of  prince 
and  priest,  and  are  known  as  the  vice-regents 
(clhcan)  of  the  god  (Tod,  i.  182).  With  the  cult  of 
Siva  is  combined  tliat  of  his  consort  Durga.  In 
another  form  she  is  known  as  Mama  Devi,  '  mother 
of  the  gods,'  and  round  her  image  are  grouped 
those  of  the  other  gods  {ib.  i.  553).  Again,  as 
Gauri,  the  '  yellow  '  or  '  brilliant '  goddess,  prob- 
ably representing  the  ripe  corn,  she  is  the  subject 
of  a  special  cult,  when  at  the  Gangaur  festival  her 
image  is  taken  to  the  lake  at  Udaipur  and  cere- 
monially bathed,  possibly  in  order  to  free  her  from 
the  la.st  j'ear's  pollution,  or  as  a  rain  charm  ;  as  in 
the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea,  no  male  may  be 
present  at  the  rite  {ib.  i.  544  ;  lA  x.xxv.  [1906]  61). 
She  is  also  worshipped  as  Annapiiriia,  '  she  who  is 
possessed  of  food,'  and  her  mimic  marriage  to  Siva 
is  performed  (Tod,  i.  455).  In  other  forms  she  is 
worshipped  as  Sakambhari,  '  nourisher  of  herbs,' 
Mata  Janami,  '  the  birth  mother,'  and  Asapurna, 
'  she  who  fulfils  desire.' 

(c)  Krsim. — In  Rajput  belief  Krsna  is  the  deified 
hero  of  the  Yadava  tribe,  and  he  has  his  seat  at 
Mathuia  (q.v.),  where  he  sports  with  the  gopls,  or 
milkmaids.  In  another  form,  at  Dwiirka,  he  is 
god  of  the  dark  storm-cloud  (J.  Kennedy,  JBAS, 
1907,  p.  95111'.).  His  shrine  is  at  Nathdwara,  30 
miles  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Udaipur.  His  image 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Mathura  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Aurangzib  ;  when  the 
cart  came  to  this  place,  the  god  refused  to  go 
farther,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  for  him,  which 
is  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  receiving  donations 
from  merchants  throughout  the  Hindu  world,  and 
his  pontiff  is  a  personage  of  great  sanctity  and 
authority  (Tod,  i.  41511'.).  It  is  strange  that  the 
gentle  I^rsna  slinuld  be  worshipped  side  by  side 
with  ^iva.  On  tlie  whole,  his  cult  has  exercised  a 
good  effect  on  Rajput  society,  and  Tod  ((uolcs  a 
case  in  which  he  interposed  to  prevent  sail  (i.  423). 

{d)  Avrestor-cnlls. — It  is  the  primai'y  duty  of  tlie 
Rajput  to  vi.sit  the  cenotaphs  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  season  of  mourning,  and  to  feed  their  hungry 
ghosts.  Special  veneration  is  paid  to  the  ma/id- 
sail,  or  place  of  sacrifice  of  faithful  wives. 

•The  Rajput  never  enters  theee  places  of  silence  but  to  per- 
form stated  rites,  or  anniversary  offerings  of  flowers  and  water 
to  the  nmnes  of  bis  ancestors '  (t^.  1.  02). 

He  also  venerates  the  heroes  of  his  sept,  as  in  the 
remarkable  court  at  Mandor,  which  contains  images 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Rfttliors  {ib.  i.  573  f.). 

(c)  Tutelary  deities.  —  Kach  sept  worships  its 
tutelary  goddess  ;  Ilfithasen  or  Raslitiasena  is  the 
embodied  luck  of  the  Sesodias  of  Mewar,  ns  Nag- 
necha,  the  serpent,  protects  the  RaUiors,  and 
Viiyaii  Muta  the  (^^havadas,  while  Klictrapalt'i, 
'the  field-watcher,'  is  the  patron  of  agriculture  (iV(. 
i.  IhJTi  n.).  The  patron  god  or  goddess  of  the  sepl 
used  to  accompany  the  chief  to  battle.  On  one 
occasion  the  ICalhor  god  fidl  into  the  li.'inds  of  the 
KBclihwuhAs  of  .laipur.  Their  pririci!  tixdc  him  to 
his  capital,  wedded  him  to  the  .Jaipur  goddess, 
and  returned  him  with  his  compliments  to  his 
defeated  adversjiry.  'Such,'  says  Tod  (ii.  87), 
'were  the  courttioiis  usagcH  of   Rnjput  cliivalry.' 


Tlie  tutelary  god  of  Kotah  is  Brajnath  or  Krsna, 
and  the  chief  at  every  battle  used  to  carry  his 
golden  image  on  his  saddle.  He  too  was  lost  in 
battle,  and  itwas  many  years  beforehe  was  restored, 
'  to  the  great  joy  of  every  Harii'  {ib.  ii.  413). 

(/)  Cult  of  !/onthful  heroes. — The  cult  of  the 
youthful  hero  {putra)  is  common  amc.ig  the  Kaj- 
puts.  Laut,  the  young  hero  of  Ajnier,  i>  worshipped 
by  the  Chauhan  sept,  and,  as  he  wore  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  silver  chain  anklet,  this  ornament  is 
tabu  to  the  children  of  the  sept  (Tod,  i.  200  n.). 
The  cult  is  not  confined  to  youths.  The  queen  of 
Ganor,  who  killed  by  means  of  a  poisoned  robe 
the  Musahnan  who  attempted  to  outrage  her, 
receives  no  special  worship,  but  in  the  spirit  oit 
sympathetic  magic  a  visit  to  her  tomb  cures  tertian 
ague  {ib.  i.  497). 

{ff)  Worship  of  natural  o6/'ef<jf.— Water-spirits 
are  honoured  by  throwing  coco-nuts  into  the  water. 
The  spirit  of  the  Banas  river  used  to  raise  her  band 
over  the  water  to  receive  the  ottering,  but,  as  iu 
the  common  fairy -gift  legend,  'since  some  unhal- 
lowed hand  threw  a  stone  in  lieu  of  a  coco-nut, 
the  arm  has  been  withdrawn '  {ib.  i.  527  ;  PR  i. 
287  ff.).  There  was  a  sun  fountain  at  Valabhi, 
whence  at  the  summons  of  Raj:i  Siladitya,  the 
seven-headed  horse  which  bears  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  rose  to  bear  him  to  battle  (Tod,  i.  179). 

(A)  Snake-icorship. — The  Vushkar  lake  is  pro- 
vided with  a  remarkable  snake  legend  indicating 
a  conflict  of  cults  (C.  C.  Watson,  Rajputana 
Gazetteer,  i.  A.  [1904]  19).  The  Niigpahchami 
festival,  '  the  cobra's  fifth,'  is  celebrated  in  its 
honour  (Tod,  i.  462).  The  usual  tales  are  told  of 
the  serpent  protecting  or  recognizing  the  true  heir 
to  the  throne  {ib.  i.  236,  ii.  281).  The  worship  of 
snake  heroes,  like  Tejaji,  Guga,  and  Pipa,  is 
common  (PA'  i.  213  f.  ;  Tod,  i.  580). 

(»')  Sacred  animals  and  trees. — Next  to  the  cow, 
the  boar  is  sacred  to  the  Rajput,  and  possibly  repre- 
sents the  corn-spirit  {GB^,  pt.  v..  Spirits  of  the  Corn 
and  of  the  Wild,  London,  1912,  i.  298 ff.).  Birds 
of  augur}'  are  carefully  protected,  and  the  ))it;con, 
as  the  bird  of  love,  has  become  associated  with  the 
erotic  cult  of  Krsna,  and  is  still  regularly  fed  at 
every  courthouse  in  Rajputana.  Anion"  trees  the 
varieties  of  the  lig  are  especially  sacred.  It  was 
from  a  plpalUee  {Ficiis  rcli(jiosa)  that  Asapurna, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bilndi,  appeared  to  protect 
the  queen  (Tod,  ii.  368). 

(?)  Festivals. — The  lliljput  festivals  are  numerous 
and  interesting.  The  reader  may  be  referred  for 
details  to  Tod's  cla.ssical  account  (i.  44411'.).  But, 
when  he  compares  the  ritual  with  that  of  Egypt 
and  other  countries  to  the  west  of  India,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  theories  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  obsolete. 

LiTERATcuK.— The  i-liis-iieal  authority  is  J.  Tod,  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  liajast'han,  2  vols.,  London,  1820-82  (the  original 
ed.  is  now  very  scarce,  but  it  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  the 
references  in  the  text  are  from  Koutledgo's  itopular  ed.,  London, 
1014).  For  the  RAjputfl  of  districts  outside  K;ijputi\na  see  A. 
K.  rorbes,  Kils  Sltild,  London,  1878  ;  H.  A.  Rose,  Gtossar;/  of 
the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and  the  A'.  It'.  hWontier  Pro- 
vivee,  vols,  ii.,  ill.,  Lahore,  1911-14  ;  D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Punjab 
Ethnographv,  Ca\cMHa,  1883;  W.  Crookc,  Tribes  and  Vastes 
of  the  N.  H .  y'rni'inws  aii.f  OudJi,  do.  ISINi ;  R.  V.  Russell, 
TritieAi  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  London,  lOlC. 

W.   CltOOKK. 

RAMAISM.— I.  History. — 'Vai^navism,  (me  of 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Himlfl  religion,  in- 
cludes, besides  the  worshippers  of  Vi.siiu  in  his 
pni]u'r  form  as  a  supniine  personal  god,  two  large 
M'cis  cmbraiing  not  only  the  great  majority  of  I  lie 
Vaisnavites,  but  also  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  llinilus  of  to-day.  Tlie.se  two  parties  are  the 
votaries  respectively  of  Viijnu's  two  last  incarna- 
tions, Kiijiia  and  Rama.'  The  cult  of  Raiii.i  as  a 
chief  god  at  the  luesentr  day  prevails  over  nn  ex- 
>  .See  art.  Incaunation  (Indian),  vol.  vii.  p.  li:i. 
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tensive  area  in  India.  But  Kama  was  at  first  only 
an  epic  liero ;  for  in  the  original  part  (bks.  ii.- 
vi.)  of  tlie  Rdmayana  (q.v.),  wliicli  celebrates  his 
life  and  deeds,  he  is  represented  as  an  essentially 
human  character.  On  the  other  hand,  in  bks.  i. 
and  vii.,  which  are  admittedly  later  additions,  his 
divine  nature  is  fully  accepted.  In  another  passage 
also  (vi.  117),  which  is  without  doubt  an  interpola- 
tion, the  gods,  with  Brahma  at  their  head,  appear 
and  declare  Kama,  who  had  till  then  regarded 
himself  as  a  man,  to  be  Narayana,  i.e.  Visnu,  the 
highest  god.  The  character  of  Rama,  already  a 
model  of  morality  as  the  hero  of  the  Bamdyana, 
was  still  more  exalted  by  later  poets,  including 
those  of  the  Puranas  and  especially  by  Bhavabhuti 
(first  half  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.),  tiie  author  of  two 
Sanskrit  dramas  concerned  with  the  life  of  Rama. 
Having  tlius  become  immensely  popular,  the  epic 
hero  was  before  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  by  a  people  ever  prone  to  deifica- 
tion, as  an  incarnation — an  already  familiar  feature 
of  the  Hindu  religion — of  the  supreme  god  Visnu. 
Though  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
exactly  when  Kama  came  to  be  accepted  as  an 
avatar,  there  is  good  reason  to  regard  this  belief 
as  having  already  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Thus  in  the  10th  canto  of 
Kalidasa's  e))ic,  the  Raghuvaniia,  wliich  dates  from 
the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.,  the  poet,  before 
relating  the  story  of  Rama's  birth,  represents  Visnu 
as  promising  to  be  bom  as  a  son  of  King  Dasaratha 
for  the  destruction  of  the  demon  Ravana.  The 
Vayu  Purdna,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
century,  also  refers  to  his  divine  character.  Much 
later,  A.D.  1014,  we  find  the  Jain  author  Amitagati 
making  the  statement  that  Rama  was  regarded  as 
the  all-knowing,  all-pervading  protector  of  the 
world.  But,  though  the  divinity  of  Rama  had  thus 
been  recognized  for  centuries,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  cult  in  his  honour  existed  during  this  long 
period.  It  cannot,  however,  have  been  established 
much  later  than  the  11th  ceritury  A.D.  Thus 
Madhva  (q.v.),  otherwise  called  Anandatirtha  (the 
founder,  in  the  13th  cent.,  of  a  Vaisnava  sect, 
which  aimed  at  confuting  not  only  Saiikara's  theory 
of  the  unreality  of  the  universe  and  the  identity  of 
the  human  soul  with  the  supreme  deity,  but  also 
Ramanuja's  doctrine  that  God  is  the  material  cause 
of  the  world),  is  declared  to  have  brought  the 
image  of  Rama  from  Badarikasrama  in  the  Hima- 
laya, and  to  have  sent  his  pupil  Naraharitirtha  to 
Jagannfitha  in  Orissa,  about  A.D.  1264,  to  bring 
back  wliat  were  called  the  original  idols  of 
Rama.  Hemadri,  a  voluminous  Sanskrit  writer 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent., 
describes  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Rama  on  the  9th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  Chaitra  (March-April).  An  indication  of 
the  comparative  lateness  of  the  cult  of  Kama  as  an 
incarnation  is  the  fact  that,  among  the  24  names 
of  Visnu  that  are  repeated  at  the  present  day  by 
Vaisnavites  at  the  beginning  of  every  ceremony 
which  they  perform,  the  name  of  Kama  does  not 
occur,  though  those  of  two  other  incarnations,  the 
Dwarf  and  the  Man-lion,  are  mentioned.  Again, 
while  theordinary ceremoniesof  Vaisnavism  include 
a  repetition  even  of  Vedic  mantras,  or  formulae, 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  cult  of  Rama.  At  the 
present  day  every  Hindu  is  familiar  with  Ramas 
exploits,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India  his  name  is  on  every  one's  lips  irrespec- 
tively of  class,  caste,  or  creed.  Thus,  when  friends 
meet,  they  often  greet  each  other  by  uttering 
Rama's  name  twice  ('Ram,  Rilm').  No  name  is 
more  frequently  given  to  children,  and  none  is 
more  often  invoked  at  funerals  and  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

2.  Literature. — The  literature  of  Ramaism  is  of 


late  origin.  There  exist  in  the  first  place  various 
manuals  which  describe  the  forms  of  Rama-worship 
by  means  of  mantras,  or  formulae,  and  magic 
circles,  like  those  prescribed  in  the  Sdtvata-Samhitd 
for  the  worship  of  Vasudeva  (Visnu).  There  are 
besides  a  few  works  that  set  forth  the  doctrines  of 
theRamaite  faith.  The  Adhydtma-ramdyana  ?i\m^ 
throughout  at  expounding  the  divinity  of  Rama 
and  explaining  the  relation  of  the  individual  soul 
to  him  as  the  supreme  soul.  Sita  and  Rama  are 
introduced  by  the  author  as  the  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  this  work.  The  fifth  canto 
of  the  last  book  is  entitled  Rdma-gltd,  '  the  Song 
of  Rama,'  which  is  intended  to  correspond  to  the 
Krsnaite  Bhagavad-gltd  (q.v.),  and  which  is  nar- 
rated by  Rama  to  his  brother  Laksmana,  the 
counterpart  of  Arjuna  in  the  parallel  poem.  The 
teaching  is  monistic  throughout,  the  world  and 
the  individual  soul  being  described  as  illusoiy, 
while  the  one  supreme  spirit,  here  Rama,  alone 
really  exists.  Composed  of  extracts  from  older 
writings,  it  has  no  claim  to  any  connexion  with 
Vedic  literature.  It  is  also  mentioned  as  a  modern 
treatise  by  Ekanatha,  a  Maharastra  saint  of  the 
16th  cent.,  in  his  Bhdvdrtha-rdmdyana.  There 
is  another  Ramaist  work  (published  at  Madras) 
also  entitled  RCimagltd,  which  is  composed  in  18 
chapters  like  the  original  Bhagavad-gltd.  Its  con- 
tents are  narrated  by  Rama  to  Hanuman.  It  is  a 
very  modern  compilation,  for  it  professes  to  be 
based  on  the  108  Upanisads,  some  of  which  are 
unmistakably  very  recent.  What  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Bible  of  the  Raniaites  is  the  Rdmcharit- 
manas,  an  adaptation  of  Valmlki's  Rdmayana, 
composed  in  Hindi  by  Tulasi  Dasa,  the  greatest  of 
modern  Hindu  poets,  in  the  16tli  century.  What 
the  Bhdgavata  Purdna  and  the  Bhagavad-gltd  are 
to  the  Krsnaite,  Tulasi  Diisa's  poem,  together  with 
the  Sanskrit  Rdmayana,  is  to  the  many  millions 
in  N.  India  whose  vernacular  tongue  is  Hindi. 

3.  Doctrine. — The  following  are  the  doctrines 
held  by  all  Raniaites  in  common  :  (1)  the  deity  is 
not  devoid  of  qualities  (as  is  brahman,  the  im- 
personal world-soul  of  Sahkava) ;  (2)  Visnu  is  the 
supreme  deity  and  should  be  the  object  of  worship 
together  with  Laksmi,  his  wife ;  (3)  Rama  is  the 
human  incarnation,  or  avatdr,  of  Visnu ;  (4) 
Ramanuja  and  all  the  great  teachers  who  have 
succeeded  him  are  also  avatars  of  Visnu.  The 
first  three  of  these  doctrines  afibrd  a  parallel  to 
the  conceptions  of  Western  religion.  Like  Jahweh, 
Visnu  is  a  personal  supreme  deity  who  is  an  object 
of  worship,  while  the  relation  of  Rama,  as  a  human 
manifestation  of  the  supreme  deity,  to  Visnu  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Christ  to  God.  The  Ramaist 
attitude  resembles  that  of  a  Western  deist  who 
might  adopt  Christ  as  the  main  object  of  his  de- 
votions. 

4.  Sub-sects. — Ramananda,  fifth  disciple  in  suc- 
cession from  Ramanuja,  from  whose  school  he 
seceded,  was  the  founder  of  the  Kamaite  sect  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Kamawats,  in  the  14th  century. ' 
A  teacher  named  Kilh,  separated  from  Ramananda 
by  a  successive  series  of  several  disciples,  founded 
the  Khaki  (q.v.)  sect,  which  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  tendency  of  Hinduisni  to  eclecticism  and 
compromise.     See  also  art.  Kamanuja. 

Literature. — H.  H.  Wilson,  A  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects 
0/ the  Hindus,  new  ed.  (Select  Works,  i.),  London,  1861,  pp.  46, 
64-67,  63-66,  67  t.,  98  f.;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Modem  Hinduism, 
do.  1887 ;  G.  A.  Grierson,  IJ  x\i\.  {1893]  227 ;  M.  Monier- 
Williams,  Brdhmanism  and  Hindidsm^  London,  1891 ;  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  Vaisriavistn,  ^aivism,  and  Minor  Heligious 
Systems  (  =  GI A  P  in.  vi.),  Strassburg,  1913,  pp.  46-48. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 
RAMAKRSIilA.  —  Kamakrsna  is  the  adopted 
name  of  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the  revival  of 
Hinduism  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent., 
1  See  art.  Raman.\xdIs. 
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the  other  two  being  Dayananda  Saiasvati  (1824-S3) 
and  Svami  Vivekananda  (1862-1902).  All  three 
adopted  in  early  youth  the  life  of  the  ascetic 
devotee — striking  illustrations  of  the  deeply-rooted 
conviction  which  prevails  among  Hindus  that  re- 
nunciation {q.v.)  is  the  highest  religious  ideal,  and 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  led 
innumerable  young  Indians  to  give  up  home, 
marriage,  property,  and  money  for  the  attainment 
of  union  ^^^th  God. 

1.  Life. — Gadadhar  Chatterji,  the  son  of  a  poor 
but  orthodox  Brahman,  was  born  on  20th  Feb. 
1834,  in  the  village  of  Kaiiiarpukur,  situated  in 
the  Hugli  district  of  Bengal.  Losing  his  father 
when  he  was  seventeen,  he  migrated  to  Calcutta, 
where  for  a  few  years  he  earned  his  living  as  a 
pujan,  or  ministrant  attending  to  the  worship  of 
the  household  idols  in  Hindu  families.  In  1855, 
when  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Kali,  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges  by  a  rich  Bengali  lady  named 
Rani  Rasmoni,  a  few  miles  from  Calcutta,  was 
opened,  his  elder  brother  was  appointed  chief 
priest,  while  he  himself  not  long  after  became  one 
of  the  assistants.  His  religious  instinct,  of  which 
he  had  sho^^'n  signs  as  a  boy,  now  developed  into 
passionate  worship  of  the  image  of  Kali  in  the 
temple.  Thinking  of  her  as  the  mother  of  the 
uni\erse  and  as  his  own  mother,  he  used  to  sing 
hymns,  talk,  and  pray  to  her  by  the  hour  till  he 
became  unconscious  of  the  outer  world.  He  would 
then  pass  into  the  state  of  religious  trance  called 
samadhi,  which  often  lasted  for  hours,  and  in 
which  the  action  of  the  pulse  and  the  heart  became 
imperceptible.  When  he  was  twenty-five,  his 
relatives,  hoping  to  cure  him  of  his  religious 
ecstasies,  induced  liim  to  undergo  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  child-marriage,  though  his  bride  was  only 
six  and  would  not  live  with  him  as  his  wife  till  she 
was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  Returning  to  the 
temple  and  being  now  convinced  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  deity  visibly,  he  renewed  his 
devotions  with  such  intensity  that  he  neglected 
his  duties  and  could  no  longer  retain  his  otlicial 
position.  So  he  left  the  temple  and  settled  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  where  for  the  next  twelve 
years  he  lived  a  life  of  strenuous  prayer  and  self- 
repression  in  continuous  ettorts  to  attain  union 
with  God.  Having  as  yet  received  no  education 
or  training,  lie  was  helped  during  this  period  in  his 
aspirations  first  by  a  Brahman  nun,  who  instructed 
him  in  yoga,  or  the  system  of  exercises  producing 
mental  concentration,  and  in  the  Tuntrns,  or 
manuals  dealing  with  the  worship  of  Kali  and  the 
theology  concerned  with  her  cult.  Afterwards  ho 
came  for  nearly  a  year  under  the  influence  of  an 
ascetic  named  Totapuri,  who  exjioynded  to  him 
the  monistic  Vediinia  doctrine  of  Saiikiira,  tliat 
God  isim|iersonal,  that  the  human  soul  is  identical 
with  God,  that  the  world  is  an  illusion,  and  who 
taught  him  the  highest  stage  of  religious  trance 
in  which  every  trace  of  consciousness  disa])]icar». 
Totapuri  also  initiated  him  as  a  sannyii.il,  or 
ascetic  who  renounces  every  worldly  attachment. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  such  devotees, 
Gaduilhar  now  assumed  ii  new  name.  Hencefor- 
ward he  was  known  as  Kamakrijna ;  and  later  he 
received  from  his  friends  the  title  of  I'aramaliamsa, 
which  is  given  only  to  ascetics  of  profound  know- 
ledge and  sanctity.  After  Tolfipiiri's  departure 
he  lived  for  six  months  almost  conlinuoMsly  in  a 
stale  of  exalted  religious  trance.  This  conditicm 
ended  in  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  from  which, 
however,  he  recovered  after  a  month  or  two. 

RAniakft^na  now  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  re- 
ligious nHjiiralion  —  the  craving  to  realize  the 
Vai(fnava  ideal  of  passionate  love  for  God.  This 
aim  he  Koiighl  to  realize  by  imagining  himself  one 
of  the  great  devotees  of  ancient  stories.     Thus  at 


length  in  a  trance  he  saw  the  beautiful  form  of 
Krsna.  Now  he  was  satisfied  ;  he  had  at  last 
achieved  mental  peace.  By  this  time  (1871)  he 
was  thirty- seven  j-ears  of  age  and  was  becoming 
famous.  His  wife,  who  ^^as  now  eighteen,  came 
to  see  him.  When  he  explained  that,  being  a 
sannyCisi,  he  could  not  live  with  her  as  her  husband, 
she  agreed  to  reside  at  the  temple  as  his  pupil  and 
be  taught  by  him  how  to  serve  God ;  she  thus 
remained  a  devoted  disciple  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  during 
which  she  regarded  him  as  an  incarnation  of  God 
Himself,  and  endeavoured  to  further  the  work 
that  lie  had  begun. 

Though  as  an  ascetic  he  no  longer  had  any  caste, 
he  now  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not  yet  given  up 
his  Brahman  prejudices  towards  the  lower  orders. 
Having  accordingly  resolved  to  do  the  work  of 
men  of  the  lowest  caste,  he  acted  as  a  scavenger  in 
the  temple  and  cleansed  it  like  a  Pariah  during  the 
night.  He  also  collected  and  ate  the  fragments  of 
food  left  by  the  beggars  who  were  dailj-  fed  at  the 
temple,  and  who  included  Muhammadans,  out- 
castes,  and  bad  characters. 

The  last  stage  in  his  religious  development  was 
the  result  of  a  new  elesire  that  arose  in  him  to 
know  and  understand  other  religions.  Thus  he 
>\ent  to  live  with  a  Muhammadan  saint,  becom- 
ing temporarily  a  Muhammadan  in  dress,  manner 
of  life,  and  religious  practice.  He  then  turned 
to  Christianity  and  once  saw  Jesus  in  a  vision, 
being  unable  for  three  days  after  to  think  or 
speak  of  anything  else  but  of  Him  and  His  love. 
These  experiences  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  religions  are  true,  as  being  various  paths 
leading  to  the  same  goal. 

At  the  end  of  1872  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 
Pandit  Vaisnava  Charan,  took  him  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  stayed  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  During  this  visit  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dayananda  Sarasvati,  the  founder  of  the  Arya 
Samaj.  About  1875  Kcshab  Chunder  Sen,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bralima  Samaj,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rfimakrsna,  and,  becoming  deeply 
impressed  by  his  devotion  and  conversation,  went 
to  see  him  often,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  adherents,  and  drew  public  attention 
to  his  merits  both  by  talking  and  by  writing  about 
him.  The  result  was  that  Rfimakrsna  was  now 
visited  at  his  temple  by  many  educated  Hindus 
from  Calcutta,  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  yining  men  who  became  his  attached  pupils 
and  continued  his  work  after  his  death.  His  con- 
versation is  described  as  brilliant,  and  was  listened 
to  by  many  noted  Indians  who  went  to  see  him  at 
his  temple.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life  ho  was  constantly  engaged  in  talking  to  his 
visitors.  He  never  wrote  anything,  even  in  this 
last  period  ;  but  his  discijiles  made  copious  notes 
in  Bengali  of  his  sayings,  of  which  several  collec- 
tions were  published  after  his  death.  He  was 
e.H.sentially  a  conversationalist,  and  nut  a  formal 
instructor;  indeed,  he  regularly  disclaimed  the 
status  of  a  <jiini,  or  te.'ulicr.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  his  most  celebrated  discijilc,  .Svilmi 
Vivekfiiiaiida,  his  conversation  was  of  two  main 
types.  On  the  one  hand,  he  represented  liim.self 
as  the  servant  of  all  liiiinan  beings  and  wonhl  never 
claim  any  high  position.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  spi'ak  of  iiiiiisclf  not  only  as  )icissessing  all 
power  and  all  knowledge,  but  as  (lie  re-incnriiatcd 
soul  I  hat  had  once  liccii  born  as  Hama,  as  Kr^iia, 
or  as  Budilha.  Such  things  were  not  said  in  any 
sjiirit  of  arrogance,  but  lu-  a  result  of  his  intense 
realization  of  tlic  Vcdfinta  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  individual  soul  with  the  imperMoiial  (Jod. 

The  ini'cssant  labour  of  speaking  to  the  increas- 
ing crowds  of  men  and  women  that  came  to  see 
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him  at  the  temple  of  Daksinesvaia  at  last  told  on 
his  health.  In  1885  he  began  to  sutler  from  an 
aHeetion  of  the  throat,  which  after  a  time  developed 
into  cancer.  He  was  removed  to  Calcutta,  where 
lie  was  attended  by  the  best  physicians.  They 
advised  him  to  keep  the  strictest  .silence ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  addressing  the  crowds  that 
gathered  wherever  he  went.  He  would  still  fall 
into  trances,  on  awaking  from  which  he  would 
talk  incessantly  as  before.  Even  when  his  throat 
liecame  so  constricted  that  he  could  hardly  swallow 
even  liquid  food,  he  continued  his  etibrts,  cheerful 
and  undaunted,  till  15th  March  1886.  On  that 
day  he  fell  into  a  samadhi  from  which  he  never 
returned.  After  his  death  a  group  of  his  disciples 
decided  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  spread  of  his 
teaching,  and  to  become  srwnyasis.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  was  Narendra  Nath  Dutt,  a 
Bengali,  who  on  becoming  an  ascetic  took  the 
name  of  Vivekananda. 

2.  Habits  and  character. — Kamakrsna  had  not 
many  personal  traits.  Though  a  sannyasl,  he  not 
only  dressed,  but  lived,  like  an  ordinary  Bengali. 
He  is  described  by  one  of  his  disciples  as  distin- 
guished by  profound  humility  and  childlike  tender- 
ness, the  outward  manifestation  of  whicli  was  a 
singular  sweetness  of  e.\pression.  His  character 
was  simple,  for  every  detail  of  his  life  can  be 
explained  from  the  one  motive  of  a  passion  for 
God,  which  mastered  his  whole  being.  It  was  this 
that  made  him  at  an  early  age  enter  the  life  of  a 
sannyasl,  in  which  he  renounced  all  earthly  ties 
and  by  tremendous  self-repression  completely  con- 
quered the  sex  instinct  and  acquired  a  hatred  of 
money.  His  aversion  to  gold  and  silver  became 
so  great  that  he  could  not  even  touch  them,  and 
the  simple  contact  of  a  coin,  even  when  he  was 
asleep,  would  make  him  shrink  convulsively.  In 
his  later  days  he  could  touch  no  metal,  not  even 
iron.  Mathuranatha,  the  son-in-law  of  the  found- 
ress of  the  temple,  repeatedly  oUered  to  hand  the 
temple  over  to  him  together  with  a  property  yield- 
ing an  income  of  25,000  rupees  a  year,  but  he 
refused  and  threatened  to  leave  the  place  if  the 
offer  were  pressed.  A  gift  of  25,000  rupees  pressed 
on  him  by  another  wealthy  man  was  similarly 
declined.  His  deep  sincerity  and  exclusive  de- 
votion to  God  won  him  the  boundless  love  and 
reverence  of  his  disciples,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
divine  person. 

3.  Belief. — Ramakrsna  had  ho  proper  education. 
He  knew  no  Sanskrit  and  scarcely  any  English, 
and  he  possessed  no  scholarly  knowledge  even  of 
Bengali.  Never  having  had  any  systematic  train- 
ing in  philosophy,  and  deriving,  with  the  aid  of  a 
retentive  memory,  practically  all  that  he  knew  of 
it  from  his  occasional  intercourse  with  the  religious 
teachers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  his 
temple,  he  neither  was  nor  claimed  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  His  belief  regarding 
God  and  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  the  world 
was  based  on  the  Vedanta  system.  It  may  be 
summed  up  thus  :  God  is  unknowable  .and  utterlj' 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  every 
human  being  and  every  thing  that  exists  is  a 
manifestation  of  God,  who  is  so  truly  all  that  is 
that  everything  that  happens  is  in  a  sense  done 
by  Him,  and  therefore  moral  distinctions  become 
obliterated  in  Him.  Hence,  as  he  looked  upon 
everj'  human  being  as  a  manifestation  of  God, 
Ramakrsna  would,  if  he  met  an  unfortunate,  bow- 
down  before  her  in  adoration.  Like  every  ordinary 
Hindu,  he  also  regarded  all  deities  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  impersonal  Supreme  Soul.  But  he 
iielieved  the  goddess  Kali  to  be  the  chief  manifesta- 
tion of  God  as  the  divine  mother  of  the  universe. 
He  worshipped  her  more  than  any  other  divinity, 
jind  that  by  means  of  idols  ;  for  he  implicitly  held 


the  Hindu  belief  that  the  divinity  fills  every  one 
of  his  own  idols  with  his  presence.  He  further 
shared  the  ordinary  Hindu  idea  of  the  guru,  or 
spiritual  teacher,  declaring  that  the  disciple  should 
never  criticize  his  own  gitrii  and  must  unquotion- 
ingly  obey  his  behests.  Thus  he  was  a  true  Hindu, 
and  was  always  ready  to  defend  the  whole  of 
Hinduism.  In  these  respects  he  was  only  one  of 
the  multitude  of  very  devoted  Hindus  who  might 
have  lived  at  any  time  during  the  last  2000 
years. 

4.  Distinctive  doctrine. — What  differentiated  his 
belief  from  that  of  other  revivers  of  Hinduism  was 
the  doctrine  that  all  religions  are  true,  because  in 
their  inner  essence  they  are  identical,  and  that 
each  man  should  therefore  remain  in  the  religion 
in  which  he  has  been  bom.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  idea  of  the  harmony  of  all  religions  and  of  the 
jiart  ])layed  by  Kamakrsna  in  introducing  it  to 
Keshab  Chunder  Sen,  a  pupil  of  his  caused  to  be 
painted  a  symbolical  picture  in  which  a  Christian 
church,  a  Muhammadan  mosque,  and  a  Hindu 
temple  appear  in  the  background,  while  on  one 
side  in  front  Ramakrsna  is  pointing  out  to  Keshab 
a  group  in  which  Christ  and  Chaitanya  are  danc- 
ing together,  and  a  Muhammadan,  a  Confucianist, 
a  Sikh,  a  Parsi,  an  Anglican,  and  various  Hindus 
are  standing  round.  Kamakrsna's  universalistic 
theory  of  the  truth  of  all  religions  furnishes  a 
strong  defence  of  Hinduism  because  it  implies  that 
no  Hindu  should  abandon  his  religion  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  of  its  individual  doctrines. 

Literature. — F.  Max  Miiller,  Rdmakfishxia  :  His  Lifr  and 
Sayinfjs,  London,  1898  (the  best  bio;_'raphy,  together  with  a 
collection  of  R.amakrsna's  sayings);  P.  C.  Mozumdar,  Parayna- 
harh^a  RamakfishxLofi,  Calcutta,  1910  ;  [M.  N.  Gupta],  The 
Gospel  of  Sri  Rdmakfiskiiia,  Madr.as,  1912 ;  SvamI  Viveka- 
nanda, Mjj  Master  (a  lecture),  Calcutta,  1911 ;  J.  N.  Farquhar, 
Modern  Religious  Movements  in  India,  New  York,  1915,  pp. 
18S-200.  The  work  of  the  Rilmakrsna  mission  i3  described  in 
the  Hindoo  Patriot,  14th  Oct.  1912'. ' ' 

\.  A.  Macdonell. 
RAMANANDJS,  RAMAWATS.— The  Rama- 
nandis  or  Ramawats  are  an  important  Vaisnava 
sect  in  N.  India,  numbering  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000.  Their  founder  was  Ramananda,  a 
teacher  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Ramanuja 
(q.v.),  the  Bhaktamala  giving  the  succession  as 
(1)  Ramanuja,  (2)  Devacharya,  (3)  Hariyananda, 
(4)  Raghavananda,  (5)  Ramananda.  According  to 
the  N.  Indian  tradition  regarding  Ramananda's 
life  and  times,  Raghavananda  was  a  prominent 
teacher  of  the  Sri  Vaisnava  church  founded  by 
Ramanuja.  He  travelled  over  India  spreading  its 
doctrines,  and  finally  settled  in  Benares.  In  the 
year  4400  of  the  Kaliyuga,  corresponding  to  A.D. 
1299,'  Ramananda  \\as  born  at  Prayflga,  the 
modern  Allahabad.  His  father  was  a  Kanyakubja 
Bralimana  named  Punyasadana  (or  Bhurikarma 
or  Devala),  and  his  motlier's  name  was  Susila. 
The  child  was  named  Rflniadatta,  and,  as  he  grew 
up,  he  acquired  knowledge  rapidly,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  become  a 
finished  pandita,  and  went  to  Benares  to  study 
religious  philosophy.  There  he  attached  himself 
to  a  Smarta  teacher,  who  followed  the  Advaita 
philosophy  of  6ahkarachai-ya.-  One  day  he 
happened  to  meet  Raghavananda,  who  had  the 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  who  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  that  Ramadatta  had  not  yet 
taken  refuge  with  Hari  (i.e.  Rama),  as  his  days 
were  fulfilled  and  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
Ramadatta  returned  to  his  Smarta  teacher  and 
reported  the  conversation.     The   teacher   had  to 

1  So  all  native  authorities.  Bhagavan  Prasiida  (Bhaktamala, 
p.  432)  refers  to  eight  or  nine,  and  quotes  three.  Tradition 
F.'iys  that  it  was  162  years  after  Raui<anuja's  death,  which  would 
thus  have  occurred  in  a.d.  1137. 

'-  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Ramanuja  and  Raraan:jnda  are 
represented  as  having  begun  by  being  followers  of  Saukara, 
and  later  to  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways. 
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confess  that  the  prediction  was  a  true  one,  and 
that  he  himself  could  offer  no  remedy.  He  there- 
fore recommended  him  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  Raghavananda.  Ramadatta  did  so,  and 
Raghavananda  received  him,  taught  him  the  Sri 
Vaisnava  initiatory  mantra,^  and  changed  his 
name  to  Ramananda.  He  also  instructed  him  in 
the  yoga  methods  of  suppression  of  breath,  etc., 
leading  the  nractiser  into  intense  mental  absorp- 
tion, and,  wlien  the  time  for  his  death  arrived, 
with  their  aid,  put  him  into  a  trance.  Death  came 
to  take  him  away,  but,  finding  him  in  this  death- 
like condition,  departed  leaving  him  unharmed. 
Ramananda  then  awoke  from  his  trance,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  attending  on  and 
learning  from  Raghavananda,  who  blessed  him  and 

,  gave  him  the  boon  of  an  exceptionally  long  life.^ 
After  serving  his  guru  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  over  the  greater  part  of 
India.  A  persistent  tradition  asserts  that  he  even 
visited  the  island  of  Gangasagara  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Ganges,  and  that  there  he  discovered  the  site 
of  Kapila's  hermitage,  all  trace  of  which  had  long 
been  lost.  After  completing  his  pilgrimage  he  re- 
turned to  Benares,  and  settled  at  Pauchganga  Ghat, 
where  his  footprints  can  still  be  seen  by  the 
faithful. 

The  Sri  Vaisnava  church,  of  which  Raghavan- 
anda and  Ramananda  were  members,  allows  only 
Bralimanas  to  occupy  the  post  of  teacher,  and 
imposes  upon  all  the  strictest  rules  as  to  the 
preparation  and  consumption  of  food.  When 
Ramananda  returned  from  his  long  wanderings, 
he  essayed  to  rejoin  the  brotherhood,  but  they 
refused  to  receive  him,  alleging  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  him  during  his  peregrinations 
to  carry  out  all  these  observances.  They  accord- 
ingly demanded  that  Raghavananda  should  impose 
a  penance  upon  him.  Ramananda  resisted  this, 
and  in  the  discussion  that  ensued  Raghavananda 
finally  solved  the  problem  by  deciding  that 
Ramanand.a  must  go  his  own  way,  and  might  form 
a  sect  of  his  own.  This  f|uarrel  thus  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions  that  have 
occurred  in  the  religious  history  of  N.  India.  Its 
effects  were  bj"  no  means  confined  to  Ramananda's 
immediate  disciples,  for  his  teaching  worked  as  a 
leaven  upon  the  beliefs  of  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Kuman.anda  took  hisi/i/oj  at  his  word,  and 
founded  the  Kamawat  sect— also  nowadays  called, 
after  him,  the  sect  of  the  Ramaiiandis.  'fhe  jihilo- 
sophical  .system  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ramanu  ja 
iq.v.)  and  need  not  detain  us;  but  Ramanujii. 
wrote  for  Bralimanas  and  in  Sanskrit,  and  imposed 
a  rule  of  ceremonial  nurity  that  was  strict  in  the 
extreme.  Ramananda,  by  his  expulsion  from  the 
brotherhood  (or  an  imaginary  impurity,  wa.s  con- 
verted to  broader  notions.  His  etiiical  system  was 
based,  not  on  spiritual  pride,  but  on  spirit u,-il 
humility.  It  was  developed  in  various  directions 
by  his  successors,  but  through  all  their  teaching 
we  find  insistence  ever  laid  upon  two  great 
I)rinciples :  (1)  that  perfect  blinkti,  or  faith  in  (Jod, 
consi.st-s  in  perfect  love  directed  to  God,  and  ('J)  that 
all  servants  of  God  an;  brotliers.  Ramananda 
called  his  followers  '  Avadhuta,'  because  they 
had  '  shaken  oil''  the  bonds  of  narrow-mindedness. 
His  follower,  Kabir,  carried  this  do<:trine  of 
catholicity  still  farther,  and  it  reached  its  full 
development,  and  —  what  is  more  —  its  general 
acceptance  by  the  masses  of  Hindflstan,  seven 
generations  later,  Ihrough  the  works  of  modern 
Indm's  greatest  poet,  TulaHi  Dfisa. 
The  most  striking  point  about  RftmAnanda's 
'  (hh  RAmAya  namah. 

'The  loitrnij  o(  thin  l)oon  laof  aoinc  Itiiporljiiicc.  Kfinitnanda 
do<-»  wnni  o/'tunllv  to  have  livnd  to  n  irront  ane.  Ni'ibhA  l>4au 
Ukn  |mln>  U<  roconl  lti«t  ho  •  hori?  hln  liody  for  a  vcrv  lonir 

time'  >n>l  Inulltlon  uyn  that  he  llvsd  lU  >'»ni. 


teaching,  and  that  which  has  so  captured  the  mind 
of  India  as  to  be  enshrined  in  a  proverbial  saying, 
is  that,  so  long  as  a  man  or  woman  has  genuine 
loving  faith  in  the  Supreme,  his  or  her  caste  and 
position  In  life  are  matters  of  no  importance. 
The  Sri  Vaisnavas  admitted  only  Bralimanas  as 
teachers,  and  only  people  of  high  caste  as  lay 
members.  But  Rilmanaiida  permitted  no  such 
bounds.  As  the  saying  referred  to  above  says,  he 
taught : 

jdti  pati puchkai  nahl  koi, 
Hari-ku  bhajai,  so  Hafi-kau  hoi, 

'  Let  DO  one  ask  a  man's  caste  or  with  whom  he  eats.  If  a  man 
shows  love  to  Hari,  he  is  Hari's  own.' 

Hari  is  the  name  given  to  the  Supreme  when 
allusion  is  made  to  him  as  a  loving  father,  and,  in 
this  character,  it  is  to  the  incarnation  of  Visnu  us 
Ramachandra,  the  hero  of  the  Jiamayana,  that 
the  devotion  of  Ramananda  and  bis  followers  was 
more particularlj'  directed.  His  initiatory  mantra, 
or  formula,  was  the  words  '  !^ri  Rama,'  the  saluta- 
tion among  members  of  the  community  being  '  Jaya 
Sri  Rama,   'Jaya  Rama,'  or  '  Sita  Rama.' 

Ramananda  had  twelve  chief  disciples  or 
apostles,  and  the  list  shows  his  disregard  for  caste 
in  matters  of  religion.  They  were:'  (I)  Anan- 
tananda,  (2)  Sukhananda,  (3)  Surasurananda,  (4) 
Narahariyananda,  (5)  Pipa,  (6)  Kabir,  (7)  Bhava- 
nanda,  (S)  Sena,  (9)  Dhana,  (10)  Rai  Dasa,  (11) 
Padmavati,  (12)  Surasari. 

Of  these  nos.  11  and  12  were  women.  Re^ardini;  Padma- 
vatl  nothing:  is  known.  Surasari  was  the  wife  of  Surasura- 
nanda, and  the  Bhaktamdla  (6t5)  tells  a  pretty  sto^-  of  how  she 
was  once  wandering  alone  in  tlie  forest  praying,  when  she  was 
attacked  by  Musalman  robbers.  Thereupon  Riima  took  tlie 
form  of  a  lion,  and  guarded  her,  like  anottier  Una,  till  she  was 
out  of  danger. 

Anantananda  was  Ramananda's  first  disciple.  He  is  most 
famous  as  the  apostle  of  the  Jridhpur  country,  the  king  of  which 
he  converted  by  a  miracle  at  Sambhar,  recalling  tiiat  of  the 
barren  fig-tree  in  Mk  1 1'-'O'-  (Bhaktaiiulla,  32).  Tlie  third  in  de- 
scent from  Anantananda,  in  line  of  teacher  and  pupil,  was  Nibba 
D.asa,  the  author  of  the  BhaktavuUa. 

Sukhananda  was  a  poet.  His  hymns  are  famous,  and  ba\'e 
been  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  the  Sukhasdnara  (Bhak- 
tamdla,  04). 

Surasurananda,  the  husband  of  Surasari,  was  famous  for 
his  faith.  The  Bhaktamdla  (O.'i)  tellsa  curious  story  about  him, 
the  lesson  of  which  renlimls  us  of  Mk  "18.  A  wicked  Musalman 
gave  him  and  bit'  disciples  Icakes  secretly  mixed  with  flesh  (an 
impurity).  He  accepted  them  as  food  olfered  in  the  name  of  the 
deity,  and  they  all  ate  the  food.  Then  the  Musalman  told  the 
disciples  of  the  presence  nf  meat  in  the  cakes.  They  came  to  their 
master  in  alarm  at  the  dclilcnicnt  that  they  hadinciirred.  Hut  be 
replied  that  thev  had  not  eaten  the  fiwd  in  faith,  and  bade  them 
vomit.  They  did  so,  and  nieatissucl  from  their  mouths.  Then 
he  vomited,  and  showed  them  that  by  his  faitti  the  imiuire 
meat  had  been  transubstantiated  into  leaves  of  the  holy  txtlagl- 
plant.  He  is  of  importance,  for  through  biin  Tulasi  Dasa  traced 
his  descent  from  Kiimaiiaiula  in  line  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  curious  legend  is  told  about  Narahariyananda.  One  day, 
being  in  want  of  fuel  to  dress  food  for  a  jiarty  of  holy  men,  he 
look  an  axe,  and  went  to  a  temple  of  Devi  and"  cutaway  from  it 
a  sunit;ient  portion  of  wood.'-i  Devi  promised,  if  he  would 
desist  from  spoiling  her  temple,  to  give  him  a  daily  supply  of 
fuel,  and  so  it  came  about.  A  covetous  and  uiiregenerate 
neighbour,  hearing  of  this,  thought  that  he  wonbi  follow  the 
Haint's  example,  but,  as  soon  as  he  applied  bis  axe,  Devi 
attacked  him,  and  wounded  him  so  grievously  that,  when  people 
came  for  him,  they  found  him  at  death's  door.  Dflvi  spared  Imn 
only  on  condition  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would  supply 
Narahariyilnanda's  wants  in  the  way  of  fuel  IBliaktamfiln,  07). 

Pip.a  was  a  Kajpiit  riija  of  Giigaraun.  He  was  originally  a 
worshipper  of  Di>vi,  but  was  commanded  by  bcr  in  a  dream  to 
bci'ninen  disciple  of  Rfimananda.  lti\niananda  refused  to  accept 
him,  saying  that  ho  had  no  dealings  with  men  of  ^var  like  him, 
and,  when  I'lpa  jiersisted,  angrily  told  hiui  to  go  and  fall  into  a 
well.  Pipa  at  once  tried  tocast  himself  into  the  well  in  the  court- 
yard of  UHmananda's  house,  and  was  with  diUlcnlty  stopped  by 
the  bystanders.  Itamtlnanda  then  took  pity  on  him,  and  received 
him  on  probation  as  a  disciple.  After  a  year's  trial  lie  woh 
fully  admitted,  abandoned  all  his  early  possi-ssions,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  set  out  wit.h  K.lnia- 

»  The  list  given  by  Wilson  (Relimous  SfftH,  p.  r>(l)  is  incorrect, 
being  based  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  nh,iklamdta. 

2  Almost  the  only  stringent  duty  laid  upon  the  followers  of 
Ramananda  was  that  of  showing  hospitality  to  wandering  lioly 
men.  The  necessity  of  iiroviding  the  means  for  this  seems  to 
have  been  held  to  justify  almost  any  course  of  conduct.  We 
shall  see  extreme  Instances  of  this  in  the  case  of  !*jpiV.  Cf.  also 
the  story  of  DhanH,  below. 
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nantla  on  a  pilg:riniage  to  Dvaraka,  aoconipanied  by  Sita 
Snhachari,  one  ot  his  wives,  who  had  become  as  ardent  a 
de\'otee  as  himself. 

The  Bhaktamdla  devotes  much  space  to  Pipa,  and  narrates  or 
alludes  to  a  great  number  ot  legends  regarding  him  and  his  wife. 
Someot  them  are  given  by  Wilson  (p.  0711.).  Two  or  three  ot 
the  legends  regarding  Sita  Sahachari  illustrate  the  lengths  to 
which  Ramiiwats  are  supposed  to  be  willing  to  go  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  duty  ot  hospitality  to  wandering  saints.  She  ia  repre- 
sented as  a  peculiarly  holy  woman  and  as  a  devoted  wife,  and 
yet,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  her 
chastitv  in  order  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  this 
duty,  being  each  time  saved  from  the  last  extremity  by  miracu- 
lous intervention  {Bhaktamdla,  61). 

Kabir  (ib.  60)  was  a  Musalman  weaver.  It  was  through  him 
that  Nanak  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  inherited 
much  of  Kamananda's  teaching  (see  EliK  vii.  632). 

The  Bhaktamdla  gives  no  particulars  concerning  Bhava- 
nanda,  beyond  mentioning  his  name,  nor  can  the  present 
writer  find  anything  about  him  elsewhere  except  an  anonymous 
couplet  praising  his  devotion  to  Rama  and  his  wisdom. 

Sena  was  a  barber  by  caste  (for  the  tradition  concerning  him 
see  art.  Sknapanthis). 

Dhana  was  a  simple  peasant.  He  belonged  to  the  Jat  caste, 
which  is  notorious  for  the  boorishness  of  its  peasant  members. 
The  account  ot  him  given  by  the  Bhaktamdla  (02)  tells  that  one 
day  some  wandering  saints  asked  him  for  food,  and  he  gave  them 
the  only  grain  that  there  was  in  the  house— that  which  had 
been  reserved  for  seed.  To  conceal  the  pious  theft  from  his 
parents,  he  proceeded  to  plough  a  field,  into  which  he  pretended 
to  sow  the  grain.  He  was  subjected  to  much  ridicule  from 
neighbours  who  knew  the  facts  ot  the  case  ;  but,  as  time  went 
on,  a  miraculous  crop  sprang  up  in  the  field,  which  surpassed 
the  crops  ot  those  who  laughed  at  him.  On  one  occason  he 
saw  a  Brahmaipa  worshipping  a  sacred  ialagrdma  stone,  and,  in 
his  simplicity,  asked  him  for  a  similar  object  of  devotion.  The 
other  picked  up  an  ordinary  pebble,  and,  giving  it  to  the  silly 
boor,  said,  '  Here  is  your  god.  Take  it  home  and  worship  it.' 
Dhana,  looking  upon  it  as  a  representation  ot  Rama,  carried  it 
home,  and  tended  it  with  great  devotion.  The  god,  pleased  at 
the  simple  faith  ot  the  peasant  lad,  came  to  him  in  person,  in 
the  character  ot  a  tellow-Jat,  and  served  him  as  a  ploughman. 
After  some  time  he  recommended  Dhana  to  go  to  Benares  and 
become  Riimananda's  disciple.  He  did  so,  and,  after  receiving 
instruction  from  the  teacher,  returned  home.  There  he  again 
saw  his  ploughman,  and,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  recognized 
him  as  Rama.  The  god  then  blessed  him  and  departed,  and 
Dhana  remained  at  home,  carrying  on  his  household  duties,  and 
worshipping  the  Supreme. 

Rai  Dasa  {Bhaktamdla,  59)wasaChamar,  or  leather- worker, 
and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  despised  castes 
(for  particulars  see  art.  Rai  DasIs). 

This  account  of  Ramananda's  twelve  apostles, 
childish  though  some  of  the  legends  may  appear, 
is  interesting,  and  is  typical  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  and  women  before  God. 
While  we  may  assume  tliat  such  men  as  Ananta- 
uanda  and  Sukhananda  were  Brahmanas,  the  list 
also  contains  a  Musalman,  a  professional  soldier,  a 
barher,  a  boorish  Jat,  and,  lowest  of  the  low,  Rai 
Dasa,  the  Chamar.  Note  also  the  important 
position  assigned  to  women.  It  is  true  that  in  all 
the  sects  of  the  Vaisnava  reformation  (see  ERE  ii. 
548)  women  saints  are  frequently  met  with,  but, 
so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  Ramananda 
was  the  only  teacher  who  placed  the  sexes  on 
an  equality  by  calling  two  women  to  be  his 
apostles. 

According  to  modern  belief,  Ramananda  was  a 
direct  re-incarnation  of  Ramachandra,  and  each  of 
his  twelve  apostles  was  also  an  incarnation  of 
some  subordinate  god  or  demigod.  Thus  Anan- 
tananda  was  an  incarnation  of  Brahma,  Suklia- 
nanda  of  Siva,  Surasurananda  of  Narada,  Kabir  of 
Prahlada,  Sena  of  Bhisma,  Rai  Dasa  of  Yama,  and 
so  on.  Ramananda  borrowed  from  his  predecessors 
the  title  ananda,  '  joy,'  which  he  added  to  the 
names  of  most  of  his  disciples,  to  indicate  the  joy 
of  their  devotion  to  Rama.  Probably  the  full 
names  of  Pipa,  Sena,  and  Dhana  were  thus 
Pipananda,  Senananda,  and  Dhaniinanda.  Not 
being  Brahmanas,  they  could  be  addressed  famili- 
arly, and  it  is  a  common  familiar  custom  in  India 
to  omit  the  final  syllables  of  a  name,  just  as  we 
say  'Will'  for  '.William.' 

Although  the  great  claim  of  Ramananda  to 
recognition  is  his  insistence  on  the  equality  of  all 
believers,  a  corollary  of  this  teaching  also  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.     The  doctrines  of  his 


predecessors,  the  Ramanujas,  were,  in  N.  India, 
taught  only  in  Sanskrit.  Their  scriptures  were 
learned  books,  written  for  learned  men,  in  a 
learned  language.  But,  for  Ramananda,  with  dis- 
ciples like  Kabir,  Pipa,  Sena,  Dhana,  and  Rai 
Dasa,  who  were  not  Sanskrit  scholars,  this  was 
intolerable.  His  teaching  was  therefore  everywhere 
in  the  vernacular,  and  his  followers  wrote  their 
hymns  and  other  similar  compositions  in  one  or 
other  of  the  various  dialects  of  Hindi.  He  himself 
wrote  little  that  has  come  down  to  us,  but — not  to 
mention  the  less  known  works  of  men  like  Sukha- 
nanda— his  successor  Kabir  was  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  authors  in  that  language.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Ramananda  and 
his  followers  that  Hindi  became  a  literary  language, 
and  not  only  was  its  most  shining  light,  Tulasi 
Dasa,  a  devout  Ramawat,  but  all  his  poetry  was 
written  under  the  direct  influence  of  Ramananda's 
teaching.  The  debt  which  the  literature  of 
Hindostan  owes  to  Ramananda  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

While  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  Ramananda 
was  born  in  A.D.  1'29'J,  the  date  of  his  death  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  popular  tradition 
is  that  he  died  in  Samvat  in  1467  (  =  A.D.  1410). 
This  would  give  him  a  life  of  111  years,  which  is 
Improbable.  We  can,  however,  accept  the  tradi- 
tion, borne  out,  as  it  is,  by  the  direct  statement  of 
the  Bhaktamala,  that  he  had  an  exceptionally 
long  life,  and  this  would  authorize  us  to  state  that 
he  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  14th  century 
A.D.  He  was  thus  contemporary  with  the  later 
Khilji  kings,  and  with  nearly  all  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Tughlak.  In  his  youth  occurred  the 
famous  sack  of  Chitaur  by  'Alau'd-din  Khilji,  and 
his  ripe  manhood  corresponded  with  the  insanely 
tyrannous  rule  of  Muhammad  Tughlak.  If  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  99,  he  saw  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  sack  and  massacre  of 
Delhi.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this 
series  of  calamities  exercised  much  influence  on 
Ramananda,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  the 
benignant  and  heroic  Ramachandra,  oflered  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  owed  much  of  its  ready 
acceptance  to  the  sufi'erings  then  being  under- 
gone by  the  Indian  people  under  cruel,  alien 
rule. 

Of  Ramananda's  twelve  apostles  three — Kabir, 
Sena,  and  Rai  Dasa — founded  branch  sects  of  their 
own.  The  others  contented  themselves  with 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  Separate 
articles  are  devoted  to  Kabir,  Sena,  and  the  Rai 
Dasis.  Kabir  was  the  only  one  of  these  three 
that  really  founded  a  sect.  The  other  two  so- 
called  sects  are  little  more  than  separate  groups  of 
Ramanandis  called  after  the  re.spective  names  of 
the  teachers  from  whom  they  are  spiritually 
descended.  Through  the  preaching  of  these 
twelve  and  of  their  followers  the  pure  and  chaste 
worship  of  Rama  became  widely  spread  over 
Hindostan,  and  successfully  competed  with  the 
more  sensuous  worship  of  Krsna  and  Radha  that 
centred  round  Vrndavana,  and  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  erotic  raptures  of  the  Radhaval- 
labhis  {q.v.  ;  see  also  artt.  Bhakti-Maega,  vol.  ii. 
p.  545,  and  Vallabhachaeis). 

Literature. — Numerous  books  have  been  published  in  Hindi 
devoted  to  the  life  and  teaching  ot  Ramananda.  The  only 
really  authoritative  work  is  the  Bhaktamdla  (oO  t.)  ot  Nabha 
Dasa,  with  Priya  Dasa's  commentary  ;  the  best  ed.  is  that  of 
Sitarama^arapa  Bhagavan  Prasada  (Benares,  1905),  in  which  are 
given  extracts  from  the  contents  of  the  more  modern  works 
dealing  with  Ramananda.  A  summary  (not  always  correct)  of 
the  statements  in  the  Bhaktamdla  will  be  found  in  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Sketch  of  the  Religions  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London, 
1861,  pp.  46  ff.,  54  ff.  ;  other  European  accounts  are  based  on 
this,  and  reproduce  Wilson's  mi-stakes.  For  a  briefer  summar.v 
see  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Va'.^-i,iauism,  ^aivism,  and  Minor 
RfUgious  Systems  {  =  GIAP  iii.  6),  Strassburg,  1913,  p.  66f. 
Other  Indian  accounts  that  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
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are  Dhniva  Dasa,  Bhaktatuimdvali,  ed.  Radhakrsipa  Dasa 
(Nagari  Prachahpi  Sabha),  Benares,  litOl,  p.  63ff.  ;  Jivarama. 
Srirn.vikaprak(iia -b/Lahlamala,  Bankipur,  1SS7,  verse  10  ff.; 
Harischandra,  Vainavasarva^va,  do,,  n.d.,  p.  14. 

The  account  j:iven  in  the  present  article  is  based  entirely  on 
Indian  authorities.  GEORGE  A.  GEIERSON. 

RAMANUJA.  —  Tradition  dating  from  the 
13th  cent.  A.D.  ascribes  the  birth  of  Kamanuja  to 
the  year  93S  of  the  Saka  epoch  (  =  a.d.  1016-17). 
In  his  youth  he  lived  at  Conjeeverani,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Yadavaprakasa,  an  adherent  of  the  strict 
Advaita  philosophy  of  6ahkara.  Efimauuja,  how- 
ever, fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Vaisnavism 
whicli  had  been  made  current  by  the  ettbrts  of  tlie 
Alvars  in  the  TamU  country,  and  separated  on  this 
ground  from  his  preceptor,  attaching  liimself 
instead  to  Yamunamuni,  who  represented  the 
philosophical  aspect  of  the  creed  of  the  Alvars.  In 
due  course  he  succeeded  his  new  teacher  as  the 
head  of  this  school  of  opinion,  and  settled  at  Sriraii- 
gam  near  Trichinopoly,  where  most  of  his  life  was 
spent.  In  his  old  a^e  he  is  said  to  have  fallen 
under  the  disfavour  of  the  Chola  king,  Kulottuhga, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Saivism,  and  to  have 
removed  his  residence  in  1096  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Hoysala  princes  of  Mysore,  where  in  109S  he 
succeeded  in  converting  to  his  faith  Bitti  Deva,  or 
Visnuvardhana,  at  that  time  a  viceroy  for  his 
brother,  Ballala,  and  later  (1104-31)  himself  king. 
Another  tradition  recorded  in  Nrsiniha's  Smrtyur- 
thasdgara^  refers  to  him  as  alive  as  late  as  1127, 
and  it  would  clearly  be  unwise  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  the  precise  dates  assigned  for  his  birth  ; 
liis  activity,  it  is  certain,  fell  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  lull  cent,  A,D.,  with  which  accords  tlie 
statement  of  the  Prapanndmrta'  that  in  1091, 
towards  the  end  of  liis  life,  he  dedicated  an  image 
of  Niirayana  on  Yadavachala.  Numerous  works 
are  attributed  to  him,'  in  many  cases  doubtless 
without  just  cause  ;  of  sjiecial  importance  are  only 
tlie  Vctldntadlpa,  the  Vedantasara,  the  Vcilarlha- 
sangraha,  which  are  independent  works,  and  his 
commentaries  (bhasyas)  on  tlie  Brahmasutra  and 
the  lihagnvdd-Gitd. 

I.  Philosophical  tenets.— The  essential  contri- 
bution of  Itfimanuja  to  Indian  thought  was  the 
etlbrt  to  develo])  in  a  complete  sy.stem,  in  opposition 
to  the  uncompromising  Advaitism  of  Saiik.ira,  a 
philosophical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  <levotion  to 
God  which  was  presented  in  poetical  form  in  the 
hymns  (prabanaluts)  of  tlie  Alvars — a  task  for 
which  his  training  under  a  teacher  of  Advaitism 
rendered  him  specially  lit.  In  attein]iting  this 
task,  which  he  undertook  on  the  bidding  of  his 
teacher,  Yamunamuni,  he  was,  it  is  clear,  not 
developing  any  essentially  new  line  of  thought, 
and  he  makes  no  assertion  of  originality;  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Braknmsulra  as  a  text-book 
of  Vaisnavism,  he  claims  merely  to  be  following 
the  eoinnientary  {vftti)  of  Boilliayana  and  the 
opinions  of  previous  teachers,  of  wliom  idsewhere 
he  enumerates  several — Taiika,  Dramida,  Guha- 
deva,  Kapardin,  and  Bharuchi  ;  of  these  Dramida 
at  least  preceiled  Saiikara,  and  indications  in 
Sahkara's  own  coiumentary  show  that  Kiimanuja's 
claim  to  be  following  tradition  is  not  unfoundeil. 
The  disappearance,  however,  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  and  tlie  liopcless  obscurity  in  itself  of 
the  J'i'itunnsutrn  render  it  imiiossilile  to  determine 
what  degree  of  indepenilcnee  is  to  he  assigned  to 
K.'imiiiiuja,  The  6ri/jh<ixi/a,  his  commentary  on 
the  liriihma.i>itrn,  conveys  an  ini]ireHsion  of  no 
menu  pliilosoidiiral  insight,  and  it  is  fair  to  a.ssume 
that  hiH  work  in  substantial  merit  and  complete- 

'  T,  Aufrecht,  llodUian  Cafalogtu  of  Santkrit  MSS,  Oxlord, 
lt>64.  p.  2M. 

>  lUJendralHU  Mllra,  Nottett  aj  Santkrit  MSS,  v.,  C*loutt«, 
IWtII.  |.,  10(, 

^  Aufrecht,  Catatogut  Calalnffftntm,  i.,  TA>lpzlK,  1891,  p.  f'2?. 


ness  far  outdid  any  previous  effort  to  find  in  the 
Brahmasutra  a  basis  for  monotheism. 

To  Sahkara  the  whole  universe  was  one.  Brah- 
man without  a  second  (advaitci),  without  qualities, 
consisting  of  thought,  but  without  dill'erentiation 
of  subject  and  object :  the  world  of  experience 
arises  from  the  association  with  the  one  reality  of 
mdijCi,  or  illusion,  and  has  therefore  but  a  conven- 
tional existence,  being  the  object  of  the  lower 
knowledge  as  opposed  to  the  higher  knowledge  of 
the  one  reality.  Escape  from  the  fetters  of  trans- 
migration, which  is  an  essenti.Tl  part  of  the  con- 
ventional life,  is  obtained  by  the  act  of  intellectual 
intuition  which  appreciates  the  illusory  character 
of  the  empirical  universe,  A  creator  (Isvara) 
exists,  and  his  grace  serves  to  secure  in  some  degree 
this  intuition,  but  the  existence  of  God,  as  al.so  of 
the  soul  itself  as  individual,  is  in  ultimate  analysis 
mere  illusion,  and  His  grace  is  equally  illusory. 
To  establish  this  scheme  bahkara  does  not  rely  on 
the  human  faculties  unaided ;  freel)'  as  he  uses 
argument,  he  bases  his  views  on  the  Upanisads 
and  the  Brahmasutra  as  an  eternal  and  conclusive 
revelation,'  Ramanuja  is  no  less  dogmatic,  but 
the  doctrine  which  he  deduces  is  very  dili'erent. 
In  the  Upanisads  his  opinions  find  their  chief 
support  in  the  antarydmi-brdhmana,  contained  in 
the  Brhaddranyaka.  Upa7iisad,-iii  whicli  Bra/iiiian 
is  described  in  detail  as  the  inner  ruler  of  the  whole 
of  the  universe  in  all  its  aspects,  and  in  a  passage 
in  the  Svetdsvatara  Upani^ad^  in  which  stress  is 
laid  on  the  threefold  unity  in  Brahman  of  the 
empirical  subject  (bhoktr),  the  objective  world 
(bhogya),  and  the  jjower  which  instigates  {prcritf). 
He  teaches,  therefore,  a  monism,  for  all  is  Brah- 
man, but  a  qualified  monism  {viiislddvaita),  since 
room  is  found  for  the  reality  of  individual  souls 
and  the  external  world.  The  highest  reality  is 
God,  endowed  with  all  desirable  qualities,  not 
consisting  of  knowledge  alone,  but  having  know- 
ledge as  an  attribute,  all-powerful,  all-pervading, 
and  all-merciful.  Whatever  exists  is  contained 
within  God,  and  therefore  the  system  admits  no 
second  independent  element.  But  within  the  unity 
are  distinct  elements  of  idurality  which,  if  ellects 
or  modes  {prakdra)  of  God,  are  yet  absolutely  real, 
and  not  ligments  of  illusion.  These  are  souls  of 
varying  classes  and  degrees  {chit)  and  matter  in 
all  its  forms  (achit),  which  together  are  represented 
as  constituting  the  body  of  i;od,  standing  to  Him 
in  the  same  depen<lent  relation  as  is  occujiied  by 
the  matter  forming  an  animal  or  vegetable  body 
towards  the  soul  or  spirit.  Both  matter  and  souls 
exist  eternally  in  God,  and  have  had  no  absolute 
beginning  and  will  have  no  absolute  end.  But 
there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  existence.  In 
the  pralaya  condition,  which  occurs  at  the  end 
of  each  world-period  (kalpa),  matter  exists  in  a, 
subtle  state  in  which  it  possesses  none  of  the 
qualities  which  make  it  an  object  of  ordinary 
exjierience ;  the  souls  likewise  cease  to  be  coii- 
luctcd  with  bodies,  and,  though  retaining  the 
essential  quality  of  being  eofinizing  agents,  are 
unable  to  manifest  their  intelligence  ;  in  this  con- 
dition Brahman  is  said  to  be  in  the  causal  state 
{kdrinidvasthd).  From  this  condition  creation 
develops  by  the  will  of  God  :  subtle  matter  takes 
on  its  gross  form,''  souls  expand  their  intellect, 
entering  at  the  same  time  into  connexion  with 
bodies  in  accordance  with  their  deeds  in  previous 
forms  of  existence ;  in  this  conditiim  Hrahmiin 
occupies  the  state  of  an  elVect  (kdrydmsthd).  Hut 
between  the  two  states  there  is  no  essential  did'er- 
ence ;  the  ellect  is  the  cause  which  lias  undergone 

>  p.  DeuMcn,  DaiStjslfm  rf««  Vtddnta,  Lel]i7.l|;,  IS88,  p.  IIS  IT. 
2  HI.  vii.  :i.  -'1.  1-. 

*  The  detafiB  ol  the  proccM  are  borrowed  bodily  from  the 
Sfihltiiya  HyHtc-in,  and  have  no  indrjicndf  nt  value. 
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a  process  of  development  (parinama).  The  dift'er- 
ence,  however,  serves  to  explain  in  the  view  of 
Kanianuja  those  passages  in  the  Upiuiisads  which 
seem  to  deny  all  duality :  in  the  causal  state  the 
diH'erences  are  merely  implicit  and  may  be  ignored  ; 
passages  which  assert  the  creation  of  the  material 
world,  while  assuming  the  eternal  existence  of  soul, 
are  explained  away  by  the  fact  that  in  its  subtle 
state  matter  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  non- 
existent, since  it  has  in  that  condition  none  of  its 
essential  qualities,  while  even  in  the  pralaya  con- 
dition the  soul  remains  essentially  intelligent. 
There  is,  however,  clear  proof  that  Kamanuja  felt 
difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself  the  relation  of  the 
non-sentient  matter  to  Brahman:  in  discussing 
the  Bralimastltra^  there  are  presented,  as  possible 
explanations  of  the  relation,  the  views  that  such 
beings  are  special  arrangements  (sahsthanavUesa) 
of  Bi-ahman,  as  are  the  coils  of  the  body  of  a 
snake,  or  that  the  relation  of  the  two  entities  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  luminous  object  and 
light,  which  are  one  in  that  both  are  fire,  or  that 
the  material  world  is  a  part  {ahia)  of  Brahman, 
which  is  the  position  definitely  assigned  to  the 
soul.  The  relation  of  souls  and  the  material  world 
causes  Kamanuja  no  difficulty;  ,he  accepts  the 
same  frankly  realistic  position  as  Sahkara,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  realism  is  ultimately 
illusory. - 

As  w  itii  Sankara,  the  fate  of  the  soul  is  deter- 
mined by  its  knowledge,  but,  as  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge  differs  entirely  in  the  two  systems,  so 
does  the  fate  of  the  soul.  Knowledge  means  not 
extinction  of  individuality,  but  a  life  in  heaven  of 
eternal  bliss,  distinguished  from  God  Himself 
merely  by  the  fact  that  the  released  soul  does  not 
possess  the  powers  of  creating,  ruling,  and  retract- 
ing the  world  which  are  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  supreme  soul. 

2.  Religious  system. — The  actual  system  of  re- 
ligion expounded  by  Kamanuja  and  his  school, 
while  resting  on  the  basis  of  the  metaphysics  of 
the  Sribhcisya,  is  clearly  largely  the  traditional 
inheritance  of  the  Paiicharatra  or  Bhagavata 
school ;  in  the  ^rlbhdfya  itself  the  only  sectarian 
hint  is  the  use  of  the  term  Narayana  as  a  .synonym 
of  Brahman.  In  the  theology  of  Kamanuja  God 
manifests  Himself  in  five  forms.  The  first  is  the 
highest  (para),  in  which,  as  Narayana  or  Para- 
brahman,  He  dwells  in  His  city  of  Vaikuiitha, 
uniler  a  gem  pavilion,  seated  on  the  serpent  Sesa, 
adorned  with  celestial  ornaments  and  bearing  His 
celestial  arms,  accompanied  by  His  consorts  Laksrai 
(prosperity),  Bhu  (the  earth),  and  LUa  (sport) ;  in 
this  condition  His  presence  is  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
livered spirits.  The  second  form  of  manifestation 
consists  of  His  three  or  four  vyuhas,  conditions 
assumed  for  purposes  of  worship,  creation,  etc.  ;  of 
these  Sahkarsana  possesses  the  qualities  of  know- 
ledge (jnana)  and  power  to  maintain  {bain) ; 
Pradyumna  has  ruling  power  (aiivarya)  and  abid- 
ing character  (virya) ;  Aniruddha  has  creative 
power  (iakti)  and  strength  to  overcome  [tejas) ; 
while  Vasudeva,  when  included  as  a  fourth  vyuha, 
has  all  six  qualities.  The  third  form  comprises 
the  ten  avatars  of  the  ordinary  mythology  ;  the 
fourth  the  antarydmin,  in  which  condition  He 
dwells  within  the  heart,  can  be  seen  by  the  super- 
natural vision  of  the  Yogi,  and  accompanies  the 
soul  in  its  passage  even  to  heaven  or  hell,  while 
the  fifth  form  is  that  in  which  the  deity  dwells  in 
idols  or  images  made  bj'  men's  hands. 

The  individual  soul,  which  is  a  mode  of  the 
supreme  soul  and  entirel3-  dependent  upon  and 
controlled  by  it,  is  nevertheless  real,  eternal,  en- 
dowed with    intelligence    and    self-consciousness, 

1  HI.  ii.  27-30. 

2  See  their  commentaries  on  Brahmasutra,  ii.  ii.  28-31. 


without  parts,  unchanging,  imperceptible,  >nd 
atomic' — a  doctrine  denied  energetically  l)y  Sah- 
kara. Souls  are  classified  as  eternal  {nitya)  in  a 
special  sense,  such  as  those  of  Ananta  or  Garuda, 
which  dwell  in  constant  communion  with  Nara- 
yana, released  (mukta),  or  bound  (badJha).  Of 
the  latter  some  seek  mere  earthly  gains,  others 
aim  at  the  joys  of  heaven,  while  others  strive  for 
the  eternal  bliss  of  final  deliverance.  For  the 
latter  two  means  of  attaining  the  end  desired  are 
available ;  the  former  is  confined  to  the  three 
higher  classes  alone,  excluding  the  Sudra  ;  it  leads 
through  the  karmayoga  and  the  jnano.yoga  to 
bhakti,  while  the  latter  is  open  to  those  who 
despair  of  accomplishing  this  elaborate  process  and 
fling  themselves  upon  the  will  of  God  (prapuUi). 

The  karmayoga  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Gltd,  which  bids  man  perform  acts  without  de- 
sire of  reward  ;  it  includes  the  ceremonial  worship 
of  the  deity — the  practice  of  penance,  the  ofiering 
of  sacrifice,  the  bestowal  of  charity,  and  the  per- 
formance of  pilgi'images.  It  serves  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  jiktnayoga,  in  which  the  devotee  attains 
the  knowledge  of  himself  as  distinct  from  matter 
and  as  a  mode  of  Brahman.  This,  again,  leads  to 
bhakti,  which  for  Kamanuja  is  not  ecstatic  devo- 
tion, but  a  continuous  process  of  meditation  upon 
God.  This  meditation  is  to  be  promoted  by  sub- 
sidiary means,  including  the  use  of  none  but  un- 
polluted food,  chastity,  the  performance  of  rites, 
the  practice  of  such  virtues  as  charity,  compassion, 
abstaining  from  taking  life,  truth  and  uprightness, 
the  maintenance  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  absence 
of  undue  elation.  Thus  promoted,  bhakti  results 
in  an  intuitive  perception  of  God,  the  highest  state 
realizable.  Prapatti,  on  the  other  hand,  consists 
in  the  sense  of  submission,  the  avoidance  of  opposi- 
tion, the  confidence  of  protection,  the  choosing  of 
God  as  the  saviour,  the  placing  of  oneself  at  His 
disposal,  and  the  consciousness  of  utter  abasement. 

The  relation  between  bhakti  and  prapatti  was 
left  obscure  in  Kamanuja's  teaching,  for  it  immedi- 
ately formed  a  subject  of  bitter  division  between 
the  two  schools  which  claimed  to  follow  his  teach- 
ing— the  Vadagalai,  or  northern  school,  which  used 
Sanskrit  as  its  medium  of  teaching,  and  the  Teii- 
galai,  or  southern,  which  resorted  to  the  vernacular, 
thus  continuing  the  tradition  of  the  Alvars.  The 
former,  which  seems  to  reflect  more  closely  the 
temper  of  Kamanuja  in  its  conservatism  and  re- 
straint, claimed  thaX  prapatti  was  merely  one  way 
of  salvation,  not  the  only  way,  and  that  it  should 
be  resorted  to  only  when  it  was  found  impossible 
to  attain  the  desired  result  by  the  other  modes  ; 
moreover,  they  found  in  it  essentially  an  element 
of  human  action  in  that  it  demanded  a  distinct 
eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  prapanna.,  resulting  from 
the  efi'ect  of  his  sense  of  submission,  etc.  The 
southern  school,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  prapatti  was  the  only  mode  of  salvation,  that 
it  precluded  any  action  on  the  jiart  of  the  devotee,- 
action  emanating  from  God  alone,  and  that  the 
sense  of  submission,  etc.,  was  the  outcome  of 
prapatti,  not  the  means  of  producing  it.  Sintilarly, 
the  schools  differed  in  their  treatment  of  Siidras  ; 
the  Vadagalai  confined  equality  to  conversation 
alone,  and  forbade  the  teaching  to  them  and  in- 
deed even  to  Ksatriyas  and  Vaisyas  of  the  mantra 
of  homage  to  Narayana  with  the  syllable  Om 
prefixed,  while  the  southern  school  asserted  the 
equality  of  the  castes  and  permitted  the  use  of  Oin 
by  all. 

In  addition  to  bhakti  and  prapatti  KaMuinuja  i.~ 
credited  with  permitting  the  attainment  of  de- 
liverance by  dchdrydbhimdnayoga,  in  which  the 
votary  places  himself  under    the   control   of  his 

1  See  Brahinasutra,  il.  ii.  19-32. 

2  Cf.  art.  Prapatti-MSroa. 
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teacher,  who  performs  for  him  the  necessary  acts 
to  attain  deliverance. 

Greater  importance  attaches  to  the  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  deity  in  the  practice  of  the  school 
than  was  seemingly  laid  upon  it  by  Ramanuja 
himself,  thougli  he  fullj'  accepted  it  and  made  it 
an  integial  part  of  liis  system.  The  modes  of 
worship  prescribed  include  tlie  stamping  of  the 
discus  or  concli  of  Hari  on  the  body,  the  wearing 
of  a  mark  on  tlie  forehead,  the  repeating  of  mantras, 
the  doing  of  service  to  his  devotees,  fasting  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  both  lunar  fortnights,  the  laying 
of  tulnsi-leaves  on  his  idol,  the  drinking  of  the 
water  in  which  the  feet  of  the  idol  are  washed,  and 
the  eating  of  the  food  presented  to  Hari.  Import- 
ance attaches  to  the  last  practice,  for  it  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Christian  sacrament 
and  suggests  the  possibility  of  borrowing  from 
the  Nestorian  Christian  communities  of  S.  India. 
The  same  conclusion  is  also  indicated  by  certain 
features  of  the  doctrine  of  prapatti,  and  above  all 
by  the  method  of  salvation  in  which  the  teacher 
]ierforms  the  necessary  steps,  while  the  part  of  the 
devotee  consists  in  implicit  faith  in  the  teacher — a 
mode  which  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  assume  that  these  features  in  the 
system  of  Ramanuja  were  borrowed  by  him  per- 
sonally from  Christian  teaching  ;  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  already  incorporated  in 
the  Vaisna\ism  which  he  expounded  and  defended. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  rather  than 
emotional  character  of  Raraanuja's  teaching  that 
he  ignores  the  aspect  of  Visnu's  character  in  which 
he  appears  as  Gopala-Krsna  and  sports  with  Radha 
and  the  cowherdesses,  and  that  even  Rama  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  special 
devotion. 

LlTERATrRE.— The  chief  authorities  for  Raniiiii'ija  are  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  Report  on  the  Search  /or  Saihskn'F  MSS  in  the 
Bombay  Premlencj/  durinij  the  Year  ISS.^-S!i,  linniba.w  18S7, 
p.  68  ff.,  Vaisnat>if!ni,  Saivism,  and  Minor  Krtiiiiott^  Si/stem.i 
(  =  GIAPui.  vi.),  Strasslmri;,  1913,  p.  60  ft. ;  G.  Thibaut,  tr.  of 
i'cdanta'Sktro)!,  with  ^aukara's  coram.,  SHE  xxxiv.  (1890J 
introd.,  and  tr.  of  Ramaiiuja's  Srlbhd^j/at  SUE  xlviii.  [1904); 
A.  Govindacharya  Svaml.  tr.  of  Bhafjavatt'tyitd,  with  Rama- 
nuja'8  comm.,  Madraa,  1S98.  The  Life  of  Rdmdnuja,  do.  1901!, 
tr.  of  Arthapatlchaka  of  Pillai  Lokacliarya  (13th  cent.  a.d.). 
JrtAS,  1910.  pp.  66.'')-0U7,  and  description  of  the  points  of 
difTerence  between  the  northern  and  j^oiithern  schools,  ib.  pp. 
1103-1112.  See  also  M.  Ran^acharuln,  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Rttmdnuja,  Madras,  isp.'i  ;  C.  R.  Srinivasa  Aiyengar.'jT/iV 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Sri  Ramannjdchdrya,  do.  lllilS.  A  criti 
cisra  of  the  system  of  Kiitnanuja  from  the  standpoint  of  Advait- 
ism  is  fiven  in  the  Sarvadar^anasaiifjraha  of  .Madhava  (141  li 
cent.  A.D.),  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E.  Goutfh,  Ivondon,  1S8'J, 
and  P.  Dcussen,  AUgemeine  Grsch,  dcr  Philnnovhie,  i.  iii., 
Leipzig'  1908.  A.  BeRKIEDALE  KeITH. 

RAMAYANA.— I.  Character.— This  poem, '  the 
Career  of  Kama,'  is  one  of  the  two  great  Sanskrit 
epics  of  ancient  India.  Hoth  have  been  a  national 
possession  for  at  least  2(100  years,  Uee])ly  inllnenc- 
ing  the  literary  production  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  religious  thought  of  the  Indian  ])opulation. 
Hut  tliey  oiler  several  contrasts.     The  Ma/ulb/ulrntn 


{q.v.)  in  its  literary  aspect  represents  the  type  of 
old  popular  legendary  tale  called  purfina,  while 
the  Jii'imfit/nnn  belongs  to  the  class  (tailed  kdvi/a, 


or  arliliiiul  epic,  in  which  form  is  regarded  as 
more  important  than  the  story,  and  port ical  orna- 
ment {(ildinlMra.)  is  abundantly  applied.  The 
Mahdh/idrrilfi,  being  a  congeries  of  many  parts 
only  loosely  c(mnected  by  the  thread  of  its  epic 
kernel,  wliicli  forms  not  more  than  one-lifth  of  the 
whole  work,  is  hardly  an  epic  at  all,  but  nilhor  an 
enc.yclopicdia  of  moral  leaching;  Km  authors  are 
unknown,  and  the  tradlticmal  name  of  its  tiiial 
redactor,  Vyrisa,  '  the  arranger,'  is  evidently  mylhi- 
cftl.  The  ttiloulynnd  i.s  a  real  epic  of  the  romantic 
tyjM),  being  lioiuogencous  in  plan  and  execution, 
on  the  whole  the  work  of  a  single  author  naiiicii 


Valmiki.  Being  in  its  main  and  original  narrative 
almost  free  from  interpolated  and  secondary  epi- 
sodes, it  is  also  much  shorter  than  the  MahSbharntn, 
containing  about  24,000  as  compared  with  100, OUO 
stanzas.  The  warfare  in  the  epic  nucleus  of  the 
Mafulbhdrata  is  that  of  heroic  human  combatants 
on  both  sides  ;  in  the  Rdmdyana  it  consists  of  con- 
flicts with  monsters  and  demons  such  £ts  are 
described  by  writers  of  fairy-tales  without  first- 
hand knowledge  of  real  fighting.  The  Mahd- 
hliarata  was  composed  in  the  western  portion  of 
N.  India,  the  ancient  Madhyadesa,  or  Middle  Land, 
which  lies  between  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
Panjab  and  the  city  of  Allahabad,  while  the 
Rdmdyana  arose  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kosala, 
which  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ganges,  and 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  modern  Oudh. 

2.  Importance. — The  importance  of  the  Rdmd- 
tjnna  is  twofold — literary  and  religious.  It  is  the 
first  product  of  the  artificial  epic,  or  kdvya,  litera- 
ture of  India.  It  thus  always  served  as  a  model 
to  be  imitated  by  the  later  classical  poets,  who  re- 
garded ,  it  as  'the  first  epic'  (ddi-kdviia)  and  its 
author  as  the  '  first  epic  poet'  {ddi-kavi).  Thus  it 
supplied  the  subject  of  Kalidasa's  epic,  the  Raghu- 
vamia,  'the  Family  of  Raghu,' as  well  as  of  two 
of  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatist  Bhavabhuti. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  recital  of  the  Rdmd- 
yana is  listened  to  with  delight  by  many  thousands 
of  Hindus  at  the  great  festival  of  R;inui  held  every 
year  at  Benares.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Sanskrit 
epic  was  translated  into  the  spoken  languages  of 
India,  beginning  with  the  Tamil  version,  which 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  12t!i  cent,  and 
was  followed  by  adaiitations  and  renderings  in  the 
vernaculars  all  over  the  country.  On  the  Rdnid- 
yana  the  greatest  mediajval  poet  of  India,  Tiilnsi 
Das  (1532-1623),  founded  his  religio-iihilosopliic 
poem  in  Hindi,  entitled  Rdm  Charit  Manas,  '  Lake 
of  the  Doings  of  Rama,'  which  as  a  lofty  standard 
of  purity  and  virtue  is  like  a  Bible  to  over  90,00o.iXH) 
of  the  population  of  N.  India.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  story  of  R:\ma  are  still  performed 
at  religio\is  festivals  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
India.  Thus  the  '  I'lay  of  Rama'  {Rdm  Lila),  in 
which  the  most  jjoinilar  scenes  from  W\e  Rdmdyana 
are  exhibited,  is  annually  performed  at  Lahore 
before  a  vast  number  of  spectators. 

Probably  no  work  of  world  literature,  secular  in 
its  origin,  has  ever  produced  .so  profound  an  in- 
fluence on  the  life  and  thought  of  a  jieople  as  the 
Rdiiidyana.  The  nobility  and  magnaniinity  of 
RSma's  character  and  the  conjugal  devotion  and 
fidelity  of  his  wife  Sita  have,  for  a  great  mauy 
centuries,  exercised  a  far-reaching  moral  efl'ect  as 
paragons  for  imitation  among  Indians.  His  early 
deilication  has,  moreover,  secured  to  the  hero  of 
the  Rdindyana  the  worship  of  the  Hindus  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  belief  that  ho  was  an  in- 
carnation of  Visiiu,  which  forms  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  religious  reformers  Ram.'inuja  ((/.?'.) 
in  the  12th  and  Ramananda  (see  art.  RamanandIs) 
ill  the  14th  cent.,  has  contributed  much  to  countcr- 
i)ct  the  diliusion  of  the  degrading  superstitions  of 
Saivism  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  of 
India. 

3.  Recensions.--ln  its  present  form  the  Rdmil- 
yana.  consists  of  about  24,0(10  coujilcts  composed 
almost  entirely  in  the  ordinary  epu^  metro  called 
sliikn,  which  consists  of  two  hemistichs  of  sixteen 
syllables  with  an  iambic  cadence.  It  I'xists  in 
llirce  recensions— the  Bengal,  the  Bombay,  and 
the  West  Indian,  which  dill'cr  to  the  extent  that 
about  one  Ibird  of  the  verses  contained  in  each  do 
not  occur  in  the  otlier  two.  The  oldest  appears  to 
he  the  Bombay  reiension,  in  wliicli  the  irregulari- 
ties of  (he  epic  language  have  not  been  removed, 
as  is  the   case   in   the   other   two.     It  must  not. 
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however,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  original 
text  of  which  the  otlier  two  recensions  are  mere 
revisions.  The  variations  can  for  the  most  part 
be  explained  by  the  divergent  forms  which  the 
popular  tradition  had  assumed,  in  diii'erent  parts 
of  India,  by  the  time  when  those  three  recensions 
came  to  be  written  down.  There  is,  moreover, 
evidence  to  show  that  those  recensions  existed  at 
a  comparatively  early  period.  Thus  quotations 
from  the  epic  in  works  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
indicate  that  a  text  allied  to  the  Bombay  recension 
was  then  in  existence,  while  a  poetical  abstract  of 
the  Edmayana  composed  by  Ksemendra  proves 
that  at  least  the  West  Indian  recension  was  known 
to  that  author  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 1th  century 
A.D. 

4.  Present  text. — The  Ramayana,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  consists  of  seven  books  ;  but  careful 
and  detailed  research  has  shown  that  the  first  and 
last  were  later  additions.  The  former  not  only 
contrasts  as  inferior  in  language  and  style  with 
the  original,  but  contains  both  internal  contradic- 
tions and  statements  conflicting  with  the  following 
books.  Thus  it  includes  (in  cantos  i.  and  iii.)  two 
tables  of  contents  which  must  have  been  composed 
at  difl'erent  times ;  one  of  them,  which  takes  no 
notice  of  the  first  and  last  books,  was  evidently 
made  before  these  were  added.  Again,  Laksmana 
is  stated  in  bk.  i.  to  have  been  married  at  Ayodhya 
at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Rama,  while  at  a 
later  period,  in  bk.  iii.,  he  is  expressly  said  to  be 
still  unmarried.  The  original  poem  evidently 
came  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  of  bk.  vi.  For 
in  bk  vii.  as  well  as  bk.  i.  the  tribal  hero  of  the 
old  books  has  become  a  national  hero,  the  people's 
moral  ideal ;  and  the  human  hero  of  those  books 
appears  in  the  first  and  last  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  supreme  deity  Visnu  (while  Indra,  and  not 
Visnu,  is  accounted  the  highest  god  in  the  original 
parts).  Again,  Valmiki,  the  author  of  the  epic,  is 
in  the  additional  books  introduced  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Rama  and  is  regarded  as  a  seer.  In 
bks.  i.  and  vii.  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  charac- 
teristically interrupted,  as  in  the  Mahdbharata,  by 
numerous  episodes,  myths,  and  legends,  while  this 
feature  is  very  rare  in  the  other  books.  Some 
cantos  have  been  loosely  interpolated  in  the 
genuine  books  also,  but  these  consist  chiefly  of 
extensions  of  the  finest  passages  added  by  pro- 
fessional rhapsodists  wishing  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  popular  taste.  Though  the  additions  to  the 
original  poem  must  have  been  made  before  the 
three  recensions  came  into  being,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  have  become  part  of  the  epic 
only  a  long  time  after  the  old  part  was  com- 
posed. 

5.  Place  of  origin.^There  is  evidence  indicating 
that  the  Bdtnat/ana  was  composed  in  the  country 
of  which  the  capital  was  Ayodhya,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  race  of  Iksvaku.  Thus  it  is  stated  in 
bk.  i.  that  the  Bdinayana  arose  in  the  family  of 
the  Iksvakus ;  the  hermitage  of  Valmiki  is  described 
in  bk.  vii.  as  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  poet  must  have  been  connected 
with  Ayodhya,  forSita,  Rama's  wife,  sought  refuge 
in  his  forest  retreat,  where  her  twin  sons  were 
born,  brought  up,  and  taught  to  recite  the  epic  by 
the  poet.  In  or  near  Ayodhya,  therefore,  Valmiki 
may  be  assumed  to  have  worked  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole  the  various  epic  tales  current  among 
the  court  bards  of  Ayodhya  about  the  life  of  the 
Iksvaku  hero  Rama.  This  poem  was  then  learnt 
by  rhapsodists,  who  wandered  about  reciting  it  in 
diti'erent  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  Age. — The  question  of  the  age  of  the  Rama- 
yana is  involved  in  some  doubt,  because  the 
arguments  bearing  on  it  are  rather  inconclusive. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  either  the  Mahd- 


bharata or  the  Ramayana  existed  even  in  its 
earliest  beginnings  before  the  end  of  the  Vedic 
period  (c.  800  B.C.).  As  regards  the  relative  age  of 
the  two  epics,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  form 
of  the  Ramayana  was  finished  before  the  epic 
nucleus  of  the  MahSbharata  had  assumed  definite 
shape.  For,  while  the  leading  characters  of  the 
latter  are  not  referred  to  in  the  Ramayana,  the 
story  of  Rama  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sister 
epic.  Again,  two  of  Valmiki's  lines  (vi.  81,  28) 
are  quoted  in  a  passage  of  the  Mahdbharata  (vii. 
143,  66)  which  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  as  a 
later  addition.  There  is  an  episode  of  Rama 
{Rdmopakhydnam)  in  the  Mahdbharata  that  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  extended  Ra/indyana, 
in  which  Rama  was  already  deified  as  Visnu.  The 
Ramayana,  moreover,  was  along  with  its  later 
additions  a  complete  work  by  the  end  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.,  and  was  already  an  old  book  by  the 
time  the  sister  epic  had  more  or  less  attained  its 
final  shape  in  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era.  With  this 
divergence  in  the  date  when  their  growth  was  com- 
pleted the  permeation  of  all  the  old  parts  of  the 
Mahdbharata  with  new  matter  is  in  keeping, 
while  in  the  Ramayana  such  permeation  hardly 
extends  beyond  the  first  and  the  last  books.  Both 
epics  not  only  have,  in  all  their  books,  many 
phrases,  proverbial  idioms,  and  whole  lines  in 
common,  but  also  betray  a  far-reaching  general 
agreement  in  language,  style,  and  metre.  Hence 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  Ramayana  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Mahdbharata,  though  it  came  sooner  to  an 
end.  The  earliest  elements  of  the  original  Mahd- 
bharata may,  however,  be  older  than  the  original 
Ramayana,  because  the  former  has  certain  archaic 
features  compared  with  which  Valmiki's  poem 
shows  an  advance.  Thus,  while  speakers  are  intro- 
duced in  the  longer  epic  with  prose  formulas  such 
as  '  Yudhisthira  spoke,'  in  the  sister  poem  such 
expressions  invariably  form  part  of  the  verse. 
The  Rdmdyana,  too,  conies  decidedly  nearer  the 
classical  poets  in  the  use  of  poetical  figures. 
Various  sources  of  evidence  have  been  examined 
in  order  to  fix  approximately  the  upper  chrono- 
logical limit  of  the  Rdmdyana.  The  history  of 
early  Buddhism  supplies  no  decisive  information. 
In  the  oldest  Buddhist  literature,  the  Pali  Tipitaka 
(see  art.  Literature  [Buddhist]),  there  is  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  Rdmdyana.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  Jataka  (q.v.)  concerned  with  King  Dasaratha 
there  are  twelve  verses  in  which  Rama  consoles 
his  brothers  for  the  death  of  his  father,  Dasaratha, 
and  that  one  of  these  verses  actually  occurs  in  our 
Rdmdyana.  The  fact,  however,  that  there  is  only 
one  verse  in  common  indicates  that  some  old  story 
about  Rama  rather  than  the  epic  itself  is  the 
source  of  the  Jataka  verses ;  for  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  whole  Jataka  about  Ravana  and  his 
following,  though  it  is  full  of  fabulous  matter  and 
has  much  to  say  about  demons  and  raksasas.  On 
the  other  hand,  excepting  one  evidently  interpo- 
lated passage,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Buddhism  in 
the  Rdmdyana  itself.  Such  silence,  however,  may 
very  well  be  due  to  the  absence  of  any  reason  to 
mention  Buddhism  in  a  poem  like  this.  Now,  H. 
Olden  berg  has  shown  (Guruprcjdkaumiidi,  Leipzig, 
1896,  p.  9ti'.)  that  the  metre  of  the  Rdmdyana 
represents  a  later  stage  of  development  than  that 
of  the  Pali  poetry  of  Buddhism.  This  positive 
evidence  would  place  the  composition  of  the  original 
Rdmdyana  appreciably  later  than  the  rise  of 
Buddhism,  c.  500  B.C. 

Excepting  in  two  passages,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  later  additions,  the  Rdmdyana  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  Greeks,  who  first  came 
into  direct  contact  with  India  during  Alexander's 
expedition  in  327  B.C. 
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A.  Weber's  belief  that  Greek  influence  can  be  traced  in  the 
Rdmdya^a  seems  to  be  baseless.  There  is  no  real  parallelism 
between  the  storj"  of  the  abduction  of  Sita  by  the  demon 
Ravana  and  Rama's  rescue  expedition  to  Lanka  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war  on  the 
other.  Nor  need  the  account  of  Rama's  bending  a  powerful 
bow  to  win  Sita  have  any  connexion  with  a  similar  exjtloit  per- 
formed b\'  Ulysses.  Stories  of  such  feats  of  strength  for  a  like 
object  are  met  with  in  the  literature  of  others  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  and  may  easily  have  grown  up  independently. 

Thus  far  we  have  no  reason  to  go  back  much 
farther  than  300  B.C.  for  the  genesis  of  Valmiki's 
poem.  H.  Jacobi,  liowever,  adduces  some  argu- 
ments based  on  the  political  conditions  appearing 
in  the  epic  to  show  that  it  dates  from  before  the 
rise  of  Buddhism. 

In  the  first  place,  he  notes  that  the  city  of  Pa^liputra  (now 
Patna),  which  had  become  the  capital  of  India  by  3U0  B.C.,  is 
not  mentioned  at  all,  though  Rama  is  described  (i.  35)  as  pass- 
ing its  very  site,  and  the  poet  makes  a  point  of  referring(i.  3*2  f.) 
to  the  foundation  of  various  actual  cities  in  E.  India  to  show 
how  far  the  fame  of  the  Rdindyana  had  spread  beyond  Kosala, 
the  country  of  its  origin ;  he  could  therefore  hardly  fail  to 
mention  it  had  it  existed.  He  further  observes  tliat  in  the 
old  part  of  the  Rdvxnyana  the  capital  of  Kosala  is  always  called 
Ayodhya,  while  to  Buddhists,  Jains,  Greeks,  and  Pataiijali  {c. 
150  B.c.)  its  name  is  invariably  Saketa.  In  bk.  vii.  we  learn 
tha,t  Lava,  one  of  Rama's  twin  sons,  established  his  government 
in  Sravasti,  a  city  which  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  original 
Rdmdyana^  but  which  we  know  to  have  been  ruled  in  Buddha's 
time  by  King  Prasenajit  of  Kosala.  From  these  data  he  infers 
that  the  original  epic  was  composed  while  .Ayodhya  was  still 
the  capital  of  Kosala,  before  its  name  of  Saketa  was  kTiown, 
and  before  the  seat  of  government  was  shifted  to  Sravasti.  It 
would  seem,  further,  to  follow  that  the  first  and  last  books, 
which  also  mention  Ayodhya  and,  though  added  much  later, 
do  not  know  the  name  Saketa,  must  have  been  composed  con- 
siderably before  the  time  of  Buddha.  Such  a  conclusion  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Jacobi  finally  notes  that  in  bk. 
i.  Mithita  and  Vi^.ala  are  twin  cities  governed  by  separate  rulers, 
while  it  is  known  that  by  Buddha's  time  they  had  become  a 
single  city  named  Vai^i  ruled  by  an  oligarchy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  arguments  are 
based  on  data  to  be  found  in  the  late  lir,«t  and  last 
books,  the  evidence  of  which  for  the  time  of  Buddha 
and  before  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  They 
do  not  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  have  any 
cogency  as  proof  of  a  pre-Buddhistic  date  for  the 
original  Eamayana. 

A  further  argument  has,  however,  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  old  part  of  the  Eamayana  dates 
from  before  the  time  of  Buddha. 

The  Rdmdi/ana  is  a  popular  epic,  and  its  ]&ng\3&z^  is  a 
popular  .Sanskrit.  Now,  about  260  B.C.  King  Ai^oka  used  for  his 
inscriptions  not  Sanskrit,  but  vernacular  dialects  resembling 
Pali.  Buddha  himself  before  50O  B.C.  preached  not  in  Sanskrit, 
hut  in  the  speech  of  the  people.  A  popular  ejiic  could  not 
have  been  composed  in  a  language  that  was  already  dead,  but 
must  have  been  written  in  one  that  the  people  understood. 
The  original  form  of  the  epic  must  therefore  date  from  a  pre- 
Buddhislic  period  when  Sanskrit  was  still  a  living  tongue. 
Now,  the  foregoing  ar^ment  is  not  cogent,  because  Sanskrit 
has  always  lived  as  a  literary  language  beside  the  popular 
dialects,  and  has  been  understood  bv  large  sections  of  the 
population.  There  is  therefore  nothing  strange  in  Sanskrit 
epics  being  composed  and  listened  to  while  Jain  and  Buddhist 
monks  were  writing  poetry  and  preaching  in  popular  dialectal, 
especially  when  these  dialects  had  as  yet  diverged  comi)ara- 
tively  little  from  the  literary  language.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  Is  not  un(;ommon  in  India  for  two  langviages  to  be 
current  side  by  side  in  the  same  'list.rict ;  and  in  a  great  part  of 
N.  India  there  is  in  use  a  modern  Indian  literary  language 
which  diverges  very  considerably  from  that  of  everyday  life. 

Occasionally  verses  occurring  in  the  Mahabhnrata  and 
Rfimdya^a  arc  also  found  as  Pali  or  Prikj-t  verses  in  Buddhist 
and  Jain  texts.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  such  verses 
have  been  translated  into  Sanskrit  from  popular  languages. 
Still  more  baseless  is  the  view  of  several  scholjir.s  that  the  two 
(freat  epics  were  originally  composed  in  popular  dialects  nnd 
were  only  later  traimlated  into  .Sanskrit.  Not  the  slightest 
I  race  of  any  record  that  such  a  translation  ever  took  place  has 
come  down  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  the 
Saimkrll  tlrania  (cf.  ERE  vlii.  112)  the  bard  (suta)  regularly 
Rpi-aks  Sanskrit,  and  not  a  popular  <lialect,  indicates  that  the 
jKiftry  of  the  l»anls,  i.e.  the  epic,  was  composed  in  Sanskrit. 
This  hv)K)tli<-siH  was  first  propounded  bv  A.  Itarth  in  RC,  filh 
April  liWI,  and  further  elaborated  by  hiiii  in  /(///(  xxvii.  IKSll.l] 
ai<B..  xlv.  (11)021  W,t.  It  has  been  retuUd  by  Jacobi  in 
ZltMd  xlvill.  llv.U]  41)7-411. 

A  review  of  all  tin;  availaVde  evidence  appears  to 
llie  pii.'sent  writer  to  indicate  that  the  original  jiiirt 
of  tlie  Jiilniii i/iryia  came  into  exihtence  ahiml  tlic 
iniildh:  of  the  4lli  cent.  B.C.,  when  popular  stories 


current  about  Rama  were  collected  and  worked 
up  into  a  homogeneous  epic  by  the  poet  Valmiki ; 
while  it  attained  its  present  extent  by  the  end  of 
the  'Jnd  century  A.u. 

7-  Two  parts. — In  the  story  of  the  Ramdyaiin, 
as  told  in  the  original  books,  two  parts  can  be 
clearly  distinguislied.  The  first  is  an  ordinarj- 
narrative  of  human  life  without  any  admi.xture 
of  mythological  elements.  Beginning  with  the 
intrigues  of  a  queen  at  the  court  of  Ayodhya  to 
ensure  the  succession  of  her  son  to  the  throne,  it 
describes  the  results  that  followed.  Had  the  poem 
ended  with  the  return  of  Rama's  brotlier  ClKirata 
to  Ayodhya  after  the  death  of  their  father,  King 
Daiaratha,  it  might  have  passed  for  an  epic  based 
on  historical  events.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  part,  being  founded  on  myths,  is  full  of 
marvellous  and  fantastic  adventures.  The  theory 
was  formerly  held  (by  Lassen  and  Weber)  that  the 
narrative  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
spread  of  Aryan  culture  to  the  south  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  This  view  is,  however,  not  borne  out  by 
the  statements  of  the  epic  itself.  The  poet  is 
evidentlj-  unfamiliar  with  the  south,  which  he 
tills  with  the  fabulous  beings  that  miglit  easily  be 
imagined  to  haunt  an  unknown  country.  There 
is  much  more  probability  in  Jacobi's  theorj'  that 
the  second  part  of  the  original  RCtmayana  repre- 
sents a  narrative  of  terrestrial  events  based  on 
mythological  elements  traceable  to  the  earliest 
Veda.  The  name  of  the  heroine  Sit,a  appears  in 
the  Rifjvcda  as  the  jiersonitied  Furrow  invoked  as 
an  agricultural  goddess  (IV.  Ivii.  6).  In  a  ritual 
work  of  the  latest  Vedic  period  {KnuMka  Sutra, 
106)  she  appears  as  a  divinity  of  the  ploughed  field, 
a  being  of  radi.ant  beauty,  black-eyed,  adorned 
with  lotuses,  tlie  wife  of  the  rain-god.  In  the 
Hamayana  itself  isita  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  earth  when  her  adoptive  father  Janaka  wa.- 
ploughing,  and  in  the  last  book  she  fin.ally  dis- 
ajipears  underground,  received  into  the  arms  of 
Mother  K.arth.  Her  husband  Kama  would  ther 
represent  Indra,  and  his  light  with  the  demon 
Riivana  a  modification  of  the  Vedic  conflict  of 
Indra  with  Vrtra,  the  demon  of  drought.  It  is 
here  probably  significant  that  Kfiviina's  son  is 
called  Indr.a-satrvi,  '  foe  of  India,'  which  is  an 
epithet  of  Vrtra  in  the  Rigvcda.  The  rape  of  Sita 
by  Kavana  is  parallel  to  the  abduction  by  the 
demons  of  the  cows  later  recovered  by  Indra. 
Again,  llanuman,  the  chief  of  the  monkeys,  who 
aids  Kama  in  Hying  hundreds  of  leagues  to  recover 
Sita  from  the  island  of  Lanka,  is  the  son  of  the 
god  of  wind  and  bears  the  patronymic  Maruti, 
'  son  of  the  Maruts.'  This  suggests  a  reminiscence 
of  Indra's  association  with  the  Maruts,  or  storm- 
gods,  in  his  light  with  Vrtra.  The  name  of  the 
dog  Sarama,  who  for  Indra  crosses  the  river  Rasa 
in  search  of  the  cajituied  cows,  reappears  as  that 
of  a  demoness  who  consoles  Sita  when  imprisoned 
by  Riivana  in  the  island  of  Lai'ika. 

8.  Contents. — Such  being  the  general  character 
of  the  original  Ramdynvn,  we  mny  now  proceed  to 
sketch  tlie  contents  of  the  complete  ei)ic  in  the 
expanded  fornt  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

{a)  Firitt  }mrt.  —  Uk.  1.,  called  /Jrifa-fcio.itfa  ('Childhood 
Section '),  commencing  with  an  introduction  on  the  origin  of 
the  poem,  goes  on  to  narrate  the  story  of  Uiiina's  .vouth.  We 
are  told  how  ViUmikl  in  his  forest  hermitage  was  preparing  to 
describe  worthilv  tlie  fnrtiines  of  Rama.  While  he  was  watch- 
ing a  pair  of  birds  on  the  bank  ol  a  river,  the  male  was  suddenly 
shot  hy  a  hunter  and  tell  dead  to  the  ground  weltering  in  its 
blood.  The  poet,  touched  hy  the  grief  of  the  berenved  female, 
utttTcd  words  lamenting  the  death  of  her  male  and  thrcalening 
vengeance  on  (he  nmrderer.  Strange  to  relate^  his  utterance 
was  no  oriliiiary  speech,  but  issued  frmii  his  lips  in  metricil 
form.  As  he  wandered  t/)wards  liis  hut  pondering  this  occur- 
rence, the  god  Brahmil  appearerl  and,  aliliouining  to  the  poet 
that  he  had  unawares  created  tin- rhythm  of  the  ihtka  metre, 
bade  him  ooinpose  the  divine  p<H'in  on  the  life  and  deeds  of 
Itftnia  in  that  nieaaurc.    This  story  possibly  pre«cr> .«  i  lii^mri 
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cal  reminiscence :  it  may  mean  that  the  epic  iloka,  which  in 
the  form  of  the  anvstiibk  y^oes  hack  to  the  Rigveda,  and  which 
is  identical  in  structure  throughout  the  Makdbhdrata  and  the 
Bdmiiyana.  was  fixed  in  its  final  form  hy  Valmiki. 

There  follows  an  account  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  in  which 
the  wise  and  mighty  DaiSaratha  ruled.  The  kinj;,  beinj?  for  a 
long  time  without  a  son,  resolved  to  offer  a  horse-sacrifice,  to 
direct  which  he  appointed  the  potent  aeer  R^yairriga.  Just  at 
that  time  the  gods  were  suffering  many  things  from  the  violence 
of  the  demon  Ravnna.  They  accordingly  turned  for  help  to 
Visiju,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  be  born  in  human  form, 
because  Ravapa  was  immune  from  death  except  by  the  hand  of 
a  human  foe.  Viegu  having  consented  to  be  born  as  a  son  of 
Da.4aratha  and  the  horse-sacrifice  being  over,  the  three  wives 
of  the  king  bore  four  sons,  Kau^alya  becoming  the  mother  of 
Rama  (the  incarnation  of  Vispu),  Kaikeyi  of  Bharata,  and 
Sumitra  of  the  pair  Laksmapa  and  Satrughna.  Of  these  sons 
Rama  was  his  father's  favourite,  and  to  him  his  brother 
Laksmapa  was  particularly  devoted  from  the  beginning.  After 
the  sons  were  grown  up,  the  great  seer  Vi^vamitra,  who  had 
come  to  Ayodhya,  conducted  the  two  princes  Rama  and 
Laksnmna  to  the  court  of  Janaka  of  Videha.  That  king  had 
announced  that  he  would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  who  could  bend  a  powerful  bow  that  he  possessed. 
Many  had  tried  in  vain ;  Rama  not  only  bent  the  bow,  but 
broke  it  in  two.  The  wedding  of  Rama  and  Sita,  attended  by 
King  Da^aratha,  was  then  celebrated  with  great  festivities. 
For  many  years  after  the  young  couple  lived  in  great  happiness. 

In  this  supplementary  book  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is, 
just  as  in  the  Makdbhdrata,  interrupted  by  nuraerousjepisodes, 
many  of  which,  in  different  versions,  recur  in  the  sister  epic, 
and  which  are  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  later  classical  litera- 
ture. One  of  these  (i.  51-66)  deals  with  the  enmity  of  the 
famous  sages  Viivfiinitra  and  Vasistha.  The  former,  a  power- 
ful king  (though  originally,  in  the  Ritfveda,  a  seer),  came  into 
conflict  with  the  latter  in  the  endeavour  to  deprive  him  forcibly 
of  his  miraculous  cow.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  Viivamitra 
undertook  great  penances  which  extended  over  thousands  of 
years,  and  in  which  he  resisted  the  seductions  of  beautiful 
nymphs,  till  at  last  he  achieved  Brahmanbood  and  became 
reconciled  to  his  rival  Vasistha.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned the  stor>'  of  the  dwarf-incarnation  of  Visiju  (i.  29),  of  the 
birth  of  the  war-god  Kumara  or  Karttikeja  (i.  35-37),  and  of 
the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  the  demons  (i.  45). 
The  fantastic  legend  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges  (i.  33-44) 
relates  how  the  sacred  river  was  brought  down  from  heaven  to 
earth  in  order  to  purify  the  remains  of  King  Sagara's  60,000 
sons,  who  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  sage  Kapila  enraged 
by  their  disturbing  his  devotions. 

Bk.  ii.,  called  Ai/odhi/d-kdn^a  ('Ayodhya  Section'),  with 
which  the  main  story  of  the  epic  begins,  describes  the  events 
that  occurred  at  Da^aratha's  court  of  Ayodhya.  The  king,  by 
this  time  growing  old,  held  an  assembly,  in  which  he  announced, 
amid  general  approval,  his  intention  to  make  Rama  his  heir- 
apparent.  Kaikeyi,  Bharata's  mother,  whose  heart  was  set  on 
her  son's  succession  to  the  throne,  now  reminded  Da^arathaof 
his  former  promise  to  grant  lier  any  two  boons  she  might 
choose.  On  his  consenting  to  fulfil  his  promise,  she  requested 
him  to  appoint  Bliarata  his  successor  and  to  banish  Rama  from 
Ayodhya  for  fourteen  years.  Kaikeyi  having  refused  to  with- 
draw  her  demand,  Da^aratha  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Next 
day,  when  the  consecration  of  Rama  was  to  have  taken  place, 
the  king  sent  for  and  exi)lained  the  situation  to  his  son.  Rama, 
accepting  his  father's  commands  calmly  and  dutifully,  without 
delay  set  forth  into  exile,  accompanied  by  Sita  and  his  half- 
brother  Laksmapa.  The  old  king,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
cut  himself  off  entirely  from  Kaikeyi,  remained  with  Rama's 
mother,  and  died  after  a  few  days,  lamenting  the  banij^hm'-nt 
of  his  son.  Bharata,  who  had  been  living  with  his  maternal 
grandparents  at  Rajagrha,  was  now  summoned  to  Ayodhya, 
but,  indignantly  refusing  the  succession,  set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  Rama  back  as  king  to  the  capital.  In  the  wild 
forest  of  Daijfjaka  be  found  Rama  living  happily  with  Sita  and 
Laksmapa.  But  Rama,  though  deeply  affected  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  brothers  request,  declined  to  return,  considering 
it  his  duty  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  exile.  He  accordinglj'  took  off 
his  gold-embroidered  stioes,  and  handed  them  to  his  brother,  in 
token  of  transferring  the  succession  to  him.  Bharata  then 
went  back  to  Ayodhya  and,  placing  on  the  throne  Rama's  shoes 
surmounted  bj"  the  royal  umbrella  as  emblem  of  sovereignty, 
retired  to  Nandigrama,  whence  he  administered  the  affairs  of 
State  as  Rama's  vicegerent.  Herewith  ends  the  first  part  of  the 
original  epic,  which  deals  with  the  world  of  reality. 

(6)  Second  part.— With  bk.  iii.,  the  Aranpa-kdn(Ja  ('Forest 
Section'),  we  are  introduced  to  the  world  of  romance  in  which 
Rama  is  constantly  engaged  in  adventures  and  conflicts  with 
fantastic  creatures  and  demons  of  various  kinds  till  the  end  of 
the  poem.  After  the  exiles  have  been  living  for  some  time  in 
the  Dapdaka  forest,  pious  anchorites  come  to  seek  Rama's  pro- 
tection against  the  mi.?(is<7S,  or  demons,  infesting  the  forest  and 
terrorizing  their  hermitages.  Rama,  having  promised  his  aid, 
now  enters  upon  a  series  of  efforts  to  clear  the  forest  of  these 
monsters.  Ravana's  sister  Surpanakha,  falling  in  love  with 
Kama,  is  rejected  first  by  him  and  then  by  Laksmapa.  To 
avenge  the  insult,  she  brings  her  brother  Khara  with  14,000 
demons  against  Rama,  who,  however,  destroys  them  all  together 
with  their  leader.  She  then  hastens  across  the  sea  to  the  fabul- 
ous island  of  Lanka  and  complains  to  her  brother,  Ravapa,  its 
ten-headed  ruler.  The  latter,  filled  with  rage  and  bent  on 
revenge,  speeds  through  the  air  in  his  golden  car  to  the  forest. 
There  he  transforms  one  of  his  followers  into  a  golden  deer, 
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which  appears  to  Sita  and  at  her  request  is  pursued  by  Rama 
and  Laksmapa.  Meanwhile  Ravana,  disguised  as  an  ascetic, 
approaches  Sita,  seizes  her,  and  carries  her  off  by  force  in  his 
chariot  through  the  air.  The  vulture  Ja^ayu,  an  old  friend  of 
Da^aratha,  attacks  him  on  his  flight  and  succeeds  in  shattering 
his  car,  but  is  finally  slain.  Ravapa  again  seizes  Sita  with  his 
claws  and  carries  her  across  the  sea  to  his  palace  in  Lanka. 
He  shows  her  all  its  splendours  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to  be- 
come his  wife.  She  indignantly  refuses  and  is  finally  confined 
in  a  cave  guarded  by  female  demons.  Rama  returns  from  a 
fruitless  chase  only  to  lind  that  his  wife  has  vanisiied.  Reduced 
to  despair,  he  wanders  southwards  with  Lak?niapa  in  search  of 
Sita.  They  fall  in  with  a  headless  demon,  who  advises  Rama 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  monkey  king  Sugriva,  who  will 
help  him  to  find  his  lost  wife. 

Bk.  iv.,  called  the  Kiifkindhd-kdn<^a  ('Kiskindha  Section'), 
describes  the  alliance  concluded  by  Rama  with  the  monkeys  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  Sita.  At  the  lake  Pampa  they  meet 
Sugriva,  who  tells  them  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  his  wife  and 
sovereignty,  and  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  by  his  brother 
Valin.  Rama  and  Sugriva  then  form  an  alliance.  At  Kiskindha, 
the  capital  of  Valin,  a  battle  takes  place  in  which  Rama  slays 
Valin.  Among  the  councillors  of  Sugriva,  who  has  now  become 
king,  the  wisest  and  most  trustworthy  is  Hanuman.  He  is 
accordingly  entrusted  with  the  task  of  finding  Sita,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  monkeys,  proceeds  southwards. 
After  many  adventures  they  fall  in  with  SampatI,  a  brother  of 
the  vulture  Jatayu,  who  tells  them  he  has  seen  Ravapa  carrying 
off  Sita,  and  describes  the  position  of  Lanka.  On  reaching  the 
coast  the  monkeys  are  filled  with  despair  as  to  how  they  can 
cross  the  sea.  Hanuman,  who  has  proved  his  ability  to  leap 
farther  than  any  of  the  rest,  ascends  Mount  Mahendra  and 
prepares  to  bound  across  the  ocean. 

Bk.  v.,  which  describes  Hanuman's  doings  in  Laika,  is  called 
the  Sundara-kdnt^a  ('  Beautiful  Section  '),  perhaps  as  especially 
attractive  because  it  contains  more  fabulous  stories  than  any  of 
the  other  books.  With  a  mighty  spring  from  Mount  Mahendra 
Hanuman  rises  in  the  air  and  after  a  flight  of  four  days,  during 
which  he  undergoes  various  adventures,  he  reaches  Lanka. 
From  a  hill  he  first  surveys  the  city,  which  looks  almost  im- 
pregnable. Then,  reducing  himself  to  a  minute  size,  he  enters 
Lauka  after  dark,  and  inspects  the  whole  city — Ravapa's  palace, 
his  marvellous  aerial  car,  and  the  women's  apartments.  After 
a  long  search  he  at  last  discovers  Sita  in  a  grove.  He  rouses 
her  from  her  grief  by  the  news  that  Rama  is  coming  to 
the  rescue.  Hanuman  then  returns  as  he  came,  reports  to  Rama 
the  success  of  his  search,  and  gives  him  a  message  from  Sita. 

Bk.  vi,,  entitled  the  Yuddha-kdnda  (' Battle  Section'),  de- 
scribes the  great  conflict  between  Rama  and  Ravana.  Sugriva 
having  advised  the  building  of  a  bridge  from  the  mainland  to 
Lanka,  an  attack  on  the  island  is  arranged  and  the  vast  monkey 
army  marches  to  the  seashore.  On  the  news  of  its  approach 
Vibhtsana,  Ravapa's  brother,  counsels  the  surrender  of  Sita. 
Repelled  and  insulted  by  Ravapa,  Vibhisapa  flies  across  the  sea, 
allies  himself  with  Rama,  and  advises  him  to  seek  the  help  of 
the  god  of  the  sea,  with  whose  aid  the  monkeys  build  the  bridge 
in  the  course  of  a  tew  days.  The  city  being  now  invested, 
Ravapa's  army  sallies  forth  and  a  general  battle,  as  well  as 
many  single  combats,  ensues.  In  one  of  the  latter  Ravapa's 
son  Indrajit  is  slain  by  Laksmapa.  Enraged  at  this,  Ravana 
appears  on  the  scene  and  fights  a  duel  lasting  a  day  and  a  night 
with  Rama,  tilt  at  last  he  falls  pierced  to  the  heart.  Rama  then 
orders  the  funeral  of  the  dead  chief  of  the  demons  to  be  cele- 
brated and  appoints  Vibhi^ana  to  succeed  him  as  king  of  Lanka. 
Summoning  Sita,  he  announces  his  victory,  but  rejects  her  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  monkeys  and  the  rdk^asas.  Loudly 
lamenting  Rama's  unjust  suspicions,  Sita  then  throws  herself 
into  the  flames  of  a  funeral  pyre,  but  the  god  Agni,  raising  her 
unhurt,  hands  her  over  to  Rama,  assuring  him  that  she  has 
been  faithful  to  him  throughout  her  captivity.  Rama  hereupon 
declares  that  he  has  never  doubted  her  innocence,  but  has  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  her  purity  should  be  proved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peojile.  Sita  now  returns  joyfully  with  Rama  to 
Ayodhya,  wliere  he  is  consecrated  king  and  reigns  gloriously, 
inaugurating  a  new  golden  age  for  his  subjects. 

Bk.  vii.,  called  Uttara-kdmja  ('  Last  Section '),  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  late  addition  to  the  original  poem.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  it  is  coni'erned  with  Rama  and  Sita.  It  is  here  related 
that  one  day  Rama  hears  that  the  people  are  dissatisfied  at 
his  having  taken  back  Sita  after  she  has  so  long  been  a  captive 
of  Ravapa,  because  the}-  thought  this  would  have  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  women  of  the  country.  Unable  to  endure  the 
reproach  that  he  was  setting  a  bad  example  to  his  subjects, 
he  requests  Laksmapa  to  take  Sita  away  and  abandon  her. 
Laksmapa,  conducting  her  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and 
explaining  why  Rfuiia  has  cast  her  off,  leaves  her  there.  The 
weeping  Sita  at  length  finds  her  way  to  the  hermitage  of  the 
sage  Valmiki,  who  entrusts  her  to  the  charge  of  the  anchorite 
women  living  there.  After  some  time  Sita  bears  the  twin  sons 
Ku^a  and  Lava  in  the  hermitage.  Many  years  pass  by.  The 
boys  have  grown  up  and  become  the  pujiils  of  Valmiki,  who 
takes  them  with  him  to  attend  a  great  horse-sacrifice  undertaken 
hy  Rama.  The  two  boys  are  selected  to  recite  the  Fidmai/aria, 
which  has  been  composed  by  him,  and  are  listened  to  with 
rapture  by  the  audience.  Rama,  hearing  that  the  two  youthful 
bards  are  the  sons  of  STta,  requests  Valmiki  to  cause  Sita  to 
purify  herself  by  an  oath.  The  sage  brings  her  and  solemnly 
declares  that  she  is  innocent  and  that  the  twins  are  the  actual 
sons  of  Rama.  The  latter  admits  that  he  is  satisfied  by 
Valmiki's  words,  but  nevertheless  desires  Sita  to  clear  hersei: 
by  the  ordeal  of  the  oath.    Then  all  the  gods  descend  from 
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heaven,  and  Sita  pra>s  that,  as  surely  as  she  has  not  even 
thought  ol  any  other  man  than  Rama,  the  iroddess  Earth  lu^y 
open  to  receive  her.  Scarcely  have  the  words  been  uttered 
when  Mother  Earth,  risinp  from  the  ground,  embraces  Sita  and 
disappears  with  her  in  the  depths.  Rama  in  vain  implores  the 
goddess  to  give  Sita  back  to  him;  but  the  god  Brahma  appears 
and  holds  out  the  hope  of  Rama's  being  again  united  with  her 
in  heaven.  Soon  after  Rama,  making  over  the  kingdom  to  his 
two  sons,  enters  heaven  and  again  becomes  Visiiu. 

As  in  the  first  book,  the  thread  of  this  narrative  is  internipted 
by  many  myths  and  legends  which  have  no  connexion  with  the 
story  of  R.ama.  Such  are  the  well-known  tales  about  Yayati 
and  Nahusa,  of  the  slaying  of  Vrtra  by  Indra,  of  Un-a^i,  beloved 
of  the  gods  Xlitra  and  Varuna,  besides  several  others  aiming  at 
the  gloritication  of  the  Brahmans  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  latest 
parts  of  the  Mahdbhurata, 

Literature.— i.  TEXTS. — Bengal  recension,  ed.  G.  Gorresio, 
Turin,  1843-67,  Calcutta,  1859-60 ;  Bombay  recension,  with  three 
commentaries,  3  vols.,  Bombay,  1S9.S,  ed.  K.  P.  Parab-,  do. 
1902 ;  W.  Indian  recension  only  in  MSS  (cf.  Hans  Wirtz,  Die 
Vfestliche  Rezension  des  Rdmayaiya,  Bonn,  1894). 

ii.  r«/l.vsijr;OiVS.— English  :  by  R.  T.  H.  GrifEth.  Benares, 
1874  (verse);  M.  N.  Dutt,  7  vols.,  Calcutta,  1S9-2-94  (prose); 
Romesh  Dutt,  Ratnayana :  the  Epic  of  Rama,  rendered  into 
English  verse  (abridged  tr.),  London,  1900.  Italian :  bv  G. 
Gorresio,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1847-68.  French  :  by  K.  Faiiche, 
9  vols.,  do.  1854-58  (worthless);  A.  Roussel,  3  Vols.,  do.  1903- 
09  (sound).  German  :  only  highly  condensed  contents  in  verse, 
by  F.  Riickert,  linmns  Rjthm  ttnd  Sitas  Liebesieid,  Frankfort, 
1868 ;  bk.  i.  in  prose  bv  J.  Menrad,  Munich,  1S97. 

iii.  SVBJECT-HATTER.—t^.  Weber,  'Ueberdas  Ramlvana," 
in  ABAW,  1870,  pp.  1-88;  H.  Jacobi,  Das  Riimdvana,  Bonn, 
1893,  also  in  ZDMG  .\lviii.  [1S94J  407 £f.,  Ii.  (1897]  60511.;  A. 
Ludwig,  Ufber  das  Rmmlyaxia,  Prague,  IS94 ;  A.  Baum- 
gartcer.  Das  Rdmayaiya,  und  die  Rdmaliteratur  der  Inder, 
Freiburg,  1S94  ;  J.  C.  Oman,  The  Great  Indian  Epics :  the 
Stories  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahahharata,  London,  1894- 
99;  C.  V.  Vaidya,  The  Riddle  of  the  Rainayana,  Bombay  and 
London,  1906.  Cf.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India, 
New  York  and  London,  1901  (concerned  primarily  with  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  but  containing  nmcb  matter  bearing  on  the 
Rdmayatia,  as  ch.,  ii.  'Interrelation  of  the  two  Epics,'  pp.  58- 
84,  and  Appendix  A,  '  Parallel  Phrases  in  the  two  Epics,'  pp. 
403-446;  see  also  Index,  s.v.  'Ramayaya');  also  Truman 
Michelson,  'Linguistic  Archaisms  of  the  Ramayaija,'  JAOS 
XXV.  [1904]  69-145.  A.  A.  MACDONELL. 

RAM  MOHAN  RAY.— See  Brahma  Samaj. 

RAMOSHi.— The  Ramoshi,  also  called  Naik 
(Skr.  nat/n/ca,  'leader'),  a  jungle  tribe  found  in 
the  Deccan  and  W.  India,  ))rofess  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  demi-god,  Kama,  who  is  said  to 
have  created  tliem  wlien  on  his  way  to  L.aiika  to 
recover  Sita  ;  others  doubtfully  connect  the  name 
with  Skr.  aranyavCisin,  'jungle  dweller.s.'  At  the 
census  of  1911  they  numbered  60,064,  found  in 
Bombay,  with  a  small  body  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar. 

Those  in  the  Deccan  appear  to  be  an  outlying 
branch  of  the  Kanarcse  or  Telugu  tribe  or  grouji 
of  tribes  known  under  the  general  name  of  Bfdar 
or  Byadaru,  hunters  or  woodmen.'  The  fact  that 
the  Inancli  in  I'ooiia  is  divided  into  two  groups, 
Chaulian  and  Yailava,  names  of  leailing  Kajpnt 
septs,  has  been  held  to  indicate  an  admixture  of 
higher  blood.  I,ike  their  neighbours  the  Kolis 
(see  art.  KoL,  Kolarian),  they  were  for  a  long 
time  notorious  on  account  of  their  disorderly  ami 
predatory  habits.  They  aupiiortcd  the  Marhata 
leader,  Kivaji,  against  the  Muhammadans,  and 
under  British  rule,  as  late  as  1879,  thej  committed 
outrages  in  Satara  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  virtue  of  their  traditimial  descent  from  Kama, 
Bonie  of  the  tribes  in  I'ooiia  are  called  Kambli.iUt, 
'  worshippers  of  Kama,'  and  are  vegetajians.  ]!ut 
more  generally  tliey  have  a<lopted  Siva  in  his 
form  Khaiiiloba  as  their  tribal  deity.  He  is  re- 
nrcsented  riding  on  a  liorse  with  two  women — a 
v'AiiI  (or  merchant-women),  his  wedded  wife,  and 
his  DliAngar  (one  of  the  jungle  tribes)  cuniiibiiie 
bohiml  him.  As  turmerii;  is  a  vegetable  in  wliich 
Klmiiilobil  is  suppo.sed  to  dwell,  tliey  swear  by  it, 
and  no  other  oath  is  considered  bo  binding.  'I'lie 
oath  ritual  prescribes  that  the  person  swearing 
nholl  take  a  leaf  of  the  /W-tree  {/Effli'.  mnrmr.lon) 

'  E.  Thurston,  Co»te»  awl  Tril/m  of  a.  India,  Madrai,  IBOO,  1, 
18011. 


sacred  to  Siva,  a  few  grains  of  millet,  and  some 
turmeric  powder  which  has  been  laid  on  the  lihga. 
The  oath  is  recited  with  an  imprecation  against 
perjury,  a  little  powder  is  eaten,  and  some  is 
rubbed  on  the  forehead.  Tjiey  also  revere  Kedari, 
now  regarded  as  a  form  of  Siva,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  Purandbar  fort  in  the  Poona  District,  before 
whose  ima^e  Raghiiji,  one  of  their  leaders,  is  said 
to  have  laid  his  turban,  with  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  wear  this  head-dress  until  his  tribe  should 
be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  RIarhatas.  Besides  these 
they  worship  many  local  gods,  Musalman  saints 
(jnr),  the  demon  leader  Vetala,  who  has  many 
female  spirits,  or  '  mothers,'  in  his  train.  The 
tomb  of  an  Englishman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poona  is  called  by  them  Ramdeval,  '  Rama's 
temple,'  and  is  tended  by  an  old  Kamoshi  woman, 
who  pours  water  over  it,  keeps  a  lamp  burning, 
and  allows  no  one  who  has  eaten  meat  that  day  to 
visit  the  place. 

Mackintosh  remarks  that  both  men  and  women  had  frequently 
to  '  undergo  the  expiatory  penance  of  the  swinging  ceremuny, 
when  the  penitent  is  elevated  to  a  considerable  height  ntid 
swung  over  a  pole  erected  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
sujiported  by  a  hook  run  through  the  skin  and  sinews  of  the 
back.'i 

Indications  of  totemism  are  found  in  the  badge, 
or  crest  (devak),  which  is  generally  some  tree  or  a 
bunch  of  the  leaves  of  several  trees.  Persons  with 
the  same  crest  are  regarded  as  brothers  and  cannot 
intermarry,  nor  can  they  eat  the  fruit  or  use  the 
tree  in  any  way.  They  dread  the  sjjirits  of  the 
dead.  At  a  funeral,  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  the 
corpse  is  turned  round  and  tlie  bearers  change 
places  in  order  to  baffle  the  sjiirit  and  prevent  its 
return.  As  an  additional  precaution,  heavy  stones 
and  thorns  are  placed  in  the  grave.  The  same 
fear  of  the  dead  appears  in  the  marriage  rites.  If 
a  woman  has  lost  three  husbands  in  succession  ami 
wishes  to  marry  a  fourth,  she  holds  a  cock  under 
her  left  arm,  and  the  tribal  priest  nuirries  her  to 
the  bird  before  she  is  joined  to  her  new  husband. 
The  intention  is  that  the  vengeance  of  her  former 
husbands  may  fall  upon  the  bird.  Their  belief  in 
iimulets  is  shown  by  the  story  told  of  their  noted 
leader,  Dadji.  When  he  was  brought  to  execution, 
it  was  impossible  to  behead  him  until  he  had  made 
an  incision  in  his  arm  and  removed  from  his  flesh 
a  gem  which  he  had  inserted  as  a  protective.  Like 
other  tribes  in  the  same  state  of  culture,  they  are 
much  vexed  by  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  liave  a 
profound  faith  in  omens. 

LiTERATCRB. — The  best  account  of  the  tribe  is  that  by  A. 
Mackintosh,  An  Account  o/ the  Oriiiin  and  Prenent  Condition 
of  the  Tribe  of  Rainoossies,  inrltulin^  the  Life  of  th^  Chief 
Oomiah  A'.n*,' Bombay,  1S33;  W.  F.  Sinclair,  lA  iii.  (1S74] 
186 It.  ;  BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  |I,S851  409 1.,  pt.  iii.  11SS51;)4  IT.,  xvii.  11884] 
209,  xix.  11SS5]  10s t.,  xxi.  11884)  174  (.,  xxiv.  (1886]  1U7  ;  Ceimul 
o/  India,  I'.itl,  vol.  viii..  Ramliay,  Bombay,  1912,  pt.  i.  p.  SOO; 
linmhay  Ethnographical  Survey,  monograph  no.  138,  do.  1909  ; 
M.  Kennedy,  'Sotes  on  the  Criminal  Clof^ses  of  the  Ramhay 
rrest<lency,  do.  1908,  p.  143  flf. ;  R.  V.  Russell,  TC  Central 
Provinces,  London,  1916,  iv.  472  IT.  W.  CROOICK. 

RANTERS.— The  term  'Ranters'  was  the 
nickname  given  to  an  antinomian  movement  — 
hardly  cohesive  enough  to  lie  pio|)crlv  called 
a  sect — in  the  period  of  the  English  (common- 
wealth, ajipearing  about  1644.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  English  verb  'to  rant,'  i.r.  to  talk 
in  an  extravagant,  high-flown  manner  (cf.  Shake- 
speare's phrase,  '  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou  '  (  Urn/ilct, 
V.  i.  :!07]). 

The  Ranters  constituted  the  somewhat  chaotic 
'left  wing'  of  a  serious  attempt  to  work  <mt  in 
England  in  the  171  h  cent,  a  typo  of  (Christianity 
conformed  to  apostolic,  primitive  Christianity, 
free  from  what  the  leaders  of  this  movemi'iit  called 
'  the  apostacy,'  and  loosely  enough  conjoined  and 
1  Account,  p.  ri3. 
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organized  to  allow  very  wide  individual  liberty  of 
thought  and  action.  The  central  individnalisni  of 
the  movement  tended  to  produce  a  great  variety 
of  groujiings  around  prominent  leaders,  so  that 
England  at  this  epoch  appeared  to  '  swarm  with 
sects,'  though  the  '  sects  were  hardly  more  than 
marked  variations  of  one  general  ground-swell 
movement.  Ephraim  Pagitt's  description  is  vivid 
and  well  e.xpresses  the  horror  which  the  guardians 
of  orthodo.xy  felt  as  this  '  infection '  swept  over 
the  country  : 

'  The  plague  is  of  all  diseases  most  infectious  :  I  have  lived 
amony:  you  almost  a  jubile,  and  have  seen  your  j^reat  care  and 
provision  to  keep  the  city  from  infection.  The  pla^'ue  of 
heresy  is  greater,  and  you  are  now  in  more  danger  than  when 
yon  Ijuried  five  thousand  a  week.  You  have  power  to  keep 
these  heretics  and  sectaries  from  conventickling  and  sliding 
together  to  infect  one  anolher '  (Heresiographi/f  Dedication  to 
the  Lord  Mayor). 

Marsden  very  well  reproduces  the  prevailing 
feeling  among  those  who  were  contemporary  with 
what  Milton  called  the  'year of  sects  and  schisms.' 

'  Absurd  excesses  of  opinion  now  appeared,  as  exotics  in 
a  hotbed.  The  distractions  of  the  times  suspended  the  re- 
straints of  Church  discipline  ;  opinions  monstrous  and  pro- 
digious started  up  ever)'  day,  and  were  broached  with  impunity 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  multitudes  were  led  astray.  The 
nuriTber  of  new  sects,  religious  and  political,  with  which 
England  swarmed  appears  almost  incredible.  The  sober 
Puritans  were  confounded.  The  state  of  England  reminded 
them  of  the  fabulous  description  of  the  sands  of  Libya,  where 
scorching  suns  produce  new  monsters  every  year'  {Uist.  of  the 
Later  Puritans-,  p.  224). 

All  movements,  such  as  this  one,  which  express 
a  deep  popular  striving  to  escape  from  the  rigidity 
of  old  systems  and  to  secure  a  large  area  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  tend  to  develop  an  extrejiie  wing. 
Persons  of  unstable  equilibrium  are  swept  on  by 
the  contagion  of  the  movement.  Those  who  are 
abnormally  responsive  to  suggestion  are  certain  to 
be  carried  along  with  the  movement.  These 
psychopathic  per.sons,  lacking  in  perspective  and 
balance,  bring  into  strong  light  the  dangers  that 
are  involved  in  complete  religious  liberty.  The 
Ranters  were  largely  composed  of  this  type  of 
person,  and  some  of  them  were  obviously  insane. 

The  Ranters,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ditl'erentiated 
from  the  general  ferment  of  the  time,  show  two 
marked  characteristics  :  they  were  (1)  pantheistic, 
and  (2)  antinomian.     Masson  says  : 

'  Pantheism  or  the  essential  identity  of  God  with  the  universe, 
and  His  indwelling  in  every  creature,  angelic,  human,  brute  or 
inorganic,  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  most  Rantei's  that 
could  manage  to  rise  to  a  metaphysics '  (Life  of  Milton^  v.  IS). 

Richard  Baxter  says  of  them  : 

•These  also  made  it  their  Business  ...  to  set  up  the  Light 
of  Nature,  under  the  name  of  Christ  in  Men,  and  to  dishonour 
and  cry  down  the  Church,  the  Scripture,  the  present  Jlinistry, 
and  our  Worship  and  Ordinances  ;  and  call'd  Men  to  barken  to 
Christ  within  them'  (ReUqidtp  Baxtcriance,  i.  76). 

Joseph  Salmon  and  Jacob  Bauthumley  may  be 
taken  as  chaj'acteristic  specimens  of  the  leaders 
and  exponents  of  the  Ranter  idea.  Bauthumley 
(or  Bottomley),  who  was  called  by  George  Fox 
'a  gi'eat  ranter'  (Journal,  ed.  N.  Penney,  i.  151), 
was  the  author  of  a  pantheistical  book  with  the 
title  The  Light  and  Dark  Sides  of  God  (London, 
1650).  The  book  opens  in  his  best  and  sanest  vein 
as  follows : 

'  O  God,  what  shall  I  say  thou  art,  when  thou  canst  not  be 
named?  What  shall  I  speak  of  thee,  when  speaking  of  thee 
I  speak  nothing  but  contradiction  ?  For  if  I  say  I  see  thee,  it  is 
nothing  but  thy  seeing  of  thyself ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  me 
capable  of  seeing  but  thyself.  If  I  say  I  know  thee  there  is  no 
other  but  the  knowledge  of  thyself,  for  I  am  rather  known  of 
thee  than  know  thee.  If  I  say  1  love  thee  it  is  nothing  so,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  me  can  lo\-e  thee  but  thyself,  and  therefore 
thou  dost  but  love  thyself.  My  seeking  thee  is  no  other  but 
thy  seeking  of  thyself '  (p.  1  f.). 

On  p.  77  he  develops  his  extreme  doctrine  of  the 
inward  Light : 

*  It  is  not  so  safe  to  go  to  the  Bible  to  see  what  others  have 
spoken  and  writ  of  the  mind  of  God  as  to  see  what  God  speaks 
within  me  and  to  follow  the  doctrine  and  leading  of  it  in  uie.' 

Joseph  Salmon  wrote  Heights  in  Depths,  and 
Depths  in  Heights:  or  Truth  no  less  Secretly  than 


Svcetly,  Sparkling  out  of  its  Glory  (London,  1651). 
This  strange  tract  recounts  in  extravagant  style 
the  mystical  experiences  of  the  writer  : 

'  I  appeared  to  myselfe  as  one  confounded  into  the  ab^ss  of 
eternitie,  nonentitized  into  the  being  of  beings,  my  soul  split 
and  emptied  into  the  fountaine  and  ocean  of  divine  fulness, 
expired  into  the  aspires  of  pure  life '  (p.  13). 

The  tract  is  throughout  a  presentation  of  ex- 
treme pantheism.  A  tract  entitled  The  Smoke  of 
the  Bottomlesse  Pit  (London,  1650-51),  written  by 
J.  Holland  Porter,  who  claims  to  be  'an  eye  and 
ear  witness,'  gives  many  details  of  the  Ranters' 
views  and  their  manner  of  life.  All  contemporary 
writers  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  Ranters  were 
morally  disordered  in  their  way  of  living,  and  that 
they  held  antinomian  views  of  conduct;  i.e.,  they 
were  'above'  the  usual  moral  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong.  George  Fox's  Journal  gives  many 
concrete  accounts  of  personal  experiences  with 
Ranters,  and  these  accounts  generally  emphasize 
the  two  a.spects  under  consideration — the  panthe- 
istical and  the  antinomian.  In  1649  Fox  went  to 
visit  a  group  of  Ranters  in  prison  in  Coventry. 
He  says  : 

'  When  I  came  into  the  jail,  where  the  prisoners  were,  a  great 
power  of  darkness  struck  at  me,  and  I  sat  still,  having  my 
spirit  gathered  into  the  love  of  God.  At  last  these  prisoners 
began  to  rant,  and  vapour,  and  blaspheme,  at  which  my  soul 
was  greatly  grieved.  They  said  they  were  God ;  but  that  we 
could  not  bear  such  things.  When  they  were  calm,  I  stood  up 
and  asked  them  whether  they  did  such  things  by  motion,  or 
from  Scripture  ;  and  they  said,  from  Scripture.  A  Bible  being 
at  hand,  I  asked  them  to  point  out  that  Scripture ;  and  they 
showed  me  the  place  where  the  sheet  was  let  down  to  Peter, 
and  it  was  said  to  him,  what  was  sanctified  he  should  not  call 
common  or  unclean.  When  I  had  showed  them  that  that 
Scripture  proved  nothing  for  their  purpose,  they  brought 
another,  which  spoke  of  God's  reconciling  all  things  to  himself, 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.  I  told  them  I  owned 
that  Scripture  also,  but  showed  them  that  that  was  nothing  to 
their  purpose  either.  Then  seeing  they  said  they  were  God, 
I  asked  them,  if  they  knew  whether  it  would  rain  to-morrow? 
they  said  they  could  not  tell.  I  told  them,  God  could  tell. 
Again,  I  asked  them,  if  they  thought  they  should  be  always  in 
that  condition,  or  should  change?  and  they  answered  they 
could  not  tell.  Then  I  said  unto  them,  God  can  tell,  and  God 
doth  not  change.  You  say  you  are  God  ;  and  yet  you  cannot 
tell  whether  you  shall  change  or  not '  (^oiii'«<i(,  bi-centenary 
ed.,  i.  47f.). 
Under  date  of  1654  Fox  writes  : 

*  During  the  time  I  was  prisoner  at  Charing.Cross,  there 
came  abundance  to  see  me.  .  .  .  Among  those  that  came  to  see 
me,  was  one  Colonel  Packer,  with  several  of  his  officers ;  and 
while  they  were  with  me,  came  in  one  Cobb,  and  a  great 
companv  of  Ranters  with  him.  The  Ranters  began  to  call  for 
drink  and  tobacco;  but  I  desired  them  to  forbear  it  in  my 
room,  telling  them,  if  they  had  such  a  desire  for  it,  they  might 
go  into  another  room.  One  of  them  cried,  "all  is  ours";  and 
another  said,  "  all  is  well  " '  (i6.  i.  211  f.). 

Richard  Baxter's  testimony  almost  certainly 
overstates  the  case  against  the  Ranters,  but,  as  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  high-minded  contemporary,  it 
must  be  given  due  weight.  After  presenting  the 
views  of  the  Ranters,  he  describes  their  manner  of 
life: 

'  But  withal,  they  conjoyued  a  Cursed  Doctrine  of  Liber- 
tinism, which  brought  them  to  all  abominable  filthiness  of 
Life :  They  taught  as  the  Familists,  that  God  regardeth  not 
the  Actions  of  tlie  Outward  Man,  but  of  the  Heart ;  and  that  to 
the  Pure  all  things  are  Pure  (even  tilings  forbidden) :  And  so  as 
allowed  by  God,  they  spake  most  hideous  Words  of  Blasphemy, 
and  many  of  them  committed  Whoredoms  commonly.  .  .  . 
There  could  never  Sect  arise  in  the  World,  that  was  a  lowder 
Warning  to  Professors  of  Religion  to  be  humble,  fearful, 
eauteltnis,  and  watchful.  .  .  .  But  the  horrid  Villanies  of  this 
Sect  did  .  .  .  speedily  Extinguish  it'  (p.  76  f.). 

The  Ranters  were  vigorously  dealt  with  by 
.\cts  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  extreme 
Ranters  were  severely  punished  for  their  views 
and  for  acts  considered  either  blasphemous  or  im- 
moral. The  better  element  in  the  groups  of 
Ranters  were  '  convinced '  by  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox  and  became  Quakers.  The  movement 
was  checked,  and  gradually  disappeared  from 
public  notice,  though  the  antinomian  tendency 
has  at  intervals  continued  to  reappear  sporadically 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 
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LrTERATTTRE. — The  most  important  books  for  a  study  of  the 
movement  are  the  followin;? :  E.  Pagitt,  Hereiiography, 
London,  1&45;  T.  Edwards,  Gangnrua,  do.  1646;  L. 
Stuckley,  Gospel  Looking-Glass,  do.  1667 ;  R.  Hickock,  A 
Testimony  against  the  People  ctlted  Ranters,  do.  1659 ;  J.  H. 
Porter.  The  Smoke  of  the  Bottomlesse  Pit,  do.  1660-51 ;  G. 
Roulston,  A  Ranter's  Bible,  do.  1650;  J.  Jackson,  A  Sober 
Word  to  a  Seriotis  People,  do.  1651 ;  G.  Fox,  Journal,  2  vols., 
ed.  S.  Pennev.  Cambridge,  1911,  and  bi-cent.  ed.,  2  vols., 
London,  1901  ;'W.  Penn,  The  Spirit  of  AleT<iiuh-r  the  Copiter- 
smUh  latHv  Rented,  do.  1673;  R.  Baxter,  Reliimite 
Baxterianae',  ed.  M.  Sylvester,  do.  1696;  S.  Fisher,  £a6v 
Baptism  meer  Babism,  do.  1653;  R.  Barclay,  The  Inner  Life 
of  the  Reliiious  Societies  of  the  Connnonieealth,  do.  1876; 
R.  M.  Joiies,  Studies  in  Mtistical  Religion,  do.  1909;  D. 
Masson,  Life  of  Hilton,  6  vols.,  do.  1S59-S0  ;  J.  B.  Marsden, 
Hist,  of  the  Later  Puritans",  do.  1864 ;  H.  Weingarten,  Die 
Retoltitionskirchen  Englands,  Leipzig,  1S6S ;  T.  Sippell, 
William  Dells  Programm,  Tubingen,  1911. 

RuFus  M.  Jones. 

RASHI.— This  is  the  name  familiarly  applied 
to  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  ;  it  is,  indeed,  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  initials  of  his  name.  Some 
w-riters  enoneously  called  him  Jarchi  (Yarhi), 
supposing  that  his  name  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Luuel  (i/(;rnA  =  lune  =  moon).  Rashi,  how- 
ever, was  born  in  Troyes  in  1040,  and  died  in  the 
same  town  in  1105.  Like  most  of  his  contempor- 
aries, Rashi  did  not  derive  any  emoluments  from 
his  work  as  rabbi.  He  was  among  the  many  Jews 
of  his  epoch  in  France  who  engaged  in  viticulture. 
He  was  nevertheless  an  industrious  student  and 
author,  and  his  works  have  won  an  enduring  fame. 
No  mediasval  commentator  is  more  studied  in 
modern  times.  His  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  still  beloved  of  Jews,  while  his  Commentary  on 
the  Talmud  remains  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  understanding  of  that  work. 

The  first  Hebrew  book  to  be  printed  (of  known 
date)  is  Rashi's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(Reggio,  Feb.  1475).  Raslii  expounded  most  of 
the  Bible,  but  his  repute  now  depends  on  his  Pen- 
tateuch. In  this  Commentary  he  combined  the 
newer  grammatical  method  with  the  older  .Mid- 
rashic  style,  creating  a  harmony  of  unique  charm. 
Nichola-s  de  Lyra  (1270-1340)  familiarized  Eurojie 
with  Rashi's  Biblical  exegesis,  and  through  de 
Lyra  Luther  carried  on  Rashi's  inlluence  into  his 
German  translation.  A  well-known  line  tells  of 
Luther's  indebte<lness  to  de  Lyra :  '  Si  Lyra  non 
lyrasset,  Lntherus  non  saltas.set';  and  Lyra,  on 
his  part,  was  much  indebted  to  Rashi. 

Rashi  compiled  Respon.ia,  liturgical  and  other 
compendia,  but  apart  from  his  Pentateuch  he  is 
best  known  f(jr  his  great  Commentary  on  the  Tal- 
mud. He  did  much  to  settle  the  text,  and  added 
notes  which  for  lucidity  and  l)revity  have  few 
rivals.  The  Talmud  is  invariably  read  with  Hashi 
by  Jewish  students,  and  all  scholars  are  dependent, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  his  interpretation. 
This  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  the  niinu'rous 
super-commeiilaries  and  annotations  on  Raslii  have 
only  brought  out  the  supreme  merits  of  his  work. 

LlTKRATtTBK.— L.  Zunz,  '  Salomon  b.  Isaac,'  in  ZeitscUrift  fUr 
dit  Winsenschaft  drs  .ludenthumt,  1823,  pp.  277-384,  Ileli.  tr., 
Lembcrg,  1840;  I.  H.  Weiss,  '  K;ibl)enu  Slielomoh  b.  Vi^hnlj,' 
in  Btt-Tahnud,  ii.,  nos.  2-10,  reprinted  in  Toleilvt  Gedole  )'if.rael, 
Vienna.  1882 ;  M.  Liber,  liashi  (.lewinh  Worthies  Series),  tr. 
from  French,  London  and  Philadelphia,  1B0«,  with  bibliography, 
pp.  231-239.  I.    ABRAHAM.S. 

RATIONALISM.  —  i.  Definition.  —  Rational- 
ism, s.avs  .'\.  \V.  lifMin,  means  the  lK»stile  criticism 
of  theological  dogma,  '  the  mental  habit  of  using 
reason  for  the  <leHtructioii  of  religious  belief.' 

'  Custom  hue  mlwi  that  the  HnhinJBHJon  of  belief  to  nuro  reason 
■hall  be  enlled  mtlnnalitv  in  reference  to  every  branch  of  natural 
knowle(l|;e.  and  rationalitim  only  when  it  leadn  to  the  rejeolioii 
of  lhot*e  Nup'-rnalnraliNl  beliefn  with  which  relJK^ion  hoa  become 
Idontlnod.' 1 
J.  B.  liurj'  litt.s  the  following: 

•  The  uncompronilHin((  OHfiertion  by  reason  of  lier  abnoliite 
right*  throughoul  the  whole  domain  of    thought  Is  t^'rnied 

I  ttiJit.  of  Kngtish  ItaliiinatiMtn  in  the  yineleenlh  Century, 
Tol.  I.  pp.  viil,  4,  G. 


rationalism,  and  the  slight  stigma  which  is  still  attached  to  the 
word  reflects  the  bitterness  of  the  strusrgle  between  rcison  and 
the  forces  arrayed  against  her.  The  term  is  limited  to  the  field 
of  theology,  because  it  was  in  that  field  that  the  self-assertion 
of  reason  was  most  violently  and  pertinaciously  opposed.'  ^ 
The  usage  involves  us  in  obvious  difficulties.  An 
argument  will  or  will  not  be  rationalistic,  not 
according  to  its  intrinsic  contents  alone,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  user  or  to  its  ell'ects 
upon  the  hearer  —  and  indeed  certain  theses  of 
geology  or  astronomy  which  have  been  classed  as 
rationalistic  in  one  century  have  in  a  later  century 
been  accepted  by  all  parties.  A  further  difficulty 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  reason.'  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  deny  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
good  thinking,  of  the  utmost  use  of  intelligence, 
in  every  department  of  life.  Even  the  appeals  to 
revelation  or  to  authority,  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
certain  belief,  or  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  feeling 
and  action,  are  themselves  appeals  to  our  intelli- 
gent judgment  for  comprehension  and  sympathy. 
Thought  can  be  criticized,  on  whatever  grounds, 
only  through  thought. 

The  use  of  'rationalism,'  indeed,  whether  as  a 
war-cry  or  as  a  term  of  reproach,  is  a  use  belonging 
to  popular  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  pressed  with 
too  much  exactness.  (Its  more  technical  uses  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge  are  not  considered  here.) 
On  the  whole,  the  usage  is  governed  by  two  con- 
siderations. (1)  An  argument  is  rationalistic  when 
it  is  directed  against  a  belief  whicli  by  many  of  its 
holders  at  any  rate  is  counted  a  'religious'  belief. 
The  person  bringing  the  argument  may  or  may 
not  have  a  constructive  philosophy  of  his  own  to 
maintain.  He  may  be  a  monotheist  attacking 
polytheism,  or  a  deist  criticizing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ;  he  may  be  a  materialist,  or  an  agnos- 
tic, or  none  of  these  things  ;  the  '  rationalism  '  of 
his  argument  lies  in  its  attack,  in  the  name  of 
sound  thinking,  on  the  particular  shape  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  system.  t)bviously  such  argu- 
ments, though  anti-religions  in  one  sense,  may  be 
used  in  the  service  of  religion.  A  higher  form  of 
religious  belief  in  conllict  with  a  lower  must  some- 
times use  negative  criticism  as  well  as  positive 
teaching.  And  a  develojiing  belief,  trying  to  fit 
itself  continually  better  to  the  facts  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  universe,  must  often  use  such  criticism  on 
itself. 

(2)  In  its  derogatory  use,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  '  rationalism '  is  specially  applied  to  a 
certain  kind  of  bad  thinking — an  unimaginative 
criticism  from  the  outside.  If  a  difficult  idea  has 
been  crudely  and  imperfectly  stated  by  tbo.se  who 
have  groped  after  it  and  only  half  attained  it,  the 
lower  rati(malism  makes  no  attempt  to  reach  it 
and  to  state  it  better,  but  fastens  on  the  crudities 
of  the  accepted  statement,  is  triumphant  in  show- 
ing tlie  untenability  of  this  as  it  stands,  and  there- 
with rejects  the  whole  concejition. 

In  ratiormlisni  in  this  sense  '  reason  holds  ofTj  as  it  were, 
from  trying  to  comprehend  what  is  most  charfictcristic  In  religi- 
ous experience.  Instead  of  allowing  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
religious  doctrines  to  be  provocative  t^  it  and  to  stimulate  it  to 
further  efTort.  the  rationalistic underslanding  makes  it  aground 
for  declining  to  consider  them  further.  Thus  doctrines  like 
those  of  the  Trinity  or  of  Original  Sin  in  Christian  theology  are 
set  aside  because  in  arithntetic  one  and  three  are  dilTcrent 
numbers,  and  because  the  citizen  of  a  civilized  state  will  not 
accept  responsibility  for  his  ancestors'  criminal  acts.  Tim 
ipiestion  is  not  put,  why  such  obvious  coutnidictions  to  our 
ordinory  ways  of  thinking  have  been  entertained  and  considered 
of  high'imiinrlance.  Or  it  is  put.  ond  the  answer  Is  suggested 
that  we  have  here  mere  survivals  of  fanciful  notions  elsewhere 
discarded  ;  and  the  tiirthi'r  question  is  not  raised,  why  they  are 
no!  discardi'd  here  olio  ;  for  it  Is  plainly  not  beciiusc  they  have 
not  been  made  the  subject,  of  close  allentlon.  The  rationalistic 
criticism  ought  nnlv  to  bring  out  the  need  of  imtling  and 
answering  such  enipiiries  ;  hut  it  maysimi>ly  lew!  to  the  neglect 
of  them  as  not  worth  i>ursulng."'' 

1  llitt.  nf  Freedom  of  Thmt{iM,  ri.  18. 

•J  0.  C.  ,1.  Webb,  frMems  in  the  Itelationi  of  Ood  and  Man, 
l.nndon.  lilll.  p.  72f. 
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2.  History.  —  There  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
century  or  a  country  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  rationalistic  thoughts  have  not  existed  in 
some  men's  minds.  For  the  Western  world  ration- 
alism enters  into  history  with  the  criticisms  brought 
by  Ionian  philosophers  against  the  popular  mytho- 
logy of  Greece.  Early  Christian  apologists  attacked 
paganism  on  rationalistic  grounds.  In  the  iMiddle 
Ages  the  controversies  among  Christians  and  Jews 
and  Muhammadans  similarly  had  to  be  largely 
rationalistic.  When  men  of  one  religion  dispute 
with  men  of  another,  they  can  appeal  only  to  the 
human  intelligence  which  is  common  judge  for 
both.  After  the  Reformation,  again,  when  Cliurch 
opposed  Church,  or  Church  collided  with  State, 
reason  was  invoked  by  all  jiarties. 

In  the  development  of  Christian  thought  rational- 
istic contributors  or  ojijionents  have  stood  some- 
times outside  the  Christian  Church  and  sometimes 
inside  it.  Of  their  arguments,  drawn  from  phil- 
osophy, science,  history,  or  the  criticism  of  docu- 
ments, some  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  others 
have  had  real  effect  in  modifying  or  developing 
the  doctrines  grouped  together  under  the  general 
name  of  Christianity.  For  this,  like  every  other 
system  of  living  thought,  has  developed  partly 
by  taking  up  criticisms  into  itself,  and  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  disputes  should  arise  in  each  genera- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  new  modification  that 
can  be  allowed  if  the  system  is  still  to  retain  the 
name  of  Christian. 

It  is  not  possible  to  write  the  history  of  rational- 
ism as  one  would  write  the  history  of  a  religion  or 
a  science,  or  that  of  a  nation.  The  story  of  England 
can  .show  a  continuous  line  of  movement ;  it  is 
coniplex  but  unified  ;  whereas  the  story  of  '  attacks 
on  England '  will  have  disconnected  factors  of  the 
most  various  kinds.  A  religion  has  unity  and 
definite  movement,  but  the  series  of  criticisms 
brought  against  that  religion  may  have  little  of 
either.  Some  slender  thread  of  historical  develop- 
ment must,  indeed,  run  through  it,  appearing  and 
disapjiearing,  since  to  some  extent  the  criticism 
must  follow  the  movement  of  I'eligious  thoughts — 
changes  in  this  either  giving  rise  to  new  forms  of 
attack  or  abolishing  old  forms.  Or,  again,  the 
story  of  rationalism  may  exhibit  fragments  of 
many  histories,  because  some  part  of  the  negative 
criticism  in  any  generation  may  be  the  cutting  edge 
of  a  single  positive,  brought  forward  by  a  rival 
religion,  or  by  a  school  of  philosophy  or  science, 
whose  own  development  makes  a  true  history. 

All  these  features  apjjear  in  the  rationalism  of 
the  last  hundred  years  in  Europe.  The  first  point 
hardly  needs  illustration — new  developments  in 
religion  are  sure  to  call  out  opposition  and  there- 
fore argument,  not  only  from  those  who  stand  out- 
side the  religion,  but  still  more  from  conservative 
supporters  of  the  religion  itself,  and  from  followers 
of  rival  movements  within  it.  The  second  event — 
the  supersession  of  an  important  criticism  by  a 
change  in  the  doctrine  criticized — is  a  good  deal 
rarer,  but  has  occurred  more  than  once  even  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  Historical  examination  of 
Biblical  documents  had  been  practised  ever  since 
Spinoza,  but  19th  cent,  studies  gave  it  impetus 
enough  to  take  irresistible  effect,  and  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (at  any  rate)  is  prob- 
ably no  longer  a  '  religious  opinion '  in  most  circles. 
The  idea  of  a  gradual  formation  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants  is  a  good  deal  older  than  Darwin, 
but,  since  it  was  taken  up  into  the  form  that  he 
gave  it,  the  ordinary  religious  belief  of  educated 
persons  has  gradually  ceased  to  include  a  six  days' 
creation.  For  the  third  point — the  exhibition  of 
fragments  of  other  histories — the  illustrations  just 
given  would  still  serve,  since  they  belong  not  only 
to  the  history  of  religious  opinion  but  also  to  that 


;  of  the  study  of  documents  and  of  natural  science. 
I  Or  we  might  select  another  fragment :  part  of 
I  rationalist  argument  in  the  last  four  generations 
has  been  the  cutting  edge  of  a  change  in  the  science 
of  collective  psychology,  and  this  has  turned  not 
only  against  certain  religious  doctrines  but  against 
.some  older  criticisms  of  them.  D.  F.  Strauss,  e.g., 
oH'ers  his  'mythical'  account  of  the  Resurrection 
deliberately  as  superseding  older  explanations, 
.such  as  the  suggestion  that  the  disciples  stole  the 
body  of  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ambition 
and  self-interest,  or  the  other  suggestion  (which 
Strauss  calls  specially  '  rationalist ')  that  Jesus 
recovered  consciousness  after  a  deep  swoon  but  was 
never  able  thenceforth  to  persuade  his  disciples 
that  he  was  not  a  being  from  another  world.'  We 
are  probably  safe  in  saying  that  these  explanations 
liave  indeed  been  superseded  by  the  growth  of  a 
psychological  school  in  which  Strauss  may  stand  as 
one  of  the  pioneers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  individ- 
ual rationalists  in  a  clear  order  of  historical  devel- 
opment. The  threads  cross  too  much.  Opinions 
and  criticisms  which  are  obsolete  in  some  circles 
are  not  obsolete  in  others.  Different  men  may  use 
the  same  argument  in  the  interests  of  the  most 
diverse  schools  of  thought ;  and  few  men  can  be 
fairly  described  as  if  they  were  specialists  of  a 
singie  argument.  What  Kenan  says  of  himself  is 
true  of  most — that  their  doubts  arose  not  from  one 
train  of  reasoning  but  from  ten  thousand. 

Renan's  own  difficulties,  indeed,  were  compara- 
tively specialized,  numerous  as  they  were  : 

'If  I  could  have  believed  that  theology  and  the  Bible  were 
true,  none  of  the  doctrines  .  .  .  would  have  given  me  any  trouble. 
My  reasons  were  entirely  of  a  philolog^ical  and  critical  order; 
notiiitheleast of ametaphysical, political, ormoral  kind.  These 
orders  of  ideas  seemed  scarcely  tangible  or  capable  of  being 
applied  in  any  sense.  But  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are 
contradictions  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptics  is 
one  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  grasping.  I  can  see 
these  contradictions  with  such  absolute  clearness  that  I  would 
stake  my  life,  and,  consequently,  my  eternal  salvation,  upon 
their  reality  without  a  moment's  hesitation.'  2 

A  clearer  example  than  Renan's  of  doubts  aris- 
ing from  ten  thousand  trains  of  reasoning  may  be 
found  in  one  who,  like  Renan,  started  from  the 
most  devout  and  orthodox  standpoint  of  his  time 
and  country,  and  only  gradually  and  reluctantly 
came  to  oppose  what  he  used  to  believe.  This  was 
Francis  William  Newman,  younger  brother  of 
Cardinal  Newman.  In  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Pass- 
ages from  the  History  of  my  Creed  (London,  1850), 
he  describes  his  evangelical  upbringing  and  youth- 
ful belief,  then  his  testing  of  various  points  by  his 
Bible  reading.  In  one  matter  after  another — the 
Sabbath,  the  Mosaic  Law,  infant  baptism,  episco- 
pacy, the  Lord's  return — he  found  discords  between 
the  teaching  of  the  NT  and  what  he  had  been 
taught  himself.  Persisting,  as  a  lay  missionary  in 
Persia,  in  trying  to  read  the  Gospels  with  fresh 
eyes,  he  found  the  Fourth  Gospel  clash  with  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  returned  to  England  to 
find  himself  cast  off  by  his  friends  a,s  a  heretic. 
He  moved  next,  on  grounds  of  mora!  criticism,  to 
the  rejection  of  eternal  punishment,  original  sin, 
and  the  vicarious  sutiering  of  Christ.  He  had 
already  begun  to  discern  that  it  was  impossible 
with  perfect  honesty  to  defend  '  every  tittle  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,'  and  further  study  forced  him 
to  conclude  that  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the 
entire  Scripture  was  a  proved  falsity,  not  merely 
as  to  physiology  and  other  scientific  matters,  but 
also  as  to  morals.  F'inally,  the  NT  miracles  became 
a  burden  to  the  doctrine  instead  of  a  support. 
Miracles  were  irrelevant  as  a  means  of  proving  the 
goodness  and  veracity  either  of  the  person  who 

1  Der  alte,  iitid  der  neue  GlaubeJ.  Bonn,  1874,  sect.  15. 
^Recollections  of  my  Youth,  Eng.  tr.3,  London,  1S97,  "The 
St.  Sulpice  Seminary,'  pt.  ill.  p.  260. 
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worked  them  or  of  God  ;  and  the  kind  of  evidence 
on  which  the  NT  writers  accepted  them  was  def- 
initely inadequate  for  a  modern  mind. 

Newman  claimed  that  what  was  left  to  him  in 
the  end  was  still  the  essential  part  of  religion — the 
heart's  belief  in  the  sympathy  of  God  with  indi- 
vidual man.  What  Renan  kept  was  not  theology, 
but  the  sympathy  of  ;a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an 
Eastern  traveller  with  the  persons  who  founded 
Christianity.  His  Vie  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1863)  was 
not  intended  as  a  scientific  work  either  for 
historians  or  for  theologians,  but  was  simply  a 
poetic  retracing,  in  the  clearest  and  the  tenderest 
colours  at  his  command,  of  a  picture  which  religious 
tradition  had  veiled,  he  thought,  from  many 
readers. 

A  very  different  book  on  the  same  subject  was 
published  almost  immediately  afterwards — D.  F. 
Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  fiir  das  deutsche  Volk 
^Leipzig,  1864).  His  more  famous  Leben  Jesu  had 
appeared  nearly  thirty  years  before.  The  purpose 
in  these  books  is  not  to  paint  a  picture,  but  to  re- 
interpret the  growth  of  a  doctrine.  Stories  of 
miracles  arise  for  the  most  part,  the  author  urges, 
not  by  any  one's  deliberate  invention,  but  out  of 
the  unconscious  imagination  of  a  community.  As 
with  ancient  myths,  the  fact  is  created  by  the 
idea,  the  legend  grows  of  itself.  Interpretation  on 
this  line  was  not  new  as  regards  the  OT,  but 
Strauss  was  the  first  to  apply  it  with  anything  like 
such  thoroughness  to  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels. 
His  view  in  1835  was  that  very  few  of  these  were 
newly  created  myths ;  most  were  based  on  OT 
legends  and  pictures,  transferred,  between  the 
ExUeland  the  birth  of  Jesus,  to  the  person  of  the 
expected  Messiah.  The  Messiah  umst  be  trans- 
figured like  Moses,  must  multiply  food  and  raise 
the  dead  like  Elijah  and  Elisha,  must  perform 
works  of  healing  because  Isaiali  had  said  that  in 
His  day  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  should  be  opened.  In  1864  Strauss  left  much 
more  room  for  thegrowthof  legend  within  Christian 
circles,  reflectin"  the  growth  of  Cliristian  experi- 
ence and  thouglit,  and  laid  less  stress  on  the  OT 
correspondences.  It  was  far  easier  of  course  to 
apply  interpretation  by  myth  to  the  Go.spels,  if 
once  it  had  been  admitted  that  none  of  these  was 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness  ;  and  Strauss,  though 
not  himself  a  jjrofessional  critic  of  documents,  had 
studied  most  attentively  the  contfin|iorary  work 
of  F.  C.  Baur  and  others.  His  sketcli  of  the 
doings  and  the  personality  of  Jesus  is  less  vivid 
and  definite  than  Kenan's,  largely  because  of  his 
scrupulousness  in  evaluating  the  sources  and  con- 
fining himself  to  what  he  thought  to  be  proved 
facts. 

While  Strauss  worked  at  re-stating  the  history 
of  the  Christian  form  of  religion,  his  contemporary, 
L.  A.  Feuerbach,  in  iJiis  II'moi  dcs  Cliristentum.s 
(Leipzig,  1841),  re-stated  its  philosophy.  The 
univer.sal  reason  of  the  human  race  operates  on  an 
uncultured  man  only  under  the  image  of  a  [icrsonal 
being.  He  must  separate  from  himself  the 
element  in  his  own  nature  which  gives  him  moral 
laws,  and  ]ilace  it  in  opjiosition  to  himself ;  thus 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  personal  God.  Yet,  if 
God  were  really  a  dill'erent  being  from  mysilf, 
why  should  His  perfection  trouble  me?  God  is 
the  latent  ami  the  ideal  human  nature,  the  truth 
of  man  ;  to  doubt  of  Ilim  is  to  doulit  of  myself. 
Our  gods  are  strong  first,  l)ecause  physical  strength 
is  the  lirst  thing  we  cnunl  as  glorious  ;  then  they 
are  majestic  and  serene;  finally,  (iod  loves  and 
suffers,  because  we  have  come  to  see  that  feeling 
is  alwolutc,  divine  in  its  nature.  '  God  loves  man  ' 
i»  an  Oriirntal  expression  of  the  truth,  '  The  liiglies( 
conceivable  is  the  love  of  num.'  Not  the  attribuli' 
of  the  ilivinity,  hut  the  divinencss  or  dcily  of  I  he 


attribute,  is  the  first  true  Divine  Being.  When 
this  projected  image  of  human  nature  is  made  an 
object  of  theology,  it  becomes  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  falsehoods.  The  foundation  of  religion  is 
man's  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  man  and  nature  ; 
the  result  of  religion  too  often  is  that  he  sacriHces 
man  and  nature  to  his  God. 

In  the  line  of  Strauss  and  of  Feuerbach,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  stand  several  living  writers, 
including  in  France  Emile  Durkheim  (X>\?  Formes 
Himentaircs  de  la  vie  rc/igieuse,  Paris,  191'2)  and 
L.  Levy-Bruhl  (Lcs  Fonctions  mentales  dans  les 
soci(t(s  i»fericures,  do.  1910)  and  in  England 
F.  M.  Cornford  {From  Seliffion  to  Philosophy, 
London,  1912)  and  Jane  E.  Harrison  (Ancient  Art 
and  Ritual,  do.  1911,  Themis,  Cambridge,  1912, 
Alpha  and  Omega,  London,  1915).  For  these 
writers  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of 
religion  is  the  '  collective  consciousness '  of  a  group, 
dominating  the  primitive  individual  as  an  irre- 
sistible pressure  from  outside,  and  answering  to 
itself  as  the  voice  of  conscience  within.  He  '  pro- 
jects '  it  first  in  the  figure  of  a  totem  animal  or 
plant,  later  in  other  figures  which  grow  out  of 
primitive  ritual.  All  such  projections  are  embodi- 
ments of  collective  emotion,  desire,  and  law. 
High  emotional  tension  is  caused  and  maintained 
for  a  savage  only  by  a  thing  felt  sociall)' ;  the 
group  -  consciousness  in  tension  then  makes  a 
picture  of  itself,  which  takes  finally  the  form  of 
a  god.  The  mj'stery-god  is  both  human  and 
diemonic,  recreated  at  every  celebration  of  his 
central  rite,  in  the  collective  emotion  of  his  con- 
gregation. Such  a  scheme  provides  the  appropriate 
setting  for  figures  half-human  and  half-divine — 
actual  living  prophets  who  during  their  lives  or 
after  their  deaths  become  the  danuons  of  religious 
societies.  Group-action  and  group-emotion,  not 
their  formulation  in  any  theology,  make  the 
essence  of  religion. 

In  this  line  of  writers  we  certainly  find  a  section 
of  real  history  of  rationalism.  How  far  we  judge 
them  to  have  succeeded  in  interpreting  the  facts 
of  religion  will  probably  depend  on  our  ojiinion, 
and  on  our  estimate  of  these  writers'  opinion,  of 
the  reality  of  the  concrete  universal.  In  the 
comnu)n  Spirit  within  us,  and  in  the  divinity  of  the 
attribute,  liave  we  something  which  merely  deludes 
us  into  forming  a  religion,  or  have  we  something 
of  which  the  highest  language  of  religion  is  really 
true  ? 

There  remain  some  typical  or  outstanding 
figures  in  19th  cent,  rationalism  which  stand  apart, 
from  those  already  described.  F.  K.  C.  L.  Biichner 
(Kraft  utid  Staff,  Leipzig,  1855)  is  not  so  much  a 
landmark  as  a  type  recurrent  in  every  century, 
though  the  special  forms  of  the  arguments  change. 
He  attacks  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world; 
for  no  force  can  exist  except  as  a  projierty  of 
matter  ;  and  matter  itself  can  never  be  either  pro- 
duced or  annihilated.  Writing  five  years  before  the 
aiipearance  of  The  Origin  of  ,'^pccies,  Hiichner 
ilaims  it  as  highly  probable,  even  certain,  that 
life  may  be  spoutanecmsly  goneralcd  out  of  the 
nonliving,  and  tlial  higher  forms  of  life  have  been 
slowly  develojicd  by  a  natural  process  out  of  lower 
forms.  No  soul  lan  exist  without  brain  ;  the 
experimenter's  knife  cuts  oil'  the  .soul  piecemeal. 
It  would  bo  waste  of  words  to  try  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  a  miracle.  No  educated,  much 
less  a  scientific,  per.s(m,  who  is  <'(invin(e(l  of  the 
imtiiutahle  ordi;r  of  things,  can  nowadays  believe 
in  miracles.  There  exist  no  superscnsual  or  super- 
natural things,  and  no  superscnsual  capacities ; 
anil  they  can  never  exi.st,  as  the  eternal  ci>iilormitv 
of  the  laws  of  nature  would  thereby  be  suspended. 
Having  laid  down  these  metaphysical  doctrines, 
ItiichiuT  adils  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  meta- 
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physics,  and  that  all  metaphysical  systems  come 
to  nuthinj,'  and  lose  themselves  in  an  unintelligible 
play  of  words.  All  our  knowledge  is  relative  ;  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  and  no  conception  of  the 
Aljsolute — of  that  which  transcends  the  sensual 
world. 

Biielmer  ends  with  agnosticism,  though  he  does 
not  begin  with  it.  The  name  '  agnostic '  wa.s 
originated  by  Huxley,  but  popularized  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  wliose  Agnostic's  Apolorjy  was  hrst  pub- 
lished in  the  Fortnightly  Bevicw  for  June  1870. 
Dogmatic  atheism,  he  holds,  is  a  rare  opinion,  but 
agnosticism  is  increasing.  The  agnostic  asserts 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  sphere  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  that  theology  is  '  metempirical '  know- 
ledge which  lies  outside  these  limits.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  race  no  agreement  on  theo- 
logical questions  has  ever  been  attained.  In 
matters  that  are  still  involved  in  endless  and 
hopeless  controversy  ignorance  is  no  shame,  but  a 
duty.  Many  of  the  Christian  doctrines  have 
created  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  horrible 
difficulties  than  those  which  they  profess  to 
remove.  It  is  better  to  admit  openly  that  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  Infinite  ana  Absolute,  that 
the  ancient  secret  is  a  secret  still. 

Agnosticism  is  metaphysics  binding  her  own 
hands,  and  constructive  criticism  of  religious 
doctrine  will  not  come  from  this  quarter.  A 
different  position  belongs  to  philosophical  workers 
whose  negative  criticisms  are  incidental,  though 
necessary,  in  their  own  constructive  thought. 
Such,  among  living  writers,  is  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart 
(Some  Dogmas  of  Beligion,  London,  1906).  The 
subjects  of  religious  discussion,  he  says,  are  the 
most  important  and  the  most  practical  in  the  world. 
Religion  rests  on  a  conviction  of  the  harmony  of 
ourselves  with  the  universe,  and  nothing  but  exact 
metaphysics  can  justify  us  in  holding  this  convic- 
tion. We  are  not  justified  in  believing  any  dogma 
because  all,  or  most,  people  believe  it ;  nor  because 
it  is  held  by  people  who  can  work  miracles ;  nor 
because  of  its  importance  for  our  happiness.  Nor 
could  observation  without  metaphysics  ever  give  it 
sufficient  support. 

McTaggart's  negative  criticism  is  directed  chiefly 
against  certain  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  If  God 
is  strictly  omnipotent.  He  cannot  be  good,  for  He 
has  permitted  evil  when  He  need  not  have  per- 
mitted it.  It  is  said  that  He  could  not  secure  the 
benefits  of  human  free  will  without  also  permitting 
the  evil  of  sin,  but  there  is  nothing  that  an  omni- 
potent being  cannot  do.  When  believers  in  God 
save  His  goodness  by  saying  that  He  is  not  really 
omnipotent,  they  are  taking  the  best  course  open 
to  them ;  but  then  they  must  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  their  choice,  and  realize  that  the 
efibrts  of  a  non-omnipotent  God  in  favour  of  good 
may,  for  anything  they  have  yet  shown,  be  doomed 
to  almost  total  defeat.  Again,  suppose  God  not 
to  be  omnipotent — can  He  be  creative  and  still  be 
good  ?  A  creator  has  nothing  but  his  own  nature 
to  determine  him,  and,  if  a  being  who  is  completely 
self-determined  produces  evil,  knowing  that  it  is 
evil,  how  can  we  say  that  such  a  being  is  not  wicked  ? 
Could  there  be  a  God,  perhaps,  who  was  neither 
omnipotent  nor  creative,  but  just  a  person  more 
wise,  good,  and  powerful  than  any  other?  He 
might  be  well  deserving  of  worship,  and  might 
dominate  the  universe  as  much  as  an  efficient 
schoolmaster  dominates  his  school.  It  is  a  possible 
theory,  though  not  an  established  one. 

But,  McTaggart  asks,  does  religion  require  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God  at  all  ?  Suppose  our 
metaphysics  led  us  to  believe  that  the  universe 
consisted,  not  of  matter,  but  of  a  harmonious 
system  of  selves.  Then  the  directing  mind  of  a 
God,  though  not  disproved,  would  not  be  needed 


in  any  way  to  account  for  the  traces  of  order  in  the 

universe. 

*  The  non-existence  of  God  would  leave  it  as  possible  as  it  was 
before  that  love  should  be  the  central  fact  of  all  reality.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  friends  whom  all  men  may  find  could  compensate 
for  the  friend  whom  some  men  thoujjht  they  had  found  is  a 
question  for  each  man  to  answer.  It  is  a  question  which  can 
never  be  answered  permanently  in  the  negative  while  there  is 
still  a  future  before  us'  (p.  290). 

*  If  we  want  to  know  the  truth  ...  we  must  have  faith  in  the 
conclusions  of  our. reason,  even  when  they  seem  .  .  .too  pood  or 
too  had  to  be  true.  Such  faith  has  a  better  claim  to  abide  with 
hope  aud  love  than  the  faith  which  consists  in  believing'  without 
reasons  for  belief.  It  is  this  faith,  surely,  which  is  soii^'ht  in 
the  prayer,  "  Suffer  us  not  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from 
thee."  And  for  those  who  do  not  pray,  there  remains  the 
resolve  that,  as  far  as  their  strength  may  prevail,  neither  the 
pains  of  death  nor  the  pains  of  life  shall  drive  them  to  any  com- 
fort in  that  which  they  hold  to  be  false,  or  drive  them  from  any 
comfort  in  that  which  they  hold  to  be  true  '  (p.  75). 

Literature. — For  all  except  the  most  recent  years  A.  W. 
Benn,  Hist,  of  Engliah  Kationatismin  the  Niiujlcentti  Century, 
2  vols.,  London,  1906,  covers  the  ground  anrl  gives  a  great 
number  of  references.  A  smaller  book  is  J.  B.  Bury,  A  Hint,  of 
Freedmn  of  Thought^  do.  1913.  Brilliant  work  within  its  own 
limits  is  to  be  found  in  O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of 
Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  and  in  Great  Britain  since 
ISSS,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1890.  HELEN    WODEHOUSE. 

REALISM  AND  NOMINALISM.  — i.  An- 
cient and  mediaeval. — Although  these  terms  are 
most  properly  used  only  of  mediaeval  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  disputes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
prepared  by  the  division  already  existing  in  the 
fragments  of  Greek  philosophy  which  they  inherited. 
Plato  was  known  as  a  realist,  and  Aristotle  was 
usually  believed  to  be  opposed  to  him — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  after  Thomas  Aquinas  '  Aristotle ' 
meant  a  synthesis  of  realism  and  its  opposite. 
We  may  judge, from  the  first  statement  of  meta- 

f)hysics  which  we  now  possess,  the  Platonic  dia- 
ogues,  that  the  forms  (ideas)  had  been  accepted 
as  the  explanation  of  the  likeness  between  objects 
or  individuals,  before  Plato  wrote.'  This  meant 
that  the  data  of  experience  were  (1)  individuals, 
objects,  or  things,  and  (2)  certain  other  realities 
called  'forms'  (e'iSi],  iSeai)  with  peculiar  relations  to 
the  individuals.  The  relation  was  sometimes  said 
to  be  participation  or  copying  ;  and  it  was  implied 
in  the  Platonic  school  that  the  individuals  were  in 
some  sense  less  real  than,  or  dependent  upon,  the 
forms.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  objected  that  this 
was  only  to  add  a  new  kind  of  individual  existence 
to  what  was  obvious ;  and  his  argument  was 
perhaps  intended  to  prove  that  individuals  were 
ultimately  real ;  but  the  result  was  that  he 
appeared  to  make  the  forms  less  real  than,  or 
dependent  upon,  the  individuals. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  media2val  thought  (cf. 
art.  Scholasticism)  Scotus  Erigena^  attempted 
to  reduce  to  logical  coherence  the  confusion  of 
semi-philosophical  statements,  primitive  science, 
and  popular  superstition,  which  was  known  as 
catholica  fides.  But  the  guide  that  he  took  was 
the  obscure  Neo-Platonism  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius. 
In  accordance  with  this,  he  established  a  form 
of  realism.  Being,  the  most  general  of  all  like- 
nesses or  forms,  was  said  to  be  the  ultimately  real, 
and  we  departed  more  and  more  from  reality  in 
ajiproaching  the  objects  of  sensation.  The  theo- 
logical results  we  need  not  discuss  ;  on  the  philo- 
sophical side,  realism  implied  that  what  is  usually 
called  '  abstraction '  is  the  correct  method  for  the 
study  of  the  real  world  to  the  subordination,  if 
not  the  exclusion,  of  sense-perception,  and  therefore 
the  real  was  contrasted  with  tne  apparent.  The 
result  was  a  form  of  mysticism  in  which  all  exact 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  useless. 

Against  this  nominalism  was  a  revolt.  Aristotle 
had  said  that  'things  [?e«  =  realities]  cannot  appear 

iCf.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Varia  Socratica,  ser.  i.,  Oxford,  1911;  J. 
Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  pt.  i.,  '  Thales  to  Plato,'  London, 
1914. 
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as  predicates,'  and  the  conclusion  was  made  that 
universals,  or  the  likenesses  between  things,  were 
not  res.  But,  since  the  word  res  seemed  to  mean 
what  we  now  mean  by  '  realitj-,'  the  nominalists 
were  charged  with  saying  that  universals  were 
mere  words  or  flatus  vocis.  Unfortunately  we 
know  the  early  nominalists  only  from  their  oppo- 
nents. It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  they 
were  attempting  to  turn  philosophical  attention 
towards  the  individual  objects  of  perception. 
Abelard  {q.v.),  the  first  great  media?val  thinker, 
easily  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  classi- 
fication of  things  as  like,  one  to  the  other,  cannot 
be  due  to  the  caprice  of  the  perceiver  and  must 
therefore  have  a  ground  in  the  things.  It  is 
probably  unhistorical  to  make  Abelard  a  pure  con- 
ceptualist  or  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  theory  of 
forms  of  the  mind  or  categories  due  to  the  structure 
of  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  be  historically  just  to 
the  early  mediseval  thinkers.  They  were  probably 
even  more  simple  and  primitive  than  their  woids 
seem  to  imply.  The  great  step  onwards  came 
with  the  introduction  of  more  works  of  Aristotle  ; 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  {q.v.)  easily  dominated  the 
current  of  thought.  He  was  a  realist  in  the  sense 
that,  although  he  held  the  individual  to  be  ulti- 
mately and  irreducibly  real,  he  maintained  that 
universals  are  objective  (in  the  mediaeval  language, 
'subjective')  ana  are  'in  the  things'  (universnlin 
in  rebus).  Duns  Scotus,  the  great  opponent  of 
Aquinas  in  other  Issues,  in  this  did  not  ditier  very 
much  from  him,  although  he  preferred  'thisness' 
{hicceitas)  to  the  '  principle  of  individuality '  (priyi- 
cipium  individ uationis)  as  the  explanation  of  the 
individual.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  both 
seem  to  hold  the  individual  object  of  perception  to 
be  a  composite,  made  up  of  universals  (likenesses, 
etc.)  with  some  individuating  element  added. 
Realism,  thus  modified,  was  triumphant.  It  was 
conclusive  in  showing  that  classification  was  not 
arbitrary,  and  that  objects  or  individuals  were  like 
one  another  quite  independently  of  the  perceiver. 
But  it  had  in  it  the  seed  of  its  own  destniction  in 
the  mistaken  Aristotelian  attempt  to  secure  the 
universal  by  making  it  a  component  part  of  the 
object  of  perception. 

The  last  stage  of  the  mcdioeval  controversy  was 
reached  by  Willinni  of  Ockham  (see  art.  Schola.s- 
TICISM),  who  to  the  mind  of  liis  time  completely 
destroyed  the  realism  of  Aquinas  and  Scotus.  His 
most  eH'ective  argument  was  directed  against  the 
prinripium  indioiduritiunis  of  his  predecessors. 
He  showed  that  this  ultimate  dilHrence  was  noth- 
ing else  than  the  individual  itself ;  ami,  asserting 
that  the  individual  needed  no  explanation,  he 
turned  upon  the  universals  of  the  realists.  He 
sliowed  that  they  did  not  exi.st  in  re  and  the 
alternative,  as  he  phrased  it,  was  that  thoy  existed 
in  mente.  Probably  Ockham  was  not  clear  as  to 
what  he  meant ;  but  he  certainly  diil  not  mean 
that  universals  are  fictions  or  even  'the  work  of 
the  mind' ;  for  he  expressly  dismisses  that  theory. 
At  this  stage  the  controversy  was  disjjlaced  from 
its  niedin;va1  prominence  ;  but,  being  still  logiially 
implied  in  every  new  metaphysical  theory,  it  was 
handed  on  through  the  l{enais.sance  to  modern 
pliiloHopliors.  The  accepted  view  was  generally 
what  Ockham  bad  left  it.  The  individual  objects 
of  perception  were  real  and  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  ;  and  the  likenesses  between  them  were 
mental  or  conceptual.  There  was  still  the  im]ilica- 
tion  that  such  likenesses  were  due  to  the  stnicturo 
or  activities  of  the  perceiving  mind  ;  but  the  at- 
tention to  8enHcperci'i)tioii  for  wliirh  Ockham's 
nominalism  Ht<jod  coniliincd  rciulily  with  the;  now 
intercHt  in  ptivsical  Bcicnce.  Thus  Ockham  was 
op|>oiie(J  to  nic;diii-val  realism,  according  to  which 
nnivemalii  were  nrtuni,  but    he   is   the  precursor 


of  modern  realism  in  giving  them  conceptual 
(objective)  existence  and  in  refusing  to  suppose 
the  thing  to  be  made  up  of  its  qualities. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  earlier  modern  phil- 
osophers to  class  them  as  realists  and  nominalists  ; 
for  this  particular  issue  was  never  faced  in  the 
same  terms  after  the  Renaissance.  The  two 
tendencies,  however,  continued,  and  conceptualism 
(q.v.)  was  developed  as  a  theory  that  the  objects 
of  perception  were  what  they  were  because  of  the 
perceiving  mind.  This  theory  in  Berkeley  and 
Hume  (qq.v.)  seems  to  have  implied  that  there  was 
a  certain  human  arbitrariness  in  classing  things  as 
like,  one  to  another.  The  elaborate  studj'  of 
mental  process  added  to  the  philosophical  preju- 
dices which  implied  that  we  never  observe  the 
thing  'itself;  and  then  with  Hegel  (q.v.)  the 
whole  of  what  the  plain  man  regards  as  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  an  emanation  from  percipient 
mind.  The  result  w-as  to  make  of  exact  science 
only  a  study  of  mental  process  or  its  etJ'ects  ;  and 
realism  was  driven  from  the  field. 

C.  Delisle  Burns. 

2.  Realism  in  modern  thought. — Modem  realism 
di  tiers  from  its  earlier  connotation  largely  owing  to 
this  displacement  of  the  centre  of  interest  from 
ontology  to  epistemology  ;  it  is  a  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  cognition  and  the 
thing  known.  In  its  simplest  form  as  the  naive 
realism  of  the  unphilosophical  man  it  holds  that 
the  subject  has  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  that  things  are  what  they  seem, 
and  that  they  are  independent  of  being  known. 
The  view  that  things  are  what  they  appear  as, 
taken  apart  from  the  further  supposition  of  in- 
dependence, is  variously  called  '  epistemological 
monism,'  'the  theory  of  immanence,'  and  'pheno- 
menalism.' The  last  term  is  a  survival  from,  and 
represents  the  antithesis  of,  an  earlier  meaning  of 
the  '  real '  as  contrasted  with  ai)pearance.  In  this 
sense  the  real  is  that  of  which  something  is  known, 
not  what  it  is  known  as.  The  '  natural  realism ' 
of  the  Scottish  school  was  of  this  '  substance '  type,' 
and  arose  as  a  protest  against  the  '  theory  of  ideas ' 
of  Berkeley  and  Hume  (see  art.  Scottlsh  Phil- 
osophy). Cartesian  dualism  had  asserted  that  we 
can  have  experience  only  of  'i<leas'  which  merely 
represent  external  objects,  and  led  to  a  subjectivism 
which  Keid  was  anxious  to  avoid.  He  argued 
that,  since  the  qualities  of  a  body  do  not  themselves 
constitute  the  body,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  remaining  mere  ideas  through  tlie  uncertainty 
of  the  existence  of  the  underlying  body.  This 
argument  as  against  ideas  is  curious  ;  for,  in  sharply 
distinguishing  between  a  body  and  its  qualities, 
the  possibility  is  introduced  that  in  .'ill  coj^nition 
what  is  known  is  never  the  object  itself  but  only 
an  idea  rejuesentinp  that  object.  And  it  was  jue- 
cisely  this  dualism  in  knowledge  that  Peid  wished 
to  avoid;'  indeed  he  claims,  but  nowhere  sub- 
stantiates, that  cognition  is  immediate.  In  fact 
epistemological  dualism  is  born  of  the  belief  that 
propositions  about  things  are  of  the  subject-jiredi. 
(Hie  form  (cf.  below,  §3),  and  leads  naturally,  as  in 
llamiltiin  and  S])encer,  to  agnosticism  regarding 
the  '  real' object— thus  being  fatal  to  all  natural- 
isms of  substance.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how 
the  epistemological  monism  part  of  naive  realism 
came  to  be  re<;ognized  as  expressing  a  relational 
view  of  cognition. 

Shadworth  II.  Hodgson,  tlio  forerunner  with 
L.  T.  llohhouse'''  of  Knglish  'new  realism,'  sought 
in  his  'subjective  analysis  of  what  is  actually 
exjierienccd  ■*  to   reach   the  reality   of   objects   in 

'  Iloid,  '  On  iho  Int^llfitiml  I'owith,'  in  H'ortx  2,  cd.  Sir  W. 
HftnilltOM,  FVIinhurifli,  1840,  )>.  E.12. 

2  '  Inquirv  into  Mio  Human  Mlnil.'  In  ll'<ir*»3,  p.  10«o. 

»  The  Thnri/  (ff  Rnov'Uiigr,  Ixjnilon,  IHOd. 

*  Tht  Mrtaphytic  of  Hxptnener,  Ixjnrton,  1808,  I.  18 1. 
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'face  to  face  perception.'  A  thing  is  what  it  is 
known  as' — a  reality  independent  of  the  existence 
of  a  perceiving  consciousness.  Now,  Berkeley 
himself  had  escaped  from  the  difficulties  of  episte- 
niological  dualism  by  denying  it ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore of  vital  importance  for  realism  to  distinguish 
between  his  monism  and  his  subjectivism  so  as  to 
be  able  to  avoid  the  latter  and  to  assert  independ- 
ence. That  is  why  '  The  Refutation  of  Idealism  ' 
by  G.  E.  Moore  -  cleared  the  way  for  future  realist 
construction.  Moore  contends  that  a  sensation  is 
in  reality  a  case  of  knowing  or  being  aware  of 
something.  Therefore,  when  we  know  that  the 
sensation  of  blue  exists,  the  fact  which  we  know 
is  that  there  is  awareness  of  blue.  On  analysis 
the  '  sensation  of  blue '  is  thus  seen  to  include, 
besides  '  blue,'  both  a  unique  element,  awareness, 
and  a  unique  relation  of  this  element  to  blue. 
From  this  it  follows  that,  when  we  know  that  the 
sensation  of  blue  exists,  we  know  blue— i.e.,  we 
are  already  outside  the  subjectivist's  circle  of  his 
own  ideas  and  sensations.  This  distinction  be- 
tween sensation  and  sense-data  thus  forms  a  step 
towards  the  generalized  argument  against  sub- 
jectivism,' basing  itself  on  the  externality  of  rela- 
tions— a  doctrine  supported  by  the  success  of 
modern  logic,  since  it  merely  expresses  the  justi- 
fication of  logical  analysis.^  New  realist  adherence 
to  analysis^  is  exemplified  in  the  significant  at- 
tempt of  the  '  platform '  realists,^  E.  B.  Holt,  W. 
T.  Marvin,  W.  P.  Montague,  R.  B.  Perry,  W.  B. 
Pitkin,  and  E.  G.  Spaulding,  at  what  Russell 
called,  in  welcoming  their  appearance,  the  '  patient 
co-operative  accumulation  of  results  by  which  the 
triumphs  of  science  have  been  achieved.''  Perry* 
believes  that  realism  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  possibility  of  showing  that  critical  naturalism 
'  gives  to  being  in  the  last  analysis  a  logical  rather 
than  a  physical  character.' '  But '  logical  atomism,' 
the  search  for  '  piecemeal,  detailed,  verifiable  re- 
sults,' '"  renders  it  difficult  to  give  any  adequate 
summary,  in  the  crude  unanalyzed  language  of 
common  discourse,  of  the  positions  gained,  such  as 
the  according  of  full  ontological  status  to  logical 
entities  {not  only  particulars  but  also  universals  are 
real)  or  the  acceptance  of  Kant's  contention  that, 
if  any  knowledge  is  possible,  mathematical  and 
logical  knowledge  is,''  without  acknowledging  the 
priority  of  epistemology." 

There  is  one  important  difference  between, 
speaking   roughly,   American    and    English    new 

1  Hind,  new  ser.,  \-i.  [1897]  236. 

2  Dlind,  new  ser.,  xii.  [1903]  433  ;  ct.  '  The  Nature  and  Reality 
of  Objects  of  Perception,'  Proc.  Arist,  Soc,  new  ser.,  vi.  [1905- 
06] ;  for  a  realist  theory  of  value  see  his  Principia  Ethica, 
Cambridge,  1903. 

3  Cf.  Bertrand  Russell,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc,  new  ser.,  vii.  [1906- 
07]  37  ;  also  '  Meinong's  Theory  of  Comple.\es  and  Assumptions 
(III),'  Mind,  new  ser.,  xiii.  [1904]  613. 

■*  On  external  relations  see  Russell,  Philosophical  Essays, 
London,  1910,  p.  160  ;  K.  Costelloe,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc,  new  ser., 
XV.  [1914-15]  271  ;  the  six  American  'prograniniists,'  The  New 
Realism,  New  York,  1912,  p.  33 ;  E.  G.  Spauldino;,  ib.  p.  166 ; 
R.  B.  Perry,  ib.  p.  99,  and  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies, 
New  York, "1912,  p.  319. 

5  Cf.  Russell,  Scientific  Methodin  Philosophy,  Herbert  Spencer 
Lecture,  London,  1914,  p.  4. 

6  Joum.  of  Phil.  vii.  [1910]  393.  '  lb.  viii.  [1911]  161. 
«  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  p.  83. 

9  Cf.,  however,  C.  D.  Broad's  acute  critique  of  anti-realist 
thought  in  Perception,  Physics,  a7id  Reality  ;  An  Enquiry 
into  the  In/ormatimi  that  Physical  Science  can  supply  about  the 
Real,  Cambridge,  1914.  In  this  work  it  is  shown  by  detailed 
analysis  how  much  more  must  be  assumed  than  is  generally 
believed  before  even  the  naivest  realism  can  be  overthrown. 
Broad  differs  from  Russell  in  clinging  to  the  physical  object  as 
well  aa  to  sense-data  and  sensation ;  but  in  his  discussion  of 
Russell's  present  view  of  'things'  as  series  of  aspects  in  Proc. 
Arist.  Soc,  new  eer.,  xv.  [1914-16]  250,  a  partial  reconciliation 
seems  indicated. 

W  Russell,  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World  as  a  Field 
for  Scientific  Method,  in  Philosophy,  Chicago  and  London, 
1914.  p.  4. 

"  See  ERE  vii.  666t>. 

12  Russell,  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  London,  1912 ;  Marvin, 
in  The  New  Realism,  p.  45. 


realists  ;  and  this  is  due  largely  to  William  James, 
who  has  been  to  the  one  school  what  Hodgson  was 
to  the  other.  In  his  Essays-  in  lindical  Empiricism 
(London,  1912)  James  approved  of  the  view  that 
things  are  what  they  are  known  as  (p.  27),  but 
insisted  that  they  need  not  be  known  in  order  to 
be  (p.  26).  The  divergence  comes  when  he  urges 
that  there  is  no  specific  character  of  mental  things, 
the  difference  between  mental  and  physical  being 
one  of  context  and  arrangement  (ib.  p.  25).  The 
origin  of  this  lies  far  back  in  Hume's  application 
of  the  argument  from  the  ego-centric  predicament 
to  the  subject  as  object,  'rhus,  if  subjevtivism  is 
assumed,  we  reach  the  radical  phenomenalist  world 
of  neutral  elements  in  momentary  being  at  the 
instant  of  perception.  The  further  step  of  giving 
these  elements  independent  existence  apart  from 
perception  Hume  mentioned'  only  to  reject  it 
because  he  thought  that  the  so-called  illusions  of 
sense  proved  the  dependence  of  ideas  on  the  struc- 
ture of  our  organs.  But,  on  Hume's  initial  assump- 
tion, our  organs  have  no  permanent  structure ; 
they  exist  when  somebody  perceives  them  and  not 
otherwise.^  If  we  now  retrace  our  steps,  we  have 
the  following  results:  (1)  since  the  argument 
based  on  relativity  to  sense-organs  is  inoperative, 
Hume's  tentative  step  of  as.suming  independence 
for  the  elements  becomes  a  possible  one  ;  but  (2) 
we  were  led  to  the  necessity  for  this  step  by  the 
ditticulty  of  knowing  the  subject  as  object,  which 

(3)  arises  only  if  subjectivism  is  assumed,  and  this 

(4)  has  been  refuted  by  Moore.  Now  American 
realists  believe  that  they  can  retrace  step  (I)  with- 
out retreating  farther,  and  so  find  themselves  in 
James's  position  of  neutral  epistemological  monism 
plus  independence.  The  argument  against  this, 
elaborated  above,  applies  equally  to  the  pheno- 
menalistic  naturalisms  of  Clifford,  Karl  Pearson, 
Ernst  Mach,  and  Avenarius.^ 

A  detailed  analysis  of  neutral  monism  is  given 
by  Russell.^  Some  important  consequences  follow 
from  the  theory  ;  e.g.,  a  mind  which  had  only  one 
experience  would  be  a  logical  impossibility,  since, 
according  to  it,  a  thing  is  mental  in  virtue  of 
its  external  relations — a  view  which  places  the 
important  realist  claim  of  independence  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thoroughgoing  relativist  like  N. 
Wiener.^  Furthermore,  neutral  monism  unduly 
assimilates  belief  or  judgment  to  sensation  and 
presentation,  thus  leading  to  the  view  of  error  as 
belief  in  the  unreal,  and  so  to  the  admission  of 
unreal  things.^  The  problem  of  error  must,  how- 
ever, be  disentangled  from  that  of  'sense-illusion.' 
The  more  complete  avoidance  of  subjectivism  by 
the  English  realists  makes  this  easier,  and  renders 
the  question  of  secondary  qualities  much  more 
amenable.  The  objects  of  acquaintance  cannot  be 
illusory  or  unreal ; '  so,  when  a  hot  metal  touches 
a  cold  spot  on  the  skin,  the  '  coldness '  is  objective.* 
"Though  sensations  are  functions  of  the  sense 
organs  and  the  nervous  system,  this  is  not  primi- 
tive knowledge  and  cannot  form  part  of  the  epis- 

1  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  ed.  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge,  Oxford, 
1888,  p.  207. 

2  Broad,  p.  165. 

3  We  may  note  that  S.  Alexander  holds  that  Berkeley  in 
some  passages  avoids  the  confusion  of  mental  act  and  what 
it  is  about  (the  confusion  which  gives  rise  to  subjectivism), 
and  regards  sensible  things  as  independent  presentations 
('The  Basis  of  Realism,'  British  Academy,  vi.  [1914];  cf. 
also  J.  Laird,  '  Berkeley's  Realism,'  Mind,  new  ser.,  xxv. 
[1916]  308). 

4  '  On  the  Nature  of  Acquaintance,'  Monist,  xxiv.  [1914]  1, 
161,  435. 

s  Jonm.  of  Phil.  xi.  [1914]  561. 

6  Russell,  Monist,  xxiv.  [1914]  174  f.;  for  a  criticism  of 
Russell's  theory  of  judgment  see  G.  F.  Stout,  Proc.  Arist.  Soc, 
new  ser.,  xv.  [1914-15]  332. 

7  Russell,  '  Definitions  and  Methodological  Principles  in 
Theory  of  Knowledge,'  Monist,  xxiv.  [1914]  586. 

8  S.  "Alexander,  Mind,  new  ser.,  xxi.  [1912)  18,  '  On  Sensations 
and  Images,'  Proc.  Arist.  Soc,  new  ser.,  x.  [1909-10]  16. 
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temological  premisses  of  epistemology.'  Further- 
more, the  difficulty  of  colours  occupying  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  has  been  resolved.  T.  P. 
Nunn  -  concluded  that  a  wider  idea  of  '  thing '  must 
be  constructed.  The  necessary  logical  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  Bertrand  Kussell,  who  showed 
that  the  difficulty  over  the  phrase  'in  the  same 
place '  arose  from  a  too  simple  and  unambiguous 
conception  of  space.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  in 
the  words  of  a  keen  critic  of  realism,  '  the  new 
philosophy  is  not  out  of  the  wood,  but  it  has 
cleared  hopeful  paths  in  it.'*  A.  E.  Heath. 

3.  Modern  logic  and  realism. — A  stimulus  to 
plulosophical  realism  came  through  modern  logical 
analysis  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  advances 
in  theories  of  inlinity  and  continuity  (cf.  art.  Con- 
tinuity, vol.  iv.  pp.  96-98). 

The  traditional  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Schoolmen  was  principally  a  collection  of  rules  of 
syllogistic  inference,  and  propositions  were  ana- 
lyzed into  attributing  of  predicates  to  subjects. 
Leibniz,  indeed,  perceived  that  there  could  be 
valid  asyllogistic  inferences,  such  as  '  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  therefore  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
mother  of  God,'  and  '  If  David  is  the  father  of 
Solomon,  without  doubt  Solomon  is  the  son  of 
David.' '  The  logic  of  relations  which  was  indicated 
by  Leibniz  was  cultivated  with  not  much  success 
by  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert,*  and  with  great 
success  in  the  middle  of  the  I9th  cent,  by  Augustus 
de  Morgan.  In  this  respect  de  Morgan's  work 
was  on  quite  different  lines  from  that  of  George 
Boole,  whose  symbolism  for  logic  was  ultimately 
based  on  the  Aristotelian  logic.  De  Morgans 
work  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Fhilusojihical  Society  from  1850  to  1865 
and  in  bis  Sijllnbus  of  a  Proposed  System  of  Loyic 
(London,  1S6U).  This  part  of  de  ISIorgan's  work 
may  be  shortly  indicated  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
successful  attempt  to  fulhl  a  certain  recommenda- 
tion expres.sed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  : 

'  Whatever  is  operative  in  thou{jlit  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  consequently  be  overtly  exi>res8ible  in  lo^ic ;  for 
lojjic  must  be,  as  to  be  it  professes,  an  unexclusive  reflex  of 
thought,  and  not  merely  an  arbitrary  selection — a  series  of 
elegant  extracts— out  of  the  forms  of  thinking.' 7 

But  modern  logic  proper  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  work  of  (iotllob  Krege.  Frege's  first 
work,  Begriffsschrift,  cine  dcr  arithmclisclien 
nachgebildetc  Formclsprache  des  reinen  Dcnkcns 
(Halle,  1879),  should  be  read  in  connexion  with 
his  second  work,  Die  Orundlagcn  der  Arithvietik, 
eine  logisch-mnthemntische  Untersucliung  iibcr  den 
Begriff  dcr  Znhl  (Breslau,  1884).  For  tlie  purpose 
of  coining  to  a  decision  as  to  the  nature  (synthetic 
or  analytic,  a  priori  or  a  posteriori)  of  the  ccmcept 
of  number,  Frege  devised  an  extraordinarily  ellec- 
five,  though  rather  clumsy,  symbolism  for  express- 
ing with  great  precision  the  various  concepts  and 
methods  of  deduction  in  logic  ;  and  this  symbolism 
and  analysis  were  developed  in  the  years  1879-1903. 
Frege's  final  statement  of  his  whole  theory  is  in 
bis  (Jmndgcselze  der  Arithnietik  begriffssrhrlftlieh 
abqeleitet  "(2  vols.,  Jena,  1H93-1903).  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,  Frege's  point  of  view  is  clearly 
expres-sed  in  his  criticism  of  the  ])sychological  logic 
of  Benno  Erdmann's  Logik  (Ilallc,  1892)  : 

'  It  Beenu  to  me  that  dilferont  conceptions  of  the  truth  arc 

>  Ruaiell,  MonM,  xxlv.  692. 

3 'Are  Hecondary  Qualities  Independent  of  Perception?' 
Proc.  Ariil.  Snc.,  now  «cr,,  x.  (1900-10)  191. 

3  *Tho  Relallon  of  Hcnse-I>atA  to  I'hyfifcs,'  ScieiUia,  xvl. 
fl»ll|  7. 

«  (;.  SanUyana,  Joum.  0/  Phil.  xl.  (ISU)  440. 

Cambridge,  KKlo,  p.  'is^ ;  L.  Coutunt.  La  Lngique  dti  Lfibniz, 
I"»r1»,  IHul,  pp.  -.■»-7.'..  4.14. 

«  Cf.  J.  Vorm,  Si/tnJn>ttc  Ijoyvfl,  Ix>ndon.  1801,  p.  xxxiv. 

7  Qiiot4>d  in  do  .Morgan's  SyUabus,  p.  'J7. 


the  origin  of  the  controversy.  I  look  upon  the  truth  as  some- 
thing objective  arrl  independent  of  the  person  who  judges.  It 
is  not  so  according  to  the  psychological  logicians.  What 
Erdmann  colls  "objective  certainty"  is  only  a  general  acknow. 
ledgement  proceeding  from  those  who  judge,  and  which  there- 
fore is  not  independent  of  them  but  may  change  with  their 
psychical  nature.  ...  I  acknowledge  an  objective  domain 
whicli  is  not  a  domain  of  actual  things  ;  while  the  psychological 
logicians,  without  more  ado,  look  upon  the  non-actual  aa 
subjective.'  1 

In  many  of  his  works  Frege  carried  on  a  some- 
times ironically  expressed  polemic  against  the 
thesis  that  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic  is  the 
actual  symbols  and  not  the  universals  denoted  by 
the  symbols.  Even  eminent  mathematicians  such 
as  ti.  L.  F.  Helmholtz,  L.  Kronecker,  H.  E. 
Heine,  J.  Thomae,  O.  Stolz,  A.  Pringsheim,  H. 
Schubert,  and  many  others  maintained,  in  most 
cases  quite  explicitly,  this  form  of  nominalism. 
Frege  succeeded  in  showing  quite  satisfactorily 
that  the  numbers  used  in  arithmetic  belong  to  a 
domain  which  is  both  non-actual  and  non-mental. 

The  logical  work  of  Giuseppe  Peano  began  to  be 
published  nine  years  after  that  of  Frege,  but  was 
quite  independent  of  F'rege's  work.  The  founda- 
tions of  Peano's  logical  system  were  much  more  in 
conformity  with  those  of  Boole  and  his  successors, 
but  Peano  used  a  very  convenient  and  ingenious 
symbolism  and  attempted  with  great  success  the 
analysis  of  whole  trains  of  reasoning  which  in- 
cluded already  symbolized  mathematical  deduc- 
tions. Peano  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  his 
symbolism  was  a  true  '  ideography  '  and  thus  did 
not  make  use  of  anything  expressed  in  ordinary 
language.  Altliougli  in  many  respects  Pe.-ino's 
analysis  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Frege, 
Peano  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  explicitly 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  two  propositions 
'  Socrates  is  mortal '  and  '  All  men  are  mortal '  are 
different  in  form.  This  distinction,  which  seems 
to  have  been  well  known  to  F'rege  also,  though  it 
was  not  exidicitly  expressed  by  him  until  after 
Peano  had  done  so,  was  and  is  unfamiliar  to  most 
other  logicians,  including  some  .symbolic  logicians, 
because  of  the  use  of  verbally  the  same  cojiula 
('is'  or  'are')  in  both  cases.  The  philosophical 
aspect  of  this  distinction  has  been  thus  expressed 
by  Kussell  : 

'This  [correspondingj  confusion  .  .  .  obscured  not  only  the 
whole  study  of  the  forms  of  judgment  and  inference,  but  also 
the  relations  of  things  to  their  qualities,  of  concrete  existence 
to  abstract  concepts,  and  of  the  world  of  sense  to  the  world  of 
Platonic  ideas. "-^ 

The  work  of  Bertrand  Kussell  began  witli  the 
conijiletion  of  Peano's  system  by  the  adiiition  of  a 
correspondingly  symbolized  logic  of  relations,  and 
advanced,  by  the  independent  discovery  of  many 
of  Frege's  subtle  distinctions  as  well  as  by  iinan- 
tici|iatcd  discoveries,  to  a  very  satisfactory  com- 
bination and  development  of  the  results  of  Frege 
in  logic,  tieorg  Cantor's  results  in  the  theory  of 
translinite  numbers,  and  Peano's  symbolism.  The 
more  philosophical  discussion  formed  the  subject 
of  Tin:  Primiplcsof  Mnthcmatiis{\o\.  i.,  Cambridge, 
1903),  and  a  detailed  symbolical  exposition  of  tlie 
theory  of  A.  N.  Whiichcad  and  IJ.  Kussell  was 
giv<'n  in  Prinripia  Mnthe.maliea  (3  vols.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910-131. 

'I'liu  philosophical  bearing  of  modern  logical 
work  has  been  [larticularly  emphasized  by  Kussell. 
Broadly  speaking,  proper  names  stainl  for  particu- 
lars, wliile  other  subslantives,  adjectives,  preposi- 
tions, and  verbs  stand  for  universals.  Pronouns 
and  some  a<lverbs  stand  for  particulars,  but  are 
Rinl>iguous.  Only  those  universals  which  are 
named  by  adjectives  or  subslaiilivcH  have  bcirn 
much  or  often  recognized  by  philosophers,  wliile 
those    named    by    verbs    and     prepositions    have 

I  Kroiii  a  tr.  of  port  of  the  OrMndgriti'tir  In    Miininl,  xxvl. 
(IBiai  1H7. 
'J  Ovr  liuowlfdiif  n/Oit  External  Worlil,  p.  41. 
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usually  been  overlooked.  Speaking  generally, 
adjectives  and  common  nouns  express  qualities  or 
properties  of  single  things,  whereas  prepositions 
and  verbs  tend  to  express  relations  between  two 
or  more  things.  Thus  the  neglect  of  prepositions 
and  verbs,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
pra<;tical  life,  we  dwell  only  upon  those  words  in 
a  sentence  which  stand  for  particulars,  led  to  the 
belief  that  every  proposition  can  be  regarded  as 
attributing  a  property  to  a  single  thing  (the  belief 
that  all  propositions  are  of  the  subject-predicate 
form)  rather  than  as  expressing  a  relation  between 
two  or  more  things.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that 
ultimately  there  can  be  no  such  entities  as  rela- 
tions, and  this  leads  either  to  the  monism  of 
Spinoza  (y.u.)  and  Bradley  or  to  the  monadisni  of 
Leibniz  {q.v.).^  The  belief  just  referred  to  gives 
rise  to  reflexions  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  one 
of  Hamilton  and  de  Morgan  mentioned  above.'' 
It  seems  that  most  philosophers  have  been  less 
anxious  to  understand  the  world  of  science  and 
daily  life  than  to  convict  it  of  unreality  in  the 
interests  of  a  super-sensible  '  real '  world  either 
revealed  to  mystical  insight  or  consisting  of  un- 
changeable logical  entities.  We  find  examples  of 
such  reasons  with  Parmenides,  Plato,  Spinoza, 
Hegel,^  and  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  idealist 
tradition  in  philosophy.  However,  it  is  not  'true 
that  all  relations  can  be  reduced  to  properties  of 
apparently  related  terms.*  Here  we  may  refer  to 
§  2  above  and  to  Principles,  p.  viii ;  cf.  p.  448. 

Another  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  reality  of 
the  sensible  world  has  been  questioned  by  philo- 
sophers is  the  supposed  impossibility  of  infinity 
and  continuity."  The  explanation  of  the  world 
which  assumes  infinity  and  continuity  is  much 
easier  and  more  natural,*  but  from  the  time  of 
Zeno,  whose  paradoxes  were  invented  to  support 
indirectly  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides,'  the  supposed 
contradictions  of  infinity  have  played  a  great  part 
in  philosophical  speculation.  Some  of  the  problems 
of  infinity  were  well  treated  by  Bernard  Bolzano  ;  * 
but  it  was  the  mathematician,  Georg  Cantor,  who, 
about  1882,  first  practically  solved  the  difficulties. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
collection,  or  even  to  knowledge  and  reasoning 
concerning  it,  that  we  should  be  able  to  pass  its 
terms  in  review  one  by  one ;  but  infinite  collec- 
tions may  be  known  by  their  characteristics 
although  their  terms  cannot  be  enumerated — col- 
lections can  be  given  all  at  once  by  their  defining 
concepts.  Tlius,  an  unending  series  may  form  a 
whole,  and  there  may  be  new  terms  beyond  the 
whole  of  it.^  Because  of  the  fact  that  infinite 
collections  are  not  self-contradictory,  '  the  reasons 
for  regarding  space  and  time  as  unreal  have 
become  inoperative,  and  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  metaphysical  constructions  is  dried  up.' '" 

Literature. — See  the  works  (luoted  throughout  the  article. 
Philip  E.  B.  Joukdain. 

REALITY. — The  words  '  real '  and  '  reality '  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  different  senses  ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  give  a  single  satisfactory  definition 
of  them.  Moreover,  in  the  most  fundamental 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  they  are  indefinable. 
Their  meaning  is  best  made  clear  by  considering 
certain  correlative  expressions  in  which  they  are 
commonly  met  (e.g.,  reality  and  appearance)  and 

1  See  Russell,  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  London,  1912, 
pp.  145-149 ;  cf.,  on  what  precedes  this  paragraph,  Principles, 
pp.  42-81. 

-  Ct.  Russell,  External  World,  p.  45. 

3  lb.  pp.  166,  46-4",  63  f.,  39,  6f.  4  lb.  pp.  47-50. 

=  Cf.  Russell,  Prnblems,  pp.  227-229. 

6  Russell,  External  W(frld,  p.  155. 

7  See  art.  Continditt,  vol.  iv.  p.  91 ;  Russell,  External  World, 
pp.  129, 1 55-182. 

8  Paradoxien  des  Unendlicheil,  Leipzig,  1861. 

9  Russell,  External  World,  pp.  159,  181  (. 
1"  Russell,  Problems,  p.  229. 


by  discussing  their  relations  to  certain  other 
notions  with  which  they  are  very  closely  connected 
(e.g.,  existence). 

I.  Existence  and  reality.  —  In  the  ordinary 
philosophic  use  of  reality  it  would  seem  that  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  it  and  existence  ;  for 
some  things  which  would  be  asserted  to  exist 
would  be  denied  by  the  same  philosopher  to  be 
real,  and  some  things  that  are  said  to  be  real  are 
denied  to  exist.  The  two  words,  therefore,  cannot 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  having  the  same  in- 
tension, and  any  one  who  says  that  their  extension 
is  identical  is  called  upon  to  give  some  proof  of  his 
assertion  ;  e.g.,  many  philosophers  deny  that  such 
things  as  colours  are  real,  but  it  seems  haidly 
possible  to  deny  that  they  exist.  When  I  see 
a  colour  or  hear  a  sound,  I  am  aware  of  some- 
thing, and  not  of  nothing.  Also  I  am  aware  of 
something  ditt'erent  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
diflerence  seems  to  be  between  the  objects  of 
which  I  am  aware,  and  not  merely  between  my 
two  awarenesses  as  mental  acts. 

Sounds  and  colours  then  may  be  said  to  exist,  at 
any  rate  so  long  as  any  one  is  aware  of  them  ; 
and  those  who  deny  that  they  are  also  real  are 
denying  something  the  absence  of  which  is  com- 
patible with  their  existence  in  the  above  sense. 
The  two  words  are  not,  however,  used  consistently, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  as  much  in  accordance 
with  usage  to  say  that  colours  are  real  but  do 
not  exist.  At  any  rate,  this  example  shows  that 
reality  and  existence  ditt'er  in  intension ;  and  we 
shall  see  reasons  for  preferring  to  say  that  colours 
exist  even  though  they  be  unreal  rather  than  that 
they  are  real  even  though  they  do  not  exist. 

The  fact  that  reality  and  existence  difi'er  in 
intension  can  also  be  shown  from  another  side. 
Many  philosophers  hold  that  such  things  as  the 
number  3  are  real ;  but  hardly  any  one  would  say 
that  3  exists,  though  of  course  certain  collections 
of  three  things  may  exist — e.g.,  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  and  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

As  a  foundation  for  setting  up  a  consistent 
terminology,  we  have  the  following  two  facts 
about  the  common  use  of  words  :  (a)  hardly  any 
one  would  think  it  appropriate  to  say  that  such 
things  as  numbers  exist,  but  many  would  say  that 
they  are  real  ;  and  (b)  there  are  two  kinds  of 
things  which  almost  every  one  would  agree  to 
exist  if  they  be  real — physical  objects  and  minds 
with  their  states.  With  these  two  facts  fixed,  we 
may  proceed  to  deal  with  the  more  doubtful  cases 
of  such  objects  as  sounds  and  colours.  M'e  note 
that  the  two  kinds  of  objects  which  are  said 
without  hesitation  to  exist  if  they  be  real  are 
particular  individuals;  i.e.,  they  are  terms  which 
can  be  subjects  of  propositions  but  not  predicates. 
Minds  and  physical  objects  clearly  stand  in  this 
position.  Objects  which  are  said  to  be  real  but 
are  seldom  naturally  said  to  exist  are  universals, 
whether  qualities  or  relations — i.e.  terms  which 
can  be  subjects  of  propositions  but  can  also  occupy 
other  positions  in  them.  The  number  3  is  an 
example ;  for  we  can  say  both  that  3  is  an  odd 
number  and  that  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
three.  We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  objects  are  most  naturally  said,  not 
merely  to  be  real,  but  also  to  exist,  when  they  are 
real  and  have  the  logical  character  of  particular 
individuals. 

When  a  man  says  that  he  sees  a  colour,  he 
means  that  he  is  aware  of  an  extended  coloured 
object  and  not  merely  of  a  quality.  This  coloured 
object — e.g.,  a  flash  of  lightning — is  a  particular, 
and  therefore,  if  real,  exists.  When  we  say  that 
red  exists,  we  mean  two  things  :  (1)  that  there  are 
red  objects,  and  (2)  that  these  are  particulars. 
The  first  part  of  our  meaning  corresponds  to  the 
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wider  technical  use  of  existence  which  is  involved 
when  mathematicians  talk  of  existence-theorems. 
In  this  sense  a  universal  is  said  to  exist  if  it  can 
he  shown  that  it  has  or  may  have  instances. 
Thus  the  number  3  exists  in  this  sense  because 
we  can  point  to  collections  having  three  terms. 
But  this  is  not  the  common  use  of  existence  in 
philosophy.  To  be  able  to  say  that  a  quality  like 
red  exists,  we  must  be  able  to  show  both  that  it 
has  instances  and  that  these  are  particulars ;  for 
it  is  only  particulars  tliat  are  primarily  said  to 
exist,  and  existence,  in  the  secondary  sense  in 
which  it  is  ascribed  to  red,  is  derived  from  the 
existence,  in  the  primary  sense,  of  its  instances. 
It  seems,  liowever,  that  we  do  not  naturally 
ascribe  existence  to  a  universal  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  instances  which  are  particulars.  The 
number  3  lias  instances  wliich  are  particulars, 
yet  we  do  not  commonly  say  that  it  exists.  This 
difference  in  usage  seems  to  depend  on  whether  or 
not  the  judgment  in  which  the  quality  is  asserted 
of  the  subject  occurs  instinctively  and  without 
a  recognized  process  of  intellectual  analysis. 
When  we  see  a  red  object,  we  pass,  if  we  choose, 
to  the  judgment  '  This  is  red  without  explicit 
analysis,  and  so  we  say  that  red  exists ;  to  judge 
that  a  collection  which  we  see  has  three  members, 
we  have  to  break  it  up  in  thought  and  re- 
synthesize  it,  and  so  we  hesitate  to  say  that  3 
exists,  though  we  admit  that  it  is  real.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  tliis  difference  of  usage  is 
of  any  philosophical  importance,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  it. 

2.  Reality  of  universals. — We  have  now  to  ask 
in  what  sense  such  objects  as  colours  can  be  said 
to  be  unreal  though  they  exist.  It  certainly 
seems  that  in  the  primitive  senses  of  reality  and 
existence  nothing  can  exist  that  is  not  real.  And 
this  must  be  accepted  ;  coloured  objects,  while  we 
see  them,  both  exist  and  are  real  in  the  primary 
sense  of  reality.  But  both  their  reality  and  their 
existence  are  denied  by  many  philosophers  ;  those 
philosophers  must  therefore  be  using  the  terras  in 
a  new  sense.  To  say  that  red  is  unreal  though  it 
exists  means  (a)  that  red  objects  exist  while  tliey 
are  perceived  ;  (6)  that  nothing  is  red  except  when 
some  one  perceives  it ;  and  (c)  that  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  things  might  be  red  though  no 
one  perceived  them.  The  third  factor  is  quite 
essential.  Toothache  exists  only  when  some  one 
feels  it,  yet  no  one  calls  toothache  unreal  on  this 
account.  We  may  say,  then,  that  reality  is 
denied  of  a  quality  in  this  special  sense  when 
there  are  particular  instances  of  it  which  we  per- 
ceive, and  our  percejition  is  accompanied  by  the 
belief  in  unperceived  instances  of  it,  and  this 
belief  is  held  to  be  erroneous. 

It  is  clear  that  every  immediate  object  of  our 
senses  both  exists  and  is  real  in  the  primary 
meaning  of  these  terms  so  long  as  we  remain 
aware  of  the  object.  For  it  seems  to  be  a  syn- 
thetic a  priori  proposition  that  anything  of  which 
we  can  be  directly  aware  by  our  senses  is  both  real 
nnil  particular ;  and  what  is  real  and  particular 
exists  in  the  primary  meaning  of  that  word.  In 
a  secondary  meaning  of  reality,  such  objcct.s  m.'iy 
be  called  unreal  if  they  give  rise  instinctively  lo 
juilgments  axserting  the  continued  existence  oi  the 
same  or  similar  objects  when  unperceived,  whereas 
in  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  can  exist  unperceived. 
(juestionR  as  to  the  reality  of  any  particular,  when 
reniitj-  has  its  primary  sense,  can  arise  only  if  that 
particular  be  not  an  object  of  direct  awareness, 
rhud  we  a«k,  Does  Cod  really  exist?  or.  Arc 
atonifi  real  ?  The  meaning  of  such  questions  is  as 
follows  :  (JihI  ami  atoms  are  not  the  direct  objects 
of  our  minds  at  any  time  ;  if  they  were,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  tln-ir  existence  and  reality  in 


the  primary  sense  at  certain  times  (viz.  when  we 
were  directly  aware  of  them).  But  we  know  what 
we  mean  by  the  words  'God'  and  'atom';  e.g., 
we  may  mean  by  '  God '  an  C7is  rcalissimum  or 
a  First  Cause.  But  these  descriptions  which  we 
understand  are  partly  in  terms  of  universals  ;  thus 
'first'  and  'cause'  are  universals.  When  we  ask 
whether  God  really  exists,  we  mean.  Is  there  an 
instance  of  the  complex  universal  involved  in  the 
definition  or  description  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
word  '  God '  ?  We  can  see  that,  if  there  be  an 
instance,  it  must  be  a  particular  ;  so  that,  if  there 
be  one,  God  is  both  real  and  existent. 

We  may  now  turn  to  those  objects  that 
commonly  would  be  said  to  be  real  but  not  to 
exist.  It  would  seem  that  every  simple  universal 
of  which  we  are  immediately  aware  must  be  real 
(a)  in  the  primary  sense,  and  also  (i)  in  a  second- 
ary sense  which  involves  the  already-mentioned 
secondary  sense  of  existent  as  a  special  case.  If 
we  are  directly  aware  of  a  universal,  it  is  the 
object  of  a  thought,  and  is  clearly  something  real 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  particular  flash  of 
light  is  real  when  it  is  the  object  of  our  senses. 
It  does  not,  however,  exist  in  the  primary  sense, 
because  it  is  not  a  particular.  Again,  to  be  aware 
of  a  simple  universal,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been 
aware  of  some  instance  of  it.  Thus  any  simple 
universal  of  which  we  are  directly  aware  must 
have  instances.  It  must  therefore  exist  in  the 
mathematical  sense.  It  need  not,  however,  exist 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  because  its  instances 
may  not  be  particulars;  e.g.,  we  are  directly 
aware  of  the  universal  colour,  but  the  instances  of 
colour  are  red,  yellow,  etc.,  which  are  themselves 
universals.  Thus  it  seems  more  natural  to  say 
that  colours  exist  than  that  colour  exists.  Never- 
theless this  is  largely  a  matter  of  mere  usage. 
W^e  cannot  become  aware  of  a  simple  universal  of 
a  higher  order  unless  we  are  aware  of  one  of  the 
next  lower  grade,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the 
lowest  univer.sals  in  the  hierarchy — llio.se  whose 
instances  are  particulars.  Thus,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  colour,  we  need  to  be  acquainted 
with  colours;  and,  to  become  acquainted  with 
colours,  we  need  to  be  acijuainted  through  our 
senses  with  particular  coloured  objects.  So  we 
may  fairly  say  that  every  simple  universal  of 
which  we  are  directly  aware  either  exists  in  the 
secondary  sense  or  is  known  through  universals 
that  are  instances  of  it  and  themselves  exist  in 
the  secondary  sense. 

It  follows  that  the  only  universals  about  the 
reality  of  which  questions  can  reasonably  be  asked 
are  either  (1)  those  which  are  not  directly  cognized 
by  us,  but  are  described  in  terms  that  we  under- 
stand, or  (2)  complex  universals.  The  questions 
that  can  be  asked  about  the  reality  of  such  uni- 
versals are  closely  connected  ;  e.g.,  it  niay  reason- 
ably be  doubted  whether  any  one  is  directly 
acquainted  with  the  numlier  twelve  million  and 
forty-nine.  But  we  all  know  this  number  per- 
fectly well  under  the  description  of  'the  number 
wliic^i  is  represented  in  the  decimal  scale  of  nota- 
tion by  the  symbols  12,0()0,04'.l,'  provided  that  we 
are  acqnaiiited  with  all  the  terms  involved  in  this 
description  and  with  the  significance  of  their  mode 
of  comliination  in  it.  It  is  then  ojion  to  ask:  Is 
there  really  such  a  number?  This  question  in- 
volves two  others:  («)  Is  there  anything  contra- 
dictory or  incoherent  in  the  description,  as  tln^re 
wcmld  be  if  a  iiumber  were  desi'ribeil  a.s  that  repre- 
sented in  the  <lc(iTiial  scale  by  a  bow  ami  arrow? 
and  {h)  If  the  dcscrijition  be  self-conBistent  and 
intelligible,  is  there  riNilly  an  object  answering  to 
it?  It  both  these  questions  can  be  aiiHwered  in 
the  allirmatlve,  the  number  will  be  said  lo  he  real 
in  the  |)rimary  sense.     We  can  then  go  on  to  ask 
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the  question  :  Is  there  any  collection  of  particulars 
that  has  this  number?  If  so,  we  can  add  that 
the  number  exists  in  the  secondary  philosophic 
sense  in  which  existence  can  be  predicated  of 
nniversals. 

Very  similar  questions  arise  over  complex  nni- 
versals— e.g. ,  a  golden  mountain.  It  would  seem 
that  complex  universals  which  involve  no  internal 
incolierence  must  be  real  in  the  primary  sense  if 
tlieir  constituents  be  real.  Thus  the  universal 
'  golden  mountain '  is  real  even  though  there  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  golden  mountains.  If  the 
universal  has  no  instances,  it  will  exist  neither  in 
the  mathematical  nor  in  the  philoso])hic  sense  ;  if 
it  has  instances  which  are  not  particulars — as,  e.g., 
the  complex  universal  '  perfect  number ' — it  will 
exist  in  the  mathematical  but  not  in  the  philo- 
sophic sense.  But  very  difficult  questions  arise 
as  to  the  reality  of  complex  universals  which 
involve  a  contradiction  or  some  other  a  priori 
incoherence — e.g.,  a  'round  square.'  Can  we  say 
that  such  universals  are  in  any  sense  real  ? 

This  question  has  been  discussed  very  fully  and 
acutely  by  Meinong  and  his  pupils.  The  following 
are  arguments  for  supposing  that  such  universals 
are  in  a  sense  real.  These  incoherent  universals 
appear  as  the  subjects  of  propositions — e.g.,  in  'A 
round  square  is  round '  and  '  A  round  square  is  im- 
possible.' Such  propositions  are  not  about  nothing  ; 
they  seem  to  be  about  round  squares  ;  hence  even 
these  universals  must  have  primary  reality.  Again, 
when  we  understand  such  a  proposition  as  '  A 
round  square  is  impossible,'  the  proposition  is  the 
object  of  an  act  of  judgment,  and,  as  such,  is  real. 
But  the  proposition  is  a  complex,  and,  to  under- 
stand it,  its  elements  must  also  be  the  objects  of 
acts  of  presentation.  Hence  the  universal  'round 
square '  must  be  the  object  of  certain  mental  acts  ; 
it  therefore  cannot  be  nothing,  and  must  have 
primary  reality.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  question 
discussed  here  is  similar  to  that  raised  by  Plato  in 
the  Sophist :  In  what  sense,  if  any,  can  not-being 
be? 

Meinong  and  his  school  have  been  led  to  the 
view  that  there  is  a  most  primitive  form  of  being 
that  applies  to  all  objects  about  which  assertions 
or  denials  can  be  made,  whether  they  be  internally 
coherent  or  not ;  that  reality  is  a  species  of  this 
and  existence  a  species  of  reality.  We  may  agree 
that  anything  that  is  really  the  object  of  a  state 
of  mimi,  or  is  really  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
has  what  we  have  called  primary  reality  ;  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  such  objects  as  round  squares 
have  any  kind  of  being  at  all.  For  Meinong's 
views  lead  to  very  grave  difficulties.  This  form  of 
being  will  have  no  opposite,  and  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction will  not  hold  for  propositions  about  im- 
possible objects.  Thus  the  propositions  '  A  non- 
human  man  is  human'  and  'A  non-human  man  is 
not  human '  will  both  be  necessarily  true,  and  yet 
be  contradictory.  Again,  the  expedient  leads  to 
an  infinite  series  of  orders  of  being  of  increasing 
absurdity.  Suppose  we  agree  with  Meinong  that 
a  round  sq^uare  has  being.  Then  the  proposition 
'A  non-being  round  square  has  not  being'  seems 
as  genuine  and  necessary  as  '  A  round  square  is 
round.'  But,  if  the  latter  forces  us  to  ascribe  a 
kind  of  being  to  round  squares,  the  former  must 
equally  force  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  being  to  non- 
being  round  squares.  And  this  process  of  postulat- 
ing fresh  and  ever  more  absurd  kinds  of  being  will 
go  on  indefinitely.  Closely  connected  with  these 
difficulties  is  the  question  whether  propositions, 
and  in  particular  false  propositions,  be  in  any  sense 
real,  ^leinong  assumes  that  all  mental  acts  con- 
cerned with  propositions  are  founded  on  an  act  in 
which  the  proposition  is  before  our  minds  as  sense- 
data  and  universals    are    when   we   are  directly 


aware  of  them.  If  so,  propositions  which  we 
judge,  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  have  exactly 
the  same  claims  to  primary  reality  as  a  red  patch 
that  we  see  or  the  quality  of  redness  that  we 
cognize.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
every  false  proposition  that  any  one  has  ever 
judged  is  real ;  whilst,  if  we  reject  the  reality  of 
false  propositions,  we  can  hardly  save  that  of  true 
ones. 

The  general  means  of  meeting  Meinong's  diffi- 
culty depends  on  recognizing  the  fact  that,  in  the 
verbal  forms  which  stand  for  propositions,  the  word 
or  phrase  that  counts  as  grammatical  subject  can- 
not be  regarded  always  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
logical  subject  of  the  proposition.  In  the  sentence 
'  Red  is  a  colour '  the  grammatical  subject  '  red  '  is 
the  proper  name  of  the  logical  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, and  therefore  the  universal  red  is  real  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the  grammatically 
similar  form  of  words,  '  A  round  square  is  round,' 
the  phrase  '  a  round  square '  is  the  name  of  any- 
thing. In  fact  two  other  possibilities  remain  open  : 
(I)  that  the  sentence  'A  round  square  is  round,' 
though  it  has  the  same  verbal  form  as  some 
sentences  which  do  stand  for  propositions — e.g., 
'  A  penny  is  round ' — does  not  itself  stand  for  any 
proposition ;  and  (2)  that,  whilst  the  sentence 
does  stand  for  some  proposition,  the  proposition 
for  which  it  stands  can  be  analyzed  into  a  com- 
bination of  several  in  none  of  which  a  single  object 
whose  name  is  'round  square'  appears  as  subject. 

Both  these  alternatives  may  be  used  for  dealing 
with  the  reality  of  round  squares.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  suggest  that  a  sentence  like  '  A 
round  square  is  round '  seems  to  stand  for  a  pro- 
position only  because  of  its  similarity  in  gram- 
matical form  to  certain  sentences  which  do  stand 
fur  genuine  propositions.  Actually,  when  we  see 
these  marks  or  hear  tlie  corresponding  sounds,  we 
do  not  think  of  any  proposition  whatever.  And 
likewise,  when  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
round  square  should  be  round,  we  mean  only 
that  sentences  in  which  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
grammatical  subject  appears  as  the  grammatical 
predicate  stand  for  necessary  propositions  if  they 
stand  for  propositions  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statement  '  A  round  square  is  contradictory ' 
does  stand  for  a  genuine  proposition,  but  it  is  not 
a  proposition  about  an  object  denoted  by  the  phrase 
'round  square.'  The  proposition  really  is:  'If 
an  object  be  round,  it  cannot  be  square,  and  con- 
versely.' This  proposition  does  not  contain  a  com- 
plex term  denoted  by  '  round  square,'  but  asserts  a 
relation  of  incompatibility  between  roundness  and 
squareness.  Hence  its  reality,  truth,  and  intelligi- 
bility do  not  imply  the  reality  of  a  complex 
universal  'round  square.' 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  word  must  be  said 
about  the  reality  of  objects  that  involve  an  a  priori 
incompatibility,  but  in  which  the  incompatibility 
is  not  obvious  without  proof  as  in  the  case  of 
'  round  '  and  '  square.'  Does  the  phrase,  '  an  alge- 
braical equation  of  the  second  degree  one  of  whose 
roots  is  TT,'  stand  for  any  real  object  ?  It  does  not, 
for  it  involves  a  priori  incompatibilities.  But  we 
must  not  say  that  sentences  with  this  phrase  as 
their  grammatical  subject  as  used  by  most  people 
are  in  the  same  position  as  'A  round  square  is 
round.'  For  persons  who  do  not  see  the  a 
priori  incompatibility  these  sentences  may  stand 
for  propositions,  though  they  cannot  be  about 
any  object  of  which  the  phrase  in  question  is  the 
name. 

3.  Appearance  and  reality. — The  question  of  the 
reality  of  propositions  would  lead  us  into  problems 
connected  with  Bertrand  Kussell's  theory  of  judg- 
ment and  G.  F.  Stout's  doctrine  of  real  possibilities 
I  which   would   carry  us   too   far  afield.     We   w-ill 
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therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  opposition  between 
reality  and  appearance,  with  whicli  is  connected 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  degrees  of  reality. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  case  of  this 
opposition  is  what  is  known  as  the  contrast  between 
sensible  appearances  and  physical  realities.  A  cup 
is  believed  to  be  round,  yet  from  all  points  of  view 
but  those  which  lie  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  it  appears 
elliptical.  The  elliptical  shapes  seen  from  the 
various  points  of  view  are  called  the  '  sensible 
appearances '  of  the  cup,  and  are  contrasted  with 
its  real  shape.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  opposi- 
tion between  sensible  appearance  and  physical 
reality  is  not  simply  that  between  true  and  false 
judgment.  The  elliptical  appearance  may  never 
lead  us  to  the  false  judgment  that  the  cup  is  ellip- 
tical ;  moreover,  if  it  sliould  do  this  and  the  error 
should  afterwards  be  corrected,  tlie  cup  does  not 
cease  to  appear  elliptical.  It  is  important  to  be 
clear  on  this  point  because  eftbrts  are  sometimes 
made  to  hold  that  appearances  are  not  objects 
connected  in  a  certain  way  with  a  physical  reality, 
but  are  certain  ways  of  viewing  a  physical  reality. 
The  latter  theory  makes  appearances  mind-depen- 
dent in  a  way  in  which  the  former  does  not. 
When  we  talk  of  different  ways  of  viewing  one 
reality,  the  differences  must  be  supposed  to  qualify 
our  acts  of  viewing,  and  not  the  object  %'iewed  ; 
they  are  thus  differences  in  mental  acts  and  can 
subsist  only  while  the  acts  themselves  e.\ist.  Bvit, 
if  we  suppose  different  appearances  to  be  ditt'erent 
objects,  then,  though  it  is  possible  and  may  be 
probable  that  these  objects  e.\ist  only  wlien  the 
acts  which  cognize  them  exist,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  thej-  are  not  in  any  obvious  sense  states  of 
mind  or  qualities  of  such  states. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  different  sensible 
appearances  are  different  objects,  and  not  merely 
different  mental  relations  to  the  same  ol)ject. 
Inspection  shows  clearly  that  the  elliptical  shape 
which  is  seen  from  the  side  is  as  good  an  oliject  as 
the  circular  shape  seen  from  above.  Moreover,  if 
we  call  the  appearances  mental  acts,  to  what 
precisely  does  the  quality  'elliptical'  which  we 
a.scribe  to  the  aijpearances  belong?  Surely  not 
{a)  to  any  mental  act,  for  these  have  no  snape  ; 
nor  (A)  to  the  physical  object,  for  this  is  su])posed 
to  be  round  ;  and,  if  it  be  said  (c)  that  it  applies  to 
'the  phj'sical  object  as  seen  from  such  and  sucli 
a  place,'  the  supporter  of  this  alternative  may  be 
asKed  to  state  what  he  supjioses  this  partly  mental 
and  partly  physical  complex  to  be,  and  how  he 
snjiposes  it  to  have  the  spatial  predicate  of  elliji- 
ticity.  The  view  against  which  we  are  arguing  is 
somewhat  supported  by  the  common  plinise,  'The 
cup  1.9  round  but  looks  elliptical.'  But  the  only 
meaning  which  it  seems  possible  to  give  to  this  is 
the  following :  viewing  the  cup  from  a  position 
from  whicli  tlie  real  shape  cannot  be  seen,  we  are 
aware  of  an  appearance  that  has  the  .same  shape 
a-s  we  should  see  if  we  looked  straight  down  on  a 
cup  that  was  really  elliptical. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  a  sensible  appearance  i.i 
a  reality  ;  but  it  is  not  a  p/ii/xirnl  reality,  because 
it  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  physics  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  mental  reality  in  the  sense  of  a  state  of  mind, 
nor  is  it  any  ijuality  of  a  mental  act,  though  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  it  exists  only  as  the  obje(^t 
of  an  act  of  sensation  or  perception.  We  may 
agree,  then,  so  far  with  two  celehiated  dicta  about 
u|>pcarance  and  reality:  'Reality  must  in  boiik^ 
way  include  all  its  ai)pearances,' '  and  '  Wieviel 
Scliein   soviel    llindeulung  auf  .Scin.'"    Since  an 

1  F.  H.  Ilra/lley.  Appfnrnnr*  and  HralUy,  l»k.  t.  ch.  xii.  p.  1.1'J 
(2nd  e<l.  :  '  ApiM'ArancpR  exist  .  .  .  And  whatever  cxIhIs  mimt 
hclontr  tn  Koftlity'). 

9  J.  V.  H«Tl»«rt,  ItniiptpunkU  tier  Mrtnvhi/gik,  In  SAmmtl. 
irtrke,  c'l.  (>.  Ilart«n>t«ln,  liClptig,  18S0-tZ,  III.  14, 


appearance,  taken  by  itself,  is  as  real  as  anything 
else  (in  the  primary  sense  of  reality),  it  can  be 
called  an  appearance  only  in  virtue  of  some 
essential  reference  in  it  to  something  else  with  which 
it  is  contrasted.  Thus  sensible  appearance  is  con- 
trasted with  physical  reality  ;  both  are  real  in  the 
primary  sense,  but  the  former  is  called  an  appear- 
ance because  it  always  tends  to  make  us  think  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  latter,  and  we 
have  a  tendency  to  ascribe  qualities  to  the  one 
that  belong  only  to  the  other. 

The  last  (loint  is  of  considerable  importance 
with  reference  to  the  statement  that  Reality  is  a 
harmonious  whole  and  that  appearances  are  con- 
demned because  of  their  internal  incoherence  or 
contradiction.  Realitj'  is  here  used  as  a  concrete 
substantive,  and  means  the  whole  system  of  what 
really  exists.  But  presumably  it  is  also  true  that 
anytliing  that  is  real,  and  therefore  any  jiart 
of  Reality,  must  be  internallj'  coherent.  Now, 
sensible  appearances  are  real,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show  ;  hence  they  must  be  internally  consistent. 
There  is  no  internal  inconsistency  in  a  red  elliptical 
patch  seen  by  any  one,  and  the  person  who  calls 
this  an  appearance  does  not  do  so  because  of  any 
internal  incoherence,  if  he  knows  what  he  is 
about.  The  incoherence  arises  when  the  elliptical 
red  patch  is  taken  to  be  identical  with  some  other 
part  of  Reality  (e.g.,  a  colourless  circle)  whose 
qualities  are  incompatible  with  its  own.  The 
elliptical  red  patcli  is  certainly  real,  and  the 
colourless  circle  may  very  well  be  real ;  the  former 
is  called  an  appearance,  and  the  latter  a  realitj-, 
because  objects  of  the  latter  kind  are  of  much 
greater  practical  interest  and  importance  as  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  physics,  and  because  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  two  are  liable  to  cause  us 
to  make  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  (jualities 
of  the  two  where  they  really  differ.  Reality — the 
whole  system  of  all  that  exists — must  include  both 
the  elliptical  red  patch  and  the  colourless  circle,  if 
both  be  real ;  and  their  precise  nature  and  rela- 
tions are  a  matter  for  further  philosophical  investi- 
gation. 

This  seems  obvious  enough  when  we  consider 
only  the  contrast  between  sensible  appearance 
and  physical  reality.  But  we  must  notice  that 
eminent  philosophers  use  the  contrast  in  many 
cases  where  what  they  call  the  apiiearance  is  not 
an  object  of  sense-perception.  K.  11.  Bradley,  e.g., 
argues  that  the  self  and  goo<lnes9  and  relations 
are  all  appearances,  though  appearances  of  dill'erent 
degrees  of  reality.  What  precisely  does  this 
mc.in  1  Primarily,  that  certain  notions  which  we 
all  use  in  thinking  about  the  world  are  internally 
inconsistent.  We  treat  the  world,  e.g.,  as  con- 
sisting of  various  terms  in  various  relations  to  each 
other.  Bradley  tries  to  show  that  such  a  view 
involves  vicious  infinite  regresses.  When  appear- 
ance is  used  in  this  sense,  it  seems  to  he  connected 
with  a  special  kind  of  false  judgment,  viz.  the 
assertion  that  the  world  or  sonu'  jiart  of  it  has 
incompatible  characteristics.  This  is  very  ilill'er- 
ent  from  the  kind  of  false  judgment  connected 
with  sensible  appearances.  (1)  As  we  saw,  no 
kiiiil  of  false  judgment  need  be  nia<le  there,  and,  if 
it  bo  made  and  corrected,  the  sensible  ajipearance 
continues  to  exist  and  be  perceived.  (2)  I'liere  is 
nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  jnedicate  that  is 
wrongly  ascribi'd  to  physical  reality  through  con- 
fusing It  with  sensible  appearance.  The  judgment 
'  This  cup  is  I'llipticiil  '  is  \i\\>v,  not  because  there  is 
anything  Helf-conlradictiiry  in  the  pnMlicafe  'ellii>- 
tical,'  but  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  eircu- 
larily  that  the  jihysical  cup  is  supposed  to  possess. 
On  flic  other  hanc'l,  if  the  self  be  an  a]ipearance  in 
liradley's  sense,  the  asKcrtion  'Socrates  is  a  self 
is  false,  because  the  predicate  is  Helfcontradictoiy  ; 
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it  is  like  saying  'Socrates  is  both  tall  and  short.' 
The  quality  of  being  a  self  can  be  truly  asserted 
of  nothing,  whilst  that  of  being  elliptical  can  be 
truly  asserted  at  least  of  the  sensible  apijearance. 
There  is  thus  a  great  difference  between  what  is 
meant  by  calling  the  seen  ellipse  an  appearance 
and  calling  the  self  an  appearance. 

When  this  difference  is  recognized,  we  see  that, 
whilst  it  is  obvious  that  sensible  appearances  are 
contained  in  Reality,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  in 
what  sense  such  appearances  as  the  self  can  be  con- 
tained in  it ;  for  these  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
position  of  round  squares.  This  brings  us  to  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  degrees  of  reality.  It  is 
held  that  all  appearances  are  internally  incoherent, 
but  that  some  are  more  colierent  than  others.  As 
a  corollary  to  this,  it  is  maintained  that  no  appear- 
ance is  as  such  contained  in  Reality  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Bradley  puts  it,  '  appearances  are  trans- 
muted '  in  order  to  be  contained  in  Reality,  and 
the  one-sidedness  of  one  appearance  cancels  out 
with  and  is  corrected  by  that  of  others.  This 
doctrine  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  three 
others  :  {a)  Reality  as  a  whole  being  a  harmonious 
system,  it  is  assumed  that,  the  more  an  appear- 
ance needs  to  be  modified  and  supplemented  in 
order  to  take  its  place  in  Reality,  the  less  coherent 
and  therefore  the  less  real  it  is ;  and  {b)  this  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  view  that  all  appearance 
is  connected  witli  the  peculiar  po.sition  of  finite 
minds,  which  can  know  Reality  only  fragmentarily 
and  from  an  individual  angle  ;  lastly  (c)  it  is  held 
that  no  part  of  Reality  can  be  internally  coherent 
in  abstraction  from  its  relation  to  tlie  rest  of 
Reality.  We  may  trace  the  development  of  this 
view  in  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  three  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  Hegelian  dialectic  to  its 
completest  form  in  Bradley's  philosophy. 

It  is  clear  that  both  (a)  and  (<•)  are  needed  if  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  Reality  is  the  only  harmonious 
system.  And  this  is  assumed ;  for  very  often 
something  is  condemned  as  appearance,  not  so 
much  because  of  any  internal  incoherence  that  can 
be  directly  detected  in  it  as  because  it  obviously 
cannot  be  predicated  of  Reality  as  a  whole.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  fair  and  adequate  criticism  of 
so  subtle  and  elaborate  a  doctrine  here.  But  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made  : 

(I)  Either  Reality  can  be  correctly  regarded  as 
possessing  parts  or  not.  If  so,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  some  propositions  that  are  true 
about  the  parts  and  not  about  the  whole  {e.g.,  that 
they  are  parts).  And  again,  if  the  parts  be  real, 
they  must  be  as  internally  harmonious  as  the 
wliole.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  M-hat  we 
take  as  one  self-subsistent  differentiation  of  Reality 
is  often  neither  one  nor  self-subsistent,  but  a  mere 
fragment  whose  limits  do  not  correspond  witli 
those  of  any  single  differentiation  (cf.  here 
Spinoza's  distinction  between  the  hierarchy  of 
infinite  and  eternal  modes  and  the  finite  modes, 
and  his  closely  connected  theory  of  error).  But 
even  a  fragment  is  something  and  has  a  nature 
of  its  own,  and  perfectly  true  judgments  should 
be  possible  about  it.  We  may  of  course  make 
erroneous  judgments  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  fr.agment,  and  if  we  make  assertions  about 
that  in  it  which  depends  on  its  relations  to  what  is 
outside  it.  But  we  do  not  always  ignore  the  fact 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  not  the  whole  ; 
e.g.,  when  we  say  that  Socrates  is  a  self,  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  Socrates  is  only  a  i>art  of 
Reality,  and  that  our  statement  may  be  false  of 
the  wliole.  And  it  is  not  obvious  that  all  asser- 
tions about  a  fragment  must  depend  for  their  truth 
on  what  is  outside  the  fragment  (cf.  here  Spinoza's 
doctrine  of  the  function  of  the  notiones  communes 
in  passing  from  imaginative  to  rational  knowledge). 


If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  we  sujipose  that  Reality 
cannot  be  correctly  regarded  as  having  ])arts,  the 
question  arises  :  Wliat  precisely  is  it  that  Ls  called 
an  appearance,  and  what  precisely  is  supposed  to 
be  'transmuted  and  supplemented'  in  Reality? 
Something  must  be  transmuted  and  supplemented  ; 
it  cannot  be  Reality  as  a  whole  ;  what  can  it  be 
unless  Reality  has  real  parts?  Bradley  has  seen 
these  difficulties  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any 
other  philosopher  of  his  general  way  of  thinking  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  doctrine  that 
Reality  is  a  supra-relational  unity,  and  that  all 
predication  involves  falsification  is  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Indeed,  it  perhaps  comes  to  little  more 
than  are-statement  of  the  theological  position  that 
the  nature  of  God  can  be  described  only  in  negative 
terms  which  at  least  ward  off'  error. 

(2)  Sensible  appearances,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  differ  in  important  respects  from  others,  are 
also  held  to  exhibit  what  may  be  called  degrees 
of  reality  in  a  special  sense.  As  we  know,  these 
realities  are  called  appearances  and  unreal  only 
with  respect  to  their  relations  to  a  supposed 
physical  reality  about  which  they  are  held  to  be 
an  indispen.sable  source  of  information.  Now, 
those  who  deny  the  physical  reality  of  secondary 
qualities  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  colours 
seen  in  waking  life  are  le.ss  real  than  the  shapes 
that  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  more  real  than 
the  colours  and  shapes  seen  in  dreams,  delirium,  or 
illusions.  We  may  usefully  compare  here  Kant's 
distinction  between  Schein,  Erschcinung ,  and  Ding- 
an-Sich  in  his  example  about  the  rainbow  to  that 
between  the  colours  and  shapes  of  dreams,  the 
colours  of  waking  life,  and  the  qualities  of  phy.sical 
objects  (it  is  uot  of  course  suggested  that  Kant  had 
in  mind  precisely  the  distinctions  which  we  are  now 
considermg). 

As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  ascription  of  degrees 
of  reality  to  sensible  appearances  simply  depends 
on  how  intimately  their  qualities  are  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  those  of  a  corresponding  physical 
reality.  To  a  man  who  takes  the  position  of 
Locke  and  of  most  natural  scientists  the  elliptical 
shapes  seen  in  waking  life  (to  revert  to  our  old 
example)  are  the  most  real  of  appearances,  because 
the  corresponding  physical  reality  actually  has  a 
shape,  and  that  shape  is  a  closed  conic  section 
connected  by  simple  laws  with  that  of  the  appear- 
ance. The  colours  seen  in  waking  life  are  less  real 
appearances  because  it  is  not  believed  that  any 
physical  object  has  colour,  though  it  is  held  that  the 
colour  seen  is  correlated  with  the  internal  structure 
of  the  corresponding  object.  And  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  dreams  or  hallucinations  are  held  to 
have  the  lowest  degree  of  reality,  because,  while  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  correlated  with  distinc- 
tions that  exist  somewhere  in  the  physical  world,  it 
is  held  that  these  distinctions  exist  in  the  brain  or 
in  the  medium  rather  than  in  any  object  that  can 
be  regarded  as  specially  corresponding  to  the 
appearance  in  the  way  in  which  the  round  physical 
cup  corresponds  to  the  elliptical  visual  appearance 
seen  in  waking  life. 

4.  Ethical  sense  of  the  term. — It  remains  to 
notice  one  more  use  of  the  words  '  real '  and  '  reality. ' 
They  are  sometimes  used  in  an  ethical  sense  to 
stand  for  what  ought  to  be  as  distinct  from  what 
is.  This  is  rather  a  paradoxical  use  of  terms. 
Often  we  contrast  real  and  ideal,  and  say  that 
what  actually  exists  is  real,  whilst  what  ought  to 
exist  but  does  not  is  ideal.  Yet  some  ethical 
writers  use  the  word  'real'  for  'ideal,'  when  they 
speak  of  the  real  or  true  .self,  meaning  the  self 
that  ouglit  to  be  as  contrasted  with  that  which 
now  is.  This  use  of  terms  is  generally  connected 
with  metaphysical  theories  of  ethics  such  as 
Kant's  or  Green's,  which  hold  that  the  self  that 
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ought  to  be  really  exists  and  has  a  higher  decree 
of  reality  than  what  would  commonly  be  called  the 
self  as  it  really  is. 

LrraRATTRB, — The  following  works  are  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion wilh  the  subject  of  this  article.  (1)  On  the  relation  of 
reality  to  existence  and  on  the  reality  of  contradictory  objects. 
—Plato,  SopMst  and  TheaUtus  :  St.  Anselm,  Prosoloijium  and 
e.  IimpUnUm;  A.  Meinong,  Uber  Annahmen,  Leipzig,  1910, 
Vber  die  Stelhing  der  Geiicnslandstheom,  do.  1006-09,  L'litcr- 
suchunaen  zur  Gegen^tan'ditheorie  und  Psychologies  do.  1004  ; 
B.  A.  W.  Russell,  The  Problems  qf  Philosophy,  London,  1912, 
The  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Cambridge,  1903 ;  A.  N. 
Whitehead  and  B.  A.  W.  Russell,  Prinnpia  Malhematica, 
do.  1910,  i. ;  G.  F.  Stout,  'The  Object  of  Thought  and  Real 
Being,"  Proc.  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1911.  (2)  On  the 
relation  of  reality  to  appearance.— Spinoza,  Ethics,  tr.  W. 
H.  Whites,  London,  1894  ;  F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  mid 
RealityK  London,  1902,  Essays  on  Truth  and  Kealiti/,  Oxford, 
1914.  (3)  On  sensible  appearance  and  physical  reality. — 
Descartes,  Meditations  ;  G.  Berkeley,  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledne.  London,  1776;  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr. 
J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  1S81  ;  H.  A.  Prichard,  Kant's  Theory 
of  Knowledge,  O.xford,  1909 ;  Rus.sell,  Our  Knowledge  of  the 
External  World,  Chicago,  1914  ;  Stout,  Matiual  of  Psj/chology'', 
London,  1913;  S.  Alexander,  artt.  in  Mind,  new  ser..  xxi. 
(1912),  Proc.  A  rist.  Soc. ,  new  ser. ,  xi.  [1910-1 1],  and  Proc.  British 
Academy,  ri.  (1914).  C.  D.  BEOAD. 

REALITY  (Buddhist).— In  religious  philosophy 
as  in  metapliysic  the  words  'real,'  'reality'  ex- 
press more  than  one  aspect  of  things — the  actual 
as  opposed  to  the  fictitious,  tlie  essential  as  opposed 
to  the  accidental,  the  absolute  or  unconditioned  as 
opposed  to  the  relative  or  conditioned,  the  objec- 
tively valid  as  opposed  to  the  ideal  or  tlie 
ima<;ined,  the  true  as  opposed  to  the  sham,  the 
important  as  opposed  to  that  wliich,  in  the  same 
connexion,  is  of  less  value,  and  finally,  that  which 
ultimately  and  irreducibly  is  as  opposed  to  that 
which  names  conventionally  signify  in  the  average 
mind's  stock  of  knowledge. 

Neither  in  the  Suttas  of  the  earlier  Buddhist 
religious  doctrines  nor  in  the  early  or  the  early 
medioeval  elaborations  of  a  more  metaphysical  kind 
do  we  meet  with  terms  quite  so  jiacked  with  mean- 
ings as  '  real '  and  '  reality,'  but  all  the  above-named 
antitheses  occur  and  find  expression  in  a  variety  of 
terms.  The  Suttas  are  more  deeply  concerned 
with  the  truth  and  the  pragmatical  importance  of 
things.  And  the  true  and  the  actual,  or  that- 
which-is,  are  identilied  by  one  and  the  same  word  : 
sacra  =  sat-ya,  i.e.  fact,  or  the  existent  (.see  art. 
Truth  [Biiddhist]).  There  were  certain  facts  or 
realities  relating  to  s])iritual  health  concerning 
which  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  hold  right 
views  and  take  action  accordingly.  To  rank 
other  realities,  such  as  objects  of  sensuous  and 
worldly  desires,  as  of  the  hij;hest  value  {nfigalu 
karoti)  was  likened  to  the  illusion  that  the  painted 
forms  in  a  fresco  were  real  men  and  women,'  or  to 
tlie  illusions  achieved  in  conjuring  or  occurring  in 
dreams.'  Metaphors  again  play  around,  not  the 
actuality,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  living 
personality,  physical  and  mental.  Thus  the 
material  factors  of  an  individual  are  compared  to 
a  lump  of  foam  ;  '  Where  should  you  find  e.s.sence 
[lit.  pith]  in  a  lump  of  foam?',  the  mental  factors 
— feeling,  perception,  volitional  com]jlcxes,  and 
con.scioiLsnc8S — to  bubl>les  raised  in  water  by  rain, 
to  a  mirage,  to  a  pithless  plant,  and  to  conjuring 
respectively.'  The  world  is  also  conn)arcd  to  a 
bul)l)le  and  a  mirage,*  etc.  These  liguies  are 
not  meant  to  convey  the  later  decadent  Indian 
B\uldliist  and  Vedantist  sense  of  the  ontological 
unreality  of  the  objects  and  impressiims  of  sense. 
The  Hiiiiiles  convey  on  the  one  liand  a  repudiation 
of  (a)  permanence,  (ft)  happy  security,  (c)  super- 
phenomenal  substance  or  soul,  and  on  the  other  a 
ueiirecation  of  any  genuine  .satisfying  value  in  the 
spiritual  life  to  lie  found  in  cither  '  the  pride  of  life  ' 
or  the  '  lust  of  the  world.' 


1  Thrrigiliha,  801 
•  .fainifuCa,  Hi.  141. 


>  Ih.  394. 

*  Dhammapada,  170. 


This  trend  in  Buddhist  teaching  was  not  due  to 
the  absence  of  theories  concerning  the  nature  of 
being  in  the  early  days  of  Buddhism.  There  were 
views  maintained  very  similar  both  to  that  of  the 
Parmenidean  school  in  Greater  Greece — that  the 
universe  was  a  plenum  of  fixed,  permanent  exis- 
tents  ;  and  to  the  other  extreme  as  maintained  by 
Gorgias  and  other  Sophists — that  'nothing  is.' 
These  Indian  views,  probably  antedating  those  of 
Greece  by  upw:;rds  of  half  a  century,  were  con- 
fronted by  the  Buddha  with  his  'middle  theory' 
of  conditioned  or  causal  becoming.  His  brief  dis- 
course is  given  in  the  Suttas  of  the  Samyutta 
Sikilija,^  and  is  cited  bj'  a  disciple  in  another 
Siitta  nearly  adjacent  to  that  containing  the 
similes  referred  to  above.^  And  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  extremist  views  till  we  come  to  the  book 
purporting  to  be  the  latest  in  the  canon — the 
Kathavatthit.  There  among  the  fir.st,  presumably 
the  earliest  compiled,  arguments  of  the  work'  we 
find  that  the  positive  theorj' — 'everything  exists' 
(i.e.  continues  to  exist) — so  far  from  being  generally 
rejected  among  Buddhists,  was  maintained  by  a 
school  which  attained  to  great  eminence  not 
only  in  North  India,  especially  in  Kashmir,  but 
also  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  the 
south-eastern  islands — the  school  of  Sarvasti- 
vadins  [q.v.  ;  Pali,  Sabbathivadins),  or  'All-is- 
believers. 

The  attitude  taken  up  in  the  Theravada,  or 
mother-church,  towards  what  might  now  be  called 
reality,  developed  along  a  dillerent  line.  This 
confronts  us  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  Kathd- 
vatthu  :  '  Is  the  person  (self  or  soul)  known  in  the 
sense  of  a  real  and  ultimate  fact  ? '  In  other  words 
(as  is  revealed  in  the  process  of  the  long  series  of 
arguments),  does  the  term  '  person,'  conventionally 
used  as  a  convenient  label  for  the  composite 
phenomenon  of  a  living  hunmn  being,  correspond 
to  any  irreduciVile  and  permanent  entity,  nou- 
menon,  ego,  soul,  immanent  in  that  l>henomenon  ? 
This  distinction  between  the  current  names  in 
conventional  usage  and  the  real  nature/ behind,' 
or  '  above,'  what  is  designated  by  them  is  antici- 
pated already  in  the  earlier  books  of  discourses 
and  dialogues  ascribed  to  the  Buddha.*  A  man's 
personality  is  conceded  as  being  real,  or  a  fact 
[sncrri)  to" him  at  any  given  moment,  albeit  the 
word  expressing  that  [icrsonality  is  but  a  po])ular 
label,  and  is  not  paralleled  by  any  equally  fixed 
entity  in  man.  But,  in  the  inquiry  of  the  later 
book,  the  Knthai-nlthu,  the  nuire  evolved  philo- 
sojihical  problem  is  betrayed  by  the  first  ap])ear- 
ance  of  a  more  technical  nomenclature.  San-a 
('  true,'  '  fact')  is  used  in  ailjectival  form — saccikn, 
'actual.'  .'\nd /)f(ranif(<//i'i  (' ultim.ate  sense,'  lit. 
'  supreme  thing-meant'),  a  word  whi<b,  in  Theravada 
literature,  has  l)eciime  an  equivalent  of  philo- 
sopliic  or  metaphysical  meaning,  here  starts  on  its 
long  career.  It  is  along  the  line  of  this  distinction 
between  popular  and  ultimately  real  or  philosophic 
meaning  that  the  commentator  (c.  5th  cent.  .\.I>.) 
discusses  the  opening  argument  in  the  controversy 
and  perorates  at  the  close  of  it.'  It  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  Anuruddlia's  planning  of  his  classic 
manual,  A  (.'ttiiipendiiini  nf  Philosophy  (Ahhiilhnm- 
iiiiitlhn:ia7irja/ui) :  '  These  things  are  set  forth  in 
their  ultiii'iatc  sense  as  Categories  Four,'"  the 
commentaries  pointing  out  that  parniinitilthto  is 
opjiosed  to  .tamiiiflli,  the  convi^ntional.  And 
.Anuruddlia  rliscusses  in  his  eighlli  cbapti'r'  the 
ilistin<'tion  between  the  things  thai  arc  real  cxis- 
tents  ami  those  thai  are,  in  virtue  of  a  name, 
apparently  so.     Finally  the   present-day  vitality 

I  li,  17.  ^iii    134.  »l.  (If. 

4  Of.  Diatoguen  oflhr  Buddha,  I.  2B3  ;  Kindred  fiayingt,  1. 189  f. 
» (;f.  the  tr.  by  O.  A.  K.  Khyii  Davirin  and  H.  /,.  .\ving,  Pointu 
of  Controversy,  London,  1916,  pp.  H,  6:!,  n.  2. 

«  Lnnilon,  1910,  p.  81.  '  I'.  l»9f. 
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of  this  aspect  of  reality  for  Buddhists  is  visible  in 
the  writings  of  Ledi  Mahathera. ' 

In  his  discussion  of  the  terms  paramattha  and 
sacca  S.  Z.  Aung  quotes  mediaeval  philosophical 
works,  which  are  practically  at  one  in  interpreting 
paramattha  as  meaning  either  a  sense-datum  or 
a  thing  jier  se  (sabhdva)  which  is  veritiably  exis- 
tent to  the  extent  of  irreversibility  or  infallibility. 
Such  ultimately  real  things,  referred  by  Anuruddha 
to  a  ■  fourfold  category,'  may  also  be  distinguished 
under  two  heads  —  as  unconditioned  and  con- 
ditioned. Under  the  former  head,  meaning 
'  whatever  is  not  causally  related  to  anything 
else,'  Buddhist  philosophy  refers  its  metaphysical 
conception  of  nibbdna  (nirvana),  i.e.  its  hypo- 
thetical state  which  is  not  life,  in  that  there  is  no 
birth  or  death,  the  essentials  of  life.  Under  the 
conditioned  are  comprised  all  the  elements  (not 
the  compound  phenomena)  of  matter  and  mind. 
In  the  former  the  elements,  abstractions  from 
earth,  water,  lire,  air,  are,  respectively,  that  which 
extends  itself,  coheres,  burns,  moves.  Mind  is 
ultimately  conceived  as  consciousness />/««  a  number 
of  what  the  present  writer  has  called  mental  co- 
efficients (Pali,  cetasika-dhammd,  '  mentals'),  such 
as  feeling,  perception,  volition,  etc.  All  these 
conditioned  elements,  though  ultimately  real,  are 
in  a  i)erpetual  state  of  change,  i.e.  of  genesis  and 
cessation,  wherein  there  is  always  a  causal  series, 
one  momentary  state  arising  because  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  transforming  itself  into  its  successor. 
Nothing  is  casual  or  fortuitous.  All  is  in  a  state 
of  causally  determined  becoming.  In  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  conditioned  things,  physical  and 
mental.  Buddhism  has  never  held  that  the  real  is 
necessarily  the  permanent.  Unwitting  of  this  an- 
ticipation, Bertrand  Russell  is  now  asking  modern 
philosophy  to  concede  no  less." 
LiTERATURE. — See  works  referred  to  in  the  article. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
REAL  PRESENCE.— See  Eucharist. 

REASON. — I.  Definition. — In  the  most  general- 
ized sense  of  all,  reason  might  be  defined  as  the 
relational  element  in  intelligence,  in  distinction 
from  the  element  of  content,  sensational  or 
emotional.  Such  a  definition  could  justify  itself 
by  etymology  :  both  Xlir/os  and  ratio,  from  which  the 
word  as  a  philosophical  term  descends  historically, 
have  sometimes  the  meaning  simply  of  'relation.' 
This,  however,  is  too  generalized  to  be  serviceable. 
We  must  seek  for  something  more  limited. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  search  we  are  met  by 
an  ambiguity.  Man  is  defined  as  the  '  rational 
animal ' ;  yet  the  '  reason  of  animals,'  at  a  level 
below  the  human,  is  currently  spoken  of.  The 
explanation  of  this  ambiguity  will  point  out  the 
definition  which  we  require. 

It  is  true  that  the  lower  animals  have  '  reason  ' 
as  well  as  '  instinct '  (which  may  be  defined  as  the 
direction,  psychical  as  well  as  physical,  of  actions 
to  ends,  without  knowledge  of  the  end)  in  the 
sense  that  they,  in  varying  degrees,  direct  their 
actions  intelligently  to  desired  ends  ;  but  not  even 
the  animals  nearest  to  man  have  the  power  of 
thinking  in  general  terms  expressed  in  language. 
Man  has  this  ;  and,  in  the  traditional  definition  of 
man,  it  is  this  that  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  '  reason.'  The  subject  may  thus  be  dealt  with 
either  psychologically  or  epistemologically — i.e., 
we  may  consider  the  origin  and  growth  of  con- 
ceptual thought ;  or  we  may  consider  it  as  actually 
exercised   in   the  discovery  of  true  propositions. 

^  E.g.,  Vipassanddipanl,  Rangoon;  '  Expositions,' Bltddfttst 
Remsw,  Oct.  1916  ;  '  Some  Points  in  Buddhist  Doctrine,'  JPTS, 
1913-14,  p.  129,  as  well  as  in  S.  Z.  Aunty's  art.  *  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Real,'  Jouni.  Burma  Research  .SooVty,  Rangoon,  1917. 

2  '  The  Ultimate  Constituents  of  Matter,'  The  Monist,  London, 
1916,  p.  401  f. 
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Psychologically  it  has  been  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  Intellect.  In  the  present  article  we 
shall  consider  reason,  not  further  in  relation  to 
the  classification  of  the  mental  powers,  and  not 
genetically,  but  in  relation  to  the  philosoiihical 
discus.sions  on  the  validity  of  scientific  knowledge, 
of  moral  precepts,  and  of  metaphysical  beliefs. 

2.  The  term  in  Greek  philosophy. — (a)  The  pre- 
Socratics. — Reason,  of  course,  was  used  by  man 
long  before  the  use  of  it  was  reflected  on,  and 
long  before  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of 
knowledge  or  belief.  When  it  is  thus  appealed 
to,  it  comes  to  be  set,  along  with  experience,  in 
antithesis  to  passively  accepted  custom  or  tradi- 
tion ;  and  then  again,  more  precisely,  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  particular  facts  known,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  form  and  the  generality  of 
knowledge.  The  last  stage  was  reached  in  the 
early  philosophy  of  Greece — not  at  the  verj' 
beginning,  but  as  early  as  Heraclitus  and  Par- 
menides  (6th  to  5th  cent.  B.C.).  For  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Hellenic  world,  as  for  the  pre- 
Hellenic  woild  generally,  the  vague  Homeric  use 
of  such  words  as  v6os,  (pp4ve^,  Trpairides,  in  which 
reason  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  sense,  or 
the  mental  process  from  the  organic  process  that 
goes  with  it  physiologically,  may  be  taken  as 
characteristic.  Something  of  this  vagueness  in- 
deed always  remains  in  literary  and  even  in  philo- 
sophical usage ; '  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
language  enables  us  to  distinguish  if  we  choose. 
The  time  when  generalizing  thought  was  con- 
sciously recognized,  in  distinction  from  the  sense 
or  experience  in  which  it  is  immersed,  arrived 
when  the  deductive  science  of  mathematics  had 
begun  as  a  new  departure  of  Greek  science, 
marking  a  step  beyond  the  accumulation  of  ob- 
servations and  empirical  formulas  in  the  science  of 
the  ancient  East.  It  was  this,  though  perhaps 
neither  thinker  was  fully  aware  of  the  source  of  his 
thought,  that  caused  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides 
to  begin  the  series  of  articulate  statements  of  a 
philosophical  criterion.  Earlier  thinkers  had 
already  started  the  series  of  doctrines,  but  with- 
out a  definite  test  of  truth. 

The  balance,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
new  departure  in  which  the  inquiry  had  its  source, 
inclines  at  first  to  reason  in  its  distinctive  meaning 
as  against  the  later-formulated  criterion  of  experi- 
ence. Heraclitus,  indeed,  appeals  also  to  experi- 
ence against  tradition  ^  in  the  saying,  6<p0a\tiol  rwv 
&Tuy  dK/)i/Je'<rre/)oc  /Maprvpes  (frag.  15  [Bywater],  101* 
[Diels]) ;  but  to  reason  is  given  the  predominance. 
The  final  criterion  is  the  judgment  of  the  soul,  not 
the  witness  of  eyes  (experience)  or  of  ears  (tradi- 
tion), though  the  eyes  are  more  trustworthy  than 
the  ears : 

KttKol  juapTVpes  afdfiutiTOiffiv  o^daXfioi  Kal  Stra  ^ap^apov?  ^vxai; 
ixorr^v  (frag.  4  [B.J,  107  [D.J). 

This,  however,  is  still  vague  philosophically.  Par- 
menides is  more  precise,  and  in  his  affirmation 
that  reason '  is  the  criterion  he  is  more  exclusive  : 
we  are  to  'judge  by  argument'  (xplvai  \6yu!  [frag. 
1.  36]).  Anaxagoras  returns  to  a  kind  of  balance, 
distinguishing  the  two  modes  of  knowing  as  '  by 
rational  con.sideration '  (\6ytp)  and  '  by  experience ' 
(Ipyv)-  This  at  least  seems  a  fair  interpretation 
of  a  fragment  translated  less  determinately  by 
Burnet : 

'  So  that  we  cannot  know  the  numher  of  the  things  that  are 


1  E.g.,  some  misapprehensions  would  have  been  avoided  if 
the  'common  sense'  of  the  Scottish  school  had  been  described 
as  '  common  reason.'  Historically  it  takes  its  origin  from  koivt} 
oiaBrjat.^,  but  its  meaning  approximates  rather  to  koiv'o^  Aoyos 
(see  art.  Scottish  Philosophy). 

2  See  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy^,  p.  147,  n.  2. 

3  The  meaning  of  \6yo^  in  Her.aclitus  is  still  disputed  ;  but, 
when  it  most  approximates  to  reason,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
rational  law  of  things  and  of  the  mind  rather  than  a  test 
applied  by  the  mind  to  its  knowledge  of  things  (see  art.  Logos)- 
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separated  off,  either  in  word  or  deed '  (axrre  Twf  a.^^oKplvo^Ji€vt^iv 
^i|  elSevat  to  irXVifios  ^^Te  Aoyo)  ^LT|Tf  epyw  [frag.  7 ;  Buroet, 
p.  300]). 

Democritus,  not  much  later,  declares  outright 
ihat  true  knowledge  is  not  by  the  senses  but  by 
reason.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Sextus 
Empiricus ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  strong 
terras  in  which  Democritus  rejects  the  claim  of 
ihe  senses  to  judge.  As  Sextus  sums  up  his 
positions  : 

Svo  ^njtrtv  eTf<u  y»^a'ei9,  tt)*"  ^ev  6ia  ruiv  ato^aewc  ttjv  oe  oioi 
-TTJ?  SiayoCa^,  uiy  Tiji-  Hfv  Sia  tt)«  Btai-oia?  •yrT)(T(IJf  IcoAet,  .  .  .  -rqv 
6e  Sia.  Tiiit'  a'nr$if<retiiv  aKO-ii\v  oyopid^ei.  .  .  .  oi'KOvy  Koi  Kara 
rovTOy  6   Adyos   ecrrl    jcpiTT^piOJ',   &f   yitjaCrjy   yvutjiriv  KoAei   {adv. 

Math.  vli.  13St.). 

These  positions  of  the  pre-Socratics  may  not  be 
ultimately  compatible  with  the  outlook  implied  in 
their  tracing  of  reason  as  well  as  other  modes  of 
mind  to  dependence  on  certain  material  mixtures 
in  the  bodily  organs  ;  but  complete  clearness  could 
not  be  attained  so  early  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  most  decided  materialist,  Democritus, 
lays  most  stress  on  reason  as  against  the  experi- 
ences of  sense-perception.  Perhaps,  however, 
Democritus  ought  rather  to  be  counted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  next  phase,  when  attacks  on  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  had  to  be  expressly  met.  In 
his  appeal  distinctively  to  reason  he  was  at  one 
with  liis  constructive  contemporaries,  however  he 
might  differ  in  liis  ontology. 

(0)  Plato  and  Aristotle. — When,  in  the  Sophistic 
period,  the  subjective  criticism  that  examined  the 
mind's  own  process  was  turned  against  the  eft'orts 
of  the  early  thinkers  to  arrive  at  truth  in  a  direct 
objective  way,  Socrates,  as  a  preliminary  to  recon- 
struction, set  himself  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  concept.  Though  by  Aristotle  induction  from 
particulars  {iirayoryri),  as  well  as  the  search  for 
general  definitions,  is  ascribed  to  Socrates,  it  was 
as  a  dialectical  rather  than  as  an  experiential 
thinker  that  he  became  most  influential.  His 
central  effort,  as  distinguished  from  incidental 
positions  that  interested  eccentric  thinkers  like 
Antisthenes  and  Aristippus,  was  carried  forward 
by  Plato  and  then  by  Aristotle.  For  Plato 
reason,  or  coherent  thinking,  decidedly  had  the 
predominance,  as  a  test,  over  experience  of  par- 
ticulars. '  Dialectic '  was  conceived  as  a  more 
general  method  than  that  of  deductive  mathe- 
matics, which  implies  it,  but  adds  untested  liypo- 
theses  of  its  own.  Tlie  appeal  to  reason,  in  Phito's 
ideal  system  of  knowledge,  thus  became  part  of 
a  whole  in  which,  while  experience  had  a  place, 
dialectic,  with  deductive  matlicmatics  at  the  next 
step  below,  was  the  model  of  ultimately  valid 
thought.  At  a  higher  stage  than  that  of  dis- 
cursive reason  (Jidxoia)  there  was  pure  intellect, 
intuitive  thought  (voDs,  vlniais),  by  which  true 
reality  is  to  lie  grasped  ;  at  a  lower  stage  was 
opiniiin  {S6^a),  not  jiroperly  scientific  because  not 
<lialectical  or  matliematical,  whicli  deals  by  more 
or  less  conjectural  methods  witli  tlie  plwiKiiiicna 
presented  to  Hcnso-perceplion.'  On  the  dialectical 
side,  what  had  been  partially  formulated  by  Plato 
was  definitively  formulated  by  Aristotle,  who 
stated  the  axioms  since  known  as  the  '  laws  of 
thought,'  and  made  them  the  basis  of  his  codilie<l 
formal  logic.  Aristotle,  on  another  side  of  his 
mind,  was  much  more  of  a  naturalislic  inquirer 
into  detail  than  Plato  ;  but,  in  his  general  view 
of  the  test  or  tests  of  truth,  he  remains  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  his  master. 

(r)  Epiriircdns  and  Stoics. — The  next  period  of 
Greek  thouglit,  occu|iied  as  it  was  with  llii^  cllurl 
to  formulate  a  rule  of  life  for  the  indivliliiiil  in 
a  coHmopiilitan  world  for  which  the  lioiid  of  tlir 
city-SlAl^  had  liecomc  a  waning  tradition,  bronglil 
•on  the  search  for  a  mori;  tjuigihle  reality  than  that 
1  Sec  lif public,  end  of  bk.  vl.,  for  an  exact  account. 


of  the  metaphysics  in  which  the  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  dialectic  found  its  consummation. 
To  arrive  at  some  external  reality  in  the  most 
expeditious  way  was  the  theoretical  problem. 
Then,  without  useless  lingering  over  this,  the 
philosophic  learner  could  go  on  to  the  essential 
thing,  which  was  practice.  The  great  positive 
schools  of  this  period,  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  (q(f.v.),  while  differing  much  in  detail, 
solved  this  problem  fundamentally  in  the  same 
way.  Going  back  to  the  earlier  thinkers,  they 
developed  more  consistently  the  naturalistic  side 
of  their  doctrines.  The  rudiments  could  be  foimd 
in  them  of  theories  which,  in  the  explanation  of 
mind,  proceeded  from  the  physiological  organs 
and  made  the  senses  psychologically  fundamental. 
From  these  rudiments  the  new  schools,  with  the 
long  dialectical  development  of  the  intervening 
period  behind  them,  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  what  we  may  call  an  experiential  theory 
of  knowledge.  Not  rational  argument  as  such 
was  the  criterion,  but  a  certain  mode  of  experi- 
ence. Epicurus,  while  taking  for  his  ultimate 
account  of  reality  the  atomism  of  Democritus 
(with  changes  that  were  scientifically  for  the 
worse),  completely  inverted  the  position  of  Demo- 
critus with  regard  to  the  senses.  For  Epicurus 
sense-perception  is  the  criterion  :  things  are  ex- 
actly as  tney  appear.  This  is  formally  stated 
by  Sextus  Empiricus,  who  was  our  authority  for 
the  precisely  opposite  affirmation  of  Democritus. 
Epicurus,  he  says,  affirms  that  sense- perception  is 
trustworthy  in  its  hold  of  reality  throughout : 

TT)**  aitT&T}(rLV  .  .  .  Bid  TTOfTOS  Te  i\rj9sveiy  (tat  ovrut  lh  6v 
\a^lPa.yfty  uc  «'X*  'ftvaeui  avrb  eKflyo  {adv.  Math.  viii.  9). 

The  more  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  Stoics 
equally  adopted  for  its  criterion  sense-perception, 
though  not  indiscriminately,  but  only  when  it  was 
perception  of  a  certain  kind.  The  difference  was 
in  eflect  that  Zeno  and  his  successors  laid  stress  on 
an  active  element  in  the  grasp  of  external  reality  ; 
mere  recipiency  did  not  seem  to  them  sufficient. 
Keality  is  seized,  they  said,  by  the  ^avraala  Kara- 
Xtjittiic^ — a  kind  of  presentation  that  is  known  to 
give  a  true  account  by  the  sense  of  possession  that 
goes  with  it  and  the  absence  of  any  opposing  pre- 
sentation.    As  Sextus  puts  it, 

Kpirnptoy  t^vat  rfj^  aXijdtiai  ttjh  (taToAipm/ojt'  4*avraaiav  .  .  . 
fLijB^y  t\ou(ra»'  tv(mjfia  (vii.  253). 

The  part  of  X670S  in  the  Stoic  system,  like  that 
of  ^oOs  for  Anaxagoras,  is  ontological.  In  one  of 
its  meanings  \iyos  is  the  law  that  runs  through  the 
world  :  but  reason  as  the  procedure  of  the  mind 
in  dealing  with  the  general  is  not  for  the  Stoic 
theory  of  knowledge  the  ultimate  test  of  truth. 
The  ultimate  test  for  the  Stoics,  as  for  the 
Epicureans,  is  experience. 

{(I)  Sciptici. — The  opposition  that  this  doctrine 
had  to  meet  came  from  the  sceptics,  especially 
those  of  the  New  Acailemy.  That  the  most 
reasoned  scepticism  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  Academy  {q.v.)  reveals  its  essential  nature. 
l''or  a  time  the  attempt  to  build  a  ]iositive  .system 
from  the  points  of  view  developed  in  Plato's 
Dinloffues  was  abandoned,  and  his  school  threw 
itself  into  negative  criticism,  A  system  of  con- 
fident dogmatism  like  that  of  the  Stoics  provided 
it  with  material  exactly  to  Ihe  purpose.  Carncades 
recognized  his  dppondence  on  Ids  oiinoncnts  when 
he  said,  |>aro(l\ing  the  verse  that  made  tlhrysippus 
(he  efrc('tive  founder  of  the  Stoa,  e!  p.^  7*/)  /;v 
XpiiffiTrTTos  oiiK  hv  Ijy  iyJi.  The  method  was  to  apply 
to  the  Knicurean  and  Stoi(^  tests  of  tr\itli  a 
stringent  dialectic  which,  after  the  emcrgonce  of 
idealistic  crilicisiii,  no  naively  ri^alistic  iloctrine 
ciiuld  hear.  Indirectly,  tlicridiirc,  scc|itici8m, 
curlier  and  later,  was  the  prepiuntiiui  foi  I  lie  next 
constructive   school,   that  of   the   NcoPlat(mistH, 
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which,  arising  independently,  at  length  absorbed 
the  Academy. 

(c)  Neo-P/atonists. — Witli  a  positive,  and  no 
longer  a  iieL'ative,  aim,  Plotinus  revived  the 
Platonic  idealism,  bringing  into  it  more  system 
through  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and  turning  it 
critically  against  tlie  Stoic  materialism  (see  art. 
Neo- Platonism).  Even  sense  -  perception,  he 
showed,  is  inexplicable  from  the  basis  of  mere 
physiology ;  but,  for  the  test  of  truth,  lie  turned 
away  from  sense  and  insisted  on  reason  as  that 
wliich  judges.  Mysticism,  though  a  distinctive 
feature  of  his  thought,  does  not  furnish  the 
criterion.  For  the  mystical  experience,  being  a 
state  beyond  knowledge,  seizing  upon  that  which 
is  beyond  mind,  cannot  be  explained  to  one  who 
has  not  had  it.  The  reasoned  system  points  to  it, 
but  does  not  include  it  as  part  of  a  completely 
rational  process :  it  is  (MTnins,  a  standing  out  of 
system.  The  system  itself  consists  of  demonstra- 
tions, and  its  criterion  is  reason.  Thus,  after 
a  long  and  fluctuating  process,  thought  had  re- 
turned to  the  dialectic  and  logic  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  oflering  the  soundest  principles  of 
knowledge  yet  discovered. 

This  was,  however,  more  clearly  brought  out  by 
Proclus  (A.D.  410-485)  two  centuries  after  Plotinus 
(204-270).  For  Plotinus  the  ideal  of  reason  is  an 
intuitive  thought  such  as  Spinoza '  holds  to  be  the 
highest  order  of  knowledge.  Proclus  does  not 
reject  this,  as  he  does  not  reject  the  more  dis- 
tinctively mystical  experience  beyond  it ;  but  for  the 
definitive  test  of  truth  he  selects  a  more  generally 
applicable  criterion.  The  criteria  that  the  thinker 
may  use  for  himself  in  relation  to  difl'erent  kinds 
of  subject-matter  are  many  ;  but  the  soul  is  a  unity 
as  well  as  a  multiplicity  ;  and  there  must  be  some 
universal  criterion  for  every  soul.  This  he  finds 
to  be  neither  pure  intellect  (i/oCs)  at  one  extreme 
nor  sense- perception  (aiaBriai^)  at  the  other,  but 
discursive  reason  (\&yo^).  Here  is  the  process  of 
explicit  formulation  by  which  the  higher  is  medi- 
ated to  the  lower  and  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
The  mind  may  start  from  the  glimpses  of  intuitive 
reason  and  may  use  sense-perception  as  material 
for  criticism  or  confirmation ;  but,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  system  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  established 
by  a  process  of  argument.  The  circumspection 
which  he  ascribes  to  Plato  in  assigning  their  proper 
part  in  knowledge  to  all  the  modes  of  mind  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  passage  where  he 
gives  this  guarded  expression  to  philosophical 
rationalism  : 

61  Toivvv  TO  Kpivetit  ^vx^ji  i<mv — ov  yap  jroii  to  rinirfpov  trtatia. 
KptTLicl\v  txfi  ZiivanLV — T)  5e  ^vyi]kv  itni  KaL  TrXrfio^,  k(li  to  KpLTlKOV 
CI'  i(nt.v  a/ux  Ka.\  IroAAa,  jcal  f^OfOCiST];  r\  KpiTiKT)  ivvapLLq  KaL 
7roAuei5^5.  TtV  ovv  rf  tj.ia  6u'f ajLii9 ;  t^tai-rj  Tts  av.  6  Aoyo?,  (^^(ro/ief 
{Cmnm,  in  Tim.,  ed.  E.  Diehl,  Leipzig,  1903,  i.  264-265). 

As  first  matter,  or  mere  possibility,  below  the 
limit  of  true  knowledge,  is  seized  by  a  kind  of 
Viastard  reasoning  (viffifj  Xo7iir/tip  in  Plato's  phrase), 
so  the  One,  at  the  other  extreme  above  knowledge, 
is  seized  by  a  kind  of  bastard  intuition  {fdffifi  vif). 
Tlius  every  test  finally  has  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  model  test  of  explicit  reason.  If  the  other 
tests  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  their  own 
validity,  it  must  be  shown  by  argument  how  they 
can  have  it ;  though  argument,  of  course,  cannot 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  direct  perceptions 
whether  of  intellect  or  of  sense. 

For  antiquity,  therefore,  what  may  be  called  in 
the  philosophical  sense  '  rationalism '  remained 
finally  supreme. 

3.  Mediseval  and  modern  use. — (a)  Scholasticism. 
— In  the  mediaeval  schools  rationalism  (q.v.)  be- 
came predominant  in  a  narrowed  sense.  The 
passage  cited  above  from  Proclus  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  Schoolmen  of  Western  Christendom, 
1  Eth.  ii,  prop.  40,  schol.  2. 


without  its  qualifications,  as  a  text  to  prove  the 
exclusive  value  of  their  characteristic  activity.  It 
was  long  after  Proclus,  and  long  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  school  at  Athens  of  which  he  was  the 
last  great  name,  that  the  revival  of  philosophical 
thought  began  in  the  West ;  but,  when  it  came,  it 
gave  evidence  of  continuity  with  the  latest  thought 
of  antiquity.  Its  first  great  movement  was  an 
immense  development  of  discursive  reason.  Pre- 
cisely because  the  Middle  Ages  had  lost  the  free- 
dom with  which  in  classical  antiquity  ultimate 
beliefs  could  be  discussed,  there  was  such  an  ela- 
boration of  formal  method  as  had  never  been 
known  before.  The  value  of  this  must  not  be 
underrated.  In  a  sentence  from  W.  Hamilton's 
Discussions  in  Philosophy  which  MUl  prefixed  to 
the  first  book  of  his  Logic  it  is  put  thus  : 

*  To  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages  are  principally 
indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  sul>tlety  they  possess." 

Croom  Robertson  says  : 

*  All  the  world  has  heard  of  scholasticism  as  an  oppressive 
system  of  pedantic  belief :  it  has  still  to  be  known  as  a  system 
of  rationalism  stnigtjling  to  be'  ('The  English  Mind,'  Philo- 
sophical Reinnins,  London,  1894,  p.  34). 

The  reverse  side  of  the  case  remains,  of  course, 
that  this  rationalism  was  very  limited.  The 
Schoolmen  made  a  fine  art  of  formal  reasoning ; 
but  the  habit  of  accepting  traditional  authority 
for  facts  and  data  was  so  fixed  that  the  attempt  to 
bring  again  into  view  the  claims  of  experience 
remained  merely  sporadic.  To  get  out  of  the 
circle  of  things  taken  for  granted  or  assumed  dia- 
lectically,  a  revolt  against  the  School-philosophy 
itself  became  necessary.  The  controversy  about 
the  reality  of  universals  was  primarily  ontological. 
By  their  contention  that  only  particulars  are  real, 
and  that  the  genus  or  species  is  only  a  name  in- 
dicating resemblance  between  the  members  of  a 
class,  the  nominalists  might  seem  nearer  to  modern 
experientialism  than  the  realists,  for  whom  class- 
names  indicated  a  reality  like  that  of  the  Platonic 
ideas  ;  but  the  methods  of  both  were  equally  dia- 
lectical. An  aid  to  the  imagination  in  forming  a 
notion  of  the  time  that  it  took  new  views  about 
method  to  emerge  is  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
longer  interval  between  the  exhortations  of  Roger 
Bacon  to  go  to  experience  and  those  of  Francis 
Bacon,  than  between  the  publication  of  the  Novum 
Orqanum  (1620)  and  the  present  date. 

Roger  Bacon  is  an  isolated  figure  in  the  greatest 
period  of  Scholasticism,  the  13th  century.  Another 
great  English  thinker,  William  of  Ockham,  in  the 
next  century,  promoted  by  his  dialectic  the  dis- 
integration of  the  imposing  dogmatism  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  {q.v.)  and  John  Duns  Scotus  (see 
art.  Scholasticism).  Then  came  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  movement  of  humanism  (q.v.),  taking 
the  form  at  first  of  a  more  literary  interest  in  the 
Latin  classics.  After  the  revival,  in  the  15th  cent., 
of  direct  knowledge  of  Greek  thought  in  its  original 
sources,  followed  by  the  setting  up,  in  the  16th,  of 
older  types  of  thinking,  in  conscious  rivalry  with 
the  whole  medifeval  scheme  of  theology  and  phil- 
osophy, the  movement  against  Scholasticism  took 
a  more  systematic  new  departure. 

(b)  Experientialism  and  rationalism. — This,  in 
the  17th  cent.,  expressed  itself  in  the  effort  to 
establish  once  for  all  the  right '  method  '  of  seeking 
truth.  The  new  aspiration  for  firm  knowledge, 
instead  of  barren  disputes  about  insoluble  ques- 
tions, culminated  for  the  time  in  the  phUosophical 
reforms  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  [qq.v.).  Bacon 
not  only  clotlied  in  the  most  impressive  language 
tlie  appeal  to  experience  as  the  test  by  which  every 
claim  to  possess  real  knowledge  must  be  verified, 
but  also  developed  some  genuine  outlines  of  a 
theoiy  of  induction,  no  longer  unsystematic,  but 
rising  by  stages  from  particulars  to  generals,  as 
deduction  descends  from  generals  to  particulars. 
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Beseartes,  himself  a  discoverer  in  geometiy,  set 
against  tlie  sterile  formalism  of  mere  lo^ic,  which 
could  bring  out  only  what  had  been  implicitly 
asserted,  tlie  real  deduction  of  new  truth  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Thus  began  the  two  great 
movements  of  philosophy  known  as  English  ex- 
perientialism  and  Continental  rationalism ;  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  these  were  not  so  de- 
finitely rivals  as  they  had  become  later  when  Kant 
turned  his  '  critical '  thought  on  both  at  once.  The 
great  Continental  rationalists,  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
and  Leibniz  (qq.  v. ),  all  took  occasion  to  recognize 
in  some  way  tlie  new  departure  of  the  English  in 
their  appeal  to  experience.  In  all  tlie  Englisli 
thinker.-i,  on  the  otner  side,  unreduced  elements 
from  the  rationalism  of  ancient  science  and  of  the 
Scholastic  tradition  remain  over.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  this  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Berkeley  [qq.v.).  And  Hume  [q.v.), 
who  carried  farthest  the  effort  to  resolve  all  '  prin- 
ciples of  reason '  into  derivatives  of  pure  experience, 
treated  his  results  not  as  '  dogmatic '  but  as  '  scep- 
tical,' i.e.  as  suggesting  problems  for  reconsidera- 
tion ;  finally  abandoning  his  first  elaborate  attempt 
to  explain  mathematics  as  an  essentially  empirical 
science.  By  Kant  (q.v.),  whUe  the  opposition 
with  him  arrived  at  the  most  explicit  statement, 
the  reconciliation  of  'reason 'and  ' experience '  as 
constituents  of  truth  was  most  .systematically 
attempted.  Reason,  according  to  Kant,  does  not 
merely  enable  us  to  arrive  at  '  analytical '  judg- 
ments implied  in  what  has  been  already  said,  but, 
in  mathematics  at  least,  yields  genuine  new  truth 
in  the  form  of  'synthetic  judgments  a  priori.' 
Yet,  while  these  are  not  given  in  mere  experience, 
tliey  have  no  valid  application  beyond  all  possible 
experience.  All  true  science  consists  in  carrying 
reason  into  the  construction  of  nature  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  thought.  Even  those  highest 
principles  that  seem  to  go  beyond  this  have  value 
only  as  furnishing  an  ideal  that  the  actually  work- 
ing system  of  science  may  try  to  approach  and  so 
gradually  perfect  itself. 

(c)  The  Kantian  reaction  and  tlw  revival  of  ex- 
perientialism. — If  we  were  to  stop  here,  it  might 
seem  that  now,  as  at  the  end  of  ancient  thouglit, 
the  supreme  place,  though  with  circumspection, 
was  assigned  to  rea.son.  Kant,  however,  did  not, 
even  at  first,  approximately  satisfy  any  consider- 
able group  of  thinkers.  Tlie  problem  "became  on 
the  one  side  to  develop  him,  on  the  other  side  to 
answer  him.  Hegel  (?.".)  has  been  thought  to 
have  carried  philosophical  rationalism  to  the  highest 
point.  By  a  new  logic,  the  whole  order  of  the 
universe,  he  seemed  to  promise,  was  to  be  shown 
forth  as  a  manifestation  of  reason.  Yet,  curiously, 
his  power  appears  most  in  a  strong  grasp  of  experi- 
ence intermittently  attained,  but  unmediated  by 
any  method  fitted  to  carry  general  conviction. 
The  next  repre.sentative8  of  experientialism,  in 
contrast,  were  men  of  pre-eminently  deductive 
minds,  whose  strength  was  in  reasoned  exposition, 
and  who,  in  the  days  of  Scholasticism,  might  have 
been  famous  as  irrefragable  doctors.  For  the  cnm. 
I>lex  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  it  is  iiKirc 
true  than  ever,  in  the  phrase  borrowed  by  Hegel 
himself  from  Anaxagoras,  that  things  are  not  'cut 
in  two  with  a  hatchet.' 

It  would  have  contriliuted  much  to  a  clear  issue 
for  the  tliiiikers  just  alhnlcil  to  had  they  known 
Kant  at  lirst  hand  ;  but  tlii-y  knew  him  only  in- 
directly or  very  imjierfcclly.  Ciiriile,  who,  liki^ 
Descartes  and  Leibniz  among  modi^rn  philosophers, 
wa«  a  mathematician  of  original  power,  (bought 
tiiat  he  could  explain  even  mathematics  philosophi 
c^lly  aK  baH(!<l  in  generalizations  from  jiure  expi'ri- 
cnce  (hoo  art.  I'osiTIVISM).  J.  S.  Mill  {q.v.),  who 
Buccecded  in   foiiiiding  a  valid    imlnctlvn  logic  by  I 


deducing  the  actual  tests  of  experimental  science 
from  a  general  principle,  '  the  uniformity  of  nature,' 
fell  back,  for  the  proof  of  this,  on  the  weakest 
mode  of  induction — viz.  that  '  induction  by  simple 
enumeration '  which  the  Baconian  canons  and  his 
own  had  been  devised  to  supersede.  And  this,  in 
both  cases,  without  any  close  consideration  of 
Kant's  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a  jiriori 
principles  in  the  sciences  of  nature  as  In  mathe- 
matics. It  is  not  surprising  that,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  the  two  countries  where  the  ex- 
perientialism that  took  shape  from  Locke  had 
been  strongest,  there  was  a  reaction — or  a  forward 
movement,  as  some  put  it — in  the  Kantian  direc- 
tion. For  the  whole  of  Europe,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  predominant  movement  in  the 
19th  cent.,  through  the  influence  on  philosophy  of 
the  enormous  new  developments  in  the  sciences  of 
experiment  and  observation,  was  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  place  given  to  experience  as  compared  with 
that  which  it  held  in  antiquity,  and  to  reduce  the 
principles  of  reason  which  science  tinds  that  it 
cannot  do  witliout  to  an  attenuated  form.  The 
elaborate  apparatus  of  Kant  was  not  adopted  by 
men  of  science ;  and  in  Germany  the  movement 
which  took  for  its  watchword  '  Back  to  Kant ' 
signified  a  return  to  the  experiential  side  of  Kant 
against  the  extreme  speculative  developments  of 
his  successors  (see  art.  Neo-Kanti.sm). 

There  is,  however,  it  has  also  become  clear,  an 
element  in  scientific  knowledge  not  explicable  as 
a  resultant  of  accumulating  experience.  The  most 
general  principles  of  logic,  whether  of  formal  in- 
ference, of  mathematical  deduction,  or  of  the 
natural  and  humanistic  sciences,  remain  more  than 
arbitrary  Unkings  of  ideas  that  can  have  their 
validity  proved  or  disproved  by  their  applicability 
to  certain  subject-matters.  They  are  not  in  the 
end  mere  '  working  hj'potheses.'  "there  is  in  reason, 
as  Kant  with  all  his  over-elalKiration  proved,  an 
a  priori  factor  in  \'irtue  of  which  we  aistinguish 
it  from  pure  experience. 

4.  A  priori. — This  term  has  been  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  article,  but  calls  for  a  brief  discussion 
in  relation  to  the  present  subject.  Its  source,  as 
has  been  shown,  was  Aristotelian.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished between  that  which  is  first  in  relation 
to  us  and  that  which  is  first  by  nature.  In 
knowledge  the  experiences  of  sense-perception  are 
first  in  relation  to  us,  i.e.  in  the  order  of  genesis  ; 
but,  since,  in  his  view  as  in  Plato's,  the  formal 
essence  (eWos),  expressed  in  a  concept,  is  the  de- 
termining reality  of  everything,  the  ideal  of  know- 
ledge for  the  i)hilosophically  trained  mind  is  to 
bc^;in  with  the  general  and  proceed  to  particulars. 
Thus  the  syllogism,  into  which  all  formal  re.a.soning 
can  lie  thrown  if  we  need  expressly  to  test  its 
validity,  is  '  lirst  by  nature'  and  has  more  in  it  of 
true  cognition  ;  hut  induction,  which  is  the  pro- 
cedure from  particulars  to  generals  (17  djrA  Tuif 
Ka9'  ticixarov  itrl  ri.  Ka06\ov  lipoSo!),  is  more  per.snasive 
and  carries  jilainer  evidence  to  the  onlinary 
mind.'  Quite  fitly,  therefore,  the  term  a  priori 
was  adopted  by  Kant  as  the  technical  expression 
for  reason  in  its  purity,  iiroceediiig,  whether 
theoretically  or  (iractically,  as  sonicthing  neces- 
sarily general  and  not  to  be  derived  from  experience 
conceived  as  a  sum  of  unrclateil  particulars  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  from  outside.  Since  Kant  the 
expression  has  become  a  kind  of  slKUthaml,  under- 
stood without  reference  to  its  historical  origin  or 
tc;  any  distinctive  syHlcm.  Those  who  use  it  do 
not  im|)ly  that  tlicy  are  reasoning  from  a  formal 
cause,  whi<li  has  priority  in  the  Aristotelian  .scii.se 
as  being  the  real  essenco  ;  nor  even  that  they 
regard  their  general  princii)leB  as  transcendental 
in  the  Kantian  sense,  i.e.  a,s  not  dcriveil  from  ex 
•  Hcf  Top.  I.  IS,  Wtt"  13,  anil  Anal.  Pr.  ll.  113,  tW'  32. 
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perience  though  having  possible  application  only 
within  experience.  Tlieir  claim  is  simply  to  be 
in  possession  of  general  principles,  whatever  the 
source  of  these,  from  which  they  are  justified  in 
inferring  propositions  applicable  to  groups  of  par- 
ticulars. Herbert  Spencer,  e.o.,  while  he  is  always 
classed  with  the  series  of  tlie  English  experiential- 
ists,  uses  the  term  as  freely  as  Kant,  and  he  was 
at  least  as  confident  an  a  priori  reasoner  as  Aristotle 
and  decidedly  less  of  an  observer.  The  ground  of 
his  a  priori,  however,  was  quite  difjerent.  For 
him  the  order  of  genesis  is  the  real  order  of  nature  ; 
and  the  a  priori  principles  of  the  mind,  though  it 
can  now  apply  them  with  scientific  security,  are 
valid  only  as  the  last  result  of  accumulated  ex- 
periences in  the  race  and  the  individual.  Yet, 
perhaps,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  a  philosophical 
conceiition  of  the  a  priori  akin  to  that  of  Aristotle 
or  of  Kant  lurks  behind.  For  experience,  accord- 
ing to  Spencer,  does  not  simply  consist  of  '  feelings,' 
but  includes  '  relations  between  feelings ' ;  and 
these  are  not  derivative,  but  constitute  a  kind  of 
X670S,  or  ratio,  in  which  all  explicit  knowledge  had 
a  prior  existence.  In  this  extremely  general  sense 
of  the  rt  priori,  Spencer  also  may  be  classed  with 
the  philosophical  rationalists. 

5.  Reason  in  ethics. — Moral  conduct  may  be 
considered  as  practically  determined  either  by  the 
notion  of  an  end  of  action,  a  final  good,  or  by  the 
notion  of  a  law  to  which  action  ought  to  conform. 
In  whichever  way  it  is  consideretl,  both  reason 
and  experience  must  be  allowed  a  part  in  deciding 
what  actual  conduct  shall  be.  For  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  moral  philosophy  was  on  the 
whole  dominated  by  the  idea  of  an  end  or  good 
(see  artt.  Ethics  and  Morality  [Greek]  and 
[Roman]).  This  might  be  derived  from  experience 
and  treated  as  something  empirical  to  which  the 
means  had  to  be  sought ;  or  it  might  be  determined 
in  relation  to  some  metaphysical  reality  that  was 
thought  to  confer  on  it  its  ultimate  desirability  as 
an  end.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  naturally  be 
regarded  as  ascertainable  by  the  direct  insight  of 
reason.  Plato's  idea  of  the  good  is  conceived  as 
the  final  object  of  rational  insight,  conferring  on 
all  ends  their  desirability  as  on  all  modes  of  being 
their  reality  ;  but  he  admits  that  he  cannot  say 
what  it  is.'  In  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  actual  treat- 
ment of  moral  problems  there  is  a  mixture  of  points 
of  view,  both  reason  and  experience  being  appealed 
to.  This,  however,  does  not  make  the  philosophers 
illogical.  Their  ideal  is  that  the  end  or  the  good 
should  be  rationally  knowable  ;  but  they  recognize, 
in  the  conditions  of  human  nature,  the  need  for 
much  empirical  balancing  of  one  thing  with  another. 
The  conceptions  of  'pleasure'  as  the  end,  inter- 
preted by  Epicurus  as  in  its  highest  degree  tran- 
quillity, and  of  the  'life  according  to  nature,' 
selected  by  the  Stoics  as  their  final  good,  may  be 
considered  as  experiential,  in  accordance  with  the 
theoretical  philosophy  of  the  schools  that  adopted 
them.  In  these  schools,  however,  points  of  view 
came  decisively  forward  that  led  on  to  the  later 
'ethics  of  law,'  which  in  modern  times  has  tended 
to  become  the  type  of  rationalist,  as  distinguished 
from  e.xperiential,  ethics.  The  Epicureans  made 
considerable  use  of  the  notion  of  keeping  contracts, 
already  present  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
justice  ;  and  the  Stoics  brought  the  detail  of  their 
ethics  under  ideas  of  a  natural  justice  or  of  a  law 
common  to  all.  This  had  much  influence  on  the 
formulation  of  Roman  legal  conceptions.  Neo- 
Platonism  treated  ethics  on  the  whole  from  the 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  according  to  which 
degree  of  worthiness  in  ends  corresponds  to  degree 
of  reality  in  the  scale  of  existences.  Christian 
ethics  adapted,  for  philosophical  systematization, 
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Stoic,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelian  positions,  in  this 
chronological  order.  Its  notion  of  a  divine  legisla- 
tion tended  to  reinforce  the  beginnings  that  already 
existed  of  the  'ethics  of  law,'  moral  duties  being 
put  in  the  form  of  commands.  Thus  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ethics  took  the  name  of  '  moral  theology.' 
In  the  early  modern  period  a  kind  of  ethics  of  law, 

f (laced  on  natural  or  rational  grounds,  was  fonnu- 
ated  by  Hobbes  (q.v.).  Its  precepts  might  be  also 
divine  commands,  but  they  could  be  known,  though 
not  enforced,  independently  of  all  positive  legisla- 
tion, human  or  divine,  as  declarations  by  natural 
reason  concerning  that  which  ought  to  be  done.  A 
certain  end  was  fixed,  viz.  social  peace  and  security 
as  the  general  condition  allowing  individuals  to 
seek  their  personal  good,  which  is  no  one  tiling, 
but  consists  in  a  multiplicity  of  things  that  present 
themselves  as  desirable  in  the  course  of  experience. 
The  end  being  fixed,  the  '  law  of  nature '  in  its 
ethical  sense  becomes  demonstrable.  Since,  how- 
ever, all  ends  are  considered  as  known  only  empiri- 
cally, and  the  law  is  determined  ultimately  by 
relation  to  these,  Hobbes,  though  in  part  rational- 
ist in  his  expressions,  has  always  been  classed 
with  the  experientialists  in  ethics  and  politics  as 
in  general  philosophy.  His  successors  and  oppo- 
nents, Cudworth  and  Clarke,  with  their  appeal  to 
'  right  reason '  and  '  the  fitness  of  things '  as  the 
proper  determinants  of  action  apart  from  command 
or  self-interest,  were  stringently  rationalist  in  form, 
but  did  not  disentangle  their  ethics  of  law  from 
the  metaphysical  points  of  view  that  they  had 
inherited  from  Plato  and  his  ancient  or  Scholastic 
successors.  A  new  departure  was  taken  by  Kant 
when  he  insisted  that  the  only  generally  valid  form 
of  ethics  is  that  which  expresses  itself  as  the  '  moral 
law,'  obligatory  without  relation  to  ends  ;  and  that 
moral  obligation  is  rationally  determined  by  itself 
M'ithout  reference  either  to  experience  or  to  any 
metaphysical  propositions  about  the  nature  of  a 
reality  beyond  experience.  Ultimate  moral  judg- 
ments, stating  what  ought  to  be  done,  are  deter- 
mined by  '  pure  practical  reason,'  as  the  ultimate 
types  of  assertion  about  what  is  or  may  be  real 
are  determined  by  '  pure  speculative  reason.'  This 
mode  of  ethical  thought  has  since  been  developed 
and  modified  with  most  originality  by  C.  Renouvier 
{Science  de  la  Morale,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1869)  and  by 
E.  Juvalta  {II  Vecchio  e  il  Nuovo  Problema  dclla 
Morale,  Bologna,  1914).  For  further  details  on 
rationalist  positions  in  modern  ethics  see  artt. 
Moral  Law,  Moral  Obligation. 

6.  Reason  versus  understanding. — An  antithesis 
that  has  had  considerable  importance  historically 
is  that  which  was  set  up  by  Kant's  distinction 
between  reason  in  an  eminent  sense  {FcrreM«/<)  and 
understanding  ( Verstand).  Understanding  relates 
one  thing  to  another  within  experience,  but  does 
not  go  forward  to  the  ideal  completion  of  experi- 
ence in  a  total  system.  Such  an  ideal  completion 
is  wrought  by  tne  reason,  which  rises  above  the 
bounds  of  experience  and  affirms  the  three  tran- 
scendental ideas  of  the  soul  as  a  permanent  being 
(the  psychological  idea),  of  the  world  as  a  totality 
(the  cosmological  idea),  and  of  God  as  the  necessary 
being  who  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  (the  theological 
idea).  These  ideas  of  the  reason,  Kant  argues,  are 
not  theoretically  demonstrable  ;  but  neither  are 
they  theoretically  refutable ;  and  we  have  the 
intellectual  right  to  assert  them  as  postulates  of 
the  moral  life.  For,  while  this,  being  autonomous, 
is  independent  of  any  metaphysical  doctrine,  it 
does  not  simply  rest  in  itself,  but  claims  that  it 
shall  liiid  its  fulfilment  in  a  universe  ordered  in 
relation  to  its  demands.  By  Kant's  idealist  suc- 
cessors in  Germany  the  antithesis  of  reason  and 
understanding  was  often  turned  to  account — in 
defiance  of  Kant's  aim  at  limiting  the  pretensions 
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of  the  speculative  reason — to  claim  the  warrant  of 
a  higher  faculty  for  their  own  utterances,  all 
detailed  criticism  being  treated  as  an  att'air  of  the 
'  mere  abstract  understanding.'  To  English  readers 
this  procedure  became  familiar  through  its  use  bj- 
Coleridge  and  his  disciples  to  discredit  attacks  on 
tradition,  political  or  religious.  The  reason  saw 
in  this  a  deep  meaning,  placing  it  at  once  beyond 
the  vulgar  hostility  of  crude  radicalism  and  the 
arid  defences  of  conventional  conservatism,  both 
alike  bound  within  the  limits  of  the  inferior  pedes- 
trian faculty.  In  Germany  Schopenhauer  (q.v.) 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tables  by  contending 
that  the  understanding  is  always  the  originative 
thing,  rea.son,  as  merely  conceptual,  being  only  the 
means  of  preserving  consistency — e.g. ,  to  oe  reason- 
able (vemiinflig)  is  not  necessarily  to  be  moral ;  it 
may  mean  only  consistency  in  pursuing  well-under- 
stood self-interest ;  true  morality  implies  a  sympa- 
thetic insight  that  is  not  merely  rational.  Under- 
standing no  doubt  includes  what  is  below,  but  it 
also  includes  what  is  above,  the  process  of  logically 
connecting  concepts — at  once  the  instincts  and  per- 
ceptions of  animals  and  the  perception  or  '  instinct ' 
of  genius.  This,  however,  means  that  Schopenhauer 
in  hisown  manner  continued  the  olddistinction,  while 
Inverting  the  reference  of  the  names.  This  he  could 
easUy  do  by  limiting '  reason '  to  its  sense  of  ratiocina- 
tion. Whatever  the  terras  used,  the  distinction  in 
fact  remains.  A  mind  so  strongly  developed  on  the 
side  of  the  understanding,  or  of  reason  in  its  sense 
of  ratiocination,  as  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  could  acknow- 
led^'e  that  in  some  respects  Coleridge  had  deeper 
insight  than  Bentham.  And  Comte,  while  main- 
taining the  claim  of  his  philosophy  to  complete 
'  positivity,'  found  that,  because  it  was  philosophy 
anil  not  merely  science,  the  supreme  place  in  it 
belonged  to  certain  '  vues  d'ensemble.'  The  prob- 
lem of  a  truly  philosophical  reform  must  be  to 
make  the  '  esprit  d'ensemble '  predominate  over  the 
'esprit  do  d6taU.'  'Dispersive  specialism,'  when 
uncontrolled,  becomes  an  aberration  of  the  human 
mind,  relatively  justifying  that  conservative  re- 
action which  at  least  maintains  the  .synthesis  of 
the  past.  The  Coleridgi.m  distinction,  it  is  evident 
in  the  light  of  these  testimonies,  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  verbal  trick.  The  problem  is  to 
find  the  ri^ht  terms.  Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  set 
ourselves  free  at  once  from  arrogance  and  from  con- 
fusion. Now  the  right  tc-'mis  are  ready  to  our  hand 
in  Miltiin,'  who  jiuts  into  the  moutli  of  Raj'hael 
the  declaration  that  the  soul's  being  is  reason, 
'discursive,  or  intuitive,'  '  ditt'ering  but  in  degree, 
of  kind  the  same.'  Those  terms,  taken  no  doubt 
from  a  Scholastic  source,  go  back  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Intuitive  reason  is  the  voDs  of  the 
I'latonic  theorj'  of  knowledge ;  discursive  reason 
is  the  oidi'oia.  The  former  corresponds  to  the 
reason  of  KantLsm  ;  the  latter  to  the  understand- 
ing. These  terms,  'intuitive'  and  '  di.scuisive' 
reason,  have  the  advantage  of  accurately  render- 
ing, withcmt  arl)itrary  s[)e('ialization  of  meaning,  a 
ditl'erence  that  really  exists  and  is  plain  when  it  is 
pointed  out.  No  <liflicuU  introspi-ction  is  ik'i'iIihI 
to  see  that  there  is  a  total  grasp,  a  '  synoptic  '  view 
of  things,  and  that  there  is  also  procedure  from 
point  to  point.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  if  the  former  is  higher,  it  is  unavailalilc 
till  it  has  been  mediated  by  liie  latt^jr.  The  ideal 
of  philosophic  presentation  is  acJiieved  by  those 
who,  like  I'lato  and  Berkeley,  have  Imth  in  due 
balance. 

liiTKRATitRR. — Ah  I  he  antithriilii  between  rcanon  and  experi- 
ence riiiiB  throii;<h  all  the  hiMtory  of  phllodophy,  the  followitii; 
KenernI  ftitthorlllt-H  riiiiv  firat  l)o  menttoned  :  }'.  Bumot,  Earlii 
(Irrtk  rhilnnitihti',  bjiidon,  11)08;  H.  Rittcr  and  L.  Prellcr. 
UUtaria  Philunpkia  ftrcKtr*.  Ootha,  ISIW  ;  F.  Ueberweu;. 
OramlWu  dtr  (leteh.  drr   PhiUimrphit,  1, 10,   Uerllii,  190K,  II.'" 
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1916,  iii."  1914,  iv.ii  1916.  On  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  supreme  principle  of  inductive  logic  to  '  liypothesia,' 
Carveth  Read,  Logic*,  London,  1914,  p.  286  f.  On  rational 
and  empirical  ethics,  T.  Whittaker,  The  Theory  of  Abstract 
Ethics,  Cambridge,  1916.  On  the  'synoptic'  view  to  which 
philosophy  returns,  J.  T.  Merz,  Hi^.  of  European  Thought  in 
the  Sinetesnth  Century,  iii.,  iv.,  Edinburgh,  1912-14. 

Thomas  Whittaker. 

REBELLION,  REVOLUTION.  —  Rebellion, 

in  the  sense  of  active  resistance  to  established 
authority,  is  a  phenomenon  as  old  as  political 
society ;  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  right  so  to 
resist  was  proclaimed  somewhat  late,  and  after 
the  Reformation  it  came  into  collision  with  the 
theory  that  kings  have  a  divine  right  to  absolute 
power.  The  question  was  settled  to  their  own 
satisfaction  by  the  champions  of  absolutism,  but 
Locke  asserts  (Two  Treatises  of  Government, 
London,  1690,  bk.  ii.  §  90)  that  a  monarchy  such 
as  they  advocate,  arbitrary  and  unlimited,  is  no 
form  of  civil  government  at  all ;  and  he  show  s 
that  the  question  of  a  right  of  revolution  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  Still  popular  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of 
insurrection  is  so  often  influenced  by  religiotis 
considerations,  by  the  ideas  involved  in  the  old 
theory  of  divine  right  (q.v.),  that  no  fair  conclusion 
can  be  formed  without  an  examination  of  this 
theory,  apart  altogether  from  its  political  and 
historical  importance. 

All  early  government  was  monarchical,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ancient  State  was  absolute. 
But  this  was  not  because  of  any  belief  in  divine 
right,  since  on  this  and  other  kindred  subjects 
men  had  not  begun  to  hold  theories  at  all ;  the 
reason  was  that  they  were  not  yet  conscious  of 
those  rights  as  men  and  citizens  which,  by  their 
very  existence,  limit  the  power  of  government. 
In  more  modern  times,  according  to  Bluntsclili 
(Theory  of  the  State,  bk.  vi.  ch.  viii.),  among  the 
Greeks  and  Germans,  kings  were  regarded  as  being 
of  divine  extraction  but  not  as  being  themselves 
gods  or  as  superior  to  human  laws.  The  Romans, 
again,  chose  their  kings  as  a  rule  by  election,  ami 
did  not  recognize  a  supernatural  descent  even  for 
those  who  succeeded  by  inheritance,  although  they 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  gods  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  State  (ib.  ch.  ix. ).  It  was  in  media!val 
times  that  it  lirst  became  the  custom  to  talk  of  a 
king  as  the  vicegerent  or  anointed  representative 
of  God,  responsible  to  Him  alone.  Even  usurpers 
like  Pepin  regarded  themselves  as  wearing  their 
crown  'Dei  gratia.'  Such  a  claim  as  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  a  monopoly  in  his  own  per.son  of  political 
rights  could  not  tind  even  outward  justilication 
except  on  the  assumption  that  his  power  was 
divinely  derived. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  may  be 
said  to  be  based  upon  the  teaching  of  the  NT.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  Jews,  whose  chronicles  show 
them  to  have  been,  as  a  nation,  more  rebellious 
than  law-abiding,  whose  kings  besides  were  in  the 
strictest  sense  servants  of  .liiliweh,  subject  in  all 
their  acts  to  the  censorshiii  of  His  prophets. 
Moreover,  the  (lod  of  the  Hebrew  people  .some- 
times favoured  insurrection,  as  we  .see  in  '2  K  18", 
whi've  it  is  slated  thnt  the  Lord  was  with  llezokiah, 
the  king  of  .ludah,  when  'he  rebelled  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  .served  him  not.' 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  early  Christian  Church 
taught  what  amounted  |iractically  to  a  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  Slate.  '  The  jiowcrs  that 
be,' says  St.  Paul,  'are  ordained  of  (lod' (Ho  lit'). 
And  again  we  liml  :  'Sul>mit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord  s  sake  :  whether  it 
bo  to  the  king,  as  supreme  ;  or  unio  governors,  as 
unto  tliem  that  are  sent  by  him  '(IP  'J'"').  These 
wonls  were  held,  after  the  Reformation,  to  support 
the  theory  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  kmgs 
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were  the  anointed  representatives  of  God,  wlio, 
accordinj;  to  Louis  XIV.,  reserved  'to  himself  the 
right  to  judge  their  acts'  ((Euvres,  Paris,  1806,  ii. 
317).  But  such  an  inference  leaves  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  made  a  sharp 
distinction  between  Church  and  State,  between 
the  all-embracing  power  of  God  and  the  mere 
temporal  authority  of  the  emperor.  Its  Founder 
was  not  a  prince  of  this  world,  and  He  Himself 
expressly  separated  the  things  which  were  Caesar's 
from  the  things  which  were  God's  (Mt  22^', 
Lk  20^").  The  only  divine  rule  belonged  to  the 
Almighty,  but  the  early  Church  preached  an  un- 
hesitating submission  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  so 
long  as  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  higher 
mandate  of  religion  (Ac  5'-"). 

The  doctrine  of  an  absolute  sovereignty  was  first 
set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  theory  by 
Hobbes,  and  he  urged  passive  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  State  under  all  circumstances 
whatsoever.  Hobbes  supported  this  extreme  form 
of  absolutism  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  theory  of 
contract,  which  Locke  employed  later  for  the 
contrary  purpose  of  upholding  the  ultimate  right 
of  the  people  '  to  remove  or  alter  the  legislature ' 
— the  same  theory  which  appeared  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  justify  violent  resistance 
to  the  government.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  reading  Hobbes  and  Locke,  that  both  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  partisanship  and  are 
writing  to  condemn  and  defend,  respectively,  the 
rebellions  of  their  time.  But  Hobbes  did  not  carry 
his  premisses  to  their  logical  conclusion.  If  right 
lies  with  might,  as  he  asserts — and  as  has  been 
held  by  J.  Austin  and  the  English  jurists  who 
strip  sovereignty  of  every  attribute  but  force — then 
right  is  with  the  people  in  any  insurrection  success- 
fully carried  out. 

Tnere  can,  in  fact,  be  no  legal  right  so  called  to 
disobey  the  established  law  of  the  land.  We  find 
it  asserted,  anarchical  and  contradictory  as  it  is, 
in  several  of  the  American  Declarations  of  Inde- 
pendence, along  with  other  claims  not  less  open  to 
criticism  (Ritchie,  Natural  Rights,  pt.  ii.,  esp.  ch. 
xi. ).  But  a  constitutional  right  of  resistance  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  absurd  and  unthinkable, 
though  plausible  in  a  certain  degree  on  the  old 
hypothesis  of  a  contract  between  a  ruler  and  his 
subjects,  according  to  which  it  was  the  part  of  the 
former  to  rule  justly  and  of  the  latter  to  obey,  the 
contract  lasting  only  so  long  as  each  fulttlled  these 
obligations. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  end  for  which  the 
State  was  instituted  is,  as  Locke  put  it,  '  the  good 
of  mankind '  (ii.  §  229).  And  there  are  conceivable 
conditions  under  which  continued  well-being  may 
be  impossible  and  the  existence  even  of  a  nation 
may  be  threatened.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  a  moral  right  or 
even  duty  of  resistance. 

The  question  then  may  properly  be  asked.  When 
is  revolution  justifiable?  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  although  the  first  necessity  is  that  the 
common  good  should  urgently  demand  reform  of 
a  radical  kind.  Other  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  From  an  ethical  standpoint, 
resistance  is  to  be  attempted  only  where  it  seems 
to  have  a  chance  of  being  successful,  and  approved 
only  where  the  victorious  party  has  been  able  not 
only  to  overthrow  the  ruling  administration,  but 
to  construct  on  its  ruins  a  government  capable  of 
preserving  the  independence  thus  attained.  More- 
over, there  is  the  reservation  that  this  should  be 
done  only  after  every  form  of  conciliation  has  been 
tried,  and  where  there  are  extreme  misgovernment 
and  suffering  so  intolerable  as  to  make  the  cause 
seem   worth   the   price  of   inevitable   misery  and 


bloodshed.  Given  these  conditions,  no  one  will 
dispute  the  right  of  what  Schiller  calls  the  '  appeal 
to  Heaven'  {Wilhelm  Tell,  act.  ii.  sc.  2).  Even  so 
zealous  a  defender  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  as 
Johnson  was  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  remedy 
in  human  nature  against  tyranny  : 

*  If  a  sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a  great  degree,  they 
will  rise  and  cut  off  his  head  '  (Boswell,  Life  of  SaTnueTjohnsmi, 
ed.  H.  Morley,  London,  1884,  ii.  144). 

Hence  we  may  say  that,  on  moral  grounds,  re- 
volution, like  war,  is  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
necessity  which  urges  a  nation  to  save  its  own 
existence  at  any  cost. 

It  has  been  frequently  argued,  in  the  praise  of 
democracy,  that  the  so-called  right  of  revolution 
cannot  exist  under  a  popular  government,  because 
the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the  community  to  the 
will  of  the  whole  is,  firstly,  immoral  owing  to  the 
supreme  right  of  the  majority,  and,  secondly,  futile 
owing  to  its  superior  might.  Henry  Sidgwick 
{The  Elements  of  Politks,  Loudon,  1891,  p.  619  ff.) 
finds  an  element  of  sound  reason  in  both  these 
arguments,  but  decides  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
the  minority  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  reason 
and  conscience,  inasmuch  as  it  may  possess  superior 
knowledge  and  even  have  at  its  command  superior 
physical  force.  Indeed,  neither  democracy  nor 
any  other  form  of  government  can  prevent  the 
possibility  of  civil  war.  Rather,  as  Kant — himself 
an  advocate  of  passive  obedience — points  out,  the 
safety  of  a  State  and  its  security  against  internal 
dissension  and  discontent  lie  in  the  education  and 
moral  development  of  its  citizens.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  statesmanship  may  best  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  avoiding  revolutions.  As  Charles 
James  Fox  is  reported  to  have  said  (John  Stuart 
Mill,  Autobiography,  London,  1873,  ch.  v.),  the 
theory  of  a  right  of  resistance  is  a  doctrine  to  be 
forgotten  by  subjects  and  remembered  by  kings. 

LiTEEATORE.— J.  C  BluntschU,  Theory  of  the  State,  Eng.  tr., 
Oxford,  1S85  ;  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Natural  Rights^,  London,  1916 
(see  also  an  essay  on  .'The  Rights  of  Minorities,'  in  his  Darwin 
and  Hegel,  do.  1893).  The  subject  of  the  ethics  of  resistance  is 
discussed  by  T.  H.  Green,  Philosophical  Works^,  do.  190ti,  ii. 
456  ff.  Among  Hume's  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1762,  is  one 
on  passive  obedience.  M.  CAMPBELL  SMITH. 

REBIRTH.— See  Regeneration,  Transmi- 
gration. 

RECAPITULATION  (Biological). —The  bio- 
logical facts  indicated  by  the  terms,  recapitula- 
tion, rudimentary  organs,  reversion,  retrogression, 
regeneration,  rejuvenescence,  and  regression  may 
be  profitably  discussed  together. 

I.  Recapitulation.  —  All  the  higher  organisms 
reveal  in  their  development  certain  features  which 
recall  a  distant  ancestry.  On  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  embryo  reptile,  bird,  and  mammal 
there  are  branchial  pouches  comparable  to  those 
which  have  a  respiratory  function  and  may  or  do 
persist  throughout  life  in  fishes  and  amphibians. 
In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  these  pouches  are 
on  the  whole  transient,  like  fleeting  reminiscences. 
The  first  seems  to  persist  as  the  eustachian  tube, 
and  the  thymus  gland  is  connected  with  another, 
but  the  rest  pass  away  without  persistent  result. 
Similarly,  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates  show 
for  a  time  a  notochord — a  primitive  skeletal  axis 
derived  from  the  roof  of  the  embryonic  gut,  and 
thus  of  endodermic  origin.  It  persists  through- 
out life  in  lancelets  and  lampreys,  serving  as  the 
dorsal  axis  of  the  animal,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
backbone  which,  from  fishes  onwards,  develops 
from  the  mesodermic  sheath  of  the  notochord. 
The  notochord  does  not  become  the  backbone, 
though  perhaps  serving  as  a  sort  of  tissue-scaffold- 
ing for  it,  and  every  stage  of  the  replacement  of 
the  one  by  the  other  is  to  be  seen  in  fishes.     Yet 
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on  to  man  himself  the  notochord  appears  in  devel- 
opment, has  its  short  day,  and  passes,  leaving  but 
an  unimportant  vestige  behind.  Similarly,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  brain,  the  skull,  the  heart, 
and  other  important  structures  the  foundations 
are  laid  down  on  old-fashioned  lines,  not  directly 
suggestive  of  what  is  to  follow.  Thus  in  individual 
organo-genesis  there  is  frequently  a  recapitulation 
of  historical  stages.  The  development  of  many  an 
organ  is  circuitous,  as  if  the  old  paths  had  to  some 
extent  to  be  re-trod,  and  yet  the  progress  of  a 
hundred  thousand  years  may  be  condensed  into 
one  day.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  fact  is  that 
the  developing  embryos  of,  say,  bird  and  reptile 
are  for  some  days  very  much  alike,  moving  on 
parallel  lines  along  the  great  highway  of  amniote 
development,  but,  sooner  or  later — about  the  sixth 
■  lay  in  the  case  of  the  chick — their  paths  diverge 
and  become  distinctively  avian  and  saurian.  It  is 
thus  that  the  individual  development  (ontogeny) 
lends  to  recapitulate  racial  evolution  (phylogeny), 
lliat  the  past  lives  again  in  the  present  with  a 
compelling  force.  Three  saving  clauses  must  be 
noted  :  (a)  the  recapitulation  is  on  the  whole  very 
general  and  always  much  condensed  ;  (6)  the  indi- 
vidual development  (especially  when  there  are 
larval  forms)  often  has  its  recapitulatory  features 
obscured  by  secondary  adaptations  to  relatively 
recent  conditions  of  life  ;  and  (c)  a  living  creature  is 
extraordinarily  specific  from  the  very  first— itself 
and  no  other.  Yet  it  remains  an  important  fact 
that  the  organism's  inheritance  garnered  for  ages 
does  in  many  cases  express  itself  in  a  step-to-step 
develojjment,  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
which  is  in  some  degree  a  recapitulation  of  stages 
in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  racial  evolu- 
tion. But  the  doctrine  of  recapitulation  is  one 
that  requires  careful  handling. 

2.  Rudimentary  organs. — The  fact  of  recapitula- 
tion leads  natur.ally  to  the  occurrence  of  rudimen- 
tary or  vestigial  structures,  which  linger  on  in 
dwmdled  expression  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  of  use.  Darwin  eomiiared  them  to  the  un- 
sounded letters  in  some  words,  quite  fuuctionless, 
but  telling  us  something  of  history.  Some  of  the 
whales  have  deeply  buried  remnants  of  hip-girdle 
and  hind-limb  ;  birds  have  a  vestigial  and  useless 
right  oviduct ;  the  skate  has  a  minute  remnant  of 
a  gill  in  its  spiracle  ;  man  has  a  useless  vestige 
of  a  third  eyelid,  occasionally  with  a  supjiorling 
oartUage,  and  a  Iar<;e  number  of  other  historical 
relics.  Among  vestigial  organs  may  be  included 
those  definite  structures  which  appear  in  the 
course  of  development  in  weak  expression  and  dis- 
appear without  leaving  a  trace.  Thus  the  whale- 
bone whale  has  two  sets  of  tooth-rudiments  which 
never  cut  the  gum.  Hut  the  list  must  not  include 
those  structures  which,  though  not  attaining  their 
original  expression  or  form,  are  diverted  to  some 
new  line  of  development.  Thus  the  spinnerets  of 
spiders  are  morphologically  eipiivalent  to  two  or 
more  pairs  of  abdominal  apiicniiages — much  re- 
duced when  compared  with  limbs,  but  in  no  true 
sense  vestigial.  The  eustachian  tube,  which  leads 
from  the  tympanicr  cavity  to  Hie  back  of  the 
mouth,  is  a  transformed  and  persLstent  spiracle, 
but  it  should  not  be  called  a  vestige.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  great  methods  of  organic  evolution  has  been 
the  invention  of  novel  structures  by  the  rehabilitit- 
tion  or  transformation  of  what  is  really  very  old. 
The  three-linked  chain  of  ossicles  which  convey 
vibrations  from  the  drum  to  the  inlcinnl  organ  of 
hearing  was  once  in  whole  or  in  [lart  included  in 
the  commonplace  framework  of  the  jaws.  It  is 
inlerenting  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be 
vcKtigial  functions  and  habits  a.M  well  as  vestigial 
organs  and  slnictnre.  Thus,  according  to  Darwin, 
the  do(?  that  turns  round  nnd  round  on  the  hcnrlli 


rug  before  settling  to  sleep  is  making  a  comfort- 
able bed  in  imaginary  grass.  Its  needless  activity 
is  a  vestigial  survival  of  what  its  wild  ancestors 
did  to  a  purpose  among  the  rough  herbage. 
Similar  interpretations  may  be  given  of  'shying' 
in  horses  and  so  on,  but  they  must  be  considered 
critically. 

When,  because  of  some  defect  In  nutrition  or 
the  like,  there  is  an  arrest  of  development,  an 
organism  may  present  an  appearance  which  recalls 
what  is  permanent  in  a  remote  ancestral  type. 
Thus  harelip  in  man  has  been  compared  to  the 
naso-buccal  grooves  normal  in  cartilaginous  fishes. 
It  does  not  tend  to  clearness  to  call  this  sort  of 
thing  a  reversion  ;  it  is  an  unfinishedness  in  devel- 
opment, often  due  in  mammals  to  some  extrinsic 
cause  affecting  the  mother.  If,  as  the  result  of 
famine,  war,  over-work,  poisoning,  or  other  causes, 
infants  are  born  markedly  arrested  in  develop- 
ment, it  would  be  justifiable  to  describe  this  as 
reversionary,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
otlspring  of  these  under-average  individuals  would 
in  conditions  of  good  nurture  be  under-average. 
Many  reversionary  conditions  exhibited  by  indi- 
vidual organisms  are  due  to  modifications  (indents), 
not  to  variations  (new  outcomes),  and  are  not 
directly  transmissible. 

3.  Reversion. — In  the  art.  Atavism  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  what  may  be  described  as  a  hark- 
ing back  to  a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor  may 
not  be  due  to  the  re-assertion  or  re-awakening  of 
ancestral  hereditary  contributions  which  have  lain 
for  several  generations  latent  or  unexpressed,  like 
dormant  seeds  in  a  garden.  This  must  be  re- 
emphasized,  especially  in  the  light  of  Mendelian 
exi)eriment,  for  it  seems  probable  thiil  many 
domesticated  races  of  animals  (such  as  hornless 
cattle  or  tailless  cats)  have  ari.sen  by  the  drojiping- 
out  of  some  item  or  items  in  the  heritable  complex 
of  the  wild  species  or  of  its  descendants.  liy 
taking  advantage  of  the  mysterious  natural 
analysis  or  '  unpacking '  of  the  comjilex  pelage  of 
the  wild  rabbit,  man  has  established  many  true- 
bri'ciling  colour- varieties  or  races  of  domestic  rabbit. 
It  may  happen  that  a  crossing  of  two  of  these 
races  results  in  ofrsjiring  resembling  the  w^ild 
rabbit.  But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mysterious  rehabilitation  of  a  dormant  'wild- 
ral)bit  character'  but  as  a  're-packing'  of  wh.it 
hail  been  previously  sifted  out.  This  is  the 
Mendelian  interpretation  of  reversion,  and  it  is 
corroborated  by  many  experiments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  appearance  of  stripes  on  the 
fore-quarters  of  a  hor.-ie,  or  of  a  horned  calf  in  a 
puie-l>red  hornless  breed,  may  perha]is  be  due  to 
the  re-assertion  of  a  particular  '  factor '  which  has 
Iain  latent  for  many  generatiims. 

4.  Retrogression.  —  The  term  '  retrogression  ' 
should  be  kept  for  ca.ses  where  structures  pass  in 
the  individual  development  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  grade  of  dilierentiation,  or  for  cases  where  a 
similar  reversal  may  be  recognized,  on  presumptive 
evidence,  in  the  history  of  a  race.  The  larval 
asi'idian  is  a  free-swimming  creature,  like  a  minia. 
turc  tiid|iole,  with  a  brain  and  dorsal  nerve  i^ord, 
a  brain-eye,  and  a  notochord  supporting  the  loco- 
motor tail.  In  the  course  of  the  subseiiuent  adap- 
tation to  a  .xedentary  mode  of  life  llie  nervous 
system  is  reduced  to  a  single  ganglion,  the  biain- 
<;ye  <lisai)pears,  and  the  tail  is  absorbed.  Aa 
regards  tiicse  structures  the  ascidian  shows  retro- 
gression, though  it  must  be  clearly  wtidiTHtood  tlmt 
the  adult  is  on  the  whole  a  nnich  more  lomplex 
organism  I  ban  the  larva.  The  respiratory  pharynx, 
e.g.,  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  dilierentiation. 
Individual  retrogression  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
life. history  of  many  parasites.  Thus  the  well- 
known    Sae<>iliiui.    whieli    i-;    iiarasilic    in     crabs. 
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starts  in  life  as  a  free-swimming  Nanplius-larva, 
with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  a  median  eye,  and 
a  food-canal,  which  all  disappear  in  the  course  of 
the  adaptation  to  parasitism.  Similarly  the  thymus 
gland  is  relatively  large  in  most  young  mammals, 
but  undergoes  retrogressive  development  as  age 
increases,  and  this  again  suggests  that  retrogies- 
siuii  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  degeneration 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  rather  a  re-adjust- 
inent  to  a  changed  mode  of  life.  Tlie  gills  of 
a  tadpole  exhibit  retrogression  and  are  entirely 
absorbed  as  the  lung-breathing  frog  develops.  But 
the  frog  as  a  whole  is  obviously  on  a  higher 
structural  plane  than  the  tadpole.  Retrogressive 
changes  are  sometimes  exhibited  seasonally,  as  is 
seen  in  the  dwindling  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  liirds  after  the  breeding  period  ;  or  at  crises  in 
the  life-history,  as  in  the  extraordinary  de-diti'er- 
entiation  that  occurs  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
insects  ;  or  after  serious  injuries  when  a  process  of 
dissolution  and  reduction  often  occurs  before  the 
reconstitution  begins. 

5.  Regeneration. — Great  interest  attaches  to  the 
regenerative  capacity  exhibited  by  many  animals 
and  by  most  plants.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  repair 
of  injuries,  in  the  restoration  of  lost  parts,  and  in 
the  regrowth  of  a  fragment  into  a  whole.  It  is 
rarely  exhibited  in  regard  to  internal  organs  by 
themselves,  though  it  includes  them  if  they  are 
removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  body  as  a 
whole ;  it  is  not  common  in  relation  to  wounds 
that  border  on  being  fatal ;  it  has  a  curious  sporadic 
distribution  among  animals,  and  tliis,  taken  along 
Nvith  other  considerations,  points  to  its  occurrence 
being  adaptive.  Weismann  in  particular  sought  to 
show  that  the  regenerative  capacity  tends  to  occur 
in  those  animals,  and  in  those  parts  of  animals, 
which  are,  in  the  natural  conditions  of  their  life, 
peculiarly  liable  to  a  frequently  recmring  risk  of 
injury,  provided  always  that  the  part  is  of  real 
value,  and  that  the  wound  is  not  fatal.  The  facts 
of  regeneration  are  very  remarkable,  such  as  a 
fragment  of  begonia-leaf  or  potato-tuber  growing 
an  entire  plant,  a  spoonful  of  minced  sponge  grow- 
ing into  an  entire  animal,  one  Hydra  producing 
half  a  dozen  when  cut  into  pieces,  a  starfish  arm 
forming  a  complete  starfish,  an  earthworm  growing 
a  new  head  or  a  new  tail,  a  lobster  replacing  a  leg, 
a  snail  restoring  its  horn  and  the  eye  at  the  end  of 
it  forty  times  in  succession,  a  newt's  eye  making  a 
new  lens,  a  lizard  regrowing  a  tail,  and  a  stork 
repairing  a  great  part  of  its  jaw.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  process  of  dift'er- 
entiation  that  goes  on  in  normal  development,  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  inheritance  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  body  in  all  the  cells  though 
only  a  few  of  them  are  expressed  in  each  cell.  If 
we  think  of  the  inheritance  as  a  bag  of  diverse 
seeds,  and  of  the  cells  of  the  body  as  the  thousand 
beds  of  a  garden  (some  small  animals  have  about 
that  number),  differing  greatly  in  exposure  or 
stimulation,  we  can  imagine  that,  although  each 
bed  gets  a  representation  of  all  the  ditlerent  kinds 
of  seeds,  only  a  few  will  develop  in  each  case. 
Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  however,  it 
might  be  possible  to  awaken  in  a  particular  set  of 
beds  a  full  representation  of  all  the  seeds,  and  it  is 
something  like  this  that  occurs  in  regeneration. 
In  some  tissues  the  re-awakening  is  easy,  as  in  the 
cambium  of  plants  or  the  bodies  of  polyps  and 
simple  worms ;  in  other  cases  it  is  impossible,  as 
in  tlie  supremely  difi'erentiated  nervous  tissue  of 
higher  animals  which  cannot  even  replace  its  own 
worn-out  elements.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  re-growth  should  not  always  be  perfect ; 
thus  a  lobster,  instead  of  gTOwing  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
may  grow  an  antenna  instead,  and  an  earthworm 
that  has  lost  its  head  may  re-grow  an  anterior  tail. 


Particularly  instructive,  linking  regenerative  pro- 
cesses back  to  recapitul.ation,  are  two  facts:  (1) 
the  restoration  is  sometimes  etl'ected  by  stages 
which  are  dirt'erent  from  those  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  the  final  result,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
lizard's  tail  or  an  insect's  foot,  mriy  be  of  a  some- 
what simpler  pattern  compared  with  the  original — 
may  indeed  be  of  definitely  ancestral  type. 

The  wide-spread  distribution  of  the  regenerative 
capacity  among  organisms  is  to  be  thought  of  in 
connexion  (a)  with  the  continual  occurrence  of 
recuperative  processes  that  tend  towards  making 
good  the  wear  and  tear  of  bodily  structure,  for 
regeneration  is  this  in  a  more  thoroughgoing 
fashion  ;  (b)  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  asexual 
modes  of  multiplication,  for  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  firm  line  between  the  development  of  a  piece 
thrown  off  in  the  spasms  of  capture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  piece  separated  off  by  more  spontaneous 
autotomy.  Many  a  starfish  habitually  surrenders 
an  arm  when  that  is  seized  by  an  enemy ;  as  the 
creature  has  not  a  single  nerve-ganglion  in  its  body, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  calling  its  self-surrender 
deliberate  ;  yet  this  reflex  autotomy  expresses  the 
fact  that  the  creature  has  organically  learned  the 
lesson  that  it  is  better  that  one  member  should 
perish  than  that  the  whole  life  should  be  lost. 
Ijut  there  is  at  least  one  starfish  which  separates 
off  arms  as  a  mode  of  multiplication,  as  others  do 
to  eft'ect  escape. 

6.  Rejuvenescence. — It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  process  of  re-growing  a  lost  part, 
or  of  restoring  a  ^^•holefrom  a  fragment,  isfrequently 
preceded  by  de-ditterentiation— a  retreat  prepara- 
tory to  an  advance.  Thus  regeneration  is  linked 
back  to  retrogression.  But  another  fact  of  gTeat 
significance  has  rewarded  C.  M.  Child's  prolonged 
study  of  Planarian  worms  :  the  process  of  recon- 
stitution of  a  fragment  separated  oft' either  natur- 
ally or  artificially,  or  of  a  form  greatly  reduced  by 
starvation,  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  rejuvenes- 
cence. By  rejuvenescence  is  here  meant  that  the 
fragment  or  starveling  shows  a  higher  rate  of 
metabolism  than  when  it  was  part  of  the  intact 
organism  or  was  untampered  mth  by  starving. 
The  rate  of  metabolism  is  gauged  by  the  output  of 
carbon-dioxide  (measured  by  Tashiro's  'biometer') 
and  by  the  change  in  susceptibility  or  resistance 
to  certain  poisons,  such  as  cyanides.  Similar  ex- 
hibitions of  rejuvenescence  are  discoveretl  in  the 
asexual  multiplication  of  hydroids  and  some  other 
relatively  simple  animals,  and  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  senescence  and  natural  death  may  be  in 
this  way  indefinitely  staved  off.  On  Child's  view 
the  process  of  diflferentiation  necessarily  involves  a 
retardation  of  the  rate  of  life  and  a  diminution  of 
vigour,  because  of  the  establishment  of  complexi- 
ties of  structure  in  the  colloidal  substratum  which 
forms  the  framework  of  the  chemico-physical  basis 
of  life.  This  complexity  of  stable  framework  adds 
greatly  to  efficiency,  but  it  also  increases  mortality. 
The  very  simple  organism  has  practically  perfect 
processes  of  rejuvenescence;  in  forms  like  the 
freshwater  polyp  rejuvenescence  is  never  far  behind 
senescence ;  in  more  complex  forms  there  have  to 
be  special  periods  for  rejuvenescence;  in  all  the 
higher  animals  even  this  possibility  is  much  re- 
stricted and  senescence  is  inevitable.  It  may  be 
that  one  of  the  several  reasons  why  sexual  repro- 
duction by  special  germ-cells  has  replaced  asexual 
reproduction  (and  has  been  added  to  it  or  kept 
along  with  it  in  cases,  like  Hydra,  where  it  is  far 
from  being  the  main  means  of  multiplication)  is 
that  it  att'ords  opportunity  for  re-organization  or 
rejuvenescence  at  the  very  start  of  the  individual 
life — thus  lessening  the  risk  of  the  organism  being 
'  born  old.' 
Looking  backwards  over  the  various  processes 
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briefly  discussed  in  this  article,  we  see  the  possi- 
bility of  pathological  variation  or  modification  at 
every  tnm.  (1)  The  degree  of  development  de- 
pends in  some  measure  on  the  fullness  of  appro- 
priate nurture ;  the  absence  of  certain  stimuli  in 
the  nurture  may  inhibit  tlie  full  expression  of  the 
inheritance.  In  man's  case  we  know  that  this 
fortunately  works  both  ways,  for  chan}j;es  of 
nurture  may  hinder  the  opening  of  undesirable  as 
well  as  promising  buds.  (2)  The  rehabilitation  of 
a  long  latent  ancestral  character  may  spell  mischief  ; 
it  may  be  that  some  types  of  criminals  are  an- 
achronisms of  this  sort.  (3)  Rudimentary  organs 
often  show  a  considerable  range  of  variability,  and 
a  disturbance  of  balance  may  be  caused  by  the 
undue  prominence  or  activity  of  a  structure  which 
is  normally  dwindling  away.  (4)  It  seems  import- 
ant to  recognize  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called 
disease  (apart  from  microbic  disease)  may  be 
described  as  metabolic  processes  which  are  occur- 
ring out  of  place  and  out  of  time.  Wliat  may  be 
advantageous  in  one  organism  or  organ  or  stage  of 
life  may  be  fatal  in  anotlier.  The  involution  or 
retrogression  which  besets  the  thymus  is  normal, 
but,  if  it  besets  the  thyroid,  it  is  likely  to  be  fatal. 
The  process  which  separates  off  the  stag's  antlers 
every  year  would  be  a  serious  necrosis  of  the  bone 
if  it.  occurred  elsewhere.  With  what  would  in 
other  cases  be  a  pathological  product  of  the  kidneys 
the  male  stickleback  weaves  the  sea-weed  into  a 
nest.  The  capacity  which  is  normalized  in  one 
animal  to  eflect  regeneration  may  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous neoplasm  in  another. 

7.  Regression. — '  Regression '  is  a  term  applied 
by  Galton  and  Pearson  to  the  tendency  exhibited 
by  the  oHspring  of  the  extraordinary  members  of  a 
stock  to  approximate  towards  the  mean  of  that 
stock.  It  probably  holds  only  in  regard  to  blend- 
ing characters,  such  as  stature,  and  not  in  regard 
to  Mendelian  characters.  It  works  both  ways, 
lexying  a  succession  tax  on  the  highly  gifted  and 
on  those  unusually  defective.  The  mean  height  of 
the  sons  of  a  thi)usand  fathers  of  6  ft.  will  be  5  ft. 
108  in.,  approaching  the  mean  of  the  general  popu- 
lation ;  the  mean  lieight  of  the  sons  of  a  thousand 
fathers  of  5  ft.  6  in.  will  be  5  ft.  8-3  in.,  again 
approaching  the  mean  of  the  general  population  of 
sons.  The  reason  for  the  fact  of  lilial  regression  is 
that  the  ancestry  of  any  ordinary  member  of  a 
human  community  is  always  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  population.  Here  again  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  past  living  on  in  the  present,  the 
thread  uniting  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  article. 

See  further  artt.  AoE,  Biology,  Development, 
Evolution,  Hkhkijitv,  Life  and  Death  (Bio- 
logical), UNTOGENV  AND  I'H VLOGKNV. 

LiTERATURB.— C.  M.  Cliild,  SemsceHCi  a-nd  Rfjuven^scence, 
Chifcifco,  1916 ;  A.  Dastre,  La  Vir  rl  la  mnrt,  I>nri»,  1903.  Enjr. 
tr.,  London,  1»I1  ;  E.  Metchnikoff,  The  t'Tolinhialion  0/  Liff, 
Enif.  tr.,  lyondon,  1910;  C.  S.  Minot.  The  I'nJdrm  1./  /lye. 
Growth  and  Death,  do,  1908  ;  K.  Pearson,  The  tiraminar  it/ 
Scifncc"^,  do.  1900;  R.  Seraon,  !/^i^  Mneme  al»  crhaltrndes 
Prinzip  im  Wechsd  de9  orrjaniRchcn  tlenrheheng,  lA'ijtziK,  1904; 
J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Beredity'',  London,  1913 ;  A.  Wcismann, 
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.J.  A.  Thom.son. 

RECEPTIVITY.— 'Receptivity'  is  a  techni- 
ral  term  used  by  Kant  and  lliose  influenced  by  his 
pliiloHi,i)!iy,  and  employed  in  one  definitely  re- 
Btricteil  way.  Kant  always  talks  about  the 
'receptivity  of  imprrssiovs,'  ia.T\(\  uses  this  expres- 
nion  to  dcKcribo  the  hi'Iisuouh  faculty  of  the  human 
Hiiul.  Sense  is  to  him  a  mere  faculty  of  receiving 
paiHively  what  comes  to  the  mind  from  a  source 
iiiitHide  of  it ;  it  in  thus  dlHtlnguisheil  troiii  under- 
Ktiinding,  which  is  a  faculty  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mind  nriginates  tlie  concepts  necessary  for  the 
Hcii'ntific  activity  of  thoiiglit. 

The  notion  of  BonM!  hciii^;  a  receptive  faculty  is 


ultiiuately  derived  from  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy. But  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  sensuous  faculty  ditl'ers  markedly  from 
the  Kantian.  According  to  Aristotle,  sense  is  a 
faculty,  and  the  sense-organ  is  an  instrument,  by 
which  we  receive  in  consciousness  those  character- 
istics wliieh,  taken  together,  constitute  the  form 
or  knowable  nature  of  material  objects ;  but, 
while  receptive,  sense  is  at  the  same  time  discrim- 
inative, i.e.,  it  is  able  to  distinguish  the  ditferent 
sensuous  qualities  and  to  conibine  them  (when 
thej'  are  compatible)  in  a  single  perception. 
Hence,  according  to  Aristotle,  sense  manifests  the 
characters  both  of  receptivity  and  of  spontaneity, 
features  which  Kant  wished  to  assign  to  diverse 
faculties  of  tlie  soul. 

Literature. — Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  J.  M.  D. 
Meiklejohn,  Loudon,  1860,  pt  i.  '  Transcendental  .^i^thetic  "  (at 
beginning),  pt^  ii.  'Transcendental  Logic'  (at  beginning);  E. 
Wallace,  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ariitotle'-^  London. 
1883,  p.  87 ff. ;  W.  Windelband,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr., 
London  and  New  York,  1S93,  p.  160.  G.  R.  T.  ROSS. 

RECHABITES. — Although  the  very  existence 
of  the  Reohabites  as  a  clan  or  community  distinct 
from,  and  yet  at  least  to  some  extent  incorporated 
in,  Judah  would  have  been  unsuspected  save  for 
the  narrative  of  Jer  35,  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  there  used  that  Rechabite  characteristics 
were  well  known  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
It  was  maintained  by  Jeremiah  (2'°'-) — perhaps  not 
altogether  justly,  inasmuch  as  the  jjiopliet  did  not 
make  allowance  for  the  Canaanite  elements  in 
Israel — that  his  own  nation  had  shown  a  fickleness 
in  religion  the  like  of  which  could  be  seen  in  no 
other  people ;  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  he  showed 
the  loyalty  of  the  Rechabites  to  ancestral  custom. 
Although  the  literal  meaning  of  Jer  35'  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  pressed,  the  natural  inference  from  thi^ 
statement  is  that  the  Rechabites  were  not  very 
numerous,  since  'the  whole  house'  (by  which 
phrase  we  should  naturally  understand  at  least  the 
adult  male  members)  were  taken  by  Jeremiah  into 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  Tliereupon, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  to  drink  wine,  the 
Rechabites  are  represented  as  saying  : 

'  We  will  drink  no  wine :  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our 
father  commanded  us,  saying.  Ye  shall  drink  no  wini',  neither 
ye,  nor  your  eons,  for  ever ;  neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any  :  but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tentfi ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land 
wherein  ye  sojourn.  And  we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  .lonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  our  father  in  all  that  he  charged  us,  to  drink 
no  wine  all  our  days,  we,  ourwives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters  ; 
nor  to  build  houses  for  us  to  dwell  in  :  neither  have  we  vineyard, 
nor  field,  nor  seed  :  but  we  have  dwelt  in  tenia,  and  have 
obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that  .lonadab  our  father 
coniinanded  us.' 

The  '  .lonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  '  here  referred  to 
is  evidently  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  2  K 
lO'""-  as  a  supporter  of  Jehu  in  his  attack  on  Baal- 
wor.ship.  From  the  fact  th.at  he  is  called  by  the 
Rechabites  '  ovir  father  '  it  might  he  inferred  that 
he  was  either  the  foiiiuler  of  a  sect  or  gild  or  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  a  clan.  Such  an  inference 
is,  however,  inadmissible,  since  Jehonadab  himself 
is  described  (2  K  10'°)  as  'son  of  Rochab';  it 
seems  better,  therefore,  to  nnilcrstand  the  word 
'  father,'  as  in  Jg  17'",  as  u.scd  of  a  religious  teacher 
or  law-giver.  It  is  not  impmbalilo  that  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Jehu  that  the  primitive  Docalogue 
setting  forth  the  exclusive  claims  of  Jahweh  to 
the  ritual  worship  of  Israel  was  drawn  u])  (see  art 
I.snAEL),  and  at  the  same  time  .lehonadah  may 
have  given  to  his  own  clan  the  rule  of  life  which 
thenceforth  for  more  than  two  centuries  they  held 
fast. 

The  term  '  Rechabite '  has  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  e(|iiival<'iil  to  '  teetotaller,' but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  alistini'Mce  from  wine  was  but  part 
of    the  rule   which    .Iclionadab    imposed   np<m     his 
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people,  the  sum  total  of  which  was  insisteiioe  on 
the  oontinuance  of  a  nomadic  life  and  on  the 
repudiation  of  all  Canaanite  civilization.  Jere- 
miah did  not  ofier  the  Rechabites  bread,  which, 
with  the  Chaldsean  army  in  occupation  of  the 
land,  was  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  obtained ;  but  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  Recliabites' 
refusal  to  cultivate  land  and  to  sow  seed  that  they 
also  abstained  from  cereal  food,  living  in  nomadic 
fashion  on  milk.  The  intense  interest  of  the 
episode  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Rechabites,  having 
no  concern  with  agriculture,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  the  great  agricultural  feasts — the  only 
feasts  made  obligatory  in  tlie  older  documents  of 
the  Pentateuch  (E.x  23>'"'- 34'8- =2 .  cf.  Dt  16'-")— 
and  consequently  no  share  in  the  sacrifices  ofl'ered 
on  the  occasion  of  these  feasts  (Ex  23'*  34^).  In 
2  K  10^,  indeed,  Jehonadab  is  represented  as 
accompanying  Jehu  when  the  latter  went  in  to  the 
temple  of  Baal  'to  offer  sacrifices  and  burnt  ofier- 
mgs ' ;  but,  since  these  sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  to 
Baal,  whose  worship  Jehu  was  bent  on  destroying, 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  incident  as  to 
Jehonadab's  view  of  sacrifice,  even  if  he  really  was 
associated  with  Jehu  on  this  occasion. 

The  great  prophets  of  the  8th  and  7th  centuries 
B.C.  (see  Am  5^^-^,  Hos  6«,  Is  1"",  Mic  6«-», 
Jer  721-23 ;  cf.  Dt  5^)  all  use  language  which  can 
scarcely  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  meaning 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  to  which  the 
prophets  confidently  appeal,  sacrifice  was  unknown 
in  ancient  Israelite  religion  ;  and,  although  it  may 
be  urged  that  those  few  passages  can  have  little 
weight  against  the  vast  mass  of  testimony  both  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  historical  books,  the 
wonder  is,  when  we  consider  the  dominance  of 
Zadokite  religion  and  its  influence  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  not  that  we  possess  so  few  passages 
in  denunciation  of  sacrifice,  but  rather  that  we 
possess  any  at  all. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  prophet  whose 
denunciation  of  sacrifice  has  come  down  to  us  is 
Amos,  the  sheep-breeder  of  Tekoa,  i.e.  a  man 
whose  manner  of  life,  though  he  lived  in  a  per- 
manent dwelling,  may  be  supposed  in  many 
respects  to  have  approximated  to  the  nomadic 
rather  than  to  the  agricultural  life.  Whether 
Amos,  like  the  Rechabites,  rejected  wine  is  un- 
certain. He  denounces  the  drinking  of  wine  in 
the  case  of  the  Nazirites  (2'-),  and  he  certainly 
disapproved  of  theprobably  excessive  wine-drinking 
at  Bethel  (4') ;  but  the  more  natural  interpretation 
of  such  passages  as  2^'  4'- '  5"  is  that  he  did  not 
object  to  agriculture  in  itself ;  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  Hosea  and  the  other  pre-ExUic 
prophets. 

But,  although  the  Rechabites  kept  their  nomadic 
customs  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  yet  even  they,  or  at  all  events  some  of 
them,  were  finally  compelled,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  to  abandon  their  ancestral  rule  ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  (S'"*)  a  Rechabite,  Malchijah  by 
name,  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall — a  fact  which 
implies  that  some  members  of  the  clan  had  adopted 
a  fixed  habitation.  Doubtless  in  Israel  proper  the 
change  from  nomadic  to  agricultural  life  was 
accomplished  only  gradually,  and  was  more  rapid 
in  some  clans  than  in  others.  Probably,  as  the 
prejudice  against  Canaanite  civilization  was  gradu- 
ally broken  down,  certain  elements  more  definitely 
associated  with  Canaanite  religion  would  still  be 
resisted  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus  Hosea, 
though  he  says  that  Jahweh  has  given  the  corn 
and  the  wine  and  the  oil  (2*),  regards  raisin  cakes 
(3')  as  an  element  of  heathenism. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  what  was 
possible  for  the  Rechabites  was  possible  for  other 
tribes  also.     The  unity  of  the  nation  which  later 


Hebrew  writers  ascribe  to  the  period  of  the  mon 
archy  is  not  attested  by  the  older  documents. 
The  genuine  Israelites — i.e.  the  immigrant  clans 
who  subjected  the  Canaanites — brought  in  with 
them  a  monotheistic  religion  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  nature-worship  of  Canaan  ana 
possessing  neither  sacrifice  nor  other  barbarous 
rites.  It  is  their  voice  that  speaks  in  the  noblest 
passages  of  prophecy  and  of  the  Psalter,  and  they 
are  the  true  precursors  of  Jesus  Christ. 

LiTKRATHRB. — See  W.  H.  Bennett,  art.  *  Rechabites '  in  HDB 
and  bibliography  there  given.  R.  H.  JiENNETT. 

RECOGNITION.— I.  Recognition  is  the  psy- 
chological process  by  which  an  object  presented 
in  perception  or  imagination  gives  the  impression 
of  having  already  formed  part  of  our  experience. 
The  term  '  object '  is  here  used  to  include  anything 
from  a  sensory  quality,  colour,  taste,  odour,  etc., 
to  the  contents  of  a  novel  or  a  philosophical  system  ; 
the  most  frequent  cases  are,  however,  objects  of 
perception,  as  persons,  animals,  buildings,  scenes, 
melodies,  etc.  The  impression  of  'already  experi- 
enced '  may  have  any  degree  of  circumstantiality ; 
thus  a  face,  a  gesture,  a  foreign  word,  may  appear 
vaguely  familiar  without  any  definite  thought  of 
the  previous  occasion  or  occasions  on  which  it 
affected  us,  while  an  odour  or  a  scene  may  call 
up  with  extreme  vividness  the  exact  date  and 
all  the  important  details  of  the  earlier  experi- 
ence. 

2.  Recognition  has  really  two  distinct  stages, 
the  second  of  which  frequently  remains  unrealized. 
There  is  first  the  'sense  of  familiarity,'  an  im- 
mediate awareness  that  the  presented  object  is  not 
new  to  us ;  this  sense  may  not  be  formulated  in 
words,  or  in  any  cognitive  terms,  but  may  remain 
a  mere  feeling ;  practically  it  shows  itself  in  our 
adaptation  or  adjustment  to  the  object;  during 
mental  abstraction  a  key,  e.g.,  is  grasped  in  a 
difi'erent  way  from  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Common  words,  everyday  objects,  frequently 
repeated  sense-qualities,  etc.,  rarely  pass  beyond 
this  stage  of  immediate,  direct,  or  indefinite  re- 
cognition. The  second  stage  is  that  in  which 
associated  ideas  arise  in  the  mind,  the  name  of  a 
person  seen,  the  place  where  a  former  meeting 
took  place,  the  topic  of  conversation,  etc.  ;  such 
memories  circumstantiate  the  process  of  recogni- 
tion, and  verify  it  if  doubtful.  This  is  mediate  or 
definite  recognition — recognition  in  the  strict  sense 
of  renewed  cognition.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  a  form 
of  knowing,  recognition  may  be  true  or  false, 
correct  or  incorrect.  An  'already  experienced' 
may  fail  to  be  recognized,  may  not  excite  the  sense 
of  familiarity,  or  call  up  the  associated  ideas ;  a 
scene  revisited  after  a  term  of  years  may  impress 
us  as  quite  unfamiliar ;  a  professor  of  philosophy 
is  said  to  have  read  an  article  in  an  encyclopaedia 
with  much  approval,  and  to  have  been  greatly 
surprised  to  find  his  o^vn  name  at  the  end.  Again, 
a  '  new '  object  may  give  the  sense  of  familiarity 
that  belongs  to  one  that  is  '  old '  or  already  experi- 
enced ;  an  event  that  is  being  enacted  before  our 
eyes  appears  as  if  it  were  the  repetition  of  some- 
thing we  have  already  known,  and  we  seem  to 
anticipate  the  details  that  are  to  follow.  A 
modified  form  of  this  error  is  when  an  imagined 
event,  a  tale  read,  an  adventure  described,  or  a 
dream  is  falsely  recognized  as  a  real  event  that 
has  happened  to  oneself — the  so-called  '  pathological 
lying.'  Experiments  show  also  that  the  degree  of 
subjective  certainty  or  confidence  has  very  little 
relation  to  the  objective  accuracy  of  the  recog- 
nition ;  a  correct  judgment  may  be  hesitant  and 
uncertain,  while  a  false  recognition  may  have 
absolute  confidence  behind  it. 

3.  The  psychological   problem  which   arises  is 
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that  of  the  analysis  of  the  process  of  recognition, 
as  it  actually  occurs,  the  conditions  on  which  it 
depends,  and  the  dili'erences  between  its  forms. 
The  classical  theories  of  recognition  are  tliose 
wliich  emerged  in  the  controversy  between  Hottding 
and  Lehmann  (see  Literature  below).  According 
to  Hoti'ding,  the  typical  form  of  recognition  is  the 
immediate ;  it  represents  the  first  stage  bej'ond 
pure  sensation  towards  ideation,  a  half-way  or 
transition  process,  in  which  memory  is  involved, 
a  '  tied  '  or  '  implicate  idea,'  as  opposed  to  the  '  free 
idea'  of  the  memory-image.  When  a  stimulus 
which  has  already  given  rise  to  a  sensation  (of 
colour,  sound,  or  the  like)  is  repeated  after  an 
interval,  the  new  sensation  will  be  ditl'erent  from 
the  old,  because  of  the  latter's  previous  occurrence. 
Further,  HoBding  holds  that  this  modilication 
takes  place  through  the  re-excitation  of  the  earlier 
!-ensation  and  the  fusion  of  this  element  with  the 
new  or  direct  presentation.  The  revival  may  not 
be  a  separate  or  conscious  one,  the  fusion  being 
between  processes  rather  than  products.  If  A 
represents  the  direct  sensation,  and  a  its  image  or 
indirect  revival,  then  recognition  is  really  a  com- 
plex of  A  +  a^  +  a„  +  etc.      HoBding  prefers  the 

—  ),  where  a  represents  the  one  or  more 

past  experiences  called  up  by  the  direct  process  A 
and  combining  or  fusing,  subconsciously,  with  it. 
The  theory  was  connected,  inconsistently,  it  may 
be  said,  with  the  physiological  assumption  that, 
when  a  sensation  is  repeated  or  revived  m  memory, 
a  similar  modification  takes  place  in  the  same  part 
of  the  brain  as  the  original  process  ;  each  time  it 
occurs,  some  trace  is  left,  by  which  the  change 
becomes  easier  with  each  successive  repetition. 
Bain '  liad  already  ascribed  to  this  supposed  fact 
the  efi'ect  of  repetition  in  making  any  single  im- 
pression adherent,  i.e.  more  tirmly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  more  easily  retained  and  recalled.  The 
nerve  tracks  become  more  practicable  the  oftener 
they  are  traversed.  '  A  process,'  as  James  says, 
'  fills  its  old  bed  in  a  ditl'erent  way  from  that  in 
which  it  makes  a  new  bed.'-  P.sychologically  Bain 
infers  only  '  that  a  present  occurrence  of  any  object 
to  the  view  recalls  the  total  impression  made  by 
all  the  previous  occurrences,  and  adds  its  own 
efl'ect  to  that  total.'  Thus  there  is  a  constant  re- 
instatement of  past  impressions,  and  a  correspon<l- 
ing  deepening  of  the  present  impression,  as  an 
experience  is  repeated.  But  for  HoHding  a  sensa- 
tion or  perception  acquires  throu<;h  this  repetition 
a  distinguishing  marli — the  mark  or  character  of 
knownness,  or  familiarity,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  entirely  new  sensations,  or  new 
perceptions. 

4.  Lehmann's  theory  takes  mediate  recognition 
as  the  typical  form,  and  association  by  contiguity 
as  the  process  chiefly  involved  in  it.  When  an 
object  is  first  perceived,  we  associate  with  it  some 
of  its  accompanying  events  or  circumstances — with 
a  person,  e.g.,  the  name,  the  actions,  or  the  words  ; 
with  a  sense-quality,  its  name  also,  or  its  eBect 
upon  us,  some  determining  mark,  some  '  liciid  of 
classification.''  On  a  second  occasion,  the  object 
tends  to  call  up,  by  contiguity  association,  in 
memory  the  associated  name  or  mark  ;  this,  ac- 
lording  to  I^hmann,  is  recognition.  When  the 
ideait  are  distinct  (date,  scene,  etc.),  wo  have  de- 
Unite  or  circumstantial  or  explicit  recognition ; 
but,  after  frequent  repetitions,  an  object  may  cease 
to  call  up  di'iinite  associates  ;  these  remain  below 
the  thrcsnold  of  consciousnesH,  but  are  none  the 
iCNH  ac'l ive,  and  we  have  ini]>licit  or  inimcdiatc  or 
direct  recognition,  which  is  thus  a  reduced  furni  of 
the   first   type.      ilaincH   sUites    it    clearly   when, 

>  The  .S>n«M  ami  Ihf  InlfUtal',  Ix<ndon,  IttOil,  pp.  USX,  349. 
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referring  to  the  recovery  of  a  name  which  we  have 
sought  for  some  time,  he  says  : 

'  It  tingles,  it  trembles  on  the  verge,  but  does  not  come. 
Just  such  a  tingling  and  trembling  of  unrecovered  associates  is 
the  penumbra  of  recognition  that  may  surround  any  experience 
and  make  it  seem  familiar,  though  we  know  not  why.'  1 

5.  Recent  experimental  work  suggests  that  the 
process  of  recognition  is  much  more  complex  and 
varied  than  either  of  the  above  theories  implies, 
and  that  we  learn  to  know  a  repeated  object  by 
diBerent  signs  or  marks,  just  as  we  learn  to  know 
a  distant  or  a  near,  a  beautiful  or  an  ugly,  object. 
The  characters  which  we  learn  to  use  as  signs  of 
repetition,  or  of  the  'already  experienced,'  vary 
for  different  materials,  for  diflerent  individuals, 
and  for  the  same  individual  at  diBerent  times  and 
for  ditl'erent  purposes.  They  are,  e.g.,  (1)  the 
facility  or  ease  with  which  we  perceive  or  notice 
or  grasp  the  object,  its  clearness  and  definiteness  ; 
(2)  the  feeling  of  agreeableness  or  pleasure,  which 
often  accompanies  this  facility  ;  (3)  verbal  or  other 
determining  marks  attached  to  the  object  on  its 
earlier  occurrence,  and  recalled  by  '  association ' ; 
(4)  expectation  or  anticipation  of  changes  or  eti'ects 
of  the  object,  which  are  in  fact  realized,  etc.  (5) 
But  the  principal  mark  arises  from  the  fact  that 
our  organic  and  intellectual  reaction  to  a  repeated 
object  is  difl'erent  in  a  very  characteristic  way 
from  that  to  a  totally  or  partially  new  one.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  we  are  interested,  we  make  an 
effort  to  appreciate  the  object,  '  run  the  eyes  over ' 
the  outstanding  points,  imitate  a  movement  with 
our  head  or  limbs,  try  to  follow  a  sounil  with  our 
inward  voice  ;  by  this  means  we  appropriate  it, 
link  it  on  to  our  self  'complex.'  When  it  is 
repeated,  the  whole  reaction,  through  the  law  of 
habit,  runs  off  with  little  or  no  etlbrt,  and  the 
attitude  of  appropriation  is  instinctively  taken  up. 
Where  for  any  reason  the  self-feeling  is  absent  or 
weak,  or  where  reactions  do  not  easily  take  place, 
as  in  illness  or  senility  or  in  any  temporary  lack 
of  attention,  recognition  fails  ;  in  extreme  mental 
feebleness  or  degeneration  the  simplest  everj'day 
impressions  may  appear  entirely  new  and  strange, 
however  often  repeated.  Conversely,  in  intense 
pathological  self-absorption,  the  strangest  and 
newest  objects  may  give  the  illusion  of  '  the  dija 
mi.'  In  tlie  former  case  recent  events  may  \ie 
revived  as  memories,  yet  fail  of  recognition ;  re- 
cognition and  reproduction  are,  in  fact,  dist;inct 
processes.  Recognition,  says  Claparfde,  implies 
a  previous  act  of  synthesis,  an  attachment  to  the 
peisonality.  When  the  impression  or  image  is 
repeated,  it  is  coloured  by  tlie  self-quality,  as  it 
were,  which  it  received  from  being  taken  up  or 
assimilated  into  our  consciousness.'  There  is 
accordingly  a  primary  and  immediate  certainty, 
given  by  the  immediate  feeling  or  attitude  of  the 
self  to  tlie  impression  ;  this  is  either  weakened  or 
slrengtliened  by  the  memories  and  associations 
that  subsequently  arise,  which,  if  adequate,  make 
the  recognition  into  a  definite  or  circumstantial 
one.  False  recognitions  mostly  depend  on  the  in- 
stinctive confidence  in  the  jirimary  feeling,  which 
may  he  misled  by  some  jiartial  similarity  hetween 
the  new  and  some  old  impression. 

The  very  interesting  e.\pcrimental  work  on  the 
subject  of  recognition  is  summarized  in  Katzarolf 
and  other  papers;  see  references  in  Literature 
below. 
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J.  L.  MClNTYEE. 

RECONCILIATION.— See  Forgiveness  (NT 
and  Christian),  Salvation  (Christian). 

RECORDING  ANGEL. —  In  all  the  early 
literatures  of  the  world  the  angel  is  called  upon 
to  perform  a  motley  variety  of  tasks.  The  uni- 
verse was  recognized  to  be  the  scene  of  a  ceaseless 
divine  activity.  But  it  puzzled  men  to  know  how 
God,  who  was  pure  spirit  and  infinite,  could  come 
into  actual  contact  with  matter,  which  was  im- 
pure, imperfect,  and  finite.  Hence  arose  the 
notion  of  the  angel,  a  kind  of  oti'slioot  of  the 
divine,  a  being  semi-human  and  semi-divine, 
standing  on  a  lower  rung  of  divinity  than  the 
Deity,  mingling  freely  with  earthly  creations  and 
exercising  over  them  an  influence  bearing  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  that  which  came  directly 
from  the  Deity.  The  angel,  in  other  words, 
bridged  the  yawning  gulf  between  the  world  and 
God.  It  follows  from  this  that,  as  the  innumer- 
able experiences  of  man  during  life  and  after  death 
were  subject  to  angelic  influences,  the  latter  had, 
in  the  imagination  of  early  peoples,  to  be  pigeon- 
holed into  separate  and  independent  departments 
of  activity.  Each  angel  had  its  own  specialized 
task  to  see  to,  and  each  religion  particularized 
those  tasks  in  its  own  way.  The  idea  of  a  record- 
ing angel  charged  with  a  peculiar  task  of  its  own 
and  bearing  a  distinct  name  or  series  of  names 
figures  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Muham- 
madanism.  The  function  which  it  performs  is, 
in  the  main,  identical  in  all  the  three  religious 
systems,  but  the  details  vary  considerably. 

In  Judaism  the  work  of  the  recording  angel  is 
that  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  in  order  to  present  the  record 
at  some  future  time  before  man's  heavenly  Maker. 
The  presentation  of  this  record  may  take  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  or  nation,  or, 
as  is  more  often  the  case,  after  death ;  and  upon 
this  record  depends  either  the  bliss  or  the  pain 
which  is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  after  life.  In 
the  OT  there  are  three  passages  which  form  a 
basis  for  these  ideas.  In  Mai  3'"  it  is  said  :  '  Then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  one  ^vith  another : 
and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name.'  Jahweh  hears  what  His  righteous  servants 
say  and  resolves  to  reward  them  at  some  future 
time  for  their  steadfastness.  The  figure  of  speech 
is  derived  from  the  custom  of  Persian  monarchs, 
who  had  the  names  of  public  benefactors  inscribed 
in  a  book,  in  order  that  in  due  time  they  might  be 
suitably  rewarded.'  In  Ezk  9''  tlie  man  '  clothed 
in  linen  which  had  the  writer's  inkhorn  by  his 
side,'  is  bidden  to  'go  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  through  tlie  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a 
mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and 
that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in 
the  midst  thereof.'  This  man  'clothed  in  linen' 
is  one  of  the  si.x  angels  sent  to  exact  speedy  punish- 

1  Cf.  Herod,  iii.  140,  v.  11,  viii.  86. 


ment  upon  the  defiant  city  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  punishment  must  be  cliscriminating.  While 
the  unrepenting  are  to  be  slain  without  mercy,  the 
angel  was  to  '  set  a  mark '  on  those  who  expressed 
sincere  grief  for  their  backslidings  and  who  dis- 
sociated themselves  from  the  sinners.  This  mark 
was,  presumably,  to  serve  as  a  reference  on  the 
day  when  retribution  would  be  meted  out.  The 
third  passage  is  Dn  12' :  '  And  at  that  time  shall 
Michael  stand  up,  .  .  .  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble  .  .  .  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall 
be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  ivritten 
in  the  book.'  When  this  is  read  in  connexion  with 
the  succeeding  verses,  the  underlyin<;  idea  seems 
clearly  that  of  some  future  divine  judgment  when 
the  righteous  classes  and  the  wicked  classes  \vill 
each  reap  their  deserts,  and  the  record  of  '  who's 
who'  will  be  found  written  in  'the  book,'  the 
angel  Michael  acting  as  recorder. 

As  R.  H.  Charles  puts  it,  '  the  book  was  "  the  book  of  life  " 
.  .  .  a  register  of  the  actual  citizens  of  the  theocratic  com- 
munity on  earth.  .  .  .  This  book  has  thus  become  a  register  of 
the  citizens  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  whether  living  or 
departed '(' Daniel,'  in  Century  Bible,  Edinburgh,  n.d.  [1913], 
p.  139). 

A  rabbi  of  the  Mishnaic  epoch,  Akiba  ben 
Joseph  (A.D.  c.  50-c.  132),  summarized  and  elabo- 
rated all  these  OT  conceptions  of  the  account  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  (without,  however, 
introducing  the  idea  of  the  recording  angel)  in 
a  remarkably  striking  parable,  thus  : 

'  Everything  is  given  on  pledge  and  a  net  is  spread  for  all  the 
living.  The  shop  is  open  and  the  dealer  gives  credit ;  and  the 
ledger  lies  open  ;  and  the  hand  writes  ;  and  whosoever  wishes 
to  borrow  may  come  and  borrow ;  but  the  collectors  regularly 
make  their  daily  round  and  exact  payment  from  man  whether 
he  be  content  or  not ;  and  they  have  that  whereon  they  can 
rely  in  their  demand  ;  and  the  judgment  is  a  judgment  of 
truth,  and  everything  is  prepared  for  the  feast'  (Mishnah, 
AbOth,  iii.  16). 

The  '  feast '  refers  to  the  leviathan,  on  the  flesh  of 
which,  according  to  a  frequent  idea  of  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  the  righteous  Israelites  will  regale 
themselves  in  the  beyond. 

The  rich  angelologies  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
(as  well  as  of  the  Muhammadans,  who  borrowed 
largely  from  the  OT  and  the  rabbinic  writings) 
buut  further  on  these  OT  references  to  a  recording 
angel,  and  transferred  the  work  of  recording  to 
some  one  or  other  angel  bearing  a  special  name, 
the  Deity  becoming  merely  the  recipient  of  the 
record.  In  rabbinic  theology  and  in  the  mysticism 
of  the  Z6hdr  and  mediaeval  l^abbalah  generally, 
the  recording  angel  is  kept  particularly  busy  in 
one  great  department  of  activity — viz.  prayer. 
Metatron  (Gr.  /irirdTup,  Lat.  mctator,  '  guide ') 
usually  plays  this  rdle.  According  to  a  statement 
in  Midrash  Tanhuma  Genesis,^  as  well  as  in  the 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,' it  is  the  angel  Michael, 
originally  the  guardian-angel  of  Israel,  who  was 
transformed  into  Metatron,  the  angel  '  whose 
name  is  like  that  of  his  Divine  Master '  ^ — a  piece 
of  doctrine  which  may  possibly  have  influenced  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  So  impressive 
was  the  work  of  Metatron  that  a  rabbi  of  the 
early  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  Elisha  b.  Abuyah,  confessed 
to  seeing  this  angel  in  the  heavens  and  thus  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  cosmos  was  ruled  by  '  two 
powers.'  *  Of  course  such  belief  was  heresy.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Talmudic  statement,  Metatron  bears 
the  Tetragrammaton  in  himself.  This  was  derived 
from  Ex  23'^',  where  it  is  said  of  the  angel  who 
would  in  the  future  be  sent  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Israelites  :  '  Beware  of  him  .  .  .  for  my  naine 
is  in  him.' 

According  to  a  passage  in  the  Z6hdr  (Midrash  Ea-Ne'el-am 
on  section  Haye-Sarah),  Metatron  '  is  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  soul  every  day  and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  light 
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from  the  Divine,  according  as  he  is  commanded.  It  is  he  who 
is  detailed  to  take  the  record  in  the  ^a\  e-yards  from  Duniah. 
the  angel  of  death,  and  to  show  it  to  the  Master.  It  is  he  who 
is  destined  to  put  the  leaven  into  the  bones  that  lie  beneath  the 
earth,  to  repair  the  bodies  and  brinp  them  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  will  be  sent  by  God  to  its 
appointed  place  [i.e.  the  Hol.v  Land  where  they  will  a^in  be 
put  into  bodies,  which  have  come  thither  through  a  process  of 
terrestrial  transmigration — a  favourite  idea  of  some  rabbinic 
theologiansj.' 

The  Book  of  Jubilees '  speaks  of  Enoch  as  '  the 
heavenly  scribe. '  A  similar  description  is  applied 
to  Metatron  in  T.B.  Eagigah,  Iba,  where  he  is 
designated  as  '  he  to  whom  authority  is  given  to 
sit  down  and  write  the  merits  of  Isr.ael.'"  In  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  to  Gn  5-*  'And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  :  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him,' 
the  rendering  is  'And  he  called  his  name  [i.e. 
Enoch's]  Metatron,  the  great  scribe.'  In  Targum 
Jonathan  to  Ex  24'  'And  he  said  unto  Moses, 
Come  up  unto  the  Lord,'  the  paraphrase  runs 
•  And  unto  Moses,  Michael  the  archangel  of 
wisdom  said,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month, 
Come  up  unto  the  Lord  ' ;  while  in  Ascensio  Isaice, 
ix.  21,  it  is  Michael  who  is  honoured  with  the 
name  of  heavenly  scribe.  From  these  various 
references  one  readily  infers  that  Metatron, 
Enoch,  and  Michael  were  names  given  to  angels 
who  were  pre-eminent  in  the  resilms  of  wisdom 
or  scholarship,  and  who  would,  as  such,  be  best 
qualified  to  act  as  'scribes'  or  '  recorders'  of  men's 
deeds. 

Passages  in  the  Qur'an  bear  out  this  view  of 
a  special  '  scholarly '  angel  who  writes  do\\ii  the 
record  of  men.  In  surah  ii.  the  rfile  is  given  to 
Gabriel,  who  was  so  great  an  adept  in  the  work 
that  the  act  of  writing  down  the  Qur'an  for 
Muhammad's  benefit  was  actually  ascribed  to  him. 
Man's  work  on  earth  and  God's  work  in  heaven 
were  brought  into  touch  with  one  another  by 
the  scholarly  recording  activities  of  Gabriel.  In 
surah  1.  another  view  is  propounded. 

•  When  the  two  angels  deput-ed  to  take  account  of  a  man's 
behaviour  take  account  thereof ;  one  Bitting  on  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left :  he  uttereth  not  a  word,  but  there  is  with 
him  a  watcher  ready  to  note  it.' 

Two  '  recording '  angels  seem  to  be  in  evidence 
here.  The  meaning  .seems  to  be  that,  although 
the  dying  man  may  refuse  to  speak,  or  be  unable 
to  do  so,  yet  the  two  '  recording '  angels  can  read 
his  inmost  thoughts  and  take  complete  account  of 
them.  Sale  puts  quite  another  construction  on 
the  text,  which,  however,  seems  very  far-fetched 
and  improbable. 

Quoting  from  the  native  commentary  ot  Al-Beidawi,  Sale 
further  tells  of  a  Muhammadan  tradition  to  the  effect  that '  the 
angel  who  notes  a  man's  good  actions  has  the  connnand  over 
him  who  notes  his  evil  actions;  and  that  when  a  man  does 
a  good  action,  the  angel  of  the  right  hand  writes  it  down  ten 
times;  and  when  he  commits  an  III  action  the  same  angol  says 
to  the  angel  of  the  left  hand,  Forbear  setting  it  down  for  seven 
hours  ;  peradventure  he  may  pray,  or  may  ask  pardon '  (note  on 
gurah  1.  in  Sale's  Koran,  new  ed.,  London,  ls'26,  ii.  3f>0). 

The  idea  of  the  '  good '  always  preponderating 
over  the  '  evil '  is  taught  abundantly  in  t  he 
rabbinic  writings,  as  is  also  the  idea  of  a  respite 
ever  being  open  to  the  condemned  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  at  the  bar  whether  of  human  or  of 
divine  justice  (see  T.B.  Tannilh,  \\a,  wlicre  it  is 
said  that  '  two  iiiiniHtering  angels  who  accoinjiany 
man,  they  give  witness  for  him ').  In  the  same 
paasage  in  "T-B.  Ta'nnllh  it  is  further  said  : 

'  When  man  goes  to  his  everlasting  homo,  all  his  works  on 
earth  are  pawcn  In  review  before  him,  an-t  it  Is  said  to  him,  tin 
auch  and  nuch  a  day  thou  didst  do  such  and  such  a  deed  I  The 
man  replies.  Yes.  Then  it  is  said  to  him.  Seal  it  [i.e.  your 
evi<)r-nr('].  lie  Hcals  It  and  thus  limits  the  Justice  of  the 
Divine  decree.' 

Here  man  after  death  becomes  his  own  recording 
angel — obviously  a  higher  and  more  ]ihiloKophical 
view. 

■  Ir.  28  ;  alao    //  Knixh,  llll.  2. 

'  In  th*»  Xf'ti/lr  the  two  names  are  frequently  put  together 
thus,  Mcta(rn:i-Enocb. 


Further  references  in  rabbinical  and  apocalyptic 
literature  are  as  follows  : 

In  T.B.  M'giUah,  l.'.fy.  Die  phrase  in  Est  6'  about  the  sleep- 
essness  of  the  king  is  apiilied  to  God  'the  king  of  the  world,' 
who  bids  that  '  tlie  botik  of  records  of  the  Chronicles'  be 
brought  to  Him.  It  is  then  found  that  Shimshai  the  scribe 
(see  iizr  4^)  has  erased  the  passage  recording  Mordec.ai's  rescue 
of  .\hasuerus,  but  Gabriel  rewrites  it  '  for  the  merit  of  Israel.' 
Thus  Gabriel  becomes  here  a  kind  of  national  registrar.  The 
Testament  o.f  Abraham,  the  Bwk  of  Jubilees,  Enoeh,  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Barueh,  and  2  Esdras  all  speak  of  the  da.v  of  the 
great  judgment,  when  angels  and  men  alike  will  be  called 
before  the  bar  of  jtistice  and  the  book  in  which  the  deeds  of 
men  are  recorded  will  be  opened.  According  to  the  Testament 
of  Abraham  (A.  xii.),  this  book  in  which  the  merits  and  de- 
merits are  written  is  ten  cubits  in  breadth  and  six  in  thickness 
(cf.  Ezk  '2^^-,  Zee  51**-).  Each  man  will  be  surrounded  by  two 
angels,  one  writing  down  his  merits  and  the  other  his  demerits, 
while  an  archangel  weighs  the  two  kinds  against  each  other  in 
a  balance.  Those  whose  merit*  and  demerits  are  equal  remain 
in  a  middle  state  (corresponding  to  the  purgatory  of  the 
Church)  and  the  intercession  of  meritorious  men,  such  as 
Abraham,  saves  them  and  brings  them  into  paradise.  The 
permanent  recorder  is  Enoch, '  the  teacher  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  scribe  of  righteousness,'  and  the  other  two  angels  are 
assistant  recorders.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  Qur'an 
statement  alluded  to  above. 

The  Pharisaic  school  of  thought,  as  reflected  in 
the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  and  the  Jewish  liturgy 
generally,  transferred  a  great  deal  of  the  eschato- 
logical  connotations  of  the  recording  angel  to 
man's  temporal  life  on  earth.  Whilst  admitting 
that  man  will  be  judged  and  his  record  taken  in 
a  hereafter,  the  rabbis  taught  that  on  the  Jewish 
New  Year's  Day  (Rosh  Ha-Shanah,  the  first  day 
of  Tishri)  the  Books  of  Life  and  Death  lie  open 
before  God,  who  as  the  Recorder  par  excellence 
looks  through  the  records  which  He  has  put  down 
against  the  name  of  each  individual  throughout 
the  course  of  the  year  and  then  seals  each  one's 
destiny  for  the  coming  year.  The  mediaeval 
^Jabbalah  has  amplified  this  doctrine  with  the 
addition  of  large  angelological  hierarchies  into 
which  man's  soul  enters  on  New  Year's  Pay  to 
hear  its  own  favourable  or  unfavourable  record 
from  the  mouth  of  hosts  of  recording  angels.  Hut 
the  main  trend  of  Jewish  belief  is  in  the  direction 
of  that  simple  but  higher  faith  which  holds  that 
there  is  but  one  recording  angel  for  or  against 
man — God. 

LiTKRATtmR.— K.  Kohler,  'The  Pre-Tahnudic  Haggadah,'  in 
J(JR  vii.  1189,1)  r>81-606;  M.  Friedlander,  Der  mrchristUclie 
jitdische  Gnosticismiii<,  (Jnttingen,  1898,  p.  102  ff.;  N.  I. 
Welnstein,  Zur  Genesis  der  Agada,  pt.  ii.,  'Die  alcxandrin- 
ische  Agada,'  do.  IBOl ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Retiffion  des  Jud- 
enthuTna  ija  Hevteetamentlichen  ZeiteUter,  Berlin,  1903,  p. 
247  ff.:  fc'JI'-i|ii.  2.V2ff.  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enochs, 
tlxford,  1912,  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  London,  1902 ;  M.  R. 
James,  The  Testament  of  Abraham,  Cambridge,  1892 ;  JE, 
8.UV.  '  Hecording  Angel,' '  Book  ol  Life,'  'Abraham,  Testament 
of,"  Metatron.'  J.  AUELSON. 

RECREATION.— See  Amusements. 

REDEMPTION.— In  this  article  the  question 
of  the  redemption  of  the  first-born  is  di.scusscd  ; 
tlie  t  Geological  aspects  of  redemption  are  consideretl 
under  SALVATION. 

I.  Introductory. — In  the  Pentateuch  there  are 
several  references  to  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings,  and 
to  the  redemption  of  first-born  sons  and  firstlings 
of  unclean  domestic  animals.  In  E,  '  The  Book  of 
the  ('i)venant'  (Ex  22''"''),  first-born  sons  are  to  be 
given  unto  the  Lord,  also  firstlings  of  oxen  and 
sheep.  According  to  J,  every  firstling  male  is  to 
lie  set  apart  to  the  Lord  and  sacrificed.  Hut  tlie 
firstling  of  an  ass  is  to  be  rcdcctiied  witli  a  l.'inib, 
or,  if  it  is  not  redeemed,  its  nccU  is  to  be  broken. 
I'irst-born  sons  are  also  to  bo  roilecnii'd,  but.  the 
valuation  is  not  fixed.  This  custom  is  conii(!cted 
with  the  dclivcrniice  from  Egypt  and  the  slaying 
of  the  firsUliorn  of  iniin  anil  bcasi  there  {l'",x  i:!""-  ; 
cf.  :t4""').  In  r  all  lirsl-born  of  tnan  and  lii'ust 
are  to  be  sanctified  to  the  Lord  (l'".x  l."!").  Tlio 
firstling  of  an   ninlean   beast  is  to    be    ransomed 
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'  according  to  thine  estimation '  plus  onefiftli 
more,  or  '  sold  according  to  thy  estimation ' 
(Lv  27°*'-)-  Elsewhere  in  P  the  hallowing  of  the 
first-born  of  man  and  beast  is  associated,  as  in  J, 
with  the  smiting  of  the  Egyptian  first-born,  but 
the  Levites  are  said  to  have  been  taken  instead  of 
the  first-born  of  the  Israelites  or  of  those  more 
than  a  month  old,  and  their  cattle  instead  of 
the  other  Israelites'  firstlings.  Twenty  thousand 
Levites  take  the  place  of  as  many  first-born  Israel- 
ites numbered  at  the  time,  and  the  overplus  of  273 
first-born  are  redeemed  by  a  money-payment  of 
five  shekels  each  to  Aaron  and  his  sons(Nu3"'-  **•)■ 
In  another  passage  from  P  the  first-born  of  man 
and  beast  are  made  over  to  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
bnt  those  of  men,  from  a  month  old,  are  redeemed 
for  five  shekels.  Firstlings  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  not  redeemed  ;  their  blood  is  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  the  fat  burned,  and  the  flesh  eaten 
by  the  priests.  The  firstlings  of  unclean  beasts 
are  to  be  redeemed  (Nu  18'"-).  Lastly  in  Dt  15'» 
firstling  males  of  flock  and  herd  are  sanctified  to 
the  Lord,  and  are  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  and 
his  household  in  the  place  whicn  the  Lord  shall 
choose.  Such  as  are  blemished  may  be  eaten  at 
home  (cf.  12'"-  '"•  W"). 

The  main  ditferences  in  detail  in  these  passages 
may  be  noticed  first.  (1)  Eating  the  flesh  of 
firstlings  :  in  Dt.  this  is  done  by  owner  and  house- 
hold, in  P  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  These  dittering 
laws  seem  to  '  reflect  the  usage  of  two  ditt'erent 
periods  of  the  history.''  (2)  The  redemption  of 
the  fiBst-born  :  in  E  nothing  is  said  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  men  ;  in  J  their  redemption 
value  is  left  vague  ;  in  P  it  is  fixed  at  five  shekels  ; 
but  again  in  P  the  origin  of  the  Levites  as  a 
sacred  class  is  referred  back  to  a  redemption  of 
the  existing  first-bom  of  men,  the  overplus  being 
redeemed  at  five  shekels.  Here  there  is  obviously 
a  myth  originating  at  a  period  when  the  redemp- 
tion value  of  the  first-born  had  become  fixed.  As 
to  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  being  regarded  as 
sacred  instead  of  the  firstlings  of  the  other  Israel- 
ites' cattle,  which,  according  to  Nu  18",  could  not 
be  redeemed,  this  may  show  that  the  myth  belongs 
to  a  time  when  the  legislation  regarding  firstlings 
had  fallen  into  abeyance.  (3)  In  E  the  '  giving ' 
of  the  first-born  of  men  to  God  is  not  connected, 
as  in  J  and  P,  with  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom 
in  Egypt.  (4)  Firstlings  of  unclean  beasts :  in  J 
the  firstling  of  an  ass  is  to  be  redeemed  ;  in  P  first- 
lings of  unclean  beasts,  as  if  now  other  '  unclean ' 
animals  than  the  ass  had  been  domesticated.  In 
J  and  P  the  methods  of  valuation  also  differ. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  legislation  which 
varied  from  age  to  age,  and  which  perhaps  was  no 
more  than  ideal  at  any  given  time.  It  also  tended 
to  be  explained  mythically,  or  fictitious  reasons  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  first-bom  were  apt  to  be  given. 

2.  Redemption  of  the  firstling  of  the  ass.— As 
the  firstlings  of  domestic  animals,  like  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth,  were  sacrificed  or  made  over  to 
God  (see  artt.  Firstfruits,  First-born),  those  of 
the  ass,  a  domestic  animal,  were  His  also.  But 
asses  and  probably  some  other  domestic  animals 
were  '  unclean,'  i.e.  unfit  for  sacrifice  or  for  eating. 
Hence  in  their  case  arose  the  idea  of  redemption, 
the  word  used  in  Ex  13",  padah,  being  that  which 
always  was  used  with  reference  to  redemption 
from  death  or  slavery  (cf.  1  S  14",  Ps  49'-  i^). 
Another  sacrificial  animal  was  offered  in  its  stead, 
or,  if  not  so  redeemed,  it  was  killed,  but  not  sacri- 
ficially  ;  its  neck  was  broken  without  shedding  of 
blood,  so  that  it  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
its  owner.  Later  legislation  permitted  it  to  be 
redeemed  at  plus  one-fifth  of  its  value,  or  simply 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
1  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of  Exodus,  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  106. 


earlier  legislation  the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  the 
unredeemed  animal  shows  that  the  firstling  was 
regarded  as  itself  sacrosanct,  or  tabu,  whether  it 
was  sacrificed  or  not. 

3.  Redemption  of  the  first-born  child. — There  is 
little  doubt  that  some  special  sanctity  attached  to 
the  first-bom.  He  was  the  first  gift  of  God  after 
marriage.  In  a  sense  he  was  God's  property.  Or 
the  blood  of  the  kin  flowed  '  purest  and  strongest 
in  him.''  Was  he  therefore  sacrificed ?  That  the 
Semites  sacrificed  children,  and  frequently  the 
first-born,  is  certain,  though  whether  all  the  first- 
born were  once  regularly  sacrificed  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

Tht'  jar-buried  infants  found  at  sacred  sites  in  Palestine 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  first-born  cliildren.  It  has  also  been 
questioned  whether  the.v  were  sacrificial  victims.2 

The  question  of  the  redemption  of  the  first-born 
by  some  rite  or  equivalent  sacrifice  or  money-pay- 
ment, which  appears  strictly  as  a  Hebrew  custom, 
is  one  which  arose  either  (1)  because  of  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  first-bom  or  (2)  because  he  ought  to 
be  sacrificed.  Now  the  regular  sacrifice  of  the 
first-bom  among  the  Hebrews  in  historic  times  is 
open  to  question.  The  references  in  the  OT  to 
sacrifices  of  children  are  frequently  general  (2  K 
Ifi''  21"  23"' ;  cf.  Lv  18=i,  '  any  of  thy  seed ').  A 
son  or  daughter  (not  males  exclusively,  and  not 
always  the  first-born)  was  sacrificed.  Nor  was 
this  sacrifice,  when  called  for,  always  performed  in 
infancy.  The  king  of  Moab  sacrificed  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  thus  not  an  infant  (2  K  3^),  and  so 
in  the  case  of  Isaac  and  of  Jephthali's  daughter. 
Thus  even  outside  Israel  the  custom  occurs  not  in 
infancy — a  point  not  sufficiently  noticed  by  writers 
on  this  subject — and  only  on  occasion  of  some 
great  calamity.  That  the  Hebrews  had  such  an 
occasional  practice,  or  borrowed  it,  is  not  unlikely, 
and  no  more  than  this  need  be  signified  in  Mi  6', 
where  '  thousands  of  rams '  and  '  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil '  show  that  Micah  is  speaking  hyper- 
bolically.  In  Ezk  20°*  'all  that  openeth  the 
womb'  is  spoken  of  as  sacrificed  to  Molech  in 
Israel,  as  if  the  custom  had  become  general.  But, 
if  general,  it  need  only  have  been  so  upon  certain 
necessary  occasions,  when,  if  human  sacrifice  was 
to  occur,  the  first-bom  was  chosen.  As  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  the  practice  in  historic  times 
was  borrowed,  whether  in  earlier  times  it  had 
been  more  general  or  not.  This  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  the  prophets,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  known  the  facts. 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  make  this  clear,  but  their  words  seem 
to  show  that  the  people,  seeinjr  these  costly  sacrifices  among 
the  Phoenicians,  deemed  that  they  were  due  also  to  God  in  time 
of  disaster.  The  practice  of  redeeming  the  first-born  was 
regarded  as  merely  permissive.  Occasion  might  arise  when 
this  permission  must  be  disregarded.  Jeremiah  says  that  God 
never  commanded  such  sacrifices  (731  195)^  and  Ezekiel  (2026) 
regards  the  current  interpretation  of  Ex  1312  as  a  mistake — a 
pollution. 

Further,  special  privileges  attached  to  the  first- 
bom,  showing  that  he  was  not  sacrificed  (Gn  25'-, 
Dt  21'* ;  cf.  1  Ch  5'  [disgracing  the  birth-right]) ; 
and  the  method  in  which  Israel  is  spoken  of  as 
God's  first-born  (Ex  4--;  cf.  Jer  3P  [Ephraim], 
Ps  89^'  [Messiah  as  God's  first-bom])  shows  that 
the  first-born  was  specially  favoured,  not  sacri- 
ficed. The  words  of  Micah  (6')  and  Ezekiel  (2tf*) 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  Israelites  borrowed 
the  custom  from  their  neighbours.  So,  too,  prob- 
ably does  the  story  of  Isaac's  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  victim  is  commuted  or  redeemed  by  a  ram — a 
far  less  spiritual  thought  than  Micah's. 

Why  then  was  the  first-bora  redeemed?  (1)  If 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  the  first-bom  had  once 
been  general  in  early  times,  as  perhaps  the  state- 

1  W.  R.  Smith,  Religian  of  the  Semites^,  London,  1894,  p. 
465  ;  cf.  Gn  493,  Dt  2in. 
-  \V.  H.  Wood,  BW  xxxvi.  [1910]  166 ff. 
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ment  of  the  law  in  Ex  iti'^  and  the  similarity  of 
expressions  in  the  case  of  the  iirst-born  and  first- 
lings {Ex  '22^'-  34'')  suggest,  the  redemption  mnst 
be  a  softening  of  the  practice  in  an  age  which  had 
morally  outgrown  it  and  demanded  a  more  humane 
custom.  Yet  that  age  must  have  been  previous  to 
that  of  Moses,  since  he,  a  first-born  son,'  was  not 
sacrificed.  The  idea  that  the  firstborn  was  due  to 
God  still  remained  ;  hence  he  had  to  be  redeemed, 
and,  even  when  redeemed,  he  might  still  be  sacri- 
ficed when  sufficient  occasion  arose.  This  appears 
to  underlie  the  story  of  Isaac,  which  may  be  a 
later  tale  explaining  the  origin  of  the  redemption. 
Other\vise  it  was  explained  by  the  fact  that,  since 
God  had  slain  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  therefore 
the  first-born  of  Israel  must  be  redeemed — a  theo- 
logical explanation  in  an  age  when  the  true 
rationale  of  the  practice  was  forgotten. 

J.  G.  Frazer  assumes  that  not  the  flrst'bom  of  E(fyp'  ''s™ 
slain,  but  those  of  Israel  in  some  sacrificial  ritual  by  priestly 
executioners  at  Passover.  This  was  afterwards  commuted  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  its  blood  being  smeared  on  the  door- 
posts instead  of  that  of  the  child.  That  a  strong  tradition  of 
some  tragic  event  occurring  to  the  Israelites  should  thus  be 
transformed  is  most  unlikely.  That  event  was  some  species  of 
pla'jue,  not  slaughter,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a  joyous 
feast  should  originate  in  such  general  sacriSce  of  Israelite 
children. 2 

In  the  curious  story  in  Ex  i^"-,  if  Zipporah's 
child  was  to  be  given  as  an  ofiering  in  place  of 
Moses,  the  circumcising  of  him  would  be  a  species 
of  redemption.  The  story  would  thus  be  another 
method  of  accounting  for  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born.' 

(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  occasion- 
ally sacrificing  first-born  children  arose  through 
Israel's  contact  with  peoples  who  regularly  or 
occasionally  followed  this  practice,  it  would  be 
felt  that  the  first-born  was  due  to  God,  and,  when 
not  sacrificed,  must  be  redeemed.  The  technical 
term  for  the  Molech  sacrifice  was  'cause  to  pass 
over  to  Molech.'  The  same  term  is  used  in  Ex 
13'-,  'cause  to  pa-^.s  over  to  Jahweh,'  even  when 
the  redemption  is  insisted  on. 

(3)  Again,  apart  altogether  from  sacrifice,  if 
a  special  sacredne.ss,  'a  congenital  holiness,'* 
attached  to  the  first-born,  wliich  resulted  in  his 
being  regarded  as  liod's  property  or  as  tabu,  some 
act  of  removal  of  holiness  or  of  tabu  was  necessary 
— the  rite  of  redemption — before  he  could  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  mortal.  The  '  redemption  ' 
was  a  redemption  from  sanctity. 

(4)  Others,  again,  have  supposed  that  in  the 
redemption  '  we  are  to  see  not  a  toning  down  of  an 
ancient  custom  which  had  demanded  human  sacri- 
fice, but  only  an  expedient  for  extending  the  pre- 
cept relating  to  firstlings  so  as  to  include  men  and 
non-sacrificial  animals.'"  This  is  akin  to  W.  R. 
Smith's  view  that,  when  the  belief  in  the  'con- 
genital holiness'  of  the  first. born  of  men  and 
animals  came  to  mean  that  such  holy  things  were 
set  aside  for  sacrifice,  the  obvious  unHuitabilitv  of 
human  or  unclean  animal  ollV-rings  led  to  their 
being  redeemed.'  Wellhausen  also  regards  the 
claim  to  tlie  human  first-born  as  merely  '  a  later 
generalization.'' 

To  sum  up:  the  language  regarding  the  first- 
l>om  suggests  an  earlier  custom  of  Hjicrifice  ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  the  legislation  is  late,  and 
that  the  language  is  coloured  either  by  that  useil 
of  firstlings  or  by  that  used  regarding  actnal  sac- 
rifices of  the  first-born  among  the  Canaanites. 
Wellhanscn  and  W.  K.  .Smith  rejei-t  the  idea  of 
the  early  general  sacrifice  of  the  Hebrew  first  born. 
.1.  O.  Krazcr  accepts  it,  but  his  evidence  of  similar 

1  Miriam  and  Aaron  wf^re  prolial>ly  children  by  a  previous 
marriaKi* ;  "w-'e  I>river's  nolo  U>  Kx  2^. 

JHi-e  'lir>.  III.  iii.,  The  Dying  God,  I>onrton,  1011,  p.  17(1. 

»  Cf.  Km  if.  lf.''«.  »  W.  K.  Smiths,  p.  4(IS. 

•  KlU  Iv.  inJi.  «  W.  K.  Sniilha,  p.  405. 

'  ProUgimunui  ittr  (Ifu'^h.  !»rafU*,  Berlin,  18S0,  p.  W). 


sacrifices  of  the  first-born  among  other  peoples 
needs  sifting.  Several  instances  refer  not  to  sacri- 
fice hut  to  infanticide.  Not  all  are  supported  by 
clear  evidence,  nor  do  all  refer  exclusively  to  the 
first-born.' 

4.  Parallel  ethnic  practices.  —  The  Hebrew 
custom  finds  an  echo  in  folk-tales  in  which  child- 
less parents  agree  to  give  up  their  first-born  to 
some  one  who  otters  to  remove  the  wife's  barrenness. 
These  tales  arose  in  some  custom  of  dedication  of 
first-born  to  a  deit}-.  In  some  such  stories  a  gift 
or  a  substitute  is  ottered  instead — a  suggestion  of 
redemption.'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Syriac 
women  will  vow  an  unborn  child  to  a  Muuam- 
madan  saint  at  his  shrine,  yet  '  in  that  case  the 
child  is  not  slain,  as  may  once  have  been  the  case, 
but  is  redeemed'  by  an  ottering.'  In  Muham- 
madan  custom  the  victim — a  ram  or  goat  sacrificed 
soon  after  the  birth  of  a  child — is  called  a  ransom 
for  the  child.''  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
May  ritual  described  by  Ovid,  in  which  the  house- 
father threw  black  beans  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  gho.sts,  with  the  words  nine  times  repeated, 
'  With  these  beans  I  redeem  me  and  mine.'"  The 
custom  of  redemption,  if  it  was  actually  redemp- 
tion from  sacrifice  as  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
Isaac,  has  parallels  in  ethnic  myth  and  practice  in 
which  an  animal  takes  the  place  of  an  earlier 
human  victim,  not  necessarily  a  first-l)orn.  At 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Triclaria  it  had  formerly 
been  the  custom  to  otter  a  beautiful  youth  and 
maiden,  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  this  sacrifice 
was  commuted.  Pausanias  also  mentions  the  otter- 
ing of  a  goat  to  Dionysus  at  Potnia?  in  place  of  an 
earlier  youth.*  At  Laodicea  the  annual  stag  sac- 
rifice was  believed  to  take  the  place  of  a  former 
ottering  of  a  maiden.'  In  Babylonia  the  rite  in 
which  an  animal  was  slain  for  a  sick  man — its  life 
for  his  life,  its  head,  neck,  breast  for  his  head, 
neck,  breast — suggests  some  species  of  commuta- 
tion or  substitution.*  When  human  sacrifices  were 
prohibited  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  the  Druids 
offered  a  victim  symbolically,  pretending  to  strike 
him,  and  drawing  from  him  a  little  blood."  In 
many  quarters  other  commutations  of  human  sacri- 
fice occur,  often  with  legends  attached  to  them 
showing  that  they  originated  in  more  humane 
feelings.  Frequently  eltigies  of  human  beings  are 
ottered,  as  among  the  Villalis,  Gonds,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Romans ;  or  a  coconut  is  ottered 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  human  head;'" 
or,  again,  an  animal  victim  takes  the  place  of  a 
human,  when  people  cannot  attord  the  latter,  as 
among  the  'I'sliis.'' 

These  correspond  to  commutations  of  animal 
sacrifices,  or  in  general  to  the  ottering  of  a  less  for 
a  more  im])ortant  object.     For,  as  Servius  says, 

'The  simulacrum  is  acceptetl  in  plac^e  of  the  real  object; 
hence  when  certain  animuls,  dilHcult  to  oht.iin,  ore  demanded 
in  sacrifice,  images  of  them  are  made  of  bread  or  wax,  and  are 
received  in  their  stead.' ''^ 

LiTBRATURB.— This  Is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  notes. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

1  CB»,  pt.  HI.,  Tht  Dying  God,  p.  179  «t. 

3  MacCulloch,  CF,  n.  410f. 

s  8.  I.  Curtiss.  PriinMiK  Semitic  Religion  To-iay,  London, 
inna,  pp.  ir)7, 167. 

*  E.  W.  Ijine,  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Aget,  London, 
1883,  p.  191  ;  and  see  KKE  il.  COll". 

»  Fasti,  v.  431  IT.  •  Paus.  IX.  viil.  I. 

7  Poriihyrv,  de  Abut.  ii.  f)6. 

s  P.  I>hbrine,  Im  llrli<iion  auvro-tmhyloniennr ,  Paris,  1910. 
p.  273;  cf.  Ovid.  Fanli,  vl.  102,  whore  Crnnai' gives  a  young  sow 
tn  the  Strigea  in  i>laco  of  the  new-born  infant,  wilh  the  words, 
•  Taki\  1  nray  thee,  heart  for  heart,  and  viuls  for  vitals  ;  wo  give 
yon  this  lite  instead  of  a  bettor  one.' 

»  Pump.  Mela,  MI.  il.  18. 

">  N.  H.  Dennys,  Folkinn  0/ China,  London,  1876,  p.  tS8  ;  W 
Crooke.  I'H  Ii.  IIH). 

'I  A.  II.  Ellis,  The  Tthi-npeaking  PeopUi  of  the  Uold  Coast  of 
W.  Afrien.  London.  1887,  p.  36. 
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REDEMPTORISM.— See  Liguori. 
RED  INDIANS.— See  America. 

REFORMATION.— The  great  upheaval  which 
we  call  the  Keforination  was  very  much  more  than 
a  religious  rising  of  Teutonic  Europe  in  the  16th 
century.  We  can  trace  its  origin  to  the  begin- 
nings of  monasticism  and  Northern  Christianity, 
and  watch  the  gathering  of  the  storm  all  down  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  acute  religious  conflict  lasted 
all  through  the  17th  cent.,  and  is  separated  by 
no  sharp  lireak  from  its  secular  consequence  and 
counterpart,  the  great  Liberal  movement  which 
began  with  the  English  Commonwealth  and  the 
American  Revolution,  and  now  seems  passing  into 
social  reconstruction.  The  issues  of  the  Kefornia- 
tion  have  broadened  out,  but  in  altered  forms  they 
are  the  living  issues  of  our  own  day,  for  they  raise 
the  permanent  questions  of  the  society  and  the 
individual,  authority  and  reason,  slavery  and 
freedom,  religious,  intellectual,  political,  and 
social.  Nor  was  the  Reformation  purely  Teutonic 
in  its  origin,  though  it  has  maintained  itself 
chieliy  among  Teutonic  peoples.  Latins  and  Slavs 
were  as  restive  as  Teutons  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  Even  now  Protestantism  can  claim  Slavs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  in  France  it  has 
always  been  strongest  in  the  Latin  south.  Least 
of  all  was  it  a  purely  religious  movement.  It  was 
the  issue  of  a  vast  complex  of  forces,  intellectual, 
political,  and  social  as  well  as  religious,  acting  in 
difl'erent  ways  and  with  constantly  varying  in- 
tensity in  different  countries.  In  England  and 
Sweden  its  course  was  guided  by  kings,  in 
Germany  by  princes,  in  France,  Bohemia,  and 
Poland  by  nobles,  in  the  German  cities  and 
Switzerland  by  burghers.  Its  first  political  ten- 
dency was  in  England  to  despotism,  in  Germany 
and  France  to  civil  strife,  in  the  United  Provinces 
to  freedom.  At  Geneva  it  set  up  a  theocratic 
republic,  in  Germany  and  England  it  gave  the 
Church  an  Erastian  form.  Thus  its  first  results 
were  of  bewildering  diversity.  '  The  variations 
of  Protestantism '  were  real,  though  the  Romish 
argument  founded  on  them  is  frivolous.  A  great 
revolution  takes  more  than  one  generation  to 
bring  ideas  and  institutions  into  harmony.  Its 
early  leaders  have  to  pick  their  way  through 
many  stumbles.  They  see  its  meaning  dimly  and 
in  part,  and  often  the  boldest  of  them,  like  Luther 
after  the  Peasants'  War,  shrink  from  what  they 
had  thought  they  saw.  So  the  Reformers  carried 
over  more  media!val  ideas  than  they  knew,  and 
their  successors  have  ever  since  been  slowly  and 
often  reluctantly  throwing  them  off.  The  great- 
ness of  the  Reformation  is  less  in  what  was 
actually  done — though  that  was  great — than  in 
the  still  greater  work  which  it  made  possible. 
Almost  all  the  fruitful  thoughts  of  Europe  for 
the  last  four  centuries,  even  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  are  direct  or  indirect  results  of  the 
Reformation. 

Our  work  is  threefold:  (1)  we  have  first  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  giving  a 
short  view  of  earlier  attempts  at  reform,  and  of 
the  new  conditions  which  made  it  possible  in  the 
16th  cent.  ;  (2)  we  must  then  indicate  the  deeper 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  say  something 
of  their  practical  tendency ;  (3)  lastly,  we  must 
give  a  comparative  view  of  the  ditt'erent  forms 
which  it  assumed,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  variety.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  narrate  events  or  to  enumerate 
details  which  are  better  left  to  particular  treatises. 
If  our  picture  of  the  mediaeval  Church  appears  to 
some  too  darkly  coloured,  it  nmst  be  remembered 
that  a  statement  of  grievances  is  not  the  whole 
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truth,  and  is  not  here  presented  as  the  whole 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grievances  were 
more  real,  more  general,  more  scandalous,  more 
integrally  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  than  its  apologists  are  willing  to  admit, 
and  often  too  outrageous  and  abominable  to  be 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  more  decent  language 
of  modern  times.  If  the  picture  is  dark,  the  back- 
ground is  darker  still,  for  much  of  the  worst  must 
be  left  untold. 

I.  Causes  of  the  Reformation. — The  loose 
organization  of  the  apostolic  churches  was  sh.aijed 
by  the  needs  of  the  next  generation  into  a  uniform 
system  of  government  by  bishops,  and  this  again 
was  consolidated  by  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
Empire  into  a  great  confederation  of  churches 
which  called  itself  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  .salvation.  It 
was  a  grand  system  ;  but  where  was  the  layman  ? 
His  royal  priesthood  was  forgotten,  and  more  and 
more  his  access  to  God  was  only  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church. 

Then  came  the  monks.  Their  flight  was  from 
an  evil  world  which  a  worldly  Churcli  bad  failed 
to  overcome  ;  but  it  was  almost  as  much  a  flight 
from  the  Churcli  itself.  True,  they  were  neither 
heretics  nor  schismatics,  but  the  most  zealous  of 
churchmen,  whose  ascetic  zeal  put  to  shame  the 
worldliness  of  the  priests.  Many  a  time  the 
monks  rushed  in  where  bishops  feared  to  tread. 
None  the  less,  the  principle  of  monasticism  was 
ultimately  subversive  of  the  Church  system.  That 
principle  was  neither  asceticism  nor  seclusion,  for 
these  were  confessedly  no  more  than  means  to  an 
end.  It  was  individualism.  The  man  retired 
from  the  world,  not  only  because  the  world  was 
wicked,  but  also  because  the  Church  in  the  world 
could  not  give  him  what  he  wanted.  '  Doubt 
makes  the  monk '  was  a  German  proverb.  What 
he  wanted  was  to  save  his  soul,  and  to  save  it  in 
his  own  way,  because  he  had  not  found  the  priest's 
way  satisfactory.  Therefore  he  sought  out  for 
himself  a  monastery  of  like-minded  men,  and  in 
its  rule  he  found  his  freedom.  However  the  priest 
might  magnify  his  office,  there  must  be  a  direct 
access  to  God  without  him.  Else  how  could 
hermits  be  saints?  Yet  neither  was  the  monas- 
tery essential,  whatever  help  and  comfort  his 
fellows  might  give  him  (for  in  the  Eternal's 
presence  he  must  stand  alone),  nor  was  the  asceti- 
cism essential ;  it  was  only  the  belief  of  the  time, 
and  might  be  abandoned  if  he  ceased  to  find  it 
the  more  excellent  way.  But,  though  priests  and 
monks  were  often  at  variance,  they  never  clearly 
saw  that  their  conceptions  of  religion  were  radi- 
cally ditt'erent.  The  Church  made  peace  by  taking 
the  monasteries  into  the  system,  and  allowing 
them  services  of  their  own  which  did  not  require 
the  administration  of  sacraments.  But  the  two- 
antagonistic  principles  were  held  together  chiefly 
by  the  common  belief  of  churchmen  that  asceti- 
cism is  the  higher  life.  If  ever  that  belief  came  to 
be  discredited,  the  individualism  would  not  fail  to 
seek  expression  outside  the  Church  system.  It  is 
not  accidental  tliat  so  many  of  the  Reformers, 
from  Luther  and  Bucer  downwards,  had  once  been 
monks  or  friars. 

Then  came  the  conversion  of  the  Northern 
peoples.  They  were  docile  enough  on  doctrine, 
whatever  their  practice  might  be,  and  showed 
no  taste  for  heresy.  They  accepted  the  Church 
system  as  it  came  to  them,  and  even  helped  a 
little  to  develop  it,  for  they  took  very  kindly  to 
lurid  stories  of  hell-fire,  and  thought  it  only 
natural  to  pay  for  their  sins  as  they  paid  for  their 
crimes.  No  doubt  God  would  accept  a  tvcrgild. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained  that  the  system 
was  not  simply  Christian,  but  Latin  and  sectarian. 
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shaped  by  Latin  hand?  and  saturated  by  Latin 
tliought.  The  Northern  peoples  were  as  yet  no 
more  than  children  in  the  faith  ;  but,  when  they 
grew  to  man's  estate,  tliey  were  not  unlikely  to 
throw  oft"  the  Latin  tutelage  and  shape  their 
religion  into  Northern  forms,  perhaps  equally 
sectarian. 

The  next  great  step  was  the  Hildebrandine 
reformation  and  the  rise  of  the  mediaeval  papacy. 
If  the  pope  could  bring  some  order  into  the 
anarchy  of  feudalism  and  the  scandalous  con- 
fusion of  the  Church,  he  was  welcome  to  set  St. 
Peter's  chair  above  the  thrones  of  kings.  The 
opposition  of  the  emperors  was  not  a  Teutonic 
revolt:  the  Saxons  always  held  with  tlie  pope. 
The  imperialist  literature  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
joined  for  a  moment  by  Gerard  of  York  in 
England,  only  disputed  some  of  the  papal  claims, 
and  scarcely  touched  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
the  Church.  Its  power  was  finally  broken  by  the 
fall  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  and  its  echoes  died 
away  with  the  Schoolmen  of  Ludwig  IV.  Tiie  last 
imperial  coronation  at  Rome  was  performed  in 
peace  (14.52),  because  Frederick  III.  was  not  worth 
a  scuffle  in  the  streets. 

But  long  before  that  time  the  Hildebrandine 
dream  of  a  righteous  papacy  governing  the  wicked 
world  had  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
The  higher  the  pope's  power  rose,  the  more  his 
kingdom  became  a  worldly  kingdom,  seeking 
worldly  ends  by  worldly  means.  It  was  indeed  a 
mighty  world-power,  with  its  thousands  of  priests 
in  the  parishes  and  chantries ;  with  its  armies  of 
monks,  Benedictine,  Cluniac,  Cistercian,  recalling 
three  great  religious  revivals ;  with  its  troops  of 
friars  prowling  round  the  land  ;  not  to  mention 
the  vast  numbers  of  dependents  of  the  Church. 
Not  half  the  inmates  of  a  monastery  were  monks. 
It  was  a  vast  and  ancient  system,  resting  upon  the 
twin  strongholds  of  transubstantiation,  which  g.ave 
the  priest  a  more  than  royal  dignity,  and  auricular 
confession,  which  laid  ojien  to  him  every  secret  of 
private  life,  ami  above  all  upon  the  ancient  horror 
of  heresy.  All  sins  might  be  forgiven,  but  the  sin 
of  heresy  could  not  be  forgiven,  because  it  denied 
the  only  power  which  had  authority  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins. 

But  the  Church  was  full  of  scandals,  moral, 
financial,  and  political  ;  and  these  were  tlie  griev- 
ances which  in  the  end  compelled  some  to  face 
the  risk  of  heresy  by  questioning  its  doctrines.  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  Hildebrandine  reformation  had 
failed  to  cleanse  the  Churcli.  If  celiliacy  was  sup- 
posed to  lift  the  priest  above  the  mire  of  the  worM, 
auricular  confession  plunged  him  back  into  it,  for 
the  priest's  ear  became  the  sink  of  the  parish. 
And  the  celibacy  itself  was  full  of  dangers,  on 
which  we  must  not  enlarge,  for  the  grossness  of 
the  Middle  .Ages  cannot  he  told  in  decent  lan- 
guage. Sulhce  it  that  in  practice  the  vow  of 
'  chastity  '  commonly  a1>olislied  nothing  of  marriage 
but  (ioii's  holy  ordinance.  Many  priests  kept  it 
faithfully,  though  often  at  the  cost  of  struggles 
which  hardened  and  demoralized  them  in  other 
ways ;  but,  unless  all  the  evideiu^e  is  false,  a  nuuli 
larger  number  had  fonnim,  or  did  worse,  and 
many  of  these  were  "compelled  by  their  flocks  in 
their  own  interests  to  keep  fnrnria:.  Other 
tcnuitations  of  a  lonely  priest  settled  among  the 
niBtics  are  ohvious,  an(l  gave  plenty  of  scandal  to 
hifl  neiglibonrs. 

Yet,  afU-r  all,  more  ollcnce  was  caused  by  the 
worldlinesH  of  the  many  than  by  the  flagrant 
vice  of  not  a  few.  The  weaKli  of  the  (Jhurch 
wn«  enormous.  In  Sweden  it  held  two  thirds  of 
the  land,  ami  p(!rhaps  one-third  or  two-lif(hs 
in  England,  where  the  a<;cumulation  had  hcen 
checked  by  tlio  SUtutc  of  Moil  main  (I'JTll).     If 


the  bishops  were  generally  modest  in  Italy,  they 
were  great  lords  in  England,  where  the  primate 
stood  next  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham  ruled  the  Scottish  border  almost  as  a 
king.  Still  more  magnificent  w.as  their  state  in 
Germany  and  Hungary.  Men  said  that  the 
donkeys  and  the  women  in  the  host  of  Christian 
of  Mainz  were  more  in  number  than  Barbarossa's 
army.  But  this  vast  wealth  was  very  unequally 
distributed.  Tliere  were  a  few  favoured  pluralists, 
whose  wealth  was  the  envy  of  the  rest  and  a 
scandal  to  the  laity.  One  of  these  might  hold 
perhaps  half-a-score  of  church  preferments  a,nd 
leave  their  duties  undone,  or  done  after  a  fashion 
by  cheap  hirelings,  while  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
service  of  pope  or  king,  or  intriguing  at  their 
courts  for  new  and  more  lucrative  appointments. 
In  England  the  bishoprics  were  commonly  the 
reward  of  success  in  the  king's  business,  from 
Flambard  and  Thomas  to  Morton  and  Wolsey : 
and  in  Germany  it  was  much  the  same  in  Fran- 
conian  and  Hohenstaufen  times.  In  tlie  later 
Middle  Ages  we  see  a  class  of  pure  aristocrats, 
s<ich  as  Courtenay  and  Arundel,  Beaufort  and 
Neville  in  Eugland  ;  and  in  Germany  this  was  the 
prevailing  type.  Tlie  three  clerical  electors  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  were  all  nobles— .Vlbert 
of  Brandenburg,  Hermann  of  Wied,  Richard  of 
Greilienklau.  The  aristocratic  character  of  the 
German  hierarchy  was  not  a  novelty  of  the 
Reformation. 

But  large  numbers  of  the  priests  were  needy. 
Their  endowments  may  have  been  sufticient,  and 
were  in  some  cases  ample.  But  a  great  deal  was 
'  appropriated '  by  the  monks.  A  monastery  took 
the  endowments  of  a  parish,  and  was  supposed  to 
provide  for  the  cure  of  souls,  perhaps  only  by 
sending  a  monk  to  say  mass  on  Sundays.  The 
Lateran  Council  of  1179  ordered  them  to  provide 
resident  vicars,  and  earnest  churchmen  of  the  next 
century  nuuiaged  at  last  to  enforce  this.  The 
monastery  took  the  great  tithes  of  corn,  and  left 
the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.  Thus  many  rich 
livings  were  reduced  by  '  appropriations'  to  poor 
curacies,  while  many  more  were  impoverished  by 
pensions  granted  on  them  by  the  jiopes.  And  a 
needy  man  is  apt  to  be  rapacious  and  ignorant. 
There  could  not  be  much  respect  for  a  priest  who 
was  forced  to  wrangle  over  petty  dues,  and  could 
hardly  say  his  old  mumpsimiis.  He  had  some 
excuse  for  ignorance,  but  sometimes  it  was  very 
dense.'  Nor  were  his  administrations  edifying, 
for  they  were  all  in  Latin,  except  parts  of  the 
marriage  .service.  The  mass  was  said  in  a  low 
\'oice,  and  the  people  were  not  supposed  to  follow 
the  service  but  to  occupy  themselves  with  their 
jirivate  devotions,  and  there  were  primers  for  such 
as  were  able  to  read.  If  the  canonize<l  emperor 
lleinrich  II.  could  make  a  fool  of  his  unlearned 
chajdain  by  erasing  from  the  mass-book  the  lirst 
syllables  of  the  prayer  '  pro  (fa)mulis  et  (fa)mulabus 
tuis,'  we  may  imagine  what  a  rustic  iiarish  would 
do  with  Sir  .'John  Lacklalin  or  Sir  .IdIiu  Mniiiblc- 
matins.  We  m\ist  go  to  Russia  for  a  modern 
parallel  to  the  mixture  of  superstitious  dread  of 
the  priest's  mysterious  powers  with  good-natured 
contempt  for  his  jjcrson. 

The  monasteries  were  in  a  similar  state  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  Some  were  rich,  some  very 
iioor,  many  were  burdened  with  delit,  and  all  were 
imiioverished  by  pa])al  exactions.  An  ahbot  could 
scarcely  get  his  election  settled  wiU'oul  spcmling 
perhaps  two  years'  revenue  on  a  journey  to  Rome, 
with  fees  and  'presents'  to  pope  and  cardinals. 
Hesides   this,  the  monasteries  had   outlivi'il   their 

1  ThtTC  were  priostii  In  ttic  dinrpHO  of  (llourofiti'r  In  Iftfil  who 
did  not  know  who  wan  tho  author  o(  the  Lord's  I'rasor,  or 
whiTC  It  waH  to  he  found. 
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usefulness.  They  spent  little  on  the  poor,  and 
learning  had  found  a  more  congenial  home  in 
the  universities.  The  monks  had  long  ceased  to 
labour,  and  had  become  mere  landlords.  The 
houses  had  been  half  emptied  by  the  Black  Death, 
and  had  never  recovered  their  numbers;  some, 
indeed,  were  so  decayed  that  they  had  to  be  s>ip- 
pressed  for  want  of  inmates.  Pious  founders  had 
ceased  to  build  new  houses,  and  endowed  colleges 
and  chantries.  Their  moral  condition  was  various. 
Some  were  well  conducted,  others  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be,  for  here  again  the  worst  cases  are 
sheltered  by  their  very  foulness.  But  the  larger 
number  were  worldly  rather  than  depraved, 
though  they  had  more  than  occasional  scandals. 
There  was  always  an  aristocratic  flavour  about 
the  monasteries ;  and  now  the  inmates  of  the 
richer  houses  lived  very  much  as  their  neighbours 
did.  They  hunted  and  hawked,  attended  chapel 
by  deputations  in  rotation,  ate  flesh,  and  were 
notorious  lovers  of  good  living.  This  was  very  far 
from  the  rigour  of  the  monastic  rule,  and  gave 
much  occasion  for  blaspheming,  but  at  all  events 
it  was  not  flagrant  vice.  The  worst  of  the  matter 
was  not  that  flagrant  vice  was  by  no  means  rare, 
but  that  it  was  hardly  ever  seriously  punished. 
The  rule  of  the  order  was  strict  enough,  but  the 
abbot  was  often  himself  the  worst  oflender  in 
the  way  of  evil  living,  embezzlement,  and  even 
murderous  assault.  The  bishop  was  sometimes  an 
oflender  likewise,  often  too  busy  with  State  afiairs 
to  look  after  his  diocese ;  and  the  strongest  and 
most  earnest  might  well  hesitate  to  take  in  hand 
a  bad  case,  where  he  was  likely  to  be  met  by  a 
claim  to  exemption  backed  up  with  forged  charters 
and  entailing  years  of  litigation  at  Rome,  to  be 
iinally  decided  by  bribery  or  by  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Church  to  smother  scandals  rather  than  amend 
tliem.  At  worst,  a  peccant  prie.st  might  be  re- 
moved to  another  parish,  or  an  outrageous  abbot 
induced  to  retire  on  a  handsome  pension. 

The  condition  of  the  friars  was  very  similar,  but 
distinctly  worse.  Their  beginnings  were  splendid, 
but  within  a  century  the  tale  was  diflerent.  They 
evaded  tlieir  corpoi'ate  poverty  by  vesting  the 
property  of  the  order  in  trustees  or  the  pope  ;  and, 
when  some  of  the  Franciscans  insisted  that  their 
poverty  must  be  real.  Pope  John  xxil.  decided 
against  them  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  had 
property,  so  that  poverty  is  not  necessary  for  the 
highest  Christian  life.  This  decision  stultified  the 
whole  system  of  mendicancy,  so  that  henceforth, 
while  some  of  the  most  earnest  seekers  after  God 
still  became  friars,  others  formed  simpler  societies 
of  their  o\vn,  and  others  again  turned  to  mysticism 
or  heresy.  Meanwhile,  the  ordinary  friar  was 
little  better  than  a  vulgar  mountebank,  putting 
his  pardons  and  relics  as  impudently  as  any  other 
quack  of  the  market-place.  Of  all  the  churchmen 
the  friar  was  the  least  respected. 

Besides  vice  and  worldliness,  there  was  a  third 
great  scandal  in  the  divisions  of  the  Church. 
True,  the  Latins  never  sank  into  Irish  anarchy, 
where  a  bishop  would  wander  about  the  country 
living  on  his  ordination  fees,  and  a  whole  monas- 
tery would  turn  out,  monks,  servants,  women,  and 
all,  for  a  pitched  battle  with  the  next  house  of 
holy  men.  But  the  quarrels  were  continual  and 
bitter.  Bishops  and  chapters  wrangled  and  liti- 
gated for  years  together.  Seculars  and  regulars 
had  a  standing  feud,  and  the  friars  were  a  plague 
to  both.  If  a  parish  priest  refused  absolution  to 
some  offender,  the  next  friar  was  likely  to  sell  it 
with  pleasure.  But  the  most  repulsive  quarrel  of 
all  was  round  a  rich  man's  deathbed.  If  masses 
profited  in  purgatory,  how  could  he  better  dispose 
of  his  worldly  goods  than  in  having  masses  said  for 
his  soul  ?    And  they  were  all  eager  in  the  work  of 


cliarity.  So  the  quiet  of  the  chamber  of  death 
was  continually  disturbed  by  an  unseemly  quarrel 
of  rival  orders,  each  struggling  to  get  the  dying 
man  into  its  own  habit  as  the  one  sure  passport  to 
heaven.  The  wicked  world  looked  on  with  wonder 
and  disgiist. 

The  economic  evils  of  the  Church  system  were 
neither  few  nor  trifling.  The  Church  was  a  cor- 
poration which  constantly  acquired  property  and 
never  lost  it,  except  by  fraudulent  dilapidation 
and  waste,  so  that  in  most  countries  it  secured  the 
larger  part  of  the  national  wealth  ;  and  this  was 
in  itself  an  evil  of  the  lirst  magnitude.  If  the 
monks  were  easier  landlords  than  the  lay  impro- 
priators who  followed  them,  their  lands  were  not 
so  well  cultivated.  Then  the  number  of  the  clergy 
was  excessive.  The  parish  priests  alone  may  have 
been  half  as  many  as  we  have  now  for  a  much 
larger  population  ;  and  to  these  we  must  add  the 
chantry  priests,  the  monks,  the  friars,  the  nuns, 
an<l  the  minor  orders.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
not  all  withdrawn  from  the  common  work  of  life. 
In  the  13th  cent,  they  were  still  the  literary  men, 
the  founders  of  schools,  the  writers  of  chronicles, 
and  the  teachers  of  agriculture  ;  but  now  tliey  had 
little  to  show  but  troops  of  lawyers.  The  charge 
that  they  were  nothing  but  a  burden  on  the  land 
was  too  sweeping,  but  a  burden  they  were,  and  a 
heavy  burden.  They  did  a  good  deal  of  trading 
too,  partly  in  spiritual  wares  like  relies,  pardons, 
and  masses  for  the  dead,  partly  in  worldly  things 
in  which  they  were  forbidden  to  trade.  Imleed,  it 
was  not  good  that  the  parish  priest  should  be  a 
money-lender  or  a  tavern-keeper,  as  the  bishops 
complain  that  he  not  uncommonly  was.  Another 
great  economic  evil  arose  from  the  teaching  that 
good  works  are  an  expiation  (in  practice  often  a 
payment)  for  sins,  for  it  made  charity  more  in- 
discriminate than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
The  good  work  rested  to  the  credit  of  the  giver, 
and  the  unworthiness  of  the  receiver  was  not  his 
business.  The  type  of  this  kind  of  charity  is  a 
Spanish  archbishop  of  a  couple  of  himdred  years 
ago,  who  spent  a  princely  revenue  in  daily  doles 
to  an  army  of  beggars  at  his  gate.  Mediaeval 
charity  was  not  all  of  this  sort,  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  was,  so  that  the  relief  of  distress  was  more  or 
less  balanced  by  a  vast  encouragement  of  idleness 
and  imposture,  especially  when  the  great  age  of 
beggars  began  in  the  15tli  century.  Even  more 
keenly  felt  than  this  was  the  similar  workinn-  of 
Church  festivals,  which  had  been  multiplied 
beyond  all  reason,  and  made  a  large  part  of  the 
year  useless  for  trade  or  agriculture,  for  no  work 
was  allowed  on  the  day  itself  or  after  the  noon  of 
the  day  before  it.  Idleness  was  compulsory,  but 
not  soberness,  for  no  occupation  was  provided 
lieyond  the  morning  mass.  To  the  abundance  of 
holy  days  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  marked  taste 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages  for  shows,  pageants, 
miracle-plays,  and  the  like.  But  there  were  worse 
things  than  these.  Besides  encouraging  drinking, 
revelling,  quarrelling,  and  vice  of  every  sort,  these 
festivals,  frequent  and  irregular,  were  a  formidable 
hindrance  to  habits  of  steady  work.  They  not  only 
made  serious  gaps  in  the  work,  but  demoralized 
what  remained  of  it.  The  grievance  was  serious  in 
the  13th  cent.,  and  was  made  more  urgent  by  the 
growth  of  trade  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  in 
the  15th.  How  far  the  holy  days  were  observed  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  these  were  the  commands 
of  the  Church,  and  there  are  complaints  enough 
to  show  that  they  were  enforced. 

Before  we  come  to  the  political  grievances,  we 
must  note  that  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Latin 
Church  was  the  twofold  error  of  the  Pharisees. 
It  mistook  the  gospel  for  a  law,  and  again  mistook 
the  office  of  law.     In  fact,  our  Lord  lays  down 
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principles,  not  laws,  telling  us  always  the  spirit 
in  which  we  ought  to  do  things,  never  the  things 
we  ought  to  do,  except  the  two  sacraments.  He 
seems  to  care  absolutely  nothing  for  good  or  bad 
actions,  except  as  the  signs  of  a  good  or  bad  heart. 
A  good  deal  of  manipuhition  was  needed  to  turn 
the  law  of  liberty  into  a  law  of  commands  like  the 
Mosaic.  Further,  it  is  not  the  office  of  law  to 
teach  right  and  wrong  generally  —  only  to  put 
certain  right  and  ^^■rong  actions  in  black  and 
white,  so  that  the  criminal  oftends  wittingly,  and 
his  condemnation  is  just.  This  tendency  to  make 
the  gospel  a  code  of  law  worked  mischief  in  two 
opposite  directions.  The  natural  man  is  always 
glad  to  compound  for  the  weightier  matters  of 
judgment  and  mercy  by  obedience  to  works  of 
law  ;  and  even  the  better  sort  of  monk  was  likely 
to  be  very  well  pleased  with  himself  when  he 
could  say,  'All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  code  of  law  contains 
all  that  God  commands,  it  cannot  contain  all  that 
is  well-pleasing  to  Him.  Common  people  might 
be  content  with  doing  what  God  commands,  but 
the  higher  life  consisted  in  doing  more,  and 
thereby  earning  merit,  which  would  be  available 
for  self  and  others.  And  these  works  of  super- 
erogation— these  consilia  evangelica — were  reached 
by  generalizing  words  referring  to  particular  in- 
dividuals or  classes  of  men.  Thus  the  command 
to  the  rich  j-oung  man  must  be  a  counsel  for  all ; 
and,  if  those  who  are  able  to  receive  it  are  blessed, 
they  must  be  better  than  those  who  are  not  called 
to  receive  it.  The  result  of  all  this  was  a  double 
standard  which  misdirected  the  saints  to  a  false 
ideal,  debased  the  sinners  with  a  low  ideal,  and 
turned  both  away  from  the  vital  question,  '  What 
lack  I  yet  ? ' 

This  conception  of  the  gospel  as  a  law  neces- 
sarily implied  a  concrete  and  visible  Holy  Catliolic 
Church  confronting  the  world  with  a  law  of  its 
own,  which  it  had  a  divine  right  to  enforce  on  all 
men  without  regard  to  the  secular  ])o\ver,  or,  if 
necessary,  in  deliance  of  the  secular  power.  That 
law  was  professedly  spiritual  ;  but  the  Church 
drew  the  limits  of  the  spiritual,  and  drew  them 
wide.  Most  things,  indeed,  have  a  spiritual  side, 
so  that  there  were  few  on  which  the  Church  had 
nothing  to  say.  The  protection  of  the  Church 
covered  all  priests  and  men  of  religion,  minor 
orders,  and  the  hosts  of  dejieiidents  of  the  churches, 
and  beyond  these  the  weaker  classes  of  the  laity 
and  those  specially  attached  to  the  Church — the 
widow  and  the  poor,  the  leper  and  the  sanctuary 
man,  the  crusader,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  jialmer. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  covered  not  only 
ordinary  spiritual  matters  but  the  special  cases  of 
heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  things  of  a  more  secular 
nature  like  usury  and  marriage,  and  some  purely 
secular  tilings  like  wills.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Church  claimed  that  its  bishops  must  he  inde- 
pendent, and  not  appointed  by  the  kings.  The 
llildebrandine  jioires  clainie<l  for  them  freedmn 
from  their  feudal  iliities,  and  Honiface  VIII.  forbade 
them  to  pay  subsidies;  but  these  altempts  were 
failures.  The  Church  also  constantly  interfered 
in  matters  of  high  policy,  forliidding  wars,  recon- 
ciling wars,  and  not  uncoiiimonly  stirring  llii'iii  up. 
If  a  king  was  disobedient,  he  must  1m!  rcljiiki'd, 
or  in  graver  cn-scs  interdicted  or  excommunicated, 
and  even  <lepo8ed,  and  his  kingdom  given  to 
another.  The  law  of  the  (^hunh  was  canon  law, 
consisting  of  decisions  of  certain  iiiuticils  collected 
in  the  JJcrrctnm  of  Gratian,  with  additional  de- 
cree.H  of  siicceHHive  popes,  esncrinlly  Gregorj'  IX. 
and  iJohn  XXII.  It  wa.s  a  milder  Bystein  than  the 
civil  law,  MO  that  iiiany  were  anxious  to  claim  its 

{irotcction  ;    hut  it  wiui    gonerally   unpopular  as 
leing   foreign,   cxjiensivc,    and   dilatory.      Henry 


VIII. 's  six  years'  divorce  case  is  no  extreme  sample 
of  its  delays.  Obstinacy  was  visited  with  excom- 
munication, which  in  its  milder  forms  made  the 
oB'ender  a  leper  to  his  friends  and  cut  him  oti'  from 
the  Church,  outside  which  there  was  no  salvation. 
In  graver  cases  the  secular  power  was  called  on  to 
imprison  him  indetinitely,  or,  if  a  heretic,  to  burn 
him  ;  and  the  form  of  excommunication  was  an 
elaborate  curse  by  all  the  saints  on  ever}'  act  of 
his  life.  '  As  these  candles  stink  on  earth,  so  may 
his  soul  stink  in  hell.' 

Some  of  the  things  which  seem  to  us  encroach- 
ments on  the  secular  power  were  very  rightly 
undertaken  bj-  the  Church  in  times  when  the 
secular  power  was  weak.  Wills,  e.g.,  almost 
necessarily  came  to  the  clerics  when  so  few  lay- 
men could  even  read  them.  Marriage  also  needed 
some  regulation  in  those  gross  and  disorderly 
times,  and  the  usurer  was  so  unpopular  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  any  one  who  undertook  to 
punish  him.  But  on  the  whole  the  Church  ful- 
filled its  trust  badl}-,  even  in  the  judgment  of  its 
friends.  Its  methods,  to  begin  with,  of  anonymous 
accusation,  concealment  of  charges,  inquisitorial 
questioning,  torture  on  suspicion,  and  indefinite 
imprisonment,  were  a  terror  to  the  innocent.  The 
soundest  Catholic  ran  a  risk  of  the  fire  if  somebody 
reported  that  he  had  eaten  meat  in  Lent.  Then 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  sheltered  criminals 
wholesale.  The  criminous  clerk  must  be  judged 
by  the  spiritual  court,  which  could  not  shed  blood, 
and  therefore  had  to  remit  an  oli'ender  to  the 
secular  power  when  it  wanted  a  heretic  burned. 
Sanctuary  also  was  a  crying  scandal,  for  it 
depended  on  the  holiness  of  the  place,  so  that  it 
sheltered  all  comers  without  distinction,  and  did 
not  even  prevent  tlieni  from  issuing  forth  from 
sanctuary  to  commit  new  crimes.  Holy  places 
have  always  been  chief  haunts  of  unholy  men, 
from  the  times  of  Diana  of  Kidiesus  to  tliose  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mariazell  or  Loreto.  So  great  were 
the  disorders  that  strong  kings  like  Henry  vil.  nut 
down  some  of  the  worst  .abuses  before  the  Kefor- 
mation.  Nor  was  the  Church  more  successful  in 
dealing  with  other  matters.  Marriage,  e.g.,  was 
vainly  consecrated  by  declaring  it  a  sacrament, 
and  cll'ectually  degraded  bj'  forbidding  it  to  the 
clergy.  In  theory  it  was  indissoluble,  even  for 
adultery;  in  practice  it  was  continually  annulled. 
So  many  and  so  various  were  the  canonical  impedi- 
ments that  no  marriage  was  secure  if  any  one  had 
an  interest  in  getting  it  dissolved — and  could  pay 
the  fees.  If  other  excuses  failed,  some  forbidden 
relation  could  almost  always  be  found  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  kindred,  afiiiiity,  or  gossipred. 
.Ml  Henry  VIII. 's  marriages  were  faulty  in  canon 
law,  except  perhaps  the  last.  Hut  one  mischiet 
was  mitigated  by  another.  The  Church  .sold  <lis- 
pensations  for  marriages  forbiilden  by  canon  law, 
and  suiiposed  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
'I'lie  case  of  Catharine  of  .\rngon  was  not  excep- 
tional. This  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  all 
the  abuses  of  the  (^hurch,  and  one  of  tho.se  most 
ileeply  resented.  Wills  were  in  a  similar  state. 
The  Church  lawyers  jiiled  uii  UKU'tiiaries,  probate 
fees,  and  other  exactions  till  tliey  set  both  rich 
and  poor  against,  them.  Witchcraft  was  not  a 
grievance,  for  all  were  agreed  that  dealings  with 
the  devil  were  the  very  worst  of  sins  ;  but  all  that 
was  called  heresy  was  not  equally  heinous  to  the 
lay  mind.  If  a  man  denied  the  faith,  by  all  meaUH 
h^t.  him  1j(!  burned  ;  and,  if  lie  ilisiibeyed  I  lie  Church, 
he  might  have  imnishinent  in  due  measure;  but 
the  Cliiircli  had  got  into  hiicIi  a  iiaiiic  (hat  ir 
siispeclc'd  heresy  in  every  trifle,  and  brought  the 
soundest  Catholic  into  danger  of  savage  ]icrsecu- 
tion. 

The  majestic  (lieory  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
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gathered  round  the  pope.  Tlie  vicar  of  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  a  father  in  God,  guiding  all  the 
churches — all  alike  his  children— in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  mercy;  and  for  this  purpose 
divine  authority  was  given  him  to  restrain  the 
wickedness  of  kings,  to  smite  the  evil-doers  of  the 
earth,  and  to  bring  every  soul  into  subjection  to 
the  apostolic  see.  Such  was  the  dream  of  Gregory 
VII.  ;  and  it  was  at  least  a  noble  dream.  But  a 
dream  it  was  ;  the  facts  were  sciualid.     In  the  lirst 

idace,  given  mediaeval  conditions  of  travel,  St. 
■"eter  himself  could  not  have  guided  all  the  churches 
from  Rome  or  Avignon.  No  human  genius  was 
equal  to  this  colossal  task,  especially  when  the 
righteous  guidance  had  to  be  enforced  by  continual 
interference  with  almost  every  act  of  government. 
However  well-disposed  the  pope  might  be,  he  was 
too  far  off,  too  ignorant  of  foreign  peoples  and 
their  ways  of  thinking,  and  too  dependent  on  the 
reports  of  interested  advisers  to  govern  wisely. 
Sometimes  he  did  good  service,  as  when  the  legates 
of  Honorius  in.  helped  William  the  Marshal  to 
restore  order  in  England,  or  when  15th  cent,  popes 
organized  wars  against  the  Turks,  though  their 
crusades  were  more  often  mischievous,  like  the 
Albigensian  and  the  Hussite,  and  still  more  often 
they  were  pure  and  simple  pretexts  for  e.xacting 
money.  But  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  not  organized  with  modern  efficiency.  To  put 
it  broadly,  the  pope  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
governed  at  all ;  he  could  not  do  much  more  than 
meddle,  and  seemed  to  meddle  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  filthy  lucre.  Four  conflicting  policies  —  of 
witnessing  to  the  world,  ruling  the  world,  renounc- 
ing the  world,  and  making  gain  of  the  world — 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion.  The  scandals 
and  disorders  caused  by  his  interference  were 
multitudinous  and  flagrant,  notorious  and  in  their 
own  time  undisputed.  The  nine  cardinals  who 
reported  to  Paul  III.  in  1537  were  in  entire  agree- 
ment as  to  facts  with  the  most  violent  of  the 
Reformers.  Their  very  first  demand  was  that  law 
should  be  observed  as  far  as  possible,  and  some 
limit  put  to  the  sale  of  exemptions,  dispensations, 
and  such-like  breaches  of  law.  In  fact,  the  whole 
system  was  very  much  a  system  of  extortion. 
Peter's  pence  dated  early ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
12th  cent,  papal  taxation  was  enormously  extended. 
There  were  heavy  fees  for  almost  every  business  in 
which  the  pope  could  interfere.  Among  the  most 
ott'ensive  abuses  were  provisions,  or  papal  nomina- 
tion to  preferments,  often  not  yet  vacant  ;  reserva- 
tions, by  which  the  pope  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  fill  such  preferments  or  to  grant  pensions 
out  of  them  ;  and  annates,  or  firstfruits,  invented 
by  John  XXII.,  or  payment  to  the  pope  of  the  fir.st 
year's  revenue  by  every  one  receiving  preferment. 
Provisions  were  politically  important.  It  was  an 
old  custom  in  the  7th  cent,  that,  if  a  bishop  died 
at  Rome,  a  successor  was  sent  from  Rome  for  the 
comfort  of  his  flock.  So,  when  Wighard  died  at 
Rome,  Pope  Vitalian  sent  Theodore  of  Tarsus  to 
Canterbury.  In  later  times  this  casual  right  was 
enormously  extended.  Not  only  bishopries  but 
other  preferments  were  '  reserved '  by  the  popes  for 
nominees  of  their  own,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  kings  or  other  patrons ;  and  papal  nominees 
were  commonly  Italians,  or  French  in  the  Avignon 
times.  This  system  of  reservations  at  last  covered 
almost  every  preferment,  and  the  strongest  kings 
could  scarcely  resist  it.  Thus  Nicolas  III.  refused 
Edward  I.'s  request  for  Burnell,  and  nominated 
Peckham  to  Canterbury.  In  the  next  century  it 
was  limited  in  England  by  the  statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Prcemimire,  and  in  France  later  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bourges  (1438).  But  the  popes  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  statutes,  or  even  by 
their  own  concordats,  and  the  kings  often  haa 


reasons    of    their    own    for    conniving    at    papal 
encroachments. 

In  truth,  the  popes  had  put  themselves  in  a  false 
position,  above  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The 
Renaissance  popes  broke  solemn  treaties  and 
plotted  assassmations  at  their  convenience,  and 
knew  that  they  could  do  so  with  impunity.  When 
they  found  resistance  in  the  growing  strength  of 
nations,  their  foreign  policy  shrank  back  on  Italy, 
and  centred  on  the  acquisition,  by  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  of  territories  for  their  nephews,  so  that 
each  new  pope  had  to  begin  the  work  afresh  for  a 
new  set  of  nephews.  Similarly  their  domestic 
policy  was  to  turn  everything  into  a  source  of 
revenue.  Everything  was  on  sale  at  Rome,  from 
bishoprics  and  divorces  downward.  Jubilees  were 
proclaimed  ;  privileges,  pardons,  and  the  virtues  of 
relics  were  sold  wholesale  all  over  Europe ;  and 
even  the  indulgences  —  the  theory  invented  for 
them  was  purely  academic — were  no  more  than  the 
latest  development  of  a  practical  system  of  licences 
for  every  sin  but  heresy.  'God  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  ratlier  that  he  should  pay, 
and  live.'  Vanity  Fair  is  the  Rome  of  the  Renais- 
sance, drawn  by  an  enemy,  but  drawn  to  the  life, 
and  in  no  way  overdrawn. 

Nor  did  the  popes  generally  command  personal 
respect.  Some,  indeed,  were  worthy  men,  and 
liberal  patrons  of  learning  and  art,  like  Nicolas  v. 
and  Pius  II.  when  he  had  put  away  the  sins  of  his 
youth  ;  but  they  were  generally  worldly,  and  in  the 
Renaissance  period  they  were  mostly  scandalous. 
What  else  was  to  be  expected  in  a  city  where  the 
harlots  walked  at  noonday  with  a  train  of  senators 
and  clergy  ?  We  need  not  believe  all  the  charges 
against  John  XXIII.  ;  perhaps  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance did  substantial  justice  when  it  suppressed 
the  worst  of  them  for  decency's  sake,  and  con- 
demned him  on  the  rest.  Other  condottieri  may 
have  been  as  bad,  but  they  had  not  strayed  into 
St.  Peter's  chair.  So,  too,  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  crimes  ascribed  to  Alexander  VI.  seem  to  be 
society  gossip  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was 
a  very  bad  man,  and  that  the  cardinals  who  chose 
him  cannot  have  been  much  better.  Such  was  the 
school  from  which  the  popes  of  the  Renaissance 
came  ;  and  most  of  them  worthily  represented  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no 
dispute  about  the  condition  of  the  Church.  From 
the  bulls  of  the  popes  and  the  registers  of  the 
bishops  to  the  allusions  of  the  chroniclers  and 
the  lampoons  of  the  profane,  all  the  evidence  of  the 
time  tells  the  same  story  of  deep  corruption  with- 
o>it  a  hope  of  mending  it.  Two  methods  were 
imaginable.  '  Heretics '  might  overthrow  the 
Church  system  and  replace  it  by  something  better  ; 
or  reformers  from  within  might  clear  away  scandals 
and  abuses.  Both  plans  had  been  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain.  We  need  not  ask  whether  the  '  heretics ' 
had  anything  better  to  offer,  for  they  utterly  failed 
to  overthrow  the  Church  system,  or  even  to  influ- 
ence it — except  in  the  reverse  way,  for  terror  of 
heresy  hardened  the  Church  to  a  savage  cruelty 
which  in  the  end  turned  every  feeling  of  humanity 
against  the  persecutors.  In  fact,  the  '  heresies ' 
bear  the  mark  of  reaction,  and,  like  other  reactions, 
the  Reformation  itself  included,  took  over  a  good 
deal  from  the  system  that  they  were  opposing. 
They  all  attacked  the  claims  and  the  exactions  of 
the  priests,  but  each  sect  in  its  own  way.  The 
Cathari  and  Albigenses  took  over  the  asceticism 
of  the  time,  but  developed  it  in  an  anticlerical 
sense,  and  were  therefore  called  Manichaeans.  The 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons  belonged  to  the  same  move- 
ment as  the  friars,  and  were  preachers  like  the 
Dominicans,  but  soon  showed  a  taste  for  Scripture 
which  the  Church  could  not  tolerate.  Most  of  the 
sects  held  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minister 
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invalidated  his  services,  and  the  later  '  heretics ' 
had  a  new  grievance  in  the  refusal  of  the  Cup  to 
the  laity.  By  far  the  deepest  thinker  among 
them  was  W'yclif,  who  not  only  started  LoUardy 
in  England,  but  gave  the  tone  to  '  heresy '  in 
Bohemia,  for  Hus  did  little  more  than  copy  him. 
Wyclif  began  as  a  political  controversialist,  and 
gradually  became  a  religious  reformer  of  the 
boldest  sort.  His  denunciations  of  the  friars,  and 
even  of  the  pope,  were  only  what  many  were 
thinking ;  and  even  his  crowning  enormity  of 
denying  transubstantiation  as  a  philosophical 
absurdity  —  substance  without  accidents,  and 
accidents  without  substance — was  not  the  most 
formidable  blow  that  he  aimed  at  the  Church. 
His  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  mission  of 
Poor  Priests  to  preach  it  made  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  Lollards  impossible.  They  appealed 
to  the  same  religious  instmct  as  the  early  friars, 
but  turned  it  against  the  Church.  But  Wyclif's 
doctrines  of  '  dominion  founded  on  grace '  and  '  no 
mesne  lords  in  the  kingdom  of  God '  were  a  deadly 
offence,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  ruling 
cla.ss  of  nobles  and  landowners.  Wyclif  himself 
was  not  implicated  in  the  Peasants'  Rising  of  1381, 
but  some  of  his  followers  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  social  unrest  of  the  time.  So  the  governing 
classes  who  urged  Henry  iv.  to  spoil  the  Church, 
as  Henry  VIII.  spoiled  it,  were  yet  heartily  agreed 
with  the  Church  to  put  down  heretics  who  were 
also  social  disturbers.  So  the  House  of  Lancaster 
came  in  pledged  to  destroy  heresy  ;  and,  if  Henry 
IV.  was  not  over-zealous  in  the  cause,  Henry  v. 
was  more  active,  and  the  gentleness  of  Henry  VI. 
gave  no  relief  to  tlie  Lollards.  Still  a  remnant 
survived,  a  simple-minded,  yea,  forsooth.  Puritani- 
cal folk,  treasuring  stray  leaves  of  the  forbidden 
Bible,  and  meeting  secretly  in  the  woods  or  the 
slums,  tUl  they  were  merged  in  the  Reformation. 
Tiiere  was  more  trouble  in  Bohemi.a.  Crusade 
after  crusade  was  preached  against  the  Hussites, 
and  each  failed  more  disastrously  than  the  last,  till 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  persuaded  the  Council 
of  Basel  to  divide  tlie  heretics  by  conceding  the 
Cup.  They  turned  against  each  other  ;  and  after 
the  victory  of  the  moderates  at  Lepan  (14S4) 
Bohemia  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  Europe,  though 
it  did  not  cease  to  be  troubled  with  heresy  till  it 
was  brought  fully  under  the  v<ike  of  tlie  Ilapa- 
burgs  and  the  .Jesuits  after  the"l)attle  of  the  Wliite 
Mountain  in  I6'20.  The  Cierman  Pe.vsants'  War 
came  in  I.r2-J.  and  was  more  barbarously  supprcs.<ed 
than  the  Knglisli ;  but,  instead  of  serfdom  quietly 
dying  out  afterwards,  it  lasted  till  Napoleonic 
times,  and  in  Mccklenlmrg  till  1831.  Its  religious 
bearing  was  partly  the  same,  for  the  Romanists  of 
course  laid  the  blame  of  .social  unrest  on  the  dis- 
turbers of  religion.  But  social  niovciiicnts  had 
few  .supporters  but  extreme  men  and  Anabaptists. 
Luther  attacked  them  with  unmea-^ured  violence, 
and  the  Church  in  Lutheran  States  was  even  more 
closely  allied  to  the  governing  classes  than  in 
Kngland. 

Reform  from  within  was  an  equal  failure.  The 
cMorts  of  indiviiluals,  and  even  of  iio])cs,  were 
always  defeatiMl  by  the  cliusses  who  had  an  interest 
in  abuses.  The  HU(:ce.ssive  monastic  revivals  had 
onljy  partial  and  transitory  ed'ectH,  and  even  these 
ha(I  cea.sed  to  be  possible  since  the  ilocay  of  the 
friars.  But  could  not  the  '  reform  in  head  and 
iiienil)ers'  be  ellccted  by  the  uiiiled  wisdom  of  tin' 
bishops?  The  idea  was  in  the  air.  Philip  tln^ 
Fair  had  appealed  (perhaps  not  very  Beriously) 
from  Boniface  Vlll.  to  a  tloneral  Council,  and  ni 
14IJ,  when  two  popes,  and  latterly  three,  hail  been 
dividing  the  allegiance  of  Christendom  and  cursing 
each  other  ever  since  1378,  a  (ieneral  Council  met 
at  Conxtancc.     When  it  had  ilcjiosid  .John  xxill.. 


it  was  faced  by  the  question,  '  Reform  first,  or 
unity  ? '  It  decided  for  unity,  and  allowed  Martin 
V.  to  be  elected.  The  mistake  was  fatal.  The 
Council  could  deal  with  a  scandalous  pope,  but  a 
decent  pope  could  deal  with  the  Council.  Reform 
was  now  impossible.  Martin  had  only  to  make  a 
few  vague  promises  in  separate  concordats,  con- 
temptuously rejected  by  France  and  England. 
The  Council  of  Basel  (1431)  took  a  bolder  course. 
It  made  reforms,  like  the  abolition  of  annates,  and 
set  the  pope  at  defiance.  But  in  the  end  Eugenius 
IV.  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Council  of 
Basel  failed  as  completely  as  that  of  Constance. 
Men  were  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  pope's  rule 
was  bad,  the  rule  of  the  bishops  was  likely  to  be 
worse.  After  all,  the  Councils  were  too  orthodox 
to  touch  the  worst  difficulty — that  the  abuses  were 
not  simply  sins  of  individuals  or  miscarriages  of 
administration,  but  logical,  natural,  and  necessary 
results  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Only  a 
reform  of  doctrine  could  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  and  that  was  the  last  thing  that  the 
bishops  desired.  They  burned  Hus  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  and  made  religious 
wars  internecine  by  declaring  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  The  Council  of  Basel  was 
forced  by  the  exterminating  Hussite  wars  to 
negotiate  with  the  heretics  ;  but  it  was  as  resolute 
as  ever  to  allow  no  reform  of  doctrine.  Therefore 
it  failed,  and  with  it  vanished  the  last  hope  of 
real  reform  by  a  General  Council.  So  by  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  all  were  agreed  that  a  drastic 
reform  was  urgently  needed,  but  none  could  see 
how  it  might  be  made. 

Something,  however,  had  been  done.  In  most 
countries  particular  abuses  had  been  put  down  or 
limited  by  the  civil  power  ;  and  in  Spain  a  real 
reformation — of  a  sort — had  been  carried  out  under 
Queen  Isabella's  guidance  by  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
armed  with  the  special  powers  conferred  on  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  by  the  bull  of  1482.  Ximenes 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  discipline,  the  removal 
of  abuses,  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  the  merciless  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy.  He  succeeded  in  all — witness  the 
S]iain  of  the  17th  century. 

The  dilemma  was  onlj'  too  plain.  The  heretics 
wanted  drastic  changes,  but  could  do  nothing  ;  the 
bishops  would  have  no  reform  of  doctrine,  and 
could  not  carry  even  administrative  changes 
against  the  jiojie's  o]iposition.  Had  this  been  all, 
reform  might  never  have  got  beyond  epigrams  in 
Italy  and  growlings  in  Transalpine  lands.  The 
forces  whi(!li  made  the  Reformation  possible  wore 
growths  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  First  came  the 
rise  of  nations.  The  tribal  kingdoms  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  and  the  local  feudalism  which  followed 
ihcm  might  well  he  crowned  with  a  Holy  Itoman 
Empire  and  a  Holy  Catholic  Church.  But  first 
the  Crusades,  then  the  decay  of  feudalism,  then  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  general  intercourse,  had 
called  forth  a  new  sense  of  national  unity,  repre- 
sented in  France,  in  England,  and  latterly  in 
Spain,  by  naticmal  kings  who  ccmld  rely  on  the 
support  of  national  assemhlies  for  the  assertion  of 
national  rights,  and  not  wanting  where  the  kings 
were  weaker  or  ah.sent,  as  in  Italj',  Germany,  and 
Scotland.  The  growtli  of  nations  in  the  13th  cent, 
may  he  moasureil  by  the  failure  of  Boniface  VIII. 
against  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair.  The  popes 
themselves  weakened  the  imperial  ideal  by  their 
contests  with  the  omjierors,  llic  Catholic  ideal  by 
their  astute  negotiations  with  separate  nations; 
anil,  now  that  the  right  divine  of  fallen  emperors 
had  come  down  to  kings  of  nations,  it  was  becom- 
ing possible  to  holii^vo  that  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  might  bo  exercised  by  particular 
or  national  churcheB  acting  on  their  own  discretion. 
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The  intellectual  position  of  the  Church  was  not 
improved  by  the  etiorts  of  the  Schoolmen  to  defend 
by  reason  a  system  based  on  an  agnostic  denial  of 
the  competence  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion. 
Thomas  Aquinas  got  over  the  difficulty  by  sharply 
separating  the  kingdom  of  grace  from  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  so  that  the  two  could  have  no  contact. 
But  this  could  not  stand  the  subtle  scepticism  of 
Duns  Scotus,  and  the  decline  of  Scholasticism  was 
marked  by  the  Ass  of  Buridan  and  other  barren 
logomachy.  It  gave,  however,  an  impetus  to 
study  ;  and  the  first  discovery  was  that  tiie  papal 
claims  which  appealed  to  the  False  Decretals  and 
the  Donation  of  Constantine  were  based  on  shame- 
less forgeries.  Then  came  the  New  Learning. 
We  see  first  an  age  of  enthusiastic  collectors — none 
more  zealous  than  Pope  Nicolas  V.  Then  came  an 
age  of  Christian  Platonism,  in  Italy,  often  passing 
into  frank  paganism.  If  Greece  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  it  was  not  yet  with  the  NT  in  her  hand. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  scholars  would  as  soon  have 
worshippeii  Zeus  as  read  the  '  bad  Greek '  of  the 
Gospels.  In  truth,  the  Renaissance  was  terribly 
wanting  in  moral  earnestness  till  it  reached  more 
serious  peoples  across  the  Alps.  German  mysticism 
was  a  sign  of  discontent  with  Latin  thought ;  and 
the  New  Learning  found  an  eager  welcome  in  new 
universities  like  Erfurt  and  Heidelberg.  England 
was  a  little  behind  ;  but  in  1498  Colet  was  lectur- 
ing on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  it  was  Colet  more 
than  any  one  who  diverted  Erasmus  from  the 
e.\clusive  study  of  the  classics  to  the  NT  and  the 
Fathers.  Erasmus'  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1516  marks  an  epocli ;  and  the  invention 
of  printing  gave  it  a  currency  which  earlier  trans- 
lations could  never  have  attained.  Popes  like 
Nicolas  V.  and  Pius  II.  encouraged  the  New  Learn- 
ing ;  Julius  II.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  its  art ;  and 
Leo  X.  was  its  worthy  representative.  Yet  it  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Church  system.  It 
revealed  a  world  which  was  not  Latin ;  and  the 
romance  of  the  Crusades  paled  before  that  of  the 
old  world  of  Greece.  For  a  thousand  years  Europe 
had  been  moving  in  the  Latin  orbit ;  now  it  broke 
loose  like  a  comet  deflected  by  some  great  planet 
into  a  new  path.  The  old  Latin  thoughts  and 
ideals  were  compared  with  the  older  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  Greece,  and  found  wanting.  And  the 
Greek  thoughts  were  not  simply  other  than  the 
Latin,  but  directly  contrary  to  them.  The  spirit 
of  the  Gr^k  philosophy — the  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake — was  utterly  foreign  to  a  Church  which 
had  no  conception  of  truth  but  as  a  tradition  of  the 
Church  or  a  form  of  justice  to  our  neighbours,  and 
therefore  set  no  value  on  truth  of  thought.  The 
moral  contrast  was  as  great  as  the  intellectual. 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Church  was  '  De  contemptu 
mundi,'  and  the  sermon  was  more  often  '  Dies  irae ' 
than  '  Jerusalem  the  golden.'  To  the  natural  man 
the  goodness  of  God  is  always  too  good  to  be  true  : 
'  I  knew  that  thou  wast  a  hard  man.'  So  the  same 
spirit  of  unbelief  which  turned  the  gospel  of  free 
forgiveness  into  a  slavery  of  good  works  also 
refused  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  common  joys  of 
life.  Wlien  the  saint  renounced  the  gifts  of  God 
as  he  renounced  the  works  of  the  devil,  he  fixed 
on  them  a  brand  of  sin  which  no  formal  teaching 
could  remove.  They  were  tainted  even  for  common 
men,  as  inconsistent  with  serious  holiness.  To 
men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  Latin  gloom  the  old 
Greek  joy  of  life  and  sense  of  order  and  beauty  in 
the  world  came  like  a  burst  of  sunlight,  like  a 
message  of  goodness  from  the  realm  of  truth.  It 
might  be  that  God  'giveth  to  all  men  freely,  and 
upbraideth  not.'  Nor  did  the  message  of  the 
Renaissance  come  alone.  Feudalism  was  society 
organized  for  war ;  and,  when  quieter  times  fol- 
lowed its  decay,  there  was  more  room  for  domestic 


life,  for  commerce,  for  learning,  and  for  worldly 
interests  in  general.  Then  came  the  question 
whether  the  world  was  really  as  had  as  the  Church 
made  out.  The  friars  had  shown  that  the  higher 
life  could  be  lived  among  the  people  ;  the  Church 
itself  had  declared  that  poverty  is  not  essential ; 
and  it  only  remained  for  the  Reformers  to  renounce 
the  asceticism  and  strive  to  live  as  children  of  God 
in  a  world  which  after  all  is  God's  world,  and  not 
the  devil's.  And  this  brings  us  once  again  to  the 
individualism  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  Principles  of  the  Reformation. — It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  find  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  rejection  of  the  pope  or  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  even  in  appeal  from  Church  authority  to 
Scripture.  All  these  are  only  inferences ;  the 
principle  behind  them  is  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  direct  and  personal.  Any  man  may  help 
us  with  example  and  spiritual  counsel,  and  the 
priest  may  minister  to  us  the  services  of  the 
Church ;  but  in  the  end  we  must  know  God  for 
ourselves.  But  this  principle  may  he  embodied  in 
many  forms.  Mysticism  is  almost  independent  of 
history,  and  not  even  specifically  Christian.  But 
movements  are  commonly  shaped  by  historical 
circumstances,  as  monasticism  by  the  asceticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation  by  the 
reaction  from  it. 

Individualism  implies  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  judge  of  spiritual  truth ;  and  the  Reformers 
invited  men  to  see  for  themselves  the  untruth  of 
the  Roman  Church.  But  they  did  not  see  that 
the  principle  was  equally  valid  against  their  own 
churches.  They  merely  limited  to  nations  the 
mediaeval  idea  of  a  visible  corporation  with  no 
dissent  allowed.  Hence  in  theory  they  were  as 
intolerant  as  the  Romanists,  though  their  practice 
was  commonly  less  ferocious.  There  was  no  real 
advance  when  Germany  came  to  a  deadlock  in 
1555,  upon  the  principle,  '  Cuius  regio,  ejus 
religio ' ;  and  a  similar  deadlock  is  marked  in 
France  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598.  These 
were  only  political  compromises  which  ended  civil 
wars.  The  real  struggle  for  toleration  was  decided 
for  Germany  in  1648  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
for  England  by  the  Act  of  1689,  for  France  only  by 
the  Edict  of  1787. 

But,  if  the  individual  is  to  judge,  by  what 
standard  is  he  to  judge  ?  Scripture  or  tradition  ? 
If  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  by  tradition,  it  is 
resolved  into  isolated  texts  which  mean  whatever 
the  Church  may  choose  to  say  they  mean,  and  the 
whole  system  rests  on  nothing  more  spiritual  than 
an  unreasoning  assent  to  an  unverified  historical 
process.  So  the  Reformers  appealed  to  Scripture 
as  a  rational  whole,  to  be  interpreted  by  sound 
learning.  In  this  appeal  they  are  unanimous. 
Thus  the  Westminster  Confession : 

'The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary 
for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  scripture,  or  by  tcood  and  necessary  con- 
sequence may  be  deduced  from  scripture  :  unto  which  nothing 
may  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or 
traditions  of  men '  (ch.  i.). 

Yet  here,  too,  the  Reformers  hardly  saw  the  depth 
of  their  own  teaching.  Calvin  indeed,  their  one 
great  systematic  genius,  expressly  says  that  '  the 
word,  however  conveyed  to  us,  is  a  mirror  in  which 
faith  may  behold  God ' ;  but  that  age  could  not 
see  clearly  that  God  speaks,  not  in  Scripture  only, 
but  in  nature,  history,  and  life.  Rome  was  right 
in  looking  to  history  for  a  revelation,  but  she 
merely  interpreted  Scripture  by  tradition,  instead 
of  seeing  all  history  illuminated  by  the  living 
Word  of  whom  Scripture  speaks.  Moreover,  the 
Reformers  carried  over  from  the  Middle  Ages  the 
conception  of  revelation  as  a  code  of  law.  This 
blinded  them  to  the  progress  of  revelation,  as  if 
everything  contained  in  Scripture  were  not  only 
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divine,  but  equally  di\-ine.  Luther  indeed  saw 
clearly  that  what  speaks  most  of  Christ  is  most 
divine,  so  that  the  Epistle  of  James  is  '  a  right 
strawy  Epistle'  compared  with  that  to  the  Gal- 
atians ;  and  Calvin  was  too  good  a  scholar  to 
ignore  the  doubts  about  certain  books  of  the  NT. 
But  to  their  successors  inspiration  became  more 
and  more  mechanical,  till  Buxtorf  took  over  from 
the  rabbis  the  inerrancy  of  the  text.  The  worst 
offenders  were  some  of  the  English  Puritans,  who 
held  that  Scripture  is  a  complete  rule  of  conduct, 
so  that  no  command  is  lawful  without  its  express 
warrant.  Hence  the  sarcasm,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  liad  remembered  the  basons,  and  forgotten 
the  archbishops  ;  or,  in  more  sober  form,  God  is 
not  the  legislator  of  His  Church,  unless  He  has 
prescribed  its  government.  This  caused  much 
straining  of  texts,  and  often  led  to  great  absurd- 
ities, as  when  the  Puritans  objected  to  square 
caps  on  round  heads,  and  Laud  replied  by  proving 
from  Scripture  that  heads  are  square  (Lv  19-'' 
'  Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads '). 
One  of  the  worst  mistakes  was  aboiit  Sunday. 
The  Reformers  saw  that  it  was  more  than  a  feast 
of  the  Church  like  All  Souls  or  Corpus  Christi  ; 
yet  neither  Luther  nor  the  English  Keformers  nor 
even  Calvin  identified  it  with  the  Sabbath.  But 
the  tendency  to  find  in  Scripture  a  code  of  law  led 
naturally  to  the  rigid  Pharisaism  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath.  The  best  excuse  for  it  is  the  formal 
services  and  noisy  games— themselves  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  Middle  Ages — of  an  English  Sunday 
under  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts.  It  must 
be  noted  that,  when  the  Puritans  had  not  got 
scent  of  Antichrist,  their  scruples  were  commonly 
definite  objections  to  definite  things  which  in  their 
times  ministered  to  vice.  In  the  stage,  e.g.,  there 
is  a  steep  descent  from  Shakespeare  to  Massinger, 
and  again  from  Massinger  to  Dryden  and  otlier 
foul  creatures  of  the  Restoration.  So  against 
bear-baiting  they  entered  the  same  plea  of 
humanitj'  as  we  should.  They  had  very  little 
of  the  ascetic's  vague  dread  of  the  pleasure  gener- 
ally, as  though  every  creature  of  God  were  bad, 
and  to  be  refused. 

The  appeal  to  Scripture  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. Whatever  was  contrary  to  Scripture 
must  he  reformed  ;  and  in  some  cases  omission  is 
prohibition.  Thus  transubstantiation  is  sullici- 
ently  refuted  by  the  single  argument  that  it  can- 
not be  proved  by  Scrijiture,  and  the  silence  of 
Scripture  about  prayers  for  the  dead  is  significant. 

Sooner  or  later  tlie  Reformers  always  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  great  practical  evil 
was  the  authority  of  the  po|ic.  On  tliis  they  were 
all  agreed,  though  Melanchthon  added  to  the 
Schnialkald  Articles  .'i  note  of  his  own,  that,  if 
the  pope  would  allow  the  gospel  to  be  ]ircacheil, 
his  authority  might  be  accc|ited  for  the  sake  of 

Eeace  and  unity,  hut  humano  jure  only.  This, 
owever,  was  an  extreme  concession  which  gave 
great  ofTence,  for  the  rest  were  much  more  dis- 
posed to  call  him  .Antichrist  and  the  Man  of  Sin. 
We  must  note  Melanchthon's  condition  — '  if  he 
will  allow  the  gosj)cl  to  be  preached' — Ijccau.se  it 
shows  that  the  objection  was  at  bottom  practical. 
The  papacy  was  contrary  to  Scri)iture,  notsimiily 
becjiuse  there  were  sundry  texts  against  it,  but 
chielly  Ijecausc  it  was  the  centre  of  ii  system  which 
had  been  shown  by  experience  to  make  void  the 
rightcouHnesH  of  (!od  revi^alcd  in  Scripture.  Justi- 
fication was  by  failli  (which  Luther  di^lincd  as 
trust  in  (Jod),  ami  hy  faith  only,  whereas  the 
whole  HyHtcni  ruled  hy  the  nopo  was  an  elaborate 
■chemo  for  setting  up  a  rigiiteouHness  of  our  own 
which  wa-t  not  of  faith.  The  sacraments  were  not 
simply  Higns  or  means  of  grace,  hut  channels 
which   convoyed   it.     The   (Jliurch   gave  spiritual 


life  to  the  infant  in  baptism,  nourished  it  with  the 
Eucharist,  consecrated  it  with  matrimony  or 
orders,  renewed  it  in  penance,  and  finally  sealed 
it  with  extreme  unction.  And  sacraments  had 
their  efficacy  ex  operc  operato — from  the  due  (rite) 
performance  of  tlie  ceremonial  with  intention  on 
the  priest's  part.  They  conveyed  grace  '  always 
and  to  all  who  do  not  put  a  bar  in  the  waj'  (non 
ponentibus  obicem).'  The  Council  of  Trent  no- 
where expressly  tells  us  what  constituted  a  bar, 
though  we  may  safely  say  that  unconfessed  mortal 
sin  was  a  bar ;  but,  if  baptism  conveys  grace 
'  always  and  to  all '  infants  '  who  have  no  faith,' 
it  is  clear  that  want  of  faith  is  not  a  bar.  The 
faith  of  the  parents  or  of  the  Church  is  not  the 
faith  of  the  person  concerned,  and  is  therefore  in 
this  connexion  irrelevant.  Thus  the  whole  sacra- 
mental system  was  involved  in  the  primitive  con- 
fusion of  matter  and  spirit,  magic  and  religion. 
Moreover,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  message 
of  the  gospel  is  one  of  free  forgiveness — not  that 
forgiveness  will  be  given  some  day  on  conditions, 
but  that  in  Chiist  it  is  alreadj'  given  to  all  that 
will  by  faith  receive  it.  '  By  grace  ye  are  saved, 
through  faith.'  Faith — trust  in  God — is  necessary 
for  salvation,  and  sufficient  for  salvation.  Works 
are  the  outward  signs,  but  only  the  outward  signs, 
of  a  good  or  a  bad  heart,  and  in  and  for  themselves 
have  no  value  before  God.  But  the  Church  sought 
justification  by  works.  Baptism  indeed  carried 
free  forgiveness  of  past  sins  ;  but,  if  a  man  sinned 
after  baptism,  as  he  always  did,  lie  would  have  to 
earn  forgiveness  by  good  works  and  penances,  and, 
if  those  were  insufficient,  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  balance  in  purgatory,  where  accurate  accounts 
were  kept  of  sins  and  compensations  for  sins.  But 
certain  sins  called  mortal  needed  confession  to 
a  priest  and  absolution,  if  the  sacraments  necessary 
to  salvation  were  not  to  be  refused  by  the  Church. 
Thus  attention  was  concentrated  on  sins  instead  of 
sin,  and  on  sins  not  as  the  signs  of  an  evil  heart — 
the  particular  answers  that  it  gives  to  particular 
temptations — but  as  so  many  sejiarate  debts  to 
God,  which  had  to  be  paid  or  compounded  for. 
Instead  of  repentance — the  new  heart — the  Church 
required  good  works  and  penances.  Penitentials 
— such  and  such  penances  for  such  and  such  sins, 
irrespective  of  motives  and  circumstances — date 
back  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  commutations 
became  common  after  the  rise  of  the  ]>ai)acy.  A 
pilgrimage  was  meritorious,  and  a  crusade  atoned 
for  all  sins.  The  next  step  was  that  others  might 
be  paid  to  do  the  pilgrimage  or  to  go  on  the 
crusade  ;  and  at  last  money  was  frankly  accepted 
instead  of  goo<l  works.  Further,  a  debt  was 
cancelled  in  Roman  law  by  payment,  whoever 
|iaid  it ;  so  a  vast  system  aro.se  of  vicarious  satis- 
faction through  the  merits  of  the  saints — a  new 
application  of  the  cuiiiiiiiinio  sanrtorum.  The 
climax  of  this  was  the  traffic  in  indulgences  (q.v.), 
which  was  the  occasion  for  Luther's  luolest.  The 
theory  of  these  may  be  left  to  the  canonists:  in 
jiraclice  they  were  certainly  understood  by  sellers 
and  sinners  alike  as  a  public  sale  of  licences  for 
sins. 

This  is  what  made  the  Church  system  intoler- 
able to  so  many  ])ersons  of  serious  religion.  Some, 
indeed,  were  content  to  pass  lightly  over  its  bad 
sides,  many  thought  reform  ho|icless,  a  few  took 
refuge  in  the  detachment  of  mysticism  ;  but  many 
again  were  stirred  to  action.  I'hcir  objection  was 
not  simply  that  the  ])apal  claima  were  nnfoumlcd, 
or  that  liie  Church  was  full  of  scandals,  or  that 
this  or  that  <lo(^trine  was  untrue,  but  that  the 
sy.stcm  as  a  whole  was  a  jiractical  hindrance  and 
not  a  help  to  ilevotion.  Luther  him«(ilf  was  n 
model  of  ;uscotic  piety  till  he  found  in  practice 
that,    in    St.    Paul  h   words,    it    was   of   no   value, 
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tending  only  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  carnal 
nature.  And  to  this  conclusion  the  more  earnest 
Keforniers  always  came.  The  Church  stood  not 
simply  in  error,  but  in  deadly  antagonism  to  the 
living  power  of  Christ.  It  liad  returned  to  the 
principles  of  Pliarisaism,  ami  made  the  Saviour's 
work  of  none  ellect.  '  If  ri^;hteousness  come  by 
law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain  '  (Gal  '2-'). 

3.  Outward  forms  of  the  Reformation. — Form 
being  superhcial,  classiHcation  by  form  is  apt  to 
be  superficial  too.  Apparently  simihar  principles 
may  issue  historically  in  dillerent  forms,  wiiile 
apjiarently  similar  forms  may  conceal  difl'erent 
principles.  But  form  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  wliich  the  world  understands,  and  it  always 
expresses  a  principle,  though  not  always  the 
deepest,  so  that  we  shall  lind  it  convenient  to 
use  the  familiar  classification  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  as  Lutheran,  English,  and  Reformed, 
meaning  by  the  last  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic 
Churches  of  the  Continent  and  Scotland.  Only 
we  must  not  take  for  granted  that  their  deeper 
affinities  are  precisely  what  their  outward  forms 
may  see:u  to  indicate.  Each  of  them  in  difl'erent 
ways  came  nearer  than  the  others  to  Latin 
thought ;  and,  if  the  Calvinists  bore  the  brunt  of 
battle  with  Rome,  it  does  not  follow  that  their 
deeper  principles  were  more  unlike  the  Latin. 
The  importance  of  the  English  Church  and  the 
difl'erenee  of  its  government  require  for  it  an 
independent  place  alongside  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches.  The  doctrine,  however, 
laid  down  especially  in  the  Articles,  is  entirely 
that  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  was  fully 
recognized  as  such  on  both  sides,  though  pre- 
destination is  taught  in  such  general  terms  as  do 
not  exclude  Arminianism.  It  is  simply  said  that 
man  '  is  very  far  gone  (quam  longissime)  from 
original  righteousness,'  and  there  is  nothing  about 
reprobation  and  irresistible  grace.  Tlius  it  takes 
off  the  edges  of  the  stricter  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
In  addition  to  these  three  branches  and  their 
offshoots,  we  have  the  Arminian  reaction  from 
Calvinism,  while  Moravians  and  Quakers  form  an 
appendix  of  mysticism,  and  we  cannot  entirely 
ignore  Socinians  and  Deists,  though  they  pushed 
some  principles  of  the  Reformation  into  a  denial 
of  its  fundamental  doctrines. 

On  some  great  doctrines  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  were  agreed  ;  and  these  we  sliall  review 
before  we  come  to  their  difl'erences.  They  were 
agreed  that  the  revelation  of  salvation  through 
Christ  is  contained  in  the  Bible  to  the  exclusion 
of  tradition,  and  that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
determined  by  reason  and  scholarship,  and  not  by 
any  Church  authority.  Every  Cliurch  must  of 
necessity  declare  the  terms  of  its  own  communion, 
but  there  is  no  infallible  authority  declaring 
truth.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the  Socinians, 
wlio  limited  the  authoritative  revelation  to  the 
NT,  and  tlie  English  Carolines,  who  spoke  much 
of  antiquity  and  general  councils.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  intention  of  setting  up  tradition 
in  the  Romish  way  as  a  continuous  inspiration 
which  practically  superseded  Scripture  ;  they  were 
only  giving  to  times  of  '  primitive  purity '  a  weight 
whicli  others  thought  excessive.  The  Reformed 
Churches  were  also  agreed,  except  the  outliers,  in 
the  full  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation.  The  only  peculiarity  is  the  Lutheran 
Communicatio  idiomatuni.  Theories  of  a  Real 
Presence  consistent  with  a  reception  which  is  not 
'  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  '  have 
before  them  the  difficulty  that  the  divine  element 
of  Christ  is  not  carnally  pressed  with  the  teeth, 
while  the  human  is  not  present  everywhere,  and 
'  the  flesh  proliteth  nothing.'  Rome  calls  transub- 
stantiation  a  mysteiy,  and  leaves  it  a  contradic- 


tion of  reason  ;  but  the  Lutherans  had  to  reconcile 
their  consubstantiation  with  reason,  and  did  it 
with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
that  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  (ubiquity 
in  particular)  were  communicated  to  the  human. 
This  is  practically  Monophysite,  and  carries  the 
important  consequence  that  tlie  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received, 
not  only  by  the  faithful,  but  by  all  who  eat  and 
drink  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  With  this  ex- 
ception, they  are  generally  agreed  on  the  sacra- 
ments, accepting  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  denying  the  sacramental  character  of  Con- 
firmation, Orders,  Matrimony,  Penance,  and 
Extreme  Unction,  though  Penance  has  a  some- 
what ambiguous  position  with  the  Lutherans. 
They  all  have  their  solemn  rites  of  marriage  and 
ordination,  and  all  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to 
keep  up  a  disciplinary  system  of  penance  for  gross 
scandals.  But  they  entirely  abolished  extreme 
unction,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Lutherans 
and  the  English  has  little  more  than  the  name  in 
common  with  the  Romish  sacrament.  The  Cal- 
vinists have  generally  replaced  it  with  some  form 
of  admission  to  full  membership. 

The  Reformed  Churches  are  further  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  is  comjjlete  and 
final,  in  the  sense  that  there  can  be  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin  or  priests  to  ofler  it,  and  also  that 
no  good  works  of  ours  can  have  merit  or  in  any 
way  contribute  to  salvation.  Of  the  w  hole  Church 
system  there  is  nothing  that  they  denounce  more 
fiercely  than  the  doctrine  that  the  Mass  is  a  true 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Thus,  when  the  Council  of  Trent 
anathematized  those  who  called  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  blasphemous,  the  English  Church  replied 
in  deliberate  and  direct  defiance  that  such  sacri- 
fices '  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits.'  With  the  sacrifice  went  the  sacrificing 
priest.  The  minister  of  Christ  was  restored  to  his 
true  dignity  and  office,  to  preach  the  Word  and 
otter  with  his  people  the  higher  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving — 'with  them,'  not  'for  them,' 
for  all  the  Reformed  Churches  use  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  invite  the  people  to  take  their  part  in 
the  .services.  And,  if  the  work  of  Chri.st  upon  the 
Cross  is  complete,  then,  as  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession points  out,  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  by 
any  good  works  of  our  own.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  receive  it  and  be  thankful.  In  otheT  words, 
justification  is  God's  act  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the 
faith  by  which  alone  we  can  receive  it  is  its  result 
and  not  its  cause.  And,  if  faith  itself  is  not  a 
merit  which  claims  reward  from  God,  still  less  are 
good  works,  which  are  no  more  than  the  natural 
expression  of  faith  before  men.  Least  of  all  is  it 
possible  to  acquire  merit  by  doing  more  than  God 
commands.  Any  such  teaching  directly  contra- 
dicts the  plain  words  of  Christ. 

The  most  conspicuous  cause  of  the  difierences 
among  the  Reformed  Churches  was  the  action  of 
the  secular  power.  That  action  was  entirely 
favourable  only  in  Scandinavia.  The  favour  of 
the  princes  in  N.  Germany  and  of  the  cities  in  the 
south-west  was  partly  balanced  by  the  hostility  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  England  there  were  two 
reactions  before  the  Reformation  was  settled  by 
Elizabeth.  The  secular  power  was  hostile  in 
Scotland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bohemia,  and 
Poland  ;  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  it  suppressed  the 
Reformation  without  much  difficulty.  For  the 
other  countries  there  were  long  struggles,  but  in 
the  end  the  Reformation  was  finally  defeated  in 
France,  Bohemia,  and  Poland;  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  Scotland  it  prevailed.  Where  the 
princes  favoured  it,  they  commonly  favoured  it — 
and  shaped  it — for  political  ends ;  where  they  were 
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hostile,  it  took  its  own  course.  Thus  England 
would  certainly  have  declared  for  Puritanism  if 
Elizabeth  had  not  seen  political  advantage  in 
K  show  of  Lutheranism.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
sovereigns  had  much  personal  zeal  for  the  Re- 
formation— Edward  VI.  of  England  and  Christian 
III.  of  Denmark  excepted.  In  England  and 
Scandinavia  the  Reformation  was  substantially 
a  revolt  of  the  laity,  headed  by  the  king,  against 
the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  Church  and  the 
vexatious  claims  of  the  priests  ;  and  this  could 
not  be  carried  through  without  a  great  reform  of 
doctrine,  for  the  popes  authority  barred  the  way, 
and  could  not  be  overthrown  without  laying  the 
whole  Church  system  in  ruins.  In  England,  at 
least  in  London  and  the  eastern  counties,  there 
was  a  party  for  doctrinal  reform  under  Henry  vill. , 
and  similarly  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  but  in 
Norway,  where  the  scandals  were  fewer,  there 
was  less  discontent  with  the  Church  ;  and  in 
Iceland  the  new  faith  had  to  be  established  by 
violence.  The  Reformation  was  a  popular  move- 
ment in  Germany  and  the  United  Provinces,  and 
also  in  Scotland,  where  the  scandals  of  the 
Church  were  especially  flagrant.  In  England  and 
Scandinavia  the  victory  was  gradual.  Though 
Mary  Tudor  had  made  Romanism  impossible, 
England  became  definitely  Protestant  only  in  the 
course  of  Elizabeth's  long  reign,  and  the  issue  was 
not  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  deposition  of  James  II. 
In  Sweden  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  not 
formally  adopted  till  1593  ;  and  even  now  the 
Church  is  '  Evangelical ' ;  but  the  nation  had 
become  thoroughly  Lutheran  when  Sigismund  was 
deposed  in  1599  for  bringing  in  a  Polish  army  to 
restore  the  old  religion.  The  danger  was  like 
that  which  faced  England  in  1688,  and  it  was 
dealt  with  by  similar  laws.  All  holders  of  office 
were  to  be  Lutherans,  and  only  a  Lutheran  was  to 
have  any  claim  to  the  crown,  such  claim  being 
forfeited  if  he  married  a  papist.  The  marriage  of 
John  III.  with  Catherine  .SagcUo  caused  nearly  the 
same  evils  as  that  of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta 
Maria — a  more  or  less  Romanizing  father  and  an 
avowed  pajiist  son,  and  a  policy  directly  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  a  policy  which 
nothing  but  a  lawless  despotism  could  have  carried 
out. 

Princes  and  nobles  had  long  coveted  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  ;  and  under  cover  of  the  Reforma- 
tion they  were  able  to  plunder  it  at  leisure.  The 
magnificence  of  the  bishops  might  well  have  been 
cut  down,  though  some  of  them,  like  .Mcock  and 
Merton  in  England,  were  princely  benefactors ; 
and  men  of  serious  religion  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  wealth  of  tlie  monasteries  might  be 
turned  to  better  uses;  but  the  actual  plundering 
was  shameless.  Neither  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious houses,  nor  their  suiipres-sion  by  the  secular 
power,  nor  the  use  of  their  revenues  for  secular 
purposes,  was  a  novelty  of  the  Reformation.  The 
po]ie  himself  abolished  the  Templars  in  1312,  and 
many  houses  came  to  an  end  or  were  amalgamated 
with  others  for  want  of  inmates  after  the  Rhuk 
Death.  In  Kngland  the  alien  priories  were 
grant<!<l  U)  Henry  v.  in  1415,  and  their  wealth 
was  partly  used  for  the  French  war,  though  some 
of  it  remained  for  Henry  VI. 's  foundations  of  Eton 
and  King's  Colh'ge.  In  fact,  it  was  the  habit  of 
founders  like  Alcock  and  Wolsey  to  secure  the 
revenues  of  some  decayed  houses.  The  only 
novelty  of  the  Reformation  was  the  extent  of  the 
«uppreM«ionH  and  the  undisguised  rapacity  of 
princes  and  nobles. 

In  Oermany  the  great  sees  were  filled  by  nobles, 
and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  liccaiiie  something 
like  apanagc'H  of  the  princely  houses;  and  such 
tliey  remained  till   the  general  secularization  of 


1802.  Thus  the  sees  of  Osnabriick  and  Minden 
were  commonly  held  by  younger  sons  of  Brunswick 
and  Brandenburg,  and  Kijln  itself  was  given  to 
cadets  of  the  \\  ittelsbacbs  from  1583  to  1761. 
But  in  the  reformed  states  the  sovereign  rights  of 
sees  were  abolished,  and  the  titular  bishops  were 
laymen  and  lived  as  laymen.  The  case  was  similar 
with  the  monasteries.  The  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
George  III.,  was  bishop  of  Osnabriick  from  his 
infancy  till  1802,  the  commentator  Bengel  was 
abbot  of  Alpirspach,  and  a  sister  of  Frederick  II. 
closed  the  long  line  of  abbesses  of  Quedlinburg.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  bishops  were  abolished. 

In  Sweden  Gustavus  Vasa  could  plead  dire 
necessity;  and  the  Recess  of  Westeras  (1527) 
placed  in  his  hands  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church.  He  took  the  castles  of  the  bishops  and 
some  of  their  estates.  The  monasteries  were 
partly  taken  by  the  kinp,  partly  granted  to  the 
nobles,  and  those  founded  since  1454  were  resumed 
by  the  heirs  of  the  founders.  But  there  was  no 
violence.  Monks  and  nuns  were  free  to  stay  or 
leave ;  and  one  or  two  houses  struggled  on  till 
1595.  In  Denmark  the  estates  of  the  bishops  were 
given  to  Christian  III.  in  1536,  but  the  royal  power 
was  not  strengthened  as  in  Sweden  and  England. 
The  gain  fell  to  the  nobles,  as  in  Scotland. 

In  England  the  monasteries  fell  lirst.  They 
were  granted  to  the  Crown,  the  smaller  houses  iu 
1536,  the  larger  in  1539.  Some  of  the  property 
was  used  for  six  new  bishoprics  and  other  founda- 
tions, or  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  ;  but  the 
larger  part  was  granted  or  sold  on  easy  terms  to 
men  in  favour  at  court.  Thus  a  new  nobility  was 
formed,  pledged  to  the  new  order  of  things.  But 
the  monasteries  had  appropriated  the  tithes  of 
many  parishes  on  condition  of  providing  for  the 
services ;  and  this  right  and  this  obligation  came 
to  the  new  owners.  So  far  then  the  parishes  lost 
nothing ;  and,  if  the  new  impropriators  were  laj'- 
men  who  frankly  treated  the  tithes  and  advowsons 
as  private  property,  they  did  no  more  than  the 
monks  had  done  before  them.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  chantries,  which  became  meaningless 
when  it  was  declared  by  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536 
that  masses  cannot  deliver  souls  from  jiurgatory, 
and  were  suppressed  in  1547.  The  parishes,  how- 
ever, lost  much  by  the  suppression  of  pilgrimages, 
relics,  and  other  lucrative  superstitions  ;  and  the 
churches  were  sadly  defaced,  and  sometimes 
brought  into  a  ruinous  condition  by  the  rough 
removal,  especially  in  1559,  of  images,  rood.s,  and 
other  numuiiients  of  superstition.  The  bishoprics 
fared  worst  of  all.  Under  Somerset  and  North- 
unibcrlaiid,  and  again  under  Elizabeth,  every 
vacancy  was  an  excuse  for  spoliation,  and  the  new 
bishop  was  not  admitted  till  he  had  given  up 
manors,  perhaps  receiving  a  poor  compensation 
for  them.  Most  of  Elizabeth  s  bishops  died  in 
debt  to  the  Crown,  and  left  their  families  desti- 
tute ;  and  the  process  was  stopped  only  by  the 
Act  of  1604,  which  disabled  bishops  from  making 
such  exchanges  with  the  ('rown.  But  the  spolia- 
tion was  not  all  the  work  of  Protestants  ;  some- 
thing must  bo  allowed  for  the  systematic  dilapida- 
tions of  the  Marian  bishops  before  they  were 
deprived  in  15.59.  They  left  Salisbury,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  beggarly  state.  '  This  Capon  hath 
devoured  all,'  said  .lewel. 

Coming  now  to  the  dillerences  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  we  note  first  that,  though  Lutherans, 
Knglisli,  and  Calvinists  were  in  general  agreement 
on  the  three  great  doc-lriiics  of  justilicalion,  pre- 
destination, and  the  su)ircmacy  of  Scripture,  yet 
each  of  them  laid  the  stress  difl'iMcntly  from  the 
others.  Tlie  Lutherans  made  justilicatioii  by  faith 
the  'iitirii/iis  .i/rin(i.i  nut  riidentis  firln.iirr,  while 
the  ("alvinists  gathered  their  conceptions  of  right 
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belief  round  predestination  and  election.  Tlie 
English  Church  made  no  such  distinctive  doctrine 
avowedly  central,  but  the  central  place  was 
practically  held  by  the  supremacy  of  Scripture. 
Now  this  means  that  Lutheranism  was  essentially 
conservative.  It  removed  practical  hindrances  to 
true  religion — and  they  were  many — but  had  no 
special  interest  in  further  changes.  Luther's  was 
the  genius  of  vivid  insight,  not  of  .'^y.stematic 
thought,  so  that  he  changed  only  when  and  so  far 
as  he  was  obliged  to  change.  The  English  Church 
was  conservative  too,  but  more  logical  and  syste- 
matic ;  and  by  its  emphatic  disavowal  of  any  re- 
ception in  the  Lord's  Supper  which  is  not  '  only 
after  an  heavenly  and  .spiritual  manner '  it  was 
enabled  to  deal  more  boldly  with  the  Mass  and 
the  ceremonies  generally.  Calvinism  stands  apart 
from  the  others,  for  the  individualism  which  to 
them  was  fundamental  was  to  the  Calvinists  only 
an  inference  from  their  really  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  On  that 
doctrine  their  whole  system  was  moulded,  and 
everything  that  seemed  to  conflict  with  it  was 
ruthlessly  swept  away.  The  older  the  error,  the 
more  dangerous  it  was  ;  and  the  more  innocent  the 
'  rags  of  popery '  seemed,  the  more  they  were  to  be 
suspected.  Hence  the  Calvinists  were  much  less 
conservative  than  the  Lutherans  or  the  English. 
If  the  old  system  went  about  to  establish  the 
righteousness  of  man  against  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  they  were  disposed 
to  count  it  not  only  false  in  principle,  but  bad  in 
all  its  details.  The  farther  from  Rome,  the  nearer 
to  Christ. 

These  different  ways  of  thinking  were  reflected 
in  the  different  forms  of  Church  government  which 
always  seem  the  chief  things  to  the  natural  man. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
priests  to  otter  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  these  priests  were  ordained  by  bishops, 
who  were  themselves  consecrated  by  other  bishops 
who  were  supposed  to  trace  their  spiritual  descent 
in  an  unbroken  succession  to  the  apostles.  Thus 
ordination,  consecration,  and  apostolic  succession 
(three  legal  questions)  were  vital.  The  Reformed 
Churches  all  abolished  sacriticing  priests,  but  all 
(except  the  Quakers)  had  a  regular  ministry,  and 
all  but  the  Socinians  and  some  outliers  required 
for  it  a  regular  call  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Church,  usually  with  admission  by  prayer  and 
laying  on  of  hands— for  edification  and  solemnity, 
not  as  impressing  any  sacramental  or  indelible 
character.  But  here  again  Calvinism  stands  apart. 
To  the  Lutherans  and  the  English  Church  govern- 
ment was  a  matter  which  every  Church  must 
determine  for  itself.  No  form  of  government  and 
no  ceremony  of  worship  is  officially  held  to  be 
ordained  of  God.  However  ancient  or  edifying 
it  may  be,  it  is  still  only  an  ordinance  of  men, 
which  may  by  men  be  altered  or  abolished.  So 
they  used  their  discretion  in  various  manners. 
Luther's  insistence  on  the  universal  priesthood 
implied  the  sanctity  of  the  State,  so  that  the  civil 
ruler  was  the  natural  representative  and  ruler  of 
the  Church  also.  Thus  Lutheran  churches  have 
commonly  been  Erastian,  seldom  giving  serious 
trouble  to  princes  who  did  not  try  to  force  them 
into  Romanism  or  Calvinism.  The  old  services 
and  ceremonies  {e.g.,  altar,  vestments,  etc.)  they 
generally  retained,  only  translating  them  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  removing  or  explaining  super- 
stitions and  excrescences.  As  regards  Episcopacy, 
they  had  no  objection  of  principle  to  it.  The 
Confession  of  Augsburg  says  : 

'  U  is  not  our  object  to  have  the  bishopg  deprived  of  their 
authority.  The  one  thing  we  asli  is  that  they  will  allow  the 
Gospel  to  be  purely  preached,  and  relax  a  few  observances 
which  cannot  be  kept  without  sin '  (pt.  ii.  $  7). 


But,  when  the  bishops  refused,  the  results  were 
various.  In  Germany  the  spiritual  otHce  was 
abolished,  and  the  princes  took  over  the  general 
government  of  their  churches.  The  bishops  had 
consistory  courts  where  lawyers  and  divines  sat 
together ;  and  these,  with  extensions  and  modifi- 
cations, became  the  chief  subordinate  authorities. 
In  Denmark  the  bishops  were  equally  intractable, 
and  played  a  great  part  in  the  civil  war  after  the 
death  of  Frederick  I.  So,  as  soon  as  Christian 
III.  had  captured  Copenhagen  in  1536,  he  arrested 
the  bishops,  and  set  them  free  only  after  their 
jurisdiction  had  been  abolished  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  goods  of  the  Church  given  up  to 
the  king.  Then  Christian  appointed  seven  super- 
intendents to  work  under  liimself  as  sunimus 
ejnscopus,  and  these  were  consecrated,  not  by 
bishops,  but  by  Luther's  friend  Bugenhagen,  and 
soon  took  the  title  of  bishops.  There  was  no 
consistory.  Sweden  was  more  conservative.  There 
again  the  bishops  were  intractable,  but  Gustavus 
Vasa  mastered  the  Church  once  for  all  at  the 
Riksdag  of  Westeras  in  1527  ;  and  Brask  of 
Linkbping,  the  champion  of  the  old  order,  left  the 
country  in  despair.  The  vast  estates  of  the 
bishops,  the  chapters,  and  the  monasteries  were 
placed  at  the  king's  disposal.  But  the  change  was 
gentle  and  gradual :  tliere  were  no  martyrs  on 
either  side.  The  Mass  was  translated  into  Swedish 
and  the  ceremonies  were  explained.  Unction,  e. a., 
was  only  a  symbol  of  the  inward  unction  by 
the  Spirit.  The  forms  of  Church  government 
were  very  little  changed.  The  old  bishops  were 
gradually  replaced  by  Lutherans,  chosen  by  the 
clergy  and  consecrated  by  other  bishops.  Even 
the  apostolic  succession  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served (though  this  is  disputed)  by  the  unwilling 
hands  of  Petrus  Magni  of  Westerns,  though  the 
Swedish  Church  leaves  its  spiritual  value  an  open 
question.  There  was  no  central  consistory — Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  tried  in  vain  to  establish  one — but 
parish  priests  are  appointed  by  the  bishops,  and  all 
dignitaries  must  have  the  king's  approval. 

The  English  Reformation  took  generally  the 
same  course  as  the  Swedish,  though  the  changes 
and  the  reactions  were  much  more  violent.  'The 
Tudors  were  stronger  than  the  Vasas,  and  the 
antagonisms  between  Papalists  and  Nationalists, 
and  between  Catholics  and  Reformers,  were  much 
sharper  than  in  Sweden.  The  English  Church  was 
Erastian  because  it  was  national,  and  therefore 
fitly  represented  by  the  civil  power,  and  because 
further  the  dangerous  political  situation  after  the 
separation  from  Rome  induced  the  English  people 
to  give  Henry  vm.  a  practical  dictatorship.  Thus 
the  strong  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  was  raised  to 
its  height  by  the  Reformation.  Henry  VIII. 
mastered  the  Church  once  for  all  at  the  '  Submis- 
sion of  the  Clergy '  in  1532.  The  king  was 
acknowledged  as  Head  of  the  Church — Supreme 
Head  ;  convocation  was  not  to  make  or  even  to 
discuss  any  new  canon  without  the  king's  permis- 
sion, and,  if  the  election  of  bishops  remained  with 
the  chapters,  they  could  elect  none  but  the  king's 
nominees.  'The  king's  supremacy  was  not  exercised 
through  a  consistory,  but  in  a  harsher  form  by 
Cromwell  as  Vicar-general.  Elizabeth  took  the 
less  ott'ensive  title  of  '  Supreme  Governor,'  though 
she  claimed  the  same  powers  as  her  father,  and 
exercised  them  through  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission (not  fully  organized  till  1583),  which  was 
substantially  a  central  consistory.  She  carefully 
preserved  not  only  the  rite  of  consecration  but  the 
apostolic  succession.  She  may  have  cared  for  it 
as  little  as  Gustavus  Vasa,  but  its  political  value 
was  evident,  especially  when  it  suited  her  to  pose 
like  a  Lutheran  prince  prescribing  the  religion  of 
his  subjects  according  to  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
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Thus  the  English  Church  h;is  it  as  a  matter  o 
fact,  but  has  nowhere  otfioially  declared  it  to  have 
any  spiritual  value.  Indeed,  it  was  not  supposed 
to  have  anv  before  the  rise  of  the  Carolines,  which 
is  commonly  dated  from  Bancroft's  sermon  in  1589. 
There  is  no  mention  even  of  Episcopacy  in  the 
English  detinition  (Art.  19)  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
though  no  one  has  been  allowed  since  1662  to 
minister  without  episcopal  ordination,  this  is  given 
simply  as  a  domestic  rule  '  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' and  passes  no  censure  on  churches  which 
otherwise  ordain.  In  Church  government  then 
the  English  were  as  conservative  as  the  Swedes  ; 
in  pubtic  worship  they  took  a  bolder  line.  The 
various  books  and  the  local  uses  were  consolidated 
into  the  single  national  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
English  for  congregational  use.  The  services  were 
generally  simplified,  and  the  excessive  number  of 
the  ceremonies  was  much  reduced.  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  in  1549  contained  little  that  was 
not  in  the  Hours,  and  the  Marriage  Service  is  even 
now  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  nor 
was  the  Mass  itself  entirely  changed.  It  was 
translated  and  much  simplified  ;  but  it  was  still 
said  by  a  priest  in  a  vestment  at  an  altar,  and  still 
provided  for  private  confession  and  absolution. 
Its  doctrine  was  upon  the  whole  a  spiritual  Presence, 
but  it  was  quite  consistent  with  consubstantia- 
tion,  though  Gardiner  needed  a  good  deal  of  special 
pleading  to  get  transubstantiation  into  it.  But  in 
1552  the  Prayer-Book  was  'godly  perused'  and 
revised.  Invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  entirely  removed.  The  '  Service  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion  '  was  now  to  be 
said  by  a  priest  or  minister  in  a  surplice  at  the 
Holj'  Table.  It  provided  for  spiritual  help  and 
ghostly  counsel,  but  individual  confession  was 
limited  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  even 
there  was  neither  private  nor  compulsory.  More- 
over, the  whole  structure  of  the  service  was 
changed  for  the  deliberate  jiurjiose  of  disavowing 
every  sort  of  Presence  that  is  not  purely  spiritual. 
Every  passage  quoted  by  Gardiner  was  altered. 
The  Canon  of  the  Mass  was  broken  up  into  three 
parts.  The  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church  was  limited  to  the  living,  the  prayer  of 
consecration  was  brought  close  to  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  prevent '  eucharistic  adoration,'  and 
the  oblation  of  the  elements  was  turned  into  an 
oblation  of  'ourselves,  our  .souls  and  bodies'  after 
the  elements  had  been  consumed.  Thus  in  public 
worship  the  English  made  greater  changes  than 
the  Swedes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  N.  Germany,  in  Sweden, 
and  in  England  the  new  churches  were  or  soon 
became  national,  not  simply  as  indeiiendent  of 
Rome,  but  as  true  expressions  of  national  character. 
Luther  was  so  intensely  German  that  his  iTilluciice 
continued  to  dominate  the  North,  even  after  Ihe 
inroail  of  Calvinism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  In  Sweden  the  new  religion  owed  its 
consolidation  to  the  services  of  (lustav\is  Vasa,  the 
reaction  against  .John  ill.  and  Sigisinund,  and  the 
work  of  the  great  kings  of  the  17th  century.  Dis- 
senters were  always  very  few,  and  even  now  they 
nr*"  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  England  the  trans- 
ition was  iluring  the  peace  of  Klizabetli.  A 
nation  which  in  1.5.")S  was  hardly  more  than  dis- 
jfusled  with  the  lirea  of  Smilhlield  had  become 
(irmly  Protestant  when  it  confronted  Spain  in 
15K.">,  and  never  wavered  afterwards.  Even  the 
Carolines  (except  a  few  creatures  of  Charles  i.) 
were  heartily  opposed  to  Home.  Bnt  from  the 
beginnings  of  (^liriHtiaiiity  irj  I'lnglaiid  there  was 
a  cleavage  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  The 
Bide  which  was  always  dominant,  except  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  preferred  the  regular  and 
Htabely  MrviceH  of  a  national  Church.     The  other, 


represented  in  successive  ages  by  friars,  Lollards, 
Puritans,  and  Dissenters,  leaned  to  the  freer  minis- 
trations and  looser  order  of  local  congregations. 
The  Reformers  endeavoured,  and  for  a  moment 
successfully,  to  bring  the  whole  nation  into  a 
single  Church.  That  hope  was  wrecked  by  the 
tyranny  of  Bancroft  and  Laud  ;  and,  if  the  tyranny 
of  the  Commonwealth  made  the  Church  thoroughly 
popular,  the  tyranny  of  the  Restoration  shut  out 
men  who  stood  for  one  whole  side  of  the  religious 
life  of  England.  It  condemned  the  Church  to  be  a 
sect,  yet  a  sect  in  which  the  other  side  is  not  for- 
gotten. That  it  is  the  most  national  of  the  sects 
is  shown  at  once  by  its  powerful  influence  on 
English  Dissenters  and  by  its  conspicuous  failure 
to  win  the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Unlike  the  Lutheran  and  the  English  Churches 
were  the  Reformed.  One  marked  historic  ditl'er- 
ence  is  that  they  had  the  secular  power  against 
them  eveiywhere  but  in  the  cities  of  the  south- 
west^ — roughly,  from  Frankfurt  and  Lindau  to 
Geneva.  Where  that  power  was  friendly,  they 
were  guided  and  controlled  by  burghers  instead  of 
princes ;  where  it  was  hostile,  they  had  to  form 
their  churches  as  the  early  Christians  did,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  conceptions  of  doctrine  and 
expedienc}'.  As  the  Romish  sacerdotalism  created 
an  aristocracy  of  priests  who  alone  could  dispense 
the  necessary  means  of  grace,  so  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  created  an  aristocracy  of 
the  elect,  for  whom  alone  Christ  died,  who  alone 
received  saving  grace  and  alone  properly  consti- 
tuted the  Church.  This  aristocracy  was  created 
not  by  some  visible  rite  of  ordination,  but  by  God's 
eternal  counsel  secret  to  us,  so  that  it  could  not 
form  a  visible  class  in  the  Church.  The  chief  of 
sinners  might  be  of  the  elect,  and  an  apparent  saint 
might  prove  a  reprobate.  So,  while  the  distinction 
of  priest  and  layman  was  denied,  the  acknow- 
ledged ditt'erence  of  elect  and  reprobate  had  to  be 
ignored  in  the  organization  of  the  churches.  Cal- 
vinism is  indeed  an  inspiring  creed —that  God  has 
foreknown  tne  from  all  eternity,  and  sent  me  forth 
to  do  in  His  strength  and  not  my  own  the  work 
predestinated  for  me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  creed  of  the  strong,  as  asceticism 
is  the  creed  of  the  weak,  when  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  rise  to  the  higher  faith,  tli.at  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  and  not  in  vain.  It  is  onlya half- 
truth,  and,  like  other  forms  of  the  opinion  of 
necessity,  it  must  be  treated  in  practice  as  if  the 
limitation  were  false.  As  every  Calvinist  in  his 
right  mind  believes  himself  to  be  elect  like  the 
boy  in  the  English  Catechism,  he  must  presume 
that  his  neighbours  also  are  elect,  thouj^h  he 
believes  that  some  of  them  are  not.  It  was  like  our 
own  very  necessary  convention  that  our  neighbours 
are  honourable  men,  though  we  know  that  there 
are  knaves  among  them,  t^'nly,  a  knave  can  some- 
times be  found  crat,  a  re]irobate  never.  Hence  a 
R(!formed  Church  was  in  theory  a  democracy,  with 
all  spiritual  authority  deriving  from  the  people. 
This  i)rinciplo  was  extended  to  civil  authority  by 
tli(!  English  Independents  in  1647,  though  the 
Ciimmonwealth  could  not  carry  it  out.  It  pre- 
vailed in  America,  where  it  wius  favoured  by 
ii>l(inial  conditions,  and  from  America  it  was 
brought  back  to  France,  and  became  the  basic 
priiuiple  of  the  Liberal  movenu'nt  of  the  last 
century.  This  princi]>lo  w^>uld  soeni  to  require  a 
free  Church  independent  of  the  State;  and  l,o  this 
idi^al  the  Reformed  diictriiie  pointed  almost  as 
ehnrly  as  the  Romish.  Hut  the  condition  of  free- 
diiiii  is  perH(u'ulion.  The  Stiite  caimot  refuse  to 
decide  questions  of  Chun^h  juopcrly  for  any  sect 
which  is  tolerated,  and  cannot  decide  them  without 
judicial  interpretations  of  its  confessions  and  deeds 
of    settlement.     Hence    the    Reformed    Churehes 
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became  subject  to  the  State  the  moment  they  liad 
mastered  it.  The  burghers  of  Ziiricli  or  Amster- 
dam or  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  Scotland 
might  be  the  stoutest  of  Protestants  ;  but  they 
were  determined  to  keep  the  ministers  in  their 
place,  and  allow  no  such  clerical  rule  as  that  from 
which  the  Reformation  had  delivered  them.  They 
had  no  objection  of  principle — the  Germans  have 
none  now,  and  the  English  had  none  then — to 
what  we  should  consider  a  most  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  private  life.  They  were  used  to  it. 
Every  town  was  full  of  sumptuary  laws  and  minute 
regulations  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  a  few  more 
or  less  made  little  difference.  But  there  was  more 
than  this.  Calvin's  high  estimate  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  of  the  primitive  Church  led  him  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  discipline 
and  its  enforcement  by  the  secular  power ;  and 
in  this  the  Reformed  Churches  generally,  including 
the  English,  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  agree 
with  him.  They  had  some  reason.  Public  morals 
were  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  this  was  keenly  felt, 
now  that  the  new  preaching  had  roused  the  public 
conscience,  which  the  mediaeval  Church  had  so 
debauched  with  formal  righteousness  and  easy 
payments  for  sin  that  the  foulest  crimes  passed 
with  no  more  censure  than  in  the  old  pagan  times. 
The  new  discipline  was  hideously  severe  and  did 
infinite  mischief ;  but  it  was  hardly  more  severe 
than  the  old  would  have  been,  if  the  Church  had 
not  preferred  to  make  a  tratBc  in  sin.  It  was  at 
least  impartial.  Magnates  and  even  ministers  had 
to  do  their  public  penance  like  other  sinners. 
Neither  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  nor  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  nor  the  High  Commission  in  England  showed 
any  respect  of  persons.  None  the  less  the  system 
hardened  the  saints  with  formalism  and  spiritual 
pride,  and  drove  the  sinners  to  hypocrisy  or  despair. 
It  was  long  before  the  Reformed  Churches  could 
shake  off  thebelief  taken  over  from  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  punish  sin  as  sin  with 
spiritual  censures  enforced  by  temporal  penalties. 
But  laymen  were  jealous  of  this  dangerous  power 
of  excommunication,  and  moderate  churchmen 
like  Bullinger  disowned  it.  In  German  Switzer- 
land it  was  not  allowed  at  all ;  in  French  Switzer- 
land (even  in  Geneva)  and  in  Scotland  it  was  not 
entrusted  to  purely  clerical  authorities.  In  Eng- 
land the  frequency  of  excommunication  and  its 
misuses  for  secular  offences  were  a  standing 
grievance  against  the  early  Stuarts  ;  and  the  en- 
deavour of  the  Presbyterians  to  introduce  the 
Scottish  discipline  was  foiled  by  the  lawyers,  the 
Independents,  and  the  nation  generally. 

On  the  other  h.and,  there  was  a  doctrine  which 
often  partly  counteracted  the  natural  dependence 
of  a  dominant  sect  upon  the  State.  The  holiness 
of  the  Cliurch  was  nowhere  more  of  a  living  truth 
than  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  for  they  believed 
as  firmly  as  any  Romanist  that  it  was  ordained  of 
Christ  and  guided  by  His  Holy  Spirit.  Eternal 
predestination  was  a  still  mightier  inspiration 
than  the  august  tradition  claimed  by  Rome,  and 
there  was  no  double  standard  of  priests  or  monks 
to  shelter  common  sinners  from  its  fullest  claims. 
So  the  ministers  could  stand  up  as  boldly  as  any 
popes  or  bishops  against  wickedness  in  high  places, 
and  they  did  so  with  a  courage  which,  though  not 
wanting,  was  less  often  seen  in  the  more  courtly 
Lutheran  and  English  Churches.  The  Reformed 
had  much  more  trial  of  persecution  th.an  the 
Lutherans,  for  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  left  them 
alone  to  fight  the  hardest  of  the  battle  against  the 
treachery  of  the  savage  Catholic  revival.  Small 
wonder  if  their  zeal  was  often  fierce  and  narrow, 
quarrelsome  and  overscrupulous.  But  they  are 
not  fully  represented  by  such  extremists  as 
Puritans,  Covenanters,  and  Camisards,  who  were 


more  or  less  demoralized  by  Stuart  or  Bourbon 
tyranny.  If  we  look  to  more  peaceful  churches 
like  those  of  Ziirich  or  Strassburg,  or  even  Geneva, 
or  to  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  we  shall  find  greater  moderation. 
Calvin  himself  charged  the  English  Liturgy  of 
1552  with  nothing  worse  than  tolerabiles  ineptias, 
and  the  Scots  used  one  like  it  (with  ceremonies 
omitted  and  some  freedom  to  the  minister)  till 
they  were  disgusted  with  all  forms  of  prayer  by 
the  attempt  of  Laud  and  Charles  to  force  an 
English  form  upon  them.  Bucer  and  even  Laski 
urged  Hooper  in  1550  not  to  refuse  the  episcopal 
vestments,  and  in  Elizabeth's  time  BuUinger  and 
Gualter  gave  plain  counsel  to  the  Puritans.  The 
surplice,  they  said,  was  not  vised  at  Ziirich,  and 
they  did  not  like  it ;  but  the  queen's  enforcement 
of  it  was  no  reason  for  giving  up  their  ministry. 

In  one  direction  the  Reformed  Churches  far 
excelled  the  rest.  The  appeal  to  Scripture  made 
the  study  of  Scripture  a  duty  for  all  according  to 
their  powers ;  so  that  instruction  in  religion  had 
to  be  both  dtaper  and  more  general  than  hereto- 
fore. The  Reformers  were  conspicuously  learned 
men.  Luther  himself  was  the  greatest  of  German 
teachers ;  Cranmer  and  Jewel  were  above  com- 
jiarison  with  their  opponents  ;  and  Calvin  was  not 
only  the  best  patristic  scholar  of  his  time,  but  the 
greatest  commentator  since  Augustine.  However 
they  may  have  erred,  it  was  not  for  want  of  diligent 
and  faithful  study  of  Scripture  with  all  helps  there- 
unto then  attainable.  And  this  learning  they 
sought  to  spread  among  the  people.  They  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  urged  all  to  read  it,  and  shaped 
the  services  for  instruction  as  well  as  for  devotion. 
The  English  Reformers  did  what  they  could,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  much  more  inclined  to  plunder  the  old  schools 
than  to  found  new,  and,  moreover,  saw  no  need  of 
education  for  the  lower  classes.  The  Lutherans 
were  less  thorough  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and 
soon  lost  themselves  in  a  jungle  of  controversies. 
The  Calvinists  did  better.  Geneva  under  Calvin 
and  Beza  was  the  centre  of  Protestant  learning, 
and  the  village  schools  established  by  Knox  and 
Melville  gave  Scotland  such  a  system  of  general 
education  as  England  has  reached  only  in  our  own 
time. 

4.  Results  of  the  Reformation. — We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  survey  the  Reformation  as  a  whole, 
and  form  some  estimates  of  its  results.  Shortly, 
national  Churches  replaced  the  catholic  Church, 
Scripture  became  the  standard  instead  of  tradition, 
and  the  individual  gr.adually  gained  first  religious, 
then  civil,  liberty.  This  was  a  revolution,  and  the 
greatest  since  tlie  rise  of  Christianity,  so  that  it 
called  forth  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  was 
the  occasion  for  enormous  evils — the  savage  perse- 
cutions and  wars  of  religion,  the  desolation  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  a  long  severance 
of  the  comity  of  Europe,  nortli  and  south.  Strict 
Romanists  and  strict  Protestants  were  never 
heartily  allied  till  16S6,  and  the  embers  of  religious 
hatred  are  not  yet  quenched.  Even  now  the  pope 
visibly  prefers  infidel  Germany  to  heretic  England. 
To  the  Reformation  we  owe  further  the  religious 
divisions  of  N.  Europe,  the  multitudinous  sects  of 
England  and  America,  involving  scandals  without 
end  to  the  unbelievers,  and  also  the  whole  school 
of  rationalists  from  Deism  and  the  Aiifklarung  to 
the  latest  extravagances  of  the  Germans  and  their 
imitators.  To  the  Reformation  again  we  owe  the 
Tridentine  reaction  which  (with  some  reform  of 
scandals)  con.solidated  the  mediaeval  system  into  a 
firm  barrier  against  all  freedom  in  S.  Europe. 
The  ane  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  18th  cent,  by  the  philo- 
sophic despots  and  the  French  Revolution,  only  to 
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be  followed  by  something  lover  still.  If  there  was 
much  honest  ignorance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
is  much  organized  falsehood  now. 

Of  all  these  evils  the  Reformation  was  the  occa- 
sion, and  of  some  the  cause  ;  and  to  these  we  may 
add  the  mischief  done  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  upper 
classes  by  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  the  mischiefs 
caused  by  the  too  great  subservience  of  the  Lutheran 
and  English  Churches  to  the  State.  We  now  look 
at  the  other  side.  The  abolition  of  a  mischievous 
and  sometimes  iinfriendlj'  foreign  authority  gave 
the  nations  freedom  to  develop  themselves,  and 
made  better  order  possible  in  both  Church  and 
State.  What  were  scandals  in  tlie  ISth  cent,  were 
matters  of  course  in  the  loth.  National  character 
became  stronger  and  more  earnest,  and  gained  a 
new  sense  of  duty  from  the  new  responsibility  laid 
on  every  man  when  the  new  teaching  abolished 
auricular  confession,  swept  away  a  vast  amount 
of  superstition,  and  trading  on  superstition,  and 
removed  the  poison  from  family  life  by  its  emphatic 
rejection  of  the  ascetic  ideal  ;  and  all  this  was 
summed  up  in  a  rational  worship  constantly 
challenging  comparison  with  an  open  Bible. 

Yet  ail  this  was  but  the  prelude  of  the  mighty 
evolution.  The  depth  of  meaning  in  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  was  reached  slowly  and  through 
many  conflicts,  and  is  not  exhausted  yet.  The 
Reformers  were  men  of  their  own  time,  and  took 
over  from  the  Middle  Ages  many  beliefs  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  principles.  They  took  over 
the  old  imperial  conce[)tion  of  God  as  a  despot  in 
heaven,  the  old  view  of  the  gospel  as  a  law  of 
commands,  the  old  belief  in  a  rigid  visible  Church 
which  could  allow  no  dissent,  and  (lie  old  reliance 
on  a  penitential  discipline  enforced  by  the  State. 
All  these  are  finally  inconsistent  with  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  Reformation.  A  God  who  calls 
on  us  to  judge  the  righteous  judgment  cannot  be 
desjiotic,  so  that  despotism  and  slavery  on  earth 
stand  condemned.  A  gospel  of  free  forgiveness — 
in  technical  language,  justification  by  faith — 
cannot  allow  a  visible  Church  with  no  salvation 
outside  it.  If  freedom  from  Rome  did  not  at  once 
bring  freedom  in  religion,  it  made  the  coming  of 
that  freedom  certain  by  throwing  back  on  every 
m.an  the  burden  of  seeking  for  truth  from  which 
the  Church  had  relieved  him.  And  freedom  in  the 
highest  8])here  carried  freedom  in  the  lower,  some- 
times even  for  countries  which  rejected  the  Refor- 
mation as  well  as  Rome.  The  sujjremacy  of  con- 
science ])rocIaimed  by  the  Reformation  meant 
freedom  first  for  heterodoxy.  Persecution  on  a 
large  scale  was  made  impossible  in  Germany  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  England  by  the 
Revolution,  in  France  by  Voltaire  and  (he  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Hut  it  meant  also  political 
freedom,  and  the  growth  of  freedom  is  bringing 
the  whole  conception  of  government  into  better 
accord  with  the  divine  ideal  of  goodness  and  un- 
HellishneHs.  All  I'rotestant states exce)it retrograde 
Germany  are  seeking  justice,  and  the  f'lilholic 
states  nearly  in  ])roportion  to  their  indejiendcnce 
of  Rome.  TIm^  freedom  won  for  criticism  and 
K<:ience  has  been  the  occasion  for  many  excesses  ; 
but  the  broad  result  emerging  is  confusi(m  to  the 
twin  powers  of  agnosticism  inside  and  outside  the 
Christian  Churcli.  Alwve  all,  the  free  appeal  to 
history  has  shown  that  the  gosiiel  is  vaster  and 
more  varied,  freer  and  more  loving,  than  our 
fathers  knew.  The  Reformation  opened  the  way 
to  a  vision  of  God  ;  and  the  vision  of  God  is  the 
innpiration  of  men. 

LmiliATnRlt.HI>r.  Owatkin  hod  flnlsliod  this  artlole,  but  lind 
not  A/t'le<l  tho  litcrAliirc,  bitfnro  hiH  death.  The  (ollowinjf  U»l 
hii«  hffn  iir^parcd  by  Ihi-  I->Iitor«.  1 

Tbr  wrlllnKH  of  ttio  ICcroriiif-nt  and  the  works  of  leading 
Cburfh  fil«t/>riAnfl  may  be  ronsuUi-d  for  the  hlstary  proper  of 


the  Reformation.  Exhausti\'e  lists  of  authorities  will  be  found 
in  the  bibliographies  attaclied  to  The  Cambridge  Modern 
HUtory,  i.-iii.,  Cambridge,  1902-04.  In  vol.  i.,  The  Renais- 
sance, the  section  by  W.  Barry,  describing  '  Catholic  Europe,* 
may  be  referred  to, "and  that  by  H.  C.  Lea,  on  'The  Eve  of  the 
Reformation,'  is  also  valuable. "  Vol.  ii.,  The  Reformation,  gives 
the  history  of  the  movement  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Vol.  iii.,  entitled  The  Wars  of  Religion,  deals  with  those  inter- 
national and  other  conflicts  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Reformation. 

Among  books  in  which  the  ethical  and  other  principles 
involved  in  the  Reformation  are  unfolded  may  be  mentioned  ; 
C.  Beard,  The  Reformatii.m  in  its  Relation  to  Modem  Thought 
(HL),  London,  1SS3  ;  A.  E.  Berger,  Die  Kxtlturaufiaben 
der  Reformation-,  Berlin,  190S ;  F.  von  Bezold.  Oes'ch.  der 
deutschen  Reformation,  do.  1890  ;  G.  Bonet-Maiiry,  Les  Pr^atr- 
seurs  de  la  R^fonne  et  de  la  liberty  de  conseiince,  Paris,  1904 ; 
Lord  Bryce,  Tlte  Hohj  Roman  Enijiire,  new  and  revised  ed., 
London,  1904;  M.  Creigrhton,  IliH.  of  the  Papacy  front  the 
Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  newed.,  6  vols.,  do.  1901 ;  A. 
Harnack.  Hiil,  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  from  3rd  German  ed., 
do.  1894-99,  vol.  vil. ;  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Les  Origines  de 
la  R^forme,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1905-09;  J.  Janssen.  ficich.  des 
deutschen  Volkes  seit  dein  Ausnafig  des  Mittelalters^--^^,  8  vols., 
Freiburg  im  Br.,  1891-94.  Eng.'tr.^  16  vols.,  London,  1896-1910  ; 
J.  Kbstlin,  Martin  Lnther  :  sei7i  Lcben  vnd  seine  Schriften^, 
ed.  O.  Kawerau,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1903  ;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  A  Hist. 
of  the  R-fonnatioji,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1906;  Lutner, /^tV*-f 
Principles  of  the  Re.formation  (the  Ninety-five  Theses  and  Three 
Primary  Works  of  Luther),  tr.  ami  ed.  with  iiitrods.,  H.  Wace 
and  C.  .\.  Buchheiiu,  London,  1SS3  ;  A.  O.  Meyer,  Stttdien  ztir 
Vorgesch.  der  Re.formation,  Munich,  190:^;  L.  von  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Geseh.  im  Zeitalter  der  Re.formation,  6  vols.,  Berlin, 
1839^7,  Enc.  tr.,  3  vols,  (no  more  published),  London,  184.'t-47  ; 
E.  Troeltsch,  '  Protestantisches  Christentutn  und  Kirche  der 
Xeuzeit,'  in  Kuttnr  der  Gegenwart,  \.  iv.  i.,  Leipzig,  1905 ;  C. 
UUmann. /it7't>rm(r/orc/i  vor  der  Re.formation'^,  2.  vols.,  Ootha, 
ISOfi,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1S74-TT  ;  H.  B.  Workman,  The 
Dawn  of  the  Re.furmolion,  London,  1901-(12. 

The  Roman  Catholic  \  iew  of  the  I'eforntation,  its  causes  and 
its  consequences,  is  set  forth  in  the  toUowiiig  ;  H.  S.  Dcnifle, 
Luther  u}id  Luthertum  in  der  ersten  Entwickelunn-,  2  vols., 
Mainz,  1904-09 ;  F.  A.  Gasquet,  The  Em  of  the  Re/ormation", 
London,  1905;  H.  Grisar,  l.uther,  tr.  E.  M.  Lamond,  ed.  L. 
Cappadelta,  C  vols.,  do.  1913-17;  L.  von  Pastor,  {re.-'Ch.  der 
Papste  srit  devi  AvS'iang  des  Mittelalters,  6  vols.,  Freiburg  im 
Br.,  1S.S6-19I3,  Eng.  tr.,  12  vols.,  London,  1891-1912. 

See  also  ortt.  Calvinism,  IIcocbxots,  Hussiths,  LtirnBR, 
PaI-ACV,  PROTKaxANTISM,  Wksthrn  Onruru. 

H.  M.  G\V.\TKIN. 

REFORMATORIES.  —  See  Criminoloov, 
Juvenile  Criminals. 

REFORMED  BAPTISTS.— See  Disciples 
OP  Christ. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.-See  Protes- 
tantism. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.— I. 
The  name  and  its  meaning.  At  first  the  churches 
of  tliis  body  were  nddresscd  as  '  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Churches  in  New  York  and  New  .lorsey.' 
In  1789  the  title,  'the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches 
in  North  America,'  was  given.  The  ntinutes  of 
Synod  at  the  ado]itiou  of  the  (\institution  u.se  the 
term,  'the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  North 
America.'  Rut  the  name  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  ('.institution,  printed  in  17il3, 
is  'the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.'  The  same  title  ap])ears  on 
the  second  edition  of  1815.  In  subsequent  editions 
it  is  '  the  Reformed  Dutch  Clnirch  of  North 
Auu'.rica.'  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Synod 
in  IS19  gives  the  name  as  'the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Clmrch.'  In  these  terms  the  history 
and  geograi)hical  position  of  the  Church  are  out- 
lined. It  was  'Protestant'  in  contrast  with 
Roman  Catholicism.  It  was  '  Reformeil '  because 
it  belonged  to  the  school  of  Calvin  rather  tliiin  to 
that  of  Luther.  It  was  '  Dutch  '  because  Ilollaml 
was  the  country  of  its  origin.  The  cxiirc.ssions 
'  America,'  '  North  America,'  and  '  Unitcil  States' 
give  the  country  of  its  development.  In  process 
oflinii^tho  title  was  considered  cninbcrsome,  and 
the  word  '  Dutch  '  inappropriate,  since  the  member- 
shi])  had  bcconie  thoroUL'lily  Americvn.  In  lH(i7 
llic  niunc  was  therefore  cliaugeil  to  'the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.' 
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2.  History. — (n)  Period  of  the  Dutch  domina- 
tion {1623-04). — To  the  Dutch  West  India  Cuin- 
pany,  cliartered  in  1621,  was  committed  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  banl<s  of 
the  Hudson,  called  New  Netlierland.  The  policy 
of  this  company  was  to  foster  the  Reformed 
religion  in  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions.  There- 
fore in  1623  the  company  sent  Sebastian  Jansen 
Krol,  a  comforter  of  the  sick,  to  New  Netlierland. 
He  conducted  services  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Holland. 

Because  the  office  of  the  company  for  New 
Netlierland  was  in  Amsterdam,  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  by  the  decree  of  1624,  took  charge  of 
the  religious  work  of  the  colony.  The  Krst  Dutch 
pastor,  Jonas  Michaelius,  was  sent  out  in  1628. 
In  April  of  that  year  he  organized  a  church  of  50 
members  in  New  Amsterdam.  Peter  Minuit,  tlie 
governor,  was  an  elder  in  this  church.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Presbyterian  church  government 
in  America.  The  church  thus  formed  became  the 
mother  church  of  the  denomination.  It  has  had  a 
continuous,  recorded  history  from  that  day  to  this. 
With  ample  endowment  and  ten  church  buildings, 
it  conducts  a  great  work  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Western  world.  Its  school  is  probably  the  oldest 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  the 
Reformed  Church  was  the  Established  Church  of 
the  colony.  Other  sects  were  tolerated,  although 
Governor  Stuyvesant  showed  personal  hostility  to 
them.  Tliirteen  churclies  were  founded,  and 
si.\teen  ministers  served  during  this  period.  Seven 
of  these  were  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
to  the  English  in  1664. 

(6)  Period  of  struggle  for  civil  independence 
{1664-1737). — By  the  terms  of  surrender  the  Dutch 
Church  was  assured  of  freedom.  But  the  change 
of  Government  was  a  severe  blow  to  it.  Financial 
support  from  the  State  soon  ceased.  The  Church 
owed  civil  allegiance  to  the  English  Government 
and  ecclesiastical  allegiance  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  The  combination  was  fruitful  of  mis- 
understandings. Few  people  came  from  Holland, 
but  many  English  poured  into  the  colony.  With- 
in the  first  twelve  years  after  the  surrender  only 
one  Dutch  minister  arrived.  In  1676  only  three 
Dutch  ministers  were  in  the  country.  The  English 
governors  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  treaty  granting 
freedom  to  the  Dutch  Church,  but  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  Church  to  become  a  mere  organ 
of  the  civil  power.  Several  incidents  during  the 
first  generation  of  English  rule  taught  the  Reformed 
Church  to  be  on  its  guard  against  encroacliments 
on  its  liberties. 

The  Revolution  in  England  in  1688  produced 
the  Leisler  tragedy  in  New  York.  This  made  a 
sad  division  in  the  Dutch  Church,  in  which  the 
populace  was  on  the  side  of  Leisler  and  the 
ministers  and  higher  classes  on  the  side  of  the 
Government.  Governor  Fletchei'  took  advantage 
of  this  condition  to  advance  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch.  At  his  request  the 
Ministry  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1693. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  support  by  taxation  of 
'.a  good,  sullicient,  Protestant  minister'  in  each  of 
the  four  southern  counties  of  the  province.  Tlie 
Dutch  members  of  Assembly  did  not  intend  by 
this  Act  to  establish  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
Fletcher  and  several  of  his  successors  affected  to 
consider  the  English  Church  established  thereby, 
and  much  friction  resulted.  The  Dutch  Church  of 
New  York  City,  taking  alarm,  obtained  a  charter 
for  itself  in  1696.  By  this  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  that  individual  church  were  secured.  It  was 
therefore  able  to  lend  effective  moral  support  in 
the  struggle  to  other  churches.  The  majority  of 
the  Dutch  ministers  stood  their  ground  in  all  the 


tedious  disputes  with  the  governors,  but  a  few 
surrendered  their  ecclesiastical  independence  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition. 

In  the  fight  against  a  State  Establishment  the 
Dutch  Church  as  a  whole  was  at  an  advantage 
compared  with  other  denominations.  It  was  a 
National  Church,  not  classed  with  '  Dissenters,' 
able  to  appeal  to  the  treaty  rights  of  1664.  While 
no  '  Dissenting '  church  could  obtain  a  charter 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  several  Dutch 
churches  secured  this  coveted  privilege.  The 
Dutch  Church  therefore  won  the  victory  in  its 
contest  with  the  royal  governors.  By  tiie  third 
decade  of  the  18th  cent,  the  theoretical  liberty  of 
the  earlier  time  had  become  actual. 

During  these  years  the  Church  was  growing. 
The  natur.al  increase  of  the  Dutch  population  was 
great.  Religious  persecution  drove  Frencli  Hugue- 
nots and  German  Palatines  to  America.  These 
united  with  the  Reformed  Church  and  became  an 
important  element  in  its  life.  By  1737  the  thirteen 
churches  of  1664  had  become  65,  and  the  seven 
ministers  had  become  nineteen.  Tliere  was  need 
for  more  ministers,  but  to  obtain  them  from 
Holland  was  difficult.  It  had  always  been  con- 
trar}'  to  the  policy  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to 
allow  American  ordinations.  They  grudgingly 
permitted  a  few  with  the  understanding  tliat  they 
were  not  to  become  precedents. 

{c)  Period  of  struggle  for  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence {1737-9S}. — Under  the  leadership  of  Theodorus 
Jacobus  Frelinghuysen  the  religious  movement 
known  as  '  the  Great  Awakening '  took  a  strong 
hold  of  the  Dutch  Clmrcli.  This  increased  the 
desire  for  more  ministers  and  loosened  still  further 
the  weakening  bond  which  held  the  Church  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Frelinghuysen  proposed 
that  an  institution  to  train  young  men  for  the 
ministry  should  be  founded,  and  the  churches 
organized  into  an  Assembly  to  ordain  them  and 
perform  other  functions  of  an  independent  Church. 
In  the  year  1737  a  plan  for  such  an  Assembly  or 
Coetus  was  sent  to  Holland  for  approval.  The 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  doubted  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  the  American  Church.  They  thought  it 
better  for  them  to  unite  with  the  Germans  and 
Presbyterians.  This  plan  came  to  naught.  With 
the  precedent  of  other  American  churclies  becom- 
ing independent  before  their  eyes,  after  long  delay, 
in  1747,  they  granted  permission  for  the  Dutch 
Church  in  America  to  form  a  Coetus.  But  this 
privilege  was  bound  with  such  restrictions  that 
it  was  practically  worthless.  Ordinations  were 
allowed  only  l)y  special  permission,  and  appeals  to 
Holland  were  granted.  For  six  years  this  Coetus 
led  an  iuefl'ectual  life,  and  then  in  1754  issued  a 
declaration  of  independence.  This  offended  .some 
of  the  more  conservative  ministers,  whQ  seceded 
under  the  leadership  of  Dotnine  Ritzema,  senior 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  New  York 
City. 

The  members  of  the  new  Classis  or  Coetus  pos- 
sessed energy  and  piety.  They  professed  rever- 
ence to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  but  took  their 
own  independent  course.  They  ordained,  when 
they  thought  proper,  young  men  for  service  in  the 
Dutch  churches  of  America,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  found  a  college  for  the  education  of 
ministerial  candidates.  This  they  accomplished 
in  1766,  when  Queen's  College,  afterwards  Rutgers, 
obtained  a  charter.  The  seceded  ministers  called 
themselves  '  the  Conferentie.'  They  were  a  minor- 
ity in  number,  but  possessed  the  weight  of  age  and 
scholarship.  They  professed  to  be  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  old  Coetus,  and  they  retained  the 
records  of  that  body.  They  emphasized  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  and  were 
free  in  their  criticisms  of  the  Coetus  brethren. 
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Yet  they  realized  the  necessity  of  theological 
education,  and  Doniine  Kitzema  evolved  the  plan 
of  a  Dutch  Divinity  professorship  in  the  newly- 
organized  King's  College,  in  New  York  City.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  but  the  chair  was  never  occupied. 
In  1764  the  Conferentie  organized  themselves  into 
an  '  Assembly  subordinate  to  tlie  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.'  The  next  year  by  special  permission 
they  ordained  one  young  man. 

The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  did  not  understand 
conditions  in  America.  At  first  they  favoured  the 
Conferentie,  but  in  time  tliey  perceived  that  the 
freedom  usurped  by  the  Coetus  was  necessary  to 
the  life  of  the  American  Church.  John  Henry 
Livingston,  sometimes  called  '  the  father  of  the 
Reformed  Church,'  was  influential  in  enlightening 
them.  A  well-informed  American,  he  studied 
theoloCT  at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1765-70. 
He  took  every  opportunity  to  explain  conditions 
in  the  American  Church  to  members  of  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  On  Livingston's  return  to  America 
he  became  pastor  in  New  York  City,  and  the  next 
year  (1771)  under  his  influence  a  peace  conference 
was  held.  At  this  a  plan  of  union,  proposed  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  was  presented.  Both 
parties  were  tired  of  strife,  and  peace  was  obtained 
with  surprising  ease.  The  freedom  desired  by  the 
Coetus  was  secured,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Confer- 
entie were  soothed  by  the  adoption  of  names  not 
connected  with  the  old  disagreements.  An  organ- 
ization, called  a  '  general  body,'  was  formed  with 
power  to  ordain,  and  five  '  special  bodies '  were 
grouped  under  it.  The  Church,  now  acknowledged 
independent,  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  full  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  life. 

But  the  clouds  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
gathering,  and  the  Reformed  Church  was  directly 
in  the  track  of  the  storm.  The  los.ses  of  the 
Church  during  that  upheaval  were  great.  Much 
property  was  destroyed  and  congregations  were 
scattered.  \Vithin  New  York  City  a  handful  of 
Dutch  Tories  held  service  during  its  occupation  by 
the  British,  although  their  pastors  and  most  of 
their  brethren  had  fled. 

At  the  return  of  peace  in  17S3  the  Church 
rapidly  arose  from  its  ruins.  In  17S4  the  inde- 
pendent names  of  Synod  and  Classis  were  assumed 
without  further  regard  to  conservative  feelings. 
The  same  year  Livingston  was  chosen  professor 
of  Theology  in  connexion  with  his  New  York 
pastorate.  In  178S  a  coniiiiittee  was  appointed  to 
tran.slate  the  standards  of  doctrine,  liturgy,  and 
the  rules  of  order  of  the  Dutch  Church  into 
English.  They  were  to  revise  such  statements  as 
did  not  suit  the  free  conditions  in  America.  This 
was  accom()lished  in  1792,  and  the  next  year  the 
work  was  issued.  Thus  the  organization  of  the 
indepeiulent  Church  was  completed  and  the  Church 
liegari  its  national  life.  Letters  between  the  mother 
Church  in  Holland  and  the  daughter  Church  in 
America  were  occasionally  sent  for  almut  a  score 
of  years,  but  the  custom  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

During  the  colonial  period  about  150  churches 
were  organized,  and  about  1.50  ministers  served  in 
the  Dutch  Church. 

((/)  Period  nf  the  indrpcndcnt  Amerirnn  Chnrrh 
{179g-191fj).-~th(i  life  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  during  the  years  of  its  national  existence 
haH  been  similar  to  that  of  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  within  the  United  States.  The  Knglish 
language  is  generally  used,  and  the  nuMubershiii 
has  bc'cn  drawn  fri>m  ICvangclical  Clirislinns  of 
every  name.  It  is  not  unconimuii  in  the  cities  to 
find  that  the  members  of  an  individual  Itefornied 
church  trace  their  occlesiaHtical  ani^estry  to  a  dozen 
dilTerent  Bonrces.  The  general  public  does  notdis- 
tinguJHli  it  from  its  Hresliyterian  nciglibourK. 

In  1840  the  Kefiirined  Church  received  a  stream 


of  emigiation  from  Holland  which  increased  its 
numbers,  and  caused  the  flavour  of  the  Dutch 
Reformation  to  prolong  its  life  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  Church  had  always  been  strong  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersej'.  These  immigrants  founded  about 
200  churches  in  the  region  of  which  Chicago  is  the 
centre,  and  have  extended  their  influence  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

There  have  been  a  few  secessions  from  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  1S22  Solomon  I'roeligh  and 
four  suspended  ministers,  being  more  conservative 
in  doctrine  than  their  brethren,  organized  '  the 
True  Reformed  Dutch  Church.'  'fhis  became 
extinct  in  1S90.  In  1SS2  another  secession  of 
certain  Hollanders  in  the  west  took  place.  They 
were  displeased  because  the  Synod  would  not  take 
action  against  Freemasonry.  They  joined  with 
others  to  form  '  the  Christian  Reformed  Church.' 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  has  ahvays 
been  interested  in  missionary  effort.  In  the 
generation  succeeding  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
church  of  New  York  City  received  constant  appeals 
for  aid  from  weak  churches.  To  these  she  seldom 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Several  Domestic  Mission 
Societies  were  organized  at  difl'erent  times,  and 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Church  was 
born  in  1831.  Its  chief  work  is  to  aid  feeble 
churches  and  to  organize  new  ones  in  proper  places. 
Many  of  tlie  strong  churches  of  the  denomination 
have  received  aid  from  it  in  their  infancy.  The 
lirst  year  of  its  existence  its  income  was  §5,400. 
In  the  year  1915  it  received  §197,555.55. 

Foreign  missionary  work  has  received  unusual 
attention.  The  first  society  for  this  purpose  was 
organized  in  1796.  From  1826  to  1832  the  Re- 
formed Church  worked  in  union  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
From  1832  to  1857  its  relation  with  that  board 
was  that  of  co-operation.  Since  1857  the  Reformed 
Church  has  conducted  its  foreign  mission  work  in- 
dependently but  with  hearty  co-operation  with 
other  Churches  in  tlie  foreign  field.  The  receipts 
of  this  board  in  1915  were  $300,752.51.  The  board 
at  present  maintains  Hve  missions,  viz.  Amoy, 
China,  1842;  Arcot,  India,  1853;  N.  Japan,  1859; 
S.  Japan,  1859;  Arabia,  originally  an  independent, 
mission,  1889,  but  adopted  by  the  board  in  1894. 
The  women  of  the  Church  also  maintain  foreign 
and  domestic  mission  boards. 

Other  boards  of  the  Church  arc:  the  Board  of 
Direction,  which  has  charge  of  the  property  of  the 
Synod  ;  the  Board  of  Kdui'ation,  which  aids  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry  and  assists  in  the 
support  of  certain  eduitational  institutions;  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Bible  Work  ;  the  Dis- 
abled Ministers'  Fund  and  the  Widows'  Fund. 

In  1915  there  were  reported  718  churches  with 
120,847  communicant  members,  served  by  750 
niinisleis. 

3.  The  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  —  '1  he  Constitution  of  the 
Netlii'ihmds  Reformed  t'liurch,  docree<l  by  the 
Synod  of  Doit  (1(>18-19),  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  Reformeil  t'hurch  in  .\merica  in  1771.  That 
Constitution  then  contained  the  following  ele- 
ments: the  liclgic  Confession  of  l''aith,  tlu'  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  and  the  coiii]iendinm  of  the  same, 
the  liturgy,  the  canons  of  the  Sj'iiod  of  Dort,  and 
the  rules  of  ('Inirch  governnuuit. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  have  remained  nn- 
changeil,  but  the  Church  has  been  little  troubled 
with  lieii'sy.  It  has  been  conservatively  progres- 
sive in  the  intcrpietatioii  of  these  stanilanls.  'J'ho 
C(mstituti(m  and  the  liturgy  have  been  revised  in 
1833,  1874,  and  1916.  Certain  portions  of  the 
liturgy  are  optional.  Some  of  these  have  fallen 
into  general  disuse.  But  cerlaiii  portions  are  re- 
quireil  ;    they  are  generally  iidmired  and  perhaps 
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are  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  the  services 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

The  form  of  government  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
type,  first  proposed  by  Calvin  and  adopted  by  the 
Netherland  churches  in  1568.  It  requires  four 
classes  of  officers  in  the  churcli :  ministers,  teachers 
(of  theology),  elders,  and  deacons. 

The  unit  of  government  is  the  Consistory  ruling 
the  individual  church.  A  group  of  churches  forms 
a  Classis.  Of  this  body  the  ministers  and  an  elder 
representing  each  church  are  members.  In  1915 
there  were  37  Classes  in  the  Reformed  Churcli  of 
America.  Above  the  Classis  is  the  Particular 
Synod,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  General 
Synod  is  the  supreme  court.  It  has  held  regular 
annual  sessions  since  1812.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1819. 

While  loving  its  own  doctrine  and  method,  the 
Reformed  Church  has  always  been  charitable 
towards  other  views  and  methods,  and  ready  to 
labour  hand  in  hand  with  every  other  denomina- 
tion of  Evangelical  Christians. 

4.  Educational  institutions.  — ■  The  Reformed 
Church  has  always  insisted  upon  an  educated 
ministry.  Its  institutions  of  learning  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  1766 ;  its  name  was  changed  from  Queen's 
to  Rutgers  in  1825  ;  it  is  the  State  college  of  New 
Jersey  and  since  1865  is  no  longer  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Synod ;  (2)  the  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1784;  this  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  ;  it  has  been  located  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  since  1810,  when  Livingston,  who  had 
been  both  pastor  in  New  York  and  professor  of 
Theology,  resigned  from  his  pastorate  and  removed 
to  New  Brunswick  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
teaching ;  (3)  Hope  College  and  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1866,  both  located  at 
Holland,  Michigan.  Besides  these  the  Church  has 
several  schools  of  lower  grade  in  America  and 
important  institutions  upon  its  mission  fields. 

LlTBRATURE. — I.  SOURCES. — Documentary  Hist,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  4  vols.,  Albany,  1850-51 ;  Documents  relatinq  to 
the  Colonial  Hist,  of  New  York,  14  vols.,  do.  1856-83 ;  Van 
Rensselaer  =Botcner  MSS,  ed.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  New  York, 
1908 ;  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  6  vols., 
Albany,  1901-05  ;  Minutes  of  the  Coetus,  1737-71 ;  Minutes  of 
the  Provisional  Synod,  1771-93  ;  Minutes  of  the  General  Synod, 
1794-1916 ;  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  New  York,  1793  (many  edd.  since) ;  E.  T.  Corwin, 
Digest  of  Cojistitutional  and  Synodicat  Legislation  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  New  York,  1906. 

II.  BiSTORIE.'!.—].  K.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1853-71 ;  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Neic 
Netherland,  2  vols.,  do.  1855  ;  E.  T.  Corwin,  A  Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Arnerica*,  do.  1902,  American  Church 
Hist.  Series,  vol.  viii.,  do.  1895 ;  D.  D.  Demarest,  The  Re- 
formed  Church  in  America,  New  York,  1890;  Centennial 
Discourses  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America^,  do.  1877; 
Centennial  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunsunck,  N.J., 

do.  1885.  Charles  E.  Corwin. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. — This  religious  denomination,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  '  the  German  Reformed 
Church,'  is  derived  from  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  government  it 
holds  to  the  Presbyterian  system.  Its  confession 
of  faith  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  developed 
'  the  Mercersburg  Theology,'  one  of  the  phases  of 
American  theological  thought. 

Individual  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  17th  century. 
Peter  Minuit,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  colony 
which  in  1638  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
had  been  a  ruling  elder  of  one  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  the  German  city  of  Wesel.  Among 
the  Hollanders  who  founded  New  York  there  were 
not  a  few  Germans,  but  these  generally  identified 
themselves  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  churches. 
In  the  southern  colonies  there  were  German  and 
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French  Reformed  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
Wherever  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians  had 
occupied  the  field,  they  rarely  attempted  a 
separate  organization.  In  Pennsylvania  Reformed 
families  are  known  to  have  settled  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn. 

About  1709  German  Reformed  people  began  to 
arrive  in  America  in  great  numbers.  Most  of 
these  were  natives  of  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine 
or  of  neighbouring  provinces,  though  there  were 
also  many  Swiss.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
extensive  migration  was  no  doubt  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrants  to  better  their  worldly 
condition.  In  the  Palatinate  great  distress  was 
directly  or  indirectly  the  result  of  the  French 
wars  which  had  devastated  the  land.  Even  after 
peace  had  been  declared  there  was  no  immediate 
improvement.  Finally  came  the  terrible  winter 
of  1708-09,  wliich  greatly  increased  the  distress. 
It  was  reported  that  Queen  Anne  had  invited 
the  suH'ering  Palatines  to  emigrate  to  the  British 
colonies. 

•Then,'  says  F.  Loher,  'men  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
and  said  :  *'  Let  us  go  to  America,  and  if  we  perish,  we  perish." '  1 

The  condition  of  Switzerland  was  hardly  more 
encouraging  than  that  of  the  Rhine  country.  The 
people  complained  that  great  numbers  of  foreign 
refugees  had  crowded  into  Switzerland  ;  and,  as 
many  of  these  were  skilled  labourers,  tliey  uninten- 
tionally deprived  the  natives  of  their  means  of 
subsistence.  As  early  as  1663  Peter  Fabian,  of 
Bern,  sent  out  by  the  English  Carolina  Company, 
visited  Carolina  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
settlement,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
successful.  In  1710  Christoph  von  Graflenried  and 
Michell,  natives  of  Bern  and  sailing  from  England, 
founded  Newbern,  in  N.  Carolina.  About  1730 
the  stream  of  Swiss  immigration  turned  northward, 
and  in  E.  Pennsylvania  the  Swiss  became  especially 
numerous.  There  were  no  doubt  some  of  them 
among  the  Palatines  who  went  from  Amsterdam 
to  London  in  1709  ;  but  the  Swiss  generally  sailed 
directly  from  Rotterdam  to  America,  and  pur- 
chased land  soon  after  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 

The  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  German  and 
Swiss  immigration  to  America  in  the  18th  cent, 
difi'er.  Isolated  settlements  were  founded  here 
and  there  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  for  a  long 
time  there  was  little  communication  between  them. 
Theodor  Poesche,  a  careful  authority,  puts  the 
number  in  America  before  the  Revolution  of  1776 
at  200,000,  A.  B.  Faust"  at  225,000.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent,  there  may  have  been 
30,000  members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  like  that  number  was  gathered  into  con- 
gregations. It  was,  however,  in  that  province 
that  the  Germans  were  most  numerous,  and  it  is 
there  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a  general 
organization  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  history  of  this  denomination  may  be  com- 
prehended in  five  periods. 

I.  1709-46 ;  Isolated  congregations.  —  This 
period  is  characterized  by  the  founding  of  congre- 
gations and  the  beginning  of  missionary  activity. 
The  earlier  portion  is  very  obscure.  Religious 
services  were  held  in  private  houses,  or  sometimes 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  absence  of  regular 
ministers,  sermons  were  read  by  schoolmasters  or 
other  intelligent  laymen.  Among  the  best  known 
of  these  schoolmasters  was  Thomas  Schley,  the 
ancestor  of  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley  and  the 
founder  of  F^rederick  City,  Md.  He  was  singled 
out  by  Schlatter  as  the  best  teacher  he  had  found 

1  Gesch.  und  Zustdnde  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika,  Leipzig, 
1855,  SGottingen,  1866,  p.  42. 
-  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  i.  285. 
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in  America,  edifying  '  the  congregation  on  every 
Lord's  Day  by  means  of  singing  and  reading  God's 
Word  and  printed  sermons.' 

John  Frederick  Haeger  (16S4-17'22)  was  the 
earliest  missionary.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  London  on  20th  Dec.  1709,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  '  for  service  among  tlie 
Palatines,  New  York.'  He  laboured  in  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson  and  began  to  build  a  church, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  His  father,  John 
Henry  Haeger,  an  ordained  minister  who  had  been 
rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Siegen,  in  Nassau- 
Dillenberg,  followed  him  to  America  in  1714,  and 
became  pastor  in  Virginia  at  a  village,  named 
Germanna,  which  had  been  built  by  certain  miners 
who  had  been  brought  over  by  Governor  Spotts- 
wood. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  earliest  missionary  labour 
appears  to  have  been  performed  by  a  Hollander. 
At  Neshaminy,  in  Bucks  county,  there  was  a 
Reformed  Dutch  church — the  only  one  in  the 
province — and  from  its  records  it  appears  that  its 
pastor,  Paulus  Van  Vlecq,  on  29th  May  1710, 
visited  the  (German)  settlement  at  Skippach, 
where  he  baptized  several  children,  and  on  4th 
June  of  the  same  year  ordained  elders  and  deacons 
at  White  Marsh.  These  were  probably  the  earliest 
German  Reformed  churches  in  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  sort  of  organization 
may  have  been  almost  simultaneously  established 
at  Germantown  and  Falkner  Swamp. 

Samuel  Guldin  (1664-1745)  was  a  Smss  minister 
who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1710.  He  had 
been  associate  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Bern,  but  was  removed  from  his  charge  for  Pietism. 
In  America  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  retirement, 
though  he  preached  occasionally  in  Germantown. 
He  published  three  small  volumes,  treating  prin- 
cipally of  his  unhappy  European  experiences. 

In  1725  the  congregations  at  Falkner  Swamp, 
Skippach,  and  White  Mar.sh,  after  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  regular  minister,  extended  a  call  to  John 
Philip  Boehm,  who  had  previously  served  as  their 
'reader.'  His  ministry  proved  successful,  and, 
after  communications  with  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, he  was  ordained  in  1729  Ijy  Dutch  ministers 
of  New  York.  John  Pliilip  Boehm  (I683-I749), 
whose  inilefatigable  activity  and  great  importance 
for  the  Reformed  Cliurch  in  tliu  U.S.  have  been 
recently  established  by  W.  J.  Hinke,'  had  been  a 
parochial  teacher  at  Worms,  and  came  to  America 
about  1720.  He  prepared  for  his  congregations  a 
constitutiim,  which  was  approved  by  the  synods  of 
Holland  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  moclel.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  vigorous  controversial 
pamiihlels  and  fcmndeil  many  congregations,  his 
missionary  journeys  extending  from  the  Delaware 
river  almost  to  the  Susquehanna.  Profoundly 
impressed  by  the  heli)less  condition  of  the  churchrs 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  appealed  for  ai<l  to  the  synods 
of  Holland,  ami  it  was  greatly  by  his  intluence 
that  the  Kuroiiean  churches  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  uf  their  uuty  towards  their  bretliren  beyond 
the  sea. 

In  1727  George  Michael  Weiss  (1700-63),  an 
ordained  minister,  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  He 
had  been  <-ommi8.sione(l  by  the  (Jber-Consistorium 
of  Heidelberg  to  accoiripany  4()0  I'alatines  to 
America  as  their  leader  and  guide.  In  the  year 
of  IiIh  arrival  he  organizi.'d  th(^  Hi^fornied  Churi'h  of 
I'liihidilpliia.  In  1730  he  aicoiiipanied  .lacoli  Rcil! 
on  u  journey  to  Kurojie,  to  collect  money  and 
books  for  Heveral  destitute  churches,  returning  to 
America  the  following  year.  He  subKequently 
i-orved  a  cliargn  in  the  province  of  New  York,  but 
linally  relumed  to  Pennsylvania. 

1  LtiUrt  and  Rfportt  o/  the  Itev.  John  Philip  Borhm. 


John  Peter  Miller  (1710-96)  and  John  Bar- 
tholomew Rieger  (1707-69),  both  natives  of  the 
Palatinate,  arrived  in  1730.  After  serving  in  the 
Reformed  Church  for  several  years.  Miller  joined 
the  Seventh-day  Baptists  and  became  the  head  of 
a  monastic  institution  at  Ephrata.  Rieger  sub- 
sequently studied  medicine,  and,  though  he  was 
at  times  active  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  was  in 
later  years  best  known  as  a  physician. 

The  name  of  John  Henry  Goetschius  (1718-74) 
frequently  appears  in  early  congregational  records. 
His  father,  Mauri tz  Goetschius,  who  had  preWously 
been  pastor  at  Saletz,  in  the  canton  of  Ziirich, 
Switzerland,  came  to  America  in  1735,  accompanied 
by  his  family.  He  died  not  lont;  after  landing  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  son,  John  Henry,  soon  after- 
wards began  to  preach  with  great  acceptance, 
though  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old.  In  1736 
he  claimed  to  be  pastor  of  twelve  congregations. 
In  later  years  he  became  an  eminent  minister  in 
tlie  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  brother-in-law, 
John  Conrad  Wirtz,  also  became  a  minister,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  city  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1742  several  Reformed  ministers  joined  with 
Count  Zinzendorf  in  the  organization  of  the  '  Con- 
gregation of  God  in  the  Spirit.'  It  was  proposed 
to  unite  the  German  denominations  (Lutheran, 
Reformed,  and  MoraNnan)  in  a  higher  unity  with- 
out destroying  their  identity.  Until  1748  this 
organization  laboured  earnestly,  especially  among 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans,  but  the  movement 
linally  proved  unsuccessful,  and  most  of  its 
adherents  identified  themselves  with  the  Morav- 
ians. The  most  eminent  of  the  Reformed  ministers 
who  belonged  to  the  '  Congregation '  were  Henry 
Antes,  John  Bechtel,  Christian  H.  Ranch,  Jacob 
Lischy,  and  John  Brandmiller. 

2.  1746-93  :  Denominational  organization. — The 
leading  event  of  this  period  was  the  founding  of 
the  'Coetus,'  by  Michael  Schlatter,  in  1747.  For 
eighteen  years  the  Church  of  Holland  had  been 
directly  interested  in  the  German  churches  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  nothing  had  been  done  to 
secure  a  general  organization.  It  was  believed 
that  the  American  churches  were  not  ready  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Synod  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  an  advisory  body, 
composed  of  ministers  and  delegated  elders,  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  organized.  This  body  was 
to  be  known  as  the  '  Coetus,'  or  '  Convention  ' — a 
term  which  was  first  applied  by  John  il  Lasco  to  a 
weekly  conference  of  ministers  which  he  established 
in  1544  at  Eniden,  in  Germany. 

There  were  certain  diiiiculties  which  may  at  first 
have  appeared  almost  insurmountable.  The  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania  were  not  of  Dutch  speech  or 
nationality  ;  they  had  not  been  trained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  national  Confessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  it  would  have  required  much  labour  to  bring 
them  into  full  accord  with  their  new  ecclesiastical 
relations.  A  man  was  needed  who  could  sneak 
tlic  language  of  both  nationalities,  who  was  willing 
to  be  tlie  confidential  agent  of  the  Dutch  Synods, 
and  might  serve  as  a  personal  link  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  There  was,  therefore, 
great  rejoicing  when  a  young  Swiss  minister 
apiieared  and  offered  to  undertake  the  work. 

Michael  Schlatter  (1716-90),  a  native  of  St..  (Jail, 
belonged  to  a  prominent  family  ami  was  t  liorouglily 
educated.  Having  spent  a  ]i»rt  of  his  youth  in 
Holland,  he  was  familiar  with  the  languagi^  of 
t  hat  country.  AfU^r  his  ordinal  ion  to  tlic  ministry 
he  |)reacheil  for  several  years  in  his  native  country  ; 
but ,  having  heard  of  the  ncc^essities  of  Qw  American 
churches,  lie  wont  to  Holland  nnd  was  conimis- 
Hioned  by  the  synods  of  Hollanil  to  undertake  the 
work  of  organizing  them.     Niin^  days  after  receiv- 
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ing  his  commission  lie  set  sail  for  America,  where 
he  arrived  on  1st  Aug.  1746.  In  his  American 
work  he  manifested  extraordinary  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  made  extensive  missionary 
journeys,  organized  thirteen  pastoral  charges,  and 
convened  the  lii'st  Coetus  in  Philadelphia  on  29th 
Sept.  1747,  with  four  ministers  and  28  elders  in 
attendance.  The  ministers,  besides  Schlatter, 
were  Boehm,  Weiss,  and  Rieger.  From  this  time 
the  Coetus  met  annually,  its  proceedings  being 
sent  to  Holland  for  revision  and  approval. 

In  1751  and  1754  Schlatter  visited  Europe  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  American  churches.  His  first 
mission  proved  remarkably  successful.  In  one 
year  he  wrote  and  published  his  Appeal,  attended 
many  conferences  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  induced  six  young  ministers  to 
accompany  him  on  his  return  to  America,  and 
collected  £12,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  destitute  churches  of  Pennsylvania 
and  schools.  The  ministers  who  accompanied 
Schlatter  to  America  were  Philip  William  Otter- 
bein,  John  Jacob  Wissler,  John  Waldschmidt, 
Theodore  Frankenfeld,  Henry  William  Stoy,  and 
John  Casper  Rubel. 

Schlatter's  enthusiasm  proved  contagious,  and 
David  Thomson,  pastor  of  the  English  church  at 
Amsterdam,  went  to  England  to  plead  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  among  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  very  successful,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  king  gave  a  personal  contribution  of 
£1000.  A  number  of  so-called  'Charity  schools' 
were  founded  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Schlatter  was 
made  superintendent  of  this  educational  move- 
ment, a  position  which  he  filled  till  1756.  He  was 
for  some  years  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  American 
Regiment  of  infantry,  and  subsequently  lived  in 
retirement  near  Philadelphia. 

The  Coetus  increased  slowly.  '  The  fathers  '  in 
Holland  sent  a  number  of  missionaries,  who  had, 
almost  without  exception,  been  well  educated  in 
German  universities.  They  refused,  however,  to 
grant  to  the  American  body  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring the  rite  of  ordination,  and  this  led  to 
frequent  disagreements.  A  considerable  number 
of  ministers  failed  to  become  members  of  Coetus. 

Among  the  most  prominent  members  of  Coetus 
were  the  following:  J.  Conrad  Steiner  (1707-62), 
author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons ;  Philip 
William  Otterbein  ( 1726-1813),  pastor  in  Baltimore, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  revival, 
founded  religious  societies  from  which  the  denomi- 
nation of  '  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ '  was 
developed;  J.  Daniel  Gros  (1737-1812),  professor 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  author  of 
an  important  philosophical  work  (in  English)  ;  C. 
D.  Weyberg  and  William  Hendel,  two  ministers 
who  united,  in  1787,  with  several  Lutheran  pastors 
in  founding  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Franklin 
College,  so  named  in  honour  of  Benjamin  P'ranklin, 
who  was  the  largest  individual  contributor  to  its 
endowment. 

The  leading  independent  minister  was  John 
Joachim  Zubly  (1724-81),  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
an  author,  and  elected  in  1775  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1787  the  Reformed 
ministers  of  S.  Carolina  joined  with  several 
Lutheran  ministers  in  forming  a  union  which 
received  the  double  name  of  '  Corpus  Evangelicum ' 
and  '  Unio  Ecclesiastica.'  This  movement  is  inter- 
esting^ principally  from  the  fact  that  it  anticipated 
the  Prussian  Church  union  of  1817  in  some 
important  particulars. 

During  this  period  the  Coetus  remained  warmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Holland.  In  1770  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed 
elements  in  a  General  Synod  was  defeated  by  the 
Germans    on    the    ground    of    gratitude   to   '  the 


fathers '  in  Holland  and  particularly  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
when  communication  with  Europe  was  nmch 
interrupted,  the  American  churches  learned  to 
depend  upon  their  own  resources.  In  1792  the 
Coetus  abandoned  the  custom  of  sending  its  minutes 
to  Holland  for  revision.  The  period  of  depend- 
ence was  at  an  end  and  the  Coetus  by  its  own  act 
became  an  independent  Synod. 

3.  1793-1820 :  The  independent  denominational 
organization. — About  twenty  ministers  united  in 
the  organization  of  the  Synod  which  met  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,inl793.  The  condition  of  the  Church 
at  that  time  could  hardly  be  called  encouraging. 
Congregations  had  grown  numerous,  but  were 
apathetic.  The  pioneers  had  passed  away,  and 
tlie  younger  ministers  were  imperfectly  educated. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  higher  education, 
and  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was 
small,  80  that  extensive  districts  were  left  without 
pastors.  Important  congregations  called  pastors, 
without  much  discrimination,  from  other  denomina- 
tions, and  the  people  were  in  danger  of  being 
alienated  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
introduction  of  the  English  language  was  resisted 
by  the  older  generation  and  led  to  serious  conflict. 
Pastors  generally  laid  stress  on  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, but  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  was 
viewed  with  suspicion,  as  were  all  so-called 
Methodistic  methods.  The  faith  of  the  people  was 
mainly  traditional,  and  the  prevailing  theology 
was  that  of  the  Cocceian  or  Federalistic  school. 
The  Church,  however,  giew  by  natural  increase, 
and  a  new  and  brighter  era  was  ahead  of  it. 

4.  1820-63  ■  Consolidation  and  development, 
educational  institutions  and  liturgical  worship. — 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  number  of 
ministers  had  increased  to  70,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  bring  them  together  at  synodical 
meetings.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  divide 
the  Synod  into  eight  Classes,  which  held  their 
earliest  meetings  in  1820.  From  this  time  onwards 
the  Synod  was  a  delegative  body  chosen  by  the 
Classes.  The  Classis  of  Ohio,  on  account  of  the 
Synod's  refusal  to  grant  to  the  Classes  the  privilege 
of  conferring  the  rite  of  ordination,  became  in  1823 
a  separate  body,  known  as  the  '  Synod  of  Ohio.' 
In  this  position  it  remained  until  the  organization 
of  the  General  Synod  in  1863.  Heidelberg  College 
at  Tiflin,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1850.  In  1820 
a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  'Theological  Seminary,  which  was  opened  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  1825,  with  Lewis  Mayer  as  the  first 
professor  of  'Theology.  Mayer  wrote  A  History  of 
the  Reformed  Church  and  valuable  monographs. 

In  1825  James  R.  Reily,  one  of  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  Seminary,  visited  Germany  to  solicit 
contributions  towards  an  enterprise  that  was  so 
intimately  related  to  the  welfare  of  emigrants 
from  the  fatherland.  He  secured  a  good  library 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Among  the 
most  liberal  contributors  was  His  Majesty 
Frederick  III.  of  Prussia.  In  1829  the  Seminary 
was  removed  to  York,  Pa.,  and  in  1837  to  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  Two  years  before  (1835),  this  small  town, 
afterwards  to  become  famous,  was  made  the  seat 
of  Marshall  College. 

Frederick  Augustus  Raueh  (1806-41),  the  first 
I)resident  of  Marshall  College  and  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  had  served  a 
short  time  as  professor  extraordinary  at  Giessen, 
in  Germany,  and  had  just  been  appointed  a  full 
professor  at  Heidelberg  when,  on  account  of 
political  troubles,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
fatherland.  He  had  been  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
great  eclectic  philosopher,  Carl  Daub,  and,  though 
he  was  recognized  as  a  Hegelian,  many  elements 
of  his  thinking  were  derived  from  Schelling  and 
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others  of  his  great  contemporaries.  In  theology 
he  was  orthodox,  and  he  had  been  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  At  Mercersburg  he  wrote  his  Psychology 
(New  York,  1846)  and  had  begun  a  treatise  on 
sesthetics,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  2nd  March 
1841. 

In  1839  Mayer  retired  from  his  professorship, 
and  in  1840  John  Williamson  Nevin  was  elected 
his  successor.  He  was  at  that  time  professor  in 
the  (Presbyterian)  Western  Theological  Seminarj' 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  already  known  as 
an  earnest  student  of  German  philosophy  and 
theology. 

Nevin  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  20th  Feb.  1803,  and  died  at  Lancaster  on 
6th  June  1886.  He  graduated  at  Union  College, 
New  York,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton. 
Before  going  to  Pittsburgh  he  had  been  assistant 
teacher  of  theology  at  Princeton,  and  had  pub- 
lished his  Summary  of  Biblical  Antiquities  (Phila- 
delphia, 1828).  In  accepting  the  invitation  to 
Jlercersburg  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to 
perform  an  important  task,  and  his  transition  to 
the  Reformed  Church  was  fully  approved  by  his 
Presbyterian  associates.  For  many  years  Nevin 
was  the  head  of  the  institution  at  Mercersburg. 
The  books  which  he  wrote,  though  few  in  number, 
had  great  influence  in  his  denomination.  His 
tract  The  Anxious  Bench  (Chambersburg,  Pa., 
1843)  aroused  wide  attention,  and  his  book  The 
Mystical  Presence  (Philadelphia,  1846)  presented 
the  real  spiritual  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversial theologian.  From  1849  to  1853  he 
edited  the  Mercersburg  Review,  and  most  of  his 
theological  articles  appeared  in  that  periodical. 

In  1843  the  Synod,  convened  at  Lebanon,  Pa., 
elected  F.  W.  Krummacher,  of  Elberfekl,  Pru.ssia, 
to  become  Ranch's  succes.sor  at  Mercersburg. 
Benjamin  S.  Schneck  and  Theodore  L.  Hoffeditz 
went  to  Germany  to  present  the  call,  and  their 
visit  attracted  much  attention  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities.  When  Krummacher  declined  the  call,  the 
attention  of  tlie  commissioners  was  diverted  by 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Julius  MiiUer,  and  Krummacher 
to  Philip  Schall' (1819-93),  who  was  at  that  time  a 
privatdoccnt  in  tlie  University  of  Berlin.  On  this 
recommendation  ScliatV  was  elected  |)rofessor  of 
Theology  at  Winchester,  Va.,  on  19th  Oct.  1843, 
and  came  to  America  the  following  year. 

Schiiirs  inaugural  address,  The  Principle  of 
Protestantism,  publi.shed  with  an  Introduction  by 
Nevin  (Cliambersburg,  Pa.,  184,'j),  defended  the 
doctrine  of  historical  development,  a  theory  at 
that  time  considered  dangerous  by  many  German 
Reformed  ministers.  For  tliis  reason  ami  on 
account  of  alleged  Roman  Catholic  tendencies,  the 
inaugural  was  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of 
heresy.  Schaff  was  tried  before  the  Synod  and 
acfiuitted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 

Through  the  teachings  of  Nevin  and  SchafV 
Mercersburg  Ixicame  widely  known  as  the  seat  of 
the  '  Mercersburg  Theology.'  Misrepresented  as 
a  Romanizing  movement  m  sympatliy  with  the 
Tractarianism  of  Oxford,  it  really  was  strongly 
Protestant,  hut  stood  for  a  high  view  of  the 
Church  and  her  onlinances  and  not  for  any  peculiar 
system  of  divinity.  Stress  was  laid  upon  llin 
liturgical  element  in  worship,  the  real  si)iritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
importance  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  Novin's 
articles  on  '  Early  Clinstianity  '  and  on  '  Cyprian  ' 
in  the  Mercersburg  Jieuiew  (1851,  18.')2)  helped  to 
increase  the  unrest  which  Schatl's  inaugural  had 
Mtirred  up. 

Hchair  waH  active  in  literary  labour  as  well  as  in 
the  class  room.  IIo  state<l  his  views  of  historical 
(leveloiiinonl  in  What  ii  Church  Ilittory  ?  (Phila- 


delphia, 1846),  and  published  his  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  (first  in  German,  Mercersburg, 
1851,=  Leipzig,  1854,  Eng.  tr..  New  York,  1853)  and 
\\\s  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1  A.D.-600  A.D. 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1858-67),  a  German  Hymn- 
book  (1859)  still  used  in  the  worship  of  the  German 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  works.  Nevin  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1851,  subsequently  becoming 
president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the 
chief  literary  institution  of  the  Church.  Schaff 
remained  in  Jlercersburg  till  1863. 

Influenced  by  the  example  of  these  teachers, 
many  younger  men  engaged  in  literary  work  and 
became  prominent  as  authors  and  Church  leaders— 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Henry  Harbaugh, 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  George  W.  Williard,  and 
Jeremiah  I.  Good.  In  1851  Catawba  College  was 
founded  at  Newton,  N.  Carolina.  In  1853 
Marshall  College  was  removed  to  Lancaster  and 
consolidated  with  Franklin  under  the  title  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  In  1871  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  removed  from  Mercersburg  to 
Lancaster,  where  both  institutions  have  since  been 
successfully  conducted.  During  this  period  also 
the  Church  was  greatly  disturbed  over  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  a  Liturgy,  Schatt'  being  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  (Phila- 
delphia, 1857). 

Missionary  work  in  the  West  was  successful, 
especiallj'  among  the  Germans.  In  1860  a  colony 
of  emigrants  from  Lippe-Detmold  founded  the 
Mission  House  at  Franklin,  Wis.,  which  ha» 
become  an  important  centre  of  missionary  activity. 

5-  1863-1918 :  The  peaceful  growth  of  the 
Church. — The  year  1863  was  distinguished  by  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. There  were  several  largely  attended  con- 
ventions, at  which  essays  were  read  wliicli  were 
afterwards  published  in  English  and  German  in 
the  Tercentenary  Monument  (Chambersburg  and 
Philadelphia,  1863).  A  memorial  edition  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  three  languages  was  also 
published  {The  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  Gcrmati, 
Latin,  and  English,  with  Introd.  by  J.  W.  Nevin, 
New  York,  1863,  Bonn,  1864,  and  Der  Heidelbcrgcr 
Catechismus,  nnch  der  ersten  Ausgabe  von  15GS, 
etc.,  Philadelphia,  1863,  rev.  ed.  1866). 

In  the  same  year  the  (Joneral  Synod  was 
organized  by  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Sj'uods.  During  their  long  separation  these 
bodies  had  developed  local  peculiarities,  and  there 
were  disagreements  on  the  general  subject  of 
cultus.  As  early  as  1847  a  Liturgical  Committee 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Synod,  and 
several  proposed  orders  of  service  were  published. 
During  the  heated  controversy  over  the  subject 
Ursinus  College  was  founded,  in  1869,  by  Bom- 
burger.  In  1879  the  controversy  was  concluded  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Peace  Conimission,  which 
also  prepared  the  order  of  worshij)  now  generally 
used.  There  is  no  disposition  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  worship,  and  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  ia 
not  compulsory. 

The  Reformed  Church  is  connected  with  the 
'Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  holding  to  the 
Presbyterian  System,'  and  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  closer  federation.  There 
have  been  several  ellorts  for  an  organic  union  with 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch)  {(j.v.), 
hut  these  have  hitherto  iiroved  unsuccessful, 
principally  on  ai'count  of  a  (lillerence  in  doctrinal 
.standards.  A  movement  for  thi^  uiiiim  of  t.lio 
(Church  with  the  I'njsbytcrinn  (  Ininh  in  the  U.S. 
of  America  came  to  an  end  in  lillf);  220  presby- 
teries had  voted  in  favour,  but  llii'  niajorlty  of  the 
(Ilassos  was  against  it.  In  IStUI  the  foreign  patrial 
adjective,  'German,'  was  removed  from  the  oIKcial' 
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title  of  the  Cliurch.  In  spite  of  difficulties  and 
trials,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  greatly  increased  in  numhers  and  influence. 
In  1916  there  were,  in  connexion  with  the  General 
Synod,  9  district  synods,  1213  ministers,  1759  con- 
gregations, and  320,459  communicants,  with  con- 
tributions for  congregational  purposes  of  12,201,545 
and  for  benevolence  $680,450.  There  are  missions 
in  Japan  and  China,  with  6  schools.  Of  the 
synods  6  are  prevailingly  English,  and  3  wholly 
English.  There  are  15  theological  seminaries  and 
colleges,  and  26  recognized  periodicals.  Five 
orphan  homes  and  a  deaconess  home  are  main- 
tained. 

The  Reformed  Church  is  sincerely  attached  to 
its  ancient  standards,  but  also  believes  in  the 
principle  of  progress.  Its  theology  is  Christo- 
centric — an  attitude  which  has  found  elaborate 
and  systematic  expression  in  E.  V.  Gerhart's 
Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1891-94,  with  Introd.  by  Philip  Schaft). 
Religious  services  are  conducted  according  to  the 
general  order  of  the  Church  year.  Confirmation  is 
practised,  not  as  a  sacrament  but  as  an  appropriate 
rite  attendant  upon  admission  to  the  Church.  Its 
attitude  towards  other  Christian  denominations  is 
fraternal. 

Literature.— L.  Mayer,  Hist,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1861 ;  J.  W.  Nevin,  Hist,  and  Genius  of 
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Der  deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  iii.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1S50 ;  H. 
Harbaugh,  The  Life  of  Michael  Schlatter,  Philadelphia,  1867, 
The  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  2  vols.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1857 :  J.  I.  Good,  Early  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Reading,  Pa.,  1S97  ;  J.  H.  Dubbs,  Historic  Manual  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  U.S.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  18S5,  Hist,  of  the 
Reformed  Chxtrch,  German,  New  York,  1896,  The  Reformed 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  1902  ;  Minutes  and 
Letters  of  the  Coetiis  of  the  German  Reformed  Connregatimis  in 
Pennsylvania,  171,7-1791,  Philadelphia,  1903;  W.  J.  Hinke, 
Letters  and  Reports  of  the  Rev.  .John  Philip  Boehm,  tr.  and  ed. 
in  Journal  of  the  Presb.  Hist.  Soc,  Philadelphia,  1912-16  (thus 
far  ten  artt.) ;  T.  Appel,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  John  W. 
Secin,  Philadelphia,  1889 ;  D.  S.  SchafiF,  The  Life  of  Philip 
Schaff,  New  York,  1897  ;  A.  B.  Faust,  The  German  Element  in 
the  United  States,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1909. 

Joseph  Henry  Dubbs. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  and 
FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.— The  Free 
Church  of  England,  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  King- 
dom, otherwise  called  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  claim,  each  separately,  to  possess  the 
historic  episcopate,  indirectly  from  Canterbury, 
to  which  the  old-fashioned,  unemotional  English 
Churchman,  in  his  cautious  self-guard  and  con- 
servative ecclesiasticism,  attaches  supreme  im- 
portance. In  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
three  orders  of  ministers  are  recognized  :  bishops, 
priests  {i.e.  presbyters),  and  deacons.  The  Free 
Church  of  England,  in  its  published  Declaration 
of  Principles,  says : 

'Guided  by  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Primitive  Church,  this  Church  recognizes  only  two 
Orders  of  Ministers,  Presbyters  and  Deacons.' 

Nevertheless,  the  first  order  is  divided  into  two 
offices,  i.e.  bishops  and  presbyters.  The  attitude 
of  both  the  Churches  is  very  clearly  expressed 
about  their  view  of  episcopacy.  The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  says : 

'  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  not  as  of 
Divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  Church 
polity." 

The  Free  Church  of  England  expresses  the  same 
belief  in  similar  words  and  adds  : 

'  But  for  the  avoidance  of  any  possible  misunderstanding,  it 
hereby  emphatically  declares  its  repudiation  of  the  Romish 
dogma  of  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Ministry  as  involving 
the  transmission  of  spiritual  powers.' 

Both  of  the  Churches  in  similar  terms  condemn 
and  reject  the  following  '  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  as  contrary  to  God's  Word ' : 

*  First. — ^That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order 
or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 


Second. — That  Christian  ministers  are  "priests"  in  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  belie\'ers  are  a  "  royal  priesthood."  ' 

How  the  Free  Church  of  England  came  to  be 
possessed  of  the  historic  episcopate,  of  which  the 
founders  never  dreamt,  must  now  be  told.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  history  and  polity  of  the  Free 
Church  of  England  before  that  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  England  because  of  the  two 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  outside  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  former  was  the  first  founded. 
In  fact,  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former,  with- 
drawals having  quietly  taken  place  from  the  Free 
Church  of  England  on  tlie  question  raised  by 
Churchmen  in  the  religious  press  concerning  the 
historic  episcopacy.  5'our  of  those  who  thus 
seceded,  one  of  whom  had  been  episcopally  conse- 
crated as  a  bishop  in  the  Free  Church  of  England, 
became  subsequently  bishops  in  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  As  three  out  of  these  four 
seceders  had  been  at  one  time  Congregational 
ministers,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  none  of 
them  was  personally  hampered  by  any  deep  con- 
viction that,  in  order  to  secure  valid  orders,  the 
'  laying  on  of  hands '  must  be  by  a  bishop  in  the 
historical  succession,  but  that  they  took  the  im- 
portant step  because  they  thought  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  better  meet  the  objections  of 
rigid  Church  people  to  a  purely  elective  episcopacy. 

1.  The  Free  Church  of  England. — The  Free 
Church  of  England  is  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  which,  as  regards  orders,  doctrine,  and 
worship,  takes  outside  the  Established  Chuich  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  Evangelical  party 
within.  The  Oxford  Movement  {q.v.),  as  it  is 
generally  called,  which,  according  to  Cardinal 
Newman,  was  started  on  14th  July  1833,  in  order 
to  arouse  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  cold,  apathetic  condition  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
England,  as  an  efi'ective  antidote  to  the  advanced 
sacerdotal  teaching  of  the  pioneers  of  the  ritualistic 
campaign — the  eminent  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  had  dived  deeply  into  early 
Patristic  teaching  and  pre-Reformation  practices— 
and  the  materialistic  exaggerations  of  their  im- 
mediate successors,  who  did  not  possess  the  scholar- 
ship, sanity,  or  personal  piety  of  such  men  as 
Keble,  Pusey,  Ward,  and  Faber,  but  who  far 
surpassed  them  in  zeal. 

F'or  a  decade  there  had  been  simmering  among 
the  loyal  Evangelical  clergy  an  opinion,  which 
gradually  deepened  and  widened  in  larger  and 
in  even  outside  circles,  that  something  efi'ective 
should  be  done  to  counteract  the  rapidly  spreading 
sacerdotal  movement.  In  1843  matters  were 
brought  to  a  head,  and  precipitated  the  formation 
of  the  Free  Church  of  England. 

The  see  of  Exeter  was  presided  over  by  Henry 
Phillpotts,  who  was  a  strong  High  Churchman,  a 
.strenuous  controversialist ;  and,  holding  Cyprianic 
views  as  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  episcopal 
office,  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  efl'ect  in 
his  diocese,  he  was  at  times  in  serious  conflict  with 
one  or  another  of  his  clergy.  In  Church  history 
(1847)  he  is  well  known  by  his  attempt  to  stretch 
ecclesiastical  law  by  imposing  an  unheard-of  test 
upon  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  a  third  wrangler 
and  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  before 
instituting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampford-Speke, 
Exeter,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham.  James  Shore  had  for  ten 
years  been  the  esteemed  minister  of  Bridgetown 
Chapelof-Ease.  A  new  vicar,  on  coming  into 
residence,  informed  him  that  his  nomination  to 
the  Episcopal  chapel  could  not  be  renewed  ;  and 
the  bishop  withdrew  his  licence  and  declined  to 
state  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  on  being  memorialized  by  800  members 
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of  the  congregation,  decided  to  re-open  it,  bat  this 
time  without  the  bishop's  licence.  Sliore  wrote 
formally,  and,  as  he  thought,  legally,  resigning 
his  position  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  on 
14th  April  1844  he  again  preached  in  the  chapel  to 
his  old  well-beloved  congregation ;  but  this  time 
as  a  clergyman  in  the  Free  Church  of  England. 
The  bishop  of  Exeter,  believing  as  a  High  Church- 
man in  the  indelibility  of  Holy  Orders,  because, 
when  they  are  conferred,  a  special  spiritual  grace, 
mysteriously  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  is 
ex  open  operato  then  imparted  by  the  ordaining 
bishop,  which  can  only  be  sinned  away  by  the 
recipient,  promptly  instituted  proceedings  against 
Shore.  The  law,  as  it  then  stood,  was  in  the 
bishop's  favour.  Notwithstanding  this.  Shore 
again  preached  at  Spa  Fields  Chapel  on  9th  March 
1849 ;  and,  when  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
he  was  arrested  by  two  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  for  non-payment  of  the  bishop's  costs.  Here- 
upon Thomas  E.  Thoresby,  the  minister  of  Spa 
Fields  Chapel,  London,  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  Times,  calling  for  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall 
'  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  altering  the  law 
under  which  the  Rev.  James  Shore  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  of  effecting  his  immediate  liberation.' 
At  that  meeting  5000  men  were  present,  and  one 
of  the  speakers  significantly  declared  '  that  by 
God's  help  there  would  be  a  Church  in  which  the 
Bishops  would  not  be  able  to  play  such  pranks.' 
It  was  Thoresby  who  thus  spoke,  and  from  hence- 
forth he  devoted  his  sound  judgment,  strong  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  scholarly  attainments  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  Church  of  England. 
Advice  was  sought,  friends  were  consulted,  and 
the  draft  of  a  plan,  which  he  discovered  among 
the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (but  which  the  Countess  did  not 
live  to  execute),  formed  the  basis  of  a  constitution, 
or  deed  poll,  which  was  submitted  to  some  of  the 
leading  Evangelical  clergymen  and  ministers  of 
the  Connexion  inviting  suggestions,  improvements, 
and  criticisms,  in  order  to  secure  as  thorough  and 
complete  a  Church  polity  as  possible,  moulded 
strictly  upon  NT  authority.  Fourteen  years  of 
the  prime  of  his  life  did  Thoresby  give  to  the  work 
which  he  had  taken  in  hand  and  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.  The  plan  took  definite  shape  in  the 
year  1863,  when  at  the  annual  conference  of  tlie 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  ('/.)'.),  held 
on  24th  June  at  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  the  'Free 
Church  of  England '  was  formally  organized  and 
(luly  inaugurated  by  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
netting  forth  the  position  of  the  Connexion  ami 
the  reasons  whicli  led  to  the  adoiition  of  the  title 
of 'The  Free  Church  of  England.'  The  long  pre- 
amble to  the  resolution,  after  alluding  to  the 
circumstances  under  whicli  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connexion  came  into  existence,  goes  on 
to  say  : 

*Wherea.s  by  a  solemn  8tat«inent  mado  by  Iho  Countess'H 
deviates,  the  Connexion  was  drclared  to  be  essentially  in  tiio 
main,  as  to  Its  doctrine  and  liturgy,  one  with  tlio  Church  ot 
England  ;  and  as  to  itJi  (jovemment,  whilst  nllowinu  the  distinct- 
ness and  sepanite  (foveniment  of  the  several  conffreiiations,  was 
held  to  be  I'rcwbyterinn  and  t^piscopal :  and  whereas  the  con- 

Oations  in  the  Connexion  have,  for  the  most  part,  borne  a 
notive  character  Inasmuch  ne  they  have  used  with  sliffht 
modifications  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
their  general  action  have  been  subject  to  a  general  guidance  of 
Preabyters,  under  the  guidance  of  a  President  Bishop :  and 
whereas  In  the  public  mVnd  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  (Jeniand 
for  tho  sound  doctrine  expressed  In  the  general  sense  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  Xa  be  held  in 
connexion  with  a  Revised  LIturify  of  tho  Book  of  Comninii 
Prayer :  and  whereas  the  Connexion  cannot  change  either  Its 
form  or  name ;  and  '.he  trusts  contained  in  tho  several  deeds 
upon  which  the  existing  CbajK-Is  are  settled  cannot  be  oltorod 
without  a  vesting  order  from  tho  Court  of  Chancorv  or  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  et(\  ;  it  is  therefore  resolved  by  the 
Conference,  for  tho  perpetuation  and  development  of  tho  nrln- 
cIplM  on  which  tho  Connexion  Is  founded,  that  It  Is  highly 
•xpedient  from  this  time  that  any  new  Churches,  and  Congrega- 


tions gathered  in  them,  shall  be  known  as  "The  Free  Church 
of  England,''  holding  the  Doctrines,  and  governed  by  the  Laws, 
Reyulationg,  and  Declarations  hereinafter  stated.' 

The  laws,  etc.,  here  referred  to  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Free  Church  of  England,  and  were 
finally  embodied  in  a  deed  poll,  which  was  duly 
registered  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  on  31st 
Aug.  18B3. 

Largely  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  in  pursuing  Shore  from  one 
ecclesiastical  court  to  another,  incurring  ruinous 
costs  which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Shore  to 
discharge,  and  then  imprisoning  him  for  not  paying 
them,  the  Free  Church  of  England  spread,  and 
new  churches  in  different  parts  of  England  were 
opened — among  others,  St.  James's  Free  Church  of 
England,  Grosvenor  Place,  Exeter,  and  Christ 
Church,  Portland  Street,  Ilfracombe,  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  had  as  its  minister  Benjamin  Price, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  who  subsequently 
became  the  first  bishop  of  the  F'ree  Church  of 
England. 

For  three  years  in  succession  Price  had 
held  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  acted  as  its  representative  at  ordinations  and 
similar  functions.  But,  as  it  was  considered  by 
the  members  of  the  conference  to  be  simply  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  no  service  of  consecration  was 
held  or  deemed  to  be  desirable.  But  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Connexion  was  also  at  the  same  time 
ipso  facto  the  bishop  of  the  Free  Church  of 
England,  and  among  the  members  tliemselves  the 
demand  grew  that  the  head  of  the  Church  should 
bear  a  more  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  title  than 
'  president ' — one  which  would  convey  to  outsiders 
the  idea  of  episcopacy.  This  internal  desire  found 
expression  when,  in  1868,  St.  John's  Church, 
Tottington,  Bury,  Lancashire,  was  opened,  and 
public  announcement  was  made  that  it  would  be 
consecrated  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Price,  '  Bishop 
Primus '  of  the  Free  Church  of  England.  On  that 
eventful  occasion  the  title  was  used  for  the  first 
time — against  Price's  knowledge  or  desire,  it  is 
true.  It  was  felt  that  the  term  'president'  did 
not  appeal  to  Church-people,  whereas  '  bishop ' 
was  thoroughly  understood  by  '  the  man  in  the 
street.'  Tho  anomalous  position  in  which  Price 
found  himself  was  this,  that  as  executive  officer 
he  had  to  perform  episcopal  duties,  without 
having  been  consecrated  'oy  men  who  have 
publick  authority  given  to  them'  to  do  so.  Many 
evangelical  clergymen,  nevertheless,  became 
warmly  attached  to  the  new  movement ;  and  their 
adhesion  gave  it  a  more  distinctly  Church  char- 
acter. This  was  emphasized  by  the  following 
manifesto,  which  in  1873  was  signed  by  over  50 
infiuential  clergymen : 

'1.— We,  tho  undersigned  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  hereby  tleclnre  our  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintai'n  the  distinctive  I'rotestant  character  of  our 
Church. 

2. — We  have  noticed  with  alarm  tho  tendency  of  the  late 
*'  Bennett  Judgment"  to  lower  that  character,  and  to  establish 
a  compromise  unworthy  of  our  old  Reformers  and  their  tradi- 
tions. The  adoption  of  the  principle  that  what  our  fonnulariea 
do  not  in  express  terms  condemn,  they  must  be  considered  to 
allow,  points  to  tho  conclusion  that  those  who  bold  the  doc- 
trines  of  Rome  have  only  to  disguise  thcin  in  sophistical 
subtleties  and  non-natural  language  In  order  to  make  their 
position  tenable-  We  consider  this  a  stJito  of  things  fraught 
with  dangerous  consefpu'iices  to  the  Church  at  large. 

X— Wo  hold  llnuly  that  Romish  errors,  against  which  some 
of  the  Articles  of  the  (thureh  of  ICngland  most  emphatically 
protestr,  may  not  on  any  account  be  saiu't,ioned- 

4.— We  lament  exceedingly  that  Romish  and  Ritualistic  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  have  made  sensible  jirogross  of  late  years. 
In  spite  of  all  efforts  which  have  bei>n  Jiul  forth  to  cheek  them, 

6.— We  regard  it  as  indispensable  that  ot)Jectionable  oassagea 
In  tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  have  been  found  to  pro- 
mot*  such  pra<;tices  and  doctrines,  should  be  removed. 

tS.— We  look  In  vain  for  any  sign  of  Liturgical  Uevision  by 
authority  In  the  Established  Church. 
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7. — We  have,  therefore,  determined,  at  this  grave  crisis,  to 
express  an  open  sympathy  with  those  kindred  Church  bodies  in 
England  and  Ireland  which  have  made  Kevisioii  of  the  Prayer- 
book  a  leading  question.  We  allude  to  the  Disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Free  Church  of  Eniilaiid.  With- 
out pledging  ourselves  to  the  details  of  their  respective  arrange- 
ments, we  shall  be  glad  henceforth  to  act  in  friendly  co- 
operation with  both  these  bodies  for  the  repression  of  Ritualism. 

8. — We  unhesitatingly  approve  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  do  not  advocate  secession  ;  but  we  cannot  ignore  the 
^act  that  some  Clergymen  have  determined  otherwise ;  and 
unless  some  decisive  step  be  taken  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  we  fear  that  many  of  the  Laity 
may  practically  fall  away  from  our  Church,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.* 

The  above  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Edward 
Vesey  Bligh,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley  and  vicar 
of  Birling,  Kent. 

As  the  movement  spread,  it  became  more  impera- 
tive that  Price  should  be  consecrated,  according  to 
Church  order,  with  the  accompaniment  of  '  laying 
on  of  hands,'  according  to  apostolic  custom.  In 
March  1874  the  Free  Church  of  England  made  a 
friendly  suggestion  to  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  which  had  lately  been 
organized,  that  the  two  Churches,  inasmuch 
as  their  principles  and  doctrines  were  identical, 
should  be  united.  The  proposition  was  warmly 
entertained,  and  a  federative  union  was  arranged 
— the  bishops  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to  be 
eligible  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  meetings. 
One  of  the  bishops  of  the  American  Church, 
Edward  Cridge,  of  British  Columbia,  an  English- 
man, and  at  one  time  a  dean  in  the  Church  of 
England,  came  to  England  to  visit  his  friends ; 
and,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  America,  supplied  that  which  seemed  to  ortho- 
dox Church  people  to  be  lacking  in  the  episcopacy 
of  the  Free  Church  of  England  by  publicly  con- 
secrating Bishop  Price,  by  prayer  and  the  '  laying 
on  of  hands,'  to  his  sacred  office.  In  time  this 
union  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  Free  Church 
of  England  is  not  now  affiliated  with  any  American 
Church. 

The  Free  Church  of  England  is  free  (1)  to  go  into 
any  parish  to  preach  the  gospel,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  she  does  not  do  so,  unless  invited; 
(2)  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  from  which 
passages  which  are  interpreted  to  confer  '  absolv- 
ing and  retaining '  powers  on  the  clergy  have 
been  expunged  ;  (3)  from  State  control,  under 
which  ecclesiastical  questions  are  surrounded  with 
restrictions  and  difficulties  ;  (4)  to  hold  communion 
with  other  denominations,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  one.  '  Multi  illi  unum  corpus 
sumus  in  Christo '  (Ro  12^). 

In  its  uncompromising  Protestantism  the  Church 
denies  (1)  that  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in 
one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  (2)  that 
Christian  ministers  are  '  priests '  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  all  believers  are  a  '  royal 
priesthood '  ;  (3)  that  the  Lord's  Table  is  an  altar 
on  which  the  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father  ;  (4)  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  and  (5)  that 
regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with  Holy 
Baptism. 

2.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  otherwise  called  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England. — The  earliest  settlers  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (Virginia)  in  1607  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore 
naturally  desirous  of  having  a  bishop  in  canonical 
Church  order  for  ordinations,  confirmations,  etc.  ; 
but  their  applications  for  the  privilege  were 
courteously  declined,  or  postponed,  by  the  English 
archbishops.  In  1784,  however,  their  wish  was 
partly  met  by  the  consecration  at  Aberdeen  of 
Samuel  Seabury,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  New  York, 
by  three  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 


land (Robert  Kilmour,  Arthur  Petrie,  and  John 
Skinner).  The  colonists  thus  had  a  bishop  of  their 
own  ;  but  nevertheless  they  were  not  completely 
satisfied.  A  renewed  request  of  the  descendants 
of  the  first  English  emigrants,  that  a  colonial 
clergyman,  whom  they  might  elect,  should  be  con- 
secrated, so  that  the  union  with  the  old  country 
might  be  strengthened  and  the  Church  creed  of 
their  fathers  followed  by  their  children's  children, 
was  favourably  entertained ;  and  on  4th  Feb. 
1787  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John  Moore), 
assisted  by  the  archbishop  of  York  (William 
Markham)  and  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(Charles  Moss)  and  Peterborough  (John  Hinch- 
liffe),  consecrated  in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  first  William  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Samuel  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  as  bishops.  Three  years  later  (19th  Sept. 
1790)  James  Madison,  president  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  Virginia,  was  consecrated  at  Lam- 
beth by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John  Moore), 
assisted  by  the  bishops  of  London  (B.  Porteous) 
and  Rochester  (J.  Thomas).  Tlie  first  episcopal 
consecration  in  America  took  place  on  17tli  Sept. 
1792,  when  Thomas  John  Claggett  was  consecrated 
in  New  York  bishop  of  Maryland,  by  bishops 
White,  Provoost,  Seabury,  and  Madison.  The 
co-operation  of  Seabury  invested  this  consecration 
with  prime  importance,  as  it  joined  the  two  sources 
of  orders,  the  Scottish  and  English,  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  America.  On  15th 
Nov.  1866  George  David  Cummins,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Chicago,  was  consecrated  at  Christ  Church, 
Louisville,  by  the  presiding  bishop,  John  Henry 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont  (who  was  assisted  by  six 
other  bishops  of  the  American  Church),  and  ap- 
pointed suffragan  bishop  of  Kentucky.  In  the 
autumn  of  1873  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in 
New  York  its  annual  Convention,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  a  united  communion  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Madison  Square,  in  wliich 
Bishop  Cummins,  the  dean  of  Canterbury  (R. 
Payne  Smith),  and  Canon  Fremantle  took  pro- 
minent part.  The  bishop  of  Zanzibar  (W.  G.  Tozer) 
and  other  extremists  vehemently  denounced  these 
eminent  clergymen,  and  charged  them  with  infring- 
ing ecclesiastical  law  in  participating  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  a  Non- 
conformist church.  Keenly  sensitive  to  the  attacks 
made  on  him  through  the  public  press,  and  alarmed 
at  the  spread  of  ritualistic  innovations  in  his  own 
diocese,  which,  with  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  suffragan  bishop,  he  was  unable  to  stem, 
he  resigned  on  10th  Nov.  1873  his  position  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Clmrch  of  America  ;  and 
three  weeks  afterwards  organized  the  'Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.'  On  14th  Deo. 
1873  he  consecrated  Charles  Edward  Cheney  as  a 
bishop  in  the  new  Church  ;  and  on  24th  Feb.  1874 
he  consecrated  William  R.  Nicholson  to  the  same 
high  office,  both  at  Kentucky.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  Church  incidents  would  hardly  have 
passing  interest,  and  the  record  of  them  might  be 
considered  merely  trifling  ;  but  to  a  Church  claim- 
ing to  possess  the  historic  episcopate  they  are  of 
supreme  consequence. 

Information  concerning  the  inauguration  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  America  reached 
England  through  the  usual  channels,  and  led  to  a 
missionary  movement  on  similar  Church  lines  in 
this  country,  under  the  charge  of  T.  Huband 
Gregg,  formerly  vicar  of  E.  Harbome,  Birming- 
ham ;  in  the  following  year  a  General  Synod  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  formed,  with  the 
right  of  self-government.  In  1894  it  was  re- 
organized with  P.  X.  Eldridge  as  presiding  bishop  ; 
and '  Constitutions  and  Canons '  were  drawn  up  and 
agreed  upon. 
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No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  reviving 
memories  of  the  objections  made  as  to  '  form  of 
service '  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Cummins, 
and  '  intention,'  and  other  trivialities,  which 
marred  the  discussions  in  the  first  instance  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of 
Great  Britain,  although  it  possesses,  enually  with 
the  Church  of  England,  all  that,  from  the  extreme 
Churchman's  point  of  view,  is  necessary  for  valid 
episcopal  orders,  yet  in  strongest  terms  repudiates 
the  teaching  that  the  sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  mechanically  operative 
as  channels  of  spiritual  grace,  when  administered 
by  a  'priest'  'lawfully  called'  and  '  episcopally 
ordained.'  It  declares  for  three  orders  of  ministry, 
i.e.  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  fully 
recognizes  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
sacraments  of  Nonconformist  Churclies  is  of  equal 
value  with  that  of  the  Episcopal.  It  was  founded 
to  maintain  the  Evangelical  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  form  its 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  being  used  at  divine  service,  it 
is  liturgical  in  its  worship  ;  the  government, 
although  episcopal,  is  vested  in  a  General  Synod, 
composed  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  together  with 
two  lay  representatives  from  each  of  the  affiliated 
congregations  ;  it  is  a  refuge  for  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  are  distressed  by  un- 
authorized ritual  in  their  parish  churches  ;  and, 
being  free  from  State  patronage  and  control,  it  is 
legally  able  to  hold  fellowship  with  all  Evangelical 
Churches,  and  delights  to  do  so. 

Ljteratueb. — B.  Aycrigg,  Memoirs  of  the  Reformed  Epi- 
scopal Church,  New  York,  1876  ;  ComtitutioTis  and  Canons  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  London,  1894 ;  F.  S.  Merry- 
weather,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Church  of  England,  do.  1S73  ;  Poll 
Deed,  Canons  and  Byelaws  of  the  Free  Church  of  England, 
Publication  Department  of  the  Free  Church  of  Kn^and,  Bury, 
Lancashire,  1916;  Revised  Prayer  Book  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Ewjtand,  do.  1916 ;  A.  E.  Price,  Organisation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  England,  do.  1916  ;  G.  H.  Jones,  The  Doctrines  and 

PoMi/.  do.  1916.  (J.  Hugh  Jones. 
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REFORM   JUDAISM.— See  Liberal  Juda- 
ism. 


REGALIA. — The  word  'regalia 'is not  found  in 
classical  Latin  bearing  its  present  meaning.  Wc 
meet  with  it,  however,  in  the  l:itli  cent,  in  the  work 
of  the  monkish  chronicler,  William  of  Malmeslmry, 
dt  Gcitis  Riigum  Aiujlorum,^  in  which,  after  describ- 
ing the  coronation  of  Emperor  Henry  v.  by  Pope 
Paschal  II.,  he  says  that  after  the  ceremony  the 
lope  laid  aside  his  sncerdotalia  and  the  emperor 
lis  regalia.  In  Engli-sh  the  words  '  regale  and 
'regalia'  at  first  bore  the  meaning  of  royal  prero- 
gatives. The  word  '  regale '  in  particular  was  used 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed  for  centuries  by  the 
kings  of  France  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees  and  abbacies  and  of  presenting  to  benefices 
which  were  dependent  on  tliem.  By  the  17th  cent, 
the  modern  significance  had  already  Ijecome  at- 
tached to  the  word  '  regalia,'  while  the  singular 
'regale 'had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  articles 
which  have  formed  a  part  of  insignia  of  kingship 
in  all  the  different  stages  of  human  culture  have  of 
course  varied  enormously  in  character,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  within  the  scope  of  an  article  like 
the  present  to  attempt  to  state  the  significance  of 
each  of  them.  This  article  is  therefore  rehtricteil 
to  a  brief  discuHHion  of  their  religi(m8  symbolism 
and  magical  attributes  in  general,  'flie  term 
'  regalia  will  not,  however,  bo  limited  exclusively 
to  objects  worn  and  carried  by  kings,  but  will 
be  extended  to  cover  B\ich  material  objects  as 
'  Bolll  BeriM,  no.  BO,  2  vola.,  Ixindon,  1887-89,  p.  602. 


confer  upon  their  possessors  the  right  to  the 
throne. 

I.  Royal  fetishes. — More  than  twenty  years  ago 
J.  G.  Frazer,  in  \\\s  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
the  Kingship,  called  attention  to  the  sacred  character 
of  the  kingly  office  among  primitive,  semi-civilized, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  civilized  peoples;  and  he 
inferred  that,  if  it  could  be  traced  to  its  ultimate 
origins,  it  would  be  found  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  priest,  shaman,  or  medicine-man.'  In  its 
main  outlines  this  hypothesis  appears  to  be  irre- 
fragable. We  must  then  expect  to  find  among 
primitive  peoples  a  resemblance  between  the  roj'al 
insignia  and  the  magical  apparatus  of  the  medicine- 
man. In  this  quest  we  are  not  disappointed,  for 
we  find  that  among  the  Malaj-s  the  magician 
possesses  insignia  analogous  to  the  regalia,  both  in 
fact  bearing  the  same  name  (kabesaran).^  In  the 
Northern  New  Hebrides,  according  to  R.  H.  Cod- 
rington,  chieftainship  is  not  in  theory  hereditary, 
but  becomes  so  in  practice,  as  a  chief  hands  on  to 
his  son  his  charms  and  magic  stones,  containing  the 
mana  on  which  the  chieftainship  depends.'  The 
dependence  of  the  royal  authority  on  the  possession 
of  certain  fetishes  is  found  in  its  most  extreme 
form  in  S.E.  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
In  S.  Celebes  it  is  said  actually  to  reside  in  the 
regalia. 

'  In  short,'  says  Frazer,  '  the  regalia  reign,  and  the  princes 
are  merely  their  representatives.  Hence  whoever  happens  to 
possess  the  regalia  is  re^^arded  by  the  people  as  their  lawful 
king.  For  example,  if  a  deposed  monarch  contrives  to  keep 
the  regalia,  his  former  subjects  remain  loyal  to  him  in  their 
hearts,  and  look  upon  his  successor  as  a  usurper  who  ia  to  be 
obeyed  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  exact  obedience  by  force.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  in  an  insurrection  the  6rst  aim  of  the  rebels 
is  to  seize  the  regalia,  for  if  they  can  only  make  themselvea 
masters  of  them,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  gone.  In 
short,  the  regalia  are  here  fetishes,  which  confer  a  title  to  the 
throne  and  control  the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  Houses  are  built 
for  them  to  dwell  in,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures  ;  furniture, 
weapons,  and  even  lands  are  assigned  to  them.  Like  the  ark 
of  God,  they  are  carried  with  the  army  to  battle,  and  on  various 
occasions  the  peojtle  propitiate  them,  as  if  they  were  gods,  by 
prayer  and  sacritice  and  by  smearing  them  with  blood.  Some 
of  them  serve  as  instruments  of  divination,  or  are  brought 
forth  in  times  of  public  disaster  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the 
evil,  whate\'er  it  may  be.  For  example,  when  plague  is  rife 
among  men  or  beasts,  or  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  dearth,  the 
Boogineese  bring  out  the  regalia,  smear  tliem  with  buffalo's 
blood,  and  carry  them  about.  For  the  most  part  these  fetishes 
are  heirlooms  of  which  the  origin  is  forgotten ;  some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Popular  tradition  traces 
the  foundation  of  the  oldest  states  to  the  discovery  or  acquisi- 
tion of  one  of  these  miraculous  objects — it  may  be  a  stone,  a 
piece  of  wood,  a  fruit,  a  weapon,  or  what  not,  of  a  peculiar 
shape  or  colour.  Often  the  original  regalia  have  disappeared 
in  course  of  time,  but  their  place  is  taken  by  the  various  articles 
of  property  which  were  bestowed  on  them,  and  to  which  the 
people  have  transferred  their  pious  allegiance.'  * 

In  Loowoo,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Celebes, 
two  toy  cannon,  and  in  Bima  a  sacred  brown  horse, 
formed  part  of  the  regalia.  Among  the  Malays 
the  regalia  are  of  the  nature  of  talismans  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  State  depends,  and  are  clearly 
bound  up  with  the  sanctity  of  the  king. 

*  Not  only  Is  the  king's  person  considered  sacred,  but  the 
sanctity  of  his  body  ts  believed  to  communicate  itself  to  his 
regalia,  and  to  slay  those  who  break  the  royal  taboos.  Thus  it 
is  llrnily  believed  that  any  one  who  seriously  offends  the  royal 
person,  who  touches  (oven  for  a  moment)  or  who  imitates  ^oven 
with  tiic  king's  permission)  the  chief  objectj*  of  the  regalta,  or 
who  wrongfully  makes  use  of  any  of  the  insignia  or  privileges 
of  royaltv,  will  be  kfna  daulat,  i.e.  struck  dead,  by  a  quasi, 
electric  discharge  of  that  Divine  Power  which  the  Malays  siip- 
poHc  to  reside  in  the, king's  person,  and  which  is  called  "  Daulat" 
or  "  Royal  Sanctity."  '^ 

Similar  tabus  on  the  wearing  of  royal  robes  are 
found  in  various  partsof  the  world.  In  Japan  any 
one  who  wore  the  emperor's  clothes  without  his 
leave  was  sumioscd  to  siiller  from  swellings  all 
over    the   body.'     Similarly,   in    Fiji,   disease    is 

'  See  art.  Kino  (Introductory). 

»  (in^,  pt.  I.,  The  Magic  Art.  l,ondon,  1»11,  I.  M2. 

»  The  Melanminns,  Oxford,  IWII,  p.  66. 

«  (IIP,  pt.  I.,  The  Manic  Art,  I.  803. 

«  Hkcnt,  Ualaii  Magic,  p.  2:M. 

'  Plnkerton,  Voi/afet  and  Travels,  London,  ians-14,  tII.  717. 
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supposed  to  result  from  wearing  a  cliief  s  clothes. 
Among  the  Baganda  so  sacred  were  the  king's 
clotlies  that,  when  he  renewed  them  at  the  cere- 
monies which  were  held  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life,  he  deposited  the  old  ones  in  a  slirine  of  the 
god  Mukasa.' 

The  articles  comprising  the  regalia  of  Malay 
kings  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  cliaracter.  In 
Malacca  they  were  a  book  of  genealogical  descent, 
a  code  of  laws,  a  vest,  and  some  weapons,  among 
which  there  was  generally  a  spear.  In  Perak  and 
Selangor  the  regalia  consisted  largely  of  instru- 
ments of  music. 

The  regalia  of  the  '  fire-king '  and  the  '  water- 
king'  in  Cambodia — two  mysterious  individuals 
whose  authority  is  of  a  purely  spiritual  character 
— are  talismans,  which  would  lose  their  efficacy  if 
they  were  to  leave  the  family,  and  for  this  reason 
the  office  is  hereditary.  One  of  these  talismans  is 
a  magic  sword.  If  it  were  drawn  from  its  scabbard, 
awful  cosmic  catastrophes  would  ensue.^  The 
king  of  Cambodia,  who  occupies  the  position  of 
temporal  ruler  within  the  country,  sends  an 
annual  gift  to  the  '  tire-kiug '  of  rich  stufTs  to  wrap 
up  the  magic  sword.' 

Royal  and  public  talismans  were  well  known  in 
the  ancient  world.  The  most  famous  instance  of  a 
public  talisman  is  of  course  the  Palladium,  an 
archaic  wooden  image  of  Athene  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  city  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  depend. 

*  In  antiquity  the  Scythian  kings  treasured  as  sacred  a  plough, 
a  yoke,  a  battle-axe,  and  a  cup,  all  of  gold,  which  were  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  they  offered  great  sacrifices  to  these 
sacred  things  at  an  annual  festival ;  and  if  the  man  in  charge  of 
them  fell  asleep  under  the  open  sky,  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  die  within  the  year.  The  sceptre  of  king  Agamemnon, 
or  what  passed  for  such,  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Chaeronea  ; 
a  man  acted  as  priest  of  the  sceptre  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  it  daily.  The  golden  lamb  of  Mycenae, 
on  the  possession  of  which,  according  to  legend,  the  two  rivals 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  based  their  claim  to  the  throne,  may  have 
been  a  royal  talisman  of  this  sort.'** 

It  is  said  that  in  Japan  the  imperial  crown  was 
formerly  a  sort  of  palladium.  In  an  account 
written  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Engelbrecht 
Kaempfer,  physician  to  the  Dutch  embassy  at  the 
emperor's  court,  we  read  : 

'  In  ancient  times,  he  (the  Emperor)  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the 
throne  for  some  hours  every  morning,  with  the  imperial  crown 
on  his  head,  but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  without  stir- 
ring either  hands  or  feet,  head  or  eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part 
of  his  body,  because,  by  this  means,  it  was  thought  tliat  he 
could  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  empire  ;  for  if,  un- 
fortunately, he  turned  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he 
looked  a  good  while  towards  any  part  of  his  dominions,  it  was 
apprehended  that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some  other  great  mis- 
fortune was  near  at  hand  to  desolate  the  country.  But  it 
having  been  afterwards  discovered,  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
the  palladium,  which  by  its  immobility  could  preserve  peace  in 
the  empire,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial 
person,  consecrated  only  to  idleness  and  pleasures,  from  this 
burthensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  is  at  present 
placed  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  every  morning.' 6 

The  Mogul  emperors,  who  were  never  crowned, 
used  at  times  to  sit  with  a  crown  suspended  over 
their  heads.*  A  native  historian  of  India  in  the 
15th  cent,  narrates  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
similar  idea  in  that  country,  where  the  throne 
rather  than  its  occupant  was  the  chief  object  of 
veneration. 

*  It  is  a  singular  custom  in  Bengal,  that  there  is  little  heredi- 
tary descent  in  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  There  is  a  throne 
allotted  for  the  king  ;  there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  seat  or  station 
assigned  for  each  of  the  Amirs,  Wasirs  and  Mansabdars.  It  is 
that  throne  and  these  stations  alone  which  engage  the  reverence 
of  the  people  of  Bengal.  A  set  of  dependants,  servants  and  at- 
tendants are  annexed  to  each  of  these  situations.  When  the 
king  wishes  to  dismiss  or  appoint  any  person,  whoever  is 
placed  in  the  seat  of  the  one  dismissed  is  immediately  attended 
and  obeyed  by  the  whole  estabUshment  of  dependants,  servants 

1  J.  Roscoe,  The  Ba^anda,  London,  1911,  p.  141. 
3  OBS,  pt.  i..  The  Manic  Art,  ii.  6. 
3  Cf.  art.  Ikdo-Chika,  vol.  vii.  p.  228. 

♦  GEP,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.  365.  »  Pinkerton,  toe.  eit. 

•  M.  K.  Ferishta,  The  Bist.  of  Hindostan,  tr.  A.  Dow,  London, 
1812,  u.  329 


and  retainers  annexed  to  the  seat  which  he  occupies.  Nay, 
this  rule  obtains  even  as  to  the  throne  itself.  Whoever  kills  the 
king  and  succeeds  in  placing  himself  on  the  throne  is  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  as  king.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Bengal  say, 
'*  We  are  faithful  to  the  throne ;  whoever  fills  the  throne,  we 
are  obedient  and  true  to  it."  '  ^ 

The  Egyptian  kings  also  claimed  a  divine  char- 
acter, being  incarnations  of  Horus  and  Set.''  They 
claimed  to  hold  tlieir  authority  directly  from 
heaven. 

'  The  sacred  character  of  the  royal  house  extended  also  to  its 
insignia  and  attributes.  The  various  crowns  especially  appear 
as  sacred  objects,  which  themselves  possess  divine  powers,  and 
the  principal  functionary  in  charge  of  the  royal  jewellery 
serves  it  in  the  character  of  priest.' ^ 

The  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  possessed  a 
mystical  character,  the  white  crown,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  the  king's  dominion  over  the  upper 
kingdom,  being  identified  with  tlie  vulture-goddess 
Neklibet,  and  the  red  crown,  wliich  symbolized 
his  dominion  over  the  lower  kingdom,  being  iden- 
tified with  the  serpent-goddess  Buto.  In  other 
parts  of  Africa  the  regalia  also  possess  a  f  etishistic 
character.  Among  the  Yorubas,  a  people  of  the 
west  coast,  the  royal  crown  is  believed  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  spirit  which  requires  propitiation. 
A  few  years  ago  the  king  of  Ife  sacrificed  five 
sheep  to  it.*  The  throne  is  a  fetish  among  the 
Ashantis  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  it,  while 
among  the  Hos,  an  Ewe-speaking  tribe  in  Togoland, 
the  king's  proper  throne  is  quite  small  and  is 
bound  with  magic  cords  and  kept  wrapped  up  in  a 
sheep's  skin." 

The  ideas  underlying  these  facts  are  of  course 
quite  foreign  to  modern  and  even  mediaeval  Europe. 
Nevertheless  we  may  perhaps  find  dim  reflexions 
of  them  in  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  sanctity 
which  has  attached  itself  to  the  two  most  cele- 
brated crowns  of  Europe — the  holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  the  Iron  Cro\vn  of  Lombardy.  The 
former,  which  is  compounded  of  two  crowns,  one 
sent  by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  to  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
king  of  Hungary,  in  A.D.  1000,  and  the  other  sent 
by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  Ducas,  to  King 
Geisa  in  1073,  has  throughout  Hungarian  history 
been  a  kind  of  national  palladium,  the  kingdom 
itself  being  known  as  the  '  Lands  of  the  Sacred 
Crown,'  and  a  Hun<iarian  magnate  as  '  membrum 
sacrse  coronse.'*  When  it  was  returned  to  Pres- 
burg  in  1790  by  Joseph  II.,  who  six  years  earlier 
had  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Vienna,  it  was 
received  with  the  greatest  joy,  triumphal  arches 
being  erected  in  its  honour.  It  occupies  a  posi- 
tion distinct  from  the  king,  who  cannot  exercise 
his  constitutional  prerogatives  before  his  corona- 
tion, and,  if  lie  should  die  before  the  ceremony,  his 
name  is  struck  oft'  from  the  roll  of  kings.  Though 
less  famous  than  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  which  is  kept  at  Monza, 
is  received  with  royal  honours  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  it  appears  in  public.  After  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  V.  it  was  not  used  again  till  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  On  its  way  to  Milan  Cathedral 
for  his  coronation  it  was  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  the  Old  Guard,  and  a  salvo  of  artillery  was  fired 
in  its  honour.  Similarly  on  its  way  to  Rome  to 
accompany  the  funeral  cortege  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.,  in  1878,  it  was  received  with  royal  honours  on 
its  journey  through  Italy,  on  which  it  was  escorted 
by  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  municipal  council 
of  Monza. 

2.  Relics  of  dead  kings  as  regalia.— Corporeal 
portions  of  deceased  rulers  often  form  the  most 
important  article  of    royal   insignia.      Since  the 

1  H.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  HistoriaiiSf 
London,  1867-77,  iv.  260. 

2  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Aitertums,  1.2  pt.  ii.  [1909]  §§  199,  219. 
8  A.  Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyptian  Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  38. 
*  GB^,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.  366.  6  lb. 

6  A.  Vambiry,  flunjoryS  (Story  of  the  Nations),  London,  1897, 
p.  374. 
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king  is  the  repository  of  the  mana,  or  'luck,'  of 
his  people,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
kind  of  psychic  continuity  which  must  not  be 
broken  by  the  death  of  a  ruler.  In  S.  Celebes 
portions  of  the  bodies  of  deceased  rajahs  actually 
confer  the  right  to  the  throne. 

'  Among  the  Sakalavas  o(  southern  Madagascar  a  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  a  nail,  and  a  lock  of  hair  of  a  deceased  king  are  placed 
in  a  crocodile's  tooth  and  carefully  kept  along  with  the  similar 
relics  of  his  predecessors  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
The  possession  of  these  relics  constitutes  the  right  to  the 
throne.  A  legitimate  heir  who  should  be  deprived  of  them 
would  lose  all  his  authority  over  the  people,  and  on  the  contrary 
a  usurper  who  should  make  himself  master  of  the  relics  would 
l>e  acknowledged  king  without  dispute.  It  has  sometimes 
happened  that  a  relation  of  the  reigning  monarch  has  stolen 
the  crocodile  teeth  with  their  precious  contents,  and  then  had 
himself  proclaimed  king.'  i 

When  a  king  of  the  Panebian  Lybians  died,  his 
head  was  cut  off,  covered  with  gold,  and  deposited 
in  a  sanctuary.  It  is  the  custom  among  the  Masai 
for  a  chief  to  remove  the  skull  of  his  predecessor's 
body  a  year  after  burial,  and  to  secrete  it,  at  the 
same  time  ofl'ering  a  sacrifice  and  a  libation.  The 
possession  of  the  skull  is  understood  to  confirm  his 
authority. 

*  When  the  Alake  or  king  of  Abeokuta  in  West  Africa  dies,  the 
principal  men  decapitate  hia  body,  and  placing  the  head  in  a 
large  earthen  vessel  deliver  it  to  the  new  sovereign  ;  it  becomes 
his  fetish  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  honours.  Similarly,  when 
the  Jaga,  or  king  of  Cassange,  in  Angola,  has  departed  this  life, 
an  official  extracts  a  tooth  from  the  deceased  monarch  and 
presents  it  to  his  successor,  who  deposits  it  along  with  the  teeth 
of  former  kings  in  a  box,  which  is  the  sole  property  of  the  crown 
and  without  which  no  .laga  can  legitimately  exercise  the  regal 
power.' - 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary 
Islands  the  femur  of  the  dead  king  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  regalia,  and  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  by  the  chiefs  to  the  new  ruler 
was  sworn  upon  it.  Frazer  believes  that  through 
the  corporeal  relic  the  soul  of  his  predecessor  is 
transferred  to  the  new  ruler.  A  somewhat  diflerent 
theory  has  been  maintained  by  Westermarck,  who 
believes  that  it  is  not  the  soul  of  the  dead  ruler 
which  becomes  transferred,  but  his  mana,  or  holi- 
ness. The  sultan  of  Morocco  is  enabled  to  transfer 
to  another  his  bnrahi,  or  sanctity.^ 

3.  Election  of  a  king  by  means  of  the  royal 
insignia. — In  view  of  the  great  .sanctity  of  tlie 
kingly  office  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture,  and 
the  belief  that  the  luck  of  the  people  is  bound  up 
with  its  holder,  it  is  of  course  of  vital  necessity 
that  he  who  is  most  suitable  should  be  elected  to 
fill  it.  In  order  to  obtain  supernatural  ratification 
for  the  choice  of  a  king,  divination  has  often  been 
resorted  to ;  .sometimes  the  actual  symbols  of 
royalty  themselves  serve  as  a  medium,  and  some- 
times a  particular  object  is  kept  for  this  purpose, 
which  may  not  itupruperly,  therefore,  be  termed 
a  part  of  the  regalia.  This  practice,  though  re- 
flecting a  very  primitive  phase  of  thought,  has 
remained  in  vogue  even  among  peoples  who  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  mea-sure  of  civilization. 

In  an  old  Transylvanian  Mttrchen,  when  the  people  assembled 
to  choose  a  new  ruler,  they  placed  the  crown  ujmn  a  hillock, 
from  whence  it  roHC,  floated  into  the  air,  and  descended  on  the 
head  of  the  future  monarch. 

Another  interesting  example  is  found  in  ancient 
India. 

It  is  said  that  in  Benares,  when  a  kinj;  died,  four  lotus- 
oolonred  horses  were  yoked  to  a  festive  carnage,  on  which  were 
dUplaycd  the  five  emblems  of  royalty  (sword,  parasol,  diadem, 
slipper,  and  fan).  This  was  sent  out  of  a  gate  of  the  city,  and 
a  prioHl  bade  it  proceed  to  him  who  had  sullicicnl  merit  to  rule 
the  kingdom. * 

The  l,ia  Fail,  a.s  the  stone  on  which  the  early 
kings  of  Lcinster  were  crowned  was  called,  whii'li 
legend  has  identified  with  the  Knglish  Coronation 

I  C'flJ,  pi.  111.,  T/u  Dying  God.  Undon,  Hill,  p.  202. 

»  lb.  p.  203. 

•  E.  A.  We«torm»rok,  'The  Killing  of  the  Divine  King,'  Man, 
vlll.  riBOSI  22.  24. 

«  Tht  JAtakoM,  no.  446  (ad.  E.  B.  CowaU,  OambrldKe,  18S&- 
1807,  Iv.  26). 


Stone  brought  by  Edward  I.  from  Scone,  is  said 
to  have  recognized  the  destined  king  by  roaring 
when  he  stood  upon  it.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  similar  animistic  or  animatistic  beliefs  may 
have  once  been  attached  to  the  '  Kind's  Stone'  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  were  crowned,  and  to  the  Coronation  Stone 
of  the  kings  of  Sweden  at  Upsala.  A  curious  story 
of  the  power  of  a  sacred  stone  to  determine  the 
succession  to  the  throne  is  related  of  a  certain 
Scythian  tribe. 

^Vhen  a  king  died,  a  tribal  assembly  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tanais  to  determine  on  a  successor  to  the  throne.  In  the 
river  was  a  stone  like  a  crystal,  resembling  in  shape  a  man 
wearing  a  crown.  Whoever  was  able  to  find  it  and  produce  it 
in  the  assembly  became  kiug.i 

The  following  story  from  Africa  shows  the  pre- 
valence of  similar  ideas  in  that  continent : 

*  WTien  Dagara,  the  King  of  Karagwe,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  died,  he  left  behind  him  three  sons, 
any  of  whom  was  eligible  to  the  throne.  The  officers  of  state 
put  before  them  a  small  mystic  drum.  It  was  of  triflitig  weight 
but,  being  loaded  with  charms,  no  one  could  lift  it,  save  he  to 
whom  the  ancestral  spirits  were  inclined  as  the  successor.'  *- 

4.  Symbols  of  kingship.^As  soon  as  social  dis- 
tinctions began  to  reveal  themselves  in  human 
society — which  was  of  course  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  its  evolution — they  would  quite  naturally  be 
indicated  by  the  wearing  of  certain  ornaments. 
Interments  of  the  Palseolithic  Age  show  the  wide- 
spread use  of  teeth  and  shells  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  certain 
inferences  from  them  as  to  the  wearer's  rank. 
Among  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  and  Early  Iron 
Ages  in  Europe  we  find  tores,  rings,  and  bracelets 
of  gold  as  well  as  those  of  baser  metals,  and  we 
may  perhaps  assume  with  some  degree  of  safety 
that  they  were  made  for  the  chiefs.  We  know,  of 
course,  very  little  of  the  dress  of  the  pre-historic 
peoples  of  Europe,  though  a  few  fragments  of 
woven  stuff  have  been  found  among  the  remains 
of  the  lake-dwellin"s  (y.t!.)  of  Switzerland.  Prob- 
ably tlie  costume  of  cliiefs  diflered  little  from  that 
of  ordinary  persons,  apart  from  their  more  solid 
ornaments.  A  royal  costume  may  indicate  that 
its  wearer  is  the  representative  of  a  god.  Naramsin 
carried  two  horns  on  his  helmet,  signifying  his 
divine  character.^ 

'  The  vestments  of  early  kings  of  England,'  saye  J.  R.  Planch^, 
'  on  state  occasions  do  not  appear  to  have  diilered  from  their 
ordinary  apimrel,  unless  occasionally  the  materials  may  have 
been  more  costly.'* 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  a  certain  colour  is 
emblematic  of  roj'alty.  Among  the  Malays  the 
royal  colour  is  yellow,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
which  is  shared  by  the  magician.  In  ancient 
Per.sia  the  Great  King  wore  a  robe  of  purple. 
This  colour  was  adopted  by  tlie  Macedonian  kings 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Purple  was  also  a  royal  coloiir  among  the  Etruscans. 
The  paludamentum  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a 
military  mantle  analogous  to  the  Greek  x^''■^'■'"^^ 
was  iif  iiurjile,  anil  the  expression  sumerc  purpuram 
became  equivalent  to  mounting  the  throne,  while 
the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  accession  waa 
called  natalis purpura'. 

At  the  present  day  an  ornamented  club,  a  girdle 
of  feathers  in  the  Pacific,  a  .string  of  hoar's  teeth 
in  New  Guinea,  throughout  S.  Asia  the  umbrella, 
and  in  Ashanti  a  gold  axe,  are  insignia  of  chieftain- 
ship. A  small  battle-axe  was  also  carried  by  high 
officials  in  ancient  Egypt."  Among  European 
peoples  they  usually  include  the  following  orna- 
ments: crown,  sceptre  or  stall',  sword,  and  ring. 
The    regalia    may    gradually    a<quiro    a    special 

1  Fh  xiv.  |lfl03]  48;  rlut.  de  Flur.  xiv.  8. 

2  K.  H.  llartland,  Ritual  and  Ilelif/,  London,  1014,  p.  817. 
»  Meyer,  i  Wi. 

4  Cyctopigdia  0/  Cottunv,  2  vols.,  Ixindon,  1870-70,  «.o.  '  Robe.* 
8  Krnian.   Life  in  Ancient   K\typt,   Kng.  tr.,  London,  1894, 
p.  78. 
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sanctity  as  the  relics  of  somo  kingly  saint  or 
national  hero.  Thus  the  ancient  regalia  of 
England,  which  were  destroyed  under  the  Common- 
wealth in  1649,'  were  venerated  as  relics  of  St. 
Edward,  by  whom  they  were  believed  to  have  been 
worn.  The  regalia  of  Hungary  are  regarded  as 
relics  of  St.  Stephen.  The  imperial  and  French 
regalia  were  to  some  extent  relics  of  Charlemagne. 

The  English  regalia  consist  of  St.  Edward's 
crown,  the  imperial  crown,  the  sceptre  with  tlie 
dove,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  St.  Edward's 
stall',  the  orb,  the  gold  spurs,  the  sword  of  State, 
and  the  second  and  third  swords,  and  the  curtana, 
or  sword  of  mercy.  The  regalia  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  consisted  of  Cliarlemagne's  crown, 
his  dalmatic  embroidered  with  large  crowns,  the 
golden  apple  or  globe,  Charlemagne's  sword,  his 
golden  sceptre,  the  imperial  cloak  embroidered 
with  eagles,  the  buskins,  gloves,  and  the  hereditary 
crown  of  Rudolf  II.  The  French  regalia  included 
the  crown  said  to  have  been  given  by  Pope  Leo  III. 
to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne's  sword,  called 
'Joyeuse,'  a  sceptre  six  feet  high,  the  hand  of 
justice,  and  Charlemagne's  spurs,  vestments,  dal- 
matic, tunic,  buskins  or  sandals,  and  mantle.  The 
Scottish  regalia  included  a  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword.''  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the 
English  kings  to  be  buried  in  their  coronation 
robes,  as  was  shown  at  the  opening  of  Edward  l.'s 
tomb  in  1774.  Owing  to  this  practice,  there 
existed,  of  course,  no  hereditary  royal  robes  in 
England  as  in  some  other  countries. 

The  most  important  regalia  of  the  khalifahs 
were  the  supposed  relies  of  the  Prophet  —  his 
striped  cloak  (burdah),  his  ring,  his  staff,  and  his 
sword.'  They  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in 
A.H.  132,  and  to  have  been  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  (1512-21),  who  on  his 
conquest  of  Egypt  forced  the  last  of  the  'Abbasid 
khalifahs  to  make  over  his  rights  to  hira.  There 
seems,  however,  little  chance  that  they  are  fjenuine, 
as,  even  supposing  that  the  story  of  their  being 
dug  up  is  true,  they  would  probably  have  perished 
when  Baghdad  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  in  A.D. 
1258.  As  the  origin  and  symbolism  of  the  crown 
have  already  been  dealt  witn,^  they  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  something  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  other  more  prominent  insignia  of  royalty. 

5.  The  sceptre. — John  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of 
Honor,^  says  : 

'For  the  Scepter,  Bome  testimonies  make  it  an  ancienter 
Ensigne  of  a  King  than  the  Crown  or  Diadem  is.  Justin  (or 
rather  Trogus  Pompeius)  seems  to  denie  that  the  old  Kings  of 
Rome  had  any  Diadems  ;  but  that  instead  of  them  they  carried 
Scepters.  So  I  conceive  him  in  those  words  spoken  of  the  age 
of  those  Kings,  "  Per  ea  adhuc  tempora  reges  haslas  pro  Dia- 
deniate  habebant,  quas  Graeci  Scepira  dixere."  For  their 
Diadems,  enough  alreadie.  But  it  is  most  deer  that  both  in 
prophan  and  holy  writers  the  scepter  is  much  ancienter  (as  it 
was  attributed  to  a  King)  than  either  Crown  or  Diadem.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  of  the  sceptre  is 
far  older  than  even  Selden  imagined.  Possibly  it 
is  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  old  Stone  Age.  A 
shaft  of  reindeer's  horn  perforated  at  its  broader 
end  by  one  or  more  cylindiical  holes  has  been  found 
in  certain  Aurignacian  and  Lower  Magdalenian 
deposits  in  France.  In  its  later  form  it  is  decor- 
ated with  incised  designs.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet, 
believing  it  to  be  a  ceremonial  object,  gave  it  the 
question-begging  name  of  bdton  de  commande- 
ment.^  Among  the  chiefs  and  medicine-men  of 
the  Plains  Indians  of  N.  America  carved  batons 

1  Previous  to  the  Commonwealth  there  existed  in  England 
duplicate  sets  of  regalia — the  relics  of  St.  Edward,  with  which 
each  king  was  crowned,  which  were  kept  at  Westminster,  and 
a  new  set  made  for  the  use  of  each  king,  which  were  kept  in 
the  Tower. 

2  Taylor,  The  Glory  of  Regality,  p.  88  f. 

3  Mas'udi,  Murvj  al-Dhahab  ('Golden  Meadows'),  tr.  C. 
Barbier  de  Meynard  and  P.  de  Courteille,  Paris,  1861-77,  vi.  77. 

*  See  art.  Crows.  6  2nd  ed.,  p.  175. 

6  See  art.  Staff. 


served  as  emblems  of  authority.  Their  use  was 
forbidden  to  ordinary  persons.'  More  recently  the 
resemblance  of  the  bdton  de  commande ment  to  the 
arrow-straightener  of  the  Eskimo  has  been  pointed 
out.''  Neither  in  Greek  nor  in  Latin  is  the  word 
'  sceptre '  (oKfiTrrpov,  seipio)  used  exclusively  of  a 
royal  emblem,  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  in 
origin  it  did  not  diti'er  from  other  stall's,  but  that 
in  very  early  days  a  common  implement  was  put 
to  a  ceremonial  use.  The  crKriTTTpov  was  a  stall' 
used  in  Greece  by  old  men  ;  the  seipio  was  a  wand 
carried  by  magistrates  in  Rome.  Mommsen' 
regards  the  story  related  by  Livy  of  the  senator 
M.  Papirius  striking  the  Gaul  with  his  sceptre  as 
unhistorical.  That  a  staff  was  an  emblem  of 
kingly  rank  during  the  monarchical  period  we 
know  from  the  well-known  expression  of  Homer, 
OKij-TTToOxoi  /3a<7iX^£S.^  The  oKijiTTpoi'  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  At  Rome  the  augur's 
baton,  or  lituu.s,  was  a  stick  curved  like  a  sheplierd's 
crook  at  the  upper  end.  The  lituus  with  which 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  city  into 
regions  was  believed  to  have  been  miraculously 
preserved  at  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in 
390  B.C.  The  lituus  was  probably  of  Etruscan,' 
and  therefore  ultimately  of  Asiatic,  origin.  The 
Hittite  priest-king  is  represented  carrying  a  re- 
versed lituus.  A  crook  was  also  part  of  the 
insignia  of  the  Egyptian  kings.'  Pliny  uses  lituus 
as  synonymous  with  seipio.^  The  magistrate 
appeared  in  the  triumphal  car  in  the  processus 
consularis  at  the  games,  bearing  in  his  hand  an 
eagle-tipped  sceptre  of  ivory. 

'  This,  however,  was  an  emblem  of  apotheosis,  and  unlike  the 
other  "ornamenta  triumphalia,"  was  never  worn  on  other 
occasions  during  the  life  of  the  triumphator,  nor  was  it  carried 
at  his  funeral.' y 

On  Etruscan  and  other  coins  Zeus  holds  an  eagle- 
tipped  sceptre,  and  on  Cilician  coins  of  the  4tli 
cent.  B.C.  Baal  Tars  (Sandas)  is  also  represented 
holding  one.  The  ivory  sceptre  tipped  with  an 
eagle  which  was  carried  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome  is  regarded  by  Cook  as  symbolizing  the  fact 
that  the  holder  was  an  incarnation  of  Jupiter.' 
All  the  Achaean  chiefs  had  sceptres.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Agamemnon's 
sceptre  was  worshipped  at  Chaeronea.  Nestor 
reminds  Agamemnon  that  he  bears  the  sceptre  of 
Zeus  in  his  capacity  as  judge.'"  This  appears  to 
have  been  an  oaken  staff  or  spear  {86pv)  of  great 
sanctity.  Cook  believes  that  the  royal  sceptre 
which  conferred  the  right  of  judgment  was  a  con- 
ventionalized form  of  the  oak  of  Zeus." 

•  The  god  whom  the  Chaeroneans  honour  most  is  the  sceptre 
which  Homer  says  Hephaestus  made  for  Zeus,  and  Zeus  gave 
to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  and  Pelops  bequeathed  to 
Atreus,  and  Atreus  to  Thyestes,  from  whom  Agamemnon  had 
it.  This  sceptre  they  worship,  naming  it  a  spear ;  and  that 
there  is  something  divine  about  it  is  proved  especially  by  the 
distinction  it  confers  on  its  owners.  The  Chaeroneans  say  that 
it  was  found  on  the  borders  of  their  territory  and  of  Panopeus 
in  Phocis,  and  that  the  Phocians  found  gold  along  with  it,  but 
that  they  themselves  were  glad  to  get  the  sceptre  instead  of  the 
gold.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  brought  to  Phocis  by  Electra, 
daughter  of  Agamemnon.  There  is  no  public  temple  built  for 
it,  but  the  man  who  acts  as  priest  keeps  the  sceptre  in  his 
house  for  the  year  ;  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  it  daily,  and  a 
table  is  set  beside  it  covered  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  caltes.'  '2 

The  veneration  of  stall's  is  world-wide.  Hector 
and  Priam  raise  their  sceptres  while  taking  an 
oath."    Achilles  also  swears  by  a  herald's  stall'. '^ 

I  Bull.  SO  BE  [1907],  pt.  i.  p.  136. 

3  W.  J.  Sollas,  Ancient  Hunters^  London,  1916,  p.  305. 

3  Rom.  Staatsrechf,  Leipzig,  1876-77,  i.  140.         ■•  /(.  ii.  S6. 

5  Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  'Lituus.' 

6  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  60. 

7  J.  Garstang,  The  Land  of  the  Hittites,  London,  1910,  pp. 
217,  229  ;  HN  xxviii.  4. 

8  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiquities^,  London,  1890-91, 
s.v.  *  Sceptrum.' 

9  FL  xvi.  [1905]  302.  ">  II.  ix.  96  S. 
FL  XV.  [1904]  371. 

Paus.  Dt.  xl.  11  f.,  ed.  Frazer,  i.  496 1. 
n.  X.  321,  328.  "  lb.  i.  234 
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'  In  concluding  a  treaty  the  Romans  took  a  sceptre  and  a  flint 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius ;  they  swore  by  the  sceptre 
and  "  struck  (concluded)  the  treaty  "  with  the  flint.'l 

The  ■svar-clubs  of  celebrated  warriors,  anava,  in 
Samoa  were  venerated  by  their  families.  It  was 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  success  in  battle  to 
perform  certain  rites  in  their  honour.^  A  Mexican 
merchant  carried  a  smooth  black  stick  represent- 
ing the  god  Yacatecutli,  who  was  believed  to  pro- 
tect him  on  his  journey.' 

'  In  Aneitum,  New  Hebrides,  South  Pacific,  there  used  to  be 
a  sacred  staff,  made  of  iron-wood,  rather  longer  and  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  It  had  been  kept  for  ag:es  in 
the  family  of  medicine-men,  and  was  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative  of  the  god.  When  the  priest  was  sent  for  to  see  a  sick 
person,  he  took  the  stick  with  him,  and  leaning  on  it  harangued 
the  patient,  whose  eyes  always  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the 
stick.'* 

In  the  OT  the  word  '  sceptre '  is  frequently  used 
as  a  synonym  for  royalty.'  The  Hebrew  shebet' 
may  stand  either  for  a  short  ornamental  sceptre, 
sucli  as  Assyrian  kings  are  sometimes  represented 
as  having,  or  for  a  long  statf."  The  Roman 
emperors  adopted  the  sceptrum  eburneum  of  the 
triumphant  general.  When  the  empire  became 
Christian,  a  cross  was  often  substituted  for  an 
eagle.  In  some  countries  two  sceptres  came  into 
use  at  an  early  period.  In  a  9th  cent.  English 
Coronation  Order,  which  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Pontihcal  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
732-766,  a  sceptre  (sceptrum)  and  a  statf  {baculum) 
are  mentioned.'  The  word  bacidus,  baculum,  was 
not  applied  to  statl's  of  a  ceremonial  character  in 
Rome,*  but  merely  to  ordinary  ones.  The  Corona- 
tion Order  of  Ethelred  II.  mentions  a  sceptre  {scep- 
trum) and  a  rod  (virga).^  Ethelred  II.  is  the  first 
English  kingon  whose  coins  a  sceptre  is  represented. 
Since  the  time  of  Richard  I.  the  two  sceptres  have 
borne  a  cross  and  a  dove  respectively.  The  sceptre 
with  the  dove  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  peaceful 
part  of  the  Confessor's  reign  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Danes.'"  Of  the  French  sceptres  one  bore  a 
fleitr-delys,  and  the  other  a  hand  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  The  latter  was  known  as  the  mxtin  de 
justice.  It  was  put  into  the  left  hand  of  the  king. 
The  human  hand  a.s  an  amulet  was  widely  used 
throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  same 
region  an  outstretched  human  hand  is  often  painted 
on  houses  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  A 
bronze  relief  at  Copenhagen  represents  Zeus- 
Sabazios  in  Phrygian  costume,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  pine-cone  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  tipped 
with  a  votive  hand."  In  early  Christian  art  a 
hand  was  a  symbol  representing  God  the  Father. 
As  to  the  cau.se  of  the  duplication  of  the  sceptre, 
Lord  Bute  makes  the  following  plausible  sugges- 
tion : 

'This  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  words,  "Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me,"  in  Psalm  xxiii.,  which  was 
treated  as  a  Regal  Psalm  on  account  of  the  pa-Hsage  "Thou 
hast  anointed  mine  head  with  oil."  and  was  additionally  appro- 
priate in  the  Latin,  from  commencing,  "  Dominus  regit  me  '  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  over  earthly 
Princes.' '« 

'  In  the  English  Coronation  Orders  the  sceptre  is  especially 
the  sign  of  regal  power,  while  the  rod  is  more  the  ensign  of  the 
paternal  authority  of  the  sovereign.'  '3 

'  Fraier,  Paw,  v.  211. 

'76.  quoting  J.  B.  Stair,  [n  Journal  of  the  Polt/nrtianSoci/'tp, 
no.  ivii.  11896]  p.  40. 

>  n.  V.  212,  quoting  F.  8.  Clivigoro,  Ilitt.  of  Mr.xicn'',  tr.  C. 
Cullen,  London,  1807,  i.  8889.,  and  B.  de  Sahagun,  Hi»l,  gi'n. 
dMchoafMde  la  Souvelle-Btpafjne,  FVench  tr.,  Paris,  1S.S0,  pp. 
88f.,20«f 

*  lb.,  quoting  0.  Turner,  Samoa,  Ixjndon,  1884,  p.  S'27  f. 

•  Cf.  On  41110;  'The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
the  ruler's  staff  from  between  hlfl  feet,  until  Shiloli  come." 

«  Iinil  Iv.  417. 

7  Wlckham  I^gg,  EtujtUh  Coronation  Hf.enriU,  p.  8f. 
"  I>aremberg-Ktiglio.  '  w  Wirkham  I.egg,  loc.  cil, 

>o  A.   P.   HtAnley.   llUt.    Memorial*  of   WettminMt*r  At>l>ryt>, 
I/)ndon,  188'^.  p.  8M 
"  Vwy.  ZtuM,  p.  xn.. 

»  Satuith  Corortatiotu,  PkUlejr  knd  txindon,  1002,  p.  16. 
1>  Wlckham  Legt.  P-  lilH- 


6.  The  orb. — 

'  .\3  the  Scepter,'  says  Selden,  *  is  the  ornament  of  the  right 
hand,  so  in  the  left  the  Globe  or  Mound,  with  the  Crosse  Inflxt, 
in  Statues  and  Pictures  (and  in  some  Coronations)  of  Kings,  is 
a  singular  Ensign  of  Royall  dignitie.  The  severall  times  where- 
in the  solemne  use  of  this  in  severall  kinj;rdoms  began,  is  not  so 
easily  found,  nor  perhaps  worth  the  inquirie.  It  shall  suffice 
here  to  shew  how  it  began  in  the  Empire,  whence  the  use  of  it 
was  by  example  taken  into  all  or  most  of  other  kingdoms  of 
Christendom.  That  which  we  name  a  Globe  or  Mound  here  is 
also  sometimes  called  an  Apple,  sometimes  a  Ball,  and  it  is 
observed  by  learned  men  that  it  was  frequent  in  the  state  of 
Rome  before  the  Emperors  were  Christian  to  have  both  among 
their  Ensigns  in  the  field  and  in  their  monies  the  Ball  or  Globe, 
the  beginning  whereof  Isidore  also  referres  to  AuotrsTrs. 
PiLAM,    saith    he,    in   biona    constituissb    fertur   Augusttis, 

PROPTER    NATIONBS    8IB1     IN    CPNCTO    ORBB    SfSJECTAS    UT    MalUS 

FIQURAM  ORBB  OSTENDBRBT.  Thus  Some  copies  have  it,  and  not 
HAQis  FIQURAM  etc.  OS  we  usually  read  here.'l 

At  the  imperial  coronations  the  orb  was  carried 
by  the  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the 
name  of  pomiim  imperiale.-  The  apple  was 
sacred  to  Aphrodite,  and  is  a  token  of  love  in  S.E. 
Europe  at  the  present  day,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  token  of  kingship  in  the  ancient  world. 
In  its  orioin,  however,  the  orb  appears  to  have 
symbolized  the  vault  of  heaven.  Zeus  is  frequently 
represented  with  a  blue  orbis,  or  globe.  A  coin  of 
Caracalla  represents  Jupiter  Capitolinus  holding  a 
globe  in  his  right  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  his  left.' 
Sometimes  a  globe  rests  beside  the  god's  feet.* 
From  being  a  symbol  of  tlie  sky-god  the  globe 
becomes  one  of  the  imperial  insignia.  Imperial 
coins  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  show  the 
emperors  holding  a  globe. 

'These  representations  imply  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
emperor  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  lupiter,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  his  auties  descend  in  unbroken  succession  from 
occupant  tooccupant  of  the  imperial  seat.  .  .  .  Frequently  from 
the  time  of  Commodus  to  that  of  Diocletian  we  find  lupiter 
delegating  the  globe  to  his  human  representative.' ' 

Both  in  Roman  mosaics  and  in  Pompeian  paintings 
the  globe  is  coloured  blue  or  bluish-green,  which 
indicates  that  it  signified  sky  rather  than  earth. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  cross  was  first  added  to 
the  globe  by  Constantine  or  by  Valentinian  I.' 
Julian  the  Apostate  replaced  it  by  a  figure  of 
victory.  Under  the  name  of  globus  cruciqcr  it  was 
a  part  of  the  Byzantine  regalia.  Though  the  orb 
formed  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  of  England,  it  was  not  used  in  France. 
In  the  English  coronation  ceremonial  it  is  treated 
as  a  symbol  of  the  dominion  of  Christ  over  the 
world.  On  placing  the  orb  in  the  sovereign's  right 
hand,  the  archbishop  addresses  him  in  an  exhorta- 
tion containing  these  words : 

*  When  you  see  this  orb  sot  under  a  cross,  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our 
Ucdeeiner.' 

7.  The  sword. — The  symbolism  of  the  sword  is 
of  course  self-explanatory.  The  girding  of  the  new 
monarch  with  a  sword  is  a  practically  universal 
feature  of  conmation  ceremonies.  It  is  a  remini- 
scence of  the  days  when  the  king  was  not  merely 
the  titular  but  the  actual  war-chief  of  his  people. 
So  intimate  a  part  have  weapons  played  in  the 
religion  of  a  warlike  people  that  deities  have  been 
worshipped  under  their  fiirms.  A  spear  kept  in 
the  Regia  was  worshipped  as  an  image  of  Mars; 
the  Scythians  sacrificed  sheen  and  horses  to  an 
iron  sword,  and  the  war-goci  of  the  Alans  was 
w<ir.'<liipjied  as  a  naked  sword  stuck  in  the 
ground.' 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  the 
girding  on  of  the  sword  of  Osman  in  the  celebrated 
niiisque  of  Eyub  on  the  (Jolden  Horn  is  the  formal 
ccrcinimy  of  inauguratiim.  At  the  coronation  of 
the  king  of  Hungary  an  imiiicssive  ceremony  is 
connected  with  the  sword  of  St.  Stejihcn.  After 
the  coronation  the  king  rides  on  his  charger  to  a 

>Uook,  p.  4b. 


'  1".  180. 

«  /().  p.  42. 

>  Heldcn,  p.  181. 


>  lt>.  p.  1H3. 
1  lb.  p.  4n  IT. 
'  Froier,  /'oim.  t.  211. 
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mound  made  of  earth  brought  from  all  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  and  waves  his  sword  towards  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  indicating  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  his  kingdom  against  surround- 
ing foes.  The  tendency  of  the  various  royal 
ornaments  to  become  multiplied  is  also  apparent 
in  the  case  of  the  sword.  No  fewer  than  five  swords 
now  form  part  of  the  English  regalia  :  (1)  the 
sword  of  State  which  is  carried  before  the  king  on 
various  occasions  ;  (2)  a  small  sword  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  it  during  the  coronation  ceremony, 
and  with  which  he  is  ceremonially  girded  ;  (3)  the 
sword  of  spiritual  justice  ;  (4)  the  sword  of  tempo- 
ral justice  ;  (5)  the  curtana,  i.e.  '  shortened '  sword, 
or  sword  of  mercy,  which  is  blunted  at  the  end  by 
the  removal  of  the  point.  Such  swords  were  in 
ancient  times  carried  by  heralds.  A  similar  idea 
is  found  in  Japan,  where  certain  officials  such  as 
doctors  wore  in  their  garments  a  wooden  ornament 
resembling  a  short  sword.' 

8.  Bracelets  and  rings. — It  is  not  unlikely  that 
bracelets,  anklets,  and  rings  may  have  at  one 
time  been  amulets,  and  have  participated  in  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  amulets  to  degenerate  into 
ornaments.  As  emblems  of  kingship  bracelets 
seem  to  have  been  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  They  were  worn  by  the  kings  of 
Persia,  and  also  formed  part  of  the  royal  insignia 
of  Saul,  whose  bracelets  were,  after  his  death, 
brought  to  David  by  an  Amalekite.^  They  were 
formerly  in  use  in  England,  and  a  pair  belonging 
to  the  regalia  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  under 
the  Commonwealth.  They  have  not  been  used  in 
England  since  that  date.'  The  use  of  the  ring  is, 
however,  almost  universal.  Though  at  an  early 
period  it  may  have  been  an  amulet,  yet  before 
degenerating  into  a  mere  ornament  it  passed 
through  a  period  of  usefulness  as  a  signet.  The 
Spartan  magistrates  had  a  public  signet  witli 
which  they  sealed  everything  that  had  to  be 
sealed.*  That  rings  were  royal  ornaments  from  an 
early  period  we  know  from  the  curious  legends 
surrounding  the  rings  of  Minos  and  of  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos.  In  Rome  the  gold  ring  was  often 
conferred  as  a  military  distinction.  The  jus  anuli 
aHreJ  limited  its  use.  The  emperor's  ring  was  a  kind 
of  State  seal.  In  the  Liber  Regalis,  which  repre- 
sents the  fullest  development  of  the  media-val 
English  coronation  ritual,  the  ring  is  referred  to 
as  'Catholicie  lidei  signaculum.''  In  Europe  the 
ceremonial  use  of  rings  is  of  course  most  familiar 
in  connexion  with  betrothal  and  marriage.  The 
coronation  ring  symbolizes  the  marriage  of  the 
monarch  to  his  people,  just  as  the  episcopal  ring 
symbolizes  the  marriage  of  the  bishop  to  his  see. 
The  English  coronation  ring  is  indeed  sometimes 
called  the  wedding-ring  of  England.*  The  doge 
of  Venice  used  to  cast  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic, 
symbolizing  the  marriage  of  the  city  to  the  sea. 
The  ceremony  was  called  sposalizio  del  mar  ('  the 
wedding  of  the  sea  '),  and  was  celebrated  annually 
on  Ascension  Day. 

A  curious  legend  attaches  to  St.  Edward's  ring. 
It  is  said  that  he  once  bestowed  it  upon  an  old  man. 
Some  years  later  two  English  pilgrims  in  the  Holy 
Land  met  the  old  man,  who  restored  it  to  them, 
revealing  himself  as  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
bade  them  return  it  to  the  king.  There  is  also  a 
superstition  that  the  closer  the  ring  fits  the  king's 
linger,  the  more  loved  will  he  be,  and  the  longer 
will  be  his  reign.'  Royal  rings  have  served  various 
symbolic  purposes.  Alexander  the  Great  on  his 
death-bed  bestowed  his  ring  iipon  Perdiccas,  as 
symbol  of  his  intention  to  entrust  the  government 

>  Times,  Coronation  Supplement,  19th  June  1911. 
2  2  S  110.  s  Wiokham  Legg,  p.  xliv. 

*  Frazer,  Paus.  iii.  329.  5  Wickham  Legg,  p.  97. 

«  Stanley,  p.  40.  '  Wickham  Legg,  p.  xlix. 


of  the  empire  to  him.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king  Offa 
is  said  to  have  appointed  his  successor  by  send- 
ing him  his  ring.'  The  bestowal  of  the  royal  ring 
may  symbolize  a  pledge,  as  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth's 
gift  to  E.ssex,  or  it  may  symbolize  a  royal  command. 
In  the  book  of  Esther  Ahasuerus  gives  his  ring  to 
Haman  as  a  warrant  for  massacring  the  Jews. 
Adrian  IV.  confirmed  Henry  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Ireland  by  sending  him  a  gold  ring.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  by  sending  her  ring,  pardoned  two 
burgesses  who  were  about  to  be  hanged.'' 

9.  The  umbrella. — Throughout  Asia  and  parts 
of  Africa  the  umbrella  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant insignia  of  royalty.  It  is  or  has  been  in  use 
among  the  Malays,  in  Burma,  Siam,  India, 
and  among  the  Seljuk  sultans  and  the  Mogul 
emperors.*  An  umbrella  is  shown  on  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  It  also  forms  part 
of  the  regalia  in  Madagascar.  In  one  of  the  Jdtaka 
tales  a  prince  who  wishes  to  dispossess  his  brother 
of  the  throne  says,  '  Give  the  royal  umbrella  up  to 
me,  or  give  battle.'*  In  1855  the  king  of  Burma, 
addressing  the  governor-general  of  India,  spoke  of 
himself  as  '  the  monarch  who  reigns  over  the  great 
umbrella- wearing  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Countries.' 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  ceremonial  char- 
acter of  the  umbrella  is  due  to  the  tabu  which 
prevents  certain  sacred  persons  from  being  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  a  counterpart  to  the  very 
common  tabu  which  prevents  their  feet  from  touch- 
ing the  earth.  The  Mikado  and  tlie  high-priest  of 
the  Zapotecs  of  Mexico  were  forbidden  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Pope  Alexander 
III.  accorded  to  Ziani,  doge  of  Venice,  the  right  of 
having  a  canopy  or  umbrella  carried  over  him  as  a 
symbol  of  sovereign  power. 

*  Umbrellas  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  ritual  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sunlight  from  falling  on  sacred 
persons  or  things.  ...  At  an  Athenian  festival  called  Scira  the 
priestess  of  Athena,  the  priest  of  Poseidon,  and  the  priest  of  the 
Sun  walked  from  the  Acropolis  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  white 
umbrella. '5 

10.  Investiture  with  the  regalia.— Whether  a 
monarchy  is  elective  or  hereditary,  it  is  usual  for 
some  ceremony  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  anew  reign.  This  ceremony  usually 
takes  the  form  of  investing  the  sovereign  with 
the  royal  insignia.  The  inauguration  of  the 
king  of  Tahiti  consisted  of  his  being  ceremonially 
invested  with  a  sacred  girdle  of  red  feathers  in  the 
presence  of  the  image  of  the  god  Oro.  By  means 
of  this  ceremony  he  was  formally  initiated  into 
divine  rank.  After  describing  the  girdle,  the  offi- 
ciating priest  would  say,  '  Parent  this  of  you,  O 
King.'" 

Among  the  Baganda,  when  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  monarch  was  over,  the  new  ruler 
and  his  consort  were  ceremonially  divested  of  their 
bark  clothes  and  invested  with  new  ones.  This 
ceremony  was  called  '  confirming  the  king  in  his 
kingdom.''  In  Madagascar  the  object  of  the 
inauguration  ceremony  was  to  secure  for  the  king 
the  quality  of  kasina,  an  intrinsic  supernatural 
virtue,  which  renders  an  object  good  or  efficacious.* 
For  this  purpose  the  new  ruler  mounted  a  sacred 
stone,  and  exclaimed,  '  Masina,  Masina,  masina 
v'aho?'  "The  assembled  people  replied,  'Masina.' 
These  words  van  Gennep  translates,  '  Have  I  ac- 
quired the  powers  of  hasina^.  Am  I  holy?'' 
Among  the  Ba-Thonga  the  inauguration  of  a  new 


1  W.  Jones,  Finger-Hag  Lore,  London,  1S77,  p.  181. 

2  lb.  p.  182.  3  Ferishta,  tr.  Dow,  ii.  328  f. 
*  Jdtakas,  no.  639  (vol.  vi.  p.  19). 

5  GB^,  pt.   vii.,   Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1913,  i.   20, 
note. 

6  W.  Ellis,  Pohinesian  Researches-,  London,  1832-36,  iii.  103. 

7  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  p.  197. 

8  Van  Gennep,  Tabou  et  totimiame  d  Madagascar,  p.  17. 

9  lb.  p.  82. 
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chief  is  a  purely  military  aflair,  and  no  religious 
ceremony  takes  place.' 

The  coronation  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  heaven.  In  a  description  of 
the  coronation  of  Rameses  III.  we  read  : 

'Then  mv  father  Amon-Re,  Lord  ot  Gods,  Re-Atum,  and 
Rah,  beautiful  of  face,  crowned  me  as  Lord  of  the  Two  Lands 
on  the  throne  of  him  who  begat  me ;  I  received  the  office  of  my 
father  with  joy  ;  I  was  crowned  with  the  atef-crown  bearing  the 
uraeus  ;  I  assumed  the  double-plumed  diadem  like  Tatenen.  I 
sat  upon  the  throne  ot  Harakhte.  I  was  clad  in  the  regalia, 
like  Atum.'2 

Another  inscription  speaks  of  Rameses  III.  as- 
suming the  regalia  of  Horus  and  Set.' 

The  inauguration  ceremony  of  a  new  emperor  of 
Japan  consists  in  the  ceremonial  taking  possession 
of  the  three  chief  articles  of  the  regalia.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  a  sacred  sword  which  is  called  Kusa- 
nagi  no  Tsungi. 

'  This  sword  (so  legend  goes)  was  found  by  Susa-no-o  in  the 
tail  of  an  eight-headed  serpent,  which  he  intoxicated  with 
"sake"  and  then  slew.  Having  been  brought  down  from 
heaven  many  centuries  ago  by  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Mikados, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Yamato-take,  and  assisted  that 
prince  in  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Japan.  This  treasure  is  never 
shown,  but  a  great  festival  is  held  in  its  honour  on  June  21st.'  * 
The  two  otiiers  are  a  mirror  and  a  jewel.  They 
are  kept  at  Kyoto  and  the  inauguration  takes  place 
there,  after  the  period  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
ruler  is  over. 

In  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  a  coronation 
ceremony  has  usually  served  rather  to  ratify  the 
election  of  a  king  than  actually  to  create  one. 
Before  set  forms  came  into  use,  it  was  often  of  a 
more  or  less  spontaneous  character.  When  Julian 
tlie  Apostate  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Paris  in 
360,  a  standard-bearer  named  Maurus  took  off  the 
tore  which  he  was  wearing,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
head  of  tlie  newly-elected  ruler. "^  The  earliest 
known  account  of  a  coronation  in  Great  Britain 
is  that  of  King  Aidan  by  St.  Columba,  which  is 
found  in  St.  Adamnan's  life  of  the  saint. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  the 
Church  was  that  of  witness  to  a  contract  between 
ruler  and  people  at  the  crowning  of  a  king.  The 
Pontificale  Romanum  provides  a  special  Mass  for 
the  coronation  of  the  king.  The  Church  presents 
the  newly-elected  monarch  with  his  investiture. 

One  of  the  bishops  who  are  presenting  the  king  to  the 
metropolitan  says,  '  Ueverendissune  Pater,  postulat  .Sancta 
Mater  Ecclesia  Catholica  ut  praesentem  egregiuin  niilit<.-m  ad 
dignitAtem  Regiani  sublevatis.'  The  metroixflitan  asks,  '  .Sritia 
esse  dignum,  et  utiiem  ad  haiic  dignitatem?"  The  bishop 
replies,  '  Kt  noviinus,  et  credinms,  eum  esse  dignum,  utiiem 
Ecclesia)  Dei,  et  ad  regimen  hujus  Regni.'S 
W.  Stubbs's  view  of  the  ceremony  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  ceremony  was  understood  as  bestowing  the  divine  ratifl. 
cation  on  the  election  that  had  preceded  it,  and  a.s  typifying 
rather  than  conveying  the  spiritual  gifts  for  which  prayer  was 
made.  That  it  was  regarded  as  conveying  any  spiritual 
character  or  any  special  ecclesiastical  prerogative  tliore  is 
nothing  to  show  ;  rather  from  the  facility  with  which  crowned 
kings  could  Ije  set  aside  and  new  ones  put  in  their  place  without 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  the  exact  contrary 
may  be  inferred. '7 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  the  French  writer 
Menin,  who  says  that  in  his  own  day  (reign  of 
Louis  XV.)  Uing.s  were  recognized  indcpemlently  of 
all  ceremony  of  investiture.  No  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  king,  however,  is  found  in  the  French 
coronation  ritual. 

'  Ije  nacre  des  Rols,'  he  says,  '  est  une  ratification  publiquc  du 
droit  qu'iU  ont  de  succ^der  4  la  couronne  de  leure  ancGtres.  et 
une  oonflrmation  du  premier  octo  qui  lea  a  mis  on  jKtssesslon  du 


'  II.  A.  Junod,  Li/e  of  a  S.  African  Tribe,  London,  1912-13, 
p.  MX. 

»  J.  H.  nreasttd,  Ancient  Reeordt  of  Egypt,  Chicago,  1006-07, 
It.  401. 

»  Ih.  Iv.  82. 

4  Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan,  by  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and 
W.  B.  .\la»on,  London,  lHfl7.  p.  230. 

»F.  K.  Ilrighlinan, ln./'/'A.V(  II.  30(1,  quoting  Amm.M»ro.xx.4. 

•  BrI.  3.  CalAlanI,  Rome.  I7.'t8-4(i,  I.  S76. 

'  Camtilutimal  Uitt.  of  Knglcml-'.  Oxford,  1891,  I.  103. 


Tr6ne ;  c'est  une  esp^ce  d'alliance  spirituelle  du  Roy  avec  son 
Royaume  qu'U  6pouse,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu'il  s'engage  de 
ma'intenir,  de  dSfendre,  et  de  proteger,  en  mCme  temps  que  sa 
Royaume,  par  la  voix  des  peuples,  lui  promet  solennement 
fidelity  et  ooeissance. 'i 

Nevertheless  a  wide-spread  belief  seems  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  anointing 
of  kings  was  of  a  sacramental  nature,  conferring  a 
mark  or  character  on  the  soul  of  the  recipient.  At 
all  events  a  king  was  widely  held  to  possess  a 
quasi  -  sacerdotal  character.  The  emperor  was 
permitted  to  read  the  Gospel  at  his  coronation 
ilass,  and  the  French  king  to  communicate  under 
both  kinds  at  his  coronation.  These  facts  led  to 
the  conviction  that  an  unanointed  and  uncrowned 
prince  was  no  true  king.  The  French  kings  until 
the  12th  cent,  began  their  reign  on  tlie  day  of 
their  coronation.''  '  Le  Roi  dormoit,'  said  the  old 
chroniclers,  speaking  of  the  period  before  a 
coronation.  This  belief  had  not  completely  died 
out  even  in  the  19th  century.  Renan  mentions 
the  fact  that  some  Bretons  held  that  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  been  neither  anointed  nor 
crowned,  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  king  than  any  one  who  was  unordained 
would  have  to  exercise  those  of  the  priesthood.' 

Precedent  for  the  crowning  of  a  prince  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  was  found  in  the  crown- 
ing and  anointing  of  Solomon  by  order  of  David, 
and  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  order  to  ensure 
the  stabUity  of  a  dynasty.  The  survival  of  a  corona- 
tion ceremony  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  the  possession  of  great 
monarchical  prerogatives.  The  German  Emperor 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  are  not  crowned, 
though  the  '  hereditary  presidents'  of  England  and 
Norway  are.  In  Spain  the  coronation  ceremony 
has  been  discontinued.  In  England  its  discontinu- 
ance was  seriously  discussed  at  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  In  most  of  the  monarchies  founded 
in  the  19th  cent.,  such  as  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece, 
it  has  never  been  introduced,  and  the  king  merely 
takes  an  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution.  One 
of  the  oldest  coronation  ceremonies  in  Europe  i.s 
the  crowning  of  the  pope,  who  is  crowned  by  the 
youngest  cardinal-deacon  with  the  tiara  or  triple 
crown,  an  ornament  ultimately  derived  from  tlie 
camclaucum,  a  head-dress  worn  by  higli  Byzantine 
officials.  It  is  not  a  liturgical  ornament,  and  the 
papal  coronation  has  no  religious  significance. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard 
to  the  crowning  of  queens-consort.  In  England,  if 
the  king  is  married  at  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
the  ceremony  has  usually  been  performed,  and 
sometimes  it  has  been  performed  separately  if  he 
married  afterwards.  In  France  it  was  usually 
omitted,  and,  if  performed,  it  generally  took  pliico 
at  St.  Denys  and  not  at  Rhcims  with  the  king. 
The  coronation  of  a  queen-consort  merely  tj'pilies 
her  participation  in  the  royal  dignity.  Sometimes 
this  is  indicated  in  the  coronation  ritual ;  the  king 
of  Hungary  holds  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  for  a 
time  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  queen  during  the 
coronation  ceremony,  and  the  Tsar  of  Russia  used 
to  touch  the  T.sarina  on  the  forehead  with  his 
crown  before  crowning  her. 

When  a  ruler  has  abilicated  voluntarily  and 
without  prcs.'iuro,  he  has  often  symbolized  this  act 
by  publicly  laying  aside  the  royal  insignia. 
Diocletian  divested  himself  of  the  purple  at  Nico. 
media  in  305  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled 
troops,"  and  in  more  recent  limes  the  eccentric 
Queen  Chrisliim  of  Sweden  laid  aside  her  crown  in 
the  presence  of  I  li<!  Swedish  Hcnale. 

>  TraiU  hitt.  el  chronnlog.  du  tanre  ,  .  .  dei  roi»,  p.  177. 

a  //>.  8  t^ii/'titionfi  contemporninii,  Paris,  IWW,  p.  484. 

*  The  latter,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  Is  crowned  as 
king  of  Hungary. 

>  K.  (llblion,  becline  and  Fall,  ed.  J.  D.  Bury,  London  1800, 
vol.  1.  ch.  xiil.  p.  387. 
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REGENERATION.  —  Through  all  theology 
and  religion  there  runs  a  clear  antithesis  between 
outwardness  and  inwardness.  In  theology  this 
shows  itself  in  the  opposition  between  transcen- 
dence and  immanence,  anthropomorphism  and  ani- 
mism. It  asks,  Is  God  a  glorified  man  or  an 
indwelling  potency  ?  Does  He  operate  on  Nature 
from  without  or  from  within  ?  Should  we  concen- 
trate our  thought  and  faith  on  Jesus  as  the  risen 
Lord,  the  ascended  Mediator ;  or  on  Christ  as 
Spirit,  operating  in  His  Church  and  in  us  as 
believers?  Sometimes  the  contrasts  are  accen- 
tuated, and  the  opposing  views  are  polemically 
controverted ;  sometimes  men  are  content  to 
accept  both  as  the  two  poles  of  an  unsolved  anti- 
nomy. A  similar  antithesis  occurs  also  as  to  the 
nature  of  religion,  causing  men  to  ask.  Is  religion 
doing  or  being  ?  Is  the  vital  matter  what  a  man 
does  or  what  a  man  is  ?  Ought  my  great  concern  to 
be,  What  am  I  to  do  ?  or,  What  ought  I  to  become  ? 
E.g.,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin,  it  is  disputed  whether 
sin  is  transgression  of  a  commandment  moral  or 
ceremonial,  or  is  perversity  and  pollution.  Again, 
as  regards  reconciliation  with  God,  the  two  queries 
arise :  Is  this  efl'ected  by  having  sin  pardoned, 
or  by  having  perversity  rectified  and  pollution 
cleansed  ?  Is  the  favour  of  God  to  be  secured  by 
righteously  obeying  the  precepts  of  His  law  or  by 
being  inwardly  changed  and  sanctified  by  a  Power 
other  and  higher  tlian  we?  Further,  is  this 
change  to  be  studied  as  manifesting  itself  in 
outward  life  and  conduct,  or  as  a  spiritual  and 
psychological  phenomenon  ?  In  the  former  case 
we  are  engaged  with  the  subject  of  conversion,  in 
the  latter  with  that  of  regeneration. 

I.  OT  conception. — Kirsopp  Lake  considers  the 
antithesis  between  outwardness  and  inwardness  to 
be  characteristic  severally  of  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek.  The  Jew  asked,  What  am  I  to  do  ?  He 
required  a  code  of  life  and  action  to  tell  him 
definitely  what  to  do.  The  Greek  asked  not. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  hut,  What  am  I  to  be  ?  He 
wished  to  become  something  different.  What  dis- 
tressed him  was  the  feeling  that  his  very  being  was 
corrupt,  and  he  wanted  a  religion  that  would  help 
him  to  become  a  new  being.'  There  are  just  two 
criticisms  which  one  would  like  to  make  on  this  : 
(1)  instead  of  the  word  'Greek,'  the  word  'Helle- 
nist '  would  be  more  accurate — the  orientalized 
Greek  ;  and  (2)  it  is  unfair  to  the  Jews  to  suggest 
that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  inwardness 
of  religion.  Both  views  find  expression  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  true  that  outwardness  is 
prominent  in  the  OT.  We  have  much  external 
morality  and  external  observance  of  ceremonial 
requirements.  Sin  is  often  disobedience  to  God's 
statutes  and  precepts.  Restoration  to  divine 
favour  is  secured  by  sacrifices  oflered  in  accordance 
with  a  meticulous  ritual.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
conception  of  sin  that  meets  us  in  the  OT.  Sin  is 
also  disorder.     It  is  ki^*,  '  desolation,'  '  chaos.'    It 

1  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1911,  p.  430f., 
The  Stewardship  of  Faith,  do.  1916,  p.  88  f . 


is  veh,  '  re.stless  agitation.'  It  is  defilement,  making 
men  unfit  to  commune  with  God.  It  is  n^jAp, 
'abomination.'  It  is  n-jj,  that  from  which  men 
flee,  because  it  is  abhorrent ;  and  as  such  it  needs 
an  internal  remedy — a  remedy  which  man  himself 
cannot  administer.  There  is  a  distinct  vein  of  OT 
teaching  which  is  very  pronounced  as  to  man's 
inability  to  cleanse  himself  (Jer  13^,  Pr  20"). 
Man's  will  is  powerless  to  eftect  the  needed  change. 
Something  must  be  done  in  man  and  for  man, 
which  divine  intervention  alone  can  accomplish 
(Is  6^  Ps  5P,  Job  92  15»i«).  This  is  apparent  f  rgm 
the  way  in  which  the  best  of  men  plead  for  divine 
help  and  cleansing  (Ps  25"-  •'  If  6-),  and  from  the 
way  in  which  God  promises  to  render  the  needed 
help  (Jer  2'^  33»,  Ezk  36"-*).  Sin  is  not  something 
to  be  merely  pardoned,  atoned  for,  taken  awaj',  or 
forgotten.  So  long  as  the  propensity  to  sin 
remained,  the  OT  saint  groaned  under  its  tyranny 
and  pollution.  He  cried  for  cleansing  (Ps  51^)  and 
for  healing  (41*).  But  even  this  could  not  satisfy 
him.  He  longed  for  thorough  renovation.  Re- 
garding the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  collective 
energies  of  the  personal  life,  and  conscious  that 
this  is  depraved  and  that  sin  has  thus  banefully 
affected  the  very  formative  sources  of  character, 
lie  cries,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and 
renew  a  stedfast  spirit  within  me  '  (51'°).  Saul  was 
'  turned  into  another  man,'  and  '  God  gave  him 
another  heart  '(IS  lO"-  "),  but,  alas  !  he  fell  away  ; 
and  so  the  Psalmist  prays  that  the  clean  heart, 
imparted  by  a  new  creation,  might,  by  constant 
renewal,  be  kept  'stedfast.' 

2.  The  Greek  word  and  its  synonyms. — The 
word  '  regeneration '  occurs  twice  in  the  NT,  in 
either  case  for  the  same  Greek  word  Tra\iyyeiie(rla  = 
17  TrdXii'  yivfo'is  (^  ylvofxai),  a  becoming  new  again, 
a  reeonstitution.  The  Greek  word  which  would 
most  accurately  represent  the  ideas  that  we 
associate  with  regeneration  would  be  avayifinia-is 
( «y  yei>vdu>) ;  but  this  does  not  occur  in  NT,  though 
the  verb  is  found  in  1  P  V.  The  word  TaXiyyeveala. 
first  appears  in  Greek  literature  to  represent  the 
great  Stoic  conception  of  world-cycles,  according 
to  which  the  present  world  will  come  to  an  end 
by  conflagration — to  be  followed,  however,  by  a 
renovation  or  reconstruction,  a  iraXiyyeveala  of 
everything  just  as  it  now  is.  Then,  after  a  definite 
period,  will  come  another  conflagration  and  reeon- 
stitution, and  so  on — the  period  between  one 
catastrophe  and  another  being  termed  a  '  great 
year,'  a  trepiobos.  Hence  Marcus  Aurelius  '  speaks 
of  '  a  periodic  TraXiyyeveala  of  the  universe.'  Being 
a  high-sounding  phrase,  it  was  used  hyperbolically 
to  denote  any  extraordinary  change  ;  as  when 
Cicero''  describes  his  restoration  to  rank  and 
favour  after  e,\ile  as  '  7raXi77£i'e(riai'  nostram ' ;  and 
when  Philo  speaks  of  the  birtli  of  Seth  as  the 
iraXiyyeviirla  of  Abel,'  and  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
as  '  founders  of  a  iraXiyyeveala,*  since  they  were 
'  pioneers  {apxnytTal)  of  the  second  period  of  the 
world  ' ;  so  Joseplms  *  speaks  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  after  the  Exile  as  a  Tra\Lyy(iic<Tla..  With 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  Stoic  meaning, 
Matthew  (19-*)  describes  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  to  which  Christians  (2  P  3'^)  and  Jews 
(Is  65"  ;  En.  Ixxii.  1 ;  Jub.  i.  29)  were  looking 
forward,  in  these  words :  '  In  the  vaKiyyeveala, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  ye  which  have  followed  me  shall  sit,' 
etc.  The  second  NT  occurrence  of  our  word  is 
in  Tit  3",  where  TraXiyyevecrla  has  an  ethical  or 
religious  sense :  '  According  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  through  the  washing  [marg.  'laver']  of 
regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

'  ii- 1-  ^adAtt.vLT. 

5  Ant.  XI.  iii.  4. 


s  De  Foster.  Caini,  §  36  (Mangey,  i.  249). 
*  De  Vita  Mosis,  ii.  12  (Mangey,  ii.  144). 
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other  Greek  words  wnth  kindred  meaning  found  in  NT  are  : 
(1)  yewdw,  'beget'  (Mt  l--^*^,  Ac  7^+)  and  a5o  *  bear  children  ' 
(Mt  19^^,  Gal  i'^y  Jn  1621 4.).  in  a  religious  sense  it  occurs  in 
1  Co  415  '  I  begat  you ' ;  Philem  10  '  whom  I  begat  in  my 
bonds.'  In  1  Jn  the  perf.  pass,  occurs  eight  times,  and  in  RV 
is  uniformly  translated  'be  begotten,'  though  in  five  of  these 
instances  AV  has  'be  bom' — e.g,^  'Every  one  that  loveth  is 
begotten  of  God '  (47) ;  '  Every  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God '  (50  ;  but  in  the  eight  occurrences 
in  Jn  3^=*  RV  everywhere  retains  '  be  bom.'  (2)  ai-ayen-aw 
(avi  is  repetitive),  '  beget  again  or  anew ' :  1  P  P  '  Blessed  be 
God  .  .  .  who  begat  us  again  ...  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  noun  avayti't^iTt^  is  not  found  in  NT,  but  is 
found  in  Philol  of  the  rebirth  of  the  physical  world.  (3) 
^uoiroi«(u,  'make  alive,'  'quicken':  Eph25  'God  ,  .  .  quickened 
us,  together  with  Christ,  when  we  were  dead  in  trespasses.' 
(4)  airoicvc'ui,  '  give  birth ' ;  often  in  an  abnormal  manner  :  Ja  1^5 
' Sin  bringeth  forth  death ' ;  l^"*  'He  having  so  willed,  brought 
us  forth  for  'gave  us  birth']  by  the  word  of  truth.'  (5)  a^a- 
Koivoto,  'make  new  again.'  This  verb,  in  NT,  refers  not  to  the 
initial  quickening,  but  to  the  maintaining  of  the  state  of 
newness,  '  keep  new,'  or  '  renovate'  (Ro  1*2'-,  Col  310). 

3.  Cognate  ideas  and  metaphors.^It  is  pro- 
verbially difficult  to  translate  emotions  into  words  ; 
and  to  very  many  of  the  early  Christians  who  had 
previously  been  steeped  in  sin  the  change  which 
took  place  when  they  entered  on  the  Christian 
life  was  so  radical  and  so  thorough  that  it 
demanded  many  modes  of  expression.  Such  an 
experience  can  be  expressed  only  in  figures  ;  and 
'  regeneration '  is  hut  one  of  many  metaphors 
occurring  in  the  NT,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
express  the  fact  that,  before  any  man  can  enjoy 
the  favour  of  God,  a  profound  change  must  be 
wrought  in  him,  which  God  alone  can  eU'ect. 
The  early  Christians  were  so  amazed  at  the  change 
in  disposition  and  character  which  had  suddenly 
come  over  them  that  they  framed  all  sorts  of 
theories  to  account  for  it,  describing  their  new 
experience  in  terms  and  preconceptions  of  their 
own  age.^ 

A.  Repentance. — The  simplest  metaphors  meet 
us  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  (a)  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  repentance  (.Mt  4"  11^",  Lk  13').  The  Aramaic 
word  for  'repentance,'  k?"B,  is  derived  from  3)b, 
'  to  turn '  (cf.  Mt  18^) ;  and  hence  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  repentance  (?.?'.)  which  Jesus 
insisted  on  was  a  practical  one — turning  the  back 
on  one's  former  life. 

(b)  'Becoming  as  a  little  child'  (Mt  18»).— The 
context  discloses  what  our  Lord  intended  by  tliis. 
It  is  the  abandonment  of  pride  and  ambitious  self- 
seeking,  the  attainment  of  meekness,  lowliness, 
and  dependence  on  a  father's  love,  that  Jesus 
desiderated  in  His  disciples.  The  need  of  divine 
giace  for  the  attainment  of  this  great  ethical 
change  is  not  so  much  explicitly  taught  as  implied 
in  the  importance  attached  to  prayer. 

(c)  The  quickening  effect  of  the  divine  Word  and 
the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  are  taught  very  clearly  in  the  I'arable 
of  the  Sower.  'The  seed  is  the  word  of  God' 
(Lk  8")  ;  but  three  of  the  four  kinds  of  soil  are 
unproductive ;  there  is  only  one  which  is  so  far 
receptive  of  seed  as  to  yield  the  fruit  of  a  new  life 
within  the  natural  heart  of  man. 

B.  Impartativn  of  a  new  life. — The  Fourth 
Gospel  takes  the  three  great  idea.s,  life,  light,  and 
speech,  and  expre.sses  the  activities  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  the  religions 
experiences  of  believers,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  categories,  tlesiis  says  :  '  I  came  that  they 
might  have  life'  (10'°);  'My  sheep  .  .  .  follow 
me,  and  I  give  to  them  eternal  life '  (lO"'-)  ;  My 
words  'are  spirit,  and  are  life'  (B"*)  ;  'lie  that 
iMilieveth  on  the  Son  liath  eternal  life'(H*');  'In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men' 
(I'). 

('.  Mew  liirlh.—TiuH  ap|ipar»  under  two  a'<[ie<tH, 
both  contained  in  the  word  yeuyia:  (I)  the  originu- 

'  Dt  ImsoTT.  Mundi,  S  (Mangev,  II.  490), 
»f;f.  T.  R.  Glover,  Tht  Cmjiiot  of  lieligiom  in  tht  Early 
Roman  Rmjiirt,  txindon,  IflOB,  p.  150  fl. 


tion  of  life — begetting ;  and  (2)  the  emergence 
into  a  new  mode  of  being  and  into  new  relations — 
birth. 

(1)  In  1  Jn  the  perf.  pass.  7e7fj'v^(r9oi,  indicating 
an  initial  definite  act  abiding  permanently  in  its 
consequences,  implies  the  impartation  of  a  new 
life-germ,  which  develops  in  likeness  to  God,  its 
veritable  Father  and  fontal  source.  The  same 
thought  is  presented  in  1  P  l^  '  Blessed  be  God 
who  begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope.' 

(2)  In  Jn  3,  though  both  perf.  and  aor.  are  used, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  metaphor  is 
that  of  birth  ;  not  quickening  or  impregnation, 
but  emergence  into  a  new  world— a  new  atmo- 
sphere, a  new  environment,  and  new  objects  of 
interest.  This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  words  of 
Nicodenms,  when,  in  reply  to  Christ's  statement, 
'  Ye  must  be  born  again,'  he  crudely  asks,  '  Can  a 
man  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb 
and  be  born  ? '  (S'').  Similarly  we  interpret  3'  iav 
/irj  Tis  Yei'i'i^flg  i^  Maros  Ka.1  tvcv/ihtos,  '  Except  a  man 
shall  have  been  born  [not  '  begotten,'  as  though 
the  water  had  a  vivifying  etl'ect  upon  him,  but 
'  born  ']  out  of  [or  from]  water '  and  the  Spirit ' 
(water  and  Spirit  being  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  neophyte  emerges).  The  reference  probably  is 
to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Mt  3"  '  I 
indeed  baptize  you  in  water  .  .  .  but  he  shall 
baptize  [or  'immerse']  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  context  implies  that  Nicodemus  was  a  disciple 
of  John,  and  Jn  3°  inculcates  the  lesson  of  Mt  3" 
that  immersion  in  water  and  emergence  from 
water  are  not  enough  ;  there  is  needed  also  an 
immersion  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  which  one  may 
emerge  a  new  man,  as  one  newly  born  emerges 
from  his  mother's  womb  into  a  new  world.  Ihe 
same  metaphor  occurs  in  Ja  1'*,  where  J.  B.  Maj-or " 
is  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  that  the  verb  dn-oKu^u 
is  '  properly  used  of  the  mother  ' — '  Having  so 
willed,  lie  gave  us  birth  ' 

D.  A  new  creature  {Kamii  Krla-is). — It  has  been 
objected  that  regeneration  is  not  prominent  in 
Paul's  teaching  ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  maintain 
that  he  ignored  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
because  he  does  not  use  the  same  nietaiihor  as 
occurs  in  John,  Peter,  and  James — indeed,  when 
Paul  says,  in  2  Co  5"  '  If  any  man  be  in- 
union-with  Clirist,  he  is  a  new  creature,'  he  is 
not  far  away  from  the  same  similitude.  He  is 
moving  in  the  circle  of  OT  ideas  which  lind 
expression  in  Ezekiel  :  '  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you';  'and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  tlesli,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  heart  of  He.4i '  (11'"  36-").  Again,  the  Apostle 
says,  '  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  L  hrist 
Jesus  for  good  works'  (Knh  ■_""),  which  evidently 
implies  that  such  a  radical  change  takes  place  in  a 
Cliristian  as  to  be  comparable  to  a  creation,  that 
this  creation  is  possible  only  in  union  with  Christ, 
that  God  develops  the  new  creation,  and  that  the 
grand  purpose  of  it  all  is  practical  and  ethical. 
Similarly  in  Col  3'"  and  Ei)h  4-'  '  the  new  man,'  i.e. 
the  new  self,  is  stated  to  be  a  <livine  creation, 
which,  in  tlie  one  case,  is  '  being  renewed  in 
accordance  with  the  image  of  its  Creator,'  and,  in 
the  other  case,  is  said  to  he  in  harmony  with  God 
(Karli  S(6ii),  'created  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
of    truth.'    Some    would    render    ran'r;    (crfcjis    in 

>  Lake  (/nntiiyiirai  Aildrem  at  Leiden,  27th  .Ian.  1001)  and  P. 
O.  liurkitt  {Evangrlinn  Da-Mepfiarreahe,  CainbridKc,  1904,  It 
IHfOf.)  advocate  that  i(  v&arot  should  bo  trenteii  as  '  an  inter, 
protativo  gloss,'  because  It  is  sonu-tinies  omitted  in  the  Kathera ; 
tjut  a  consultation  of  the  30  variantJ*  in  which  3*  is  quoted  in 
the  early  Fathers,  given  In  A.  RchcIi,  Parallfiltrjrfe  zu  ./ohnnnen, 
t.eipzig,  1807,  p.  73(1.,  seems  to  dispose  of  this  theory;  for, 
tliovigh  there  are  several  instances  In  which  both  'water'  and 
'Spirit'  are  omitted,  and  si-voral  in  which  'the  Spirit '  is 
omitted,  there  is  not  one  clialion  from  the  Fathers  in  which 
'the  .Spirit'  is  inserted  and  '  water'  omitted. 

"  The  KpittU  of. SI.  Jamei,',  I.«ndon,  181)7,  p.  60. 
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2  Co  5"  'there  is  a  new  creation'  (as  RVm), 
implying  that  man's  entire  outlook  on  eartli  and 
heaven,  man,  and  God  seems  chant;ed.  Many 
Cliristians  have  testified  that,  when  the  spiritual 
nature  is  no  longer  enfeebled  and  diseased  by  sin, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  a  new  world.  The  new  life 
enters  also  into  the  larger  world  of  spirit,  recog- 
nizes its  kinship  with  spiritual  forces,  feels  a 
companionship  with  all  that  is  holy  and  true,  and 
sees  God  in  everything.'  This  is  very  true  and 
very  beautiful,  but  probably  KV  represents  Paul's 
thought  best,  as  also  in  Gal  e"*  '  Neither  is 
circumcision  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creature.' 

E.  A  chmige  of  clothing.  —  This  metaphor, 
though  significant,  is  not  fully  adequate.  Cloth- 
ing is  external  ;  regeneiation  is  internal,  psychical, 
vital.  Life  only  can  illustrate  life.  Vital  processes 
can  alone  fittingly  represent  it.  Our  best  simili- 
tudes must  therefore  be  drawn  from  botany  or 
zoology.  Character,  as  others  know  it,  is  com- 
pared to  clothing  in  Eph  4'^^-  "  :  '  Put  off  the  old 
man  which  is  corrupt  .  .  .  and  put  on  the  new 
man ' ;  Col  2"  speaks  of  '  the  putting  off  of  the 
body  of  the  flesh,'  and  Col  3"-  reads :  '  Ye  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  doings,  and  have 
put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  being  renewed,' 
etc. 

F.  A  passage  from  death  to  life. — Jn  S''*  reads  : 
'  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me  .  .  .  hath  passed  from  death  unto 
life,'  Eph  2'  :  '  You  did  he  quicken  [cause  to  live] 
when  ye  were  dead.'  These  texts  are  sometimes 
taken  to  imply  the  instantaneousness  of  the  new 
birth  and  the  absolute  deadness  and  insensibility 
of  the  liuman  soul,  as  well  as  man's  native  in- 
capacity for  goodness  and  godliness  ;  and  thus  they 
present  difficulties  equally  to  the  scientist  and  to  the 
theologian.  Many  theologians  feel  obliged,  how- 
ever, by  tlie  general  trend  of  Scripture  to  regard 
the  'deadness'  here  spoken  of  as  relative  rather 
than  absolute,  and  to  consider  man's  spiritual 
nature  as  diseased  and  inert  rather  than  literally 
dead  ;  while  the  scientist,  who  objects  to  admit- 
ting anything  instantaneous  and  unprepared  for, 
in  any  grade  of  life,  organic  or  psychical,  explains 
the  apparent  suddenness  of  the  change  in  man's 
religions  life  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  subliminal 
self.  The  new  life  at  first  is  Inchoate,  working  in 
the  region  of  subconsciousness  ;  and  then,  more  or 
less  suddenly,  there  is  often  a  time  of  spasmodic 
volitional  and  emotional  tempest,  which  comes  as 
a  great  surprise,  but  which  has  really  been  quietly 
prepared  for  in  that  part  of  our  nature  where  racial 
and  inherited  tendencies  lie  buried  beneath  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.^  Paul  was  kicking 
against  the  goads  of  spiritual  conviction  for  some 
time  before  his  so-called  conversion  at  Damascus. 

G.  Burial  and  resnrrection.  —  This  figure  is 
similar  to  the  above  and  occurs  in  the  well-known 
passages  Ro  6^  and  Col  2'-. 

All  these  metaphors  are,  of  course,  very  valuable 
and  carry  us  a  certain  distance  in  the  way  of 
elucidation  ;  but  scholars  are  unanimous  in  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  an  inner  fact  which  defies 
analysis  and  description.  The  universal  Christian 
consciousness  is  ready  to  say  of  the  change  :  '  It  is 
"  not  of  ourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God,"'  but  the 
modus  operandi  is  inscrutable. 

'  After  analysis,'  says  B.  Jowett,  '  there  remains  something 
which  eludes  criticism.' 3  'The  nature  of  reg:eneration,'  says 
Hodge,  *is  not  explained  in  the  Bible  further  than  the  account 
therein  given  of  its  author,  God  ;  its  subject,  the  whole  soul ; 

'  T.  M.  Herbert,  Sketch^  of  Sermons,  London,  1878,  p.  Iff. ; 
E.  D.  Starbuck,  Psychology  of  Religion,  do.  1899,  p.  328  f . 

2  W.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religions  Experience,  London, 
1902;  O.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life,  New  York,  1900;  Star- 
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and  its  effects.  .  .  .  Its  metaphysical  nature  is  left  a  mystery,'! 
VV.  James  bears  the  same  testimony.  No  one  '  can  explain  fully 
how  particular  experiences  are  able  to  change  one's  centre  of 
gravity  so  decisively.'  We  speak  of  '  "motor  efficacy,"  but  such 
talk  is  only  circumlocution ;  for  whence  the  sudden  motor 
efficacy?' 2  So  Starbuck:  'Who  can  tell  what  really  happens 
in  one's  consciousness  when  one  turns  seriously  into  com- 
munion with  one's  deeper  self  ? '  *  What  happens  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
evade  analysis.' 3 

4.  Nature  of  the  change. — (1)  The  change  is  new. 
— All  are  agreed  as  to  its  newness. 

'As  a  new  divine  Principle,'  says  I.  A.  Domer,  'the  Holy 
Spirit  creates,  although  not  substantially  new  faculties,  a  new 
volition,  knowledge,  feeling  —  a  new  self-consciousness.  In 
brief,  He  produces  a  new  person.'*  '  All  things  are  new,'  says 
Horace  Bushnell,  '  Life  proceeds  from  a  new  centre.  The  Bible 
is  a  new  book.  Duties  are  new.  The  very  world  itself  is 
revealed  in  new  beauty  and  joy  to  the  mind.'''*  And  of  course 
Hodge  is  in  thorough  agreement  here,  as  he  says,  '  This  new 
life,  therefore,  manifests  itself  in  new  views  of  God,  of  Christ, 
of  sin,  of  holiness,  of  the  world,  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  life 
to  come. '  '• 

(2)  The  change  expressed  in  terms  of  metaphy.iics. 
— The  Puritans  expressed  themselves  very  largely 
in  terms  of  Aristotelian  metaphysics. 

Stephen  Charnock  (t  1680),  whose  discourses  on  regeneration 
were  for  many  years  the  great  authority  on  our  subject,  defines 
regeneration  as  a  '  powerful  change,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
efficacious  working  of  the  Hol.v  Spirit,  wherein  a  vital  principle, 
a  new  habit,  the  law  of  God  and  a  divine  nature  are  put  into 
and  framed  in  the  heart  enabling  it  to  act  holily  and  pleasingly 
to  God.' 7  The  distinctions  drawn  are  very  subtle,  if  not  con- 
flicting. We  note  that  '  a  divine  nature  is  put  into  the  heart ' ; 
and  yet  on  p.  9;>  Charnock  assures  us  that  regeneration  is  '  not 
an  addition  to  nature,'  or  a  'change  in  the  substance  of  the 
soul.'  'As  in  the  cure  of  a  man,  health  is  not  added  to  the 
disease  ;  but  the  disease  is  e-xpelled  and  another  form  and  habit 
set  in  its  place.  Add  what  you  will  (we  are  told),  without  intro- 
ducing another/orm,  it  will  be  of  no  more  efficac,y  than  flowers 
and  perfumes  strewed  on  a  dead  carcase  can  restore  it  to  life 
and  remove  the  rottenness.'  We  learn,  then,  that,  though 
regeneration  is  '  not  an  addition  to  nature,'  and  '  the  new 
creation  gives  no  new  faculties,'  yet  '  a  vital  principle  is  put 
into  the  heart '  and  'a  new  fomn  is  introduced.'  In  regenera- 
tion there  are  'no  new  faculties,'  says  a  Princeton  divine,  'but 
there  are  new  principles  ' ;  8  and  from  him  we  obtain  a  definition 
of  the  word  'principle,' which  we  seek  in  vain  in  Charnock. 
He  defines  it  as  'that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature, 
either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  kind  or  manner  of  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.'  In  other  words,  a  'principle'  is 
'  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind 
of  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.' 

(3)  The  change  expressed  in  terms  of  psychology. 
— The  great  spiritual  change  which,  when  viewed 
causally  and  subjectively,  is  called  regeneration 
and,  when  viewed  in  its  manifest  results  in  life 
and  character,  is  called  conversion  (q.v.)  is  a 
psychical  fact  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  psychology.  Metaphysics  is  ambitious  to 
treat  of  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  entity,  possessed 
of  substance  and  faculties,  form  and  principles. 
Psychology  pursues  the  humbler  path  of  analyzing 
consciousness  and  interrogating  experience. 

E.g.,  E.  F.  Scott  describes  regeneration  thus:  'It  is  like 
another  and  higher  will  sustaining  ours,  and  gradually  sub- 
duing the  whole  nature  to  itself— till  the  natural  life  becomes 
"spiritual"  life. '9  E.  Reuss  describes  it  as  'an  abdication  of 
our  own  individuality,  allowing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  e\oke  a 
complete  metamorphosis  of  our  human  nature,'  10  J,  Straohan 
speaks  of  it  as  '  practically  ...  a  new  life  which  turns  all  the 
forces  of  one's  being  into  a  new  channel.  All  the  energies  that 
formerly  made  a  man  a  sinner  are  now  employed  to  make  him 
a  saint. '  n  '  Such  sudden  and  radical  changes  in  a  man's  life  '  as 
those  of  Paul,  sa\s  Percy  Gardner,  '  may  often  be  led  up  to  by 
many  experiences  and  thoughts.  But  these  often  culminate  in 
what  may  be  called  a  violent  spiritual  and  emotional  tempest, 
which  shakes  the  whole  being  to  its  utmost  depths.'  ^2    starbuck 


1  Systematic  Theology,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1872-73,  iii. 
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saya  of  convereion  (though  what  he  says  is  much  more  true  of 
regeneration)  that  it  is  '  the  birth  of  new  powere.'  It  is  '  as  if 
there  had  been  the  liberation  of  fresh  energy,  or  as  if  new 
streams  had  flowed  into  consciousness.'  It  is  *  life  on  a  higher 
plane.'  '  It  is  a  process  of  realisittg  the  possibility^  of  growth  ; 
of  making  a  draft  on  the  latent  energies  .  .  .  which  might  other- 
wise have  lain  dormant  always.' i 

The  psycholotrical  expression  of  regeneration 
may  well  be  subdivided  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  tenns  ofpergonalitt/, — 'The  new  personality  is  formed,* 
Bays  Dorner,  'in  inner  resemblance  to  the  second  Adam,  on  the 
same  family  type,  so  to  speak.' '■^  'Grace  and  freedom  meet,' 
says  H.  Mart«nsen,  and  *  a  new  persojialHy  is  established,  a 
copy  of  the  divine  and  human  personality  of  Christ.' ^  So 
J.  Vernon  Bartlet :  '  A  new  personality  arises  from  the  new 
union  of  the  will  and  the  higher  element  dependent  on  and 
akin  to  the  Dirine :  the  man  lives  anew  with  a  fresh  type  of 
moral  life — that  being  dominant  which  before  was  subject,  and 
xnce  versa.'*  And  A.  C.  Headlam :  *  St.  Paul  .  .  .  thought  of 
the  Spirit  as  a  beneficent  Divine  personality  .  .  .  Inspiring  our 
higher  nature,  giving  us  a  new  personality,  a  new  power,  a  new 
life.' 5  Putting  the  matter  more  scientifically,  James  says: 
*  What  is  attained  is  often  an  altogether  new  level  of  spiritual 
vitality,  a  relatively  heroic  level,  in  which  impossible  things 
have  become  possible,  and  new  energies  and  endurances  are 
shown.  The  personality  is  changed;  the  man  is  born  anew. '6 
So  Starbuck  teaches  us  that  in  adolescence,  with  its  ferment 
and  unrest,  there  are  indications,  when  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  enlightens  every  man  are  not  violated,  that 
*a  personality  is  forming  beneath  that  has  capacity  for  self- 
direction  and"  independent  insight.*  We  thus  witness  '  the 
birth  of  selfhood,  the  awakening'  of  a  self-conscious  person- 
ality.'? 

(b)  Unification. — *  Every  man,'  says  Percy  Gardner,  '  finds 
himself  a  human  being  of  mixed  tendencies. '  ^  '  We  are  each  of 
us,' says  G.  Steven,  'as  it  were  composed  of  many  "selves."' 
What  we  need  is  *the  unifying  of  the  self  or  personality,' 
which  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he 
pra>ed,  'Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name.' 9  So  Frank 
Granger:  'The  unity  of  the  soul  is  thus  something  to  be 
reached  after  and  found  both  within  God  and  within  itself.' 
'The  soul  is  not  there  to  begin  with,  but  must  be  gained. '1"^ 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  James,  who  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
^reat  work  to  'The  Divided  Self,'  says  that  '  to  find  religion  is 
only  one  out  of  many  ways  of  reaching  unity' ;ii  and  defines 
regeneration  as  'the  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  a 
self,  hitherto  divided,  and  consciously  wrong  inferior  and 
unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  consciously  right  superior 
and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  relii,nous 
realities.' i2  Paul  describes  his  experience  of  the  divided  self 
in  Ro  7,  and  Augustine,  who  in  so  many  ways  duplicated 
Paul's  experience,  says,  "Thou  didst  gather  me  again  out  of  my 
dissipation,  wherein  I  was  torn  piecemeal  ;  while  turning  away 
from  Thy  unity,  I  lost  myself  in  many  things.'^-* 

(4)  The  change  expressed  in  terras  of  physiology. 
— There  seems  to  be  a  parallelism  between  cerebral 
and  psychical  processes,  but  modem  psychologists 
have  long  abandoned  the  attempt  of  David  Hartley 
and  his  school  to  maintain  that  mental  acts  can 
ever  be  adequately  described,  much  less  explained, 
as  brain  currents  or  vibrations,  or  indeed  by  any 
physical  terms.  While  aware  of  the  inadequacy 
of  physiology,  it  seems  a  fascination  to  some  of 
our  scientific  theologians  to  throw  their  account  of 
mental  acts  and  states  into  physiological  terms. 

£.1?.,  starbuck  says:  'What  happens  below  the  threshold  of 
consciousness  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  rase,  evade  analysis. 
It  tends  to  fill  in  the  chasm  in  our  knowledge,  however,  to 
explain  it  In  terms  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functionings.*  i* 
And  again  :  '  If  we  turn  to  our  crude  analogy  of  none  rells  and 
connections  ...  we  may  get  a  definite  picture,  at  whatever 
cost  of  accuracy.' 1*  Accordinirly,  we  find  him  describing  'the 
phenomena'  which  'cluster  about  the  birth  of  a  new  self 'as 
'  the  organisation  of  nerve  elements  about  a  new  centre.'  "*  In 
another  passage  he  says  that  it  'seems  entirely  accurate'  to 
speak  of  one  who  had  experienced  the  'awakening  of  new 
powers  and  activities' as 'born  of  the  Spirit,"  but  he  inniiedi- 
atcly  adds  :  '  It  is  as  if  brain  areas  which  had  lain  dormant  had 
now  tiuddenly  come  into  activity— as  if  their  storcd-un  energy 
had  been  libcrate<l,  and  now  began  to  function.' '^  Starbuck 
hniHtu  strongly  that  conversion  Im  an  adolescent  phenomenon  ; 
that  the  periods  of  physical  and  mental  maturity  are  the  periodN 
when  the  vast  majority  of  conversions  oc<:ur.     In  these  periods 
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'the  life-forces  tend  upward  toward  the  higher  brain  centres,'! 
and  biologically  the  new  birth  is  'cominir  to  live  on  the  highest 
level  of  the  nervous  system.  *2  James  dtscribes  the  new  birth 
'  symbolically  '  thus  :  that  a  '  new  centre  of  personal  energy  has 
been  subconsciously  incubated ' ;  3  and  Lake  attaches  so  much 
importance  to  the  theory  of  a  subliminal  self  that  he  considers 
that  the  really  serious  controversy  of  the  future  will  be  to 
determine  whether  religion  is  merely  'communion  of  man  with 
his  own  subliminal  consciousness,  which  he  does  not  recognize 
as  his  own,  but  hypostatizesas  some  one  exterior  to  himself.'^ 

5.  The  efficient  cause  of  regeneration. — (1)  The 
power  of  the  Sjiirit. — The  teaching  of  the  NT 
is  emphatic  that  man  needs  a  drastic  inward 
change  as  a  condition  of  salvation  {Mt  IS^,  Jn  3^), 
and  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  is  everyM'here 
implied  that  the  primitive  Christians  had  experi- 
enced such  a  change  (1  Co  6",  Eph  2=^,  Col  l*^ 
I  Jn  2^).  It  is  equally  clear  that  man  is  unable 
to  ett'ect  this  change  by  himself.  There  is  need  of 
the  inworking  of  a  power  other  and  holier  than 
himself.  This  power  is  the  Holy  Spirit  The  NT 
teaches  that  man  is  to  a  gieater  or  less  degree 
controlled  by  an  evil  spirit  (Ac  5^  2  Co  4*,  1  P  5^ 

1  Jn  3^) ;  but  over  against  man  in  his  sin  and 
weakness  there  stands  a  Divine  Spirit,  endowed 
with  creative  energy ;  and  into  hearts  which  are 
opened  to  receive  Him  He  enters,  vivifies  latent 
faculties,  and  supports  men  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  testified  that  they  were 
changed.  Another  will  controls  their  will,  A  new 
light  illumines  everything.  A  new  force  controls 
their  emotions,  stimulating  the  higher,  repressing 
the  lower.  '  Old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold, 
they  are  become  new'  (2  Co  5^").  God  gives  the 
Spirit  (2  Co  1^,  1  Th  4\  Gal  3^,  Ph  1^^);  man 
receives  the  Spirit  (Ro  8^**).  The  Spirit  dwells  in 
man  (1  Co  3'"')— not  that  there  are  two  entities, 
the  human  spirit  andi  the  divine,  existing  side 
by  side ;  but  that  the  Divine  Spirit  energizes, 
dynamizes  the  human  spirit,  ennobling,  dignify- 
ing, purifying  it.     As  A.  Sabatier  expresses  it, 

'The  Spirit  of  God  identifies  itself  with  the  human  Me  into 
which  it  enters  and  whose  life  it  becomes.  If  we  may  so  speak, 
it  is  individualized  in  the  new  moral  personality  which  it 
createa '  6 

When  we  come  to  inquire  more  minutely  what 
is  the  divine  power  which  the  Christian  receives, 
we  find  some  indefiniteness.  There  are  three 
terms  which  are  used  in  NT  interchangeably — 
'Christ,'  'the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  *the  Holy 
Spirit.'  The  same  verbs  are  used  witli  each,  and 
the  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  each  (cf.  Ro  8*, 

2  Co  3",  Gal  2^  4\  Jn  14'«  20"-'2,  1  P  l").  But  does 
identity  of  function  necessarily  imjjly  identity  of 
person  or  agent?  That  is  a  question  much  dis- 
cussed. Tliere  are  not  a  few  scholars  who  maintain 
that  the  *  Holy  Spirit '  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion is  the  spiritual,  ascended  Christ;  e.g.,  A. 
Tholuck*  and  Rouss'  both  maintained  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT  is  not  a  self  distinct  from 
Clinat,  but  is  Christ  Himself  glorified  into  a  spirit, 
or  the  spiritual  presence  and  manifestation  of 
Clirist  to  His  disciples  after  Hin  departure  from 
earth.  Franz  Delitzsch  also  maintamed  that  all 
communications  of  the  Spirit,  since  the  Ascension, 
arc  efVected  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man.* 
G.  A.  Deissmann  says  : 

'The  living  Christ  is  the  Spirit  .  .  .  **The  last  Adam  became 
a  life-giving  Sj>irit." '" 

Otlicr  scholars  express  themselves  morecautiou-oly. 
E.g.,  R.  O.  Mobcrly  says  :  'The  Holy  (Shost  is,  to  us,  immcdl- 
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ately,  the  Spirit  of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  ...  To  us.  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  through,  and  as,  being  first,  for  us,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Christ.'  1  So  E.  F.  Scott  says  :  '  Practically,  the  Spirit  is  to 
Paul  the  power  of  Jesus  acting  on  believers' ;2  and  R.  J. 
Druniniond,  while  maintaining  that  '  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  the  Spirit  is  simply  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
Exalted  Christ,'  yet,  after  quoting  Christ's  words,  '  I  will  send,' 
'I  will  come,'  admits  that  'the  presence  of  one  is  practically 
the  presence  of  the  other.'-* 

Tile  important  matter  is  to  insi.st  that,  since  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  there  lias 
been  a  neiv  potency  on  the  earth.  Whether  we 
seek  to  explain  the  matter  metaphysically,  in 
terms  of  the  Church's  Creeds,  or,  more  wisely,  are 
content  to  leave  it  unexplained,  the  truth  is  that 
the  Spirit,  which,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
regenerates  and  sanctifies  believers,  is  endowed 
with  the  properties  of  the  God-man.  At  Pente- 
cost, and  ever  since,  the  Church  has  been  animated 
by  a  new  power — not  the  power  of  the  Logos,  but 
a  theanthropic  power,  the  power  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  '  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified '  (Jn  7'').  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation  has  the  value 
of  the  ascended  Christ,  and  has  become  in  the 
Church  a  new  moral,  religious,  personal  force — 
the  efficiency  of  Him  who  '  became  in  all  things 
like  unto  his  brethren '  that  we  may  be  '  trans- 
formed into  his  image.'    To  quote  from  Dorner  : 

'  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  wveu/m  Xpitrrov.*  As  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  He  carries  in  Himself  the  power  to  diffuse  the  divine- 
human  life.  ...  In  fixed  historical  continuity,  the  divine- 
human  personal  unity  ...  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  life  of  the  God-man.  .  .  .  Through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  humanity  is  led  back  to  God, 
appropriated  by  Christ's  theanthropic  life ;  and  this  is  the 
CMtrch.'^ 

(2)  Human  co-efficients.  —  The  co-efficients  of 
regeneration,  on  the  human  side,  are  repentance 
and  faith. 

(a)  Repentance.  —  It  has  been  an  error  on  the 
part  of  some  Calvinists  to  maintain  that  at  the 
time  of  regeneration  man  is  passive  or  perhaps 
even  antagonistic.  It  is  very  true  that  no  man 
can  come  to  Christ '  except  the  Father  draw  him  ' ; 
that  God  always  takes  the  initiative  in  man's 
salvation  ;  that  '  we  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us.'  But,  before  the  new  birth  can  be  effec- 
tuated, there  must  be  a  period  of  unrest  and  self- 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  the  first  touch  of  the 
Spirit  upon  a  sinful  soul  that  regenerates.  There 
are  preparatory  dealings  of  God  with  the  soul. 
Christian  experience  often  testifies  to  con\-ictions, 
pleadings,  drawings,  remorse,  and  self-accusation, 
which  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  birth-pangs 
preceding  the  new  birth.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  cases  all  down  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
which  the  new  birth  seems  to  occur  very  abruptly 
and  suddenly,  but  the  modem  mind  distrusts  the 
sudden  and  catastrophic  in  all  departments  of  life. 
Accordingly,  the  modem  method  of  accounting  for 
apparently  sudden  conversions  is  to  assume  that 
in  such  cases  there  is  a  much  richer,  inherited 
subliminal  self  than  in  others,  and  that  the 
upheavals  of  unrest  and  remorse  have  been  long 
taking  place  beneath  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness. Most  modem  psychologists*  very  properly 
raise  a  protest  against  the  procedure  of  some 
denominations  which  seem  to  recognize  the  sudden, 
remorseful,  spasmodic  type  of  conversion  as  the 
only  genuine  one.  They  do  this  on  the  ground 
that  such  experiences  are  entirely  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  that  some  constitutions  are 
incapable  of  developing  spasmodically. 

{h)  Faith  is  the  second  antecedent  to  the  new 

1  Atonement  and  Personality,  London,  1901,  p.  203. 

2  T/ie  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  329. 

3  The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of 
Christ,  Edinburgh,  190O,  p.  332. 

4  Cf.  Ro  89,  Gal  46.  6iv.  160t. 

6  James,  Varieties,  p.  236 ;  Granger,  p.  77 ;  Coe,  p.  213 ; 
Starbuck,  p.  173. 


birth  (Eph  3",  Ro  8'»,  Gal  2=<')— faith  in  its  double 
meaning  of  (1)  appropriation  of  a  message  and 
trust  in  the  person  whom  it  declares ;  and  (2)  self- 
surrender  to  a  power  other  and  purer  than  we, 
which  seeks  to  control  our  life  (see  art.  Faith 
[Christian]).  (1)  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there 
are  ethnic  phenomena  which  resemble  conversion, 
but  Christian  regeneration  can  be  eti'ected  only  by 
contact  with  Christ — on  tlie  divine  side,  dynami- 
cally, by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  God- 
man  upon  tlie  heart  of  man,  and  on  the  human 
side  by  hearing  of  Christ  and  by  trusting  and 
loving  Him.  Regeneration  is  conditioned  by 
personal  trust  in  Jesus  as  Saviour.  Every  true 
Christian  can  say,  'Forme  to  live  is  Christ.'  (2) 
Self-surrender  finds  an  important  place  in  all 
religious  psychology.  It  is  compared  to  'relaxa- 
tion of  effort '  on  the  verge  of  discovery,  when, 
after  hours  or  days  of  research,  the  solution  comes 
unexpectedly,  perhaps  immediately  after  awaking 
from  sleep.  Many  of  Starbuck's  cases  confessed 
that,  after  long  and  weary  ellbrts  to  conquer  sin 
and  to  secure,  with  the  much-coveted  suddenness, 
a  sense  of  pardon  and  regeneration,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  desist  from  the  wrestling 
and  struggle,  and  to  yield  themselves  up  into 
Christ's  hands.  When  the  surrender  is  made, 
then  often  the  new  birth — the  emergence  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  freedom — takes 
place.' 

6.  Subsidiary  causes. — (1)  The  word. — Divines 
often  call  this  'the  instrumental  cause.'  The 
efficacy  of  the  written  or  spoken  word  as  the 
expression  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  will  of  God 
is  often  taught  in  Scripture.  When  we  read  that 
'  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  [is  endowed 
with  a  life  which  is  nourished]  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God '  (Ut  8'),  when 
we  read  that  '  the  word  of  God  is  living  and  power- 
ful '  (He  4'^),  when  Jesus  says,  '  My  words  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life '  (Jn  6*^),  and  when  Paul 
reminds  the  Corinthians  that  '  in  Christ  Jesus '  he 
had  'begotten'  them  'through  the  gospel'  (1  Co 
4"),  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  a  '  word ' 
was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  potency. 
Certainly  the  rabbis  held  this  view  ;  and,  when 
they  read  in  the  story  of  Creation  that  God  said 
'  Let  light  be,'  and  light  was,  they  considered  that 
the  very  words  were  a  vera  causa,  operating  in  the 
physical  realm,  and  effectuating  '  that  whereunto 
they  were  sent'  (Is  55").  as  we  read  in  Is  9*, 
'Jehovah  sent  a  word  into  Jacob  and  it  alighted 
upon  Israel,'  and  as  in  Zee  5*  we  read  of  'a  curse' 
that  should  '  enter  a  house  and  consume  its  timbers 
and  its  stones.'  In  a  similar  manner  the  causality 
of  a  divine  word  is  taught  in  the  NT,  where  we 
read  that  we  are  '  begotten  again  .  .  .  through 
the  word  of  God  '(IP  1"*),  that  '  God  gave  us  birth 
through  the  word  of  truth'  (Ja  1'*),  that  'the 
word  of  the  message  worketh  in  those  who  believe ' 
(1  Th  2"),  and  that  the  gospel  is  'God's  Svva/.i.is' 
(Ro  1'°).  Evidently  the  'word'  is  conceived  as 
having  the  efficacy  to  regenerate  and  sanctify ; 
and,  when  those  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the 
recital  of  Christian  experience  recall  how  often 
the  decision  for  Christ — the  entrance  into  joy  and 
liberty — is  traced  to  the  effect  of  some  divine  word, 
embodied  in  some  hymn  or  passage  of  Scripture, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  was  some  ground  for 
the  peculiarly  Semitic  conception  of  the  potency 
of  a  word. 

(2)  Thoughts  or  beliefs.  —  The  psychology  of 
religion  strongly  emphasizes  that  thoughts  are 
forces,  that  one  phase  of  regeneration  is  enlighten- 
ment, and  that  ideas  have  psychical,  if  not  indeed 
physical,  potency. 

5  Starbuck's  table  xii.  on  p.  97;  cf.  James,  Varieties,  pp.  Ill, 
206  £f. 
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'  Even-  idea  that  is  relevant  to  our  condition  moves  us,'  says 
Steven  • '  and  James  dwells  on  '  the  regenerative  influence  ot 
optiiuistic  thinking '  and  on  the  '  doctrine  that  thoughts  are 
forces';  maintaining  that  'one  gets  by  one's  thmkmg  rem- 
forcements  from  elsewhere  for  the  realization  of  one  s  desires  ; 
and  the  oreat  point  in  the  conduct  of  life  is  to  -et  the  heavenly 
forces  on  one's  side  by  opening  one's  mind  to  their  influx.  - 
Undoubtedly  thoughts  are  forces,  whether  tliey 
ori<nnate  from  our  own  cogitations  or  from  sugges- 
tion by  others,  though  persons  difter  very  wulely 
as  to  their  impressionableness  to  suggestion. 
Hypnosis  is  just  the  focusing  of  suggestion.  ^^  e 
may  not  enlarge  on  this;  but  it  enables  us  to 
realize  how  efficacious  it  is  to  centre  the  thoughts 
on  God.  to  have  a  firm  belief  in  His  wrath  or  His 
love  His  goodness  or  His  severity,  during  the 
period  which  elapses  between  the  time  when  the 
soul  is  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  tune 
when,  more  or  less  suddenly  and  joyoiisly,  the  soul 
enters  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

7.  Ethnic  and  Jewish  parallels.— (1)  Hindu.— 
In  ancient  India  there  were  three  castes  of  Aryans 
—the  Brahmans,  the  Ksatriyas,  and  the  Vaisyas 
—who  were  believed  to  have  the  spiritual  capacity 
for  being  '  twice-born. '  The  second  birth  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  sacred  ceremony  of  initiation, 
known  as  upanai/aiia,  which  took  place  at  various 
ages  between  eight  and  sixteen,  according  to  caste. 
The  boy  was  brought  to  his  gnni  (spiritual  pre- 
ceptor), and,  after  a  prayer  in  ancient  Sanskrit,  he 
was  invested  with  the  sacred  cord,  which  consisted 
of  three  slender  cotton  threads— white,  to  typify 
purity— and  tied  in  one  place  by  a  sacred  knot. 
The  cord  was  placed  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
under  the  right  ana  and  worn  perpetually.  It  was 
of  no  use  unless  blessed  by  Brahmans,  consecrated 
by  the  recitation  of  Vedic  texts,  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  The  ceremony  was  accompanied 
by  the  ten-times-repeated  prayer,  'Let  us  medi- 
tate on  the  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine  Vivifier 
[i.e.  Regenerator].'  After  this  act  of  investiture 
the  novTtiate  commenced  his  study  of  the  Vedas, 
and  by  and  by,  according  to  his  period  of  study, 
he  became  qualified  to  teach  and  expound  the 
Vedas,  to  recite  prayers,  and  to  take  part  in  re- 
ligious services  and  .sacrifices.  Tlie  disciple  was 
tauixht  to  revere  his  guru  very  profoundly  ;  indeed, 
in  the  Institutes  of  iUanu  it  is  enjoined  : 

'  Of  the  two,  the  one  who  gives  natural  birth  and  the  one  who 
eives  knowledge  ot  the  whole  Veda,  the  latter  l3  the  more 
venerable  father,  since  the  second  or  divine  birth  ensures  Mo, 
not  onlv  in  this  world  but  hereafter  eternally '  (ii.  116).  The 
twice-born  man  who  shall  have  passed  the  period  ot  his  student- 
ehip,  shall  ascend  after  death  to  the  most  exalted  of  regions  and 
no  more  again  spring  to  birth  in  this  lower  world  '  (n.  ■^ii).-> 

(2)  ./eiow/i.  — Judaism  at  a  very  early  period 
applied  to  its  proselytes  the  ideas  of  liirtli  and 
creation,  as  we  see  from  I's  87',  'Behold  IMulislia 
and  Tyre  ;  this  one  was  born  there,'  and  1U2'", 
'A    people    that    shall    be  created    shall    praise 

Jahweli.'  „  „  „ 
Similarly  in  B'rlthUh  Raibdh,  xxxix.  14,  on  Gn  V2\  R. 
Eleazar  ben  Zinira  Bays :  '  If  all  who  oome  Into  the  worM  were 
met  together  to  create  one  fly,  they  could  not  Impart  to  it  life  : 
but  he  who  induces  a  man  to  bcconio  a  proselyte  is  as  if  he 
created  hUii.'  Shir  R.  i.  3  nays  ;  '  Every  one  who  gathers  one 
creature  under  the  wings  ot  the  Shckinah  is  as  if  he  created 
and  formed  him ' ;  vii.  2  reads  :  '  Tlie  house  ot  my  mother  —i.e. 
Sinai.  R.  Barachiah  said  :  '  Why  do  they  call  mount  Siiiai  my 
mother?  Because  there  Israelites  were  made,  infants  a  day 
old  '  HAbhil  .Wjl'd,  ii.  II,  teaches  that  a  man  ought  to  re\cr- 
encc  his  teacher  more  than  his  father  :  '  His  father  only  brought 
him  into  this  world.  His  teacher  who  taught  hlni  wisdom 
brings  him  into  the  life  of  the  world  to  come '  (ct.  above,  ( 1 )). 
ybhrnnMh,  f.'La:  'The  stranger  who  Is  proselytlred  is  hke  a 
child  who  U  newly  bom,  because  ho  must  break  away  from  his 
former  teachers  and  principles,  customs  and  hiibllji,  as  well  n* 
from  the  ties  of  kinship.  It  is  expected  of  liini  that  he  will  lay 
uMe  his  vicious  habiU  and  comport  himsolf  as  if  he  were  born 
that  very  day.'  ♦  

1  p  34  2  Va.rifl\r»,  p.  107. 

•  01.  »rl.  iKmA'noii  (Hindu);  M.  Monlcr-Williams,  llnihnian- 
im  and  IHndnim*.  london,  1891,  ch.  xlli. 

«0t.  W<t»Uin  on  .In  3»,  ;:  Co  B"  ;  Hchiiror,  IIJP  11.  I.  Slij 
A.  WUnschi',  Krlilutfrunij  drr  EDangelitn  aut  Talmud  und 
Midraieh.  Ontthigen.  1D78,  p.  ftOO. 


Philo  often  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  before  a  man  can  secure  the  favour  of  God. 
He  employs  the  tigure  of  regeneration  in  a  more 
psychical  way  than  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  con- 
templates the  change  as  a  profound  religious 
experience. 


•  What  length  of  time  could  ever  transform  the  harlotry  01  a 
soul  trained  in  earh  and  habitual  incontinence'?  No  time  could 
do  this,  but  God  alone,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible  ;  even 
those  which  among  us  are  impossible.'  i  '  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  mv  own  nothingness  (ovStvetov)  and  to  gaze  at  the 
indescribahle'sumniits  o!  thy  munificence  and  then  I  recognize 
myself  to  be  "  dust  and  ashes  "or  something  worse.  .  .  .  I  am 
so'  elementally-changed  (iietrroixeKufieVos)  that  I  do  not  even 
seem  to  exist.''  -  Again,  '  How  could  the  soul  ever  have  known 
God,  if  He  had  not  breathed  into  it  and  touched  it  itora 
6D'>.aiiiv''3  'Who  is  it  that  sows  good  seed  in  human  souls  but 
him  who  is  the  Father  of  existing  things,  the  unbegotten  l.od 
who  begets  all  things'?'*  Our  next  quotation  reminds  us  of  the 
'  once-born '  man  of  W.  James,  whom  Philo  calls  avmii-aBvi. 
'  Every  sell-taught  man  is  one  who  does  not  grow  better  by 
struggle  and  conflict,  but  from  the  outset  found  Wisdom  ready 
prep'ared  for  him,  showered  down  on  him  from  above.'  Of  such 
men  Philo  says  further  on  :  '  The  ainoiiaBit  yeroi  is  something 
new  surpassing  description  and  really  (orriut)  divine,  subsisting 
not  by  human  conception  but  by  inspired  frenzy.' »  And  once 
more  he  says :  '  if  a  divine  thought  ^ivvoia)  enters  the  Siai-oia 
of  man,  it  at  once  blesses  it  and  heals  all  its  diseases.' « 

(3)  Stoicism.  —  Stoicism  had  before  NT  times- 
become  a  religion  quite  as  much  as  a  philosophy, 
announcing  its  ability  to  free  men  from  the 
domination  of  evil  and  to  bring  them  into  union 
with  the  divine.  It  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sturdy  Roman  character  and  had  a  deep  influence 
on  the  best  men  in  the  early  Roman  Empire.  S. 
Dill  speaks  of  Seneca  as  'the  earliest  and  most 
powerful  apostle  of  a  great  moral  revival,'  and  as 
'  one  of  the  few  heathen  moralists  who  warm  moral 
teaching  with  the  emotion  of  modern  religion.''' 
Seneca  speaks  of  multitudes  stretching  out  hands 
for  moral  help  ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  him- 
self was  seized  with  a  passion  to  win  souls  to  good- 
ness and  truth,  and  seriously  regarded  it  as  his 
mission  to  form  or  reform  human  lives.  He  taught 
clearly  that  'no  mind  is  good  without  God.' 
■  "  God  comes  to  men,  nay  I  nearer  still  I  he  comes  into  men. 
Divine  seeds  are  sown  in  human  boilie3"8  and  will  if  row 
intoUkenesa  to  their  origin  if  rightly  cuUivutcd.''  God  is  within 
us  inspiring  good  resolves  and  giving  strength  in  temptation. 
God  is  without  us.  bestowing  on  us  His  gifts  and  chastising  ua 
in  His  wisdom.  ,  ..... 

Many  Stoics  taught  a  doctrine  of  instantaneous 
regeneration.  Goodness  is  brought  about  not  by 
addition,  but  by  a  thorough  change.  There  may 
be  a  progress  from  folly  and  wickedness  in  the 
direction  of  wisdom,  but  the  actual  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  must  be  momentary  and  instan- 
taneous. It  may  be  a  long  preparation,  but  it  is 
followed  by  a  cliange  (MfTofJoXt)),  sudden  and  com- 
plete. Just  as  a  drowning  man  '"  may  ho  rising  for 
some  time  towards  the  surface,  but  his  exnerience 
when  he  emerges  into  the  air  is  totally  ditlerent 
from  that  which  he  passed  through  while  rising, 
and  must  be  instantaneous,  so  the  final  step  in 
whii'h  a  man  suddenly  finds  himself  transformed 
is  dillerent  in  kind  irom  all  the  steps  that  have  gone 
before.  Cicero  .says  of  himself:  'I  consider  niy- 
self  not  merely  to  le  amended  but  tnuisfigurod ';  " 
and  Stoicism  claimed  many  iiidis]mlalile  instances 
of  men  who  had  experienced  a  thorough  and  sudden 
change  of  character,  as,  e.g.,  Tolemon,  tlie  dissolute 
.Sim  of  a  wealthy  Athenian  who  was  thoroughly 
changed  by  lislciiing  to  a  discourse  by  Xenocrates.  = 
(4)  T/n;  wi/stnyrcligiou.s.—h\  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
a  remarkable  wave  of  religiuii  swept  over  Greece, 
the  <:ause  ot  which  was  largely  personal,  being  due 

1  Phlld,  Works,  tr.  O.  D.  Yoiige,  London,  isri4-ljri,  Hi.  249. 

2  Otiiji  rmim  div.  Iirr.  6.  '  Ltg.  alleg.  i.  13. 
4  /fe  CArnif-.  i;t.  »  Dr  ftiiia,  SO. 
1  Lrii.  atlefl.  111.  70.  .,  .       ,         i       ■ 
T  Rmnnn  Society   from  Xero  to  Mnrctui  .iurelius,  London,, 

loni,  p.  ,104.  „  ,„  -, 

»K;,.  Ixxlll.  lf.f.  UOlovcr,  p.  61. 

i»  Cicero,  r/« /■'in.  111.  14  (48).  ,, 

"1  Kp.  ad  Fam.  vl.  1,  quoted  by  Mayor,  .St  Jamrn-,  p.  197  n. 
"  Uni,  p.  347. 
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to  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Pindar,  Hesiod, 
and  perhaps  Orpheus  —  men  who  were  at  once 
poets  and  prophets.      The  period  was  marked  by 

(1)  a  more  serious  appreciation  of  right  find  wrong  ; 

(2)  a  yearning  to  know  what  awaits  the  riyliteous 
and  the  wicked  after  death,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  wrongs  of  this  life  will  be  righted  hereafter  ; 

(3)  a  deeper  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  sin  and  its 
defiling  influence  ;  (4)  a  growing  belief  in  henothe- 
ism ;  and  (5)  a  longing  for  fellowship  with  God. 
All  this  was  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to 
give  to  religious  beliefs  a  visual,  scenic  form  and 
dramatic  representation.  Foreign  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  appropriated,  old  rustic  symbols  and 
mystic  plays — in  fact  anything  that  could  evoke 
intense  religious  feeling.  Into  these  weird  symbols 
men  read  new  meanings,  and  used  them  to  mediate 
a  crude  sense  of  communion  with  the  divine — 
everything  appealing  quite  as  much  to  their  highly- 
sensitized  organisms  as  to  their  psychical  or  moral 
nature.  Men  in  the  distant  past  were  far  more 
truly  '  children  of  Nature  '  than  we  are  ;  and  they 
experienced  real  pain  and  joy  in  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  bemoaning  the  apparent  death  of 
vegetal  life  and  indulging  in  ecstatic  revels  at  the 
return  of  spring.  They  were  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  parabolic  significance  of  Nature.  Their  life 
was  en  rapport  with  the  life  of  Nature.  Their 
soul  was  believed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  great 
World-Soul.  The  annual  renovation  of  Nature  in 
springtime  fostered  two  anticipations  :  (1)  that,  as 
Nature  puts  on  her  beautiful  attire  in  spring,  after 
months  of  ugliness  and  deformity,  so  there  must  be 
a  possibility,  if  one  could  only  enter  into  thorough 
unison  with  the  World-Soul,  of  renovating,  cleans- 
ing, and  beautifying  the  liuman  soul,  of  whose 
pollution  they  were  so  painfully  conscious ;  (2) 
that,  as  Nature  lives  again  yearly  after  apparent 
death,  so  it  must  be  possible  for  the  human  soul  to 
undergo  some  processes  which  shall  render  it  in- 
corruptible and  secure  for  it  a  glorious  immortality. 
During  the  two  centuries  before  and  after  Christ 
this  movement  spread  and  deepened  immensely, 
gradually  orientalizing  Roman  paganism  and  ac- 
climatizing Phrygian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian 
divinities  and  ceremonies,  in  every  great  centre 
of  the  empire.  Everywhere  there  was  found  a 
deep  sense  of  the  pollution  of  sin  and  a  longing 
for  immortality  ;  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
readiness  to  submit  to  any  crude,  prehistoric 
ceremony,  resuscitated  with  new  symbolism,  in 
the  frenzied  longing  to  be  inwardly  changed,  to 
become  a  child  again,  and  to  be  made  fit  hereafter 
to  dwell  with  God.'  These  ceremonies  were  the 
mysteries  (^uarTjpta). 

(a)  The  Eleusinian  mysteries,  as  held  in  Athens, 
furnished  the  grandest  artistic  display  and  scenic 
ornamentation.  The  great  object  of  mystic  con- 
templation was  an  ear  of  corn.  There  were  ablu- 
tions in  salt,  fumigation  with  sulphur,  and  smear- 
ing with  clay  or  with  blood — all  done  with  the 
intense  desire  to  cleanse  the  soul.  There  were 
scenic  representations  of  events  in  the  history  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  on  which  the  mystics 
gazed  with  wild,  frenzied  stare,  in  the  hoiie  that 
the  experiences  of  the  risen  Persephone  might  be 
reproduced  in  their  soul.  Speaking  of  the  lustra- 
tions, Tertullian  says : 

*  The  nations  ascribe  to  their  idols  the  same  power  of  imbuing 
water  with  the  self-same  efficacy  as  we  do.  .  .  .  At  the  Eleu- 

1  Consult  artt.  Mysteries  (Christian)  and  (Greek,  Phrygian, 
etc.);  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jeiifi,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1906,  i.  131-211  ;  Lewis  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek 
Literature,  do.  1898,  pp.  288-266 ;  E.  Hatch,  Injluenee  of  Greek 
Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church  (HL),  d"o.  1890, 
pp.  283-309;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery- 
Religions,  do.  1913,  passim  ;  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  Hist,  of 
Religion,  do.  1896,  pp.  353-381 ;  A.  Harnack,  Expansion  of 
Chnttianity,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1904,  i.  274  ff. 


sinian  mysteries,  men  are  baptized,  and  they  assume  that  the 
effect  of  this  is  their  regeneration  and  the  remission  of  the 
penalties  due  to  their  perjuries.'  i 

(h)  Egyptian. — In  this  religion  Osiris  was  slain 
and  dismembered  by  Set,  and  his  limbs  were  con- 
cealed all  over  the  world.  The  limbs  were  sought 
and  found  by  Isis  and  her  son  Horus,  and  were  re- 
constructed, and  Osiris  received  a  new  life,  divine 
and  eternal.  The  one  absorbing  desire  of  his 
worshippers  was  to  become  partakers,  in  a  mystical, 
spiritual  sense,  of  the  new  life  of  Osiris.^ 

In  the  great  Parisian  magic  papyrus  published  by  Carl 
Wessely,  we  read  of  a  mystic  who  has  been  allowed  access  to 
the  divinity  Set,  and  who  is  instructed  by  the  mystagogue  to 
afidress  the  divinity  thus  :  '  O  mighty  Tj  phon,  sceptre-bearer 
and  ruler  of  the  upper  kingdom.  ...  I  am  thy  soldier.  .  .  I 
fling  myself  before  thee  .  .  .  energize  me  (6vfa^u)(roi'),  I  implore 
thee.'  Having  done  this,  he  is  bidden  to  put  on  white  rainient, 
and  to  say  to  the  god  :  '  I  am  united  with  thee  in  a  sacred  form. 
I  am  energized  by  thy  sacred  name.  I  have  met  the  effluence 
of  thy  good  gifts,'  and  he  is  assured  that  he  has  obtained  a  god- 
like nature  (ttroecou  (/luo-cws)  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
union  with  god.  Another  prays:  'Gome  into  me,  O  Hermes, 
as  children  are  in  the  mother's  womb ' ;  and  in  another  i>assage 
we  read:  'Come  into  the  soul  of  this  child  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  {rvnoiiaGtn)  after  thy  immortal  form  in  thy  powerful 
imperishable  light. '3 

Lucius  Apuleius,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  130,  humorously 
describes  his  metamorphosis  into  an  a.ss,  from  which  condition 
he  was  delivered  by  the  priest  of  Isis,  and  was  initiated  at 
Cenchreie  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  He  describes  the  day  of 
his  initiation  as  his  sacred  birthday.  He  says  that  on  that  day 
he  penetrated  to  the  boundaries  of  death  and  trod  the  threshold 
of  Proserpine. 4  He  compares  this  to  '  a  voluntary  death  *  and 
his  restoration  to  life  to  '  a  salvation  vouchsafed  in  answer  to 
prayer.'  He  is  certain  that  through  the  goddees  Isis  he  has 
been  in  a  manner  born  again  (' quodam  niodo  renatus')  and 
placed  again  on  the  course  of  a  new  salvation. 

The  Hermetic  literature. — Reitzenstein,  in  his 
work  Poimandres  (Leipzig,  1904),  publishes  and 
copiously  edits  a  strange  compilation  of  eighteen 
sacred  documents  made  about  A.D.  300  liy  an 
Egyptian  priest.  The  Greek  fragments  are  of 
various  ages  and  belong  to  several  religious  com- 
munities ;  but  the  type  of  religion  presented  is 
generally  Hellenizen  Egyptian.  Among  them 
is  a  remarkable  dialogue  between  Hermes  and 
his  son  Tat  on  the  subject  of  regeneration  (iraXiy- 
yeveffia). 

The  son  reminds  his  father  that  he  once  said  that  no  man  can 
attain  to  (rwT»jpta  unless  he  is  born  again  and  looses  himself  from 
this  world  of  seeming.  Tat  says  that  he  has  done  this,  and  begs 
to  be  instructed  as  to  the  doctrine  (Aoyoi')  of  regeneration. 
Hermes  replies  :  '  It  cannot  be  taught.  God  causes  it  to  grow 
in  human  hearts.  The  event  is  a  begetting.  God's  will  begets. 
Those  begotten  are  reborn  ;  they  are  sons  of  God.'  Tat  still 
presses  his  father  to  reveal  more.  He  seeks  to  have  a  descrip. 
tion  of  the  new  nature,  and  asks :  '  He  who  is  born,  of  what 
sort  is  he?  for  that  which  is  born  will  be  another  and  will  have 
no  share  in  the  noetic  being  which  is  in  me.'  The  father  can 
only  reply  that  such  knowledge  is  not  taught,  but,  when  God 
wills.  He  can  cause  it  to  come  to  mind.  But  the  son  asks  again  : 
'  Do  you  mean  that  I  who  am  by  nature  descended  from  my 
father  am  another's  son?  Explain  to  me  the  manner  (rpoiroi') 
of  the  regeneration.'  Hermes  can  give  little  light  as  to  the 
method  ;  but  the  results  of  the  change  are  remarkable.  Form 
loses  its  outline,  and  magnitude  loses  its  dimensions.  The  mind 
cognizes  :  no  longer  do  the  senses  perceive.  The  injunction  is  : 
'  Nullify  the  perceptions  of  the  body  and  the  birth  of  Deity  will 
take  place  in  thee.'^ 

(c)  Phrygian. — The  Phrygians  elaborated  their 
conception  of  psychical  regeneration  from  the 
myth  of  Attis,  the  devotee  of  Cybele,  who  bled 
himself  to  death  under  a  pine-tree  for  his  imagined 
unfaithfulness  to  his  goddess  and  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  Earth-Mother.  Men  weary  of  earthly 
life  and  of  sin  yearned  for  a  thorough  change — a 
death,  a  burial,  a  new  life.  Under  the  influence, 
probably,  of  Mazd^ism,  according  to  which  a 
mystic  bull  is  the  originator  of  creation  and  resur- 
rection, the  old  custom  of  devouring  the  bull,  and 
thus  receiving  the  strength  of  the  bull  into  them- 
selves to  renew  their  physical  energy,  underwent  a 

1  De  Bapt.  5.  2  gee  art.  Mysteries  (Egyptian). 

3  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hetlenistischen  Mystcrienrelinionen, 
Leipzig,  1910,  p.  31. 

4  The  Golden  Ass,  xi.  21  (Loeb's  Classical  Library,  p.  574  f.) ; 
Kennedy,  p.  100  ff.  ;  Dill,  p.  572  ff. 

s  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  p.  339  ff. ;  Kennedy,  pp.  107-110. 
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sublimation  of  meaning,  and  was  used  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  eternal  regeneration  of  the  soul. 
They  appropriated  the  blood-bath,  in  which  the 
novitiate  descended  into  a  grave  over  which  were 
boards,  and  on  them  a  bull  was  slain.  The  man 
underneath  received  on  his  naked  person,  and  into 
all  the  orifices  of  his  body,  the  warm  blood,  under 
the  belief  that  his  sins  were  thereby  cleansed  and 
his  natme  regenerated.'  For  some  time  the  fiction 
of  the  new  birth  was  kept  up  by  feeding  the  mystic 
on  milk  and  tending  him  as  a  babe  {uiir-irep  dvayeyni- 
fieyov). 

id)  Mithraism. — Mithraism  [q.v.)  employed,  and 
probably  initiated,  the  bath  of  blood,  and  on  many 
tombstones,  even  of  Roman  patricians,  there  are 
found  the  words  '  in  aeternum  renatus,'  indicating 
that  they  believed  themselves  regenerated  by  the 
Mithraic  ceremony.  Albrecht  Dieterich  has 
pulilished  a  papyrus  which  he  believes  to  be  a 
liturgy  of  Mithraism.  Its  opening  prayer  is  very 
striking  : 

*  O  I  first  genesis  of  my  genesis !  First  spirit  of  the  spirit 
which  is  in  me  1  First  water  of  the  water  which  is  in  me  !  .  .  . 
May  it  please  thee  to  translate  me,  who  am  trammelled  by  the 
nature  which  underlies  me,  to  an  immortal  trenesis  .  .  .  that  I 
may  he  born  again  {ti.erayevt^Sut)  in  my  mind ;  that  I  may  be 
initi:ited  and  the  sacred  Spirit  may  breathe  on  me.  Though  I 
was  horn  a  mortal  from  a  mortal  mother  .  .  .  having  been 
sanctified  by  sacred  ceremonies,  I  am  about  to  gaze  with  im- 
mortal eyes  on  the  immortal  jEon.'2 

When  all  is  over,  he  says  to  Helios,  lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  : 

*  I  have  been  born  again  by  thee  :  one,  out  of  so  many  myriads, 
I  am  immortalized  in  this  hour.' 

8.  Metaphors  common  to  NT  and  the  mysteries. 

— Tlie  researches  of  late  years,  and  especially  the 
discovery  of  papyri,  have  disclosed  that  many 
technical  NT  words  are  also  found  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  mysteries.  In  NT  times  the  mysteries 
were  very  popular,  not  only  the  national  ones, 
but  aI.so  those  of  a  more  pri\'ate  character,  held 
in  halls  or  private  houses ;  and  almost  every 
respectable  man  was  a  member  in  one  or  other  of 
tliese  mysteries.'  The  ceremonies  were  kept  secret, 
but  the  results  claimed  to  be  effectuated  therebj' 
were  no  secret  ;  and  Paul  could  not  live  in  an 
intellectual  centre  like  Tarsus  without  becoming 
familiar  with  the  technical  phrases  of  the  mystery- 
religions.  And,  though  we  admit  that  Paul  was 
antipathetic  to  them,  and  though  it  be  true,  as 
A.  .Jaeoby  maintains,''  that  the  keenest  struggle  of 
Christianity  was  with  the  mysteryreligions,  yet 
we  need  not  be  svir[)rised  that  Paul  should  borrow 
metaphors  from  them  ;  for  he  often  derives 
metaphors  from  the  athletic  games  against  which 
Christians  showed  vehement  opposition  in  later 
years.  Early  Christianity  did  not  invent  a  religious 
vocabulary  ;  almost  all  its  terms  were  in  vogue  at 
the  time.  The  professed  aim  of  the  niy.steries  was 
auTYipla,  to  secure  union  with  God  and  eternal  life. 
Kegcneration  is  the  central  theme  in  the  Millira 
liturgy,  in  the  Isis  ceremonies  described  by  .Ajjii- 
leius,  and  in  the  conversation  between  Hermes  and 
Tat.  Hence  many  of  the  pagans  who  listened  to 
Paul  anil  Silas  were  members  of  mystic  brother- 
hoods; and,  'when  this  new  group  of  travelling 
preachers  from  the  East  proclaimed  tlio  promise 
of  i7WTi)pla  and  the  assurance  of  life  eternal,  their 
message  was  liound  to  ap]ieal  to  such  an  audience.'  ° 
The  early  Christians  used  familiar  terms  and 
metaphors,  but  infused  a  vastly  higher  meaning 
into  them.  We  proceed  now  briefly  to  show  how 
the  mctaphorB  of  the  NT  concerning  regeneration 
are  found,  though  not  with  the  same  significance, 

'  VI.  art.  .MTiiTiiRjM((lrpi-k,  Phryifian,  ct*'.);  F.  Uuniont,  Die 
orifntalUrhfti  JUti;fimi^n,  I.eip7.ig,  1910,  p.  82. 

2  A.  I>ict«rich.  Hiw  Mithroiliturgit,  I^eipzig,  1003,  p.  3  (T. 

*  Kennedy,  p.  70. 

«  Hit   nnlilcn    Mi/tttHtnnHgianen    und    das    Chrittentum, 
Tubingen,  lOlll,  p.  60. 
'  Kennedy,  p.  70. 


in  the  mysteries  (the  sections  are  the  same  as  in 
§  3  above). 

A.  '  The  seed  is  the  word'  (Lk  8"  ;  cf.  1  P  1^, 
Ja  1'*). — In  the  Hermetic  literature  it  is  taught 
that '  regeneration  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  revela- 
tion.' While  Tat,  in  silent  devotion,  sits  listening 
to  the  instruction  of  his  father  Hermes  concerning 
the  divine  potencies,  these  potencies  manifestly 
enter  into  huu  and  form  his  new  '  I ' ; '  and  it  is 
taught  that  the  reader  of  the  book  recording  the 
conversation  between  Hermes  and  Tat  might  also 
be  regenerated,  under  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  a 
translation  of  the  book  would  not  have  the  same 
ettect.-  Tat  asks  his  father  of  what  sort  of  mother 
he  was  regenerated,  or  of  what  sort  of  seed,  and 
receives  the  answer  :  '  The  will  of  God  is  the  sower, 
and  the  seed  is  the  true  Good.' ' 

B.  Impartationoflife. — As  we  have  seen,  there 
was  a  deep  longing  for  immortalitj'  in  the  period 
from  600  B.C.  onwards,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
mysteries  was  chiefly  due  to  the  tact  that  they 
claimed  to  confer  life  and  joy  hereafter.  The  gods 
worshipped  in  the  mysteries  were  those  who,  like 
Osiris,  Attis,  and  Kore,  died  and  lived  again  ;  and, 
while  gazing  at  vivid  spectacular  displays  of  their 
sufferings,  death,  and  rebirth,  accompanied  by 
mournful  addresses,  listened  to  with  sobbings  and 
wailings  and  self-mutilations,  the  y-mTo-i  strove 
frantically  to  become  partakers  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  gods,  that  they  might  become 
partakers  in  their  glorious  life.  In  the  mysteries 
of  Attis,  when  the  worshippers  have  almost  spent 
themselves  in  sympathetic  grief  over  the  sad  death 
of  Attis,  the  priest  chants  in  low  tones : 

'  Be  of  good  cheer,  O  mystics,  since  the  god  has  been  rescued 
from  death,  there  is  <riun)pio  for  you  from  your  toils.' 
Similarly  it  is  said  of  one  who  has  become  mysti- 
cally united  to  Osiris  : 

'  As  truly  as  Osiris  lives,  shall  he  live.  As  truly  as  Osiris  \» 
not  dead,  shall  he  not  die.'^ 

C.  New  birth. — It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
words  TroKiy^fveala  and  di'a76>'i'j;£ris,  to  describe  the 
change  which  the  fivarai  claimed  to  have  undergone, 
are  pre-Christian.  It  was  believed  that  the  lustra- 
tions and  the  symp.il hetic  dramas  causally  pro- 
duced this  state  of  regeneration.  Of  course,  we 
need  scan'ely  remark  that  the  Td^iyyeKffla  was 
vastly  dillerenl  from  that  of  the  NT.  In  the 
mysteries  the  phenomena  were  hyperphysical,  due 
to  sensuous  excitement,  akin  to  that  of  the  /«?"■ 
in  India,  or  the  prophets  of  Baal.  In  the  NT  tlie 
change  was  supremely  ethical  (1  Co  6'"").  In 
some  cases,  it  may  be,  the  result  of  the  mysteries 
was  morally  elevating,  but  that  was  not  their 
primary  intent.  They  were  designed  to  evoke  a 
sensuous  religiousness — to  appeal  to  the  feelings 
and  to  foster  the  condition  in  which  men  and 
women  of  neurotic  temperament  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams.  They  encouraged  manticism  as 
ilistinct  from  prophecy.  The  church  at  Corinth 
was  in  ilangcr  of  reverting  to  a  'mystery.'  It 
is  doubtful  whether  those  who  claimed  draT^wijcru 
through  Attis  and  Isis  lived  on  a  much  higher 
moral  level  than  their  neighbours. 

D.  A  newmaniiriinewcrc.iititrc. — ^There  is  every- 
where in  the  mysteries  the  notion  that  the  .soul,  as 
u  liigiily  attenuated  material  entity,  undergoes 
sonic  cliiinge.  This  is  emphasized  when,  as  in  the 
Milhra  liturgy,  the  word  tjLcTa.y(vvaa8a.i  is  used 
instead  of  the  other  synonyms.  We  find  con- 
si  an  (ly  the  idea  of  union  (awomia)  of  the  divine 
with  tlie  human,  cleansing,  ennobling,  and  trans- 
figuring it.  Osiris,  Attis,  Adonis  were  men. 
'I'licy  died  as  men  ;  they  rose  as  gods.  If  men 
unite  themHclves  with  them,  'receive  them,'  'put 

1  Ki-itzoiiHlein,  J^oimandren,  p.  217. 

2  UoitzpnHt<-in,  Itrltmi*i.  MyilUrienrfU(jioiwn,  p.  30. 
»  KeitzonHli'in,  I'liimandrm,  p.  3.SI). 

»('un»)nl,  pp.  71  f.,  '-Ill  ;  KcriTu'dy,  p.  90. 
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tlieiu  on,'  they  are  thereby  deified.  They  become 
sous  of  GodJ  Yet  in  one  place  we  have  a  sort 
of  Neatorian  conception  —  avv&(j>eia  rather  than 
aiyKpains — when  Tat  asks  whether  the  inborn  son 
of  God  is  himself  or  another,  and  prays  for  Hermes 
to  come  into  him  '  as  children  are  in  the  mother's 
womb. ' ' 

E.  A  change  of  clothing. — Here  we  meet  with  the 
conception  that  the  soul  cannot  be  changed  while 
in  the  body.  It  must  first  be  'out  of  the  body.' 
The  soul  wanders  through  the  lieavens,  and  receives 
a  new  /j.op<j>ri  before  it  returns.  The  soul  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis  travels 
through  the  twelve  houses  of  the  zodiac  and  in 
each  puts  on  a  different  garment^twelve  different 
transmigrations.  He  returns  to  earth  wearing  an 
Olympian  garment,  stands  before  the  assembled 
mystics,  and  is  revered  as  a  god.'  So  in  the  cult 
of  Mithra  the  soul  of  the  mystic  is  bom  again  by 
means  of  wandering  through  the  heavens.  Arrived 
tliere,  he  calls  out  for  his  own  heavenly  body, 
which  God  has  formed  for  him  in  the  world  of 
light,  and  wears  it  for  a  time  ;  but  he  must  lay  it 
aside  when  he  returns  to  earth,  and  put  on  the 
garment  of  his  earthly  body.*" 

F.  A  passage  from  death  to  life. — Development  is 
quite  a  modern  conception.  It  was  simpler  to  the 
ancients  to  conceive  of  transition,  as  death 
followed  by  life.  Even  yet  we  can  speak  of  the 
death  of  the  old  year  and  the  birth  of  the  new. 
The  great  change  to  which  the  initiates  to  the 
mysteries  laid  claim  was  often  represented  as  a 
death,  followed  by  a  changed  life.  When  the 
initiation  was  being  celebrated,  it  was  usual  for 
the  iMarai  to  simulate  death,  from  which  they  were 
aroused  by  the  call  of  the  limTaywyis.  Apuleius, 
describing  his  own  initiation,  says  :  '  I  went  to  the 
confines  of  death.  I  trod  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine.' Among  some  savage  tribes  youths  were 
beaten  till  they  were  unconscious,  that  they 
might  enter  on  a  new  life ;  and  for  a  time  they 
were  expected  to  behave  as  babes.' 

G.  Burial  and  resurrection. — This,  of  course,  is 
a  very  similar  metaphor.  Burial  was  designed  to 
emphasize  the  reality  of  the  death.  In  the  cult  of 
Attis  a  pine-tree  was  felled,  and  the  trunk  adorned 
with  garlands  and  solemnly  buried.  The  mystics 
w.ailed  for  Attis,  who  had  died  again  in  his  sacred 
tree  ;  they  gashed  themselves  and  sprinkled  their 
blood  on  the  altar.  Next  night  they  assembled  in 
the  temple,  simulating  death,  and  a  light  and  the 
resurrected  pine-tree  were  brought  in,  while  the 
priest  moved  round  among  the  prostrate  ^i/arai, 
informing  them  that  the  god  had  been  rescued 
from  death,  and  besmearing  their  throats  with  oil 
that  they  might  sing  the  praises  of  the  risen  god.* 
Dieterich,  speaking  of  the  customs  of  some  un- 
civilized peoples,  says  : 

*  The  adepts  .are  besmeared  with  chalk  or  mud  ;  then  suddenly 
cleansed  and  assume  a  new  name.  The.v  are  buried  and  then 
fetched  up  cut  of  the  grave.  They  are  beaten  almost  to  death 
and  then  brought  back  to  life.'? 

Proclus  (11.  A.D.  450),  in  his  work  on  the  Theology 
of  Plato,  iv.  9,  says: 

*  What  is  most  wonderful  of  all  is  that  the  priests  command 
the  body  to  be  buried,  except  the  head,  in  the  most  sacred  of 
all  the  ceremonies.'  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  mysteries  all  the  effects 
were  believed  to  follow  magically  rather  than 
etliically.  The  ceremony  produced  the  results 
irrespective  of  the  ethical  condition  of  the  novi- 
tiate. Physical  contact  with  the  water  regenerated 
the  soul.     The  words  uttered   by  the  priest  were 

1  Reitzenstein,  Hellenist.  Mysterienreligionen,  p.  7. 
-  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres,  p.  230. 
3  Reitzenstein,  Hellenist.  Mysterienreligionen,  p.  26. 
■>  lb.  p.  32.  6  Dieterich,  p.  168 1. 

•J  Kennedy,  p.  91 ;  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  Attis,  0.^iris, 
London,  1914,  i.  267-274. 
'  P.  168.  8  Quoted  in  Dieterich,  p.  163. 


believed  to  have  a  magical  effect  on  the  soul.  The 
burial  and  besmearing  with  clay  or  mud,  followed 
by  restoration  to  life,  were  held  to  produce  in  the 
votary  a  p.sychical  death,  burial,  and  new  birth. 
The  new  birth  produced  a  sense  of  union  with  God, 
compared  with  marriage  to  the  god  or  having  hiui 
as  a  guest  in  the  soul.  All  was  in  the  realm  of 
feeling,  and  left  the  moral  nature  of  most  men 
untouched. 

9.  Connexion  between  regeneration  and 
baptism. — The  subject  of  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the 
significance  of  baptism  has  been  a  burning  ques- 
tion during  the  past  decade.  The  disputants  fall 
into  three  classes : 

(1)  Those  who  believe  that  baptism  (which  in 
this  case  is  restricted  to  believers)  is  nothing  more 
than  (a)  a  symbol  of  a  spiritual  union  which 
already  exists  between  Christ  and  the  believer  ; 
(^)  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  as  Master 
and  Lord  ;  (7)  a  public  avowal  of  faith  in  God  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  Sanctifier.' 

(2)  (a)  Those  who  hold  the  sacraraentarian  view 
that  baptism  remits  all  sin,  original  and  actual ; 
that  it  bestows  regenerating  grace  and  endows  the 
soul  with  the  germs  of  the  Christian  virtues  (for 
this  view  see  art.  Baptism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  390-400). 

(6)  There  are  some  modern  scholars  who,  trained 
in  the  rigour  of  modem  exegetical  methods,  claim, 
in  the  light  chiefly  of  recent  research  in  the 
mystery-religions,  that  in  his  doctrine  of  baptism 
the  apostle  Paul  was  inconsistent  with  himself  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  NT ;  that  he  was  indeed  a 
sacramentalist ;  and  that,  while  demolishing  with 
one  hand  the  efficacy  of  Jewish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, he  was  with  the  other  building  up  a  doctrine 
of  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  baptism,  which  was 
quite  incongruous  with  his  ordinary  teaching. 

'  The  latest  exegetical  phase,'  says  F.  Rendtorff ,  '  is  this,  that 
with  a  frame  of  mind  thoroughly  disinclined  to  sacramental 
conceptions,  so  many  feel  themselves  historically  bound  to 
ascribe  such  views  to  Paul.  Such  men  as  Gunkel,  Heitmtiller, 
and  H.  J.  Holtzmann  maintain  that  Paul  held  such  views 
and  that  he  derived  them  not  from  the  OT  nor  from 
Jesua  Christ,  but  from  the  trendtof  thought  in  ethnic  religions 
current  in  his  time.'  2  E.g.,  W.  Heitniiiller  says  :  '  Baptism,  in 
Paul,  is  throughout  a  sacramental  act,  which  works  aoiex  opere 
operantis,  but  ex  opere  operato,  in  the  Catholic  sense.  Its  opera- 
tion is  not  conditioned  by  the  faith  of  the  recipient  or  the 
administrator.  Of  course,  faith  is  pre-supposed  in  the  candi- 
date. Only  those  who  believed  sought  baptism,  and  jet,  not- 
withstanding the  mode  of  the  operation  baptism  is  not  thought 
of  in  an  ethico-psjchological  manner,  but  in  a  purely  sacra- 
mental manner. '3  H.  Gunkel  has  laboured  at  the  Osiris  cult, 
and  he  expresses  himself  thus :  *  In  baptism  (so  Paul  teaches) 
the  believer  is  joined  to  Christ.  Baptism  is  the  symbol  of 
dying  and  being  buried.  He  who  allows  himself  to  be  baptized 
into  Christ  experiences  thereby  the  death  of  Christ.  He  cornea 
out  of  the  water,  as  one  who  h.as  died,  but  been  roused  to  a  new 
life.  He  has  put  on  Christ :  that  which  happened  to  Christ  on 
the  crosa  completes  itself  again  in  the  case  of  individuals.''* 
Percy  Gardner  writes  in  the  same  strain  :  '  St.  Paul's  view  of 
baptism  is  distinctive.  He  speaks  of  burial  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, and  of  being  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  rising 
with  him  from  the  dead.  ...  In  his  own  way,  he  transforms 
the  rite  of  baptism,  not  into  a  thaumaturgic  process,  but  into  a 
spiritual  expeiience  of  amystic  intensity.  To  him  baptism  does 
not  merely  mean  repentance  for  sin,  and  attempt  at  a  purified 
life ;  it  was  burial  with  Christ  and  rising  again  with  him ;  it 
was  incorporation  into  the  earthly  [?  heavenly]  body  of  Christ, 
and  becoming  a  new  creature.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  Paul  innovates  by  grafting  upon  a 
Jewish  rite  a  deeper  meaning,  of  which  the  germs  lay  in  the 
Pagan  Mysteries. '6  So  Kirsopp  Lake,  after  quoting  Ro  63  and 
Gal  327,  says :  '  Baptism  is  here  clearly  indicated  as  effecting 
the  union  with  Christ.  .  .  .  Baptism  is,  for  St.  Paul  and  his 
readers,  universally  and  unquestioningly  accepted  as  a 
"  mystery  "  or  sacrament  which  works  ex  opere  operato  ;  and 

1  This  is  the  view  usually  held  by  Baptists  and  ia  represented 
in  A.  H.  Strong's  Systejnatic  Theology,  3  vola.,  Philadelphia, 
1907-09 ;  T.  Armitage,  A  Hist,  of  the  Baptists'^,  New  York, 
1S90,  passim  ;  and  T.  G.  Rooke,  Doctrine  and  Hist.  0/  Christian 
Baptism,  London,  1894,  ch.  ii.  etc. 

2  Die  Tau/e  im  Urchristentum,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  15. 

3  lb.  p.  16  f . 

4  Zum  retigionsgeschichtUche  Verstdndnis  des  NT,  Oottingen, 
1903,  p.  83. 

6  Exploratio  Evangelica,  London,  1899,  p.  447. 
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Irom  the  unhesitatiog  maimer  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  this  fact 
as  a  basis  for  ar^ment,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on  which  Christ- 
ian opinion  did  not  \  ary,  it  would  seem  as  thouirh  this  sacra- 
mental teaching  is  central  in  the  primitive  Christianity  to  which 
the  Roman  Empire  began  to  be  converted.'  i 

(3)  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Paul  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  m}'stery-religions,  and  that 
he  intentionally  used  metaphors  there  in  use  ;  but 
there  are  many  scholars,  equally  eminent  with 
those  named  above,  who  cannot  believe  that 
the  Apostle  could  be  so  illogical  as  to  embitter  his 
life  for  years  by  denying  the  efficacy  of  Jewish 
rit«s  and  ceremonies  to  secure  salvation,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  up  an  external  ordinance  like  bap- 
tism as  having  the  efficacy  to  regenerate  the  souls 
of  men. 

Deissmaun,  e.g.^  8a3'8 :  'It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Paul 
considered  baptism  to  mediate  our  access  to  Christ.  There  are 
passau'es,  as  Gal  3'^,  which,  read  aloof  from  their  context, 
might  be  thus  interpreted,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
baptism  is  not  the  restoration  to  fellowship,  but  the  sealing  of 
our  fellowship  with  Christ.  With  Paul  himself  it  was  noi 
baptism  which  was  the  deciding-point,  but  the  Christophany  at 
Damascus.  He  was  sent  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."-  RendtorflF  maintains  that  'the  ground  presuj^posi- 
tion  of  all  that  Paul  says  on  baptismal  experiences  is  faith. 
Not  that  Paul  always  mentions  faith,  as  the  causa  medians^,  but 
he  does  so  frequently  in  express  words,  as  in  Gal  32t>f.,  Ro  G*. 
The  whole  baptismal  experience  of  Ro  6  culminates  in  the 
eminently  ethical  thought  :  "  that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  This  cannot  refer  to  a  natural  piiysical-hyperph^  sical 
new  creation,  analogous  perhaps  to  the  .Mithra  magical  liturgy 
with  its  a-naJBa.variati.6<i.  It  can  only  imply  the  restoration  of  a 
new  religious-ethical  life.'  Quoting  Col  2i-',  he  insists  that '  the 
efficacy  of  the  baptism  rests  on  and  consists  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.*  3  Clemen  steadily  opposes  the  attribution  of  sacra- 
mentarian  views  to  the  Apostle.  He  admits  that  the  implica- 
tions of  X  Co  lo'^  are  magical,  but  denies  that  the  text  repre- 
sents Paul's  own  views.  As  to  Ko  6  and  Col  "211,  he  contends 
that  the  operation  of  baptism  is  based  on  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  There  is  with  the  Apostle  no  reference  to  a 
sacrament.  '  Certainly  with  him,  union  with  the  Lord,  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  renewal  of  life  and  the  blot- 
ting out  of  sin  are  realities  of  religious  experience.  .  .  .  This 
conversion  comes  to  expression  in  baptism  which  is  a  synjhol 
not  only  of  what  is  to  happen  but  also  of  what  has  happened 
already.'*  There  is  much  force  also  in  the  argument  of  J.  C. 
Lambert  when  he  maintains  that  from  Ko  3-^61  the  Apostle 
asserts  and  reasserts  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  then  in  (^6  he  abrujitly  introduces  baptism,  for  the  lirst 
and  only  time  in  the  Epistle,  and  consequently  'it  seems  impos- 
sible, on  the  ground  of  this  single  reference  to  baptism  in  the 
course  of  his  longest  and  most  doctrinal  Epistle,  to  set  aside  his 
cardinal  thought  that  in  the  principle  of  faith  it«elf  there  lies 
the  whole  potency  of  salvation.'^  Later  he  says  :  'The  precise 
point  which  he  wished  to  enforce  was  the  intimacy  of  the 
union  whii:h  faith  brings  about  between  the  believer  and  the 
Lord.'  Baptism  suggests  a  being  buried  with  Christ.  '  Hut  a 
burial  is  not  a  death  :  it  is  only  a  public  certification  and  seal- 
ing of  death.  And,  in  like  manner,  baptism  is  not  a  dying 
with  Christ,  but  rather  a  sealing  of  that  death  in  Him  and  with 
Him  which  is  immediately  brought  al>out  by  faith.'  i  The  same 
view  is  ablv  defended  by  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  in  Exp  vui.  iv. 
(1812),  and  in  his  work  on  .'?(.  Paul  and  the  Mytttry-lUlitjiont, 
oh.  vi. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  what  sort  of  con- 
structive criticism  the  last-named  scholars  have  to 
offer,  having  disposed  of  the  other  two  views,  for, 
ofcour.se,  in  repudiating  sacramentarianisni,  they 
are  equally  pronounced  in  their  conviction  that 
the  statements  in  Paul's  Epistles  as  to  baptism, 
such  as  Gal  3",  Tit  3°,  imply  more  than  that 
baptism  is  merely  a  symbol  of  spiritual  facts. 
(1)  It  clears  the  air  considerably  that  they  all 
agree  that  all  the  persons  whose  l>aptism  is 
recorded  in  the  NT  hud  avowed  repentance  and 
faith  in  Jesus  a-s  Christ  and  Lord  before  they  were 
baptized.'  (2)  They  aj;ree  that  a  can<lid  exege:*is 
of  the  passages  in  which  Paul  sjieaks  of  bajitism 
<jbli|^'(-s  uH  to  a<lmit  that  he  believed  that  in 
liaptiwm  '  something  happens.'  The  believer  '  puis 
on  Christ'  ;  ho  '  dies  to  sin,'  he  'is  raised  to  new- 

1  Karlirr  Kpintltt,  p.  886. 

»  Patilui,  p.  KO,  Kng.  Ir.  p.  18(1  f.  »  l*|i.  32,  80. 

♦  llfltgi-minjfiirkifhllithf  Krktuninff  det  A"/',  OlcKsen,  1009, 
p.  178,  Kng.  tr. ,  I'rimitirr  Chrititxanity  and  iU  mm-Jfwish 
Sourrrt,  FVIinburgh,  WVi,  p.  TiH. 

«  Thr  SoframimU  in  thi  NT,  Edinburgh,  190.1,  p.  160. 

«  lb.  p.  173, 

'  Kendlorfl,  p.  32  ;  Umbert,  p  1B3  ;  Kennedy,  p.  24(1. 


ness  of  life.'  Paul  was  exhorted  to  'be  baptized 
and  wash  away  his  sins.'  Christ  'cleansed'  the 
Church  'by  the  laver  of  water  by  means  of  the 
word '  {Eph  5™).  Clearly  the  early  Christians 
were  taught  to  expect  that  in  their  baptism  they 
would  receive  some  indux  of  spiritual  power — some 
rich  spiritual  blessing.  Lambert  expresses  it  as 
'  a  marked  accession  of  spiritutil  life  and  power.' ' 
Kennedy  speaks  of  'a wonderful  spiritu.al  quicken- 
ing ;  a  new  enhancing  of  the  power  and  grasp  of 
faith.'-  (3)  They  draw  a  very  proper  and  vital 
distinction  between  '  cause  '  and  '  occasion.'  They 
do  not  believe  that  the  literal  act  of  baptism — 
contact  with  the  water,  or  the  utterance  of  the 
formula  —  in  any  sense  causes  these  spiritual 
blessings  ;  but  they  do  believe  that  Paul  taught 
that  it  was  a  divine  appointment  that  those  who 
obeyed  their  Lord  by  making  a  public  confession 
of  Him  in  baptism  should  receive  therein  a  rich 
spiritual  reward. 

E.g.,  Clemen,  speaking  on  Gal  3-'7,  saj-s  :  '  Baptism  as  such  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  "  putting  on  Christ "...  for  3*-^'  says,  "  Ye 
are  all  sons  of  God  through  faith  "  :  accordingly  baptism  can  only 
be  the  occasion  on  which  one  confesses  his  sins,  not  a  s.acra- 
ment'  ;^  and  Lambert  is  equally  explicit;  'it  was  not  with  the 
baptismal  water  that  men  were  sealed,  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  promise.  Baptism  was  the  occasion  of  the  sealing,  rather 
than  the  sealing  itself.  .  .  .  Even  this  sealing  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
a  creative  but  a  declarative  act. '  "* 

Baptism  was  not  the  cause  of  spiritual  gifts,  but 
the  occasion  of  their  bestowal.  Baptism  does  not 
literally  wash  away  sin,  but  NT  believers  were 
taught  to  expect  a  consciousness  of  pardon  and  a 
full  sense  of  sin  forgiven  in  connexion  with  their 
baptism.  Nor  does  oaptism  regenerate  in  a  causal 
sense,  but  NT  baptism  was  normally  the  occasion 
of  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit — so 
much  so  that  Paul  was  astonished  that  it  was 
possible  for  any  disciples  who  had  been  baptized 
not  to  have  received  them  (Ac  \^).  Regarding 
Jesus  as  their  great  Exemplar  and  His  bai)tism  as 
the  type  of,  and  authority  for,  Christian  baptism,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  expect  somewhat 
similar  spiritual  blessings  to  be  conferred  on  them 
to  those  which  were  conferred  on  Him. 

LtTBRATURB. — This  has  been  sutllciently  indicated  by  the 
numerous  quotations  throughout  the  article. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
REINCARNATION.— See  Transmigration, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS  (Buddhist).  —  Buddhist  philo- 
sophy h.as  from  the  outset  resolved  all  '  things,' 
all  'states'  of  matter  and  mind,  into  a  flux  of 
'happenings.'  That  which  happens  is  a  series  in 
the  nux  of  transient,  even  momentary,  complexes 
of  elemental  factors,  determined  and  determining, 
according  to  the  fivefold  law  of  co.smic  order 
(niynma).  And  these  complex  hapjicnings  are 
di'lermincd  and  determining,  both  as  to  t  heir  con- 
stituent factors  and  also  as  to  other  hapi)enings,  in 
a  variety  of  ways  that  we  should  ex])rcss  by  the 
teriii  'relations.'  Tiio  Buddhist  term  in  pacraya 
(Skr.  pmli/iit/a).  Etymologically  the  word  is 
nearly  parallel  to  '  relation  '  {parcaya  =  /iit/i  =  'Te,' 
and  iiy,  causative  of  i,  '  to  go  or  como,'  m  jilace  of 
latii.i,  'borne').  A  greater  discrepancy,  however, 
lies  in  the  causal  emphasis  of  the  Pali  lerm,  which 
is  lacking  in  our  word.  The  commentators  em- 
phasize this  :  '  parcdya  moans  becaiisc-of-that  it- 
makes-to-come.'  The  i)relix  (puti)  is  here  given 
the  adiied  force  of  pit(Ura.''  It  is  Iruc  that  one  of 
the  most  recent  discussions  of  the  notion  of  canse' 
cx|>res.ses  'the  general  scheme  of  a  causal  law'  in 
terms  of  relations.     Hut   this  is  only  one  among 

1  Pp.  U.2,  108.  »  P.  24B. 

3  rriinitive  ChriHianity,  p.  217.  *  P.  170. 

*  Cf.  art.  PATloOA-.SAMl'l'PXnA,  and  Commentary  on  thf  PaJ- 
lhil7ia. 

"  In  Ik-rtrand  Unssell,  Our  KrunvUtl{fc  t^f  the  External  tVortd, 
Ixindon,  1014,  p.  218IT. 
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the  inevitable,  if  unconscious,  approximations  of 
modern  European  '  philosophies  of  change '  to 
Buddhist  ideas. 

Another  characteristically  Buddhist  definition 
of  relations,  beside  that  given  above,  is  to  assign 
them  a  place  among  the  marks  or  characters  of 
things  {i.e.  events)  in  general.  Thus  all  things 
(except  the  philosophic  Nibbana)  have  (a)  tlie 
three  marks  of  impermanence,  liability  to  suffer- 
ing, and  soullessness ;  {b]  tlie  threefold  mark  of 
the  conditioned :  genesis  or  birth,  cessation  or 
decay  and  deatfi,  and  a  relatively  static  point  or 
interval  between ;  and  lastly,  (c)  the  marks  of 
causation,  viz.  relations,  or  correlation. 

Tlie  third  group  of  marks  was  developed  under 
24  heads  in  the  last  of  the  analytical  works  in 
the  Ahhidhamma  Pitrtka  of  tlie  canon,  called  the 
PaUhdna,  also  'the  Great  Book.' '  They  are  the 
most — one  may  say  the  only — distinctively  con- 
structive contribution  to  Buddhist  philosophy  in 
those  six  analytical  books.  The  24  heads  are 
developed  at  great  length  in  application  to  the 
material  and  mental  facts  of  experience.  The 
commentary,  ascribed  to  Buddhaghosa,  adds  some 
useful  explanatorj^  matter,  especially  in  its  insist- 
ence on  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  correlation, 
or  paccayata,  in  every  one  of  the  24  modes  as  an 
'  assisting  agency  '  (upakCtraka) : 

'  Where  one  dhamma  2  by  its  arising  or  persisting  is  a  helper 
to  another  dhamma,  that  first-named  is  the  (causaily)  relatiny 
dhamma  to  the  last-named.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  after  the  closing 
of  the  canon,  how  long  before  Buddhaghosa's  date, 
this  aspect  was  evolved.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  Buddhist 
philosophy  of  change,  and  it  has  remained  a  key- 
note in  that  tradition  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
Ledi  expands  it  as  follows  ; 

'  Just  as  an  heir  normally  inherits  the  property  of  his  deceaJ^ed 
parent,  so  does  a  succeeding  unit  of  consciousness  inherit  all  the 
energy,  the  functions,  the  impressions  of  the  expired  unit.'-* 

The  same  is  believed  with  regard  to  material  units. 

And  the  legacy  itself  came,  in  later  works,  to  be 

spoken  of  as  a  force,  vim,  influence  of  the  paccaya, 

or  causally  relating  term,  viz.  the  paccaya-satti.* 

Tlius : 
'  In  the  exposition  of  the  Patthana  relations  there  are  three 

main  features  to  be  carefully  noted,  i.e.  : 
(i.)  the  relating  thing  (paccaj/adhamtna), 
(ii.)  the  related  thing  (paccapuppannadhamma), 
(iii.)  the  distinctive  function  (or  influence)  of  the  relation 

{paccapa-satti'Visesa). '  5 

The  24  paccayas,  under  the  title  Paccaya- 
i«77 (/n Art  (' Compendium  or  Category  of  Relations, 
or  Causation'),  occupy  the  eighth  part  of  the 
standard  manual,  entitled  Abhidhammattha- 
sangaha.  This  work  (in  which  -satti  does  not 
occur)  dates  from  the  9th,  10th,  or  11th  cent.  A.D., 
and  is  translated  in  The  Compendium  of  Philosophy. 
Tiie  author,  Anuruddha  of  Ceylon,  begins  his 
exposition  thus : 

*  Now  let  me  tell  e'en  as  is  fit  how  such 
And  such  a  state  of  things  6  related  stands 
To  other  states  conditioned  like  itself,' 

and  proceeds : 

'  In  the  category  of  relations  we  have  two  schemata : — the  law 
of  happening  by  way  of  cause  ^  and  the  system  of  correlation.'  8 
Coming  in  due  course  to  the  second,  he  writes : 

*  The  system  comprises  the  following  relations  : 

(i)  condition  (6^  co-existence 

(2)  object  (7)  reciprocity 

(3)  dominance  (8)  dependence 

(4)  contiguity  (9)  sufficing  condition 

(5)  imniediate  contiguity  (10)  antecedence 


^Patthana  means  'predominant  cause';   hence  a  specific 
form  of  paccaya. 
^  State,  thing,  presentation,  phenomenon. 

3  JPT.S.  1916-16,  p.  37. 

4  S.  Z.  Aung,  Compendium'  of  Philosophy,  p.  42. 

5  From  a  letter  by  Dr.  Ledi  to  the  ^Titer. 

6  Dhamma.  '  Faticca-samitppdda-nayo. 
e  Pa^hfcna-nayo. 


(11) consequence 

(12)  habitual  recurrence 

(13)  action 

(14)  result 
(1.^)  support 

(16)  control 

(17)  jhdna 


(18)  means,  way 

(19)  association 

(20)  dissociation 

(21)  presence 

(22)  absence 

(23)  abeyance 

(24)  continuance.' 


(1)  is  hetu,  one  of  several  synonyms  for  causal 
antecedent,  or  condition,  in  general ;  it  is  techni- 
cally reserved  for  the  six  moral  'roots'  (mnla)  of 
personal  character :  appetite,  enmity,  ignorance 
or  dullness,  and  their  opposites,  disinterestedness, 
amity,  intelligence.  (2)  is  object  of  consciousness, 
viz.  five  objects  of  the  five  sen.ses,  and  one  of 
intellect,  namely,  impressions  and  ideas.  (3)  refers 
to  an  overruling  factor  in  consciousness  at  any 
given  moment :  intention,  energy,  volitional  ap- 
perception, intellectual  investigation.  Of  (4),  (5), 
the  latter  applies  to  a  sequence  in  time  so  appa- 
rently indivisible  as  that  of  mental  states  or 
moments.  By  (6)  'co-nascence,'  or  simultaneous 
and  co-inhering  genesis,  is  meant.  In  (7)  both 
terms  of  the  relation  are  mutually  relating  and 
related.  (9)  differs  from  (8)  only  as  indicating  a 
cause  or  group  of  conditions  effective  enough  to 
bring  about  immediately  a  given  result.  (12)  = 
repetition  so  as  to  form  a  habit.'  (13),  knrma,  is 
tlie  relation  between  an  act  of  will  and  its  result. 
(14)  is  literally  ripeness,  maturity;  causally  con- 
ceived, it  is  a  relation  of  effortlessness.^  (15)  im- 
plies mental  or  material  nutriment.  (16)  refers  to 
the  influence  of  psycho-physical,  mental,  and  moral 
faculties  or  controlling  powers.  (17)  is  concen- 
trated energy  physical  and  mental.  ( 18)  is  thought 
or  conduct  under  the  aspect  of  a  shaped  course  of 
procedure  towards  an  end.  (22),  positively  re- 
garded, implies  '  opportunity  for  a  successor  to 
arise.'*    So  for  (23). 

In  comparing  these  groups  ^vith  corresponding 
lists  in  European  philosophy,  we  notice  coinci- 
dences and  discrepancies.  The  familiar  relation 
of  '  resemblance '  is  wanting,  and  one  of  its  modes  : 
'  equality,  inequality.'  *  As  explanation  it  may  be 
suggested  that  (a)  the  Buddhist  list  claims  to  give 
not  all,  but  only  the  most  important,  relations ; ' 
(6)  resemblance  is  not  so  much  an  objectively  valid 
relation  as  an  impression  of  a  dual  or  plural  object 
on  a  subject,  hence  it  is  a  species  of  (2) ;  (c)  re- 
semblance, even  if  objectively  valid,  is  not  a  causal 
relation,  an  '  assisting  agency,'  as  is  every  paccaya. 
A.,  this  holds  good  as  to  '  equality.' 

Two  other  relations — 'subject-attribute,'  'con- 
tainer-content'"—  indicate  a  standpoint  that  is 
opposed  to  orthodox  Buddhist  philosophy,  viz.  the 
positing  of  a  substance  or  ao:ent.  It  may  be  said 
in  rejoinder  that  the  second  class  of  relations — 
'object' — involves  a  subject.  This  is  true  for  our 
philosophic  tradition  and  idiom,  but  not  for  those 
of  Buddhism.  Arammana  (object)  involves  no 
correlate  of  metaphysical  import,  such  as  we  are 
entangled  with,  in  'subject.'  The  ever-changing 
'object'  is  regarded  as  the  thing- which-relates 
[paccaya) ;  the  ever-changing  mental  aggregates 
are  the  thiug-rela-ted  {paccaytippantia).''  The  only 
constant  factor  is  the  concept  of  the  specific  re- 
lation.* 

LlTKRATPRE. — The  Tika-pa^hdna  ami  Commentary  on  tfie 
Patth'ina  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society ; 
The  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  tr.  and  ed.  S.  Z.  Aung  and 
O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  PT.S,  London,  1910  :  Ledi  Mahathera, 
'On  the  Philosophy  of  Rel.^tions,'  JP'fS,  1916-16,  pp.  21-53, 
Paccayadipani,  Rangoon ;  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
Psychology.  London,  1914,  p.  194  f. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

1  Cf.  Points  of  Controversy,  pp.  294,  362. 

2  Com.  on  Patfhdna.  3  Ledi,  Paccayadipani. 

4  Cf.  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xxiv. 

5  J  PI'S,  1916-16,  p.  26. 

*"  H.   Ber^rson,  Creative  Evolution,  Eng.   tr.,  London,   1912, 
p.  155  f. 
'  Aung,  Compendium,  p.  2.  8  JPTS,  1916-16,  p.  25. 
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RELICS  (Primitive  and  Western). — In  the  art. 
Cannibalism  (vol.  iii.  p.  197  f.)  it  has  been  shown 
that  by  eating  the  dead  or  part  of  them  the  eater 
acquires  their  souls  or  their  qualities,  and  thus 
obtains  power  over  the  soul  or  is  united  to  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  whole  man  ;  to  eat  part 
is  enough,  because  of  the  principle  involved  in 
sympatlietic  magic  that  the  whole  is  contained  in 
the  part,  or  that  the  influence  working  in  the 
whole  works  also  in  the  part,  although  separate 
from  it.  On  analogous  grounds  the  dead  man's 
soul  or  his  powers  or  qualities  may  work  from  his 
body  or  from  any  fragment  of  it,  from  his  clothes, 
or  from  any  object  or  part  of  any  object  with 
whicli  he  has  once  been  in  contact.  Any  one  who 
wears  or  carries  these,  who  touches  them,  who 
prays  to  them,  or  who  uses  them  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways,  benefits  by  his  action.  The  soul  or 
power  of  the  dead  man  is  so  far  subject  to  him,  or 
at  all  events  aids  him  in  varying  ways.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  use  and  cult  of  relics,  which 
of  course  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  power,  strength,  miraculous  gifts,  or  saintli- 
ness  of  the  person  to  whom  they  originally  belonged, 
as  well  as  of  the  love  or  respect  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  supernatural  virtues  of  relics,  originat- 
ing in  such  beliefs  as  have  been  referred  to,  may 
be  traced  through  a  series  of  examples  in  all 
religions  and  in  all  degrees  of  civilization,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  savages. 

I.  Relics  in  savage  life. — (a)  Just  as  enemies 
are  eaten  to  obtain  their  qualities,  so  their  kidney 
or  caul  fat,  as  a  special  seat  of  life,  is  abstracted 
and  used  as  a  lubricant  for  the  body — a  common 
custom  among  Australian  tribes.'  Similarly, 
relics  of  a  dead  enemy  are  sometimes  worn  for 
protection.  In  E.  Africa,  if  enemies  can  unearth 
the  body  of  a  dead  warrior,  parts  of  it  are  used 
as  charms  —  eyebrows,  nose,  little  finger  or  toe, 
pudenda,  etc.  These  are  reduced  to  ashes,  and, 
when  not  used  in  tatuing  or  mixed  with  food,  they 
are  sewn  up  in  a  bag  and  worn  round  the  neck.° 
Among  W.  African  tribes  also  parts  of  an  enemy's 
body  or  sometimes  of  an  ancestor  are  used  in 
makin"  a  fetish — part  of  the  brain  to  give  wisdom, 
of  the  neart  courage,  the  ej'e  intiuence.  A  spirit 
is  supposed  to  be  lured  by  these  to  reside  in  the 
fetish.'  The  Tenimberese  wear  the  vertebrae  of 
an  enemy  round  the  neck  as  a  charm  in  war-time.'' 
Men  of  Mowat,  New  Guinea,  after  slaying  a  great 
warrior,  wear  his  penis  in  order  to  increase  their 
strength.'  Another  method  is  to  attach  the  relic 
to  the  arms,  etc.,  used  in  battle.  Thu.s  in  Mexico, 
if  any  one  could  secure  the  middle  linger  of  the 
left  hand  and  the  hair  of  a  woman  dying  in  child- 
birth, he  tied  these  on  his  shield  to  make  him 
brave  and  fierce  and  to  blind  his  enemies.''  Rub- 
bing weapons  with  part  of  a  dead  man's  body  to 
give   them   his  strength   and   skill    is  sometimes 

Sractised  also,  as  among  the  Koniagas  (piece  of 
ead  whaler  used)  and  Aleuts.' 
(A)  With  many  tribes  magical  rites  are  performed 
witli  part  of  a  dead  man's  body — e.g.,  in  healing, 
in  rain-making,  as  love-charms,  to  keep  otl'  thieves, 
to  rob  a  man  of  liis  strength.  In  one  sueli  instance 
practised  in  Queensland,  where  an  enemy  is  Hayed 
and  his  sUin  used  to  cover  a  sick  man,"  there  is 
analogy  to  the  use  of  a  dead  mans  clothing  or 
part  of  it  as  a  relic  in   more  civilized  regions. 

'  Ct.  «rt.  ABOiHTnto,  t  6 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Ketigion  0/  the 
StmiU^.  RillnhurKh,  1804,  pp.  SSO,  383. 

'  I>.  .Maodonald,  A/ricana,  Ix>ndon,  1882,  i.  104,  109. 

'  R.  II.  Numu,  Ftlicliuin  in  W.  Africa,  I/Ondon,  11)04,  pp. 
S2,  111. 

4  J.  O.  F.  Ricdcl,  D0  tluik-  tm  kroeiharige  ratten  tttttehen 
SeUtfi  en  Papua,  The  llt^e,  1886,  p,  298. 

•yi4/zli.  |lHU<l|4eZ.  D^Aill.  804. 

I  lb.  I.  70,  III.  146. 

s  L.  F1i*on  And  A.  W.  Kowitt,  KatnUaroi  and  Kurnai, 
Melbournn,  1880,  p.  223. 


Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  '  hand 
of  glory'  used  to  produce  sleep  or  inanition.' 
Other  parts  besides  the  hand  were  also  used — e.g. , 
the  skull  to  make  one  invisible  like  the  ghost  who 
owned  it  (Blackfoot  Indians).^  Another  instance 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  pointing-stick  or  bone 
among  Australian  tribes  to  cause  death.  The 
bone  is  '  sung  '  and  curses  are  pronounced  while  it 
is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  victim.  The  most 
powerful  form  is  made  out  of  the  femur  or  fibula 
of  a  dead  man  among  the  Gnanji  and  other  tribes 
in  the  Gulf  region.  These  tribes  also  attach  the 
radius  of  a  dead  man  to  a  spear  when  setting  out 
to  avenge  his  death.  The  spear  cannot  fail  then 
to  go  straight  and  slay  the  murderer.'  Analogous 
to  this  is  the  use  in  the  Melanesian  area  of  arrows 
tipped  with  human  bone.  These  are  much  dreaded. 
After  incantations  are  said  over  them,  they  acquire 
ma-na,  or  the  ghost  works  through  them.  The 
danger  of  these  arrows  is  proportionate  to  the 
power  of  the  dead  man  whose  bones  are  used.^ 

(c)  The  practice  of  head-hunting  and  scalp-tak- 
ing, in  which  undoubtedly  the  purpose  was  to  gain 
power  over  the  ghost  (the  head  being  a  seat  of  ttie 
soul '),  illustrates  these  various  uses  of  relics  of  the 
dead,  and  shows  that  the  relics  are  vehicles  of 
spirit-power,  things  through  which  the  ghost  still 
acts.  Another  illustration  of  the  connexion  of 
spirit  and  relic  is  found  in  a  group  of  folk-tales  in 
which  a  man,  having  stolen  a  skull  from  a  church- 
yard, is  haunted  by  the  ghost  until  he  returns  it." 

(d)  The  custom  of  the  widow  carrying  her 
husband's  skull  as  a  relic  or  amulet,  and  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  preserving  heads  of  relatives  or 
ancestors  for  cult  or  magical  ))urposes  have  been 
described  in  the  art.  HEAD  (5  [/],  [g]]  ;  cf.  also 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Iiitroductory), 
XXI.  s;  Charms  and  Amulets  (Mexican  and 
Mayan),  (1).  The  whole  bodj'  is  .sometimes  pre- 
served as  a  relic.  Herodotus  relates  this  of  the 
Ichthyophagi  (Macrobioi),  who  oH'ered  .sacrifices 
to  the  body  for  a  year,  afterwards  removing  it  to 
another  place.'  So  with  the  Kurnai  the  mummi- 
fied corpse  is  carried  about  by  the  family,  and 
later  placed  in  a  hollow  tree."  Among  some  W. 
African  tribes  all  the  bones  of  father  or  mother 
are  dried  and  kept  in  a  wooden  chest,  for  which  a 
small  house  is  provided,  and  to  wliicth  son  or 
daughter  goes  to  liold  communion  with  the  spirit.' 
For  other  instances  of  ])reservation  of  the  corpse 
in  the  family  dwelling,  with  accompanying  rites, 
see  EEP:  iv.  418*  (Australia),  423»- ''  (Tahiti,  Muong 
of  Tongking,  I5aoul6  of  W.  Africa,  Yumbos  of  S. 
America,  Gilbert  Islanders).  In  some  instances 
the  wife  or  nearest  relative  carries  about  the  bones 
after  they  have  been  exhumed  ( Woodlark  Islanders, 
Mosquito  Indians;  also  ashes  of  the  cremated 
body,  Tacullies).'"  So  among  the  Abipones  the 
bones  of  medicine-men  were  carried  about  bj'  the 
tribe  in  their  wanderings."  Among  the  Anda- 
manese  necklaces  are  made  of  a  child's  bones  (also 
of  an  adult's)  and  distributed  anuing  the  relatives. 
The  bones  cure  diseases  and  shield  from  attacks  of 
evil  spirits,  through  the  intervention  of  the  ghost, 
who  is  pleased  by  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory." 

1  See  art.  Hand,  §  s  Q')- 

20.  B.  Oriniipll,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Taltt,  New  York  and 
London,  181i;i,  p.  238. 

*'  Kpenoor-(Jillcn*',  p.  403. 

*  v..  n.  Coilrington,  JAI  xlx.  216.  »  Scr  Ml.  lIllAli,  S  j 

0  A.  lit?  Hraz,  La  L/gentU'  dc  In  mart  en  IJajnte-Itrrtagnr'i,  Paris, 
1902,  i.  2811;  W.  Ijimilnle,  Irith  FotkTalet  ami  Itnmancei, 
I^ndon,  181)4,  p.  31. 

'  Herod.  III.  24.  »  Fison  and  llowitl,  p.  244. 

»  Nosmu,  p.  1611. 

'"A.  0.  Hnddon,  Ft.  v.  [1894]  320:  Nit  I.  731,  744,  12(1;  o(. 
ERK  Hi.  2.t()«. 

"  M.  DobrkholTor,  Aeoount  of  the  Atiijionet,  Ix}ndon,  1821, 
II.  284. 

'•J  E.  II.  Man,  .lAI  ill.  [18S3)  80.  143,  146  ;  rf.  xl.  (ISSil  295  IT. 
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(e)  Separate  parts  of  the  body  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  sacred. 

(1)  Fimjcr  and  (oe.— First  joints  of  these,  along  with  the 
nails,  part  of  tlie  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  a  lock  of  hair,  are  used  to 
form  a  family  fetish  with  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
associated.  Fresh  relics  are  added  to  the  fetish  as  new  relatives 
die.  It  descends  by  inheritance  (Benga  of  W.  Africa).!  Finger- 
bones  (also  sometimes  skulls  or  teeth)  of  important  men  are 
preserved  in  a  shrine  at  the  village  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
The  ■^host  haunts  these  reUc8.2 

i'l)  The  arm-bone  is  a  sacred  rehc  among  the  Mara,  Anula, 
and  other  N.  AustraUan  tribes.  After  a  year  it  is  given  to  the 
messenger  who  summons  to  the  final  burial  rites.  The  messenger 
carrying  the  relic  is  himself  sacred,  and,  when  he  shows  it  to 
the  tribesmen,  they  must  begin  their  journey  to  the  scene  of 
the  rites.  ^ 

(3)  Hair  and  teeth.— these  are  used  as  amulets  by  the  family 
priest  in  praying  to  the  dead  at  places  other  than  that  where 
the  skulls  are  stored.*  In  Florida,  Solomon  Islands,  in  the 
private  cult  of  a  ghost,  the  worshipper  wears  as  a  relic  a  lock  of 
hair  or  ft  tooth  of  the  helpful  ghost  when  fighting ;  at  other 
times  it  is  kept  in  the  house.^  So  also  in  the  Loyalty  Islands 
priests,  when  praying,  tied  to  their  foreheads  or  arms  relics 
consisting  of  teeth,  hair,  or  nails  of  ancestors.  To  these  magical 
power  was  ascribed. •> 

(4)  The  jaw-lfones  are  sometimes  an  important  relic.  They  are 
carried  by  the  Andaman  widow  along  with  the  skull ;  7  and 
among  the  Kiriwina  (New  Guinea)  the  widow  suspends  the  jaw- 
bones, ornamented  with  beads,  from  her  neck. 8  But  the  most 
striking  use  of  the  jaw-bones  as  a  relic  is  found  among  the 
Baganda,  who  preserve  those  of  kings  as  a  precious  heirloom, 
along  with  their  umbilical  cord,  in  temples,  guarded  by  heredi- 
tary custodians.  The  ghost  was  believed  to  cling  to  them  and 
to  give  help  when  they  were  duly  honoured.  Jaw-bones  of  very 
ancient  kings  were  thus  treasured. 9  This  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  the  idea  that  a  king's  or  hero's  body  or  head  is  a 
talisman  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  tribe  or  state  depends. 
They  are  carefully  guarded  lest  they  should  be  removed  and 
disaster  follow.io 

(/)  In  savage  custom  certain  articles  are  some- 
times connected  w'ith  the  mythic  life  of  gods  and 
spirits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  relics.  Of  these 
the  churinga  of  the  Arunta  and  other  Central 
Australian  tribes  form  an  example.  Each  one 
was  associated  in  the  Alcheringa  (q.v.)  period  with 
a  totemic  ancestor  and  remained  on  earth  as  the 
abode  of  his  spirit  when  his  body  entered  the 
ground.  Such  churinga  and  those  associated  witli 
reborn  spirits  are  carefully  preserved  in  sacred 
store-houses,  or  ertnatulunga.  They  are  much 
venerated  and  are  used  in  various  sacred  cere- 
monies. When  ill,  a  man  may  send  for  a  churinga 
of  his  totem,  scrape  oflf  a  little  of  it,  and  drink  it 
in  water,  thus  absorbing  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  stone  endowed  with  attributes  of  the  spirit. 
Besides  being  associated  with  ancestors,  the 
churinga  have  '  feelings '  which  can  be  soothed  by 
rubbing  them  with  red  ochre.  The  store-houses 
are  sometimes  solemnly  visited,  just  as  shrines 
witli  relics  are  elsewhere. '^  The  Melanesian  hero 
Qat  left  behind  him  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  he 
had  cut  down  for  a  canoe,  and  men  who  cut  down 
trees  for  canoes  sacrifice  at  this  stump  for  the 
preservation  and  power  of  these  vessels.'-  Among 
the  Creek  Indians  a  powerful  charm  carried  by 
war- parties  consists  of  parts  of  the  horns  of  a 
mythic  snake;  these  preserve  from  wounds.'^  In 
other  instances  stones  may  be  regarded  as  members 
of  a  divinity  or  supernatural  being,  or  sacred 
places  or  instruments  are  thought  to  have  been 
instituted  or  handed  over  to  men  by  them,  or 
sacred  musical  instruments  represent  a  god  or 
contain  his  voice.'* 

1  Nassau,  p.  159. 

2  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  268. 

3  Spencer-Oillenb,  p.  549  f. 

4  Le  P6re  Lambert,  Moeurs  et  superstitions  des  Nio-Cali- 
doniens,  Noumea,  1900,  p.  288  f .  ;  of.  G.  Turner,  Samoa  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Long  Before,  London,  1884,  p.  342. 

s  Codrington,  p.  133  f.  «  Turner,  p.  339. 

^  Man,  JAI  xii.  86.  »JAI  xxi.  482. 

9  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  282  f.  ;  see  also 
art.  Bantu,  vol.  ii.  p.  SST^,  and  art.  Mooth,  vol.  viii.  p.  870». 

10  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  London, 
1914,  ii.  103  ;  cf.  §§  j,  4. 

"  Spencer-Gillen«,  pp.  123,  132  ff.,  ^pp.  150  ff.,  257  ff. 

12  Codrington,  Melanesians,  p.  141.  "  ERE  iii.  403i>. 

14  Cf.  ERE  iii.  407»,  v.  93»- 1>,  vi.  634»,  ix.  6"-  >>. 


(g)  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  in  tlie  higher 
and  in  the  lower  culture,  marks  on  rocks  or  hills 
are  regarded  as  foot-  or  hand-prints  of  spirits, 
gods,  or  demons,  and  are  in  a  sense  their  relics, 
which  are  sometimes  regarded  with  veneration. 
Examples  of  this  are  found  not  only  in  savage, 
but  also  in  classical,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Semitic, 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Christian  folk-lore.  Where 
divinities  are  mythically  supposed  to  drive  about 
in  vehicles  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  where  their 
worshippers  set  the  image  of  a  divinity  in  a  cart 
or  chariot  and  drive  it  about  for  ritual  or  magical 
reasons,  such  a  vehicle  would  be  regarded  also  as 
a  relic  of  the  god  himself — his  property,  once  used 
by  him  as  it  is  now  used  for  his  image.  Examples 
of  this  ritual  use  occur  in  Teutonic  religion,'  as 
well  as  in  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Hindu  cults.'' 

2.  Greek. — (a)  The  cult  of  relics  in  Greece  was 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  heroes,  mythical 
or  real,  as  that  in  turn  was  linked  on  to  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestral  ghosts.  The  remains  of  the  hero 
usually  rested  in  the  agora,  and  over  them  was 
erected  the  r]pifov,  a  kind  of  chapel,  but  sometimes 
the  grave  or  iipwov  was  in  the  temple  of  a  divinity. 
The  cult  at  the  iipifov  was  a  cult  paid  to  the  hero's 
relics  quite  as  much  as  to  the  Iiero  himself,  though 
these  relics  were  generally  not  visible.  Their 
presence  within  a  town  or  district  was  a  guarantee 
of  safety.  Sometimes  not  even  parts  of  the  hero's 
remains  were  visible.  The  Iiead  of  Orpheus  was 
buried  in  Lesbos  or  in  Smyrna, '  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Korybantes  was  buried  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus.*  The  supposed  relics  of  Orpheus  at 
Libethra  were  never  to  see  the  sun,  or  the  city 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  boar.  When  they  were 
exposed,  the  river  Sys  (boar)  came  down  in  flood 
and  overthrew  it.^  Nothing  further  need  be  said 
regarding  the  cult  of  heroes  whose  relics  rested  in 
a  grave  (see  art.  Heroes  and  Hero-Gods  [Greek 
and  Roman]).  There  are  occasional  instances  of 
bodily  relics  not  buried  in  graves  but  otherwise 
preserved.  The  skin  of  Marsyas  was  suspended  in 
the  city  of  Celaense — by  Apollo,  according  to  the 
myth.^  The  alleged  shoulder-blade  of  Pelops  was 
preserved  in  a  bronze  coffer  in  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Elis,  after  having  been  found  by  the  fisher 
Damarmenos  in  the  sea  and  identified  by  an  oracle.' 
The  bones  of  Tantalus  were  kept  in  a  bronze  vessel 
at  Argos,  over  against  the  grave  of  Pelasgos.*  The 
bones  of  Orpheus  rested  in  a  hydria  on  a  pillar  at 
Dion  in  Macedonia."  The  hair  of  Medusa  was 
preserved  in  a  hydria  at  Tegea.'"  At  the  festival 
of  Europa  in  Crete,  where  she  was  reverenced  as 
Hellotis,  her  bones  were  carried  in  a  gieat  crown 
of  myrtle." 

(6)  When  a  hero  died  abroad,  his  remains  were 
brought  with  pomp  to  the  place  of  intended 
sepulture.  From  every  city  through  which  the 
remains  passed  priests,  magistrates,  and  citizens 
thronged  to  meet  them,  or  citizens  were  de- 
puted to  follow  in  mourning.  Trophies,  crowns, 
and  armour  were  offered,  chaplets  were  sent  to 
adorn  the  urn,  and  finally  the  most  honourable 
burial  was  given  to  the  hero.  Examples  of  this 
are  found  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch. '°  The  posses- 
sion of  a  hero's  relics  was  important  for  the  safety 
of  a  town  or  state ;  hence  such  relics  were  often 
eagerly  sought  for  in  times  of  danger,  even  when 
they  were  already  possessed  and  honoured  by 
another  town  or    district.      Generally   an  oracle 

1  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology ,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  London, 
1882-88,  pp.  107,  329  ;  Tacitus,  Germ.  40. 

2  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii.  3 ;  Greg.  Tur.  de  Glor.  Conf.  77. 

3  Lucian,  oAv.  Indoct.  11 ;  Conon,  45. 

4  Eusebius,  Proep.  Evang.  ii.  3.  27. 

5  Paus.  ix.  30.  5.  6  Herod,  vii.  26. 

7  Paus.  V.  13.  7,  vi.  22.  1 ;  Pliny,  BN  xxviii.  4. 

8  Paus.  ii.  22.  2.  9  lb.  ix.  30.  7. 

10  lb.  viii.  47.  5.  "  Athen.  xv.  678«. 

12  Pelopidas,  33  f.,  Demetrius,  53,  Phihpcemen,  21. 
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announced  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  these 
relics  and  told  in  oracular  fashion  where  they  were 
to  be  found,  as  the  place  of  sepulture  was  often 
kept  secret  by  the  owners.  Sometimes  the  actual 
discovery  of  their  position  was  the  result  of  a  pro- 
digy, as  wlien  Cinion,  seeing  an  eaj;le  tearing  at 
the  ground  with  beak  and  talons,  was  inspired  to 
dig  there,  and  so  found  the  boues  of  Theseus. 
Opposition  was  often  ottered  to  their  removal  ; 
hence  they  had  to  be  taken  b}'  force  or  by  fraud  ; 
and  sometimes  the  hero  himself  resented  the  removal 
of  his  relics.  Once  obtained,  they  were  brought 
with  great  reverence,  the  citizens  met  them  with 
processions  and  sacrifices,  they  were  duly  buried, 
and  a  shrine  was  erected  over  the  spot.  A  festival 
day  was  annuaUy  or  oftener  held  in  their  honour. 
Many  e.\amples  of  this  occur  even  in  the  case  of 
tlif  relics  of  mj'thic  heroes,  and  probably  they 
originated  as  a  means  of  e.xplaining  local  cults. 

Pliitarch  describes  at  some  length  the  translation  of  the  relics 
of  Theseus  from  Scyros  to  Athens.!  Herodotus  tells  how  an 
oracle  made  known  to  the  Lacedemonians  that  they  would 
never  conquer  the  Tegeans  until  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Teffean  territory  the  bones  of  Orestes,  which  were  further  said 
to  lie  where  two  winds  by  hard  compulsion  blew  and  stroke 
answered  to  stroke.  This  proved  to  be  a  blacksmith's  for^e — 
the  bellows  bein^  the  winds.  The  smith  had  found  there  a 
coffin  seven  cubits  long  containing  a  body  of  equal  length. 
Having  obtained  the  relics,  the  iiacedfenionians  were  now 
always  superior  to  the  Tegeans.-  Other  instances  occur  in 
Pausanias,  who  says,  e.g.,  that  during  a  plague  at  Orchomenus 
the  Pythian  priestess  announced  that  the  only  remedy  was  to 
bring  back  the  bones  of  Hesiod  from  Naupactus.  A  crow  would 
show  them  the  place  of  burial ;  it  perched  on  a  rock,  and  the 
bones  were  there  found  in  a  cleft.3 

(c)  In  numerous  instances  different  regions 
claimed  to  possess  the  relics  or  bones  of  the  same 
hero,  \\  ho  liad  thus  more  graves  or  shrines  than 
one.  In  all  these  particulars  there  is  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  data  of  the  Christian  relic  cult, 
but  one  usual  aspect  of  that  cult  is  lacking — the 
translation  of  part  of  the  bodily  relics  instead  of 
the  whole.  This  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  the 
mythic  shoulder-blade  of  Pelops. 

(d)  Frequently  where  very  large  bones — probably 
fossil  bones  of  large  animals — were  discovered, 
they  were  assumed  to  be  those  of  heroes  of  the 
past,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  of  gigantic 
sire.  The  Syrians,  having  found  such  bones  in 
the  bed  of  the  Orontes,  were  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  they  were  those  of  a  hero.*  The  bones  of 
Orestes  were  seven  cubits  long,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus.' 

Huge  bones,  alleged  to  be  those  of  the  giants,  were  also  shown 
in  temples — f.y.,  those  of  Hopladamosin  the  temj)le  of  Asklepios 
at  .Megalopolis,  and  those  of  Geryon  among  the  Thebans.6 

(e)  Besides  bones,  other  relics  of  lieroes  were 
preserved  and  honoured.  Among  these  weapons 
were  conspicuous — the  spear  of  Achilles  in  the 
temple  of  Athene  at  Pliaselis,  the  sword  of  Memnon 
in  the  temple  of  y^£.sculapiu^  at  Nicomedia,  the 
shield  of  PyrrhuH  over  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  where  his  death  took  place.'  Of  other 
relics,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  ]>r('Hurved  in  more 
than  one  teini>le,  the  unto  of  Marsyas  in  the  tenii)le 
of  Apollo  at  Sicyon,  the  sceiilrc  of  .Vgauieninon  in 
Chasronea,  the  sandals  of  llulun  in  llie  temple  of 
Athene  at  lapygia,  at  Cyzicus  the  stone  which 
served  n»  anchor  to  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  their 
ship  and  those  of  Agamemnon,  yl'jncas,  and 
The.iens  in  other  places.'  Elsewhere  chariots, 
thrones,  nciklaces,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
the  mythic  personages  of  anticiuity  were  sliown." 

'  Thet.  ;« ;  ct.  Paun.  111.  8.  6.  "  Herod.  I.  67  I. 

«  Paul.  ix.  38.  8 ;  ct.  Ul.  3.  6,  vill.  36.  8,  Ix.  20.  3. 

*  lb.  vlll.  20.  4.  »  I.  68 ;  ct.  vlll.  38. 

"  Pana.  vlll.  32.  0  ;  I.uclan,  ado.  Indoct.  U. 

■  P»u«.  II.  21.  6.  Hi.  ».  8. 
Lui'ian,  adv.  Indorl.  II  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  Arfion.  I.  BSS,  il.  928; 
P..  in.  ii  7.  9,  Ix.  tn.  11 :  Lykoph.  SMIf. ;  Apollodonn,  I.  ».  27; 
Pf^op,  rf/  llrlt.  (lolh.  Iv.  22;  I'lut.  Thr:  S.'t. 

'^Hw?  the  list*  in  V.  Pflater,  l)cr  ItfliquunkiUt  im  AUertutn, 
I.  ;t3i  I. 


other  curious  relics  were  the  egg  of  Leda  and  the 
remains  of  the  clay  with  which  Prometheus  had 
made  man.'  These  relics  were  shown  to  admiring 
travellers  and  pilgrims,  but  there  is  little  known 
of  any  cult  of  them.  The  sceptre  of  Agamemnon 
was  much  reverenced  at  Chteronea,  and  daily  offer- 
ings were  made  to  it.^ 

(/)  Animal  relics  were  also  preserved — e.ff.,  the 
teeth  of  the  boar  of  Erj'manthus,  the  skin  and 
teeth  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  bones  of  the 
monster  to  which  Andromeda  was  exposed,  and 
the  like." 

(g)  As  has  been  seen,  the  possession  of  a  hero's 
relics  gave  safety  or  victory  to  a  city  or  district. 
They  also  promoted  fruitfulness  and  fertility, 
warded  off  pestilence  and  famine,  or  caused  rain 
to  fall  in  time  of  drought.  Jlany  other  wonders 
were  related  of  them.  Legenils  of  their  healing 
powers  existed,  and  in  many  instances  the  sick 
were  carried  to  tombs  of  heroes  in  order  to  be 
cured  there  by  their  power.* 

3.  Egyptian. — In  Egypt  the  careful  preservation 
of  the  mummy  shows  great  reverence  for  the  dead, 
but  hardly  amounts  to  relic- worship,  as  there  was 
little  actual  cult  of  the  dead,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
dead  man  was  identified  with  Osiris.  The  cult  of 
relics  was  largely  associated  with  the  worship  of 
Osiris  and  with  myths  of  his  death  or  dismemoer- 
ment.  The  burial-places  of  Osiris  or  of  his 
members  are  mentioned  in  texts  giving  lists  of  '  the 
graves  of  Osiris.'  The  lists  vary,  and  in  some 
instances  one  member  occurs  as  a  relic  in  two  or 
more  places — numerous  legs,  the  head  at  Abydos 
and  at  Memphis.  Thus  the  honour  of  possessing 
some  of  the  members  was  claimed  by  more  than 
one  city.  These  sanctuaries  in  Grseco-Roman 
times  were  forty-two  in  number,  each  with  its 
central  shrine  or  Serapeum. 

The  Serapeums  were  so  called  by  the  Greeks  *  without  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  the  tomb  of  a  dead  bull  which  had 
become  an  Osiris  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  god-man  Osiris  him- 
self. Kut  to  the  Egyptians  they  were  the  sanctuaries  of  Osiris, 
of  him  who  dwells  m  the  Underworld."  ^ 

Abydos  owed  its  importance  to  its  possession  of 
the  head,  and  its  symbol  was  a  coffer  containing  it, 
strrmotinted  by  two  plumes.  But  from  the  Xllth 
to  the  XVIItli  dynasty  the  whole  bodj'  was  also 
supposed  to  be  buried  there,  and  an  early  royal 
tomb  was  regarded  as  that  of  Osiris.  It  became  an 
important  holy  place,  to  which  numerous  nilgrim- 
ages  were  made,  and  burial  near  his  relics  was 
considered  most  ad\antageous.  At  Busiris  was 
the  backbone  or  '  pillar '  of  Osiris,  the  (led,  kept 
there  as  a  sacred  relic.  It  had  been  discovered  at 
Mendes  and  brought  to  Busiris.'  Lucian  also 
mentions  the  hair  of  Isis  as  an  important  relic 
preserved  in  Egypt.'  Herodotus  refers  to  a  curious 
myth  current  in  the  Theban  district  regarding 
Perseus.  Here  the  Chemmitie  had  a  temple  in  his 
honour,  and  here  he  sometimes  ajipcarcd.  A  sandal 
worn  by  him  was  sometimes  found  after  his  visit. 
It  was  two  cubits  hmg,  and  its  presence  denoteil 
l)rosperity  for  Egypt."  As  in  Greece,  large  bones 
were  shown  as  those  of  giants." 

4.  Celtic. — The  Celtic  cult  of  human  heads  and 
the  myths  respecting  them  show  analogies  with 
savage  custom,  and  the  presence  of  a  hero  s  head  in 
any  given  territory  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  guarantee  of  safety  against  enemies  and  evil 

1  Pau».  Hi.  18.  1,  X.  4.  4.  »  Ilj.  Ix.  40.  11. 

»  ll>.  viH.  24.  6,  48.  1 ;  Pllnv,  BN  Ix.  6. 

4  Cf.  PnuB.  H.  :ts.  6. 

ft  A.  Wiedemann,  lieiiijion  of  the  Awiient  EgpptianK,  K?ig.  tr., 
Ixinrton,  18117,  p.  217. 

»  ///.  pp.  216,  280 ;  A.  Erman,  Uanillinnk  of  Kgy/i.  Hfligmn, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.  1007,  p.  10;  E.  A.  W.  Iludge,  The  i.'i)d«  ,if  the 
Kfii/i'iiann,  do.  1004,  ii.  127,  Ottirit  and  the  Kgyp.  Uemrrection, 
do.  lilll,  I.  212,  H.  1,  8,  13,  83. 

7  Lucian,  a</iJ.  Indoct.  14. 

"  Herod.  II.  01.  •  Phlegon,  Mir.  \h. 
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influences,'  just  as  in  classical  and  Christian  belief 
about  relics  of  hero  or  saint.  Mythical  relics  of 
divinities  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  a  passage  of  the 
Rennes  Dindsenchas,  where  the  remarkable  things 
in  the  Brug  of  Mac  Ind  Oc  are  enumerated. 
Among  these  are  the  monument  of  Dagda,  the 
rampart  of  the  Morrigan,  the  bed  of  Dagda,  the 
two  paps  of  the  Morrigan,  the  comb  and  casket  of 
Dagda's  wife,  the  stone  wall  of  Oengus,  and  many 
tombs  and  cairns  of  divine  or  heroic  personages." 
Certain  things  belonging  to  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann 
are  also  of  the  nature  of  mytliical  relics.  The  stone 
of  Fal  was  brought  out  of  Falias  and  used  to  roar 
uniler  every  king  who  would  take  the  realm  of 
Ireland.  This  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
present  coronation  stone.  Out  of  Gorias  came 
the  unconquerable  spear  which  Lugh  had,  and  out 
of  Findias  the  equally  unconquerable  sword  of 
Nuada.  Out  of  Murias  came  Dagda's  miraculous 
cauldron.  Possiblj'  actual  weapons,  etc. ,  in  Ireland 
were  thus  connected  with  the  gods  as  their  relics,' 
like  the  churinga  of  ancestral  spirits  among  the 
Aninta  (§  i  if]). 

'■  S.  Christian. — (o.)  Origins  of  the  cult. — The  early 
Christian  use  of  relics,  like  the  use  of  relics  every- 
where, may  be  traced  to  affection,  wliich  makes 
the  survivors  cling  to  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
relative  or  visit  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  to  tlie 
instinctive  reverence  for  or  curiosity  concerning 
any  notable  person.  Added  to  this  in  the  case  of 
the  early  Christians  was  the  desire  to  shield  the 
remains  from  the  malice  of  persecutors,  while  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  and  in  the  body  of  the 
living  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  naturally 
increased  the  reverence  paid  to  the  dead.  It  was 
also  believed  that  spirits  of  saints  hovered  near 
their  tombs  and,  later,  the  shrines  where  their 
relics  were  preserved  ^ — a  primitive  survival  which 
aided  the  reverence  paid  to  body,  relic,  or  tomb. 
Feelings  of  reverence  for  the  martyr's  body  easily 
jiassed  over  to  anything  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  him.  In  the  case  of  the  living,  this  principle 
is  seen  at  work  already  in  Ac  19'-.  As  to  dead 
martyrs,  an  early  example  of  the  preservation  of 
relics  occurs  in  the  case  of  Ignatius. 

After  he  was  eaten  by  the  beasts,  only  his  larger  bones  re- 
mained. These  were  carried  to  Antioch  and  there  placed  in  a 
napkin,  '  as  an  inestimable  treasure  left  to  the  church  by  the 
grace  which  was  in  the  martyr. '5 

Another  early  instance  is  found  in  the  reverence 
paid  to  a  martyr's  blood. 

Prudentius  tells  how  the  witnesses  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Vincent  (a.d.  304)  dipped  their  linen  vests  in  his  blood,  so  that 
it  might  be  a  safeguard  to  their  homes  for  generations. 6  This 
custom  existed  in  still  earlier  years — e.g.,  m  the  case  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Cyprian  (a.d.  258>— and  is  often  referred  to  in 
the  Acta  of  the  martyrs. 

The  extraordinary  reverence  shown  in  the 
matter  of  burial,  care  of  the  grave,  and  in  the  cult 
which  went  on  there,  especially  on  the  anniversary 
of  a  martyr's  passion,  all  aided  the  growth  of  the 
relic-cult.  The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  the 
tomb,  often  on  the  stone  slabs  which  covered  the 
body  {see  art.  Altar  [Christian]). 

An  early  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  St.  Polycarp. 
'  Taking  up  his  bones,  more  precious  than  the  richest  jewels 
and  tried  abo\  e  gold,  we  placed  them  where  it  was  fitting. 
There,  assembled  as  we  shall  have  opportunity,  with  joy  and 
gladness,  we  shall  be  pemiitted  by  the  Lord  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom.' ^ 

^Ve  can  hardl}'  doubt  that  the  cult  at  the  martyr's 
tomb,  if  it  was  not  an  actual  continuation  of 
the    pagan     hero-cult,     was     influenced     by    it.' 

1  See  art.  Celts,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  SSS",  300». 

2  RCfl  XV.  (1894]  292.  3  n,.  xii.  [1891]  57. 

4  Council  of  Ilhberis,  can.  34  ;  Jerome,  Ep.  109  '  ad  Riparium,' 
cmitra  Vifjilantiuin,  8. 

5  Relation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius^  12. 

6  Peri^teph.  v. 

7  Bp.  concerning  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  18 ;  cf. 
Ac  82. 

8  H.  Delehaye,  The  Legends  of  the  Saints,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1907,  p.  165,  maintains  that  the  relic  cultua  is  an  outcome  not 


Theodoret  says  that  the  Lord  has  substituted 
martyrs  for  heroes,  and  that  churches  were  built 
over  their  tombs  or  relics  just  as  temples  were 
erected  over  tombs  of  heroes.'  But,  while  the 
remains  of  the  pagan  hero  generally  rested  in  the 
grave  and  were  not  seen  by  the  worshippers,  the 
development  in  the  Christian  cultus  was  to  a 
reverence  of  relics  in  reliquaries  and  to  an  occa- 
sional visible  exhibition  of  the  same."  Among 
C4reeks  and  Komans  reverence  for  the  dead  forbade 
the  dividing  of  their  remains,  and  severe  laws 
existed  against  violation  of  tombs  and  bodies. 
These  laws  continued  in  force  under  the  earlier 
Christian  emperors.  The  prejudice  against  divid- 
ing the  remains  of  the  dead  continued  active  in 
the  Western  Church,  but  both  there  and  in  the 
East  the  desire  to  possess  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
led  to  large  sums  being  paid  for  them  and  to 
disputes  concerning  their  ownership.  But  in  the 
Eastern  Church  the  division  of  a  martyr's  remains 
into  relics  began  to  prevail  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  Graves  were  rifled  and  bones  stolen, 
and  a  traitic  was  begun  in  these,  though  the  use  of 
such  relics  was  apparently  a  private  one,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lucilla  (p.  654").  At  what  time  precisely 
the  dismemberment  of  bodies  of  saints  began  is 
uncertain.  Possibly  the  practice  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that,  where  martyrs  were  burned,  nothing 
but  a  few  bones  and  ashes  remained,  which  might 
be  regarded  differently  from  a  complete  corpse  or 
skeleton.  But  that  it  was  already  in  vogue  in 
the  4th  cent,  is  shown  by  the  law  of  Theodosius,' 
forbidding  the  translation  of  a  dead  body  already 
buried,  the  selling  (or  dismembering?  ['nemo 
martyrem  distrahit'])  or  buying  of  a  martyr's 
remains.  A  law  of  Valentinian  III.  speaks  of 
bishops  and  clergy  who  were  guilty  of  robbing 
graves,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relics.  St.  Augustine  already  speaks  of  inetended 
monks  who  went  about  selling  relics  of  martyrs,  if 
indeed  they  were  martyrs,  and  refers  to  scandalous 
abuses  in  connexion  with  the  cult.^  Even  in 
A.D.  593  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  amazed  at 
the  Eastern  custom  of  disturbing  the  remains  of 
saints,  and,  when  the  empress  Constantina  asked 
him  to  send  her  the  head  of  St.  Paul  for  a  new 
church  to  his  memory,  he  refused,  saying  that  he 
could  not  divide  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and 
pointed  to  the  danger  of  invading  their  tombs.  It 
was  not  the  Roman  custom  to  do  this.  He  there- 
fore sent  her  a  cloth  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  body  and  had  the  same  miraculous 
powers.^ 

Influences  from  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  side  are  not 
discernible  in  the  Christian  relic-cult.  Among  the 
Hebrews  any  actual  cult  of  relics  of  the  dead  was 
hindered  by  the  idea  of  uncleanness  which  attached 
to  a  dead  body  (Nu  19'"-)  and  by  tlie  disgrace 
which  attended  lack  of  burial.  Joseph's  body, 
after  embalming  (a  custom  which  is  here  Egyptian, 
not  Hebrew),  was  by  his  direction  carried  up  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine  and  there  buried  ;  but,  though 
it  would  naturally  be  treated  with  reverence,  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence  of  a  relic-cult  here 
(Gn  50^'-,  Ex  13'^  Jos  24»2).  The  pot  of  manna 
and  Aaron's  rod  within  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
were  not  worshipful  relics,  but  in  the  one  case  a 
memorial  of  God's  mercy,  in  the  other  '  a  token 
against  the  children  of  rebellion'  (Ex  16'^,  Nu  17'°, 
He  9^).  The  '  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made '  appears  as  an  object  of  worship  down  to 

of  hero-worship,  but  of  reverence  for  the  martyr.  Ther^  was  a 
logical  and  parallel  development  of  the  two  cults,  without 
interdependence — '  the  natural  outcome  of  an  identical  state  of 
mind  under  similar  conditions  '  (p.  167). 

1  Apoc.  vi.  3.  2  Cf.  paster,  i.  323,  U.  423. 

Six.  7  (A.D.  386). 

•*  de  Opere  Monachorum,  28,  d«  Civ.  Dei,  xxU.  13. 

5  Greg.  Ep.  iv.  30. 
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Hezekiah's  day,  but  was  destroyed  by  him.  In 
all  likelihood  it  was  the  image  of  an  adopted 
serpent-cult  rather  than  a  relic  (2  K  18*). 

(6)  G^rowth  of  the  cult  in  early  times. — Apart 
from  the  usual  cult  of  a  martyr  at  his  tomb  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there,  or  the 
building  of  a  shrine  or  church  over  the  tomb,  the 
use  of  separate  relics  was  at  first  a  private  custom 
rather  than  a  practice  otBcially  recognized.  This 
is  suggested  in  the  statement  made  in  the  account 
of  St.  Folycarp's  martyrdom  '  that  care  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  authorities  to  prevent  the  least  part 
of  his  body  being  taken,  although  many  desired  to 
do  this  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  holy  flesh. 
The  Roman  governor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Jews,  pretended  that  the  Christians  might  forsake 
the  worship  of  the  Crucified  and  begin  to  worship 
this  Polycarp.  The  Acta  of  St.  Fructuosus  and  his 
two  deacons  tell  how  the  brethren  collected  the 
ashes  and  divided  them.  But  he  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  some  of  them  and  bade  them  restore  and 
bury  them  in  one  place.^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.  Optatus  tells  how  Lucilla,  a  Donatist, 
was  accustomed,  before  receiving  the  Eucharist,  to 
kiss  a  relic  of  a  supposed  martyr  wliich  she  had 
procured,  and  for  this  she  was  rebuked  by  Cecilian, 
archdeacon  of  Carthage.'  In  the  time  of  Diocletian 
a  Roman  lady,  Aglae,  sent  her  favourite  steward 
to  the  East  with  gold  and  aromatics  to  obtain 
relics  of  the  martyrs.  The  evidence  of  St.  Augus- 
tine to  the  traffic  in  relics  is  also  important  as  a 
witness  to  the  private  practice.  But  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cult  of  actual  bodily  relics,  as  well 
as  dust  from  the  shrine,  and  cloths  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  a  martyr's  body,  was  becoming 
general  in  the  4th  cent.,  by  which  time  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (t  386)  also  speaks  of  the  wood  of  the 
Cross  as  distributed  piecemeal  to  all  the  world  in 
his  day.*  The  growing  cult  is  also  proved  by  the 
desire  of  the  pagans  to  prevent  \t—e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Holycarp,  perhaps  also  in  that  of  the  martyrs 
of  Lj'ons,  whose  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river 
that  no  fragment  {\d\pavov)  might  remain  to  give 
hope  of  resurrection,  and  in  the  refusal  of  sepulture 
to  martyrs  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  lest  the 
survivors  should  gain  courage  in  worshi))ping  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  gous.°  References  in  the 
Fathers  to  the  cult  at  tombs  show  how  easily  that 
could  develop  into  a  cult  of  .separate  relics. 

Gre^rory  of  Nyssa  says  that  to  tom:ti  tlie  tomb  is  a  blessings, 
and,  it  it  be  permitted  to  carry  ofl  dust  wliicti  has  settled  on  it, 
ttiis  is  a  great  cplt.  As  for  touching  the  remains  themselves, 
only  those  who  have  done  so  know  how  desirable  it  is  and  how 
worthy  a  recompense  of  prayer. *•  St.  Chrysostoni  desrribes  how 
the  faithful  (fathered  in  crowds  round  the  martyrs'  t-oiiilis,  and 
he  praises  the  power  of  the  sacred  remains.  Not  only  their 
tjodies,  but  also  their  vestments  are  objects  of  honi.age.7 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  remains  of  a  martyr 
is  certainly  found  in  tlie  East  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  4th  century.  It,  as  well  as  the  transhition  of 
the  body,  wa.s  now  promoted  for  ecclesiastical  and 
political  rea.sons  ;  e.g.,  the  enriching  of  Constanti- 
nople with  innumerable  relics  from  other  parts 
gave  it  a  high  standing  as  against  tlie  old  capitJil 
of  the  West.  Ea.stern  Christians  liberally  simred 
their  relics  with  others  as  an  lionour  to  the  martyr 
and  a  widening  of  his  circle  of  admirers,  while  it 
also  flattered  their  own  pride.  The  ctistom  was 
common  among  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  and 
Chrysostoni  refers  to  it.'  The  church  of  Sinope 
presented  many  places  with  relics  of  Phocas." 
Basil  tells  how  the  church  of  Sebaste  gave  relics  of 
it«  forty  martyrs  to  other  districts. '"  I'auliiius  of 
Nola  placed  in  the  church  which  lie  foumlcil  tliere 
1 1 17.  =  DCB  11.  672. 

'  OptAtiiH,  dr  Schimn.  Uonat.  I.  16. 

•  i;yrll,  Cat.  xlil.  4.  »  Eu«.  U^  vlll.  6  f. 

•  /•';  ilvl.  73».  740. 

7  Ktjxim.  in  l'».  Ix.  8,  cxv.  6,  Horn.  8,  *ad  pop.  AdL 

•  Latul.  Mart.  Jig.  1.  »  PO  xl.  808 1. 
10  In  (Juailr.  Marl.  8. 


{<-.  400)  relics  of  various  apostolic  martyrs,  includ- 
ing also  some  of  those  of  St.  Nazarius  sent  by  St. 
Ambrose.' 

As  has  been  seen,  the  division  of  bodily  relics  was  hardly 
kno\TO  in  classical  Greece,  or,  where  separate  parts  of  a  hero 
existed,  tiiey  were  still  within  a  grave.  Vet  already  in  the  East 
separate  relics  of  Buddha  were  known  and  reverenced,  his 
bones,  after  cremation,  ba\ing  been  divided  anionir  eight  clans 
or  individuals,  and  mounds  erected  over  them.  Buddhist  inliu- 
ences  on  the  growing  custom  ol  dividing  the  remains  of  a  saint 
may  be  regarded  as  remotely  possible. 

Theologians  soon  began  to  recognize  the  cult  of 
relics  and  to  supjdy  reasons  for  it.  They  referred 
to  such  passages  as  2  K  13^,  Sir  48'"-,  and 
Ac  5"  19"  in  support  of  the  practice.  The  bodies 
of  saints,  formerly  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  now  as  worthy  of  reverence  as  their  souls  i" 
or,  as  their  bodies  were  instruments  which  God 
had  used  and  which  were  destined  to  share  in 
future  bliss,  this  suggested  continued  reverence  to 
them.'  Their  bodies  were  endued  with  mystic 
power  {Swafiis),  or  grace  (x'ip's  Ti/Eu/iariK?)),  and  so 
also  were  their  graves,*  and  this  power  was  as 
much  in  the  parts  as  in  the  whole.  '  When  the 
body  is  divided,  the  grace  remains  undivided.'' 
He  who  touched  the  bones  of  a  martyr  received 
a  share  of  the  sanctification  {ayiacrfids)  from  the 
grace  dwelling  in  them.*  This  power  was  already 
inherent  in  saints  while  alive,  as  their  alleged 
miracles  showed,  and  it  was  even  then  apt  to  over- 
flo\v  upon  other  objects,  which  could  produce 
wonderful  efl'ects  also  (Ac  S"  19''-).  If,  then, 
argues  Chrysostoni,  clothes,  handkerchiefs,  and 
even  the  shadow  of  saints  on  earth  had  wrought 
such  miracles,  a  blessing  is  certainly  derived  from 
the  relics  of  saints  by  those  who  devoutly  touch 
them.  The  relic,  as  containing  supernatural  grace 
or  power,  was  like  a  spring  which  overflows  and 
never  grows  dry,  or  like  a  light  always  sending 
out  beams,  but  never  losing  the  power  of  shining, 
and  this  power  passes  over  to  all  persons  or  things 
brought  into  contact  with  the  relic.''  These  views, 
apart  from  their  theological  aspect,  ditt'er  little 
from  the  theory  implicit  in  savage  magic,  as  far  as 
that  concerns  tJie  use  of  relics. 

Lucius  points  out  that  the  power  in  the  relic  fonns  a  kind  of 
ponderable  stufT,  and  gives  as  an  example  the  overflowing  of  oil 
in  a  lamp  or  vessel  near  a  mart.VT's  tomb,  as  if  something 
mat^^rial  had  passed  into  it  from  the  remains.  Such  oil  had 
miraculous  virtues  equalling  those  of  the  relic.8 

A  clear  distinction  was  drawn,  liowever,  between 
worship  paid  to  God  and  reverence  to  the  relics  of 
a  saint.  This  was  already  recognized  in  the  case 
of  St.  I'olycarp's  relics.  Christians  worshipped 
{c/peffBai,  Kpo<rKvi>oOij.ev)  Jesus  Christ,  but  loved 
{iyairwiiey)  the  martyrs  and  their  relics  ;  they  did 
not  worship  Polycarp,  as  the  pagans  avowed.' 
'We  honour  the  martyrs,'  says  bt.  Augustine, 
'  butdonot  \vorship(coia»iu.?)  them.'"  St.  Jerome, 
in  contending  against  Vigilantius  for  the  use  of 
relics,  maintains  that  relics  are  not  worshipped, 
but  honoured.  '  Wc  honour  (hono)-amu,i)  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs,  that  we  may  worslii]i  (adoremus) 
Him  whose  martyrs  they  are.'  "  I'ojiular  practice 
probably  went  farther  ;  and  even  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  leading  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
the  supreme  worshiji  of  Intria  may  be  accorded  to 
relics  of  the  Cross,  the  nails,  the  garments  of  the 
Saviour. 

(r)  Variety  of  relics. — A  relic  is  first  and  foremost 

I  Paulln.  Kp.  xxxit.  17. 

5  St,  John  Damasc.  de  Fidf.  Orthodoxa,  iv.  16. 

n  St.  Aug.  d<  Cnra  pro  Morlnut,  (>. 

*  SI.  Cyril  of  Jerus.  Cat.  xvlii.  IB;  St.  Ohryios.  in  SI.  Ignat. 
Marl. 

"  Theodorel,  firwc.  AfffCl.  Curatio,  8. 

«St.  Hn»n,  Horn,  in  Pi.  I  If. 

1  St.  Itasil,  Ilinn.  in  marl.  Jtilitlnm,  2 ;  St  Ohryooa.  m 
SanrliiH  Marcah.,  horn.  1.  1. 

"  IHf  A)\fangc  dfn  Ufitiii«nkuli8  in  dfr  chritlUchcn  Kirche, 
p.  la.1. 

»  Marl.  0/  St.  Polpcarp,  17. 
10  Senna  101,  •  de  Dlvcr«l«.'  "  Bp.  olx.  1. 
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tlie  bodily  remains  of  a  holy  person — the  whole  of 
these  or  any  part  of  them,  even  the  most  minute 
{fantillcB  reliquim,  in  the  phrase  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus). '  In  later  theology  a  division  as  far 
as  rank  was  concerned  was  made  between  diflerent 
parts  of  the  body  as  relics.  Eeliquice  insignes 
include  the  whole  body,  or  its  chief  parts — head, 
arm,  leg ;  reliqnice  no7i  insignes  include  other 
parts,  and  these  are  again  divided  into  notabiles 
(hand,  foot)  and  exigum  (teeth,  fingers).^  As 
already  mentioned,  the  blood  of  a  martyr  was  also 
a  sacred  relic,  and  the  Acta  describe  how  it  was 
collected  in  napkins,  sponges,  etc.,  which  were 
preserved  as  talismans.  But  anything  which  had 
been  possessed  by,  or  liad  been  in  contact  with  or 
in  proximity  to,  a  holy  person  or  his  relics  might 
in  turn  become  a  relic.  Among  these  were  his 
books,  his  instruments  of  torture,  his  garments,  of 
which  St.  Chrysostoni  says  : 

*  How  great  is  ^he  power  of  the  saints.  For  the  homage  of 
Christians  is  directed  not  only  to  their  words  and  bodies,  but 
also  to  their  vestments.'  3 

Earth  and  dust  from  graves,  coffins,  and  shrines  ; 
oil  from  lamps  hanging  there ;  pieces  of  cloth 
(brandea)  laid  for  a  time  upon  them,  were  all  as 
efficacious  as  the  remains  themselves,  as  far  as 
miraculous  power  was  concerned.  Flowers  which 
had  touched  a  relic  were  also  reverenced.  Many 
names  were  in  use  for  reliquim  besides  the  general 
term — e.g.,  exuvice,  busta,  benejicia,  lipsana,  in- 
tignia,  cineres,  pignora  or  xenia  sanctorum,  etc. 

A  change  similar  to  that  of  the  elements  in  consecration  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  jilace  in  pieces  of  cloth  after  contact 
with  the  relic.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to  have  shown 
this  to  some  sceptical  Greeks  ;  he  cut  such  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
blood  flowed  from  it.* 

Among  other  relics  those  associated  with  our 
Lord  naturally  occupied  a  high  place,  although  in 
most  cases  (like  many  other  relics)  they  were 
fictitious.  The  alleged  discovery  of  the  Cross  was 
accompanied  by  a  miracle,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  holy  wood  of  the  Cross  had  almost  filled  the 
whole  world."  Paulinus  says  that  the  part  of  it 
kept  at  Jerusalem  gave  off  fragments  of  itself 
without  diminishing,  having  imbibed  this  power 
from  the  blood  of  that  Flesh  which  underwent 
death,  but  saw  not  corruption.' 

Calvin  jeers  at  the  quantity  of  wood  in  the  relics  of  the 
Cross,  BO  much  that  three  hundred  men  could  not  carry  them. 
But  G.  Rohault  de  Fleury  maintains  that  existing  relics  would 
measure  6,000,000  cubic  millimetres,  whereas  the  whole  Cross 
contained  at  least  180,000,000 — an  ingenious  calculation.  But 
was  the  '  true '  Cross  that  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  ? 
Honorat  Nicquet,  writing  of  the  multiplication  of  the  wood  of 
the  Cross,  assimilates  the  latter  to  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.7 

The  alleged  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus  preserved 
Edessa  frequently  from  attack  in  tlie  4th  century. 
The  pillar  to  which  our  Lord  was  bound,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  sponge,  and  reed,  the 
linan  clothes,  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre,  and  earth 
from  the  sepulchre  or  from  the  Holy  Land,  even 
our  Lord's  footprints,  were  all  relics  from  the  4th 
cent,  onwards,  and  are  referred  to  in  pilgrim 
itineraries  and  other  writings.  Later  known 
relics  are  the  much-multiplied  sudarium,  the 
boards  of  the  manger  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome  brought  fiom  Bethlehem  in 
the  7th  cent,  by  Pope  Theodorus,  and  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves,  existing  also  at  about  twenty 
other  towns.  The  nails  of  the  Cross,  found  with  it 
by  St.  Helena,  became  also  much  multiplied. 
Many  nails,  however,  are  said  merely  to  contain 
filings  of  the  originals,  though  they  are  usually 
alleged  to  be  genuine. 

1  Oral.  1,  'contra  Julian.' 

^  H.  J.  Wetzer  and  B.  Welte,  Kirchentexicon'^,  Freiburg  i.  Br., 
1882-1901,  X.  1039. 
3  Horn.  8,  '  ad  pop.  Ant.'  '  Ep.  iv.  30. 

s  St.  Cyril,  Cat.  iv.  10,  x.  19,  xiii.  i.  "  Ep.  31. 

7  Titttlus  sanctce  crucis,  new  ed.,  Antwerp,  1870,  vol.  i.  ch.  25. 


Dust  and  earth  from  Palestine  were  most  efficacious  against 
demons,  and  were  brought  thence  in  large  quantities  and  sold 
at  high  prii-es.i  Some  relics  of  the  Passion  and  the  like  may  at 
first  have  been  part  of  the  properties  used  in  liturgical  mystery- 
plays. 

Relics  of  the  Virgin  are  mentioned  from  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  onwards.  Among  the  early 
relies  were  a  stone  on  which  she  had  rested  on 
her  journey  to  Betlilehem,  the  pitcher  and  bucket 
which  had  been  near  her  at  the  time  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  stool  on  which  she  then 
silt,  articles  of  her  clothing,  her  girdle,  and  her 
lieadband."  These  and  the  like  were  to  be  seen 
in  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  other  Eastern 
cities.  But  even  at  this  period  relics  of  the  Virgin 
were  known  in  Western  churches  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  individuals.'  Probably  the 
legend  of  the  Assumption  prevented  the  existence 
of  actual  bodily  relics,  though  a  lock  of  her 
hair  was  treasured  by  Charlemagne,  and  her 
milk  was  a  favourite  relic  all  over  Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable  relics  of  the  Apostles  came  into 
existence  as  the  cult  increased,  and  at  first  none 
were  so  popular  as  the  chains  which  had  bound 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Chrysostom  mentions 
St.  Paul's  chains,  and  in  the  6th  cent,  they  existed 
at  Rome.^  Those  of  St.  Peter  were  given  to  the 
empress  Eudoxia  on  her  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  439, 
and  one  of  them  was  presented  by  her  to  her 
daughter,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  at  Rome,  who 
built  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  its 
honour.  Filings  from  these  chains  enclosed  in 
keys  or  crosses  were  greatly  valued,  and  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  was  accustomed  to  send  keys 
containing  them  as  gifts." 

(rf)  Abuses  of  the  relic-cult.  —  Many  of  these 
relics  were  fabulous,  but,  as  the  reverence  for 
theui  increased,  it  was  natural  that  innumerable 
new  ones  should  be  brought  to  light.  The  inven- 
tories in  churches  and  references  in  religious  litera- 
ture during  the  Middle  Ages  show  the  extent  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  cult.  Relics  of  the  patriarchs 
and  saints  of  the  OT  became  common  from  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  onwards.  Their  graves  and 
places  connected  with  their  lives  were  pointed  out 
without  hesitation,  and  are  mentioned  in  itiner- 
aries'— e.g.,  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses,  the  cave 
of  Elijah,  the  place  where  David  composed  the 
Psalms.  Among  relics  were  Moses'  rod  and  the 
horns  attributed  to  him,  parts  of  the  burning  bush, 
the  bones  of  Isaac,  hairs  of  Noah's  beard,  fragments 
of  the  Ark,  soot  from  the  furnace  of  the  Three 
Children,  portions  of  manna,  Job's  dung-heap, 
feathers  from  Gabriel's  wings,  and  St.  Michael's 
buckler.  Equally  absurd  were  the  breath  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  Virgin's  milk,  our  Lord's  tears,' sweat, 
blood,  tooth,  even  the prwputium  Christi  (in  several 
churches),'*  the  wood  of  the  three  tabernacles 
which  St.  Peter  proposed  to  make,  and  the  corner- 
stone rejected  by  the  builders  !  In  vain  were  laws 
passed  regulating  the  cult.  The  passion  for  relics 
became  greater  still,  and  the  trade  in  them  increased 
as  the  centuries  passed.  From  at  least  the  4th 
cent,  many  burial-places  of  Scriptural  and  ecclesi- 
astical saints  and  of  martyrs  were  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  by  means  of  dreams  and  visions, 
in  which  the  dead  man  appeared  and  revealed  the 

1  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8.  6.  -  See  reff.  in  Lucius,  p.  467. 

3  Greg.  Tur.  de  Gloria  Mart.  i.  9.  11. 

•*  In  Eph.  Ilom.  viiL  1 ;  Greg.  Ep.  iii.  30. 

5  Ep.  vi.  C,  vii.  28. 

6  P.  Geyer,  Itinera  Eiero&olymdtana  Scec.  iv.-viii.,  Vienna, 
1893  {CSEL  xxxix.). 

7  See  J.  B.  Thiers,  Dissert,  sur  la  sainte  larme  de  VendOm.', 
Paris,  1669. 

8  A.  V.  Miiller,  Die  '  hochheiliae  Vorhaut  Christi'  im  Kult  und 
in  der  Theologie  der  Papstkircne,  Berlin,  1907.  For  the  extra 
ordinary  mystical  ideas  associated  with  this  relic  see  also 
O.  StoU,  Das  Geschlechtsleben  in  der  Volkerpsychologie,  Leipzig 
1908,  p.  684  ff. 
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place  of  sepulture  in  order  that  a  marfj/rium 
might  be  built  or  due  honour  paid  to  him.  Dream 
discovery  of  a  saint's  remains  still  oiiurs  now  and 
then.'  Fraudulent  persons  early  took  advantage 
of  this  and  produced  bodies  of  alleged  martyrs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ghost  of  a  thief  whose 
tomb  was  honoured  as  a  martyr's  appeared  to  St. 
Martin  at  his  prayer  and  avowed  his  real  character 
and  crimes."     Pilgrim.^  to  the  Ea.stand  to  the  holy 

5 laces  returned  with  such  relics  as  water  from  the 
ordan  and  earth  from  the  Sepulchre,  or  with  false 
relics  imposed  upon  them  in  return  for  large 
payments.  At  a  later  period  the  Crusades,  especi- 
ally after  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  traffic  in  relics,  by  bringing 
them  from  the  East  and  by  multiplying  in  the 
\Vest  relics  already  known  in  the  East.  Demand 
created  an  extensive  supply,  and  traffic  in  relics 
became  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  period,  while  imposture  was  freely 
practised  upon  credulous  and  ignorant  people.' 
Although  prohibitions  were  issued  by  12th  and 
iSth  cent,  councils,  bishops  sometimes  permitted 
the  existence  of  avowedly  false  relics,  on  the 
giound  that  to  undeceive  the  people  was  not 
expedient — an  argument  still  in  use.  Theft  of 
famous  relics  was  not  uncommon  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  praiseworthy — e.g.,  when  the  people 
of  one  district  or  the  members  of  one  monastery 
wished  to  gain  possession  of  a  relic  from  another.'' 
Hesychius  stole  the  body  of  St.  Hilarion  after  his 
death  in  Cyprus  in  371,  and  carried  it  to  Palestine, 
but  the  Cypriotes  maintained  that  his  spirit  re- 
mained with  them.  Stolen  relics  still  worked 
miracles.  In  other  cases  actual  combats  for  the 
possession  of  relics  took  place,  as  when  the  people 
of  'Tours  and  Poitiers  fought  for  the  body  of  St. 
Martin.'  The  desire  for  relies,  and  for  the  mar- 
vellous in  connexion  with  them,  led  also  to  the 
reduplication  or  multiplication  of  the  same  relic  in 
different  places — numerous  bodies,  heads,  legs,  etc., 
of  the  same  saint ;  many  holy  shrouds,  coats,  and 
the  like ;  innumerable  thorns  from  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  pieces  of  the  Cross.  Indeed  scarcely 
any  relic  did  not  exist  in  duplicate  or  more.' 
Credulity  and  jiious  fraud,  as  well  as  intentional 
im])osture,  were  responsible  for  many  of  these, 
though  theologians  sometimes  explained  them  by 
a  miraculous  multiplication  through  divine  inter- 
vention.' Others  maintain  that  each  relic  is  only 
part  of  a  whole,  conventionally  described  as  entire, 
or  that  similar  relics  are  those  of  diflerent  saints  of 
the  same  name.  Tlie.se  explanations  do  not  cover 
all  the  cases,  nor  even  the  more  important  of 
them.  Many  relics,  again,  were  admitted  to  be 
facsimiles  of  an  original,  and,  having  been  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  are  now  pos.ses.sed  of  all  its 
miraculous  virtues. 

Some  attempt  was  made  by  autlmrity  to  distin- 
guish false  relics  from  true.  The  5th  Council  of 
CJarthnge  (a.D.  398)  ordered  bishops  to  remove 
altars  raised  over  relics  without  authentic  jiroof. 
Individual  saints  imposed  tests,  or  notable  ecdesi- 

1  Sozomcn,  vii.  21 ;  Chron.  Pnach,,  A.D.  406 ;  Thpod,  Loc-tor, 
II.  2;  E.  Lc  lUtknt.het  Songes  ft  Us  visionn  dts  jnartpm,  llomo, 
181/2  ;  P.  SaintyveH,  Lfii  Saints,  mwcesHfurs  des  dieux,  p.  32. 

2  fiulp.  Hov.  I'lfa  a.  Mart.  8. 

^  J.  Oulraud,  '  I^'  Commerce  des  reliques  an  noimnoncemont 
flu  Ix-^  Bifeolc,'  MHangen  d'arrh'*ologir  rt  d'bistiiire,  I'aris,  ISi)'.!. 
p.  7:if.,  •  Ijin  Reliques  roniaines  au  Ix"  fli6cle,'  Quenlitnut  d'hist. 
el  d'nrch,  chrH.,  p.  2.1611.  An  aiwoniation  of  '  cont.rcI)aiHl(MirH 
en  omenicnts  nacrti'  existed  in  I'lirin.  FZarly  cxamplcH  o( 
impoHlnrc  arc  (fivon  by  AuRUBtinc,  (/*•  Opcr<?  Mtmacbuntm,^  ; 
Oreg.  Oroat.  Kp.  Iv.  80;  OrcK.  Tnr.  Iliut.  Franc.  Ix.  0. 

<  E.  I.-'  Itlaiit,  f.*  Vnl  des  rrti'iius,  fmsgim. 

»  r.rrit.  Tnr    //i«'.  Franc,  i.  4:i. 

•  8cc  the  Second  Booli  of  lloniiiicfl  of  tha  f^hnrch  of  Enitland, 
hom  xlv.  pt.  8;  C.  de  I'lancy,  Diet,  rriliqut  det  relii/ws, 
I  wwim. 

'  J.  Ferrnnd,  Diatjvijtilio  rftitptiaria  sirr.  de  nucipiendo  ft 
fntpfftn rarumdrm  numfrn  rftit/uinnnn  qutr  in  diverms  tcclfsiis 
tfrtantur  tnuttitudinf,  Lyont,  1(117. 


astics  like  Pope  Gregory  the  Great '  insisted  upon 
the  assurance  of  authenticity.  Hence  arose  the 
custom  of  testing  relics.  "Those  posses.sed  by 
Arians  and  found  in  Arian  churches  were  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  by  fire  by  order  of  the  Spanish 
Council  of  CiEsar  Augustus  in  592.  This  custom 
was  common  in  later  centuries,  and  liturgical  forms 
were  used  in  connexion  with  the  test.^  Before  the 
15th  cent,  the  traffic  in  relics  was  forbidden,  as 
well  as  the  showing  of  them  outside  a  reliquary 
and  the  stealing  of  tliem.  No  new  relics  were  to 
be  venerated  without  due  authority,  and  bishops 
were  to  prevent  fictions  and  false  documents  about 
relics  from  being  circulated.*  AVliere  tlie  cult  w.as 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  where  relics,  whether  true  or 
false,  had  already  wrought  miracles,  not  even  the 
highest  authority  could  destroy  popular  belief  in 
them.  But,  as  their  abuse  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Reformers,  the  Council  of  Trent  tried 
to  regulate  some  of  its  more  notorious  aspects — 
their  superstitious  use,  the  association  of  tilthy 
lucre  with  them,  and  the  degradation  of  the  visita- 
tion of  relics  into  revels — while  no  new  mii-acles 
were  to  be  acknowledged  or  new  relics  rci:ognized 
unless  the  bishop  of  tlie  diocese  had  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  and  approved  them. 

(e)  Belies  in  churches. — The  custom  of  building 
a  chapel  over  a  martyr's  body  gave  rise  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  building  churches 
over  tombs  of  great  apostles  or  martyrs.  From 
the  middle  of  the  4th  cent,  it  also  became  customary 
to  build  a  church  in  memory  of  a  martyr  and  to 
bring  to  it  his  relics,  or  to  place  such  relics  in  an 
exi.sting  church.  This  gave  rise  to  continual  trans- 
lation of  relics.  The  translation,  whether  of  whole 
or  of  partial  remains,  was  effected  with  great  rever- 
ence and  pomp.  It  first  occurred  in  tlie  East,  an 
early  example  being  that  of  the  remains  of  SS. 
Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy  to  Constantinople 
The  Westerns  for  some  time  shrank  from  meddling 
with  bodies,  once  they  were  buried,  although  the 
remains  of  St.  Stejihen  are  found  first  at  Calama 
and  then  at  Hippo  in  St.  .Vugustine's  time,  and 
even  in  593  Pope  Gregory  the  (!reat  wonders  muidi 
at  the  Eastern  custom.*  Even  when  the  West 
accepted  the  custom,  certain  restrictions  were  im- 
posed ;  c.</.,  the  sanction  of  the  prince  or  bishop 
and  permission  of  a  sacred  synod  had  to  be  obtained, 
as  a  council  of  Metz  (813)  appointed.  In  general, 
translation  came  to  be  preceded  by  miraculous 
circumstances  attending  tlie  di.scnvery  of  remains. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  place  appointed 
for  them,  crowds  ot  all  ranks  came  to  welcome 
them  and  to  accompany  the  procession  with  laniiis 
and  candles.  The  relics  were  enclosed  in  costly 
wrappings  or  in  precious  receptacles.  Similar 
joyous  scenes  marked  their  passage  through  towii.s 
on  the  way.  Usually  the  day  was  marked  by  a 
yearly  commemoration  besides  the  day  of  the  saint. 
An  early  example  of  the  manner  of  translaticm 
—that  of  the  body  of  Phocas  to  Constantinople -is 
given  by  St.  Chrysostom,"  while  a  recent  instance 
is  that  of  the  remains  of  St.  .\ureliana  from  the 
Catacombs  of  Home  to  Cincinnati  in  1871). 

As  the  custom  spread,  the  idea  arose'  that  no 
church  was  com])leto  without  relics.  Ti  aces  of  this 
are  found  in  the  4th  cent.,"  mid  soon  relics  were 
carefully  sought  for  to  placid  in  new  churches. 
Where  iione  couhl  be  obtained  nearer,  application 
was  mailc  to  Home  in  the  7th  and  later  centuries, 
and  a  cloth  (brandeum)  consecrateil  by  being  held 

'  Kp.  xi.  04. 

2  .1.  Maliilion,  'do  Prob»tiono  Reliqularuni  per  iKnom.'  IVfcm 
Annlrela.  I'arlil,  172:f,  p.  fi68. 

^11,  .SIi'IhtI,  /ifilrdif  :ur  vorrf/nrmatorischrn  Ufiliijfn-  und 
Rfiiiiuirnvfrrhninil,  KrL*il)urx  1.  I*r.,  11K17,  p.  6.3. 

<  /■,;..  Hi.  30. 

''  ( 'lirvHOB.  in  rhocain,  1 ;  of.  .toronic.  c.  Vifjilant.  6. 

«  Ambroae,  Up.  xxll.  1  ;  P»ulinu«,  I'ila  AmI/rol.  29. 
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over  the  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  sent. 
Old  churches  were  also  supplied  with  relics.  Con- 
secration of  a  church  witli  relics  under  the  altar 
was  made  obligatory  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea 
(787).  As  the  altar  had  previously  been  buUt  over 
the  body,  so  now  relics  were  placed  under  it,  or  in 
a  cavity  within  it.  There  was  also  a  reference  to 
the  '  souls  underneath  the  altar '  of  Rev  6*.  Both 
in  the  Eastern  and  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
the  consecration  of  a  church  is  attended  by  the 
solemn  placing  of  relics  in  the  altar.  The  cavity 
in  the  altar  is  known  as  the  sepulchrum,  loculus, 
or  confessio  ;  and  in  the  Latin  Church  it  must 
contain  relics  of  two  or,  since  1906,  one  martyr.' 

In  the  Eastern  Church  antiminsia,  or  corporals,  consecrated 
at  the  dedication  of  a  church,  are  used,  but  several  may  be 
hallowed  at  the  same  time.  Relics  are  pounded  up  with  a 
fragrant  gum  ;  oil  is  poured  over  them  by  the  bishop,  and,  dis- 
tiihng  on  to  the  corporals,  is  supposed  to  give  them  all  the 
virtue  of  the  relics.  The  Eucharist  must  be  celebrated  on  them 
for  seven  days,  after  which  they  are  sent  forth  as  they  are 
wanted.  In  use  this  corporal  is  spread  out  on  the  altar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  liturgy.    It  is  practically  a  portable  altar. 2 

Relics  were  sometimes  placed  at  doors  of  churches, 
where  the  faithful  kissed  them,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and  were 
also  contained  in  precious  reliquaries,  in  cupboards 
on  the  left  or  right  of  the  altar,  or  in  sacristies. 
They  were  also  carried  in  processions,  and  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  faithful,  who  were  blessed  with  them, 
generally  on  a  specific  day.  Numerous  pilgrims 
nocked  to  the  place  for  this  purpose.  Booklets 
which  described  the  relics,  and  also  aided  the 
pilgrims  to  follow  the  ceremonies  at  their  public 
exhibition,  were  for  sale,  and  contained  instructions 
as  to  the  indulgences  to  be  obtained. 

Receptacles  of  relics,  or  reliquaries,  had  a  variety  of  names 
(arca^  capsa^  capsella,  pixidtda,  sanctuarium;  scriiiiuin,  tkeca) 
and  were  made  of  different  materials — wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory, 
glass.  Many  of  them  were  richly  ornate.  Their  form  was 
equally  various.  Some  were  made  to  imitate  a  church,  house, 
ship,  tower,  or  sarcophagus.  Some  had  the  form  of  a  cross, 
others  of  a  statuette,  a  bust,  or  a  medallion.  Still  others  were 
shaped  to  resemble  their  contents — foot,  head,  etc.  Besides 
reliquaries  for  use  in  churches,  a  smaller  kind  was  made  for 
carrying  on  the  person. 

(/)  Customs  in  connexion  with  relics. — Relics 
being  so  sacred  and  powerful,  an  early  custom 
arose  of  taking  oaths  upon  them.  As  prescribed 
by  Dagobert  in  630,  the  compurgators  placed  their 
hands  on  the  capsa  containing  the  relic.  The 
accused  put  his  hands  above  theirs,  asking  God  so 
to  help  him  and  the  relics  under  the  hands  which 
he  holds  that  he  may  not  incur  guilt  in  the  matter 
of  which  he  is  questioned.'  Another  custom  was 
that  of  obtaining  a  saint's  advice  by  laying  on  the 
altar  where  his  relics  were  a  letter  with  a  blank 
sheet  for  the  answer,  which  was  sometimes  given 
in  writing,  sometimes  not  at  all.*  There  is  some 
analogy  here  with  modern  methods  of  spirit- 
writing.  The  assistance  of  saints  was  also  thought 
to  be  obtained  at  ecclesiastical  councils  by  the 
presence  of  their  relics."  While  at  first  burial  near 
a  martyr's  grave  was  avoided,  it  soon  became  a 
matter  of  strong  desire  to  be  interred  near  the  relics 
of  a  saint  or  martyr.  St.  Augustine  wrote  a  treatise 
in  support  of  the  practice.* 

(g)  Relies  and  miracles. — The  veneration  of  relics 
soon  led  to  the  belief  in  them  as  powerful  to  work 
miracles.     Being  associated  with   the  spirit  of  a 

1  For  the  ceremony  see  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  de  Ded.  Ecct. 
9  ;  Pontifical  of  Egbert  [Surtees  Soc.  Publications,  vol.  xxvii.], 
London,  1S53 ;  E.  Mart6ne,  de  Antiquis  Eoeliskf;  Hitihua,  Venice, 
1783  ;  ERE  i.  341 1.  and  works  cited  there  ;  CB.  s.v.  •  Consecra- 
tion'; L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worships,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1903,  p.  399  ff. 

2  J,  M.  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  London, 
1S50,  pt.  i.  Introd.  p.  186.  For  the  office  used  see  J.  Goar, 
Eiicholo^ia,  Paris,  1847,  p.  648. 

3  Capitularia  Reginn  Franc,  i.  60. 

4  H.  Riickert,  Culturgesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes,  Leipzig, 
1353-64,  ii.  263. 

s  Mart^ne,  iii.  1,  10. 
**  Aug.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis  Gerenda. 
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dead  saint  or  filled  with  his  supernatural  grace, 
they  were  naturally  supposed  to  possess  such 
miraculous  powers  as  he  had  possessed  in  his  life- 
time. A  comparatively  early  instance  of  this,  but 
one  which  shows  that  the  belief  was  already 
strongly  grounded,  is  found  in  St.  Augustine's 
account  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  first  at  Calama 
and  then  at  Hippo.  He  mentions  as  many  as 
seventy  accounts  of  such  miracles  already  written 
within  two  years  after  the  coming  of  the  relics. 
He  describes  the  miracles  as  countless,  and  gives 
cases  of  the  cure  of  blindness  and  other  diseases 
even  through  flowers  which  had  come  into  contact 
with  the  relics,  of  cures  of  gout,  fistula,  stone,  and 
broken  limbs,  and  of  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life. 
Augustine's  theory  is  that  the  martyrs  died  for  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  can  now  ask  these  benefits  from 
Him.  The  miracles  attest  the  faith  which  preaches 
the  resurrection  of  the  Hesh  to  eternal  life,  whether 
God  acts  directly,  producing  eft'ects  in  time,  or  by 
His  servants,  perhaps  using  their  spirits  as  He  uses 
men  who  are  still  in  the  body,  or  by  means  of 
angels — at  the  prayer  of  the  martyrs.  Augustine 
also  refers  to  miracles  wrought  through  relics  as 
common  in  his  time — e. jr.,  through  those  of  Protasius 
and  Gervasius.'  Other  early  in.stances  are  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  relics  of  St.  Cyprian  by 
Gregoiy  Nazianzen,'  and  those  recorded  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
relics  of  St.  Martin  or  with  dust  from  the  tomb  of 
the  martyrs  of  Lyons.'  He  also  tells  how  a  nail  of 
the  Cross  thrown  into  the  Adriatic  by  Queen  Rade- 
gund  made  it  safe  ever  after  for  navigators.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  whose  veneration  for  relics  was 
extreme,  cites  many  miracles  by  means  of  relics  in 
his  Epistles.  Where  relics  were  possessed  by 
churches  and  wrought  miracles,  it  became  common 
in  the  5th  cent,  to  hang  up  models  of  limbs  which 
had  been  cured — a  practice  continued  long  after. 
At  the  translation  of  relics  miracles  were  matters 
of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  at  their  exhibi- 
tion, and  at  the  shrines  of  famous  saints.  From 
the  6th  cent,  onwards,  with  increasing  force  during 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  credulity  of  the  people 
increased,  and  miracles  by  means  of  relics,  genuine 
or  false,  or  by  means  of  articles  in  contact  with 
them,  or  at  the  shrines  which  contained  them,  were 
multiplied  and  were  frequently  of  the  most  absurd 
nature.  Not  only  were  the  sick  healed,  the  blind 
given  sight,  the  dead  raised,  and  demons  tormented 
or  chased  away,  but  relics  cured  or  kept  ott'  poison, 
had  power  over  storms,  thunder,  rain  or  floods, 
gave  victory  when  carried  in  battle,  or  kept  enemies 
at  a  distance,''  overcame  robbers,  and  supplied 
succour  of  every  kind.  See  also  art.  Charms  and 
Amulets  (Christian),  vol.  iii.  p.  427'. 

While  miracle-working  rehcs  in  any  given  church  or  monastery 
were  usually  welcomed  as  a  source  of  revenue  from  the  crowds 
which  flocked  there,  these  crowds  were  sometimes  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  course  of  monastic  life. 5 

Relics  were  worn  on  the  person  as  amulets  from 
early  times,  usually  hanging  in  a  case  from  the 
neck  or  in  rings.  They  warded  oft'  evil  through 
the  union  of  the  wearer  with  the  saint  whose  relics 
were  worn.  Warriors  placed  them  in  the  hilts  of 
their  swords  ;  kings  wore  them  in  their  crowns  and 
regalia,  or  parts  of  crowns  were  themselves  made 
of  most  sacred  relics — e.g.,  the  fillet  of  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
Cross.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  discusses  the  propriety 
of  wearing  relics  round  the  neck  as  a  protection, 
and  approves  of  the  practice,  provided  ostentation 
and  superstition  be  avoided.**  This  opinion  was 
challenged  by  other  theologians. 

1  de  Civ.  Dei,  .txii.  8  f.  2  Orat.  xviii. 

3  de  Gloria  Alart.  i.  50  and  passim. 

*  Of.  Basil,  Horn,  in  SS  xl.  Mar.  8  ;  Greg.  Naz.  Bom.  xviii. 

5  J.  0.  L.  Gieseler,  A  Compendium  0/  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1848-66,  ii.  311. 

*»  Summa,  11.  ii.  qu.  96,  art.  4. 
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(/()  Opposition  to  the  cult  of  relics. — Cultured 
pagans  taunted  the  Christians  with  the  cult  of  the 
relics  of  martyrs— men  '  hateful  to  gods  and  men' 
— and  Julian  inveighs  with  scorn  against  the  prac- 
tices in  connexion  with  the  tombs  and  relics  of 
martyrs  and  the  worship  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross. 
While  some  of  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought 
protested  against  the  extravagances  of  the  cult, 
most  of  them  admitted  its  value.  Protests  arose, 
however,  from  time  to  time  against  the  whole 
practice.  Vigilantius,  a  Spanisli  presbyter,  wrote 
against  the  cult  and  its  superstitions,  and  describes 
it  as  idolati-y  and  insanity.  His  work  is  known 
only  from  the  N-ioIent  reply  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
maintains  that  the  souls  of  martyrs  hover  round 
their  relics,  but  that  Christians  neither  worship 
nor  adore  but  only  venerate  relics  of  martyrs,  in 
order  the  better  to  adore  the  martyrs'  God ' — a 
statement  hardly  true  of  the  popular  attitude.  In 
connexion  with  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  the 
emperor  Constantine  Copronymus  desired  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  cult  of  relics,  though  the  iconoclasts 
generally  had  no  objection  to  them.  Many  relics 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  popular  feeling  was 
aroused  by  the  loss  of  such  as  had  been  highly 
valued.  At  a  later  date,  in  the  West,  Claude, 
bishop  of  Turin  (c.  817),  de.sired  to  see  religion 
freed  from  superstition,  and  inveighed  against  the 
use  of  relics,  intercession  of  saints,  and  pilgrimages 
to  their  shrines,  while  he  caused  the  destruction 
of  relics  in  his  diocese.  He  was  condemned  b}'  a 
local  synod.  In  his  work,  de  Pignoribus  Sanctorum, 
Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent  (t  1124),  attacked  the 
worship  of  saints  and  relics,  and  its  many  anomalies 
and  absurdities — e.g.,  reduplication  of  relics — and, 
in  particular,  he  proved  tlie  imposture  of  the  tooth 
of  Christ,  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Medard.^  Among  the  mediaeval  my.stic  groups 
faith  in  relics  was  sometimes  set  aside,  though  not 
by  all.  The  pantheistic  mystics  of  tlie  13th  cent, 
scoffed  at  the  reverence  paid  to  the  bones  of 
martyrs.'  Individual  Keformers(c.7. ,  Wyclif)  and 
reforming  groups  before  the  Reformation  (Wal- 
denses  and  Lollards)  were  opposed  to  all  practices 
connected  with  relics,  and  the  Reformers  them- 
selves indignantly  repudiated  their  use.  Calvin 
wrote  a  Trait(  dcs  rcliqucs,  in  which  he  pours  con- 
tempt upon  them  and  those  who  believe  in  them. 
The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
describe  the  Roman  doctrine  concerning  them  as 
'  a  fond  tiling,  vainl  v  invented '  (art.  2'2),  and  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies  (1563)  is  still  more 
emphatic.  Since  the  16th  cent,  the  use  of  relics 
has  been  abandoned  in  all  Reformed  churches. 
Nevertheless,  so  strong  is  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
reverence  for  anything  pertaining  to  a  great  man 
that  various  things  belonging  to  famous  divines — 
letters,  books,  apparel,  furniture,  and  the  like — 
are  carefully  treasured,  and  are  objects  of  interest 
and  of  some  degree  of  reverence  by  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  admirers.  Further,  in  all  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  countries  relics  of  interesting 
])er8onage8  of  the  past,  apart  from  saints,  are 
often  treasured  with  every  sign  of  interest  and 
respect. 

Tlic  modern  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  relics  Is  based  on 
that  of  the  earlier  theolopianR  already  cited,  and  is  set  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Tlie  bodies  of  saintj)  anci  martyrs  were 
the  t4;mplcs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  mcmlKTH  of  ChriHt,  and  wlli 
\tp  raiHerl  to  eternal  life.  Therefore  the  faithful  should  venorato 
them.  ThrouRh  them  Iwnelits  are  bestowed  on  men  by  Ood. 
Ilon<'o  those  wlio  deny  the  power  of  relics  and  the  folly  of  the 
vi«itAtlon  of  them  are  to  oe  (»ndcnined.  iteferoncc  is  also 
nirifle  liv  the  f'aterhism  of  Trent  to  such  nassn(;es  as  Acfi'*  ifll'i, 
2  K  ir-ii,  Kir  43U.  J.  H.  Newman  llnds  In  the  view  which 
Christimnlly  t«kea  of  matter  u  susceptible  of  grace,  and  in  the 

'  Bp.  cix.,  '»d  Riparlum,'  c.  Vigilant,  vlll.  4.  7. 
'  PL  clvi.  e<17  (T.  ;  Uleseler,  ill.  »3(i. 

•  R.  M.  Jones,  .StMdin  in  Ui/itieal  RMgion,  l.ondon.  1000,  p. 
1*7. 


fact  that  matter  as  well  as  spirit  recovered  through  the  Incar- 
nation, Atonement,  and  Resurrection  what  it  had  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  Fall,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  sanctity  of  relics,  i 
Although  modern  Roman  Catholic  theologians  deprecate  the 
extravagances  of  the  relic-cult,  they  find  some  justification,  e.g. , 
for  keeping  up  that  of  doutttful '  relics  in  the  scandal  which 
might  be  given  to  ignorant  rainds  long  accustomed  to  regard 
them  mth  devotion,  if  they  were  removed.  Whether  relics  are 
authentic  or  fictitious,  if  the  prayer  made  before  them  is 
sincere,  that  is  all  that  matters.2 

6.  Conclusion.  • —  Although  reverence  for  the 
remains  of  the  dead  or  the  treasuring  of  some  of 
their  more  personal  belongings  is  natural  and 
instinctive,  the  preservation  of  these  remains  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  veneration,  or  as  incentives  to 
greater  faithfulness  and  goodness,  or  as  reminders 
of  the  example  ottered  by  the  lives  of  their  w  liilom 
owners,  is  a  forcing  of  that  instinct  beyond  its 
legitimate  place.  There  is  not  a  little  that  is 
barbaric  in  the  dividing  up  into  larger  or  smaller 
fragments  of  the  mortal  remains  of  a  saint  and 
disseminating  them  over  a  Mide  area  even  for 
purposes  of  veneration.  The  admitted  great  un- 
certainty which  surrounds  anj'  relic,  the  certainty 
of  impudent  fraud  in  the  case  of  many,  the  gross 
superstitions  and  abuses  to  which  they  have  given 
rise  and  which  have  attended  the  cult  from  early 
times,  far  outweigh  any  positive  good  which  they 
may  ever  have  done. 

There  are  some  curious  likenesses  between  the 
classical  and  the  Christian  cult  of  relics.  Circum- 
stances attending  the  discovery  and  translation  of 
relics,  the  rivalry  of  difterent  places  for  them, 
fighting  for  or  theft  of  them,  falsifying  and  redupli- 
cation, the  respect  shown  to  them,  the  miracles 
and  prodigies  associated  with  them,  the  safety 
expected  from  them,  are  instances  of  these.'  Rut, 
while  the  influence  of  the  pagan  cult  of  relics  upon 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  cult  may  be  atlirmed, 
most  of  these  likenesses  owe  their  existence  to 
similar  results  following  from  similar  <'onditions, 
rather  than  to  influence  from  the  jiagan  side. 
There  is  also  the  fundamental  ditt'erence  already 
noted — viz.  tliat  pagan  relics  of  heroes  were  almost 
invariably  enidosed  in  a  tomb,  were  not  divided 
up,  and  were  not  visible,  while  those  of  saints  were 
at  an  early  date  dismembered,  enclosed  in  reli- 
quaries, and  maile  visiViIe  to  the  faithful. 

LiTRRATliRR.— Besides  works  on  separate  relics  of  note,  gee 
J.  Calvin,  Traits  des  relit/ues,  ed.  E.  Fii'k  and  O.  Uevilliod, 
(Jeneva,  1863  (reprint  of  ed.  of  15fl!»);  CE,  art.  'Relics,'  xii. 
7.(4  fl.  ;  Comhitl  .Magazine,  six.  I18C9],  three  artt.  on  '  Ecclesi- 
astical Relics '  by  '  the  Undeveloped  Colioctor '  ;  DC  A,  art. 
'  Relics,' ii.  1708  (T.  ;  H.  Delehaye,  Les  (h-i'iines  du  culte  dtfs 
martprg,  Bnisseis,  1912;  Guibert  of  Nogcut,  rf^  PiqnorHms 
Siuictiimm,  in  PL  clvi.  607  ff.  ;  J.  Guirand,  '  Les  Ueli()ues 
romaines  au  ix«  si^cie,'  Quevtians  d'hist.  ft  d'archioU^ie 
chrHicmw,  Paris,  19()0,  p.  236 ff.;  J.  de  Launoy,  de.  Cura 
KcdeJtite  pro  Sanetxs  et  Sanctumm  lieliquiif,  Paris,  1660 ;  E. 
Le  Blant,  Le  Vol  di's  rfli'iiim,  do.  ^1886;  A.  Luchaire,  '  Le 
Culte  dcs  reliques,"  Urmr  ,1,-  J'nrw,  1900,  p.  10r> ;  P.  E.  Lucius, 
Die  An/riu!je  des  liiihijenkulls  in  der  christlic/ten  Kirrhe,  cd. 
(i.  Anricli,  Tubingen.  1001  ;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Tlixf.  des  religunif 
de  la  (Irece  antique,  Paris,  1857,  ii.  62  f.  ;  W.  Palmer,  Dia'serta- 
lions  on  Subjects  retatinij  to  the  'Orthodox'  or  'Eastern- 
Catholic'  Communion,  I^ndon,  186.3,  p.  21! Iff. ;  P.  Parfait, 
La  Foire  aux  reliques,  Paris,  1870  ;  F.  Pfister,  Der  lieliiiuini. 
halt  im  Altcrtum,  Oiessen,  1909-12  (in  /flT);  J.  A.  S.  Collin 
de  Plancy,  Diclionnaire  critique  des  reliques,  Paris,  1821 ;  P. 
Saintyves,  Les  Saints,  sru-^e.^srurs  dcs  dieux,  do.  1007 ;  E.  A. 
Stiiclcclberg,  lieliquien  und  Heliquiare,  Ziirich.  1890. 

J.  A.  MacCui.loch. 
RELICS  (Eastern). — The  worship,  ailoration, 
or  veneration  of  relics  in  widely  difl'used  in  Asia, 
and  is  not  wliolly  coMlincd  to  the  aillirrenis  of  any 
<me  religioM,  allhuugli  cliiclly  Jiracti.scd  by  IJuil- 
dhists.  The  Tridcntine  clclinition  of  relics  aa  com- 
prising '  (I)  the  bodies  ot  the  saints,  or  portions  of 
tliciii,  ('2)  such  objects  as  the  saints  miule  use  of 
during  their  lives,  or  as  wore  used  at  their  martyr- 

1  An  Essay  on  the  Deirlopment  of  Christian  Ihtctririe, 
I/ondon,  1846,  p.  370  f. 

2  CK  xii.  738  ;  L.  Ituchesno,  Pastes  episcopaux  de  l'a7icienn« 
Gaute,  Paris,  1K94-1900,  I.  34(1. 

^  Cf.  the  examples  in  (ft  s,  3,  and  5,  ami  also  the  detAiis  in 
Haintyves,  p.  2Hff. 
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dom,'*  applies  to  non-Christian  Asiatic  usage. 
Class  (1)  is  known  to  the  Budilliists  as  ianrika, 
'body-relics,'  while  class  (2)  is  termed paribhogika, 
'objects  used,' the  term  '  used  '  being  understood 
in  a  wide  sense  as  connoting  '  closely  connected 
with.' 

In  Asia  relic-worship  rests  on  the  same  founda- 
tions as  in  Europe.  The  relics  may  be  venerated 
simply  as  memorials  of  the  sainted  dead,  serving, 
like  images,  as  points  of  attachment  for  the  rever- 
ence and  devotion  of  the  pious ;  or  they  may  be 
regarded  as  intrinsically  possessing  magical  powers 
which  enable  them  to  work  miracles.  The  treasur- 
ing of  relics  as  memorials  or  souvenirs  of  the  dead 
is  a  natural  exhibition  of  emotion  to  which  no 
objection  can  be  taken,  but,  when  the  relics  are 
believed  to  possess  intrinsic  magical  properties, 
the  veneration  of  them  passes  into  rank  supersti- 
tion, open  to  every  kind  of  abuse  and  fraud.  The 
transition  from  the  sentimental  to  the  superstitious 
veneration  of  relics  invariably  takes  place  in  all 
countries,  so  that  the  innocent  sentiment  is  for- 
gotten while  the  superstition  develops  a  vast 
mythology.  The  Buddhists  further  hold  that  the 
honouring  of  relics  is  an  act  of  the  highest  merit, 
conferring  much  personal  benefit  on  the  worshipper. 
In  this  article  we  projiose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  relic-worship  as  prac- 
tised in  Asia  throughout  the  ages  by  the  followers 
of  non-Christian  religions. 

I.  Buddhism.  —  The  Buddhist  cult  from  the 
earliest  age  of  Buddhism,  as  it  is  known  to  us  from 
the  most  ancient  remains  and  documents  until  the 
present  day,  has  always  been  characterized  by  the 
prominence  of  relic-worship.  The  practice  is  older 
even  than  the  historical  religion  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the 
half-mythical  'former  Buddhas'  about  whom  so 
little  has  been  ascertained.  A  great  tower,  or 
sttipa,  a  few  miles  from  Sravasti  enshrined  the 
relics  of  Kasyapa  Buddha,  the  predecessor  of 
Gautama.  The  relics  comprised  his  entire  body. 
That  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the 
remote  times  when  Kasyapa  lived  burial  rather 
than  cremation  was  the  approved  method  for  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  a  notable  saint.''  The 
erection  of  the  stftpa  was  ascribed  to  Asoka,  but 
his  building  must  have  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  a  more  ancient  memorial. 

A  footprint  reputed  to  be  that  of  Kasyapa 
Buddha  was  venerated  at  a  place  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus.^  Hiuen  Tsiang  saw  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  same  '  former  Buddlia '  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Bodhi-tree.  The  pilgrims  also  note  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth-places  of  Krakuchanda 
and  Kanakamuni  (Konagamana),  the  other  semi- 
historical  'former  Buddhas,' who  preceded  Kasyapa. 
Asoka,  in  or  about  2,55  B.C.,  enlarged  for  the 
second  time  the  stfipn  of  the  last-named  saint,  and 
almost  certainly  that  building  must  have  contained 
relics  of  his  body.  Other  notices  of  a  similar  kind 
exist.  The  inference  is  reasonable  that  relic- 
worship  had  been  established  as  an  element  in  tlie 
cult  of  the  '  former  Buddhas  '  centuries  before  the 
appearance  of  Gautama  Buddha  in  the  world. 
The  religion  of  the  '  former  Buddhas,'  whatever  it 
was,  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
plain  lying  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Basti 
District  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  origin  of 
Buddhist  relic  -  worship,  consequently,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  same  region. 

Relic-worship  as  practised  by  the  followers  of 
Gautama  Buddha  began  with  the  proceedings 
connected  with  his  funeral,  when  the  relics  of  his 

1  Crnic,  Trid.,  sess.  xxiv.,  as  quoted  in  EBt^^  xxiii.  69. 
3  Fa-Hian,   Travels,  ch.   xxi. ;    Hiuen  Tsiang,    in    S.    Beal, 
Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  London,  1906,  ii.  13. 
s  Voyage  de  Song  Yun,  ed.  E.  Chavannes,  Hanoi,  1903,  p.  42. 


burnt  body  were  collected  by  the  Brahman  named 
Drona  and  distributed  among  eight  '  kings.' 
Drona  himself  retained  the  vessel  in  which  the 
fragments  were  gathered  together,  while  another 
Brahman  took  the  embers  from  the  pyre  as  his 
share  of  the  sacred  spoil.  Ten  famous  monuments 
were  erected  accordingly  over  the  relics  thus 
obtained,  and  in  due  course  each  appears  to  have 
become  the  centre  of  an  imjiortant  group  of 
religious  establishments.  The  story  of  the  dis- 
trilmtion  of  the  relics,  as  told  originally  in  the 
Mahdparinihbana  Sutta  ^  and  retold  in  a  multitude 
of  other  books,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  fragments  of  bone  deposited  with  extreme 
reverence  in  the  early  stupa  at  Piprilwa  on  the 
Basti-Nepal  frontier  by  tlie  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu 
may  represent  one  of  the  original  eight  shares. 
Kelic-worship  clearly  must  have  been  a  well- 
established  practice  long  before  the  death  of 
Gautama  Buddha.  From  the  time  of  that  event 
(c.  483  B.C.)  until  now  it  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  external 
Buddhist  cult,  closely  associated  in  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma  with  all  holy  localities  and  places  of 
pilgrimage,  and  consequently  with  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  art  in  every  form.  Buddhists 
believe  that  their  Master  himself  directed  the 
veneration  of  his  relics  as  a  pious  duty.  Whether 
he  did  so  or  not,  the  supposed  duty  has  been 
zealously  performed. 

The  four  canine  teeth,  the  two  collar-bones,  and 
the  frontal  bone  of  Buddha  were  termed  the 
'seven  great  relics.'  The  other  fragments,  which 
were  numerous,  were  believed  to  comprise  grains 
no  bigger  than  a  mustard  seed.''  The  relics  so 
collected  were  gradually  dispersed  all  over  the 
Buddhist  world,  the  dispersal  being  associated  by 
legend  with  the  name  of  A^oka.  Some  of  the 
pieces,  genuine  or  supposititious  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  become  the  subject  of  long  histories, 
among  which  the  story  of  the  tooth-relic  in  Ceylon 
is  the  most  famous.  The  reputed  hairs  and  nail- 
parings  of  Buddha,  which  have  supplied  many 
reliquaries,  are  venerated  as  fervently  as  the 
relics  believed  to  have  come  from  his  funeral  pyre. 
The  paribhogika  relics,  or  objects  in  some  way 
connected  closely  with  the  person  of  Buddha, 
command  similar  reverence.  The  Buddhist  passion 
for  relic- worship  is  so  ardent  tliat  anything  said  to 
be  a  relic  is  certain  to  secure  much  popular  atten- 
tion, without  serious  criticism  of  its  genuineness. 
The  relics  need  not  be  either  those  of  Buddha 
himself  or  objects  as.sociated  with  him  personally  ; 
fragments  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  things 
used  by  or  connected  with  them  are  valued  almost 
as  highly.  The  Tibetans  carry  their  interest  in 
relics  of  recently  deceased  or  even  living  Lamas  to 
a  disgTisting  extreme.* 

The  smaller  objects  of  veneration  naturally  were 
enclosed  in  suitable  reliquaries  or  caskets,  which 
were  made  of  various  materials,  including  among 
others  soapstone  or  steatite,  rock-crystal,  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold.  Many  examples  have  been  dis- 
covered in  India,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere.  Three 
specially  notable  examples  may  be  mentioned. 
The  earliest  known  specimen  appears  to  be  the 
steatite  reliquary  found  in  the  extremely  ancient 
Piprawa  stupa,  erected  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Buddha.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fragments  of  bone  in  that  casket  were  genuine 
relics  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  that  they  were 
enshrined  not  long  after  his  decea.se  by  his  Sakya 
clansmen  ;  but  absolute  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  relics  is  necessarily  unobtainable,  and  the 

1  SEE  xi.  (1900J 131  ff. 

-  Bigandet,  The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama*,  ii.  89. 
3  L.  A.  Waddell,  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries,  London,  1905, 
p.  397. 
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date  of  the  monument  is  the  subject  of  differences 
of  opinion.'  The  reliquary,  with  a  crystal  bowl 
and  other  vessels,  stood  on  the  bottom  of  a  massive 
coffer  measuring  4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  8J  in.  by  2  ft. 
2J  in.  constructed  with  perfect  skill  from  a  single 
block  of  fine  sandstone.  Another  exceptionally 
interesting  reliquary  is  the  gold  casket  from  a 
stupa  at  Bimaran  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad, 
enriched  with  Hellenistic  repousse  figures.  A 
third  is  the  Kaniska  casket  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  stupa  at 
Peshawar.' 

The  pious  people  who  deposited  relics  in  care- 
fully-prepared, costly  receptacles  usually  honoured 
the  precious  fragments  by  placing  with  them  a 
multitude  of  objects  of  intrinsic  or  artistic  value, 
including  jewellery  of  various  kinds.  All  the 
known  examples  of  ancient  Indian  jewellery  seem 
to  come  from  such  honorific  deposits.  The  work- 
manship both  in  metals  and  in  gems  is  of  high 
quality.  We  are  thus  indebted  to  relic-worship 
for  the  greater  part  of  such  knowledge  as  we 
possess  concerning  the  jeweller's  art  in  ancient 
India. 

Relics,  whether  iar'irika  or  paribhogika,  were 
usually  secured  against  accidents  by  burial  in  a 
stiipa  (thitpa,  'tope,'  'dagoba'),  which  in  its  early 
Indian  form  was  a  low  solid  cupola  of  massive 
masonry,  with  a  relic-chamber  in  the  interior, 
ordinarily  placed  near  the  ba.se.  Such  buUdings, 
although  not  so  difticult  to  enter  as  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  were  sufficiently  impenetrable  to  otter 
no  small  degree  of  security.  Some  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  kind  preserve  their  secret  inviolate 
to  this  day,  some  were  despoiled  ages  ago,  and 
others  have  yielded  their  treasures  to  keen  arehse- 
olo";ists  in  recent  times.  Although  stilpas  were 
built  occasionally  merely  as  memorial  towers  to 
mark  sacred  spots,  and  in  that  case  contained  no 
internal  chamber,  most  of  them  in  ancient  times 
were  erected  specially  for  the  purpose  of  enshrin- 
ing in  safety  highly  venerated  relics  of  either 
Buddha  or  his  saints.  The  modern  chorten  (q.v.), 
the  equivalent  of  the  stupa  in  Tibet,  rarely  con- 
tains relics. 

The  story  of  the  stupn  as  an  architectural  form, 
beginning  with  the  low  solid  hemisphere  of 
Piprawa  and  ending  with  the  slender  Chinese 
pagoda,  is  a  long  one.  That  long  development 
would  never  have  taken  place  but  for  the  cult  of 
relics.  Most  of  the  import;int  groups  of  early 
Buddhist  sacred  buildings,  especially  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  comprising  monasteries,  temples,  and 
structures  of  many  other  kinds,  were  formed  round 
a  relic  stupa  as  the  nucleus  ;  and  in  that  way  the 
worship  of  relics  may  be  described  with  njiiiroxi- 
mate  accuracy  as  being  the  foimdation  of  the  art 
of  architecture  in  its  ap])lication  to  the  special 
purposes  of  Buddhist  religion  and  public  worship. 
Reginald  Kurrer  justly  observes  : 

*  It  is  thanke  to  the  cult  of  relics  that  Ceylon  possesses  such 
a  store  of  ancient  shrines.  And  the  tremendous  artiHtic 
im])etus  that  the  competition  of  shrinc-building  arouKcd  wn^  of 
inoHtiniable  service  to  national  a<*tivitics,  to  tiie  consolidation 
and  centralization  of  the  Cinhalesc  Kin^dom.'S 

The  8ame  cause  operated  more  or  less  in  other 
countries  of  Asia  in  the  same  way  ;  just  as  in 
Knrope  the  catliedrals  at  (iJDUcester  and  many 
other  places  were  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
olfcrings  of  i^iilgrims  visiting  the  enshrined  relics 
of  reputed  naints  and  martyrs. 

The  stUpaa  erected  in  Budilhist  countries  to 
provide  wife  custody  and  pcrnwiMcnt  honour  for 
relics  include  winie  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the 
world.     The  inost  considcrahlo  structures  of   tin; 
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kind  still  standing  probably  are  those  to  be 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  The  ancient  stupa 
at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  commonly,  although 
inaccurate!}',  called  the  Jetawanarama,  stands  on 
a  stone  platform  nearly  8  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
stUl  251  ft.  high.  The  Shw6  Dagon  pagoda  at 
Rangoon,  a  more  modern  building,  368  ft.  high  in 
its  existing  form,'  is  reputed  to  contain  within  its 
mass  eight  hairs  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  well  as 
the  bathing-garment  of  Kasyapa,  the  water-dipper 
of  Konagamana,  and  the  staB  of  Krakuchanda — 
i.e.  articles  used  by  the  three  latest  of  the  '  former 
Buddhas.' 

Among  the  destroyed  stfipas,  one  of  the  greatest 
was  the  famous  monument  at  Peshawar  constructed 
c.  A.D.  100  by  Kaniska  {q.v.).  The  relic-casket 
excavated  from  its  foundations  has  been  referred 
to  above. 

The  gigantic  monument  at  Boro  Budur  in  Java 
is  essentially  a  stiipa,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its 
erection  or  of  the  relics  which  may  lie  hidden 
somewhere  in  its  recesses. 

Buddhist  public  worship  in  India  and  Ceylon 
during  the  early  days  centred  in  the  relic-stupas, 
which  formed  the  goals  of  innumerable  pilgrim- 
ages. Kings  emulated  one  another  in  the  lavish- 
ness  of  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  relics  were 
first  enshrined  and  then  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
to  the  faithful.  The  best  descriptions  of  such 
ceremonies  are  those  given  repeatedly  in  the 
Mahdvanisa,  a  monastic  chronicle  of  Ceylon, 
written  about  the  5th  century  A.D. 

Ch.  xix.  relates  how  the  site  of  the  Mahavihara  was  conse- 
crated in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  international  assemblage 
of  monks,  including  deputations  from  the  foreign  lands  desig- 
nated as  Palla\'abhog^a  (?  Persia)  and  '  Alasanda  the  city  of  the 
Yonas,'  probably  meaning  Alexandria  in  Egx-pt  Oh.  xxx.  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  glories  of  the  spacious  relic- 
chamber,  and  ch.  xxxi.  describes  fully  the  enshrining  of  the 
relics  and  the  many  miracles  accompanying  the  act.  The 
theory  governing  the  proceedings  is  frankly  stated  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xxx.  in  these  words  : 

'  If  the  wise  man  who  is  adorned  with  the  good  gifts  of  faith, 
has  done  homage  to  the  blessed  (Buddha)  the  supremely  vener- 
able, the  highest  of  the  world,  who  is  freed  from  darkness, 
while  he  was  yet  living,  and  then  to  his  relics,  that  were  dis- 
persed abroad  by  him  who  had  in  view  the  s.alvation  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  he"  then  understands — *'  herein  is  eiiual  merit"— 
then  indeed  will  he  reverence  the  relics  of  the  Sage  even  a» 
the  blessed  (Buddha  himself)  in  his  lifetime. '3 

The  same  intense  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  relics 
still  prevails  ;  and,  when  occasion  arises,  as  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Pipraw.i  relics  to  tlie  king  of 
Siam,  the  sacred  objects  are  welcomed  with  extreme 
enthusiasm,  although  the  splendour  of  the  ancient 
ceremonial  in  Ceylon  may  not  be  emulated. 

In  A.  D.  1763  certain  pagodas  at  Shwebo  in  Burma 
were  dedicated  by  the  four  queens  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  At  the  close  of  1902,  thieves  having 
rifled  the  contents  of  one  of  the  buildings,  the 
local  authorities  decideil  to  open  the  other  p.agodas 
and  remove  the  treasures  enshrined  in  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  A  silver  scroll,  forming  part  of 
the  deposit  and  then  taken  out,  records  the  motives 
which  influenced  one  of  the  royal  ladies  to  erect 
her  pagoda. 

'  Finally,'  she  observes,  '  by  virtue  of  the  merit  acquired  by 
me  tlirougii  building  this  pagoda,  in  which  the  relics  of  Buddhii 
are  enshrine*!,  may  I  enjoy  surb  happiness  and  prosperity  as 
cannot  be  <liBturbed  and  detracted  [from]  in  every  form  of  exist- 
ence counting  from  the  present  one  till  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana,  an*!,  like  Visakha  and  t^ueen  Anoja,  may  I  attain 
Nin^nxia,  without  the  necessity  of  further  transniigrr.'lon,  at 
the  feet  of  the  coming  Buildha  Art  Metleyya.'  In  the  preceding 
sentences  Her  Majesty  had  invoked  similar  benellta  for  the 
king,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and 
ijlllrials,  and  had  prayed  that  '  Iho  spirits  of  the  Jiagodns  trees, 
the  earth,  and  the  sky,  together  with  the  ogres,  fl/i.M//,*,  and 
ghoHiM,  who  inhabit  the  declivities  of  the  earth,*  might  sliaro  in 
her  merit  and  keep  constant  watx-h  and  ward  over  her  paguda.s 

The  document  affords  interesting  and  conclusive 
proof  that  the  modern  practice  of  relic-worship  in 

1  Kllr"  xxll.  HOlh.  ■•'Tr.  (leiger.  p.  2n«. 
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Buddhist  countries  is  turned  to  extremely  practical 
purposes.  The  relics  are  regarded  as  an  excellent 
and  profitable  investment.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
Shwebo  case  no  trouble  whatever  was  taken  to 
verify  the  alleged  relics,  because  another  scroll  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  pagodas  declares  tliat  the 
relics  of  Buddha  consisted  of  3001  large  pieces, 
with  the  same  number  of  small  pieces,  besides  a 
multitude  of  other  fragments  still  more  minute — 
which  is  manifestly  incredible.  The  so-called 
relics  were  placed  in  an  amber  bowl  of  great  value, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  miniature  pagoda  made  of 
silver,  gold,  and  glass.  The  miscellaneous  objects 
deposited  in  the  relic-chambers  as  honorific  and 
protective  additions  by  the  queens  include  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  things,  hundreds  in 
number,  and  duly  catalogued  in  the  accompany- 
ing inscriptions.  Besides  many  jewels  and  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  collection  comprises  copper 
or  brass  models  of  war-boats,  cannon,  and  arms 
of  various  kinds.  The  figures  of  soldiers,  horses, 
and  elephants,  with  the  miniature  guns  and 
weapons,  were  intended  to  protect  the  relics. 

Thirty-four  years  later  (1797)  P.  Hiram  Cox, 
the  British  Resident  at  Rangoon,  was  allowed  to 
inspect  the  collection  prepared  for  deposit  in 
another  new  pagoda,  the  relic-chamber  of  which 
measured  no  less  than  6I4  ft.  square  on  the  inside. 
The  objects  deposited,  although  not  quite  so  varied 
in  character  as  those  collected  by  the  queens,  were 
numerous  and  included  the  strange  item,  '  one  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  machines  for  impregnating  water 
with  fixed  air.'  Ancient  honorific  deposits  were 
ordinarily  restricted  to  jewellery — using  that  term 
in  a  wide  sense — and  coins,  including  specimens 
valuable  as  rarities  or  curiosities.  That  practice 
explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Roman  coins 
of  various  reigns  in  the  stupas  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  Pan  jab. 

Relic-worship  attained  its  highest  prominence  in 
ancient  India  and  Ceylon.  Burma  comes  next  in 
devotion  to  the  cult.  In  all  other  Buddhist 
countries  the  adoration  of  relics  is  but  a  minor 
incident  of  popular  religion.  The  Sera  monastery 
to  the  north  of  Lhasa  prides  itself  on  the  possession 
of  the  metal  thunderbolt  (vajra,  or  dorje)  of  the 
god  Indra,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  was 
used  by  Buddha ;  but  Tibet,  on  the  whole,  sets 
little  store  upon  ancient  relics,  while  keen  on 
the  quest  of  relics,  even  the  most  offensive,  of 
recent  or  living  Lamas,  which  are  believed  to 
possess  magical  curative  properties  of  the  highest 
value. 

Certain  monasteries  in  China  rejoice  in  their 
custody  of  famous  relics ;  but  the  number  of  not- 
able places  of  the  kind  does  not  seem  to  be  great. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  such  places  is  the 
temple,  or  stiipa,  on  the  Five-peaked  Mountain 
(U-tai-shan)  in  N.  China,  built  by  a  Wai  sovereign 
in  the  5th  century.'  The  absurdity  of  the  cult  of 
relies  has  not  escaped  the  ridicule  of  Chinese 
scholars.  In  A.D.  819  Han  Wan-kung,  an  eminent 
writer  and  statesman,  deeply  offended  the  reign- 
ing emperor  by  mocking  at  the  honours  paid  to  an 
alleged  finger-bone  of  Buddha,  preserved  at  a 
pagoda  in  the  prefecture  of  Fung-tseang.  His 
candour  was  punished  by  official  degradation,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  execution.  But  ordinarily, 
in  all  countries,  sceptics  have  been  content  to  pre- 
serve a  discreet  silence. 

Japan,  Korea,  and  Siam  seem  to  care  little  for 
relics  properly  so  called,  although  the  Siamese 
venerate  a  much-esteemed  alleged  footprint  of 
Buddha. 

Burma  excepted,  most  modern  Buddhist  countries 
prefer  to  expend  their  devotional  enthusiasm  on 

1  Sylvain  Uy\,  Le  Nipal,  Paria,  1906,  i.  336 ;  P.  Landon, 
Lhasa,  London,  1905,  ii.  267. 


images  rather  than  on  alleged  relics.  Sometimes 
copies  of  the  sacred  books  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  relics  and  are  used  to  consecrate  by  their 
presence  stupas  or  pagodas,  built  primarily  to  gain 
a  store  of  merit  for  the  donor. 

In  Burma  'pagodas  are  built  over  relics  of  the  Buddha,  or 
models  of  them,  over  the  eight  utensils  of  a  mendicant,  or 
imitations  of  them,  and  over  copies  of  the  sacred  books.'  1 
'  No  work  of  merit,'  the  same  author  observe.s,  'is 
so  richly  paid  as  the  building  of  a  pagoda,'  and 
the  structure,  in  order  to  have  proper  efficacy, 
must  be  sanctified  by  the  inclusion  of  relics,  if 
practicable,  and,  when  they  are  not  available,  by 
the  best  procurable  substitute.  In  ancient  India 
also  copies  of  sacred  texts,  such  as  the  twelve 
Niddnas  or  the  so-called  '  Buddhist  creed,'  were 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  relics  in  order  to 
give  the  requisite  sanctity  to  a  stiipa  or  an 
image. 

2.  Brahmanical  Hinduism. — The  veneration  of 
relics  seems  to  be  practically  unknowfi  to  Brah- 
manical Hindus,  one  reason  being  that  their  ill- 
defined  religion  has  no  recognized  founder  like 
Jesus  Christ,  Buddha,  or  Muhammad.  All  ac- 
counts agree  that  the  rude  log  which  does  duty  as 
the  image  of  Jagannath  (q.v.)  at  Puri  encloses  a 
mysterious  deposit  which  is  transferred  when  the 
image  is  periodically  renewed ;  and,  according  to 
one  story,  the  deposit  consists  of  the  bones  of  the 
demi-god  Krsna.^  If  the  deposit  really  consists  of 
bones,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of 
Buddbist  relic-worship.  The  cult  of  Jagannath 
certainly  is  connected  with  Buddhism.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  clear  instance 
of  relic-worship  practised  by  Brahmanical  Hindus. 
The  honours  paid  to  reputed  footmarks  of  Visnu 
( Visnu-pada,  -pdduka)  resemble  those  rendered  by 
the  Jains  to  the  vestiges  of  their  Tirthankaras, 
and  by  Mubammadans  to  those  of  their  Prophet, 
but  are  not  exactly  relic-worship. 

3.  Jainism. — The  statement  of  Fergusson,  that 
the  Jains  '  have  no  veneration  for  relics,'*  although 
possibly  true  for  the  present  day,  is  not  quite 
correct  with  reference  to  ancient  times.  Jain 
stupas,  indistinguishable  from  Buddhist  ones  in 
appearance,  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
may  have  contained  relics,  although  no  record  of 
the  existence  of  such  contents  has  been  published. 
Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji,  refemng  in  general  terms 
to  Jain  literature,  asserts  that  the  early  Jains 
honoured  bone  relics  of  the  Tirthankaras,  corre- 
sponding to  Buddhas,  and  that  survivals  of  the 
aucient  relic-worship  may  be  traced  in  modern 
practice. 

He  states  that  'at  the  present  day  the  Jain  Sddhus  of  the 
Kharatara  gachchha  use  for  worship  a  live-toothed  sandal 
goblet  called  thdpand,  and  this  is  a  copy  of  the  jaws  of  the 
Tirthankaras.  So  the  Jaina  nuns  or  sddhvis  use  for  worship  as 
thdpand  a  kind  of  shell  (S(a\kha),  which  they  take  to  be  the 
knee-bones  of  Mabavirasvami.'  & 

A  Jain  stiipa  was  built  in  honour  of  Akbar's 
friend  and  teacher,  Hiravijaya  Suri,  who  was 
cremated  in  A.D.  1592  at  Una  or  Unnatpur  in  the 
Junagarh  State,  Kathiawar.  Various  miracles 
having  occurred  at  the  spot,  the  stiipa  was  erected 
to  mark  the  holy  ground.  It  has  not  been  de- 
scribed, and  may  or  may  not  contain  relics.* 
Recent  European  works  on  Jainism  do  not  make 
any  allusion  to  either  relic-worship  or  stiipas. 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  however,  mentions  that  childless 
women  attending  the  funeral  of  a  nun  strive  to 
tear  a  piece  from  the  dead  sddhvl's  dress,  believing 

1  Shway  Toe  (J.  O.  Scott),  Burma,  London,  18S6,  p.  123. 
3  W.  Ward,  A  View  0/  the  Hist.,  Lit,  and  Mythology  0/ the 
Hindoos,  Serampore,  1815,  ii.  163. 

3  See  N.  N.  Vasu,  The  Modern  Buddhism  and  its  Followers  in 
Orissa,  Calcutta,  1911,  p.  168. 

4  Hist,  of  Ind.  and  E.  Architecture^,  ii.  3. 

6  Actes  du  sixiiine  congris  d'Orientalistes,  Paris,  1865,  pt.  iii. 
p.  142. 
6  Jaina-Shdsana,  Benares,  Vira  S.  2437,  A.D.  1910,  p.  128. 
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that  it  will  ensure  their  having  children.'    That 
practice  is  a  near  approach  to  relic-worship. 

4.  Muhammadanism. — Although  the  treasuring 
and  veneration  of  relics  are  hardly  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Islam,  Musalmans  have  followed  to 
some  slight  extent  the  example  of  their  heathen 
neighbours  and  have  been  tempted  occasionally  to 
cherish  and  reverence  tangible  memorials  of  their 
Prophet.  Such  limited  compliance  with  non- 
Muslim  practice  has  not  produced  any  considerable 
effects,  and  the  few  instances  of  Muhammadan 
reverence  for  relics  which  can  be  cited  are  detached 
phenomena  ^vith  no  special  significance.  Certain 
places  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  hairs 
from  ^Iullammad's  beard.  Two  such  relics  (asdr) 
were  brought  to  Bijapur  in  the  Deccan,  India,  at 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  II. 
'Adilshah  of  Bijapur  (1580-1G26),  and  were  de- 
posited in  a  palace  now  known  as  the  Asar  Mahal, 
'  Relic  House,'  where  they  are  treated  with  much 
reverence.  Even  foreira  Muhammadan  potentates 
send  rich  offerings  in  honour  of  the  relics,  which 
are  venerated  by  a  special  ceremonial  on  the 
Prophet's  birthday,  12th  Rabi'  I.  =  The  box  in 
which  they  are  kept  is  never  opened,  so  that  '  no 
one  living  has  seen  the  relic.''  Rohrl  (Rurhi)  in 
Sind  boasts  of  a  similar  treasure,  a  single  hair, 
which  is  kept  in  a  jewelled  gold  case  in  a  shrine 
named  the  War,  or  Wal,  Mubarak,  a  buihling 
erected  for  the  purpose  by  Nur  Muhammad  in  or 
about  A.D.  1745.  The  relic  is  exhibited  to  the 
faithful  once  a  year,  when,  by  means  of  some 
trick,  it  is  made  to  rise  and  fall,  the  movement 
being  regarded  by  the  crowd  as  supernatural.* 

'  In  the  Mo^l  armies,  before  the  introduction  of  European 
tactics,  an  elephant  always  marched  in  the  van,  bearing  on  its 
head  a  long  pole,  from  which  floated  a  large  flag.  Sometimes 
this  was  followed  by  another  elephant  carrying  a  rich  howdah, 
on  which  was  placed  a  box  containing  a  priceless  relic,  which 
usually  was,  if  one  may  believe  it,  an  actual  hair  from  Mahomet's 
beard.'* 

Certain  relics  of  the  Prophet  are  kept  in  the 
Topkapu  Pala<'e  at  Constantinople  and  visited  by 
the  Sultan  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.* 

The  reputed  footprints  of  the  Prophet  on  rocks 
or  slabs  of  stone  are  venerated  in  many  places, 
which  need  not  be  specified.  J.  Burgess  mentions 
examples  at  Ahniaxlabad,  Gaur,  and  Delhi,'  and 
many  more  might  be  collected  from  various 
countries.  The  honours  paid  to  the  tombs  of 
numerous  pirs,  or  reputed  saints,  in  Muhammadan 
lands  are  near  akin  to  relic-worship,  but  are  not 
quite  the  same  thing. 

LlTLRATORB. — Innumerable  hooka  dealing  with  the  Buddhist 
cult  treat  more  or  leas  fully  of  relic-worahip.  Some  of  those 
hooka  have  been  cited  in  the  text.  Works  dc9er^'ing  of  special 
mention  are :  trr.  of  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrims, 
eapecially  Fa-Hian  (7. p.)  and  Iliuen  Tsiang  (ace  Ydak-Cuwano), 
by  various  authors;  P.  Bi^randet,  The  l,i/e  or  Legrnd  oj 
Oaudama*,  jmpular  re-issue,  2  vols.,  London.  1914  ;  H.  Korn, 
Manual  0/  iTuHan  Ihuidhixm,  Straa-sburg,  1806  ;  R.  Spence 
Hardy,  KoiUm  MonachUm,  London,  IS.^tO,  A  Manual  nf 
Budhimn^,  do.  1680;  M.  Monier- Williams,  Bxiddhismi, 
do.  IS90,  Icct  xvii.  ;  J.  Fergusson,  lliat.  0/  l!uli,in  and 
Eautern  Architecture'^,  2  vols.,  do.  1910 ;  H,  H.  Wilson, 
Ariana  Antinua,  do.  1841;  Mahdvaihsa,  tr.  L.  O.  Wljesli'iha. 
Colombo,  1889;  tr.  W.  Giiger,  Thi)  Mahavailua;  or,  Tlit  Grral 
ChrnnicU  0/  Ceulon,  London  (PT8),  1912  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The 
Buddhium  nf  Tibet,  or  Lamaism,  do.  1896;  A.  Wylie,  '  Bud- 
dhist Relica,'  in  Chinete  Retearehtu,  .Shanghai,  ISU7  ;  W.  P. 
Yetts,  ■  N'otoi  on  the  Disposal  of  liuddhist  Dead  in  China,' 
JRAS,  1911,  pp.  699-726. 

ViNCKNT  A.  Smith. 

'  Tht  Ileart  0/  Jainitm,  London,  1916,  p.  232. 

>  O.  Watt,  rndianArl  at  Delhi,  1903,  London,  1908,  p.  481. 

»  no  xxiii.  11884]  B20-B28. 

•A.  W.  Hughes.  Gazetteer  of  the  Province  nf  .'iiruP,  Bombay, 
IH7fl,  p.  flT9 ;  H.  (.k>usens,  A  rchaol.  Survey  I'rogrenH  Report  of 
W.  India,  1X96-97,  do.  1897,  p.  9;I0l,  >.v.  'Ilohri,'  with 
lm«ndcd  riatc. 

»  J.  A.  l)u)K>is,  Hirutu  Mannarg,  Cutitoins  and  Ceremoniet^ 
tr.  II.  K.  ilranchanin,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  672  f. 

•  Momino  I'oit,  Wlh  April  1909. 

'  Archaii.  .lurvei/  of  W.  /lulia,  vlil.  (19061  20. 


RELIEF  CHURCH.— See  Presbyterianism. 

RELIGION.  —  I.  ISTRODUCTioy.  —  i.  The 
subject. — From  time  to  time  men  tind  themselves 
forced  to  reconsider  current  and  inherited  beliefs 
and  ideas,  to  gain  some  harmony  between  present 
and  past  experience,  and  to  reach  a  position  which 
shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  feeling  and  reflexion 
and  give  confidence  for  facing  the  future.  If,  at 
the  present  day,  religion,  as  a  subject;of  critical  or 
scientitic  inquiry,  of  both  pra<'tical  and  theoretical 
significance,  has  attracted  increasing  attention, 
this  can  be  ascribed  to  (a)  the  rapid  progress  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  thought  ;  (6)  the  deeper 
intellectual  interest  in  the  subject ;  (c)  the  wide- 
spread tendencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
reform  or  reconstruct  religion,  or  even  to  replace 
it  by  some  body  of  thought,  more  '  rational '  and 
'scientific'  or  less  'superstitious';  and  (</)  the 
effect  of  social,  political,  and  international  events 
of  a  sort  which,  in  the  past,  have  both  influenced 
and  been  influenced  by  religion.  Whenever  the 
ethical  or  moral  value  of  activities  or  conditions  is 
questioned,  the  value  of  religion  is  involved  ;  and 
all  deep-stirring  experiences  invariably  compel  a 
reconsideration  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas, 
whether  they  are  explicitly  religious  or  not. 
Ultimately  there  arise  problems  of  justice,  human 
destiny,  God,  and  the  univer.se  ;  and  these  in  turn 
involve  problems  of  the  relation  between  '  religious ' 
and  other  ideas,  the  validity  of  ordinary  know- 
ledge, and  practicable  conceptions  of  '  experience ' 
and  '  reality.' 

_  The  very  nature  of  the  subject,  therefore,  forbids  any  one- 
sided treatment.  No  one  particular  aspect  or  phase  can  form 
the  basis  ;  nor  can  it  be  ignored  that  upon  no  otlier^ubject  are 
differences  of  opinion  so  acute,  and  the  risk  of  causing  offence 
and  pain  so  great.  The  subject  of  religion  inevitably  involves 
both  the  'non-religious,*  or  secular,  and  the  'anti-religious' 
(irreUgious,  blasphemous,  etc.) ;  and,  while  its  very  intimacy 
compels  a  restramed  and  impartial  t  reatment,  its  importance 
demands  an  impartiality  and  objectivity  which  in  turn  may 
easily  seem  '  irreligious.'  None  the  less,  the  actual  problem's 
are  such  that,  if  any  critical  or  scientific  treatment  is  once 
legitimate  (and  everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  quite 
freely  the  religion  which  is  not  one's  own),  it  must  be  pursued 
OS  thoroughly  as  possible,  with  the  consideration  for  the  con- 
victions of  others  that  one  would  ask  for  one's  own  (the  Golden 
Ruleof  criticism)  and  with  tlie  clearest  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  concerns  the  most  vital  beliefs  and  practices  of 
human  beings,  all  of  whom  may,  on  purely  scientilic  grounds, 
be  regarded  as  closely  related— physiologically  and  pavchologi- 
cally.i 

2.  Definitions.-— (1)  The  term  'religion,'  what- 
ever its  bust  definition,  clearly  refers  to  certain 
characteristic  types  of  data  (beliefs,  practices, 
feelings,  moods,  attitudes,  etc.).  Its  use  pre- 
supposes criteria,  and  therefore  some  preliminary 
conception  of  what  does  and  what  does  not  come 
under  the  category.  But  it  soon  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  gulf  between  religion  and 
what,  in  some  one  respect  or  other,  closely  apjiroxi- 
mates  it  {e.g.,  art,  morality).  Ditl'erent  people 
draw  the  line  difrerently.  A  man  will  be  swayed  by 
his  conception  of  what  religion  is  or  is  not ;  but 
such  conceptions  vary,  not  only  among  individual 
members  of  the  same  society,  but  even  in  the  life- 
time of  any  one  of  them.  Only  in  the  course  of 
his  mental  or  psychical  growth  does  a  man  acquire 
the  conception  and  como  to  distinguish   between 

>  On  standpoints  and  methods  of  inquiry  reference  may  be 
made  to  S.  A.  Cook.  The  .Stuilj/  of  Retigiont,  Ixindon,  1914. 

3  Two  derivations  are  familiar,  one  "from  rf'te{jere  (so  Oicoro. 
de  Sat.  Deor.  ii.  28:  '  qui  auteni  onuiia,  quae  odcutttmi  deorum 
pertinerent,  diligentor  retTacUront,  ot  tanquam  rclegoront, 
stmt  dicti  religiosi,  ex  relegendo.  ul  elegantes  ex  cligendo, 
tanquam  a  ditigendo  diligentcs,  ox  intolligendo  intelllgentes,  his 
enim  in  verbis  omnibus  Inest  vis  Icgendl  ea<lom,  quae  in 
religioso'),  the  other  from  reltnare  (ao  LartAntitia,  Din.  Ingt. 
iv.  'o'H:  'hoc  vinculo  plctatls  obatrlctl  deo  et  rcligati  aumus ; 
undo  ipaa  rellgio  nomen  accoplt').  Hut,  whether  reiiijio  woa 
what  is  ro-reod  and  reflected  ni>on,  or  w  hetber  it  had  the  Idea 
of  obligation,  what  woa  more  to  the  point  was  the  meaning 
of  retiijio  and  lt«  relation  to  supermtiUo  (see  Mayor's  not«  on 
d4  Nat.  Deor.,  loe.  cit.). 
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what  19  and  what  is  not  religion  ;  and  this  develop- 
ment— which  is  of  the  greatest  personal  signifi- 
cance for  the  individual — finds  an  analogy  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  where  the  distinctions  which 
we  draw  (e.g.,  between  religion  and  law  or  ethics) 
are  not  found  among  rudimentary  or  backward 
peoples.  Herein  lies  the  fundamental  importance 
of  such  questions  as  :  How  and  why  do  we  come 
to  distinguish  the  'religious'  from  the  'non- 
religious'?,  Is  there  a  border-line?,  and  If  we 
rely  upon  a  prior  definition,  how  did  that  defini- 
tion originate  ?  Consequently,  the  subject  is  seen 
to  involve  not  only  (a)  the  various  beliefs  and 
practices  which  obviously  belong  to  the  subject- 
matter,  but  also  (b)  the  mental  or  psychical  aspects 
of  all  the  individuals  concerned.  In  a  word, 
besides  the  ordinary  stock  of  religious  data,  one 
has  to  consider  the  individuals  who,  as  a  result  of 
certain  vicissitudes  in  their  development,  have  the 
beliefs  which  are  called  '  religious,'  or  who,  again 
as  a  result  of  their  experiences,  will  diiferentiate 
between  the  religious,  the  non-religious,  and  the 
anti-religious.^ 

(2)  A  survey  of  the  numerous  definitions  of 
religion  would  be  more  informing  than  any  new 
one  that  might  be  proposed.  Even  the  simple 
minimum  suggested  by  E.  B.  Tylor  (religion  is 
'  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings ')  at  once  brings  in 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  these  beings,  the 
origin  of  the  belief,  and  its  validity  for  every  indi- 
vidual.^ Every  definition  ultimately  implies 
theories  of  reality  and  indicates  the  place  that 
religion  should  hold  in  the  world  of  life  and 
thought.'  Directly  or  indirectly,  some  very  sig- 
nificant terms  are  involved  (e.g.,  '  death,'  '  heaven,' 
'sacred,'  'supernatural,'  etc.).  These  require 
definition  and  justification,  and,  when  pursued 
logically,  the  ideas  ultimately  concern  man's 
whole  body  of  thouglit,  both  religious  and  non- 
religious.  In  general,  the  definitions  themselves 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  men's  conceptions 
of  what  religion  was,  is,  or  should  be.  They  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  the  personal  interest  in  the 
subject :  even  the  one-sided  and  unsympathetic 
definitions  show  how  intimately  the  self  feels  itself 
at  stake.  They  point  to  subjective  convictions  of 
the  most  vital  importance  ;  they  characteristically 
recognize  a  gulf  between  man  and  the  'divine,' 
while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  feelings  of  the 
closest  relationship  with  or  the  most  absolute 
dependence  upon  a  '  higher  Power.'  Especially 
characteristic  are  (a)  the  admission  of  the  strength, 
support,  peace,  and  consolation  afforded  by  religion, 
and  (b)  the  intensifying  and  '  sanctifying '  of 
otherwise  non-religious  phases  of  life  and  thought. 
The  effects  of  religion  are  seen  to  be  varyingly 

1  On  the  '  genetic '  and  *  psychological  *  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject see  below,  §  lo.  On  the  importance  of  tracing  these  differ- 
entiations cf.  A.  Sidgwick,  Distinction  and  the  Criticism  of 
Beliefs,  LondoD,  1892,  The  Use  of  Words  in  Reasoning,  do. 
1301. 

2  PC*  \.  424.  For  criticisms  of  definitions  see  J.  H.  Leuba,  A 
Psychological  Study  of  Hdigion :  its  Origin,  Function,  and 
Future,  New  York,  1912,  ch.  ii.  and  appendix  ;  E.  Durkheim, 
The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life,  Eng.  tr. ,  London, 
1915,  bk.  i.  ch.  i. ;  G.  Galloway,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
Edinburgh,  1914,  ch.  iv.  Durkheim's  definition  may  be  noticed  : 
'  A  religion  is  a  unified  system  of  beliefs  and  practices  relative 
to  sacred  things,  that  is  to  say,  things  set  apart  and  forbidden 
— beliefs  and  practices  which  unite  into  one  single  moral  com- 
munity called  a  Church,  all  those  who  adhere  to  them  '  (Fr.  ed. 
p.  65,  Eng.  tr.  p.  47).  Galloway  (p.  1S4)  suggests  tentatively 
that  religion  is  '  man's  faith  in  a  power  beyond  himself  whereby 
he  seeks  to  satisfy  emotional  needs  and  gain  stability  of  life, 
and  which  he  expresses  in  acts  of  worship  and  service.' 
C.  0.  J.  Webb  {Group  Theories  of  Religion,  London  and  New 
York,  1916,  p.  59)  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  '  I  do  not  myself 
believe  that  Religion  can  be  defined.' 

3  Cf .  the  words  of  E.  Gaird  :  '  A  man's  religion,  if  it  is  sincere, 
is  that  consciousness  in  which  he  takes  up  a  definite  attitude 
to  the  world,  and  gathers  to  a  focus  all  the  meaning  of  his 
life.  Of  course,  the  man's  world  may  be,  and  in  earher  times 
is,  a  comparatively  narrow  one'  {Evolution  of  Religion^, 
Glasgow,  1894,  i.  81). 


emotional  and  intellectual,  leading  to  practical, 
social,  ajsthetic,  speculative,  and  other  efforts. 
The  results  for  the  individual  are  now  narrow  and 
egoistic,  and  now  broad,  self-less,  and  social ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  religion  typically  has  its 
'  supernaturalistic '  aspects,  on  the  other,  all  the 
profounder  and  more  permanent  values  of  life  are 
in  some  way  religious  or  quasi-religious,  even 
though  the  characteristic  supernatural  or  other 
typical  religious  feature.s  be  wanting.  In  other 
words,  there  is  that  which  is  of  supreme  personal 
significance,  whether  it  concerns  the  self  (1)  alone, 
or  (2)  in  its  relation  to  others,  or  (3)  in  its  relation 
to  a  higher  Power.  Thus,  as  opposed  to  any 
efforts  to  set  religion  in  a  watertight  compartment 
by  itself,  there  is  evidence  which  represents  it  as 
belonging  to  so  many  phases  of  life  that  religious 
data  are,  so  to  say,  only  a  special  form  of  other- 
wise non-religious  data.  Religion  none  the  less 
claims  to  be  sui  generis ;  hence  it  is  explicable 
why  some  observers  see  only  the  features  which 
distinguish  religion  from  that  which  is  non- 
religious,  whereas  others  do  not  recognize  the  dis- 
tinctive features.  The  paradox  of  the  immanent 
and  the  transcendent  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  kinds  of  experience  and  evidence  tend  to 
destroy  the  distinctiveness  of  religion,  whereas 
other  evidence  as  unmistakably  compels  or  en- 
hances the  subjective  convictions  of  the  transcen- 
dence and  distinctiveness  of  the  divine.  Other 
paradoxes  relate  to  '  this '  world  and  '  the  other,'  to 
the  ideals  for  mankind  and  '  this '  life,  and  those 
for  a  future  which  is  felt  to  transcend  this  world. 
Paradoxical  features  are  also  very  marked  in 
the  varying  normal,  abnormal,  and  pathological 
aspects  of  religious  life,  which  clearly  prove  that 
the  problems  are  ultimately  bound  up  inextricably 
with  those  of  ordinary  '  mundane '  existence.  In 
a  word,  the  subject  of  religion  inevitably  involves  ' 
the  problems  of  personality  and  existence,  and  the 
deeper  vicissitudes  of  life  and  thought. 

3.  Method. — (1)  Every  reader  tends  to  approach 
the  subject  with  certain  more  or  less  definite  pre- 
conceptions touching  some  of  the  most  essential 
terms  or  elements  of  religion.  Herein  is  clearly 
seen  the  individual's  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
personal  experience,  reflexion,  and  ideas  of  truth 
and  reality.  But,  since  differences  of  opinion  and 
of  method  at  once  arise  in  the  problems  of  religion, 
it  is  impossible  either  to  start  with  theories  or 
convictions  of  the  ultimate  realities  or  even  to 
adopt  some  one  standpoint  as  opposed  to  another. 
Yet,  though  much  may  be  disputed,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  men  differ  profoundly  over  the  ulti- 
mate facts,  and  that  their  inmost  convictions  will 
tend  to  be  entirely  authoritative  and  to  regulate 
their  lives.  So,  e.g.,  whatever  be  the  ultimate 
realities  underlying  the  data  of  '  psychical  research  ' 
and  the  like  (occultism,  astrology,  angelic  visita- 
tions, etc.),  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  are  three 
typical  attitudes :  (a)  believing,  if  not  unduly 
credulous  ;  (6)  incredulous,  if  not  contemptuous  ; 
and  (c)  discriminating,  on  the  basis  of  some  author- 
ity. "These  are  real  facts  of  importance  for  human 
nature  and  the  history  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  a 
rational  conception  of  religion  has  to  find  a  place 
for  all  the  evidence  and  dare  not  ignore  the  incon- 
venient data,  from  whatever  side  they  are  brought. 
Now,  all  beliefs  (theological,  scientific,  political, 
etc.),  and  whatsoever  they  imply,  have  a  value 
as  apart  from  questions  of  historical  credibility, 
rationality,  value,  etc.  ;  and  in  religion  as  in 
history  much  can  be  learned  from  the  study  of 
beliefs,  explanations,  and  the  like,  as  apart  from 
their  particular  value  for  the  inquirer  and  the 
ultimate  facts  themselves.  Hence,  although 
religion  concerns  the  most  vital  truths  of  man  and 
the  universe,  there  can  be  a  critical,  objective,  or 
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scientific  treatment  which  considers,  not  the  goal 
or  destiny  of  tilings,  but  men's  beliefs  and  theories 
on  the  subject ;  not  the  ultimate  facts,  but  men's 
convictions  of  them  ;  not  the  final  objective  reality, 
but  religious  and  related  conceptions  of  this 
reality.' 

(2)  Just  as  every  religious  individual  has  his  non-religious 
side — -and  the  term  distinguishes  certain  data  from  those  out- 
side the  category — so  an  objective  treatment  of  religion  can  aim 
at  a  conception  of  religion  which  would  find  a  legitimate  place 
among  the  other  conceptions  which,  forced  by  experience  and 
reflexion,  are  necessarj'  for  a  rational  description  of  the 
entire  range  of  human  experience.  In  other  words,  the  best 
conception  of  religion  will  not  be  severed  from  the  best  concep- 
tions of  all  else  that  is  relevant ;  for  religion  is  not  something 
in  and  by  itself,  but,  in  the  whole  world  of  life  and  thought, 
has  a  part  which  has  to  be  determined.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  quite  characteristic  of  modern  research  has  been  the  study 
of  religion  along  non-religious  and  purely  technical  lines  and 
from  various  points  of  view.  But,  owing  partly  to  differences 
of  method,  scope,  and  aim,  and  partly  also  to  the  ditticulty  of 
controlling  an  enormous  field,  the  more  synthetical  and  com- 
prehensive works  have  been  no  more  convincing  than  the  more 
analytical  and  specialistic.  Still,  the  collection  of  material  and 
the  organization  of  it  proceed  pari  passu;  improved  methods 
lead  to  a  better  treatment  of  the  evidence,  and  the  latter  in 
turn  discovers  defects  in  past  methods.  Ever>-where  difficult 
problems'arise,  and  the  persistent  crux  is  the  conflict  between 
the  infelt  conviction  that  religion  can  be  handled  in  a  way  that 
satisfies  the  reason  and  the  individual's  refusal  to  go  against 
his  inmost  convictions,  even  though  these  cannot  be  logically 
or  consistently  formulated.  Preliminary  questions  of  method 
thus  become  indispensable,  for  no  one  can  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  an  entirely  blank  mind.  But  these  questions  will 
also  serve  another  purpose  ;  for  we  have  to  assume  that,  between 
the  ultimate  realities  (whatever  they  may  be  found  to  be) 
and  current  conceptions  of  them,  there  is  no  absolute  gulf.  Of 
these  conceptions  we  can  gain  some  notion  by  continued  com- 
parison and  classification  and  by  psychological  interpretation. 
Moreover,  only  through  some  implicit  or  explicit  theory  of 
reality  can  we  handle  and  interpret  the  data.  Consequently 
the  methodological  questions  contribute  both  to  our  o\vn  con- 
ceptions of  reality  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  those 
which  have  prevailed  elsewhere  ;  cf.  below,  §  i6  (3). 

II.  Methods,  problems,  and  criticisms.— 
4.  The  comparative  method.— (1)  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  modern  research  has  been 
the  application,  in  their  widest  extent,  of  anthro- 
pological and  comparative  methods  of  inquiry.' 
The  etl'ect  has  been  to  break  down  racial,  social, 
intellectual,  and  psychical  boundaries,  and  to 
bring  into  relation  all  classes  and  races  of  men, 
all  types  of  organic  life,  all  forms  of  '  matter.' 
Step  by  step  the  most  advanced  and  the  most 
rudimentary  of  psychical  and  physical  pheno- 
mena are  related  and  classified  ;  man  is  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  re.st  of  the  universe,  ami 
his  conscious,  purposive  thought-activity  comes 
into  line  with  all  types  of  psychical  and  other 
energy.  New  conceptions  tluis  arise  of  mati's 
place  in  nature,  and  these,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
co-ordinated,  correspond  to  the  co.«mogonies  and 
cosmologies  of  rudimentary  and  early  i>eoples, 
whose  general  body  of  religious  and  non-religious 
thought  was  more  or  less  organized  and  coherent, 
but  whose  stock  of  knowledge  was,  relatively 
speaking,  extremely  small.  Now,  the  comparative 
method  is  the  unbiased  co-ordination  of  all  com- 
parable data  irrespective  of  context  or  age.  It 
has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  much  valuable 
material.  As  a  popular,  simple,  and  interesting 
inquiry,  it  has  familiarized  many  people  with  the 
mi.'«ellanies  of  folk-lore  and  religion.  It  illus- 
trates popular  beliefs  and  practices,  and  reveals  a 
remarkable  resemblance  among  peoples  all  the 
world  over.  Hut,  while  it  supjiorts  or  suggests 
various  theories  and  explanations,  it  docs  not 
prove  that  others  are  excluded.  Moreover,  similar 
practices  can  have  dillcrent  meanings  or  motives, 
and   siniilar   ideas  and  beliefs  can  he  did'erently 

I  Hence  the  terms  'tnith'  and  'reality*  (or  'nynteni  of 
rcftlilicx*)  nniKt  be  used  with  a  certain  looHenefW,  and  with  the 
aminiptlon  (lint  every  one  admits  that  there  are  trutliH  aiifl 
rvalitiefl  of  ulllnmle  valiillty,  even  though  men  now  dilTor  as  to 
what  they  are. 

3  <m  th«  no  low  ooniiplcuoui  cmploymont  of  psychology  toe 
t  10  f. 


expressed.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  belief  or 
practice  in  one  environment  has  precisely  the 
range  of  feeling,  meanin",  or  application  that  its 
parallel  or  analogy  has  elsewhere ;  nor  is  the  ap- 
parent origin  of  any  datum  necessarily  significant 
for  its  later  meaning  or  function.  In  fact,  every- 
where mere  comparison  may  be  legitimate  for 
some  purpose — as,  e.g.,  between  men  and  apes — but 
in  every  problematical  situation  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  particular  inferences  is  exceedingly 
urgent,  and  confusion  has  often  been  caused  by 
naive  comparisons  and  rash  inferences.  Hence, 
where  sweeping  theories  have  been  suggested  on 
the  basis  of  comparison  {e.g.,  primitive  promis- 
cuity, ignorance  of  paternity,  phallic,  serpent, 
or  astral  cults,  the  priority  of  magic  over  re- 
ligion), they  must  invariably  be  tested  by  other 
methods.' 

(2)  The  comparative  method  is  commonly  bound 
up  with  certain  persistent  and  prevalent  notions  of 
the  'evolution'  of  thought  and  the  'survival'  of 
rude,  superstitious  or  otherwise  irrational  beliefs 
and  practices  from  an  earlier  and  more  backward 
stage  in  the  history  of  culture.  But  every  datum 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  survival  must  be 
viewed  psychologically  ;  the  individuals  wliose 
beliefs  ana  practices  are  so  stigmatized  are  not 
actuated  solely  by  the  mere  fact  that  these  belong 
to  the  past  or  have  an  ancestry.  Some  feeling  of 
value  is  characteristically  present.  The  '  survivals ' 
have  survived  because,  while  much  else  has  been 
neglected  or  forgotten,  they  have  been  selected 
and  retained  along  with  the  entirely  rational 
data  which  also  have  come  down  from  the  past. 
To  regard  certain  data  merely  as  survivals  is  to 
ignore  the  question  of  their  origin,  persistence, 
and  function  ;  for  the  type  of  mind  or  the  con- 
ditions which  explain  their  rise  may  also  explain 
their  continuance.  Besides,  comparison  itself 
reveals  innumerable  subtle  dift'erences  ;  and  these 
indicate  that  there  has  been  no  artificial  or 
mechanical  borrowing  or  im]>osition,  but  a  process 
of  re-.adjusting  and  reshaping  for  which  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  have  a  certain  responsibility. 
In  fact,  whenever  beliefs  and  pr.actices  can  be 
compared,  a  distinction  can  invariably  be  made 
between  what  it  is  that  recurs  and  tlie  form  in 
which  it  recurs.  The  types  of  beliefs  and  practices 
which  are  selected,  a.ssimilated,  or  reshaped  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  external  asjiects  Avhich 
can  be  treated  historically.  Thus,  beliefs  in 
witchcraft  everywhere  contain  similar  elements, 
and  one  can  distinguish  {a)  the  sulijective  or 
psychological  aspect  {e.g.,  the  tendencies  respon- 
sible for  their  per.sistence  and  retention),  and  (6) 
the  more  external  details,  Avhich  may  be  of 
tradition.al  or  legendiiry  interest,  due  to  borrowing, 
external  influence,  etc.  Indeed,  an  analysis  of 
typical  survivals  reveals  a  fundamental  leseni- 
blance  between  data  that  are  distinctly  religious 
and  those  that  usually  rank  as  superstitions  or 
survivals  ;  but,  while  tlie  latter  will  generally  be 
sporadic,  isolated,  and  out  of  harmony  with  current 
tlioughl,  the  former  will  be  more  or  less  organized, 
socially  and  intellectually,  and  will  at  least  claim 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  'best'  Ihought." 

(3)  The  presence  of  survivals,  superstitions,  and 
other  signs  of  cultural  dillcrences  in  an  environ- 
ment shows  that,  as  a  general  principle,  any  appa- 
rently rudimentary  or  irrational  datum  need  not 

1  II. p.,  one  may  note  the  care  taken  by  J.  O.  Frazer  in  The 
Gnhtfii  liitU'jh'^  to  i-inphasizo  the  difference  betwcoii  the  great 
iiiONS  of  material  collected  and  rlaSHitled  in  tliiN  monumental 
work,  and  the  various  important  llieorica,  conjectures,  and 
explanations  with  wiiich  they  are  more  or  less  closely  inter- 
woven ;  Hee.  f.g.,  pt.  i..  Tht  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  p.  ixf., 
pt.  vil.,  Ilaiitrr  Iht  llrauli/nt,  do.  llli:),  i.  pp.  v.  I.,  xi. 

'^  On  the  fallacies  In  the  current  popular  theories  of  surviToIi 
■CO,  further.  Cook,  chs.  v.,  vl. 
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on.  that  account  alone  be  older  than  one  more 
advanced  or  elevated.  Moreover,  a  culture  can 
decay  and  be  followed  by  one  of  a  lower,  ruder,  or 
less  organized  type.  Not  only  has  this  often 
happened  in  the  East,  but  in  Arabia,  e.g.,  the  old 
civilization  reflected  in  the  Mina^an  and  Sabaean 
inscriptions  was  followed  by  the  ijre-Islamic 
Jaliiliyj'a,  the  age  of  savagery  or  barbarism,  and 
this  in  turn  by  a  new  growth — the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  specifically  Muhammadan  culture. 
Facts  of  this  sort  bring  intricate  problems  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  systems  or  cultures,  and  their  con- 
sequences for  the  development  of  thought.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  profound  advance  from 
the  first  appearance  of  man  onwards,  but  tlie 
persistence  of  all  that  is  styled  irrational  or 
superstitious,  and  the  frequent  cases  of  decay, 
retrogression,  and  new  growth,  shatter  all  facile 
theories  of  a  simple,  continuous,  mental  or  psy- 
chical evolution. 

(4)  Evolutionary  ideas  hold  such  a  prominent  place  in  concep- 
tions of  relit,nous  development  that  it  should  be  noticed  that 
there  are  really'  two  types  of  theory.  The  one  involves  ideas  of 
eurvlval,  retrogression,  decadence,  recidivism ;  and  it  lays  the 
emphasis  upon  man's  savag^e  ancestry  in  an  extremely  remote 
past.  The  other  does  not  measure  the  ditference  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  by  centuries  or  millennia,  but  it  sees 
the  savage  '  beneath  *  the  civilized  man,  the  barbarian  *  below ' 
the  veneer  of  culture,  and  so  on.  The  former  seems  to  offer  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  presence  of  lower  features  (cf.  Tenny- 
son's '  the  Ghost  of  the  Brute  that  ia  walking;  and  haunting  us 
yet'  [The  Dawn]),  but  the  latter  is  probably  more  important. 
The  ante-natal  stages  have  a  profound  significance  for  the 
development  of  man's  psychical  nature.  These  stages,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  infant  upon  the  mature  experience  of  parents 
and  environment,  are  as  fundamental  for  his  psychical  life  as 
the  more  complex  and  obscure  factors  of  heredity,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  human  or  animal  ancestors  'hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years'  ago.  The  actual  history  of  the  ancient  civilizations 
shows  that  there  is  no  inherent  momentum  in  a  culture  or  a 
religion  ;  its  fate  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  are  involved. 
Hence,  whatever  may  be  proved  to  be  due  to  heredity  and 
pre-historic  evolution,  more  attention  must  first  be  paid  to  the 
traces  of  the  ante-natal  stages  with  all  their  suggestiveness  for 
lower  levels  of  psychical  development  which  the  individual 
may  not  have  entirely  outgrown,  i 

5.  Historical  and  sociological  methods.^ — { 1 ) 
The  purely  comparative  method  of  inquiry  has  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  constructing  conceptions 
of  religion  upon  a  wide  basis  of  data.  While  indi- 
cating resemblances  between  different  religions 
and  peoples,  it  has  also  brought  to  light  many 
significant  differences,  whether  in  single  environ- 
ments, at  some  given  time,  or  in  the  course  of 
their  historical  development.  Religions  can  be 
fruitfully  studied  in  their  relations  to  the  political, 
economic,  social,  geographical,  and  other  features 
of  the  people  or  area  where  they  flourish.  Here 
attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  surroundings 
(mountains,  plains,  deserts,  swamps,  etc.),  to  the 
proximity  of  higher  or  lower  cultures,  and  to 
means  of  intercommunication.*  Of  special  import- 
ance are  the  food-supply  and  means  of  livelihood. 
Thus,  hunting  and  agriculture  conduce  to  different 
types  of  mental  and  therefore,  also,  of  religious 
outlook  ;  and,  where  the  food  problem  is  negligible, 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  '  vegetative '  soxil  of  Aristotle  and  the  School- 
men; see  M.  Maher,  Psychology,  London,  1910,  pp.  33ff.,  357, 
556,  575  f. 

2  See,  among  other  works,  F.  Ratzel,  Hist,  of  Mankind,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1896-98,  bk.  i.  ;  E.  Meyer,  Einleit.  Elemente  der 
Antkropologie  (Gesch.  des  Altertums^,  i.  1,  Stuttgart,  1907); 
Durkheim,  bk.  i.  ch.  i. ;  R.  R.  marett.  Anthropology,  hoDdon, 
1912 ;  C.  H.  Toy,  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religions,  New  York 
and  London,  1913;  G.  F.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Religions,  Edinburgh, 
1914.  i. 

3  Thus  the  old  Indo-Iranian  stock,  as  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Rigveda  and  the  Avesta,  divides  into  two 
markedly  contrasting  streams:  the  Zoroastrian,  or  Persian, 
which  is  strenuous,  practical,  and  ethical ;  and  the  Indian, 
which  is  typically  passive,  mystical,  pantheistic,  and  meta- 
physical. Differences  of  climate  are  adduced  to  account  for  the 
|)8ychological  differences.  Moreover,  the  geographical  and 
other  features  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  favoured  a 
certain  unity  and  fixity  of  life  and  thought,  in  contrast  to  the 
broken  nature  of  the  lands  of  the  JE^e&n  and  Hellenic  cultures 
and  the  absence  of  physical  links.  See  Moore,  pp.  145,  201, 
359,  41  If. 


the  religion  is  without  the  positive  features  that 
recur  when  the  supply  is  limited  or  a  source  of 
anxiety.  The  influence  of  city-life  and  of  political 
and  social  interests  upon  an  earlier  religion  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Homeric  gods.  The  differences  among  the  various 
religions  are  thus  due  very  largely  to  quite  recog- 
nizable factors  and  vicissitudes  ;  and  a  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  history  of  religions, 
which  is  that  of  definite  systems,  peoples,  or  areas 
(so  far  as  the  material  permits),  and  the  history  of 
religion,  i.e.  of  the  development  and  advance  of 
religious  and  related  thought  in  human  history 
generally.  It  is  the  task  of  the  latter  to  determine 
the  character  and  the  principles  of  tlie  develop- 
ment ;  but  the  two  inquiries  are  interdependent,  and 
it  is  a  natural  presumption  that  the  various  religions 
reflect  the  working  of  similar  principles,  which, 
moreover,  will  hold  good  in  the  future.  But  every 
treatment  of  the  development  of  religion  forces 
some  recognition  of  Mower'  and  *  higher'  stages, 
of  which  the  latter  will  irresistibly  be  related  to 
our  own  ideals  (whatever  these  may  happen  to  be), 
and  our  own  ideas  of  what  must  be  the  outcome 
of  a  progressive  development.  As  for  the  'lower' 
stages,  primitive  prehistoric  men  are  unknown. ^ 
Nor  can  one  estimate  confidently  all  the  religious 
and  other  ideas  of,  say,  the  pre-historic  cave- 
painters.2  If,  on  the  one  hand,  primitive  man 
once  lacked  the  traditional  experience  of  the 
lowest  of  modern  savages,  on  the  other,  there  are 
tribes  so  rudimentary  that  a  lower  level  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  while  possibilities  of  development 
are  recognizable.  The  latter  may  then  be  called 
(relatively)  *  primitive,'  even  though  their  beliefs 
and  practices  are  complex  and  have  a  history 
behind  them. 

(2)  Thus  the  relation  between  a  primitive  religion  and  the 
actual  religion  of  primitive  pre-historic  people  is  fairly  analo- 
gous to  that  between  the  child  or  the  savage  and  the  actual 
'  childhood '  of  mankind  ;  there  will  be  certain  parallels,  but 
there  will  be  essential  differences,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
environment  in  the  one  case  has  a  history  and  an  experience 
which  in  the  other  case  are  quite  wanting.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  although  some  typical  developments  can  be  discerned 
everywhere,  we  nowhere  find  the  actual  dawn  of  religion  in  an 
entirely  non-religious  environment.  Further,  all  theories  and 
ideals  of  religion  implicate  societies  or  systems,  and  not 
particular  individuals  or  details.  All  significant  movements 
have  been  collective,  and  development  has  been  due,  not 
merely  to  individuals  (who  often  find  no  following),  but  to  the 
tribe,  society,  church,  organization,  or  people  who  were  influ- 
enced by  them.  Consequently,  every  conception  of  the  lowest 
stage  of  religion  must  refer,  not  to  the  first  'religious'  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  group  which  could  be  styled  '  religious,*  not 
to  separate  ideas,  beliefs,  or  concepts,  but  to  the  whole  mental 
fabric  or  system  in  which  these  found  a  place.  The  earliest 
conceivable  rehgion  would  necessarily  be  a  sj'stem  ;  behind  this 
one  can  scarcely  go.  In  like  manner  one  can  conceive  exceed- 
ingly rudimentary  or  primitive  groups  of  individuals,  but  not 
isolated  human  beings  who  had  not  yet  associated  with  one 
another.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  problems  be  methodologically 
pursued  ;  and  it  is  the  great  merit  of  sociological  intiuiries  that 
they  illuminate  the  relatively  stable  and  coherent  beliefs  and 
practices  of  ordinarj'  social  groups,  and  not  the  individuals  who 
may  be  exceptional,  extreme,  or  even  abnormal.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  ignore  the  individual  and  what  society  owes 
to  him.  The  social  group  is  not  an  absolutely  homogeneous, 
undifferentiated,  and  self-moving  unit.  Every  body  that  can 
be  regarded  as  a  unit  moves  through  those  who  in  some 
respect  are  outside  it,  and  cannot  beproperly  described  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  environment.  No  group  is 
actually  a  closed  system,  but  it  is  necessary  to  regard  it  as  a 

1  '  A  culture  would  be  absolutely  primitive  if  no  ante- 
cedent mental  development  whatsoever  could  be  presupposed ' 
(W.  Wundt,  Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  Loudon, 
1916,  p.  20 ;  cf.  pp.  21,  32). 

2  All  artistic  and  other  human  workmanship  will  imply  some 
mental  equipment,  observation,  and  reflexion,  with  perhaps 
social,  ethical,  or  moral  interests.  In  any  case  the  data  will 
point  to  some  '  psychical  context,'  and  the  task  is  to  determine 
the  certainties,  probabilities,  and  possibilities,  and  not  (say)  to 
suppose  that  the  artiste  of  the  Reindeer  Period  were  in  no 
degree  inferior  to  modern  artists.  The  necessity  of  determining 
the  context  of  data  is  obvious  when  one  observes  the  very 
different  beliefs  and  practices  which  can  be  associated  with  any 
particular  god  (e.g.,  Jahweh  in  the  OT)  or  the  divergent  con- 

I  ceptions  entertained  of  some  particular  significant  term. 
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simple  unit  and  to  neglect  prorisionally  the  more  complex  and 
difficult  details.!  The  proup,  like  the  concept,  is  a  methodo- 
logical necessity,  and  not  an  ultimate  reality.    See,  further,  §  13. 

6.  Social  practice  and  myth. — (1)  Sociological 
inquiries  have  thrown  a  vivid  light  upon  the  inter- 
connexion of  life  and  thought  among  rudimentary 
societies  and  upon  the  place  that  religious  and 
related  ('superstitious')  beliefs  and  practices  hold 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  social  group. 

The  birth  of  the  child  brings  ideas  of  legitimacy  aud  kinship, 
incarnation  or  rebirth,  tabus,  and  various  '  suptrbtitious '  usages 
(cf.  art.  Birth  [Introduction]).  With  the  early  training  and 
initiation  into  the  group  all  the  deep  values  of  the  group 
are  associated.  Marriage  and  marriage-bars  involve  highly 
complex  ritual  and  practice.  Illness,  death,  burial,  and  the 
fate  of  the  dead  almost  invariably  brin^  beliefs  of  the  relation 
between  the  dead  and  the  living.  Religion  characteristically 
embraces  all  that  is  for  the  continuity  and  security  of  the  social 
group — entrance  into  the  group,  adoption,  expulsion,  outlawry  ; 
vengeance,  manslaughter,  blood-feud;  the  protection  of  property 
(including  women  and  slaves) ;  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
prominent  or  representative  individuals;  defence  and  war  ;  fear 
of  famine  and  disaster ;  the  presenation  of  the  (animal  and 
plant)  food-supply  and  means  of  livelihood.  Here  are  inextri- 
cably blended  tabus  and  regulations  which  modem  observers 
from  their  own  standpoints  will  variously  style  religious,  super- 
stitious, mystical,  irrational,  rational,  secular,  and  so  forth. 

A  fact  of  the  greatest  significance  is  the  increasing 
differentiation  of  departments  of  life  and  thought 
and  the  growing  comple.xity  of  society.^  At 
certain  stages  there  is  no  clear  division,  e.g.,  be- 
tween ritual,  moral,  and  religious  requirements,  or 
between  religious,  economic,  and  legal  ideas.  The 
appearance,  disentanglement,  and  separate  develop- 
ment of  special  departments  of  life  and  thought 
{e.g.,  astronomy,  anatomy,  law,  physics)  continue 
on  liigher  levels  the  early  and  rudimentary  pro- 
cesses which  at  previous  stages  enabled  men  to 
differentiate  and  classify  simple  phenomena  and 
thereby  to  describe  their  experience  and  organize 
their  scanty  knowledge.  In  this  differentiation, 
specialization,  and  co-ordination  there  are  typical 
processes  which  subsequently  account  for  the  co- 
existence of  the  various  conflicting  religious  and 
non-religious  views  of  the  universe.' 

(2)  A  special  problem  is  that  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  ritual  behaviour,  social  practice,  etc., 
and  that  in  myths,  legends,  and  the  like  (see  art.  MTitholooy). 
The  controversy  '  myth  versrt^  ritual '  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  excessive  reliance  upon  myths.*  Myths  appear  to  be 
of  only  secondary  value  in  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to  explain, 
and  have  secondary  aims  which  are  political,  ecclesiastical, 
philosophical,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  or  practice 
may  be  a  lifeless  inheritance  from  the  past,  bereft  of  its  original 
si^itlcance  or  motive,  and  modifiea  by  reflexion  or  myth. 
The  same  actions  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  same 
feelings  and  ideas,  and  the  latter  in  their  turn  can  express 
themselves  in  very  different  forms.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest 
results  of  the  comparative  method  (§  4  i'2]).  Further,  every 
behaviour  or  action  is  earlier  than  reflexion  upon  it  or  the 
desire  to  explain  it;  it  presupposes  feelings,  unpulses,  and 
needs  of  which  men  may  be  barely  conscious.  But  myths, 
however  artificial  they  may  be,  are  significant  for  some  stage  of 
thought  and  for  its  movement,  even  though  their  contents  be 
useless  for  modern  knowledge.  Both  ritual  and  myth  bring 
difficult  questions  of  the  tneaninq  of  each  for  a  people.  The 
true  meaning  of  a  rite  for  us  {i.e.  our  interpretation)  is  not 
necessarily  that  which  it  has  for  those  who  practise  it ;  and  the 
relation  between  (a)  ritual,  behaviour,  action,  eU:.,  and  (/>) 
subsequent  reflexion,  explanation,  myth.  Interpretation,  etc.,  is 
analogous  to  that  between  impulsive,  instinctive  activities  and 
the  reflective,  intelligent  states  of  consciousness,  or  between 
any  activity  and  the  apparently  obvious  purpose  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  recognized  at  the  time.     In  fact,  one  of  the  most 

1  Cf.  Marett,  Anthropology,  p.  109 fT. 

3  See,  e.g.,  W.  H.  It.  Rivers,  in  .Science  and  the  Nation,  ed. 
A.  0.  Seward,  Cambridge,  1917,  p.  310  fl. 

'  As  these  processes  are  of  fundamental  Importance,  ft  mav 
be  observed,  at  this  point,  that  it  does  not  follow  that,  histori- 
cally, society  goes  bock  to  an  absolutely  undilTereriMated  state, 
or  that  Its  earliest  phase  was  wholly  or  essentially  religions. 
What  undergoes  development  can  be  regarded  as  an  Individual 
datum  or  detafj  which  is  a  part  or  aspect  of  something,  and 
what  can  be  rc(farded  as  a  system  will  be  preceded  by  another 
system.  Thus,  e.g.,  a  distinction  must  he  observed  between 
some  particular  logical  prcre<]ulslte  {e.g.,%n  alphabet)  and  the 
actual  earliest  l)ljit/)rii>al  stage  {e.g.,  of  intercommunication). 

'  See  W.  II,  Hmlth,  Religion  0/  the  SemitN/i,  Ixjndon,  1894, 
p.  17  fT.  ;  A^Ung,  art.  'Mythology.'  In  JfBr".  xlx.  128;  M.  .1. 
lAgrange,  Etudee  t\tr  lee  religione  s4mitiqueifl,  Paris.  19<>r>.  pp. 
tn-tO.  For  an  lnt«rmediat«position  see  D  .O.  Brinton,  Religiont 
0/  I'rimitiM  Proplet,  New  York,  1807,  chs.  111.,  v. 


interesting  features  of  the  more  rudimentary  religions  is  the 
presence  of  earlier  forms  of  what  is  fully  explicit  in  the  higher 
religions  (^.^7.,  vegetation  rites  and  the  later  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion), of  apparently  logical  transitions,  and  of  a  striking 
continuity  or  development,  such  as  to  permit  continued  re- 
interpretation,  and  to  suggest  theories  of  a  progressive  revela- 
tion or  the  like  (cf.  also  the  view  in  Gal  3"-^).    See,  further,  §  30, 

7.  The  group  unit  theory. — (1)  It  is  a  funda- 
mental postulate  that  social  life  and  social-religious 
practices  cannot  be  founded  upon  hallucinations; 
thij  basic  feelings  and  convictions  are  both  genuine 
and  effective.  Moreover,  while,  on  the  one  side, 
all  maxims,  principles,  and  rules  of  life,  business, 
recreation,  etc.,  are  for  the  better  ordering  and 
organization  of  acti^'ities,  on  the  other  side,  all 
practical  working  life  or  activity  implies  principles 
wliich,  however,  may  not  be  consciously  realized  or 
formulated.  Sj'stematized  social  religious  organ- 
izations implii  systems  or  principles  of  regulative 
ideas  ;  and  all  social  organization  or  disorganiza- 
tion corresponds  to  a  suificient  equilibrium  of 
the  ideas  involved  or  to  an  absence  of  the  indis- 
pensable harmony.  The  interrelation  between  the 
constituents  of  any  effective  group,  or  between 
different  groups,  depends  on  the  essential  ideas 
which  unite  or  disunite  :  and  the  development  or 
decay  of  such  a  group  (e.g.,  a  political  party)  is 
coincident  with  that  of  the  constitutive  ideas.  An 
active  group  or  body  does  not  ask,  '  Is  it  true  ? '  but 
in  the  stress  and  conflict  of  life,  as  also  in  reflexion 
upon  the  ideas  and  principles  tliat  underlie  or  are 
implied  in  its  activities,  their  '  truth  '  is  put  to  the 
test.  Hard  events  and  explicit  discussion  thus  try 
the  effectiveness  of  the  convictions  and  ideas  ;  and 
every  state  of  equilibrium,  after  a  period  of  severe 
crisis  or  disintegration,  points  to  some  equilibrium 
of  ideas,  of  greater  or  less  permanence,  uniting  the 
group.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  system  of  ideas, 
even  though  they  are  not  necessarily  consciously 
recognized. 

(2)  Now,  at  certain  stages  of  development  the 
social  and  religious  ideas  form  an  inseparable  part 
of  one  and  the  same  system — a  practical  system  ; 
life  and  thought  are  relatively  undillerentiated, 
and  every  man  is  born  into  the  nexus  of  beliefs  and 
obligations  which  obtain  throughout  the  group. 
Such  a  system,  with  its  body  of  cults,  practices, 
beliefs,  and  traditions,  implies  a  system  of  ideas, 
ways  of  thinking,  standpoints,  explanations,  etc. 
But,  further,  Kohert.son  Smith,  whose  Religion  of 
the  Semites  brilliantly  illuminated  the  sociological 
a.spects  of  religion,  especially  ein)ihasized  the  im- 
portant fact  that  '  the  circle  into  which  a  man  was 
born  was  not  simply  a  group  of  kinsfolk  and  fellow- 
citizens,  but  embraced  also  certain  di\-ine  bein<;s.' 
'  The  social  hotly  was  not  made  up  of  men  omy, 
but  of  gods  and  men.'  'The  gods  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  natural  community  with  their 
worshippers.' '  Here,  tlien,  ideas  of  gods  and  men 
and  of  the  supernatural  and  natural,  would  tend 
to  form  part  of  a  single  coherent  whole — a  unitary 
system,  so  to  say,  of  thought  and  practice.  It  is 
necessary  to  grasp  this  conception  and  contrast  the 
'  psychical '  solidarity  of  such  groups  with  those 
situations  where  life  and  thought  are  extremely 
differentiated,  where  religion  is  kept  quite  apart 
from  the  non-religious,  wliere  the  social  system  is 
undeveloiied,  or,  finally,  where  (as  in  totemism) 
there  are  no  clear  ideas  of  gods  as  part  of  the  social 

'See  RH.  .?(•?«.»,  pp.  11,  '-'Ofl  28  It.,  61,  08,  74, '2rif>,  "iC3lf. 
Note  also  p.  3'2  :  '  The  principle  tnat  the  fundamentnt  concep- 
tion of  ancient  religion  (and  of  all  religion  at  a  certain  stage  (lO. 
p.  31)]  is  the  solidarity  of  the  gods  and  their  worshippers  as 
l»art  of  one  organic  society  [with  common  interests  and  cnninion 
aims  (p.  31)1,  carries  with  It  lm]>ortant  conse<juenc('S.'  This 
may  bo  supjtlcinentedby  Durkheim's  purely  sociolngical  investi- 
gation fcsp.  bk.  II.  ch.  ill.),  ond  by  his  argument  that  the  ideas  of 
the  social  group,  the  sacred  beings,  and  the  outHldo  world  are 
Interrelated  In  one  solid  system  all  parts  of  which  are  closely 
united.  In  the  present  art,lcle,  also,  the  attempt  Is  made  to 
develop  Robertson  Smith's  remarkably  suggestive  statements. 
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system.  In  a  word,  the  conception  of  a  system  of 
belief  and  practice  where  gods  and  worshippers  are 
very  closely  related  and  belong  to  the  same  system 
of  ideas  serves  as  a  standard  or  type.  All  views  of 
divine  immanence  and  transcendence,  of  the  near- 
ness or  remoteness  of  a  Supreme  Power,  of  the  per- 
manent or  negligible  part  that  this  Power  takes  in 
mundane  aflairs,  and  therefore  all  views,  both  of 
the  necessity  of  a  distinctive  concept  '  God  '  and  of 
its  meaning,  depend  essentially  upon  the  coherence 
or  systematization  of  the  leading  relevant  concep- 
tions of  life,  and  upon  the  interrelation  between 
the  diflerentiated  aspects  of  life  and  thought. 

8.  Totemism  and  exogamy. — (1)  Some  extremely 
interesting  questions  are  raised  by  totemism  and 
exogamy.  Totemism  {q.v. )  is  especially  remarkable 
for  its  striking  contrast  to  all  anthropomorphism 
or  anthropopathism,  where  the  spirits  or  gods  who 
are  venerated,  respected,  or  feared  are  thought  of 
or  described  as  partly  or  wholly  human  and  with 
liuman  traits.  In  totemism  the  social  group,  and 
particularly  an  exogamous  one  (see  §  9),  stands  to 
a  species  of  animal  or  plant  (generally  edible),  or 
to  an  object  or  class  of  objects,  in  an  intimate 
relation  of  friendliness  or  close  kinship  ;  and  the 
totem  is  treated,  not  precisely  as  a  deity,  but  as  a 
cognate  and  one  to  be  respected  {e.g.,  not  to  be 
eaten  or  used,  or  at  least  only  under  certain  re- 
strictions).' Totemism  is  essentially  a  social  cult 
(with  some  remarkable  forms  in  Central  Australia) ; 
but  '  individual '  totems  are  also  found  (notably 
the  'spirit  guardians'  of  N.  America).  There  are 
many  variations,  and  it  is  disputed  (a)  which 
particular  variety  is  to  be  treated  as  typical,  and 
(6)  whether  totemism  is  a  primary  and  invariable 
stage  in  all  human  evolution.^  Animal  features 
(theriomorphism)  frequently  recur  on  higher  levels  ; 
of  this  there  are  noteworthy  examples  in  Egypt  of 
the  Hellenistic  age.  But  here  we  have  not  so 
much  pure  totemism  as  totemistic  tendencies  and 
modes  of  belief  and  practice  analogous  to  those 
which  among  really  rudimentary  peoples  char- 
acterize totemism  as  a  social  or  individual  system. 
As  for  anthropomorphism,  it  is  certainly  not  abso- 
lutely primitive ;  it  represents  a  stage  typically 
later  than  theriomorphism  ;  and,  when  the  latter 
appears  on  the  higher  levels,  it  is  not  the  thorough- 
going system  of  the  lower  levels.  While  typical 
totemism  has  not  reached  the  level  of  typical 
anthropomorphism,  the  latter  can  become  in- 
definite, inadequate,  and  crude.  The  late  Egyptian 
theriomorphism  is  best  regarded,  not  as  a  mere 
survival,  but  as  a  popular  and  unsystematized 
tendency  at  a  period  when  the  national  religion 
was  decadent  and  unsatisfying.  What  is  really 
most  characteristic  of  all  totemism  is  its  non- 
anthropomorphism  (below,  §  I7ff.)  ;  but,  while  the 
totem  is  impersonal  or  '  sub-human '  to  the  out- 
side observer,  to  the  totemist  it  is  as  personal  as 
is  the  doll  or  toy-animal  to  the  child.  Totemism 
and  all  theriomorphic  features  involve  problems  of 
symbolism,  imagery,  and  the  consciousness  of 
human  personality  in  its  relation  to  animal  and 
other  life.  A  feeling  of  peculiar  affinity  with 
animal  or  plant  life  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  totem-clans  or  rudimentary  peoples ;  but  the 
characteristic  systems  distinguish  totemism  from 
all  those  cases  where  the  tlieriomorphic  details 
might  seem,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 

1  See  the  definition  of  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Hist,  of  llelan- 
esian  Society,  Cambridge,  1914,  ii.  75.  This  section  con6nes 
itself  particularly  to  animal  totems  ;  other  aspects  of  totemism 
are  noticed  below,  §  17  flf. 

2  See,  generally,  F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of 
Religion,  London,  1S96 ;  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  iv.  ; 
Durkheim,  bk.  ii.  The  methodological  question  is  :  What  con- 
ception of  totemism  best  enables  us  to  handle  the  relevant  facts? 
(Similarly  the  methodology  of  religion  has  to  determine  the 
conception  of  religion  that  best  answers  all  the  facts  of  life 
and  thought.) 


contrary,  to  point  to  totemism  or  its  survival.  In 
any  case,  the  alleged  survival  or  re-appearance  of 
totemism  on  a  generally  higher  level  of  society  will 
indicate  typical  modes  of  feeling  and  expression 
which  help  to  explain  the  undeniable  totemism  of 
the  lower  levels.  Here  are  data  of  the  greatest 
significance  for  the  development  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  human  personality.' 

(2)  In  Babylonia  there  is  a  characteristically  *  unstable  anthro- 
pomorphism.' The  imagination  in  its  highest  exaltation  is,  on 
the  whole,  anthropomorphic,  '  but  often  in  the  ecstasy  of  in- 
vocation the  religious  poets  felt  the  human  image  too  narrow 
and  straitened  for  tlieir  struggling  sense  of  the  Infinite. 
Then  the  expression  becomes  mystic,  and  .  .  .  avails  itself  of 
theriomorphic  imagery. '2  Thus,  totemism  is  not  merely  an 
extremely  curious  animal  (and  plant)  cult,  but  it  illustrates 
systematized  and  socialized  modes  of  thought  which  recur  '  out- 
aide'  as  well  as  'below'  the  anthropomorphic  mode  of  tliought. 
The  anthropomorphic  ideas— perfectly  familiar  and  intelligible 
in  the  higher  religions— are  not  only  not  of  primary  origin,  but 
they  do  not  always  do  justice  to  human  experience,  and  that  on 
many  different  levels.  The  tendency  then  is  to  tinfl  an  outlet  in 
ideas  which  are  non-anthropomorphic  and,  for  this  reason,  are 
often  spoken  of  as  *  mystical ';  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  always 
a  question  whether  mystical  ideas  are  then  really  superior  or 
inferior  to  those  that  they  repudiate. ^ 

9.  Exogamy  and  kinship. — (1)  Althoughexogamy 
(marriage  outside  the  group)  in  contrast  to  endo- 
gamy (marriage  within  it)  concerns  the  history  of 
kinship  and  society  rather  than  that  of  religion, 
certain  points  require  notice.  Especially  note- 
worthy IS  the  classificatory  system  of  kinship, 
where  a  man's  status  and  marriage-rights  are  the 
criterion,  and  the  social  practices  and  the  terms  of 
relationship  refer  to  a  group  or  class  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  individuals  (see  art.  Kin,  Kinship). 
The  point  of  view  is  collective ;  the  group  thinks 
of  itself  as  a  single  unit,  and  the  feeling  of  soli- 
darity readily  tends  to  be  absolute.  Hence  it  can 
happen  that  the  fact  that  a  child  is  a  member  of 
a  group  is  more  important  than  the  identity  of 
the  father,  or  even  of  the  mother.  Now,  whUe 
exogamy  proper  avoids  the  close  and  incestuous 
marriages  which  occur  in  an  endogamous  society, 
exogamous  tendencies  sometimes  appear,  and  even 
to  the  extent  of  forbidding  marriage  between 
persons  of  the  same  district  or  name.  Moreover, 
endogamous  tendencies  appear,  and  are  sometimes 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  preserve  unity,  to  keep 
together  property,  or  to  prevent  a  clan  from  dying 
out.  Hence  the  tendencies  which  re-appear  in 
diflerent  forms  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
special  cases  of  exogamy  and  endogamy  proper. 
On  the  other  hand,  definite  ideas  are  implied 
throughout :  endogamy  made  for  solidarity,  unity, 
and  oneness,  whereas  exogamy  avoided  the  physical 
and  psychical  eft'ects  of  any  close  unity  and  made 
for  the  movement  and  exchange  of  ideas.*  In  any 
case,  the  physical  or  material  aspects,  however 
conspicuous,  are  not  so  fundamental  as  the  feelings 
and  convictions  which  now  allow  what  a  later  gen- 
eration will  reject,  and  now  enforce,  on  occasion, 
a  chastity  and  restraint  for  no  obvious  '  rational ' 
reason.  In  other  words,  the  practical  working 
group  is  not  necessarily  united  by  ties  of  blood- 
kinship  as  we  reckon  it.'*  Any  group  of  individuals 
united  by  profound  ideas  may  look  upon  them- 
selves as  one,  and  the  bond  will  be  closer  as 
regards  the  particular  functions  of  that  group  than 

1  See  artt.  Anthropomorpoism,  Personification,  and,  for  a 
suggestive  treatment,  Caird,  i.  213  t.,  264  fl.,  270  ff.,  294  S. 

2  L.  R.  Farnell,  Greece  and  Babylon,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  55, 
also  p.  13  f.,  and  all  ch.  iv. 

3  On  the  general  relation  between  totemism  and  mysticism 
cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  passim,  and 
Ancient  Art  and  Ritual,  London,  1913. 

4  Slarriage  into  another  group  constantly  forces  adjustment 
of  beliefs  and  practices ;  on  the  lower  levels  the  wife  may  be 
dedicated  to  the  husband's  deity  (Frazer,  Totemism  and 
Exogamy,  i.  72  ;  cf.  iv.  242),  or  the  bridegroom  may  discard  his 
own  totem  and  paint  on  his  face  that  of  the  family  of  the  bride 
(E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternity,  London,  1909-10,  ii.  44). 

B  Note  the  prevalence  of  adoption,  blood-covenant,  artificial 
kinship,  the  levirate,  etc. 
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the  bond  between  the  members  and  actual  blood- 
relations  who  are  not  members.  The  group  feel- 
ing, it  is  true,  can  kindle  extreme  ideas  of  com- 
munism and  oneness  ;  but,  althouo:h  physical  and 
sexual  factors  are  near  at  hand,  and  grave  excesses 
can  occur,  the  unit  or  group  idea  is  not  logically 
or  fundamentally  physical,  and  in  fact,  in  social- 
religious  systems,  sexual  aspects  of  life  are  ex- 
plicitly regulated  and  subordinated  to  what  may 
be  called  the  ideal  (cf.  also  below,  §  23  [3]). 

C)  The  distinction  between  exogamy  and  endog-amy  proper, 
as  primitive  social  systems,  and  exogamous  or  endogamous 
tendencies  is  analogous  to  that  between  totemism  and  totera- 
istic  or  theriomorphic  tendencies  (above,  §  8  [1]).  The  historj- 
of  society  and  that  of  thought  do  not  advance  pari  passu  ;  none 
the  less  "the  social  vicissitudes  and  the  religious  ideaa  constantly 
interact.  The  closer  the  social  unity,  the  more  do  gods  and 
men  form  a  single  whole— the  gods  are  'our'  gods,  and  not  of 
the  royal,  priestly,  or  any  other  exclusive  class  of  society. 
Moreover,  the  conception  of  a  dominant  goddess  implies  ideas 
of  dominant  women,  and  the  entire  psychology  of  sex  wUl 
reflect  itself  in  ideas  concerning  female  saints  and  deities. 
Hence  also  the  paradoxical  extremes,  where  goddesses  and 
priestesses  are  prominent>— chastity  and  ^ross  impurity,  tender- 
ness and  fierceness.  Again,  the  conception  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  would  be  meaningless  where  paternity  was  of  little 
account ;  and  the  notion  of  divine  sovereignly  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible where  there  is  no  experience  of  overrule  or  lordship.  So 
ideas  of  social  equaUty  and  democracy  influence  the  way  in 
which  men  think  of  a  deity ;  and,  conversely,  every  adequate 
conception  of  deity  involves  adequate  views  of  the  relations 
between  both  man  "and  man  and  man  and  God.  Convictions  of 
a  'chosen'  people  or  of  some  particularistic  and  narrowly 
'  national '  God  reflect  in  their  turn  the  interrelation  between 
current  sociological,  historical,  and  psychological  conditions; 
and  they  emphasize  the  fact  that  man's  religious  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions, where  genuine,  cannot  be  torn  away  from  his  ordinary 
life  and  thought,  but  all  form  some  sort  of  a  system,  however 
imperfect.  .         ,      ,.    .  ,        , 

10.  Psychology.— (1)  Theories  of  religious  devel- 
opment must  be  based  upon  observation  of  actual 
historical  vicissitudes  and  the  psychological  aspects 
of  religion.  Complexity  of  thought,  found  even  in 
Central  Australian  totemism  and  other  primitive 
cults,  points  to  complexity  of  history  ;  for  complex 
history  makes  complex  thought.  Here,  principles 
of  historical  criticism  are  indispensable.  There  is 
a  common  tendency  to  focus  upon  outstanding 
persons,  events,  and  periods  changes  more  numerous 
and  gieater  than  those  for  which  thev  are  actually 
responsible,  and  to  assume  periods  of  almost 
absolute  stagnation  {e.g.,  the  '  Dark  Age.s').  On 
the  other  hand,  movements  of  thought  are,  alter- 
nately, relatively  slow  and  fast;  sweeping  and 
sudden  changes  are  not  permanent  in  themselves, 
though  they  can  leave  permanent  results,  and  thev 
are  the  outcome  of  slow  preliminary  steps  which 
may  not  be  recognizable.  The  whole  environment 
invariably  moves  more  slowly  tlian  the  reformers 
or  tlie  reforming  tendencies,  wliich  are  usually 
local,  one-sided,  partial,  specialistic,  or  extreme. 
The  actual  facts  of  religious  development,  and  the 
relationship  between  dillcrent  stages  of  the  process, 
can  be  directly  ascertained  by  historical  study." 
Against  the  apparently  obviims  ca.ses  of  immediate 
and  deep  influence  must  be  placed  the  cases  of 
drastic  adjustment,  cataclysm,  and  relapse  and 
failure.^  'These  prove  that  beliefs  and  customs 
are  not  mechanically  accepted  or  assimilated,  and 
that  the  ethnological  and  historical  factors  have 
their  psychological  side  (cf.  §  4  [2]).  From  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  questions  of  external 
inlluence  are  not  ncces.sarily  so  important  as  the 
mental  factors  and  jirocesses  which  are  involved— 
e.g.,  the  ability  of  tlie  individual  to  accept,  retain, 
and  utilize  certain  ideim,  the  preliminary  mental 
development  necessary,  his  psychical,  moral,  or 
spiritual  needs  and  aspirations.  The  psycliological 
method  is  concerned  with  men,  their  mental  stati's. 


1  Note,  «.(t.,  the  hintory  of  religion  In  W.  Asia  and  India  (c(. 
Mp.  Alfred  U.  I.yall,  Anatir  Shiilift:  Itrli'iimui  anil  Siinat'. 
London,  UKi"),  the  Innuonco  of  lnva<ling  Unmans  and  Ntinnans 
upon  Kngland.  the  cllcct  upon  Japan  of  the  thought  of  China 
and  W.  Ktirnpe. 

'  Hrf,  for  a  nntAble  eiamplr,  the  monotheistic  reform  of 
Amenhot«p  iv.  (art.  riilU)i><iPilT  [Kgypllanl,  vol.  Ix.  p.  8M). 


their  interests  and  values,  and  the  relation  between 
the  religious  and  other  aspects  of  their  life  and 
thought.     It  considers  the  subjective  value  of  the 
beliefs  and   practices  of  the  individual.      Many 
relatively  simple  inquiries  must  be  made  before 
complete  synthetic  statements  can  be  ventured, 
and    consequently   no   '  superhuman  '   or    '  super- 
natural '  factors,  causes,  or  elements  can  be  pre- 
supposed.     That    men    have    experiences    which 
compel   them   to  distinguish  what  they  call  the 
'  divine  '    from  the  '  human  '  no  one  can  dispute  ; 
but  the  psychologica,l  method  can  deal  only  with 
the  human  side  of  the  great  questions,  as  apart 
from  the  problem  of  the  actual  underlying  realities. 
(2)  To  the  psychological  department  belong  many  extremely 
important  inquiries  :  (a)  the  growth  of  the  mind  (the  mind  of 
children  and  of  savages),  the    relation  between  human  and 
animal  psvchologj- ;  (6)  the  dawn  of  religion  in  the  young,  and 
noubly  the  data  of  'conversion,'  as  regards  both  the  psychical 
states  of  the  individual  and  the  effect  of  the  'regeneration' 
upon  his  ideas,  attitudes,  and  conduct;  (c)  'the  varieties  of 
reli^'ious  experience '  (the  title  of  a  striking  work  by  William 
James  (London,  19021),  together  with  the   facts  of    religious 
revivals,  mysticism,  spiritism,  occultism,  ecstasy,  and  prophet- 
ism  ;    (<J)    the    'subconscious,'   a   field    with    many    pitfalls, 
although  the  elementary  facts  show  that  that  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  conscious  at  any  time  is  part  of  a  larger  whole,  that 
he  can  attend  only  to  partial  aspects,  and  that  theoretically 
there  must  alwavs  be  a  less  imperfect  synthesis  than  that  which 
he  gains  bv  his  fragmentary  glimpses,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  must  be  the  possibility  of  a  less  imperfect,  less  undeveloped 
Self  than  the  present  one  ;  (e)  noteworthy  also  are  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  the  effect  of  mind  upon  body  (faith-oure,  Christian 
Sci"ence,  New  Thought  [qq.v.],  etc.),  and  vice  versa,  aU  of  which 
are  significant  for  the  ultimate  relationship  between  what  we 
distinguish  as  the  physical  and  the  psychical.      Further,  (.0 
through  abnormal  and  pathological  phenomena  a  clearer  idea  is 
obtained  of  the  sound  and  healthy  mind-body,  and  the  evidence 
is  instructive  for  all  conceptions  of  personality  (normal  or  'dis- 
sociated '),  for  alienation  of  personality  and  double  conscious- 
ness, the  danger  of  weak  control,  of  absence  of  homogeneity 
and  of  continuity  of  interests,  of  extreme  and  morbid  egotism, 
and  of  persistent  obsession.     Finally,  to)  the  interconnexion  of 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  sides  of  the  individual  (illustrated 
especially  at  adolescence,  in  the  sexual  lite,  and  in  ideas  associ- 
ated with  birth,  marriage,  and  death)  involves  facts  of  which 
account  must  be  taken  by  any  science  of  religion.     No  doubt 
the  enormous  stock  of  data  from  which  to  reach  a  just  concep- 
tion of  religion  includes  much  that  belongs  to  the  extreme,  the 
irrational,  and  the  abnormal.     There  is  much  that  is  without 
the  elements  of  practicability,  permanence,  and  progressiveness, 
and  that  forces  a  contrast  with  those  conditions  where  these 
elements  recur,  and  there  is  a  certain  equilibrium  of  religious 
and  social  life  and  thought.     All  inquiry  which  is  scientlflo, 
and  not  purely  antiquarian,  has  the  future  In  view,  and  a  Just 
conception  of  "religion  must  treat  religion  as  a  persisting  pheno- 
menoii ;    hence  it  must  determine  the  elements  in  question, 
and    distinguish    them    from    the    features   which,    however 
frequently  thev  recur,  do  not  make  for  endurance  or  advance. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  have  to  .'oiiaider  man  as  the  outcome 
of  a  lengthy  evolution,  a  progressive,  thinking  animal,  able  to 
speak,  to  form  concepts,  to  preserve  his  experiences  in  oral 
tradition  and  in  writing,  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  and,  by  so 
doing    able  in  grejiter  measure  to  shape  the  future.     Man  is 
thus  part  of  other  organic  life  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  universe  ;  and  as  a  result  of 
development  ho  is  able  to  differentiate  the  human  and  the 
non-human,  the  psychical  and  the  ph)sical,  the  religious  and 
the  non.rcligious.   "From  these  biological,  anthropological,  and 
evolutionary  points  of  view,  the  development  of  man  is  that  of 
increasing  Itnowledge,  function,  and  ability,  though   what  19 
most  significant  is  the  individual's  increasing  consciousness  of 
the  past,  of  the  self,  and  of  the  universe  ;  for  this  development 
in  consciousness  is  one  of  quite  another  l.\  pe. 

II.  The  psychological  method.— Characteristic 
of  llie  psychological  treatment  of  religion  are  (1) 
the  insistence  upon  the  huiiian  aspects,  and  ('2)  the 
assof^iation  of  data,  however  unusual,  with  familiar 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  general  aim  is  to  fasten 
u]»)n  the  features  which  unite  the  religious  and 
iicin-religious  sides  of  our  i<iiiimon  human  nature. 
Tlius,  the  deification  of  kings,  saints,  and  heroes 
in  tlie  past  finds  analogies  in  ordinary  modern 
hero-worship;  the  individuals  throughout  are 
iiersonalities  qunlHativdy  dilVcrent  from  others. 
Again,  the  psycliological  efficacy  of  the  fetish  and 
that  of  the  modern  mascot  arc  akin.  Moreover 
all  initiation  ceremonies  involve  similar  typical 
ideas,  which  recur  wherever  it  is  a  question  of 
entrance  into  privileged  groups  or  private  societies 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  of  their  solidarity  ;  oven 
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*  hazing'  is  in  some  respects  reminiscent  of  the 
torments  and  tortures  inflicted  elsewhere  upon  the 
novice.  Also,  it  is  d  propos  to  note  the  '  best 
clothes '  feeling,  the  impressiveness  of  uniform  and 
ceremonial,  and  the  attitude  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual to  his  treasured  souvenirs  and  all  other 
centres  of  deep  feeling.  Instructive,  too,  is  the 
spontaneous,  unretiective,  and  unsystematized 
behaviour  of  him  who  kicks  the  table  '  which  lias 
hurt  him'  (not  'against  which  he  has  hurt  him- 
self) and  the  attitude  of  children  to  inanimate 
dolls  and  toys.  The  strange  ellectiveness  of  tabu 
and  magic  can  be  psychologically  associated  with 
everyday  facts  of  conscience  and  with  ordinary 
features  of  suggestion,  telepathy,  and  hypnotism. 
Especially  interesting  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view  are  such  topics  as  sin,  confession, Jforgive- 
ness,  sacrifice,  communion,  prayer,  and  ritual. 
Whatever  be  the  reader's  conception  of  religions 
or  of  religion  in  general,  there  are  everyday  facts 
of  human  nature  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  man.  All  enduring  religion 
has  specific  psychological  aspects,  material  for  the 
science  of  human  nature;  and,  conversely,  the 
psychological  study  of  man  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  a  better  knowledge  of  his  religious  and 
other  *  deeper '  sides.  In  general,  the  psychological 
method  emphasizes  (a)  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental resemblances  throughout  mankind,  under- 
lying the  many  diil'erent  beliefs  and  practices,  [b)  the 
undoubted  subjective  value  to  the  individual  of  his 
religious  and  otiier  convictions,  as  apart  from  their 
value  for  his  or  another  environment,  and  (c)  the 
tendency  of  religion,  when  it  is  genuine  or  efi'ec- 
tive,  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with  what  is  not 
specifically  religious.^ 

iz.  The  theory  of  interpretation. — (1)  Important  methodo- 
logical problems  at  once  arise.  It  has  been  urged  that  savage 
or  rudimentary  men  are  psychologically  so  different  from  the 
civilized  individual  that  the  latter's  interpretations  of  them  are 
inapplicable.  But  the  savage  is,  by  definition,  a  human  being  ; 
some  intercommunication  ia  possible  between  him  and  the 
civilized.  Besides,  all  men  share  certain  instincts,  and  on 
ordinary  biological  and  other  grounds  smne  essential  resem- 
blances must  recur  among  all  men.  Tlie  problem  is  obviously 
the  extent  of  the  resemblances.  Everywhere  there  are  differ- 
ences ;  no  two  leaves  or  stones  are  absolutely  identical  in  all 
respects.  But  ordered  thought  must  invariably  start  with  the 
points  of  resemblance  —  otherwise  there  can  be  no  further 
progress  ;  and  what  is  necessary  is  to  ensure  that  these  justify 
the  conclusions  one  draws,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  invali- 
dated by  the  differences.  There  are  undoubted  psychological 
differences,  even  in  the  same  family,  circle,  or  environment ; 
but  these  are  not  so  important  for  preliminary  inquiry  as  the 
undoubted  points  of  similarity,  and  no  sound  reasons  can  be 
given  for  denying  a  fundamental  psychological  resemblance 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  individuals.^ 

(2)  In  interpreting  another  mind  (savage,  child,  animal-pet, 
etc.)  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  to  it  a  consciousness  or  knowledge 
which  it  does  not  possess,  or  to  discern  in  its  activities  a  mean- 
ing or  purpose  of  which  it  is  ignorant  (cf.  aoove,  §  6  [2)).  Here 
the  data  on  one  level  or  in  one  environment  are  interpreted 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer.  This,  however,  is  an 
everyday  normal  process,  and  there  is  everywhere  some  risk  of 
more  or  leaa  serious  misinterpretation.  But  the  risk  may  be 
lessened  by  considering  the  data  in  their  own  context,  and  by 
determining  whether  the  interpretation  demands  facts  outside 
the  scope  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  interpreta- 
tion may  lie  between  two  extremes,  as  when  the  care  of  animals 
for  their  young  is  too  closely  paralleled  with  that  of  parents  for 
their  children,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  as  merely 
mechanical  and  devoid  of  all  suggestion  of  feeling.     Every  in- 

1  The  most  important  literature  on  religious  psychology  is 
French  and  American.  Among  recent  works  may  be  mentioned  ; 
I.  King,  The  Development  of  Religion  :  a  Study  in  Anthropoloijy 
and  Social  Psychology ,  New  York,  1910;  E.  S.  Ames,  The 
Psychology  of  Religiov^  Experience,  do.  1910 ;  J.  H.  Leuba,  A 
Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  Its  Origin,  Function,  and 
Future,  do.  1912 ;  G.  A.  Coe,  The  Psychology  of  Religion, 
Chicago,  1916.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  psychological 
study  of  religion  can  treat  religion  as  a  human  phenomenon, 
and  in  its  functional,  individual,  sociological,  and  other  aspects, 
but  it  cannot  nullify  the  subjective  distinctiveness  of  religion, 
nor  can  its  theories  of  the  objective  source  or  foundation  of 
religion  (e.g.,  in  humanity)  be  more  than  merely  theories. 

2  See  G.  S.  Patton,  The  Philosophical  Review,  xxi.  [1912] 
455-462;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Thought  and  Thi7igs :  or  Genetic 
Logic,  London  and  New  York,  1906-11,  vol.  iii.  p.  xff.  ;  W.  H. 
R.  Rivers,  HJ  x.  [1911-12]  393  ff. ;  Webb,  ch.  vi. 


terpretation  involves  some  notions  of  reality,  which  of  course 
may  be  ultiniately  erroneous.  Now,  if  other  levels  were  psycho- 
logically quite  distinct  from  our  own,  not  only  would  they  be 
entirely  unintelligible,  but  every  theory  or  interpretation,  how- 
ever absurd  or  incredible,  could  defend  itself  by  declaring  that 
our  conceptions  of  reality  did  not  apply.  But  we  intuitively 
demand  an  intelligible  interpretation,  and  thus  implicitly 
assume  a  psychological  relationship  (see  above,  [1]).  If  every 
theory  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  on  levels  other  than  our  own 
may  legitimately  be  tested  by  our  logic  and  by  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  reality,  this  psychological  and  humanistic  type  of 
interpretation  is  sounder  than  a  crude  rationalism  which  be- 
tokens a  mentality  utterly  different  from  that  of  those  whom  it 
condemns  or  opposes,  and  would  implicitly  ascribe  to  savages 
and  others  mental  processes  and  ideas  so  different  from  those 
we  can  understand  that  they  would  really  lie  outside  the  scope 
of  criticism.     See  below,  §  15. 

(3)  Every  interpretation  represents  the  observer's  conception 
of  the  true  meaning,  and  it  may  have  involved  some  significant 
psychical  development  on  his  part  to  reach  it.  iloreover,  every 
sympathetic  appreciation  tends  to  discern  the  features  felt  to 
be  permanent  and  worthy,  and  to  pass  over  those  which  have 
lost  their  value.  Thus,  the  data  always  become  nmch  more 
significant  for  the  observer  and  his  level  than  for  their  own. 
In  fact,  what  some  other  level  or  mind  really  is  often  eludes  us  ; 
nor  is  it  always  so  important  for  us  as  what  it  contributes  to  ua 
or  what  it  can  or  did  develop  into.  A  perfect  interpretation — 
to  see  things  as  another  mind  sees  (or  saw)  them— is  often  im- 
possible, unnecessary,  or  of  secondary  importance.  What  is 
essential  is  a  sympathetic  comprehension  which  can  retain  its 
independence,  objectivity,  and  power  of  criticism.  Such  a 
combination  would  find  an  illustration  in  the  attitude  of  parent 
to  child  or  of  teacher  to  pupil.  The  mental  or  psychical  situa- 
tion involves  the  co-existence  of  mutual  intelligibility  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  psychical  difference.  Now  these  two  re- 
present phases  of  immanence  and  transcendence.  Consequently, 
the  principles  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  mind  (and 
especially  when  there  are  significant  differences  between  them) 
are  extremely  suggestive  for  the  religious  problems  of  a  divine 
(transcendent)  mind  in  immediate  (immanent)  relationship  with 
man.  All  ideas  of  the  unknown,  including  those  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  are  influenced  by  the  known  (by  condi- 
tions, data,  etc.,  which  are  felt  to  be  suggestive  and  analogical) ; 
hence,  not  only  are  the  principles  of  the  interpretation  of  minds, 
and  of  the  relationship  between  minds,  of  very  great  importance 
for  the  theoretical  study  of  religions— and  also  for  the  practical 
and  political  problem  of  the  attitude  to  minds  which  are  felt  to 
be  inferior — l^ut  the  very  tangible  problems  which  they  bring 
have  a  real  bearing  upon  the  more  ultimate  religious  problem 
of  the  interrelation  between  personality  human  and  divine.l 

13.  The  individual  and  the  group. — (1)  It  has  also  been 
objected  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
psychology  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  group.  Certainly, 
the  spontaneous  contrast  of  society  and  the  individual  is  the 
recognition  that  society  is  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  or  sum 
of  separate  individuals.  But,  while  society  is  a  working  system 
or  unit,  every  man  of  individuality  is  measured  by  his  value  to 
society,  and  a  man  with  no  social  instincts  whatever  would 
scarcely  be  a  human  being.  Society  moves  only  through  the 
constituent  individuals  who  differ  and  who  initiate  movement ; 
men  of  some  individuality  are  found  on  low  levels,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  pre-historic  social  group  was  sooner  or 
later  disturbed  by  men  whose  beliefs  and  practices  differed  from 
those  of  the  rest.2  Hence,  from  the  very  first,  human  progress 
has  depended  upon  individuals  who  differed  in  some  particular 
respect  from  their  fellows.  Now,  the  psychology  of  a  group  is 
that  of  individuals  qxta  social  beings.  Whether  in  the  madness 
of  the  'Terror,'  in  joint  religious  service,  or  in  quiet  normal 
intercourse,  there  are  seen  merely  different  states  in  the  life- 
history  of  individuals.  When  all  has  been  said  of  '  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  mob,'  and  of  its  ultra-emotional  and  irrational 
aspects,  the  fact  remains  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  gulf 
between  (o)  the  normal  states  of  an  individual,  and  (b)  the  un- 
usual or  even  abnormal  states  when,  as  he  may  afterwards 
protest,  he  was  '  not  himself ' — states  which  may  be  repudiated, 
or  which,  again,  may  manifest  some  rare,  profound,  and  un- 
suspected depths.  Thug,  man's  modes  of  thought  and  action 
are  varyingly  individual  or  collective,  normal  or  intense 
(abnormal,  etc.) ;  and  he  who  is  now  entirely  one  with  the  mob, 
the  team,  or  the  social  group,  and  now  markedly  egoistic  or  in- 
dividualistic, is  one  and  the  same  individual  at  different  points 
of  one  and  the  same  life-history. 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  at  this  point  that  the  resemblances 
whicli  the  comparative  and  psychological  methods  enij^hasize 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  differences.  Where  com- 
parisons are  made  (between  religions,  minds,  etc.),  there  is, 
logically,  something  which  appears  in  varying  forms,  which 
might  re-appear  in  some  new  and  as  yet  unknown  form,  or 
which  might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  some  ideally  perfect  form. 
Logically,  therefore,  religious  data  could  conceivably  take  new 
forms  without  the  limitations  found  or  alleged  in  those  that  are 
current,  old  interpretations  of  data  could  be  replaced  by  new 
ones,  and  tiie  existence  of  minds  varying  in  powers  of  compre- 
hension and  sympathy  will  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  Mind 
infinitely  wiser  than  that  of  man.  Further  applications  of  this 
principle  (on  which  cf.  §  4  [2])  will  be  found  below. 

~  Men  of  distinct  individuality  may  be  found  low  down  in  the 
ethnological  scale;  see  Spencer-Gillen*,  pp.  12,  14 ff.;  Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1.  354. 
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(2)  Although  nothing  seems  more  real  than  the  individual 
with  all  his  self-consciousness,  there  must  be  some  more 
ultimat*  reality  of  which  he  is  but  a  part.  A  group  or 
organization  may  appear  more  real  than  the  individuals  upon 
whom  it  depends,  and  who  in  turn  operate  through  it.  But  it 
is  not  a  complete  or  ultimate  reality,  because  it  is  only  part  of 
an  environment  which  is  indispensable  to  it,  and  there  are  other 
individuals  outside  it.  Moreover,  the  human  group  came  into 
existence  at  a  relatively  late  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  such  is  the  relationship  between  human  and  other 
life,  and  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  that  ultimate 
i"eaiity  must  be  sought,  not  in  society,  the  state,  or  any  other 
organization,  nor  even  in  mankind  (aa  in  some  modern  tj'pes  of 
ethical  religion),  but  in  something  of  which  all  that  which  is 
6hown  to  be  ultimately  interconnected  forms  a  part  (cf.  §  lo  [2], 
end).  Here,  however,  we  have  all  kinds  of  convictions,  theories, 
and  80  forth,  so  that  while,  on  the  one  side,  the  self-conscious 
individual  has  no  doubt  of  his  own  real  existence,  it  cannot  be 
doubtful,  on  the  other  side,  that  there  are  ultimate  realities 
concerning  which  opinions  diJEfer.  Hence  we  may  say  that  (a) 
between  the  real  self-conscious  individual  and  the  ultimate 
realities  there  come  all  the  sociological,  naturalistic,  religious, 
and  other  conceptions  of  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the 
universe,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  realities;  and  further,  (6) 
that  these  supply  material  for  perfectly  objective  investigation. 

(3)  Sociological  inquiry  has  already  emphasized  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  mdividual  to  his  social  environment.  He  is  born 
into  and  grows  up  in  the  current  thought  of  his  age,  and  he 
both  selects  from  it  and  contributes  to  it  as  his  own  body  of 
thought  develops.  But  he  does  not  'become'  a  member  of 
society;  rather,  as  an  integral  part  of  some  larger  whole,  and 
starting  from  an  inconceivably  r-idimentary  individuality,  he 
gradually  manifests  an  ever  more  distinctive  and  complex  self, 
the  real  value  of  whicli  depends  vipon  his  relation  to  his  fellows. 
The  more  conscious  and  purposeful  selection  and  choice  of  his 
later  years  are  prei^eded  by  a  less  conscious  procedure,  which, 
however,  is  generally  effective  and  beneficial ;  and  the  conscious 
efforts  to  co-ordinate  mental  and  physical  activities  and  to 
prepare  for  the  future  follow  upon  stages  where  coordination 
and  preparation  have  already  been  at  work.  The  growth  is  one 
of  awareness  and  consciousness,  and  of  deeper  and  wider 
realization  of  existing  facts  and  possibilities.  It  brings  the 
possibility  of  greater  effectiveness,  and  not  only  can  the  in- 
dividual take  an  objective  attitude  towards  many  of  his  own 
beliefs  and  practices,  but  he  can  even  realize  the  painful  differ- 
ence between  an  ideal  self  and  that  congeries  of  dispositions, 
convictions,  practices,  and  so  forth,  wherein  he  manifests  him- 
self and  winch  he  may  desire  to  remedy,  improve,  or  even 
escape.  Consequently,  one  can  view  the  Hfe-nistory  of  the 
individual  as  a  great  complex  series  of  vicissitudes,  differing  in 
their  significance  for  his  development — like  the  events  in  the 
history  of  a  country ;  beneath  its  manifestations  lies  the  self 
that  undergoes  development,  and  the  individual  will  recognize 
realities  profounder  than  the  most  real  events  of  ordmary 
experience.  Thus,  not  only  must  the  individual  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  some  larger  whole,  but  the  nature  of  his  development 
points  to  an  '  ultimate'  self  underlying  all  its  manifestations,  to 
a  reality  transcending  ordinary  knowledge,  and  to  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  that  which  is  felt  to  he  most  essential  for  the 
further  progress  of  the  self.  The  psychology  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  the  social  group  are  not  opposed,  although  the  man 
as  a  distinct  individual  or  as  a  fraction  of  society  manifests 
himself  differently.  What  is  of  8Ui>reine  importance  throughout 
is  the  individual,  for  he  contributes  to  society,  he  is  for  or 
against  his  environment,  he  accepts  or  opposes  current  ideas, 
and  he  is  a  living  personality  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  society, 
group,  or  state  depentls  for  all  effective  purposes  upon  a  body 
of  pnnciples,  ideas,  practices,  and  institutions,  and  these  again 
and  again  prove  to  stand  in  need  of  reconsideration  and  correc- 
tion by  the  constituent  individuals. 

14.  Psychological  truth.  —  (1)  Atnonj^  tins  in- 
(lividnai's  sLatt'H  of  conscioiisiieHS  ure  tliose  \vliich 
diller  so  profoundly  from  tlie  rest  that  they  compel 
some  distinctive  description.  Thnmgh  them  the 
individual  comes  to  liave  convictions  of  *  another' 
world,  as  distinct  from  the  world  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  time  and  space — the  empirical  world  of 
which,  however,  liis  Uiiowledj.re  is  has(Mi  only  upon 
partial  aspects.  While  all  'reli};iotts' and  related 
experiences  are  felt  to  he  entirely  diflerent  from 
those  of  'ordinary'  life  and  thou;;ht,  they  occur 
interspersed  amid  the  latter,  and  are  interpreted 
and  described  throupli  them.  All  the  intenser  ex- 
periences are  typirally  of  tlie  iiroftmndest  personal 
8ignilican('(?  and  of  ahidin;;  vahir  ;  they  are  visions 
to  he  realized,  startint^-points  for  further  reflexion 
and  explanation,  and  intuitions  authoritative  for 
hubsefiuent  conceptions  of  the  universe.  But  tlie 
ex^terienccH,  viewed  broadly,  are  not  all  necessarily 
rehf^iouM,  or  even  beneficial  in  their  results,  and 
one  may  distiii^MUMli  between  simihir  types  of 
pHychic/il  stale  ami  the  content — whether  it /Indon^^s 
to  thia  or  the  other  religion,  or  has  no  religiouH 


characteristics,  or  is  without  permanent  ethical 
value.  Throughout,  prior  experience  and  know- 
ledge condition  botli  the  content  of  the  new  ex- 
perience and  the  subsequent  reflexion  which  elabo- 
rates it.  A  criticism  of  the  form,  expression,  or 
content  does  not  necessarily  atlect  the  fundamental 
psychical  facts,  and  between  the  most  intense  and 
abnormal  states  and  the  normal  and  healthy  ex- 
amples there  are  many  stages,  but  no  impassable 
gulf.  Religious  literature  abounds  in  evidence 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  psychical 
nature  of  man  ;  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all 
the  religious  states,  whatever  their  content,  are 
natural,  integral,  and  inseparable  parts  of  existence 
and  experience.  Consequently,  the  psychological 
investigation  of  religious  ani  related  (lesthetic, 
etc.)  experience  does  not  find  that  the  relationship 
with  the  divine,  the  knowledge  of  higher  truths, 
or  the  consciousness  of  a  transcending  happiness 
or  grandeur  is  only  for  the  chosen  few  :  what  ia 
psychologically  applicable  to  the  normal  individual 
has  a  virtually  universal  application — for  all  in- 
dividtials.  Indeed,  this  relationship,  especially 
among  rudimentary  and  naive  religions,  is  almost 
mechanical  {below,  §  i8  [3]).  Nor  is  this  altogether 
unexpected  (cf.  Mt  V-  ^').  But  this  experience  of 
a  relationship,  as  also  the  familiar  ideas  of  God's 
need  of  and  love  for  man,  must  be  balanced  by  the 
recognition  that  not  every  religious  expression  or 
practice  is  effectively  religious  (cf.  v.="^-).  Keligion 
characteristically  tends  to  set  an  exceedingly  high 
standard  of  motive,  thouglit,  and  conduct ;  it 
demands  an  absolutely  sincere  manifestation  of 
tlie  inmost  self,  and  an  absence  of  selfishness  and 
guile  (cf.  1  Co  IS).  Hence  religion  must  be  re- 
garded as  involving  all  tliat  which  is  profounder, 
more  constructive,  and  more  permanent  than  all 
the  ephemeral,  casual,  and  superlicial  things  of 
life  ;  It  is  bound  up  with  a  development  of  person- 
ality which  is  to  he  in  all  respects  *  wliofe '  and 
*  healthy.'  Consequently,  to  determine  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  men's  beliefs  and  practices 
and  determine  what  is  dynamic.  The  problems  of 
ultimate  truth  and  reality,  whether  among  rudi- 
mentary or  among  advanced  peoples,  are  .bound 
up  with  our  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  human 
personality  ;  and  the  familiar  religious  conviction, 
that  a  Supreme  Power  to  whom  all  'reality'  is 
known  can  see  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  dis- 
tinguish 'true'  religion,  really  implies  that  ideas 
of  a  Supreme  Power,  of  Ultimate  Keality,  and  of 
the  underlying  self  must  be  essentially  inter- 
connected. The  goal  of  the  science  of  religion  is 
to  see  religion  as  God  would  see  it  I 

(2)  The  religion  that  is  most  effective  involves  the  very  depths 
of  mans  nersonality,  and  incvit-ably  concerns  the  ji^reatost 
realities  wnich  he  can  conceive.  Hut,  aUhouuli  the  religion  of 
every  sincere  individual  may  he  subjectively  conclusive,  its 
objective  value  will  unhesitatingly  be  tested  by  the  men  and 
knowledR:©  of  his  or  of  a  later  day.  The  truth  of  an  individual's 
reliijion  cainiot  therefore  be  necessarily  rejrarded  as  ulliuiate, 
complete,  ot)JeGtive  truth.  Even  the  savage  can  find  jteiico 
and  strength  in  his  religion,  anr!  fetishes  and  mascots  can  be 
psychologically  etHcocious.  lUit  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
all  thought  cannot  l)e  set  aside  with  impvuiity.  No  religion  hag 
ever  been  able  to  remain  aloof  from  the  trend  of  thought  with- 
out suffering  the  penalty;  and,  although  again  and  again  the 
religion  and  thoupht  of  some  environment  may  he  In  contlict, 
the  recurring  periods  of  harmony  have  been  more  signillfant 
for  progress.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  persisti-iit 
elllcjicy  and  iwrsuasivcness  of  religious  and  ot-her  (r*.;;.,  super- 
BtitiouH)  beliefs  and  practicoH,  even  where  they  rei>reMent  a 
knowledge  or  a  mode  of  thought  very  different  from  one'H  own. 
Hence,  a  distinction  nuiMt  he  maintained  between  the  funda- 
mental psychical  tendenclcH,  underlying  con\ictionn,  and  the 
like  —  which  are  proved  by  the  comparative  nu'tlH)d  to  recur 
in  manifold  different  fonns  (cf.  fi  4  [2)>— and  the  particular 
forms,  arguments,  etc.,  which  may  no  longer  retain  their  old 
validity  (cf.  p.  flOO'',  n,  1).  Thin  In  to  dlBtlnguUh  between  some 
exprcHMion  and  what  It  is  Intmdcrl  to  cxuresn.  and  between  a 
conviction  and  the  varJouH  wa\H  in  which  it  is  hubHtantiatcd 
(r.r;.,  beliefs  In  a  snul,  or  In  a  superhuman  guanllau,  or  in  an 
approo^'hing  '  new  age/  ct«.). 
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Here  another  important  distinction  is  to  be  drawn,  viz. 
between  that  which  has  a  psycholo^'ical  basis  in  immediate 
experience  and  the  further  secondary  more  or  less  logical 
elaboration  of  it.  Thus  a  genuine  belief  in  the  kinship  of  a 
deity  can  rest  primarily  only  upon  certain  experiences  which 
seemed  to  find  a  natural  expression  in  terms  of  relationship  (cf. , 
e.g.,  the  'Fatherhood  of  God").  But  they  are  symbolical  or 
analogical,  and  errors  multiply  whenever  the  origin  of  such 
terms  is  forgotten,  and  the  words,  taken  in  a  literalistic  manner, 
form  the  basis  of  argument  unchecked  by  resort  to  the  original 
data  of  experience.  Similarly,  the  idea  of  a  '  Kingdom  of 
Heaven '  will  primarily  be  justified  by  psychical  facts  (aspira- 
tions, longings,  etc.),  although  it  is  at  once  capable  of  develop- 
ment suggested  by  the  experience  of  earthly  kingdoms.  The 
words,  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you'  (Lk  17-1).  represent 
a  profound  transition  from  concrete  imagery,  which  was  open 
to  misunderstanding,  to  a  more  psychological  statement,  and 
this  in  turn  is  capable  of  a  certain  psychological  development 
which,  however,  can  go  astray. 

15.  The  theory  of  reality. — (1)  On  sociological, 
biological,  and  even  chemical  grounds,  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  various  respects  a  '  part '  of  that  which 
is  greater  and  more  permanent  than  his  growing 
and  dying  body.  Not  only  do  his  intuitions  and 
convictions  testify  to  some  greater  and  more  per- 
manent reality,  but  these  are  the  mainspring  of 
his  life  and  they  take  into  their  service  all  that  we 
call  material  and  physical,  and  that  belongs  to 
space  and  time.  The  various  polytheistic  and 
monotheistic  convictions  of  men,  like  the  conflict- 
ing religious,  jihilosophical,  and  other  conceptions 
of  the  universe,  indicate  either  that  there  are  no 
stable  or  dependable  realities  or  that  it  is  men's 
convictions  and  conceptions  of  the  realities  that 
vary  and  develop.  Tlie  latter  is  the  only  rational 
view  if  there  is  to  be  any  ettbrt  to  think  coherently 
about  the  world  ;  and  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  ultimate  realities  and  the  conceptions, 
formulas,  etc. ,  which  may  be  felt  to  be  the  realities 
themselves.  Thus,  the  mystical  experience,  e.g., 
is  felt  to  be  reality  itself,  although  the  striking 
and  conflicting  varieties  of  experience  indicate 
that  it  must  be  of  subjective  and  not  objective 
validity.  That  variation  and  development  are  to 
be  expected  is  shown  also  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
religion,  due  to  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
accept  what  to  others  has  absolute  validity,  and 
who  have  convictions  which  are  felt  to  be  more 
real  than  those  already  current.  Human  person- 
ality is  profounder  than  any  given  system  of  life 
or  thought,  and  consequently  the  soundest  theory 
of  reality  must  be  based  upon  the  existence  of 
(subjective)  convictions  of  reality  which  obtain 
among  men.  These  and  their  vicissitudes  provide 
the  material  for  the  most  logical  theory  of  reality. 
(2)  Explanations,  interpretations,  theories,  and  the  like  all 
imply  some  notions  of  ultimate  reality.  Thus,  f.g.,  the  popular 
theories  of  primitive  or  universal  serpent,  stone,  piiallic,  or  astral 
cults,  if  taken  seriously  and  rigorously  pursued  in  their  imphca- 
tions,  would  have  the  greatest  significance  for  all  conceptions 
of  God,  man,  and  the  universe.  As  a  general  rule,  even  sweep- 
ing theories  may  seem  immediately  plausible  or  absurd,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  the  logical  aspects  are  invariably  complicated, 
and  the  theorj'  will  be  favoured,  because  it  explains  a  certain 
number  of  facts,  or  condemned,  because  of  the  facts  which  are 
ignored  or  interpreted  in  some  forced  manner.  Indeed,  the 
most  absurd  theor.v  covers  some  unimpeachable  facts ;  but, 
when  it  has  once  been  obtained,  evidence  is  forthwith  more  or 
less  ingeniously  twisted  to  it  and  it  becomes  Procrustean.  Con- 
cepts, theories,  systems,  methods,  attitudes,  and  positions  have 
this  twofold  aspect — their  origin  in  the  presence  of  data  which 
have  been  experienced  and  must  be  interpreted  and  organized, 
and  their  subsequent  application  aiid  employment  when  the 
data,  instead  of  bein^  used  to  test  or  control  them,  are  tested  b.v 
them  and  viewed  or  mterpreted  in  their  light.  This  holds  good 
of  (a)  modern  theories,  beliefs,  convictions,  concepts,  etc., 
which  flourish  because  of  the  sound  elements  they  contain,  and 
are  injurious  when  their  origin  is  forgotten  and  they  become 
Procrustean  ;  and  (6)  those  of  old,  which  in  like  manner  must 
have  flourished  only  because  of  their  effective  elements. 

(3)  Of  the  first  importance  for  the  theory  of 
reality  is  the  problem  of  religion  and  magic.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  persistence  of  both  must  be 
due  psychologically  to  certain  effective  elements 
(e.jjr.,  subjective  satisfaction).  But,  since  magic  is 
admittedly  impermanent  and  unprogressive,  and 
religion  admittedly  has  had  its  periods  of  decay 


and  revival,  both  contain  certain  ineffective  ele- 
ments which,  in  the  case  of  religion,  were  not 
irremediable.  Both  include  elements  which  are 
often  styled  irrational ;  and  both  involve  convic- 
tions of  man's  relationship  with  the  powers  and 
processes  of  the  universe  and  of  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  or  of  co-operating  with  them.  But  magic 
typically  involves  attitudes  of  compulsion  and 
coercion  ;  tliere  are  processes  in  the  universe  which 
are  not  beyond  man's  control ;  whereas  depen- 
dence and  humility  are  characteristic  of  religion. 
Yet  the  latter  are  not  the  only  notes  in  religion 
(cf.  §  18  [3]),  and  there  is  frequently  a  behaviour 
and  attitude  which  can  be  styled  magico-religious, 
being  magical  in  its  '  irrational '  and  external 
aspects  and  religious  in  its  temper  and  spirit. 
Thus,  we  find  convictions  of  a  really  profound 
relationship  between  man  and  tlie  universe 
which  are  not  confined  to  crass  magic,  but  there 
are  two  fundamentally  difl'erent  attitudes  (direct 
coercion  or  command,  or  indirect  appeal  or  prayer), 
and,  where  the  contemporary  religion  and  magic 
are  in  conflict,  the  latter  is  tj'pically  anti-social 
and  individualistic  (cf.  art.  Magic  [Introductory]). 
Here,  magic  is  felt  to  be  not  so  much  untrue  as  a 
wrong  handling  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  is  regarded  as 
irreligious  and  blasphemous,  and  is  feared  and 
dreaded.  Consequently  the  problem  of  magic  and 
religion  involves  (a)  our  own  views,  both  of  re- 
ligion and  of  what  is  antithetical  to  it  and  to 
the  progress  of  society,  and  (b)  our  own  views  of 
causation  and  reality  ;  for  we  rely  upon  our  ow  n 
ideas  of  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe,  and  we  must  assume  that  the  ultimate 
realities  are  the  same  everywhere.  It  follow.';, 
therefore,  that  the  concept  '  God '  is  fundamental  : 
(1)  because,  from  a  theistic  point  of  view,  Gdd  is 
the  ultimate  judge  between  religion  and  magic, 
and  (2)  because,  unless  we  have  definite  ideas  of 
the  ultimate  realities  and  of  God's  place  in  the 
processes  of  the  universe,  the  crassest  magic  cannot 
be  finally  estimated — for  to  hurt  a  rival  by  sticking 
pins  into  an  image,  and  to  expect  rain  by  sympa- 
thetic magic  or  by  prayer  to  a  rain-god  or  a  Supreme 
Deity,  is  to  imply  a  theory  of  some  ultimate 
interconnexion  and  causation,  and  upon  tliis  we 
have  to  make  up  our  minds. 

16.  The  concept  'God.'— (1)  The  value  of  all 
convictions  and  theories  of  God,  man,  and  the 
universe  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ultimate 
realities  themselves,  whatever  these  may  prove  to 
be  ;  and  this  fact  obviously  conditions  all  critical 
inquiry.  The  concept  '  God,'  however  it  origin- 
ated, both  influences  and  is  influenced  by  concep- 
tions of  reality  and  truth,  and  the  fundamental 
problem  concerns  the  necessity  of  the  concept  and 
its  content.  The  theist  will  naturally  accept  the 
concept  which,  however,  will  tend  to  control  his 
argument  and  as  a  rule  will  be  only  imperfectly 
analyzed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  procedure  which 
seeks  to  be  purely  inductive  and  to  construct  a 
systematic  view  of  the  universe  will,  if  it  admits 
the  concept,  tend  to  use  it  illogically  and  without 
the  wealth  of  significance  which  characterizes  it 
for  the  theist.  All  the  theories  of  the  origin  of 
religion  are,  therefore,  extremely  instructive  for 
what  they  both  spontaneously  concede  and  imply. 
They  are  usually  obliged  to  assume  some  most 
essential  features  {e.g.,  awe,  reverence,  sacred- 
ness) ;  or  they  confuse  what  evokes  a  religious 
feeling  with  the  origin  of  it.  It  is  meaningless  to 
suggest  to  the  true  theist  that  his  belief  in  a 
living  God  originated  in  the  ancestor-worship, 
animism,  or  aniniatism  of  the  past ;  such  a  notion 
is  part  of  the  fallacious  theory  of  survivals  (§  4). 
However  persuasive  be  the  parallels,  however 
striking  the  links  between  theistic  and  other 
beliefs,  the  external  observer  can  easily  overlook 
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the  qualitative  differences  and  the  different 
'  systems '  involved  in  each.  The  most  rudi- 
mentary form  of  a  feature  is  not  thereby  the 
origin  of  what  appears  in  more  advanced  forms, 
and  the  data  of  totemism  suffice  to  prove  that  the 
origin  of  a  religion  is  not  so  practicable  a  problem 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  rudest  type  of  it.' 

(2)  The  qualitative  differences  between  the 
child's  care  for  the  doll  and  that  of  the  mother  for 
the  babe,  or  between  mere  aB'ection  and  genuine 
love,  override  any  attempt  to  trace  an  actual  linear 
or  serial  development  from  lower  to  higher,  or  the 
like.  No  intense  or  new  experience  (evoked  by 
love,  religion,  crisis,  war,  etc.)  can  be  successfully 
imagined,  grasped,  or  calculated  before  its  arrival ; 
love  is  not  a  magnified  atl'ection,  and  religious 
experience  is  sui  generis — save  to  the  outsider. 
All  intenser  experiences  are  typically  private, 
ineffable,  and  incommunicable  ;  and  ordinary 
language  is  admittedly  a  description  in  lower 
terms.  So,  in  religion  the  '  Fatherhood  of  God '  is 
— from  a  theistic  point  of  view — an  analogical  ex- 
pression of  an  experience,  and,  if  it  is  developed  in 
a  purely  literalistic  manner,  it  loses  its  distinctive- 
ness and  is  without  the  elements  of  development 
and  progress.  From  another  standpoint,  the  term 
might  seem  to  be  a  construction,  a  figment,  a 
theory,  suggested  primarily  by  mundane  experi- 
ence. But  this  will  not  explain  the  qualitative 
difference  for  the  theist  and  the  typical  system  of 
thought  in  which  it  appears.'  In  other  words,  the 
concept  '  God '  is  inexplicable  save  as  the  result  of 
a  growth  of  consciousness,  a  realization,  an  aware- 
ness of  that  of  which  man  can  find  only  an  imperfect 
and  inadequate  description.  It  is  only  in  the 
secondarjr  stages  of  each  moment  in  the  process  that 
the  term  is  treated  as  itself  an  object  of  knowledge  ; 
primarily  the  concept  can  be  justified  only  as 
representing  a  reality  of  which  man  has  come  to 
have  some  conscious  experience,  and  which  he  has 
been  able  to  express  only  in  a  partial  and  limited 
way. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  if  we  a.ssume  the  exis- 
tence of  the  reality  whom  man  conceives  of  as 
God,  this  Supreme  Power  does  not  depend  upon 
man's  recognition.  Wherever  the  conception 
makes  its  apjiearance,  it  must  owe  its  authority 
and  validity  oulj' to  the  consciousness  of  something 
distinctive  and  unique,  something  not  covered  by 
other  terms  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  he  intelli- 
gible only  because  tlie  new  experience  is  blended 
with  what  is  known  and  familiar.  These  are 
among  the  elements  which  go  towards  forming 
man's  idea  of  God's  transcendence  and  immanence 
(see  §  31).  The  blend  of  old  and  new  is  significant, 
for,  if  man  is  ever  to  become  aware  of  the  (objec- 
tively) ultimate  realities,  his  new  conceptions 
cannot,  for  psycliological  reasons,  be  absolutely 
disconnected  from  those  which  he  previously  pos- 
8es.sed  ;  the  realities  to  be  intelligible  cannot  be 
absolutely  unrelated  to  the  prior  experience. 
Finally,  the  fact  tliat  conceptions  of  God  or  of  the 
ultimate  realilics  have  undergone  development 
does  not  justify  the  supposition  that  either  or  hotli 
conceptions  develop.  I  ho  objective  existence  and 
nature  of  God  do  not  depend  uixin  this  or  the  other 
theory  or  thinker  ;  on  the  other  liand,  the  great 
variety  of  religious  beliefs  and  convictions  would 
justify  the  theistic  view  that  any  '  divine  revela- 
tion' must  take  up  the  individual  its  it  IIihIh  him  ; 
it   must  come  '  through  the  medium  of   our  own 

•  Cf.  p.  e(!0'>,  n.  1.  It  ihould  he  obscnod,  thoroforc,  that 
ftlthnilt^n  It  may  l>o  poiuiblc  to  seo  a  crrtain  continnity  or 
wqupn«-c  In  data,  it  docs  not  follow  ttiat  there  hat*  jieen  a  simple 
deveionmiTil  frf»m  any  one  o(  them  to  the  next  In  the  series. 

^  A  tticlHtlc  systein  Is  not  a  bcllot  in  (}o<l  plii/i  a  svHteni  llttcd 
to  it,  hut  an  orifanio  whole  ;  cf.  similarly  the  prolilem  of  the 
orlffin  of  totemism  (|  17),  and  of  all  else  that  ran  bo  regarded  as 
a  iinglo  unlu 


mental  and  moral  experience  and  equipment,'  and 
'this  medium  fashions  its  form.'  Consequently, 
from  a  purely  critical  point  of  view,  the  remark- 
able variation  in  men's  beliefs  and  practices,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  many  of  the 
theistic  and  non-theistic  convictions,  make  it 
necessary  to  approach  even  the  profoundest  and 
most  sacred  questions  from  the  human  side. 

(3)  Without  a  preliminary  survey  of  some  introductory  ques- 
tions it  would  not  be  possible  to  thread  a  way  throiijih  the  mass 
of  data.  The  ultimate  realities  touching  liian,  God,  and  the 
universe  must  be  such  that  the  different  conceptions  of  them 
and  their  development  can  be  in  some  measure  expKiined ; 
otherwise  we  imply  innumerable  realities  and  ijrnore  both  the 
results  of  careful  comparison  and  the  psychological  relationship 
among  all  men.  The  data  of  religion  can  t>e  handled  methodi- 
cally only  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  certain  profound 
ti-uths.  principles,  and  realities  which  are  apprehended  (a)  in 
ways  that  can  be  shown  to  be  related  to  one  another,  and  {/») 
among  men  who  are  psychologically  more  alike  than  unlike: 
either  experience  and  existence  must  be  entirely  irrational  or 
some  way  of  organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  diverse  data  can 
be  found.  The  method  is  both  deductive  and  inductive.  The 
simplest  classifications,  even  the  merest  beginnings,  involve 
postulates  and  assunijitions ;  all  organization  of  data  is  due 
partly  to  prior  selection — not  to  chance — and  to  some  view 
which  will  be  replaced  later  by  other  and  more  developed 
views.  There  is  continuous  alternation  between  the  '  structure ' 
or  '  content '  of  a  standpoint  or  of  an  attitude  to  things  or  of  a 
'world-view' and  the  things  themselves,  between  the  concept 
and  its  material,  between  the  theory  and  the  facts  it  embraces, 
between  the  method  and  the  e\idence  it  handles,  between  the 
vision  of  the  goal  and  the  method  of  reaching  it.  Neither 
member  of  each  pair  remains  unchanged.  Man  has  a  conscious- 
ness, an  awareness,  a  mode  of  experiencing,  which  is  capable  of 
progressive  develo]>inent ;  and  in  the  history  of  religion  we 
discern  the  vicissitudes  of  men's  ^conceptions  of  what  to  them 
were  the  supreme  ultimate  realities.  Just  as  data  cannot  be 
handled  unless  we  are  given  metliods  of  classification,  postu- 
lates, etc.,  so  we  cannot '  construct '  or  '  invent '  conceptions  of 
reality,  but  must  test,  verify,  and  develop  those  which  we  find 
already  in  our  possession,  and  which,  such  as  they  are,  are  the 
result  of  past  experience.  And,  so  long  as  the  best  description 
of  reality  depends  upon  men,  and  persona]  experience  and  con- 
victions control  both  men's  life  and  thought  and  their  attitudes 
to  one  another,  so  long  must  a  critical  inquiry  geek  the  road  to 
reality  in  their  conceptions  of  reality  and  in  human  personality. 

nr.  The  elements  op  religion.^— ly.  Totem 
and  other  names. — (1)  For  the  classification  of  the 
'elements'  of  religion  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  psychological  identity  of  all  religions,  includ- 
ing even  totemism,  .and  the  general  similarity  of 
the  psychological,  the  historical,  and  the  other 
factors  in  their  develoinnent.  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  the  close  connexion  between  theistic  re- 
ligion and  totemi.<im  and  all  other  cults  or  religions 
which  are  not  theistic.  The  exidicitly  theistic 
convictions,  when  they  enter  the  history  of  religion, 
imjduce,  as  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  a 
genetic  development  of  thought,  and  not  a  stage 
entirely  unrelated  to  its  predecessor;  and  this 
allows  the  conclusion  that  theistic  religious  experi- 
ence is  not  to  be  entirely  separated  from  other 
religious  experience.  The  tlieistic  convictions 
undoubtedly  cause  a  profound  development,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  a  resha]iing  of  the  world  of 
beliefs  and  practices.  ])ut  there  is  none  the  less  a 
genetic  relation  between  earlier  and  later  stages, 
and,  consequently,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
ultimate  reality  which  we  call  '  God'  was  isolated 
from  the  consciousness  in  which  He  had  not  before 
been  explicitly  present.  That  is  to  say,  it  isadevel- 
ojimcnt  in  the  human  consciousness  which — how- 
ever caused — is  the  fundamental  fact,  and  this 
conclusion  is  of  vit.il  significance  for  all  interpreta- 
tion of  ri'ligiim,  especially  on  the  'lower'  levels  (cf. 
S§  16  ['J],  24  [I  J)-  Totem-groups  naturally  owe  their 
unily  to  the  inijilicit  or  explicit  recognilion  of 
principles  and  ideas  which  make  for  unity.  Tlio 
1  AlthnughthisftiviHionof  the  9ubje<'t  fornislhe  real  inductive 
starting-point,  there  must  be  preliminary  ideas  of  nu-thod, 
clasMiflcation,  and  so  forth,  otherwise  (as  ran  hr  sern  from  the 
conflicting  results  of  the  ajtpllralion  of  the  'romparativo 
method')  the  evidunrocaimntbe  rritirully  handled  (see  §  t6  [a]). 
Hero,  only  the  merest  otilline  ran  tie  repref*entid,  and  further 
reference  nuist  ho  madi-  to  the  works  nf  Tylor,  Krazer,  Toy, 
Iinrklieim,  etc.,  and,  for  fiS  »7fT.  in  particular,  to  the  artt. 
llol.iNRss,  Taiui. 
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totem  is  the  emblem,  badge,  symbol,  or  link ;  it 
is  more  than  the  mere  animal  or  plant  species, 
and  its  value  lies  in  the  meaning  that  it  has  for 
the  group,  in  the  system  of  lieliefs  and  practices 
of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Though  it  has  been 
denied  that  totemism  is  a  religion,  it  is  undeni- 
ably on  the  border-line,  and  there  are  variations 
such  that,  in  Samoa,  e.g.,  the  totems  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  gods.'  No  single  element  by  itself  is  a 
proof  of  totemism  ;  e.g.,  animal  names  alone  have 
no  weight.  The  point  lies  in  the  context  or 
system  of  thought,  even  as  any  given  name  com- 
pounded with  Baal  or  Nebo  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  existence  of  a  contemporary  belief  in 
those  gods. 

The  suggestion  that  totemism  arose  through  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  metaphorical,  symbolical,  or  similar  names,  or  that 
an  animal  or  plant  nickname  was  the  origin,  does  not  explain 
the  organic  system  of  cult.  This  suggestion  emphasizes  '  the 
usual  savage  superstition  which  places  all  folk  in  mystic  rapport 
with  the  object  from  which  their  7ia7n€s  are  derived. '2  But  it 
begs  the  question ;  for  a  name  could  orif'inate  totemism  only 
proWded  we  grant  the  psychological  and  other  factors  which 
await  explanation — viz.  the  meanmg  of  '  superstition,'  *  mystic,' 
and  'rapport.'  What  is  important,  however,  is  the  assumption 
that  a  system  can  come  into  existence  at  a  bound,  since  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  system,  and  the  presence  of  many  gradations  of 
totemism,  as  also  the  close  parallelism  between  it  and  other 
cults,  tell  against  the  view  that  it  can  be  explained  by  pointing 
merely  to  a  particular  element  (viz.  the  name)  and  not  by 
regarding  the  cult  as  an  organic  whole.3 

(2)  In  fact  the  names  of  totems  usually  function 
similarly  to  those  in  other  types  of  cults.  For  (a) 
not  only  will  a  particular  stock  of  names  often  be 
reserved  for  the  members  of  a  totem-group,  but  (b) 
sometimes  the  names  refer  to  the  totem,  as  truly 
as  compounds  of  Jah(weh),  Baal,  or  Nebo  indicate 
some  sort  of  relationship  between  the  god  and  the 
people.*  Sometimes  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  keep 
the  names  in  use,  for  otherwise  the  totem  will  feel 
neglected  and  be  angry.  Sometimes  a  native  on 
lying  down  or  rising  up  will  murmur  the  name  of  his 
totem,  which  is  believed  to  be  helpful  only  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  particular  group.  Again,  the 
name  of  a  totem  must  not  be  spoken  heedlessly,  or 
it  is  referred  to  indirectly  ;  thus  the  Warramunga 
of  Australia  tell  of  a  huge  world-snake  which  is 
not  called  by  its  proper  name,  because  to  mention 
it  too  often  would  cause  them  to  lose  control 
over  it,  and  the  reptUe  would  come  and  eat 
them  up. 

(3)  Characteristic  everywhere  are  not  merely 
the  associations  of  the  name  of  revered  or  sacreil 
objects,  and  what  they  betoken  or  presage  (nomen, 
omen),  but  also  the  claims  involved  when  names 
are  conferred  or  assumed  ('Name  spells  claim'). 
The  name  indicates  the  known,  and  there  is  a 
common  tendency  to  identify  the  name  with  that 
for  which  it  stands,  to  connect  the  name  and  the 
nature  of  a  thing.  So  it  is  that  change  of  name 
often  suggested  or  indicated  change  of  nature  or 
personality,  or  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  an 

1  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  for,  where  we  find  the  earliest 
stage  of  what  we  agree  to  call  'religion'  (or  'ethics,'  §  i8  [1]), 
the  distinctive  features  will  appear  in  an  environment  which 
admitted  of  the  development,  and,  as  is  the  case  wherever  the 
necessity  for  a  new  concept  appears,  there  must  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  distinctively  new. 

3  Andrew  Lang,  in  EBr^^  xxvii.  86,  Secret  of  the  Totem, 
London,  1905,  pp.  121,  125. 

3  This  reliance  upon  single  elements  and  not  upon  their  con- 
text or  their  system  is  a  common  cause  of  fallacious  argu- 
ment, when  the  comparative  method  is  uncritically  employed. 
Of.  also  the  erroneous  view  that  theism  originates  in  the  super- 
addition  of  the  belief  in  a  God  (above,  p.  672a,  n.  2).  For  the 
'birth  '  of  systems  cf.  the  sudden  rise  of  eikon  cults  {e.g.,  A.  J. 
B.  Wace,  Annals  of  Archceology  and  Anthropology,  Liverpool, 
1910,  iii.  22  ff.),  of  new  religious  cults  in  British  New  Guinea 
(E.  VV.  P.  Chinnery  and  A.  C.  Iladdon,  BJ  xv.  [1917]  448  ff.), 
of  new  castes  in  India  (with  an  entire  caste  system),  of  cults  of 
deified  men  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  the  strange  cult  around 
the  ideas  of  Fatherland,  Liberty,  and  Reason  at  the  French 
Revolution  (Durkheim,  p.  214). 

*  For  (a)  and  (6)  respectively  see  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exo- 
gamy, ii.  343,  473,  iii.  13,  329,  360,  and  i.  58  f.,  ii.  473  t.,  iii.  34  f., 
77,  101  f.,  272. 
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individual  or  a  place.'  As  indicating  a  claim,  the 
name  is  the  written  symbol  or  mark  representative 
of  the  owner.  A  name  will  be  kept  secret  lest  an 
enemy  by  knowing  it  should  have  power  over  the 
holder  of  it ;  and  the  greater  the  owner,  the  more 
potent  tlie  name  and  the  greater  the  need  for  care. 
To  name  the  dead  is  to  bring  them  vividly  before 
one  ;  hence  the  names  of  venerated  and  sacred 
beings,  as  also  of  harmful  and  evil  ones,  may  not 
be  used  freely.  The  customs  are  psychologically 
quite  intelligible.  Consequently,  the  names  that 
have  valued  or  treasured  associations,  that  mean 
much,  are  neither  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten  nor 
used  carelessly  and  heedlessly.  Two  transitions 
are  possible :  the  one  is  to  keep  the  name  secret, 
to  avoid  it,  to  replace  it  by  another  which  will 
not  have  the  old  psychical  force  ;  in  this  way  it 
falls  out  of  use,  or  it  is  retained  among  the  few, 
or  it  has  a  magical  value — it  is  self  -  eHective, 
automatic ;  the  other  makes  the  name  too 
familiar  and  robs  it  of  its  earlier  worth.  Two 
stages  can  therefore  be  recognized — one  where  a 
name  is  effective  on  psychological  grounds,  as 
being  part  of  a  system  of  interconnected  feelings 
and  ideas,  and  the  other  where  it  is  becoming  or 
has  become  isolated  and  barren,  with  little  or  none 
of  the  former  psychological,  social,  and  intellectual 
significance.  The  latter  stage  is  evidently  in- 
ett'ective  and  impermanent,  whereas  the  former 
must  have  recurred  from  time  to  time ;  for, 
whether  the  name  stands  for  what  is  visible  (c.p'., 
the  totem  species)  or  for  the  invisible  (the  distant, 
the  dead,  a  spiritual  deity,  etc. ),  it  has  an  elective 
value  only  because  of  the  appropriate  feelings  or 
ideas  whicli  it  evokes.  The  first  stage,  then,  is 
essential  for  all  progressive  development. 

(4)  Tabus  against  looking  at  or  touching  things  are  rarely 
applicable  to  totems,  because  the  species  is  generally  common  ; 
but  the,v  apply  to  the  objects  or  vessels  used  in  the  totem  cult. 
Everywhere  there  are  eacred  objects  which  may  not  be  heed- 
lessl.v  gazed  at  or  handled.  Just  as  a  sacred  name  calls  up  that 
to  which  it  refers  {i.e.  typically,  the  reality  itself,  as  it  is  appre- 
hended), so  objects  are  sacred  and  effective  because  of  the 
associations.  Thus,  relics,  bones  of  saints,  etc.,  are  used  for 
magic  ;  and  parts  of  a  man's  bodj',  or  even  his  shadow  or  foot- 
print, are  regarded  as  essentially  'himself.2  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  object  may  lose  its  sanctity  (cf.  the  vicissitudes  of  the  bull- 
roarer  and  of  sacred  masks),  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  that 
is  treated  as  sacred  appears  as  an  organic  part  of  an  entire  rite, 
cult,  or  system. 

i8.  The  sacred  relationship. — (1)  Psychologi- 
cally, the  sacredness  of  things  (names,  visible 
objects,  etc. )  is  akin  to  the  natural  delicacy  where 
one's  treasured  souvenirs  and  memories  are  con- 
cerned, where  one's  inmost  personality  is  felt  to 
be  at  stake,  and  where  there  are  ideas  which  are 
neither  to  be  obliterated  or  forgotten  nor  treated 
with  familiarity  and  tactlessness.  The  fear  of 
gazing  heedlessly  upon  sacred  objects  applies  also 
to  particular  individuals  (priests,  kings)  who  must 
be  kept  in  seclusion  because  of  the  tabus.*  The 
OT,  in  turn,  illustrates  the  real  danger  felt  in 
being  in  the  presence  of  a  divine  being.  The 
psychological  foundation  throughout  is  similar ; 
there  are  some  things  which  are  too  closely  bound 
up  with  ideas  of  ultimate  reality  and  personality 
to  be  lightly  handled,  or  even  to  be  treated  objec- 
tively— the  thought  and  the  reality  fuse  into  one.' 
That  '  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God '  (cf.  Lk  5*)  is 

1  Hence  the  idea  of  changing  a  name  in  order  to  change  the 
personality  finds  a  concrete  parallel  in  the  custom  of  changing 
clothes  in  times  of  crises  (see  \V.  R.  Halliday,  BSA  xvi.  [1909- 
10]  21'j  ff.).  The  tendency  noted  above  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
higher  (conceptual)  development  of  thought  when  thought  or 
description  is  confused  with  actual  existence  or  reality. 

2  Cf.  the  evidence  collected  by  Frazer,  GB-',  pt.  i..  The  Magic 
Art,  i.  174  S. ;  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London, 
1911,  pp.  77  ff.,  258  ff. 

3  Cf.  GB3,  pt  ii.,  Taboo,  chs.  i.,  iv.  §  1. 

4  Cf.  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  Intellect :  '  I  would  put  myself 
in  the  attitude  to  look  in  the  eye  an  abstract  truth,  and  I  can- 
not. I  blench  and  withdraw  on  this  side  and  on  that.  I  seem  to 
know  what  he  meant  who  said.  No  man  can  see  God  face  to  face 
and  live.' 
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the  complement  of  the  fear  of  an  Isaiah  (Is  6'),  and 
the  convictions  herein  involved  are  quite  inexpli- 
cable unless  they  were  based  upon  certain  intense 
experiences  and  endorsed  throughout  the  ages  by 
those  who  had  similar  types  of  experience  and 
could  realize  their  validity.  The  evidence  natur- 
ally varies  in  significance  and  spiritualitj-.  From 
totemism  and  upwards  purificatory  ceremonies  on 
all  solemn  occasions  abound.  Among  rudimentary 
and  simple  people  the  practices  are  extraordinarily 
concrete :  lire,  water,  abrasion,  scarification, 
change  of  clothing,  etc.,  prepare  the  individual  for 
the  sacred  ceremony.  So,  too,  guilt  is  treated  as 
something  physical  or  material,  to  he  washedaway, 
removed  by  an  emetic,  or  dispatched  upon  a  scape- 
goat. The  data  represent  a  preethical  rather 
than  an  ethical  stage.  What  we  call  '  ethical '  was 
not  born  in  a  day  (cf.  p.  673',  n.  1) ;  and  practices 
which  were  purely  external  could  have  no  psychical 
or  subjective  efficacy.  Ritual  can  be  accompanied 
by  its  appropriate  psychical,  moral,  or  spiritual 
accompaniment,  and  can  readily  lose  it ;  and  the 
difference  is  between  an  apparently  magical  (or 
rather  magico-religious)  rite  and  a  purely  magical 
one  (§  15  [3]).  Of  the  two,  the  former  and  not  the 
latter  can  permit  progressive  development.'  The 
apparent  edification,  the  psychical  transitions  from 
feelings  of  fear,  grief,  or  unworthiness  to  those  of 
relief,  forgiveness,  and  the  like,  and  the  persistence 
of  the  rites  in  practical  social  groups  are  incom- 
prehensible unless  the  data  are  treated  as  entirely 
bonafifh  and  rational  within  their  limits.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  purificatory  and  similar  cere- 
monies are  for  practical  purposes,  when  great 
values  are  at  stake,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
is  concerned.  They  have  the  effect  of  producing 
or  strengthening  a  certain  psychical  state,  a  desired 
relationship  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  genuine  feelings 
of  confidence  and  security  recur  even  among  rudi- 
mentary religions  in  the  midst  of  strange  and 
apparently  quite  irrational  tabus. 

(2)  Even  the  totem  is  supposed  to  help  and  succour  the  clans- 
men who  respect  it,  and  the  individual  totems  or  spirit-euardians 
are  ready  to  strengthen  those  who  own  them.  The  help  may  be 
of  a  very  general  character,  or  the  beliefs  may  be  shaped  by  the 
attribut€8  of  the  object :  thus  the  ea^le  gives  keen  sight,  and 
the  bear  gives  strength — but  the  bear  is  slow  and  clumsy,  and 
hence  the  prot6g6  may  suffer  !  The  central  -object  of  the 
religious  feelings  and  beliefs  will  thus  stinuilate  thought ;  hence 
it  is  possible  to  consider  separately  (a)  its  objective  nature, 
character,  reputation  (whether  totem,  deifletl  ancestor,  etc.),  and 
(6)  the  feelings,  needs,  and  psychical  nature  of  the  worshipper 
(see  S  31  [4]).  Throughout  there  is  a  reUance  upon  sonie  ex- 
plicit source  or  centre  of  deflnit*  or  indefinite  efficacy  ;  and  it  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  perfectly  vague  and  implicit  reliance  upon 
•something'  in  the  universe  which  will  respond  to  the  flurig-out 
curse,  the  earnest  adjuration,  and  the  resort  to  lot  or  divination 
(cf.  i  29  [1)).  Whether  the  individual  has  explicit  convictions 
or  no,  and  however  they  may  be  shaped,  the  underlying  ideas 
are  essentially  similar  in  spite  of  their  profoundly  difTerent 
shapes  and  their  effects  upon  his  intellectual  development 

(3)  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  intuitive  idea 
of  reciprocal  relationship ;  the  evidence  is  strong 
enough  to  suggest  the  do  ut  dcs  formula  of 
86M)rihce  (q.v.).  Yet  the  idea  of  a  mutual  under- 
taking which  may  seem  a  veritable  bargaining 
(cf.  in  the  Rigveda  ;  also  Jacob's  vow  [Gn  SS*"-])  is 
not  necessarily  so  crude  ami  unethical  as  it  may 
a[i[iear  (cf.  the  ideas  in  the  Deuteronomic  threats 
and  rewards — e.g.,  Dt  28  f.).  IJut  tlie  conception 
of  a  god  as  unswerving  and  unalterable  is  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  religion  and  for  magic. 
There  are  convictions  of  a  certain  uniformity,  and 
a  free  response  (cf.  Mt  7"),  whidi  make  the 
proniises  of  religion  a  free  gift  to  '  everyone  tlmt 
tliir.Ht(!th '  (Is  5.V),  and  a  reward  for  importunity 
(l,k  ll"").  In  striking  contrast  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  liibu  to  maintain  a  gulf   between  the  sacred 

'  lnU?rmedlat4>  stops  In  the  aflvance  are  illiiNtrated  when  the 
rlt«il  are  explicitly  ansoclate^l  with  apjiroprlate  sentinientA ;  cf. 
lift  l(pw,  anf!  the  Hyriac  story  of  the  woman  who  In  the  coro- 
iiKpnlfil  wftjihinif  rleans'^d  her  thoughts  also  (F.  0.  Burkitt, 
Euytumia  and  the  (joth,  London,  1013,  p.  160), 


and  the  profane  is  the  respectful  friendliness,  or 
the  easy,  confident,  and  even  naive  behaviour,  as 
reflected,  e.g.,  in  popular  stories  in  the  OT 
(Abraham  [Gn  15«],  Moses  [Ex  3'=],  Gideon 
[Jg  6"-  -•  S8'-  S9],  Hezekiah  [2  K  20»]).  The  child- 
like attitude  in  all  its  phstses — good  and  bad — has 
parallels  in  personal  religion  and  mysticism,  and 
stands  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of 
subservience,  humility,  resignation,  and  submissive 
faith.  So,  in  the  OT  itself,  quite  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  popular  narratives  in  question  is  the 
Deuteronomic  teaching  which  sternly  forbids  man 
to  'tempt'  the  Deity  (i.e.  put  Him  to  the  test).' 
The  data  are  exceedingly  instructive,  especially 
when  viewed  in  their  historical  development, 
because  (a)  the  attitude  to  all  that  is  delicate, 
intimate,  and  sacred  readily  passes  from  naive, 
free  innocence  to  an  attitude  that  is  blameworthy 
— in  this  manner  a  relationship  with  one  who  is 
felt  to  be  psychically  superior  can  pass  through 
familiarity  to  one  with  loss  of  respect ;  and  (6)  the 
institutional  religion,  like  all  organized  thought, 
has  commonly  to  restrain  a  certain  individualism 
which  from  being  markedly  individualistic  becomes 
extreme,  antinomian,  and  irreligious.' 

19.  Ideas  of  imitation  and  identification. — (I) 
Signs,  symbols,  and  tatu-marks  can  be  used,  like 
names,  to  indicate  relationship,  claim,  or  posses- 
sion ;  and  they  are  ett'ective,  provided  they  have 
an  appropriate  meaning  and  call  up  the  required 
feelings  and  ideas.  The  symbol  which  stands  for 
the  totem,  spirit,  or  goci  may  be  carved  upon 
weapons,  boundary-stones,  utensils,  etc.,  to  signify 
the  presence  of  a  protective  being,  to  warn  off  the 
evil-doer,  and  so  forth.  The  symbol  may  even  be 
cut  or  painted  upon  individuals,  or  the  latter  may 
wear  skins,  helmets,  etc.,  to  represent  or  symbolize 
the  totem,  spirit-guardian,  or  other  protective 
power.  Whether  we  find  a  realistic  imitation  or  a 
symbol  more  or  less  conventional  or  no  longer 
intelligible,  the  individual  is  very  closely  associated 
with  a  being  who,  however  superior,  stands  in  an 
intimate  personal  relationship  with  him.  In  war, 
e.g.,  the  wooden  images  of  dead  ancestors  may  be 
invoked  or  taken  into  the  fight ;  and  there  may  be 
an  appeal  to  old  heroes  or  to  war-gods  (who  are 
sometimes  deified  heroes).  But,  when  the  warrior 
in  some  way  imitates  his  protective  genius,  there 
is  a  virtual  identity — the  warrior  does  not  fight 
for  his  god,  but  leith  or  rather  as  his  god.  Some- 
times the  totem  is  painted  on  the  dead,  or  other- 
wise associated  with  the  corpse — a  fitting  climax 
when  the  individual  and  liis  totem  are  supposed  to 
be  of  the  same  '  substance,'  and  the  man  is  born  of 
the  totem  stock.  Even  in  totemism  there  is  a 
certain  identity  of  nature  of  man  and  his  totem, 
together  with  the  realization  of  a  difference,  anti 
this  coexisting  'immanence'  and  'transcendence' 
faithfully  reUccts  feelings  of  the  paradoxical  rela- 
tionship between  what  we  call  the  'human 'and 
the  '  sacred  '  or  '  divine.' 

(2)  The  various  imitative  practices  occur  in  com- 
memorative ceremonies  {e.g.,  where  dead  ancestors 
are  supposed  to  be  present)  ;  but  of  far  greater 
interest  are  those  which  represent  needs  or  wants 
and  their  fiillilment.  There  are  mimetic  cere- 
monies to  effect  cures,  to  bring  rain,  to  further  the 

1  Of.  Priver's  note  on  Dt  O"  In  JCC. 

"  I'Hychologically,  and  apart  from  any  theory  of  ultimate 
realities,  it  is  significant  that  human  porsonality  develops,  In 
relii:i(m,  iis  In  human  life,  where  great  values  lire  corK^iirned.  A 
j>atli  ha.*!  to  be  found  between  (fl)  utter  faniiliaril  v,  with  the  loss 
of  the  earlier  recognition  of  one's  own  psychical  inferiority,  and 
('')  feelings  of  aloofness,  reinot^'ness,  and  of  the  gulf  between 
the  sell  nnil  another  self ;  see  i  31  (3).  .lust  as  saori'd  objects 
are  to  be  named,  seen,  or  liandled  tmly  with  respect,  so  in 
religion  there  Is  an  exiierience  of  a  relationship  which  has  to  be 
treated  similarly,  and,  although  I:ho  relationship  has  human 
analogies,  yet  it  is  characteristically  more  vital  than  any  in 
ordinary  human  life. 
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increase  of  edible  animal  and  ])lant  totems,  etc. 
In  these  cases  (especially  in  Central  Australia)  the 
groups  or  the  headmen,  by  virtue  of  their  relation- 
ship with  the  totem,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
exercisesome  control  over  it  for  their  own  purposes. ' 
The  practices  are  noteworthy  for  the  solemnity,  self- 
denial,  and  restraint  which  accompany  them  and 
forbid  us  to  style  them  purely  magical.  Elsewhere 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  groups  or  individuals  to 
be  ascribed  power  and  authority  over  some  one 
department  of  nature  (rain,  winds,  crops,  etc.), 
and  the  general  principle  implied  is  twofold :  A 
can  control  B  because  of  some  relationship  (re- 
semblance, etc.)  between  them;  or,  to  control  B, 
or  gain  B's  help,  A  must  first  enter  into  some  close 
relationship.-  The  manifold  beliefs  and  practices 
turn  upon  ideas  of  likeness,  resemblance,  and 
identity  ;  and  the  main  lines  of  development  are  : 
(a)  a  testing  and  verifying  of  the  ideas,  (6)  the 
choice,  on  the  one  side,  of  special  individuals,  and 
the  recognition,  on  the  other,  of  special  sources  of 
activity  such  that,  instead  of  a  rain-totem  gruup, 
we  find  (a)  individuals  credited  witli  the  power  of 
controlling  the  rain,  and  (/3)  spirits  and  gods, 
either  of  rain  or  of  less  restricted  powers  (see  §  25). 

(3)  Throughout,  what  is  fundamental  is  the  imi- 
tation, whether  of  the  venerated  being,  the  par- 
ticular need,  or  the  activity  required.  Now,  the 
idea  of  imitating  the  holiness  or  perfection  of  a 
deity  (e.g.,  Mt  S'")  could  not  spring  up  suddenly  ; 
the  desire  for  a  spiritual,  ethical,  and  inward 
resemblance  cannot  be  separated  psychologically 
from  the  rudimentary  rites  where  men,  externally 
at  least,  in  some  way  assimilate  themselves  to 
their  sacred  beings,  and  not  rarely  with  every  sign 
of  earnestness  and  solemnity.  In  this  psychical 
state  there  is  a  communion,  approaching  identity, 
with  the  object  of  the  profoundest  ideas  ;  there  is 
a  typical  desire  to  reach  the  state  and  to  profit 
from  it.  All  imitation  gives  a  certain  reality  to 
the  conception  entertained  of  the  person  who  is 
being  represented.  Moreover,  intense  ideas  and 
desires  will  tend  to  realize  themselves  in  appropri- 
ate gestures  and  activities.'  Hence  the  apparently 
magical  representation  of  rainfall  is  not  unintel- 
ligible from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
significant  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  typically 
involve  attitudes  which  are  characteristic  of 
religion.  It  is  true  that  there  is  in  religion  a 
characteristic  submission  (not  necessarily  an  atti- 
tude of  passivity)  to  the  supremacy  of  the  divine 
will — 'Thy  will  be  done.'  On  the  other  hand,  in 
magic  'there  is  too  much  "My  will  be  done" 
about  it  all.'*  But  there  is  the  third  attitude, 
naive  and  confident,  and  for  this  the  formula 
would  be  '  Our  will  be  done.'  This  corresponds  to 
the  group-unity  where  men  and  their  sacred  beings 
form  part  of  the  same  social  system,  and  it  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  gods  and  men 
perform  one  another's  will  (cf.  §  7  [2]).  Moreover, 
logically  speaking,  this  is  a  primary  attitude  and 
one  that  tends  naturally  to  become  that  in  which 
the  individual  acts  as  though  he  had  only  to  control, 
coerce,  or  set  in  motion  the  required  activities. 
The  first  attitude  ('Thy  will')  is  certainly  not 
primary  ;  and,  Avhile  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
transition  from  an  implicit '  Our  ^vill '  to  '  My  will,' 
it  is  impossible  to  explain,  psychologically  and 
logically,  any  transition  if  the  magical  attitude  is 
original.  This  is  vital  for  all  conceptions  of 
religion  ;  the  apprehension  of  a  qualitative  differ- 
ence must  be  taken  as  primary  and  fundamental. 
All  human  activity  implies  that  there  are  processes 

1  See  the  critical  summary  by  Durlfheim,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

-  Cf.  therefore  the  semi-majpcal  character  of  the  symbolical 
toilet  or  dress  of  old  Oriental  priests  and  kings,  etc. 

■"See  art.  MAaic,  and  cf.  G.  F.  Stout,  A  Hanual  of  Psychology^, 
London,  1913,  pp.  166,  392 f.,  602f. 

*  Marett,  Anthropology,  p.  208. 


in  the  universe  with  which  man  is  co-operating  ; 
man  in  the  course  of  development  tests  and 
purges  his  more  unconscious  presuppositions.  The 
religious  conception  of  reality  involves  the  recog- 
nition of  some  ultimate  interconnexion  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  between  man  and  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  universe.'  Even  the  crude 
imitative  rites  imply  something  wortliy  of  imita- 
tion with  self-denial,  sacrifice,  etc.  ;  and  the  prac- 
tices, together  with  the  vague  curse  and  the  lofty 
prayer,  imply  a  certain  belief  in  their  efficacy.  To 
achieve  his  ends,  man  must  make  the  necessary 
preparation  and  use  the  necessary  factors  ;  hence 
comes  the  need  of  concentration,  discipline,  self- 
control,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  progress  of 
thought  consists  in  the  better  knowledge  of  what 
is  indispensable  if  effective  results  are  required 
(see,  further,  §  29).  Here  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice  comes  under  consideration. 

20.  Sacrifice  and  prayer. — (1)  The  data  of  sacri- 
fice undoubtedly  include  some  gross  ideas  of  mere 
bargaining,  and  of  cajoling  and  feeding  the  gods  ; 
they  typically  point  to  a  relationship  for  utilitarian 
purposes,  and  thus  the  sacrifice  appears  as  a  pre- 
liminary gift  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  or  as  a  thank-offering  afterwards.  But,  in 
its  more  suggestive  form,  the  sacriiice  is  communal 
— it  is  a  ceremony  in  which  members  of  a  unit 
participate,  one  which  creates  between  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  stronger  bond  of  connexion  than 
ties  of  blood."  In  such  a  unit  or  bond  the  pro- 
foundest ideas  are  realized,  and  men  and  their 
sacred  beings  are  brought  into  the  closest  relation- 
ship. The  ceremony  is  psychically  impressive,  it 
is  an  intensifying  and  strengthening  experience  ; 
and  the  state  typically  involves  feelings  of  union 
and  solidarity,  and  of  communion  or  even  identity 
with  the  sacred  being.  While  sacrifice  is  felt  to  be 
effective,  conversely,  effective  results  are  to  be 
obtained  by  sacrifice  and  self-sacrifice.  Hence 
extravagant  asceticism,  torture,  and  extraordinary 
self-mutilation  (the  last  even  before  a  fight  [GB^, 
pt.  ii..  Taboo,  p.  160 tf.])  can  produce  a  state  of 
exaltation,  infelt  strength,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  desired  help  must  be  forthcoming.  Indeed, 
violent  measures  may  be  adopted  in  times  of  crisis 
or  distress  ;  and  gloomy  rites  can  reappear  or  be 
more  intense  in  order  to  bring  help  or  to  stave 
off  disaster  or  decay.  Healthy  asceticism,  sacri- 
fice, and  self-denial — all  psychically  and  physically 
beneficial — can  thus  take  perverse  forms  in  order 
to  ensure,  or  virtually  to  compel,  the  benefits  that 
are  sought.  "That  man  by  these  measures  can 
achieve  his  ends  is  in  keeping  with  what  proves  to 
be  a  common  presupposition  :  that  the  efficacy  of 
'  nature '  and  the  course  of  '  natural  events,  in 
general,  are  connected  with  the  behaviour  of  men, 
and  particularly  of  such  powerful  and  representative 
individuals  as  semi-divine  kings  and  priests  (cf. 
§25  [3],  and  art.  Brahmanism,  vol.  ii.  p.  800).  Sacri- 
fice has  as  its  central  idea  the  implicit  or  explicit 
assumption  that  there  is  some  connexion  between 
human  behaviour  and  natural  causation,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  (e.g.,  through  a  deity),  and 
such  an  assumption  goes  behind  the  usual  differ- 
entiation of  man  and  nature,  human  and  divine. 
Hence,  the  distinctively  religious  and  the  obviously 
magical  aspects  are  often  closely  akin,  although 
their  significance  for  the  development  of  thonght 
is  essentially  different. 

(2)  Similarly  as  regards  prayer.'    The  spell  or 

1  The  fact  that  we  distinguish  human  and  divine  (and  other 
antitheses — e.g.,  man  and  animal)  means,  not  that  the  two  are 
absolutely  distinct  and  unrelated,  but  that  we  realize  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  constituents  of  some  larger  realm. 

~  For  the  latter  cf.  A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India,  p.  274,  and 
see,  in  general,  W.  R.  Smith,  H<'l.  Seni." 

3  See  especially  L.  R.  Farnell,  The  Evolution  of  Religion, 
London,   1905,  pp.  16S-231 ;    F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introd.  to  the 
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charm  involves  ideas  of  self-sufficiency  and  com- 
pulsion, and  of  a  mechanism  which  has  only  to  be 
set  working,  whereas  the  prayer  primarily  means 
a  call  upon  the  inner  self,  and  is  typically  a  com- 
munion with  or  an  appeal  to  a  Superior  Power. 
But  from  the  explicit  prayer  to  a  Heavenly  Father 
for  the  daily  bread  there  cannot  be  isolated  the 
deeply-felt  earnest  wish,  as  when  the  Gold  Coast 
negro  cries  :  '  Heaven  !  grant  that  I  may  have 
something  to  eat  this  day.'  On  the  one  side  is  the 
psychical  nature  of  man,  whose  appeal  is  formu- 
lated to  a  sacred  being  who  either  is  the  centre  of 
a  systematized  body  of  thought  or  is  perfectly 
vague  and  unsystematized  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
is  the  question  of  the  ultimate  realities — whether 
the  prayer  or  wish  has  any  effect  save  upon  the 
man  himself,  his  courage,  confidence,  etc.,  and 
whether  a  Supreme  Power  pays  heed  to  the  appeal, 
be  it  systematized  or  vague.  Moreover,  the 
earnest  prayer  or  wish  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  earnest  beliaviour  which  requires  or  manifests 
needs  to  be  satisfied.  That  prayer  easily  decays 
and  becomes  the  spell,  charm,  or  magical  formula 
is  well  known  in  the  history  of  religion  ;  the  effi- 
cacy is  then  thought  to  lie  in  the  expression  itself, 
as  apart  from  the  psychical  state  which  is  typical  of 
prayer.  This  primary  psychical  aspect  of  prayer 
IS  fundamental,  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
among  rudimentary  peoples  indications  of  it  in 
practices  of  an  apparently  magical  character.' 
Under  the  stress  of  emotion  men  help  out  their 
ideas  with  gestures,  and  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency for  feelings  and  ideas  to  realize  themselves 
in  action  ;  children  commonly  '  play '  at  tliat  which 
impresses  them  (see  p.  675',  n.  3).  So  it  is  that 
upon  the  lower  levels  of  mankind  there  are  mimetic 
rites  for  explicit  needs,  whereas  on  the  higher 
levels  there  will  be  explicit  prayers,  and  also  a 
recognition  of  explicit  powers  to  whom  an  appeal 
can  be  made.  But  all  earnest,  sincere  activity  is 
purposive,  implying  wants  and  aims,  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
religion  are  marked  by  better  conceptions  of  the 
necessary  factors  and  means  to  achieve  success. 
Hence  we  can  scarcely  sever  genuine  purposive 
activity  and  a  prayer  for  some  eti'ective  activity. 

Sooner  or  later  the  need  ifl  felt  of  Bonie  theory  of  reality  to 
connect,  rationally,  human  activity  and  the  proceages  at  work 
in  the  universe.  The  vicissitudes  of  thought — the  periods  of 
flcepticisni  and  of  credulity,  of  doubt  and  of  faith — do  not  afft-rt 
the  underlying  realities,  whatever  they  may  prove  to  be  ;  and 
what  is  implied  in  reli^'ious,  magical,  scientific,  and  philosophi- 
cal concejitions  points,  not  to  many  different  realities,  but  to 
different  and  even  coiitradictorj'  apprehensions  of  one  reality 
or  system  of  refllities.  It  is  because  the  religious  conceptions 
claim  to  lie  the  nearest  to  truth,  and  because  the  consetiuences  of 
an  infelt  conviction  are  so  potent,  that  serious  differences 
between  religious  and  non -religious  conceptions  are  feared  or 
resented ;  and  indeed  the  history  of  religion  from  the  rudest 
types  upwarris  proves  that  tbeso  differences  are  vitJi!  for  the 
progre'"*ive  development  of  life  and  thought  (see  §  25  f.). 

21.  Ideas  of  soul  and  spirit.— (1)  A  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  religion  brings  to  light  two 
fimdamental  convictions  or,  rather,  presupi)08i- 
tions :  (a)  there  are  ideas  of  agency,  causation, 
activity,  or  function  in  I  lie  universe,  such  that  man 
can  enter  into  relationship  with  the  effective  pro- 
cesses and  utilize  them  ;  (i)  man  is  more  than  the 

Sttulv  of  Comp.  Rel.,  New  York,  1908,  pp.  13I)-174  ;  It.  R. 
Maretl,  The  Threthold  0/  Religiun'i,  London,  1914,  p.  68  f. 

'  E.g.,  In  one  case  a  mimetic  rite  tfl  employed  when  a  woman 
desires  a  child  and  a  father  of  a  family  is  called  in  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  fltatmr  Archlpelag'i),  Hut,  while  this  Is  magico-rellgious 
ratiicr  than  ma^ri'',  elsewliere  wo  hear  of  a  similar  ril«  but  no 
txpllcit  pmver  or  ap|H-al  is  recorded  {flli''\  |it.  1.,  Thf  Sla<tic 
Art,  1.  -■•;  ilartlanci,  I'rimMre  I'alrrnily,  1.  Llflff).  To  c<in- 
cludc  that  whether  the  latter  is  really  pure  magic  or  not 
depvndi  on  the  rc-ord  of  the  observer  Is  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. For  all  critical  Inrptlry  the  issue  concerns  the  psychical 
■talA  (which  detemiines  whether  wo  am  to  style  the  ovldence 
maifi'-Al  or  not)  and  our  view  of  the  ultimate  reulitles— In  other 
wor'is.  l\)  what  Is  the  rite  In  the  eyes  of  God'/  and  (2)  how 
much  etfl'-a'iy  Is  there  in  It,  according  to  our  own  conception  of 
th*  unlverM  (cf.  II  is  |3|,  31  «|)r 


sensible  body  ;  there  is  a  part  which  is  separable, 
which  can  leave  the  body  temporarily  (a  common 
explanation  of  dreams,  fainting,  illness),  is  not 
annihilated  at  death,  may  go  far  away  or  remain 
in  the  old  haunts,  or  may  enter  another  body,  or  be 
reborn.'  These  ideas  overlap  :  the  ideas  of  a  soul 
or  of  some  non-bodily  part  of  man  are  extended 
and  refer  to  the  life  after  death  and  the  unseen  ; 
and  the  ideas  of  power  or  causation  are  connected 
with  powerful  individuals  (especially  dead  ancestors 
and  heroes),  saints,  spirits,  deities,  and  powers  of 
nature. 

But  the  ideas  are  never  consistent,  nor  are  the  categories  dis- 
tinct. Life,  feeling,  consciousness,  miud,  spirit,  and  soul  are 
confused ;  and  physiological,  psychological,  x-sthetic,  theologi- 
cal, and  other  points  of  \iew  are  unreflectively  mingled.  The 
progress  of  differentiation  marks  the  progress  of  observation 
and  classification.  The  '  spiritual '  part  of  man  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  double,  material,  minute,  and  ethereal,  or  it  may  be 
identified  with  certain  parts  or  constituents  of  the  body, 
aiodern  Western  thought,  with  its  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
material  from  the  non-material,  goes  beyond  the  common  coucep. 
tion  of  body  and  spirit  as  a  grosser  and  a  finer  material.^  But  it  m 
turn  is  scarcely  consistent  when  it  distinguishes  at  the  same  time 
mind  and  matter,  living  and  non-living,  organic  and  inorganic. 
Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  clearly  the  ideas  of 
those  whose  thought  is  not  the  same  as  ours,  the  more  especi- 
ally as  our  modern  categories  are  confused  and  not  co-ordinated. 
It  is  sufficient  to  obser\e  that  everywhere  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish systematically  some  A  and  non-A  {e.g.,  organic  and 
inorganic),  but  every  separation  of  an  A  and  ft  B  («..'7.,  the  living 
and  the  dead,  body  and  mind)  invariably  raises  the  question 
whether  the  two  are  rightly  kept  apart  or  are  to  be  related  and 
regarded  as  different  forms  of  some  one  underlying  substance.* 

(2)  Ideas  of  soul  and  spirit  are  not  to  be  treated 
as  '  survivals,'  though  special  beliefs  and  practices 
may  be  traced  historically  (§  4  [2]).  There  is  a 
tendency  to  accept  the  ideas  and  to  justify  them — 
e.g.,  by  reference  to  dreams,  of  which,  however, 
only  those  will  be  cited  wliich  are  actually  in 
harmony  with  the  predisposition.  Much  also 
depends  on  the  extent  of  tlie  individual's  expen- 
ence  and  knowledge  by  which  he  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  waking  hours  and  the 
dreams,  or  any  unusual  subjective  experiences  (e.g., 
'ghosts')  which  may  seem  to  have  objective  reality. 
The  ordinary  familiar  theories  of  the  'origin'  of 
the  ideas  do  not  account  for  the  great  social  and 
intellectual  systems  with  which  they  are  organi- 
cally interwoven,  and  which  could  not  in  any  case 
be  based  upon  isolated  ideas  or  dream-experiences 
(cf.  Durkheim,  |.p.  56-80,  268).  Moreover,  no 
theory  of  the  spiritual  world  can  be  considered 
satisfactory  which  applies  solely  to  a  particular 
age,  land,  or  sect ;  and  a  careful  distinction  must 
always  be  drawn  between  the  particular  ideas 
under  consideration  and  the  common  psychological 
aspects  which  indicate  that  the  essential  features 
of  the  ideas  of  soul  and  spirit  are  logically  a 
priori. 

(3)  AH  the  world  over  there  are  many  words  to 
denote  a  power  manifested  in  special  or  general 
forms,  material  or  other,  whether  in  human, 
animal,  or  '  nature'  phenomena.*  The  Melanesian 
term  mnna  (q.v.)  is  often  used  typically  by  modern 
writers ;  but,  while  this  more  espccialljf  restricts 
the  power  to  one  originally  manifested  in  human 
activity,  other  terms  are  not  necessarily  limited  in 
this  way  (cf.  our  use  of  [Holy]  Spirit  and  Power). 
The  words  are  characteristically  applied  (a)  to 
what  has  an  emotional  ell'ect,  exciting  surprise, 
wonder,  marvel,  ad  mi  ration,  reverence,  and  awe  ; 

'  As  is  ciulto  Intelligible,  it  is  esjiccially  when  an  individual 
has  been  ]«nvorful  or  famous  that  the  continuancu  of  hia 
lircsence  and  effectiveness  is  commonly  and  (piite  spontaneously 
as><nriied. 

■^  ( ;f.  medin)val  ideas  of  a  more  or  loss  material  soul  (Telesio, 
Bacon) ;  cf.  also  the  Jainist  views  above,  vol.  vii.  p.  -KW. 

^  Cf.  the  coritrnvorsies  lintween  the  duallstic  and  monistic 
■yslems,  ami  the  relation  bet  ween  polytheism  and  monolheiHiu. 

*  See  especiallv  A.  E.  Orawlev,  The  Idea  »!  Ihr  .fnul,  London, 
IIHIII;  U.S.  Ilartland,  flilMnf  nnif  /WiV/.  do.  1111  i,  pp.  1111  160; 
I.  King,  'I7ir  [)irrli>pme)if  of  Itelijtiim,  New  York,  11)10,  ch.  vl.  ;, 
Marotl,  rimnlwU  nf  IMuiiim,  pp.  IS,  12(lff. ;  Durkheim,  p. 
l»2ff.  ;  J.  K.  Harrison,  Themit,  cut.  III.  and  Iv. 
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and  (ft)  to  the  unusual,  iniitressive,  striking,  and 
inexplicable  examples  of  all  kinds  of  causation. 
Religious,  non-religious,  and  magical  aspects  are 
interwoven  ;  and  everywhere  the  tendency  is  to 
dill'erentiations  (religious,  moral,  gesthetic,  physical) 
which  depend  upon  the  current  traditiou,  know- 
ledge, and  stock  of  categories.  The  psychological 
aspect  of  this  '  power '  is  more  primary  tlian  the 
logical,  and  this  is  illustrated,  e.g.,  when  a  real 
(psychological)  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  leads  to 
tabus  wherein  the  (logical)  question  enters  whether 
such-and-such  an  act  does  or  does  not  break  the 
Sabbath.'  There  is  an  a  priori  readiness  to  recog- 
nize a  mysterious  or  profound  cause  or  activity 
outside  the  run  of  ordinary  experience  ;  increase 
of  knowledge  may  seriously  disturb  the  beliefs,  by 
making  the  activities  '  natural,'  but  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  psychological  tenden- 
cies and  the  particular  beliefs  which  prevail. 
Hence,  theories  of  naturism  and  the  like  do  not 
really  explain  origins,  but  only  show  how  the 
religious  ideas  could  be  engendered  and  brought 
to  the  birth.  In  like  manner,  theories  of  the  trans- 
ition from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  or  (as  can 
be  suggested  in  the  case  of  India)  to  pantheism, 
overlook  the  important  fact  that  the  recognition 
of  a  number  of  phenomena  which  can  be  classed 
together  and  given  one  name,  because  they  are 
similar  in  some  one  respect  (e.g.,  as  being  gods  or 
spirits),  logically  implies  an  apprehension  of  some 
underlying  undifferentiated  unity.  It  seems  im- 
possible for  the  observer  to  draw  any  line  objec- 
tively, save  with  the  help  of  some  prior  presupposi- 
tions, and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
the  prevalent  and  normal  apprehension  of  some 
'  power,'  or  the  like,  the  nature  or  quality  of  which 
is  realized  only  when  it  is  identified,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  current  categories  and  in  accordance 
with  current  thought — although  the  very  act  of 
categorizing  or  naming  shapes  the  apprehension 
and  interpretation  and  gives  it  a  form.  And, 
while  continued  comparison  of  the  data  of  religion 
tends  to  weaken  the  barriers  between  the  manifold 
manifestations  of  mana,  etc.,  it  is  solely  through 
the  categories,  differentiations,  and  distinctions 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  possible,  even 
though  the  underlying  unity  be  ignored  from  time 
to  time." 

22.  Life  and  death. — Among  other  ideas  which 
are  presupposed  and  which  rule  and  control  human 
activity,  conscious  and  unconscious,  is  especially 
that  of  the  persistence  or  continuity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. No  rational  description  can  be  given  of 
oneself  or  of  others  without  implying  it,  even 
though  the  arguments  which  are  conclusive  proofs 
of  existence  after  death  to  one  man  may  make  no 
impression  on  another  whose  personal  experience 
and  body  of  thought  are  different.  But  the  con- 
viction, instead  of  being  distinctively  'religious,' 
is  one  taken  up  by  religion,  regulated  by  it,  and 
sometimes  even  abused.  The  firm  conviction  that 
death  is  merely  the  gateway  into  another  realm, 
or  that  the  individual  cannot  escape  some  sort  of 
continuity  of  existence,  is  not  in  itself  religious ; 
it  has  justified  barbaric  cruelty  and  irrational 
practices,  and  in  India  religion  is  devoted  partly 
to  remedying  the  evils  of  rebirth.  The  wide  pre- 
valence of  initiation  or  of  baptism  ceremonies 
illustrates  the  tendency  to  prepare  the  individual 

1  The  Dakota  Indians,  who  believe  that  the  mysterious  whirl- 
wind must  be  endowed  with  wakonda,  proceed  to  associate 
with  it  analoc^ous  phenomena — c.ft.,  the  fluttering  moth,  and 
the  buffalo  bull  pawing  the  e.arth  and  throwiug  up  dust  in  the 
air  (I.  King,  pp.  139  f.,  161). 

2  Differentiation  tends  to  obscure  the  logical  unity  which  is 
more  obvious  (a)  on  rudimentary  levels  of  society,  (&)  in  particu- 
lar psychical  states  (concentration,  mysticism,  etc.),  and  (c)  as 
a  result  of  any  stringent  comparison  of  the  manifestations  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  or  is  in  existence  an  absolutely 
undifferentiated  unity  (cf.  similarly  p.  666»,  n.  3). 


for  a  life  of  which  bodily  exi.stence  is  only  the 
prelude.  Here  the  crucial  point  is  not  deatli,  but 
the  ceremony  during  his  lifetime  when  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  an  integral  part  of  an  enduring 
body — the  group,  brotherhood,  society,  church.' 
The  persistence  of  the  individual  is  felt  to  be  in 
some  way  ensured  by  becoming  part  of  a  larger, 
tangible,  or  intelligible  unit.  Who  dies  if  his 
country  lives?  Now,  death  is  the  occasion  of 
feelings  of  grief  and  distress  (significantly  rare, 
however,  among  the  dying),  of  peace  and  sublimity, 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Moreover,  the  life 
after  death  is  also  a  matter  of  perfect  assurance 
(allowing,  among  rudimentary  and  barbaric 
peoples,  horrible  sacrifice  and  callousness),  and 
even  an  astonishing  self-complacence  (as  being  one 
of  the  '  elect,'  and  so  forth).  Again,  the  '  next ' 
life  has  often  been  regarded  as  essentially  a  replica 
of  the  present,  so  that  even  gods  and  men  are 
thought  to  enjoy  only  a  limited  existence  and  not 
an  eternal  one.  Thus,  everywhere  psychological 
and  logical  factors  intermingle  in  the  historj'  of 
the  ideas  ;  but  those  which  represent  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  qualitatively  different  state  are  in  every 
respect  more  vital  than  those  which  view  the  other 
world  as  a  mere  'super '-world.  Indeed,  the  fact 
of  some  qualitative  difference  alone  explains  the 
analogical  character  of  the  results  of  the  intuitions, 
experiences,  and  feelings.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  a  rational  description  of  man  unless 
there  were  fundamental  psychical  facts  which 
transcend  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  '  this '  world. 
Conceptions  of  '  another '  or  the  '  next '  world  are 
inexplicable  unless  man  is  already  in  touch  with  a 
larger  existence,  and  unless  'this'  world,  as  he 
understands  and  describes  it,  is  the  em]>irical 
description  of  some  part,  phase,  or  aspect  of  a  pro- 
founder  reality  the  full  comprehension  of  which 
transcends  human  mental  processes.^ 

J3.  Synopsis  of  the  evidence. — (1)  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
the  'soul'  (vital  principle,  etc.)  can  be,  temporarily  at  least, 
separable  from  the  body  ;  it  can  depart  when  a  man  dreams  or 
is  ill  ;  it  can  be  lost,  enticed,  or  stolen  {GB^,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo,  ch. 
ii.).  It  can  also  be  transferred  ;  hence  the  common  idea  of  the 
'  external  soul,'  where  a  man  beheves  himself  to  be  secure  as 
long  as  the  *  soul '  ia  hidden  or  guarded  in  some  safe,  remote,  or 
unknown  spot  (GB3,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beauti/ul,  ii.  95-278). 
The  idea  is  akin  (a)  to  the  belief  that  one's  name  may  be 
written,  or  a  piece  of  one's  person  (e.ti.,  hair)  or  property  left, 
in  some  holy  place  as  an  essential  part  of  oneself  and  for  one's 
welfare,  (6)  to  the  conviction  (on  a  higher  level  of  thought)  that 
the  soul  can  be  entrusted  to  a  saint  or  deity  or  be  in  his  care 
(see  a  curious  form  of  this  in  1  S  2529).  Moreover,  a  man's  life 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  a  tree,  which  becomes  an 
•index'  or  'sign'  of  life,  indicating  his  strength,  weakness,  or 
death  ;  or,  again,  the  weakJing  may  be  symbolically  united  with 
a  tree  to  gain  thereby  something  of  its  strength  and  vigour. 

(2)  Trees,  hke  animals,  plants,  and  even  inanimate  objects, 
may  be  ascribed  a  '  soul ' ;  deities  may  eat  the  *  spiritual '  part 
of  the  food-offerings  presented  to  them,  and  utensils  may  be 
broken  ('  killed  ')Iin  order  that  their  '  soul '  may  accompanj'  the 
dead.  Animate  and  inanimate  objects  can  contain  a  man's 
'  external '  soul  or  his  '  twin '  soul ;  they  can  also  be  the  vehicle 
of  some  power  or  spirit  (see  art.  Fetishism).  Both  among  men 
and  among  inanimate  objects  the  'spirit'  can  be  ceremonially 
transferred ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  any 
object  (human,  etc.)  viewed  (a)  as  a  vehicle,  a  representative  of 
some  power  or  spirit,  or  (6)  as  the  actual  power  itself.3    It  ia 


1  The  practice  of  associating  oneself  with  that  which  outlives 
one  is  illustrated  by  the  means  whereby  men  endeavour  to  make 
their  name  *hve'(8o  notably  in  ancient  Oriental  thought),  by 
building  enduring  works  {e.g.,  a  pyramid),  by  inscribijig  their 
name  upon  lasting  objects,  by  beneficent  and  other  deeds, 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  so  forth. 

-  The  point  of  view  (explicit  or  implicit)  according  to  which 
(bodil\')  hfe  is  only  '  part '  of  a  larger  existence  represents  a 
psychological  and  logical  suppositio,  '  unit '  or  '  universe  of  dis- 
course '  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  confines  itself 
only  to  '  this '  world,  and  refuses  to  go  beyond  it  consciously. 
Every  description  of  '  this '  world  at  length  shades  off  into  a 
theoretical  account  which  goes  far  beyond  actual  knowledge, 
involves  metaphysical  problems,  and  lea\  es  out  the  prime  fact 
— the  development  of  the  individual  who  has  become  conscious 
of  the  world. 

s  For  the  transference  ct.  FL  vlii.  [1897]  326  ff. ;  J.  H.  Breasted, 
A  nc.  Records  of  Egypt,  Chicago,  1905-07,  iii.  179,  n.  c  ;  Hartland, 
Bituai  and  Belief,  p.  55. 
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an  especially  oommon  belief  that  the  vital  essence  of  some 
powerful  being  can  be  found  in  anything  belonging  to  or  associ- 
ated with  him  ;  hence  the  virtue  of  relics,  the  dust  from  the 
tombs  of  saints,  etc  Human  life  can  be  vitally  bound  up  with 
animals,  trees,  fire,  and  inanimate  objects,  and  the  dead  can 
reappear  in  another  nuraan  form  (*vhether  in  the  family  or  not) 
or  in  animal  shape.  But  amid  all  these  variations  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  while  the  fetish  tends  to  be  of  private  and  temporary 
value,  the  idol  is  generally  the  centre  of  a  more  permanent  cult ; 
and,  while  the  spirit-guardian  represents,a  relatively  stable  but 
indi\idual  cult,  the  totem  is  rather  the  affair  of  the  clan.  The 
question  of  the  stabiUty  and  clientele  of  the  sacred  object  is 
always  important  for  the  body  of  beliefs  and  practices  involved. 
A  sacred  object  may  be  shared  by  father  and  son,  by  mother 
and  daughter,  or  by  the  whole  family ;  it  may  be  inherited, 
accepted  by  other  families,  or  imposed  upon  them.  There  are 
many  gradations  between  the  purely  individual  cult  of  a  spirit- 
guardian  and  the  cult  accepted  by  a  confederation  of  clans  or  a 
whole  people,  between  the  most  ephemeral  of  cults  (cf.  art. 
Momentary  gods)  and  those  which  are  a  fundamental  part  of  a 
people's  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Thus,  the  ideas  of  a  '  spiritual  *  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  something  outside  him  are  extremely  variable, 
and  everjiihing  depends  upon  the  social  and  logical  co-ordina- 
tion. Throughout,  the  ideas  tend  to  overrule  the  crudely 
phip-sical  or  literal  aspects.  The  beliefs  are  usually  far  from 
simple,  and  the  common  ideas  of  rebirth  and  re-incamation 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  (a)  the  individual  who  will 
be  reborn,  and  (6)  the  maintenance  of  his  own  individuality, 
which  now  seems  to  be  partially  admitted  and  now  seems  to 
be  entirely  merged  with  the  family  or  group.  Sometimes  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  rejoin  some  sacred  stock  or  nucleus, 
as  it  were ;  and  from  birth  to  death  the  man  is  periodically 
in  touch  with  the  *  essence '  from  which  he  came  and  to 
which  he  will  return,  i  A  great  deal  of  evidence,  it  is  true, 
might  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  a  primitive  ignorance 
of  patemitj*.2  On  this  theory  there  was  a  primitive  belief  that 
every  birth  was  due  to  supernatural  causes  ;  everj'  child  was  a 

•  spirit  child,"  The  theory  implies  the  existence  of  an  appropri- 
ate body  of  thought  connected  with  it  and  outweighing  the 
purely  physiological  considerations.  Now,  the  OT  illustrates 
the  explicit  conviction  that  the  Deity  can  restrain  child-bearing 
or  grant  it  (e.g.,  Gn  15^^  16-  ^'^  etc.). "i.e.  that  the  'suijematural ' 
considerations  are  stronger  than  the  'natural.'  This  co-exist- 
ence is  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  elsewhere  among  rudi- 
mentary peoples.^  In  fact,  rites  of  puberty,  initiation,  marriage, 
and  adoption  indicate  not  only  that  certain  physical  asjiects  are 
not  unknown,  but  that  'ideas'  implicitly  predominate.  So, 
also,  the  collective  or  social  feeling  which  treats  questions  of 
parentage  as  secondary,  provided  the  child  is  one  of  the  groui>, 
does  not  necessarily  point  to  ignorance  of  paternit>',  but  to  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  ideas  which  are  implied  in  the 
social  life.  The  theorj'  of  spiritual  conception  clearly  assumes 
the  predominance  of  regulating  beliefs  or  convictions,  but  is 
needlessly  hampered  by  the  inference  that  the  physiological 
(acts  were  not  known.  The  evidence  rather  proves  the  signifi- 
cance of  ideas  which,  on  a  higher  level,  become  explicit  and 
would  be  called  'spiritual' ;  and,  if  rudimentary  man  thus  falls 
into  line  with  the  higher  levels  (cf.,  f.a.,  the  OT),  where  the 
co-existence  of  physical  and  psychical  ideas  is  at  once  obvious, 
it  has  to  be  added  that  the  greater  imiiortance  of  the  psychical 
aspects  appears  not  only  in  the  practices  and  beliefs  relating  to 
the  dead,  out  even  in  totemism,  wIi'Tc  the  toU-Mu  and  totem- 
clan  may  be  said  to  be  'cousubstanlial' (cf.  Durkheim,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  viji.).  Thus,  even  on  the  lower  levels,  the  system  of 
behaviour  implies  some  system  of  ideas,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  become  explicit,  though  we  must  describe  it  in  such 
terms.* 

(4)  The  ideas  of  soul  and  spirit  are  extremely  complex,  but 
they  reduce  themselves  t-o  a  few  fundamental  principles:  (o) 
there  is  no  absoluU  individual— he  is  always  bound  up  essenti- 
ally with  something  outside  himself ;  (b)  he  is  constantly  becom- 
ing conscious  of  a  relation  with  something  '  not  himself,' 
stronger,  vaster,  more  enduring  — he  is  what  one  may  rail 

*  pMvchically  Incomp1et«,' a  part  of  some  largf-r  psychical  wholf  ; 
(c)  the  difference  between  life  and  death,  between  '  this  '  world 


1  The  religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  India  are  especi* 
ally  important  (or  the  different  ways  in  which  essentially  similar 
ideas  are  developed. 

s  For  this  see  Hartland,  Primitive  PaUniity,  ch.  \.  'Spiritual 
Conception,'  ch.  11.  'Magical  Practices' ;  Krazer,  Totemisin 
arul  Exogamy,  \v.  61  (T.,  155. 

*•  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  (^n'O""*-'*'  ^'"1  spiritual  husbands  of  the  Akaniba 
women  (Frazer,  Totr.imsm  and  Exogamy,  W.  4'33(T.,  GB^,  pt.  i.. 
The  Magic  Art,  il.  317  (.  ;  8ce,(urther,  Totemimn and  Exogamy, 
i.  r.:tOf.,670.  il.  83,  »Off.,  Iv.  287;  Hartland.  /'rim.  Pat.  i.  f.fi, 
II.  'jJ7fif.,  -.178  (T.  ;  Spencer-Gillen",  p.  206  ;  Spencer-Oillon'',  p.  OOil ; 
B.  KiH;nc'-(.T.  Mative  Tribe-)  of  ifiA  N.  Territory  of  Auntralia, 
Ixjtidon.  I'JU.  p.  263fT. ;  and  especially  B.  Malinowski,  JHAI 
xlvi.  (lHlfi)403(T. 

*  Cf.  alK»vi'.  i^  6,  9  (I).  The  complexity  and  Inconsistency  of 
IdcoA  of  Ut<r  and  soul,  even  among  so  rudimentary  a  people  as 
tho  nahvcH  of  C'lntral  Australia,  emphasize  the  (utility  of  am 
attempt,  to  nrt'Hent  a  perfectly  logical  and  co-onlinat^'d  picturo 
of  all  tb'-ir  I'lra^.  More  important  iH  the  (act  o(  their  prcscnci-, 
the  rcctirrcrice  o(  nimilAr  types  o(  problems  on  different  h-velii 
(viz.  In  '-rr-.-itinn)tin,  trafluclaniflrn),  anri  the  neceHJty  of  a  more 
mPthO'lolo;ci'al  trealrnent  («.i;.,  o(  co  ordJnating  loirlcally  all  the 
evidence  together  with  modern  knowledge  and  convlctloi.  0 


and  the  'other' or  the  'next,'  is  not  absolute,  and  the  ideas 
concerning  these  depend  essentially  for  their  origin  upon  states 
of  experience  and  their  interpretation ;  (d)  finally,  while  the 
ordinary  facts  of  sympathy,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  indicate 
the  ease  with  which  Umits  o(  space  and  time  are  felt  to  be 
removed  wherever  deep  persojial  (eeling  is  aroused  (viz.  in 
reference  to  distant  or  past  events,  people,  etc),  there  is  every- 
where a  network  or  pattern  of  particular  beliefs  and  convic- 
tions, conventions  and  prejudices,  categories  and  classifications, 
such  that  the  particular  character  or  expression  of  the  under- 
Ijing  feelings  is  thereby  shaped  and  guided.  There  is  an  (logi- 
cally) a  priori  feeling  of  kinship  and  oneness  w  ith  something  of 
which  one  is  a  part ;  it  is  ready  to  be  evoked  and  shaped,  but  it 
is  shaped,  limited,  and  obscured — usually  inconsistently — by 
current  clan,  social,  tribal,  and  national  circumstances,  and  by 
the  current  body  of  thought.  These  detenuine  man's  '  kinship  ' 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  with  the  *  lower '  orders,  or  with 
nature. 

24.  Analysis  of  the  concept  *God/^  — (1)  The 
widel}'  different  conceptions  touching  the  validity 
and  content  of  the  concept  *God'  prove  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  any  statement  that  can  be  con- 
sidered ade(^uate.  What  is  most  prominent  is  the 
characteristic  conviction  (feeling,  doctrine,  etc.) 
of  a  j>rofoundly  vital per^onaZ  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  an  external  transcendent 
Power  (see  §  18).  But  convictions  of  sonie  relation- 
ship are  wide-spread,  and  there  is  remarkable 
variation  touching  [a)  that  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  very  intimately  related,  and  (6)  the 
ethical,  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  other 
ideas  involved.  Moreover,  although  the  data  of 
mysticism,  ecstasy,  and  the  like,  point  to  a 
psychical  state  of  such  intense  subjective  value 
that  the  experience  will  be  felt  to  be  *  divine,'  yet 
the  common  recognition  of  a  difference  between 
'  true '  and  *  false '  religion,  prophetism,  mysticism, 
etc.,  forces  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  value  of  every 
such  experience.  Besides,  the  individual  who 
feels  a  close  and  intimate  relationship  with  an 
external  protective  Power  does  not  necessarily 
regard  it  as  a  deity.  Here  the  experience  and 
the  interpretation  may  tend  to  interact,  and  the 
various  beliefs  in  the  reality  of  spirit-guardian, 
genius,  ancestral  spirit,  or  deity  combine  essenti- 
ally similar  tj^pes  of  experience  with  essential 
differences  of  form  and  expression,  which  are  obvi- 
ously of  gieat  importance  for  the  history  of 
religion.  The  ordinary  facts  associate  the  human 
and  the  divine  in  such  a  way  that  a  criticism  of 
them  may  seem  almust  blasphemous,  and  this  in 
it.self  is  an  indication  that  the  deptlis  of  human 
jiersonality  are  concerned  with  the  realities  which 
the  experiences  involve. 

(2)  Moreover,  the  great  concept  involves  ideas  of 
causation^  the  manifestation  of  newer,  etc.  The 
belief  in  a  divine  Power  is  typically  in  its  effective- 
ness. This  will  commonly  depend  upon  man's 
behaviour,  and  will  entail  ideas,  not  of  magic 
(automatic  or  mechanical  working,  coercion,  com- 
pulsion), but  of  religion  (dependoiu-e,  prayer, 
sacrifice,  necessity  of  moral  bciiaviour,  etc.). 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  concept  *  God ' 
raises  t)ie  question.  What  do  men  expect  from 
their  Deity?,  on  the  other  hand,  all  important 
functions,  oi)erations,  and  departments  of  life  and 
nature  will  often  be  attributed  to  a  i>atron  or 
effective  power.^  Especially  is  tliis  the  case  where 
men's  personal  needs  and  intercuts  are  concerned; 
tliis  is  true  not  merely  of  concrete  activities  {eg,, 
corn-goddesses),  butalsoof  those  which  we  treat  as 
al)Htractions,  but  which  imne  the  less  could  bo 
regarded  as  evident  causes,  sources,  etc.  (c..^., 
deities  of  piety,  concord,  rJL'hteousness).  In  this 
way  we  alsci  olitain  the  results  of  etmtinued  i»bser- 
vadon  of  operations,  the  classification  and  co- 
ordination i.}{    fniuriions  and   processeH.   the    deter- 

1  See  ospeclally,  among  recent  literature,  W  .  K.  Hocking,  Th€ 
Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience,  London,  1912. 

2  Ct.  the  Uonmn  indigitamrnta  (q.r.);  alno  the  genius  perme- 
ating and  actuating  all  that  is  highlv  organized  (see  W.  Wards 
Fowler,  iioman  Idea*  of  Deity,  l/ondon,  I0I4,  p.  17  IT.). 
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mination  of  classes  and  categories,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  universe.  By 
the  side  of  this  rudimentary  '  logical '  process  is 
the  more  psychological  tendency  to  respect,  admire, 
and  venerate  significant  operations  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  abstract,  or  the  concrete  objects  or 
persons  associated  with  or  representative  of  them 
(cf.  the  Navy,  Army,  Church,  etc.).  The  psyclio- 
logical  aspect  is  also  illustrated  in  the  attitude  to 
those  who  '  know  'or  '  do  '  (cf.  the  derivations  of 
'  wizard  '  and  '  fetish ').  Individuals  of  unusual 
personality  or  ability  are  outside  the  normal,  and, 
as  frequently  seen  in  India,  tend  to  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  divine.  The  fusion  of  psychological 
and  quasi-logical  factors  (potent  and  therefore 
divine,  divine  and  therefore  potent)  has  compli- 
cated the  history  of  men's  conceptions  of  the 
Deity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  attribution  of  deity 
to  operations  and  processes  of  nature  readily 
explains  polytheistic  features  (gods  of  rain,  sun, 
etc.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  intense  feelings  of 
relationship  encourage  a  monotheistic  or  rather  a 
henotheistic  attitude  (as  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda).  Consequently,  gods  of  similar  or  related 
functions  are  easily  associated,  as  also  are  the 
departmental  and  other  gods  of  tribes  or  districts 
which  coalesce  or  federate  themselves.  But,  while 
the  functional  god  is  typically  that  and  nothing 
more — and  the  problems  involved  are  those  of 
knowledge  and  observation — the  part  played  by 
feeling  (e.j.,  in  the  relations  between  peoples  and 
their  gods)  has  to  be  considered  ;  and,  when  the 
gods  are  felt  to  be  personally  related  to  man, 
depth  of  feeling  forces  the  individual  to  co-ordinate 
his  ideas,  to  consider  the  relation  between  this 
'  our '  god  and  the  gods  of  causation,  who  are  gods 
of  function  rather  tlian  of  relationship.  In  this 
way  men's  ideas  of  the  universe  and  of  the  ulti- 
mate realities  constantly  have  new  and  different 
patterns  which  can  be  objectively  compared  and 
traced,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  which  would  be 
inexplicable  unless  account  were  taken  both  of  the 
more  logical  processes  of  ordinary  thought  and  of 
the  more  obscure  problems  of  the  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  some  underlying  reality  (see  §  25). 

(3)  Moreover,  the  concept  embodies  ideas  of  co- 
ordination and  the  systematization  of  ideas  of 
climax  and  limit.  It  '  completes '  the  needs  of 
feeling  and  reflexion  ;  it  answers  the  grievous  and 
perplexing  experiences  of  life  and  the  deep-reaching 
questions  of  the  intellect.  In  this  way  conceptions 
of  'God  '  (according  to  their  nature)  tend  to  satisfy 
human  personality  on  all  its  sides,  and  they  will 
respond  to  religious,  moral,  eesthetic,  and  intel- 
lectual demands.  But  everywhere  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  conceptions  of  '  God  ' 
with  conceptions  of  nature,  physical  science, 
society,  the  State,  etc.  For,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  conception  inevitably  concerns  the  ulti- 
mate facts  and  values  of  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
everywhere  there  is  an  absence  of  strict  co-ordina- 
tion, and  a  man's  conception  of  God  influences 
other  conceptions,  and  vice  versa.  Viewed  as  an 
'  ultimate '  concept,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
proceed,  it  involves  ideas  of  extreme  intensity  and 
limit  (as  when  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tains and  trees  of  God).  It  is  then  easy  to  regard 
it  as  expressing  a  superlative  or  infinite  form  of 
the  ordinary  and  finite  (e.g.,  God  as  infinite  love, 
justice,  etc.).  By  this  linear,  serial,  or  semi- 
mathematical  mode  of  thought  the  Deity  has  been 
regarded  merely  as  a  Superman,  even  as  heaven 
has  been  thought  of  as  a  superior  copy  of  mundane 
life.  But  in  all  new  religious  experience  the  con- 
cept is  typically  transcendent,  involving  that 
which  is  qualitatively  different — that  of  which 
thought  is  a  very  imperfect  representation — and 
compelling     (characteristically)    some    systematic 


re-organization  of  one's  earlier  body  of  thought. 
'  Linear  '  development  is  an  aid  to  thought,  but  it 
does  not  answer  the  experience  where  a  new  stage 
of  consciousness  forces  a  development  of  the  whole 
body  of  thought,  comparable  in  some  cases  (e.g.,  of 
'  conversion  ')  to  the  more  or  less  drastic  develop- 
ments of  organisms.  The  '  linear '  symbol  does 
not  explain  that  awakening  and  new  vision  which 
justify  the  conception  of  a  'transcendent'  God; 
and  only  an  undiscerning  comparison  will  suggest 
to  the  outsider  that  the  ideas  concerning  a  Supreme 
Being  are  '  constructions '  made  up  of  everyday 
sensuous  experience  (cf.  §  16  [2]).  It  is  precisely 
when  one  considers  the  relationship  between 
human  personality  and  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
that  the  problems  of  each  are  seen  to  be  inter- 
related, and  with  both  are  interwoven  the  problems 
of  the  development  of  ordinary  life  and  thought. 

(4)  It  is  evident  that  the  deveiopment  of  personality  in  its 
totality  and  tliat  of  tlie  conception  itself  are  interconnected. 
Group-toteraism  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  undeveloped 
ideas  of  individuality  among  rudimentary  peoples,  whereas  the 
uidividual  totem  or  spirit-guardian,  although  it  is  a  man's 
private  possession,  is  on  the  road  to  become  a  personal  Deity — 
at  the  same  time  as  the  man's  own  personality  is  becoming  more 
marked.  1  There  la  an  inter-relation  between  a  man's  person- 
ality and  his  conception  of  the  universe  and  its  ultimate  reali- 
ties. It  is  true  that  he  may  fail  to  recognize  any  ultimate 
authority  outside  himself,  but  this  phase  cannot  be  permanent. 
Characteristic  of  rehgion  is  the  recognition  of  an  external 
Power  personally  interested  in  the  individual ;  and,  conse- 
quently, from  both  the  psychological  and  the  metaphysical 
points  of  view,  this  phase,  together  with  the  ideas  of  the  '  fall 
of  Lucifer'  type,  will  require  a  closer  criticism  (see  below, 
p.  eSSi",  n.  2). 

25.  Social -religious  development.'^  —  (I)  The 
growth  and  differentiation  of  society,  its  internal 
development,  and  the  relation  between  different 
societies  combine  to  shape  the  development  of 
religion.  The  religious  ideas  extend  to  all  that 
is  for  the  preservation  of  existence ;  hence  food- 
supply,  livelihood,  trade,  war,  and  government  are 
commonly  found  associated  with  religious  ideas 
(§  6  [I]).  But,  when  there  is  a  differentiation  be- 
tween the  religiousiand  thenon-religious,the  modem 
inquirer  is  hampered  because  he  may  be  (perhaps 
unconsciously)  swayed  by  some  differentiation  (e.g., 
law  and  religion)  which  is  not  recognized  by  the 
society  under  consideration,  or  he  may  fail  to 
observe  another  particular  mode  of  differentiation 
(e.g.,  magic  and  religion).  Throughout  the  history 
of  religion  there  has  been  no  continuous,  orderly, 
logical  development ;  periods  of  greater  cohesion 
and  unification  of  thought  have  alternated  with 
periods  of  greater  incoherence  and  incompatibility. 
There  are,  however,  some  typical  features  of 
importance  for  the  trend  of  thought,  and  these  can 
be  sketched  in  outline.  Specialism  of  function, 
with  its  inevitable  disintegrating  effect  upon  the 
collective  social  thought,  occurs  when,  instead  of 
a  group  as  a  whole  officiating  in  some  solemn 
ceremony,  special  individuals  or  representatives 
are  employed.  In  the  Kei  Islands,  e.g.,  girls  are 
chosen  and  must  submit  to  extraordinary  restric- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  a  trading  expedition  ;  but 
elsewhere  tabus  and  restrictions  of  a  sympathetic 
and  telepathic  character  are  frequently  imposed 
upon  a  people  as  a  whole  (GB^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic 
Art,  i.  I26ff.,and  pt.  ii.,  Taboo,  ch.  iv.  §4).  In 
Central  Australia  each  clan  performs  ceremonies 
for  the  increase  of  the  totem  (if  edible),  whereas 
in  the  north,  where  the  organization  is  more 
advanced,  a  headman  will  officiate,  and  he  assumes 
the   responsibilities  and   privileges  of  the  group. 

1  See  §  8,  and  cf.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  iii.  452  ff. 
The  sense  of  personahty  was  vaguer  among  the  Romans  and  the 
Semites  than  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  Buddhism  one  may 
observe  the  absence  of  a  personal  God  (from  the  theistic  point  of 
view)  and  of  distinctive  individualism. 

2  An  interesting  attempt  to  work  out  the  '  psychological 
history  of  the  development  of  mankind '  is  made  by  W.  Wundt, 
Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  tr.  E.  L.  Scbaub,  London, 
1916. 
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Now,  men  of  elevated  position  are  commonlj-  felt 
to  be  psychically  superior,  and  those  to  whom 
important  or  valuable  powers  are  ascribed  tend  to 
acquire  position  and  authority.  Such  individuals, 
all  the  world  over,  have  a  significance  which  is 
both  psychical  (because  of  the  ideas  entertained 
of  them)  and  material  (because  of  their  actual 
abilities) ;  and  in  this  way  the  authority  acquired 
by  the  '  magician '  or  any  other  potent  individual 
and  the  powers  ascribed  to  chiefs,  kings,  and  other 
authorities  are  factors  that  are  continuously  at 
work  in  the  history  of  society  and  thought  (see 
.especiaUy  GB\  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.). 

(2)  The  Central  Australian  totem-group  that 
officiates  for  the  increase  of  its  totem  (e.g.,  the 
emu)  stands  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  like  some 
departmental  god  (viz.  emu-god)  on  another  level. 
The  group  is  almost  wholly  debarred  from  tasting 
the  totem-food,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ceremony.  But  among  the  Dieri  it  is  the  headman 
of  the  seed-totem  group  who  is  effective,  and  who 
boasts  of  being  the  stay  of  life ;  while  on  higher 
levels  not  only  are  there  gods  especially  associated 
with  particular  departments  of  nature,  but  the 
firstfniits  will  be  the  property  of  the  god  or  his 
representative,  the  priest.  In  this  development  of 
the  different  constituent  features  of  the  once  simple 
cult  the  office  of  headman,  or  of  the  man  selected 
for  his  powers,  readily  becomes  hereditary ;  and 
frequently  there  are  religious  rulers,  chiefs  with 
priestly  powers,  or  priests  with  secular  authority 
— a  circumstance  which  soon  leads  to  rivalries 
between  religious  and  secular  classes.  Meanwhile, 
the  chief's  abode  and  the  sacred  place  are  most 
closely  associated,  and  the  claims  of  the  palace  (or 
the  king)  and  of  the  temple  interact  in  the  history 
of  taxation,  of  royal  and  priestly  regalia  and 
ceremonial,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  buildings, 
of  the  personnel,  and  the  pantheon.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  such  social  development  that  initiation 
ceremonies  are  no  longer  for  the  group  as  a  whole  ; 
they  are  for  special  classes,  or  for  entrance  into 
brotherhoods,  sects,  gilds,  or  secret  societies  (q.v.). 

The  development  from  totem-species  to  the  single  specimen, 
or  to  an  iraa^'e  of  it,  is  easy,  and  the  anthropomorphic  treat- 
ment of  the  object  can  turn  the  latt*r  into  the  ^'od  of  the  tribe 
or  district.  Conversely,  although  gods  with  remarkable  animal- 
elements  in  their  cults  or  myths  are  not  necessarily  derived 
from  totems,  sometimes  the  ancestry  can  be  clearly  traced  (cf. 
IVftzer,  Toteinism  arid  Kxogainy,  h.  19  ff.).  Further,  a  very 
significant  but  as  yet  obscure  development  is  that  of  ideas  of 

Coup-marriage  (§  9(1]).  Sometimes  the  men  of  one  group  will 
,ve  marital  rights  over  the  women  of  another,  and  these  may 
be  exercised  before  a  woman  marries  away.  But  elsi-where  there 
h:us  been  the  jut  priiiur  noctis — the  claim  asserted  not  by  a 
eroup,  but  by  a  local  head  or  representative,  or  by  a  priest  (who 
IS  the  representative  of  the  god)---or  there  has  been  a  pre- 
liminary dedication  to  the  god.  It  is  conceivable  therefore  that 
the  earlier  rights  of  the  group  were  taken  over  by  a  repre-sent-a- 
tive  (a)  of  the  group,  or  (li)  of  the  group's  deity,  and  that  the 
custom  on  the  liigher  levels  is  connected  with  what  is  found  on 
the  lower.  That  the  custom  has  a  primary  psychical  explana- 
tion is  suggested  also  by  the  law  of  the  Oouncil  of  Cartilage  in 
398,  on  which  cf.  iiBrll  xv.  693. 

(3)  Where  a  group  and  its  sacred  object  (totem 
and  totem-group,  god  and  tribe)  practically  form, 
OS  it  were,  a  single  unit  (§  7  [2]),  tlie  selectiim  of  a 
representative  (lieadman,  prie.>*t,  king)  would  teml 
t<j  disturb  it.  The  eliect  of  the  development  is 
illustrated  in  the  varying  relations  between  a 
people  or  land,  a  ruler  or  priest,  and  the  god  or 
goda.  The  intermediary  is  the  representative  of 
the  peo)>le  before  the  god,  or  vine  rer.in  ;  and  in 
the  religions  of  China,  lOgypt,  and  Habylonia  there 
are  many  examples  of  the  consequences.  More- 
over, the  king  is  often  regarded  as  the  Kourcc  of 
the  people's  jirosperity  and  is  responsible  for 
diwu(t<;rs.  He  is  the  central  figure,  ami  tlicreforc 
there  are  tJihus  to  protect  and  safeguani  him  ;  he 
may  be  kept  in  8ecIu.'<ion  or  suppTcmented  by  a 
secular  iiartnor.  In  laet,  the  representative  indl- 
vidnal,  king  or  priest,  is  so  essentially  associated 


witli  processes  in  the  universe  that  his  death  may 
be  a  sort  of  cosmical  catastrophe.  Hence  it  may 
be  thought  necessary  to  ensure  that  he  is  always 
vigorous,  and  even  to  kill  him  before  his  powers 
weaken.'  The  'divine'  chiefs  or  kings  are  of 
cosmical  significance,  like  the  Brahman  priests 
elsewhere ;  hence  these  visible  and  accessible 
functionaries  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the 
course  of  thought.  As  etliical  ideas  prevail,  such 
men  must  possess  moral  attributes ;  and,  when 
things  go  wrong,  they  —  like  all  representative 
individuals  and  functionaries  —  are  the  obvious 
and  most  tangible  scape-goats."  Throughout 
there  is  interaction  between  ideas  of  the  effective 
gods  (the  ultimate  realities)  and  the  very  human 
representatives,  incarnations,  and  the  like ;  men's 
ideas  of  the  gods  are  swayed  by  the  good  or  bad 
behaviour  of  these  individuals  as  truly  as,  in  course 
of  social  development,  conceptions  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  universe  are  influenced  by  the  good 
or  evil  which  men  find  in  their  environment. 

(4)  Intercourse  with  other  gi'oups,  the  rise  of  a 
central  authority,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  history 
invariably  force  movements  in  religious  thought. 
The  local  god,  the  chief,  and  the  district  find 
their  parallels  in  the  national  Igod,  the  king,  and 
the  land  ;  there  are  units  within  a  larger  unit,  and 
complications  arise  in  the  effort  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  gods  of  the  local  districts  and  of  the  whole 
area.  "This  co-ordination  cau  be  regarded  as  one 
of  convictions,  ideas,  etc.  The  local  gods,  patron 
deities,  and  saints  (cf .  the  Muhammadan  walls)  are 
felt  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  directly  interested  in 
their  small  circle — like  the  local  chief  ;  and  often, 
while  a  land,  viewed  from  without,  seems  polythe- 
istic, the  average  individual  is  henotheistic.  The 
problems  of  co-ordinating  the  local  cults  are  illus- 
trated in  the  relation  between  the  Israelite  Jahweh 
and  the  Baals,  the  Muhammadan  Allah  and  the 
tvalis,  or  the  Deity  and  the  saints  and  Madonnas 
in  Homan  Catholic  lands.  When  the  local  being 
was  identified  with  the  national  god,  the  result 
was  partly  to  drag  the  latter  down  to  the  popular 
level,  jiartly  to  elevate  the  former,  and  partly  also 
to  remove  the  former  away  from  popular  venera- 
tion to  the  court  and  temple.  In  tlie  many  vicissi- 
tudes that  occur,  and  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ideas, 
tliere  are  complex  problems  (a)  of  the  psychological 
consequences  for  the  individual  whose  sacred  being 
had  once  been  '  personally '  related  to  him,  and  (6) 
of  the  quasi-logical  developments  of  doctrines  and 
theories  of  the  gods.  Personal  experiences  and 
the  theories  of  the  universe  and  the  gods  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  each  other.  Especially  significant 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  the  gods  and  their  representative  indi- 
viduals ;  for,  although  the  latter  are,  properly 
sjieaking,  subordinate  to  the  former,  yet,  because 
they  are  visible,  accessible,  and  more  'real'  than 
the  unseen  powers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
them  as  actual  gods  (cf.  GB^,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art, 
i.  397,  401).  "This  tendency  is  in  harmony  with 
the  readiness  of  all  individuals  with  functions  and 
powers  to  ignore  their  subordinate  jiosition  and 
(when  they  become  increasingly  conscious  of  their 
value)  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  data 
point  to  profound  vicissitudes  in  the  beliefs  and 
convictions  of  the  men  concerned,  and  are  of  the 

'  This  is  the  moH/ol  the  (inlArn  Bnugh  ;  sec  lYaieor,  Tnltmimi, 
II,  620f.,  Oils;  (;B3,  ))t.  I.,  Tlie  Magic  Art,  11.  C,  T2i,  pi.  iii.,  Tht 
Utjimj  God,  London.  1911,  cb.  ii.  Although  tlli>  romarku  above 
are  not  everywhere  applicable  as  a  whole,  they  refer  to  Inter- 
related lindicH  of  ideas  which  recur,  In  one  form  or  another, 
alin'iHl  universjilly. 

'^  llrhce,  in  Ihe  development  of  societv,  one  of  the  most  dlfll- 
cult  ul  (irobleins  is  to  fix  responsibility  and  det^Tinlne  Just 
conceptions  nf  rrs)Kinslblllty.  Such  proMfins  are  much  Itjss 
serious  in  undeveloped  coninuinllies,  where  tliere  Is  little  differ- 
entiation of  function  and  rell|^oui  ideas  are  not  Bei>arBtod  from 
social  life. 
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first  importance  for  any   attempt  to  deduce  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  realities  (see  §  32  [2]). 

(5)  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  unity  and  security  of 
every  ffroup,  tribe,  and  people  explains  the  various  means  that 
are  taken  {e.g.,  in  rites  of  adoption).  Ideas  outweigh  purely 
physical  or  material  considerations.  There  is  a  deep-seated 
feeling  that  powerful  representative  individuals  should  be  above 
chani.:e  and  change  ;  hence  there  are  innumerable  practices  and 
beliefs  which  refer  to  their  immortality,  rebirth,  re-incarnation, 
etc.,  while,  later,  attention  is  directed  not  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  st,ability  of  the  function,  agency,  or  office.  If  the 
death  of  the  semi-divine  kinp  was  more  or  less  a  cosmical 
disaster,  royal  marriage^  and  births,  too,  had  a  national  or  even 
greater  significance  for  current  thought,  and  ideas  of  increase 
and  growth  were  associated  (in  an  undifferentiated  sort  of  way) 
with  the  course  of  nature  generally.  Moreover,  the  superior 
significance  of  representative  individuals  explains  the  early 
importance  attached  to  their  participation  in  religious  cere- 
monies— e.g.,  in  solemn  acts  of  confession.  Hence,  also,  the 
greater  interest  attached  to  records,  ritual,  hymns,  etc.,  relating 
to  them,  and  to  the  careful  preservation  of  them(cf.  the  priestly 
hymns  of  the  liigveda.  Baby  Ionian  ritual,  and  penitential  hymns). 
While  the  life  and  thought  of  the  ordinary  people  are  generally 
colourless,  with  few  distinctive  features,  the  representative  and 
other  outstanding  individuals  leave  their  marlt  upon  a  people's 
history,  although  they,  in  their  turn,  are  far  more  subject  to 
change  than  the  ordinary  level  of  thought  which  pursues  its 
way,  rejecting  what  it  catmot  assimilate  and  rehabilitating, 
though  no  doubt  in  a  new  form,  beliefs  and  practices  which 
well-meaning  prophets  and  reformers  had  sought  to  eradicate. 

26.  Eras  of  crisis  and  transition. — (1)  As  the 
vicissitudes  which  we  have  been  noticing  break  up 
the  social  or  national  unity,  with  it  disappears  the 
congTuence  of  thought.  The  loss  of  collective  feel- 
ing and  the  absence  of  a  feeling  of  harmony  of 
aims  and  interests  proceed  pari  passu  with  a  great 
increase  of  individualism.  Individualism  is  already 
present  in  some  degree  \\here  there  are  individual 
totems  or  spirit-guardians,  or  where  the  man  has 
his  own  protective  genius  and  does  not  share  that 
which  either  is  common  to  the  group  or  is  tended 
by  a  recognized  representative.  But  the  dilieren- 
tiation  of  society,  labour,  intellectual  and  all  other 
work,  steadily  increases  the  heterogeneity  of  con- 
victions, modes  of  thought,  interests,  etc.  ;  and,  as 
it  disintegrates  the  thought  of  the  environment  as 
a  whole,  there  is  the  more  urgent  need  for  some 
new  strong  unifying  impulses.  Now,  there  is 
always  a  logical  relationship  between  the  character 
of  a  people  and  their  religious  convictions  ;  thus 
one  may  note  the  combination  of  fanaticism, 
gloominess,  and  fear  of  divine  anger  both  among 
the  barbarous  Assyrians  and  among  the  fiery 
zealots  of  early  Arabia.  And,  as  regards  indi- 
viduals, the  psychology  of  Calvinist  and  Puritan, 
of  a  Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  Luther,  of  a  Paul  and 
a  John,  of  a  Hosea  and  an  Isaiah,  illustrates 
varieties  of  religious  character  which  will  be  even 
more  varied,  though  naturally  of  very  difi'erent 
value,  whenever  individualism  becomes  excessive. 
In  other  words,  where  there  is  excessive  individual- 
ism, there  is  every  opportunity  for  markedly 
difi'erent  varieties  of  religious  and  other  strongly 
subjective  convictions,  and  also  for  a  dangerous 
amount  of  extremeness,  which  at  other  times 
would  be  checked  and  suppressed  by  the  great 
body  of  average  thought.  The  experiences,  ideas, 
etc.,  will  always  be  subjectively  impressive,  but 
there  will  be  no  coherent  body  of  objective  thought 
whereby  to  test  their  real  value. 

(2)  In  the  disorganization  that  ensues  coherence 
of  social  life  and  of  the  fundamental  ideas  gives 
way  to  an  incoherence  which  has  a  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  religious  conditions.  The  early 
social-religious  beliefs  and  practices  lose  both  their 
practical  and  their  traditional  authority  ;  religion 
tends  to  be  severed  from  life  and  is  often  mechanical 
or  magical.  Scepticism,  agnosticism,  and  pes.sim- 
ism  find  fertile  soil  ;  and  the  needs  once  nourished 
by  the  current  religion  now  atrophy  or  find  other 
supplies.  Old  beliefs  return,  foreign  and  incom- 
patible ones  are  admitted,  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tion balance  trustful  faith  and  a  new  spirituality. 
The  vision  shifts  to  the  'next'  world,  or  it  ignores 


it — only  the  '  visible '  is  real ;  there  is  a  deeper 
insight  into  social  conditions  and  a  freer  attitude 
to  .sacred  tilings.  Amid  many  extreme  tendencies 
in  all  directions  there  will  be  found  dangerous 
excesses  (cf.  the  frightful  human  sacrifice  of  the 
Aztecs,  gross  licentious  cults,  irrational  and 
suicidal  tabus),  which,  like  all  features  that  are 
incapable  of  development  or  persistence,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  normal  religion  or 
life. 

(3)  Meanwhile  there  is  a  general  levelling.  The 
divisions  which  had  disturbed  the  earlier  solidarity 
are  blurred,  the  privileges  of  the  few  are  claimed 
by  the  many  and  become  less  distinctive,  and  ex- 
clusive ideas  are  common  property  and  are  popu- 
larized. In  Egypt,  e.ff.,  the  belief  in  a  life  after 
death,  once  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  king,  was 
extended  to  ordinary  men  ;  it  involved  their  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  requirements  once  imposed 
upon  the  monarchs,  but  at  the  same  time  the  belief 
was  loaded  with  popular  superstition.  The  general 
effect  of  the  transitional  process  with  its  '  seculari- 
zation '  can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  of 
certain  toys  {e.g.,  the  bull -roarer),  and  of  games. 
The  traces  of  a  foun«iation-sacrifice  have  been 
found  in  the  game  '  London  Bridge  is  broken 
down,'  and  echoes  of  grim  rites  lingered  on  in  the 
stories  of  wells  and  woods  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  pass.  European  folk-lore  has  thus  preserved 
remains  of  old  barbaric  religion  ;  and  elsewhere 
traces  of  earlier  organized  cultures  can  be  recog- 
nized by  their  incompatibility  with  the  current 
systems  of  thought.'  Thus,  too,  the  great  gods 
among  rudimentary  peoples  may  sometimes  be  the 
last  fragments  of  earlier  and  even  more  advanced 
cultures  ;  and,  where  the  religious  vicissitudes  can 
be  traced  over  many  centuries  (as  in  the  East), 
considerable  complexity  of  beliefs  and  practices  is 
caused  by  the  recurring  periods  of  decay  and  new 
growth. 

(4)  The  factors  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
would  make  for  change  and  disintegration,  and 
tliose  which,  by  themselves,  would  lead  to  con- 
servatism and  stagnation,  interplay  and  produce 
new  growths,  the  inauguration  of  new  ages,  periods, 
cycles,  etc.  They  involve  a  harmony  of  the  deepest 
ideas,  and  thus  affect  the  history  of  religion. 
Characteristic  of  every  new  harmony  and  solidarity 
is  the  religious  spirit  by  which,  first,  individuals 
and  then  whole  peoples  are  stimulated  and  under- 
go development.  When,  as  in  the  history  of 
Judaism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity,  the  religion 
of  exceptional  individuals  becomes  that  of  a  people, 
it  must  adapt  itself  to  many  different  classes, 
minds,  dispositions,  and  needs.  The  tendency 
then  is  for  the  religious  and  other  aspects  of  life 
and  thought  to  become  harmonious,  an  adjustment 
is  made  between  new  and  old,  and  the  religion  is  a 
socialized  one,  as  distinct  from  the  theosophical, 
ethical,  or  philosophical  cults  of  select  minds. - 
Everywhere  these  transitional  periods  are  pro- 
foundly significant  both  for  individuals  and  for 
peoples.  The  line  of  development  is  not  necessarily 
snapped  ;  a  land  will  undergo  periods  of  new  re- 
organization, as,  e.g.,  in  India  and  in  early  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
of  the  Israelite  prophets  apparently  caused  a 
drastic  revolution  in  the  old  Hebrew  religion, 
whereas  Babylonia  and  Egypt  sought  to  satisfy 
their  unrest  by  a  conscious  and  artificial  return  to 
the  conditions  of  a  happier  and  distant  past. 
Centuries  later,  one   line  of  development  ceases 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  W.  H.  E.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1906, 
p.  462  fl. 

2  It  is  now  a  religion  which  the  diverse  minds  of  the  social 
body  can  under.=;t.and  and  elaborate ;  the  whole  environment 
thus  receives  a  new  stimulus,  although  the  steps  from  the  ideals 
of  individuals  to  the  practical  social-religious  results  iji  the 
environment  as  a  whole  may  seem  to  mark  a  retrogression. 
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with  Kabbinieal  Judaism,  wliUe  a  fresh  growth 
begins  with  Cliristianity  ;  but  both  passed  outside 
the  land  of  their  home.  The  rise  of  Islam  is 
virtually  a  new  beginning,  just  as  Arabic  itself 
represents  the  '  proto-Semitic '  language  more 
closely  than  do  any  of  the  other  languages.  After 
many  centuries  of  the  old  native  reli^ons,  after 
Hebrew  ethical  monotheism,  Hellenistic  syncret- 
ism, and  the  conflicts  between  Rabbinical  Judaism 
and  the  young  Christianity,  there  is  seen  a  new 
religion.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  psychologj 
and  cultural  level  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  is 
thus  in  contrast  both  to  earlier  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian doctrine,  which  was  above  their  level,  and  to 
the  remarkable  sjTicretism  which  in  fact  appealed 
only  to  the  educated  and  governing  classes.  The 
new  religion  re-introduced  God  (Allah),  not  new 
conceptions  of  God  or  new  developments  in  earlier 
ideas.  Yet,  although  Islam  thus  begins  at  an 
earlier  point  than  Judaism  or  Christianity,  it 
speedily  developed  beyond  the  grasp  of  popular 
thought ;  and,  although  the  lands  were,  as  a  whole, 
culturally  below  the  level  of  the  earlier  ages, 
Islam  quickly  reached  a  high  level,  since  it  was 
able  to  utUize  in  some  measure  the  theological  and 
philosophical  work  of  Greek  and  Christian  thinkers. 
In  such  vicissitudes  (illustrated  in  other  ways  in 
India  and  China)  there  is  a  recurrence  of  similar 
steps,  though  under  ditt'erent  circumstances,  and 
the  earlier  stage  of  a  (chronologically)  later  religion 
can  be  more  advanced,  in  certain  respects,  than  a 
later  stage  of  an  earlier  one ;  just  as,  in  the 
psychical  growth  of  the  individual,  the  youth  will 
certainly  represent  an  earlier  stage  than  his  mature 
parents,  but  in  various  respects  may  be  more 
advanced.  Hence  the  danger  of  unchecked  com- 
parison and  of  facile  theories  of  evolution,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  content  of 
reli<;ious  thought  (see  §  4  [3]). 

27.  The  advance  of  thought.— (1)  Throughout, 
the  social-religious  development  can  be  sugges- 
tively viewed  in  terms  of  thought,  the  organiza- 
tion and  disorganization  of  every  social  body  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  implicit  or  explicit  ideas 
which  prevail  (^  7  [1]).  That  there  has  been 
some  great  advance  is  shown  (a)  by  the  fact  that, 
even  though  cultures  and  civilizations  disappear 
and  sweeping  reforms  fail,  the  apparent  retrogres- 
sion is  not  witliout  traces  of  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  preceding  stage.  Moreover,  (6) 
although  therioinorphic  and  low  anthropomorphic 
cults  may  be  prominent  in  times  of  decadence  or 
relapse,  there  is  not  that  characteristic  totemism 
which  is  essentially  pre-anthroponiorpliic  (§  8). 
Again,  (c)  the  serious  crises  and  hard  vicissitudes 
have  put  the  current  i<leas  to  the  test  and  have 
compelled  nraclical,  adequate,  and  acceptable  .so- 
lutions of  the  ditiicult  problems  of  life  and  thought. 
Consequently  tlie  recurrence  of  similar  types  of 
belief  and  practice  is  significant,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  the  old  reapiiears  in  some  new  form — 
the  new  testifying  to  tin-  positive  progress  of 
thought.  The  crises  that  bring  scepticism  and 
ilespair  al.so  bring  new  faith  and  hope,  and  the 
history  of  religion  is  the  rei>eateil  justification  and 
re-expression  of  old  values  (§  33  [2]).  The  death  of 
a  member  of  a  totem  species  was  to  be  dejilored  ; 
but,  when  a  single  animal  was  venerated,  the 
death  was  then  a  catastrophe,  until  in  some  way 
(c.i/.,  in  ideas  of  rebirth  or  reincarnation)  the 
disturbance  of  beliefs  wa'<  remedied.  Hut  the  former 
casp,  with  its  less  diHaslrous  cunsequeiiccs,  belongs 
to  a  lower  stage  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  endogamy, 
with  its  good  and  bad  conRcquencesof  close  group- 
Rolidarity,  is  relatively  lower  than  exogamy,  which 
at  once  brought  now  and  often  <liflicult  problems. 
Tho  prohleniM  hccomo  more  complex  as  life  and 
thought  develop  ;  they  lake  new  forms  anil  rei|uire 


new  solutions  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of  the 
time.  At  one  stage  there  is  a  natural  relation 
between  the  group  and  its  sacred  being  ;  and, 
when  this  is  viewed  as  an  automatic  or  mechanical 
condition,  it  is  psychologically  harmful — it  is 
'  magic'  But  at  another  stage  it  is  God  who 
graciously  chooses  man,  and  who  uses  him  as  His 
instrument ;  the  ideas  are  more  advanced,  and 
there  is  a  logical  development  which,  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  realities,  is  extremely  important  both 
for  deducing  their  nature  and  for  the  study  of  the 
human  mind.  There  is  a  continuity  between 
rudimentary  and  higher  religions  no  less  than 
between  the  different  stages  of  the  individual  mind 
(§  17  fl.).  There  is  an  ever  more  conscious  aware- 
ness of  current  beliefs  and  practices,  and  reflexion 
can  make  explicit  what  had  been  implicit  in 
behaviour. 

*  Redemption,  aubatitution,  purification,  atoning  blood,  the 
garment  of  righteousness,  are  all  terms  which  in  some  sense  go 
back  to  antique  ritual.'  ^ 

Rudimentary  religion  already  accustomed  men 
to  facts  of  self-control,  self-denial,  the  sacrifice  of 
valued  objects,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  atone- 
ment. Already  the  road  was  taken  for  the  later 
deepening  of  ideas  of  mutual  interdependence, 
sacrifice,  and  the  relationship  between  man  and 
the  universe.  In  mimetic  and  other  ceremonies 
man  represented  sacred  beings,  or  acted  a  rebirth 
or  a  resurrection  ;  on  higher  levels  the  imitation  is 
definitely  in  the  spiritual  realm,  and  the  ideas  of  a 
new  life  are  worked  out  in  the  world  of  thought. 
At  one  stage  men  fight,  clad  with  the  symbols  of 
totem  or  god ;  they  fight  as  or  for  the  god. 
Later  the  principles  and  ideals  associated  with 
their  sacred  Being  are  more  explicitly  recognized. 
Men  acted  and  beliaved  as  though  there  was  a  life 
after  death  before  they  discussed  the  possibility 
and  embarked  upon  speculation.  In  Egypt  the 
Pharaoh  lived  again  because  Osiris  came  back  to 
life,  while  the  ordinary  man  subsequently  found 
safety  in  identifying  himself  with  a  saving  god.- 
Identitication,  wliether  as  ritual,  imitative  be- 
haviour, etc.,  or  as  the  vivid  realization  of  thought 
and  the  experiencing  of  a  belief,  is  profoundly  eflec- 
tive,  and  points  the  way  to  both  religion  and  magic. 
Mental  concentration,  absorption,  and  surrender 
lead  to  results  subjectively  final,  thought  and  the 
absolute  conviction  of  reality  become  one,  and 
hence  every  religion  is  hostile  to  what  is  felt  to  be 
an  irreligious  attitude  to  or  treatment  of  the  great 
truths. 

(2)  Where  life  and  thought  are  in  harmony,  the 
profound  concepts  have  each  a  sufficiently  similar 
meaning.  But  widely  dill'erent  conceptions— e.'/., 
of  the  term  '  God ' — will  represent  a  very  secon- 
dary stage,  because  the  terms  must  previously  have 
been  used  to  denote  that  which  was  distinctive  and 
which  had  a  certain  identity  of  meaning  for  all 
concerned.  Only  as  complexity  of  life  and  thought 
increases  do  the  diflerences  in  meaning  and  applica 
tiou  have  .serious  consequences  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
those  i>criods  where  the  religious  and  non-rcligious 
concepts  become  harmonious  that  the  varied  aspects 
of  life  and  thought  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
The  presence  of  some  body  or  system  of  thought 
at  one  lime  guides  and  regulates,  and  at  another 
it  represses.  It  is  weak  or  lacking  at  critical 
jicriods  of  the  devclojiment  of  both  iiidivi<luals  and 
peoples.  Then  it  is  that  men,  being  without  the 
help  of  a  system  tested  by  past  experience,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  ideas— now,  original,  extreme,  and 
outside  the  limits  of  what  had  been  normal.  Tlie 
nature  of  personal  experience  is  profoundly  varied, 
and  of  great  subjective  Hignilicance,  whatever  be 
its  value   for  the  environment.     The  less  normal 

1  W.  H.  Smith,  litl.  S«m.',  p.  439.    Sci',  gonorally,  O.  Oallo 
way,  The  I'rincipUii  of  IlfUgimu  Dcttelitpment ,  London,  1000. 

2  0.  I".  Mooro,  IIM.  0/  Uetigionf,  1.  174.  104. 
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experiences  and  convictions  which  abound  at  the 
critical  periods  resemble  the  rarer  examples  at 
other  times,  when,  instead  of  a  prevailing  disloca- 
tion and  incoherence  of  life  and  thought,  there  are 
relatively  few  individuals  out  of  touch  with  the 
system  and  conventional  thought  of  their  day. 
That  men  of  conspicuous  religious  and  other  genius 
are  not  always  normal  {i.e.  not  in  harmony  with 
the  average  life  and  thought)  is  well  known  ;  and 
for  the  science  of  human  nature  it  is  signilicant 
that  {a)  the  great  figures  to  whom  the  world's 
thought  is  indebted  often  had  unmistakable  human 
frailties  and  shortcomings,  even  of  a  sort  that 
shock  the  average  'conventional '  thought,  and  that 
(6)  the  '  religious '  life  itself  is  characteristically 
described  as  a  constant  struggle  and  fight. 

(3)  Religious  and  all  deep  experience  points  to 
profounder  realities  than  ordinary  human  thought 
can  realize ;  and  in  fact  the  institution  of  special 
individuals  (priests),  places,  and  seasons  is  due 
partly  to  the  necessity  of  regulating  man's  life 
in  a  socially  beneficial  manner,  so  as  to  adjust 
ordinary  life  and  the  consciousness  of  some  over- 
powering ultimate  truth.  Did  not  religion  express 
some  realization  of  what  was  felt  to  be  over- 
whelmingly vital,  it  is  impossible  to  find  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
religion,  or  of  the  relation  between  them  and  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  more  intense 
experiences  are  the  basis  of  reflexion,  and  they 
develop  the  experiences  of  others.  The  great 
religious  works  represent  a  limit  or  height  which 
men  continue  to  find  stimulating  and  satisfying  to 
feeling  and  thought,  to  aspirations  and  ideals. 
They  are  intelligible  because  of  the  similarity  of 
men's  psychical  nature  ;  they  are  supreme  because 
they  are  not  surpassed.  The  religious  aspects 
continue  to  appeal,  and,  although  there  can  be  a 
phraseology  which  makes  them  lose  their  value, 
because  they  belong  to  a  different  world  of  know- 
ledge and  thought,  yet  by  looking  beneath  the 
letter  it  may  be  possible — by  the  comparative  and 
psychological  methods — to  recover  the  spirit.  So, 
too,  rude  savage  ritual  may  prove  to  embody  an  idea 
which  can  be  appreciated,  though  not  necessarily 
tolerated,  in  the  form  which  it  takes.  Similar 
experiences  and  periods  understand  and  interpret 
each  other  ;  and  the  fundamental  psychical  simi- 
larity of  all  men  accounts  for  the  similarity  in  the 
great  recurring  ideas  and  in  the  convictions  of  the 
ultimate  realities,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  genuine  process  of  re-interpretation  and 
reshaping  of  old  beliefs.  But  mere  archaizing  or  a 
mechanical  return  to  the  old  —as  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt — is  decadence,  whereas  the  recovery  of  the 
real  psychical  value  of  the  old  and  its  restatement 
in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  mark 
an  advance,  and  correspond  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  religion.'  By  the  comparative 
and  other  methods  the  religions  can  be  brought 
into  one  focus,  and  the  inquirer  can  go,  not  only 
to  the  great  orthodox  or  classical  utterances  (Bible, 
Talmud,  Qur'an,  Vedanta,  etc.),  but  also  to  the 
experiences,  tendencies,  and  all  the  facts  of  man's 
psychical  nature  which  lie  beneath  them,  and 
explain  their  origin,  acceptance,  and  persistence. 
In  this  way  the  relationship  between  a  sacred 
book  and  the  environment  which  found  in  it  its 
highest  truths  is  replaced  by  that  between  the 
re-interpretation  of  it  and  the  modern  environment. 
In  other  words,  the  positive  advance  of  religious 
thought  is  always  part  of  that  of  the  total  world 
of    thought    in   which    it    is    embedded  ;    and  it 

1  But  this  does  not  mean  that  some  one  department  of 
thought  is  wholly  adjusted  to  another.  Rather,  in  every 
advance,  individuals  are  so  stimulated  that  every  department 
(such  as  it  is)  undergoes  a  development  which,  like  that  of  the 
individual  himself  or  of  liis  country,  may  be  either  orderly  or 
somewhat  drastic. 


remains,  therefore,  to  turn  to  some  points  in  the 
relation  between  religious  and  non-religious 
thought. 

(4)  Psychological  comparison,  it  will  be  noticed,  bririjis  a 
reconsideration  of  the  old  familiar  typology  and  symbolism  of 
Scripture.  There  are  fundamental  similarities  relating  to  a 
past  or  future  Golden  Age,  an  Armageddon  and  Last  Judgment, 
and  especially  to  the  re-appearance  of  popular  heroes  and 
religious  saviours — an  avatar,  Buddha,  or  Messiah.  Moreover, 
not  only  are  there  similar  psychological  experiences  among 
those  who  are  conscious  of  a  mission,  but  they  are  not  un- 
naturally influenced,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  by  suet 
knowledge  as  they  have  of  their  predecessors,  i  And,  aa  regardt 
the  OT  and  the  NT,  psychological  as  well  as  historical  simi- 
larities (e.(/.,  the  Suffering  Servant  and  the  Crucified  Christ) 
enhance  the  familiar  insistence  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
upon  the  connexion  between  the  NT  and  the  '  Messianic ' 
passages  in  the  OT ;  and  this  interconnexion  is  of  supreme 
miportance  for  man's  religious  nature,  as  apart  from  the 
historical  data  which,  in  the  case  of  the  OT,  are  entirely 
problematical,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  NT,  stand  in  need  of 
criticism.  Further,  observation  of  and  reflexion  upon  the 
recurrence  of  similar  tj-pes  of  events  have  suggested  the  notion 
of  cycles  or  world-periods.  Yet  there  is  always  the  demand 
for  something  permanent,  and  the  Scriptural  identification  of 
Alpha  and  Omega  symbolizes  a  common  intuitive  feeling  of 
duration  or  continuitj'  underlying  development,  of  permanence 
in  spite  of  change.  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  counter- 
part in  time  of  the  idea  of  the  One  and  the  Many  in  space. 
Although  modern  evolutionary  ideas  seem  to  favour  a  '  linear ' 
movement,  there  is  no  single  line  of  progress  continually  shedding 
old  beliefs  and  truths,  and  leaving  behind  what  is  outgrown. 
In  history,  too,  the  moat  revolutionary  changes  appear  less 
drastic  when  a  sufficiently  long  view  is  taken,  and  a  continuity 
is  discovered  beneath  the  dislocation  of  life  and  thought. 
What  is  fundamental  is  the  readiness  of  the  mind  to  discover 
continuity,  permanence,  unity,  and  structure ;  and,  while 
religion  involves  an  apprehension  and  conception  of  an  ultimate 
reality  which  is  superior  to  all  catastrophes,  the  vicissitudes  of 
history  and  knowledge  in  the  past  have  never  caused  more  than 
relatively  temporary  disturbances  of  the  convictions.  Only  in 
such  unity  and  continuity  has  man  been  able  to  find  a  practical 
working  solution  of  his  difficulties  and  problems  ;  and,  since  the 
religious  view  of  the  universe  claims  to  he  the  nearest  to  reality, 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  note  some  features  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  religious  and  non-religious  conceptions. 

IV.  Religious  and  kon-relioious  thought. 
—28.  The  differentiation  of  thought.— (1)  The 
foregoing  sections  would,  at  this  point,  be 
properly  followed  by  some  account  of  the  steps 
which  lead  from  the  more  rudimentary  stages  of 
thought  to  the  highly  differentiated  and  special- 
ized thought  of  modern  life  (see  §6  [1]  ad  fin.). 
But  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  comparative 
study  of  religion  not  merely  affects  the  ethical, 
theological,  and  phUosophical  ideas  of  the  inquirer  ; 
it  also  leads  insensibly  and  logically  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  ethics,  theology,  philosophy, 
etc.  The  typical  prevailing  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  imply  principles,  ideas,  and  convictions 
which  become  explicitly  recognized  and  shaped  ; 
they  represent  the  experience,  observation,  and 
reflexion  of  men  of  difl'erent  temperaments  and  at 
various  stages  of  the  history  of  thought.  As  a 
result  of  continued  application  of  the  comparative 
method  similar  fundamental  and  prevailing  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  can  be  traced  underlying  the 
difl'erent  religious,  ethical,  theological,  and  philo- 
sophical expressions.  Such  are,  e.g.,  the  presup- 
positions or  the  conscious  convictions  of  the  indi- 
vidual's continuity,  of  his  intimate  relationship 
with  something  grander  and  more  permanent  than 
his  brief  bodily  existence,  and  of  a  oneness  under- 
lying the  many  various  diSerentiated  aspects  or 
divisions  of  life  and  thought.  Only  in  the  light  of 
such  unity  can  one  gain  any  rational  conception  of 
the  many  complex  temperamental  and  other  varia- 
tions and  divergences  of  thought ;  these  find  their 
logical  basis,  not  in  any  ultimate  heterogeneity, 
but  in  processes  of  difl'erentiation  with  develop- 
ments in  various  specialistic,  diverging,  and  indi- 
vidualistic directions. 

(2)  Especially  noteworthy,  therefore,  is  the  comparative 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  ecstasy,  inspiration,  mysticism 
iqq.v. ;  cf.  also  artt.  Possession,  ^dfusm,  and  Yogis).    Here  are 

1  Cf.  M.  Anesaki,  Nichiren,  the  Buddhist  Prophet,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1916,  pp.  67  f.,  72  ff.,  96,  97,  100. 
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involved  the  rarer  psychical  states  where  the  individual  has 
intense  conviotions  of  a  deeper  and  profounder  self,  of  the  One 
behind  the  Many,  of  the  Reality  beneath  all  phenomena,  or  of 
the  Ultimate  Truth  as  set  forth  in  his  religious  beliefs.  The 
state  is  always  exceedingly  impressive  and  potent :  and,  all  the 
world  over,  means  are  taken  to  induce  it  artificially.  At  a 
higher  stage  of  development  the  passage  from  the  more  normal 
state  to  the  rarer  is  considered  more  carefully,  with  a  more 
conscious  recognition  of  the  roads,  the  goals,  and  the  results. 
In  Indian  and  Buddhist  thought,  in  particular,  the  problems 
have  been  diligently  studied ;  and,  instead  of  the  ola  mytho- 
logical reifloation  of  the  illusion  (see  Maya),  or  the  veil  sever- 
ing ordinary  Ufe  from  the  profound  states,  there  have  been 
psychologic^  and  philosophical  inquiries  of  a  suggestive  and 
fruitful  character.  The  problem  as  to  what  stands  between 
man  nnd  his  inmost  self,  and  between  the  outside  world  of 
appearance  and  the  ultimate  truth,  is  a  very  real  one,  forced 
by  actual  experience  (§  13  [2J) ;  and  efforts  were  made  to 
analyze  and  classify  (a)  the  constituents  and  processes  of  the 
mind  that  has  the  experiences,  and  (6)  that  which  was  experi- 
enced. NATiile  Indian  thought  went  its  own  way.  Western 
thought  found  its  'spiritual  home '  in  Greece,  where  the  prob- 
lems were  apprehended  and  treated  at  a  higher  and  more  ditTer- 
entiated  stage  of  development.  Consequently  the  East  has  pre- 
sented more  of  a  primary  undifTerentiated  experience  ;  it  has  a 
more  immediate  view  of  its  reahtj' ;  whereas  Western  thought 
has  become  highly  specialized  and  *  scientific, '  the  tendency  being 
for  the  unity  to  be  obscured,  if  not  ignored.  Yet  it  is  soon  found 
that  no  adequate  synthesis  can  be  made  by  combining  the  results 
of  extreme  specialistic  analysis  of  experience  ;  there  is  a  unity 
in  experience  and  in  the  experiencing  mind  which  analysis 
destroys.  None  the  less,  although  continued  differentiation 
and  specialization  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  and  give  scantier 
and  more  disparate  conceptions  of  reality,  every  new  and 
genuine  synthesis  is  all  the  richer  for  the  prior  stage  of  dis- 
integration. Just  as  all  intuitions  and  immediate  views  are  the 
fuller  when  the  mind  has  had  a  laborioxis  preparatory  discipline, 
BO  the  deep-searching  introspection  of  Eastern  thought  is  to  he 
balanced  by  the  less  introspective,  less  subjective,  but  more 
specialistic  training  of  the  West ;  and,  while  the  one  has  a 
nearer  \iew  of  the  problem,  the  other  has  the  better  tools,  for 
what  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  religious  and  non- 
religious  thought  is  the  character  of  the  concepts  which  both 
influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  interpretation  of  experience. 

(3)  Complexity  of  thought  corresponds  to  the 
complex  mental  .structure  of  individuals  who  are 
at  a  more  highly  difl'erentiated  stage  than  those  in 
rudimentary  society.  All  classifications,  whether 
complex  or  not  (law,  morality,  religion,  etc.),  are 
the  result  of  growth,  and  they  are  not  stationary. 
There  is  that  in  the  conscience  and  in  the  ideals  of 
the  individual  which  tests,  criticizes,  and  adju.sts 
the  legal,  moral,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  other 
conceptions,  principles,  etc.,  of  the  environment. 
Such  individuals  go  beyond  current  conditions  and 
work  for  an  unknown  future.  To  say  that  they 
are  ahead  of  their  age  is  to  beg  the  question,  for 
their  achievements,  whatever  their  suDJective  im- 
pressiveness,  become  objectively  valuable  as  they 
are  adjusted  to  and  assimilated  by  the  environment. 
Hence  the  development  of  thought  in  history  must 
undoubtedly  be  rejjarded  as  the  collective  result  of 
the  innumerable  individuals  concerned,  and  the 
ideals,  aims,  and  processes  in  the  whole  environ- 
ment will  then  represent  some  profounder  '  whole  ' 
which  transcends  the  conscious  individuals  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  all  existing  systems, 
institutions,  categories,  and  classifications  —  by 
which  alone  rational  life  is  possible  —  are  also 
transcended  by  the  individuals  who  frame,  accept, 
or  amend  them.  Tlius  men  are  unconsciously 
shapi.-d  by  i>riices3e.s,  certain  aspects  or  parts  of 
which  at  least  they  are  able  to  shape ;  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  that  of  which  they  are  more  or  less 
objective  critics.  Consequently,  tlie  most  complete 
description  of  reality  must  take  in  the  developing 
individ\ial  who  both  controls  and  is  controlled  by 
liis  conceptions  of  reality.  It  is  a  neces-ary 
tiHsnmption  that  of  the  ultimate  realities  men  s 
concc|itions  are  irnporfcct  approximations,  and 
conHcquently  even  tiio  ciimpletcst  view  of  reality 
would  have  to  be  regarde<l  a-s  itself  the  outcome  of 
a  natural  process  of  mental  development  still  un- 
finished and  always  hampered  liy  determinable 
liniilntions  of  tJin  human  mind.  So,  in  all  human 
developriiciit  tlw^re  is  a  comlpiniition  of  the  tran- 
scendent and   the  imiiianent ;   tliere  is  a   process 


which  transcends  the  men  who  are  consciously  and 
unconsciously  a  part  of  it. 

29.  Fundamental  ideas.— (1)  Every  activity  has 
its  necessary  conditions  and  principles,  which  are 
indispensable  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  Everywhere 
are  to  be  recognized  necessary  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, all  closely  interconnected,  but  recurring  in 
various  forms,  and  associated  with  our  own  ideas 
of  efficiency,  law,  order,  right,  and  truth.  Every 
group  and  every  activity  which  can  be  regarded 
collectively  as  a  unit  has  its  unifying  and  necessary 
principles  upon  which  success  and  efficiency  de- 
pend ;  consequently,  freedom  of  action,  even  of 
existence,  involves  adherence  to  some  indispensable 
requirements.  Liberty  and  subordination  to  law, 
freedom  and  discipline,  are  thus  correlative,  and 
they  also  involve  ideas  of  aim  and  purpose.  In 
practical  life  the  difficulties  usually  concern  the 
precise  requirements,  the  relative  value  of  the 
units  and  their  aims,  and  the  relations  between 
those  that  impinge  or  conflict.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  social  group  has  acted  up  to  certain 
obligations  upon  which  group-unity  alone  could 
depend ;  but  often  it  is  only  periods  of  crisis  and 
incoherence  that  manifest  the  vital  significance 
of  principles  formerly  unrecognized,  obscured,  or 
questioned.  Now,  every  genuine  feeling  of  group 
unity  is  commonly  reflected  in  spontaneous  feelings 
of  collective  privilege  and  responsibility ;  the 
members  participate  in  one  another's  merits  and 
misdeeds.'  Among  rudimentary  peoples  this  unity 
will  frequently  include  both  the  gods  and  the 
processes  of  nature  (§  7).  Hence,  when  the  gods 
are  felt  to  be  near  at  liand,  the  behaviour  of  the 
group  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  processes  of 
n.ature  controlled  by  the  gods  ;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  common 
belief  that  great  crimes  will  disturb  the  order  of 
nature.  But  the  action  of  the  gods  in  thus  requit- 
ing man's  behaviour  is  only  one  form  of  a  funda- 
mental conviction  uniting  man  with  the  rest  of 
the  universe.  Often  certain  representative  indi- 
viduals are  directly  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  people  or  land,  and  they  are  resi>onsible  for 
drought  and  other  disasters  (§  25  [3]).  But,  if  this 
applies  to  the  evidently  conspicuous  men,  who  is 
to  determine  who  are  'the  salt  of  the  earth'  (Mt 
5")?  The  fundamental  ideas,  partly  of  common 
responsibility,  partly  of  a  profound  interconnexion, 
re-appear  in  ritual,  ethical,  and  other  forms,  in 
the  ideas  implicit  in  'magical'  control  or  in  're- 
ligious' prayer,  in  explicit  curse  or  appeal,  and  in 
vague  denunciation  and  adjuration,  in  instinctive 
ideas  of  retribution  and  recompense,  and  in  emo- 
tional, poetical,  and  a-sthetic  feelings  of  man's  kin- 
ship with  nature  or  the  universe.  And  notably  in 
law  and  justice,  and  in  the  instinctive  resentment 
to  what  is  felt  to  be  inimical  to  human  welfare, 
the  individual  is  no  longer  an  'individual,'  but  as 
bis  '  brother's  keeper'  implicitly  associates  himself 
with  the  progress  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  and 
with  the  upholding  of  its  jirinciples,  in  so  far  as  ho 
realizes  and  can  apply  them. 

(2)  There  is  a  continual  rediscovery  of  a  universal  unity  and 
Interconnexion  wliicii  specialized  thought  nuist  ncccHaarilv 
Ignore.  But  confusion  arises  when  concepts,  the  result  of  such 
specialization,  are  criticized  on  account  of  what  tiicy  lack,  aM, 
e,(j.,  when  nature  is  spoken  of  as  impersonal,  blind,  ami  morally 
and  spiritually  Indifferent.  Now,  In  so  far  as  conceptionD  of 
nature  have  been  based  \lpon  phenomena  where  personal, 
moral,  and  Hpirittial  aspects  are  irrelevant  or  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, such  criticism  is  beside  the  mark.  Mor.-ovr'r,  it  would 
ignore  the  order,  unifonnlly,  ami  regularity  which  are  Indls- 
pensablc  for  the  processes  of  nature,  and  which  are  the  counter- 
i>art,  of  the  runulreinentj*  of  every  ofTective  and  onlered  human 
societv.  Tile  behaviour  of  animals  and  young  children  «annot 
be  discussed  throughout  in  terms  of  adult  psychical  life  (e.g., 
ethics,  inslifht,  leaminfr,  etc.),  but  they  coniiuonly  manifest 

1  Conversely,  from  an  cxamlnotinn  of  customs,  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  "an  otherwise  liarely  recognizable  social  Hysteni  (as 
liy  W.  K.  Nniil  h,  In  his  Kinfli'ii  anil  Mnrrianf  111  Knrli/  Arabia'', 
London,  IIKO). 
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what  in  their  sphere  corresponds,  in  a  rudimentary  way,  to  the 
attributes  that  we  apply,  in  another  sphere,  to  adults.  Similarly, 
the  processes  of  nature  are  the  '  natural '  counterpart  of  the 
antliroponiorphic  processes  in  the  '  psychical '  realm.  The 
•natural'  and  the  'spiritual'  laws  reflect  essential  similarities 
differently  shaped  accordin;;  to  their  realm.  Moreover,  a  law 
is  from  one  point  of  view  the  essential  principle  of  some  effective 
process  or  activity,  while,  regarded  subjectively,  it  is  our  most 
essential,  reliable,  and  effective  formularization  of  the  regularity 
of  phenomena.  'True,  the  concept  law  has  undergone  different 
vicissitudes  as  nature  and  human  society  are  considered 
separately ;  but  what  appears  to  be  fundamental  is  that  in  a 
'  natural '  law  there  is  involved  the  explicit  recognition  of  some 
immanent  and  effective  principle,  while  human  law  is  not  really 
'  man-made  '  and  '  imposed,'  but  is  the  attempt  to  make  explicit 
the  conscious  recognition  of  what  is  essential  for  the  better 
etficiency  of  human  life,  although  for  this  purpose  laws  as  pro- 
hibitions of  what  hinders  successful  growth  become  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  positive  requirements  of  what  ensures  it.i 

(3)  (a)  The  objective  value  of  every  group  or 
activity  lies  in  its  relations  to  others,  and  ulti- 
mately, therefore,  to  the  whole  of  that  of  which  all 
of  them  are  part.  This  applies  equally  to  prin- 
ciples, ideas,  concepts,  and  theories ;  their  real 
value  is  tested  by  their  relation  to  a  larger  field 
than  that  where  they  are  first  recognized.  So  the 
value  of  all  that  can  be  treated  as  a  unit  or  whole 
lies  in  its  place  in  the  ultimate  whole  ;  and  in 
practical  life  there  are  conflicting  theories,  activi- 
ties, principles,  groups,  and  so  forth,  which  force 
the  conclusion  that  either  the  ultimate  realities 
are  incoherent  and  discordant — which  is  clearly 
irrational — or  there  is  a  final  solution  which  we 
shall  judge  rational.  Of  such  conflicts  those  be- 
tween law  and  mercy,  or  between  '  nature'  and  the 
individual,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Yet  the 
highest  love  is  compatible  only  with  the  strictest 
regularity  of  cause  and  efl'ect ;  and  God's  forgive- 
ness of  the  penitent  sinner  is  not  arbitrary,  but  in 
conformity  with  some  greater  law,  some  profounder 
conception  of  justice.  Moreover,  in  'nature's' 
regard  for  the  whole  lies  the  hope  of  him  who  is 
an  integral  part  thereof  ;  for  by  nature's  disregard 
of  the  individual  we  mean  the  conflict  between  our 
largest  '  scientific '  concept  of  order  in  the  universe 
and  the  ever-developing  individual  who  can  com- 
mand Nature  only  by  obeying  her.  In  either  case 
there  is  a  higher  explanation,  such  that  the  abso- 
lute uniformity  (order,  justice,  or  love)  is  for  the 
ultimate  advantage,  happiness,  and  consolation  of 
those  who  can  realize  its  sway,  although  ott'enders 
and  others  may  suffer  by  rebelling  against  it.  To 
pursue  this  further  would  be  to  turn  aside  to  the 
'  burden '  of  the  law,  the  question  of  free  will,  and 
the  need  for  mediation  and  atonement. 

(6)  The  power  and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
are  seen  in  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  total  conditions 
at  any  time  are  the  result  of  everything  that  has 
preceded,  so  all  men  are  jointly  and  severally  con- 
tributing to  the  good  and  evil  conditions  of  the 
future.  Consequently,  the  religious  aspect  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  whether  when  evils  and  wrongs 
arouse  the  cry,  '  Can  there  be  a  God  to  allow  such 
things?'  or  when  men  more  or  less  instinctively 
feel  themselves  the  guardians  of  justice  and  order 
in  the  universe.  An  orderly  and  just  universe  is 
the  underlying  postulate.  All  insistence  upon  the 
worth  of  the  individual  is,  therefore,  a  deeper  and 
more  personal  expression  of  the  fundamental  inter- 
connexion of  the  universe,  of  the  autonomous  value 
of  all  the  constituents,  and  of  the  entire  dependence 
of  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  whole  upon  all 
the  constituents.-  Throughout,  we  have  to  seek 
a  rational  explanation ;  for,  as  apart  from  the 
question  whether  the  universe  is  ultimately 
rational,  only  by  treating  it  as  such  can  we  find 
any  basis  for  our  ideas,  avoid  mental  suicide, 
and  develop  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
The  most    perplexing    vicissitudes    lead    now   to 

1  Another  important  example  of  specialization  with  tendencies 
to  forget  the  undifferentiated  aspects  is  afforded  by  the  contrast 
between  the  terms  'psychical'  and  'phvsical.' 

2  Of.  esp.  the  ideas  as  expressed  In  Mt  1029f  IS'^",  Lk  15. 


doubt,  scepticism,  and  despair,  now  to  some  firmer 
and  wider  conception  of  life  ;  but  the  latter  has 
been  the  line  taken  in  the  history  of  progressive 
thought.  Self-sacrifice  and  renunciation  of  all 
that  IS  most  obvious  and  tangible  find  their  ration- 
ality in  the  conviction  that  the  unknown  will  bring 
a  greater  reality  than  the  known.  So,  too,  the 
frequent  disturbing  success  of  evil  is  a  guarantee, 
not  of  lawlessness,  but  of  the  success  of  perfect 
good  ;  for,  when  evil  succeeds,  there  are,  on  ana- 
lysis, factors  which  in  themselves  make  for  success, 
and,  when  good  fails,  once  more  analysis  reveals 
factors  which  have  not  the  elements  of  permanence 
and  progress.  And,  when  examples  of  this  are 
clearly  realized,  one  gains  a  more  rational  concep- 
tion than  if  good  and  evil  are  treated  as  absolute, 
conflicting  entities.  The  ultimate  must  be  re- 
garded as  rational,  else  there  can  be  no  ordered 
life  or  thought. 

30.  Myth  and  knowledge.  —  (1)  Ideas  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  universe  are  implied  also 
in  the  remarkable  imitative  and  other  ceremonies 
where  men  represent  spirits,  gods,  etc.,  or  perform 
the  desired  '  natural '  processes  themselves,  or 
otherwise  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  effective 
controlling  powers  can  be  moved  (cf.  §  19).  In 
addition  to  this,  the  recital  or  description  of  pro- 
cesses or  operations  is  often  felt  to  be  potent,  so 
that,  e.g.,  myths  are  not  things  to  be  lightly 
or  irreverently  spoken,  because  they  arouse  the 
sacred  beings  to  whom  they  refer.  Hence  the 
commemoration  of  stirring  and  sacred  events  in 
the  past  has  a  very  real  value  for  the  future ;  it 
stimulates  appropriate  feelings  and  ideas,  and 
gives  a  new  and  intense  vividness  to  the  reality  of 
the  sacred  beings  who  are  the  sources  of  action.' 
A  very  great  part  is  taken  in  religion  by  imitation 
and  mimetic  representation,  and  to  these  processes 
of  absorption  and  identification  can  be  joined  the 
deep  mental  concentration  and  the  effort  to  realize 
for  oneself  beliefs  and  truths.  In  this  way  ideas 
are  realized,  if  not  reified  ;  they  are  so  assimilated 
that,  e.g.,  in  ancient  Egypt  an  effective  means  of 
escaping  the  perils  of  death  was  to  identify  oneself 
with  some  saving  god  who  had  successfully  over- 
come them  himself.''  From  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions which  concern  the  great  things  of  life  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  the  esoteric  aspects,  the  secrecy  of  all 
knowledge  which  is  in  any  way  potent.  Not  only 
are  there  innumerable  examples  of  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  power  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  possession  of  the 
name  of  a  god),  but  the  psychological  effect  of 
increase  of  elective  knowledge  upon  the  individual 
is  exceedingly  instructive  from  the  religious  point 
of  view.  The  inter-relations  between  knowledge, 
wisdom,  reverence,  and  the  '  fear  of  God '  are,  how- 
ever, disturbed  by  the  progress  of  thought  and  by 
the  usual  arbitrary  and  subjective  distinctions 
between  sacred  and  'secular.'  None  the  less,  it 
will  be  freely  admitted  that  moral  and  ethical 
qualities  (sincerity,  intellectual  honesty,  patience, 
sobriety,  moderation,  etc.)  are  requisite  for  the 
best  '  secular '  and  '  scientific '  labour  ;  and  in  this 
way  the  whole  self,  and  not  a  human  intellectual 
machine  alone,  is  involved.  Thus  the  complete 
outlook  {Weltanschauung]  of  the  individual  be- 
comes, so  to  say,  the  mathematical  function  of  his 
current  stage  of  intellectual,  ethical,  aesthetic,  and 

1  Cf .  the  influence  of  traditional  history  upon  Israel,  and  note, 
e.g.,  Hab  3,  the  commemoration  of  the  Deity's  deeds  in  the 
past,  the  present  distress  (v. 17),  and  the  brave  confidence  (v. 18). 
Cf.  also  the  naive  attitude  (between  confident '  magic  '  and  sub- 
missive religious  'humility')  in  Nu  14i5f.,  Dt  92"f.. 

2  Moore,  Hist,  of  Religions,  i.  174;  cf.  162  f.,  165,  194.  The 
same  psychological  process  appears  in  both  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  'The  numerous  beliefs  and  practices  which  illus- 
trate the  connexion  between  thought,  action,  and  reality  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  theories  of  causation  and  knowledge, 
for  which  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  Durkheim  (bk.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
§3,  Eng.  tr.  p.  3620.). 
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spiritual  development ;  and,  in  so  far  as  '  like  is 
kno^vn  only  by  like,'  the  completest  conception 
of  reality  requires  the  completest  conceivable  de- 
velopment of  personality.' 

(2)  All  myths  and  all  conceptions  of  the  universe,  even  the 
most  extreme,  have  a  threefold  value  :  (a)  they  purport  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  reahty ;  (6)  they  illuminate  the  mental 
structure  of  the  inquiring,  reflecting,  realizing  individual ;  and 
(c)  they  contribute  to  the  further  study  of  the  way  in  which  the 
mind  experiences  and  interprets  its  experiences,  and  thus 
i->oint  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  realities  which  can  be  so 
variously  apprehended.  The  emotional,  poetical,  metaphorical, 
and  undifferentiated  characteristics  of  mrths  correspond  to  the 
psychological  character  of  those  who  frame  and  accept  them. 
The  spontaneous  raythologizing,  anthropomorphizing,  and  per- 
sonifying mind  always  persists,  and  it  contrasts  with  the  care- 
ful intellectual  efforts  to  be  objective  and  impersonal,  and 
to  avoid  irrelevant  or  misleading  concepts.  While  myth  is 
'personally'  interesting  and  intelligible,  it  is,  when  at  its 
best,  '  super-personal '  —  like  the  ballad  —  representing  aspira- 
tions, ideas,  and  modes  of  thought|that  are  collective,  national,  or 
universal,  and  not  merely  individualistic.  In  course  of  time  the 
myth  may  become  a  fixed,  authoritative  statement,  embarrassing 
the  movement  of  thought ;  then  its  crudities  and  imperfections 
will  perplex  the  faithful,  fortify  the  sceptic,  and  even  excuse 
the  wrong-doer.  It  may  then  pass  from  being  '  super-personal ' 
to  'hnpersonal,'  when  it  is  no  longer  in  touch  with  the  people. 
There  will  be  a  failure  to  analyze  and  distinguish  the  per- 
manent from  the  impermanent  features — although  this  distinc- 
tion is  always  made  unconsciously  by  all  who  uphold  any  body 
of  religious  or  other  thought  against  their  opponents.  The 
more  empirical  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  will  avoid  the 
arbitrariness  and  subjectivity  of  myth,  but  it  tends  to  leave  out 
human  personality  with  all  its  richness  of  feeling  and  potentiality. 
It  win  present  a  synthesis  which  is  in  no  sympathetic  relation- 
ship with  the  experiences  of  the  generaUty  of  mankind.  It  will 
acquire  a  false  '  impersonal '  objectivity,  a'nd  become  dogmatic, 
restricting  personal  development.  Hence,  although  science  and 
religion  can  exist  for  a  time  side  by  side,  sooner  or  later  the 
question  arises  of  the  validity  of  their  several  concepts  and  of 
their  value  for  the  further  progress  of  personality. 2 

(3)  The  course  of  thought  is  directed  by  what  is 
known,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  familiar  experience ; 
so,  e.g.,  cosmical  processes  have  commonly  been 
thought  of  in  terras  of  human  vicissitudes  (birth, 
conflict,  marriage,  death).  In  like  manner,  on 
other  levels,  democratic  ideas,  sovereignty,  or  an 
age  of  mechanism  will  be  reflected  in  both  the 
religious  and  the  non-reli^'ious  thought."  Concep- 
tions of  the  universe  are  influenced  by  the  current 
conditions,  and  vic&  versa  ;  and  in  the  development 
of  thought  the  eflbrts  to  explain  experiences  and 
phenomena  often  proceed  without  the  necessary 
reference  to  the  primary  data  themselves.  The 
psychological  and  logical  paths  then  diverge,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  thought  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  varying  personal  and  impersonal 
conceptions  of  Providence,  Nature,  God  (cf.  the 
word  '  agency '  itself,  used  of  both  process  and 
agent).  The  result  is  that  isolated  religious  terras 
no  longer  have  their  primary  subjective  content, 
.ilthough  there  raay  be  noble  and  quasi-religious 
feelings  outside  the  religious  pliraseologicjil  frame- 
work, and  associated,  e.g.,  with  art,  science,  or 
humanity.  The  expression  of  feelings,  it  is  true, 
may  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  religion,  yet, 
from  a  point  of  view  which  must  be  regarded  as 
primary  and  ultimate,  religion  must  be  treated  as 
.v«i  grncrii  and  distinctive  (§  33  [3]). 

A  belief  in  a  life  after  death  has  no  ethical  or  religious  value  In 
itself,  and  a  monotheiitic  n-ligion  is  not  always  superinr  to  a 
benothcism  or  to  the  polytheism  which  most  practical  religions 

'  80,  too,  the  great  religious  and  other  leaders,  through  their 
own  total  personality,  have  enabled  their  disciplea  to  gain 
rlecper  and  more  powerful  conceptions  of  reality. 

2  On  the  whole  subject  of  mythological  and  scientific  thought, 
and  on  Iho  iiillucnCQ  of  personalizing  even  in  science,  see  Olive 
A.  Wheeler,  AHlhroponwrjthimn  and  Scitncr :  a  Stiuiy  0/  thr 
/tfnelopmrnt  of  Kjtctitu  Conni'wn  in  the  Individual  arid  the 
liner,  1,'jiidnn,  1016,  cup.  p.  KOT  H. 

^  Cf.  5  Q  ('^),  and  see  O.  Murray,  Fmir  Stapeti  0/  Oreck  Ileliijiim. 
New  Vorli,  I»12,  jip,  n2f.,  116,  on  the  conception  of  Fate' on  a 
goddess  Just  at  a  period  when  men's  fortunes  seemed  to  bear 
DO  relation  to  thi-lr  meriM  or  eJTortii.  ( ;f.  also  the  interest  In 
Mchatology,  the  millennium,  and  a  new  ago  at  the  present  day 
fMO  H.  A.  <3ook.  The  Study  oj  Heti'jionti,  pp.  Ifill,  n.  2,  3(1',:). 
r'or  a  meth'Kli'-il  treatment  of  the  inter-relation  of  different 
liranche*  of  thnut-ht  and  their  vIolmitudM  the  work  of  Wllhilm 
I'llthoy  may  lie  iiipecially  noted. 


are.  The  word  'God'  may  express  more  of  a  logical  or  intel- 
lectual necessity  than  the  personal  experience  of  a  Supreme 
Being  ;  yet  the  experience  of  some  transcendent  '  Presence '  is 
not  necessarily  interpreted  as  that  of  a  deity,  and  men  have  had 
their  liaemmi,  guardian-angel,  or  some  psychologically  elfective 
experience,  which  hiis  been  identified  in"  harmony  witli  their 
conceptions  of  reality  and  the  thought  of  the  environment. 

The  interdependence  between  experience,  interpretation,  and 
the  development  of  thought  is  well  illustrated  in  the  \icissitudea 
of  such  words  as  Heaven,  tjroLxela  (see  EBi,  s.  v.  '  Elements '), 
the  Chinese  Tao,  Tim,  Li,  and  the  Buddhist  Z)A(irmffaiul  the 
various  personal,  ethical,  universal,  and  metaphysical  concep- 
tions of  Buddha  himself.  A  simple  and  typical  example  of 
development  is  afforded  by  ceremonial  washing,  which  is 
religious  or  magical  according  to  the  precise  ideas  that  accom- 
pany it  (cf.  p.  674»,  n.  1).  II  it  persists  as  a  mere  rite,  the  etticacv 
lies  merely  in  the  ritual,  and  not  in  the  psvchical  state,  and  this 
is  'magic'  Proceeding  to  the  other  extreme,  men  avoid  the 
ceremony  with  its  beneficial  and  utilitarian  aspects  as  a  piece  of 
worldly  luxury,  and  misguided  religiosity  delights  in  afflicting 
and  tormenting  the  body.  Again,  the  utilitarian  purjiose  can 
be  retained  and  the  religious  aspect  ignored,  and  this  seculariza- 
tion is  very  common  in  the  history  of  culture  ;  cf.  the  rise  of 
astronomy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  from  the  astrological  and 
more  or  less  '  magical '  soil  in  which  they  once  flourished.  All 
such  changes  are  significant  for  the  relation  between  the 
psychical  states  of  the  individual  and  the  ultimate  realities. 

(4)  The  developments  in  the  history  of  religion 
furnish  valuable  material  for  all  conceptions  of  the 
relation  between  the  religious  and  the  non-religious 
aspects  of  life  and  thought,  and  for  the  criteria  of 
religion.  One  can  scarcely  allow  with  Schiller 
that  he  who  has  art  and  science  has  also  religion, 
though  religion  should  possess  the  immediacy  and 
beauty  of  art,  and  both  it  and  science  should  be  in 
toiich  with  reality  ;  or  with  Matthew  Arnold  that 
religion  is  the  application  of  emotion  to  morality, 
though  religion  without  either  would  hardly  he 
so  styled.  Thought  cannot  be  treated  so  atoini- 
cally,  and  the  fact  is  that  purely  non-religious 
thought  can  or  cannot  find  a  logical  place  in  a 
religious  system,  and  vice  versa,  just  as  two 
departments  of  natural  science  raay  be  in  some 
respects  entirely  separable,  but  in  others  may  so 
intertwine  that  the  problems  of  the  one  cannot  be 
severed  from  those  of  the  other.  Now,  the  evident 
seat  of  all  the  varying  relations  is  the  individual 
mind  and  the  connexion  (such  as  it  is)  between  the 
entire  contents  involved  in  its  concepts  and  ideas. 
Ditt'erentiate  as  one  raay  the  religious  and  the 
non-religious,  the  raoral  and  tlie  non-moral  (where 
morality  is  irrelevant),  and  the  emotional  and 
intellectual,  all  these  find  an  ultimate  common 
ground  in  the  whole  individual ;  and  it  may  well 
be  the  case  that  the  final  aim  of  '  science '  is  not  the 
perfect  systeiuatization  of  the  many  diverse  ten- 
dencies and  departments  of  thought,  but  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  systematizations — of 
the  metaphysical,  the  philosophical,  the  theo- 
logical, the  scientific,  and  all  other  minds  ratiocina- 
tive  and  naive.  Co-ordination  of  difl'erent  legiti- 
mate interests,  and  not  a  perfect  homogeneity  of 
interests  throughout  will  then  be  the  goal. 

31.  Immanence  and  transcendence.— (1)  Char- 
acteristic of  religion  is  the  combination  of  the 
known  and  the  unknown,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  'this'  world  and  'the  other,'  imma- 
nence and  transcendence  (see  art.  Immanknck). 
Despite  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  .second 
member  of  each  pair,  they  are  the  outcome  of 
experience ;  and,  while  t  he  difliculty  has  been  to 
give  a  rational  statement  and  justilication  of  the 
experience,  counter  -  criticisms  and  objections, 
often  of  a  crudely  rationalistic  kind,  overlook  the 
prevalence  of  similar  types  of  experience,  and 
attack  the  iiarticiilar  forms  in  which  it  is  inter- 
Jireled  and  presented.  The  memlicrs  of  each  pair 
are  correlative  ;  and  therefore,  as  regaids  the  last, 
conceptions  either  of  immanence  or  of  transcen- 
denco  taken  separately  have  neither  pennnnciico 
nor  progressive  value.  The  belief  in  a  transcen- 
dent Deity  hius  led  to  religion  fnlliti'_r  iiilci  the 
hands  of  tlio  few  ;  the  (!od  of  (he  St.ilc  or  of  Ihu 
Church   has   seoined    remote    from    the    ordinary 
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individual,  and  the  latter  has  relied  upon  some 
intermediary,  or  else  in  some  more  private  or 
individualistic  cult  has  found  an  outlet  for  that 
which  the  institutional  religion  would  otherwise 
have  guided  and  developed.  In  the  course  of  this 
process  his  experiences,  ideas,  and  conceptions  of 
reality  clearly  undergo  profoundly  important 
changes.  Again,  in  the  Deism  which  makes  God  a 
supreme  majestic  Being  with  no  place  in  ordinary 
life  and  thought,  He  becomes  as  remote  as  when 
He  is  thought  of  as  unknown  or  unknowable. 
Thus  the  concept  may  be  characteristically  intel- 
lectual, and  without  the  immediate  personal 
significance  which  it  has  when  God  is  felt  to  be 
near  at  hand.  But,  when  in  many  forms  of  popular 
and  personal  religion  God  is  felt  to  be  near,  this 
feeling  of  His  greatness  can  subsequently  be  lost, 
and  then  the  gulf  diminishes  between  the  frail 
individual  of  a  few  decades  and  the  Supreme 
Power  of  auiinconceivably  vast  universe.  Through 
the  experience  of  immediacy  there  is  no  need  felt 
for  priestly  ritual,  ceremonial,  dogma,  or  mediator ; 
even  reverence  may  disappear.  Thus  both  imma- 
nence and  transcendence  have  their  extreme  logical 
sequels.  The  God  who  is  solely  transcendent 
becomes  remote  and  unknown  :  to  say  that  there 
is  One  whom  man  cannot  know  is  at  first  to  recog- 
nize an  incompleteness  ;  but  the  next  step  is  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  gulf,  and  then  to  ignore  how 
the  experience  of  it  could  ever  arise  and  persist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  immanent 
God  is  near  to  pantheism,  and  so  can  lead  to  the 
absence  of  any  religious  distinctiveness  in  the 
term.  In  this  way  the  distinctively  religious  con- 
tent of  the  concept  God  is  lost ;  and,  while  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  secularizing  process,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  personal  meaning  and  psychical  value 
of  this  supreme  concept,  unless  some  immediate 
personal  experience  is  regarded  as  logically 
primary.  The  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
concept  become  intelligible  only  if  the  immanent 
and  transcendent  aspects  are  retained,  only  if 
there  are  ultimate  realities  of  the  universe— of 
human  existence — of  which  these  apparently  para- 
doxical terms  attempt  to  interpret  the  experi- 
ence. 

(2)  The  religious  ideas  of  immanence  and  transcendence  are 
a  fundamental  part  of  human  nature,  and  are  but  the  most 
intense  form  of  what  otherwise  is  not  peculiar  to  religion. 
They  find  some  analogy  in  human  relationships  {e.g.,  between 
parent  and  child),  where  complete  understanding  and  friendli- 
ness co-exist  with  respect,  reverence,  and  a  consciousness  of  a 
psychical  gulf  (cf.  §  iz  [3]).  Moreover,  there  is  a  similar 
co-existence  as  regards  the  attitude  to  those  great  human 
figures  who  are  not  isolated,  unintelligible,  or  extreme,  but  who 
are  at  once  on  a  much  higher  level  than  ourselves,  yet  are  felt 
to  be  thoroughly  intelligible  and  near  to  us.  It  corresponds 
with  this  that  every  individual  can  gain  a  more  vivid  reahzation 
of  himself  and  a  profounder  and  more  potent  personality  when 
he  sinks  and  subordinates  himself  to  that  with  which  he  identi- 
fies himself,  so  that,  in  apparently  becoming  one  with  the 
environment,  and  therefore  *  lost '  in  it,  he  rises  above  it  and 
transcends  it.  It  is  the  paradox  of  religious  and  other  thought 
that,  according  to  the  view-point,  the  processes  of  the  universe 
can  be  described  '  naturally,'  so  that  men  have  no  need  of  the 
concept  God,  or  *  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.'  and  the  experiences  of  immanence  and  transcendence 
co-exist. 

(3)  The  key  to  the  correlatives,  mentioned  above, 
lies  in  the  progiessive  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  phenomena  of  imitation  and 
attraction  which  are  familiar  in  personal,  religious, 
and  non-religious  experience  and  are  invariably 
significant  for  personality.'  Development  follows 
in  man's  striving  to  satisfy  needs,  reach  goals, 
follow  ideals,  attain  some  psychical  equilibrium, 
or  bridge  some  gulf.  It  is  essentially  no  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  but  a  clearer  or 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  Imitation  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  and  the  well- 
known  words  of  St.  Augustine,  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself  and  our  hearts  are  ever  restless  till  they  rest  in  Thee  ' ; 
also  the  frequent  testimony  of  those  who  admit  themselves  led 
by  degrees  ('  One  step  enough  for  me ')  towards  a  Supreme 
Personal  Being  or  to  some  personally  vital  ideal  or  goal. 


newer  apprehension  of  that  of  which  one  was 
already  in  some  degree  conscious.  But  here  the  i)ro- 
cess  of  attraction,  wlien  there  is  a  successful  issue,  is 
readily  followed  by  a  deadening  satisfaction  and 
complacence  whi<'h  would  impede  further  progress. 
Not  only  in  intellectual  development  (e.g.,  the 
search  after  some  hypothesis),  but  most  signifi- 
cantly in  personal  relationships  of  all  kinds,  can 
the  psychical  gap  which  formed  the  attraction 
give  place  to  indifference.  Yet,  however  com- 
plete the  subjective  feeling  of  finality  may  be,  the 
passage,  transition,  or  development  is  not  objec- 
tively complete,  and  especially  in  religion  there 
prevails  a  spiritual  pride,  arrogance,  or  conscious- 
ness of  'election,'  which  is  as  harmful  for  the 
further  progress  of  the  individual  as  for  religion 
itself  (see  §  32  [2]).  Even  the  saint  has  still  to 
strive  and  may  yet  fall  ;  and  various  attempts  are 
made  to  determine  the  final  goal  of  human  devel- 
opment, and  to  distinguish,  e.g.,  between  con- 
version or  baptism  into  a  '  new  life '  and  the  state 
after  death  (q.v.),  or  to  determine  whether  the 
final  stage  is  reached  immediately  after  death  or 
after  some  purgatory.'  The  most  intense  con- 
sciousness of  the  ultimate  realities  appears  readily 
combined,  now  with  a  greater  complacence,  but 
now  with  a  profounder  feeling  of  weakness  and 
unworthiness,  when  the  very  nearness  of  the 
'  divine '  enhances  the  frailty  of  the  individual  and 
his  entire  dependence  upon  God.  Whatever  be  the 
best  formulation  of  the  experiences  and  their  con- 
sequences, the  '  healthy '  and  '  whole '  development 
of  the  individual  is  at  stake,  for  all  development 
depends  upon  the  possession  of  some  transcendent 
object  of  attraction  which  shall  call  forth  the 
utmost  from  the  individual  and  be  for  the  com- 
pletest  growth  of  his  personality. 

(4)  All  ideas,  aims,  needs,  and  quests  are  potent 
for  personal  development ;  but  men's  varying 
attitudes  to  some  manifestation  of  '  divine '  dis- 
content, as  it  is  felt  to  be,  illustrate  the  difl'erence 
between  its  singular  impressiveness  for  the  subject 
and  its  worth  as  viewed  from  the  outside  by  others. 
Personal  development  is  due  both  to  the  individual 
nature  in  its  entirety  and  to  the  total  environment. 
Thus  the  child  is  influenced  in  varying  degrees  by 
toys,  animal-pets,  playmates,  parents,  teachers, 
etc.  His  potentialities  are  actualized  and  shaped 
by  the  'object'  —  by  its  psychical  inferiority, 
equality,  or  superiority,  and  by  its  ability  to 
respond  to  the  child  and  to  shape  his  growth. 
There  is  a  subjective  feeling  of  personal  relation- 
ship even  with  the  toy  and  the  animal,  as  distinct 
from  the  objective  personal  or  impersonal  character 
of  the  'object,'  whatever  it  be.  So,  too,  in  the 
history  of  religion  the  centre  of  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  has  been  inanimate  or  animate, 
totem,  spirit-guardian,  or  ancestor  ;  and  there  has 
been  throughout  a  (subjective)  feeling  of  '  personal ' 
relationship,  although  in  course  of  development  we 
pass  (objectively)  from  the  totem,  fetish,  or  idol 
to  a  Supreme  Being.  Whatever  be  the  actual 
realities,  whatever  part  a  Supreme  Power — or  any 
process  outside  man — takes  in  shaping  this  devel- 
opment, it  is  at  least  possible  to  recognize  that 
men's  ideas  will  be  shaped  differently  according  to 
(a)  their  empirical  knowledge  of  the  totem-animal 
or  bird,  the  deified  ancestor,  and  so  forth  ;  and  (b) 
the  conceptions  which  they  entertain  of  the  sacred 
object  or  being,  whether  visible  or  not.  The  latter, 
(b),  is  fundamental,  for  in  both  religious  and  non- 
religious  thought  development  depends  on  the  full 
meaning  of  the  concepts  used. 

(5)  It  is  of  course  evident  that  neither  the  empirical  objects 
nor  the  conceptions  of  any  object  can  in  themselves  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  religion — it  is  precisely  when  the  totem  is 

1  Cf.  in  Buddhism  the  distinction  between  yirvdi^a  and 
Parinirvdi^a  ;  see  also  vol.  ix.  p.  378^  (4). 
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merely  an  animal,  when  the  once  deified  ancestor  is  merelj-  a 
dead  man,  or  when  the  ^od  is  merely  a  name  or  an  intellectual 
term,  that  the  distinctively  reli^ous  colouring  is  wantins:.  It 
ia  this  colouring  tiiat  is  primarj",  and  what  is  impressed  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  that  which  is  logically 
anterior  to  the  phase  where  the  distinctive  religious  colouring 
ia  wanting.  The  correlatives  (immanence  and  transcendence, 
etc.)  could  not  arise  except  together  and  in  some  sort  of 
syBtem  (see  §  33)  ;  and  there  must  be  some  awareness  of  the  as 
yet  unknown  and  unattained,  as  apart  from  what  is  alread.v 
known  and  attained,  else  there  could  be  no  consciousness  of 
an  incompleteness.  What  may  be  felt  to  be  a  whole  is  but 
part  of  some  ultimate  whole  ;  for  one  can  attend  only  to 
parts  or  aspects  of  things  at  a  time,  and  the  individual  can 

§  resent  onl.v  the  results  of  his  own  individualistic  and  partial 
evelopment.  By  means  of  objective  comparison,  therefore, 
something  can  be  determined  of  the  ultimate  worths  and  values 
which  men  collectivel.v  or  indi\nduaUy  feel  to  be  essential  for 
themselves  or  for  the  universe.  Whatever  the  completest 
totality  of  experience  and  consciousness  may  be — and  this  would 
at  least  require  the  most  ideally  complete  personality — exhaus- 
tive classifications  can  be  attempted  (e.g,,  the  categories  of  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True) ;  and  these  point  con- 
clusively to  the  objective  inadequacy  of  any  conceptions  of  the 
ultimate  facts  which  concentrate  upon  particular  parts  or 
phases  (e.g.,  humanity,  nature,  or  art),  and  ignore  values  which 
other  indiWduals  insist  upon  conserving. 

32.  The  religious  system. — The  greatest  rel  igioiis 
conceptions  imply  a  system  which  is  rational, 
disciplinary,  and  dynamic.  (1)  The  psychical 
experiences  which  alone  explain  the  origin  and 
persistence  of  the  characteristic  religious  concepts 
of  the  holy,  supernatural,  sacred,  etc.  (as  opposed 
to  the  common,  natural,  secular,  etc.),  are  followed 
by  an  assimilation  wherein  the  primary  immediacy, 
freshness,  or  uniqueness  is  deadened  or  lost.  The 
actual  process  of  secularization  applies  rather  to 
parts,  whereas  the  reverse  process  (idealization, 
sanctification)  atl'ects  whole  psychical  states  or 
systems  of  ideas  (cf.  p.  672»,  n.  2).  Various  steps 
have  everywhere  heen  taken  to  induce  the  valued 
psychical  states  and  experiences ;  and  the  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  rarer  states  and  the  ordinary 
ones  is  between  two  phases,  orders,  or  realms  of 
existence— the  real  problem  is  to  describe  the  data 
adequately — such  that  the  sources  of  the  concep- 
tions of  '  this '  world  and  of  the  '  other '  lie  within 
the  scope  of  the  single  individual,  and  the  character 
and  interpretation  of  the  rarer  states  are  conditioned 
by  his  prior  development  (cf.  §  14  [1]).  Individuals 
will  usually  connect  the  rarer  states  with  the 
objectively  'divine'  (cf.  also  'divine'  discontent, 
above,  §  31  [4]) ;  but  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
generally  rational  value  of  the  consequences  of  the 
states  is  prevailingly  tested,  and  every  claim  to 
in.spiration  and  other  divine  privileges  is,  sooner 
or  later,  submitted  to  intellectual,  practical,  social, 
and  etliical  tests,  tiood  and  bad  mysticism,  true 
and  false  prophetism,  beautiful  siiirituality  and 
harmful  religiosity  exemplifj'  the  necessity  of 
objective  tests  ;  and  the  environment  or  the  course 
of  history  enables  one  to  determine  the  result. 
Thus  the  supernatural  and  unknown  in  religion 
are  not  necessarily  taken  at  their  own  valuation  ; 
the  average  prevailing  type  of  mind  insists  upon 

{)assing  its  own  judgment  upon  the  data,  and  the 
loly  is  so,  not  because  it  happens  to  survive  or  is 
merely  impo.scd  upon  men  (cf.  the  notion  of 
'  survivals,'  §  4  [2]),  but  becau.se  in  the  long  run 
the  mind,  of  its  own  will,  recognizes  it  .as  such. 
The  natural  and  the  supernatural,  tlic  known  and 
the  unknown,  come  within  the  horizon  of  the  intli- 
vidual  consciousness,  and  in  the  lengthy  history  of 
religion  the  prevailing,  jiractical,  average  oniMion 
spontaneously  recognizes  tlie  necessity  of  ilistin- 
puisliing  between  good  and  bad  religion — a  dis- 
tinction which  again  and  again  individuals  are 
genuinely  unable  to  realize. 

(2)  Kntirely  characteristic  of  the  experiences  of 
the  'divine'  is  tlie  consciousness  of  uplifting  power 
and  strength,  such  that  the  self-conlidence  ami 
niOHtcry  wliicli  chnnu:teiize  '  magic  '  have  a  certain 
kinnliip  with  religious  conlidenco  and  conviction. 
But  'magic'  ha«  no  place  for  transcendence  ;  ami 


a  verj'  striking  feature  throughout  the  history  of 
religion  is  the  recurring  insistence  upon  the  gulf 
between  the  hum.an  and  the  divine — an  emphasis 
upon  the  transcendent  rather  than  upon  the  imma- 
nent. In  religion,  generally,  the  two  fundameut.il 
conceptions  of  mana  and  tabu  {qq.v.)  a.Te  correla- 
tive :  on  the  one  side,  the  wondrous  power  which 
man  may,  can,  and  should  utilize  and,  on  the  other, 
the  indispensable  heed  and  caution  ;  for  mana 
^^•ithout  tabu  becomes  magic,  and  tabu  without 
mana  can  lead  to  grovelling  superstition.'  This 
co-existence  is  the  outcome  of  the  need  which  is 
experienced  for  the  two.  It  is  extremely  instruc- 
tive to  notice  the  data  preserved  in  the  Bible,  for 
the  religions  of  the  Semites,  as  opposed  to  Indian 
quietism  and  pantheism,  and  to  Cliinese  practical 
ethical  religion,  constantly  manifest  a  passionate 
vehemence  which  in  its  religious  aspects  will  at 
one  time  insist  upon  the  might,  jealousy,  and 
arbitrariness  of  the  Deity  (corresponding  to  the 
psychology  of  the  old  Oriental  despot),  and  at 
another  will  emphasize  His  favouritism  for  a  people 
or  for  an  individual  who  is  the  divine  instrument, 
representative,  or  incarnation.  The  data  in 
question  are  of  the  '  fall  of  Lucifer'  type  (Is  14'-), 
where  the  gulf  between  m.an  and  God  is  arrogantly 
or  wrongfully  ignored.-  Hence,  also,  the  Israelite 
conviction  of  divine  privileges  is  very  intelligibly 
balanced  with  ideas  of  greater  responsibility,  as  in 
Am  3-.  Yet  the  religious  data,  profoundly  vital 
as  they  are,  are  in  harmony  with  the  non-religious 
parallels  in  ordinary  human  nature,  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  gulfs  not  to  be  bridged,  in  the 
detestation  of  arrogance,  of  conceit,  and  of  t;J/Jis, 
in  the  need  of  modesty  in  good  fortune  and  success 
— even  to  the  feelings  underlying  the  '  evil  eye ' 
and  '  touch  wood.'  So  also,  in  taking  too  much 
for  granted  or  in  trifling  with  one's  deepest  realiza- 
tions and  ideas,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  vital 
necessity  of  dignity,  respect,  reverence,  as  regards 
both  oneself  and  others,  in  order  that  pcrsonalit3' 
may  develop  wholesomely.  These  disciplinarj' 
and  dynamic  features  of  human  nature  are  only 
more  comprehensive,  personal,  and  ultimate  in 
their  religious  counterparts,  and  they  tend  to  form 
a  system,  and  that  a  dynamic  ami  not  a  static  one. 
(3)  Among  rudimentary  peoples  the  initiation 
ceremonies  not  only  jirepare  the  youth  for  tribal 
life,  but  at  a  critical  [)hysico-psychical  period  pro- 
vide him  with  regulative  and  steadying  ideas.' 
Social-religious  beliefs  and  practices  cover  the 
matters  of  everyday  possibility,  which,  however, 
are  of  the  deepest  significance  for  the  individuals 
concerned  (§  6  [1]).  Where  the  individual  is 
thrown  back  upon  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  all  the 
great  crises  and  occasions  of  life,  a  way  is  found 
between  what  would  be  utterly  indifi'erent,  callous, 
and  animal-like  and  what  would  tend  to  be  ultra- 
sentimental,  emotional,  or  ascetic;  for  either  ex- 
treme would  preclude  practical  life  and  could  not 
long  persist.  Thus,  although  the  'other  world  '  is 
so  near  that  death  is  naught,  yet  to  act  heedlessly 
upon  this  would  be  dangerous.  Moreover,  the 
intuitive  feeling  of  disapprobation,  fear,  and  dread 
.as  regards  .suicide  is  confronted  with  .an  intuitive 
ap])rcciation  of  all  self-sacrilice.  Killing  in  war 
and  murder  are  commonly  distinj-uished  even 
among  the  lower  religions.  There  is  a  recurring 
average  recognition  of  what  is  es.sciilial  for  con- 
tinuous progressive  movement,  and  the  conven- 
tions touching  .sacicil  and  delicate  niatt-ers  nlford 

•  Sec  especially  II.  K.  Marclt,  The.  ThrfihiM  0/  lleli.iiim', 
ch.  ill.  f. 

2  Viz.  the  Btorv  of  the  expulsion  from  Man  (On  X''"),  the 
klni!  of  Tyro  (Kzk  '.«1*^'»),  Ncbucliadrc7.ziir  (Dn  iM'n,  ,Ii,h  2" 
(12  41,  the  towirof  llabol(On  11' I'),  Moses  and  Aaron (Nu  21112" 
■IT*,  I)t  32»i,  I'B  nill-i');  ct.  also  the  stories  of  Nadali  and  Abiliu 
(L,v  nil -1)  and  Ci/jih  (■.!  8  0). 

»8ee  Marolt,  The  Throhold  (ff  ReHgion'',  j<.  109  ft.,  'ThoBlrtli 
0«  Humility.' 
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many  examples  of  one  aspect  of  a  self-educative 
and  disciplinary  process  wliereby  life  and  thought 
are  systematized  so  that  with  every  new  growth 
of  consciousness  the  individual  may  be  able  to 
develop  in  a  way  useful  to  himself  and  others. 
Things  may  be  true  (e.g.,  God's  forgiveness  of 
the  sinner),  but  the  truths  do  not  and  cannot 
exist  in  isolation,  and  the  system  of  which  eacli 
is  part  goes  to  the  depths  of  the  individual. 
Therefore  the  individual  is  now  infinitesimally 
small  and  frail,  and  now  one  whose  beliefs  and 
practices  unite  him  with  the  greatest  and  most 
ultimate  realities.  And  truly  life  would  seem 
irrational  save  as  a  part  of  some  larger  existence, 
and  the  severity  of  its  discipline  unjust  save  as  a 
training  ;  the  audacity  of  man's  aspirations  would 
be  childish  or  outrageous  save  as  a  genuine  though 
imperfect  apprehension  of  actual  realities,  and  his 
humility  and  sense  of  unworthiness  unintelligible 
save  as  an  education  for  other  responsibilities  and 
privileges.  The  ideas  in  religion  are  not  merely 
mtellectual ;  they  can  be  psychologically  and  sub- 
jectively efteetive.'  The  ideas  are  not  merely 
cognate  to  those  implicit  or  explicit  in  non-religious 
life  and  thought ;  they  also  represent  the  appre- 
hension of  realities  which  are  nowhere  set  forth  in 
completely  systematized  form,  but  which  appear 
(when  religious  and  other  thought  is  compared)  in 
many  independent  and  variously  differentiated 
forms.  There  is  not  some  single  body  of  truths 
'  imposed '  upon  men  from  without,  but  there  are 
truths  of  which  men  become  conscious  in  their  own 
individualistic,  specialistic,  temperamental  manner, 
and  according  to  their  own  development  and  that 
ot  their  environment. 

{4)  The  common  psycholoffioal  effeotivenesB  (a)  of  artificial 
means  to  produce  mystical  and  similar  states,  (o)  of  majfical 
beliefs  and  practices,  and  (c)  of  all  else  that  oould  be  styled 
superstitious  or  irrational  brings  up  again  the  difficult  question 
of  ultimate  and  absolute  rationality.  Whether  the  answer  be 
in  terms  of  theism  or  not,  conceptions  of  ultimate  order,  power, 
and  rationality  are  involved  :  thus  it  is  '  God  '  who  sees  into  the 
hearts  of  His  children,  grants  their  legitimate  wishes,  consoles 
and  guides  them  ;  or  it  is  in  '  the  nature  of  thinifs  '  that  what  is 
effective  is  so  for  reasons  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  we 
should  judge  rational.  If  the  absolutely  irrational  or  evil  suc- 
ceeds, there  Is  no  foundation  for  ordered  life  and  thought ;  only 
the  postulate  of  an  ultimate  and  absolute  good  and  rationality 
allows  any  systematization  of  experience,  and  our  human  nature 
is  ultimately  deceiving  us  if  this  postulate  is  not  true  and  final 
(cf.  above,  §§  28  [3],  ao  [8]). 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  many  beliefs  and  practices  (e.g., 
in  oaths  and  curses),  however  irrational  they  may  appear,  are 
effective  only  when  all  share  similar  ideas  or  convictions.^  The 
whole  system  of  cause  and  effect  becomes  self-supporting,  as  it 
v/ere,  and  a  pseudo-rationalistic  condenmation  of  the  crudities 
of  a  pa«t  age  is  not  so  helpful  as  attention  to  the  efficiency  ol 
the  system  in  which  one  lives — the  dead  must  be  left  to  bury 
their  dead.  Besides,  condemnation  is  not  only  the  recognition 
of  a  standard  by  which  one  may  bo  judged  in  one's  own  turn  ; 
it  is  due  to  a  new  development  of  consoiousness  which  is  signifi- 
cant for  the  individual  himself.  Finally,  all  condemnation 
seriously  allects  one's  conceptions  both  of  theodicy  and  the 
rationality  of  human  nature  and  of  the  ultimate  order  of  the 
universe  ;  the  choice  lies  between  absolute  justice  and  absolute 
chaos,  but  the  latter  is  logically  unthinkable. 

33.  The  dynamical  aspects.— (1)  Fundamental 
in  development  is  the  explicit  recognition  of  evil 
which  apparently  was  not  regarded  as  evil,  and  of 
all  that  which  can  no  longer  be  done  with  impunity. 
When  good  comes  out  of  evil,  either  evil  has  not 
been  justly  punished — and   this  would   mean  an 

1  The  pragmatic  test — that  the  religious  truths  can  be  proved 
by  the  individual — is  so  far  conclusive  as  against  the  objection 
that  everything  that  we  conceive  (e.g.,  Kant's  case  of  the  dollars 
in  his  pocket)  must  e.xist.  The  religious  argument  is  that  there 
are  truths  which  are  the  outcome  of  actual  experience,  which 
can  be  elaborated  and  described,  and  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions can  be  put  to  the  test,  so  that  the  description  (seemingly 
intellectualistic)  in  one  case  can  be  part  of  a  living  experience 
in  another. 

2  To  take  a  simple  case  :  in  1  S  2632-39  (a)  David  commits  his 
cause  to  Jahweh,  (6)  the  guilty  Nabal  is  conscience-stricken  and 
dies,  and  (c)  the  immediate  common  ground  is  the  body  of  con- 
victions shared  by  David  and  Nabal.  But  the  psychological 
effectiveness  of  witchcraft,  black  magic,  etc.,  rests  equally  upon 
the  system  of  ideas  shared  by  the  parties  concerned. 
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ultimately  irrational  universe — or,  in  the  midst  ol 
a  complex  process  and  among  all  the  subsequent 
vicissitudes,  good  is  seen  to  predominate.  But  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  is  to  assume  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  and  power  over  all  the  processes 
or  factors  that  are  necessary.'  When,  therefore, 
in  religion  God's  grace  or  help  is  implored,  the 
hope  is  implied  that,  as  apart  from  man's  own 
activities,  the  Supreme  Being  will  ensure  the  co- 
operation of  the  totality  of  conditions  necessary. 
The  whole  system  of  cause  and  ullect  is  involved, 
and  it  is  precisely  in  times  of  difficulty  and  crisis 
that,  where  religion  enters,  this  union  of  human  and 
non-human  (and  so  divine)  factors  always  persists. 
If  the  convictions  are  sincere,  the  subjective  and 
objective  aspects  can  be  viewed  separately.  The 
unanswered  prayers,  and  other  instances  of  defeated 
hopes,  are  not  necessarily  followed  either  by  despair 
or  by  unbelief ;  there  are  subjective  psychical 
transitions  and  development*  which  are  often  more 
recognizably  significant  for  the  individual  than 
would  have  been  the  objective  fulfilment  of  the 
particular  request.  Throughout,  the  sincerity  of 
the  individual  is  at  stake,  and  various  develop- 
ments are  forced  as  his  faith  becomes  blind,  as  his 
behaviour  becomes  '  magical,'  or  as  he  seeks  to 
determine  what  processes  are  '  natural '  and  what 
are  not.  To  expect  God  to  act  contrary  to  one's 
explicit  convictions  of  Him,  and  of  the  inevitable 
processes  of  nature,  is  a  mark  of  unsystematized 
thought  which  paves  the  way,  not  for  simple  faith 
(whicli  has  no  theory  of  oau.sation),  but  for  crude 
superstition  ;  and  it  easily  happens  that  popular — 
and  other — naturalistic  and  materialistic  concep- 
tions of  the  universe  do  not  logically  permit  those 
subjective  notions  and  oonvictions  of  the  ultimate 
reality  which  are  expressed  in  moie  or  less  relir'ious 
terms.  Man  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  and  his 
conceptions  of  God's  power  or  existence,  if  claimed 
to  be  rational,  must  be  in  harmony  with  those  which 
he  has  of  '  natural '  processes,  and  vice  versa.  So — 
to  mention  only  one  point — it  becomes  irrational  for 
the  individual  to  protest  against  conditions  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  nature  of  that  freedom  and 
liberty  w  hich  he  claims  for  himself ;  he  has  first 
to  see  whether  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  he  is  entirely  dependent  are  not  those  which 
are  working  in  that  which  he  is  condemning,  and 
whether  what  he  condemns  is  only  another  form  of 
that  upon  which  he  himself  relies. 

(2)  Men  can  justly  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
those  principles  which  they  consciously  recognize, 
although  their  beliefs  and  jjractiees  imply  a  pro- 
founder  system  in  which  they  are  unconsciously 
participating.  The  growth  of  consciousness  breaks 
down  the  current  concepts ;  they  are  no  longer 
taken  as  starting-points,  but  are  first  tested  in 
the  light  ot  the  individual's  o^vn  experience.  It 
is  a  '  deeper '  self  that  criticizes  the  categories, 
terms,  and  thought  of  its  environment,  and  alt 
profounder  experience  transcends  them  and 
commonly  finds  them  inadequate.  Development 
results,  not  merely  in  the  use  of  new  terms  and 
formulas,  but  more  especially  in  the  subjective 
changes,  the  attitudes,  points  of  view,  the  contents 
of  one's  terms,  and  in  all  that  fresh  flow  of  experi- 
ence which  language  seeks  to  interpret  and  express. 
Now  all  deeper  feeling  compels  a  certain  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment  of  thought,  and  all  sincerity 
and  intellectual  honesty  force  a  certain  systemati- 
zation— although  unfortunately  the  data  which 
are  not  readily  amenable  are  easily  handled  in 
some  new  Procrustean  manner  (see  §  15  [2]).  In 
the  long  run  sincerity  and  genuineness  are  more 

1  Thus  it  is  recognized  in  common  life  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  reconciliation  after  a  quarrel  does  not  justify  an- 
other quarrel  to  reproduce  the  experience,  nor,  in  the  religious 
spliere,  does  the  '  grace  abounding '  for  the  penitent  sinner 
justify  continuance  in  sin  (Bo  5'-^0-6'). 
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potent  than  what  is  ej'nical,  indifferent,  and  merely 
conventional  ;  and  throughout  human  history, 
wherever  '  lower '  and  '  higher '  alternatives  were 
recognized,  the  latter  alone  caused  progress.  Were 
there  no  sense  of  the  lower  and  higher,  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  progressive  develop- 
ment. The  lower  and  all  less  desirable  features 
have  no  elements  of  permanence  or  progress  in  any 
rational  universe,  while  the  higher  constantly 
elude  an  immediately  natural  explanation,  and 
manifest  themselves  in  self-sacritice,  renunciation, 
self-denial,  faith,  and  contidence  in  the  future  or 
the  unseen.  These  higher  factors  are  familiar  in 
both  the  religious  and  the  non-religious  life ;  and 
either  one  must  infer  that  progress  is  due  to  the 
apparently  irrational  side  of  man,  or — since  this, 
again,  allows  no  ordered  conception  of  the  universe 
— the  factors  must  be  treated  as  thoroughly  rational, 
by  regarding  the  individual  as  part  of  the  environ- 
ment, or  rather  as  part  of  the  realities  of  the 
universe  itself — an  ultimate  rational  and  inter- 
connected '  whole.'  It  is  impossible  in  the  long 
run  to  sever  human  activities  from  those  through- 
out the  entire  universe,  and,  altliough  it  is  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  for  practical  purposes,  the 
ditlerentiation  is  never  consistently  carried  out, 
and  there  is  throughout  a  virtual  co-operation  of 
processes,  variously  regarded  as  '  human,' '  divine,' 
'natural,'  'supernatural,' and  'cosmical'lcf.  §28  f.). 
(3)  (a)  The  factors  that  make  for  progress  and  development 
do  not  exist  in  isolation  and  cannot  be  severed  from  the  field 
where  they  are  manifested.  l'\irther,  all  that  makes  for  per- 
manence and  progress  must  form  the  basis  of  conceptions,  not 
only  of  religion,  but  also  of  science,  art,  ethics,  etc.  Hence, 
though  religion  in  the  course  of  its  history  has  had  very  many 
extreme,  unlovely,  unprogressive,  and  impermanent  features, 
these  cannot  go  to  form  any  critical  or  scientific  conception  of 
what  it  has  been,  is,  or  will  be.  Men's  ordinary  working  con- 
cepts are  based  upon  the  persisting  and  average  conditions; 
and,  although  thought  thus  seems  to  move  in  a  circle,  apparently 
determining  what  to  select  for  its  purpose,  not  only  is  the 
process  inevitable,  but  each  concept  has  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
rest  of  the  system  of  thought  to  wliich  it  belongs.  And, 
further,  not  only  is  the  process  of  selection  one  of  which  men 
are  primarily  unconscious,  but  concepts  will  have  characteristic 
*  ideal '  aspects,  with  standards  and  criteria  which  enable  men 
to  realize  approximations  and  defects.  The  origin  of  such 
'ideal'  aspects  or  types  is  an  especially  interesting  inquirj*.  be- 
cause in  the  spiritual  life  there  is  a  frequent  conviction  of  a  decline 
or  '  fall ' — a  real  experience  which  it  has  been  ditticult  to  express 
except  in  myth,  poetry,  or  metaphor.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  man  is  gradually  rising  from  a  state  of  maximum 
grossness — hero  all  judgments  are  relative — or  that  man  haa 
'  fallen,'  in  the  terms  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  None  the  less, 
the  consciousness  of  a  certain  deterioration  and  decadence  is 
familiar,  and  man  is  usually  'below  the  best'  of  what  he  feels 
to  be  within  his  capacity.  The  experience,  which  has  its  spir- 
itual, aisthetic,  ethical,  and  other  forms,  is  bound  up  with  the 
principle  of  attraction  and  with  a  recurring  consciousness  or 
\  ision  of  some  great  worth,  existence,  and  reality  which  can  and 
nmst  be  attained. 

(6)  Actual  development  is  not  to  be  described  as  from  a  part 
to  a  whole  ;  but,  like  that  of  the  child,  it  is  from  a  rudimentjirv 
system  to  one  leas  90  (ct.  §  j  (2)).  Nor  can  thought  be  traced 
back  historically  to  single  concepts  or  ideas,  but  only  to  very 
rudimentary  systems  of  what  may  be  called  'psychical  ability.' 
Yet  even  here  the  legitimacy  of  the  term  '  psychical '  will  be 
questioned,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  what  c^n  be  regarded 
as  developing  (c.j?.,  '  mind '  or  psychical  ability)  will  go  back  to 
some  stAge  where  it  is  non-existent,  or  where  we  are  in  another 
realm  of  conditions,  or  where  our  present  thought  cannot  follow. 
Kither  the  nature  of  what  is  viewed  as  developing,  or  the  nature 
of  our  concepts,  or.  again,  the  limitations  of  our  experience  will 
preclude  the  solution  which  we  seek.  The  liniitatioiiH  of  the 
mind  forbid  more  than  a  certain  rough  systeniati/ation  of 
experience ;  the  mind  can  determine  the  contiilions  of  the 
Bofution,  rather  than  the  solution  itself,  of  some  great  ]>roi)lem9 
of  which  ft  becomes  aware.  Thus  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
religion  can  be  treated  only  as  a  ])roblem  of  method  or  logic. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  'Gfid,'  '  life,' or '  thought' first apiicared 
In  the  history  of  the  universe,  the  prior  situation  was  such  as  to 
IK-rmit  the  development  (cf.  p.  (il'M,  n.  1).  and  it  cannot  he  com- 
pletely desfTihed  without  talking  into  account  that  which  was 
shortly  to  alTect  it.  The  factors  and  conilillons  that  make  for  de. 
volopmenl  i\«  not  exist  In  isolation,  and  they  cjinnot  he  conceded 
aa  entirely  Indi'jx'ndcnt  of  the  field  upon  which  thev  arc  first 
ri>mgni7j-i\.  Neither  In  the  Individual  nor  In  history  could  the 
objective  reality  which  we  call  '  tiod  '  enUr  upon  a  Held  from 
which  lie  hail  before  been  Isolated.  The  mind  Is  unable  to 
pierce  to  the  ultimate  realities  theinselves  and,  from  primitive 
eo«molr^<-«  and  c,„nif«nnlei  to  the  \nU:i>l  plillow>phlcal  and 
other  synthrnei,  it  li  confronted  with  a  ilmllar  dilllculty— an 


experience  of  the  absolute  transcendence  and  priority  of  a 
Supreme  Being  or  Principle,  and  the  necessity  of  some  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  steps  in  the  differentiation  of  the  universe. 
Differentiation  as  a  process  leads  back  logically  to  a  single  un- 
differentiated unit ;  but  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes  we  reach 
more  and  more  rudimentary  types  of  differentiation  until  the 
mind  can  reach  no  further.  "The  steps  are  from  system  to 
s>*st€m,  and  consequently  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
a  static  system  of  thought,  which  can  allow  no  real  develop- 
ment, and  a  dynamic  one,  which,  if  true  to  the  history  of  the 
individual  and  the  race,  would  embrace  all  the  constituent  or 
contributing  minor  systems  {e,g,,  human  society,  the  State, 
Church,  ete.),  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  eternal.  There  are 
progressive  steps  from  ideal  to  ideal  and  system  to  system,  like 
the  continuous  development  of  methods  (§§  3  [2],  16  [3]).  We 
can  distinguish  the  vision  and  the  reflexion  upon  it,  the  ideal 
and  the  effort  to  follow  it  up,  the  system  and  wh.at  it  systema- 
tizes, the  concept,  method,  and  all  that  'organizes'  material, 
and  the  material  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  give 
a  certain  absolute  priority  to  the  former  of  each  pair,  and 
so  also  to  the  plan  or  purpose  which  appears  to  precede  the 
development,  but  continuously  undergoes  development  itself. 
This  tendency  reflects  itself  in  static  conceptions  of  an 
absolutely  prior  vision,  a  heavenly  origin  of  the  soul,  primitive 
archetypal  ideas,  some  primary  all -containing  concept  or  prin- 
ciple, and  a  pre-determined  (static)  reality  which  is  slowly 
being  recognized,  and  of  which  new  portions  are  being  dis- 
covered from  age  to  age.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  point 
of  fact  a  continuous  process  which  takes  us  bai'k  to  earlier 
stages  where  thought  can  no  longer  follow,  and  it  points  forward 
to  an  'unknown  '  which  will  blend  with  the  already  known,  for 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  consciousness. 

34.  The  rationality  of  the  unknown. — (1)  It  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  familiar  religious  convictions 
of  the  eplieineral  character  of  human  life,  as  a  pre- 
lude for  a  future,  that  human  thought  must  not 
expect  to  comprehend  the  ultim.ate  truths.  If 
man  cannot  see  God  and  live  (cf.  §§  18  [1],  32  [2]), 
if  perfect  Truth  is  with  God  alone,  he  is  confined 
by  his  mode  of  thought,  although  the  significant 
fact  is  the  mind's  sure  consciousness  of  its  being 
limited.  Hence  what  is  truly  rational  is  not  the 
ignoring  of  the  unknown,  but  the  realization  of  all 
that  is  essential  for  every  new  step  of  development. 
Just  as  our  knowledge  of  .anything  in  sp.ace  or 
time  is  fundamentally  incomplete  if  we  ignore  the 
environment,  prelude,  or  sequel,  so  the  true  point 
of  view  of  human  life  must  be  based  upon  the 
most  comprehensive  ideas,  and  one  must  '  think 
universally'  (cf.  p.  677'',  n.  2).  Tlie  terms  '  su]ier- 
nattiral  '  and  '  miraculous '  have  some  unfortunate 
.as.sociations,  and  need  careful  definition,  but  they 
can  be  used  rationally  when  they  imply  a  God  who 
is  not  arbitrary,  but  One  whose  laws  transcend 
those  of  wliich  men  are  cognizant.  A  disbelief  in 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous  can,  at  tlie  best, 
only  assume  an  ultimate  impersonal  law  and  order 
in  the  universe  to  which  certain  alleged  plienonfena 
would  be  entirely  contrary.  While  an  unchecked 
credulity  hinders  progress  of  thought,  by  giving 
facili' c.xpl.'inations  of  all  dillicultios,  an  irrational 
incredulity,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  as  repressive 
as  the  tjpical  rationalistic  treatment,  for  both 
bnrke  inquiry  or  offer  facile  cxplanatitms  of  no 
rational  or  scientific  value.'  The  issue  is  faith  in 
a  Su]ireme  Personal  Being  who  is  absolute  justice, 
or  in  asu])reme  ini|i<Mson!U  luocess  or  principle.  In 
tile  history  of  religion  now  the  ])('rsiinul  and  now 
the  im|iersonal  ultimate  stiinds  at  the  head  ;  and 
all  exceptional  occurrences  and  phenomena  which 
disturbed  current  conviitions  have  led  typically  to 
wider  conceptions  of  some  ultimate  order. 

(2)  The  multifarious  phenomena  of  life  are  such 
as  to  allow  divciging  ami  conllicling  opinions. 
Hence,  as  in  coni|iiling  a  grammar  of  11  liuiguage, 
regularities  and  unifoniiitics  must  form  the  start- 
ing|)oint.  There  must  be  an  actual  selection  of 
<lata.  The  great  fundamental  truths  do  not  lie  in 
the  phenomena  them.selvcs — this  is  very  evident 
from  tlie  way  men's  opinions  ililler — but  they 
manifest  themselves  in  men's  consciousncssof  them. 

1  Hence  {a)  alleged  miracIcH  cannot  he  accepted  without  pre- 
liriiinary  exaininiition  of  the  evidence,  hut  (/»)  they  also  calmot 
forirt  the  starting-point  of  any  rational  argument ;  cf.  I^esslng'fl 
linport-ant  remark:  'Accidental  trnt.hs  of  history  can  never 
become  proof  of  neccssftry  truths  of  reason.' 
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They  are  in  this  respect  a  priori.  He  who  avers 
that  God's  ways  are  just,  or  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  has  neither  counted  the  cases  nor 
balanced  the  evidence  with  anything  like  logical 
adequacy.  But  he  can  make  the  principles  his 
standard,  part  of  his  life,  and  he  lives  up  to  them. 
There  is  a  common  and  largely  unconscious  recog- 
nition of  regulative  principles  which  might  seem 
to  lind  innumerable  exceptions  everywhere,  but 
they  become  permanent  and  ultimate.  Men  make 
them  so.  Thus  do  men  lay  down  the  lines  of  their 
future  and  form  the  framework  of  the  unknown  ; 
and,  like  the  organism,  tliey  will  tend  to  be  'true 
to  type.'  But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  will 
become  explicitly  conscious  of  the  type  to  which 
they  must  be  true,  if  their  personality,  in  its  ulti- 
mate development,  is  to  be  in  every  respect  efficient 
(§  29  [1]).  When  in  the  course  of  mental  develop- 
ment the  implicit  becomes  explicit,  there  is  a 
rigid  logical  connexion  between  the  old  and  the 
new ;  the  lines  upon  which  development  will 
proceed  have  already  been  laid,  and  the  data  are 
viewed,  selected,  and  systematized  in  ways  con- 
ditioned by  earlier  processes  of  selection.  Yet 
this  selective  process,  as  it  appears,  e.g.,  among 
the  young,  is  one  of  which  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  conscious ;  and,  while  its  extraordinarily  bene- 
licial  character  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  is  very 
common  for  the  process,  as  a  man's  individuality 
becomes  more  distinctive,  to  be  markedly  biased, 
one-sided,  and  so  forth.  Development  thus  brings 
greater  freedom  and  a  more  conscious  choice  of 
action,  and  the  individual  more  deliberately  shapes 
his  personality.  This  increase  of  consciousness 
gives  the  impression  that  the  early  years  were 
blind,  unconscious,  and  so  forth  ;  but  consciousness 
is  never  complete,  as  the  developing  individual  can 
realize  on  retrospect.  Even  the  very  young  have 
an  individuality  of  their  own.  'The  selective 
process,  with  the  gradual  recognition  of  guiding 
principles,  is  at  work  in  these  rudimentary  beings, 
and  we  may  speak  of  some  '  system '  embracing 
the  child,  his  immediate  environment,  and  all  the 
factors  that  make  for  development.  Of  some  of 
these  factors  the  individual  becomes  aware,  and 
continued  increase  of  consciousness  makes  acute 
the  relation  between  the  individual's  conception 
of  himself  and  the  supreme  realities,  so  far  as 
he  has  apprehended  them.  Now,  whatever  these 
may  be  found  to  be,  they  must  always  have 
had  a  significance,  such  that  that  of  which  man 
becomes  conscious  was  already  existing  and  had 
some  meaning  for  his  earlier  stages.  The  entire 
process  in  the  midst  of  which  man  develops  must 
embrace  all  that  which  comes  under  the  category 
of  the  transcendent,  the  supernatural,  and  the  un- 
known ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  purposive,  self- 
guiding  development  he  becomes  a  more  responsible 
part  of  tliat  co-operative  and  progressive  process 
which  he  can  now  more  deliberately  help  or  hinder. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  comparative  and 
historical  treatment  of  all  ideas  of  sin,  forgiveness, 
and  atonement  deserves  fresh  attention  (see  artt. 
Expiation  and  Atonement,  Con.science,  Sin). 

(3)  In  various  forms  there  prevail  beliefs  and 
practices  of  entire  surrender,  whether  to  a  Supreme 
Power  or  to  principles  in  the  universe,  or  of 
thoroughgoing  asceticism  or  quietism.  But  self- 
suppression  and  surrender  are  in  themselves 
normal.  In  entering  upon  any  new  system  of 
thought,  they  are  necessary  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  as  against  inhibition,  objectivity,  and 
insistence  upon  one's  own  individuality  and  point 
of  view.  Especially  significant  is  the  surrender  of 
self  to  potent  ideas  or  theories,  to  a  body  of 
thought  or  a  Church,  and,  of  course,  in  all  cases 
wliere  the  self  entrusts  itself  to  another  person- 
ality.     Throughout,  the  step  has  its  important 


consequences,  and  the  realization  of  the  step 
becomes  more  impressive  until  it  is  felt  to  be  a 
veritable  leap  into  the  unknown.  The  ideas  and 
theories  may  lead  one  one  knows  not  whither  ;  the 
person  to  whom  one  surrenders  oneself  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  degiee  afiect  one's  unknown  future. 
The  process,  a  normal  one,  thus  involves  the 
question  of  the  objective  value  of  that  to  which 
the  surrender  is  made,  of  that  which  is  to  be 
assimilated  and  realized.  Progress  is  throughout 
due  to  innumerable  acts  of  faith,  trust,  surrender, 
and  reliance  ;  and,  as  the  occasions  vary  in  inten- 
sity and  objective  significance,  some  part  of  the 
self  is  affected  and  developed,  and  at  times  the 
whole  self  seems  to  be  renounced  only  to  gain  a 
'higher'  or  a  better  self.  However  intense  the 
feeling  of  surrender  in  human  relationships,  it  is 
in  the  religious  sphere  that  the  significance  of  the 
step  is  most  profoundly  felt,  and  here  the  leap  into 
the  unknown  is  no  less  an  one,  even  though  there 
is  the  confidence  that  '  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.''  Here  are  experiences  varying  in 
degree  and  uniting  the  individual  and  his  ordinary 
life  and  thought  with  that  which  is  most  profound 
and  inefi'able  in  the  universe,  correlating  uniquely 
the  non-religious  and  the  religious,  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  and  forming  the  basis  of  all  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  existence,  knowledge,  and 
reality. 

35.  Reality. — (1)  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
trend  of  thouglit  has  advanced  the  study  of  religion 
to  a  new  stage,  and  has  interwoven  it  with  the 
progress  of  other  departments  of  research.  In  this 
article  the  endeavour  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  wider  field  in  which  the  study  of 
religion  must  be  placed,  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  more  important  questions.  Much  more  might 
of  course  be  said,  but  the  central  problem  would 
still  remain  :  the  underlying  ultimate  realities. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  by  the  religious 
consciousness  must  be  meant  a  consciousness  of 
reality.  The  realities  of  religion  must  be  more 
personally  vital  than  those  recognized  outside  the 
realm  of  religion  ;  in  fact  a  religion  that  would  live 
must  be  able  to  claim  to  approach  nearest  to  the 
ultimate  realities.  But  even  in  religion  we  have  to 
do,  not  with  reality  itself,  but  with  intuitions,  appre- 
hensions, or  convictions  of  it.  The  religious  mode 
of  thouglit  appears  to  be  essentially  a  very  intense 
form  of  otherwise  non-religious  thouglit,  and  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  religion  are  a  highly 
distinctive  form  of  what  otherwise  is  not  peculiar 
to  religion.  Religion  is  '  natural '  because  the 
ultimate  realities  must  be  a  '  natural '  part  of  the 
universe  of  which  man  becomes  conscious.  Ideas 
of  '  this  '  world  and  of  '  the  other '  originate  in  the 
mind  of  one  and  the  same  experiencing  individual  ; 
and  there  can  be  only  one  total  existence  of  which 
he  has  such  varying  intuitions  and  conceptions  as 
his  nature,  temperament,  and  training  favour. 
Moreover,  not  only  is  there  an  interconnexion 
between  the  progress  of  religion,  its  increasing 
wealth  of  expression,  and  the  general  development 
of  thought  ;  it  is  also  self-evident  that  the  deliberate 
effort  to  raise  the  level  of  thought  and  to  improve 
the  mental  equipment  (e.g.,  in  education)  enables 
one  to  experience  life  more  fully  and  to  utilize  its 
data  more  efl'ectively.  Indeed,  one  has  only  to 
consider  the  meaner  life  of  primitive  men  to  per- 
ceive that  the  positive  advances  of  thought  have 
conduced  to  the  general  advance  of  religion,  and  to 
a  clearer  apprehension  of  all  that  is  felt  to  be  pro- 
foundly real  and  true.  Thus  thought — especially 
in  its  dynamic  aspects — and  reality  are  not  to  be 
separated. 

(2)  But,  whUe  progress  brings  better  conceptions 

1  Cf.  also  the  '  dark  night '  of  the  mystical  experience ;  see 
artt.  Mysticism,  Nko-Platomsm. 
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of  reality,  at  the  same  time  it  certainly  increases 
men's  abilities,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  It 
magnifies  the  possibilities  of  good  and  evil.  The 
development,  therefore,  is  extremely  significant  for 
the  relation  between  men  and  reality,  whether  one 
considers  (a)  the  actual  progress  of  physical  science 
and  the  strides  taken  in  utilizing  the  realities  of 
the  physical  world,  or  (6)  the  deepening  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  higher  standards  of  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  life.  Thus,  the  develop- 
ment of  conceptions  of  reality  powerfully  afl'ects 
human  welfare  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  they  corre- 
spond in  their  remarkable  variety  to  the  variation 
of  individual  temperament,  training,  experience, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  obvious  that  tlie  striking  difler- 
ences^ethical,  spiritual,  and  intellectual — in  men's 
conceptions  of  God  are  due  to  dirt'erences,  not  in 
the  nature  of  God  Himself,  but  in  human  nature. 
'  God  '  is  the  name  given  to  that  sublimest  of  reali- 
ties, of  which  man  becomes  conscious  as  standing 
in  a  uniquely  '  personal '  relationship  with  him. 
Whatever  be  the  true  objective  reality,  it  is  evident 
that  both  the  Reality  and  man's  own  individual 
nature  contribute  to  the  resultant  varying  concep- 
tions. And,  in  general,  all  the  ultimate  realities, 
asformvlated,  are  man's  imperfect  conceptions  of 
tliem,  conceptions  whose  vicissitudes  can  be  ob- 
jectively studied,  and  which  can  develop  further 
and,  in  so  doing,  lead  to  newer  and  more  effective 
convictions  of  reality.  Consequentlj',  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evident  signi- 
ficance for  the  individual  of  his  own  conceptions  of 
reality,  and,  on  the  other,  the  problem  of  the  part 
taken  by  reality  throughout.  To  the  genuine 
theist  God  is  the  most  essential,  if  not  the  only, 
reality,  and  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  His  working 
in  the  univer.se  from  the  man  who  has  an  erroneous 
conception  of  God,  or,  perhaps,  no  consciousness  of 
Ilira  at  all.  None  the  less,  it  is  of  essential  im- 
portance whether  men's  conceptions  of  any  reality 
are  adequate  or  not,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
Gods  inlluence  upon  men  is  admittedly  conditioned 
bj-  men's  cimceptions.  Hence  the  que.ition  is  vital, 
how  far  God  can  influence  man  as  apart  from  man's 
explicit  consciousness  of  Him,  how  far  God  Himself 
is  affected  by  human  activities  (e.g.,  by  gross  evil) 
contrary  to  man's  consciousness  of  His  nature. 
(For  we  must  evidently  distinguish  between  human 
activities  not  yet  recognized  by  men  to  be  evil  and 
those  which  they  know  within  themselves  to  be 
wrong.)  Moreover,  since  'God'  is  tlie  thcistie 
consciousness  of  reality,  the  jjroblem  is  essentially 
tliat  of  the  relation  between  the  ultimate  realities 
in  general  and  men  with  their  varjing  conscious- 
ness of  them.  'Vitally  significant  as  this  is  on 
practical  grounds,  it  is  also  a  problem  of  the  greatest 
methodological  importance,  i.e.  if  the  data  of  the 
growth  of  consciousness,  of  religion  and  magic,  and 
of  .science  and  pliilosophy  are  to  be  rationally  and 
thoroughly  handled.  Reality  must  always  be 
significant  for  men  ;  it  must  have  some  eflect,  as 
apart  from  a  man's  particular  conception  of  it. 
Only  in  this  w'ay  can  one  gain  a  coherent  view  of 
the  universe.  Consequently  there  is  need  both  of 
(a)  an  adequate  conc'ciition  of  the  ultimate  realities 
to  take  the  place  of  lliose  felt  to  be  imperfect,  and 
of  (p)  a  scientific  and  more  thoorctical  treatment 
of  such  conceptions  in  human  history,  the  develop- 
ment and  ilill'crentiation  of  thought,  and  all  that 
makes  for  the  greater  fullness  and  richness  of  life. 
(3)  All  growth  of  consciousness  brings  increased 
power  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  develojiment  is 
not  HO  much  of  the  self  alone  as  of  an  environiiimit 
or  a  sysliMii  of  reluticms  ol  which  the  self  is  llie 
centre.  The  dovelopniPTit  deniands  conliiiwed  dis 
cipjinc  and  reorganization,  for  the  coiisi'Miiences 
are  harmful  if  the  self  is  lacking  in  responsibility, 
morality,  and  all  that  encouragns  healthy  progress. 


The  limit  of  such  development  furnishes  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  coherence,  perfection,  truth, 
justice,  etc.,  whether  as  regards  (a)  an  absolutely 
self-conscious,  supreme,  and  personal  Self,  or  (b)  an 
impersonal  system  of  regulative  principles  and  uni- 
formities, as  manifested  in  the  universe — the  ulti- 
mate 'environment.''  Now,  the  entire  complex 
field  of  religion  becomes  more  manageable  and 
intelligible  only  when  notice  is  taken  of  the  beliefs 
and  practices  which  connect  human  activities  with 
those  of  the  universe,  whether  directly  (especially 
in  magico-religious  and  magical  data)  or  indirectly 
(e.g.,  through  prayer  to  the  gods).  But  this  funda- 
mental underlying  interconnexion,  implicit  in  life 
and  thought,  becomes  explicit  only  in  the  develop- 
ment and  difi'erentiation  of  thought^when,  e.g., 
spiritual  and  non-spiritual  forms  of  energy  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  definitions  or  theories  mark  utf 
matter  from  mind,  and  the  physical  from  the 
psychical.  The  primary  logical  interconnexions 
are  continually  being  obscured  through  the  growth 
of  special  knowledge,  which,  however,  brilliantly 
illuminates  the  varied  departmental  (moral,  spirit- 
ual, aesthetic,  intellectual)  aspects  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

There  is  a  perilous  kinship  between  religion  and 
magic  ;  typically  and  characteristically  thej'  are 
respectively  right  and  wrong  ways  of  dealing  with 
what  is  reg'arded  as  fundamentally  real  and  true. 
Since  strong  convictions  and  supremely  intense 
states  of  consciousness  are  the  more  potent  for 
good  or  for  evU,  there  is  a  bifurcation  such  that 
what  can  take  a  religious  form  might  also  become 
magical  or  irreligious.  Thus,  there  is  a  sane  and 
an  insane  supernaturalism,  a  healthy  and  unhealthy 
mysticism,  and  genius  has  its  cases  of  perversity 
and  depravity.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible  either 
to  distinguish  the  good  and  the  bad  examples  or 
to  refuse  to  admit  the  latter  within  the  cate- 
gory ;  that  is  to  say,  either  we  have  good  and  bad 
religion,  genius,  etc.  (or  examples  of  these)  or  the 
bad  cases  come  under  another  category,  as,  e.g. ,  in 
the  antithesis  of  religicm  and  magic,  (good)  mysti- 
cism and  (irrational)  occultism,  and  the  like.  What- 
ever course  be  generally  adopted,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  distinguish  the  psychological  and 
subjective  aspects  of  data  from  their  logical  and 
other  more  objective  value.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  religion,  genius,  etc.,  as  a  whole  or 
absolute  feeling  and  the  more  specialized  forms 
which  are  examples  of  religion,  genius,  etc.,  and 
which  can  be  more  objectively  regarded.  In  this 
way,  the  fact  can  be  emphasized  that,  although 
the  ultimate  realities  are  in  a  sense  religious  (e.g., 
as  relating  to  a  Supreme  Deity  or  to  life  after 
death),  they  are  not  religious  in  themselves, 
although  religion  is  directly  concerned  with  their 
apprehension  and  formulation.  For  the  subjec- 
tively itiipre.Msive  exiieriences  so  easily  lead  along 
beneficial  or  harmful  roads,  either  to  religion  or  to 
its  worst  enemy,  that  a  careful  disciplinary  and 
regulative  system  of  belief  anil  jiractice  is  at  oiuie 
required  for  the  sake  of  both  the  individual  and 
.society.  In  other  words,  reality — i.e.  our  own 
subjective  conceptions  of  it — at  once  requires  a 
formulation,  a  logical  theory,  an  embodiment. 

(4)  I'Voin  one  point  of  view,  then,  religion,  ni,vstici8in,  etc., 
are  one  of  many  ittmnes,  a!fi)et'ts,  and  de|mrtmonU  of  the  totality 
of  oxistonnc.  Ttio  nioHt  '  reli|;;ionH'  Individual  has  his  non- 
rolijjioiis  tinu'H,  and  many  'good'  men  have  had  their  antl- 
rtiligiovis  or  rnllier  irreligious  oecaaionii.  The  tent  of  a  religion 
lies  In  itJi  relation  to  what  is,  as  sneh,  non-rollgious,  viz.  to  the 
Ix'st  moral,  spiritual,  Hislhetic,  and  Intellcotual  oonHoiousneKH  of 
the  ago  OS  manifested  in  conduct,  thought,  ideals,  and  so  forth. 
Hut,  owing  to  the  dilTerentiation  and  speeinliiation  of  thought 

'  The  latter  is  not  the  ohjertlvo  nniverse  of  the  flenses,  hut  a 
logl.-al  t-onHl:ruetinn,  and  the  former  depenels  upon  man's  present 
stage  of  •viiisiiotlsni'SS.  The  ultiinals  whifli  the  mind  ean  con. 
ceive  depends  upon  the  stage  of  doveloiunent  reached  by  the 
mind. 
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— with  the  correBpondlnf  (objective)  incompleteness  of  indi- 
vidual minds — no  one  mind  can  form  a  lot;:icany  adequate 
estimate.  It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to  grasp  totality 
as  a  whole,  although  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  various 
aspects  under  whit:h  the  universe  is  apprehended,  and  to  in- 
vestigate their  growth,  development,  and  interrelation.  Pro- 
ceeding on  these  lines,  one  can  realize  the  necessity  of  proving 
and  improving  current  conceptions,  definitions,  and  other  tools 
of  thought,  for,  in  the  advance  of  thought,  and  in  the  better 
organization  of  the  data  of  experience,  one  comes  to  realize 
more  vividly  and  truly  the  universe  of  which  one  is  an  integral 
part.  While  the  actual  religious  life  implies  principles,  ideiis, 
and  the  rest,  the  scientific  vr  critical  treatment  of  religion  is 
concerned  in  determining  these  and  in  maintaining  the  progress 
of  thought,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  potent  than  the  con- 
tinued knowledge  of  reality  and  the  convictions  which  sway 
mankind.  The  apprehensions  of  reality  unite  man  and  objective 
reality  itself,  and,  varying,  as  they  do,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual, they  are  a  key  to  a  science  of  human  nature  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  realities  of  a  sort  to 
allow  the  prevalent  t>'pes,  although  the  ultimate  realities  of  the 
universe  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  realities  of  our  human 
nature.  Thus,  a  conception  of  '  God '  can  be  formulated  and 
accepted  ;  it  will  correspond  and  answer  to  personal  experience 
at  a  certain  stage  of  psychical  development ;  it  can  prove  the 
most  vital  and  stimulating  truth  that  man  can  possess.  There 
must  be  some  objective  reality  such  that  men  become  conscious 
of  it  in  ways  varying  according  to  their  individual  nature  and 
stage  of  development.  Moreover,  human  personality  is  such 
that  the  conception  of  a  reality  in  a  personal  relationship  to 
man,  and  alike  immanent  and  transccntfent,  is  not  merely  a  sub- 
jective reality ;  it  is  demanded  by  the  data  of  religion,  by  the 
characteristic  features  of  personal  develoi>tnent,  ny  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  of  continued  development  in  erery 
direction  which  man  feels  to  be  good,  beautiful,  and  true.  In  a 
word,  the  objective  reality  of  '  God '  is  demanded  if  man  is  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  himself  so  far  as  his  intellect  allows 
him,  and  the  most  objective  theory  of  reality  must  be  based 
upon  the  facts  of  human  consciousness. 

(5)  All  the  ultimate  realities  themselves  lie  be- 
yond human  vision  (cf.  1  Co  13'^).  Between  them 
and  the  self  there  are,  as  a  psychical  veil,  the  im- 
pulses, ideas,  convictions,  and  theories,  the  whole 
body  or  world  of  thought  which  makes  every  man 
wliat  he  is,  and  enables  him  to  say,  '  Here  is 
reality.'  Some  mysteries  of  reality,  from  a  psychi- 
cal point  of  view,  are  hinted  at  in  the  strange  data 
of  psycliical  research,  occultism,  and  ecstasy,  in  all 
abnormal  and  pathological  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
in  the  disastrous  ett'ects  of  vagaries,  or  of  doctrines 
and  theories  which  healthy  opinion  repudiates. 
Although  progressive  thought  may  reject  certain 
explanatory  conceptions  or  theories — e.g.,  now  of 
evil  spirits,  and  now  of  guardian  angels — men  re- 
quire some  organization  of  experience,  some  ade- 
quate body  of  thought,  some  tolerable  outlook 
upon  the  universe,  which  will  enable  tliem  both  to 


direct  and  understand  their  experiences  and  to 
realize  the  significance  of  human  existence  so  as 
to  be  able  to  live  healthy  and  useful  lives  for  the 
good  of  a  universe  from  which  they  can  never 
escape.  Upon  their  body  of  thought  depend  their 
sanity  and  effectiveness.  Even  reality  itself  seems 
to  some  extent  to  be  powerless  against  the  will 
which  we  regard  as  bad  and  evO  ;  wliile,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  far  reality  can  be  objectively  and 
positively  influenced,  under  given  conditions,  is  a 
vital  problem  whicli  can  at  least  be  theoretically 
handled.  Certainly  religion  has  not  been  without 
daring  conceptions  of  tlie  practical  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man — and,  suppose  religion  proved 
to  embody  the  truth  about  reality  ? 

So  the  study  of  man's  psychical  tendencies,  his 
ideas  and  ideals,  his  modes  of  thought,  his  beliefs 
and  practices,  his  doctrines,  theologies,  and  philo- 
sophies— all  contribute  to  one's  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  universe.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  the  development  of  conceptions  and  of 
the  workings  of  the  mind,  whether  in  its  immediate 
consciousness  of  reality  or  in  its  reflexion  upon 
past  experiences,  one  comes  to  know  a  little  more 
of  the  realities  themselves  and  of  the  objective 
relationship  bet^^■een  them  and  man.  If,  then, 
it  is  judicious  to  venture  upon  a  definition  of 
religion  on  tlie  lines  upon  which  this  article  has 
proceeded,  the  following  may  be  suggested,  pro- 
visionally :  Religion  primarily  involves  some  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  transcendent  realities  of 
supreme  personal  worth,  vitally  influencing  life 
and  thought,  expressing  themselves  in  forms  which 
are  conditioned  bj'  the  entire  stage  of  development 
reached  by  the  individual  and  his  environment, 
and  tending  to  become  more  explicit  and  static  in 
mythologies,  theologies,  philosophies,  and  scientific 
doctrines.  But,  as  this  article  has  tried  to  indicate, 
there  is  a  positive  development  of  consciousness  and 
thought  in  history,  and  consequently  it  is  possible 
to  seek  to  correlate  both  the  static  aspects,  which 
are  essential  for  all  stability,  and  the  dynamic, 
which  are  indispensable  for  future  progress.  For 
to  do  justice  to  the  ultimate  facts  of  harmony 
and  of  development  in  the  universe  is  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  a  living  religion. 

Literature. — The  more  important  special  technical  works 
have  been  mentioned  throughout  the  article. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 
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Introductory.— See   Secret   Societies   (Intro- 
ductory). 
Christian  (F.  Cabrol),  p.  693. 
Indian  (L.  DE  LA  Vallee  Poussin),  p.  713. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Christian).  —  I. 
General  characteristics  and  classifica- 
tion.— Underthe  title  '  religious, '  in  the  Christian 
Churches,  are  included  all  those  who  make  pro- 
fession of  a  life  in  conformity  with  the  precepts 
and  counsels  of  the  gospel,  and  who  withdraw  from 
the  world  in  order  to  practise  this  life  more 
perfectly. 

The  art.  Monasticisji  deals  with  the  origin  and 
chief  characteristics  of  this  form  of  life,  of  which 
monasticism  is  itself  the  principal  species.  In 
monasticism  we  have  the  religious  life  in  its 
essential  elements  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
the  6th  to  the  20th  cent.,  it  has  been  a  question 
merely  of  combining  those  elements  according  to 
dilFerent  methods  to  serve  special  purposes,  and 
that  no  new  conception,  no  essential  difi'erence, 
has  been  introduced — nothing,  in  fact,  that  was 
not  already  existing  in  germ  in  the  monastic  life 
of  the  earliest  centurie.=.     The  vows  of  poverty. 


Japanese  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  718. 
Mexican  and   Peruvian  (J.  A.  MacCulloch), 

p.  718. 
Muslim  (E.  Montet),  p.  719. 

chastity,  and  obedience,  the  practice  of  mortifica- 
tion, labour,  prayer,  and  silence — sometimes  even 
preaching  and  other  external  work  —  were  the 
obligations  of  religious  life  in  all  ages,  whether 
under  the  cenobitical  or  under  the  eremitical  form. 
We  are  concerned  in  this  article  with  the  different 
forms  of  the  religious  life  distinct  from  monasti- 
cism. The  first  task  of  the  historian,  in  presence 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  these  forms  of  the 
religious  life  (they  exceed  380  in  number,  even 
without  counting  certain  religious  societies  of 
minor  importance),  is  to  attempt  a  classification. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  Neither  geographical  nor 
chronological  considerations  will  serve  as  a  basis  of 
classification,  since,  owing  to  the  universal  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  these  religious  families  are 
found  in  all  nations,  and  some  have  put  forth 
shoots  in  every  age  and  thus  belong  to  no  one 
century  more  than  to  another.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  group  them  in  families,  placing  side  by 
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side  those  which  otfer  analogous  features  or  which 
follow  the  same  Rule.  Here,  however,  historian 
and  canonist  will  not  be  in  perfect  accord. 

If,  e.g.,  the  attempt  is  made  to  place  under  the 
same  rubric  all  the  orders  in  which  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine  is  followed,  the  result  will  only  lead  to 
confusion,  for  these  orders  are  in  other  respects 
quite  dissimilar  and  belong  to  diS'erent  groups. 
The  Dominicans,  hospitallers,  and  several  con- 
gregations of  women,  e.g.,  all  alike  follow  the 
Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  but  they  difl'er  entirely 
from  one  another  as  regards  tlie  end  and  object  of 
their  respective  institutes.  Tliis  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  con- 
sists in  reality  of  a  set  of  general  principles  of 
spirituality  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  form  of 
religious  life.  It  is  the  constitutions  of  each  order, 
rather  than  the  Rule,  that  give  it  its  distinctive 
character.  The  Carmelites  originally  followed 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Some  orders  have 
followed  ditlerent  Rules  at  difl'erent  times.  The 
Premonstratensians  combine  the  Rules  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Benedict.;  The  Dominicans,  who 
also  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  adapted 
from  that  of  the  canons  regular,  especially  tlie 
Premonstratensians,  seem  to  belong,  with  prac- 
tically equal  right,  to  two  very  ditlerent  forms 
of  religious  life — that  of  the  canons  regular  and 
that  of  the  mendicant  friars.  The  Brothers  of  St. 
John  of  God,  who  are  liospitallers,  were  attached 
to  the  mendicant  orders  by  Urban  vill.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  these  '  religious '  Ijelong  to  a  totally 
ditferent  category — that  of  clerks  regular.  The 
title,  in  fact,  of  '  mendicant  friar,'  which  dis- 
tinguishes certain  orders,  came  in  time  to  be 
attached  to  those  which  were  not  originally  com- 
prised under  this  designation,  such  as  the  Augus- 
tinian  Hermits,  the  Carmelites,  as  well  as  the 
hospitallers  and  others  mentioned  above.  The 
Theatines  and  Barnabites,  who  are  clerks  regular, 
received  the  privileges  of  the  canons  regular  of  tlie 
Lateran.  Some  —  e.g.,  Vermeersch  —  regard  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  canon  law,  and 
classify  the  orders  according  to  whether  they 
possess  solemn  vows,  simple  vows,  temporary  vows, 
or  a  mere  promise.  This  method  of  classiHcation, 
while  legitimate  in  itself,  has  no  historical  founda- 
tion. Moreover,  it  leads  to  confusion,  forsome  orders 
have  adopted  in  turn  teni])()iary  vows  and  simple 
vows,  or  have  even  pr.'ictised  Iwth  systems  simul- 
taneously for  difl'erent  members  of  the  order. 
Finally,  if  we  take  as  speciallj'  characteristic  of  an 
order  the  particular  work  undertaken  by  its 
members — eaueation,  care  of  the  sick,  preaching, 
etc. — it  is  not  easy  to  judge  to  what  class  certain 
orders  t>elong  that  exerci.se  all  these  various 
activities  at  once. 

Without  flattering  ourselves  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  a  perfectly  satisfactory  system  of  classilica- 
tion,  we  shall  adopt  here,  as  tlie  most  practical  for 
our  purposes,  one  that  is  both  chronological  and 
pragmatic — one  that  keeps  in  view  the  different 
periods  of  time,  while  grouping  together  those 
orders  wliich  possess  certain  cliaraclcristics  in 
common.  Wc  shall  also  keep  to  the  traditional 
mode  of  designaticm. 

1.  From  the  ist  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century:  virgins,  widows,  and  ascetics.  —  In 
primitive  Christian  socii'ty  there  were  certain  of 
the  faithful  who  led  a  life  more  austere  than  that 
of  their  brethren  and  who  formed  a  cIilsh  apart. 
Among  theu  ascetics  there  are  even  indications  of 
an  attempt  at  community  life.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
religi'iiis  life.' 

2.  From  the  middle  of  the  3rd  to  the  end  of 
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the  i2th  century :  the  monks  and  the  canons 
regular. — Under  the  title  'monk'  are  comprised 
the  hermits  and  anchorites  of  all  descriptions,  the 
cenobites  or  monks  living  together  in  community, 
and  those  who  combine  both  elements  in  a  life 
partly  eremitical  and  partlj'  cenobitical.  To  the 
same  period  belong  the  canons  regular,  whose  life 
has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  monks,  and 
who  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  monks  cf.  art. 
MONASTICISM.  The  principal  varieties  of  canons 
regular  are :  the  Premonstratensians,  Canons  of 
St.  Victor,  Canons  of  the  Later.an,  Canons  of  St. 
Maurice  (Agaune),  Canons  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Canons  of  St.  Saviour,  Canons  of  St.  Rufus,  Canons 
of  the  Holj'  Sepulchre,  Canons  of  Verres,  Canons  of 
iSIarbach,  Canons  of  Pampeluna,  Canons  of  St. 
Antony,  Canons  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  GObertines.' 

The  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  Beghards, 
and  Beguines  form  a  category  of  their  own,  lint 
may  be  classified  together  with  the  monks  and  tha 
canons,  since  their  life  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  monastic  and  canonical  state. 

3.  From  the  nth  to  the  i6th  century:  the 
military  orders  and  the  knights  hospitallers. — 
Strictly  speaking,  these  orders  might  be  classed 
with  the  monks,  since  they  usually  followed  one 
of  the  monastic  Rules  (e.g.,  that  of  St.  Benedict). 
But  they  possess  so  marked  a  character  of  their 
own  that  it  is  better  to  treat  them  separately. 
They  are  as  follows  :  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Templars,  Teutonic 
Knights,  Knights  of  Evora  or  of  Aviz,  Knights  of 
St.  James  of  Compostella,  Knights  of  Calatrava 
and  of  Alcantara,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Lazarus. 

4.  From  the  nth  to  the  20th  century  :  the  hospi- 
tallers (non-military).' — These  include  the  Order 
of  Mercy,  the  Trinitarians,  the.Servites,  the  I'aul- 
inians,  the  Alexians,  the  Je.suati  or  Hieronymites, 
the  Ambrosians,  the  Brothers  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Good  Brethren,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  tihost, 
the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  CJod.' 

5.  From  the  13th  to  the  16th  century :  the 
mendicant  orders  or  friars  (frati).  —  The  friars 
adopted  a  mode  of  life  ditlering  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  monks  or  canons  regular,  viz.  the 
absence  of  the  element  of  stability  in  a  particular 
monastery,  and  of  perpetuity  in  the  superior,  the 
e.xercise  of  the  sacred  ministrj',  preaching  and 
teaching,  reduction  of  the  solemnity  of  the  choral 
oflice,  suppression  (at  least  originally)  of  all 
property  and  all  power  to  possess  lands  or  money 
even  in  the  name  of  the  community.  They  are 
called  mendicants  because,  unlike  the  monks, 
liaving  no  possessiims  and  no  stable  means  of  liveli- 
hood, they  were  obliged  to  live  on  alms. 

The  four  principal  mendicant  orders  are:  the 
Dominicans,  the  1' ranciscans,  the  Carmelites,  the 
Augustinians.*  There  are,  besides,  other  lesser 
mendicant  orders  in  .some  of  which  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine  is  ob.served,  in  others  that  of  St. 
Francis.      Among   the   former  are   the   Order  of 

'  For  otlier  cxain|>leB  of.  Hoiinlniclier.  Di«  Orden  unit  Koti- 
ijrt'irtitiunen  der  kallnUisr/irn  Kirrh^.  ii.  24-21). 

'^  It  imiMt  ho  romarkcd  tliiit  Ht'»  oral  of  these  orders  follow  thr 
Rule  of  St.  AuKUHtiiiP  and  have  obtained  botli  the  title  and  tlie 
l>rivili'i(e8of  the  niondiaint  onfers.  HtMiee  Ihey  are  sometiinen 
flaNKc<r  under  one,  sometimes  inider  the  oMier,  of  tfie«e  two 
r;ilei;orio8.  .Since,  however,  liolh  their  Hi>enial  ohjeot  niui  their 
inaiinerof  life  are  prarticftlly  identical  in  all  tliese  orders,  and 
Mim-e  tiiey  poHsess  many  of  the  rhararlerlBtirs  of  the  military 
liciMpitallerM  treated  above,  it  would  nrvlu  to  be  as  well  to  Rroup 
them  t/Ouether  under  the  ruhrie  of  hoHpltallerH. 

•*  .Some  of  tlie  hoKi)itaIiers  are  also  aniontf  elerkH  rejfular,  like 
the  {*amilllans. 

*  The  Autfuslinians  beton^,  by  their  Itule,  to  the  canons 
regular  raliier  than  t^  tlie  friars  and,  In  soiiie  of  their  branrhes, 
have  more  alflnity  with  the  hermilJ*  or  monks.  They  ha\  e 
t)een  ooiinted,  however,  umonif  the  mendleanl  orders  since  the 
day  when  thoy  obtained  a  share  In  the  prlviliycs  of  the  latter. 
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Mercy,  the  Trinitarians,  the  Servites,  the  Paulin- 
ians,  the  Alexians,  the  Hieronyniites,  the  Jesuati, 
etc.  These  are  already  mentioned  under  the  cate- 
gory of  hospitallers,  to  which  they  also  belong. 
Among  those  that  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis 
are  the  Minims,  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  the  Sealzetti  ('discalced  Friars'),  or  Order  of 
Penance. 

Orders  of  women  are  the  Brigittines,  Annun- 
ciades,  Ursulines,  Angelicals,  Salesian  Sisters, 
Penitents,  etc. 

6.  From  the  i6th  to  the  17th  century  :  the  clerks 
regular. — These  '  religious,'  while  practising  the 
religious  life  in  community  (as  the  title  '  regular ' 
indicates),  belong  essentially  to  the  clerical  order, 
as  shown  again  by  the  title  '  clerk '  and  by  their 
dress,  their  external  life,  and  their  exercise  of  the 
sacred  ministry.  They  possess  solemn  vows,  like 
the  monks  and  canons  regular,  but  have  not,  like 
the  latter,  the  choral  office,  nor  do  they  practise 
stability.  Generally  speaking,  they  have,  in 
addition  to  the  exercise  of  the  religious  life,  some 
special  object  or  particular  line  of  work.  Most  of 
these  societies  acfmit  only  priests  to  their  ranks, 
and  lay  brothers  are  received  as  'coadjutors.' 
Some — e.g.  the  Theatines  and  the  Barnabites — 
possess,  as  already  remarked,  the  privileges  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Lateran.  The  clerks  regular  are  : 
the  Jesuits,'  Theatines,  Barnabites,  Clerks  Regular 
of  Somascha,  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Good  Jesus, 
Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God,  Camillians, 
Minor  Clerks  Regular. 

7.  From  the  17th  to  the  19th  century :  religious 
congregations. — These  religious  congregations  re- 
semhle  the  clerks  regular,  and  they  are  called  in 
canon  law  '  quasi-regulars.'  They  have  usually 
only  simple  vows  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
clerks  regular  proper  by  this  fact  and  also  by  the 
more  recent  date  of  their  foundation. 

The  principal  congregations  are  :  the  Passionists, 
Redemptorists,  LazarLsts,  Eudists,  Oblates, 
Marists,  Assuraptionists,  Salesians,  Paulists, 
Sulpicians,  Oratorians.' 

8.  From  the  i8th  to  the  20th  century  :  missionary 
societies  or  congregations.  —  Tliese  societies, 
founded  specially  for  the  foreign  missions,  may  be 
considered,  as  regards  their  manner  of  life,  as  clerks 
regular  or  quasi-regulars  ;  but,  since  they  all  have 
a  common  end  in  view,  we  have  placed  them 
together  in  a  group  apart. 

They  are  ;  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (or 
Fathers  of  Picpus),  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Fathers  of  Scheut,  the  Fathers  of  Mill  HUl,  the 
White  Fathers,  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
the  Society  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 

9.  From  the  17th  to  the  20th  century :  teaching 
brotherhoods  and  congregations  of  women. — 
These  include  the  Piarists,  Brothers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Schools  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  (Christ- 
ian Brothers),  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary 
(Marianists),  Brothers  of  Lamennais,  Brothers  of 
St.  Gabriel,  etc.,'  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  Sisters  of  Wisdom,  Sisters  of  Evron, 
Sisters  of  Nevers,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Cluny,''  etc. 

II.  Caxons    regular,    brothers    of    the 

COMMON  LIFE,  BEGHARDS  AND  BE6UINES,   MILI- 

1  The  strictly  chronological  order  is  as  follows :  Theatines, 
1524  ;  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Good  Jesus,  1526 ;  Barnabites, 
1530  ;  Somascha,  1532  ;  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits),  1534. 

2  We  include  the  Sulpicians  and  Oratorians  among  these  con- 
gregations, although  canonically  they  are  nob  considered  as 
such,  since  they  have  no  vows.  They  may,  however,  be  assimil- 
ated to  societies  such  as  that  of  the  Lazarista  by  their  object, 
the  training  of  the  clergy. 

3  For  the  detail  ct.  Heimbuoher,  iii.  356  fl. 
■•  lb.  iu.  364  f. 


TART  ORDERS  AND  HOSPITALLERS.— I.  CanonS 
regular. — (a)  The  name. — The  name  '  canon  '  is  of 
ancient  origin.  The  Councils  of  Antioch  (341), 
Chalcedon  (451),  and  '  in  TruUo  '  (692),  speaking  of 
the  clerics  attached  to  the  service  of  certain 
churches,  say  that  they  are  iv  rif  Kav6vt  or  (k  tou 
Kavdvos,  i.e.  inscribed  in  the  Kaviiv,  the  matricula, 
tabula,  or  alburn.^  According  to  du  Cange,-  a 
canonicus  is  one  who  is  inscribed  suh  canone 
frumentario,  i.e.  is  maintained  by  the  revenues 
of  the  Church.  St.  Athanasius  employs  the  term 
t6v  re  Kavbva.  ttis  iKK\T}(Tla.^.'^ 

In  the  West  the  2nd  and  3rd  Councils  of  Toledo 
and  that  of  Friuli  (791)  speak  of  clerics  'sub 
canone  ecclesiastico.'*  The  3rd  Council  of  Orleans 
in  538  and  Gregory  of  Tours  make  use  of  the  term 
canonici  to  describe  the  clergy  of  a  church. °  The 
Council  of  Clermont  in  535  extends  this  title  to  all 
priests  and  even  deacons  attached  to  a  church, 
whether  in  town  or  in  country.  These  priests  and 
deacons  were  obliged,  at  great  feasts,  to  assemble 
in  the  cathedral  church  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice together  with  the  bishop.  In  538  the  3rd 
Council  of  Orleans  deprived  of  the  title  of  '  canon ' 
all  clerics  who  refused  to  obey  their  bishop."  It 
may  be  gathered  from  these  dilierent  texts  that 
the  term  'canon'  was  applied  to  two  classes  of 
people  differing  widely  from  one  another.  On  the 
one  hand  were  clerics,  like  those  of  the  diocese  of 
Hippo,  who  lived  with  their  bishop  in  community 
and  in  the  practice  of  monastic  asceticism.  On 
the  other  band  were  those  who  lived  in  their  own 
churches,  practising  neither  the  community  life 
nor  monastic  poverty,  and  bound  to  their  bishop 
by  an  obedience  that  did  not  press  very  heavily 
upon  them.  This  vague  use  of  the  term  lasted 
throughout  the  ages.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  custom  finally  arose  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two  classes  of  canons  by  calling  the  first 
'  canons  regular '  and  the  second  '  secular  canons ' 
or  '  canons '  pure  and  simple.  The  latter  cannot, 
of  course,  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders ;  it  is  with  the  canons 
regular  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned.' 

(b)  Canons  regular  till  the  10th  century. — In 
art.  MONASTICISM  we  have  shown  that  in  the  4th 
cent,  there  was  a  tendency  among  many  bishops 
to  "ather  the  clergy  of  their  churches  around  them 
and  to  live  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  asceticism 
according  to  the  example  of  the  monks.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  examples 
earlier  than  this  date,  in  order  thus  to  trace  back 
the  origin  of  the  canonical  order  to  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  are  entirely  without  value.  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  past,  does  not 
even  mention  the  canonical  life  in  his  de  Moribns 
EcclesicB  Catholicce,  written  in  388,  although  it 
would  have  afforded  him  an  excellent  and  most 
natural  opportunity  for  doing  so,  had  any  such 
institution  existed  before  his  time.  Nor  can  any 
traces  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  or 
any  other  writer  of  earlier  times.  St.  Augustine 
was  himself,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  to  have  the 
idea  of  gathering  his  clergy  around  him  in  order 
to  live  with  them  in  common  in  the  practice  of 
poverty  and  religious  discipline  after  the  example 
of  the  cenobites.  He  made  his  first  trial  of  this 
way  of  life  at  Tagaste,  his  second  at  Hippo  (388 

1  Socrates,  HE  v.  19  {PG  Ixvii.  613)  ;  cf.  note  o(  Valoia  (ib.) ; 
Leclercq,  in  DACL  iii.  col.  235. 

-  Glosmrium,  Niort,  1883-87,  s.v.  '  Canonicus.' 

3  Vila  ■■?.  AntoniUPG  xxvi.  837  f.). 

1  Ctmcil.  Tulet.  II.  can.  1,  2,  ///.  can.  6 ;  Condi.  Farojul. 
can.  1. 

6  Greg,  of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  x.  31  (PL  Ixxi.  670) ;  Concil. 
Aurcl.  III.  can.  11. 

*»  Cf.  F.  Maassen,  Concilia  cevi  Merovingici,  Hanover,  1893, 
pp.  69,  77,  etc. 

7  Cf.  du  Cange,  s.v.  'Canonicus.' 
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and  391).  We  have  accounts  of  the  life  led  in  his 
monasteries  written  by  Possidius  in  Iiis  life  of  St. 
.-Vugustlne  and  also  by  St.  Augustine  himself.'  It 
resembled  to  a  great  extent  the  life  of  the  monks 
—life  in  common  under  a  common  discipline.  The 
bishop  was  the  head  of  this  family  of  clerics,  and 
obedience  was  doubly  due  to  him — as  bishop  and 
as  the  quasi-abbot  of  the  community.  He  was 
also  the  temporal  administrator  of  the  affairs  of 
his  'monastery,'  and  the  clergy  were  bound  to 
abandon  their  personal  property  and  to  live  in  the 
practice  of  poverty  and  chastity.  The  chief  difl'er- 
ence  between  them  and  the  monks  lay,  firstly,  in 
the  fact  that  these  early  '  canons  regular,'  instead 
of  living  apart  from  the  world,  had  their  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  a  town  or  city ;  secondly,  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  essentially  the  clergy  of  then- 
churches  and  exercised  tlie  sacred  ministry.  Their 
regime  and  manner  of  dress  were  again  diflerent 
from  those  of  the  monks,  and  their  practice  of 
poverty  and  obedience  was  less  severe.  The  ex- 
ample of  St.  Augustine  was  followed  by  other 
African  bishops,  at  Carthage,  Tagaste,  and  in 
other  cities.  \Ve  find  the  same  custom  in  existence 
even  beyond  the  conlines  of  Africa,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Hilary  of  Aries,  and 
others. - 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  these  ex- 
amples is  that  of  St.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli — an 
earlier  case  than  that  of  St.  Augustine— about 
whom  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion.' But  the  life  led  by  St.  Eusebius  and  his 
clergy  resembled  far  more  closely  than  that  of  St. 
Augustine  and  his  'canons'  the  life  led  by  the 
monks  proper.  In  St.  Augustine's  case  it  was  in 
fact  a  seminary  for  the  clergy  or  a  college  of 
canons,  rather  than  a  monastery  for  monks  as  in 
Eusebius's  institution.  The  clergy  of  Eusebius 
observed  the  monastic  enclosure,  celebrated  the 
day  and  ni^'ht  hours  of  prayer,  and  practised  all 
the  austerities  of  the  monastic  life.  St.  Fulgentiua, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Vandal  persecutions,  and,  no 
doiilit,  other  African  bishops  also,  went  farther 
still  and  obliged  monks  and  clerks  to  live  together. 
But  this  attempt  to  unite  two  incongniouB  elements 
should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  expedient  demanded 
by  the  special  needs  of  the  time.*  This  quasi- 
monastic  form  of  life  seems  to  have  been  practised 
only  in  certain  exceptional  cases  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  St.  Jerome,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  concerned  ecclesiastical 
life,  does  not  mention  any  example  of  it.  Cases 
liave  been  quoted  of  monks  living  with  their 
bishops,  but  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
stitutions distinct  from  that  of  the  onlinary 
monastic  life,  and  the  only  actual  exiiniiile  is 
that  of  Uliinocorura  quoted  by  Lcdercq  from 
Sozonien.' 

In  the  West,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent,  ami  during  the  6th  the  canonical  life  became 
an  otiicial  institution.  The  4th  Council  of  Toledo 
provides  us  with  a  picture  of  the  bishop  in  liis 
episcopal  residence  surrounded  by  his  priests  and 
deacons,  while  in  a  nci;;hb()uring  dwelling  the 
young  clerics  were  educated  under  his  supiMv  ision.' 
In  Gaul  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  al^o  laid  down 
that  the  bishop  should  live  with  his  priests  and 
deacons  in  the  episcopal  palace.'    Gregory  of  Tours 

1  Vila  S.  Augmtini,  v.  (PL,  xxxil.  87);  Atiif.  'do  Vita  ct 
Mor1t>UR  Clericonim  Buorum,'  Serm.  ccclv.,  ccclvi.  ^/*/>  xxxix. 
IMfitt.);  li.  ThoiiioiMin,  Aiicifnne  ft  nottvetU  ducipliTut  (U 
VK'jlinf,  Porll,  I72f.,  I.  1330  f. 

1  01.  art.  MoNAHTicltv.  IV.  III.  i  (a). 

» ThomoMln.  i.  1.141 1.;  SI.  Ambrose,  F.p.  Ixill.  {PL  xvl. 
I2.T0B.);  Maxliiiiiii  of  Turin,  Htrm.  Ixxxlll.  (/•/,  Ivil.  09711.). 

•  Fermndim,  Vita  Fitlgenlii,  xxix.  (/'/>  Ixv.  I4fi). 

•  OotomiTi,  ///;  vl.  .■il  (Pa  Ixvil.  1889);  L«clarcq,  In  PACL 
III.  ool.  -iM. 

•  Cimi^il.  TnM.  IV.  can.  28. 
'  CancU.  rurnn.  II.  c*n.  12. 


makes  frequent  allusion  to  those  clerics  who  shared 
the  dwelling  and  the  table  of  their  bishop— nien-scr 
eanonicorum,  coninvium  mensm  canotiiea;.^ 

Other  councils,  as  we  have  already  seen,  laid 
down  new  regulations  for  these  clerics,  now  called 
canoiiici  —  e.g.  the  Councils  of  Clermont  and 
Orleans. 

With  regard  to  England,  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
advised  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  to  live  in 
common  with  his  clergy.  But  the  latter  apparently 
wished  to  go  even  farther  than  the  recommendation 
of  the  holy  pontiff.  At  Canterbury  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  cathedral  churches  founded 
among  the  Anglo-Sa.xons  the  chapter  was  formed 
by  a  monastic  community  properly  so  called.  The 
clergy  of  the  cathedral  were  monks  and  carried 
out  the  full  monastic  regime,  to  which  they  also 
added  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry.  These 
monastic  chapters  remained  in  force  in  the  greater 
number  of  English  cathedrals  up  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  16th  century.  Certain  churches,  how- 
ever, founded  after  the  first  Christian  mission  in 
England,  were  served  by  secular  canons.- 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that,  outside  the  church 
of  Hippo  and  certain  others  that  had  followed  the 
example  of  St.  Augustine,  the  word  'canon' was 
applied  to  a  class  of  clerics  whose  obligations  and 
forms  of  life  varied  from  place  to  place.  But  in 
the  8th  cent,  a  bishop  of  Metz,  St.  Chrodegang, 
gave  the  canonical  life  a  more  definite  character 
by  means  of  the  Rule  that  he  drew  up  for  canons. 
This  bishop  (742-766)  played  an  important  part  in 
the  religious  and  jiolitical  history  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  for  the  clergy  of  his  own  church  a  Rule, 
Be<7ula  Canonicoriun,  wliicli  obtained  the  support 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  and  was  given  the  force 
of  gi^neral  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  Capitularies  of 
the  latter  monarch  and  by  the  Councils  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (802),  Mayence,  I'ours,  Rheims  (813),  Aries 
(813),  and  especially  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(817).'  This  Rule  is  largely  founded  on  that  of  St. 
Benedict.  It  subjects  the  canons  to  the  common 
life,  enclosure,  and  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
Benedictine  life,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
them  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and  the  right  of 
possessing  property.* 

(c)  Canons  regular  from  the  9th  to  the  SOth 
century. — The  period  of  St.  Chrodegang  and  that 
which  immediately  followed  were  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  hi.story  of  tlie  canons  regular.  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  the  Pious  endeavoured  to  impose 
his  Rule  on  the  clergy  of  their  empire,  and  the 
Councils  of  Aix-la-Chaiiclle  in  802  and  in  817 
followed  suit."  Amalanus  composed  his  rf«  In- 
stilutione  Canonicorum  with  the  same  intention. 
The  Lateran  Council  in  10.50"  renewed  these  decrees 
and  obliged  the  clergy  attached  to  a  church  to  live 
together  and  share  their  property  in  common. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  although  it  is  taken 
from  his  works,  was  in  reality  only  drawn  up  in 
tlie  8th-0tli  centuries.  It  was  followed  side  by 
side  with  that  of  St.  Chrodegang,  which  was  far 
more  complete  and  precise  in  iletails.  It  was 
adopted  by  certain  groujis  of  canons  and  became 
for  them  the  expression  of  the  vita  (ipostolicn,  viln 
ro/nuiuttis  pcrfciia.  These  canons  came  to  he 
known  as  '  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,' '  Augustinian 

1  llial.  Franc.  %.  31  (PL  Ixxl.  670),  and  Vitir.  Patnim,  ix.  (tft. 
iori2). 

■J  W.  StubbB,  Ephlolm  Cantuariensfi  (KoUb  Scrios),  London, 
18(V».  Introd.  p.  xvii. 

'■'  Ct.  C.  J.  von  lliffle,  IliHt.  den  ConcilM,  French  Ir.,  cd.  II. 
Li'iliTcq,  I'arlH,  1IN)T-13,  iv.  10.  note  2  ;  tticre  nre  In  roalil.v  two 
IliilcH  o(  St.  ChrodiKnnn;  the  nml.  whirh  in  lh«  nhorlor,  in  .'t4 
clmlitiTB,  ap|u'nrH  lo  \>c  thv  uriKiriiU  Jliile  ;  Hio  Bcfimcl,  in  86 
chupterH.  is  only  a  ilt'velopniont  of  tlio  llrst,  the  work  of  an 
anonvinoiifl  writer. 

<  I'or  a  coniparifton  between  the  Uules  of  S8.  Benedict  and 
Chrrwlpiranff  cf.  Ix'ilercq,  In  DACL  ili.  col.  241  (. 

»  llelcle.^ll.  1117,  Iv.  II  fl.  «  /'(.  Iv.  110(1. 
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or  Austin  Canons.''  Their  houses  were  at  first 
independent  of  one  another,  but  were  later  united 
in  a  congregation  which  liad  its  general  chapters, 
its  statutes,  etc.  Tlie  decrees  of  the  4th  Lateran 
Council  and  those  of  Benedict  XII.  in  1339  are 
concerned  with  the  Austin  Canons.  In  spite  of  all 
these  decrees,  however,  religious  life  among  them 
had  but  a  short  period  of  brilliancy. 

In  the  14th  cent,  new  ettbrts^  at  reform  were 
attempted  by  Cardinal  Branda  de  Castiglione,  by 
John  Bush,  and  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  struck  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  properly 
so  called.  Other  societies,  however,  had  heen 
formed  on  the  Augustinian  model  under  a  severer 
Rule,  and  these  were  better  able  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  great  upheaval.  Some  of  them  are 
still  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  such,  e.g.,  as 
the  Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran,  the  Premon- 
stratensians,  and  several  other  congregations.  We 
can  give  here  only  an  outline  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones.^ 

Premonstratensians. — The  Order  of  Pr4montr6 
is  the  most  illustrious  of  all  among  the  canons 
regular.  Its  founder  was  St.  Norbert  (t  1134),  a 
canon  of  Magdeburg,  who  established  himself  at 
Pr6montr6  with  a  few  companions  in  order  to  lead 
a  retired  and  holy  life  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
themselves  to  preaching  and  the  sacred  ministry. 
Their  life  was  ordered  according  to  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine  and  guided  by  the  example  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris.  This  order 
developed  rapidly,  owing  partly  to  the  sanctity 
and  personal  influence  of  its  holy  founder,  partly 
to  its  object  and  nature,  which  had  a  special  appeal 
in  an  age  in  which  the  idea  of  clerical  and  monastic 
reform  had  given  rise  to  institutions  such  as  the 
Camaldolese,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cistercians. 
St.  Norbert  founded,  besides  the  canons  regular, 
a  second  order  for  women,  which  also  had  great 
success,  and  a  third  order  for  lay  people.  At  the 
present  day  the  order  possesses  five  provinces  or 
circles  {circaria),  seventeen  abbeys,  five  priories, 
eight  convents  of  nuns  of  the  second  order  and 
three  of  the  third  order,  besides  parishes,  missions, 
and  a  few  colleges.  The  members  number  997  men 
and  258  women. 

The  Premonstratensians  follow  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine  along  with  special  statutes  of  their  own. 
At  the  head  of  the  circle  is  the  circator,  whose 
rank  and  office  correspond  with  those  of  the  pro- 
vincial in  other  orders.  Their  constitutions  re- 
semble those  of  Ctteaux.  The  abbot  of  Pr^montre 
is  abbot-general  of  the  whole  order  and  is  assisted 
by  the  abbots  of  Florefie,  of  Laon,  and  of  Cuissy, 
the  first  houses  of  the  order.  The  general  chapter 
is  held  at  Pr6montr6.  This  constitution  came  to 
an  end  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  1883  a  new 
constitution  took  its  place.  The  habit  is  white 
and  resembles  the  monastic  habit  except  that  in 

1  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters 
and  contains  only  general  principles  (of  an  extremely  elevated 
character)  on  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  humility, 
pra.ver,  fasting,  duties  t^Dwards  the  sick,  purity  of  soul  and  body, 
obedience,  etc. 

2  Cf.  J.  M.  Besse,  *  Augustins,'  in  2)tc(.  de  Thiol,  cath.,  i.  col. 
2472-2483. 

s  Thomassin,  op.  cit.  ;  Bonaventure  de  Sainte-Anne,  Mona- 
chaius  AngKatini  ab  Augustino  potissimmri  propugnatus, 
Lyons,  1694 ;  Louis  Ferrand,  Discours  oic  I'on  fait  voir  que 
Saint  Attgit^tin  a  eti  moine,  Paris,  1GS9  ;  Leclercq,  '  Chanoines,' 
in  DACL  iii.  col.  223 ff. ;  J.  Bingham,  Origiius  Eccles.,  London, 
1840,  bk.  vii.  ch.  ii.  n.  9 ;  A.  Ebner,  '  Zur  Kegula  canonicorum 
des  heiliiren  Chrodegang,'  in  RQ  t.  [1891]  81-86 ;  W.  Schmitz, 
Sancti  Chrode<rangi,  Metensis  episcopi  (7j^-66)  regtda  canmii- 
contm,  aus  dem  Leidener  Codex  Vossianus  latinus  9U  init 
Umschrift  der  tironischen  Noten  heraxisg.,  Hanover,  1889 ; 
P.  Paulin,  Etudes  stir  I'ordre  canonial  on  I'ordre  des  chanoines 
rdguliers,  Avignon,  1886  ;  Paul  Benoit,  La  Vie  can(n\ique  dans 
le  passd  et  dans  t'avenir.  Arras,  1902 ;  G.  Morin,  '  Rt'glements 
inMits  du  S.  Gr6goire  vil.  pour  les  chanoines  reguUera  (en 
Espagne),*  Revue  Benedictine,  xviii.  [1901]  177-183  (reproduced 
in  Hefele-Leclercq,  v.  94-96). 


choir  a  rochet,  the  badge  of  canonical  dignity,  is 
worn,  and  in  winter  a  mantle  also. 

This  order  has  rendered  signal  services  to  Christ- 
ianity by  its  missions  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  hospices  for  pilgrims,  the  making  of  roads 
and  canals,  the  foundation  of  libraries  and  schools, 
but  especially  by  its  reform  of  the  clergy  and  the 
foundation  of  parishes.  It  even  had  an  influence 
on  architecture.  It  has  produced  also  a  certain 
number  of  chroniclers,  historians,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers.' 

Canons  of  St.  Victor.- — From  the  point  of  view 
of  theology  and  literature,  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor 
hold  the  first  place.  Their  founder,  Guillaume  de 
Champeaux,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
doctors  and  professors  of  the  12th  century.  These 
canons  take  their  name  from  a  chapel  erected  in 
honour  of  St.  Victor,  the  martyr  of  Marseilles,  on 
Mt.  Sainte  Genevieve  in  Paris.  They  were,  more- 
over, actually  affiliated  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor 
of  Marseilles.  Their  teaching  reached  its  highest 
expression  in  the  persons  of  Hugh  and  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  whose  theological  and  mystical  works 
may  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  while  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  with 
his  hymns,  ranks  foremost  among  the  poets  of 
his  time.  The  Canons  of  St.  Victor  were  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  churches  in  France  (notably 
in  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  in  Paris,  whence  their 
name  of  '  Genovefains ')  and  also  outside  France. 
St.  Victor  de  Paris  remained  the  centre  of  the 
institute.  Unfortunately  divisions  soon  arose 
within  the  order,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  cent,  it  began  to  decline.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation  it  existed  in  a  state  of  mere  vegetation. 
The  school  of  St.  Victor  is  most  important  for  the 
history  of  mediaeval  mysticism,  and  the  works  of 
its  teachers  are  still  of  great  value. 

Like  the  greater  number  of  canons  regular,  the 
Canons  of  St.  Victor  followed  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  with  their  own  special  statutes  com- 
posed by  Gilduin,  one  of  their  abbots,  and  inspired 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Canons  of  the  Lateran.  —  The  Augustinian 
Canons  of  the  Lateran  were  founded  shortly  after 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1059,  and  were  attached  to 
the  celebrated  basilica  of  St.  Saviour  in  the  Lateran. 
They  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in 
Italy  and  Poland.  They  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
Lateran  basilica  for  the  first  time  in  1299,  for  the 
second  and  last  time  in  1471.  They  have  to-day 
about  200  members  and  24  houses  and  possess  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  Rome.' 

1  M.  Dupr6,  Annates  breves  orditiisPrtemonstratensis,  Namur, 
1886 ;  C.  L.  Hugo,  5.  ordini^  PrtBmonstratensis  Annates,  pt.  i., 
Nancy,  2  vols.,  1734-36  ;  J.  de  Sermaize,  *  L'Ordre  de  Pr6montr6  ; 
son  hist,  litteraire,  ses  6crivains,'in  Revue  du  riionde  cath.  xxiv. 
[1884]  728-746 ;  I.  van  Spilbeeck,  De  Viris  sanctitatis  opinimu 
illustribus  ex  ordine  Frcpnimistratensi,  Tamines,  1895 ;  cf. 
bibliography  of  the  Order  of  Premonstratensians  in  F.  Banner, 
Catalogus  iotixis  sacri,  candidi,  canonici  ac  exempti  ordinis 
Pramonstrateiisis,  Innsbriicfc,  1894,  pp.  7ff.,  ISOff. ;  J.  Le 
Paige,  Bibliotheca  Prcenionstratensis  wdinis,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1633;  the  Constitutions,  Rule,  etc.,  in  Le  Paige,  i.  784,  and 
Holste-Broclde,  Codex  Regularum  Jnonasticarum  et  canoni- 
cariim,  v.  142  ff. ;  Ht^lyot,  Hist,  des  ordres,  ii.  156  ff. ;  Heim- 
bucher,  ii.  50-69  (with  bibliography) ;  Dugdale,  Monasticon 
Angticanum,  Tl.  ii.  857-863 ;  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des 
sources  hist,  du  Moyen  Age:  Topo-bibtiographie,  Montb61iard, 
1S94-19C3,  S.I!.  '  Primontre' ' ;  cf.  note  3,  p.  697«. 

2  Heijnbucher,  ii.  26  ff.  ;  and  '  Victor  (saint),'  in  Wetzer- 
Welte,  Kirchenlexicon'^,  xii.  913  ff. ;  Hilyot,  ii.  149  ff. ;  Fourier- 
Bonnard,  Hist,  de  Vabbaye  royale  et  de  I'ordre  des  Chanoines 
reguliers  de  Saint-  Victor  de  Paris,  Paris,  1904 ;  PL  cbcxv.- 
clxx\ii.  ;  F.  Hugonln,  Essai  sur  la  fondation  de  I'^cole  de 
Saint-Victor  de  Paris,  Paris,  1854,  and  PL  clxxv.  pp.  xiv- 
xci-x  ;  B.  Haur^au,  Les  (Euvres  de  Hugues  de  Saint-Victor,  do. 
1886;  Adam  de  S.  V.  Lejay,  RHLR  iv.  [1899]  161  fl.,  288; 
Dreves,  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach,  xxix.  [1885]  27Sff.,416ff. 

3  Besides  H61yot,  Heimbucher,  Chevalier  (s.vv.  '  Latran,' 
'  Chanoines  rt^guliers '),  see  P.  Cavalieri,  Biblioteca  compendiosa 
degli  uomini  iltnstri  delta  congr.  de'  canonici  regolari  del  SS. 
Salvatore  Lateranensi,  Velletri,  1836. 
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Canons  Regfular  of  St.  Maurice.  —  The  con- 
gregation of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Maurice  of 
Agaune  in  Switzerland  owes  its  fame  to  the 
martyrs  of  the  Theban  legion.  An  abbey  existed 
at  Agaune  from  the  6th  cent.,  in  close  relation 
with  that  of  Lerins  and  having,  like  the  latter, 
the  custom  of  the  laus  percnnis.  In  824  the  monks 
were  transformed  into  canons  regular — an  event  of 
fi-equent  occurrence  at  that  time.' 

2.  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.— This  religious 
society,  like  that  of  the  Beguines  and  the  Beghards, 
forms  a  class  apart  in  the  history  of  the  religious 
orders.  From  some  points  of  view,  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  monastic  order,  from  others,  again, 
to  that  of  the  canons  regular.  In  any  case  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  religious  life  and  mysticism.  It  is 
treated  separately  under  the  title  Brethren  of 
THE  Common  Life. 

3.  Beguines  and  Beghards.— These  congrega- 
tions originated  in  the  Low  Countries.  According 
to  some,  thev  go  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Begga, 
daughter  of  Pepin  de  Landen,  in  the  7th  century. 
But  it  seems  that  their  founder  was,  in  reality,  a 
priest  of  Li^ge,  Lambert  Beghe  {or  '  le  b^gue,' 
t  1187). 

The  Beguines  are  not  nuns  or  '  religious '  in  the 
strict  sense,  for  tliey  take  no  vows.  They  are 
simply  pious  women  living  in  communitj'.  In 
certain  towns  a  special  quarter  was  given  up  to 
them.  They  lived  there  in  little  hermitages,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  several  together,  under 
the  direction  of  a  superior  (known  nowadays  as 
'la  grande  dame').  They  had  a  common  chapel, 
in  which  they  met  for  their  religious  exercises. 
Some  followed  the  Rule  for  the  tertiaries  of  St. 
Francis,  others  that  for  the  tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic. 
The  Reformation  in  the  16th  cent,  and  the  French 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  many  biguinnrfes.  Some, 
however,  still  exist  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  This  institution  never  had  a  very  wide 
vogue,  but  it  ))resents  certain  original  character- 
istics worthy  of  note.- 

The  institution  of  the  Beghards  was  founded  for 
men  on  the  analogy  of  the  Beguines.  They  soon 
underwent  the  intluence  of  the  Lollards  and  other 
heretics,  and  were  condemned  by  several  popes 
and  councils.^ 

4.  Military  orders  and  hospitallers. — In  the  11th 
cent,  sprang  up  a  new  claws  of  religious  orders 
which,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  are  connected 
with  the  monastic  order,  while  posses.sing  their 
own  marked  characteristics.  Some  of  these  were 
purely  military  in  character ;  others  were  concerned 
also  with  the  care  of  the  sick  (hospitallers).  The 
hospitallers  pure  and  simple  form  a  third  category, 
which  will  be  treated  apart.*  The  military  ohUts 
were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  true  religious 
orders.  They  had  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  celebrated  the  divine 
office,  were  under  the  discipline  of  a  Rule  and  an 
observance  of  fa-sts  and  abstinence,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges  as  the  monks,  being  exempt 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  immediately  subject 
to  the  Holy  See.  Some  foMowed  the  Cistercian 
statutes,  others   the  Rule  of   St.  Augustine,  and 

'  IK-lyot,  11.  78  IT.  ;  HcMmbtichiT,  II.  24  IT. ;  Chevalier,  ».u. 
'Saint-Maurice  <l'A|;auno' ;  DACL,  ».r.  '  Aunmic,'  i.  col.  860  0. 

2  r.  Uoi-nn,  Dv^'iniKitio  hutorica  de  ori'jinr  Urnhinanim  rt 
Btghinaninnim,  \M\iK.  1629 ;  J.  L.  von  MoHhcim,  Ur  nenhardit 
ft  D'gtJnaljMi,  Li.ipiij,  17U0 ;  Hil.vot,  vlll.  1  d. ;  llcimbucluT, 
III.  '.t'Uitl.  ;  Chevalier,  «.o.  '  B*guine».' 

»N»Uli»  Alexander,  UUl.  ecclftiatlica,  Venice,  1778,  vlll. 
62»-,',!,(l;  r.  A.  /juv^ria,  Thetaunu  'Vheolngims,  do.  17fl2,  Iv. 
O'i'MKH  ;  Moohelm  (nee  above,  note  2) ;  Chevalier,  t.v.  '  Wifarilii.' 

*  We  iiiiail  any  iinthinK  hero  of  the  secular  orders  of  kiii(cht- 
hoo<l  thai  wore  lounded  more  or  leim  on  the  model  of  the 
nuiiUry  or'lert  but  were  in  reality  purely  civil  anrl  InHtitut^'d 
br  kinif*  and  prini»a  aa  a  rewarrl  for  the  sorvirea  of  their 
•tibjentii.  Much,  t.g.,  ar<  tba  Ordcra  of  th«  Oarlvr,  th«  Hath, 
Ihe  TliUrtle,  etc. 


others  that  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  regard  them  as  belonging,  in  a  sense, 
to  the  monastic  order.  Contemporary  with  the 
Crusades,  their  principal  object  was  to  fight 
against  the  Saracens  and  to  protect  the  Christian 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  Their  life  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  crusade  against 
the  Musalman.  In  these  orders,  at  their  origin, 
we  have  united  in  one  the  ideal  of  the  monastic 
life  and  of  the  life  of  chivalry  of  the  Christian 
knight.  This  ideal  stood  them  in  good  stead  in 
an  age  when  all  institutions  were  so  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  Unfortunately 
such  an  ideal  proved  to  be  too  high,  and  elements 
so  incongruous  as  the  religious  and  the  military 
could  not  long  endure  together. 

Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. — 
This  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  tlie  military  orders. 
In  1048  some  Italian  merchants  built  a  hospice  or 
hostelry  for  pilgrims  and  for  the  sick  in  Jerusalem. 
Certain  French  noblemen  who  served  it  formed 
themselves  into  a  religious  congregation.  This 
was  the  cradle  of  the  order.  Gerard  de  Tenque 
(of  Martigues  in  Provence)  organized  it  into  a 
military  order,  i.e.  an  order  in  which  there  were 
brethren  attendant  on  the  sick  and  members  who 
were  knights,  and  who  had  as  their  special  object 
to  defend  pilgrims  against  malefactors  and  infidels. 
The  order  was  approved  by  Pope  Pascal  li.  in  1113 
under  the  name  ol  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Later  its  members  were  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  and,  later  still,  Knights  of 
Malta,  from  the  fact  that  they  defended  both  these 
islands  against  the  Musalnnln.  Foundations  were 
soon  established  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  one  period  of  their  history  they 
possessed  houses  to  the  number  of  13,000. 

The  knights  acquired  a  wide-spread  influence 
and  power  and  also  consideraV)le  riches,  which 
enabled  them  to  serve  as  money-agents  or  bankers 
to  princes  and  kings. '  They  rendered  great  services 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  their  prowess  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks  won  them  great  renown. 
Their  heroic  defence  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta  against 
an  enemy  six  times  their  number  forms  a  veritable 
epic.  The  most  illustrious  of  their  grand  masters 
were  Pierre  d'Aubu.sson,  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam, 
and  La  Valette.  Nai)oleon  confiscated  their 
property  in  France,  and  Nelson  annexed  Malta 
for  the  "English  Government.  The  title  of  Knights 
of  Malta  still  exists  as  a  title  of  honour.  Those 
who  bear  it  form  a  society  and  give  themselves  to 
works  of  charity. 

Knights  Templars. — Although  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  the  Templars 
soon  became  of  greater  importance  and  greater 
power.  Their  founder  was  Hugues  de  Payens,  a 
French  noble,  who  in  1118  galbcrc<l  together  a 
number  of  companions  for  the  defence  of  the 
iiilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Saracens. 
The  name  of  Toinplius,  or  '  Order  of  the  Temple,' 
was  given  to  them  because  their  house  in  .Jeru- 
salem was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  St.  Bernard,  in  ll'2H,  drew  up  a  Rule 
for  tbcm,  adapted  from  the;  Rule  of  St.  licnedict 
and  the  Statutes  of  Clteaux.  The  order  com- 
prised the  knights  (all  of  whom  h:id  to  be  of  noble 
birth),  'sergeants,'  who  were  of  lli<-  bourgeoisie 
and  who  acted  as  esquires,  and  then  the  chaplains. 
The  first  grand  master  was  Ungues  ile  Payens. 

1  L.  K.  do  Villencuve.BarKcnion(Mor(|uiB  rle  Trnn»),  Mm^imenl 
do  (irands-mnllm  dt  Vmdre  df  Sninl-./rnti  di-  .Unitalrm, 
2  vols.,  rarlH,  1S'.:0;  J.  Dclaville  I.e  Uoulx,  hm  lliisj'ilnlirm  en 
Tfrrr  mintr  ft  .1  t'htivri;  do.  11)04,  Carlnlnirf  ijfnfral  df  Cordrt 
dm  llmptlalv-rK  de  Siiint-Jraii  de  J/mxtitftn  4  voIb,,  do.  1894- 
I'.Niri,  /,«»  A  ri-hirm,  la  hthlwthfquf  ft  If  Irfmr  de  I'nrdrr  df  Saint- 
.Iran  de  .Ifniealfm  il  Mallr,  do.  1S77  ('  llihl.  den  Kcole»  franoaines 
d'Athdnei  et  de  Rome,"  xxxli.),  Mflttti<if«  sur  lOrdre  de  Saint- 
.lean  de  .l^nmalem,  Nantea,  llilO,  l/llnninlal  del  llretoiui  d 
Saint-Jean  d'Acre  (Hoc.  det  bihlloph.  bretons),  do.  1880. 
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The  order  was  purely  military.  We  need  not 
here  enlarge  on  the  great  part  played  in  mediaeval 
history  by  the  Knights  Templars,  on  the  influence 
which  they  wielded  far  and  wide  (they  had  in  the 
12tli  cent.  9000  manors  distributed  throujih  every 
land  in  Christendom),  on  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  Christianity  against  the  Saracens  in 
Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  the  riches  which  they 
accumulated  and  which  were  the  cause  of  their 
downfall,  the  abuses  which  crept  into  the  order, 
or,  finally,  their  lamentable  end  under  Philip 
le  Bel  and  Clement  V.  after  the  cruel  execu- 
tion of  their  grand  master,  Jacques  de  Molay, 
and  his  companions  in  1307.' 

The  Templars  were  succeeded  in  Portugal  by  the 
Order  of  Christ,  and  in  Spain  by  the  Order  of 
Montesa. 

Other  orders  were  founded  on  the  model  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  but  we  shall  speak 
only  of  the  principal  of  these  lesser  orders — the 
Teutonic  Knights,  the  Knights  of  St.  James,  and 
the  Knights  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara. 

Teutonic  Knights.— About  1128  or  1129  a  rich 
merchant  of  Germany  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  struck  with  compassion  at  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  built  a 
hospital  for  them,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  others,  with  whom  he 
organized  an  order  on  the  model  of  the  Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John,  to  care  for  the  pilgrims  and  pro- 
tect them  against  the  Saracens.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  they  were  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  military  orders  (1190  or  1191)  and 
changed  their  name  from  '  Hospitallers  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin '  to  '  Teutonic  Knights  of  the 
Hospitality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.'  They  adopted 
a  Rule  similar  to  that  of  the  Templars  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  The  order  was  composed  of 
knights  with  their  servants,  esquires,  and  chap- 
lains." To  the  three  vows  of  religion  the  Teutonic 
Knights  added  a  fourth — to  devote  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  pilgrims,  and  to  combat 
the  enemies  of  the  faith.  They  celebrated  the 
divine  office  and  other  prayers,  and  were  under  a 
severe  discipline.  At  the  head  of  the  order  was 
the  grand  master,  and  under  him  the  grand  com- 
mander, the  marshal,  who  was  the  lieutenant  of 
the  grand  master  in  battle,  and  a  grand  hospital- 
ler, who  supervised  the  hospitals  under  the  care  of 
the  knights.  The  members  of  the  order  were 
always  of  German  nationality.  The  knights  took 
part  at  first  in  the  struggle  against  the  Saracens, 
then  joined  forces  with  another  military  order, 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Livonia, 
which  had  been  founded  to  fight  against  the  pagan 
nations  of  the  Baltic.  While  thus  devoting  them- 
selves specially  to  the  war  against  these  pagans, 
they  did  not  cease  to  take  a  part  in  the  Crusade 
against  the  Saracens  in  Palestine.  The  emperors 
of  Germany,  Frederick  I.  and  Frederick  II.,  gave 
the  order  their  protection  and  endowed  it  with 
vast  possessions. 

When  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  grand 
master  became  a  Lutheran,  the  order  was  divided, 
one  part  following  the  grand  master  in  his  apostasy, 
the  other  taking  up  the  cause  against  the  Protes- 
tants.    The  order  fell  from  its  first  fervour,  and 

1 C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Templars^,  London,  1852; 
L.  Blancard,  *  Documents  relatifs  au  proc6s  des  Templiera  en 
Anjrieterre,'  in  Remie  des  SocUUs  savanteSy  vi.  (1807]  414-423; 
P.  BourdiUon,  Recherches  historiques  sur  t'ordre  des  chevaliers 
du  Temple,  Geneva,  1834;  J.  Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Documents 
ecmcernttnt  les  Templiers,  Paris,  1883;  L.  Delisle,  *  M^m.  aur 
lea  opf^rations  financi^res  des  Templiera,'  in  MAJBL  xxxiii. 
ii.  [1SH9]  1-248;  P.  du  Puy,  Hist,  de  I'ordre  rnilitaire  des 
Tevtpliers,  Brussels,  1751 ;  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  The  Military 
Religiovs  Orders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1879 ;  cf.  full 
bibliography  in  Chevalier,  s.v,  'Templiers.* 

2  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  knights  to  be  accom- 
panied, when  on  horseback,  by  esquires  to  serve  and  assist 
them. 


Napoleon  took  measures  to  abolish  it  in  1809.  It 
still  survives,  however,  as  an  order  of  hospitaller.'j 
in  Austria.  There  are  20  professed  knights,  who 
are  bound  to  celibacy,  and  30  knights  of  honour, 
not  so  bound.  Both  classes  of  knights  must  be  of 
noble  birth.  The  grand  master  is  always  one  of 
the  imperial  archdukes.  The  order  has  charge 
of  50  parishes,  17  schools,  69  hospitals,  for  tlie 
service  of  which  it  supports  two  congregations 
of  priests  and  four  of  sisters.  Its  members  also  do 
ambulance  work  in  war-time.  There  is  a  Protes- 
tant branch  of  the  order  in  Holland.' 

Other  military  orders  were  founded  at  the  same 
time  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  on  the  model  of 
the  above,  in  order  to  fight  against  the  Moors. 
That  of  Aviz  in  Portugal  arose  in  1147,  in  the 
reign,  it  is  believed,  of  Alfonso  I.  The  knights 
followed  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  its  Cistercian 
interpretation.  They  were  known  at  first  as  the 
'  New  Soldiers,'  then  as  the  Knights  of  Evora,  and 
finally  of  Aviz.  Their  campaign  against  the 
Moors  was  conducted  with  success. 

The  Order  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  was 
founded  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
that  saint  against  the  brigands  and  the  Moors. 
Those  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara  had  also  as  their 
aim  to  make  war  against  the  Moors. 

The  Order  of  Calatrava  owed  its  origin  in  1158 
to  a  Cistercian  abbot  who  became  its  first  grand 
master,  his  monks  being  transformed  into  knights. 
It  remained  in  union  with  Citeaux  and  was  vic- 
torious against  the  Moors.  Unfortunately  its 
members  took  part  in  the  civil  and  political  con- 
tests in  Spain  and  ended  by  falling  completely  into 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  kings,  ceasing  to  be  a 
religious  order  and  becoming  an  honorary  order  of 
knighthood.  Meanwhile  it  became  united  with 
the  Orders  of  Aviz  and  Alcantara.  The  latter, 
founded  probably  in  115G,  also  followed  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict  and  was  affiliated  to  Citeaux.  The 
knights  also  made  war  on  the  Moors,  but,  like  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,  they  took  part  in  politics  and 
ended,  like  them,  in  becoming  a  courtly  order  of 
knighthood.^ 

Among  less  celebrated  orders  are  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  claimed  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  St.  Helena  ;  the  Order  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Sword,  founded  by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  for  the  defence  of  Cyprus  against  the 
Turks ;  the  Sword-bearers,  founded  in  Livonia  to 
fight  against  the  heathen  in  that  country ;  the 
Order  of  the  Cross  or  Army  of  St.  Dominic,  against 
the  Albigensians  ;  the  Order  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  an  offshoot  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  service  of  pilgrims  in 
England,  etc.  The  innumerable  orders  of  knight- 
hood founded  by  kings  and  princes  in  order  to  con- 
fer honour  upon  and  to  reward  their  dependents 
were  not  religious  orders  and  do  not  belong  to  our 
subject. 

The  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  of  which  St.  Basil 
was  the  reputed  founder,  and  which  was  united 
with  that  of  St.  Maurice  de  Savoy  for  the  care  of 
lepers,  had  several  dependencies  and  annexes  in 
Palestine  and  was  also  an  order  of  military  hospi- 
tallers. It  acquired  its  military  character  after 
the  first  Crusade,  and  resembled  closely  the 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  This 
order  constructed  a  vast  number  of  leper-houses 

1  E.  Lavisse,  'Chevaliers  teutoniques,*  in  RDM  xxxli.  [1879] 
319-340,  794-817  ;  J.  Voigt,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Ritter-Ordens, 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1857-69 ;  [(G.  E.  J.  de)  Wal),  Hist,  de  Vordre 
texitoniqxte,  Paris  and  Rheima,  1784-90 ;  Chevalier,  s.w. 
'Teutoniques"  and  'Porte-Glaives.' 

2  For  Alcantara  cf.  Bullarium  ordinis  militia  de  Alcantara, 
Madrid,  1759 ;  Woodhouse,  op.  cif. ;  for  Calatrava,  Bullarium 
ordinis  militia  de  Ca?a(racrt,  Madrid,  1761 ;  M.  de  GuiUamas, 
De  las  ordenes  militares  de  Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcantara,  y 
Montesa^,  do.  1858 ;  Woodhouse,  op.  cit.  ;  cf.  Chevalier,  s.w. 
'Alcantara,'  'Calatrava,'  'St.  Jacques.' 
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(or  '  lazar-houses ')  in  France  and  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.' 

The  Order  of  Mercy  presents  an  analogous  case. 
Founded  in  121S  by  James,  king  of  Aragon,  for 
the  relief  of  Christian  captives  and  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  it  also  became 
a  military  order  and  ended  by  dividing  into  two 
bands— the  knights  joining  the  military  order  of 
Montesa  and  the  clerics  and  lay  brethren  the  Order 
of  Trinitarians  (see  below,  p.  706). 

Hospitallers  (non-military). — These  orders  were 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  sick. 
We  can  name  only  the  principal  ones  liere. 

The  Hospitallers  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  founded  by  a  certain  Guy  at  Montpellier  and 
were  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  They 
devoted  themselves,  from  their  foundation,  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  order  was  con- 
fined at  first  to  Languedoc  ;  then  it  spread  to  other 
provinces  and  founded  hospices  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Scandinavia.  There  were 
hospitals  belonging  to  it  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns  in  France.  Dijon  possessed  one  with  40 
dependencies ;  Marseilles  had  30,  etc.  The 
historian  of  the  order,  Brune,  has  discovered  26 
hospitals  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Germany,  11  in 
Austria- Hungary,  6  in  Poland,  8  in  Belgium,  40  in 
Denmark,  35  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  110  in  Spain, 
18  in  Portugal,  nearly  280  in  Italy,  nearly  400  in 
France — i.e.  nearly  1000  for  the  whole  order.  The 
hospitals  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Montpellier  and  at 
Rome  are  souvenirs  of  these  foundations.^  There 
were,  besides  the  hospitallers,  sisters  of  the  order 
who  had  the  care  of  foundling  children,  for  whom 
they  showed  a  solicitude  that  was  truly  maternal.' 

The  Jesuati  otter  certain  curious  characteris- 
tics. They  were  founded  in  1360  by  John  Colom- 
bini,  who  showed  so  extraordinary  an  example 
of  zeal  and  penance  in  Siena.  He  gave  to  the 
members  of  his  society  as  their  aim  the  practice 
of  mortification  and  the  love  of  their  neighbour, 
esiiecially  by  means  of  care  shown  to  the  sick  and 
burial  of  the  dead.  At  tirst  its  members  were 
simple  lay  brethren.  But  Paul  v.  ordered  them 
later  to  have  a  priest  or  two  ordained  for  each 
house.  Their  name  Jesuati  came  from  the  device 
of  the  society,  'Live  Jesus.'  They  were  also 
kno^vn  as  llieronymiteB,  and  recognized  St.  Jerome 
a.-  their  patron.'  Their  constitutions  were  at  lirst 
based  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  later  on  that 
of  St.  Augustine.     They  were  sujjpressed  in  1668. 

There  were  Jesuatesses  also,  or  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation  of  Mary,  who  were  founded  at  the 
sixme  time  as  the  .lesuati,  and  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  practice  of  penance. 

(Jne  of  the  most  curious  among  the  orders  of 
hospitnilers  is  that  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Blind  in  Paris,  Chartres,  and  other  towns  in  France. 
.St.  Louis  gave  them  a  hospital  in  Paris  for  3U()  blind 
— the  Hospital  for  '  Quinze-vingt  Aveugles '  (15  x 
20  =  300). 

The  Frferes  pontifes,  founded  at  Avignon  in 
1177  by  St.  B6n6zet,  were  also  JiosjiitallcrH,  and 
took    their    name    from     their    special    work    of 

1  Oaulier  de  .Sibert,  ItUt.  dee  ordrrs  royaux,  hosjiitalierg  et 
militaxres  de  Saint- Lazare  de  J^runaUin  et  de  ^otrf.  Datiie  du 
Monl'Carmfl,  Paris,  1772;  cf.  E.  Vignat,  Les  I^i*pretiz  et  led 
chemilieTit  df  Saint-Lazare  di  .Nrusatrm,  Orh-uiiH,  1884  ; 
L.  Cibrarlo,  Dei  Tempieri  e  dilla  loro  abotiziime,  degli  ordini 
e/fiirgtri  di  3.  Lazaro,  ele.^,  Kircnzo-Torino,  1808. 

-  I*.  Rninc,  i/w..  de  Vordre  hospitaiier  du  Saint-Biipritt 
P»ri«,  1»»2. 

>  L.  Lftllcinand,  flitt.  den  ei\fant8  abandminia  et  d^Iaifis/e, 
PariH,  1H8.^,  i».  411  (T.  This  wriltT  refers  also  to  a  number  of 
honnirnU  of  tno  it.-iino  claMa  served  by  other  orders. 

♦Tbf  name  '  Iliernnyniile  '  was  borne  also  by  an  order  of  her- 
mfU  In  Spain  (n  the  I4lh  cent,  which  played  an  ImporUint  part 
tinder  i'nrtUim]  Ximem-s.  k  was  I11I.0  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
these  hennirs  ai  .St.  Just  that  (Charles  v.  withdrew  from  the 
worUL  I'hihp  11.,  who  made  use  of  them  In  the  evanKellz:tliori  nf 
the  Indiw,  built  the  KHcorial  for  thr_m.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  certain  niinnr  i.-nni;re;fallons  In  Italy. 


building  bridges  over  streams  and  rivers  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers.  They  also  built  hospices 
for  pilgrims  and  for  the  sick  near  the  bridges  and 
femes.  The  famous  bridge  of  St.  Ben^zet  on  the 
Rh6ne  at  Avignon  was  constructed  by  them.' 

The  Alexians,  or  Cellites,  were  founded  in 
Flanders  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  while 
the  Black  Death  was  raging,  in  order  to  care  for 
those  struck  down  by  the  plague.  Originally 
they  formed  a  society  of  simple  laymen,  but  later 
they  took  solemn  vows  and  were  governed  by  the 
Rule  of  St.  Au^stine.  They  established  houses 
in  Flanders,  in  Brabant,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1854  the  order  was  restored  at  Aix-Ia- 
Cliapelle  and  was  given  new  statutes.  There  were 
also  Cellitine  nuns,  or  '  Black  Sisters,'  who  are  in 
existence  at  the  present  day. 

The  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God  were  founded 
at  Granada  in  1540  by  the  saint  of  that  name. 
They  adopted  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  hospital  work. 
They  had  such  success  that  in  Spain,  in  the  time 
of  Urban  vill.,  they  were  in  possession  of  7'J 
hospitals.  They  had  others  in  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries.  Divided  at  first  into  two  sections 
— one  under  the  general  of  Granada,  the  other 
under  that  of  Rome — they  were  united  in  1878. 
At  the  present  day  the  order  possesses  9  provinces 
and  103  hospitals  with  14,562  beds.  There  are 
1572  members.'' 

With  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God  must  not 
be  confused  similar  congregations,  some  of  them 
called  by  the  same  name,  such  as  the  Brothers  of 
Montabaur,  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  of  St.  John  of 
God,  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God.  These 
others  were  all  local  societies  founded  in  the  19th 
cent.,  and  have  not  the  same  importance  as  the 
Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God  strictly  so  called. 

Two  other  congregations,  the  Brothers  of  St. 
Hippolytus,  founded  in  the  16th  cent,  in  Mexico, 
and  the  Bethlehemites,  founded  in  Guatemala  in 
1655,  were  devoted,  like  the  Brothers  of  St.  John 
of  God,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  also  to  educa- 
tional work.  The  tirst  of  these  societies  still 
possessed  120  houses  in  ISS.")  ;  the  second  was  sup- 
pressed in  ls2(i. 

The  Caraillians,  who  were  also  occupied  with 
the  care  of  the  sick,  are  treated  below.  There  are, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  other  communities  of 
hospitallers,  mention  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Helyot  and  Ueimbtichor. 

III.  TuK MENDlCAyT  ORDERS.— 1.  Dominicans. 
— (a)  Origin. — The  founder  of  the  Dominicans, 
St.  Dominic,  was  born  in  1170  at  Calaroga  in 
Old  Castile.  He  was  thus  only  twelve  years  in 
advance  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Palencia,  and  in  1195  became  a  canon  of  Osma 
and  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching.  He 
associated  himself  later  with  the  reform  of  those 
canons  upon  whom  the  bishop  imposed  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augustine.  We  find  him  next  in  clo.se  rela- 
tion with  the  papal  legates  sent  against  the 
Albigenses,  in  tlie  south  of  France,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  future  vocation  was  to  be  decided. 
He  preached  against  the  heretics,  not  only  by 
worcl  of  mouth,  but  also  by  his  example  of  evan- 
gelical poverty.  It  was  then  that  St.  Dominic 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  religions  order 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Albigenses — an  order 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  prayer,  preaching,  and 

1  HruKuier-Uoure,  '  I.es  Constnu-teurs  do  pnnts  au  moven 
^Ke'  (in  /?»«.  mnnumtntal.  111.  |1S761  •22fi-241),  401-441) ;' II. 
Ort'Koiro,  licchrrchfn  hUtdriifure  mtr  lee  ciimjrt^fjaHdiu  hospit- 
atii^ree  des  Jrkree  jwnli/es,  Paris,  1H18;  'Pie  Kinhe  und  der 
Hnickenbau  im  Mittelalter,'  In  Uiet.  piilil.  lUntU-r,  Ixxxvll. 
[lKsl)hrt-110,  184-104,  •24fi-260. 

-A.  Koul(r,  *  Per  Ordcn  und  die  (Jonnssensch.  der  barmh. 
Ilruiler,'  in  Charilae,  I,  |1HH(I1  14(1  IT.,  IVOfT.  ;  Ilil.vot,  Iv.  ISH.  ; 
lletmhuchor,  11.  246  IT.,  '  I>ie  Iiarmberziijeri  HniiK'r.' 
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the  study  of  divine  things.  In  1215  he  went  to 
Rome  and  obtained  from  Pope  Innocent  III., 
during  the  4th  Lateran  Council,  the  approbation 
of  the  new  order.  The  saint  returned  several 
times  to  Rome  at  a  later  period,  and  obtained 
fresh  approbation  from  Honorius  III.  and  also 
numerous  privileges  for  his  order.  The  order 
developed  rapidly,  and  convents  were  founded  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  During  one  of  his 
journeys  in  Italy  St.  Dominic  had  a  meeting  with 
St.  Francis,  in  whom  he  recognized  a  true  spiritual 
brother.     He  died  at  Bologna  on  6th  Aug.  1221. 

(6)  Constitution.  —  The  Dominicans  follow  the 
Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  which  St.  Dominic 
had  become  acquainted  while  a  canon  of  Osma,  and 
with  which  he  combined  the  usages  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensians,  who  hold  a  place  in  the  iirst 
ranks  of  the  canons  regular.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Dominicans  form  an  order  tliat  is  essenti- 
ally clerical  and  hence  differs  from  the  monastic 
order.  Their  principal  object  is  preaching,  with 
which,  as  a  logical  consequence,  was  soon  united 
the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry  and  teaching  in 
the  schools.  Unlike  the  monks,  the  Dominicans 
have  no  bond  of  stability  to  unite  them  to  any 
particular  monastery  ;  they  may  be  sent  from  one 
house  to  another  as  necessity  or  utility  may 
dictate.  Like  the  Franciscans,  they  are  mendi- 
cants, i.e.  they  are  forbidden  to  possess  property 
and  depend  for  their  maintenance  upon  Christian 
charity.  They  are  governed  by  a  master  general 
and  the  general  chapter — an  institution  borrowed 
by  St.  Dominic  from  the  Premonstratensians.  The 
constitution  of  the  order  already  established  at  the 
general  chapter  of  Bologna  in  1220  was  confirmed 
by  Jordan  of  Saxony  and  his  successors.  At  the 
head  of  each  convent  or  priory  is  the  prior,  at  the 
head  of  each  province  the  provincial.  The  general 
chapter  is  held  every  three  years.  It  is  composed 
alternately  of  provincials  and  definitors  or  delegates 
from  each  province,  and  has  very  wide  powers. 
The  general  is  elected  by  both  provincials  and 
definitors  united  in  chapter — originally  for  life, 
now  only  for  twelve  years.  He  resides  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Minerva  in  Rome.  The  provincials 
are  elected  by  the  provincial  chapters  composed  of 
the  priors  of  the  province  and  delegates  from  each 
convent.  Each  house  must  have  at  least  twelve 
members,  and  the  prior  is  elected  by  the  com- 
munity for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  has  under 
him  a  sub-prior.  The  priors  are  confirmed  in 
office  by  the  provincial,  the  provincial  by  the 
master  general.  The  actual  constitutions  given 
to  his  order  by  St.  Dominic  were  curtailed  and 
rearranged  in  better  order  by  St.  Raymund  of 
Pennafort,  and  they  are  added  to  and  completed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  general  chapters. 

(c)  Studies.— the  Dominican  Order  gave  itself 
from  an  early  date  to  the  study  of  theology.  The 
general  chapter  of  1248  instituted  four  provinces — 
those  of  Provence,  Lombardy,  Germany,  and 
England — in  order  to  found,  m  these  regions,  a 
studium  generate  at  the  four  cities  of  Montpellier, 
Bologna,  Cologne,  and  Oxford.  Albert  the  Great 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ^eatly  promoted  the 
element  of  study  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  renown. 
Each  province  was  obliged  to  send  two  students 
every  year  to  the  studium  generate.  The  convent 
of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris  (situated  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques)  soon  formed  the  chief  centre  of  Domini- 
can studies.  In  each  convent  there  was  also  a 
studium  particulare.  In  1259  the  general  chapter 
of  Valenciennes  (of  which  Albert  the  Great  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  members)  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  system  of  studies  for  novices  and  lectors 
to  last  eight  years — two  years  of  philosophy,  two 
of  fundamental  theology,  Church  history  and 
canon  law,  and   four  for  the  study  of  scholastic 


theology.  At  the  end  of  this  course  those  who 
merited  it  received  the  title  of  lector.  After  seven 
years  of  lectorate  the  student  became  Jtutgister 
studentium,  then  bachelor,  and  finally  magister 
theotogi(B—a.  degree  equivalent  to  that  of  Doctor 
of  Theology.  For  merit  in  preaching  the  title 
pricdicator  generalis,  equivalent  to  that  of  Master 
of  Theology,  was  bestowed. 

The  life  of  the  Dominican  is  one  of  austerity, 
implying  perpetual  abstinence,  fasting,  and  other 
practices  of  asceticism — silence,  life  in  community, 
and  the  divine  office  in  choir.  His  chief  work  is 
preaching  and  teaching. 

In  1231  the  Dominicans  had  a  Chair  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  mendicant  orders  to  arrive  at  Oxford  in  1221 — 
the  Franciscans  did  not  come  there  till  1224,  the 
Carmelites  till  1254,  the  Austin  Friars  till  1268. 
They  soon  possessed  chairs  at  Bologna,  Padua, 
Salamanca,  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Vienna.  Their 
activity  as  theologians  and  preachers  was  directed 
principally  against  the  Jews,  Moors,  and  Albi- 
genses.  They  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  152  commentaries 
written  by  Dominicans  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  nearly  200  on  St.  Thomas.  Under 
their  influence  colleges  of  Oriental  languages  were 
founded  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic' 

(d)  History. — In  1214  St.  Dominic  founded  in 
Rome  the  convent  of  Santa  Sabina,  which  has 
remained  a  centre  of  Dominican  life.  In  Paris  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Jacques — whence  the 
name  of  Jacobins  by  which  his  sons  were  sometimes 
known.  He  founded  other  houses  also  at  Bologna, 
Seville,  and  other  places  in  Spain.  After  his 
death  the  order  continued  to  make  rapid  progress, 
and  soon  reckoned  eight  provinces  —  Spain, 
Provence,  France,  Lombardy,  the  Roman  Province, 
Germany,  England,  and  Hungary.  Later,  founda- 
tions were  established  in  Norway,  Sweden,  etc. 
Under  the  generalate  of  Jordan  of  Saxony  (t  1237) 
a  great  advance  was  made.  This  master  general 
founded  nearly  250  houses  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  received  more  than  1000 
members  into  the  order.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  cent,  the  order  had  562  houses  in  21  pro- 
vinces— in  Germany  alone  there  were  49  houses 
of  men  and  64  of  women.  In  1821  the  pope  granted 
to  the  mendicant  orders  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  hearing  confessions  in  any  chiuch  vdthout 
having  to  obtain  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

During  the  course  of  the  14th  cent,  the  era  of 
decadence  set  in,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the 
Great  Schism,  which  divided  the  order  into  two 
'obediences,'  each  with  its  rival  general  chapter 
and  master  general.  Unity,  however,  was  restored 
in  1409,  and  from  the  time  of  the  schism  eft'orts 
were  made  at  reform.  To  one  of  these  refonns 
belong  Fra  Angelico  and  St.  Antoninus  from 
the  cloister  of  Fiesole,  as  well  as  Savonarola. 
Another  reform  was  started  in  1389  by  Rajniund 
of  Capua,  in  which  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  took 
part.  This  reform  had  success  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  In  the  15th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries 
reformed  congregations  arose  in  difl'erent  countries 
— in  Holland,  the  province  of  Toulouse,  Brittany, 
Provence,  and  Italy.  The  best  known  of  these 
reforms  was  that  established  in  France  by  Lacor- 
daire  (1850),  who  won  for  himself  a  special  place  in 
the  history  of  the  order. 

To  the  Dominican  Order  belong  a  considerable 
number  of  saints,  authors,  theologians,  preachers, 
and  artists.  To  those  already  mentioned  we  may 
add  here  St.   Hyacinth,  Peter  of  Tarentaise  (who 

1  On  Dominican  studies  cf.  P.  Mandonnet,  in  Diet,  de  Th^ol. 
catk.,8.v.  *Fr6re3  Pr6cheurs(Le8  Etudes  Chez  les),'vi.  col.  863  ff. 
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became  Innocent  v.),  John  the  Teuton,  Humbert 
de  Romans,  St.  Ceslaus,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  etc. 
The  order  numbers  among  its  members  four  popes, 
80  cardinals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops 
and  bishops.' 

(c)  The  Second  Order. — This  order,  founded  for 
women  by  St.  Dominic  at  Prouille  in  1206,  also 
follows  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  togetlier  with 
special  constitutions.  The  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  prayer,  silence,  and  manual 
labour  in  the  cloister.  Some  writers  give  as  the 
real  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  nuns 
that  of  the  establishment  of  their  lirst  convent  in 
Rome,  the  Convent  of  San  Sisto  (1219).  The 
Second  Order  spread  rapidly. 

(/)  T/ic  Third  Order.— The  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic  comprises  a  number  of  difl'erent  societies 
of  brethren  and  sisters,  some  of  whom  are  'regular,' 
i.e.  live  in  commimity  and  follow  the  religious  life, 
others  'secular,'  i.e.  live  in  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  into  their  history  here.-  The  best 
known  among  these  societies  is  the  'Third  Teach- 
ing Order  of  St.  Dominic,'  which  was  founded  by 
Lacordaire  in  1852,  and  had  the  direction  of  the 
famous  colleges  of  Arcueil,  Oullins,  Sorfeze,  etc. 

2.  Franciscans.  —  Under  the  general  title  of 
Franciscans,  Order  of  St.  Francis,  or  Friars  Minor, 
may  be  reckoned  all  those  '  religious '  wlio  recognize 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  as  their  founder.  They  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  diii'erent  groups — the 
result  of  the  divisions  that  took  place  among  the 
sons  of  the  saint  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
and  even  during  his  lifetime. 

(a)  Origin. — St.  Francis,  bom  at  Assisi  in  1182, 
is  one  of  the  saints  who  have  exercised  the  most 
profound  influence  on  the  interior  life  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  son  of  a  rich  draper, 
in  his  youth  he  lived  a  somewhat  dissipated  life, 
but,  being  converted  and  in  consequence  cast  out 
by  his  father,  he  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  voluntary 
poverty,  depending  for  his  support  upon  alms. 
His  beautiful  and  fertile  nature,  his  wonderful 
gifts,  his  generosity  and  heroic  sanctity  attracted 
numerous  followers.  The  society  thus  constituted 
received  an  unwritten  approbation  from  Inno- 
cent III.  in  1209  ;  in  a  few  years'  time  it  numbered 
thousands,  and  was  spread  all  over  the  world 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  poverty  and  the  love  of  Hod.  In  1212 
Clare,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Assisi,  associated  herself  with  this  apostolate  and 
founded  the  Poor  Clares,  the  Second  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  In  1219,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  an  order  for  lav  folk,  who  were  thus  atliliatcd 
to  the  Franciscans,  wliile  remaining  in  the  world. 
This  was  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  which 
soon  also  numbered  its  thousands  and  exercised  a 
vast  influence  far  and  wide.  Francis  himself 
longed  to  go  and  jireach  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens 
and  thus  gain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  the 
divisions  tliat  so  .soon  arose  in  his  religious  faniily 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  idea  and  to  return  to 
Italy.  He  received  the  stigmata  in  1224  on  Mt. 
Alvemo  and  died  on  3rd  Oct.  1226.^    The  name  by 

J  B.  &1.  Ucichert,  MonurMnta  nrdinis  Fratnim  PT(rili- 
eatorum  bitttnriext,  11  vols.,  Rome,  181*0-11104;  T.  M.  Matpw)ii, 
AnnaUg  irrdinut  Vrirdicatwrxiin,  do.  1760;  A.  Daiizna,  Ktuilrs 
jmr  Ui  Umps  prirnUi/s  de  Vordre  de  Saint- Dominiquf ,  IVtiticrs, 
1S7S-85  ;  A.  T.  Dmnc,  //«(.  nf  St.  Dominic,  London,  181W,  The 
.S'm'nV  of  the  Ilomintcan  Order,  <lo.  189(1 ;  A  nalecta  ordiuis 
Fratrum  /'roprfica/onim,  Rome,  ISOiiff.  ;  L'Antiee  dorninicaine, 
I'nriii,  ISfiOlT.  ;  J.  A.  KlaminiuH,  Vittp  patnimordinii  Praidica- 
icrum,  n<>lc>t(na,  1620 ;  de  .Sniedl,  Intrmi.  generalis  ad  Ilitt. 
Kcct.,  (Jheiil,  1870,  ji.  372  ff.  ;  llelvot,  lii.  108  (T.  ;  Ileimbmher, 
M,  03.  •  l.itcmtur  uber  den  I>otiiinfkanerurden  * ;  Chevnlier,  n.v. 
'  I>oiniriir-alnB.' 

'CI.  )l«lvot,  ill.  24r.(T. ;  Ilelmliiither,  II.  IBOfT. 

»  |j.  Wo/fdlnif,  Anuaieg  Mini/mm,  H  voIh.,  Lyons  and  Rome, 
in2f>-(i4.»Ill  voln.,  Rome,  17;tl-4B;  I>.  Outieriiiitli).  Orbit  .lera- 
phicuM,  U  void.,  Knnie  and  Lyoni,  1082-80;  HuUorium  Frajicig- 
canum  (cd.  .sl>aralca,  Jtoaai,  etc.),  vola.  l.-lv.    Rome,  1760-08, 


which  the  Franciscans  are  usually  known,  that  of 
Friars  Minor,  was  given  to  them  by  St.  Francis 
himself  from  motives  of  humility  and  is  based  on 
the  words  of  his  Rule  :  '  et  sint  minores  et  subditi 
omnibus.' 

(b)  Rule  of  St.  Francis.— The  firet  Rule  of  St. 
Francis  is  very  simple.  It  was  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1209,  but  underwent  frequent 
modifications  in  the  chapters  or  general  councils  of 
the  order  held  by  the  saint  every  year.  During 
his  journej-  in  the  East  the  order  underwent  a 
frrave  crisis,  in  consequence  of  which  St.  Francis 
drew  up  in  1221  another  Rule,  more  complete  than 
the  first.  This  is  known  under  the  very  incorrect 
title  of  '  First  Rule '  of  St.  Francis.  The  saint 
twice  modified  or  rewrote  this  Rule,  and  it  was 
solemnly  approved  by  Honorius  in.  in  r223.  Its 
most  striking  characteristic  is  its  insistence  on  the 
practice  of  poverty  in  its  most  absolute  form,  not 
only  by  each  'religious,'  but  by  the  community. 
The  friars  could  possess  no  fixed  revenues,  but 
lived  upon  the  voluntary  ofl'erings  of  the  faithful. 

In  1242  fresh  difficulties  arose  concerning  the 
Rule.  An  authorized  interpretation  was  gi^en  by 
the  four  chief  authorities  of  the  order,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Alexander  of  Hales.  This  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  formation  of  two  parties  in 
the  order — the  Rigorists  and  the  Mitigated.  St. 
Bonaventura,  who  was  minister  general  from  1257 
to  1274,  belonged  to  the  latter  party.  The  Rigor- 
ists, who  called  themselves  '  spirituals,'  ended  by 
denying  to  the  Church  the  right  of  interpreting 
the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  and  so  fell  into  schism. 
The  friars  of  the  Mitigated  Observance  took 
for  their  distinctive  title  that  of  '  Conventuals.' 
The  popes,  Nicholas  III.  (1279),  Martin  IV.  (1283), 
Clement  v.,  and  John  XXII.  (1317),  were  obliged  to 
interfere  in  order  to  regulate  tlie  question  of  the 
observance  of  poverty,  the  source  of  all  the  divi- 
sions in  the  order.  A  party  among  the  spirituals 
formed  themselves  into  an  independent  congrega- 
tion under  the  name  of  'Poor  Celestine  Hermits' 
— a  tribute  to  Pope  Celestine  v.,  who  favoured 
tliem.  Angelo  Clareno,  chronicler  of  the  order, 
and  Ubertine  da  Casale,  also  famous  among  Fran- 
ciscans, belonged  to  this  party.  Under  Jolin  xxil. 
part  of  the  order  took  up  the  cause  of  Louis  of 
liavaria,  and  were  even  on  the  point  of  forming  a 
scliism  with  an  anti-pope  at  their  head. 

((■)  Foundation  of  '  tlie  Observance.'  —  In  1334 
certain  hermitages  and  convents  were  established 
in  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  in  which  the  observ- 
ance practised  in  the  lifetinu"  of  St.  Francis  himself 
was  revived  in  all  its  austerity.  These  houses 
lielonged  to  what  was  called  '  the  Observance,' and 
the  friars  were  called  'Observants.'  St.  Bernar- 
dine  of  Siena,  St.  John  Capistran,  and  St.  James 
of  the  March  belimgcd  to  this  branch  of  the  order. 
The  Observants,  kept  in  the  backgroun<l  under 
Benedict  xiil.,  Alexander  v.,  and  John  XXIII., 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  cause  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1415. 

The  other  branch  of  the  order,  in  which  the 
primitive  austerity  had  been  mitigated,  and  whose 
members  were  known  as  'Conventuals,'  strove  to 
form  a  reaction  against  the  Observant  element. 
All  attempts  at  reunion  came  to  notliing,  anil  the 
two  jiaitics  contiimed  tlie  strife  against  each  other, 
sometimes  with  great  violence,  by  means  of  pam- 
phlets, lampoons,  etc.  In  1517  Leo  x.  nnule  a  new 
ell'ort  to  reunite  the  divided  order  at  the cnp if iilum 
ijnicrnlissiinnm  of  the  Ara  Cieli.  The  Inill  '  Ite  et 
voh'  only  succeeded  in  accentuating  the  division 

voln.  v.-vii.,  ed.  C".  Knln'l,  flo.  1808-UKM  ;  Minnnitenia  Franeig. 
dlMa  (RollH  Scries),  I'd,  .1.  H.  llrewiT,  2  voIk.,  Lcindon,  1868-82; 
A  ualeela  Francincana,  Ouaratvlil,  1886-07  ;  Ittteumenta  ojiftV/t/a 
y'V(lTi(riV(T7i(l,  do.  10(11  ff.  :  hl\ide$  franeigcaineg  (perindirtil), 
I'ariH.  1800  IT.  ;  llelmliiii'hcr,  II.  n(l8, '  Llli'rnlnr  iihcr  dm  l'r»iizi». 
kaiierorden  '  ;de  Hinedt,  p.  37611.;  Chevalier,  g.v.  '  FraDciHcniim. 
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by  creating  two  distinct  branches  of  the  order — 
the  Observants,  with  whom  were  united  all  the 
other  reformed  congregations  under  the  title  of 
'  Friars  Minor  of  the  Kegular  Observance,'  with 
a  minister  general  of  their  own,  and  the  Con- 
ventuals, or  '  Friars  Minor  Conventual.' 

(d)  Capuchins,  Discalced,  Bcformati,  Recollects. 
— New  divisions  soon  arose  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  branches.  Among  the  Observants  arose  in 
Spain  the  Discalced  under  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
in  Italy  the  Amadeans  (Blessed  Amadeus  de  Silva) 
and  the  Poor  Hermits  of  Angelo  Clareno.  But  the 
most  important  of  all  these  reforms  is  that  of  the 
Capuchins  under  Clement  vil.  in  1530,  to  whom 
we  shall  return  shortly.  Besides  these  were  the 
Recollects,  so  called  from  their  convents  named 
'recollection-houses,'  where  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  Rule  was  practised,  and  where  the  more 
fervent  withdrew  to  renew  their  spiritual  vigour. 

The  Conventuals  also  had  their  difficulties  and 
their  efi'orts  at  reform.  Whole  provinces  broke  ofi' 
from  them  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless  they  continued  to  hold  their 
own  in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries.  At  Assisi  it  is  the  Conventuals  who 
have  the  guardianship  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis 
and  at  Padua  that  of  St.  Antony. 

The  Capuchins,  however,  were  destined  to  be- 
come the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  order.  They  were  founded  in  1525  by  an 
Observant  friar  called  Matteo  di  Bassi.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  opposition  directed  against  them 
from  the  first  and  the  miserable  end  of  their  second 
founder,  Louis  of  Fossombrone,  who  was  turned 
out  of  the  order,  they  continued  to  prosper  and  to 
spread  abroad,  in  France,  Africa,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  etc.  Their  constitutions 
were  approved  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1643.  The  name 
Capuchin,  derived  from  their  long  pointed  hood, 
has  remained  their  characteristic  title.  Pius  x. 
restored  closer  relations  between  the  three  Fran- 
ciscan families — the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Leonine 
Union,  the  Conventuals,  and  the  Capuchins. 

(c)  Activity  of  the  order. — In  spite  of  its  divisions 
and  internal  strife,  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  has 
taken  an  important  part  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
A  number  of  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  popes, 
have  come  forth  from  its  ranks.  Many  of  its  friars 
have  filled  confidential  posts  at  the  courts  of  kings 
and  popes  and  have  been  directors  of  their  con- 
sciences. St.  Francis  carried  on  the  apostolate 
among  the  infidels  by  preaching  and  by  his  own 
example.  In  1230  the  Franciscans  founded  a  house 
in  Jerusalem.  Later  they  evangelized  the  north 
of  Africa,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
and  Lapland.  The  travels  of  John  of  Piano  Car- 
pinis  in  1247  in  Mongolia,  of  William  of  Rubruck 
in  Tartary  and  Tibet,  of  Odoric  of  Pordenone 
in  China  are  well  known.  Not  less  known  is  the 
mission  of  John  of  Parma,  sent  by  Innocent  IV. 
to  bring  about  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Churches. 
In  India  Thomas  of  Tolentino  was  martyred  La 
1321.  The  friars  were  the  first  to  set  out  for  the 
New  World.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  Capuchins 
were  in  the  Congo,  Brazil,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Levant.  In  the  front  ranks  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  Albigenses,  the  Vaudois,  and  the  Patarins 
we  find  the  Friars  Minor.  St.  John  Capistran  is 
celebrated  for  his  opposition  to  the  Hussites  in 
1456  ;  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaringen  and  many  others 
were  martyred  by  the  Protestants  in  Switzerland, 
England,  Holland  —  in  the  latter  country  we 
have  the  martyrs  of  Gorkum.  A  considerable 
number  of  Friars  Minor  have  gained  renown  as 
preachers  and  missionaries — e.g.,  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena,  St.  James  of  the 
March,  Joseph  of  Leonissa,  St.  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice,     Bernardine    of    Feltre,    Ladislaus    of 


Gielnow,  Angelo  d'Acri,  etc.  There  were  also 
theologians  and  savants  among  tlieni. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  order  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  hesitation  regarding  the  question  of 
study.  The  spirituals  were  entirely  opposed  to  it, 
but  St.  Francis  never  showed  himself  hostile.  As 
long  as  the  interior  spirit  of  his  children  was  not 
thereby  endangered,  study  might  well  find  its  place 
in  their  life.  Hence  we  find  at  an  early  period 
Franciscans  teaching  in  the  universities  of  Bologna, 
Paris,  and  Oxford.  Certain  houses,  called  studia, 
were  established,  as  among  the  Dominicans,  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  The  various  branches  of  the  order 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  theologians  and 
of  mystical  and  ascetlcal  writers,  whose  names  will 
be  found  in  the  works  cited  in  the  literature  below.' 

(/)  Minims. — We  may  regard  as  belonging  to 
the  Franciscan  order  that  of  the  Minims  ('  Fratres 
Minimi'),  an  order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  in 
1435  by  St.  Francis  of  Paula  (Paola  in  Calabria)  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Minims,  or  '  very  little 
ones,'  to  teach  them  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
penance  in  which  he  wished  them  to  live.''  The 
Rule  of  the  Minims  does  not  diU'er  in  substance 
from  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  severity.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Julius  II.  in  1506.  Being  called  to  France  to 
assist  at  the  last  moments  of  Louis  XI.,  Francis 
of  Paula  remained  there  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  his  order  took  root  in  that  countiy.  It 
had  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  especially  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  saint  and  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  his  death.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent,  the  order  possessed  430  houses  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  even  India.  St.  Francis 
of  Paula,  like  his  namesake  and  patron  of  Assisi, 
founded  a  second  order  for  women  and  a  third 
order  for  people  living  in  the  world. 

3.  Carmelites. — (a)  Origin.  —  Long  and  fierce 
discussion  has  raged  on  the  origin  of  the  Carmelite 
order.  From  the  time  of  the  prophet  Samuel  there 
existed  in  Palestine  a  society  whose  members  were 
known  as  '  the  sons  of  the  prophets '  and  who  lived 
a  quasi-monastic  life  as  cenobites  or  hermits  on  Mt. 
Carmel.  Among  these  pre-Christian  monks  lived 
Elias  and  Eliseus.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  dis- 
appear from  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  fall  of 
its  kingdom,  but  in  the  4th  cent,  of  the  Christian 
era  (perhaps  even  in  the  3rd  cent. )  Mt.  Carmel  was 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Christians.  St.  BasU  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  great  masters  of  the 
monastic  life,  represent  Elias  and  Eliseus  as  the 
models  of  monasticism  and  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Christian  monks.  Christian  anchorites,  moreover, 
had  settled  on  Mt.  Carmel  as  in  other  places  in 
Palestine  hallowed  by  their  connexion  with 
Biblical  times,  and  early  writers  on  the  Carmelite 
order  connect  it  through  these  hermits  with  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  and  see  in  Elias  and  Eliseus 
the  founders  of  the  order.  The  Carmelite  constitu- 
tions, their  chronicles,  their  liturgy,  and  innumer- 
able other  documents  unite  in  maintaining  this 
tradition.  The  evidence  on  which  it  reposes  is, 
however,  without  historical  value  (see  the  criticism 
of  Zimmerman),  and  the  negative  argument — the 
silence  of  all  ijilgrims  on  the  subject  up  to  the  12th 
cent. — is  of  the  highest  significance.'  It  would 
appear  that  the  Order  of  Mt.  Carmel  was  in  reality 
founded  by  St.  Berthold  about  the  year  1155.  The 
pilgrim  John  Phocas  (1185),  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (1163),  Jacques  de  Vitry,  and  others  speak 

I  Cf.  csp.  U.  d'Alemon,  in  Did.  de  Thiol,  cath.,  vi.  col.  835  ff. 

~  Perhaps  also  in  allusion  to  Mt  25^". 

SCf.  B.  Zimmerman,  'Carmelite  Order,'  in  CE  iii.  354-370; 
'  Carmes  (Ordre  des),'  in  Did.  de  Thiol,  cath.,  ii.  col.  1776  ff.  On 
this  discussion  cf.  D.  Papehroch,  AS,  March,  iii.,  and  J.  B.  Pitra, 
Etudes  sur  la  collection  des  Actes  dcs  Saints,  Paris,  1S50.  It 
lasted  thirty  years  and  is  not  yet  over,  although  the  Holy  See, 
in  1698,  imposed  silence  on  the  ri%'al  parties. 
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of  Berthold  and  the  hermits  who  lived  with  him  in 
Carmel  under  the  patronage  of  Elias.  The  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  Albert  3e  Vercelli,  gave  them  a 
Kule  which  was  a  literal  transcription  of  the  Kule 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  hermits  were  to  elect  a 
prior,  to  live  in  separate  cells,  and  give  themselves 
to  manual  labour.  They  met  together  for  the 
divine  office  in  their  oratory.  Their  life  was,  in 
fact,  a  blending  of  the  cenobitical  and  eremitical 
elements,  like  that  of  the  early  monks  and  of  the 
Camaldolese,  Carthusians,  and  similar  foundations 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

Foundations  were  made  from  Carmel  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem.  They  were, 
however,  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  some 
of  the  hermits  suffering  death  at  their  hands. 
Other  colonies  were  founded  in  Cyprus,  in  Sicily, 
at  Marseilles,  at  Valenciennes,  and  in  England. 
St.  Louis  of  France  paid  a  visit  to  Carmel  in  1254 
and  brought  thence  with  him  some  of  the  hermits 
whom  he  established  at  Charenton. 

(6)  Migration  to  Europe. — A  new  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  Carmelite  Order  is  marked  by  its 
miCTatiou  to  Europe.  At  the  first  chapter  heal  at 
Aylesford  in  England  St.  Simon  Stock,  an  English- 
man, was  elected  general  (1247-65).  He  modihed 
the  primitive  Rule  to  a  certain  extent,  and  obtained 
for  the  oriler  in  1247  an  interim  approbation  of 
Innocent  IV.  The  order  was  finally  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1215  which  forbade  the  foundation  of 
new  orders.  It  now  underwent  a  new  develop- 
ment. Foundations  were  made  in  the  towns ; 
community  life  took  the  place  of  solitude  ;  and 
various  mitigations  were  introduced  into  the 
primitive  Rule.  The  solitaries  were  transformed, 
in  fact,  into  mendicant  friars  and  obtained  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  existing  mendioantorders. 
The  original  title  of  '  Fratres  Eremites  de  Monte 
Carmelo'  or  '  Eremitse  sanctfe  Mari£e  de  Monte 
Carmelo '  was  changed  into  '  Fratres  Ordinis  B. 
M.  de  Monte  Carmelo.'  St.  Simon  Stock,  the 
great  partisan  of  the  active  life,  founded  houses 
in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  York,  Paris, 
Bologna,  Naples,  etc.,  choosing  cities  tliat  possessed 
universities  or  schools,  in  order  to  secure  instruc- 
tion for  his  young  'religious'  and  also  to  obtain 
recruits  for  the  order  among  the  students,  liut 
this  new  and  rapid  development  was  not  with- 
out its  dangers  ;  and,  when  St.  Simon  Stock  died, 
he  left  to  his  successor  a  difficult  situ.ation  to  cope 
with.  The  latter,  Nicholas  Callicus  (12(j.')-71),  was 
opposed  to  the  active  life  and  wished  to  bring  back 
the  order  to  a  more  contemplative  ideal,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office.  In  an  unedited  work 
entitled  Ignen  Sarjitta  he  denounces  strongly  the 
practice  among  tiie  Carmelites  of  preaching  and 
hearing  confessions.  The  order  continued,  how- 
ever, to  develop  in  this  direction.  It  met  with 
great  success  in  England,  where  the  kings  thcni- 
.selves  founded  houses.  Many  of  its  members  were 
in  their  confidence  and  carried  out  important 
missions  for  their  royal  masters.  Among  these 
was  Thomas  Walclen,  who  accompanied  Henry  VI. 
to  France.  The  English  Carmelites  never  accepted 
the  reforms  introduced  into  otiutr  provinces  ol  the 
order,  as  they  were  always  well  and  strongly 
organized.  Under  Henry  VIII.  the  greater  number 
submitted  to  the  Act  of  Suiirumacy  and  separated 
theniHelvcs  from  the  other  IiraneheH  of  their  order. 
Only  two  of  the  English  friars  remained  faithful, 
•  iind  Hullcred  martyrdom  for  their  faith.  The  sub- 
iiiiwiiun  ol  the  others,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
MiippressioM  of  their  order  in  Kngiand,  the  plnmler 
of  their  posHi'HHionH,  and  the  diKjicrsal  of  their 
libraries.  At  the  time  of  the  Ucf^cirmation  there 
were  30  Carmelito  monasterius  in  England. 


(c)  Constitutions  arid  studies. — The  earliest  con- 
stitutions of  the  Carmelite  order  are  those  of  1324, 
but  it  seems  that  an  earlier  redaction  existed  in 
1256.  The  constitutions  of  1324  divide  the  order 
into  15  provinces  according  to  the  ditlerent  nations. 
At  the  head  of  all  is  the  general,  elected  by  the 
general  chapter.  At  each  of  these  chapters  he  was 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration, 
and  was  then  either  confirmed  in  or  deposed  from 
office.  His  ordinary  place  of  residence  was  Rome, 
and  he  had  two  assistants  chosen  by  himself.  The 
general  chapters  were  held  at  first  every  three 
years,  then  every  six  years,  and  even  as  rarely  as 
once  in  sixteen  years.  In  England  the  court 
usually  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
general  chapter — the  journey,  horses,  hostelries, 
etc.  The  provincial  chapter  chose  the  definitors 
for  the  general  chapter.  It  was  the  business  of 
those  officials  to  receive  reports  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces,  to  confirm  or  depose  the 
provincials,  to  audit  the  accounts,  to  nominate  the 
professors  for  the  universities,  to  revise  existing 
laws  and  add  new  ones,  and  to  reward  or  punish 
members  of  the  order  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits.  The  acts  of  the  general  chapters  of  the 
past  exist  only  in  a  fragmentary  condition  and, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  published.  The  pro- 
vincial chapter,  which  was  usually  held  once  a 
year,  was  composed  of  all  the  priors  or  vicars  of 
the  province.  Four  definitors  were  chosen  at  the 
chapter.  These  officials  exercised  in  the  province 
the  same  duties  as  those  exercised  by  the  definitors 
"eneral  in  the  whole  order.  They  had  power  to 
depose  the  priors,  to  choose  those  who  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  houses  of  study  {stadia  gcneralia  or 
particularia)  or  to  the  universities,  and  to  decide 
on  the  foundation  of  new  houses.  Each  house  had 
its  prior,  assisted  by  a  vioar.  The  administration 
of  the  prior  was  controlled  by  three  guardians. 
He  could  be  confirmed  in  office  every  year,  inde- 
finitely. Certain  monasteries  were  set  ajiart  for  the 
study  of  philosophy,  others  for  that  of  theology. 
In  1324  tliere  were  eight  sfudia  getirrdlia — Paris, 
Toulouse,  Bologna,  Florence,  Montpellier,  Cologne, 
London,  and  Avignon.  Their  number  increased 
until  at  last  every  province  had  its  house  of 
studies.  Tlie  number  of  Carmelite  students  in 
Paris  averaged  3t)U,  in  London  more  than  100. 
Some  students  went  through  a  short  course  only, 
others  remained  as  long  as  twelve  years  in  the 
universities.  It  may  he  said  that  the  order,  from 
its  ajiprobation  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  up  to 
the  Great  Schism,  continued  to  develop  steadily. 
There  were  certain  abuses  against  which  the 
general  chapter  itself  continually  raised  its  voice, 
such  as  the  entrance  into  the  order  of  poor  students 
who  came  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  studies 
gratis,  the  seeking  of  ecclosia-stical  benefices  or 
posts  of  honour  outside  the  order  by  certain  of  its 
members,  the  attempts  of  superiors  to  make  their 
office  perpetual  or  the  fact  that  they  showed  favour 
to  nephews  or  other  relatives.  Again,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  universities  dispensed  themselves 
from  clioir,  took  their  meals  outside  the  monastery, 
caused  the  lay  brethren  to  wait  on  thorn  as  their 
servants,  etc. 

A  fir.st  attempt  at  reform  wa.s  made  at  Mantun 
in  1413  and  eniljrace<l  52  houses.  Another  took 
place  under  the  general  John  Soretli  (  1351-71); 
another  at  Albi  in  149!),  whicli  issneil  from  that  of 
Mantua.  In  1514  we  have  the  reform  of  Mt. 
Olivet  near  (Jenoa;  in  1604  that  of  Rennes, 
mo(l(dlcdon  St.  Teresa's  reform,  tlie  last  by  far  the 
most  iniiiorlaiit  (see  lielow).  The  reform  of  St. 
Elias,  or  tlu^  Italian  congregation  inHiigiirated  at 
the  instance  of  Clement,  vill.,  eHlalilislied  itself  in 
(Jenoa,  Home,  and  Naples,  and  also  in  France, 
Gernumy,    Austria,    Poland,    and    Lithuania.     In 
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1731  this  reform  numbered  4193  members.  It  gave 
greater  scope  for  activity  and  tlie  exercise  of  the 
sacred  ministry  than  the  Spanish  reform. 

(d)  St.  Teresa's  reform.— St.  Teresa  (t  1582), 
assisted  by  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  founded  at  Avila 
a  convent  in  whicli  a  more  austere  observance  of 
the  Rule  was  carried  out  in  the  practice  of  poverty, 
penance,  and  the  contemplative  life.  The  account 
of  her  subsequent  foundations  and  of  the  reforms 
carried  out  by  her  in  several  Carmelite  convents, 
both  of  nuns  and  of  friars,  will  ever  remain  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  religious  orders.  This  reform 
was  introduced  into  France  by  Madame  Acarie 
(Blessed  Marie  of  the  Incarnation)  and  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  de  B6rulle.  It  has  always 
possessed  in  France  a  special  character  of  its  own 
and  has  always  been  very  prosperous.  Among  its 
most  celebrated  members  are  Louise  de  la  Rlis^ri- 
corde  (Louise  de  la  Valli^re),  Th6rfese  de  St.  Augus- 
tin  (Madame  Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.),  and 
Anne  of  Jesus. 

(e)  Affiliated  members. — The  Carmelite  Order 
has  also  its  affiliated  members.  Several  communi- 
ties of  Beguines  in  the  15th  cent. — notably  those 
of  Gueldre  and  Dinant — were  affiliated  to  the  order 
and  thus  originated  the  Carmelite  nuns.  From 
these,  foundations  were  made  in  F'rance,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  As  among  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, there  is  a  third  order,  of  whose  members 
some  live  in  the  world,  while  others  live  in 
community. 

(/)  Missions. — The  Carmelites  had  some  flourish- 
ing missions  in  America  (Mexico,  Peru,  Florida, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Guadeloupe,  San  Domingo).  St. 
Teresa,  although  her  great  object  was  to  bring 
back  the  contemplative  life  to  her  order,  favoured 
missionary  activity  on  behalf  of  heretics  and 
pagans.  In  1604  the  reformed  Carmelites  sent  a 
mission  to  Persia,  which  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  at  Baghdad,  at  Basra,  and  in  India. 
Flourishing  missions  were  also  founded  at  Bombay 
and  at  Goa ;  others  in  China,  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  North  America.  The  Carmelite  nuns 
of  Spain  founded  convents  in  S.  America  —  in 
the  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Among  the  Carmelite  mis- 
sionaries there  were  several  martyrs.  Colleges 
existed  for  the  missionaries,  which  contributed 
towards  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda  at  Rome. 

ig)  Desert  convents. — An  institution  peculiar  to 
the  Carmelite  order  is  that  of  the  '  deserts,'  or  con- 
vents where  the  purely  contemplative  ideal  was 
carried  out.  This  institution  owed  its  foundation 
to  the  memory  of  the  eremitical  life  led  by  the 
early  members  of  the  order  on  Mt.  Carmel  and  to 
the  passages  of  the  Rule  and  constitutions  that 
encourage  the  contemplative  life.  In  these  and  in 
other  documents  this  form  of  life  was  recommended 
for  certain  convents  to  be  founded  apart  from 
towns  or  cities,  in  forests  or  desert  places.  The 
idea  of  the  'desert  convents'  properly  so  called 
seems  to  have  been  originated  by  Thomas  of  Jesus, 
Discalced  Carmelite  of  Spain.  Certain  of  the 
brethren  in  these  convents  were  destined  to  remain 
there  always,  but  the  greater  number  came  only 
for  a  year  and  then  returned  to  the  houses  whence 
they  had  come.  The  first  '  desert '  was  founded  in 
1592  at  Bolarque  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  in 
New  Castile,  and  soon  after  one  was  founded  for 
every  province.  The  total  number  was  22.  These 
'  deserts  '  followed  the  plan  of  a  charterhouse,  and 
the  life  resembled  that  of  the  Carthusians,  but  was 
even  more  severe.  The  practice  of  strict  silence, 
fasting,  and  other  penitential  exercises  were  held 
in  honour.  Attached  to  each  '  desert '  were 
separate  hermitages,  where  the  brethren  could 
retire  to  lead  a  life  more  completely  solitary  even 
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than  that  of  the  '  desert '  itself.  There  were  also 
anchorites  and  recluses  attached  to  some  convents, 
among  whom  were  Thomas  Scrope  of  Norwich  and 
the  Blessed  Jeanne  de  Toulouse. 

(/i)  Activity/. — We  have  seen  that  in  many  of 
their  provinces  the  Carmelite  friars  gave  them- 
selves to  the  active  ministry  and  to  teaching  in  the 
universities.  There,  however,  their  influence  was 
disputed  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
were  already  in  the  field — there  was  no  room  for  a 
third  school  of  thought.  The  Carmelites  then, 
instead  of  creating  a  school  of  their  own,  followed 
the  Dominicans  and  were  rigorous  Thomists. 
They  have  had  among  their  numbers  theologians 
of  renown.  St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
were  founders  of  a  school  of  mysticism  which  has 
produced  some  remarkable  writers.' 

4.  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. — We  have  already 
dealt  with  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine 
and  other  congregations  of  canons  who  follow  the 
Rule  of  that  saint.  Here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  These  hermits, 
sometimes  called  simply  Augustinians,  date  from 
the  12th-13th  century.  At  that  period  there  were 
certain  communities  of  hermits  who,  either  then 
or  subsequently,  followed  the  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Chief  among  these  were  the  Williamites 
(Guillemites)  (founded  by  William  of  Malval 
in  1155,  near  Pisa),  who  were  spread  abroad  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  F'rance.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  Bonites  (so  called  from 
their  founder,  the  Blessed  Jean  Buoni,  1 1249)  ;  the 
Brittinians  (founded  by  St.  Blasius  de  Brittinis 
in  the  Marches  of  Ancona  in  the  12th  cent.);  the 
Tuscan  Hermits  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sack  (F'ratres  Saccati,  Saccophori, 
Sacceti,  Sachets),  so  called  from  the  shape  of  their 
habit.  The  last  were  also  known  as  the  Brothers  of 
Penance. 

So  many  different  congregations,  leading  what 
was  practically  the  same  life  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  needed  to  be  brought  together  ;  and  Alex- 
ander IV.,  on  4th  May  12o6,  promulgated  the  bull 
'  Licet  Ecclesise  Catholicie,'  which  united  them  all 
in  a  single  order  under  the  title  '  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine.'  He  exempted  them  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  A  general  chapter  of  all  the  superiors 
was  held  in  Rome  in  1256  ;  the  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, together  with  special  constitutions,  was  im- 
posed upon  the  hermits ;  a  superior  general  was 
elected ;  and  the  order  was  divided  into  four 
provinces — Italy,  Spain,  F'rance,  Germany.  In 
1567  Pius  V.  included  it  among  the  mendicant 
orders,  giving  it  rank  after  the  Carmelites.  At 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  order 
possessed  42  provinces  and  2  vicariates,  number- 
ing 2000  monasteries  and  about  30,000  members. 
The  title  of  '  Hermits'  was  not  altogether  ap- 
propriate, at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  now 
united  congregations  whose  members  practised 
the  conventual  life  and  had  their  convents  in  the 
midst  of  towns  and  cities. 

In  the  14th  cent,  edbrts  were  made  to  reform 
certain  abuses  that  had  crept  into  some  of  the 
houses.  New  congregations  also  were  founded — 
e.g.,  that  of  Iliceto  in  1385,  that  of  St.  John  ad 
Carbonariam  (in  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  in  1390, 

1  BitUariurn  Carmflitanum ,  i  vols.,  Rome,  1715-68;  Reyulee 
et  Con^titutiones  ordiiiis  B.  M.  de  Mmtte  Canndo,  Brussels, 
l.'tOU  ;  J.  B.  de  Lezana,  Annales  ordinU  B.  M.  de  Monte  Cartnelo, 
4  vols.,  Rome,  1645-56;  XIathias  de  S.  Jean,  Uint.  de  Vardre  du 
Moiit-Cannet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1653:  A.  Le  Mire,  Cannelitani 
Ordinis  Origo  atque  Increnienta,  Antwerp,  1610 ;  Martialis  a 
S.  Joanne  Baptista,  Bibliotheca  Seriptoruvi  utrmn'/ue  Con- 
gregati<'nis  et  Sexus  Cannelitaruin  exealceatorttm,  Bordeaux, 
1730;  [Villiers  a  .S.  Stephana]  Bibliotheca  Car}iielitaiia,  2  vols., 
Orleans,  1752  ;  B.  Zimmerman,  in  CEiii.  364-370  ;  Diet,  de  Thiol, 
cath.,  s.v.  'Carnies  (Ordre  des),*  iii.  col.  1776-1792  ;  DACL,  s.v. 
'Carmes  (Liturgie  de  I'ordre  des),'  ii.  col.  2166-2175;  Heim- 
bucher,  il.  635;  Chevalier,  s.v.  'Carmes.' 
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the  Congregation  of  Lombardy  in  1430,  that  of  Our 
Lady  of  Consolation,  and  others.'  Two  reforms  of 
greater  importance  were  eltected  in  Spain  :  the 
lirst,  in  1430,  imposed  on  all  the  houses  of  Castile  ; 
the  second,  more  austere,  m  15S8,  that  of  tlie  Dis- 
calced  Augustinlans  or  Recollects,  extended  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  W.  Indies,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. There  were  reforms  also  in  France,  among 
which  must  be  mentioned  that  of  the  '  Petits 
Augustins.'  Some  of  these  congregations  had 
flourishing  missions  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  China,  Japan,  and  India.  In 
Spain,  where  they  were  always  more  prosperous 
than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  the  reformed 
Augustinians  were  favoured  by  Philip  II.  Among 
celebrated  Augustinians  we  may  mention  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  Panvini,  Lupus,  Lancillot, 
Noris,  Luis  de  Leon,  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
in  Spain,  and  Florez. 

From  the  15th  cent,  onwards  eftbrts  were  made 
by  the  Augustinians  to  bring  about  the  reform 
of  their  order  in  Germany.  One  of  these  eflbrts 
at  reform — that  of  Andreas  Proles  (t  1503) — was 
extended  under  his  successor  Johann  von  Staupitz 
by  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  all  the  Augustinian 
friars  of  N.  Germany.  Seven  houses  opposed  the 
reform,  among  them  the  monastery  of  Erfurt,  to 
which  Martin  Luther  belonged.  The  apostasy 
of  Luther  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Augus- 
tinians in  Germany.  Many  followed  the  arch- 
Keformer  in  his  revolt  against  the  Church.  But 
some  of  tliese  German  Augustinians  were,  on  the 
contrary,  determined  opponents  of  theReformation. 
In  152ti  the  communities  that  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  united  to 
the  province  of  Lombardy. 

In  France  the  Revolution  of  1789  struck  another 
blow  at  the  Augustinians  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  157  monasteries,  while  in  Spain 
the  Revolution  of  1835  closed  105  out  of  153. 

In  recent  years  the  Augustinians  have  begun  to 
Hourish  once  again.  Leo  XIII.  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  greater  unity  among  them  in  1896. 
New  constitutions  were  drawn  up,  and  the  order 
was  divided  into  23  provinces,  distributed  among 
two  congregations,  and  it  numbers  about  2300 
members.  In  Rome  the  Augustinians  possess  the 
church  of  St.  Agostino.  The  famous  Angelica 
library  formed  by  one  of  their  friars,  Angelo  Rocca 
(t  1620),  is  now  a  public  library.  They  have  also, 
at  Genazzano,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  a 
celebrated  place  of  iiilgrimage. 

Other  saints  of  the  order  worthy  of  mention  are 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (t  I3o."))  and  St.  John  a 
S.  Facundo  (t  1479).  Among  its  menibcrs  must 
also  be  rcckimed  a  certain  number  of  thccilogians, 
ilogmatic  and  moral,  of  cruilites,  and  of  inis.sion- 
aries.'  The  .Vssumjitionists,  who  form  a  branch  of 
the  Augustinian  order,  are  treateil  below,  ji.  708"." 

The  bull  'Licet  Ecclesiae  Catholicae'  which  in 
1256  united  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  in  a 
single  order  was  not  enforced  against  the  nuns. 
Each  convent  remained  auliiiioinous.  To  this  con- 
gregation belonged  St.  Juli.'uia  of  Ml.  Cornillon 
at  Li^ge  (t  1258).  The  reform  known  as  the 
Recollects  was  one  of  its  branches. 

After  the  four  great  mendicant  orders  come  a 
numl>er  of  others  known  .'is  the  lesser  mendicant 
ordern.  W'c  have  given  a  list  of  tliese  above  (I.  5) 
and  can  speak  here  only  of  the  jirincipal  ones. 
The  gn^ater  number  of  them  follow  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augustine. 

1  Ct.  for  <lrt»llii  IlrlmliiichiT,  II.  18(1 1[, 

'Set  li«l  fclvin  In  llolinlniclicr,  II.  lillirT. 

s  A.L»)tUi, Orbit  AufjititimauuM^^  I'arlii.  1(17'i  ;  Pierre deBalnt« 
Ht^lAne,  Ahr^fj4  (If  ihiMl.  il'f  Aunuttin*  d^.chftuff^K,  Rouen,  1072  ; 
Il6l.\at,lil.  Iff.;  llelmlMirlirr.ll.  I77fr.;  llewir', '  Aiigustin,  Ili't'le 
«le  *).,'  Ill  IHet.  fit  Thfot.  cath.;  Chevnllcr,  h.tjij.  'Au^uBtiiiB, 
rhiinolncJi  r''»fiillpni,'  '  Antruittlnii,  orrlre  crermltef.' 


5.  Trinitarians. — The  Trinitarians  (or  Order  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives) 
were  founded  by  St.  John  de  Matha  and  St.  Felix 
de  Valois,  at  Cerfroid  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  in 
1198.  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  ransom  the 
numerous  Christian  captives  taken  by  the  Moors 
and  Muhammadans.  Its  members  follow  the  Rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  observance  prescribed  by 
their  constitutions  is  very  severe.  'I  he  members 
were  obligeil  to  be  ready  to  offer  themselves  as 
slaves  to  the  Moors  in  exchange  for  the  captives 
whom  they  desired  to  ransom.  The  Trinitarians 
were  approved  by  Innocent  III.,  and  soon  took 
root  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  later  in  America.  The  order  possessed 
800  houses.  The  name  of  Mathurins,  by  which  the 
Trinitarians  are  sometimes  known,  came  from 
their  monastery  of  St.  Mathurin  in  Paris.  A 
reform  of  the  order  M-as  inaugurated  in  Spain,  that 
of  the  Di.sealced  Trinitarians.  Members  of  this 
order  delivered  900,000  captives  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Moors.  Their  work  received  the  praise 
even  of  Voltaire.  Since  the  Revolution  the  order 
has  greatly  declined.  It  possesses  the  Convent  of 
St.  Chrysogonus  in  Rome.  The  Trinitarians 
offered  tnemselves  to  Leo  xill.  for  the  work  of 
ransoming  the  slaves  of  Africa.' 

6.  Order  of  Mercy.  —  Another  order  founded 
with  the  same  object  as  the  Trinitarians  was  that 
of  Montjoie  in  Spain,  but  it  had  only  a  short 
existence  (1180-1221)  and  was  incorporated,  after 
a  term  of  40  years,  Mith  the  Order  of  Calatrava. 
In  1218,  however,  St.  Peter  Nolasco  founded  in 
Spain  an  order  that  was  to  become  a  rival  of  the 
Order  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  This  was  the  Order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  (de  la  Mercede),  whence  the 
name  of  Mercedarians,  or  Fathers  of  Mercy.  Like 
the  Trinitarians,  the  Mercedarians  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  ransoming  captives — those 
taken  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary — and  were  occupied 
also  in  the  service  of  the  galley-slaves  and  in 
missions  to  the  heathen.  Tiieir  special  field  of 
operation  lay  in  Morocco,  whereas  that  of  the 
Trinitarians  was  in  Tunis  and  Algeria.  The  Order 
of  Mercy  was  approved  by  Gregory  IX.  In  origin 
it  was  a  military  order  composed  of  knights,  chap- 
lains, and  serving  brethren.  The  name  of  St. 
Raymund  Nonnatus  is  one  that  is  quoted  with 
pride  by  the  onler.  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  is 
followed,  whence  the  Mercedarians  have  sometimes 
been  reckoned  among  the  Augustinians." 

7.  Servites. — The  Order  of  the  Servants  of  Mary, 
or  Servites,  so  called  from  their  special  devotion  to 
the  lilessed  Virgin,  was  founded  in  1233  on  Monte 
Si'iiavio,  near  Florence,  by  seven  menibors  of  seven 
jiiitrician  families  of  the  city.  The  Rule  is  that 
of  St.  Augustine  together  with  special  constitu- 
tions which  were  approved  in  1249.  St.  Philip 
Benizi  was  the  liftii  general  of  the  order.  It 
was  on  the  point  of  being  suppressed  in  1274  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  the  4th  Lateral! 
CouniMl  renewed  by  the  2n<l  Council  of  Lyons, 
but  it  was  liiuilly  a])]iroved  by  Benedict  XI. 
in  1304.  It  s|iread  abroail  in  France,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  even  as  far  ns 
India.  In  1910  the  order  numbereil  700  members 
and  62  monasteries." 

'  M.  flmelin,  'Die  Litorntiir  zur  (Josch.  (icr  hfiduii  Ordon  SS. 
Triniliitm  iind  B.  Miiriiv  ili'  Mi-rci'do,'  Srrayrum,  xxxi.  (1870) 
SMU,  07-110,  ll;i-12a,  12i)  Mil;  CJnliMc  de  fa  rrovirli  iicc,  C»r- 
tiaireit  ft  rMnnjitcurfi,  lAWc,  1884  ;  1'.  IlcHlaiulrL'S,  L'Ordre  dftt 
Tyinitairrs,  !*arl«.  Ifld.'l. 

"  K,  dc  Oulnicriin,  llrfm  llul.  de  la  nrdi-n  dr  A'liraJm  Srflnrt 
de  la  Uerccd,  Valciiiiii,  ir.111  ;  J.  A.  Cliiil  }■  .SiiiiiicU,  HihUoteea 
Mercedajia,  Hari'flona,  187fi;  Oint'Hii,  In  Serapeum,  xxxi. 
liD-MO;  ll.lyot,  I.  )>.  lili  ;  Ilflnililiclipr,  ll.  2I2II. 

'•*  Chfiniieim  re.nim  toliun  gncH  nrdinin  Servitnim  Ii.M,V, 
ah  an.  ItXf  iid  an.  UtOn,  oil,  Mlclmcla  rncolonti,  Florence,  UiOT, 
91(11(1;  A.  (litiniuii,  Annatrt  nacri  ordinia  Servorum  li.M.V., 
2   vol».,   do.    1(118-22,    SLiiiTo,    171H-2r. ;    IIiH.vol,,    ill.    21)0-!l2.f ; 
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Considered  as  lielonging  to  the  mendicant  orders 
are  also  certain  congregations  of  women  which 
follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Chief  among 
the.se  are  the  following;.' 

8.  The  Brigittine  Order,  founded  by  St.  Brigit 
of  Sweden  (t  1373),  resembles  in  some  respects  that 
of  Fontevrault  (see  art.  Monasticism,  vol.  viii.  p. 
796).  In  each  convent  there  were  60  nuns  governed 
by  an  abbess,  who  had  also  under  her  jurisdiction, 
in  a  sejiarate  house,  13  priests,  4  deacons,  and  8 
lay  brothers.  There  were  houses  of  the  order  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Flanders,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Ru.ssia,  and  England.  There  exist  now  only  9 
convents,  8  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
and  1  in  England — the  last  a  pre-lleformation 
foundation. 

9.  The  Ursulines,  founded  at  Brescia  in  15.37  by 
St.  Angela  Meriei,  devote  themselves  to  Christ- 
ian education.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  gave  them 
his  protection.  They  were  very  successful.  In 
France  alone  in  1789  tliere  were  350  convents  with 
9000  members.  At  present  tliere  are  about  7000  nu7is 
in  some  300  convents  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

10.  Order  of  the  Annunciation,  or  Annunciades. 
— This  order  is  divided  into  three  branches :  the 
Annunciades  of  Lonibardy  (or  Sisters  of  St. 
Ambrose),  founded  at  Pavia  in  1408,  the  Annunci- 
ades of  Italy  (or  Celestial  Annunciades),  founded 
in  1604  near  Genoa,  the  Annunciades  of  France, 
founded  by  the  Blessed  Jeanne  de  Valois  (t  1505), 
daughter  of  Louis  XI. 

11.  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. — These  sisters,  who  also  follow  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  deserve  a  place  to  themselves  in 
the  history  of  the  religious  orders,  both  on  account 
of  their  founders,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal,  and  on  account  of  the  special 
spirit  of  the  order  and  the  wonderful  fervour  shown 
by  its  members  during  the  early  years  of  the 
foundation. 

IV.  Clerks  RKGULAD.  —  i.  Jesuits. —  In  order 
of  time  the  Theatines,  Barnabites,  and  Somasclii 
rank  before  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  number  and  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  Jesuits 
occupy  without  dispute  the  lirst  place  among  the 
clerks'  regular.     See  art.  JESUITS. 

2.  Theatines. — Founded  at  Rome  in  1524  by  St. 
Gaetano  di  Tiene  (t  1547)  and  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  CaraB'a,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.  (1555), 
the  Theatines  are  in  order  of  time  the  first  society 
of  clerks  regular.  From  his  entry  into  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  Gaetano  was  possessed  with  the 
desire  of  forming  a  community  of  zealous  priests 
for  the  service  of  God  and  the  work  of  preaching. 
He  founded  first  the  Society  of  Divine  Love,  then 
that  of  the  Theatines,-  which  closely  resembled 
the  former  foundation,  but  had  a  stricter  Rule. 
Its  object  was  the  renovation  of  the  priestly  and 
apostolic  life  by  means  of  prayer,  the  practice  of 
poverty,  and  study.  All  its  members  were  to  be 
priests.  Poverty  was  to  be  observed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  and  in  an  altogether  new  manner. 
The  society  must  possess  no  revenues,  and  must 
not  ask  alms  like  the  mendicant  orders,  but  simply 
accept  wliatever  was  ottered  to  it.  It  was  approved 
by  Clement  VII.  in  1524,  who  gave  to  its  members 
the  privileges  of  the  Lateran  Canons.  He  decided, 
moreover,  that  the  Theatines  should  take  solemn 
vows,  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  elect 
their  sujieriors  every  three  years.  Caratt'a  was  the 
first  superior  elected.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
soldiers  of  Charles  v.  obliged  the  Theatines  to 
leave  tlie  city  for  a  time  and   to  establish  them- 

B.    M.     MajT,     'Serviten,'     in    Wetzer-Welte  =,    xi.    204  £f.  ; 
Heimbucher,  ii.  218  ff. 

1  For  coiierregationa  of  women  oi^cupied  with  the  education  of 
girls  see  below. 

2  The  name  '  Theatine  '  conies  from  Theate  (Chieti),  a  city  of 
the  Abruzzi  of  which  Caraffa  was  bishop. 


selves  at  Venice  and  at  Naples.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent,  they  had  houses  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  Italy.  In  tlie  17th  cent,  they  were  very 
numerous  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom. They  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
reform  of  the  clergy  and  of  Christian  society  in 
general,  bj'  means  of  their  preaching,  teaching  in 
the  confessional,  and  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  by 
prayer  and  study.  They  had  missions  in  Armenia, 
Mingrelia,  Circassia,  etc.  Their  constitutions, 
drawn  up  by  Caratt'a,  eventually  underwent  certain 
modifications.  In  1588,  at  the  incentive  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  a  general  was  elected  for  the  whole  order. 
The  general  chapter  is  held  at  Rome  every  six 
years.  Among  their  distinguished  members  must 
be  mentioned,  besides  the  two  founders,  Verano, 
St.  Andrew  Avellino,  Tomasi,  Merati,  etc' 

3.  Barnabites. — The  Theatines  served  as  a  model 
for  other  congregations  founded  soon  after  and  also 
having  as  their  object  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 
Chief  among  these  congregations  are  the  Barna- 
bites, founded  in  loSO  at  Milan  by  St.  Antonio 
Maria  Zaccaria.  No^^•^.days  their  mother  house  is 
at  San  Carlo  in  Catinai  i  in  Rome.  To  them  were 
also  conceded  the  privileges  of  the  Lateran  Canons 
Regular.  The  name  Barnabite  is  derived  from 
one  of  their  principal  houses  at  Milan,  S.  Barnabas.  ° 
See,  further,  art.  Barnabites. 

4.  Soraaschi. — This  order  was  founded  in  1532 
by  St.  Jerome  Emiliani  and  devotes  itself  chiefly  to 
the  education  of  orphans  and  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  Somascha  was  the  hermitage  where 
the  founder  wrote  his  Rule  and  whence  the  name 
is  derived.  Tlie  Somasclii  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  amalgamate  witli  the  Societj'  of  Jesus  in 
1547,  and  then  with  the  Theatines;  in  the  latter 
case  they  succeeded,  but  the  union  lasted  only 
eight  years.  St.  Cliarles  Borromeo  was  one  of 
their  protectors.' 

5.  Camillians. — The  Camillians  were  founded  to 
care  for  the  sick  by  St.  Camillus  de  Lellis  (t  1614). 
They  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  the  hospitals 
and  became  renowned  for  their  courage  and  charity 
during  the  plague,  cholera,  and  other  epidemics 
that  devastated  Italy.* 

6.  Piarists,  or  Scolopes  (a  contraction  of  their 
full  title  '  Cleri  legulares  scholarum  piarum '). — 
This  order  was  founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanz 
(t  1648).  Its  special  work,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  the  education  of  children  and,  in  particular, 
of  poor  children.  It  was  founded  at  Rome,  whence 
it  spread  abroad  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries.^ 

V.  Religious    congregations    from    the 

END  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY  AND  SOCIETIES  OF 
SECULAR  PRIESTS. — i.  RELIGIOUS  CONGREGA- 
TIONS.—I.  Passionists.— The  Passionists  (Clerici 
Passionis  D.N.J.C.)  were  founded  to  honour  the 
Passion  of  Christ.     Their  founder,  St.  Paul  of  the 

1  J.  B.  del  Tufo,  Hist,  delta  reUtii^nie  de'  Padri  chieriei  rego- 
lari,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1609-16;  Hiiljot,  iv.  71  ff.  ;  Heimbucher,  iii. 
25Sff.  :  A.  F.  Vezzosi,  /  scn'ttvri  de'  chieriei  reijolari  detti 
Teatini,  2  vols.,  Rome,  17S0. 

2  A.  Sicco  et  V.  .Madii,  Synopsis  de  clericorum  regiilarium  S. 
Pauli  decoUati  inslitulione,  Milan,  1(582  ;  F.  M.  Barelli,  Meinorie 
deW  ori/jine  .  .  .  eduoininiiUiistriin  Lettereedi7isantita  delta 
coTKjretf.  de'  chieriei  reqolari  de  S,  Paolo,  2  vols.,  Bologna, 
1703-07;  Stahl,  'Barnabiten,'  in  Wetzer-Welte^,  i.  2030 ff.;  L. 
von  Pastor,  Gesch.  der  Pdjiste,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1886-1913,  IV.  ii. 
026  ff. ;  Helyot,  iv.  100  ff.  ;  Heimbucher,  iii.  270  ff. 

3  J.  H.  Semeiiliua,  Croiudogia  detla  congr.  dei  Soinaschi  dal 
liSljino  a  sjioi  tempi  (t  170i') ;  Helyot,  iv.  223  :  Heimbucher,  iii. 
275 ff. ;  C.  Kienle,  s.v.  'Somasker,'  in  Wetzer-Welte^,  xi.  486 ff. 

^  C.  Lenzo,  Annates  religionis  ctericoram  regularium  minis- 
trantivm  injirmis,  Naples,  1641 ;  C.  Solfl,  Compendia  istorico 
delta  religione  de'  chieriei  reg.  ministri  de  gti  i^fermi,  Mondovi, 
1689;  Hilyot,  iv.  263 ff.;  lleimbucher,  hi.  280 ff.;  D.  Regi, 
Memorie  istorice  del  ven.  I'.  Camilto  de  Leltis  e  sitoi  chieriei 
reqotari,  2  vols.,  Naples,  1676. 

^  D.  M.  Casasnovas  y  Saiiz.  Jos(f  de  Catasanz  y  su  Instituto, 
Saraijossa,  1904 ;  Kniel,  '  Piaristen,'  in  Wetzer-Welte2,  ix. 
2090 ff. ;  A.  Brendler,  Das  Wii-k<'n  der  PP.  Piart-iten  scit  ihrer 
Ansiedetung  in  Wien  im  KoUcgivra  in  der  Jose/atadt,  Vienna, 
1896  ;  Hflyot,  iv.  281 ;  Heimbucher,  iii.  287. 
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Cross  (+  1775),  was  known  for  his  great  austerities 
and  his  zeal  for  souls.  Pope  Clement  xiv.  gave 
them  the  famous  Church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  in 
Rome.  The  congregation  is  spread  abroad  in 
many  lands  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
and  "is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces  with  1400 
members.  The  Passionists  give  themselves  to 
preaching  and  mission  work.' 

2.  Redemptorists. — The  Kedemptorists  (Congre- 
gatio  SS.  Kedemptoris)  have  as  their  founder  the 
celebrated  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  (?.  r. ;  1 1787),  Avhose 
great  theological  knowledge  has  won  for  him  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  who  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  piety 
of  his  time.  The  members  of  his  congregation 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching  in  the 
towns  and  countiy  districts.  Like  the  Pa.ssionists, 
the  Kedemptorists  are  spread  all  over  the  world. 
They  number  at  the  present  time  4000,  possess 
215  colleges  or  hospices,  and  are  divided  into  29 
provinces. 

3.  Oblates. — The  Oblates  (of  Mary  Immaculate) 
were  founded  by  Mgr.  de  Mazenod,  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Their  work  is  preaching,  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  foreign  missions.  They  have  at  the 
present  day  301  houses  and  3110  members.'^ 

4.  Marists. — This  congregation  was  founded  at 
Fourvi^res  in  1816.  The  members  follow  the  Rule 
of  St.  Augustine  together  with  special  constitu- 
tions. Like  the  Oblates,  their  work  is  preaching 
and  foreign  missions.' 

5.  Assuraptionists.  —  The  Assumptionists  were 
founded  in  1850  at  Nimes  by  P.  d'Alzon  (t  1880). 
Their  activity  is  employed  in  the  direction  of 
pilgrimages,  the  press,  mission  work,  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  etc.  They  form  a  branch  of 
the  Augustinian  Order,  and  their  official  title  is 
'  Augustinians  of  the  Assumption.'  * 

ii.  Societies  of  secular  priests. — With  these 
congregations  may  be  compared,  as  regards  date  of 
founilation,  manner  of  life,  and  special  object, 
certain  societies  of  priests,  either  with  or  without 
lay  brothers  (coaiijutors),  who  usually  take  simple 
vows  or  are  bound  only  by  a  promise.  These 
societies,  like  the  above  religious  congregations, 
are  employed  in  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
study  of  sacred  science,  preaching,  and,  some  of 
them,  in  foreign  mis.sions.  They  have  community 
life,  but  not  the  choral  office,  and  they  are  under 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

I.  Oratorians.  —  This  congregation  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  of  the  last  few  centuries.  It  is 
divided  into  two  branches — the  Frcncli  and  the 
Italian.  In  the  Italian  Oratory  (to  which  that  of 
England  owes  its  origin)  each  house  is  autonomous 
and  independent,  while  in  the  Frcncli  Oratory  they 
are  united  under  a  superior-general.  The  former 
was  founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri  in  Rome,  about 
1.575,  as  a  society  of  secular  priests  devoted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry  and  to  study,  under 
the  title  of  '  Patres  Oratorii.'  Most  illustrious 
among  its  many  well  known  members  is  the 
histijrian  Baroniiis.  The  names  of  Aringhi,  liian- 
chini,  and  Gallandi  also  deserve  mention,  while,  in 
Knglund,  tho^<e  of  Newman  and  Faber  have  given 
imiiiorliil  lustre  to  the  Oratories  of  liirmingliam 
and  London.  Their  centre  in  Rome  is  the  house 
of  La  V'allicella  with  its  magnificent  library.  The 
French   Oratory,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  ISirulle 

'  llfimliui-liiT,  lir.  son. 

'  ri.  Strolt.  »|V  Kongrrqalinn  dfr  PP.  Ohialfn  ilfr  IT.  J. 
klari'i,  HuiifcM,  lH9:ifT. ;  Jahrettb.  dfr  Mifmitmarfi  Olilaten,  do. 
IHfll  ;  Anualeti  lU  la  anu).  dejl  iniMloMfini'rM  ohtattl,  Bar  lo-Duc, 
1WI1  (T.  :  llellnlMirhur,  III.  S-SalT. 

>  <:.  Eifremont,  l/Aniitt  de  VEglur.  1900,  Pnrlii,  1001 ;  lU'lm- 
buchir.  III.  3.1tl. 

*  Mi'^ionsdfji  Auiiutiim  d*  CAftomption,  Parli (porio<llt;al) ; 
Htimlmuher,  III.  343. 


in  1611,  vied  witli  that  of  Italy  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  clerical  reform,  and  presents  us  with 
names  such  as  de  Condren,  Bourgoing,  Lejeune, 
Jean  Morin,  Amelotte,  Cabassut,  Thomassin, 
Richard  Simon,  Gu6nin,  Lamy,  Malebranche, 
Leiong,  Le  Brun,  Massillon,  Houbigant,  Quesnel, 
and  Duguet.  At  the  Revolution  the  French 
Oratory  had  70  houses  and  751  members.  There 
were  numerous  colleges,  seminaries,  and  parishes 
under  its  control.  It  was  restored  in  1852  and 
counts  among  its  members  P^tetot,  Gratry, 
Perraud,  Ingold,  Largent,  Baudrillart,  Lecanuet, 
Laberthonnifere,  etc.  It  possessed  houses  also  in 
Belgium  and  Spain.  The  Italian  Oratory,  besides 
its  offshoot  in  England,  lias  foundations  in  Spain, 
Austria,  India,  and  America.' 

The  Lazarists,  Eudists,  and  Sulpicians  worked 
along  with  the  Oratorians  for  the  education  and 
sanctification  of  the  clergy,  and  exercised  tliem- 
selves  in  the  sacred  ministry,  preaching,  and 
mission  work. 

2.  The  Lazarists,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  1625,  took  their  name  from  the  priory  of 
St.  Lazare  in  Paris,  which  had  been  handed  over 
to  them.  They  form  a  congregation  under  a 
superior-general  with  assistants,  a  general  chapter, 
and  visitors.  They  have  missions  in  Abyssinia, 
Persia,  Mexico,  Chile,  Tibet,  Constantinople,  and 
Palestine.  They  possess  240  houses  and  3000 
members. 

3.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  or 
Sisters  of  Charity,  were  founded  by  that  saint 
with  the  assistance  of  Mile,  de  Marillac  (Madame 
Le  Gras)  in  1634.  They  are  tlie  largest  of  all  the  con- 
gregations of  religious  women  and  form  an  army  of 
35,000  members  with  more  than  3600  houses. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonies.  They  nurse  the  sick 
and  the  poor  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  schools,  etc. 

4.  The  Eudists,  founded  by  Jean  Eudes  at  Caen 
in  1643,  and  dispersed  at  the  Revolution,  were 
afterwards  brought  together  again  and  now 
number  about  400  members. 

5.  The  Sulpicians  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  training  of  the  clergy.  Their  founder, 
M.  Olier  (t  1657),  belonged  to  that  company  of 
zealous  priests  wlio  were  the  friends  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  I'tre  de  Condren.  In  1903  the  Sulpic- 
ians posses.sed  24  seminaries  in  France  and  others 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  number 
about  300.' 

6.  The  Salesians,  founded  in  1859  at  Turin  by 
Don  Bosco,  are  occupied  with  mission  work  and 
schools,  especially  for  poor  children  in  order  to  tit 
them  for  the  different  trades.  They  develojied 
rapidly,  and  exercise  a  wicU?  inllucnce.  At  the 
death  of  Don  Bosco  130,000  |)iipils  had  jiassed 
through  the  schools  of  the  institute.  In  1888  it  had 
9.56  members;  to-day  there  are  4137.  There  are 
,34  provinces  with  320  hospices,  schools,  oratories, 
orptianages,  schools  for  the  arts  and  crafts,  .semi- 
naries, printing-presses,  and  mission-stations.  The 
last  are  found  principally  in  Patagonia,  Tierra  del 
I'uego,  and  other  ]iar(s  of  S.  America. 

The  Sisters  of  Mnry,  Help  of  ('hristians,  or 
Salesian  nun.s,  also  founded  by  Don  Bosco,  are 
engaged  in  the  education  of  girls,  and  number 
more  than  2000.     They  have  2,50  foundations." 

1  1.  Mivrrinno,  Mtmoric  islnrichf  delln  Cnni)r.  drW  Ornlnno, 
r,  volB.,  NnpliH,  U\9»-17n2  ;  Ilehiit.  vill.  nil.;  WoUcrWi'ltp", 
ix.  ■2U1IHI.  ;  I.inzcr  liuarlaiiu-hr.  ftlr  kalh.  'I'IfiU.  liv. 
lliKIT.  ;  A.  I'orraud.  L'dralmre  de  France  au  XVII'  el  an 
.Will'  Hireli'l,  I'uriK,  IS(1(1;  M.  Arlry,  'lli'Knh.  diT  llmtorinnor 
III  KrBnkrdrir  (ud.  II.  Hisinhlln).  in  y.eiUeM.  fiir  him.  'I'heiil., 
IKMI;  A.  Inirold,  ISililiKlhtnue  ornlnriennr,  U  voIm.,  PnrlB, 
18.snir. ;  H6lvot,  vlll.  Kill.  ;  llolmbiichir,  HI.  iUtl. 

a  Hrtyol.  vlll.  151111.  ;  llptiilliuclirr,  ill.  iM  IT. 

S  Hre'vi  nniizie  »ii  Drni  llim'ii  e  millr  nprre  Saleaiane,  San 
Uenluno,  CuvonMC,  1000;  nclinbuchor,  HI.  401. 
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7.  Paulists. — In  1857-59  Thomas  Heeker,  with 
a  number  of  companions,  left  the  Kedemiitorists, 
to  whose  congregation  he  belonged,  in  order  to 
found  a  new  missionary  society — that  of  the  Paul- 
ists— whose  principal  object  should  be  the  con- 
version of  Protestants  in  America  by  means  of 
sermons,  lectures  and  public  discussions,  the  press, 
and  social  work.  The  number  of  converts  made 
by  the  society  from  1898  to  1904  was  1485  ;  in  the 
year  1905  alone  it  exceeded  1000.  The  society  has 
to-day  about  100  members.' 

There  are  many  other  less  important  societies  of 
priests,  formed  on  the  above  models.  For  a  list  of 
these  see  Heimbucher,  iii.  519  tt'. 

VI.  Missionary  societies.  —  Many  of  the 
congregations  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs possess,  as  we  have  seen,  missions  in  infidel 
lands.  Those  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
while  closely  resembling  the  above  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  manner  of  life,  are  dedicated  either  ex- 
clusively or  at  least  principallj'  to  this  foreign 
mission  work. 

1.  Society  of  the  Foreign  Missions.  —  Most 
important  among  these  is  the  Society  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  founded  at  Paris,  Rue  du  Bac, 
in  1660-63,  by  Mgr.  Pallu,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Tongking,  and  Mgr.  L.  de  la  Motte,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Cochin-China.  During  the  Revolution  the 
seminary  was  closed,  but  it  was  re-opened  in 
1820.  At  the  present  day  the  society  possesses 
34  missions,  episcopal  sees,  vicariates,  and  pre- 
fectures apostolic,  numbers  among  its  members  34 
bishops,  1700  European  missionaries,  710  native 
priests,  6279  sisters,  and  has  numerous  colleges, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  establishments.  It 
has,  in  all,  1700  European  members.  Before  1869, 
26  of  its  members  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Its  chief  missions  are  in  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Korea, 
China,  and  Japan. ^ 

2.  The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  is  better  known  as  the  Fathers  of 
Picpus  from  the  Rue  de  Picpus  in  Paris,  where 
the  mother  house  was  opened  in  1805  by  the  Abb6 
Coudrin  (+  1837).  Its  chief  work  was  at  first  the 
education  of  poor  children.  It  then  became 
possessed  of  seminaries  and  finally  took  up  mission 
work,  and  has  missions  in  Oceania — the  Marquesas 
Islands,  New  Guinea,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and 
Tahiti.     The  society  numbers  about  600,  has  12,000 

Eupils  in  its  schools,  350  mission  stations,  and  6 
ospitals.' 

3.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  formed 
in  1848  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (founded  in  1707)  with  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  founded  by  Franfois 
Libermann.  They  possess  missions  in  Senegambia, 
French  Guinea,  Nigeria,  Congo,  Zanzibar,  Mau- 
ritius, and  Madagascar.  They  have  also  semi- 
naries, of  which  the  best  known  is  the  French 
Seminary  in  Rome.  The  statistics  of  the  congre- 
gation give  1643  members,  9  missionary  bishops, 
and  203  foundations.* 

4.  The  Congregation  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  or  Fathers  of  Scheut,  was  founded  at  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Belgium  in  1863.  It  is  an 
exclusively  missionary  society.  Destined  princi- 
pally for  the  mission  in  China  and  Mongolia,  the 
society  has  nevertheless  missions  in  a  part  of  tlie 
Belgian  Congo.  In  China  more  than  ten  of  its 
members  have  already  sufl'ered  martyrdom.  The 
Fathers  of  Scheut  take  simple  vows.    They  number 

1  Heimbucher,  iii.  498  ft. 

2  A.  Launav,  Hist-  gin^rale  de  la  SocUU  des  missions 
itrangires,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1894,  Hisl.  des  missimu  de  I'Inde, 
6  vols.,  do.  1898,  Wist,  des  missions  de  Chine,  do.  1907-09 ; 
Heimbucher,  iii.  458-466. 

3  Heimbucher,  iii.  471  ff. 

4  Die  Koiu^r,  der  Vdter  vom  Beit.  Geist,  Cologne,  1906 ;  J.  B. 
Pitra,  Vie  du  vhiirable  serviteur  de  Dieu  Frani^ois  Marie  Paul 
Libermann\  Paris,  1882 ;  Heimbucher,  iii.  477  ff. 


at  present  nearly  600.  In  their  different  missions 
there  are  66,000  Catholics,  nearly  50,000  catecliu- 
nieiis,  228  churches  or  chapels,  and  291  schools 
with  more  than  8000  pupils.' 

5.  The  Society  of  Saint  Joseph  for  Foreign 
Missions. — In  England  Roman  Catholics  have 
also  seminaries  for  missionaries.  In  1866  Father 
(later  Cardinal)  Vaughan  founded  the  above 
society  of  priests  and  laymen  at  Mill  Hill  near 
London.  The  field  of  their  labours  lies  chiefly 
among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  America,  and  the 
Indies.  They  have  novitiate  houses  in  the 
United  States,  Holland  (Ru.sendaal),  and  the 
Tyrol  (Brixen),  where  missionaries  from  every 
nation  receive  their  training.  They  have  missions 
in  Madras,  Borneo,  Uganda,  the  Congo,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  already 
met  with  great  success.- 

6.  The  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Africa  in  Algeria 
was  founded  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  This  title 
speedily  gave  place  to  the  popular  name  White 
Fathers,  given  to  the  missionaries  on  account  of 
the  white  burnous  and  cassock  worn  by  them. 
Their  object  is  the  evangelization  of  the  pagan 
population  of  Africa.  They  have  had  a  rapid 
success.  Soon  after  their  foundation  in  1868  they 
established  Christian  colonies  of  native  orphans 
gathered  together  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  which 
resembled,  to  a  great  extent,  the  famous  '  reduc- 
tions '  of  Paraguay.  Their  missionary  activity 
embraces  the  Sahara,  Morocco,  the  Sudan,  Central 
Africa,  and  Tunisia,  and  has  extended  beyond  the 
confines  of  Africa  as  far  as  Syria  and  Palestine, 
not  to  mention  their  seminaries  and  colleges  at 
Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  Rome, 
Paris,  Lille,  Marseilles,  etc.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  they  possess  in  these  ditterent 
countries  158  establishments,  1706  schools  with 
more  than  70,000  children,  310  charitable  founda- 
tions, such  as  orphanages,  hospitals,  leper-houses, 
etc.,  where  more  than  800,000  sick  persons,  aban- 
doned children,  and  old  people  are  cared  for.  They 
number  880  members,  among  whom  are  9  bishops 
and  350  sisters.  Travellers  who  have  visited  their 
missions  speak  with  great  praise  of  their  zeal  and 
the  success  of  their  methods.  Several  of  theii 
missionaries  have  published  interesting  works  on 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  tribes  evangelized 
by  them." 

7.  The  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  was 
founded  in  1875  by  Arnold  Janssen  at  Steyl  in 
Holland.  From  its  very  beginning  this  society  has 
been  in  the  front  ranks  of  mission  societies.  For 
the  training  of  its  missionaries  it  possesses  a  course 
of  studies  extremely  well  organized  at  Vienna, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere.  The  scientific  works  pro- 
duced by  its  members  on  the  language  and  religion 
of  Savage  tribes  have  a  very  high  reputation.  They 
publish  reviews  in  German,  Spanish,  English,  and 
Chinese,  of  which  the  best-known  is  Anthropos. 
Tlipj'  also  possess  printing-presses. 

There  is  a  congregation  of  sisters  attached  to 
the  society  known  as  Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

8.  The  Society  of  the  Divine  Saviour.— Similar 
to  the  above  society,  this  institute  (also,  like  it,  of 
German  origin)  was  founded  in  Rome  in  1881.  It 
has  missions  in  India,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil  (with  35  stations).  There  are  also  Sisters 
of  tlie  Divine  Sa%'iour  or  Salvatorian  Sisters.  This 
society  has  a  printing-press  in  Rome  for  the  print- 
ing and  spreading  of  Catholic  literature.' 

1  Heimbucher,  iii.  500  ff. 

2  Die  kalh.  Missionen,  xxxii.  [1903-04)  241  ff.  :  St.  Joseph's 
Foreign  Missionary  Advocate,  Mill  Hill,  1883 ff.;  St.  Josefs 
Mis.<:ionsbote,  Brixen,  lS96ff.  ;  Heimbucher,  iii.  602  ff. 

;'  Bulletin  des  missions  d'Afrique  des  Pkres  blancs,  Paris ; 

A  I'Assaut  des  paps  n^gres,  do.  1884 ;  Heimbucher,  iii. 
504  S. 

4  Heimbucher,  iii.  610  ff.  <'  11.  iii.  610  ff. 
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VII.  Teacbixg   brothers  asd    coxgrega- 

TIOXS  OF  RELIGIOUS  WOMEX.  —i.  TkACHING 
BROTHERS. — Ever  since  the  17th  cent,  there  has 
e.Kisted  an  apostolate  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes.  For  this  purpose  new  congrega- 
tions liave  been  formed  whose  members  are  simply 
'  brothers,'  bound  usually,  and  even  by  vow,  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  aspiring  to  the  priesthood. 
These  brothers  take  simple  vows,  sometimes  only 
temporary,  and  their  activity  is  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  especially  of  educating 
the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or 
Christian  Brothers  (to  give  them  tlie  name  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known),  is  the  best  known 
of  these  institutes.  They  were  founded  by  St. 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  ("16S1-84)  and  have  since 
served  as  a  model  for  many  other  societies  of  the 
same  nature.  Before  the  founder's  time  there  had 
been  several  similar  attempts,  notably  that  of 
St.  Joseph  Calasanz,  none  of  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful. The  success  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is 
due,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  jjlace  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  founder,  his  wonderful  power  of  initiative, 
the  excellence  of  his  educational  methods,  and  the 
■wisdom  and  solidity  of  the  constitutions  tliat  he 
gave  to  his  congregation.  At  his  death  in  1719,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jansenists,  school- 
masters, and  others,  his  institute  numbered  274 
brothers  and  possessed  27  houses  and  122  schools 
with  about  10,000  pupils.  It  spread  rapidly 
beyond  France  and  founded  primary  schools, 
schools  for  the  arts  and  crafts,  agricultural  schools, 
orphanages,  and  young  men's  societies  in  England, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Africa,  the  iJnited 
.States,  and  S.  America.  In  1904  there  were  15,472 
brothers,  2019  schools,  and  326,000  students.  The 
superior-general  and  his  twelve  assistants  are 
elected  by  the  general  chapter,  which  is  composed 
(besides  the  above)  of  the  procurator-general,  tlie 
secretary  general,  the  procurator  of  Rome,  the 
provincial  visitors,  deputies  from  each  district 
chosen  by  the  professed  members,  and  sometimes 
former  superiors  or  assistants.  The  twelve  assist- 
ants form  the  ruling  authority  and  are  placed  over 
the  dill'eront  nations. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  names  of  the  other  institutes  of  teaching 
brothers,  since  all  are  formed  on  tlie  model  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  of  St.  .lohn  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
pursue  the  same  object,  and  make  use  of  the 
same  methods.  Among  the  principal  are  the 
Irish  Christian  Brothers  (an  intiependcTit  founda- 
tion), the  Brothers  of  the  Soi:icty  of  Mary,  or 
Marianists,  in  France,  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  Lorraine,  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Instruction  founded  by  Father  Jean-Marie-Kobert 
lie  Lamennais,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  and 
those  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  France,  the  Jose- 
phites  in  lieigiuin,  etc.  I'or  those  congregations 
and  for  their  bibliograpliy  cf.  Heimbucher,  iii. 
356  ft". 

ii.  Congregations  of  rkligious  women.— 
The  greater  number  of  tlie  older  orders  have  seen 
arise  side  by  side  with  them  foundations  for  women 
Huljjcct  to  the  same  Rule  and  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit.  Thus  we  have  the  Benciiictine  nuns,  the 
Cistercians  and  Trappistines,  Franciscans,  Carmel- 
itCH,  AugiiMtinians,  and  Kecollects,  besides  the 
various  orders  of  canonessos.  These  foundations 
are  usually  in  close  connexion  with  and  dependent 
on  the  onlers  to  which  they  are  alliliaU^d  anil,  as 
far  an  the  Kiile  and  constitutionH  are  concerned, 
nosHCHM  no  original  characteristicH  of  thi'ir  own.' 
But  from  the  lOth  cent,  onwards  we  lind  that, 
apart    from    certain    institutes    alrcjuly    referred 

1  Wo  havo  drawn  att«ntlon  above  (p.  707*)  to  certain  excep- 
tion*—<.I7.,  the  nuna  ol  Fontevrault,  the  Urlgittliics,  etc. 


to  in  treating  of  the  Salesians,  the  White 
Fathers,  and  others,  the  greater  number  of  sister- 
hoods or  societies  of  religious  women  that  have 
arisen  since  that  period  are  entirely  independent 
of  any  existing  order  of  men.  These  institutes 
deserve  a  special  place  to  themselves  in  the  history 
of  religious  orders,  since  many  of  them  owe  their 
foundation  to  original  ideas,  and  po.ssess  in  their 
annals  many  an  interesting  page.  But  in  an 
article  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  history  or  even  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  these  congregations  ;  a  few  of  the  prinoii'al 
names  must  suthce. 

1.  The  Sisters  of  Wisdom  were  founded  in 
the  year  1703  by  Grignon  de  Montfort.  Like  the 
Sisters  of  Chanty,'  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  service  of 
hospitals,  and  to  every  work  of  mercy.  In  number 
about  5400,  they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  Christian  nations.  The  centre  of  their 
congregation  is  at  St.  Laurent-sur-S^vres. 

2.  Sisters  of  Evron. — This  institute  was  founded 
in  the  17th  cent,  at  Evron  in  the  department  of 
Mayenne,  France.  Their  work  is  chiefly  the 
education  of  children,  but  they  also  look  after  the 
sick. 

3.  The  Sisters  of  Nevers  were  founded  in  the 
17th  cent,  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  J.  B.  de 
Laveyne.  They  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  to  the  education  of  poor  children. 
The  institute  numbers  about  2200  sister.s. 

4.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were 
founded  in  the  17th  century.  The  congregation 
was  re-organized  at  Angers  by  Marie  de  Ste. 
Euphrasie  Pelletier  and  possesses  houses  of  refuge 
for  women  and  young  girls.  In  1906  they  had  248 
houses  and  7400  members. 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  witnessed  a 
wonderful  increase  in  new  foundations  of  religious 
women.     Wo  give  here  some  of  the  most  important. 

5.  The  Sisters  of  Nazareth  were  founded  in 
1820  V)y  M:ulame  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  They 
are  an  institute  of  teaching  and  nursing  sisters. 
They  have  houses  in  France,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

6.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  were  founded 
at  St.  Servan  in  Brittany  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  aged.  In  1906  they  had  5400  members 
occupied  with  the  care  of  more  than  40,000  sick  or 
old  peo]ile,  in  290  hospital.s. 

7.  The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
was  founded  by  Mudaiue  Barat  (t  1865)  in  Paris  and 
ha.s  142  sclir>iils  and  G.')0I1  iiu'iiiliers. 

8.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny  wore 
founded  for  tlie  education  of  young  girls  and  poor 
cliildren  by  Madame  A.  M.  Javouhey.  In  1886  they 
had  more  than  300  houses  (several  of  which  are 
situated  in  missionary  countries)  and  4000  mem- 
bers. 

For  all  those  congregations  cf.  Heimbucher, 
iii.  37011'.,  555  tr. 

VIM.  OliGAXlZATlON.—i.  Internal  organiza- 
tion.— The  constitutional  history  of  the  religious 
orders  may  be  divided  into  two  periods:  (1)  the 
31(1  to  tho'lSth  cent.,  and  (2)  the  13tli  to  the  20th 
century. 

(1)  In  the  first  period  religious  life  presents  an 
aspect  of  great  simplicity  and  ajipeais  in  only 
two  distinct  forms  or  tyjies-  the  hermits,  who 
lived  alone,  and  the  cenolules,  who  lived  in  com- 
munity. Somewhat  later  we  liiid  eiTtain  forms  of 
religious  life  in  wliieh  the  eremitical  and  the  ccno- 
bitical  elements  were  combincd-^-c.f/.,  the  Camal- 
dolese,  Carthusians,  ami  Vallonibrosians.  I'he 
canons,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
history,  are  hardly  to  be-  distinguislied  from  the 
monks  (cenobites),  at  lea,st  as  far  as  their  constitu- 
tion is  concerned.  The  military  onlers  form  a 
1  Kor  the  Siaten  o(  Charity  see  above,  p.  'US': 
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clitos  apart.  They  came  into  existence,  moreover, 
only  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  form  of  reliyious  life. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  dnring  the  first  nine  or 
ten  centuries  of  its  existence,  the  religious  state 
was  characterized  by  its  uniformity.  We  find 
everywhere  the  same  life  either  under  the  monastic 
(eremitical  or  cenobitical)  or  under  the  canonical 
rule.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  distinct  '  orders '  or 
congregations  ;  each  monastery  forms,  with  its 
superior  and  various  othcials,  a  unit  of  its  own, 
autonomous  and  independent  of  any  higher  mon- 
astic authority.  The  iirst  attempt  to  unite  monas- 
teries together  in  a  Iciiid  of  federation  was  made  in 
the  9tli  cent,  by  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane.'  But  it 
was  unsuccessful  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  congregation.  Cluny,  in 
the  11th  cent.,  had  more  success,  and  united  those 
monasteries  which  accepted  its  reform  in  a  very 
close  union  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
abbot  of  Cluny  as  head  of  the  '  order.'  Under  this 
authority  the  autonomy  of  the  monasteries — of 
those,  at  least,  that  depended  directly  on  the  great 
abbey  —  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
reform  of  Citeaux  was  inspired  by  a  principle  of 
centralization  differing  from  that  of  Cluny,  but 
tending  towards  the  same  result.  The  close  union 
of  monastery  with  monastery  was  assured  by 
means  of  a  hierarchical  organization  that  sub- 
mitted some  houses  to  the  authority  of  others, 
while  the  unity  of  tlie  whole  order  was  guaranteed 
by  the  institution  of  general  cliapters,  visitors,  and 
a  s\iperior-general.  This  tendency  towards  cen- 
tralization continued  and  increased  from  the  13th 
to  the  20th  century. 

(2)  The  second  i)eriod  presents  certain  new  char- 
acteristics. In  substance  the  religious  life  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  earlier  period,  but  new  forms 
begin  to  arise.  We  have  now  the  foundation  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  or  friars,  whose  life  is  very 
ditierent  from  that  of  the  monks.  The  clerks 
regular,  again,  who  came  into  being  in  the  16th 
cent.,  diller  as  much  from  the  friars  as  the  latter 
from  the  monks.  Certain  congregations  founded 
during  the  period  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  cent. 
— e.g.,  the  Sulpicians,  Oratorians,  and  the  various 
missionary  societies — form  a  new  class  distinct 
from  the  clerks  regular.  The  congregations  of 
religious  women  founded  independently  of  any  of 
the  existing  orders  of  men  are  a  still  more  striking 
development  of  the  religious  state.  The  tendency  to 
centralization  is  emphasized  more  and  more  during 
the  course  of  this  period  of  history.  The  friars  have 
a  superior-general,  general  chapters,  visitors,  pro- 
vincials. The  monastery,  which  in  the  preceding 
period  represented  the  unit  of  monastic  organization, 
loses  all  autonomy.  The  superior  of  each  convent 
is  elected,  generally  speaking,  every  three  years. 
Often  the  nomination  of  the  officials,  or  at  least  of 
some  of  them,  is  not  in  his  hands.  He  is,  in  fact, 
but  the  representative  (and  that  for  only  a  short 
period)  of  an  authority  whose  seat  is  elsewhere. 
The  'religious'  themselves  are  not  permanently 
attached  to  any  one  house,  but  can  be  sent  from 
one  to  another  of  the  houses  of  the  order.  Tliese 
houses  are  vmited  to  form  a  province  under  the 
authority  of  a  provincial.  The  various  provinces 
united  together  form  the  order,  which  is  governed 
by  a  superior-general  and  a  general  chapter,  com- 
posed, in  most  cases,  of  the  provincials  and  dele- 
gates elected  by  each  province.  The  centralizing 
process  reached  its  perfection  in  the  16th  cent, 
with  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  art.  Jesuits),  which 

1  For  those  attempts  and  for  the  ori^n  of  the  congregations 
cf.  U.  Berhfere,  '  Les  Chapitres  gen^raux  de  I'Ordre  St.  Benoit 
avant  le  IVe  concile  de  Latran  (1215),* '  Les  Chapitres  g6n6raux 
O.S.B.  du  XIII«  au  XVe  allele,'  in  Revrte  Binidictine.  viii. 
[1891]  265-264,  ix.  (1892)  64,5-667,  xviii.  [1901]  364-398,  xix. 
[1902]  38-75,  268-278,  374-411,  xxii.  [19051  377  fl. 


has  served,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,  as  a 
model  for  a  great  many  religious  orders  and  has 
even  been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  .some  of 
the  older  orders. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this 
law  of  centralization  was  not  absolute,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  time  certain  societies 
were  founded — e.g.,  the  Sulpicians  or  Oratorians — 
in  which  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  different 
communities  were,  as  in  earlier  times,  of  a  more 
or  less  elastic  nature.  Besides  this,  the  general 
tendency  towards  centralization  did  not  exclude 
another  tendency  which,  at  first  sight,  would 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  it; — namely,  the  tendency  to 
develop  new  forms  of  religious  life.  This  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Down  to  the  13th  cent.,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  all  'religious'  were  either  monks  or  canons, 
the  latter  scarcely  differing  at  all  in  their  mode  of 
life  from  the  former.  In  each  monastery  a  similar 
life  was  lived  and  practically  the  same  Rule  was 
followed,  and  yet,  thanks  to  that  autonomy  which 
was  the  law  of  primitive  raonasticism,  each 
monastery  (especially  before  the  new  state  of 
affairs  introduced  by  Cluny  and  Citeaux)  possessed 
its  own  special  physiognomy.  The  foundation  of 
'  orders '  like  the  Caraaldolese,  the  Carthusians, 
the  Vallombrosians,  and  the  orders  of  Fontevxault 
and  of  Citeaux  brought  new  ideas  into  the  old 
conception  of  religious  life.  The  hospitallers, 
military  orders,  and  mendicant  orders  (Dominicans 
and  Franciscans)  accentuated  still  more  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  variety,  so  much  so  that  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  councils  and  popes  in  the  13th 
cent,  issued  decrees  forbidding  all  further  founda- 
tions ' — a  vain  attempt.  The  movement  was  too 
strong ;  first  one,  then  another  new  order — the 
Carmelites  leading — forced  the  hand  of  author- 
ity and  obtained  recognition,  in  spite  of  the  decrees 
of  councils  and  of  popes. 

From  the  16th  cent,  onwards  the  older  forms  of 
religious  life  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  back- 
ground, and  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century  goes  by 
without  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  correspond- 
ing to  every  separate  need  of  society.  There  are 
orders  whose  object  is  to  combat  the  attacks  of 
heresy,  orders  for  the  education  of  youth,  orders 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  preaching  orders,  mission- 
ary orders,  etc.  In  the  19th  cent,  it  seems  as 
though  every  sluice-gate  had  been  opened  to  the 
flood,  and  the  multiplication  of  orders  attained  to 
such  a  pitch  that  fresli  attempts  were  made  at  the 
Vatican  Council  to  set  a  limit  to  this  love  of 
novelty.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  to 
amalgamate  different  religious  families  having  the 
same  object  and  to  reunite  those  wliich  had  been 
divided  into  different  branches.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  tendency  (perhaps  excessive)  towards 
centralization  was  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency 
equally  strong  towards  an  excess  of  individualism. 

2.  Laws. — The  laws  of  each  religious  order  are 
to  be  found  in  a  species  of  code  known  as  the  Rule. 
We  have  already  discussed  in  art.  Monasticism 
the  origin  of  the  monastic  Rules.  The  chief  Rules 
are  those  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  that;  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  that  of  St.  Francis.  These 
four  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  from  which  all 
later  Rules  have  been  derived  and  the  greater 
number  of  religious  orders  have  adopted  one  or 
other  of  them.  But,  since  they  are  usually  some- 
what general  in  character— c.(?.,  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine — or  because  it  has  become  necessary  to 
modify  some  of  their  prescriptions,  each  order  or 
congregation  possesses  in  addition  to  the  Rule  its 
own  special  usages  called  '  Constitutions,'  which 

1  The  4th  Lateran  OouDCil  (1216)  and  the  2nd  Council  of 
Lyons  (1274). 
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have  the  force  of  law.  It  is  these  constitutions,  in 
reality,  that  give  to  each  order  its  special  charac- 
teristics ;  hence  to  attempt  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  Kules  is  not  practical.  The  best-known 
constitutions  are  those  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Capuchins,  the  Theatines,  and  the 
Jesuits. 

3.  Dress  and  costumes.'— It  might  be  said  with 
some  justice  that  the  existence  of  the  various 
tendencies  above  referred  to  could  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  the  costume  of  the  religious 
orders  alone.  From  the  earliest  days  a  special 
dress  was  worn  by  those  leading  the  religious  life, 
and  this  soon  became  traditional.  It  consisted  of 
a  tunic,  girdle,  scapular  with  hood,  and  a  cowl, 
stockings,  and  sandals ;  sometimes  a  kind  of 
breeches  were  also  worn.  All  these  garments  were 
of  an  inferior  quality  (see  art.  Monasticism). 
Naturally,  consiclerable  variety  existed  with  regard 
to  shape  and  colour.  This  costume  was  the  rule 
for  many  centuries  and  remains  so  still  for  the 
older  monastic  orders,  ha^-ing  undergone  but  slight 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  mendicant  orders  adopted  the  monastic  dress 
in  part — tunic,  girdle,  scajmlar,  and  hood,  cowl, 
or  mantle — but  attached  perhaps  greater  import- 
ance to  the  details  of  shape  and  colour  than  the 
early  monks.  It  was  the  colour  of  their  habit 
that  often  gave  to  these  'religious'  the  name  by 
which  they  were  popularly  known.  Thus  the 
Carmelites  were  known  as  the  White  Friars,  from 
the  white  mantle  which  they  wore ;  while  the 
Dominicans,  who  wore  a  black  mantle,  were  called 
Black  Friars.  In  our  own  day  we  have  the  White 
Fathers,  as  the  missionary  fathers  of  Algeria  are 
called ;  while  the  Cellitines  bear  the  name  of 
Black  Sisters,  and  the  Beguines  are  called  Grey 
Sisters  or  Blue  Sisters,  after  the  colour  of  their 
habit.  Sometimes  it  is  the  shape  of  part  of  the 
habit  that  provides  the  distinctive  title.  Thus,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  Capuchins  are  so  called 
from  the  special  shape  of  the  hood  worn  by  them, 
the  Friars  of  the  Sack  from  the  sack-like  form  and 
stufT  of  their  dress. 

Some  orders  attribute  the  special  form  and  colour 
of  their  habit  to  a  divine  vision,  as,  e.g.,  the  Order 
of  Mercy.  Again,  the  return  to  a  more  strict 
observance  of  the  Kule  outwardly  symbolized  by 
the  practice  of  going  barefoot  has  given  the  title 
of  '  Discalced  '  to  the  reform  in  the  Carmelite  order 
for  men  and  women,  and  to  a  number  of  other 
orders  or  divisions  of  orders. 

The  military  orders  adopted  a  costume  that  was 
more  in  keeping  with  their  character  and  only 
ilistantly  related  to  that  worn  by  the  monks,  with 
whom,  however,  they  were  conne<leil  by  their  rule 
of  life.  It  was  quite  an  innovaticm  when  the 
clerks  regular,  in  the  Ifith  cent.,  forsook  the 
monastic  haliit  together  with  so  many  other  nmn- 
astic  observances  and  ado))ted  the  costume  of  the 
secular  clergy. 

With  regard  to  the  nuns  and  sisters,  those  who 
belonged  to  the  older  orders  adopf<.'d,  as  was  but 
natural,  a  form  of  the  habit  worn  by  the  monks  or 
friars.  The  later  and  nicidern  congregations  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  often  allowed  themselves  to 
Ije  guided  by  mere  fancy,  apart  from  all  tradition. 
On  this  point,  it  is  said,  the  Vatican  Council  had 
also  intcnde<l  to  introduce  a  reform. 

IX.  .iCTiriTY :  SCIKNTIFIC,  LITERARY, 
SOCIAL,  KCONOmC;  SKRVICE.S  RKNDKREl)  RV  TIIK 
RELIOIOUH  ORDERS,  DIFFERENT  WORKS.  —  W« 
have  already  seen  in  art.  Monasticism  that  the 
miinkH  had  no  siiecial  object  in  entering  that  stafe 
of  life  beyond  ttieir  desire  to  lead  a  life  in  closer 

>  r.  Il^lvolanil  V.  PhllippondGlaMadelalnc,  Ilitl.  compUIr  rl 
eotium^M  af$  ordrf*  monaiiitque»,  TfH{iieux  ft  mititaireg,  8  vols., 
P*rl«,  lil3a-42  :  '  f.  alio  Iltlyot  anil  IloiiannI,  opp.  cill. 


conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  by 
force  of  circumstances  and  from  the  fact  that  both 
manual  and  intellectual  work  had  from  the  begin- 
ning a  special  place  in  monastic  life,  they  were  led 
to  develop  their  external  activity  and  thus  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  society  at  large. 
The  monastery  became  in  most  cases  a  centre  of 
civilization  as  well  as  of  religious  life  and  often  a 
flourishing  city  rose  up  around  it.  Many  monas- 
teries had  their  schools  of  literature,  and  of 
grammar,  their  song-schools,  and  their  schools 
for  the  arts  and  crafts.  Libraries  that  often 
became  famous  were  formed  in  the  cloister.  It 
was  in  the  monasteries  that  MSS  were  copied  and 
preserved.  Thus  they  were  for  centuries  a  refuge 
for  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  The  clearing  of 
forests,  the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
the  cultivation  of  tlie  wide  lands  tliat  belonged  to 
them — all  this  was  the  work  of  the  monks.  It 
was  in  the  cloister,  too,  that  the  great  missionaries 
who  went  forth  to  conquer  the  pagan  world  for 
Christ  were  trained — Augustine,  Boniface,  Adal- 
bert, Anschar,  and  many  others. 

In  the  13th  cent,  the  social  influence  of  the 
monastic  order,  which  had  begun  to  decline,  passed 
to  the  newly-founded  mendicant  orders.  The 
latter  came  into  being  at  a  period  when  Christian 
society,  disturbed  and  upset  by  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses  and  other  heretics,  had  begun  its  ])ro- 
cess  of  disintegration.  Tlieir  object  was  precisely 
to  arrest  this  process — in  the  case  of  the  Domim- 
cans,  by  means  of  preaching,  and  teaching  in  the 
schools  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Franciscans,  by  means 
of  a  living  example  of  evangelical  poverty  and  by 
the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministrj'  among  the 
people.  The  Carmelites,  the  Augustinians,  and 
the  other  orders  that  rose  between  the  13th  and 
15th  centuries  had  their  part  also  in  this  good 
work.  Other  orders  founded  about  this  time  had 
a  more  special  ol>ject  in  view  :  for  the  Order  of 
Mercy  and  the  Trinitarians  this  was  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Christian  captives  taken  by  the  Moors  ; 
for  the  military  orders,  the  protection  of  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  war  to  be  waged  against 
the  forces  of  Islam  ;  for  the  hospitallers,  the  care 
of  travellers,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  those  stricken 
with  leprosy.  In  the  16th  cent.,  and  onwards  till 
the  19th,  the  activity  of  the  religious  orders  was 
extended  still  further.  The  Jesuits  set  forth  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Church  witli  all  her  foes, 
by  means  of  their  preaching,  their  schools,  and 
their  sjiiritual  direction.  The  Oratorians,  the 
Suli)icians,  the  Eudists,  and  the  Lazarists  devote 
themselves  more  especially  to  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  The  Theatines,  the  Barnabites,  the  I'as- 
sioinsts,  and  the  Hedemptorists  show  them  the 
example  of  an  austere  ami  holy  life,  and  assist 
them  in  the  sacred  ministry.  The  missionary 
societies  are  spread  abroad  in  every  c|uarter  of  the 
globe,  to  bear  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  nations.  The  teaching  brothers  and  sisters 
give  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society — each  order  or  congregation  has 
it;'  part  to  fulfil  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Church's 
mission  on  earth. 

We  may  give  here  a  rAsuiiii^  of  the  services 
rcn<lered  to  religitm  and  society  by  the  religious 
orders.  The  mission  work  and  that  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  carried  out  in  the  earlier  period  almost 
exclusively  by  the  monks,  the  canons,  and  the 
secular  clergy,  is  from  the  l.lth  cent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  meii(iicant  orders— tlui  l)oinini<'anH,  I'ran- 
ciscaiiH,  and  others  founded  at  that  time.  From  the 
Kith  cent,  tin-  clerks  regular,  the  religious  con- 
gregations, and  missionary  societies  -  .lesuits, 
Lazarists,  AssuiiiptioniHt.s,  tlie  I'athers  of  the  Holy 
(iliost,  etc.— exteiiileil  far  and  wide  thi:  domains  of 
the  Church.      It   was  especially   in  the   lOlh  cent. 
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that  the  missionary  movement  began  to  spread. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1792  of  every  557  men  174 
were  Christians.  At  the  present  day  for  the  same 
number  the  proportion  is  186  Christians.  This 
progress  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  missionaries. ' 
Out  of  18,000  missionaries  15,000  belong  to  difler- 
ent  religious  orders.  Besides  these  must  be 
reckoned  120  congregations  of  women  with  53,000 
sisters,  of  whom  10,000  are  natives.^  During  the 
period  of  their  prosperity  the  monasteries  served 
as  schools  for  children  and  youths.  The  12th  cent, 
saw  the  foundation  of  the  universities,  which  soon 
gathered  round  their  chau"s  of  learning  students 
from  every  part  of  Christendom.  In  these  uni- 
versities, after  a  long  and  violent  conflict,  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Carmelites  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  foothold  and  became  renowned  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  teaching.  In  the  16th  cent, 
the  Jesuits,  especially  as  regards  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools,  are  found  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  while  the  societies  of  teaching  brothers 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor  the  elements  of  learning  and  the  various 
trades.  Other  societies,  again,  like  the  Sulpicians 
or  Eudists,  are  founded  for  tiie  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  congregations  of  women  that  con- 
tinually arise  devote  themselves  to  that  of  young 
girls. 

Study,  the  copying  of  MSS,  and  literary  work  of 
every  description  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
prerogative  of  the  monks,  but,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  new  orders  of  mendicant  friar.s,  and,  later 
still,  the  clerks  regular  dispute  this  prerogative 
with  them.  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites, 
Augustinians,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Sulpicians, 
Barnabites,  and  Redemptorists  —  all  these  can 
quote  among  their  members  the  names  of  theo- 
logians, historians,  critics,  mystical  writers,  and 
savants  of  outstanding  merit. 

Special  orders  or  congregations  are  founded  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the  country  people,  too 
long  neglected,  or  to  the  poorer  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns — the  Lazarists  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  Oratorians  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the 
Piarists,  the  Bamabites,  the  Redemptorists,  tlie 
Passionists,  etc. 

From  the  11th  cent,  onwards  it  is  chiefly  works 
of  charity  that  absorb  the  activity  of  the  religious 
orders.  Full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  work  of 
mercy  carried  on  in  early  times  by  the  monasteries 
and  to  the  liberal  hospitality  shown  to  pilgrims 
and  travellers  in  the  guest-houses  and  hostelries 
that  abounded  along  all  the  roads  leading  to  tlie 
important  places  of  pilgrimage,  such  as  St.  James 
of  Compostella,  Rocamadour,  Rome,  etc.,  and 
which  marked  out  the  various  stages  on  the  way 
and  were  to  be  found  especially  near  bridges  and 
feri'ies.^  Besides  these  there  were  liou.ses  of 
refuge,  leper-houses,  and  other  charitable  estab- 
lishments that  depended  on  the  monasteries,  and 
abundant  alms  in  money  or  in  kind  were  regularly 
distributed  at  the  monastery  gates.  To  give  one 
example  alone  :  we  find  in  the  Monasticon  Angli- 
caniim  and  the  Notitia,  Monastica  a  list  of  about 
115  leper-houses  in  England  and  Scotland.*  The 
11th  cent,  and  the  centuries  that  follow  up  to  the 
15th,  with  the  foundation  of  the  orders  of  hospi- 
tallers already  spoken  of  and  of  the  '  Maisons- 
Dieu,'  the  '  H6tels-Dieu,'  the  leper-houses,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  form  together  a 
glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity." 
But  it  is  especially  from  the  16th  cent,  onwards 

1  Hist.  poKt.  Blatter,  cxxx.  [1902J  911  ft. 

-  Cf.  Heirabucher,  i.  62. 

3  Cf.  Revue  de^  questwns  historimies,  Ix.  [1896]  95  fif. 

■>  Cf.  L.  Lallomand,  Hist,  de  la  chariti,  Paris,  1902-06,  iii.  241. 

s  Cf.  ib.,  where  numerous  proofs  of  this  wonderful  activity  in 
works  of  charity  are  given.  See  also  art.  Charity,  Almsgiving 
(Christian). 


that  the  activity  of  the  religious  orders  in  works 
of  charity  is  seen  at  its  greatest  and  is  found  ready 
to  cope  with  almost  every  ill  that  human  nature 
is  heir  to.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Camillus  de  Lellis, 
and  John  of  God  are  counted  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  As  an  example 
we  may  notice  that  the  Brothers  of  St.  John 
of  God,  popularly  recognized  in  Italy  as  the 
'  Fate  bene  fratelli'  or  '  Benfratelli,'  who,  besides 
the  ordinary  vows  of  religion,  bound  themselves  by 
a  fourth  vow  to  care  for  the  sick  throughout  life, 
possessed  from  the  17th  cent,  and  in  the  genera- 
late  of  Granada  alone  138  hospitals  with  4140  beds, 
while  in  that  of  Rome  they  had  155  hospitals  with 
7210  beds. 

In  the  province  of  charity  the  congregations  of 
women  exercise  a  more  imjiortant  oihce  even  than 
the  orders  of  men.  In  1904  the  statistics  give  us 
457,000  sisters  throughout  the  world  devoted  to 
works  of  mercy — in  charge  of  orphanages,  homes, 
hospitals,  houses  of  refuge  for  penitents  and 
Magdalens,  infant  asylums,  homes  for  the  old,  for 
consumptives,  and  for  lepers,  and  many  besides  who 
are  occupied  with  the  service  of  prisons.' 

This  is  a  very  incomplete  resume  of  the  manifold 
activity  of  the  religious  orders,  but  the  subject,  to 
be  fully  treated,  would  require  volumes.^ 

LiTERAlURB,— P.  H^lyot  and  M.  Bullet,  HM.  des  ordres 
monaf>tiques,  religieux  et  militaires,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1860  (orig. 
ed.  1714-19) ;  the  same  as  a  dictionary  :  Uictioniiaire  des  ordres 
religieux,  edl  M.  L.  Badiche,  4  vols.,  do.  1858-59  (forming  ser. 
i.  vols,  xx.-xxiii.  of  J.  P.  Migne,  Eiicyclopedie  thi^vlogi'jue,  Paris, 
1844-66) ;  M.  Heimbucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen 
der  katholischen  Kirchei,  3  vols.,  Paderborn,  1907-08,  i.  71-84, 
'  Literatur  iiber  die  Orden  und  Kongregationen ' ;  cf.  literature 
in  art.  Monasticism  ;  W.  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
new  ed.,  6  vols.,  London,  1817-30;  L.  Holsteand  M.  Brockie, 
Codex  Regularum  nwiiasticarum  et  canonicarum,  6  vols., 
Augsburg,  1769 ;  C.  de  Smedt,  Introd.  generatis  ad  Hist. 
Eccles.,  Ghent,  1876,  ch.  v.  'de  Documentis  et  Scriptis  circa 
hist,  monasticam ' ;  H.  J.  Wetzer  and  B.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
lexikorfi,  ed.  J.  Hergenrother  and  F.  Kaulen  ,12  vols. ,  Freiburg  i. 
B.,  1882-1903,  s.vv.  'Orden,'  'Congregationen,'  ' Ordensregel,' 
'  Ordensgeliibde ' ;  CE,  s.v. '  Religious  Life ' ;  M.  Verhoeven,  De 
Regulariuin  et  sceculanum  ck'ricorum  jarihus  et  officii^  Liber 
singularis,  Louvain,  1846  ;  De  Buck-Tinnebroecfc,  Examen 
historicum  et  canonicuTn  lihri  R.  D.  Verhoeven,  Ghent,  1847  ; 
A.  Vermeersch,  Z>e  religiosis  inslitutis  et  personis,  2  vols., 
Bruges,  1907-09;  A.  Mater,  L'Eglise  catholique,  sa  constitu- 
tion, son  administration,  Paris,  1906,  p.  205  ff.  ;  P.  Flaminio 
Annibali  da  Latera,  Compendio  della  storia  degli  ordini 
regolari  existenti,  Rome,  1790;  G.  P.  Fontana,  Storia  degli 
ordini  mona^tici,  rcligiosi  e  viilitari  e  dt'lle  congregazione 
Si'colari  dell'  uno  e  I'altro  s^sso,  etc.,  Lucca,  1737  (tr.  of  H61yot)  ; 
Filippo  Bonanni,  Catalogo  degli  ordini  religiosi  della  chiesa 
militante,  Rome,  1712 ;  Hist,  du  clergy  seculier  et  regulier,  des 
congregations  de  chanoines  et  de  clercs,  .  .  .  new  ed.,  following 
Bonanni,  Hermann,  H61yot,  and  others,  4  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1716. 

K.  Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Indian).— The  re- 
ligious orders  in  general  are  ah'eady  jiartly  treated 
in  artt.  Asceticism  (Hindu),  Hinduism,  Monas- 
TICI.SM  (Hindu),  and  some  of  the  ditierent  orders  in 
artt.  Ajivikas,  Jainism,  Pa'timokkha,  etc.  ;  tlie 
doctrines  which  feed  the  religious  life  of  the 
'friars'  are  studied  in  such  artt.  as  Bhagavad- 
GiTA,  Bhakti-Marga,  Jnana-Marga,  Saivism, 
Vaisn.wi.sm,  while  the  artt.  Austei;itie.s,  Fast- 
ing (Introductory  and  non-Christian),  YoGI, 
Dravidians  (N.  India),  vol.  v.  p.  16,  etc.,  describe 
some  of  the  outward  features  of  this  life. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article,  therefore,  is  to 
draw  up  a  general  scheme.  While  avoiding  the 
technicalities  and  especially  the  intricate  and 
innumerable  details  of  modern  institutions,  it  is 
possible  to  state  the  most  important  features  of 
asceticism  as  organized  in  the  religious  brother- 
hoods, and  the  most  remarkable  steps  in  this 
organization. 

I.  'FaqIrism.'—i.  Crude  asceticism.— The  chief 

1  Heimbucher,  i.  62  ft. 

2  A.  L.  Cauchy,  Considerations  sur  les  ordres  religieux,  Paris, 
1844  ;  J.  M.  Prat,  Essai  hist,  sur  la  def^truclion  des  ordres 
religieux  en  France  au  XVI lie  siecle,  do.  1845;  G.  Palma, 
'  Discorso  in  difesa  degli  ordini  religiosi,'  in  Annali  deUe  scienze 
religiose,  1st  ser.,  iii.  [1835]  406. 
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element — the  raw  material — of  the  IiuUan  religious 
life  is  what  we  ma}'  conveniently  style  '  faqirisin.' 
This  word  is  of  course  modern  and  its  technical 
meaning  is  precise,'  but  it  seems  an  appropriate 
term  to  summarize  the  crude  ascetic,  mystical,  and 
orgiastic  beliefs  and  practices  which,  as  far  back  as 
our  information  goes,  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  j'eople.  Such  beliefs  and  practices  may 
be  traced  in  almost  all  primitive  civilizations.- 
Outside  of  India  they  have  been  crushed  or 
chastened  to  a  large  extent  by  the  progress  of 
social  life  or  of  a  religion  which  found  its  leading 
motives  in  ideas  more  human  and  mure  truly  reli- 
gious than  a  hare  asceticism.'  In  India,  on  the 
contrarj",  the  ascetic  tendencies  underwent  an 
enormous  development  owing  to  certain  climatic 
and  racial  circumstances,  and,  moreover,  they 
were  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the  religions 
and  philo90[ihies  themselves.  From  time  to  time 
throughout  history  spiritual  leaders  succeeded  in 
organizing  and  moralizing  these  tendencies,  con- 
structing '  tlieosophic'  or  devotional  theories  of  no 
mean  moral  and  spiritual  value ;  but  the  starting- 
point  of  those  theories  is  often  to  be  found  in  raw 
asceticism.  The  Buddhist  —  the  Jain  or  the 
Tridandin  —  is  a  philosopher,  hut  he  is  also  a 
chastened  faqlr.  The  morbid  devotee  who  prac- 
tises catalepsy  on  the  cross-roads  for  a  living  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Vedantist  who  sinks  his  soul  into 
the  universal  Self,  and  of  the  Buddhist  monk,  the 
arhat,  who  enjoys  the  meditations  leading  to  nir- 
vana. To  put  it  otherwise,  the  sorcerer,  the  saint, 
and  the  god  form  a  continuous  chain  ;  all  saints 
are  ascetics  and  thaumaturges  :  Siva  is  a  penitent ; 
the  androgynous  isiva  embodies  the  most  morbid 
form  of  asceticism.  It  is  certain  tli.it  tlie  religious 
leaders  were  able  to  educate  a  large  number  of 
j)rofessional  devotees  ;  but  many  ascetics  remained 
outside  the  great  orders  and  formed  only  lax 
associations  for  begging  or  not  much  more.  Now- 
adays, even  when  he  is  hacked  up  by  a  Church  and 
professes  to  be  a  member  of  an  order  endowed  with 
a  literature  and  with  half-divine  and  infallible 
gurus,  the  ordinary  'friar'  is  too  often  a  man  of 
a  low  intellectual  level.  His  literary  or  doctrinal 
knowledge  is  frequently  conlined  to  a  few  mantras, 
or  formulas;  his  sectarian  peculiarities  (form  of 
dress,  amulets,  etc.)  are  not  much  more  than  a 
pretence  or  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  is  safe  to 
infer  that  tliis  state  of  things  is  an  old  one. 

The  Indian  orders  are  a])!  to  split  up  and  to 
degenerate.  Tlie  old  crude  faqirism  is  eternal  and 
really  unmodiliable.  When  we  compare  the  data 
to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist  Pitakas,  in  the  Jain 
Annas,  and  in  the  Greek  sources  with  mediaeval 
ana  modern  descriptions,  we  are  struck  by  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  (1)  penitential  (tapas), 
(2)  mystical  (yoga),  and  (3)  orgiastic  (pu^{inuirga, 
'salvation  through  dalliance')  practices. 

The  earliest  references  that  we  possess  to  ascetic 
mystical  practices  have  been  studied  by  A.  IJarth 
and  H.  Oldenherg.  The  longliaired  ascetic,  or 
muni,  naked  or  dressed  in  rags  of  reddish  colour, 
is  '  pos.sessed  with  the  gods,'  and,  inversely,  the  god 
Sun  is  once  celebrated  under  the  aspect  of  a  muni.* 

'  Hero  we  have  a  Iivinp  picture  of  the  or(fiaatlo  outtjreaks  of 
the  'iltl  Vedlc  world,  ■till  confliii'l  as  they  are  In  tlic  narrow 
limltH  of  .Shamonlum,  not  jet  purKlcd  by  the  aspiration  to  the 
final  (Iflivarnnce.'B 

'  See  art.  T»Rviiiii ;  H.  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burni-U,  Bobton- 
Jobsrm ;  a  Gtotnary  qf  Anglo-Indian  Coiloi/ninl  Wordt  and 
Phraaes,  Ijontion,  18H8,  a.v.  'Fakocr.'  One  of  the  earlient 
rrfprencm  (KWS)  dcHcribes  the  /aijlrg  as  'line  espbce  de  reli- 
^eux  Indou  qui  foulent  le  monde  aux  pleds  et  no  s'bablllcnt 
que  de  haillons  qu'ilH  ramosscnt  dans  len  rues.' 

*8*ro  art.  Iwitution  (Introductory  and  I'riniltive). 

>H«e  art.  UoxASTicinM,  vol.  vill.  p.  781) f.  ;  the  nhllKatlon  of 
work,  Htudy,  and  active  charity  is  fully  rccogntzca  by  the 
Woet<'rn  monk. 

«  lUgnda,  vlll.  I".  f.n,  x.  136. 

*  See  A.  Rarth,  f^uamntf  Ann  dindianiMint,  Paris,  lt)U,  i. 


(a)  Tapas. — Tlie  '  religieux '  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  times  is  often  a  penitent  (tCipasa)  who  indulges 
in  extreme  mortifications,  or  in  morbid  self-torture 
or  mutilation — e.g.,  the  Bahikathas,  feeding  on 
excrements  (Aghoris),  holding  the  arms  or  the  face 
upright  until  paralj'zed  ; '  imitating  the  cow,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  or  the  rook^  {govrata,^  aivavrata, 
kukkutacrata,  kdkavrata). 

Tapas  culminates  in  suicide — a  common  practice 
in  ancient  times.  While  the  Brahmnns  forbid 
suicide  as  a  religious  act,  they  nevertheless  admit 
it  as  an  atonement  for  certain  sins.''  With  the 
non-Brahmans  suicide,  by  starvation,  drowning, 
lire,  or  exposure,  is  a  regular  way  of  salvation.' 
See  also  artt.  Asceticism  (Hindu),  Austerities, 
Fasting  (Introductory  and  non-Christian). 

(b)  Yoga.^  —  Mystical  devices,  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  yoga,  are  as  a  rule 
associated  with  tapas  or,  at  least,  with  a  semi- 
penitential  life.  There  are  a  number  of  asanas, 
'  modes  of  sitting,'  attitvides  of  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  mtidras,  attitudes  of  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  body.  In  the  khcchari  mudnl  the 
ascetic  inserts  his  reverted  tongue  into  the  gullet, 
while  fixing  the  gaze  between  the  eyebrows. 
There  are  many  devices  to  induce  trance — pro- 
tracted rigidity  of  body,  fixity  of  look,  repetition 
of  strange  sets  of  formulas,  counting  the  respira- 
tion or  stopping  it  (prandydma). 

(c)  Makdras. — On  the  orgiastic  side  of  faqirism, 
the  use  for  '  religious '  purposes  of  the  live  makdras 
— the  five  things  the  name  of  which  begins  with  m 
(meat,  fish,  alcohol,  copulation,  and  mudrds) — we 
are  only  too  well  enlightened  as  regards  medi;eval 
and  modern  times ;  but  we  are  rather  in  the  dark 
as  to  old  Hinduism.  Witli  the  Jains  (q.v.),  before 
their  reformation  by  Nataputta,  and  with  the 
Ajivikas  (q.v.),  continence  was  nut  one  of  the 
obligations  of  the  ascetic.  There  are  unmistak- 
,^ble  signs  that  the  uiimorality  of  the  modern 
Saktas  is  not  a  new  development.  In  the  days  of 
I'ataiijali  (1m\  cent.  B.C.)  the  violence  of  the 
fanatical  devotees  was  already  a  pro\  crb ;  in  the 
Ml~chchkakntikd  'nun,'  or  rcligieusc  (go.idvid),  is  a 
synonym  of  'harlot'  (veiijd).  The  motto,  'Omnia 
sancta  Sanctis,'  had  many  followers.' 

By  i>enance  and  trance  a  devotee  obtains  im- 
l)ortant  advantages  and  is  supjiosed  to  obtain  some 
still  more  inipurtanl  uncs. 

(1)  This  mode  of  life,  not  always  very  uncom- 
fortable, assures  a  living.  No  one  will  refuse  alms 
to  an  ascetic  mendicant.  Further,  the  ascetic  is 
able  to  render  many  services,  either  of  white  or  of 
black  magic.  The  mass  of  the  ascetics  practised 
the  'low  arts'  wliicli  are  enumerated  in  the 
Buddhist  svttas  as  unworthy  of  a  monk.'  The  list 
is  a  long  one  and  is  as  valuable  for  modern  times 
as  it  is  fur  ancient.' 

(2)  A     religious    mendicant,    especially     when 

42;  H.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  del  Veda,  Berlin,  19H,  I'rcnch 
Ir.  by  V.  Iknry,  Paris,  1903,  p.  344  f. 

I  See  Strabo,  XV.  i.  CI,  03  j  ixrt.  HlNouisM,  vol.  vi.  p.  701*>,  on 
the  Crdhvablhus,  Nakbln,  AkainuiuUliin,  Ilhuminmkhln. 

a  See  Mnhdniddeia  p.  29;  Majjiiima,  i.  78,  888  (K.  E.  Neu- 
mann, (iolamo  lluddho'e  Iteden,  Leipzig,  I89B-1900,  1.  1«,  IL 
78) ;  ilahilbhiirata,  v.  99.  14,  v.  121 /in. 

3  Cf.  the  0ocT«>t.  *  Apastainbo,  I.  86. 

»  Strabo,  XV.  1.  68,  78;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  Ixix.    See  artt. 

jAINtSM,  KkUAUNATII. 

"  K.  Oarbe,  Kiitfikhi/a  iiJui  Yoga  (01 A P),  StrasBhurR,  1890; 
W.  Hopkins.  '  Yojfa,'  J  AGS  xxii.  111)01]  33:);  Rat  Habmlur  Srii 
Clintiilra  Vasu.  Yogatailra.  Allahiilnid,  191fi  (Sirnsiimliilil, 
(fherajfiiatainhUA) ;'  Yitgiivachfira-Manual,  I,ondon  (I'TH),  1890, 
tr.  K.  1,.  Woo<lward,  Mamuit  of  a  SlyKtit^,  ITS  translation  sor., 
no.  II,  1916. 

7  Ilarlh,  p.  181  ;  see  also  K.  .Schmidt,  Brilrdgr  zur  imlLsehen 
Krnlik,  U'lnrli;,  1902.  p.  liutl.  For  the  earliest  references, 
somewhat  (foubtful,  to  women  Iea.li?ii{  a  wanilering  reliiflous 
life  see  Barth,  p.  81. 

»  Diali'guei  <>/  (As  Buddha,  tr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  l/ondou, 
1899,  I.  1(.  IT. 

«  See  art.  KAnl-U.NiiIs. 
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qualified  in  penitential  observances,  in  ecstatic 
devices,  or  in  tliauniaturgio  formulas,  is  supposed 
to  possess  magical  powers  —  ttie  rddhis  of  the 
Bucldliists  or  the  siddhis  of  the  classical  yoga, 
elsewhere  bhutis.^  He  was  able  to  communicate 
with  all  sorts  of  supernatural  beings,  male  and 
female.  He  was  assured  of  a  happy  rebirth,  as  a 
god  or  a  demon.  But  Sakyamuni  states  that  by 
the  '  practice  of  the  cow '  {govrata)  a  man  is  reborn, 
not  as  a  god,  but  as  a  cow. 

2.  The  task  of  the  religious  leaders. — This  was 
in  short  (1)  to  group  ascetics  under  a  cei'tain  rule 
of  life,  and  (2)  to  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
ascetic,  mystical,  and  orgiastic  practices. 

(1)  We  possess  no  information  as  to  the  earliest 
steps  towards  the  organization  of  the  orders.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  religious 
non-Brahmanic  bodies  had  been  flourishing  for  a 
long  time  when  Indian  history  begins  with  the 
Jina  and  the  Buddha.  The  former  was  only  the 
reformer  of  an  existing  brotherhood  and  the  latter 
adopted  from  the  non-Buddhists  some  of  the  most 
important  rules  of  the  cenobitic  life  (foitnightly 
meetings,  etc.).  A  dogma  of  both  Jains  and 
Buddhists  is  that  there  have  been  in  the  past  a 
number  of  Jinas  and  Buddhas ;  this  dogma  is 
historically  true. 

(2)  While  a  mendicant,  who  was  hitherto  his 
own  master,  has  to  become  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ized body,  to  undergo  a  novitiate,  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  authority  of  a  fixed  rule  or  of  the  elders 
(thera,  thaira),  he  is  expected  to  become  at  the 
same  time  a  '  philosopher '  who  strives  towards  a 
supernatural  goal.  Penance,  trance,  and  even  the 
makdras  are  turned  by  the  spiritual  leaders  into 
means  of  spiritual  progress. 

Some  leaders  try  to  check  the  exaggeration  of  penance  and 
ecstasy  and  prohibit  the  inakdras ;  others  systematically 
approve  of  the  most  morbid  form  of  asceticism.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  standpoint  of  the  leaders  may  be  illustrated  by  two 
instances ;  (i.)  the  gods  were  scared  by  the  pen.inces  and  the 
pious  deeds  of  the  future  Buddha,  fearing  that  he  would 
dethrone  them  by  the  magical  power  which  was  the  natural 
fruit  of  such  penances  and  deeds.  The  future  Buddha  com- 
forted them  :  a  saint  does  not  care  for  '  secular '  advantages  ; 
his  only  aim  is  nirvana,  (ii.)  The  'mystic'  discipline  is  two. 
fold — rdjayoga,  an  intellectual  theosophy,  and  hatfinyoija,  a 
theurgy  or  mechanical  theosophy  in  which  medicine  and  trance 
are  mixed.  The  former  represents  the  loftier  side  of  Indian 
mysticism,  and  is  the  work  of  the  thinkers;  the  latter  embodies 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  ascetics. 

A  few  topics  may  be  mentioned,  (a)  Ancient 
Brahmanism  regarded  penance  as  a  method  of 
atonement  for  sin,  and  Jainism  strongly  empha- 
sized this  view,  which  is  a  general  one.  With  the 
Buddhists  penance,  either  moderate  or  severe,  is 
expected  to  crush  desire.  With  the  devotional 
sects  one  pleases  the  gods  by  self-torture.^  (6)  As 
concerns  trance,  a  Brahman  employs  in  the  grand 
ceuvre  of  '  deliverance  in  this  life  '  *  the  very  devices 
through  which  a  fagir  induces  trance  and  obtains 
magical  powers.  Since  the  immanent  Absolute 
dwells  in  the  heart,  an  ascetic  might  '  draw  the 
self  from  the  non-self  and  concentrate  his  indi- 
vidual soul  in  the  real  soul.  With  the  Buddhists 
trance  does  not  directly  work  out  nirvana,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  necessaiy ;  in  order  to  be  really 
efficacious,  it  must  be  'without  content.'  With 
the  devotional  sects  the  devotee  realizes  during 
trance  a  transitory  union  {yoga)  with  his  god,  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  happiness,  (c)  As  concerns 
the  makdras,  no  moral  distinction  can  be  made 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tantric  {idkta,  left 
hand)  ceremonies,  whether  Buddhist,*  Saivite,'or 

1  See  Oarhe,  Sdrjikhya  mid  Yoga,  p.  43 ;  Dialogues  o/  the 
Buddha,  i.  88 ;  art.  Mysticism  (Buddhist). 

3  Art.  Expiation  and  Atonkme.nt  (Hindu) ;  J.  Jolly,  Recht  ujld 
Sitte  (GIAP),  Strassburg,  1S96,  §  37;  Oldenberg,  Religion  dea 
Veda,  French  tr. ,  p.  361. 

3  See  art.  Jivanmukta. 

1  See,  e.ij.,  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin, '  Une  Pratique  des  Tantras,' 
Onzi^me  Cmigris  des  Orientalistes,  Paris,  1809,  i.  240. 

s  See,  e.g.,  the  Srlchakra  or  PHr^dbhi^eka. 


Vaisnavite,'  which  aim  at  the  identification  of  the 
ascetic  (yogin)  with  the  god — by  intercourse  with 
a  mudra,  a  female,  who,  tlirough  '  baptism ' 
{abhiseka)  or  '  marks '  (nydsa),  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  Bhagavati  (a  female  Buddha),  into 
Bhairavi,  into  Kadha,  a  Buddhist  becomes  the 
Buddha  Vajrasattva,  a  Saivite  becomes  Bhairava, 
a  Vaisnavite  becomes  Krsna — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  gross  rites  which  have  as  female  pro- 
tagonists the  fanatical  girls  known  as  'mothers,* 
yoginls,  dakinis,  etc.  But  the  Tantric  ceremonies 
are  looked  upon  as  a  '  path  to  deliverance ' :  the 
orgy  is  a  sacred  orgy  ;  moreover,  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  ascetics  adilicted  to  that  '  worship ' 
interpret  even  the  most  shocking  obscenities  of 
their  books  in  an  allegorical  waj'.° 

II.  Ancient  BrIhmanic  asceticism.^— The 
Brahman  asceticism  was  influenced  by  the  estab- 
lished ideas  on  penance,  but  it  remained  foreign 
and  hostile  to  faqirism.  While  it  did  not  directly 
fdve  birth  to  religious  orders  properly  so  called,  it 
developed  both  the  type  of  the  Indian  friar  and, 
as  far  as  the  earlier  period  is  concerned,  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  religious  life. 

In  short,  the  brahmachdrin  is  the  type  of  the  Buddhist 
novice,  h-dmanera,  and  the  sannyuain  ('  apotactite  ')  is  the  type 
of  the  (jftjfcju  (Kern).  On  the  other  hand,  the  goal  aimed  at  by 
the  Brahman  ascetics  (nirsdna,  liberation  from  the  sufferings 
of  individual  existence,  identification  with  the  .absolute) became, 
jimtatis. mutandis,  the  goal  of  the  Buddhists  and  of  the  earliest 
orders. 

The  Vedo-Brahmanic  religion  inherited  from  an 
early  date  both  the  ceremony  of  initiation  (q.v.) — 
preliminary  to  marriage  and  to  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  a  member  of  the  clan — and  the  rules 
stating  the  duties  of  the  youth  to  be  initiated. 
The  young  Arya  had  to  remain  some  years  in  the 
house  of  a  preceptor  (guru)  as  a  servant  and  as  a 
student  in  the  sacred  lore  (hence  his  name  6r«^- 
macharin);  he  begged  his  food,  avoided  certain 
articles  of  diet,  and  practised  continence.  The 
last  feature  is  important,  and  the  very  term  for 
novitiate  or  studentship  (brahmacharyji)  comes  to 
mean  continence  and,  in  the  time  of  Sakyamuni, 
religious  life.'' 

When  the  speculations  on  rebirth  and  deliverance 
from  rebirth  were  ripe,  continence  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  way  to  heaven,  but  as  the  best 
means  of  deliverance  from  death.  While  old  men, 
after  having  paid  their  debts  to  the  gods  (by  sacri- 
fice) and  to  the  dead  (by  the  birth  of  a  son), 
abandoned  secular  life  (sanmjasin)  in  oriier  to 
reach  holiness  before  dying,  young  men  agreed  to 
sjiend  their  whole  life  as  brahmacliarins  in  the 
house  of  tlieir  guru.^  This  house  was  a  hermitage. 
There  are  in  the  MahabhCirata,  in  Sakuntala,  and 
in  the  Harsacharita^  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
quiet  retreats  of  the  iiX6§ioi.. 

In  contrast  with  the  settlements  of  hermits 
devoted  to  meditation  together  with  moderate  as- 
ceticism, and  not  averse  to  sacrifice,  early  Brah- 
manism had  'penitent hermits '(^dpam),  i\\e munis 
or  rsis  of  the  B'lahabhdrata,  either  of  priestly  or  of 
kingly  parentage.  The  munii  have  abandoned 
sacrifice ;  they   feed   strictly  on   roots  and  fruit ; 

1  See,  e.g.,  the  Rdsmaxi(lalis  of  the  VallabhachSryas  (Hist,  nj 
the  Sect  of  Mahdrdjas  or  Vallabhdchdryas  in  Western  India, 
Calcutta,  1865,  where  the  proceedings  of  a  famous  trial  in  1861 
are  to  be  found). 

2  See  the  Gitagovinda. 

3  See  artt.  Asram.4,  Monasticism  (Hindu),  vol.  viii,  p.  804 ; 
The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas  (SBE  ii.  [1897]  and  xiv.  (1882]), 
The  Institutes  of  Vishnu  (SBE  vii.  [1900]),  and  The  Laws  uj 
Manu  (SBE  xxv.  [1SS6))  ;  H.  Kern,  tr.  G.  Huet,  Eist.  du  baud- 
dhisme  dans  I'Inde,  Paris,  1901,  ii.  1-22,  Manual  of  Indian. 
Buddhism  (01 AP),  Strassburg,  1896,  p.  73  f.;  A.  Earth, 
Quarante  Am,  i.  80;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  210;  Jolly, 
Recht  und  Sitte,  §§  64  and  65. 

4  See  Paramatthajotikd,  ii.,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

5  Chdndogya,  ii.  2,  23. 

6  Bapabhatta's  Ear^acharita,  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  F.  W. 
Thomas,  London,  1897,  pp.  xi,  161,  236. 
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they  perform  severe  penances  (the  tapas  properly 
so  called,  '  heat '),  but  they  remain  dignitied  and 
free  from  vulgar  charlatanism. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Brahmanical 
mendicants  or  wandering  ascetics  (yati,  bhiksu, 
pariivdjaka),  although  we  know  only  two  associa- 
tions of  such  men.'  The  law-books  (in  which  is 
embodied  the  smrti)  regard  this  mode  of  life  with 
little  favour. 

We  possess  a  few  details  concerning  ths  jatilas, 
jatilakas,  or  dirgh/tjata,  '  ascetics  with  matted 
hair,'  who  joined  the  Buddhist  order  when  Sakya- 
muni  proved  his  magical  efficiency  to  them.  Their 
Brahmanical  character  is  established  inasmuch  as 
they  sacriKced  to  the  fire.' 

III.  EELJGIOVS  ORDERS:  GENERAL  REMARKS. 
—  I.  Sects  and  orders. — Apart  from  pure  Brah- 
maiiism — i.e.  Brahmanism  freed  from  any  tinge  of 
Saivism  or  Vaisnavism,  as  it  was  at  the  befiinning 
and  as  it  has  remained  in  certain  circles — religious 
India  is  sectarian.  On  the  whole  (there  are  ex- 
ceptions) each  sect — a  fluid  group  of  the  worshippers 
of  a  certain  deity,  or  of  a  certain  form  of  a  deity — 
has  its  religious  order,  sometimes  two  or  three 
religious  orders.  The  prima  facie  view  is  that,  in 
early  times,  the  orders — e.g.,  the  Buddhist  brother- 
hood— stood  by  themselves  and  had  no  intimate 
conne.xion  with  the  mass  of  the  people  :  a  number 
of  ascetics  followed  a  certain  discipline,  both 
practical  and  doctrinal,  and  the  good  people  who 
fed  them  were  left  to  their  own  religious  beliefs, 
a  mixture  of  paganism  and  old  inherited  fumily, 
tribal,  and  trade  rules.     Such  a  view  is  not  com- 

Slete.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  Buddhism  or 
aini.sm,  the  order  came  first,  and  the  sect  after- 
wards ;  and  the  same  process  was  repeated  through 
history  more  than  once.  But  the  leaders,  the 
Buddha  or  the  Jina,  gathered  adherents  who  did 
not  join  the  order  and  who  formed  a  body  of  lay- 
men, a  sect,  whether  Buddhist  or  Jain.^  In  con- 
trast with  the  lax  associations  of  wandering 
mendicants,  like  the  modern  Aghoris,  no  organized 
monasticism  could  develop  without  being  backed 
by  a  sect.  The  saints,  especially  the  Master  and 
his  predeces.sor8,  the  relics,  the  holy  places,  the 
symbols  (tree,  etc.),  were  the  focus  of  a  popular 
Buddhist  devotion.  The  title  of  Khys  Davids' 
book.  Buddhist  India*  is  somewhat  misleading, 
for  India,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  Buddhist,  but 
the  IJuddhist  sect  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  one 
of  tlie  most  important  sects  of  India,  and  is  really 
a  Church. 

If  we  are  right  on  this  point,  we  have  to  infer 
that  the  modern  constitution  of  Iniiian  sectarian- 
ism is  really  very  old.  There  is  a  sect  wliich  linds 
its  unity  in  the  worship  of  a  pod,  either  a  natural 
or  mylhiilogical  god  (Siva,  Vi^tiu)  or  an  enhemerist 
god  (liuddlia,  Jina).  The  sect  is  divided  into  two 
sections:  (1)  the  laymen,  more  or  less  initiated 
into  the  theology  of  the  sect  (snmprndaya,  dar.iami, 
matri),  and  (2)  the  ascetics,  or  vnirngis;  some  are 
hermits  (v&nnprruithn,  dfaxufnjTaL,  ^prjfjLirai)  ;  some 
lead  a  common  life  (Kon-i/Jioi,  vuitltil/uiri)  in  a 
convent  {rihCirn,  vinthn),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  temple  or  a  holy  ['hice  as  a  rule  ;  sonir  w.mdiT 
from  one  maljin  to  another,  from  one  rhnllya  to 
another,  from  one  place  of  pilgrimage  to  another 
(the  Circunicellioncs  of  the  West)." 

■  P4Qlnl,  Iv.  8,  in,  Knrmandlniwi,  PfirMArinnii. 

'  Vinaya  TtzU,  I.  (.S7l/f  xlil.  (IBSl)  124  ;  AUG  t.  (1888)  128); 
AiiiT'llnra,  Hi.  V!70. 

-^  On  the  natiirf  of  the  sect  we  Barth,  Qtfnrfinf^  .i4n<,  p.  140; 
ttc  Kino  nrt.  KitAKlli. 

4  lyjnilon,  1003.  On  Iliirtrlhlut  cult  «■<•  Kcm,  tr.  Hiiet,  il.  13<V. 
248 ;  J.  P.  Mlnavrr,  U'rhrrchtn  tur  U  btmdtthimjif,  tr.  fnmi 
K<i»alan,  I'arln.  IWH.  yy.  tl.'.-lsn. 

*  Kor  Af*rT\y\\(,u  o(  thp  mafAn  per  KHE  viii.  Hfl3 ;  for 
rnntrnat  of  th**  rfntflt-nt  monka  (tn*ir/if//i/iri)  with  tlie  itin<-rniit, 
art.  KhakTh  ;  for  rules  for  the  IntLlatlon  of  foreign  monks,  Ktil-' 
1  III.  74. 


2.  Evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  orders. — 
While  emphasizing  the  permanent  character  of  the 
Indian  religious  institutions — there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence, from  a  certain  standpoint,  between  the  temple 
in  the  form  of  a  chaitya  and  that  in  the  form  of  a 
lihga-stixme — it  is  necessary  to  avoid  wild  ana- 
chronism as  well  as  pedantic  chronology.  The 
beliefs  of  the  sects  have  not  been  completely  modi- 
fied ;  everywhere  and  always  a  certain  monotheism, 
more  or  less  devotional,  kept  asserting  itself  in 
spite  of  an  overwhelming  mj'tliology  and  polylatry. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  '  India  fell  asleep  Vedio 
or  atheist  some  centuries  B.C.  to  awake  devotional, 
Saivite  or  Vaisnavite  some  centuries  later.''  But 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  'intellectuals'  of  the  sects,  i.e.  of  the  ascetics. 
The  institutions  which  we  study  (below,  IV.)  as 
'ancient  religious  orders'  are,  as  a  rule,  atheist; 
the  Buddhist  monk,  like  the  Brahman  sannyasin 
of  old,  aims  at  nirvana,  and  he  does  not  expect 
any  help  from  any  god  or  saint.  Buddhism  and 
Jamism,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  brotherhood  only 
are  taken  into  account,  are  not  '  religions ' ;  they 
are  atheist  paths  of  salvation,'  like  Sankhya  or 
Vedftnta.  \Vith  the  mediaeval  or  modern  orders 
(below,  V.)  bhakti,  an  ardent  devotion  to  a  'deity 
of  election'  {istadevatd),  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  doctrine  of  grace  (a7tugraha).'  The  neo- 
Buddhism  (see  art.  Mahayana),  contrasted  with 
early  Buddhism  (see  art.  Hinayana),  illustrates 
the  change  :  it  aims  at  a  rebirth  in  Sukhavati,* 
not  at  nin^dna,  just  as  the  devotee  of  Visnu  aims 
at  a  rebirth  in  Goloka,  not  at  brahynamrt-dna 
(losing  oneself  in  the  Absolute).  But  the  idea  of 
nirvana  ha.s  not  altogether  disappeared  in  neo- 
Buddhism,  although  it  is  kept  in  the  background  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  the  monism  or  semi-monisra 
(advnita,  viiiMadraita)  of  the  Upanisad-\ eA&nt». 
schools  furnishes  the  sects  of  bhakti  with  an 
esoteric  or  '  superior '  theology. 

3.  Religious  vows. — Of  all  the  Indian  orders, 
the  Buddliists  seem  to  have  understood  the  nature 
of  the  religious  life  best.  The  theory  of  the  vows 
in  the  Aohidharmakoia  reminds  us  of  Western 
theology. 

A  Buddhist  is  a  man  (or  a  woman)  who  has 
taken  the  vows  of  the  religious  life  (samvnra, 
'restraint,'  'discipline'),  i.e.  who,  after  taking 
refuge  in  the  Three  Jewels  (Buddha,  d/mrrna, 
sangha),  has  solemnly  undertaken  to  live  his  whole 
life  under  the  rule  of  S.akyamuni.  The  vows  are 
either  ( 1 )  the  vows  of  a  bhikjjit  (the  vows  of  a  novice 
and  of  a  nun  are  different  in  practice,  but  the  same 
in  kind),  or  ('.!)  the  vows  of  a  layman  (updsaka)  or 
laywonian  {tipd.sikd) :  an  vpa/taka  is  not,  as  gener- 
ally understood,  a  worshipper,  but  a  '  religieux  ' ;  he 
is  ailunllv  a  member  of  the  third  order,  a  tertiary. 

The  bhtlciH  binds  himself  to  avoid  all  occnsions 
of  sin  (i.e.  of  desire),  and  practises  a  mortification 
which  dfivelops  the  humility  and  the  energy 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  updnakn  avoids  the 
oceasicm  of  nmnj'  sins  and  plants  roots  of  merit 
wliich  will  ripen  in  a  future  life."  The  difference 
between  the  two  rules  of  life  is  eharaeterized  hy 
the  .svnin'rtra  on  carnal  desire:  while  t he  A/h'^.sh  is 
absohilely  continent  and  therefore  remains  un- 
touched by  the  fire  of  passion,  the  nfid.iakn  is  to 
avoid  only  illicit  love  (Xv/mc  mithyni  lu'ira),  either 
intercourse  with  an  ngiimyd  (neighbour's  wife, 
nun,  etc.)  or  illicit  intercourse  with  his  own  wife.' 

1  A  rt'iimrk  often  e!npliftHl7od  hy  A.  Harth. 

'■'Srp  I,,  do  la  Valli'i'  I'oiiKKin,  H'ri|/  to  NinHt^a,  Oaml>ridge, 
p.  llllV. 

a  Hi  (■  Vajrnehrhhrdik/l,  (  2. 

4  See  SUE  %\\x.  IIS(U),  pt.  II.  pp.  1,  1(11. 

i>  A  /.Ai*fii  follnwB  the  Ten  rreccnt*  (B/iB  vil.  .S2n«)  An 
vpasakn  folIowH  the  flrHt  live  of  thi-ne  prerepts— ttu-  third, 
cctnlinenre,  heltiK  iinderntood  tnutatif  wfitnnili*. 

"  In  l*arttmnithnji>ttktl.  ii.  (vol.  f.  p.  4;t),  tlie  ifafUlraiiantonana, 
'  avnidlrif*  A(IuIt*T.v,'  la  st.vlcd  bmhmacharlia,  '  continence.' 
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A  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  an  upasaka  is 
expected  to  take  the  eight  vow  s  of  an  upavdsastha 
every  fortnight,  i.e.  to  live  twenty-four  hours  as 
a  monk  (continence,  not  eating  at  a  prohibited 
time,  etc.). 

The  man  wlio  has  taken  the  vows  either  of  a 
bhiksu  or  of  an  upasaka  is  a  '  disciplined  one,'  a 
'restrained  one'  (samvrta);  he  is  not  like  other 
men,  for  the  vows  create  the  special  .sort  of  karma 
which  is  styled  avijnapti.'- 

In  Mahiiyana  Buddhism  the  old  organization  of  the  order 
remains,  theoretically  at  least,  as  it  was ;  but  a  new  saituara — 
the  'discipline  of  a  future  Buddha '^^ — comes  to  the  front. 
Bhih^iit!  and  iipdsalcas  have  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
bodhisattva^  i.e.  to  'produce'  the  thought  of  becomint,'  a 
Buddha  and  to  practise  the  perfect  virtues.  Now,  accordinp:  to 
the  dogma  and  the  legends,  a  bodhisattva  may  be  married  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  fact  that  a  man,  after  t.iking  the  vows  of  a 
bhikl/iiy  may  '  exchange '  these  vows  for  the  vows  of  a  bodhi- 
sattva and  marry.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Buddhist 
order  in  Nepal — and  partly  at  least  in  old  Ka^uiir — became  an 
order  of  married  6/nfc.>us 3  (Banras,  Gubharjus,  Vajracharyas). 

4.  The  Church  and  the  State. — An  important 
point  in  the  liistory  of  the  orders  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State.  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  Ajivikas 
secured,  through  the  zeal  of  Asoka,'  important 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
religious  orders  carefully  respected  the  rights  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  and  parents' (no  son,  slave,  or 
officer  can  be  admitted  into  the  IJiiddhist  order 
without  the  permission  of  father,  owner,  or  king), 
there  are  evidences  that  the  civil  power  did  not 
always  respect  the  rights  of  the  churches.'  The 
history  of  the  so-called  persecutions  remains  to  be 
studied.  Scholars  now  believe  that  the  Buddhist 
narratives  on  this  subject  are  on  the  whole  inac- 
curate.' 

IV.  Ancient  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.— From  about 
the  8th  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  a  number  of 
religious  leaders  gave  a  regular  form  to  the 
wandering  ascetic  life.  The  best  of  them  had  a 
high  moral  standard  and  a  high  intellectual  stand- 
point ;  they  condemned  in  theory,  even  when  they 
were  forced  to  tolerate  in  practice,  the  less  honour- 
able devices  which  were  popular  among  their 
followers  (magical  performances,  etc.);  they 
preached  a  path  to  salvation,  and  contrived  to 
adapt  to  this  lofty  aim  the  penitential  and  ecstatic 
practices.  They  were  great  organizers  and  also 
great  men  ;  while  the  brotherhoods  which  they 
had  established  were  living,  robust  organisms,  they 
themselves  became  the  gods  of  new  religions. 

I.  Buddhist  and  Jain. — The  rules  of  the  Buddhist  * 

1  See  art.  Karm.\,  vol.  vii.  p.  674,  5  5.  The  prUtimok^asaijivara, 
'discipline  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Pratimoksa  on  the 
Vinaya,' is  the  essential  condition  of  the  dhydnaaatitaara  and 
tobottarasanivara  (see  art.  Dhyana),  which,  being  the  path  to 
nirvdXLa,  constitute  the  mystical  side  of  the  life  of  a  monk.  In 
Occidental  language  the  updnaka  is  a  tertiary,  the  bhiki/u  is  a 
regular  friar  who  is  expected  to  be  a  mystic.  In  fact,  only  the 
bhikf:it  is  qualified  for  mysticism  and  nirvdria. 

'-  See  art.  Bodut-sattva. 

3  See  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Essays  on  the  Lanfiuages  .  .  .  of  Nepal 
and  Tibet,  London,  1874,  p.  139  ;  S.  L6vi,  Nepal,  Paris,  1005,  ii. 
26.    See  also  the  '  predictions'— e.p.,  Rastrapalapariprchchha. 

4  See  art.  ASoka  ;  E.  Senart,  Les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadaai, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1881-S6  ;  V.  A.  Smith,  Aioka,  Oxford,  1901.  The 
history  of  Kani^ka  and  Harsa  is  also  interesting  in  that  respect 
(see  V'.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  Hist.  0/  India^,  Oxford,  1908). 

s  See  Vinaya  Texts,  i.  (SEE  xiii.). 
**  See,  e.g.,  Sik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  59 f. 

7  Kern,  Manual  o.f  Indian  Buddhisrm,  pp.  118,  124.  134  ;  see 
Taranatha,  Gesch.  des  BuddhisintLs  in  Indicn,  tr.  F.  A.  von 
Schiefner,  Petrograd,  1869,  p.  81 ;  W.  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus,  do. 
1860,  p.  203 ;  Diiiyaoaddna,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  R.  A.  Neil, 
Cambridge.  1S86,  p.  434. 

8  See  artt.  Discipline  (Buddhist),  Ceylon  Buddhism,  Elder 
(Buddhist),  Initiation  (Buddhist),  Mosasticism  (Buddhist). 
Sources  :  Vinaya  Texts,  i.-iii.  (SEE  xiii.,  xvii.  [18821,  xx.  (1885))  ; 
P.  L.  Wieger,  Bouddhisme  chinais,  i.,  Vinaya  Monachijnne  el 
discipline,  Paris,  1910  ;  L.  Finot,  *  Le  Pratimok^  des  Sarvasti- 
vadins,'  J  A  XI.  ii.  [1913]  465;  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle,  Manuscript 
Remains  of  Buddhist  Literature,  i.,  Oxford,  1916.  Bhlk-^w^i- 
karmavdcand,  Oxford,  Skr.  MSS,  no.  1442  {Cat.  [1905]  ii.  256) ; 
H.  Oldenberg,  '  Buddhistische  Studien,'  ZDM6  lii.  [1898] 
613 ;  S.  Beal,  A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  London,  1871 ; 
Adikannapradipa,  tr.  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin,  Bouddhisme, 


and  Jain '  brotherhoods  are  well  known  and  may 
be  easily  studied  both  in  the  sources,  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  translated,  and  in  a 
number  of  summaries  or  essays. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  Saiigha  contains 
two  classes  of  '  religieux ' :  («)  the  monks  who 
follow  the  old  rule  of  asceticism  (the  twelve  or 
thirteen  dhutahgas  or  dhutagniias),'^  hermits, 
'  men  of  cemeteries ' — they  are  often  very  holy 
men,^  although  they  have  a  bad  reputation  and 
are  even  forbidden  to  approach  the  village ;  and 
(4)  the  monks  of  lax  observance,  the  Koivb^iot,  who 
not  only  disregard  the  dlmtahgns,  but  indulge  in 
the  'extra-allowances'  (atirehildhlia)  authorized 
by  the  Vinaya — i.e.,  they  are  solemnly  taught  the 
four  niirayas  (alms  poured  in  the  bowl  as  sole 
food,  dress  made  of  rags,  a  tree  as  a  house,  cow- 
urine  as  sole  medicament),  but  they  do  not  take 
any  account  of  these  rules.* 

2.  Other  orders. — Side  by  side  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  Jainas,  and  the  Ajivikas  (q.v.),  there 
were  several  religious  orders  or  associations  which 
are  known  only  by  name.  We  may  mention  the 
followers  of  the  teachers  named  in  the  tiamanna- 
phalasutta^  and  the  stereotyped  list  of  Ahguttara, 
iii.  276.« 

While,  in  accordance  w  ith  the  rationalistic  ideas 
which  came  into  the  foreground  at  that  time 
{Brdhniana.9,  Ujtanisads),  the  earlier  orders  were 
mostly  atheist  '  disciplines  of  salvation  '  or  '  paths 
to  nirvana,'  there  are  evidences  that  many  wor- 
shippers of  some  '  deity  of  election '  (istadcvatd) 
constituted  themselves  into  congregations  or  orders. 
Such  names  as  Devadhammika,'  Indavattika, 
Brahmavattika,  Vasudevavattika,  etc.,*  point  to 
that  conclusion.  Ascetics,  to  be  sure,  exerted 
themselves,  both  by  penance  and  by  ecstasy,  to  be 
reborn  in  some  heaven.  According  to  the  Bud- 
dhists, Brahmanshave  only  such  a  rebirth  in  view  ; 
and  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  which  do  not  approve 
of  the  Brahman  sacrificial  method  of  obtaining 
this  rebirth,  have  a  theory  on  the  meditations 
through  which  such  a  rebirth  may  be  obtained. 
The  mediaeval  and  modern  orders  (below,  V.)  have 
certainly  had  a  long  history  previous  to  any  infor- 
mation now  available. 

V.  Medieval  and  modern    orders.'  —  i. 

London,  1909,  p.  1  ff. ;  I-Tsing,  Record  of  the  Buddhist 
Religion  in  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  tr.  J.  Takakusu, 
Oxford,  1896.  Summaries :  Kern,  tr.  Huet,  ii.  38-135 ;  M.  E. 
L.  van  Goor,  De  Buddhistische  Non,  Leyden,  1915 ;  Minayeff, 
Recherches  sur  le  bouddhisme,  p.  271  (appendi-x  :  '  La  Commu- 
naut6  des  moines  bouddhistes') ;  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Eastern 
Monachism,  London,  1850  ;  Hodgson,  pp.  139-145  (see  S.  L6vi, 
ii.  26). 

1  See  artt.  Jaikism,  Mona8ticis.m  (Buddhist);  sources  in 
Achdrafiga  {SEE  xxii.  [1884]  1,  202f.);  Jagmanderlal  Jaini, 
Outlines  of  Jainism,  Cambridge,  1916;  Mrs.  Sinclair  St«venson, 
The  Heart  of  Jainism,  London,  1915.  The  connexion  between 
the  monks  and  the  '  tertiaries  '  is  very  close  in  Jainism. 

2  See,  e.g.,  Rhi'S  DaWds,  DiatoQues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  210 ; 
Milinda,  p.  348  (SBE  xxxvi,  [1894]  244). 

3  See  art.  Pratvekabiiddhas. 

4  There  are  many  points  of  controversy — e.g.,  the  use  of  meat, 
which  is  condemned  in  Mahayana  and  authorized  (even  obliga- 
tory [see  I-Tsing,  Religieux  ^mineats,  tr.  E.  Chavannes,  Paris, 
1894,  p.  48])  in  Hinayana ;  see  W.  Hopkins,  '  Buddhist  Rule 
against  Eating  Meat,'  JAOS  xxvii.  pt.  2  [1907],  p.  455. 

5  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  66  ff.  ;  also  R.  0.  Franke,  Dlgha- 
nikdya,  Gdttingen,  1913. 

n  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  220;  JRAS,  1908,  p.  197; 
Mahdvasiu,  iii.  412  ;  ^ik^dsamuchchayri,  p.  331 ;  Lalitavistara, 
p.  2 ;  SuinailgalavUdsinl,  i.  162  ;  Saddhamiapuxufarlka  (SEE 
xxi.  [1834]  263). 

7  Afigiittara,  iii.  276.  8  Mahdniddesa,  p.  39. 

9  A.  Barth,  Quarante  Ans,  i.  166,  'Religions  de  I'lnde,*  i. 
399,  'Bulletin  des  religions  de  I'lnde,"  ii.  72,  206,  420;  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861 ;  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell,  do.  1873 ; 
L.  D.  Barnett,  Hinduism,  do.  1906  ;  P.  Oltramare,  L  Hist,  des 
idies  th^osophi'iues dans  V Inde,  Paris,  1906  ;  R.  Garbe,  Sdipkhya 
und  Yoga  (  =  GIAP  iii.  4),  Strassburg,  1896;  R.  Schmidt, 
Fakire  und  Fakirtum  im  alien  und  modernen  Indien ;  Voga- 
Lehre  und  Yoga-Praxis  nach  indischen  Originalquellen,  Berlin, 
1908 ;  M.  Monier-Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  London,  1875, 
'Indian  Theistic  Reformers,'  JRAS  xiii.  [1881]  i.  281,   'The 
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RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Japanese)— (Mexican  and  Peruvian) 


Theology.  —  Bhttkti,^  i.e.  devotion  to  God  —  a 
Heavenly  Father,  and  often,  like  the  Vaisnavite 
avatars,  an  incarnate  Saviour — gave  rise  to  a  lofty 
mysticism,"  a  solid  theology  of  divine  ftraee. 
Meditation,  when  bhakti  remains  pure,  has  a 
reasonable  object,  and  compares  to  advantage  with 
the  '  meditation  without  an  object,'  which  is  the 
highest  stage  in  the  '  disciplines  of  salvation.' 
Asceticism  has  a  truly  religious  meaning.  Religious 
orders  have  been  the  ornament  and  the  focus  of 
the  powerful  and  intense  sectarian  worships  which 
have  been  since  the  Bhagavad-Gltd  (q.v.)  the  lead- 
ing forces  of  Indian  religions  thought.^ 

Bkakti,  whether  Buddhist  or  Hindu,  has  its 
drawbacks  and  its  failures. 

*  It  wa8  deemed  the  essential  condition  of  salvation ;  it 
became  the  unique  condition.  A  sintjle  act  of  faith,  a  single 
sincere  invocation  to  God,  cancels  a  life  of  sin.  Finally,  the 
exaggeration  of  bkakti  destroys  bkakti.'* 

To  pronounce  the  name  of  Avalokitesvara  or  of 
Krsna,  even  by  chance,  even  in  a  blasphemy,  is 
enough.  Further,  the  devotion  due  to  God  is  due 
(1)  to  the  guru,  who  is  often  regarded  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  God  Himself  ;  Hinduism,  in  that  direction, 
went  almost  as  far  as  Lamaisni  (^.r. ) ;  and  also  (2) 
to  specialized  forms  of  God  and  to  idols  ;  hence  all 
forms  of  superstition.  Again  (3)  devotion  is  often 
paid  to  the  iakti,  or  '  female  energy,'  of  God  ; 
hence  the  'religious'  justitieation  of  the  eroticism 
of  the  Saktas  (left-hand  worship). 

2.  Classification.  —  The  r61e  of  the  religious 
orders  has  been  sometimes  to  purify  bkakti  from 
its  pagan  features,  sometimes  to  emphasize  those 
features  and  to  organize  the  piistimdrffa,  'salva- 
tion by  dalliance.'  They  may  be  described  either 
as  Vaisnavite  or  as  Saivite,  according  to  the  name 
that  they  give  to  God. 

(rt)  Vaimavite.'  —  (1)  Ramanuja  {q.v.),  and  (2) 
Kamananiia,"  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Rama- 
nuja and  was  possibly  the  immediate  gum  of  (3) 
Kabir  (q.v.);  (4)  Anandatirtha,  who  originated 
the  Mailhvas  (.q.v.);  (5)  Chaitanya  (q.v.),  and  (6) 
Vallabhaeharya  {q.v.  ;  16th  cent.),  «ith  the  (5") 
Kartabhajas  and  the  (6*)  Charan  Dasis  (18th  cent.), 
with  the  (5'')  Radhavallabhis,  the  SakhibhSvas,  etc. 

Vaisnava  Reliirion.'  ib.  xiv.  [1882]  287,  733 ;  W.  Cronke,  Tribm 
and  Caitlf.g,  Calcutta,  1896;  M.  A.  Sherring,  Hindu  Tribeji  and 
Vobtfi  in  Benaren,  do.  1872-81 ;  Jogendra  Nath  Ithattach.'irva, 
Hindu  Ca^tm  and  Sects,  do.  1896;  J.  C.  Oman,  7'Ac  Mystics, 
Ascttics,  aiul  Saints  of  India,  London,  1905,  CuU.^,  Cttntorns, 
and  .'^nperstitionji  of  India,  do.  1903,  The  Uraltmans,  Thcists, 
and  it  ultima  (if  India,  do.  1907;  J.  Murray,  llandhuok  of  the 
Benrjal  Prcsidfncy,  do.  1,S32,  Handbook  of  the  Bombay  Presi. 
denei/'^,  do.  ISSl,  Handbook  of  the  .Madras  Fretidnicy,  do. 
1879;  W.  W.  WymXer,  ImpcriaUlttlttteer  of  India'',  do.  1886-87; 
O.  A.  Valentia,  Voyaijcs  and  Travels,  do.  1809-11 ;  D.  Shea  and 
A.  Troyer,  The  Dahistdn  or  School  of  Manners,  tr.  from  PerHian, 
do.  1843 ;  J.  A.  Duhois,  Hindu  .Manners,  Cust(rms,  and  Cere- 
lnoni€^,  ed.  H.  K.  Beauchanip,  Oxford,  1906;  R.  Heher,  A'arr. 
0/  a  Journey  through  tke  Upper  Proviners  of  India,  from 
Calcutta  to  ISombay,  lXti-;6>,  Iy>ndon,  IS'as,  <  1843-44;  U.  O. 
Bhandarkar,  Vaispavisjn ,  .^aivisin  ,and  .Minor  lieli-jious  .Systems 
{  =  (11 A  P  iii.  6),  Strasshurg,  10l;{;  Ilajagopalacharya,  l'(ii>pa- 
vite  Ilrformcrs  in  India,  .Ma^lraH,  llK)9 ;  S.  Krishnajtwaini 
Aiyanpar.^ri  lidmdnujacharya,  a  .Sketch  of  his  Life,  do.  IHOS  ; 
C.  M.  PadmanabhAchfirya,  Life  and  Teaehitvjs  of  .^*n  Mad/tvd- 
chtlrya.do.  1909;  Balnrama  .Slallikn,  Rri.shna  and  Krisbnaisoi, 
Caloiittn,  1898,  .Jafiannatha's  Worship  at  Puri,  do.  I.SD'J ; 
Devendranatlia,  Door^a  Poojab,  rlo.  18:17;  F.  Max  MuUer, 
Jidnuikrishna,  his  Life  and  Sayinijs,  London,  1898 ;  F.  W. 
Thornaj*.  Mutual  Influence  of  Muhammadans  and  Hiiulus, 
Cambridge,  189'2. 

'  Hco  art.  nuAKTl-MiitnA. 

»Sci',  e.g.,  AdriililyaJbhaktiai>lrat,  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  llilil.  Iriil., 
Calculla.  1878,  also  Sacred  Hooks  of  the  Hindus,  vll.  [AllahWuul, 
1011). 

>8eo  I..  D.  nnnictt,  The  Heart  of  India,  l.ondon,  lOOM,  nlxo 
Hindui'm,  do.  liMW;  on  the  Sitt*r«,  U.  Cntilwell,  Comparntire 
Grammar  of  the  Itravidian  Lamjuages,  Ixindon,  187r>,  Iiitrod. 
pp.  127,  14fl;  O.  E.  Oovtr,  The  Polk.Stmgs  nf  Simthem  India, 
y\K<\m;  1871. 

4  s-  ■■  llnrth,  Q\taranU  Am,  p.  lOB. 

»8<rp  art.  lliKliriHM,  vol.  vl.  n.  702 f.  ;  also  artt.  OoHilN, 
RnAnn.HinnA,  IIf.^mai.  (i«  31  and  3a),  IlAiiiti<'iiANi>Iii,  UAiitinl, 
CiiAnAn  It^MiN,  KiiakIn,  liuAVintANH  (H.  India),  vol.  v.  p.  24, 

K)lf''lll'I.IYAN. 

*>  Hco  art.  ltAUANA.xnlN. 


With  l\abir  are  connected  a  number  of  sects : 
Da<lupanthTs,  Baba  Liills,  Siidhus,  Satnamis, 
Prannathis,  Sivanarayanis  (qq.v.);  the  gum  of  the 
last  had  a  remarkable  interview  with  Bishop 
Heber. 

Nanak  (q.v.)  .and  the  Sikhs  (q.v.)  also  belong  to 
the  s)>iritual  influence  of  Kabir.' 

(i)  iaivite.^ — (1)  The  Tridandins  or  Dasnamis — 
all  ascetics  ; — and  (2)  the  Sniartas — ascetics  and 
laymen — profess  to  be  disciples  of  Sankara.  The 
religious  order  of  the  sect  of  the  Lingayats  (g.t).), 
(3)  the  Jahgamas,  are  both  cenobitic  and  itinerant ; 
they  were  founded  by  Ekantada  Rainayya  (12th 
cent.);  (4)  the  Kanphatas,  'split-eared,' ,  are 
mendicants;  (5)  the  Gosalns  (gosmtnin),  Sivii- 
charins,  Hamsas,  Paramahamsas,  and  many  other 
ascetics  practise  a  phrenetic  asceticism  ;  some  form 
real  associations. 

Literature.— The  literature  has  been  given  in  the  footnotes. 
L.  DE  LA  VALI.ee  POUSSIN. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Japanese).— In  the 
native  religion  of  Shinto  there  liave  been  from 
early  times  certain  hereditary  religious  corpora- 
tions which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  religious 
brotherhoods.  The  Nakatomi,  though  hardly  a 
priestly  caste,  were  recognized  as  vicars  of  the 
Mikado,  and  they  also  largely  composed  the 
otlicials  of  the  Jingikwan,  or  department  of  religion. 
Another  hereditarj'  corporation  was  the  Imbe,  de- 
scended from  the  god  Futodama.  Their  duty  was 
to  prepare  the  otl'erings  and  to  exercise  the  most 
careful  avoidance  of  impurity  in  so  doing.  A 
third  order  was  that  of  the  Uiabe,  or  diviners, 
mentioned  already  in  a.d.  585,  and  later  divided 
into  four  branches  belonging  to  as  many  pro- 
vinces." ^I.  A.  MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Mexican  and  Peru- 
vian).— I.  Mexican.— In  the  higher  civilizations  of 
America  we  lind  religious  orders  akin  to  the  reli- 
gious brotherhoods  of  higher  faiths.  In  Mexico  one 
of  these  orders  was  the  Tlamaxcaeayotl,  an  ascetic 
order  attached  to  the  service  of  the  god  Quetzal- 
coatl.  The  head  of  it  was  named  after  the  god, 
and  never  issued  from  his  seclusion  except  to  .speak 
to  the  king.  The  brothers  dressed  in  black  robes, 
lived  on  coarse  fare,  and  worked  hard.  They  kept 
a  night  watch,  singing  hymns  to  Quetzalcoatl. 
At  times  they  retired  to  the  desert  for  penance 
and  in  order  to  pray  in  .seclusion.  Children  were 
dedicated  to  this  order  from  birth,  wearing  a  dis- 
liuitive  collar,  called  yantiati,  until  the  age  of 
four,  when  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  brother- 
hood.* 

Another  outstanding  order  was  that  of  Telpooh- 
tilizlle,  the  'congregation  of  young  men,'  youths 
who  lived  at  home,  but  mot  at  sunset  in  a  special 
house  to  (lance  and  sing  praises  to  the  god.'  Each 
temple  h.id  also  a  monastery. 

The  Tlamacazqui,  'deacons'  or  ministers,  and 
the  (.Juaiiuacuiltiu,  'herb-eaters,'  dedicated  them- 
selves for  life  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  Both 
were  ascetic  orders  performing  acts  of  ])enance  in 
imitation  of  their  patron,  Quetzalcoatl.  These 
orders  had  monasteries  for  both  sexes,  and  their 
head  was  the  high-priest  of  Quetzalcoatl.*  Female 
chililren  wore  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods 
wlicu  forty  days  old,  by  being  jjresented  to  the 
pricsl  in  tlie  templr,  carrying  a  miniature  broom 
and    censer.       At    the    rciiuired    age    they    then 

1  See  artt.  UdXhI«,  NuimXt-ah.  two  of  the  three  religlouB  orders 
of  the  SikhH. 

'■'  .Sec  art.  IliNnciHM,  \o\.  vi.  p.  701  f.  ;  iiIko  artt.  KAHAldH, 
KRt>AKNAT[l,    KaiU-i.in(i1h  (Sc\('raM.   KhevnraH),   AtItm.   ComXIn, 

OaNAI'ATVAH.  IlKNOAI.  (^  33),  OOKAKIISATII,  I>HAV11HANM  (8.  Ilulia), 

vol.  v.  pp.  22,  2.'». 

.■<  W.  0.  Aston,  Shinto:  the  Way  of  the  Oodl,  liOndon,  190.'i, 
p.  201  a. 

4  .V/(  iii.  438.  »  10.  III.  43fl.  "  /(..  il.  203. 
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entered  the  monastery,  either  for  a  period  of  years 
or  for  life-long  continence.  Under  the  care  of  a 
matron  they  were  employed  in  weaving  and  em- 
broidering temple-tapestries,  filling  the  incense 
braziers,  and  preparing  bread  for  the  priests.' 

The  Totonacs  had  a  strict  order  devoted  to 
Centeotl.  Its  members  were  widowers  over  sixty, 
of  irreproacliable  character,  who  lived  a  secluded 
and  austere  life.  They  dressed  in  skins  and  ate 
no  meat.  They  were  much  respected  by  the 
people,  who  consulted  them,  and  regarded  their 
answers  as  oracles.' 

2.  Peruvian. — In  Peru  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  a  religious  order  was  tliat  of  the 
'  Virgins  of  the  Sun,'  girls  who  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  god  in  infancy,  and  at  the 
fitting  age  placed  under  the  care  of  matrons  in 
convents.  Here  they  lived  in  absolute  seclusion, 
for  none  but  the  Inca  and  his  queen  could  enter. 
Their  employment  was  to  watch  over  the  sacred 
fire  and  to  weave  and  embroider  temple-hangings  as 
well  as  the  dresses  for  the  Inca  and  his  household. 
They  had  to  live  a  life  of  strictest  continence,  and 
any  one  who  failed  to  do  so  was  buried  alive, 
while  her  lover  was  strangled  and  the  village  or 
town  where  he  lived  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Yet  from  their  numbers  the  most  beautiful  «ere 
selected  as  '  brides '  or  concubines  of  the  Inca. 
The  '  houses  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun,'  or  monas- 
teries, were  low  ranges  of  buildings,  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  to  exclude  them  from  observation.' 

3.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  there  were  orders 
of  knights  corresponding  to  the  European  religious 
orders  of  chivalry.  The  initiation  to  these  orders 
was  protracted  and  severe,  testing  both  the  bravery 
and  the  endurance  of  the  candidates.* 

Literature. — See  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (Muslim).— In  this 
article  attention  is  confined  mainly  to  the  N. 
African  orders.  For  the  religious  orders  in  other 
countries  reference  should  be  made  to  the  series 
of  articles  on  Muhammadanism.  See  also  artt. 
Dervish,  SCfIs. 

I.  General  cbaracteristics.  —  i.  Pre- 
liminary observations. — In  the  East  the  religious 
orders  of  Islam  are  not  numerous,  but  their 
members  are  subject  to  religious  obligations  of 
the  most  precise  kind,  to  a  most  rigorous  dis- 
cipline alike  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal  things, 
and  to  a  strictly  defined  procedure  in  political 
matters,  so  that  they  are  at  once  initiates  (in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  term)  and  agents  of  their  official 
head.  In  N.  Africa,  and  especially  in  the  Maghrib, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  orders  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  but  their  organization  is  lax.  Thus,  as 
we  proceed  from  Morocco  to  the  Far  East,  we 
notice  that  the  orders  gradually  decrease  in 
number  and  importance ;  while,  in  passing  from 
East  to  West,  we  find  an  unmistakable  ebb  in  the 
current  of  Pan-Islamism.  It  would  seem,  in  fact, 
that  the  ideal  of  the  religious  order  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  Pan-Islamism  ;  each  tends  to  exclude 
the  other.  In  the  East  and  the  Far  East  the 
breath  of  Pan-Islamism  has  sometimes  excited, 
or  threatened  to  excite,  the  Muslim  populace  to 
revolt ;  while  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  Pan-Islamist 
idea  is  but  little  diffused,  it  is  the  orders  that 
have  now  and  again  disturbed  the  public  peace  or 
provoked  conflicts  in  the  colonial  or  protected 
countries. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  Maghrib  the 
fact  that  the  Sharif s,  i.e.  the  real  or  supposed 
descendants  of  Muhammad,  are  found  in  great 

1  JViiii.  204f.  2  ni.  ii.  214,  iii.  437. 

3  W.  H.  Prescott,  Bist,  0/  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  London, 
1890,  p.  62  f. 
•I  ,V  A'  ii.  194  f.  ;  Prescott,  p.  10. 


numbers  tends  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  orders.  The  Sharifs  form  a  highly-esteemed 
religious  class,  their  descent  itself  providing  a 
sufficient  basis  for  their  authority.  As  it  is  not 
to  their  interest  that  religious  associations  which 
may  divert  to  tlieir  own  uses  some  portion  of  the 
religious  offerings  should  be  making  headway 
alongside  of  them,  the  Sharifian  families  are 
essentially  hostile  to  the  orders,  except  those 
which  they  have  founded  and  in  a  sense  absorbed, 
thus  appropriating  the  advantages  and  emoluments 
of  both  the  Sharlfate  and  the  order. 

The  orders  are  very  numerous  in  N.  Africa,  and 
the  majority  of  them  have  a  large,  some  even  an 
enormous,  membership.  Definite,  or  even  approxi- 
mate, enumerations  of  their  adherents  are  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  In  countries  subject 
to  European  Powers,  as  Algeria,  statistics  have 
been  compiled  and  published,  but  they  have  only 
a  relative  value.  In  independent  Muslim  coun- 
tries, such  as  Morocco,  the  numerical  estimates  are 
purely  fanciful.  Questions  put  to  native  members 
of  one  and  the  same  order  or  community  will  elicit 
the  most  remarkable  diversity  of  estimates  ;  thus, 
as  regards  a  particular  confraternity,  one  will 
speak  of  hundreds  of  members,  another  of  thou- 
sand.s,  while  a  personal  investigation  will  perhaps 
reduce  the  total  to  a  few  dozens  or  even  units. 
Still,  after  making  all  allowances,  we  are  safe  to 
say  that  the  membership  of  the  orders  in  N. 
Africa  is  very  large ;  the  present  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  in  Morocco  about  three-quarters  of 
the  male  population  belong  to  these  communities. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  of  a  general  character 
is  that  some  orders  are  specially  connected  with 
particular  districts  or  particular  tribes.  Thus  the 
order  of  the  Nasiriyyah  and  that  of  the  Mbuoniin 
recruit  their  ranks  almost  exclusively  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Wadi  Draa  (S.  Morocco) ; 
while,  as  an  instance  of  a  group  wholly  confined 
to  a  certain  ethnological  stratum,  and  affiliated 
with  a  religious  order,  we  may  refer  to  the  Bukhara 
(plur.  of  Bukhari),  descendants  of  the  famous  Black 
Guard  instituted  by  the  sultans  of  Morocco,  whose 
privileges  were  ratified  bj'  an  imperial  decree  in 
1697  ;  this  negro  aristocracy  belongs  in  the  main 
to  the'Isawiyyah  (below,  II.  i). 

Finally,  from  the  category  of  religious  orders 
properly  so  called  we  exclude  certain  associations 
possessing  a  religious  character  (all  associations  in 
Islam  may  be  said  to  have  a  religious  character — 
corporations,  trade  gilds,  shooting  clubs,  etc. ),  but 
having  nothing  else  in  common  with  the  orders  (of 
which  religion  is  the  sole  raison  d'etre,  and  which 
have  an  essentially  religious  purpose).  Thus  we 
do  not  regard  the  acrobatic  society  of  Sus  called 
the  Ulad  Sidi  ^ammad  u  Musa  as  a  religious 
order ;  still  less  the  Ghnftwa,  the  negro  jugglers 
of  the  public  grounds  and  market-places.  Their 
open-air  performances  and  their  manner  of  taking 
the  collection  do  not  suggest  a  religious  fraternity. 

2.  Organization.  —  At  the  head  of  the  order 
(called  triqa,  'way,'  or  taifa,  'band')  stands  the 
shaikh,  who  exerci.ses  absolute  authority.  Under 
the  shaikh  is  the  khallfah,  or  ndib,  who  acts  as  his 
vicegerent  or  deputy,  and,  in  more  remote  parts, 
represents  him  and  his  authority.  Next  come  the 
muqaddams,  heads  of  the  various  groups  into 
which  the  order  is  divided,  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  propaganda  and  management ;  they  enrol 
new  members,  and  initiate  them,  collect  the  oH'er- 
ings,  and  convey  the  instructions  of  the  shaikh  to 
members  within  their  jurisdiction ;  in  short,  they 
are  pre-eminently  the  agents  of  the  order.  The 
members,  again,  are  stj'led  khivan,  ikhwdn, 
'brothers'  (Algeria,  etc.),  fuqara  (plur.  oi  faqlr, 
'  poor ')  (Morocco),  or,  more  rarely,  darwishes, 
which  is  rather  an  Oriental  term  ;  one  also  hears 
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the  word  asliab,  '  companions.'  The  several  chiefs 
of  an  order  are  kept  in  toueli  with  one  another  by 
foot-messengers  (raqqdb);  the  naqib  is  a  kind  of 
master  of  ceremonies ;  the  shaush  is  charged  with 
temporal  affairs. 

The  members  of  an  order  hold  regular  meetings, 
called  hadra/is,  at  stated  tunes,  and  at  these  they 
engage  in  their  devotional  practices — prayer,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  etc. — and  hear  the  instructions  and 
counsels  of  their  muqnddams.  The  order  has  also 
an  establishment  called  the  zawiyah.  This  word 
is  rather  vague  in  its  denotation,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  signifies  an  abode  of  murdbit,  or  monks, 
and  is  thus  often  rendered  '  convent,'  '  monastery,' 
or  even  (quite  wrongly)  '  hospital.'  The  zdiciyah, 
in  fact,  may  be  a  group  of  buildings — sometimes  a 
very  extensive  group  —  comprising  a  mosque,  a 
school,  apartments  for  disciples  (ialabah),  pilgrims 
(if  it  has  a  saint's  tomb),  dependents,  travellers, 
the  poor,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  no  more  than  a  place 
of  meeting  and  instruction. 

3.  Initiation  and  the  chains.— The  rite  of  initia^ 
tion  is  called  wird,  lit.  'going  down,'  and  so 
'descent  to  the  watering-place,'  'act  of  drinking,' 
and  is  administered  to  the  novice  (lymrid)  by  the 
muqaddam.  The  muqaddam  receives  his  investi- 
ture from  the  shaikh,  who  delivers  to  him  a  diploma 
stj'led  ijdznh.  The  prerogative  of  the  shaikh  rests 
upon  tradition  and  derives  its  sanction  from  the 
'  cliains '  in  which  the  tradition  is  embodied.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  chains  :  (1)  the  chain  of  initiation 
(silsilat  al-u-ird),  i.e.  the  series  of  'saints'  from 
whom  the  founder  of  the  order  received  his  in- 
struction, and  (2)  the  chain  of  benediction  (silsilat 
al-baraka),  or  series  of  shaikhs  who  successively 
held  the  lieadship  of  the  order,  and  so  transmitted 
the  divine  benediction.  The  former  goes  back 
from  the  founder  to  Muhammad  through  a  com- 

filete  series  of  real  or  supposed  personages  directly 
inked  with  one  another,  and  then  ascends,  with 
the  archangel  Gabriel  as  Intermediary,  to  Allah 
liimsclf. 

4.  Mysticism  in  the  orders.' — Mysticism  (y.i).), 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  re- 
ligion, if  not  indeed  its  very  essence,  was,  in 
Islam,  the  needed,  and  in  a  sense  the  inevitable, 
recoil  from  the  intellectualism  of  the  Qur'an. 
Mysticism  is  highly  developed  in  the  orders,  and 
in  some  of  them  reaches  its  zenith.  It  takes 
various  form-s.  It  appears  in  the  '  saints'  cliains  ' 
mentioned  above,  connecting  the  founders  of  the 
orders  with  Muhammad,  and  through  him  with 
Gabriel  and  Alliili,  thus  securing  for  them  their 
divine  authority.  The  signilicanceattachedtothese 
chains  rests  wholly  u|ion  the  mystical  element.  It 
manifests  itself  strikingly  in  the  religious  language 
— forniulfe  of  initiation  (tvird)  and  of  prayer  {i/hikr, 
etc. ),  instruction.s  and  counsels  of  the  shnikh.i,  specu- 
lations regarding  the  stages,  and  descriptions  of 
the  psychic  states,  through  which  the  votary  jiasses 
in  order  to  attain  to  ecstasy  and  union  with  (iod — 
speculations  and  descriptions  that  recall  in  striking 
fashion  the  analogous  theories  and  delineations  of 
Christian  inysticism  and  liuddhist  asceticism. 

5.  Ritual  and  ceremonial.' — Mysticism,  though 
in  origin  and  principle  a  reaction  against  the 
syHtematiziiig  and  the  abuse  of  rites  and  formula', 
has  given  rise  in  the  orders  to  a  ceremonialism  of 
its  own.  This  linds  expression,  first  of  all,  in 
litanies — the  manifold  repetitions  (extending  to  .in, 
l(X»,  1000,  10,0(JO,  and  even  100,000  times)  of  the 
Minio  religions  nllirmations  or  invo<^ationH.  In 
Homo  orders  the  members  devote  all  their  energiis 
to  the  recitation  of  the  dhikr,  spieiiding  the  diiy 
and  sometimes  the  whole  night  in  repeating  the 
sanio   forms  of   prayer.      Uitiialisni  and   religious 

*  For  full  /lUciinBlnn  of  MuHliin  inyntif*iHm  nee  nrt.  ^rFfM. 
3  (Jf.  ftrlt.  I'RArKK  (MuhnlniDiulAD),  I'IK. 


formulism,  one  would  think,  could  hardly  go  any 
farther. 

Ritualism  appears  also  in  the  strange  ceremonies 
and  practices  characteristic  of  special  orders  (see 
below,  II.  I)— forms  of  ritual  which  secure  for  such 
orders  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  mass  of 
believers. 

6.  Political  aspects.— The  orders  differ  greatly 
from  one  another  in  their  political  aspects.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  single  country, 
Morocco,  where  these  conimvinities,  in  contrast  to 
the  important  political  r6le  which  thoy  formerly 
plaj'ed,  have  now  all  but  ceased  to  manifest  any 
activity  whatever  in  this  respect  —  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  note.  From  the  end  of  the  15th  cent, 
till  1830 — the  beginning  of  the  French  conquest  of 
Algeria — N.  Africa  was  dominated  by  two  rival 
authorities,  viz.  the  Sharifs  of  Morocco  and  the 
Turks  of  Algiers.  These  two  powers  had  sprung 
into  being  almost  simultaneously  as  the  result  of  a 
religious  movement  against  the  Christian  conijuest 
of  Muslim  Spain  and  against  the  active  designs  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  npon  Morocco.  This  twofold 
activity  on  the  part  of  Christian  Powers  aroused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Berbers  and  the  Arabs,  and 
kindled  a  revolution  which,  directed  by  the  orders, 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Maghribene 
dynasties,  tliese  being  rejdaced  by  sovereignties 
established  through  the  influence  of  the  orders  and 
the  murdbit.  In  Morocco  the  first  of  the  new 
dynasty,  that  of  the  Sa'adian  Sharifs,  was  Abu 
'Abdallah  al-Qaira  bi  Amrillah,  who,  after  an 
understanding  with  the  murdbit  of  Sus,  advanced 
a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  c.  915  A.H.  (A.D.  1509- 
10).  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  this  dynasty  stood 
for  a  government  constituted  according  to  the 
purest  traditions  of  Islam. 

To-day,  from  a  variety  of  causes,'  these  orders, 
in  spite  of  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  Morocco,  have 
all  out  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever 
in  political  att'airs.  In  essence  the  causes  are  two  : 
(1)  the  divisions  and  rivalries  existing  among  the 
orders,  these  being  particularly  rife  in  Morocco ; 
and  (2)  the  prerogative  of  the  Makhzen,  i.e.  the 
Moroccan  government,  which  is  now  able  to  have 
the  liighest  positions  in  the  leading  orders  con- 
ferred upon  its  foremost  representatives— ministers, 
the  imperial  family,  and  even  the  sultan  himself. 

7.  Place  in  social  life. — As  in  Muslim  countries 
religion  is  even  more  decidedly  a  social  concern 
than  it  is  among  Christian  peoples,  the  social  rOle 
of  the  orders  is  closely  connected  with  their  re- 
ligious aspect.  Mysticism,  which  is  cultivated 
more  or  less  in  all  the  orders,  has  a  strong  fascina- 
tion for  the  African  peoples,  both  those  which 
labour  under  the  violent  and  arbitrary  administra- 
tion of  native  governments  (Morocco)  and  those 
which  have  been  forcibly  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
inlidil  Powers,  such  as  France  and  Britain;  and, 
by  enabling  its  votaries  to  become  absorbed  in 
(iod,  or  at  least  to  engage  without  restriction  or 
hindrance  in  religious  practices  to  which  the 
autliuiilics  take  no  objection,  mysticism  oilers  to 
till'  oppressed  not  only  an  open  gateway  towards 
heaven,  but  also  a  means  of  deliverance  from  all 
the  trammels  and  miseries  of  earth.  Now,  to  this 
powerful  attraction  of  mysticism  in  the  orders  is 
added  the  no  less  inviting  aspect  of  their  social 
function.  The  religious  order  is  a  form  of  associa- 
tion pi'culiarlv  congenial  to  the  Muslim  mind. 
.Among  the  Afuslims  of  Africa  in  particular  the 
spirit  of  combination  and  cooiicration  is  remark- 
ably well  developcil.  Kvcry  active  form  of  social 
life  tends  to  embody  il.'<elf' in  associations- trade 
gilds,  shooting  dubs  (which  are  very  iiiimcrons), 
charitable   societies,    etc.      This   intense    need   of 

1  Sen  K.  Montrt,  /-««  Confrfriet  nliriinutt  At  fittam 
tnarvcain,  Pari*,  11102. 
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acting  everywhere  and  in  all  things  in  cunjunction 
and  communion  with  one's  fellows  is  tlien  invested 
with  a  sacred  character  by  religion.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mysticism  of  the  orders  acts  as  a 
social  force  in  bringing  individuals  together  under 
the  oegis  of  religion,  while,  on  the  other,  the  orders, 
as  religious  associations,  form  one  of  the  most 
active  and  most  potent  phases  of  the  social  entity 
known  as  Islam. 

If.  Tub  several  orders.— i.  'Isawiyyah. — 
This  order,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Africa, 
was  founded  by  Muhammad  b.  'Isa,  who  was  born 
of  a  Sharilian  family  in  Mekinez  (Morocco),  where 
he  also  died  (c.  152S-24)  and  was  buried.  Having 
become  a  member  of  the  Shadhiliyyah  Jazuliyyah 
(below,  §  30),  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  either  in  Arabia  or  in  Egypt  was  in  touch  with 
certain  dervishes  who  instructed  him  in  the  observ- 
ances of  the  Oriental  orders  IJaidiriyyah  and 
Sa'adiyyah.  Returning  to  Morocco  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  thoroughly  proBcient  in  mystical 
theology  and  capable  of  performing  the  most 
wonderful  miracles,  he  became  so  popular  that  the 
sultan  himself  took  umbrage  and  gave  orders  that 
'Isa  and  his  disciples  should  quit  Mekinez. 

It  was  during  his  exile  that,  when  on  one  occasion 
his  disciples  were  in  the  last  straits  of  hunger  and 
crying  out  for  food,  the  master  bade  them  eat  what 
was  to  be  found  upon  the  road.  There.was  nothing 
but  stones,  snakes,  and  scorpions  ;  yet  such  was 
their  confidence  in  their  leader  that  they  devoured 
these  without  hesitation,  and  his  miraculous 
powers  warded  off'  any  ill  effects  of  the  unnatural 
meal.  This  incident  was  probably  the  origin  of 
those  singular  practices  of  a  similar  kind  in  which 
the  'Isawiyyah  still  engage.  Legend  ascribes  a 
great  number  of  miracles  to  'Isa,  and  the  report  of 
the.se  led  the  sultan  to  recall  him  to  Mekinez. 

The  chief  convent  of  the  order  is  in  Mekinez,  and 
the  supreme  council  of  forty  members  is  housed  in 
it.  The  order  has  a  loose  organization,  and  appears 
to  lack  cohesion,  though  in  Morocco,  where  it  is 
strong  in  numbers  and  influence,  it  is  more  compact 
and  better  organized.  As  regards  doctrine  the 
'Isawiyyah  are  fundamentally  at  one  with  the 
Shadhiliyyah  ;  and  indeed  their  founder  used  to 
say  that  the  life  he  lived  was  '  that  of  the  Sufis, 
that  of  the  Shadhiliyyah.'  A  Muslim  savant  has 
thus  summarized  their  teachings  : 

'  In  religious  things— continuous  progress  towards  the  deity, 
sobriety,  fasting,  absorption  in  God  carried  to  such  heights 
that  bodily  sufferings  and  physical  mortitications  are  unable 
to  affect  the  now  impassible  senses ;  in  moral  things — to  fear 
nothing,  to  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  God  and  the 
Saints,  and  to  submit  only  to  such  as  permit  the  principles  of 
the  Sacred  Book  to  be  carried  into  practice.' 

In    doctrine,    accordingly,     the   'Isawiyyah     are 

mystics. 

The  remarkable  ritual  practices  for  which  the 
'Isawiyyah  are  noted  have  often  been  described. 
The  German  traveller,  H.  von  Maltzan.^  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  them  at  Mekinez,  has 
given  an  account  of  an  'Isawiyyah  meeting,  and 
this,  being  little  known,  we  may  give  here,  more 
especially  because  the  present  writer  regards  it  as 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  of  its  kind,  and 
because,  having  been  present  at  similar  functions 
in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  he  is  able  to  confirm  the 
circumstantial  character  of  its  details. 

'  The  religious  ceremony  opens  with  the  nasal  intoning  of 
the  formula  expressing  the  Muslim  confession  of  faith,  Ld 
Ildha  il  'Allah  (■  There  is  no  god  but  God*),  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  The  sacred  words  are  chanted  in  all  tones  to  the 
point  of  satiety,  yet  always  in  measure.  Then  all  at  once, 
when  the  chanting  and  the  outcry,  accompanied  by  the  regtilar 
beating  of  tomtoms  and  drums,  are  at  their  loudest,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  order  rises  up  and  begins  the  religious  dance 
(ishdeb).    The  ishdeb  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  dance,  but  we 

1  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrika^,  Leipzig,  1868,  iv. 
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have  no  better  word  by  which  to  rentier  the  Arabic  term.  It 
consists  in  regular  moveiiii.-nts  of  the  body— slow  to  bei^in  with, 
then  more  and  more  rapid,  and  at  length  convulsive.  At  the 
outset  there  are  rhythmic  oscillations  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  deep  and  rapid  bowing.  The 
dancer  having  continued  to  perform  these  motions  for  some 
minutes,  a  second  rises,  then  a  third,  until  at  last  six  of  the 
'Isawiyyah  are  vying  with  one  another  in  vehement  swaying 
and  bending.  This  preliminary  scene  lasts  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Each  of  the  actors  in  the  strange  performance  carries  on 
till  he  comes  to  the  paroxysm  of  the  ishdeb.  The  movements 
become  more  and  more  rapid,  the  bending  deeper  and  deeper, 
the  turnings  of  the  head  and  the  body  more  and  more  violent, 
until  at  length  the  exhausted  'Is.awiyyah  are  seized  with 
vertigo,  froth  gathers  on  their  lips,  their  eyes  stand  out  of 
their  sockets  and  roll  with  the  shifting  gaze  of  the  insane,  and 
the  fanatical  dancers  fall  staggering  to  the  ground  ;  they  have 
attained  the  state  of  blissful  ecstasy. 

The  state  of  physical  prostration  signifies  that  the  spirit  of 
the  founder  of  the  order  has  gained  control  over  the  disciple,  so 
making  him  capable  of  swallowing  with  impunity  the  most 
virulent  poisons  and  all  things  that  lacerate  or  cut.  Soon  the 
six  'Isawiyyah  are  wallowing  upon  the  ground  in  wild  disorder, 
giving  vent  to  (rightful  yells  of  an  altogether  unhuman  char- 
acter, and  resembling  now  the  snorting  of  the  wild  boar,  now 
the  roaring  of  the  lion.  Some  of  them,  hke  wild  beasts,  grind 
their  teeth,  from  which  drips  a  whitish  foam.  In  their  dis- 
ordered and  threatening  movements,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  about  to  rend  the  onlookers  in  pieces. 

A  large  dish  is  then  brought  forward,  and  is  uncovered  by  the 
mnqaddam  who  presides  over  the  ceremony.  It  contains 
serpents,  scon^ions,  toads,  lizards — a  jumble  of  loathsome  and 
venomous  creatures.  Hardly  has  the  muqaddain  removed  the 
cover  when  the  six  frenzied  maniacs  fall  upon  the  foul  mass  of 
living  things  with  the  voracity  of  famished  beasts  of  prey,  and 
in  a  moment  the  whole  is  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured.  No 
trickery  here  I  I  see  the  reptiles  torn  in  pieces  by  the  powerful 
teeth,  while  the  blood  of  the  serpents  and  the  slimy  secretion 
of  the  scorpions  tinge  the  saliva  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
This  revolting  meal  is  followed  by  another,  possibly  even  more 
dangerous.  A  dish  of  broken  glass,  needles,  and  cactus  leaves 
is  brought  forward,  and  its  contents  are  immediately  snapped 
up  and  swallowed.  I  hear  the  glass  cracking  between  the  teeth, 
and  the  sap  of  the  cactus  leaves  trickles  over  the  cheeks  ;  the 
blood  of  the  injured  mouth  mingles  with  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
Finally,  a,  red-hot  iron  is  brout.^ht  in,  and  a  negro,  even  more 
fanatical  in  appearance  than  the  six  Moroccans  who  have  just 
played  their  part,  takes  it  in  his  mouth  and  licks  it  on  all  sides. 
This  ceremonial  is  followed  by  the  reception  of  a  new  brother 
into  the  order.  The  neophyte  is  brought  in  by  two  members, 
and  prostrates  himself  before  the  riniqaddam.  The  latter 
exhorts  the  candidate  and  then  performs  the  sacred  rite  which 
is  an  essential  condition  of  joining  the  'Isawiyyah.  The  rite  is 
as  follows :  the  neophyte  opens  hia  mouth  wide,  and  the 
miiqddda-m  spits  three  "times  into  his  gullet.  The  miraculous 
saliva  suffices  of  itself  to  endow  the  neophyte  with  the  power  of 
consuming  poisons,  glass,  or  cactus  spines,  without  injury  to 
himself.' 

These  curious  and  extraordinary  performances 
are  to  be  explained  less  as  the  tricks  and  devices  of 
conjuring  than  as  phenomena  of  a  psychical  kind- 
phenomena  of  which  the  ecstatic  state  has  yielded 
countless  examples  in  all  ages,  among  all  peoples, 
and  in  all  religions.  In  1900,  at  Rabat  (Morocco), 
in  the  house  of  M.  D ,  formerly  French  con- 
sular agent  in  that  town,  the  present  writer  saw  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture used  by  the'Isawij'yah  in  their  exhibitions — 
huge  and  hea\'y  clubs  studded  with  large  nails, 
flagellants'  rods  formed  of  short  supple  sticks 
strung  together  in  a  ring,  etc.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  quite  wrong  to  speak  of  the 'Isawiyyah  as  mere 
jugglers  and  tricksters.  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that,  e.g.,  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere  they  are  ready 
enough  to  exhibit  their  performances  for  money, 
and  at  Kairwan  the  present  writer  was  ofi'ered — on 
terms — a  view  of  their  frenzies ;  but  the  abeiTa- 
tions  of  a  group  should  not  throw  discredit  on  the 
members  generally,  \vho  (in  Morocco,  at  least, 
where  the  present  writer  has  studied  their  mode  of 
life)  are  in  the  main  honest  and  peaceable  trades- 
men and  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  'Isawiyyah  are  very  numerous  in  Morocco, 
being  found  in  all  parts  of  that  vast  country. 
Tliey  draw  their  members  from  all  ranks  of  society. 
At  Marrakesh,  in  1900-01,  certain  exalted  person- 
ages of  the  Sharilian  court  were  mentioned  by- 
name to  the  present  writer  as  belonging  to  the 
order ;  the  former  sultan,  Mulai  Hasan,  was  a 
member  (cf .  also  the  reference  to  the  Bukhara  above, 
I.  I).     The  order  is  also  well  represented  through- 
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out  Algeria,  where,  in  1900,  they  numbered  at 
least  3500.  The  most  important  of  their  zaiviyahs 
(of  which  they  have  about  a  dozen  in  this  covintry) 
is  that  of  'All  b.  Muhammad  in  the  Duar  Uzara, 
where  the  panther's  skin  on  which  the  founder  of 
the  order  is  said  to  have  slept  is  jneserved  as  a  relic  ; 
a  skin  with  the  identical  claim  is  preserved  at 
Mekinez.  The'Isawiyyali  maintain  a  footin"  like- 
wise in  Tunis,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  im- 
portant localities ;  they  are  met  with  also  in  Tri- 
poli, at  Benghazi  (Barica),  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
Hedjaz. 

2.  Hamadsha.  —  The  IJaniadsha  or  IJamadu- 
shia,  a  Moroccan  order,  though  far  behind  the 
Isawiyyah  in  influence  and  expansion,  are  closely 
akin  to  them  in  their  peculiar  usages,  and  are 
noted  for  their  practices  of  striking  the  head  with 
an  axe  and  of  throwing  cannon-balls  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  on  their  skulls.  They  are  often 
met  with  in  company  with  the  'Isawiyyah.  Their 
name  comes  from  that  of  their  founder,  'Ali  b. 
^amdush,  who  lived  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  is 
interred  near  Mekinez. 

M.  Quedenfeldt '  mentions  religious  orders  or  sub- 
orders related  to  the  ^amadsha,  but  we  have  little 
information  regarding  them.  'The  following  four, 
more  or  less  connected  >vith  the  ^amadslia  in 
origin  or  religious  practice,  have  but  a  small  mem- 
bership : 

3.  Daghughiyyin. — The  patron  saint  of  this 
group,  yamid  Daghughi,  who  was  near  of  kin  to 
the  founder  of  the  JIamadsha,  was  born  near 
Mekinez  (Jebel  Zerhun).  A  characteristic  practice 
of  his  community  is  that  of  throwing  cannon-balls 
and  clubs  into  the  air  and  catching  them  on  their 
lieads. 

4.  Sadiqiyyin. — Mtihammad  al-Sadiq,  the  patron 
saint  of  this  order,  came  from  S.  Morocco  (Tafi- 
lalt,  Dra'a,  Tuat).  The  members  in  their  dances 
butt  their  heads  violently  against  one  another. 

5.  Riahin.— Their  patron  saint  is  al-'Amir  Riahl, 
who  belonged  to  Mekinez.  His  followers  stick  the 
]ioints  of  knives  or  forks  into  the  lower  front  of 
the  body  witho\it  drawing  blood. 

6.  Meliaiyyin. — Mulai  Meliiina,  the  founder, 
was  a  native  of  Mekinez  ;  his  votaries  are  fire- 
eaters,  and  swallow  live  coals. 

Of  the  following  three  communities,  related  to 
tlie  foregoing  in  origin  and  tendency,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  to  us  but  tlieir  names  and  the  fact 
that  tlicir  membersliip  is  exceedingly  small : 

7.  'Alamin. — Founded  by  Qaddur  al-'Alaral,  of 
Mekinez. 

8.  Sejinin. — Founded  by  ^amid  Sejini,  also  of 
MekiiK'Z. 

Q.  Qasmin. — Founded  by  Qasini  lifi-.Vsria,  who 
belonged  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mekinez. 

10.  "Ammariyyah. — This  Algerian  order,  whose 
reli'Hous  pnuti<cs  are  like  tho.se  of  the'Isawiyvali, 
is  found  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  in  tliose 
countries  has  over  6f)00  members  and  26  zdwiyah.t. 
It  was  founded  by 'Amrniir  liii-Senna,  born  e.  1712 
at  Srnala  ben  Merad  in  the  Wadi  Zenati  (Alg. ), 
and  was  reorganized  r.  1SI5  by  al-yivjj  Embiirek 
al-Maghribi  abHukhfiri  (t  189'7),  a  Moroccan  who 
belonged  to  the  famous  negro  aristocracy  referred 
to  above  (I.  I).  It  is  reported  that  a  dissenting 
branch  exists  in  the  district  of  (lueiina  (Alg.) 
uiubT  the  leadership  of  a  ccrtnin  b.  Nuba!. 

11.  Tuhamiyyin,  or  Tayyibiyyah.— This  Moroc- 
can order,  which  in  .Morocco  il>clf  bears  the  former 
name  and  in  .Mgeria  the  latter,  was  instituted  in 
I67S-79  by  Mfllfii  'AbdallAli  h.  Ihrfthlm,  a  member 
of  the  .lazflliyvnh  (below,  §  30),  and  the  founder  of 
the  ziiwiijnh  <it  Wazzan,  which  KubHc(|Mcnlly  gained 
such  fame.  The  great  ]>olitical  role  once  played 
by  this  order  was  due  to  the  noble  lineage  of  its 
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founder  and  of  his  successors  in  the  hierarchy. 
For  the  Sharifs  of  Wazzan — such  is  the  title  given 
them — belong  by  blood  to  the  house  of  Mulai  Idris, 
a  descendant  of  Muhammad,  who  founded  the  first 
Moroccan  dynasty  in  78S,  and  this  lineage  ranks 
in  Morocco  as,  if  not  more  genuine,  yet  purer  and 
better  established,  than  that  of  the  sultans  them- 
selves. 

The  name  "Tayyibiyyah  is  derived  from  that  of 
Mulai  Tayyib,  the  successor  of  Mulai  'Abdallah  in 
the  government  of  the  order,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Sultan  Mfilai  Ismail  (17th  century).  The  order 
powerfully  assisted  the  latter  in  his  efi'orts  to  gain 
the  throne.  The  name  Tuhamiyyin,  again,  comes 
from  that  of  Mulai  al-Tuhami  b.  Muhammad 
(t  1715),  who  won  distinction  by  his  reorganization 
of  the  order. 

From  the  time  when  Mulai 'Abd  al-Salam  b.  al- 
Khajj  al-'Arbi  '1  Wazzani,  a  former  head  of  the 
confraternity  (t  1S94),  hecaxae  a.  protcgd  of  France,' 
it  has  in  a  manner  been  at  the  service  of  that 
country — a  circumstance  to  which,  it  seems,  it 
owes  its  subsequent  decadence.  Its  influence  in 
Morocco  is  nowadays  quite  inconsiderable,  as  was 
evident  in  1904,  when  M.  Perdicaris  was  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  Raisuli,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  Sharifs  of  Wazzan  utterly  failed  to  secure  his 
liberation.  'Abd  al-Salam  liad  strong  leanings 
towards  European  culture  ;  he  renounced  his 
native  wives  in  order  to  marry  an  Englishwoman  ; 
he  liked  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  French  general 
of  artillery.  His  successor  in  command  was  his 
eldest  son,  Miilai  al-'Arbi. 

The  Tuhamiyyin  are  found  principally  at 
Wazzan,  where  their  parent  institution  is,  and  in 
N.  Morocco  ;  in  the  rest  of  that  country  the  present 
writer  has  scarcely  heard  a  word  about  them.  In 
Algeria  the  Tayyibiyyah  are  represented  mainly 
in  Oran ;  in  the  whole  country  their  membership 
has  been  computed  at  over  22,000,  while  they  have 
only  eight  zdwiyahs — a  fact  that  speaks  well  of 
their  organization  and  cohesion.  The  order  has  a 
numerous  following  also  in  Tuat. 

12.  Tijaniyyah.  —  This  Algerian  order  was 
founded  by  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Mukhtar  al- 
Tiiani,  who  was  born  at'Ain  Madhi,  near  Lagluiat 
(Alg.),  in  1737  and  died  at  Fez  in  1815.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  a  devout  Moroccan  Sharif  who 
buiU  the  2««'i!/rtA  of  'Ain  Madhi.  The  order  has 
spread  far  and  wide  ;  in  Africa  the  majority  of  its 
members  are  found  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Trijioli,  the  Sfulan,  the  Congo,  and  in  Adamawa, 
Adrar,  and  Tuat,  with  some  even  in  Egypt,  and 
it  has  eriirh/cihs  also  in  Constantinople,  Beirut, 
Medina,  Mecca,  and  'i'ambo.  In  Algeria,  where 
its  membership  was  found  recently  to  be  over 
25,000,  with  32  zdiciyahs,  it  has  been  split  since 
1875  into  two  branches — that  of  'Ain  Madhi  and 
that  of  Temasin  (Wadi  Ghir).  The  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  founder  reside  in  the  zCnniynh  of 'Ain 
Madhi.  The  two  rival  divisions  stand  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Algerian  and  foreign  orcters, 
and  are  crippled  by  their  dissensions  and  (in  the 
Temasin  brancli)  by  the  personal  comluct  of  some 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Algerian  Tijaniyyah,  how- 
ever, have  all  along  supported  the  French  ascend- 
ancy, and  have  reiulcrcd  great  service  to  the 
(lovcrnmcnt.  while,  as  an  aristocratic  society  of 
liberal  outlook,  they  have  shown  llionLselves 
markedly  accessible  to  European  inlliiciu'c. 

The  disc  is  very  difl'erent  in  Morocco,  where  the 
order,  while  certainly  aristocratic,  has  assumed  a 
narrow  national  character.  Hero,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  standing  nuitu  by  Itself.  Its 
central  convent  is  in  Fez.  'I  ijftniyyah  rcsidiint  in 
Talilalt ,  (ifirara,  Tuat,  the  French  Wivstirn  Sfidnii, 
and  Senegal  iiic  under  its  control,  ami  ajiparcntly 

1  Oh  tlu*  law  of  iirotcction  cl.  tht  Trciitv  of  Madrid,  art..  10. 
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acknowledge  its  spiritual  authority.  In  Morocco 
it  recruits  its  ranks  from  the  Arab  (i.e.  the  Anda- 
lusian-Moorisli)  element,  which  forms  the  best 
educated  and  most  intelligent,  though  the  most 
fanatical,  stratum  of  the  population  ;  and  it  has 
adherents  also  in  the  higher  commercial  class  and 
even  in  court  circles.  It  manifests  considerably 
more  internal  cohesion  than  the  other  Moroccan 
orders,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  aristocratic  character 
and  its  wealth,  exercises  a  consideralile  social 
influence — an  influence  which,  as  the  present  writer 
can  testify,  is  hostile  to  European  civilization. 

The  Tijaniyyah  of  Adrar  seem  to  have  made 
notable  progress,  and  their  zawiyah  at  Shingeti  is 
said  to  have  established  branches  at  Walata  and 
Kaarta,  as  also  farther  West,  among  the  Moors  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal  and  in  Toro.  The 
founder  of  the  order  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind. 
AVhile  taking  his  stand  upon  the  rule  of  the  Khal- 
wati3'yah  (below,  §  34) — a  ceremonial  and  ascetic 
mysticism — he  drew  his  inspiration  chiefly  from 
the  Shadhiliyyah  (below,  §  21).  His  teachings  and 
principles  are  set  forth  in  a  work  which  he  com- 
posed at  Fez  between  1798  and  1800,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  Kunash,  a  corruption  of  its  real 
title  Min  kulli  nashin,  '  Gathered  from  Every- 
thing,' i.e.  a  chrestomathy.  The  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  book  is  a  liberalism  seldom  met  with  in 
other  orders  ;  it  counsels  no  macerations,  no  harsh 
penances,  no  prolonged  retreats,  and  favours  a 
simple  ritual ;  and  it  presents  generally  a  synthesis 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  that  is  conducive 
to  broad-mindedness.  We  quote  two  character- 
istic sayings  from  the  work. 

'  The  law  follows  the  law  :  all  that  comes  from  God  is  to  be 
held  in  respect,' ?.f.  the  law  before  all  things,  and  tolerance. 
•  All  that  exists  is  loved  by  God,  and  in  that  love  the  unbeliever 
{kajir)  has  a  place  as  well  as  the  believer.' 

13.  Derqawa.  —  This  is  a  Moroccan  order  of 
great  importance.  It  was  founded  by  Mulai 
l-'Arbi  al-Derqawi,  who  died  in  1823  in  his  own 
zawiyah  of  Bu  Barih  (territory  of  the  Banu  Zarwal, 
north  of  Fez,  in  the  jibal).  The  chief  convent  of 
the  order  is  situated  there.  The  Derqawa,  who 
adhere  to  the  traditions  of  the  Shadhiliyyah,  are 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  Morocco.  The 
Sekhalliyin,  a  Sharifian  gild  at  Fez,  are  connected 
with  the  order,  which  is  largely  represented  also 
in  Algeria  (about  9500  members,  with  10  zdwiyahs, 
nearly  all  in  Oran),  in  Tuat,  in  Gurara,  and  in  the 
Sahara  as  far  south  as  Timbuctu,  while  adherents 
are  met  with  in  Tunis,  Tripoli  (cf.  Madaniyyah, 
below,  §  14),  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The  Derqawa  are 
a  mendicant  order,  and  are  noted  for  their  ascetic 
practices  and  for  the  absolute  submission  which  by 
oath  they  yield  to  their  shaikh.  Of  all  the  Muslim 
fraternities  the  Derqawa  perhaps  come  nearest  to 
the  monastic  orders  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
founder's  final  counsels  to  his  disciples  are  as 
follows : 

'The  duties  of  my  brothers  shall  consist  in  overcoming  their 
passions,  and,  in  performing  these  duties,  they  shall  seek  to 
imitate — 

Our  Lord  MQsa  (Moses),  in  always  travelling  with  a  staff  ; 

Our  Lord  Abu  Bakr,  and  our  Lord  "Uniar  b.  al-Khattab,  in 
wearing  patched  clothes ; 

J'afar  b.  'Abi  Talib,  in  celebrating  God's  praises  by  dances 
{raqf) ; 

tJa  Hariro  (Abii  Huraira),  the  Prophet's  secretary,  in  wearing 
a  rosary  round  the  neck  ; 

Our  Lord  "Isa  (Jesus),  in  living  in  solitude  and  in  the  desert. 

They  shall  travel  with  bare  feet,  endure  hunger,  and  associate 
only  with  holy  men.  They  shall  avoid  the  society  of  men 
occupying  places  of  power.  They  shall  keep  themselves  from 
falsehood.  They  shall  sleep  little,  spend  their  nights  in  prayer, 
and  give  alms.*  They  shall  tell  their  shaikh  of  their  more 
serious  as  well  as  of  their  more  trivial  thoughts,  of  their 
important  actions  as  well  as  of  the  most  insignificant.  To  their 
ithnikh  they  shall  tender  unresisting  submission,  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  in  his  hands  as  the  corpse  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  wash  the  dead.'l 

1  From  a  text  published  by  L.  Rinn,  Marabouts  et  Khovan. 


This  final  exhortation  has  been  aptly  compared 
with  Loyola's  'perinde  ac  cadaver.'  In  Algeria 
and  Morocco  the  Derqawa  have  on  the  whole 
remained  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  their  founder, 
renouncing  all  earthlj'  ambition,  and  maintaining 
an  absolute  detachment  from  the  goods  of  this 
world.  Still,  this  attitude  has  at  times  shown 
itself  capable  of  developing  into  fanaticism,  and  in 
both  Morocco  and  Algeria  they  have  now  and 
again  taken  an  active  part  in  revolts  against 
governmental  authority. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Derqawa  is  most 
characteristic :  a  stick  or  rod  in  the  hand,  chaplets 
of  huge  beads  round  the  neck,  the  body  covered 
with  rags,  and  frequently — as  a  mark  of  pre-emi- 
nent devotion — the  green  turban  upon  the  head. 
The  tattered  and  oli'ensively  foul  garb  which  they 
afi'ect  has  in  Morocco  earned  them  the  nickname 
of  Derbaliyyah  ('wearers  of  rags'),  and  explains 
the  sarcastic  saying  of  the  talabah  (students)  of 
the  Jibal — '  The  dog  and  the  Derqawi  are  one  and 
the  same.'  In  Morocco  the  order  seems  to  have 
lost  ground  because  of  its  divisions  ;  it  has  three 
distinct  branches  there. 

Its  adherents  are  regarded  as  extreme  devotees 
of  monotheism.  Their  founder  is  said  to  have 
been  so  convinced  of  the  divine  unity  and  of  the 
unconditional  duty  of  giving  glory  to  God  alone 
that  he  commanded  his  followers  to  repeat  aloud 
only  the  first  part  of  the  creed  ('No  god  but 
Allah')  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  merely  mental 
affinnation  of  the  second  ('Muhammad  is  His 
Prophet'). 

14.  Madaniyyah.  —  This  is  a  Tripolitan  order 
which,  though  an  ott'shoot  from  the  Derqawa,  has 
come  to  exhibit  a  spirit  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  al-  Aibi.  It  was  instituted  by  a 
Derqawi  named  Muhammad  b.  Hamzah  Zafir  al- 
Madani,  who  began  to  preach  c.  1820 ;  about  that 
time,  too,  he  founded  the  zawiyah  of  Mezrata, 
which  is  stUl  the  central  convent  of  the  new  order. 
The  development  of  Sanusiism  (cf .  below,  §  38)  about 
the  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent, 
arrested  that  of  the  Madaniyyah,  which  would 
have  remained  stationary  but  for  the  fact  that  in 
1875  the  turn  of  events  brought  the  head  of  the 
order,  Muhammad  Zafir,  son  and  successor  of  b. 
Hamzah,  into  touch  with  'Abd  al-Uamid,  the 
future  sultan  of  Turkey.  From  that  point  the 
order  became  one  of  the  mo.st  vigorous  in  the  East, 
and  one  of  the  most  hostile  to  European  influence. 
With  the  support  of  Turkey,  it  has  intermeddled 
on  a  vast  scsSe  with  questions  of  Muslim  politics. 
Its  sphere  of  activity  has  gravitated  towards  the 
East,  and  it  is  now  represented  mainly  in  Turkey 
(Constantinople),  Syria,  and  the  Hedjaz,  while,  as 
regards  Africa,  its  members  are  found  in  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  and  Algeria  (where  it  has  1700  adherents 
and  two  zdwiyahs). 

The  doctrine  of  the  order,  as  formulated  by 
Muhammad  Zafir,  classes  its  members  with  the 
ecstatic  mystics  ;  they  manifest  an  unusual  intens- 
ity of  religious  exaltation.  In  the  statement  of 
their  regulations '  drawn  up  by  Mulianimad  Zafir 
for  his  disciples  he  asserts  that  war  upon  the 
infidel  is  a  no  less  imperative  duty  than  the 
ordinary  practice  of  religion. 

15.  Qadiriyyah. — This  order  is  the  most  widely 
spread  and  most  popular  in  all  Islam  ;  its  domain 
extends  from  Morocco  to  Malaysia  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  the  order  has  found  its  way  into 
every  region  into  whicli  Islam  itself  has  penetrated. 
It  was  founded  by  'Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani  ([y.t'.] 
t  1166),  born  in  Persia,  and  buried  at  Baghdad, 
where  also  is  situated  the  central  convent  of  the 
order.  The  Qadiriyyah  are  noted  alike  for  their 
philanthropic  principles  and  their  mystical  exalta- 

1  Niir  al-Satd  ("The  Sparkling  Light'),  Constantinople,  1SS5. 
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tion.  'AM  al-Qadir  practised  a  boundless  charity  ; 
he  accorded  a  peculiar  veneration  to  Sidna  'Isa 
('our  Lord  Jesus'),  and  admired  his  measureless 
benevolence,  though  at  the  same  time  he  preached 
and  practised  a  doctrine  of  mystica.1  ecstasy  and 
the  extinction  of  the  human  personality  by  absorp- 
tion in  God. 

In  Africa,  except  as  regards  Egypt,  the  order 
shows  little  homogeneity.  In  general,  its  members 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  benevolent  and 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  founder,  but  fanatics  and 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  European  civiliza- 
tion are  found  among  them.  As  regards  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Mahdl  of  Khartum  and  his 
troops  belonged  to  the  Qadiriyyah,  while  in  the 
immense  region  of  the  Western  Sudan  the  supreme 
head  of  the  order  there,  the  famous  Shaikh  Ma-al- 
'Ainin-al-Shingeti — a  spiritual  potentate  of  most 
extensive  sway — who  sometimes  resides  at  Shingeti 
in  Adrar,  and  sometimes  to  the  south  of  Sagiat  al- 
IJamra,  and  has  at  present  great  influence  in 
Morocco,  is  a  determined  antagonist  of  French 
activity  in  these  various  countries.  The  Qadiriyj-ah 
are  specially  numerous  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  ;  in 
the  whole  of  Africa,  according  to  a  recent  return, 
they  numbered  24,000  (of  whom  2600  were  women), 
with  33  zdwiijiihs. 

16.  Bu  'Aliyyah. — This  Tunisian  order,  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Qadiriy^-ah,  and  found  only  in 
Tunis  and  the  proviiice  of  Constantine  (Alg.),  was 
instituted  by  Bu  'Ali,  whose  tomb,  as  also  the 
chief  monastery  of  the  order,  is  at  Nefta  (Tunis). 
The  members  engage  in  practices  similar  to  those 
of  the  'Isawiyyah. 

17.  Bakkaiyyah. — This  order,  belonging  to  the 
Western  Sudan,  and  related  to  the  Qadiriyyah, 
was  founded  by'Umar  b.  Sidi  Ahmad  al-Bakkai, 
c.  1552-53.  Its  central  monastery  is  in  Timbuctu, 
and  it  is  represented  also  in  Tuat,  in  Adrar,  and 
among  the  Tuaregs. 

18.  'Arusijryah,  or  Salamiyyah.  —  This  is  a 
Tunisian  order,  founded  liy  Abu '1-' Abbas  Ahmad 
b.  al-'Arus,  who  died  in  Tunis  in  1460.  The  name 
Salamiyyah  comes  from  tlie  celebrated  'Abd  al- 
Salam  al-Asmar,  who  reorganized  the  order  c.  1796, 
and  gave  it  the  thaumaturgic  character  that  it 
bears  to-daj'.  It  is  connected  with  the  Qadirij-yah, 
and  its  tyi)ical  features  are  a  highly  emotional 
mysticism  and  performances  siuiilar  to  those  of 
the  'Isawiyyah — frantic  dancing,  walking  through 
flames,  swallowing  lire,  etc.  "The  order  is  well 
represented  in  Tunis,  and  especially  in  Tripoli, 
while  in  Algeria  it  can  hardly  claim  100  members 
(all  in  the  extreme  east  of  Constantine)  ;  a  few  are 
found  also  in  Mecca  and  Medina. 

19.  Sa'adiyyah. — This  is  an  Asiatic  order, 
founded  in  the  13lh  cent,  by  Sa'ad  al-I)in  al-Jabani 
of  I)ama.scus,  and  now  renresonted  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa.  Its  Egyptian  branch  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  prestige  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  at  the 
jiresent  day  that  group,  together  with  a  body  of 
adherents  in  the  Sudan,  forms  the  loading  rami- 
fication of  the  order.  Another  section  is  found  in 
Syria,  while  members  are  also  met  with  in  the 
Hedjaz.  Tlie  Sa'adiyyah  are  an  ecstatic  order  ; 
they  are  allied  with  the  Kifa'iyyah,  wliich  have  a 
regular,  as  well  as  a  dissident,  branch  in  Egypt, 
and  which  sprang  from  the  t^fuliriyyah  in  the 
12tli  icnlnry. 

20.  Badawiyyah  Ahmadiyyah. — This  Egyptian 
order  is  connected  both  with  tlie  (Qadiriyyah  and 
with  the  RifiViyyali,  and  was  foiindr<l  by  Aliiiiad 
al-IJadawl,  will)  died  in  1276  at  Tanlah  in  l'"gypt. 
Jle  wa-s  a  scion  of  a  StuLrilian  family  belonging 
originally  to  the  Hedjuz,  but  afterward.s  resident 
III  r'cz.  Al^mad  had  gone  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 
nnil  Mettled  al  'rnnlali,  where  the  chief  convent  of 
Ihe  order  hIIII    is.     The  order   is   now  split   into 


three  independent  branches,  found  chiefly  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  while  it  has  also  members  in 
the  Hedjaz  and  in  Syria.  Legend  ascribes  to  its 
founder  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and  in 
particular  the  power  of  making  barren  women  bear 
children — hence  the  licentious  orgies  which  take 
place  round  the  saint's  tomb  on  his  festival  day. 

21.  Shadhiliyyah.  —  This  African  order  —  or 
theological  school,  rather— was  founded  by  Abu'l 
^Jasan  b.  'Abd  al-Jabbar  al-Shadhili,  who  was 
born,  as  some  report,  in  Morocco,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  Tunis,  in  1196-97.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  renowned  'Abd  al-Salam  b.  Mashish  (t  1227-28), 
a  Moroccan  disciple  of  Sha'aib  Abu  Madian  al- 
Andalusi,  a  native  of  Seville,  who  died  at  Tlenisen 
in  1197-98.  This  Abu  Madian  had  travelled  in 
the  East,  where  he  had  become  one  of  the  personal 
followers  of  the  famous  'Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani 
(cf.  above,  §  15).  Al-Shadhili  settled  at  length  in 
Egypt.  At  the  outset  he  engaged  in  ascetic 
practices,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching.  He  gained  an  extraordinary 
reputation  and  was  highly  venerated.  The  uni- 
versity of  al-Azhar  drew  its  inspiration  exclusively 
from  his  teaching,  which  it  disseminated  through- 
out the  Muslim  world. 

Al-Shadhili  imposed  no  distinctive  rule  or  ritual 
upon  his  disciples,  so  that,  having  had  no  other 
bond  of  union  than  the  dominating  influence  of  his 
teaching,  they  found  themselves  at  his  death 
(1258)  without  a  leader.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  various  groups  among  his  disciples, 
and  of  a  considerable  number  of  orders  animated 
by  his  spirit.  Of  a  proper  organization  there  is 
but  little  in  the  order,  which  is  above  all  a  mystical 
fellowship,  its  main  characteristics  being  a  pure 
spiritualism,  an  ideal  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  absolute  consecration  to  God,  the  voluntarj' 
merging  of  one's  being  in  God,  moral  purification, 
prayer  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  an  ecstatic  mysticism  springing  out 
of  fervid  love  to  God.  This  high- wrought  mysti- 
cism, impelling  the  disciple  to  lose  himself  in  the 
divine,  was  regarded  by  al-Shadhili  as  inconsistent 
with  all  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  it  certainly 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  spiritual  catholicity. 

At  the  present  day  the  Shadniliyyah  form  not  so 
much  an  organized  order  as  a  school  of  doctrine 
maintained  l)y  numerous  orders  and  taught  in 
numerous  zStnya/i.<t.  The  most  genuine  representa- 
tives of  al-Shadhili's  teaching  are  now  those 
religious  associations  which,  while  untrammelled 
by  any  proper  constitution,  make  a  watchword  of 
the  master  s  name,  and  it  is  thcse^independent 
zdwii/rihs  —  which  most  faithfully  reflect  the 
primitive  community.  We  lind  them  .scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  N.  Africa,  more  parti- 
cularly in  Algeria  (where  there  are  over  14,000 
adherents),  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  also  in  the  Hedjfiz, 
Syria,  and  Turkey — countries  in  which  they  play 
an  important  idle. 

The  following  twelve  orders  (22-33)  are  of 
SliAdhiliyyan  origin. 

22.  Habibiyyah. — This  Moroccan  order,  inen- 
(iiincd  liy  I,.  Uinn,  was  founded  by  A|imad  I),  al- 
Ilaliib  al-Liunit  (I  1752-53),  a  native  of  Talilalt. 
We  have  Utile  delinile  information  regarding  it. 
Its  meinbeiHlii]),  confined  to  Tafilalt  (in  which 
stands  the  chief  nionaalcM-y)  and  the  province  of 
Oran  (Alg.),  is  very  small,  and  Ihe  order  is  said  to 
be  animated  by  a  toleiiuil  and  mnvoihllv  .siiirit. 

23.  Wafaiyyah  (Ufaiyyah).— I'lie  \Vafaiyyali, 
an  Kgypliiin  order,  was  t'oiinded  in  the  14th  cent, 
by  liie  W'afa,  a  Sharllian  family  belonging  to 
Egypt;  its  lirst  chief  wiu*  iMiihaiiiiiiad  Wafa,  and 
it  lias  survived  to  the  present  day  umler  the  control 
of  the  same  family. 
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24.  Nasiriyyah. — This  Moroccan  order,  now  of 
diminisheil  importance,  was  founded  in  the  17th 
cent,  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  al-Drai  (t  1669), 
who  claimed  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf  (t  1524-25)  as  his 
spiritual  master.  The  chief  convent  of  the  order 
and  the  founder's  tomb  are  at  Tamagrut  (Wadi 
Draa),  the  headquarters  of  the  brotlierhood.  The 
members  are  found  mainly  in  the  south  of  Morocco  ; 
outside  that  country  a  very  few  are  met  with  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis. 

25.  Shaikhiyyah. — The  Shaikliiyyah,  or  Ulad 
Sidi  alSliaikh,  belonging  to  tlie  Sahara,  and 
holding  to  the  doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  Sha- 
dhiliyyah,  are  not  so  much  a  religious  order  as 
an  aristocratic  caste  of  a  political  and  religious 
character.  Their  founder  was  'Abd  al-Qadir  b. 
Muhammad,  afterwards  styled  Sidi  Shaikh  (t  1615), 
a  great  feudal  lord  who  had  once  been  a  muqaddam 
among  the  Shadhiliyyah.  He  erected  at  al-Abiod 
the  first  of  the  qmlr  (citadels)  now  found  in  the 
Sahara,  and  exercised  a  strong  moral  and  religious 
autliority  in  that  region. 

The  Shaikhiyyah  are  located  principally  in  the 
south  of  Oran,  in  Tuat,  Tidikalt,  and  Gurara. 
In  Morocco,  where  a  few  are  met  with  at  Tafilalt 
and  round  the  oasis  of  Figig,  their  influence  is 
inconsiderable ;  they  are  here  regarded  as  hostile 
to  Europeans.  In  the  main,  feudal,  family,  and 
marabout  influences  prevail  so  largely  among 
them  that  the  bond  of  connexion  between  tliem 
and  the  Shadhiliyyah  is  now  very  loose. 

26.  Karzaziyyaifi. — This  Saharan  order,  found 
in  S.  Morocco  and  S.  Oran,  was  instituted  by 
Sharif  Ahmad  b.  Nusa  (t  1608),  who  belonged  to 
Karzaz,  an  oasis  to  tlie  south-east  of  the  Figig, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Shadhiliyyah. 
The  members  are  noted  for  works  of  benevolence, 
and  the  zdwiynh  of  the  founder  at  Karzaz  is  still  a 
refuge  for  the  poor,  and,  in  times  of  adversity  or 
oppression,  for  residents  of  the  neighbouring 
gsur. 

27.  Ziyaniyyah. — This  also  is  a  Saharan  order 
noted  for  philanthropy ;  it  was  founded  by  Mulai 
b.  Bii  Ziyan  (t  1733),  who  belonged  to  a  Sharifian 
family  resident  in  the  Wadi  Draa.  The  saint's 
tomb  is  at  Kenatsa,  between  Tafilalt  and  the  oasis 
of  Figig,  and  there  too  is  situated  the  central 
convent  of  the  order.  The  Ziyaniyyah  are  found 
mainly  in  S.  Morocco,  Tafilalt,  Figig,  Tuat,  Gurara, 
and  the  province  of  Oran  ;  in  Algeria,  according  to 
a  recent  computation,  they  numbered  over  3000. 
They  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Shadhiliyyah. 
They  act  as  conductors  of  caravans,  and  in  the 
Sahara  protect  them  against  robbers  and  brigands. 
The  order  has  always  shown  itself  well-disposed 
towards  French  people  and  the  colonial  administra- 
tion. 

28.  Hansaliyyah.  —  This  Moroccan  order  was 
founded  by  b.  Yusuf  al-Hansali  (t  1702),  who,  as 
his  name  indicates,  belonged  to  the  Hansala,  a 
section  of  the  BanI  Altir,  a  tribe  living  in  a  district 
to  the  south  of  Fez.  Formerly  the  order  held  a 
position  of  great  influence  in  Morocco,  but  it  is 
now  almost  extinct  there ;  in  Algeria  it  numbers 
more  than  4000  members,  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Constantine  (thezdwiyah  of  Shettaba)  ;  audit  is 
represented  also  in  Tunis.  Its  adherents  are  noted 
for  v.'orks  of  charity. 

29.  Zarruqiyyah. — The  Zarruqiyyah,  a  Moroccan 
order,  was  founded  by  Abii'l-' Abbas  Ahmad  al- 
Zarruqi  (t  1494),  who  belonged  to  the  Beranes,  a 
tribe  settled  near  Fez.  In  Morocco  the  order  is 
dying  o>it,  but  in  Algeria  it  has  about  2700 
members,  witli  a  zCiiviyah  at  Berruaghia. 

30.  Jaziiliyyah. — This  Moroccan  order  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized  community  in 
Morocco,  although  the  doctrines  of  its  founder  are 
still  taught  at  Fez.     Its  founder  was  Abu  'Abd- 


allah  Muhammad  al-Jazuli  (t  c.  1465),  a  native  of 
Jazula  in  Sus,  and  the  author  of  a  famous  work 
entitled  Dalail  al-Haiiat  ('The  Best  Arguments  '), 
on  which  are  based  the  teachings  of  the  Jazu- 
liyyah. 

31.  Yusufiyyah. — This  is  an  Algerian  order, 
founded  by  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf,  a  native  of  Morocco 
or — more  probably,  as  some  hold — of  Oran.  This 
celebrated  visionary  {majzub),  to  whom  are  as- 
cribed numerous  proverbs  and  epigrams,  died  in 
1524-25  and  was  buried  in  Miliana  (Algiers). 
There  are  few  traces  of  the  order  in  Morocco,  but 
in  Algeria  there  is  at  Tiiit,  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Oran,  a  zdiciyah  founded  by  Muhammad  b. 
Milud  (t  1877),  a  descendant  of  b.  Yflsuf,  which 
can  still  claim  some  1500  members.  The  order  has 
little  influence  in  Algeria,  but  has  all  along 
maintained  excellent  relations  with  the  French 
authorities. 

32.  Ghaziyyah. — The  GhSziyyah,  a  Moroccan 
order,  founded  c.  1526  by  Abul-yasan  al-Qasim 
al-Ghazi,  is  of  feeble  growth,  has  a  very  limited 
expansion  in  the  Wadi  Dra'a,  and  possesses  a 
zdwiyah  at  Fez. 

33.  Shabbiyyah. — The  Shabbiyyah  is  a  Tuni-sian 
ortler,  founded  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Ahmad  b. 
Makhluf,  a  descendant  of  Muhammad  b.  Nasir 
al-Urai,  the  founder  of  the  Nasiriyyah  (above,  §  24). 
This  b.  Makhluf  had  been  sent  to  Tunis  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  latter  order,  and  had  settled 
at  Sliabba,  between  Sfax  and  SQs ;  hence  the 
name  borne  by  his  followers.  The  actual  organ- 
izer of  the  order  was  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-Hatif. 
It  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  Algiers  (Aurfes), 
where  it  has  about  1500  members. 

34.  Khalwatiyyah. — This  Asiatic  group,  the 
name  of  which  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
term  khalwa,  'retreat,"  solitude,'  is  a  school  rather 
than  an  order,  and  goes  back  to  the  philosophical 
school  founded  by  the  Persian  thinker  Abii'l- 
Qasim  al-Junaidi  (+  910-11),  but  its  actual  (or 
at  least  its  eponymous)  founder  was  'Umar  al- 
IClialwati  (t  1397-98),  also  a  Persian.  At  the  out- 
set the  order  had  no  graded  organization,  and  in 
Asia,  where  its  expansion  was  on  a  great  scale,  it 
soon  broke  up  into  various  groups — independent 
and  local  branches.  In  Africa,  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  cent.,  they  formed  for  a  time  a  religious 
association  in  the  true  sense  ;  but  there  too,  though 
the  order  made  less  rapid  progress,  it  soon  fell 
apart  into  divergent  and  independent  branches  or 
groups.  The  teaching  of  the  Khalwatiyyah  began 
to  talce  root  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  15th  century. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  a  Syrian  Khalwfiti  called 
Mustafa  al-Baqri,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
al-Azhar  in  Cairo,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  the 
members  of  the  order  in  Egypt,  and  the  united 
body,  having  grown  considerably  in  numbers, 
assumed  the  name  Baqriyyah,  to  distinguish  tliem 
from  other  Khalwatiyyah.  This  new  organiza- 
tion, however,  did  not  last  long,  for  at  the  death 
of  al-Baqri  (1709)  three  fresh  groups  detached 
themselves  from  it,  viz.  the  Khafnawiyyah,  the 
Sharqawiyyah,  and  the  Sammaniyyah.  Further 
disruptions  took  place,  giving  rise  to  other  inde- 
pendent branches  and  zawiyahs,  so  that,  as 
indicated  above,  the  Khalwatiyyah  do  not  so  much 
form  an  order  as  represent  a  type  of  doctrine. 
They  nevertheless  exercise  great  influence  in  social 
life.  They  are  ascetics,  and  mystics  of  a  most 
fervid  stamp  ;  they  have  recourse  to  the  retreat 
and  the  austerities  which  it  involves  ;  they  engage 
in  iterative  prayers^repetitions  of  formulas,  names 
of  God,  etc. — sometimes  continued  for  five  or  six 
consecutive  hours.  This  intense  religious  fervour 
has  often  excited  the  members  to  fanatical  out- 
breaks and,  as  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  etc.. 
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brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  authorities, 
both  Muslim  and  Christian.  Like  some  other 
orders  (of.  §§  15,  35,  and  39),  they  admit  women  as 
members. 

35.  Rahmaniyyah.  —  The  Rabmaniyyali  is  an 
Algerian  order,  found  chiefly  in  Constantine,  and 
elsewhere  only  in  Tunis.  It  sprang  from  the 
Khalwatiyyah,  and  resembles  them   in   doctrine, 

Eractice,  and  lack  of  cohesion.  It  was  instituted 
y  Muhammad  b.  'Abdarrahmiin  Bu  Qubrain 
(t  1793-94),  who  belonged  to  the  Kabyle  tribe  of  the 
Ait  Small;  his  surname,  Bu  Qubrain  ('with  the 
two  tombs '),  goes  back  to  the  legend  according  to 
which  his  body  was  divided  into  two  parts,  buried 
respectively  in  Kabylia  and  at  Hamma  near 
Algiers.  It  is  a  most  popular  and  influential  order 
in  Algeria,  where  it  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
great  insurrection  of  1871  ;  its  membership  here  is 
156,000  (including  13,000  women),  with  177  zawi- 
ya/is,  and  comprises  several  independent  groups. 
Like  all  other  ott'shoots  of  the  Khalwatiyyah,  it  is 
marked  by  a  want  of  cohesion,  of  discipline,  and 
of  centralized  control. 

36.  Emirghaniyyah. — This  is  an  Oriental  order, 
known  also  as  the  Mirghaniyj-ah  or  Marghania, 
founded  by  Muhammad  'Utliman  al-Emir  Ghani, 
who  was  born  in  1793  at  Salaniat  near  Taif  in  the 
Hedjaz,  and  died  at  Taif  in  1853.  He  joined  the 
then  brilliant  school  of  Ahmaii  b.  Idris,  a  native  of 
Fez,  who  taught  at  Mecca  from  1797  till  1833.  At 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1837,  Emir  Ghani's 
standing  among  the  Idrisiyyah  enabled  him  to 
compete  successfully  with  Shaikh  Sanilsi  for  the 
leadersliip  of  that  body.  Presently,  liowever,  he 
began  to  modify  the  nile  of  Ahmad,  and  then 
foundcii  the  order  that  bears  his  own  name. 
AVhen  he  died,  dissensions  and  rivalries  divided 
his  followers  into  isolated  sections  and  local 
branches.  The  order  has  a  considerable  expansion 
in  Arabia,  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  Egj-ptian  Sudan. 

By  the  founder  himself  the  order  was  named  al- 
Khatemia,  '  the  sealing ' ;  hence  the  title  Serr  al- 
Kliattem,  '  the  secret  of  the  seal,'  given  to  his  son 
Muhammad,  who  became  the  head  of  the  cou- 
fraternity.  It  is  a  mystical  and  ecstatic  order,  and 
from  the  first — even  in  its  very  origin — it  assumed 
a  political  attitude  hostile  to  the  Sanusiyyah 
(§  38).  It  was  closel3'  involved  in  the  Malulistic 
movement.  In  the  Sudan  it  has  shown  itself  dis- 
tinctlj'  favourable  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  govern- 
ment. The  French  traveller  Bonnel  de  MiJzitres, 
when  on  a  mission  to  the  Sudan  in  1905-06,  spoke 
of  the  order  as  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  this  connexion  has  lowered  its  prestige  both  in 
the  Sudan  and  in  the  Hedjaz.  A  religious  order 
that  allies  itself  too  openly  with  Europeans  inevi- 
tably diminishes  its  influence  among  Muslims  (cf. 
above,  SS  II  and  12). 

37.  Naqshbandiyyah. — An  Oriental  order,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Islam,  the  Naqshbandiy- 
yah has  the  largest  nieniberslii])  of  any  in  Central 
Asia.  Its  characteristics  are  contemplative  mysti- 
cism and  ecstatic  ritualism  ;  and,  liy  reason  of  tlie 
varied  and  flexible  forms  of  tlie  mysticism  which 
it  inculcates,  the  purity  of  life  for  which  its 
votaries  are  noted,  and  the  supernatural  powers 
8wcrit«;d  to  them,  its  influence  is  indeed  great.  It 
wa.M  founded  at  Uukliartl  byal-KhwAjahMubammad 
Balia  al-Din '  (+  l.'}90),  an  eclectic  reformer  ((com- 
bining Sunnito  orthodoxy,  Shi'ism,  and  Ismailian 
teachings).  Ktymologically  llie  mime  Naqshband 
rirfers  to  line  mystical  ilciiiicaticmH  of  the  loh'slia! 
life  taken  by  liaha  al  Din  from  the  )iliilosopliiral 
theoricN  of  tfie  Isma  iliyyah  I'atlieniyyali  ('interior 
Iniii&'ilianH,'  i.e.  those  practising  inlernal  nieilila- 
tion  liotli  ecBtatic  and  conlemplative).     In  Africa 

■  See  SRB  vlll.  8M(. 


the  order  has  only  one  zdu'iyah,  which  draws  its 
members  exclusively  from  the  Turkish  element  of 
the  population. 

38.  Sanusiyyah. — The  Sanusiyyah,  an  Algerian 
order,  was  founded  in  1835  by  Shaikh  Si  Muhammad 
b.  Si  'All  '1-Sanilsi  (t  1859),  who  belonged  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mostaganem,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
Mahdi.  The  chief  monastery  was  for  a  long  time 
at  Jarabub  (Jaghbub)  in  Tripoli,  but  has  been 
removed  to  the  oasis  of  Kutra  in  the  Libyan 
Desert.  The  order  has  a  great  influence  in  Tripoli 
and  in  part  of  the  Eastern  Sudan ;  it  has  a  tirm 
footing  also  in  Egypt  and  especially  in  Arabia ; 
but  its  following  is  very  small  in  Algeria  (under 
1000  members),  Morocco,  and  the  districts  to  the 
south  of  these  countries.  The  founder  claimed  to 
be  a  reformer  of  Islam,  one  who  would  restore  the 
primitive  purity  of  morals  according  totheQur'an  ; 
he  also  maintained  that  he  formed  the  synthesis  of 
all  the  other  orders,  especially  in  their  mystical 
aspects.  The  order  of  the  Sanusiyyah  has  nothing 
like  the  vast  influence  and  the  fanatically  :'.nti- 
Christian  and  anti-European  character  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  it.  Its  attitude  to  Europeans  is 
friendly  or  hostile  according  to  locality  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  al- 
Mahdi,  the  eldest  son  of  Saniisi,  and  his  successor 
as  head  of  the  order,  took  up  a  position  of  direct 
antagonism  as  the  Mahdi  of  Khartum. 

39.  Heddawa. — This  Moroccan  order  was  first 
made  known  to  Europeans  by  Auguste  Mouliferas.' 
Its  founder  was  Sidi  Heddi,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
cent.,  and  was  a  contemporary  and  an  admirer  of 
Mulai  'Abd  al-Salam  b.  Meshish,  the  great  saint 
of  the  Jibal ;  his  tomb  is  at  Tagzirth,  among  the 
Beni 'Arils  in  the  Jibal,  and  there  too  stands  the 
chief  monastery  of  the  order.  The  district  in 
which  he  settled  and  had  a  zdwiijnh  built  is  now 
called  Uta  ('plain  ')  Sidi  Heddi,  and  the  fish  of  the 
stream  that  traverses  the  district  have  since 
ranked  as  sacred.  The  Heddawa  (pi.  of  Heildawi) 
are  a  mendicant  order  of  the  lowest  type,  and  have 
a  most  repulsive  appearance.  They  are  clothed  in 
rags  and  go  bare-headed,  with  the  statt'  in  their 
hand  and  the  chaplet  round  their  neck  ;  they  are 
a  byword  for  filthiness,  and  are  said  to  live 
in  promiscuity ;  they  ailniit  women  into  their 
membership.  They  like  to  have  animals,  especi- 
ally cats,  about  them  ;  and  they  are  great smoKers 
of  icif  (shredded  hemp).  Though  few  in  number, 
they  are  s|iread  over  an  extensive  district.  All 
our  information  regarding  them  tends  to  show  that 
they  form  an  antinomian  order. 

40.  Mbuoniin. — The  Mbuoniin,  a  little  known 
Moroccan  order,  first  noted  by  Jules  Erckmann,' 
was  founded  by  a  devout  man  named  'Abdallah 
'All,  also  called  Mliuono  (Ih'i  Is'iih),  a  native  of  the 
^\■Hdi  Dra'a,  in  which  (at  Tamagrut)  his  tomb  is 
also  situated.  The  central  convent  of  the  order  is 
in  Tahlalt,  and  there  was  recently  al  Marrakesh  a 
community  of  Mbuoniin  numbering  about  '200. 
The  members — they  seem  to  be  ielalivel.\  few — 
wear  as  a  badge  a  white  cap  of  knitted  wool. 

UiTKRATHRB.— Of  worltB  (li'aliiiK  willi  tlio  sul)Ji'i't  as  u  whole 
tln-re  are  few,  but  inoiioj;i-aphs  devoted  to  partioulftr  orders 
arc  conetantl.v  appeaviiiK.  Of  the  (ormer  elasa  we  cite  here 
only  thowe  that  uiay  claim  to  be  of  Bcientiilc  or  documentary 
valiie  ;  L.  Rinn,  M\i rahuiUs  et  Khtman  :  KttuU  gur  Vlslitin  en 
Aliji'n'r  (with  a  chart  indicating  the  boundarieB,  the  lot?aliIy, 
and  1  ho  nnporlaneo  of  the  orders),  Alfciem,  1S86 ;  O.  Depont 
and  X.  Coppolani,  hi'n  Confrt'rirt  reluneuaei  iiuiKtilinanm  (vviHi 
a  map  BhowniK  tlie  (feojfrapllical  Hiiliere  of  tlie  orders— Algeria, 
Africa,  A»la,  nndKuropeanXurliey),  do.  1807  ;  A.  Le  Ch.itcllcr, 
L'/xtam  dantt  I'A/rtauf  in'i^identith\  Parid,  ISlW;  E.  Doutttf, 
l/lnlamalit'^rifii  en  Ian  /,'«>',  AluierH,  11*00 ;  valuable  inrornia- 
tlon  iiHupplied  l>y  A.  Lc  Chatelicr,  UtCoiifr/rirKmntutiiwitet 
tlu  llfdjnz,  I'ariM,  1SS7,  which  itlves  a  detailed  blhlioirraphy  of 


the  Bubject  down  to  IS^T. 
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1  Lc  Mane  inconnu^  Paris,  180n-00. 
>  Le  ifart^  inodernf,  Tarig.  18ii.^. 
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REMORSE. — In  its  most  general  sense  remorse 
denotes  poignant  sorrow  for  tlie  miserable  condi- 
tion of  oneself  or  of  another,  whether  that  involves 
personal  responsibility  or  is  merely  due  to  circum- 
stances. Writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
often  use  it  for  'pity'  or  'compassion,'  and  this 
meaning  survives  in  the  negative  form  '  remorse- 
less.' But  in  modern  usage  remorse  means  exclu- 
sively the  intense  feeling  of  grief  or  compunction 
for  one's  own  acts  and  their  consequences,  as  they 
aflect  oneself  and  others.  It  therefore  implies 
responsibility  and  guilt  and  culminates  in  despair 
over  acts  that  are  irretrievable  and  a  condition 
that  is  irremediable. 

1.  As  a  psychological  phenomenon. — Remorse 
is  an  emotion.  Although  predominantly  a  very 
acute  feeling  of  pain,  it  is  also  a  complex  mental 
state  that  can  emerge  only  at  the  conceptual  and 
self-conscious  stage  of  mental  development. 

William  James  propounded  a  theory  that,  if  we 
abstract  from  any  emotion  '  all  feelings  of  its 
bodily  symptoms,'  nothing  would  be  left,  which  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  bodily  states  are  a 
necessary  element  in  all  emotion,  though  not  the 
whole  of  any  emotion.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
enter  so  largely  into  remorse  as  into  emotions  like 
anger  and  fear,  which  James  analyzed,  and  that 
because  it  is  a  calm  and  deep,  but  none  the  less 
intense,  rather  than  a  violent,  emotion. 

It  is  described  as  having  'a  certain  positive  colouring,  in 
which  organic  sensations,  notably  in  the  throat  and  digestive 
tracts,  are  prominent.  There  is  also  a  certain  setting  of  the 
muscles  of  throat  and  brow.  The  "gnawing"  of  remorse,  by 
which  it  occupies  consciousness  and  torments,  seems  to  arise 
from  these  sensations.'  1 

As  a  persistent  mood  it  would  undoubtedly  change 
the  entire  tone  of  the  visceral  organs  as  well  as  the 
facial  expression. 

Remorse  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  general 
emotional  mood,  because  it  has  a  unique  character 
of  its  own  and  involves  some  idea  of  the  self  and  a 
judgment  upon  the  self.  It  is  a  feeling  of  strife 
within  the  self,  or  of  an  irreparable  breach  between 
the  ideal  self  that  might  have  been  and  the  actual 
self  whose  act  has  produced  the  conflict.  But  the 
feeling  arises  partly  from  a  judgment  of  the  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  two  and  of  the  inferiority  of  tlie 
actual  self,  but  still  more  from  a  repression  and  a 
paralysis  of  the  active  side  of  consciousness.  G.  F. 
Stout  traces  the  feeling  quality  in  all  emotions  to 
'  occurrences  which  powerfully  thwart  or  further 
pre-existing  conative  tendencies.'^  Remorse  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  principle,  because,  while  it 
is  '  perhaps  the  very  worst  quality  that  can  belong 
to  suti'ering,'  ^  it  is  the  emotion  that  exercises  the 
most  deadening  influence  upon  life. 

'  In  it  there  is  a  collision  between  what  we  have  actuall}*  done 
and  what  we  now  desire  that  we  should  have  done.  Thus  in 
reflection  on  our  past  self,  the  free  course  of  our  present  ideal 
activity  is  crushed  and  repressed  by  the  memory  of  our  actual 
behaviour.'** 

But,  as  the  developed  self  is  conditioned  by 
other  selves,  so  are  its  emotions.  There  may  be 
remorse  for  wrong  done  which  a])parently  affects 
only  ourselves,  but  it  is  more  general  and  intense 
in  respect  of  wrongs  done  to  others,  because  the 
free  intercourse  of  ourselves  with  other  selves, 
whether  God  or  men,  is  thereby  restricted  or 
stopped.  Yet  it  always  includes  the  utter  misery 
ami  hopeles.sness  of  our  own  condition.  Despair  is 
always  an  element  in  it. 

2.  As  an  ethical  quality. — It  is  obvious  therefore 
that  remorse  is  a  moral  feeling.  It  involves  free 
agency  and  responsibility.  One  feels  grief  for 
misfortunes,  regret  for  mistakes,  remorse  for  sins, 
for  acts  which  one  has  freely  caused  and  ought  to 

1  DPhP  ii.  463  f.  ^  A  Manual  of  Psychology'',  p.  305. 

3  A.  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Wiil,  London,  1S59,  p.  136. 
*  Stout,  Analjjtic  Psychology,  ii.  279. 


have  prevented.  It  is  a  painful  conflict  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  self,  and  it  has  been  held 
to  be  the  most  original  element  of  our  moral 
nature.  It  is  the  most  elementary  form  of  that 
which  difl'erentiates  between  moral  and  non-moral 
nature.  It  is  the  root  and  beginning  of  the  moral 
faculty. 

Darwin,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of  morality, 
almost  identifies  remorse  with  conscience. 

'  When  past  and  weaker  impressions  are  judged  by  the  ever- 
enduring  social  instincts  .  .  .  [man]  will  then  feel  remorse, 
repentance,  regret  or  shame.  ...  He  will  consequently  resolve 
more  or  less  firmly  to  act  differently  for  the  future  ;  and  this  is 
conscience.'! 

This  is  not  a  very  accurate  use  of  terras,  and 
Darwin  has  omitted  the  peculiar,  unanalyzable, 
moral  quality  which  pertains  both  to  remorse  and 
to  conscience.  But  our  view  of  the  ultimate 
nature  and  source  of  remorse,  whether  it  be  the 
reproach  of  neglected  self-interest,  or  of  injured 
society,  or  of  some  transcendental  authority 
insulted,  will  depend  upon  our  theory  of  the  moral 
criterion,  whether  that  be  self-interest,  or  social 
welfare,  or  some  transcendental  ideal. 

Yet  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  identify  remorse 
with  conscience.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  con- 
science judging  and  condemning.  While  it  is 
inseparable  from  moral  judgment,  it  is  peculiarly 
the  feeling  element  that  accompanies  the  reproach 
of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  virtues  or  the  vices,  for  it  is 
too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  essence  of  moral 
nature,  and  with  that  which  constitutes  and  detines 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice.  Its  value  there- 
fore as  a  factor  in  moral  life  and  in  relation  to  the 
absolute  moral  ideal  depends  entirely  upon  the 
degree  of  enlightenment  in  conscience.  One  man 
may  feel  remorse  for  that  which  would  aflbrd 
the  happiness  of  an  approving  conscience  to 
another. 

Darwin  quotes  the  case  of  a  savage  who  felt  prolonged 
remorse  until  he  went  '  to  a  distant  tribe  to  spear  a  woman  to 
satisfy  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  wife  '  who  had  died  of  disease.2 

3.  Theological  significance. — Remorse  assumes 
its  acutest  form  and  acquires  religious  signihcance 
when  it  is  a  sense  of  having  violated  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  having  outraged  His  love,  thus  in  either 
case  incurring  His  wrath.  Its  specific  nature  is 
then  relative  to  the  idea  of  God  involved.  Re- 
morse was  a  frequent  theme  of  the  Greek  drama, 
and  the  element  of  despair  is  here  especially  pro- 
minent because  the  Greek  mind  was  apt  to  identify 
the  divine  in  the  last  resort  with  inexorable  fate. 
In  the  OT  Cain  and  Saul  are  two  notable  examples 
of  unavaUing  sorrow  for  sin.  In  each  case  there  is 
a  sense  of  guilt,  a  burden  of  penalty,  a  conscious- 
ness of  complete  and  final  alienation  from  God, 
and  a  paralysis  of  the  spiritual  life  (Gn  4*"'^,  1  S 
28""-^).  A  NT  writer  also  represents  Esau  as 
'rejected  (for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance) 
though  he  sought  it  diligently  with  tears '  (He 
12")  ;  and  the  first  evangelist  represents  Judas 
Iscariot  as  having  '  repented  himself,'  and,  when 
he  found  repentance  useless,  '  he  went  away  and 
hanged  himself  (Mt  27''-  % 

But  in  the  OT  and  NT  sorrow  for  sin  more 
usually  appears  as  repentance  (q.v.),  because  God 
is  merciful  and  forgiving,  able  and  willing  to 
reconcile  the  sinner  to  Himself,  to  blot  out  his 
guilt,  and  to  open  before  him  a  new  door  of  hope. 
Remorse  differs  from  repentance  in  that,  while 
both  are  sorrow  for  sin,  the  former  is  unavailing 
and  irremediable,  but  the  latter  is  a  first  step  to  a 
new  life  wherein  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the 
old  may  be  retrieved.  In  Protestant  theology 
remorse  may  be  either  (1)  the  first  stage  of  convic- 
tion for  sin,  a  work  of  the  law  unrelieved  by  the 

1  The  Descent  of  Man'^,  London,  1875,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

2  P.  114  f. 
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hope  of  the  gospel,  but  followed  at  length  by 
repentance,  faith,  and  justification — 

*  But  the  law  doth  rather  shew  sin,  accuse  and  terrify  the 
conscience,  declare  the  wrath  of  God,  and  drive  to  desperation  ' ;  i 

or  (2)  a  legal  conviction  of  sin  associated  with  per- 
manent unbelief. 

'  Remorse  for  sin  does  certainly  prove  that  the  soul  is  not 
dead.  .  .  .  But  remorse  is  not  a  sanctifying  principle ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  ;  and  the  soul  niay 
die  of  i't,  as  truly  as  the  body  of  acute  pain.  It  often  drives 
men  to  despair,  to  frenzied  iniquity,  and  thus  to  final  hardness 
of  heart. '2 

Such  would  be  the  condition  of  one  wlio  felt  that 
he  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  who  had  fallen  from  grace  beyond  recovery  (He 

Almost  parallel  to  the  ditlerence  between  remorse 
and  repentance  is  the  better-defined  distinction  in 
Roman  Catholic  theology  between  attrition  and 
contrition. 

Contrition,  the  first  act  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  is  '  a 
sorrow  of  the  soul  and  a  detestation  of  sin  committed,  with  the 
determination  not  to  sin  again.'  When  it  is  motived  by  love, 
and  when  it  reconciles  man  to  God.  it  is  perfect  contrition,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  attrition  or  imperfect  contrition, 
'which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  heinousness  of  sin 
or  from  the  fear  of  hell  or  of  punishment.'  This  also  is  'a  gift 
of  God  and  an  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  does  not  as  yet 
dwell  in  the  penitent,  but  only  moves  him,  whereby  the  peni- 
tent being  aided,  prepares  his  way  unto  righteousness.' 3 

Attrition  is  not  quite  the  same  as  remorse,  but  it 
seems  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  progress 
of  the  soul  from  sin  to  salvation  as  remorse  may  do 
when  the  fear  of  God  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  law  hold  a  man  under  the  conviction  of  sin 
and  still  in  its  bondage  for  a  season,  though  at  last 
he  may  emerge  into  repentance  and  faith.  But 
Protestant  theology  would  not  ascribe  to  remorse 
such  independent  efficacy  for  salvation  as  Catholic 
theology  does  to  attrition.  Yet  remorse  does  in 
many  cases  lead  to  conviction  when  the  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  God  supervenes.* 

LiTKRiTURE.— G.  F.  Stout,  A  Manual  of  Psychology'', 
London,  1!K)4,  bk.  iii.  div.  1,  ch.  iv.,  Analytic  Piiychology ,  do. 
1S9«,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xii.  ;  W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religimix  Experi- 
ence, do.  1002,  lects.  vi.-x. :  J.  Martineau,  Typei;  of  Ethical 
Theory',  Oxford,  1891,  ii.  419-422  ;  F.  W.  Nevf  man.  The  Suvl, 
London,  1905,  ch.  ii. ;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Uist.  of  the  Iteforma- 
tinn,  Edinbureh,  1906,  i.  201,  219,  '2'32ff.  ;  E.  D.  Starbuck,  The 
Pitychology  of  Religion,  London,  1899,  ch.  iv.  ;  R.  Burton,  The 
Anatomy  of'llelaneholy,  Oxford.  ll!28,  pt.  iii.  sect.  iv. ;  John 
Bunyan.  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  London, 

iccc.  T.  Rkes. 

RENUNCIATION.— In  a  sense  the  entire 
history  of  ethics  mij^ht  be  said   to  turn  on  the 

?[uestion  of  renunciation.  Every  system  has  been 
orced  to  admit  it  as  an  element ;  it  is  tlie  amount 
admitted  that  varies,  and  this  varies  enormously. 
Some  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  ;  there  are  others 
that  have  made  it  cover  the  whole  ground.  At 
the  one  extreme  we  have  the  tlioroughgoing  forms 
of  Hedonism,  such  as  Cyrenaicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism, which,  taking  the  maximum  of  pleasure  for 
the  mere  individual  as  the  goal,  are  yet  c()m])elled 
to  recognize  that  some  pleasures  must  be  re- 
nouiiceil.  And  this  because  not  only  do  desires 
conflict  in  the  individual  liimsclf,  but  oven  those 
that  are  harmonious  cannot  be  satisfied  to  the  full 
in  this  world.  At  the  other  end  we  have  the 
systems  of  self-denial,  of  which  perhaps  Buddhism 
miglit  be  taken  as  tlie  type.  Here  renunciation 
BCPMis  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  since  the  anni- 
hihtlion  of  all  passion  and  desire  is  the  supreme 
aim. 

It  niny  h«  a  (jueation  as  to  whether  this  nirrdpa  of  calm 
(JO*-*  so  far  as  to  imply  the  death  of  all  consoiouBnesa.  If  so,  it 
would  raid*  In  an  acute  form  tho  problem  at(  to  how  It  can  he 
;;oo«l  for  man  to  renounce  everything,  since  by  the  very  l.ernis 
of  tho  renunciation  thani  Is  no  longer  anything  living  to  poiscsi 

1  Luther,  Comvuntary  on  Oalatiaru,  Kng.  tr.,  I^ndon,  1830, 
p.  12. 
>  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  129. 

*  lUcreXa  ConeU.  Trident.,  seM.  xlv.  cap.  iv. 

*  E.  D.  Starbuok,  The  Piyehotogy  o)  H'ligian,  p.  62. 


a  good.  This  might  perhaps  be  answered  by  holding  that  con- 
scious existence  was  intrinsically  so  miserable  that  the  only 
'  good '  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  the  absence  of  '  bad.'  And 
this,  it  would  appear,  would  be  the  answer  of  Schopenhauer 
and  of  von  Hartmann,  the  modern  preachers  of  asceticism 
based  on  pessimism. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  systems  of 
the  world.  Greek  ethics  kept  always  in  view  the 
conception  of  a  fundamental  liarmonj-  as  at  least 
conceivable.  Socrates  and  Plato  demanded  renun- 
ciation only  of  those  illusory  pleasures  which  an 
enlightened  man  would  recognize  as  not  what  he 
really  wanted.  Aristotle,  in  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  utter  self-sacrifice — say,  death  in  battle 
without  the  hope  of  immortality — practically  ad- 
mits that  a  man  may  willingly  give  up  what  is  most 
worth  having  from  a  purely  individual  point  of  \-iew 
for  the  sake  of  serving  others.  This  clash  between 
the  happiness  of  self  and  the  happiness  of  others 
was  to  be  felt  more  keenly  as  time  went  on. 
Meanwhile  Aristotle  was  at  one  with  Plato  and 
Socrates  in  conceiving  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  desires  were  reasonable,  and  in  part  at  least  to 
be  satisfied.  The  work  of  renunciation  lay  not  in 
killing  them  out,  but  in  taming  them  and  putting 
them  to  use,  since  use  could  be  found  for  them  in 
no  way  at  variance  with  the  highest  good. 

In  Stoicism — developed  under  combined  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  influences  —  renunciation 
becomes  far  more  prominent.  The  mere  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done  was  held  to  be  enough  to  support 
man  and  give  him  happiness.  What  came  to  nim 
from  without  was  to  be  neither  desired  nor  shunned  ; 
he  must  surrender  once  for  all  every  clinging  to 
the  goods  of  circumstance.  A  modern  parallel  may 
be  found  in  the  view  of  Kant  that  there  is  nothing 
'  in  the  world  or  out  of  it '  absolutely  good  '  except 
a  Good  Will'  (GrundUqung  zur  Metaphysik  (Ur 
Sitten,  sect.  1,  init.),  and  that  moral  action  con- 
sists in  follo\ving  the  Imperative  of  Duty  without 
regard  to  personal  wishes. 

With  Christianity  and  Christian  ethics  the 
question  enters  on  a  new  phivse,  and  becomes  ex- 
tremely intricate.  The  definite  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  love  foreshadowed  in  Stoicism  makes 
it  impossible  ever  again  to  dissociate  entirely  an 
individual's  highest  good  from  that  of  his  fellows  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hope  of  belief  in  an  ulti- 
mate heaven  of  individual  blessedness  prevents 
renunciation  from  being  the  final  word.  Merely 
selfish  pleasures  have  doubtless  to  be  surrendered, 
but  the  compensation  will  be  abundant.  It  is  a 
further  question,  and  one  keenly  debated,  what 
these  seUisli  pleasures  include.  Some  have  ban- 
ished all  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  many  of 
the  mind.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  view  of  the 
mediieval  ascetics  (see  the  writings  of  Bonaventura, 
published  by  the  Fathers  of  Quaracchi),  and  it 
was  to  a  certain  extent  repeated  by  Tolstoi  in 
modern  times,  though  it  was  the  doctrine  of  noii- 
rosistamte  rather  than  of  renunciation  ]iurc  and 
simple  that  he  made  the  kej'note.  All  ascci  ici.sm, 
however,  seems  at  variance  with  the  childlike 
spirit  beloved  of  Christ^ — for  no  cliild  is  over  an 
ascetic— and  indeed  with  the  general  impression 
wliich  He  made  on  His  contemporaries  ns  a  man 
will)  '  came  eating  .and  drinking'  (Mt  11'"). 

The  pressure  and  comjiloxity  of  modern  life  have 
brought  out  furtlier  aspect's  in  tlie  ]ir(iblcm. 
Many  a  jihihuithropist,  t.g..  must  give  up  pU'usures 
which  in  tlicinsclvos  lie  aibiiils  to  lie  high  and 
desirable.  Is  tlii.-t  from  his  [loint  of  view  reason- 
able? The  didiculty  of  tins  i|ncstion  docs  not 
socm  to  have  been  "fully  rcnlizi'd  by  the  <ddcr 
utililarinns.  such  as  l{i'iithaiii  and  Alill,  but  tlie 
sense  of  it  has  led  the  latest  cxjioniMit  of  the 
system  in  l'"nglnnd,  Ilcnry  Sidgwick,  to  suggest 
tliat  a  heaven  where  such  sai'rifices  will  be  com- 
pensated  BUpplies   the   only   means  of   reconciling 
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the  divergences  between  the  good  of  the  one  and 
the  good  of  the  many,  and  so  completely  rationaliz- 
ing ethics  (see  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  vi.).  Others — e.g.,  the  followers  of  Auguste 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer — are  content  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  permanent  individual  happi- 
ness altogether,  if  only  the  perfection  of  the  race 
can  be  attained.  Others,  a^'ain,  have  develojied 
what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  Neo-Stoicism.  Un- 
alloyed good  is  inijiossible  both  for  race  and  for  in- 
dividual, but  sufhcient  compensation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  glory  of  an  heroic  struggle.  This  view  has 
been  common  in  England,  hnding  distinct  ex- 
pression, for  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Huxley 
(e.g.,  Evolntion  and  Ethics).  But  the  German 
Nietzsche,  by  virtue  of  his  genius,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  school.  He  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  not  only  by  the  exultant  turn 
he  gives  to  the  creed,  but  by  the  intense  hatred 
he  feels  for  any  subordination  of  the  one  to  the 
many.  The  best  good  of  life  as  yet  known  to  him 
lies  in  the  free  development  of  the  most  splendid 
and  forceful  individuals,  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
masses.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  modem 
attitude  is  one  of  ferment  over  the  questions  :  How 
much  is  man  bound  to  renounce  for  himself  and  for 
the  race  ?  How  much  should  he  insist  on  claiming 
for  himself  or  for  the  race,  as  a  worthy  prize 
for  life?  See  also  artt.  Hedonism,  Cyrenaics, 
Epicureans,  Ethics  and  Morality  (Buddhist), 
(Christian),  and  (Greek),  Stoics,  Utilitarianism, 
Positivism. 

Literature. — H.  Sidgwick,  History  ofEihic^,  London,  1902, 
The  Methods  of  Ethics",  do.  1907 ;  T.  H.  Green,  Prolefjomena 
to  Ethics,  Oxford,  1883 ;  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  The  Meaning 
of  Uood,  London,  1907 ;  E.  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion, 
Glasgow,  1893 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  rev.  ed., 
London,  1899;  I.  Kant,  Werke,  Leipzig,  1838.  vol.  viii.,  partly 
tr.  T.  K.  Abbott,  in  Kant's  Theorj/  of  Ethics,  London,  1873 ;  F. 
Nietzsche,  Werke,  Leipzie;,  1895  ff. ;  A.  Schopenhauer,  Die 
Welt  als  Witle  und  Vorstetlung'^,  Leipzig,  1859  ;  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  Philosophic  des  Unbeumssten^,  Berlin,  1882;  L.  Tolstoi, 
My  Religion,  tr.  Huntington  Smith,  London,  1889. 

F.  Melian  Stawell. 
RENUNCIATION  (Hindu).— i.  Theidealand 
the  motive. — To  the  Hindu  the  term  'renuncia- 
tion '  (Skr.  sannyasa,  sannyas,  '  lay  down,' '  resign,' 
esp.  to  resign  the  world,  become  a  sannyasin,  or 
ascetic) '  conveys  a  meaning  and  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  very  diS'erent  from  the  Western  idea. 
To  the  latter  renunciation  admits  of  degrees,  and 
consists  essentially  in  the  surrender  of  a  coveted 
aim  or  object,  the  abandonment  of  a  cherished 
wish,  or  the  suppression  of  a  more  or  less  definitely 
formed  ideal  of  life.  It  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
self-renunciation,  and  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
selfish  purposes  or  desires  which  are  to  be  set 
aside  ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  altruism,  and  implies 
no  cessation  of  activities,  but  their  diversion  into 
new  channels.  Seldom  if  ever  does  it  connote  to 
the  Western  mind  the  abandonment  of  all  for  a 
life  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  The  Hindu 
conception  of  renunciation  is  in  almost  every 
respect  contrasted  with  this.  Sannyasa  is  the 
casting  off,  the  abandonment,  not  of  self  but  of 
all  that  is  other  than  self ;  and  the  sannyasin 
renounces  home  and  friends  together  with  all  that 
to  Western  thought  makes  existence  desirable, 
and  engages  himself  to  a  life  of  absolute  destitu- 
tion of  all  possessions,  that,  undisturbed  by  worldly 
conditions  or  claims,  he  may  cultivate  communion 
with  God.  To  break  all  the  ties  that  bind  to  this 
world,  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
worldly  association  and  intercourse,  to  be  depen- 
dent for  daily  support  upon  the  charity  of  others 
— a  charity  in  India  never  withheld — that  no  inter- 
ruption may  be  offered  by  worldly  cares  or 
interests  to  meditation  and  the  concentration  of 
all  thought  and  desire  upon  God,  is  the  avowed 
1  E.g.,  Laics  of  Manu,  vi.  94. 


ideal  and  purpose  of  the  Hindu  who  adopts  the 
life  of  renunciation  and  poverty. 

To  a  greater  degree  also  than  in  the  West  this 
renunciation  is  dictated  by  religious  motives. 
The  mixed  motives  which  among  Western  peoples 
lead  to  the  renouncing  more  or  less  completely  of 
clierished  aims  or  convictions,  often  on  trivial  or 
even  selfish  grounds,  have  no  place  among  the 
forces  which  in  tliis  particular  urge  the  Hindu 
to  action.  Theoretically  his  .sole  purpose  is  to 
secure  freedom  for  himself  so  that,  untrammelled 
by  worldly  ties,  he  may  pursue  the  one  aim  of 
union  with  God.  The  world  with  its  attractions 
and  its  cares  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  which  must 
be  cast  aside  {sannyas).  This  duty  is  laid  upon 
him  by  his  religious  faith  and  profession.  Renun- 
ciation of  the  world  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
a  religious  obligation  and  command  incumbent 
upon  all.  It  would  appear,  however,  so  obviously 
impracticable  for  an  entire  community  to  rentier 
literal  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  this  nature 
that  probably  the  author  or  authors  of  the  codes 
of  law  did  not  conceive  or  intend  that  the  rule 
should  be  universally  observed. 

2.  Renunciation  in  practice. — This  ideal  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  world  as  a  supreme  religious 
obligation  is  of  very  ancient  date  and  origin  in 
India.  In  the  oldest  literature  the  figure  of  the 
hermit  or  ascetic  who  has  broken  through  the 
fetters  that  bind  to  this  world  and  has  adopted  a 
solitary  and  contemplative  life  is  familiar.  The 
motives  that  prompted  the  withdrawal  from 
ordinary  life  were  no  doubt  various,  and  in  many 
instances  not  unmixed.  The  mere  desire  for  a  life 
of  ease  and  irresponsibility  actuated  many,  as  it 
does  at  the  present  day,  to  seek  release  from 
burdens  and  duties  that  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
felt  to  be  intolerable.  In  ancient  times  probably 
the  religious  motive  was  for  the  most  part  at 
least  predominant,  and  the  longing  for  undisturbed 
communion  with  the  divine ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  than  doubtful  whether  so  much  can  be 
claimed  to-day  for  the  great  host  of  devotees  and 
ascetics  who  cross  the  traveller's  path  in  every  part 
of  India.  A  craving  for  notoriety  and  for  the 
influence  which  a  reputation  for  self-denial  and 
the  practice  of  the  ascetic  life  gives  in  India 
prompts  some  ;  with  many  others  it  is  sheer  idle- 
ness and  a  disinclination  to  take  the  trouble  in- 
volved in  self-support  or  the  support  of  kindred  and 
relatives.  The  hardships  and  sufferings,  however, 
that  are  voluntarily  undergone,  the  laborious  and 
dangerous  journeyings  to  distant  shrines,  and  the 
self-denial  involved  in  the  assignment  of  wealth 
and  property  to  others  often  prove  how  sincerely, 
if  mistakenly,  truth  and  holiness  aje  sought  in  a 
life  of  renunciation  of  all  worldly  ties  and  claims. 
In  India  such  a  life  is  and  always  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  generous  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
kindly  climate,  conditions  under  which  bodily 
needs  are  few,  and  the  simple  requirements  of  a 
contemplative  and  unemployed  mode  of  existence 
are  easily  met  and  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  religi- 
ous obligation  to  give  alms  to  the  wandering  ascetic 
is  never  disowned  by  the  Hindu  housekeeper  ;  and 
the  sannyasin  is  always  sure  of  his  daily  food  in 
whatever  village  he  may  present  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  wide  and  varied  wanderings. 

The  numerous  descendants  and  ofl'shoots  of 
Hinduism  in  later  times  adopted  the  ascetic  motive 
and  ideal.  Buddhism  in  particular  enforced  the 
duty  of  renunciation,  and  extended  the  practice, 
carrying  its  doctrine  and  the  enthusiasm  for  its 
ideal  to  Egypt  and  Western  lands,  where,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  it  was  taken  over  into 
Christian  usage  and  became  a  recognized  feature 
of  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  order.  If  so,  the 
genealogical  descent  that  traces  Western  monastic 
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observance  to  an  Eastern  origin  is  of  great  interest. 
Too  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  details  of  the 
history  for  a  secure  verdict  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  West  to  the 
East  for  teaching  and  example  in  this  respect. 
Room  must  certainly  be  left  for  a  not  inconsider- 
able measure  of  spontaneity  and  initiative. 

3.  Conditions  and  obligations.  —  Accordingly, 
in  theory  at  least,  there  is  in  the  Hindu  conception 
and  practice  no  middle  term  or  way  between  an 
unrestricted  use  and  enjoj^ment  of  the  things  of  the 
world  and  complete  abstinence.  Renunciation  is 
of  all  or  of  none.  Nor  is  the  theory  modified  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  practice,  as  in  many  Christ- 
ian monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  in  a 
few  instances  in  some  Buddhist  countries  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Resignation  of  this  or  that  pleasure  or 
distraction,  or  severance  of  the  one  connexion  with 
retention  of  others,  has  presented  no  attraction  to 
the  religious-minded  Hindu  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ease  with  which  a  minimum  of  bodily 
wants  was  satisfied  has  alwaj's,  and  perhaps  increas- 
ingly, drawn  to  the  ranks  of  the  ascetics  many  who 
were  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  the  crav- 
ing for  an  indolent  life  free  from  anxiety  and  care. 
Of  such  there  are  not  a  few  in  India,  of  whom 
the  better-class  Hindus  themselves  are  ashamed. 

The  Indian  theory  of  renunciation,  moreover,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  and  obligation 
of  the  four  diramas  {q.v.  ;  see  also  art.  ASCETI- 
CISM [Hindu],  vol.  ii.  p.  91  f.),  the  successive  stages 
or  periods  of  life  through  which,  theoretically  at 
least,  every  Hindu  must  pass  from  his  early  years 
to  death.  Here  again  the  theoretical  conditions 
and  demands  were  gieatly  modified  in  practice  ; 
and  in  particular  no  restriction  was  placed  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  life  of  abstinence  and  renuncia- 
tion at  any  age,  even  the  most  youthful.  The 
order  of  the  ainimas  was  essential  and  invariable, 
that  of  the  saitnydnn  closing  the  series  as  the 
most  exalted  and  refined.  It  was  not  necessary, 
however,  to  have  reached  an  advanced  age  before 
renouncing  the  world.  At  any  period  it  was  ad- 
missible at  will  to  withdraw  from  worldly  pursuits, 
abbreviating  or  omitting  altogether  the  preceding 
stages,  and  assuming  even  in  early  youth  vows  of 
nnworldliness  and  poverty.  Instances  of  return 
to  a  worldly  life  appear  always  to  have  been  rare. 
On  the  other  hand,  recent  history  allords  many 
examples  of  men  of  eminent  piety  and  sincerity, 
who  at  the  clo.se  of  an  honourable  career  have 
renounced  the  world,  and,  abandoning  house  and 
home,  have  given  over  their  remaining  years  to  a 
life  of  .severe  and  self-imposed  restrictions,  to 
meditation  and  solitary  communion  with  tiod.  To 
a  high-minded  and  devoted  Indian  gentleman  of 
this  class,  Swami  Sri  Sadtidananda-Sarasvati, 
formerly  prime  minister  of  the  Native  State  of 
Bhaunagar,  Monier-Williams  makes  reference  in 
the  preface  to  his  Jiidhiiuinism  and  Ilindtlism* 
(p.  xxi ;  see  also  frontispiece);  and  the  late  De- 
bendra  Nath  Tiigore  miglit  be  cited  a.s  an  example 
of  the  same  gentle  and  self-denying  spirit.  Those, 
however,  who  adopt  the  ascetic  life  from  mere 
idlene»s  and  a  shrmking  from  responsibility  and 
work  are  an  undoubted  loss  and  burden  antf  even 
a  Hourcf!  of  danger  to  their  couiitry. 

4.  Effect  of  European  teaching  and  example.— 
In  this  respect  as  in  .so  manv  otliiTs  the  Hindu 
conception  lia-s  been  profoutidly  moilllicil  by  the 
impact  of  Western  and  European  teaching  and 
example.  It  is  perhaps  not  true  that  to  any  ini- 
|H)rtant  extent  the  ancient  ideal  has  been  lowered 
or  changed.  In  theory  at  least  It  is  st  ill  ri;cognized 
OH  best  that  a  man  sho\ild  abandon  the  world, 
and  seek  his  own  salvation  and  the  satisfaction  of 
hin  spiritual  cravlngN  in  a  life  of  meditation, 
MveroU  from  hia  people  and  the  pursuits  of  the 


busy  crowd.  An  increasing  number,  however, 
endeavour  to  find  that  satisfaction  in  altruistic 
service  in  the  world  rather  than  in  selfish  aloof- 
ness. More  or  less  consciously  they  have  been 
influenced  by  Christian  example  and  propaganda, 
by  scientific  and  medical  doctrines  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  importance  and  interests  of  the  body, 
by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  hygiene  and  the  obli- 
gations of  social  service.  The  example  and  initia- 
tive also  of  British  oflicers  and  civil  servants, 
and  of  professors  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  have 
counted  for  much.  For  the  most  part  it  is  the 
members  of  the  higher  classes  and  ca-stes  whose 
conceptions  of  duty  and  of  life  have  been  thus 
transformed.  The  modes  of  living  and  the  ideals 
of  good  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have  under- 
gone little  change,  and  the  convictions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indian  peoples  with  regard  to  the 
duty  and  efficacy  of  entire  renunciation  of  the  world 
remain  the  same ;  these,  however,  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  put  into  practice  what  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dimly  realized  obligation  of  their  re- 
ligious faith.  It  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
present  and  future,  the  intellectual  and  leisured 
classes,  that  a  new  ideal  has  been  created,  and  to 
many  of  them  renunciation  has  come  to  mean  renun- 
ciation of  self  and  evil,  that  the  good  may  be  pur- 
sued not  out  of  but  in  the  world  and  for  its  benefit. 

The  motives  that  under  these  changed  circum- 
stances urge  to  a  new  renunciation  and  to  real 
altruistic  service  are  not  always  unmixed.  In 
some  instances  at  least,  perhaps  in  many,  rivalry 
with  Christian  methods  and  institutions,  distrust  of 
the  intentions  or  disinterestedness  of  Christian 
activities,  or  emulation  of  British  achievements  and 
success  in  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  common 
people  has  aroused  a  spirit  of  antagonism  which 
has  found  expression  in  opposition.  Moreover, 
it  is  by  no  means  Christian  converts  alone  or 
those  who  have  avowedly  submitted  themselves  to 
Christian  influence  that  have  proved  thus  capable 
of  the  highest  forms  of  self-renunciation.  It  may 
be  that  in  all  instances  there  has  been  the  inspi- 
ration, indirect  and  unacknowledged,  of  Christ- 
ian example.  Notably,  howe_ver,  the  members  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  of  the  Arya  Saniaj,  and  of 
other  native  sects  and  Churches  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  mere  doctrinal  ])ropaganda,  but  fre- 
quently with  a  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  worthy  of 
all  praise  have  turned  aside  from  positions  of 
worltUy  ease  and  emolument  to  serve  their  fellow- 
men,  and  tlint  for  the  sake  of  definite  religious 
and  communistic  aims  which  were  not  selfish. 
In  the  future,  therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Hindu  ideal  of  renunciation  will 
give  place  slowly  to  one  which  appears  thus  to  be 
more  practical  and  in  its  present  and  general  issues 
more  lielpful  and  beneficent.  The  earlier  concep- 
tion, however,  is  far  from  having  lost  its  liolil  upon 
the  imagination  and  all'ection  of  the  people  in 
general,  nor,  as  far  as  judgment  and  comparison 
are  po.ssible,  is  the  nunilier  of  those  nvIio  take  upon 
themselves  the  vows  of  abandonment  of  the  worhi 
less  than  in  former  years.  But  the  practical 
spirit  of  the  age  is  against  them  ;  and  that  will 
ultimately  prevail,  even  in  India,  not  without 
regret  at  the  loss  of  an  ideal  which,  self-.secking 
anil  unutilitarian  as  it  might  be,  was  not  seldom 
jirochictive  of  saintly  character,  and  at  least  set 
the  example  of  disregard  of  mere  wculdly  good. 

LiTKiuTtTUK,— A.  Bartli.  The  lUtifjumn  nf  Indui^,  Knjf.  tr., 
Ijoniiun,  \h\i\  ;  P.  Dciisscn,  The  llrti'iinn  an<l  I'bihuyophy  ajf 
India:  Ihr  Upaniahiida,  V.n\i.  tr.,  I'kilntmrifli,  lOlIll;  J.  A. 
Dubois,  Iliiultt  iVannrrn,  Cusl'tnif,  and  Crri'ntonii'iiS,  Oxfdrd, 
lltfMt ;  M.  loonier. Williams,  Ilnlhwaniitm  and  ttindui'itin*, 
Loniloti,  isni  ;  E.  S.  Oakley,  Uoli/  Iliwalai/a,  do.  IftOS ; 
J.  C.  Oman,  Ciith,  Ciintniti*,  and  S»pfriititio}i:t  of  India", 
do.  IIKH,  Tti"  MpHficH,  Aurfticn,  and  Saintit  nf  India,  lio,  Ii>i)3  ; 
■cealsoarlt.  Auta  SamIj.  llnAiiMA  Samj[.t,  Ahcktioihh  (Hindu), 
HiituuiDM,  MoNADTioiiiM  (Hindu).  A.  S.  (;kI)EN. 
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RENUNCIATION  AT  BAPTISM.  — See 
Abrenuntio. 

REPENTANCE. — In  its  broadest  sense  repent- 
ance describes  the  act  of  the  soul  in  breaking 
away  from  its  past  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
work  of  ethical  reform.  In  this  wide  signification 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
religion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  implied  in  all  the 
higher  religions  and  in  all  systems  of  morality. 
Man's  capacity  for  repentance  is  grounded  in  his 
nature  as  a  moral  being. 

'  We  have  a  capacity,'  says  Bishop  Butler,  'ot  reflecting  upon 
actions  and  characters,  and  malting  tiiem  an  object  to  our 
thought :  and  on  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably 
approve  some  actions,  under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being 
virtuous  and  of  good  desert ;  and  disapprove  others,  as  vicious 
and  of  ill  desert.' 1 

It  is  Ijecause  man  has  this  power  of  self-judgment 
that  he  is  also  capable  of  the  act  of  repenting.  All 
moral  advance  takes  the  form  of  a  breach  with  the 
past.  Hence  Socrates,  in  identifying  virtue  and 
knowledge,  vice  and  ignorance,  taught  that  only 
by  a  preceding  conviction  of  ignorance  could  a  man 
attain  to  knowledge.  Plato  held  that  in  every 
man  there  is  a  potential  faculty  by  which  he  can 
distinguish  the  lesser  from  the  higher  good,  and 
renounce  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  He 
compares  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  soul  to 
the  turning  of  the  eye  from  darkness  to  light.  Just 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  evokes  and  strengthens  the 
power  of  bodily  vision,  so  spiritual  truth  has  the 
power  to  educate  man's  faculty  of  knowledge. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  famous  allegory  of  the 
cave.^  A  similar  line  of  thought  is  also  found  in 
Buddhism  as  well  as  in  pre-Buddhistic  systems. 

I.  The  idea  and  the  term. — It  is  only  in  Judaism 
and  in  Christianity  that  the  idea  of  repentance  is 
developed,  and  is  treated  not  as  a  merely  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  higher  life  but  as  a  permanent 
condition  of  all  spiritualachievement.  Only  within 
these  religions,  too,  are  the  presuppositions  of 
repentance  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  term  made 
possible.  Belief  in  a  personal  God,  in  the  reality 
of  sin,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  will — in  the  light 
of  such  principles  repentance  becomes  a  funda- 
mental virtue  and  is  seen  to  be  at  once  ethical  and 
religious.  It  lias  been  recently  stated  that  '  the 
idea  is  peculiarly  Jewish,  so  mucli  so  that  its 
ethical  force  is  lost  in  the  dogma  of  the  atoning 
Christ.'^  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  one  of  the  great  motives 
to  repentance  has  been  and  is  a  realization  of  the 
righteousness  and  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  Tliat  death  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  means  of  atonement  by  the  very  fact  tliat  it 
works  repentance  in  him  who  understands  its 
meaning  and  feels  its  power  ;  and  thus  it  removes 
the  subjective  hindrance  to  peace  and  forgive- 
ness. 

The  noun  teshubah  {'repentance')  occurs  only  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew,  but  the  verbal  form  shub  is 
common  in  the  OT.  The  latter  word  means  liter- 
ally '  to  turn '  or  '  to  return '  in  a  physical  sense. 
Running  parallel  -with  this  use  is  the  use  of  the 
word  in  a  spiritual  or  ethical  sense,  '  to  return 
from  sin  and  evil  to  God  or  to  righteousness.'  In 
this  usage  the  word  means  not  merely  to  change 
the  direction,  but  to  turn  right  round  and  face  in 
the  opposite  way  (cf.  the  refrain  in  Am  4''^- — '  yet 
have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah ' ; 
for  other  examples  «f.  Hos  6',  Is  1"  55',  Jer 
3'2-  '2  36',  Ezk  13" ;  the  LXX  translates  nihham 
by  ixiTavoelv  ;  ef.  Jer  18*,  wliich  should  be  rendered 
'  I  will  change  my  mind  or  my  purpose '  rather 
than  '  I  will  repent'). 

1  Dissertation  ii.,  'Of  the  Nature  ot  Virtue,"  §  1,  Worts,  ed 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Oxford,  1S96,  i.  397  f. 

2  Republic,  vii.  614  f.  3  K.  Kohler,  in  JE  x.  377. 


The  Syr._  Bible  has  for  ^erar-oeiTe  (Vulg.  ptxnilentiam  arjite)  in 
Mt  3^  tubu  =  Heb.  shuhu.  For  the  noun  ^erat'ota  (Mt  :iii)  the 
Syr.  Bible  used  t^ydbutd  =  t^8hul/nh.  In  the  NT  "lepenf 
translates /xeTttfo^w,  and  'repentance'  translates /nt-Tdi-ota,  but, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  these  renderings  are  far  from  adequate. 
The  RV  seeks  to  differentiate  between  fierai-oeic,  'to  repent,' 
and  ^€Ta/ueA«cr9ai,  '  to  regret,'  by  rendering  the  latter  as  a  re- 
flexive— t;.*/.,  'Judas  repented  himself  (Mt  273),  which  should 
rather  be  rendered,  'Judas  was  smitten  with  remorse.'  The 
RV  makes  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  2  Co  78,  where  ti.e-raii.iKoti.'XL 
is  translated  by  'regret.'  Cf.  Ro  11^,  where  d/jerajueAT/TO';  is 
translated  '  without  repentance.'  The  Amer.  RV  translates  it 
by  '  not  repented  of.'  The  RV  would  have  done  well  to  call 
attention  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  word  '  repentance '  as  corauionly  used  and  the 
Greek  word  /xErdfota.  A  satisfactory  version  of  the  NT  must 
include  a  new  translation  of  a  word  that  expresses  the  initial 
and  prevailing  idea  of  Christianity.i 

2.  Repentance  in  the  OT.— Two  strains  of 
thought  run  throughout  the  OT  religion — the  one 
priestly  and  legalistic,  the  other  prophetic  and 
ethical.  Modern  Judaism  inherits  the  double 
tendency.  The  priestly  conception  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man  is  embodied  in  a  Levitical 
sacrihcial  system  which,  in  germ,  existed  fi-om  the 
earliest  times  in  Israel.  The  expiatory  element  in 
sacrifice  was  developed  into  an  elaborate  system, 
but  it  laboured  under  one  serious  defect — the 
ritualistic  and  the  ethical  were  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. Unintentional  transgressions  and  vari- 
ous impurities  of  a  ceremonial  character,  such  as 
leprosy  or  the  touching  of  a  dead  body,  needed  an 
expression  of  repentance  in  the  prescribed  sacri- 
fices. The  main  function  subserved  by  the  sacri- 
ficial system  was  to  gain  for  the  sutt'erer  the  divine 
favour  or  to  avert  from  him  the  divine  wrath  (cf. 
Lv  4="-  ^'-  '*,  2  S  14=*).  Hence  the  notion  of  rejient- 
ance  suffered  through  the  defects  of  the  prevailing 
notion  of  sin.  Much  that  later  Judaism,  as  well 
as  Christianity,  condemned  as  sin  was  not  deemed 
to  be  sin  in  early  Israel  ;  and  vire  versa,  a  deeper 
spiritual  view  disregards  as  without  moral  signifi- 
cance many  acts  whicli  were  deemed  to  be  offences 
against  the  holiness  of  God — i.e.  against  His 
character  as  One  infinitely  remote  from  contact 
with  the  human  and  the  physical.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  systematizers  of 
the  post-Exilic  worship  believed  it  to  be  'a  very 
important  means  towards  the  great  end  of  keeping 
the  people  of  Israel  faithful  in  heart  and  life  to 
God.'  = 

The  prophetic  preaching  marks  a  great  advance 
in  the  conception  of  sin  with  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  conception  of  repentance.  For  the 
prophets  sacrifices  were  secondary  to  moral  obedi- 
ence. They  cared  little  about  the  details  of  ritual, 
and  insisted  on  the  paramount  claims  of  justice, 
truth,  and  social  righteousness  (Jer  7-).  In  a 
word,  they  were  the  preachers  of  ethical  and 
social  reform,  and  they  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
repentance  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  Still  further,  the  call  to  repent- 
ance was  made  in  close  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
judgment.  One  of  their  most  passionate  convic- 
tions was  belief  in  the  day  of  Jahweh,  on  which  an 
overwhelming  retribution  should  strike  a  sinful 
people  (Am  5^"-"  9»-i»,  Is  l'^---'  13^).  The  call  to 
repentance  was  addressed  primarily  not  to  the 
individual  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
covenant  of  Jahweh  was  with  Israel  conceived  as 
a  personality  with  a  continuous  moral  life,  and 
therefore  responsible  alike  for  its  sin  and  for  its 
amendment.  The  sins  charged  against  Israel  were 
in  the  main  social — cruelty  to  the  poor,  bribery  of 
judges,  immorality  connected  with  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. On  these  the  prophet  invoked  divine  judg- 
ment, but  the  judgment  can  be  turned  aside  by 
repentance,  i.e.  by  a  change  of  mind  leading  to  a 

1  For  a  valuable  note  on  the  Classical,  LXX,  and  NT  usage  of 
these  words  see  Hist,  and  Linguistic  .Studies,  2nd  ser.,  Chicago, 
1908. 

-  A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  Edinburgh,  1S92,  p.  265. 
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change  of  conduct.  'Seek  good,  and  not  evil,' 
cries  Amos,  '  that  ye  may  live :  and  so  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  hosts,  shall  be  with  you,  as  ye  say. 
Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  establish 
judgment  in  the  gate :  it  may  be  that  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant 
of  Joseph '  (o'*'- ).  Hosea  through  a  bitter  domestic 
experience  had  learned  the  need  of  repentance 
on  the  part  of  Israel.  The  root  sin  of  Israel  was 
disloyalty  to  God.  She  had  gone  after  other 
gods  and  had  broken  the  marriage  covenant  with 
Jahweh.  But,  just  as  the  prophet  would  not  let 
go  the  woman  that  he  loved,  but  cared  for  her  and 
through  sorrow  redeemed  her,  so  he  felt  that 
Jahweh,  who  had  chosen  Israel  as  His  bride,  would 
not  give  her  up,  but  would  win  her  back  by  the 
greatness  of  His  grief  and  His  compassion  (2'*). 
Kepentance  will  lead  to  restoration,  and  repentance 
conies  through  a  deeper  knowledge  of  God. 

'  It  is  because  Hosea's  doctrine  of  God  is  so  rich,  so  fair  and 
80  tender,  tliat  his  doctrine  of  repentance  is  so  full  and  gracious. 
Here  we  see  the  difference  between  him  and  Amos.  Amos  had 
al^o  used  the  phrase  with  frequency  ;  again  and  afrain  be  bad 
appealed  to  the  people  to  seek  God  and  to  return  to  God. 
Buc  from  Amos  it  went  forth  only  as  a  pursuing  voice,  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Hosea  lets  loose  bemnd  it  a  heart, 
plies  the  people  with  gracious  thoughts  of  God,  and  brings 
about  them,  not  the  voices  only,  but  the  atmosphere,  of  love. 
"I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,"  promises  the  Most  High  ; 
but  He  is  before  His  promise.  The  chapters  of  Hosea  are 
drenched  with  the  dew  of  God's  mercy,  of  which  no  drop  falls 
on  those  of  Amos,  but  there  God  is  rather  the  foat  a«  of  a  lion, 
the  flash  as  of  lightning.'  ^ 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  repeat  to  their  contempo- 
raries the  warnings  of  judgment  and  the  call  to 
repentance.  Idolatry,  unbelief,  and  formalism  in 
religion  are  the  evils  that  they  most  frequently 
denounce.  They  threaten  the  people  with  exUe, 
but  the  impending  doom  may  be  turned  aside  if 
they  repent ;  '  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 
and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place '  (Jer  '7^). 
Moved  by  a  profound  intuition  Jeremiah  breaks 
through  the  bonds  of  the  moral  solidarity  of  the 
nation,  and  glimpses  the  truth  of  individualism 
(31="-).  But  the  realization  of  this  truth  belongs 
to  the  future  age.  Ezekiel  takes  up  the  message 
of  personal  responsibility  from  his  earlier  con- 
temporary, yet  his  message  is  addressed  to  the 
nation  :  '  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ; 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ? '  (33")-  He 
makes  an  advance  upon  earlier  teachings  iiy  an- 
nouncing that  God  Himself  will  take  the  initiative 
and  give  repentance  to  Israel  (36"") ;  but  this  is 
an  idea  alien  to  the  genius  of  Judaism,  which 
emphasizes  the  thought  that  in  repentance  man 
takes  the  initiative  and  God  grants  forgiveness 
because  of  man's  chanced  attitude  towards  Him. 

In  Psalms  and  Job  tlie  feeling  about  sin  is 
deepened.  It  is  something  in  itself  evil,  breaking 
the  bonds  that  bind  the  soul  to  God.  Moreover, 
sin  is  now  seen  to  be  a  universal  experience  of  man. 
In  .such  Psalms  as  the  32nd  and  Slst  this  deepened 
consciousness  finds  expression,  even  though  we 
should  accept  the  view  of  some  critics  that  the 
primary  reference  is  to  the  sin  and  repentance  of 
the  Church-nation.  Still  it  is  impo.ssible  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  the  Psalmists  were  thinking  of 
themselves  as  sharers  by  personal  experience  in  the 
spiritual  acts  de.scribeil. 

3.  Later  Jewish  teachinpf, — The  idea  and  practice 
of  re[pc;iitancc  receive  a  rich  development  in  later 
.(e«i«h  thought.  Kcpiritauce  now  becomes  the 
fundamentJil  feature  of  Jewish  piety,  and  the  puiii- 
tential  prayer  is  frequent  in  tiic  literature  of  the 
time.  The  high  value  set  upon  this  virtue  is 
illustralcd  in  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  Even  for 
the  mofit  wicked  of  Jewish  kings  the  gateway  t« 
life  in  oi)enc(l  by  penitence.  Other  exauiple.t  of 
penitential   prayers   are   found   in    Dn  0,  'Jo  3'", 

>  O.  A.  Smith,  Thr  Uimk  of  Uii  Twtlvt  PropluU,  London,  IblM, 
I.  3S8I. 


3  Mac  2=-»  6=-'».  In  the  book  of  Wisdom,  wliich 
was  written  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, we  have  the  thought  brought  out  that  the 
forbearance  of  God  is  meant  to  give  the  sinner 
opportunity  to  repent.  '  Thou  overlookest  the 
sins  of  men  to  the  end  that  they  may  repent '  ( 1 1^). 
We  get  a  prelude  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  (Ro  2^)  in 
another  passage  :  '  Thou  hast  made  thy  children  to 
be  of  good  hope  that  thou  givest  repentance  for 
sins'  (12").  Throughout  later  Judaism  the  idea 
of  suffering  played  an  important  r61e  in  developing 
penitential  feeling.  The  old  idea  that  suffering 
was  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure  still  held  its  ground, 
and,  the  more  keenly  men  felt  suffering,  the  deeper 
was  their  consciousness  of  sin  and  their  desire  for 
reconciliation.  Distress  and  pain  were  proofs  that 
sin  had  been  committed,  whether  it  was  possible 
or  not  to  say  what  the  sin  actually  was. 

In  the  later  rabbis  the  word  teshSbdh  ('  repent- 
ance') has  become  a  technical  theological  term.  Sin, 
it  is  taught,  is  removed  by  good  works,  repentance, 
and  confession.  A  consistent  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance from  a  purely  ethical  standpoint  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  rabbis.  A  deep  spiritual  concep- 
tion is  found  side  by  side  with  external  legalistic 
views.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  may  be  cited 
the  Talmudic  teaching  that  three  books  are  opened 
on  New  Year's  Day ;  the  righteous  are  inscribed 
for  life,  the  wicked  for  death,  while  the  '  inter- 
mediate '  remain  in  suspense  till  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. By  good  works  and  repentance  they  can 
make  the  swaying  balance  incline  in  their  favour. 
Of  similar  character  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
words,  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near'  (Is  55'),  which 
are  taken  to  mean  '  Seek  him  especially  between 
the  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  when  he 
dwells  among  you.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
the  rabbis  that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sayings  about  repentance  to  be  found  outside  the 
Bible.  C.  G.  Monteliore  has  collected  much 
material  of  this  kind  in  his  article  '  Kabbinio  Con- 
ceptions of  Repentance.''  The  following  aie 
quoted  ; 

'  "  God's  hand  is  stretched  out  under  the  wings  of  the  heavenly 
chariot  to  snatch  the  penitent  from  the  grasp  of  justice." 
"  Open  for  me,"  says  God,  "a  gateway  of  repentance  as  big  as 
a  needle's  eye,  and  I  will  open  for  you  gates  wide  enough  for 
horses  and  chariots."  "  If  your  sins  are  as  high  as  heaven,  even 
unto  the  seventh  heaven  and  even  to  the  throne  of  glory,  and 
you  repent,  I  will  receive  you." '  ^ 

The  main  differences  between  the  rabbinical  and 
the  modem  teaching  about  repentance  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer  :  (1)  the  raboinical  doctrine  is  on 
the  whole  particularist,  while  the  modern  teaching 
is  pronouncedly  universalist ;  (2)  llie  rabbis  are  more 
stern  towards  the  sinner,  especially  the  religious 
sinner,  the  heretic,  the  apostate,  the  unbeliever ; 
(3)  whereas,  according  to  the  modern  teaching, 
punishment  after  deatli  can  be  only  remedial  and 
temporury,  the  rabbis  held  that  for  some  sinners 
there  was  no  share  whatever  in  the  blessedness  of 
the  world  to  come. 

4.  Repentance  in  Christianity. — Jesus,  though 
opjiosed  to  the  prevailing  Icnilencies  of  the  Juilnisni 
of  His  time,  took  over  ami  developed  the  deeper 
motives  of  the  OT  proplietic  teaching.  Among 
these  was  the  demand  for  righteousness  which  can 
bo  satisfied  only  by  repentance.  The  Baptist  had 
aheady  echoed  the  cry  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Jeremiah, 
'  Hepeiit  ye  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ' 
(Mt  3'^).  Ho  was  a  preacher  of  the  jiuigmi-ul  to 
come  and  of  rciicntanec  unto  llie  remission  of  sins 
in  view  of  this  judgment.  Thus  thecschalological 
movement,  which  was  destined  to  allort  ])owerfully 
the  lii.--tory  of  {."hristianity,  was  licgun  by  the 
Baptist's  Huninions  to  amendment  of  life.     Because 

1  JQJt  xvl.  llB04)20»-'2ri7. 

>  P.  230,  quoting  /"tdjfm,  119  o;  Shir  It.  on  v.  2;  l''iil<jlil 
R.,  IHba. 
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of  the  approaching  end  of  the  age,  which  was  to 
be  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  Messiali, 
John  called  on  men  to  renounce  their  worldly 
everyday  life  in  order  to  tit  themselves  for  en- 
trance into  the  Kingdom.  They  were  to  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  Jesus,  on  His  first 
public  appearance  in  Galilee  after  John's  imprison- 
ment, takes  up  the  same  message  :  '  The  time  is 
fullilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand : 
repent  ye,  and  believe  in  the  gospel '  (Mk  1"*).  The 
whole  ministry  of  Jesus  may  be  described  as  a 
ministry  of  repentance.  With  grave  irony  He 
sums  up  the  purport  of  His  mission  :  '  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance' (Lk  5'^  cf.  Mk  2",  Mt  9'»).  What  Jonah 
was  to  the  Ninevites  that  Jesus  was  to  His  genera- 
tion— a  preacher  of  repentance  (Mt  12''',  Lk  IP^). 

More  specifically  it  is  clear  that  His  preaching 
of  repentance  stands  in  closest  connexion  with  His 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and  with  His  healing 
ministry.  The  ethical  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Kingdom  as  expounded  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  imply  the  profound  change  in  mind  and 
life  which  we  try  to  express  by  the  term  '  repent- 
ance.' The  mission  of  the  Twelve  had  for  one  of 
its  main  purposes  that  of  proclaiming  the  duty  of 
repentance  (Mk  6").  The  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and  the  lost  son  are  motived 
by  the  thought  that  there  is  '  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth '  (Lk  15'- '").  The  events 
of  contemporary  life,  the  calamities  and  tragedies 
that  befell  the  world,  bore  a  spiritual  message  and 
a  solemn  warning  :  '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish'  (Lk  13^;  cf.  13"). 

Now,  with  this  emphasis  on  the  repentant  attitude 
of  mind,  Jesus  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  the  prophetic  doctrine.  Like  that  of 
the  prophets,  His  moral  teaching  is  conditioned 
as  a  whole  by  the  coming  Kingdom  ;  like  them  He 
Bees  that  repentance  is  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Judgment  that  in  turn  ushers  in  the  King- 
dom. Hence  many  NT  students  argue  that  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  is  conditional,  an  Interimsethik, 
and  was  proclaimed  in  indissoluble  connexion  with 
the  eschatological  expectation  of  a  state  of  perfect 
blessedness  to  be  supematurally  brought  about. 
But,  while  the  call  to  repentance  was  clothed  with 
a  terrible  impressiveness  and  intensity,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Kingdom  was  believed  to  be  at  the 
door,  that  call  is  permanently  valid  for  man's  life 
throughout  all  time.  Instead  of  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  to  be  achieved  by  a  cosmic  catastrophe, 
Christians  have  been  led  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
immortal  blessedness.  With  a  view  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  hope,  repentance  is  as  much  as  ever  a 
demand  of  the  spiritual  life.  Not  only  our  Lord's 
preaching  but  also  His  healing  ministry — itself 
the  evidence  that  the  Kingdom  was  in  a  sense 
already  present — was  designed  to  awaken  in  the 
hearts  of  men  desires  for  a  better  life.  It  was  the 
tragedy  of  His  life  that  this  design  was  frustrated 
by  the  dullness  and  indifference  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed His  gracious  activity  in  lifting  the  burdens 
of  disease  from  body  and  soul :  '  Then  began  he  to 
upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not' 
(Mt  IP").  But  behind  His  preaching  and  His 
healing  activity  was  His  personality.  Wherever 
He  went.  He  awakened  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
a  longing  after  a  better  life.  It  is  to  the  third 
evangelist  that  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the 
record  of  the  effect  which  Christ's  personal  presence 
had  upon  the  individuals  by  way  of  arousing  in 
them  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  a  desire  for  amendment. 
It  is  he  who  tells  us  of  the  saying  of  Simon  Peter, 
'  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ' 
(Lk  5'),  of  the  '  woman  that  was  a  sinner,'  of 
Zacchaeus,  and  of  the  dying  thief. 


If  the  substance  of  Christ's  message  and  mission 
may  be  described  therefore  as  a  gospel  of  repent- 
ance, it  is  obvious  that  the  word  '  repentance '  is 
not  used  here  in  its  etymological  and  popular  sense. 
The  truth  is  that  the  term  needs  to  be  transfigured 
before  it  can  render  the  meaning  of  Christ's  idea 
which  the  evangelists  express  by  the  word  ixeTdvoia. 
Owing  to  its  Latin  origin  and  its  ecclesiastical 
associations  through  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate 
versions,  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  carry  the 
wealth  of  meaning  implied  in  the  Greek  word. 
'  Repentance '  has  an  emotional  tone ;  /j-erdyoia  is 
ethical  and  intellectual  ;  the  former  is  negative — a 
turning  away  from  sin  ;  the  latter  is  positive — an 
enthusiasm  for  righteousness.  But  above  all,  the 
Latin  word  is  retrospective  —  it  looks  back  in 
revulsion  of  feeling  to  past  sinful  acts  ;  whereas 
the  Greek  word  is  prospective — it  speaks  of  a 
moral  renewal  with  a  view  to  the  transformation 
of  the  entire  man.     As  Matthew  Arnold  says, 

*  We  translate  it  (metanoia)  "  repentance,"  the  mourning  and 
lamenting  for  our  sins ;  and  we  translate  it  wrong.  Of  ineta- 
noiu,  a8  Jesua  used  the  word,  the  laiiienting  one's  sins  was  a 
small  part ;  the  main  part  was  sonietliinf?  far  more  active  and 
fruitful,  the  setting  up  an  immense  new  inward  movement  for 
ohtainir.g  the  rule  of  life.  And  metanoia  accordingly  is  a 
change  of  the  inner  mail.*  i 

Jesus  regards  the  piety  of  this  age  as  fundament- 
ally perverted  and  moving  on  false  lines.  A  far- 
reaching  reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  life  is  im- 
perative. His  word,  '  Repent  ye,'  is  a  summons 
to  build  on  new  foundations,  to  develop  a  new 
consciousness  out  of  which  would  come  a  new 
nature.  In  truth  what  Christ  demands  is  what 
Paul  describes  in  mystical  language  as  a  crucifixion 
and  a  coming  to  life  again  (Gal  2="),  as  the  putting 
ofl'  of  the  old  man  as  one  would  put  off  a  soiled 
garment,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man 
(Ct)l  3"-)-  Nothing  less  than  this  will  satisfy  the 
NT  concept  of  repentance." 

The  primitive  apostolic  preaching  once  more  pro- 
claims the  call  to  repentance  sent  forth  by  the 
Baptist  and  by  Christ.  '  Repent,  therefore,  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out ' 
(Ac  3'*).  This  announcement  received  new  empha- 
sis and  urgency  from  the  fact  that  the  Messiah 
had  been  crucified  (Ac  2°-'-) ;  He  would  come  again, 
if  only  Israel  would  repent  of  this  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes  in  history.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  the 
idea  of  repentance  is  merged  in  that  of  faith  as  a 
renouncement  of  one's  merit  and  as  surrender  to 
Christ,  or  to  God  in  Christ,  which  ends  in  mystical 
union  with  Him.  Yet  repentance  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  Paul's  missionary  preaching,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  speech  at  IVliletus  in  which 
he  reminds  his  hearers  that  he  testified  '  both  to 
Jews  and  to  Greeks  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  20-').  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  no  mention  of  repent- 
ance, but  the  thought  is  expressed  under  the 
profound  metaphor  of  a  new  or  a  second  birth. 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  [or  from  above],  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  ( Jn  3^).  But 
generally  throughout  the  Gospel  the  emphasis  is 
laid  on  faith  (3'^-  "  6"  14').  Faith  and  repentance 
are  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  spiritual  process. 
If  faith  be  the  act  of  the  soul  in  turning  to  God  in 
Christ,  repentance  is  the  same  act  viewed  as  the 
soul  tunimg  away  from  sin.  But  the  process  is 
one  and  indissoluble,  and  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  one  act  or  the  other. 

'  Without  faith,'  says  Coleridge,  '  there  is  no  power  of  repent- 
ance :  witliout  a  commencing  repentance  no  power  to  faith.' 3 

5.  Theological  signification.  —  Latin  theologj' 
was  incapable  of  rising  to  the  full  compass  of 
the   NT    idea.     It  made    the  emotional   element 

1  Literature  and  Dogma,  ch.  vii.  sect.  3. 

~  See  T.  Walden,  The  Great  Meaning  of  the  Word  Metanoia. 

3  Aids  to  Rejlection,  aphorism  cxviii. 
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in  repentance  primary,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
secondary.  Tertullian  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  He  defines  repentance  as  an  '  emotion  of 
disgust'  at  some  previously  cherished  offence.'  In 
the  course  or  time  it  became  involved  with  ques- 
tions of  Church  discipline  and  ^^■ith  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  of  penance.  This  doctrine  is  that 
repentance  is  only  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
the  two  other  elements  being  confession  and  satis- 
faction.' The  Reformers  went  back  to  the  NT  idea. 
Luther's  doctrine  was  that  repentance  consisted  in 
sorrow  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  He  maintained 
that  the  whole  life  should  be  a  penitential  act. 
The  Reformation  started  as  a  protest  against  false 
or  inadequate  conceptions  of  repentance. 

'  Luther,  it  wUl  be  remeuibered,  first  saw  the  practical  value 
of  philological  study,  when  he  was  pu/.zling  over  the  expression 
paniUntimn  agite,  "  do  penance,"  which  the  Vul^rate  uses  for 
the  Greek  word  that  in  the  English  translation  is  rendered 
'*  repent."  Was  it  possible,  he  said  to  himself,  that  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  could  reiilly  bid  men  do  penance?  Did  the  New 
Testament  really  stand  on  the  side  of  his  opponents,  and  of  all 
the  gross  corruptions  which  the  doctrine  of  penance  had  intro- 
duced? Melanchthon  solved  this  ditticulty  by  showing  to  Luther 
that  the  Greek  word  turoivodrf,  which  Jerome  had  translated 
"do  penance,"  really  and  etymoloirically  meant  "  change  your 
mind."  From  that'raoment  the  Reformation  entered  into  a 
conscious  alliance  with  the  new  learning,  to  which  it  was  already 
akin  in  its  independent  love  of  truth,  its  rebellion  a^^ainst  human 
authority,  and  its  interest  m  the  Bible  as  a  real  hving  book.'  3 

The  Evangelical  revival  of  the  18th  cent,  em- 
phasized the  need  of  repentance,  sometimes  with 
undue  stress  on  the  emotional  side  of  the  experience, 
and  with  consequent  injury  to  the  intere.sts  of  the 
spiritual  life.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophical 
moralists  like  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Ficlite  maintain 
that  all  emotion  of  sorrow  for  the  past  is  wasted 
energy.    And  Oliver  Lodge  has  recently  remarked  ; 

*  The  higher  man  of  to-day  is  not  worrying  about  his  sins  at 
all,  still  less  about  their  punishment.'*  Instead  of  brooding 
over  past  sins,  he  recommends  '  the  safer  and  more  efficacious 
and  altogether  more  profitable  way,  of  putting  in  so  many 
hours'  work  per  day.  and  of  excluding  weeds  from  the  garden 
by  energetic  cultivation  of  healthy  plant*.' ^ 

This  view  is  also  advocated  by  the  '  healthy-minded ' 
schools  of  thought  as  represented  by  such  cults  as 
Theosophy,  Christian  Science,  and  New  or  Higher 
Thought.  The  words  of  Virgil  to  Dante  are  held 
to  express  the  true  attitude  of  the  sinner  to  his 
sins.  'One  glance  at  them  and  then  pass  on.'' 
Begin  to  think  what  is  good  and  <lo  what  is  good, 
and  thereby  change  yourselves.  Do  not  waste 
time  in  futile  regrets,  but  employ  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  right  actions. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  contention, 
and  a  true  conception  of  repentance  will  do  justice 
to  this  modern  feeling  as  well  as  to  the  testimony 
of  the  normal  Christian  consciousness.  Sin,  as 
interpreted  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  not  only 
a  blow  at  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  ;  it  is 
also  an  offence  against  love.  It  is  a  wrong  done 
to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  is  ever  pouring 
forth  upon  us  the  steady  stream  of  His  unbounded 
goodness  and  mercy.  When  we  awake  to  the 
shame  of  our  ingratitude,  of  our  failure  to  live  in 
harmony  with  His  will,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  must 
seize  the  soul  analogous  to  the  keen  regret  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  wrong  that  we  may  have 
done  a  kind  and  loyal  friend.  But  this  natural 
distress  of  mind  may  darken  down  into  excessive 
remorse,  which  is  barren  iiain  rohbcd  of  all  moral 
value,  and  which  plunges  the  sufferer  into  the  dark- 
ness of  phantasmal  fears  and  morbid  imaginings. 
The  sorrow  of  repentance  reacts  on  the  soul, 
Htrengtlicming  it  to  meet  the  new  task  of  moral 
reformation  ;  the  sorrow  of  despair  paralyzes  the 
moral  energies,  and  hurries  its  victim,  as  in  the 
caxe  of  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a  Richard  III.,  into 
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irreparable  disaster.  Paul,  in  his  fine  analysis  in 
2  Co  T*"'",  distinguishes  carefully  between  a  sorrow 
of  the  world  that  ends  in  death  and  a  godly  sorrow 
that  issues  in  a  repentance  never  to  be  regretted. 

A  few  words  may  be  iKlded  on  the  relation  of 
repentance  to  foixaveness.  Sin  is  opposition  to 
the  divine  will.  This  opposition  inhibits  the  action 
of  divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  the  sinner  and  pre- 
vents that  communion  with  tJod  \\hich  is  tiie 
source  of  spiritual  life.  In  repenting  the  sinner 
tears  down  the  barriers  whicli  his  sin  erects  between 
him  and  the  inflow  of  di\ine  life  and  power.  Thus 
the  divine  forgiveness,  which  is  never  a  mere  re- 
mission of  penalty  but  always  and  essentially  the 
restoration  to  the  normal  and  filial  relation  of  man 
to  God,  follows  naturally  and  spontaneously  on 
repentance.  And,  if  it  be  asked  what  is  the  jiroof 
of  forgiveness  in  any  given  case,  the  answer  is : 
the  fact  of  repentance  itself  is  the  proof.  It  is 
the  '  goodness  of  God  that  leads  us  to  repentance ' 
(Ro  11^),  but  this  very  goodness  implies  that  already 
God  has  forgiven  us.  Without  repentance  forgive- 
ness would  be  immoral,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  forgiveness  the  burden  of  sin  would  become  in- 
tolerable, sinking  the  soul  into  a  hell  of  despair 
and  madness.  It  is  not  that  repentance  wins  or 
merits  forgiveness  ;  such  a  thought  is  repugnant 
to  a  truly  spiritual  view.  It  is  that  repentance 
att'ords  the  necessary  and  natural  condition  on 
which  the  will  to  pardon  can  energize. 

6.  The  ethical  value  of  repentance. — From  the 
point  of  view  of  ethics,  it  has  been  objected  :  Of 
what  avail  is  repentance,  seeing  that  the  law  of 
continuity  holds  good  in  all  worlds,  the  spiritual 
as  well  ai  the  physical  ?  How  can  a  man  be  freed 
from  the  burden  of  his  past  sins,  since  this  burden 
is  itself  the  creation  of  his  own  free  spiritual 
activity?  Must  not  a  man  reap  as  he  has  sown? 
Is  not  the  consequence  of  an  act  really  a  part  of 
the  act  and  indissolubly  bound  up  witliit?  The 
answer  is  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  not  the  only 
law  that  obtains  in  the  spiritual  realm.  There 
is  also  a  law  of  recovery  or  redemption.  If  the 
law  of  moral  sequence  alone  held  good,  the  very 
purpose  of  its  existence  would  be  frustrated,  for  it 
would  paralyze  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  life  of  virtue 
and  righteousness.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that 
man  is  capable  of  self-condemnation  is  proof  that 
evil-doing  is  not  an  adeiiuate  expression  of  his 
personality.  How  could  he  condemn  himself,  if 
there  was  not  in  him  the  consciousness  of  an  ideal 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance  ?  In  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  soul  it  would  seem  that  room  is 
made  for  fresh  starts,  new  beginnings.  In  con- 
demning himself  the  penitent  has  already  risen 
above  the  self  that  he  condemns.  The  publican 
who  said,  '  (Jod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  was 
already  on  his  way  to  sainthood.  For  in  repent- 
ance what  does  the  penitent  man  really  do?  By 
an  inward  act  he  dissociates  himself  from  his  sin  ; 
he  takes  the  side  of  tJod  and  of  all  good  men  in 
judging  it  unworthy  of  his  nature  and  at  war  with 
the  real  order  of  life.  He  finds  in  his  sin  no  cx- 
luessiori  of  his  real  self — only  a  false  sliow  wliicli 
lie  repudiates  in  language  that  sounds  iiar.uloxical 
but  that  in  reality  shadows  forth  a  profomid  truth  : 
'  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  ilwelleth 
in  me.' 

'Our  chief  concern  with  the  past,  that  which  truly  remains 
and  forms  part  of  us,  is  not  what  we  have  done,  or  the  nilveii- 
tures  that  wo  have  met  with,  but  the  moral  reactions  bygone 
eventii  are  )irod\lcing  within  us  at  this  very  moment,  the  inward 
being  they  have  helped  Ifl  form  ;  and  these  rciictlonH,  that  give 
birtli  to  our  sovereign,  intiinnle  being,  are  wholl\  governed  by 
the  manner  In  which  we  regard  past  events,  and  vary  na  the 
moral  sulmlance  varies  that  they  encoimler  within  us.' ■ 

Thus  rciicniance,  or  revulsion  against  the  past 
and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  ethical  experience, 
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may  be  originated  by  impressions  received  from 
contact  with  more  highly  developed  personalities 
or  tlirough  a  bitter  experience  of  pain  and  dis- 
ilhisionment.  A  new  conception  of  duty,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  of  evil  as  reflected  in 
the  pain  of  those  who  have  suffered  through  our 
actions,  the  impress  of  a  noble  spirit  that  rebukes 
our  weakness  and  that  acts  as  a  spur  to  all  that  is 
not  dead  within  us,  above  all,  the  vision  of  the 
love  of  God  incarnate  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ — any  or  all  of  these  may  enter  as  new 
factors  into  the  stream  of  our  experience  and  may 
set  up  there  new  causal  connexions  involving  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  law  of  continuity 
still  holds  good,  for  these  factors,  once  they  have 
entered  into  experience,  bring  about  their  results 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  that  govern  the 
psychic  world. 

There  is  in  repentance  a  certain  quality  of  in- 
finitude. With  the  penitent  mood  comes  new 
insight,  fresh  illumination  leading  to  an  almost 
painful  anxiety  to  make  atonement  to  the  person 
or  persons  wronged,  to  society,  to  the  spiritual 
order  which  has  been  violated.  The  repentant 
man  stands  ready  for  any  task  however  gieat,  for 
any  service  however  distasteful.  Eepentance  is 
thus  transformed  into  a  moral  dynamic.  It  rein- 
forces the  will  with  boundless  energy ;  its  eye  is 
ever  uplifted  to  new  visions  and  greater  ethical 
achievement.  Hence  the  marks  of  genuine,  as 
distinguished  from  spurious,  repentance  are  the 
presence  of  ever  new  and  deeper  insight  into  duty 
and  of  a  passion  for  atonement,  which  is  itself 
part  of  the  redemptive  process.  Thus  the  virtue 
of  repentance  is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  task,  an  in- 
spiration and  a  deliberate  movement  of  the  will, 
a  present  possession  and  a  future  attainment. 
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REPENTANCE  (Muhammadan).— There  are 
two  words  used  to  denote  repentance  in  the  theo- 
logical vocabulary  of  Islam — nadam  and  tawbah. 
The  former  denotes  merely  remorse,  regret,  or 
vexation  at  having  done  something  or  at  having 
left  something  undone.  It  is  used  especially  in 
the  poets.  The  'repentance'  of  the  satirical  poet 
Farazdaq  (A.D.  659-729),  after  he  had  divorced  his 
wife  Nawar,  is  proverbial.'  The  word  is  used  also 
in  the  Qur'an.  After  Cain  had  killed  his  brother, 
and  a  raven  had  showed  him  how  to  hide  his 
crime,  he  became  'of  those  who  repent'  (v.  34;  so 
frequently),  i.e.  he  felt  remorse  (nadam),  but  it 
would  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  showed  repent- 
ance (tawbah)  in  the  religious  sense.  The  latter 
word,  which  etymologically  means  'returning' — 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  Heb.  teshtibah,  Aram,  tethiibah — 
in  point  of  law  and  religion  is  explained  as  synony- 
mous with  nadam. 

It  is  defined  as  '  remorse  for  an  act  of  disobedience  (in  respect 
of  its  being  an  act  of  disobedience),  accompanied  by  a  deter- 
mination not  to  return  to  it,  even  if  one  has  the  power.'  - 

It  must  be  for  '  an  act  of  disobedience,'  because 

1  The  Assemblies  of  Al-Barlrl,  tr.  T.  Chenerv,  London,  1867, 
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regret  felt  for  doing  something  that  is  right  or,  at 
least,  not  wrong  is  not  repentance.  The  phrase 
'  in  respect  of  its  being  an  act  of  disobedience '  is 
added  because  regret  for  having  drunk  wine  on 
account  of  its  causing  headache  or  loss  of  money 
or  self-respect  is  not  repentance.  Mention  of  the 
'  determination  not  to  return  to  it '  is  by  some 
regarded  as  superfluous,  seeing  that  that  is  always 
an  element  in  remorse — whence  they  explain  the 
traditional  saying  of  Muhammad,  '  Remorse 
(nadam)  is  repentance  (tawbah).'  The  majority  of 
the  most  ancient  authorities  do  not  admit  the  con- 
dition that  ability  to  commit  the  sin  again  must 
be  there.  They  think,  e.g.,  that  the  remorse  of 
the  sinner  at  the  point  of  death  may  be  repentance. 
In  this  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  Qur'an. 

In  accordance  with  its  etymology,  tawbah  means 
in  the  hrst  instance  '  turning '  to  God.  Hence  the 
complete  phrase  is  'repentance  unto  God.'  Moses 
regretted  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  look  upon 
God  and  said,  '  I  repent  unto  Thee '  (Qur'an,  vii. 
141,  and  frequently).  In  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  idolatry  or  polytheism 
this  turning  to  God  is  synonymous  witii  '  conver- 
sion '  to  Islam.  The  convert  is  represented  as 
saj'ing,  '  I  repent  unto  Thee  and  am  of  the 
Muslims'  (xlvi.  14;  cf.  xi.  3,  114,  and  elsewhere). 
In  this  connexion,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — or,  as  the  Qur'an  puts  it,  saying  that 
'  God  is  the  third  of  tliree ' — is  a  form  of  poly- 
theism (v.  77  f.).  But,  as  perfection  is  unattain- 
able by  a  mortal,  penitence  is  a  mark  of  the  pious 
Muslim,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  religious 
career,  but  all  his  life  long  (ix.  113,  Ixvi.  5). 
Repentance  is  necessary  and  will  be  accepted  from 
all  Muslims  who  have  sinned  in  such  ways  as  the 
following  :  hypocrisy,  i.e.  strictly  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  citizens  of  Medina  who  pretended  to  acquiesce 
in  Muhammad's  authority  there,  whilst  secretly 
working  to  undermine  it  (iv.  145) ;  opposing  Islam 
by  force  of  arms,  provided  that  repentance  is  made 
of  free  will,  and  not  as  a  result  of  defeat  in  battle 
(v.  38) ;  scepticism  (ix.  127) ;  idolatry  (ix.  3,  ii. 
51);  perverting  or  persecuting  Muslims  (Ixxxv. 
10) ;  slandering  honest  women  (xxiv.  5) ;  taking 
interest  (ii.  279) ;  and  other  offences  (vii.  153,  iv. 
20).  The  one  sin  after  which  there  is  no  repent- 
ance (cf.  He  6')  is  that  of  apostasy  (iii.  83),  but 
this  verse  the  commentators  refer  to  the  Jews,'' 
and  in  any  case  the  preceding  verse  appears  to 
leave  a  loophole  of  escape  even  here.  In  the  latest 
chapter  of  the  Qur'an,  composed  at  a  time  when 
Muhammad  could  afiord  to  be  lenient,  a  door  is 
opened  even  to  the  apostate  (ix.  75).  Apostasy  is, 
of  course,  allowed  under  persecution.  But  those 
who  die  in  unbelief,  i.e.  all  non-Muslims,  are 
lost. 

'  The  world  full  of  gold  shall  in  no  wise  be  accepted  of  any  of 
them,  even  though  he  should  give  it  for  his  ransom '  (iii.  84). 

Repentance  must  be  sincere  for  sins  committed 
through  ignorance  (vi.  54,  xvi.  1'20).  It  should  be 
preceded  by  intercession.  '  Ask  forgiveness,  there- 
after repent '  (xi.  3,  54,  64,  92).  The  converse 
order,  which  one  would  expect,  is  also  found 
(v.  78).  True  repentance  is  followed  by  faith  and 
good  works. 

'Those  who  repent  and  believe  and  do  good  works  (xix.  61, 
XX.  84,  XXV.  70,  xxviii.  67)  repent  unto  God  with  (true)  repent- 
ance '  (xxv.  71). 

Repentance  has  its  counterpart  in  the  forgiving 
nature  of  God.  Man's  repentance  is  always  met 
by  repentance  on  the  part  of  God. 

'  Whoever  repents  after  wrongdoing  and  does  right,  God 
repents  over  him.  Truly  God  is  forgiving  and  compassionate ' 
(v.  43,  and  so  regularly). 

Man  repents  unto  God  ;  God  repents  over  man. 
The  latter  phrase  is  equivalent  to  '  is  sorry  for 

1  Baidawi,  Asrdr  ut-tatizil,  ed.  H.  O.  Fleischer,  2  vols., 
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him'  (Iviii.  U,  Ixxiii.  20).  Al-Tawwab  ('the 
much-repenting ')  is  one  of  the  ninety-nine  '  beauti- 
ful names'  of  God  (ii.  35,  and  frequently;  of. 
Jl  2",  etc.),  though  it  is  also  used  of  men  (ii.  222). 
It  is  also  explained,  however,  as  merely  denoting 
'  much  inclined  to  forgive,'  or,  transitively,  as 
'turning  man  to  repentance';  but  it  is  no  ioubt 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  both  references.  If  God 
did  not  feel  sorrj-  for  man  in  this  way,  He  would 
always  punish  him.  Hence  the  opposite  of  to 
repent  (on  God's  part)  is  to  punish. 

'  It  is  no  business  of  thine  whether  God  repent  over  or  punish 
them  '  (iii.  123,  and  so  elsewhere). 

Fortunately  God  wishes  to  repent  over  men  (iv. 
32),  but  His  repentance  is  voluntary.  He  repents 
over  whom  He  will  (ix.  15),  so  that  it  is  folly  in 
man  to  count  upon  His  repenting  (ix.  103). 

The  chief  advantage  following  upon  sincere  and 
timely  repentance  is  forgiveness — not  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  as  a  result  of  the  divine  repentance 
or  sorrow  (ii.  51,  etc.).  The  angels  intercede  with 
God  on  behalf  of  those  who  repent  (xl.  7),  and  the 
Muslims  are  bound  to  treat  them  as  brothers  (ix. 
11).  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Qur'an  on  this 
matt«r  is  well  summed  up  in  the  following  verses : 
*  Repentance  is  incumbent  upon  God  only  towards  those  who 
do  evil  in  ignorance  and  then  repent  without  dela}'.  Over  such 
God  repents,  and  God  is  knowing  and  wise.  And  repentance 
(on  God's  part)  is  not  due  to  those  who  do  evil  until,  when  death 
comes  to  one  of  them,  he  says  "  Now  I  repent,"  nor  to  those 
who  die  in  unbelief.  For  such  we  have  prepared  a  painful 
punishment'  (iv.  21  f.). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  never  said  in  the 
Qnr'an  of  any  one  that  he  actually  did  'repent 
unto  God.' 

The  orthodox  Muslim  tradition  takes  little  or  no 
account  of  repentance.  The  more  liberal  Mu'ta- 
zilites  and  the  Sufis,  or  mystics,  have  more  to 
say  about  it.  The  Mu'tazilites  distinguish  three 
elements  in  repentance:  (1)  making  restitution, 
(2)  not  returning  to  the  offence,  and  (3)  continu- 
ance of  the  feeling  of  remorse.  The  orthodox 
(Sunnis)  do  not  regard  these  as  essential.  They 
saj'  that  repentance  consists  of  three  things:  (1) 
leaving  off  disobedience  in  the  present,  (2)  intending 
to  leave  it  oil'  in  the  future,  and  (3)  regret  at 
having  done  it  in  the  past.  They  hold  that  a 
Muslim  niaj'  go  on  repenting  and  sinning,  that 
(and  in  this  tlu^  Sufis  agree  with  them)  he  may 
repent  of  one  sin  and  go  on  doing  others,  and  that 
his  repentance  of  the  one  will  count.  The  Mu'tazi- 
lites, on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  penitent 
must  keep  himself  aloof  from  all  deadly  sins.  The 
Muslim  who  does  not  do  so  is  neither  a  believer 
nor  an  unbeliever,  but  simply  a  reprobate,  ami,  if 
he  does  not  change,  he  will  sutler  eternal  punish- 
ment.' 

With  the  mystics  repentance  occupies  an  import- 
ant place.  It  is  the  first  'station'  on  the  'mystic 
path.'  They  recognize  three  degrees  of  repent- 
ance. The  first  is  called  simply  repentance 
{lawbah).  It  is  an  attribute  of  all  Muslims 
(Qur'.ln,  Ixvi.  8).  It  consists  in  turning  from  sins 
actually  committed.  Its  motive  is  fear  of  divine 
punishment.  The  second  degree  of  ro|)ontance  is 
called  imZiaA  (' returning').  It  is  an  attrilmtc  of 
the  saints  and  '  those  brought  near'  to  (Jod  (I.  32). 
Its  motive  is  the  desire  for  the  reward.  'J'he  third 
and  highest  form  of  repentance  is  mrhri/i  (which 
also  means  '  returning  ').  It  is  an  attrilmto  of  the 
apostles  and  '  sent  ones' (xxxviii.  44).  Its  motive 
Ih  neither  fear  of  punishment  nor  desire  for  the 
reward,  but  the  love  of  obedience.  In  it,  for  the 
mystic,  everything  ceases  to  exist  excejit  God. 
Otiierwise  reix^ntanre  is  said  to  he  that  of  the 
man}-,  that  of  the  few,  and  that  of  the  very  few 

'  HhalirMUVni,  Kil'U,  atililal  iran  Xitinl,  2  vol».,  ed.  W. 
fnroton.  I»ndun,  l»4fl,  I.  (i5  ;  Oenn.  tr.  T.  llanrbrilckor,  Ilallo, 
)fi»-61,  I.  K. 


('amm,    khass,   and  Mass   khdss).     The    mystics, 
however,  are  very  loose  in  their  use  of  terms. 

Inabah  is  elsewhere  defined  to  be  '  turning  from  the  alt  to 
Him  whose  is  the  all.'  or  '  turning  from  negligence  of  God  to  its 
opposite  and  from  estrangement  to  friendship.'  i 

In  regard  to  its  quality,  repentance  is  either  (1) 
sound,  when  one  sins,  repents  sincerely,  and  yet 
falls  again  into  sin  ;  (2)  clear  or  sincere  (nasHh), 
when  the  heart  becomes  estranged  from  sin  and 
finds  it  hateful,  so  as  to  be  no  further  attracted  by 
it  (Qur'an,  Ixvi.  8)  ;  and  (3)  corrupt,  when  one 
repents  with  the  tongue  and  all  the  while  the 
love  of  sin  is  in  the  mind. 

Muhammad's  cousin  Ibn  'Abbas  defined  *  sincere  '  rejtentance 
as  'remorse  in  the  heart,  asking  forgiveness  with  tlie  tongue, 
leaving  off  with  the  body,  and  resolve  not  to  sin  again.  "-^ 

Repentance  is  a  favourite  subject  of  homilies 
and  theme  of  religious  poems,  such  as  those  of 
Ghazali,  Baha  al-Din  al-'Amili,  Zamakhshari,  and 
others.  Stories  in  which  repentance  is  inculcated 
are  frequently  told  in  connexion  with  Jesus.'  The 
idea  of  repentance  bringing  its  reward  in  the 
present  life  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
pious  Muslim. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
article,  see  Ibn  'Arabi,  Fuluhdt  al-Makkii/ah,  Cairo,  a.ii.  1329 
fi.D.  1311),  §  V4f. ;  al  Ghazali,  Ihvii  al-'Utum,  Cairo,  A.n.  13'26 
(A.D.  190S),  pt.  iv.  p.  Iff. ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Kashf  al-Mahjub, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  and  Kitab  al-Luma'  (both  in  Gibb 
Memorial  Series),  do.  1914.  T.  H.  WeiR. 

RESISTANCE  AND  NON-RESISTANCE. 
— I.  The  teaching  of  the  NT. — The  term  '  non- 
resistance  '  is  applied  to  the  refusal  to  use  force 
sometimes  only  in  war,  sometimes  under  any 
circumstances.  As  we  shall  see,  the  two  positions, 
though  often  confused,  are  by  no  means  identical. 
The  origin  both  of  the  term  and  of  the  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  Christ's  command  not  to  resist  evil, 
and  the  main  object  of  this  article  will  be  to 
examine  tlie  teaching  of  the  NT  on  the  subject, 
together  with  the  ethical  principles  involved.' 

'The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
it  is  wrong  to  apjieal  to  force  under  any  circum- 
stances are  derived  (n)  from  the  recorded  teaching 
of  Christ,  (6)  from  the  general  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  love  involved  in  Christianity. 
Though  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  recent 
times,  it  is  argued  that  the  position  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  interpretation  of  isolated 
texts  as  on  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  teaching, 
there  is  no  douot  that  His  actual  words  have  in 
fact  been  the  starting  jioint.  In  any  case  we  need 
the  reminder,  which  is  u.seful  in  many  connexions, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning 
of  any  passage  in  the  Bible  so  long  as  it  is  taken 
in  isolation.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  is 
not  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  it  can  be  rightly 
understood  only  if  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  imniodiate 
followers,  taken  as  a  whole.  A  primary  fault  of 
Tolstoi  and  many  of  his  followers  is  to  conline 
themselves  to  a  handful  of  arbitrarily  selected 
sayings.  Such  a  limitation  invidves  not  merely  a 
lack  of  proportion,  but  also  a  failure  to  understand 
rightly  even  the  passages  to  which  attention  is 
directed. 

The  central  jtassage  is  : 

*  Resist  not  him  that  Is  evil  [or  '  evil  'I :  but  whosoever 
smitetb  thco  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  liiin  the  other  also. 
And  if  any  man  wouKl  go  to  law  with  thee,  and  take  awii.\  thy 
coat,  let  iiim  have  thy  cloke  uIho.  And  whosoever  shall  compel 
thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  hlin  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  theo  turn  not 


'  .lurjani,  Ta'ri/iit,  ed.  O.  Fliigol.  Leipzig,  1846,  s.v. 

'J  Ih.  11.  74. 

»  '/Jtr/  alFarld,  Cairo,  A.ll.  ISOfi  (A.D.  1887),  pi.  i.  p.  SI)!I. 

4  An  interesting  example  of  non-rcfiiKtanco  on  quite  dilTerent 
gronndH  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  refuRal  of  the  Jow«  to  right  on  the 
Sabbath  (1  Mac  2™" ,  2  Mac  0").  The  logic  of  facts  compelled 
th«  abrogation  of  the  Bcruplo  (1  Mac  i"  IH»). 
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thou  away.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you. 
Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,'  etc. 
(Mt  sisff- ;  cf.  Lk  «=»  and  the  Beatitudes). 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  recurring  stress 
on  forgiveness,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  elsewhere, 
even  'unto  seventy  times  seven.'  Similar  teach- 
ing, though  in  a  milder  form,  meets  us  in  the 
Epistles — e.g.,  Ro  12''"'-  ('Render  to  no  man  evil 
for  evil  .  .  .  Avenge  not  yourselves,'  etc.),  Eph 
456.  32_  Col  3i3_  1  Ti,  5i6_  1  p  22oir..  These  passages, 
taken  in  combination  with  Christ's  own  example 
of  meeknes.s  and  non-resistance,  and  the  general 
insistence  on  the  principles  of  love  and  brother- 
hood, do  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  against  the 
appeal  to  force,  and  pre-eminently  against  war. 
We  should  note,  however,  that  among  the  passages 
of  this  type  that  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
stands  alone  as  the  most  extreme  and  uncom- 
promising. 

We  ask  what  indications  are  afforded  by  the  rest 
of  the  NT  as  to  a  different  and  complementary 
type  of  teaching.  Too  much  stress  need  not  be 
laid  on  Christ's  employment  of  the  scourge  to 
cleanse  the  Temple.  It  is  recorded  in  St.  John 
alone  (Jn  2'°),  and  the  force  was  apparentlj'  used 
only  against  the  animals.  But  the  whole  incident 
shows  that,  when  Christ  found  Himself  confronted 
witli  an  abuse,  He  was  prepared  to  take  active 
measures  to  remedy  it.  More  important  is  His 
attitude  and  that  of  the  NT  in  general  towards 
soldiers  (Mt  8'"f-,  Ac  10,  etc.).  As  is  well  known, 
they  nearly  always  appear  in  a  favourable  light ; 
there  is  no  hint  that  when  converted  tliey  are 
expected  to  abandon  their  profession,  or  that  that 
profession  is  regarded  as  in  itself  wrong  and  un- 
christian. Once  more,  the  general  attitude 
tow  ards  life  adopted  in  the  parables  is  significant 
as  interpreting  the  hard  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  is  in  tact  no  parable  which 
turns  on  the  virtue  of  non-resistance  ;  the  ordinary 
discipline  and  penalties  of  life  are  assumed  through- 
out. The  slothful  servant  or  dishonest  steward  is 
dismissed ;  even  forgiveness  is  not  unlimited  to 
the  slave  who  cannot  forgive  others. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  the  NT  that  force  or 
coercion  of  some  kind  forms  an  important  element 
in  God's  dealings  with  men.  Without  adopting 
the  belief  in  a  hopeless  and  never-ending  '  hell,' 
penalties  and  discipline  after  death  are  undoubtedly 
contemplated  for  the  sinner.  We  may  believe  that 
these  will  be  remedial ;  if  so,  they  become  part  of 
the  armoury  of  love  and  forgiveness  themselves. 
They  further  follow  from  the  very  gift  of  indepen- 
dence and  free  will.  God  respects  man'spersonality 
and  does  not  compel  him  to  do  right.  This  implies 
that,  when  he  obstinately  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
promptings  of  love  and  higher  motives,  force  must 
step  in,  at  least  for  the  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  using  his  independence  indefinitely  to 
the  injury  of  his  fellow-man.  And,  if  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  is  called  to  imitate  his 
Father's  perfection  (Mt  S''*),  what  is  right  and 
consistent  with  love  in  God  must  also,  with  due 
qualifications,  be  right  for  man.  If  God  under  any 
circumstances  can  use  force  and  compulsion,  so 
may  man  ;  when  he  may  do  it,  and  whether  he 
does  not  appeal  to  it  too  readily  and  lightly,  are 
questions  which  do  not  afi'ect  the  main  principle. 

It  is  therefore  clear  on  the  evidence  of  the  NT 
itself,  without  appeal  to  any  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation or  application,  that  the  more  extreme 
sayings  about  forgiveness  and  non-resistance  can- 
not be  understood  quite  literally  as  forbidding 
recourse  to  any  form  of  force  or  penalty  under  any 
circumstances.  We  are  free  to  ask  what  these 
sayings  mean  in  the  light  of  the  general  teaching 
of  the  NT,  and  are  justified  in  applying  to  them 
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those  canons  of  interpretation  which  are  recognized 
as  valid  in  the  case  of  other  '  hard  sayings.' 
Orientals  are  wont  to  speak  in  proverbs  which 
isolate  one  side  of  a  truth.  Christ  con.stantly  used 
the  method  of  startling  sayings  worded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  men  to  think.  His  teaching  had 
not  the  precision  of  legal  formularies ;  it  was 
never  His  purpose  to  lay  down  a  new  code  of  fixed 
law  or  external  rules.  We  recall  sayings  such  as 
'  If  any  man  cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his 
own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife  ...  lie  cannot 
be  my  disciple';  'When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or 
a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren, 
nor  thy  kinsmen ' ;  '  Call  no  man  your  father  upon 
the  earth.'  None  of  these  sayings  can  be,  nor 
were  they  meant  to  be,  applied  literally  ;  and  the 
same  principle  holds  good  of  the  non-resistance 
sayings.  We  may  note  that  in  the  quotation  given 
above  from  Mt  5  the  apparent  absolute  prohibition 
of  force  occurs  in  the  same  context  as  equally 
absolute  commands  to  unlimited  giving  of  goods 
and  service  which  have  never  been  consistently 
applied  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  even  by  those  who 
have  attempted  to  follow  out  the  one  saying  about 
non-resistance  quite  literally. 

These  considerations  hold  good  even  of  the 
sphere  of  private  relationships,  which  our  Lord 
evidently  had  primarily  in  mind.'  Much  more  are 
they  true  of  tlioss  international  relationships  which 
He  did  not  and  could  not  have  directly  before  Him. 
(a)  Without  adopting  the  extreme  eschatoloi'ical 
view,  according  to  which  Christ's  whole  teaching 
and  career  were  dominated  by  the  belief  in  an 
immediate  end  of  the  world's  history,  it  is  clear 
that  He  did  not  deliberately  contemplate  or  pro- 
vide for  a  long  period  of  historical  development, 
nor  did  He  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  relation- 
ships of  independent  Christian  or  semi-Christian 
communities.  (6)  The  historical  conditions  of  the 
day  excluded  international  problems  and  the  claims 
of  patriotism  in  our  modern  sense.  The  Jews  had 
no  independent  existence  as  a  nation,  and  the  last 
thing  that  Christ  or  His  followers  desired  was 
rebellion  in  order  to  regain  it.  The  Gentile  was  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  war  between 
its  constituent  elements  did  not  come  into  pur- 
view. It  is  idle  to  seek  for  a  direct  answer  to  the 
modern  difficulties  connected  with  war  from  a 
period  in  which  the  conditions  were  so  completely 
different. 

2.  Ethical  application.— We  may  hold,  then, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  prima  facie  impression  made 
by  single  texts  of  the  NT,  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  use  of  force,  whether  in  war  or 
in  other  forms,  is  really  an  open  one,  and  must  be 
decided  on  the  general  principles  of  Christian 
ethics.  It  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  three 
stages : 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  non-resistance  may 
rightly  be  carried  when  one's  own  personal  interests 
and  safety  alone  are  directly  involved  must  be  a 
matter  for  the  individual  conscience  to  decide 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  The 
moral  effect  of  a  refusal  to  resent  a  blow  or  to 
resist  injustice  is  often  very  great,  both  in  dealing 
with  those  who  may  be  treated  as  Christians  and 
therefore  as  immediately  open  to  the  appeal  of 
higlier  motives  and  also  in  dealing  with  the  out- 
cast or  criminal,  on  whom  the  very  strangeness 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  attitude  adopted  may 
have  a  startling  effect.  There  are,  however,  two 
caveats  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  (a)  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  meekness  is  really  due  to  the  higher 
motive  of  love  and  not  to  cowardice  or  cynical 

1  That  He  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  maintained,  thinking  only 
of  the  relation  of  Christian  to  Christian  is  shown  by  the  com- 
mand to  go  two  miles  with  the  representative  of  the  heathen 
government. 
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indifference  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character ;  (i)  it  must  be  re- 
membered tliat  ultimately  nothing  that  we  do  has 
a  purely  private  bearin;,',  since  every  action  has  its 
indirect  efi'ect  upon  society  as  a  whole.  If  an  act 
of  non-resistance,  instead  of  converting,  merely 
encourages  the  wronij-doer,  obvious  harm  is  done. 
To  yield  to  blackmail  in  any  form  or,  it  may  be, 
to  refuse  to  prosecute  a  criminal  will  involve  a 
mischief  to  society  at  large  which  will  outweigh 
the  good  done. 

(2)  A  further  set  of  considerations  arises  when 
the  interests  of  others  are  directly  involved.  It 
may  be  right  in  this  connexion  that  a  man  should 
require  some  degree  of  sacrifice  from  his  wife  and 
familj-,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  carrying  it  to  the 
point  where  their  whole  welfare  or  even  their  lives 
are  involved.  Still  less  can  he  impose  such  sacri- 
fice upon  others  on  whom  his  claim  is  more  remote. 
What  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Samaritan 
in  the  parable  if  he  had  come  upon  the  scene  at  the 
moment  when  the  robbers  were  about  to  attack 
their  victim?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ 
intended  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  as  this.  He  certainly  cannot 
have  intended  that  a  man  should  not  use  force  to 
save  his  wife  or  family,  or  women  and  children  in 
general,  from  gross  outrage.  And,  witli  regard  to 
questions  of  property  and  rights,  while  a  man  may 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  he  cannot  practise 
an  unlimited  generosity  when  he  acts  as  a  trustee 
for  others. 

(3)  The  case  of  war,  where  national  interests  are 
involved,  follows  naturally  on  this  principle.  The 
responsible  rulers  of  the  State  are  trustees,  not 
only  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  future 
generations.  If,  as  we  have  argued,  the  use  of 
force  is  sometimes  legitimate,  the  community  can- 
not be  debarred  from  using  it  to  protect  its  own 
members,  to  secure  their  fair  interests,  and  to 
defend  weaker  nations.  Primarily  this  principle 
covers  the  operations  of  the  police  and  criminal 
law,  but  it  also  extends  to  war.  The  fundamental 
difficulties  with  regard  to  war  do  not  really  lie  in 
its  being  an  appeal  to  force,  but  are  due  to  the 
facts  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  force  will  be 
always  used  to  uphold  the  right,  or  that  it  will 
succeed  in  doing  so,  and  that  the  coercion  is  applied 
not  merely  to  the  actual  otrondcrs  and  trans- 
gressors, but  to  <«mparatively  innocent  members 
of  the  nation  drawn  into  the  net  of  war. 

3.  The  case  of  war. — It  is  considerations  such 
as  these  that  have  driven  some  who  do  not  adopt 
the  extreme  Tolstoian  attitude  of  refusing  to  use 
force  undiT  any  circumstances  to  regard  its  use  in 
war  as  always  wrong.  And  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  efforts  of  Christianity  and  of  civil- 
ized society  in  general  must  be  far  more  delinitcly 
directed  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past  to  the  elimination  of  this  method  of  settling 
disputes.  The  various  suggestions  for  a  League 
of  Nations  are  really  attenii)ts  to  ajiply  to  the 
relations  between  peoples  the  principles  which 
civilization  has  developed  within  the  State  as 
controlling  the  relations  between  individuals.  In 
other  words,  the  object  is  to  substitute  for  the 
appeal  to  the  might  of  the  stronger  the  appeal  to 
impartial  justice,  ascertained  as  completely  as  may 
be  among  fallible  men.  I!ut  it  must  be  clearly 
realized,  in  i<jniiexion  with  the  particular  problc'in 
bi'fore  us,  that  sudi  Hchcmos  do  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  non-resistance  in  place  of  fl)rc(^  'i'lie 
ultimate  sanction  of  a  League  of  Nalions  against  a 
recalcitrant   member   or   out^sider    wonlil    still    be 


force,  whether  applied  hy  economic  boycott  or  by 

war,   but  it  woulil   he  foi 

rioMible    by    the    principl 

Nations  will  not   1m-  applying  the  principles  of  the 


jrco  din^ctcd  as  nearly  a« 
rioMible    by    the    principles    of    law   and    justice. 


Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  any  literal  sense  any 
more  than  does  the  private  individual  who  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  policeman  or  magistrate  instead  of 
attempting  to  defend  or  avenge  himself  by  his  own 
physical  strength. 

Sleanwhile  wars  fought  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  still  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  conscientious 
citizen  has  to  decide  on  the  attitude  which  he  will 
adopt.  War  is  admittedly  at  best  a  very  rough 
and  unsatisfactory  method  of  securing  justice 
between  nation  and  nation,  but  from  tlie  begin- 
ning of  history  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  in 
the  last  resort  the  only  method.  The  appeal  to 
war,  like  our  existing  competitive  social  system, 
has  its  roots  deep  in  a  past  which  the  individual 
inherits  and  for  which  he  is  onlj-  very  partially 
responsible.  He  can  and  should  modify  the  future, 
but  at  any  given  moment  he  has  to  do  his  best 
under  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  The  case  is  analogous  t()  that  of  one 
who,  in  a  country  where  law  and  police  do  not 
exist,  is  compelled  to  take  into  his  own  liands  the 
defence  of  the  life  and  property  of  himself  and  his 
dependents.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  assailant 
may  be  too  strong  for  him,  but  he  is  bound  to  do 
his  best.  So  the  citizen,  when  his  country  is  in- 
volved in  a  war,  which  we  must  assume  is  regarded 
as  a  just  war,  must  either  choose  the  course  of 
non-resistance  and  stand  aloof  or  play  his  part  in 
whatever  way  his  capacities  allow  ;  there  is  no 
third  course.  One  difficulty  with  regard  to  non- 
resistance  is  that  the  man  who  stands  aside  seldom 
envisages  his  example  as  followed  by  the  majority 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  or  thinks  out  logically 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  this  were 
to  happen.  He  is  salving  his  own  conscience  and 
saving  his  own  soul,  while  allowing  others  to  take 
what  he  regards  as  the  lower  course — a  course 
which  actually  pioteets  him  from  the  resjilt  of  his 
own  action.'  A  distinction  is  drawn  by  the 
adherents  of  pacificism  '  between  the  duty  of  the 
State  and  that  of  a  pacifist  individual.'^  And  in 
fact  we  note  historically  that  the  examples  of  any- 
thing like  combined  non-resistance  have  come  from 
communities  such  as  the  early  Christians,  the 
W.aldenses,  aiul  the  Doukhobors,  who  have  not 
felt  themselves  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
the  State  uniler  which  they  lived.  There  is, 
indeed,  some  reason  in  the  reproach  of  Celsus  that, 
if  all  wore  to  follow  the  examjde  of  the  Christians, 
the  control  of  worldly  ali'airs  would  pass  into  the 
hand  of  the  barbarian  and  Christianity  would  be 
unable  to  exist :  it  owed  its  peace  to  the  Koman 
Empire.  Such  a  jiosition  cantiot  be  linal  or  satis- 
factory. The  Christian  is  also  a  citizen  :  if  it  i» 
right  for  a  Stale  to  engage  in  w.ar,  it  is  not  only 
right  but  also  a  duty  for  its  citizens  to  support  it. 
The  State  in  the  end  consists  of  the  citizens  who 
comj)ose  it ;  it  is  not  ethically  permissible  for  one 
section  to  contract  itself  out  01  its  obligations  in 
obedience  to  a  supjiosed  higher  law  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reap  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
tlie  rest  who  are  fcpllowiiig  the  '  lower  course.'  In 
other  words,  if  non-resistance  in  war  is  right,  it 
must  be  (lidught  of  as  the  altitude  of  the  whole 
n.ition  and  not  of  a  negligible  minority,  ami  the 
results  of  siuli  an  all  it  luie  must  be  delinitely  faced. 
If  it  be  ileciijed  that  these  results  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  nation  and  the  world  as  a  whole, 
if  they  W(uild  involve  grave  i^vils  and  sacrilices  for 
others  ami  for  future  gem-rat  ions,  together  with 
the  triumph  of  injustice  an<l  the  oppression  of  the 
weak,    H(tiv(^    parti(^i]iation    in    war    becomes    the 

1  It.  in  adniittcil  tlml  ttio  tvppnrcnl  ailcccM  of  ttip  t^uoltpr 
oxperitiipnt  In  Pi-nnMylvtinift  in  not  ilcci»lvi-,  Blnoo  ftll  llic  Itmo 
tho  Kricndu  wcru  in  fart  iirol^-rt^rl  l»y  Itie  Mritluli  fori-f«  in  t>i« 
bacl<i[roun<l  (.1.  W.  (iralmni,  H<ir/)(>»i  a  <iunk(tr  I'oint  0/  View, 
p.  4(1). 
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only  alternative.  And,  if  so,  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics 
this  is  not,  as  is  often  supjiosed,  the  choice  of  the 
'second  best.'  The  problems  of  ethics  consist  in 
choosing  the  best  course  which  is  open  under  given 
circumstances ;  if  it  is  real!}'  the  best,  it  is  in  the 
absolute  sense  '  right.'  To  say  that  war,  or  indeed 
any  appeal  to  force,  would  be  unnecessary  if  all 
men  acted  up  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  is 
true,  but  irrelevant ;  this  is  only  to  say  that  evil 
will  not  exist  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
fully  come.  We  are  concerned  here  and  now  with 
the  right  course  to  take  in  a  world  where  evil  does 
e.xist  and  where  men  do  in  fact  do  wrong.  It 
takes  only  one  to  make  an  attack  ;  if,  as  is  the 
case  under  existing  conditions,  war  is  the  only 
means  of  resisting  such  an  attack,  it  becomes  right 
in  the  fullest  sense,  however  unsatisfactory  it  may 
be  as  a  method  of  establishing  justice.  The  mis- 
take arises  when  the  admission  of  this  principle  is 
held  to  absolve  men  from  the  duty  of  trying  to 
work  out  some  better  method  for  the  future,  or 
when,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  force  in  any  form, 
it  is  regarded  as  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  against  the  evil-doer  who  refuses  to  obey  the 
voice  of  love,  force  is  necessary  and  therefore 
right,  no  less  for  his  own  sake  than  for  that  of 
others.  But  the  ultimate  purpose  is  not  that  he 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  but  that 
he  should  cease  to  desire  to  do  so.  In  all  cases  this 
should  be  kept  before  the  mind  as  the  goal,  and 
the  conscience  should  not  rest  content  till  it  is 
reached. 

4.  Historical  examples.  —  For  examples  of 
attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  non-resistance 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  relevant  artt. ,  esp. 

ANABAPTISM  ;    DOUKHOBORS  ;    FRIENDS,    SOCIETY 

OF ;  ToL.STOI.  Some  account  of  the  medi;eval 
sects  will  be  found  in  H.  C.  Lea,  Hintory  of  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1888). 
The  Waldenses  held  homicide  to  be  unlawful 
under  any  conditions ;  ^  though  sometimes  pro- 
voked by  persecution  to  break  this  rule,  they 
generally  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.^  The 
Bohemian  Brethren  were  in  line  with  the 
Waldenses.'  In  the  case  of  the  Cathari  such 
tenets  were  connected  with  theories  of  transmigra- 
tion ;  they  refused  to  take  the  life  even  of  animals.* 

On  tlie  early  Christians  and  their  attitude  to 
service  in  the  army  see  especially  Harnack,  The 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries.^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  refusal  to 
serve  was  by  no  means  universal,  and  that  where 
it  existed  it  was  due  as  much  to  the  various  com- 
pliances with  heathen  rites  and  unlawful  (iractices 
required  of  soldiers  as  to  a  belief  in  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war  per  se.  Objections  were  felt  to  the 
holding  of  civil  office  no  less  than  to  service  in  the 
army.  With  regard  to  the  whole  question,  what 
has  been  said  above  as  to  the  historical  conditions 
and  the  absence  of  national  wars  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Literature. — Reference  may  be  made  to  the  lists  of  books 
given  in  the  artt.  just  quoted,  esp.  Friends,  Society  op  ;  the 
subject  is  treated  with  more  or  less  fullness  in  most  works  on 
ethics;  see  esp.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  tlist.  of  European  Morals^, 
London,  1888,  ii.  248  fl.  ;  H.  RashdaU,  Theory  o/Good  and  K«U, 
Oxford,  1907,  i.  ch.  ix. ;  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Natural  RightsS,  Lon- 
don, 1916,  p.  238 £f.  ;  J.  Keating,  'The  Ethics  of  Resistance  to 
Law,'  in  British  Review,  i.  [1913],  no.  2,  p.  31  ff.  War  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  is  discussed  by  J.  Martineau,  '  Right 
of  War,'  in  National  Duties  and  Other  Sermons  and  Addresses, 
London,  1903,  p.  72  ff.,  and  J.  B.  Mozley,  University  Sermons, 
do.  1876,  p.  110  ff.  Discussions  in  recent  years  (1014-17)  have 
been  abundant,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ma^'azine  articles.  Refer- 
ence  may  be  made  toC.  W.  Emmet,  '  War  and  the  Ethics  of 
the  New  Testament,'  and  W.  M.  Glazebrook,  '  What  is  a 
Christian  Nation  ? '  both  in  The  Faith  and  the  War,  London, 
1915;  W.  E.  Wilson,  Christ  and  War,  do.  1913,  Atonement 
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and  Nan- Resistance,  do.  1914;  J.  W.  Graham,  War  from 
a  Quaker  Point  of  View,  do.  1U16;  W.  L.  Walker,  The 
War,  God  and  our  Duty,  do.  1917,  p.  101  ff.  ;  H.  L.  Goudge, 
in  The  War  and  the  Kimjdom  of  God,  do.  1915,  p.  26  ff.  ;  L.  S. 
Thornton,  Conduct  and  the  Supernatural,  do.  1915,  p.  199  ff.  ; 
R.  B.  Perry,  '  Non-Resistance  and  the  Present  War,'  in  IJE 
XXV.  [191.^1  307 ff.  ;  D.  J.  Bolton,  'The  Fulfilment  of  the  Law,' 
ib.  xxvii.  (1917)  200  fl.  ;  P.  Gavan  Duffy,  '  War  and  the  Christian 
Ethic,' i&.  p.  213ff. ;  R.  K.  Richardson,  'Resist  not  Evil,' ib. 

p.  225  B.  C.  W.  Emmet. 

RESPONSIBILITY.  — Responsibility  is  the 
human  sense  of  answerableness  for  all  acts  of 
thought  and  conduct.  Christian  responsibility  is 
answerable  to  the  ideal  set  up  by  Jesus.  About 
responsibility  two  things  have  to  be  considered  : 
its  relation  to  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  object  to 
which  it  is  answerable  ;  and  of  Christian  responsi- 
bility two  further  matters  require  elucidation  :  the 
extended  sphere  of  answerableness  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and  the  unique  attitude  of  Jesus 
to  the  human  conscience. 

i.  Responsibility  and  freedom  of  choice. — With 
the  various  theories  invented  to  explain  or  account 
for  freedom  (see  art.  Free  Will)  the  religious 
consciousness  has  little  to  do.  Any  theory  which 
leaves  free  choice  a  real  function  of  man  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  view,  as  any  explana- 
tion which  would  destroy  its  reality  is  out  of 
harmony  with  Christian  experience.  The  pleas 
urged,  the  sanctions  offered,  and  the  rewards  pro- 
mised by  Jesus  have  no  force  unless  men  are  able 
to  accept  or  to  refuse  higher  duties.  '  Without 
real  freedom  of  choice  there  could  be  no  real  moral 
responsibility  ;  and  the  sense  of  it,  if  it  were  stUl 
felt,  would  have,  like  the  sense  of  freedom,  to  be 
classed  as  an  illusion '  (Shadworth  H.  Hodgson, 
The  Metaphysic  of  Experience,  London,  1898,  iv. 
120).  In  His  dealing  ^-ith  men  as  free  agents 
Jesus  acknowledged  and  endorsed  the  ordinary 
sense  of  responsibility. 

To  the  reli^ous  mind  this  is  never,  however,  an 
absolute  freedom  ;  for  over,  around,  and  within 
the  religious  state  is  the  immanent  presence  of 
God.  It  is  a  freedom  within  gracious  boundaries, 
within  the  full  tide  of  Divine  love  and  mercy.  As 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  Jesus  was  conscious 
of  the  Divine  power  working  in  His  favour  ;  if  men 
believed  in  Him,  it  was  the  result  of  the  Father's 
dra^ving  (Jn  6")  ;  if  He  can  count  on  the  devout 
discipleship  of  some  of  His  followers,  it  is  because 
God  has  given  Him  these  sheep  (10-^);  and,  if 
humble  Christians  credit  their  faith  in  Jesus,  with- 
out peiil  to  human  responsibility,  to  the  election 
of  God,  they  are  of  the  same  mind  with  their 
Master  (Ro  8-*"*').  How  human  freedom  and  the 
kindly  control  of  God  can  comport  together  in  any 
philosophical  theory  has  not  concerned  the  re- 
ligious, who  have  wdth  extraordinary  persistency 
declared  both,  and  held  them  somehow  reconcilable. 

Jesus  further  acknowledged  the  impoverishment 
of  personal  freedom  by  continued  moral  indifl'er- 
ence.  To  the  Jews  who  boasted  of  Abraham  as 
their  father  Jesus  replied  that  their  inability  to 
recognize  His  message  as  a  deliverance  from  God 
was  due  to  their  kinship  with  the  devil  (Jn  8"). 
There  is  here  no  reference  to  any  original  difference 
in  the  natures  of  men,  but  an  assertion  of  the 
obvious  moral  fact  that  minds  debauched  by  low 
motives  may  become  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  the  heavenly  offer.  This  fatal  obstacle  was  one 
of  their  own  making,  and  was  not  their  misfortune 
but  their  fault.  Moral  insensibility  may  not 
absolve  from  responsibility. 

ii.  The  object  to  whom  or  to  which  responsibility 
is  owing.  —  Modern  teachers  have  described  the 
object  to  whom  answerableness  is  due  as  either 
oneself  or  one's  neighbour  or  one's  God  ;  but,  as 
the  enforcement  of  each  of  these  spheres  of  duty 
lies   with    the    conscience,   the    subject    is   really 
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responsible  to  conscience  as  the  authority  which 
imposes  commands.  For  the  most  part  Jesus 
accepted  the  popular  Jewnsh  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  was  essentially  answerableness  to 
God.  For  every  idle  word  men  shall  jpve  account 
in  the  day  of  judgment  (Mt  12^) ;  the  obligation  to 
seek  perfection  rests  upon  men  because  they  should 
be  as  their  Father  in  heaven  (5**) ;  and,  though 
our  Lord  lays  do\vn  strict  duties  to  our  neighbour, 
love  to  enemies,  almsgi\-ing  to  the  poor,  and  feasts 
for  the  hunm',  these  duties  are  substantially  obli- 
gations to  God,  for  so  men  ^^^ll  be  '  the  children 
of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  All  duties  to 
neighbours  clothe  themselves  in  our  Lord's  mind 
with  the  august  authority  of  duties  towards  God. 

After  the  same  manner  He  conceives  obligations 
for  which  a  man  is  responsible  to  himself — these 
are  indeed  duties  towards  God.  Men  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  accept  the  higher  ideal  when  they 
see  it.  So  Jesus  went  preaching  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  summoning  men  to  repent.  Blessed- 
ness, the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  life  and  the  per- 
ennial cry  of  self-preservation,  was  to  be  sought, 
according  to  Jesus,  in   such   states  as  meekness, 

Eoverty  of  spirit,  and  peace-making — all  these, 
owever,  that  they  '  may  be  called  the  children  of 
God.'  Responsibility  to  self  may  imply  the  sub- 
ordination of  every  interest  to  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  ;  and  tlie  reason  ofl'ered  is,  '  Thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven,'  i.e.  with  God.  (Here 
again  the  religious  consciousness  is  pre-eminent, 
and  responsibility  for  self-culture  is  obligation  to 
God,  who  provides  men  with  opportunities  rich  in 
moral  possibility. ) 

In  one  word,  duty  to  God  absorbs  duty  to  self 
and  to  neighbours  ;  for  self  is  conceived  as  always 
and  only  properly  a  child  of  God  ;  and  neighbours, 
whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  otherwise,  are 
conceived  as  deserving  of  our  benefaction  because 
they  are  all  the  recipients  of  God's  loving-kindness 
(Mt  5«). 

iii.  Extended  sjihere  of  ansiverableness  in  the  light 
of  Christ's  teaching, — It  is  the  unique  distinction 
of  Jesus  to  have  at  once  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
responsibility  and  intensified  the  feeling  of  it. 
Our  Lord  expanded  the  idea  of  one's  neighbour, 
who  i.s  not  only  the  man  of  one's  own  nation,  but 
any  person  whom  circumstance  gives  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  helpin;j  (Lk  lO^'^).  With  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  vanish  all  the  artiticial  bound- 
aries by  which  men  have  sought  to  confine  their 
neighlxmrly  obligations.  Among  friends,  again,  the 
Master  has  included  the  poor,  \viiora  He  obliges  us 
to  ask  to  our  feasts,  though  tliev  cannot  ask  us  in 
return  (Lk  14").  A  new  .set  of  ouligations  to  hospi- 
tality are  thus  laid  upon  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Still  more  wide  does  the  horizon  of  responsibility 
become  when  He  obliges  us  to  include  in  our  friend- 
ship all  men,  friend  and  foe  alike,  those  who  per- 
secute us  and  those  who  despilefully  use  us  (Mt 
5").  No  man  may  be  treated  by  us  otherwise  than 
in  love.  The  last  acre  of  foreign  territory  is 
brought  within  the  spliere  of  human  obligation 
when  Jesus,  who  expects  to  be  taken  as  an  example, 
announces  that  He  came  to  call  not  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  (Mt  '.)").  Among  those  to  whom  we 
owe  duties  for  which  we  are  answerable  to  God 
must  be  included  the  outcaxt  and  the  liegradod.  So 
extensive  a  field  of  responsibility  may  be  the  despair 
of  a  moralist,  but  it  ia  the  free-choaen  territory  of 
the  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Having  annexed  all  mankind  uniler  the  obliga- 
tion of  love,  Christ  pnMcod.s  to  enlianre  the  sense  of 
responHibilily.  Not  only  the  outward  .act,  but  the 
inner  thought  luus  to  Ik)  answered  for.  As  well  as 
for  murder,  ho  also  for  the  angry  thought  from 
which  murder  issues,  a  man  must  hold  liiniM'll' 
answerable  (Mt  fi").     Not  only  for  licentious  deed. 


but  also  for  unholy  imagination  is  there  responsi- 
bility (v.^).  To  otter  prayer  is  good  ;  but,  if  popu- 
larity has  been  the  motive,  only  punishment  can 
follow  (6').  Hi"h  and  insolent  deeds  will  provoke 
a  just  reward  ;  but  high  thoughts  are  in  no  better 
state,  for  humility  is  a  duty  (IS'').  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  obliL'ation  to  be  moral  is  an  obligation  to 
preserve  the  heart  in  purity  and  love,  '  for  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life'  (15").  The  culture 
of  morality  is  the  culture  of  the  heart. 

Besides  extending  the  sphere,  Jesus  adds  a  higher 
quality  to  moral  responsibility.  The  idea  of  self- 
preservation  is  enhanced  when  the  things  which  are 
worthy  of  our  search  are  meekness,  mercifulness, 
purity,  and  peacemaking.  Indeed,  the  duty  of 
self-culture  is  so  described  by  Jesus  as  to  include 
the  lofty  conception  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  lower 
nature — a  sacrifice  not  only  desirable  but  necessary 
(Mk  8^').  In  the  same  way  the  obligation  to  for- 
give enemies  is  enhanced.  An  enemy  is  to  l)e  for- 
given not  only  seven  times,  but '  until  seventy  times 
seven '  (Mt  IS*").  To  an  unstinted  and  uncalcu- 
latinw  forgiveness  the  disciples  of  the  Master  are 
bound.  And,  with  the  demand  for  love  towards  all 
men,  human  duty  is  raised  to  the  height  of  Divine 
perfection.  The  kind  of  afl'ection  which  Christians 
are  to  entertain  towards  each  other  and,  by  infer- 
ence, to  all  men  is  a  love  such  as  existed  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  15").  In  this  way 
Jesus  has  both  extended  and  intensified  moral 
responsibility. 

'The  secret  of  this  newmoral  content  and  new  moral 
intensity  must  be  sought  in  Christ's  high  conception 
of  God's  fatherly  relation  to  men.  It  is  God's 
loving-kindness  that  obliges  men  to  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  6"^)  ;  the  same  reason  is 
given  for  the  duty  of  unstinted  forgiveness  (18^'); 
a  similar  ground  provides  the  obligation  to  a  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  God's  will  (7") ;  and  the  same 
tender  mercy  calls  men  to  the  exercise  of  a  gracious 
and  thoughtful  love  (Lk  7").  God  loves  His 
creatures,  desiring  above  all  that  they  should  be- 
come His  children  ;  and  in  that  tender,  holy  desire 
lies  the  secret  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
Jesus  has  at  once  extended  and  intonsilied. 

With  the  sense  of  childhood  in  Gud's  family  and 
in  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  burden  of 
responsibility,  felt  so  heavily  under  all  merely 
moral  systems,  is  greatly  eased.  Love  makes 
obligation  light ;  the  love  of  God  turns  duty  into 
pleasure.  In  that  relation  the  yoke  of  sonship 
becomes  light,  and  the  strictest  obligation  easy. 
Whom  Jesus  makes  free  are  free  indeed  (Jn  8"). 
By  turning  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  love  of  God, 
Jesus  at  once  increased  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  relieved  its  burden.  How  easily  a  child  of  God 
carries  this  enhanced  moral  obligation  may  be 
gathered  from  St.  I'aul's  magnificent  claim  of  per- 
fect frecilom  in  Ro  8. 

iv.  The  unique  altitude  of  Jesus  to  the  sense  of 
human  respuiuiilnlitii. — Jesus  has  somehow  con- 
trived to  thrust  Himself  in  between  a  man  and  his 
conscience,  or— for  it  is  the  same  thing — between  a 
man  and  his  Goil.  At  the  outset  of  His  public 
career  every  hearer  recognized  the  moral  suj)erior- 
ity  of  our  Lord,  and  felt  a  weighty  pressure  m  His 
commands  (Mt  7-'").  Nor  was  this  authority  denied 
by  .Icsus ;  on  the  contrary.  He  emphasized  Mis 
right  to  impose  new  commandments.  The  fathers 
of  Israel  had  given  certain  orders,  but  Jesus  gave 
new  ones,  introducing  the  oi)p()site  duty  with  these 
words,  '  But  I  say  unto  you  (.')'^'^).  I'assing  through 
the  gamut  of  accepted  commandments,  Jesus  quietly 
enforced  new  and,  in  some  cases,  opposing  responsi- 
bilities. As  His  public  career  advances,  Christ 
identilics  Himself  more  ooniplcli'ly  with  the  moral 
l.tw,  cii'iiianding  of  men  mi  iiIiciIIcmcm)  such  as  wius 
due  only  to  the   supreme  moral    Governor  of   the 
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world.  Confession  of  His  name  He  describes  as  a 
moral  obligation,  for  sucli  He  will  confess  before 
God  (Lk  12').  Responsibility  to  Himself  Jesus 
accepts  as  superior  to  any  other  moral  obligation  ; 
indeed,  His  word  has  the  right  of  a  moral  impera- 
tive ;  so  children  are,  if  need  be,  to  renounce  duty 
to  father  and  mother  (14^).  The  right  to  become  a 
conscience  to  every  man  is  fully  claimed  by  Jesus, 
and  men  are  invited  to  take  upon  themselves  His 
yoke  (Mt  11^').  Indeed,  Jesus  may  say  that  the 
only  true  good  can  be  found  in  life  by  that  man 
who  yields  Him  such  unflinching  obedience  as  is 
due  only  to  the  moral  law  (Lk  1*").  Not  to  obey 
Jesus,  at  whatever  cost,  is  to  miss  being  His  dis- 
ciple, and  that  is,  in  Christ's  judgment,  equivalent 
to  moral  suicide.  Finally,  Jesus  wholly  identifies 
Himself  with  the  moral  law,  for  He  makes  fidelity 
to  His  person  the  supreme  test  of  men.  Describing 
the  last  judgment,  always  considered  the  dread 
function  of  God  alone,  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as 
returning  in  glory  to  judge  the  world,  when  the 
sole  criterion  of  blessing  or  condemnation  will  be, 
'  Ye  did  it  unto  me,'  or  '  Ye  did  it  not  unto  me ' 
(Mt  25*°-  ").  In  the  whole  history  of  the  study  of 
human  responsibility  this  is  a  unique  claim — a 
claim  which  was  not  only  not  resented,  but  openly 
and  frankly  recognized  by  men  and  women  who 
found  His  authority  the  exact  equivalent  of  God's. 
In  this  lonely  isolation  Jesus  stands  pre-eminent  in 
the  record  of  morals. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  presents  this  extraordinary 
claim  in  a  different  and  more  winsome  light.  Here 
Christ's  sonship  with  God  is  the  basis  of  the  gospel 
message  ;  and  the  moral  obligation  to  Jesus  takes 
on  the  familiarity  and  the  sweetness  of  brotherly 
affection.  Jesus  does  not  in  this  Gospel  so  much 
demand  obedience  as  the  representative  of  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  world  as  He  asks  for  love 
and  trust  in  Himself  as  the  complete  manifestation 
of  the  heavenly  Father.  For  obedience  the  warmer 
attitude  of  trust  or  faith  is  demanded.  The  story 
of  tlie  Samaritan  woman  is  evidently  told  to  show 
how  this  love  to  Jesus  may  come  to  birth  (ch.  4). 
Honour  to  the  person  of  Jesus  is  honour  done  to  the 
Father  (5^).  "The  will  of  God  is  conceived  by  Jesus 
as  an  obligation  to  believe  on  the  Divine  Son  (6-'). 
Judgment  was  passed  on  the  unbeliever  by  the  very 
words  which  Jesus  spoke,  for  He  spoke  the  words  of 
the  Father  (12*'-").  The  final  appreciation  of  any 
man's  life  is  decided  by  his  attitude  to  the  Person 
of  the  Redeemer.  *  lie  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already'  (3^*).  The  cro^vn  of  this  high 
claim  is  the  assurance  that  a  friendly  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  necessary  to  eternal  life,  i.e.  to  the  sum  of 
human  blessing :  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent '  (17').  This  claim  for 
loving  trust,  and  this  identification  of  Himself  with 
the  Fatlier  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  clearly 
the  brighter  and  more  attractive  equivalents  for 
the  unhesitating  obedience  and  the  identification 
of  Himself  with  the  Supreme  moral  Ruler  of  the 
world  in  the  Synoptics.  Towards  Jesus  every 
man  has  a  duty,  and  on  the  correct  sense  of  re- 
sponsibOity  to  Him  depends  the  final  prize  of 
Ifie. 

Literature. — The  subject  is  not  treated  by  iteelt  in  any  boob 
of  Christian  ethics.  Tlie  only  boobs,  besides  Commentaries 
on  the  various  NT  passages,  are  Newman  Smyth,  Christian 
Ethics'^,  Edinburgh,  18H3,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.,  'The  Christian  Con- 
science,' and  H.  H.  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr., 
do.  1892,  sect.  iii.  ch.  iv.,  '  Righteousness  of  the  Members  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God ' ;  but  even  these  are  only  indirectly  useful  for 
the  subject.  DaVID  FyFFE. 

REST-DAYS.— See  Sabbath  (Primitive). 


RESURRECTION.  —  See 

State  of  the  Dead. 
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RETALIATION.— The  term  'retaliation,'  as  its 
etymology  indicates,  means  paying  back  in  kind, 
like  for  like,  whether  benefits  or  injuries — though 
very  significantly  for  human  nature  it  has  come  to 
be  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  worse  sense  of 
returning  evil  for  evil,  blow  for  blow.  The  term 
'  requital '  may  be  regarded  as  almost  equivalent 
in  connotation  to  '  retaliation  ' ;  it,  however,  rather 
emphasizes  the  more  friendly  aspect  of  reciprocity, 
the  returning  good  for  gootl,  and  it  may  even  be 
employed  to  convey  the  notion  of  the  return  of 
good  for  evil,  though  in  1  S  1^  it  is  used  in  the 
worse  sense  :  '  He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good,' 
and  in  Gn  50'°  Joseph's  brethren  contemplate 
that  he  will  requite  them  the  evil  they  have 
done  him. 

1.  Ethical  sig^nification. — From  the  ethical  point 
of  view,  retaliation  seems  to  interpret  punishment 
as  retribution  ;  a  man's  evil-doing  is  to  oe  returned 
upon  his  own  head ;  he  is  to  receive  tlie  just 
reward  of  his  deeds  from  the  injured  society  or 
individual  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  There  is  in  this 
view  an  apparent  appeal  to  that  primitive  idea  of 
justice  which  contained  an  element  of  vengeance. 
The  modem  common  theory  of  punishment  does 
regard  the  infliction  of  punishment  as  a  penalty 
upon  wrong-doing  of  this  nature,  but  judicially 
imposed,  and  without  any  element  of  personal 
resentment.  Retaliation,  however,  implies  the 
existence  of  some  personal  feeling,  and  a  desire  to 
balance  the  account  with  an  amount  of  loss  or 
suflfering  equivalent  to  that  inflicted.  In  warfare 
the  principle  of  retaliation  takes  the  form  of 
meting  out  to  an  enemy  like  treatment  to  that 
which  he  has  practised — plunder,  outrage,  burning 
and  destroying,  etc.  In  this  connexion  its  usage 
conveys  only  an  evil  import ;  the  ruling  maxim  is 
injury  for  injury,  'an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth ' ;  whatever  methods  of  a  hostile  kind 
are  adopted  by  one  party  call  forth  reprisals,  and 
en  revanche  t^ie  principle  of  retaliation  justifies 
the  infliction  of  injuries  like  in  kind  and  degree  to 
those  which  were  committed.  A  similar  connota- 
tion is  implied  in  its  application  to  all  cases  of 
rivalry,  struggle,  and  competition  ;  whenever  the 
action  of  one  party  exceeds  the  bounds  of  reason- 
ableness, fairplay,  or  good  taste,  it  may,  by  creat- 
ing resentment,  provoke  retaliation,  i.e.  a  like 
departure  from  the  methods  of  fair  and  honour- 
able competition. 

The  problem  involved  in  this  aspect  of  retalia- 
tion has  been  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  the 
conduct  of  Germany  in  the  European  War — by 
her  brutalities,  murders  of  citizens,  ruthless  cruel- 
ties, starvation  of  prisoners,  raiding  of  villages, 
diffusion  of  disease-germs.  Are  these  methods  of 
warfare  to  be  copied  and  adopted  by  her  op- 
ponents for  self-defence  on  the  plea  that  it  gives 
an  enormous  advantage  to  the  enemy  if  there  be 
no  reprisal  in  kind?  On  ethical  grounds  the 
answer  is  that  practices  cruel,  brutal,  and  abhor- 
rent to  human  sentiment  cannot  be  met  by  retalia- 
tion in  kind.  We  may  not  adopt  methods  of  war- 
fare which  are  condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  as  inhuman  ;  such  proceedings  can  be 
countered  only  by  the  sternest  and  most  deter- 
mined eltbrts  to  vanquish  the  enemy  through  the 
employment  of  every  legitimate  mode  of  warfare, 
to  destroy  his  powers,  and  so  render  such  barbari- 
ties impossible  in  the  future.  We  could  not  hope 
to  be  finally  successful  by  measures  which  destroyed 
our  own  self-respect  and  reduced  us  to  the  same 
level  of  savagery  ;  such  a  victory  would  be  worse 
than  a  defeat.  Our  real  aim  in  the  conflict  should 
be  to  establish  such  conditions  as  will  render  it 
impossible  for  such  a  war  ever  to  recur. 

2.  As  a  fiscal  policy.  —  The  operation  of  the 
principles  of  retaliation,  however,  finds  its  strongest 
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illustrations  and  its  most  significant  application  in 
the  domain  of  international  commerce.  Here  it  is 
apt  to  arise  whenever  a  nation  sets  up  tariff  barriers 
which  obstruct  international  trade,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  promoting  certain  home  industries 
by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition. 

The  direct  economic  result  of  this  fiscal  policy 
is  to  diminish  foreign  trade,  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction at  liome  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  previ- 
ously imported,  and  thus  to  check  their  production 
for  exportation  by  their  foreign  commercial  rivals. 
Naturally  this  proceeding  rouses  a  feeling  of 
resentment  and  ^vrong  in  the  countries  whose 
trade  is  injured,  which  often  finds  vent  by  calling 
into  existence  retaliatory  tariffs. 

The  retaliatory  spirit  is  favoured  by  the  appar- 
ently militant  attitude  of  the  protective  country, 
and  the  cry  is  raised,  '  They  strike  us  with  their 
tariti's ;  let  us  strike  them  back  again.'  The 
movement  gains  support  from  some  who,  while 
professedly  believers  in  free  trade,  yet  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the  advantage  of  what  is  described  as 
'  one-sided '  free  trade.  Retaliation  is  then  adopted 
either  for    the    purpose    of   punishment,   and   to 

f ratify  the  feeling  of  resentment,  or  with  the 
eliberate  aim  of  placing  the  ofl'ending  nation  in 
a  position  deemed  favourable  for  compelling  it  to 
reduce  the  objectionable  tariff.  In  either  case  the 
real  object  of  tradin<j;,  which  is  the  satigfaction  of 
wants  by  means  of  imports,  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  attention  is  riveted  on  exporting.  The  tarill' 
of  A  checks  the  exports  of  B  to  A  ;  this  is  regarded 
by  B  as  a  hostile  act,  and  one  to  be  met  with  a 
retaliatory  tariff,  which  will  hit  A  back  ;  perhaps 
it  may  become  a  basis  for  bargaining  with  A  and 
for  inducing  A  to  lower  the  tariff'  in  some  degree. 
Both  countries  alike  in  this  conflict  overlook  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  whole  object  of  trading 
is  to  increase  the  power  of  consumption  and  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  by  obtaining  commodities 
on  the  best  terms  ;  also  that  exchange  (whether 
liome  or  foreign)  increases  this  power  by  adding  to 
the  productivity  of  labour,  and  eases  life  by  enab- 
ling individuals  to  use  their  own  skill  and  natural 
gifts  to  the  fullest  advantage.  They  further 
ignore  the  fact  that  their  own  products  are  the 
means  by  which  alone  they  can  purchase  the  pro- 
ducts of  others,  and  that  tlie  highest  efficiency  for 
both  parties  is  attained  by  specialization  of  labour 
and  the  free  exchange  of  the  results  of  their  own 
industry.  Tlie  deei)er  analysis  of  the  advantages 
of  trading  places  the  emphasis  upon  imports  of 
desirable  thmgs,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  exports 
must  be  oH'eied  in  exchange.  Trading  is  seen  to 
be  thus  a  nmtual  benefit ;  the  relative  superfluities 
of  each  country  are  given  in  exchange  for  the 
cheaper  or  more  desirable  products  of  other 
countries;  and,  as  the  exchange  is  vuluntary,  it 
will  not  take  place  unless  both  countries  find  their 
benefit  therein.  I'rotective  tarills,  by  limiting 
this  power,  lower  efficiency  and  injure  tlie  country 
which  imposes  them  ;  they  administer  a  blow  to 
its  own  |)Ower8  of  consumjition.  Iletaliatiun, 
whether  as  a  penalty  or  for  gaining  concessions, 
means  the  adoption  of  the  same  tariff  policy 
0.1  is  re.sented  in  the  foreign  country,  which  has 
had  the  efiect  of  contracting  muluiil  trade.  It  is 
an  illogical  proceeding  and  a  ilelusion.  l'"or,  if 
larlMs  are  beneficial  to  the  nations  that  impo.se 
them,  why  should  they  ever  remove  them?  If 
they  are  not  beneficial,  but  are  admitted  to  he  an 
economic  blunder,  why  shonld  other  nations  copy 
them?  .\n(l  in  what  sense  can  it  be  prolitalile  to 
put  up  barriers  that  are  mischievous,  merely  in 
onler  to  lower  them  under  Ji  compact  with  othir 
nations  to  do  the  same?  The  deiencu  is  usually 
on  political  groumls,  but  experience  has  fully 
demonBtratc<l  two  invariable  resultH  of  this  tarill 


policy:  (1)  that,  when  tariti's  have  once  been 
adopted,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  them, 
since  interests  are  created  that  are  always  opposed 
to  their  reduction  ;  that  tarifl's  beget  taritt's  is  the 
lesson  from  every  country  ;  (2)  since  tariff'  legisla- 
tion is  deemed  an  unfriendly  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  those  who  thus  excluae  the  goods  of  other 
countries,  it  creates  ill-feeling,  provokes  resent- 
ment, and  leads  to  retaliation  and  taritt'  wars, 
which  destroy  trade,  create  discord,  and  may 
incite  to  other  forms  of  strife.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  retaliation  is  a  double-edged  weapon, 
recoiling  upon  those  who  use  it,  it  has  been 
employed  very  frequently,  and  by  most  civilized 
nations. 

3.  An  economic  fallacy.  —  One  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  for  the  imposition  of  tariti's  is 
the  erroneous  belief  that  taxes  may  be  extracted 
from  foreig^iers  by  means  of  duties  on  imports. 
Even  were  it  the  fact  that  the  exporter  paid  the 
duty  by  a  reduction  of  price  (which  can,  however, 
occur  only  in  the  very  exceptional  circumstance 
that  the  importing  country  possesses  a  market 
monopoly),  a  system  by  which  two  nations  levy 
taxation  upon  each  other  can  be  only  a  very 
expensive  and  clumsy  system  of  raising  revenue, 
and  one  that  inevitably  offends  every  canon  of 
taxation. 

Much  of  the  prevalent  fallacy  respecting  inter- 
national trading  rests  on  the  mistaken  su])position 
that  trade  is  a  species  of  gambling,  in  which  the 
gains  of  one  nation  are  invariably  made  at  the 
expense  of  another.  When  it  is  fully  realized 
that  all  trade  is  but  exchange,  entered  into  volun- 
tarily on  both  sides  because  it  is  profitable,  and 
further  that  different  countries  can  secure  a  larger 
amount  of  enjoyment  from  their  industrial  efforts 
by  devoting  themselves  more  exclusively  to  those 
tasks  in  which  they  respectively  excel,  then  only 
M  ill  the  belief  in  retaliation  as  an  instiument  for 
regulating  foreign  trade  disa])pear. 

4.  Evils  of  protective  tariffs.  —  It  should  be 
noticed  that  all  tariffs  of  a  protective  character 
are  a  cause  of  great  and  unproductive  expense  : 
they  involve  elaborate  machinery  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  that  realize  little  as  revenue ;  and, 
since  they  tend  to  call  forth  evasion  and  smuggling, 
they  also  call  into  existence  other  modes  of  expen- 
diture which  are  necessarily  incurred  to  check  and 
punish  those  offences.  Further,  nothing  is  more 
convincingly  proved  in  connexion  with  protective 
tariti's  than  their  demoralizing  influence  upon  the 
public  ;  they  tend  to  become  the  instruments  of 
persons  unscrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  who 
seek  to  employ  them  as  means  for  securing 
monopolies. 

It  is  admitted  that  retaliatory  methods  do  often 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  commercial  treaties  between 
nations,  which  by  sjiccial  mutual  concessions 
reduce  in  some  degree  the  mischief  created  by  the 
larill's;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  ojieration  of  these 
treaties  is  limited  to  certain  countries,  they  gener- 
ally give  ofl'enco  to  countries  excluded  from  them, 
and  thereby  give  rise  to  other  retaliatory  tarill's 
by  those  nations;  the  favoured  nation  system 
thus  tends  to  produce  diU'erent  results  in  the  two 
diriMtiims.  But  retaliation  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  commercial  tn^aties  ;  most 
countries  raise  some  part  of  their  jiulilic  revenue 
from  duties  ujKm  luxuries,  irnjiortcd  or  home- 
produced  ;  e.ff.,  Britain  raises  revenue  upon  im- 
ported wines  and  spirits.  There  is  scope  for 
arrangcMiient-s  under  commercial  In  iitics  to  modify 
such  of  these  duties  as  may  be  found  t^)  act  in  a 
peculiarly  onerous  manner,  without  entering  uipon 
the  unprolitalili'  lielil  of  protective  duticw.  Tlius 
retaliation  or  reciprocity  is  |)0.sKiblo  even  through 
the  agency  of  levenne  duties,  though  it  is  much 
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more  difficult  in  application,  limited  in  scope,  and 
less  eflective,  since  the  objects  of  taxation  in  such 
cases  are  generally  either  luxuries  or  monopoly 
products. 

5.  After-war  relations. — The  fierce  conflict  in 
which  Germany  has  involved  Europe  by  her  violent 
and  unprovoked  attempt  at  conquest  has  for  a  time 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  trade  relations  between 
her  and  those  whom  she  has  made  enemies. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Will  trade  rela- 
tions be  renewed  after  peace  ?  Does  not  this  war 
demonstrate  the  dangers  of  international  trading 
and  dependence  upon  other  countries  for  products  ? 
Is  it  not  wiser  and  more  economic  to  be  self-con- 
tained and  independent,  especially  for  a  great 
nation  with  colonies  which  produce  many  neces- 
saries and  are  capable  of  constituting  a  large 
market  for  her  manufactures?  Shall  we  not 
retaliate  upon  Germany  by  refusing  trade  relations 
after  peace  has  been  proclaimed  and  rather  develop 
our  own  resources  and  independence  ? 

Anti-Free  Traders  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  advocate  this  exclusiveness  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  be  economic  by  developing  our  own 
resources,  and  will  enrich  the  country  by  the 
growth  of  many  industries  for  whose  products  we 
have  hitherto  depended  upon  Germany. 

To  discuss  this  project  is  to  repeat  the  whole 
argument  for  free  exchange,  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  which  have  been  demonstrated. 

War  is  by  its  nature  destructive,  abnormal, 
wasteful ;  it  admits  of  no  economic  justihcation  ; 
it  is  based  upon  hostility,  and  its  aim  is  utterly 
uneconomic.  If  enmity  and  hostility  between 
nations  were  to  become  the  chronic  relation,  there 
would  be  no  object  in  discussing  the  advantages 
of  trade,  for  such  trade  could  not  exist.  But  a 
different  set  of  conditions  is  created  by  peace. 
Well-being,  progress,  and  development  are  then 
the  aim.  Progress  demands  specialization  of 
faculty  and  resources,  and  implies  exchange  and 
mutual  dependence  ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
wider  the  area  of  economic  relations  the  greater 
the  economic  gain.  Therefore  no  argument  against 
free  trading  can  be  deduced  from  a  state  of  war. 

The  only  problem  is  how  intercourse  can  be 
renewed  after  the  war  with  a  nation  which  has 
committed  such  gross  offences  against  civilization 
and  morality.  It  is  conceivable  that  Britons 
might  decline  trade  relations  with  a  nation  guilty 
of  such  depravity  on  moral  grounds  and  from  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  This  is  a  different  motive 
from  that  which  demands  that  trade  with  Germany 
should  be  checked  in  the  economic  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  Any  limitations  of  free  exchange 
must  be  a  reduction  of  economic  advantage  and  a 
loss ;  but  individuals  and  nations  may  be  willing 
to  suffer  loss  for  conscience'  sake.  Increase  of 
trade  is  not  the  only  aspiration  of  nations,  or 
indeed  the  highest ;  its  benefits  stand  after  those 
of  morality.  Economic  advantages,  however,  tend 
on  the  whole  to  peaceful  relations  among  nations 
who  wish  for  mutual  peace  and  prosperity.  While, 
therefore,  the  bitter  feelings  created  by  German 
methods  of  war  remain,  they  will  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  renewed  trade  relations,  and  thus  may 
favour  the  views  of  protectionists ;  this  does  not 
demonstrate  the  economic  desirability  of  fiscal 
retaliation  ;  it  illustrates  the  bitterness  and  dis- 
trust created  by  German  aims  and  methods. 
When  peace  is  assured  and  time  shall  have  modi- 
fied these  bitter  feelings,  the  advantages  of  inter- 
trading  will  assert  themselves.  Free  trading  is 
both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  friendly  relations  ;  it 
postulates  peace  and  makes  for  peace.  But  men 
will  often  sacrifice  profit  rather  than  deal  with 
those  whom  they  distrust. 

6.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  retalia- 


tion in  the  rarer  and  nobler  form  of  reciprocity  in 
good  works  can  result  only  in  mutual  bendit  and 
esteem,  whether  between  individuals  or  between 
nations ;  it  tends  to  the  creation  of  an  entente 
cordiale,  which  is  a  source  of  confidence,  goodwill, 
and  happiness,  and  is  a  state  productive  of  moral 
and  material  well-being  to  all  whom  it  embraces. 

LiTERATURK. — Adam  Smith,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causfn  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  London,  1776,  bk.  v.  ch.  2  ; 

F.  H.  F.  (Baron)  Farrer,  Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade'',  do.  1887  ; 
H.  Sidgwick,  The  Principles  0/  Political  Economy^,  do.  1901 ; 
C.  F.  Bastable,  The  Commerce  of  Xalions,  do.  1892,  The 
Theory  of  International  Traded,  do.  1903  ;  J.  S.  Nicholson, 
Principles  0/  Political  Economy,  do.  1893-1901,  iii.  364 ;  W. 
Smart,  The  Return  to  Protection,  do.  1904  ;  Report  0/  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  International  Free  Trade  Congress,  August, 
1908,  do.  1908  ;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Trade  and  Tariffs,  do.  1908 ; 

G.  Arraitage  -  Smith,  The  Free-Trade  Movement  and  its 
Results-,  do.  19113  ;  T.  (Earl]  Brassey,  Sixty  Years  of  Progress 
and  the  New  Fiscal  Policy,  do.  1906;  Franklin  Pierce,  The 
Tariff  and  the  Trusts,  New  York,  1907 ;  Brassey,  Seventy 
Years  of  Progress  under  Free  Trade,  London,  1914. 

G.  Armitaoe-.Smith. 
RETREATS. — The  object  of  a  retreat  is  that 
a  soul  ill  solitude  with  God  may  learn  more  of 
His  being  and  truth  and  will,  and  may  become 
more  completely  dedicated  to  Him  and  His  service. 
Some  effect  has  been  given  to  the  underlying 
principle  in  many  forms  of  religion.  There  are 
instances  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT.  Ketire- 
ment,  with  its  opportunities  for  prayer  to  God, 
was  used  by  Moses,  Elijah,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
our  Lord  Himself,  and  probably  by  St.  Paul  in 
Arabia.  In  the  early  Church  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  advantages  of  solitude  for  communing 
with  God  were  abundantly  recognized.  But  the 
systematization  of  retreats  and  the  organization 
of  them  as  carefully  arranged  aids  to  spiritual  life 
are  among  the  religious  practices  which  are  due  to 
the  Counter-Reformation.  The  beginning  was  in 
the  method  described  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.). 

The  plan  of  the  Exercises  contemplates  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
the  word  '  week  '  indicating  not  necessaril.v  seven  d.ays  but  such 
a  time  as  mav  be  needed  for  tiie  course  of  meditations  in  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  faculties  and  condition  of  the  person 
making  the  retreat.  The  plan  contains  a  scheme  for  the  dis- 
posal of  time  and  rules  for  occupations  and  prayer.  The  medi- 
tations for  the  first  week,  after  defining  the  end  of  man  to  be 
the  service  of  God  and  the  attainment  of  salvation  in  this 
service,  are  on  sin  as  seen  in  the  sin  of  the  angels,  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  of  tlie  retreatant  himself ;  on  hell ;  on  death  ;  on  the  last 
judgment.  The  meditations  for  the  second  week  are  on  the 
Incarnation  and  the  events  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  as  far  as 
Palm  .Sunday  and  the  preacliing  in  the  Temple.  Those  for  the 
third  week  are  on  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
the  Arrest,  the  Trial  and  Condemnation,  the  Crucifixion  and 
Death,  the  Burial.  Those  for  the  fourth  week  are  on  the 
Resurrection,  the  Appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension.  The  senes  for  the  first  week  concerns  the  Purgative 
Way,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  hatred  of  sin  and  to 
deepen  penitence.  Those  for  the  second  and  third  weeks  con- 
cern the  Illuminative  Way,  and  the  object  is  to  set  before  the 
soul  the  example  of  Christ  and  to  lead  it  to  closer  imitation  of 
Him.  That  for  the  fourth  week  concerrii  the  Unitive  U'ay, 
which  has  as  its  aim  to  bring  the  soul  into  closer  union  with  God. 
An  important  place  is  filled  in  the  second  week  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  two  standards  under  which  man  has  the  choice  of 
enlisting— the  first  that  of  Christ,  the  other  that  of  the  devil— 
and  of  the  three  classes  of  (1)  those  who  are  reluctant  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  following  Christ  and  desire  to  postpone  the 
sacrifices  which  are  involved,  ('2)  those  in  whose  desire  to  follow 
there  still  are  reserves,  and  (3)  those  who  are  prepared  at  once 
to  make  all  the  surrenders  which  the  following  of  Him  may 
recjuire.  The  director  is  instructed  to  vary  the  details  and  the 
proportion  in  the  use  of  the  Exercises  according  to  the  capacities 
and  the  needs  of  the  person  using  them. 

In  the  system  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  a 
retreat  of  thirty  days  spent  in  silence  and  prayer 
with  meditations  on  the  Exercises  was  a  preliminary 
to  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  retreat  of 
eight  days  similarly  based  on  the  Exercises  became 
a  yearly  custom  in  the  Society  ;  and  retreats  were 
conducted  in  houses  of  the  Society  for  others 
than  its  members.  Following  the  example  of  St. 
Ignatius,  many  leaders  in  religious  life  promoted 
retreats  for  clergy  and  the  laity,  men  and  women. 
Notable  among  these  were  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
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St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Pierre 
de  Berulle,  and  Jean  Jacques  Olier.  Duiing  the 
17th  cent,  theuseof  retreats  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  closing 
j'ears  of  the  19th  cent,  and  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  a  great  development  took  place,  beginning  in 
France  and  extending  thence  to  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  and  elsewhere,  by  which  retreats,  from 
having  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  clergy  or 
lay  people  of  special  devotion  or  passing  through 
some  special  crisis  in  life,  came  to  be  e.xtended  to 
large  multitudes  and  especially  to  men  and  boj's, 
women  and  "iris,  of  the  Avorking  classes.  These 
have  naturallv  been  of  a  less  severe  character 
than  the  earlier  retreats,  lasting  for  a  shorter 
time,  such  as  three  days  or  one  day,  with  times 
for  conversation  and  recreation  allowed. 

Retreats  of  a  definite  character  were  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  England  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  I9th  century.  In  Feb.  1856  a  retreat  for 
clergy,  lasting  from  Monday  to  Saturday  in  one 
week,  was  held  at  Chislehurst  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  July  18o6  a 
rotreat  for  clergy,  lasting  for  the  same  time,  was 
held  in  E.  B.  Pusey's  house  at  Oxford.  An 
element  in  both  these  retreats  was  that,  in 
addition  to  their  devotional  setting  and  prac- 
tices, there  were  conferences  on  theological  and 
spiritual  subjects.  One  result  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  {g.v.)  was  that  many  clergy  and  some 
devout  laymen  and  women  formed  the  practice 
of  making  a  retreat  from  time  to  time.  The 
general  features  of  these  retreats  were  taken 
from  those  customary  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  many  cases  they  have  lasted  for  three  or 
four  days ;  there  have  been  two  or  three  or  four 
addresses  on  eacli  day  ;  silence  has  been  preserved 
throughout ;  the  time  has  been  devoted  to  prayer 
and  communion  with  God.  Much  work  in  pro- 
moting such  retreats  was  due  to  the  Society  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  at  Cowley  and  its  first  superior, 
R.  M.  Benson,  and  to  the  English  sisterlioods. 
Retreats  for  business  men  from  Saturday  night 
to  Monday  morning  have  long  been  a  prominent 
part  of  the  work  of  tlie  St.  Paul's  Lecture  Society 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  20th  cent,  many 
retreats  and  devotional  gatherings  or  conventions 
bearing  some  reseiiiManco  to  retreats  have  been 
organized  on  a  wider  scale. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  meetings  for  spiritual 
help  and  edification  which  have  long  been  customary 
among  Nonconformists  have  in  some  cases  assumed 
a  form  more  like  that  of  a  retreat,  though  usually 
without  the  continuous  silence  and  with  uiscuasions 
or  conferences  forming  part.  There  have  boan 
instances  of  these  among  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Congregationalists. 

Experience  lias  shown  the  high  practical  value 
of  retreats  in  thoir  influence  on  spiritual  life.  The 
present  tendency  is  largely  to  extend  their  sphere 
and  to  lea'<on  tlieir  intensity.  Obviously  there  is 
need  of  great  did'erences  as  to  their  length  and  as 
to  the  degree  of  completeness  which  is  to  be  ob- 
.^orved  in  the  withilrawal  from  the  world  and  its 
ordinary  occupations  whi<h  is  their  most  distinctive 
feature.  The  severity  which  may  be  most  valuable 
for  those  called  to  special  kinds  of  life,  and  for 
those  far  advanced  in  the  use  of  prayer,  would  only 
bo  cripiiling  to  many  of  those  living  an  ordinary 
lifoiii  t  lie  world  or  to  the  young.  ISut  it  is  essential 
that  the  more  complete  and  severe  retreats  should 
bo  maintaiiinil  for  those  for  whom  they  are  suit- 
able ;  and  the  special  point  of  a  retreat  is  lost 
unless  the  devotion  in  it  is  sustained  and  em- 
powered by  continued  solitude  of  the  soul  with 
Go<l. 

I,lTl»4T0»lu— P.  Dsbnchy,  artt.  "RftrcnU'  and   'Splritii»l 
EMrclHM  of  Sulnl  I|{niillu«,'  In  CR  xll.  7»»-7n7,  xlv.  ■Ai-'iW ; 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Spiritual  Exen'ises,  many  edd. — e.g.. 
The  Spiritual  Bxereita  oj  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (Spanish  and 
Hn^lish  with  commentary),  ed.  J.  Rickaby,  IX)ndon,  1915  ;  A. 
Bellecius,  Medulla  AfeatoSt^MiiDitcri.  \V.,1S46  ;  T.  T.  Carter, 
art.  '  Retreats,'  in  T?u  Church  ond  (A*  World.  3rd  ser.  [1S68], 
reprinted  in  his  R4trtatt  with  Sotfs  of  Addrfsse^.  IjOndon, 
1898  ;  R.  W.  Randall,  preface  in  his  Addressts  and  Meditations 
for  a  Rttreat,  do.  1S90  ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.  Qui4t  Daya  and 
Rttrtats,  do.  1894  ;  A  Handbook  in  Retreat,  by  members  of  the 
Community  of  St.  Margaret's.  East  Grinstead",  with  preface  by 
G.  Body,  Oxford,  1906 ;  H.  S.  Lunn,  Retreats  for  tht  Soul, 
London,  1913  ;  G.  Plater,  Retreats  ,for  the  People,  do.  1913 ; 
R.  Schofield  (ed.).  Retreats,  thgir  i'alw.  Organisation,  and 
G-rou'th,  do.  1916  ;  H.  Mliiler,  Les  Oriqities  de  ia  Compagnii  de 
Jisw.  Paris,  1898.  DaKWELL   STONE. 

RETRIBUTION.— See  Rewards  AND  Punish- 
ments, ESCHATOLOQY. 

REUCHLIN. —  Johannes  Reuchlin  (Capnio)i 
was  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  of  the  humanist  move- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  the  Renaissance, 
especially  as  regards  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  interests,  and  activities 
— a  striking  and  attractive  personality.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  teacher  of  Classics 
and  Hebrew,  and  wrote  important  works  on  these 
subjects  ;  he  was  a  professional  lawyer  and  held 
appointments  as  a  judge  ;  he  was  a  man  of  aU'airs 
and  acted  as  confidential  adviser  and  agent  of  some 
of  the  leading  German  princes. 

I.  Scholar  and  leg^alist. — Reuchlin's  career  may 
be  briefly  sketched  as  follows  : 

He  was  born  at  Pforzheim  in  Daden,  22nd  Feb.  14S5;  his 
father  %va3  an  olticial  of  the  Dotniiiican  monastery  there ;  his 
Latin  studies  in  the  monastery  school  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  classical  scholar.ship.  After  a  brief  stay  at  the  University 
of  Freiburt?,  he  was  appointed  in  1470  companion  and  tutor  to 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Markcraf  Charles  i.,  or  Baden,  and  accom- 
panied his  pupil  to  the  University-  of  Paris.  Here  hs  hepan 
Greek,  was  a  pupil  of  John  ik  Lapide,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Rudolf  Agricola.  In  1474  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Basel,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  in  HT.'i  and  his  M.A.  in  1477.  He 
studied  Greek  under  Andronious  Kontoblakas.  had  relations 
with  Sebastian  Brant  and  John  Wessel,  and  be^n  his  career  aa 
a  public  teacher  by  lecturing  on  the  Greek  latigtiagfe  and  on 
Aristotle  in  the  original.  He  then  returned  to  Paris  for  a  while, 
and  read  Greek  with  (3eorffe  Hieronymus.  Next  lie  adopt*d 
law  as  a  profession,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Orleans  in 
1478-79,  taking  liis  LL.B.  in  the  latter  year,  and  maintaining^ 
himself  by  teaching  Greek  and  Latin.  In  i4SI  he  was  made 
licentiate  of  laws  at  the  University  of  Poitiers. 

He  now  went  to  Tiibingen,  intending  to  become  a  lecturer 
there,  but,  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Kberhard  of  Wurttemberg, 
he  becanis  conlhlential  secretary  and  agent  to  that  prince. 
From  this  point  till  1520 — i.e.  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life — 
he  continued  in  such  employment  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
lejfal  profession  as  advocate  or  judge.  In  14S4  he  became 
doctor  of  laws.  He  remained  with  Kberhard  at  Stuttgart  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  149(1.  Reuchlin's  marriage  may  probably 
be  placed  early  in  this  period  ;  he  had  no  children,  but  was 
greatly  attached  to  his  sister's  grandson,  Melaiichthon.  In  1518 
he  reconnnended  Melanchthon  to  a  post  at  Wittenberg,  and  so 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  Luther.  Later,  however, 
Reuchlin's  attitude  towards  Luther  was  unsympathetic. 

His  political  and  legal  duties  did  not  prevent  Reuchlin  from 
continuing  his  work  as  a  scholar.  Indeed,  his  Journeys  in  the 
service  of  nis  patrons  gave  him  fresh  opportunities  of  study  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  literature  and  learning.  In  company,  first  with 
Kberhard  in  1481-82,  then  with  a  son  of  that  prince  in  1490,  he 
twice  \'iHited  both  Florence  and  Rome,  came  under  the  iuHuono* 
of  the  brilliant  scholars  of  the  Medicean  Academy  and  especi- 
ally of  Pico  della  MIrandola,  and  profited  by  the  learning  of  tht 
Greeks,  John  Argyropulos  and  Denictriust'halkondylas.  From 
about  1486  he  was  busy  studying  Hebrew  ;  in  149'2  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  Fjederick  at  Linz,  who  conferred  on  him 
a  patent  of  nobility.  On  this  and  on  a  later  visit  to  the  iini>erial 
court  he  studied  Hebrew  with  a  court  physician,  a  learned 
.lew,  .lacoh  ben  Jehiel  Lttans,  and  utilized  his  newly. atNiuired 
knowledge  to  study  the  Kabbala  ;  lati'r,  while  visiting  Rome  in 
149M,  he  was  indebted  for  further  inslrnction  in  Hebrew  to  tht 
Jew,  Ohadiah  Hforno. 

On  the  death  of  his  patron  in  149C  Reuchlin  lost  the  favour  of 
the  court  of  Wurtteniberg.  He  removed  to  Heidelberg,  and 
eventually  cntereil  the  service  of  the  Elector  Philip.  A  revolu- 
tion in  H9.S  brought  him  back  to  Wiirttemberg.  where  he  held 
an  important  Judgeship  till  1612,  when  he  gave  up  this  ofllce, 
and  devoted  himself  to  scholarship  for  the  reniaiixler  of  his  life, 
having  his  home  in  the  nelghh(»urhood  of  Stuttgart — except 
that  in  1620  he  was  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt 

I  'Capnio,'  aa  an  alternative  name,  was  Griecl/.ed  from 
•  Reuchlin,*  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;  it  ilid  not,  however, 
supersede  the  original,  aa  '  Melanchthon  '  did  '  Schwartzord.' 
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under  the  auspices  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1621-22  he  lectured  at  Tubingen.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1522  he  died  at  Bad  Liebenzell,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his 
health. 

2.  The  Reuchlin  controversy. — Unfortunately 
the  last  years  of  Keuchlin's  life,  from  15U9,  were 
harassed  by  the  famous  controversy  which  is  named 
after  him,  but  in  which  he  was  involved  without 
any  fault  or  desire  of  his  own.  A  converted  Jew, 
Johann  Pfefi'erkorn  of  Cologne,  anxious  for  the 
conversion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  initiated  a 
movement  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  all  their  books 
except  the  OT.  He  asked  Reuchlin  for  his 
support,  but  was  refused ;  a  little  later  the 
emperor  Maximilian  instructed  the  archbishop  of 
Mainz  to  form  a  commission  of  scholars,  including 
Reuchlin,  to  report  upon  the  matter. 

Eventually  the  archbishop  obtained  written 
opinions  from  the  members  of  the  commission  ; 
most  of  them  were  favourable  to  Pfefi'erkorn,  but 
Reuchlin  was  adverse.  A  bitter  controversy  arose, 
adorned  with  the  usual  personalities.  The  two 
antagonists  mutually  accused  each  other  of  heresy 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  uni- 
^ersities,  and  other  authorities.  The  universities 
condemned  Reuchlin ;  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
sought  to  mediate ;  Reuchlin  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  humanists  in  the  Epistolce  Obscur- 
orum  Virorum  (Tiibingen,  1514-17)  and  in  other 
writings.  He  had  also  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Luther  and  Karlstadt.  The  dispute  took  the  shape 
of  formal  litigation,  which  continued  with  varying 
fortunes  till  1520.  Decisions  were  given  in  favour 
of  Reuchlin  at  Rome  in  1516  and  at  Frankfort  in 
1520 ;  the  former  finding  was  quashed,  the  latter 
reversed  by  the  pope.  In  1517  Luther  had  pub- 
lished his  theses,  and  thus  his  support  was  dis- 
astrous for  Reuchlin.  In  the  rising  storm  caused 
by  Luther's  agitation,  however,  the  minor  contro- 
versy was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  veteran  scholar 
was  left  in  peace  for  his  few  remaining  days. 

3.  Chief  works.  —  Reuchlin's  more  important 
works  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(a)  Linguutic.  —  A  Latin  dictionar>',  Vocabulariui  Brevi- 
loquiis,  26  editions  between  1475  and  1504 ;  de  Rudhnentis 
Hebraicis,  a  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar,  first  published  in 
1606. 

(6)  Mystic. — De  Verba  Mirijieo  (1494),  de  Arte  Cabbalistica 
(1517),  which  attempt  to  extend  the  Jewish  theosophy  of  the 
Kabbala  to  Christianity  and  to  apply  it  in  the  interests  of  apolo- 
getics.i  These  works  are  mere  literary  curiosities,  and  have  no 
permanent  value.  Waite  believes  that  Reuchlin  *  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  Jesus  was  formed  of  the 
consonants  of  Jehovah  «ni.T  with  the  addition  of  the  third 
letter  5/im=  ma'-T — i.e.  Jehoshuah.  He  quotes  a  largfe  number 
of  poat-Zoharic  writers  on  Kabalism.'S 

(c)  Controversial. — Mainly  in  connexion  with  the  polemic 
aijainst  Pfeflferkom  and  the  Dominicans,  especially  Aulenspiegel 
(1611),  which  includes  his  report  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
on  the  question  of  the  confiscation  of  Jewish  literature.  Pfeffer- 
korn  had  previously  written  Jitdenspiegel  (1507),  a  fairly 
moderate  discussion  of  the  Jews,  and  Handspiegel  wider  un'd 
gegen  die  Juden  (1511),  an  attack  on  Reuchlin. 

(d)  Various.  —  .\  pamphlet,  Liber  Congestorum  de  Arte 
Predicandi,  mentioned  by  E.  C.  Achelis^  as  a  pioneer  work  in 
modern  homiletics ;  two  Latin  comedies,  Sergius  and  Senno, 
in  the  style  of  Terence. 

4.  Services  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning. — 
The  chief  importance  of  Reuchlin  for  the  history 
of  religion  lies  in  the  services  that  he  rendered  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  in  the  fact  that  he  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  first  great  controversy  between 
the  humanists  and  the  obscurantists ;  these  two 
features  of  his  work  were  closely  connected,  but  it 
is  convenient  to  treat  them  separately. 

Since  the  time  of  Jerome  Hebrew  learning  had 
been  rare  among  Western  Christians,  though  it 
flourished  among  the  Jews,  but  there  occasionally 
appeared  Christian  scholars,  especially  converts 
from  Judaism,   who  were   proficient  in  Hebrew. 

*  R.  C.  Jebb,  in  Cambridge  Modem  History,  i.  672. 

'■^  A.  E.  Waite,  The  Secret  Doctrine  in  Israel,  London,  1913, 
p.  6. 

3  Lehrb,  der  prakt.  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1898,  ii.  101. 


The  most  distinguished  among  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Reuchlin  were  Joiin  Wessel  (1420-89) 
and  Pico  della  Mirandola  (1463-94).  Reuchlin 
owed  much  to  their  influence.  But  he  himself 
was  the  'Father  of  Hebrew  philology  amongst 
Christians.''  His  de  Rmlimentis  Hebraicis  was 
rightly  characterized  by  Melanclithon  as  entit- 
ling its  author  to  the  highest  praise  from  the 
Church  and  from  all  posterity,  i.e.  as  an  epoch- 
making  book. 

But  Reuchlin's  zeal  for  Hebrew  learning  had 
eflects  far  wider  than  its  immediate  objects  ;  nor 
was  his  influence  confined  to  such  studies.  He  did 
much  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek,  and  even  in 
his  early  days  at  Basel  his  activity  provoked  the 
hostility  of  obscurantists,  who  objected  to  the 
language  as  impious  and  schismatic — i.e.  that  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  controversy  as  to  Hebrew 
literature  involved  questions  that  are  permanently 
crucial  for  religion.  Here,  as  often  since,  matters 
that  primarily  concerned  the  OT  provided  a  field 
of  battle  on  which  larger  issues  were  fought  out. 
In  supporting  Reuchlin,  the  humanists  were  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  thought  and  learning 
against  the  obscuranti.st  demand  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  or  published  that  they  chose  to 
consider  at  variance  with  traditional  orthodoxy — 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  the 
uninstructed  multitude  should  determine  how  far 
scholarship  should  be  tolerated.     As  A.  Dull'  says, 

*  Graetz  is  not  wrong  when  he  counts  his  fellow  Jews  as  largely 
responsible  for  the  Reformation.  He  writes  ([list,  of  the  Jews, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  iv.  462):  "The  Talmud  indirectly 
had  a  great  share  in  the  awakening  of  these  slumbering  forces 
[in  Germany].  We  can  boldly  assert  that  the  war  for  and 
against  the  Talmud  [wherein  Reuchlin  was  its  champion] 
aroused  German  consciousness,  and  created  a  public  opinion, 
without  which  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  other  efforts,  would 
have  died  in  the  hour  of  their  birth,  or  perhaps  would  never 
have  been  born  at  all. '"  2 

Literature. — L.  Geigfer,  Johann  Reuchlin,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Werke,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  G.  Kawerau,  art.  '  Reuchlin '  in 
PRE^  ;  F.  Bleek,  Introd.  to  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1869,  i. 
121-129 ;  H.  Haliam,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  do. 
1872,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  66f.,99ff.,  124,  ch.  iv.  p.  53;  The  Cam- 
bridge Modem  Hist.,  i.  ('The  Renaissance,"  (Cambridge,  1902), 
572 fl.,  605  ff.,  637,  684,  ii. (' The  Eeformation.'do.  1903),  32,  696  fl. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

REVELATION.— I.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
revelation  ? — The  word  stands  either  (a)  for  the 
process  by  which  God  makes  known  to  man  the 
truth  which  he  requires,  or  (6)  for  the  body  of 
truth  which  God  has  made  known.  Revelation 
presupposes  the  existence  both  of  a  living  God, 
able  and  willing  to  bestow  it,  and  of  intelligent 
beings,  able  to  receive  and  to  make  use  of  it. 
Thus,  though  revelation,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
is  God's  gift  to  the  world,  to  know  it  as  revelation 
belongs  to  theists  alone. 

2.  How  does  man's  need  of  revelation  come  to 
be  felt? — It  is  felt  in  face  of  the  practical  problems 
which  life  presents  to  him.  Man  is  essentially  a 
religious  being,  but  his  desire  for  union  and  com- 
munion witli  his  god  is  in  close  connexion  with  his 
practical  needs.  Just  as  he  desires  to  make  use 
of  a  power  greater  than  his  own,  so  he  desires  to 
make  use  of  a  knowledge  greater  than  his  own. 
Much  that  he  desires  to  know  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  discover,  and  he  turns  to  his  god  to  seek 
from  him  the  knowledge  which  he  requires.  So  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  Hebrew  history.  Saul, 
seeking  his  father's  asses,  David,  uncertain  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  men  of  Keilah,  Ahab,  anxious 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  coming  campaign,  alike 
turned  to  the  seer  or  the  diviner  to  learn  that 
which  they  could  not  themselves  discover  (1  S  9' 
23",  1  K  "22«).  Moreover,  even  when  the  know- 
ledge which  man  desires  is  the  knowledge  of  the 

1  Bleek,  Introd.  to  the  OT,  i.  125  ;  W.  Gesenius,  Hebrew 
Grammar,  ed.  E.  Eautzsch,  Leipzig,  1889,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford, 
1898,  p.  20. 

-  Hist,  of  OT  Criticism,  Ixindon,  1910,  p.  99. 
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will  of  his  god,  his  purpose  in  seeking  for  it  is 
at  first  equally  practical.  Believing  that  such 
material  blessings  as  an  abundant  harvest  and 
victory  in  war  are  dependent  upon  good  relations 
with  his  god,  he  desires  to  know  what  his  god 
requires  of  him  in  order  that  those  good  relations 
may  continue,  if  they  exist,  or  be  restored,  if 
they  have  been  interrupted  (cf.,  e.g.,  2  S  2V). 
Primitive  man  desires  neither  truth  for  the  sake 
of  truth  nor  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  righteous- 
ness ;  he  desires  both  because,  for  practical  ends,  he 
desires  the  favour  of  his  god.  Now  it  is  important 
to  observe  the  practical  character  of  the  desire 
for  revelation,  because  it  continues  almost  un- 
altered throughout  human  history.  Men  are 
made  to  'seek  God,'  and  'feel  after  him,'  like 
children  feeling  for  their  parents  in  the  night 
(Ac  17"),  because  they  are  made  dependent  upon 
God  and  unable  to  do  without  Him.  As,  in  the 
long  course  of  history,  men  have  risen  to  higher 
things,  far  deeper  needs  than  those  of  which  the 
savage  is  conscious  have  come  into  view.  Though 
the  old  selfish  desire  for  supernatural  information 
still  remains  to-day,  and  is  ministered  to  by  the 
palmist  and  the  crystal-gazer,  it  is  for  nobler  ends 
that  the  best  men  now  desire  revelation.  What 
they  feel  is  the  mystery  of  the  world  and  the  con- 
tradictions of  their  own  nature,  the  mysteries  of 
sin  and  sorrow  and  paui  and  death.  They  desire 
to  know  God  and  His  purpose,  that  they  may 
understand  their  life  and  the  use  which  they 
should  make  of  it.  But  even  here  the  desire  for 
revelation  is  still  mainly  practical.  Truth  for 
truth's  sake  may  be  the  watchword  of  the  scholar, 
but  truth  for  life's  sake  is  the  watchword  of  the 
ordinary  man.  He  cannot  say,  with  Browning's 
Grammarian,  'Actual  life  comes  next.'  His  actual 
life  is  being  lived  now,  and  he  needs  revelation 
that  he  may  know  how  to  live  it. 

3.  Is  such  revelation  possible  or  verifiable? — This 
is  a  question  which  haunts  the  minds  of  many  who 
desire  it.  How  can  the  secret  of  the  universe — so 
vast  in  space  and  time — be  made  known  to  the 
minds  of  men  ?  The  eye  can  see  only  what  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing.  Is  it  possible 
that  any  conception  of  God  and  His  ways  which 
our  minds  can  grasp  can  correspond  to  the 
reality?  To  this  diHicultj*  there  are  two  answers 
to  he  made,  {a)  To  deny  that  God  can  be  known 
is  not  merely  to  take  a  low  view  of  our  own 
nature ;  it  is,  in  fact,  also  to  take  a  low  view  of 
His.  It  is  to  deny  to  Him  the  power  of  self- 
revelation,  and  with  it  the  power  of  inliuence 
which  self-revelation  brings.  No  one  claims  to 
know  God  perfectly  ;  indeed,  it  is  in  the  unfalhoni- 
ability  of  His  nature  that  we  fin<l  one  ;;reat  source 
of  our  reverence  for  Him.  Our  knowlctlge  of  God 
is  at  Ijest  a  theologin  viatoruni,  not  a  thcologia 
bcatorum.  But  our  knowledge  of  God  may  none 
the  less  be  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  be  capable 
of  a  growth  to  which  no  limit  can  be  set.  Our 
instinctive  longing  after  God  is  itself  a  prophecy 
of  its  .satisfaction  ;  God  '  creates  the  love  to  rewanl 
the  lovo'  J  we  can  hardly  lielieve  that  the  instinct 
would  have  survived,  had  it  not  been  in  touch  with 
reality.  (4)  The  question  whether  anything  can 
be  known  must  be  decided,  as  Bacon  says,  not  by 
arguing,  but  by  trying.  Religion  starts  with  the 
asHUniption  that  (!od  is  to  he  known,  as  science 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  world  is  to  ho 
known,  anil  both  are  ulliiiiatcly  iustilicd  by  the 
fruitfulncsM  of  Hie  results  ohtaineil.  Of  course  it 
in  always  possible  to  suggest  that  our  apparent 
knowledge  may  not  lie  real  knowledge,  since  it  is 
necessarily  relative  to  the  mind  which  <daims  it. 
But,  if  wo  reject  such  sce|)ti('iHm  in  the  sphere  of 
pliysicB,  we  ought  aUo  to  reject  it  in  the  spiicre  of 
religion.     The  instinct  of   tlic  minil  is  to  believe 


itself  in  touch  with  reality,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  setting  this  instinct  aside.  Tlie  true  verifica- 
tion of  knowledge  lies  in  the  practical  use  which 
we  are  able  to  make  of  it.  The  claim  to  know  God 
is  made  now,  as  of  old,  by  a  multitude  of  the  sanest 
and  best  of  mankind,  and  thej'  ascribe  to  this 
knowledge  all  that  is  best  in  their  life  and 
activity.  If  the  knowledge  of  God  is  increasingly 
fruitful  in  power  and  joy  and  modness,  we  need 
no  other  proof  of  its  reality.  1  hough  we  see  God 
but  '  in  a  mirror,'  the  mirror  does  not  obscure  the 
outlines  of  His  features  ;  though  we  know  Him 
but  '  in  a  riddle,'  the  riddle  is  one  that  His  Spirit 
enables  us  to  interpret  (cf.  1  Co  '2"-  13"). 

4.  How  can  revelation  be  given  to  us? — No 
n  priori  answer  should  be  given  to  this  question. 
Rather  it  should  be  asked.  How  has  revelation 
actually  been  given  ?  All  knowledge  rests  upon 
experience — our  own  or  the  garnered  experience 
of  other  men.  But  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
possibilities  of  experience,  nor  can  we  know  in 
advance  of  what  methods  God  may  make  use. 
The  dream,  the  vision,  the  oracle,  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  world,  the  course  of  human  history, 
the  highest  types  of  human  character,  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  conscience,  the  dialectics  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  intuition  of  the  saint — all  may 
be  '  alike  good '  in  varying  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment. '  'There  is  one  river  of  truth,  which  receives 
tributaries  from  every  side.'  Serious  loss  may 
arise  from  drawing  too  strong  a  contrast  between 
one  kind  of  experience  and  another,  and  attaching 
importance  to  one  to  the  exclusion  of  another. 

'Thus  (n)  no  valid  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  experience,  .since  all 
experience  contains  both  subjective  and  objective 
elements.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mind  can  discover 
nothing  by  its  own  activity ;  indeed,  apart  from 
the  material  given  to  it,  there  could  be  no  activity 
of  the  mind  at  all.  The  efibrt  of  the  mystic  to 
empty  his  mind  of  all  its  existing  content  is  but 
an  etlbrt  to  make  room  for  a  new  content,  which 
he  looks  to  God  directly  to  bestow.  The  pageant 
of  nature  and  of  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
objective  as  it  is,  derives  all  its  meaning  from  the 
interpretation  which  the  mind  gives  to  it.  Though 
'the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God'  (Ps  19'), 
they  declare  it  only  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  the  cow 
in  her  pasture  sees  the  same  spectacle,  and  makes 
nothing  of  it. 

Nor  (6)  can  any  valid  distinction  be  drawn 
between  discovery  and  revelation.  Exjierience 
may  indeed  come  sought  or  unsought.  But  no 
revelation  can  be  received  without  attention  being 
paid  to  it,  nor  would  the  elTort  to  attain  truth  be 
successful,  unless  the  one  Source  of  truth  were 
willing  to  reward  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  our  impulse  to  seek  itself  presupposes  God  s 
willingness  to  be  found. 

Once  more,  (c)  there  is  no  valid  distinction  to  he 
drawn  between  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
Strictly  speaking,  what  is  revealed  is  not  religion 
but  truth.  Hut  this  contrast  is  besides  doubly 
misleading,  since  it  suggests  both  that  there  is  a 
religion  possible  which  does  not  rest  upon  revela- 
tion and  that  the  higher  means  of  revelation  are 
in  some  way  loss  natural  than  the  lower.  Both 
llicse  suggestions  are  false.  The  witness  borne  to 
(iod  by  the  world,  by  human  history,  and  by  tin- 
nature  of  man  is  none  the  less  God-given  because 
it  is  in  large  niciisure  common  to  .'ill  (cf.  Ac  14", 
|{„  ii»-»i)^  while  the  highest  revelation  which  the 
Bihle  records  is  in  the  host  sense  natural.  If  it  is 
natural  for  God  to  be  revealed  in  liuTuan  hislory 
as  a  whole,  so  is  it  for  Him  to  he  sixcially 
revealed  in  the  history  of  the  per)ple  iirought. 
ncar(!Ht  to  Mini,  ami,  almve  all,  in  (he  liistory  and 
experience  of  His  Son.     If  it  is  natural  Ihat  the 
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consciousness  of  all  should  witness  to  God,  so  is  it 
that  a  more  abundant  witness  should  be  borne  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  Soul  tliat  knew  no  sin. 
Indeed,  the  supposed  'natural'  basis  of  religion  is 
inseparable  from  the  basis  which,  in  distinction 
from  it,  is  described  as  'revealed.'  The  world  of 
nature  and  of  history  is  a  world  in  which  the  Lord, 
and  the  Church  both  before  and  after  His  coming, 
have  been  prominent  actors,  and  human  conscious- 
ness is  only  seen  at  its  highest  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  Lord.  Thus  it  is  that  '  natural  religion  ' 
ever  maintains  but  a  precarious  existence  when 
'  revealed  religion  '  is  repudiated.  The  Hebrews 
had  come  to  know  God  through  their  national 
experience  long  before  they  recognized  that  the 
heavens  declared  His  glory,  and  it  is  ever  those 
to-day  who  have  seen  '  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Co  4")  that  most  easily 
recognize  and  interpret  His  action  in  nature  and 
in  history. 

Are  there,  then,  any  real  distinctions  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  we  consider  the  subject  before 
us?  There  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
— the  distinction  between  the  divine  revelation 
itself  and  the  human  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  it.  All  revelation  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
will  of  God.  But  its  etl'ectiveness  does  not  depend 
upon  God's  will  alone  ;  man  has  his  part  to  play 
in  seeking  after  it,  in  preparing  himself  for  it,  in 
welcoming  it,  in  yielding  himself  to  it.  It  is  on 
the  reality  and  interplay  of  these  two  elements 
that  the  acquisition  of  truth  depends  both  for  the 
race  and  for  the  individual.  Neither  can  be 
ignored  without  misunderstanding  the  whole, 
'riius  (a)  the  initiative  is  always  God's.  It  belongs 
to  God  to  reveal  Him.self  when  and  how  He  will. 
If  He  reveals  Himself  to  one  nation  more  fully 
than  to  another,  and  to  one  person  more  fully  than 
to  another,  that  belongs  to  God's  '  management  of 
His  household'  (Eph  1'°);  we  cannot,  in  view  of 
the  facts  of  history,  ascribe  it  altogether  to  a 
special  responsiveness  in  those  for  the  time  speci- 
ally favoured.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  trying  that 
'  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  tlirough  its 
wisdom  knew  not  God'  (1  Co  1-'),  nor  was  it  as 
tlie  reward  of  a  great  spiritual  efibrt  on  the  part 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  that  God  was  specially  revealed 
to  it.  So  the  prophets  and  the  Lord  of  the 
prophets  ever  declare  :  '  I  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  didst  hide 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  understanding,  and 
didst  reveal  them  unto  babes :  yea.  Father,  for 
so  it  was  well-pleasing  in  thy  sight'  (Mt  II-"-)- 
This  is  not  to  say  that  God's  action  is  arbitrary, 
or  that  we  may  not  seek  to  understand  it,  so  far  as 
we  may.  It  is  only  to  say  that  God's  action  depends 
upon  God's  will,  not  in  contrast  with  His  wisdom 
(for  there  can  be  no  such  contrast),  but  in  contrast 
with  human  effort  and  desert.  But  (i)  to  say  this 
is  in  no  wise  to  deny  the  importance  of  human  efibrt 
and  response.  Though  it  is  for  God  to  bestow  the 
light,  it  is  for  man  to  open  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
that  measure  of  revelation  which  by  the  divine 
good  pleasure  is  vouchsafed  to  him.  It  is  '  he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear '  that  will  hear,  and  to  him  that 
hath  that  more  will  be  given  (Mt  IS'-'^).  It  is  not 
merely  that  efibrt  and  attention  are  required  for 
the  attainment  of  any  knowledge ;  there  is  more 
than  this.  '  Things  human  must  be  known  to  be 
loved,'  says  Pascal  ;  '  things  divine  must  be  loved 
to  be  known.'  All  revelation  of  character  demands 
a  certain  power  of  appreciation  in  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  made.  '  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him'  (Ps  SS"),  and  '  every 
one  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not 
to  the  light,  lest  his  works  should  be  reproved ' 
(Jn  3^").  Moreover,  there  is  another  fact,  which 
is   here  important.     As  we  shall    presently  see. 


divine  revelation  without  needs  ever  to  be  supple- 
mented by  divine  inspiration  within  ;  and,  though 
revelation  may  fall,  like  the  rain,  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good,  with  inspiration  it  is  not  so.  Now 
it  is  upon  these  two  facts  taken  together — the 
good  pleasure  of  God  and  the  response  of  man — 
that  the  course  of  revelation  has  depended.  God 
has  spoken  as  He  has  seen  well  to  speak,  but  also 
'as  men  were  able  to  hear  it'  (Mk  4^^).  He  has 
spoken  '  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners ' 
(He  1'),  not  only  because  it  is  His  way  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  but  also  because  ditt'erent  portions  of 
the  one  truth  were  needed,  or  could  alone  be 
received,  by  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was 
given.  Israel  in  the  days  of  Amos  needed  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  justice,  and  in  the  days  of 
Hosea  the  revelation  of  the  divine  love  ;  and  God 
sent  each  revelation  at  its  appropriate  time.  But 
it  is  surely  also  true  that  Amos  was  incapable  of 
receiving  the  message  entrusted  to  Hosea,  and 
Hosea  incapable  of  receiving  the  message  entrusted 
to  Amos.  The  knowledge  of  God,  like  all  know- 
ledge, is  at  first  confined  to  the  few,  and  bestowed 
by  methods  by  which  only  the  few  can  be  reached. 
But  each  element  of  truth,  though  it  may  at  first 
be  received  in  isolation,  is  consistent  with  each 
other  element ;  and,  when  the  fuller  revelation  is 
given,  the  fragments  fall,  each  into  its  true  place, 
and  throw  light  upon  one  another. 

Accommodation  in  revelation.  —  It  is  precisely  the  fact 
that  revelation  is  bestowed  according  to  our  capacity  for 
receiving  it  that  should  give  us  confidence  in  its  reality.  All 
communication  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  mind  demands  a 
certain  accommodation.  The  teaching  which  a  parent  gives  to 
a  child  must  be  expressed  in  the  child's  language,  and  must 
attach  itself  to  the  child's  thought  and  experience.  A  wise 
parent  will  not  attempt  to  tell  his  child  all  that  he  knows,  nor 
will  he  try  at  once  to  correct  all  the  child's  errors,  or  hinder  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination.  But  such  accommodation  does  not 
in  any  way  mislead  the  child.  Its  whole  purpose  is  to  convey 
as  clearly  as  possible  such  truth  as  he  immediately  needs,  with- 
out confusing  his  mind  with  extraneous  matter.  When,  e.g., 
after  a  birth  in  the  family,  a  child  is  told  that  God  has  sent  him 
a  new  little  brother,  he  is  told  both  what  is  entirely  true  and 
exactly  what  he  needs  to  know  tor  the  guidance  of  his  own 
thought  and  conduct.  No  doubt  the  child  will  picture  the 
arrival  of  the  gift  in  his  own  way  ;  he  may  even,  in  passing  on 
to  another  what  he  has  been  told,  fail  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  has  been  told  and  the  way  in  which  he  has  pictured  it. 
But  all  this  is  quite  unimportant.  What  he  has  been  told  is  the 
truth,  and  no  subsequent  enlargement  of  his  knowledge  will  at 
all  atlect  it ;  rather,  it  will  lead  the  child  to  admire  the  more 
the  wisdom  and  the  love  which  told  him  just  so  much  and  no 
more.  Now  so  it  is  with  divine  revelation.  It  is  wisely  accom- 
modated to  human  capacity ;  it  does  not  correct  all  errors  at 
once  or  check  the  action  of  the  imagination.  The  prophets, 
e.g.,  conceive  of  the  divine  kingdom  of  the  future  according  to 
their  hearts'  desire,  and  thinlt  of  it  as  far  nearer  than  it  has 
proved  to  be.  But  fuller  revelation  would  have  confused  rather 
than  enlightened  them  ;  it  would  have  deprived  the  truth  con- 
veyed of  its  practical  power.  What  we  see  is  the  wise  Father 
at  work,  and  our  recognition  of  His  method  gives  us  but  the 
greater  confidence  in  the  reality  of  His  desire  to  reveal. 

Now  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which 
is  found  by  some  in  the  Gospel  story.  Our  Lord  always  speaks 
as  if  He  shared  the  beliefs  of  His  contemporaries  on  such  matters 
as  the  facts  of  the  physical  world  and  the  authorship  of  the  OT 
literature  (cf.,  e.g.,  iUt  221i''5  2415).  Sometimes  He  speaks  in  a 
way  which  suggests  that  He  expected  the  Kingdom  of  God 
immediately  to  appear  {e.g.,  Mt  10'^'*).  Now  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  human  knowledge  cannot  here  be  discussed,  but  it 
matters  little  for  our  iumiediate  purpose  how  we  regard  it. 
What  we  see  in  any  case  is  God's  method  of  accommodation. 
Our  Lord's  teaching  had  an  immediate  practical  purpose,  and 
it  would  plainly  have  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose  had  He  turned  aside  from  it  to  make  premature 
revelations  in  physical  science  and  historical  criticism.  The 
onlj-  question  is  at  what  point  the  accommodation  took  place. 
If,  as  Christians  in  the  past  have  generally  supposed,  our  Lord 
knew  the  facts,  the  accommodation  took  place  when  He  spoke 
to  His  contemporaries.  If,  as  modern  scholars  generally 
suppose.  He  did  not  know  them,  the  accommodation  took 
place  when  the  divine  message  was  conveyed  to  the  human 
mind  of  the  Lord.  In  any  case  the  accommodation  was 
necessary,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  to  receive  the  truth.  The 
revelation  itself  is  an  abiding  possession,  and  each  generation 
may  clothe  it  in  its  own  forms  of  thought. 

5.  How  has  revelation  actually  come  to  us  ? — 

It  is  actual  revelation  that  best  shows  us  both  its 
meaning  and  its  possibility.     What  has  been  done 
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it  was  possible  to  do,  wliile  much  that  may  seem 
possible  to  us  may  not  actually  be  so.  Three 
points  are  of  special  importance,  (a)  Revelation  is 
primaiily  of  God's  realitj',  character,  and  purpose. 
All  other  revelation  is  subordinate  to  this,  and  to 
a  large  extent  included  w-ithin  it.  (6)  Revelation 
is  made  in  act  rather  than  in  word.  God  reveals 
Himself  by  what  He  does,  and  the  trend  of  His 
purpose  by  His  partial  fultilment  of  it.  But  the 
word  of  (iod  is  important  in  its  own  place.  In- 
spiration iq.v.)  goes  hand  in  hand  with  revelation. 
The  word  of  God,  spoken  by  the  projihets,  points 
to  the  facts  and  declares  their  significance,  (c) 
Revelation  culminates  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit- 
bearing  Church,  who  at  once  reveal  in  act  God's 
reality,  character,  and  purpose,  and  declare  it  in 
word.  In  them  God's  purpose  is  partially  fulfilled 
and  al»o  moves  forward  to  complete  fulfilment. 

(a)  Revelation  centres  from  the  first  in  God's 
abiding  Name,  or  revealed  character,  and  that 
Kingdom  of  God  which  it  is  His  purpose  to  estab- 
lish. It  has  not  primarily  consisted  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  code  of  laws  to  be  obeyed  without 
understanding  their  purpose,  or  in  the  conveyance 
of  information,  guaranteed  by  miracles,  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  unseen  world.  What  God  has  primarily 
revealed  has  been  Himself  and  the  purpose  for 
wliich  He  is  working,  though,  in  revealing  these. 
He  has  necessarily  revealed  what  we  must  be  and 
do  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Him,  and  the  future 
which  union  with  Him  necessarily  assures  to  us. 
When  St.  Paul  maintained  that  the  promise  was 
primary  and  the  law  secondary  (Gal  3""^''),  he  was 
profoundly  true  to  the  highest  teaching  of  the  OT. 
All  that  IS  highest  in  the  moral  appeals  of  law- 
giver and  prophet  witnesses  to  this.  The  children 
of  Israel  are  to  be  holy  because  their  God  is  holy 
(Lv  19'),  and  merciful  because  their  God  is  merci- 
ful (Dt  10"*'-)  ;  the  claim  of  God  upon  the  obedience 
of  His  people  ever  rests  upon  the  great  things  that 
He  has  done  for  them,  and  the  great  things  that 
He  still  will  do  (1  S  122\  Hos  14'-»).  So  it  was 
when  the  confident  e.\pectation  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  future  life  of  bliss  arose  among  the  people 
of  God.  It  did  not  rest  upon  any  detailed  picture 
of  the  future  drawn  by  an  infallible  hand ;  it 
rested  upon  the  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 
of  the  justice  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  of  all 
that  was  involved  in  union  with  Him.  He  was  the 
God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  and  I  he  bond 
that  had  been  formed  with  Him  was  one  whicli  time 
and  death  had  no  power  to  break  (Ps  49'*'-  73'^'-'', 
Is  25'  26").  The  same  cliaracteristic  of  revelation 
appears  in  that  given  by  the  Lord  and  continued 
in  the  Church.  The  Lord  by  word  and  act  is 
essentially  the  Revealer  of  the  Pathur  (.In  14'),  the 
Declarer  of  the  Name  of  God  (17"),  and  the  Preacher 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  His  moral  teacliing  is  no 
legal  code,  but,  like  the  highest  teaching  of  the 
OT,  rests  upon  the  character  of  God  and  the  hope 
of  the  future  (Mt  ,')«•■'■«  Lk  12""),  while  the  ful- 
filment of  the  hope  for  the  individual  is  bound  up 
with  union  with  God  thruugh  the  Lord  Himself 
(Jn6»"-  If)™). 

(A)  Existimce  and  character  are  made  known  by 
action  ;  and  purjjose  comes  to  be  uruhTstood  Viy  the 
partial  and  iiromissory  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
itxelf.  To  the  Hebrews  God  was  revealed  in  the 
facU  of  their  history  and  experience.  Though  at 
first  they  may  have  thought  of  their  God  much  as 
other  Semitic  peoples  thought  of  their  own,  the 
faots  convinceil  thiMii  that  lie  was  far  other  than 
the  K^ds  of  the  lii'athen.  lie  had  a  purpose,  and 
in  the  working  out  of  His  pnrpoxe  there  was 
nothing  that.  <-ould  say  Him  nay.  lie  had  hroiiglit 
them  out  of  Kgypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a 
stretched-ont  arm  ;  He  had  planli'il  tlicm  in  their 
own  land.      He  liiul  rKveale<l   His  will,  and  showed 


Himself  able  to  vindicate  it  when  they  set  it  aside. 
And  all  through  their  history  this  revelation  of 
God  by  the  facts  of  His  action  went  on.  Chasten 
His  people  He  might  with  awful  severity,  but  He 
would  never  destroy  them.  That  would  be  to 
abandon  His  purpose.  Always  '  the  remnant'  was 
left  to  'take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  up- 
ward '  (Is  37^').  So  by  the  witness  of  facts  the 
Hebrews  came  to  know  the  Name  of  their  God — 
'  Jahweh,  Jahweh,  a  God  full  of  compassion  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and 
truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin  :  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children's  children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the 
fourth  generation  '  (Ex  34^'-).  So  it  was  with  the 
divine  purpose  of  establishing  the  divine  kingdom. 
God  revealed  His  purpose  to  establish  it  by  actually 
establishing  it  in  Israel,  so  far  as  the  obstinacy  of 
His  people  allowed,  and  extending  it  through 
Israel  over  others,  so  far  as  Israel  was  ready  to  be 
the  instrument  of  its  extension  both  by  doing 
and  by  suflering.  But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say 
that  the  facts  were  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Though  words  without  acts  are  vain, 
acts  without  words  are  misunderstood.  In  Israel's 
history  revelation  went  hand  in  hand  with  inspira- 
tion, the  act  of  God  with  the  word  of  God.  At 
each  crisis  of  Israel's  history  the  prophet  was 
raised  up  and  inspired  to  declare  the  Name  of 
God  that  was  being  manifested,  and  to  interpret 
His  action.  So  in  the  manifestation  of  God's 
ripening  purpose.  To  the  inspired  vision  of  the 
prophets  the  divine  purpose  ever  shines  through 
the  darkest  facts  of  the  present.  What  God  haa 
done  and  is  doing  reveals  what  He  still  must  do, 
and  the  very  disasters  which  human  wilfulness 
occasions  reveal  what  God  must  one  day  make  of 
men,  if  they  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  His 
unfaltering  purpose.  Nowhere  do  we  see  this  more 
jilainly  than  in  the  promise  of  tlie  Christ.  It  is 
the  Kingdom,  not  the  Christ,  that  the  prophets 
primarily  jjroclaim ;  but,  as  the  facts  of  Israel's 
history  make  clear  the  divine  method  of  working 
through  great  personalities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  the  great  jiersonalities  whom  God 
raises  up  to  act  and  to  sutler  for  His  people  become 
the  prophecy  of  the  great  Actor,  the  great  Sufferer, 
whom  Goil  must  yet  raise  >ip. 

Nor  (c)  is  there  any  change  in  God's  method 
when  the  Christ  ajipears,  lives  and  acts,  suffers 
and  is  glorified.  In  one  aspect  the  Christ  is  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Church,  as  the 
^^piritbcaring  Inxly,  is  the  abiding  witness  to  the 
Name  and  jiurpose  of  (Jod.  But  in  another  both 
the  ('hrist  and  the  Church  are  (Jod-revcaling  facts. 
The  mighty  works  of  the  Lord's  earthly  life  are 
not  so  much  external  proofs  of  a  revelation  which 
is  distinct  from  them  as  themselves  the  revelation. 
The  Lord  reveals  the  Kathor,  because  in  His 
activity  the  Father  is  seen  actually  at  work  (.In 
14"-  \d^'-).  If  a  Kingdom  is  proclaimed  in  which 
nil  evil  is  to  pass  away,  its  reality  is  certified  by 
the  iMi'scnt  oiieration  of  the  powers  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  Lord  Himself  (Lk  11'" :  cf.  7"'=').  Moreover, 
when  the  Lord's  life  is  crowned  by  His  death  and 
glorification,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
transformation  of  the  Church,  both  the  Name  and 
the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  are  revealed  far  more  j)er- 
fectly.  It  is  still  the  facts  that  are  <doqucnl. 
God  Himself  is  seen  'in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself  (2  Co  5'").  He  is  seen  to  be 
One  who  saves  by  taking  and  removing  the  burden 
of  human  sin,  lifting  men  up  by  I  he  comiiiunicat  ion 
(if  Himself.  Sill  is  found  tu  In-  actually  iiMiioved 
and  the  Spirit  givi'ii.  'I'Ik'  Kinydniii  is  assured  in 
the    future,    because   in    the    t)hurch   it   is   found 
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already  existing,  and  He  who  has  begun  '  a  good 
work  .  .  .  will  perfect  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (Ph  l").  When,  in  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
books  of  the  NT,  we  read  that  '  God  is  love,'  the 
words  are  no  mysterious  oracle  resting  upon  St. 
John's  authority  ;  they  are  the  summary  expression 
of  all  tliat,  in  the  experience  of  the  Churcli,  God 
has  been  found  to  be  (1  Jn  4'"'°).  It  is  this  revela- 
tion in  fact  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
inspires  the  Church  in  word  to  declare.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Fourth 
Gospel  describes  it,  is  not  to  make  a  new  revelation, 
but  to  light  up,  and  enable  the  Church  to  declare, 
the  revelation  already  made  in  the  Christ  Himself 
and  the  facts  of  His  experience.  The  Spirit  is  to 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  to  declare  the  meaning 
of  the  great  redeeming  acts,  which,  when  the  Lord 
spoke,  were  still  '  to  come '  (Jn  16'"-),  and  through 
them  all  to  tell  men  '  plainly  of  the  Father  '  (16^). 
That  conviction  of  the  world  which  the  Spirit  is 
to  bring  about  is  a  conviction  that  will  rest  upon 
an  inspired  witness  to  revealing  facts  (16'"").  It 
is  here  that  the  culmination  of  divine  revelation 
lies.  The  revelation  contained  in  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Lord  and  the  present  experience  of 
the  Church  is  through  the  Spirit's  inspiration 
declared  to  the  world.  •  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld, 
and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of 
life  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us  :  yea,  and  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ' (IJn  I'-'). 

6.  What  is  the  relation  of  this  historical  revela- 
tion to  and  by  and  through  the  people  of  God  to 
other  means  by  which  men  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  God?— To  assert  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  the  higher  is  in  no  way  to  deny  the 
reality  or  the  value  of  the  lower.  If  the  Greek 
philosopher  or  the  Indian  sage  has  indeed  attained 
by  his  own  methods  to  a  knowledge  of  God  fruitful 
in  power  and  holiness,  it  is  by  divine  revelation 
that  he  has  done  so,  and,  we  doubt  not,  by  divine 
inspiration  also.  So  the  wisest  Christian  thinkers 
have  held  from  the  first.  To  the  Christian  indeed 
it  may  seem  that  even  the  highest  teaching  of  all 
who  went  before  his  Master  is  '  lost,  like  the  light 
of  a  star,  in  the  spreading  dawn  of  day.'  In  'the 
mystery  of  God,  even  Christ,  ...  are  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden' (Col  2"-). 
But  the  teaching  of  other  masters,  whether  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  days,  is  not  necessarily  value- 
less to  the  Christian.  Not  only  may  it  give  to  him 
much  that  the  higher  revelation  has  not  in  fact 
given  to  him,  though  it  might  have  done  so ;  he 
has  no  a  priori  reason  for  denying  that  it  may  add 
to  his  knowledge.  In  the  traditional  theology  of 
the  Church  there  are  real  elements  which  have 
come  to  it  from  Greek  philosophy,  and  not  from 
the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible.  If  to-day  we 
desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  is  because  we  think 
them  baseless  and  unfruitful,  and  not  because  of 
the  source  from  which  they  have  come.  Equally 
generous  should  be  our  appreciation  of  all  the  light 
which  modern  investigation  has  thrown  upon  the 
past  history  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  upon  the 
record  of  the  revelation,  which  God  has  made  to 
us.  Physical  science,  historical  criticism,  com- 
parative religion,  have  all  played  their  part,  and 
have  it  still  to  play,  in  widening  and  deepening 
our  appreciation  of  the  '  increasing  purpose '  which 
runs  through  the  ages,  and  in  correcting  and 
uplifting  our  thoughts  of  God  and  His  ways.  Here 
too  there  is  revelation,  and,  we  doubt  not,  inspira- 
tion also  to  recognize  and  make  use  of  it.  If  there 
has  been  seeming  loss,  there  has  also  been  real  and 
abundant  gain. 


'  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  malie  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster.' 1 

7.  How  does  the  historic  revelation  reach  the 
individual  to-day  ? — The  Church  comes  before  the 
world,  not  primarily  to  lecture  upon  revelation  as 
a  process,  but  to  proclaim  the  name  and  purpose 
of  God,  as  the  Lord  proclaimed  it,  and  to  belike 
the  Lord,  in  her  life  of  service  and  sacrifice  and 
spiritual  glory  won  through  sacrifice,  herself  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  His  power  to  fulfil  His 
purpose.  Divine  knowledge  and  life  are  liers,  that 
she  may  fail  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other. 
Thus  (rt)  through  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  the 
Church  is  in  the  divine  intention  both  the  witness 
to  the  truth  and  the  interpreter  of  the  truth.  The 
gospel  is  contained  in  facts,  interpreted  as  the 
Church  is  inspired  to  interpret  them.  But  the 
interpretation,  though  essentially  invariable,  must 
be  given  in  the  language  and  forms  of  thought  of 
diti'erent  peoples  and  ages  of  the  world ;  and,  as 
new  questions  have  arisen,  and  new  errors  have 
required  to  be  excluded,  the  Church  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  has  drawn  out  of  the  facts  and  their 
interpretation  much  that  does  not  lie  immediately 
upon  their  surface,  and  must  continue  to  draw  it 
out  in  the  days  to  come.  Cliristian  theology,  like 
the  Christian  gospel  itself,  is  to  be  accepted  because 
of  the  appeal  which  it  makes,  not  only  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  personality  as  a  whole.  The  Church 
speaks  with  authority,  as  those  always  speak  who 
know.  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.'  'We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that 
we  have  seen'  (Jn  3").  But  this  authority  is  not 
an  authority  which  overbears  reason  and  con- 
science ;  it  appeals  to  both,  and  is  accepted  because 
of  the  response  which  they  make  to  it.  The 
revelation  which  the  Church  offers  to  the  world  no 
more  affords  a  substitute  for  thought  and  effort 
and  divine  inspiration  than  the  first  dawn  of 
revelation  in  the  days  of  old.  Deep  must  answer 
to  deep,  the  Spirit  within  us  to  the  Spirit  without 
us.  (b)  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  the  Christ 
and  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is,  in  the  divine 
intention,  sent  to  reveal  the  Name  and  purpose  of 
God,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  act  also.  Though 
she  witnesses  to  Another,  that  Other  is  One  who 
dwells  in  her,  and  acts  through  her,  and  so  reveals 
His  reality  and  character  and  purpose.  As  he 
that  saw  the  Christ  saw  the  Father,  so  he  that 
.saw  the  Church  should  see  the  Christ,  and  the 
Father  also.  In  the  life  of  the  Church  given  for 
men,  and  ever  renewed  by  being  given,  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  method  and  purpose  made  once  for 
all  in  the  Lord's  Death  and  Resurrection  should  be 
continually  made  present  to  the  world ;  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  here  should  be  seen  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  kingdom. 
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REVELATION  (Muslim).— See  Inspiration 
(Muslim),  QUR'AN. 

REVENGE. — Revenge  is   the  expression  and 

continuation  of  resentment.     Resentment  is   the 
1  Tennj-son,  In  Memoriam,  Introduction. 
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feeling  of  anger  aroused  by  a  hurt  or  injury 
inflicted.  But  the  anger  aroused  may  be,  as  liiu 
been  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Butler  and  nianj- 
moralists  after  him,  of  two  kinds — sudden  anger 
and  settled  or  deliberate  resentment.  The  first 
[jrompts  a  man  to  defend  himself  when  liurt  or 
attacked ;  the  second  continues  and  often  grows 
more  intense  when  the  immediate  attack  is  over 
and  the  smart  of  the  hurt  is  no  longer  felt.  The 
first  is  presupposed  in,  and  grows  into,  the  second  ; 
so  it  is  often  hard  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  A  hurt  which 
gives  occasion  to,  and  is  warded  off  by,  an  outbreak 
of  sudden  anger  does  not  necessarily  lead  to,  nor 
is  it  always  followed  by,  a  fit  of  settled  resentment, 
stUl  less  of  revenge.  After  a  light,  though  one  of 
the  two  combatants  must  have  been  the  aggi-essor, 
we  constantly  see  men  make  it  up  and  shake 
hands ;  it  is  when  resentment,  once  aroused,  is 
nursed  and  cherished  that  it  is  sure  in  most  natures 
to  give  rise  to  revenge.  Butler  furtlier  maintains 
that  the  settled  anger  or  resentment  whiili  gives 
ri.se  to  revenge  has  for  its  proper  object  injury  or 
intentional  harm,  as  distinguished  from  mere  hurt 
which,  at  any  rate  in  reasonable  men,  may  cause 
momentary  anger,  but  should  not,  and  ordinarily 
does  not,  arouse  the  deeper  feeling.  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  by  no  means  always  true.  Tliere  are 
many  natures  so  wrathful  and  resentful  that  a  hurt 
inflicted,  though  quite  innocentlj'  and  even  unin- 
tentionally, does  give  rise  to  settled  anger,  and 
sets  going  plans  for  the  intiiction  of  revenge ;  this  is 
apt  to  be  especially  the  case  when  the  hurt  inflicted 
is  of  a  kind  that  seems  to  indicate  c(mtempt  on 
the  part  of  the  injurer,  or  when  it  wounds  in  some 
marked  way  the  self-esteem  of  the  injured  party. 

This  feeling  of  settled  resentment  and  consequent 
love  of,  or  lust  for,  revenge  is  a  feeling  deep-rooted 
in  human  nature  and,  as  we  shall  see,  hard  to 
eradicate.  It  is  found  to  some  extent  in  some  of 
the  higher  animals,  which  have  been  known  to 
devise  and  execute  apparently  carefully  thouglit 
out  plans  of  revenge ;  yet  reven|j;e  is  not  very 
common  in  animals — it  .seems  to  involve  a  more 
sustained  course  of  reflexion  than  most  of  them 
are  able  to  carry  out,  and  also  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  tlie  distinction  between  intended  and 
unintentional  wTong  than  most  of  them  can  attain. 
What  generally  seems  to  happen  among  animals 
is  that  an  animal  fiercely  resents  any  attack  ni.ade 
upon  its  person,  and  in  some  cases  even  upon  wliat 
it  considers  its  riglits,  and  does  its  best  to  defend 
itself  against  such  attack ;  bnt,  if  tlie  animal 
which  is  the  aggressor  jiroves  itself  too  strong,  the 
defeated  animal  takes  refuge  in  flight ;  and,  for 
the  future,  fear  takes  the  place  of  vengeance  ;  an 
animal  once  tlioroughlj'  worsted  avoids  a  renewal 
of  the  fight  rather  than  seeks  to  avenge  itself  upon 
its  more  jiowerful  foe. 

But  with  man  this  is  by  no  means  equally  the 
case.  Worsted  in  one  direction,  man  constaiillj- 
seeks  revenge  in  another  ;  he  may  inclcod  cower 
V)cfore  his  adversarj-  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  as 
the  animal  does;  but  more  often,  though  knowing 
himself  physically  the  weaker,  he  seeks  methods 
of  avenging  himself  on  his  enemy  by  superior 
cunning  or  in  some  other  way,  and  revenge  among 
early  races  of  men  becomes  in  consequence  very 
Ijrevalent.  The  natural  salisfaction  of^  resentment 
and  revenge  is  to  repay  tit  for  tat,  to  restore  a 
balance  of  rights  or  position  that  has  been  uimot. 
The  securing  of  such  a  balance  furnishes  a  primitive 
concojition  of  justice : 

Mjrs  Arir>U>IJo,<  r|uotlii|t,  pcrhnpa,  a  line  of  Ilealod.' 

'  Klh.  A'iC.  V.  118V!>'. 

»  Kr«((.  212  ;  «te  J.  niirnct,  Thr  Kthiet  of  Aritlnllr,  I,on(lon, 
1000,  p.  22«. 


Tpiyeptuv  p.vdo^  Ta5e  t^uji'ci, 
says  ^schylus.i  and  implies  that  this  is  just. 

If  the  retaliation  stops  at  this  point,  no  great 
harm  is  done ;  indeed,  as  already  remarked,  some 
such  idea  of  reparation  or  restitution  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  injured  person  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
justice ;  but,  if  resentment  is  once  nursed  and 
allowed  to  take  full  possession  of  the  mind  and 
develops  into  plans  for  revenge,  it  seldom  does 
stop  at  this  point.  There  grows  up  then  in  the 
mind  a  passion  for,  and  a  fearful  joj-  in,  revenge. 
Much  indulged  in,  such  a  feeling  is  apt  to  banish 
every  higher  and  gentler  emotion,  so  that  the  man 
who  yields  himself  to  it  has  liis  whole  nature  per- 
verted. Savage  men,  men  who  have  little  else  to 
occupy  their  thoughts,  are  specially  apt  to  suHer 
in  this  way.  It  is  something  of  this  sort  that  St. 
Paul  has  in  his  mind  when  he  says  :  '  Be  ye  angry, 
and  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath:  neither  give  place  to  the  devil. '=  Clearly 
here  the  anger  in  itself  is  not  wrong ;  it  is  the 
playing  witli  it  and  nourishing  it  that  bring  the 
devil  into  the  soul  ;  but  this  is  just  what  he  who 
indulges  in  the  passion  for  revenge  does;  and  the 
passion  for  revenge,  if  yielded  to  and  encouraged, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  fiends.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that,  while  the  original  feeling  of 
resentment  may  be  regarded  as  innocent  and  even 
desirable,  the  lust  of  revenge  is  projierly  regarded 
by  the  legislator  as  anti-social,  by  the  moralist  as 
immoral,  by  the  religious  man  as  a  sin  and  an 
ofi'ence  against  God — and  that  though  this  desire 
is  very  widely  spread  and  very  deep-rooted  in 
human  nature.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  look 
at  revenge  from  each  of  these  points  of  view. 

I.  Legislative  and  political. — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  legislator  anil  political  philosopher, 
the  whole  growth  of  criminal  law  is  due  to  the 
desire  of  society  to  free  itself  from  the  disturbing 
force  of  private  revenge  and  to  substitute  for  this 
public  retribution  ana  the  appeal  to  public  law. 
In  this  change  consists  the  great  development  in 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  As 
long  as  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands,  the  strong 
are  apt  to  escape  with  impunity  because  the  injured 
person  will  often  be  debarred  l)_y  fear  from  taking 
revenge  upon  the  aggressor  ;  and,  if  the  weak  does 
take  revenge  himself,  his  revenge  is  apt  to  be 
powerless  or  inadequate  ;  whereas  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  law  that  all  should  be  equal  before  it. 

In  the  beginning,  as  is  proved  by  many  of  the 
formul.T  and  practices  of  ancient  law,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  is  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
private  revenge  or  |iunishment  which  would  be 
inflicted  by  the  injured  individual,'  hut  so<m  this 
stage  is  left  behind,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  State  becomes  the  expression  of  the  dis- 
■approval  felt  hy  the  community  at  Large  towards 
till"  olVenco  whiili  has  been  committed.  No  doubt 
individuals  are  slow  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  change,  and  jirivate  revenge  often  lingers 
on  long  after  a  system  of  criminal  law  has  been 
established.  But,  directly  such  a  system  has  come 
into  force,  an  act  of  revenge  for  a  wrong  committed 
becomes  itself  a  criminal  act,  and  is  visited  by  the 
same  iienally  with  which  a  wrongful  act  of  the 
same  Kind,  not  ]ji<implc(l  by  revenge,  would  In- 
vi^itcil  :  and  the  <raving  for  revenge,  except  in 
communili(!s  in  which,  as  in  Corsica,  public  scnti. 
mcnt  approvcsof  privatercvenge,  is  great  lycheikcil. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  (hat,  even  when  a  system  of 
law  liius  been  long  in  force,  the  fei'liiig  of.resent- 
ment  cnterlaincd  by  the  injured  man  against  the 
wrong-doer  finds  in  the  legally  inllirti'd  )>iinislinient 
a   certain    satisfaction;    and,    if    the    punishment 

>  Chrifiih.  an.  ••'  Upll  4'.'nr. 

»  II.  8.  Mnliic,  Ancient  Imw,  I'd.  Pollock,  ch.  x.  pp.  879-384. 
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inflicted  seems  either  inadequate  or  unduly  de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction  is  sure  to  arise  in  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  injured  and  may  even  express 
itself  in  illegal  acta  of  private  vengeance  ;  but  this 
is  after  all  an  exceptional  case — one  which  in  course 
of  time  tends  to  disappear  altogether.  Still  it  is  a 
consideration  which  cannot  altogether  be  left  out 
in  assessing  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted for  crime  committed.  Yet,  while  this  is  so, 
in  every  progressive  community  the  security  of 
society  becomes  more  and  more  the  object  held  in 
view  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  the 
measure  according  to  which  punishment  is  re- 
gulated. Moreover,  in  time  a  new  motive  as 
modifying  the  theory  of  punishment  comes  into 
prominence,  which  still  further  limits  the  import- 
ance of  revenge  as  an  element  in  it,  viz.  the  moral 
improvement  and  cure  of  the  offender.  While  no 
State  can  with  safety  make  this  its  only  object  in 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  or  the  only  rule  by 
which  its  amount  is  to  be  determined,  yet  that  it 
can  be  taken  at  all  into  account,  and  that  it  be- 
comes in  the  more  liighly  civilized  nations  an  in- 
creasingly important  element  in  determining  its 
direction  and  the  kind  of  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  is 
a  proof  of  hovv  far  the  ultimate  theory  has  departed 
from  the  primitive  cause  in  which  it  originated ; 
and,  if  an  element  of  revenge  still  enters,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  into  the  appeal  to  the  law  against 
the  ottender,  the  harm  of  it  is  greatly  lessened,  in 
that  the  private  feeling  is  necessarily  merged  in, 
and  largely  moralized  by,  the  wider  concern  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  which  has  taken  its 
place.  The  bringing  about  of  this  change  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  reign  of  law  and  of  advancing  civilization. 

2.  Moral. — Looked  at  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  revenge  has  in  more  enlightened  times 
almost  universally  been  regarded  as  an  evil  passion 
and  been  condemned.  If  tiie  efl'ort  of  the  legislator 
has  been  directed  towards  substituting  for  the  act 
and  temper  of  revenge  a  less  objectionable  form  of 
action  and  a  more  social  temper,  the  object  of  the 
moral  philosopher  has  been  to  eradicate  the  temper 
altogether.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a 
hard  task  that  he  has  set  himself  ;  for  the  revenge- 
ful temper  is  very  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  in 
human  nature,  and  is  apt  to  break  forth  again, 
when  reason  has  demonstrated  its  ill  effects  and 
jihilosophy  has  tried  to  point  out  a  better  way. 
Still  philosophers  of  every  sort  and  every  age 
have  done  their  best  to  deprecate  it  and  ban  it. 
Confucius,'  Plato,"  Cicero,'  Seneca,*  Muhammad,^ 
Thomas  Aquinas,' and  Butler' have  all  had  their 
say  against  it ;  each  has  reprobated  it  or  denounced 
it  in  turn  ;  but  each  also  has  had  to  confess  that  it 
is  a  temper  which  is  widely  prevalent,  an  evil  which 
it  needed  all  their  force  to  combat.  But  why,  we 
may  ask  ourselves,  is  it  so  reprehensible  ?  In  what 
does  the  evil  of  it  consist  ? 

(1)  Revenge  is  an  anti-social  quality;  it  aims 
not  at  promoting  human  happiness,  but  at  increas- 
ing human  misery.  To  inflict  pain  upon  our 
enemy,  to  diminish  his  happiness  or  virtue,  are 
the  objects  at  which  revenge  directly  and  neces- 
sarily aims.  This  alone  must  make  the  prevalence 
of  revenge  a  temper  to  be  deprecated. 

(2)  As  Butler  points  out  with  great  force,'  the 
revengeful  temper  is  almost  necessarily  an  unjust 
temper.  We  constitute  our.selves  judges  in  our 
own  cause,  and  take  accordingly  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon 
us.  We  are  apt,  as  already  remarked,  to  neglect 
the  all-important  distinction  between  intentional 


1  Lun  Yu,  xiv.  363. 
»  De  Off.  i.  26. 
*  Qur'dn,  ii.  178,  xxii.  61. 
'  ■Sermons,  viii.  and  ix. 


2  Crito,  49,  Rep.  335. 
■<  De  Ira,  i.  6,  16,  65  (. 
**  Summa,  ii.  ii.  108. 
8  Sermons,  viii.  (11). 


and  unintentional  wrong  ;  and,  the  more  we  nurse 
our  revenge,  the  more  prejudiced  do  we  become, 
the  less  willing  are  we  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
fair  play  and  reason.  Every  one  will  have  noticed 
this  in  one  of  whom  a  spirit  of  revenge  has  taken 
po8sei5sion.     He  is  a  man  dominated  by  one  idea. 

(3)  No  temper  acts  more  injuriously  on  the  char- 
acter of  him  who  indulges  it.  For  the  desire  for 
revenge  is  essentially  a  selfish  desire.  It  keeps  us 
occupied  with  ourselves,  our  own  grievances,  our 
own  wrongs ;  in  the  concentration  on  them  and 
suchlike  objects  a  man  becomes  callous  to  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  others,  so  that  the  re- 
vengeful man  develops  not  infrequently  into  the 
misanthrope. 

(4)  This  is  the  more  readily  the  case  because  the 
revengeful  spirit  makes  us  incapable  of  exercising 
the  noblest  and  best  of  all  spirits,  a  charitable  and 
forgiving  temper.  To  such  a  temper  the  spirit  of 
revenge  is,  of  course,  the  exact  opposite  ;  its  pres- 
ence makes  the  other  impossible.  But  a  character 
in  which  such  a  temper  is  entirely  absent  cannot 
but  be  a  selfish,  a  maimed,  and  a  distorted  char- 
acter, one  far  removed  from  the  nobler  heights  to 
whicb  the  human  character  is  capable  of  being 
elevated. 

3.  Religious. — But,  seeing  that  the  laying  aside 
of  revenge  and  the  desire  for  it  altogether  is  a 
virtue  hard  to  attain  and  comparatively  seldom 
reached,  it  is  at  this  point  that  religion,  if  the 
struggle  against  revenge  is  to  be  made  in  any  way 
effective,  has  to  be  called  in.  \\'hile  other  religions 
have  indeed  not  been  altogether  silent  on  the 
subject,  Judaism  partially,  Christianity  entirely, 
have  alone  succeeded  in  extirpating  it.  In  the  OT 
generally  vengeance  "is  deprecated  as  interfering 
with  the  prerogative  of  God.  '  Vengeance  is  mine, 
and  recompence'  (Dt  32'^),  'Thou  God,  to  whom 
vengeance  belongeth,  shew  thyself  (Ps  94'),  are 
verses  which  illustrate  how  completely  the  Jews 
regarded  vengeance  as  properly  belonging  not  to 
man  but  to  God ;  and  St.  Paul  quotes  the  first  of 
them  to  enforce  his  teaching  of  forgiveness  on  his 
Roman  converts  (Ro  12i»).  In  Sir  28'"^  a  higher 
line  is  taken  :  '  He  that  taketh  vengeance  shall 
find  vengeance  from  the  Lord  ;  and  he  will  surely 
make  firm  his  sins.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the 
hurt  that  he  hath  done  thee  ;  and  then  thy  sins 
shall  be  pardoned  when  thou  prayest.  Man 
cherisheth  anger  against  man ;  and  doth  he  seek 
healing  from  the  Lord  ?  .  .  .  He  being  himself 
flesh  nourisheth  wrath  :  who  shall  make  atonement 
for  his  sins  ? '  The  principle  here  laid  down  clearly 
is  that,  if  we  cherish  a  revengeful  temper,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  really  to  pray  for,  still  less  to 
exj^ect,  forgiveness  for  our  own  sins.  To  do  so  is 
almost  like  a  contradiction  in  terras. 

This  principle  is  of  course  enunciated  afresh  and 
carried  further  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  example 
of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation 
inculcated  in  at  least  one  passage  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  our  Lord  says  :  '  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil : 
but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also'  (Mt  5^') — i.e.,  wrong 
is  to  be  conquered,  at  any  rate  in  our  own  case, 
not  by  meeting  wrong  with  wrong,  but  by  patient 
submission.  He  teaches  us  to  pray  :  '  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us'  (Mt  e'^-"').  He  tells  us  that,  if  our 
brother  trespass  against  us  and  repent,  we  are  to 
forgive  him  not  up  to  seven  times,  but  unto  seventy 
times  seven  (Lk  17^'',  Mt  18^).  His  example  went 
even  farther  than  this.  No  more  unprovoked 
wrong  could  be  imagined  than  was  done  to  Him. 
Yet  He  speaks  no  word  and  entertains  no  thought 
of  vengeance  against  His  enemies.  '  Father,'  He 
prays,  '  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do'  (Lk  23'*). 
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Vengeance,  then,  as  a  personal  principle  is  set 
altogether  aside  in  Christian  ethics.  There  is  no 
place  tor  it.  As  St.  Peter  saj-s,  '  If,  when  ye  do 
well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently, 
this  is  acceptable  with  God.  For  hereunto  were 
ye  called  :  because  Christ  also  sufl'ered  for  you, 
leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps'  (1  P  S-"-).  It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain 
that  all  Christians  attain  to  this  height  of  virtue  ; 
but  some  go  some  little  way  towards  it ;  the  best 
reach  near  to  it.  In  any  case  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Christ  have  done  much  to  alleviate 
and  supplant  by  a  higlier  feeling  and  motive  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  has  been  so  common 
and  so  destructive  in  the  world. 

For  the  question  of  blood  revenge  see  art. 
Blood-feud. 

Literature. — The  main  authorities  are  Plato,  Crito,  Eep.,  bk. 
i.  ;  Seneca,  de  Ira,  bk.  i. ;  St.  Thomas  A(]uinas,  Surninay  ll. 
ii.  :  J.  Butler,  Sermons,  London,  1726,  viii.,  ix.  ;  E.  Wester- 
marck.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Idt^nf;,  do. 
1906,  vol.  i.  chs.  ii.-iv.,  xx.,  xxii.  ;  H.  Rashdall,  The  Theory  of 
Good  and  Evil,  Oxford,  1907,  bk.  i.  ch.  ix.  ;  H.  S.  Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  new  impression,  ed.  F.  Pollock,  London,  1907, 
ch-  x-  \V.  A.  Spooner. 

REVERENCE Without  attempting  a  formal 

and  exhaustive  definition,  it  is  true  to  say  with 
J.  Martineau^  that  reverence  is  at  bottom  our 
recognition  of  'transcendent  goodness.'  It  is  the 
impression  that  we  owe  to  character  rather  than 
to  intellectual  and  physical  forms  of  greatness, 
and  in  the  highest  instance  it  'proves  to  be  identical 
with  devotion  to  God.' 

1.  Reverence  and  relig^ion. — Some  theorists,  in 
tracing  the  beginnings  of  religion,  have  accepteil 
the  view  of  Statins,  '  Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit 
timor,'^  but  this  explanation  misconceives  the 
character  of  religion,  from  which  reverence  is  in- 
separable. 

•  It  is  not  with  a  vague  fear  of  unknown  powers,  but  with  a 
loving  reverence  for  known  gods  who  are  knit  to  their  wor- 
shippers by  strong  bonds  of  kinship,  that  religion  in  the  only 
true  sense  ol  the  word  begins.'  3 

The  Hebrew  expression  'the  fear  of  the  Lord,'  as 
the  equivalent  of  religion,  indicated  that  reverence 
was  based,  not  on  servility,  but  on  a  foundation  of 
fellowship  and  trust.*  In  the  course  of  develop- 
ment religious  reverence  has  not  kept  clear  of 
error  and  exaggeration.  The  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  not  pronouncing  or  reading  aloud  the  sacred 
Name  in  their  Scriptures  was  the  sign  of  excessive 
and  superstitious  zeal.  Their  later  tendency  to 
dwell  on  the  transcendence  of  God  and  to  fill  up 
the  gulf  by  the  introduction  of  angels,  as  after- 
wards Roman  Catholics  filled  it  up  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  was  due  to  abstract  ideas  of  the 
divine  honour  whicli  find  no  place  in  Christianity. 
Jesus  in  calling  God  'Father'  corrected  Jewish 
modes  of  circumlocution,  and  made  that  name  the 
natural  symbol  of  worship  and  homage  (Mt  6"). 

2.  The  ethical  value  of  reverence  :  its  authority 
in  the  Greek  mind. — In  early  times,  when  war  was 
the  chief  school  of  virtue,  and  might  was  in  liangcr 
of  overbearing  right,  reverence  appeared  as  the 
guardian  of  civilization  and  was  the  organ  of  the 
social  conscience  or  of  public  opinion  as  then 
formed.  Homer's  term  for  reverence  (ai'Jws)  has 
many  shades  of  meaning. 

'  It  is  essentially  the  virtue  of  ft  wild  and  fll-governed  society, 
where  there  is  not  much  effective  regulation  of  men's  action  by 
the  law.'  B 

'  Tupei  of  FAhical  Theory'*,  Oittord,  1888.  11.  160.  221. 
'  Tlu-tiaiil,  111.  1,61. 

•  W.  It.  .Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  new.  cd.,  London, 
18M,  p.  r.«  f. 

«Cf.  ./Kv,  8ii. 

•  Oillicrt  Murrav,  The  Riee  o/  the  Greek  Epitfl,  Oxford,  1011, 
p.  112.  For  the  like  ar-tion  of  this  Instinct  and  tlie  tribal  Bcnso 
of  'iiliaino'  amonif  Spiiiitir  nonmdn  and  in  early  Israel  cf.  0.  A. 
Hmlth,  Jerueatem,  l>ondon,  1907-08,  i.  486. 


One  or  two  illustrations  from  the  Homeric  world 
will  suffice.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad  the 
Greeks  demand  reverence  for  the  aged  priest 
Chryses,  who  had  been  insulted  by  Agamemnon, 
as  even  an  inferior  had  rights  that  should  lie  re- 
spected. It  is  suggestive  that,  in  early  Greek 
poetrj',  the  classes  thought  worthy  of  consideration 
were  not  kings  and  others  of  high  station,  but 
those  disinherited  and  injured,  the  helpless  and 
the  dead,  and  special  sanctity  belonged  to  strangers, 
suppliants,  and  old  people.  In  the  name  of  rever- 
ence, or  respect  for  manly  and  military  honour, 
the  fighters  in  the  ranks  are  urged  to  show  spirit 
and  valour.'  When  Achilles  burnt  the  body  of 
Eetion  without  stripping  him  of  his  armour,-  he 
exhibited  this  virtue  in  a  form  prized  by  antiquity, 
but  afterwards  the  dragging  of  Hector  behind  his 
chariot '  betrayed  a  lack  of  ruth  and  compassion, 
which  reverence  for  a  dead  and  helpless  enemy 
should  have  inspired.  True  to  this  early  (ireek 
ideal  of  reverence,  Ulysses  restrained  the  old  family 
nurse  from  shouting  aloud  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
— '  for  it  is  an  unholy  thing  to  boast  over  slaughtered 
men.'*  Reverence  is  also  named  as  the  highest 
religious  duty — '  Revere  the  gods,  Achilles ' ; '  and 
in  the  scene  where  the  cup  is  first  handed  to 
Athene,  in  token  of  her  age,  the  line  occurs — 'AH 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  gods ' ' — which  Melanch- 
thon  thought  the  most  beautiful  verse  in  Homer. 
It  was  the  sign  of  a  later  degenerate  age  when 
Hesiod  feared  that  reverence,  one  of  the  white- 
robed  angels,  had  fled  from  the  earth.' 

3.  Reverence  as  a  principle  in  education. — In 
the  Hebrew  moral  code,  which  saw  the  necessity 
of  implanting  this  virtue,  respect  for  parents, 
rulers,  and  elders  was  enjoined.'  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  parents  occupied  the  place  of 
God's  earthly  representatives,  and  were  to  be  given 
corresponding  honour.  Where  an  elaborate  social 
machinery  did  not  exist,  this  training  was  invalu- 
able for  a  people's  order  and  well-being,  as  is  seen 
al.so  in  the  strict  family  life  of  China  and  its  long- 
established  ancestral  worship.  Among  thinkers, 
Plato  showed  his  practical  insight  by  fixing  on 
youth  as  the  impressionable  period  when  reverence 
should  be  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the  learner  and 
freed  from  the  admixture  of  unworthy  teaching, 
so  that  the  future  guardians  of  the  State  might 
grow  up  as  god-like  and  god-fearing  as  possible." 
Plato  trusted  to  reverence,  as  a  plant  of  native 
and  inward  growth,  to  check  the  rise  of  insolence 
in  the  young — '  for  there  are  two  warders  that  will 
eflectually  interpose,  namely,  fear  and  shame.''* 
In  modern  times  (ioethe  introduced  in  his  sketch 
of  an  ideal  education  his  famous  illustration  of 
reverence  (Ehrfurcht),  expressed  in  three  forms 
and  with  ai)pro|)riate  gestures — reverence  for  God 
and  what  is> above  us,  for  the  earth  and  what  is 
beneath  us  (the  ground  of  the  Christian  religion), 
and  towards  our  equals  in  society,  with  whom  we 
sho\ild  stand  and  act  in  comliiuation."  Goet  lie's 
view  that  reverence  is  not  an  innate  virtue,  and  is 
the  one  thing  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world 
with  him,  vitiated  his  plan  of  education  in  the 
judgment  of  Riiskin,  who  held  strongly  that  tliis 
faculty  is  inherent  in  every  well-born  human 
creature.''^  In  his  educational  sketch,  as  in  his 
moral  career,  Goiihc  regarded  reverence  and  other 
virtues  with  too  mueli  ilclaelnnent.  Like  Voltaire, 
he  cultivated  his  intellect  at  the  expense  of  ileeper 
qualities.      Reverence  is   not    a    higher   form  of 

'  /(.  v.  f.29-(i32,  xlii.  05.  >  /'.  vl.  416-418. 

» /(.  xxiv.  16.  4  Oii.  xxil.  412. 

0  //.  xxlv.  ins.  «('r/.  ill.  48. 

'  W.  K,  (llndstone,  Studtei  on  Uomer  and  the  Uomeric  Age, 
Oxford,  1,%,S,  II.  4.16. 

»  Ex  2(|ia  2228,  Lv  low. 

0  /(-•;).  II.  877,  !W.I ;  cf.  Pindar.  01.  i.  SB.  '«  Rep.  v.  466. 

11  Wilhelm  Mrieler,  tr.  T.  (^irlvlo.  London,  1874,  vol.  Hi.  ch  x. 
"  JVme  and  Tide,  Letter  xvl.  }  IMI. 
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egoism,  or  the  all-ro)ind  development  of  our  powers, 
'  for  no  man  can  venerate  himself.' ' 

4.  Growth  and  decline  of  reverence. — The  thesis 
maintained  by  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton, 
that,  '  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  ahnost  neces- 
sarily declines,'^  may  be  thought  applicable  to  this 
virtue.  We  should  not,  however,  identify  rever- 
ence with  the  spirit  of  superstition  and  submission 
characteristic  of  a  time  when  ideas  and  institutions 
were  not  called  in  question,  and  when  habits  of 
deference  prevailed.  In  the  ferment  of  modern 
conditions,  and  as  the  result  of  the  revolutionary, 
democratic,  and  levelling  spirit  that  has  intruded 
everywhere,  old  forms  of  reverence  inevitably  dis- 
appear. A  type  of  goodness  once  so  simple  and 
attractive  seems  left  behind. 

'  Its  most  beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the 
Americans  or  the  modem  French,  who  have  thrown  themselves 
most  fully  into  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  rather  in  secluded 
regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol.'  3 

Recent  observers  have  noticed  the  increasing  part 
played  by  religion  in  the  growth  of  the  social 
organism. 

'  A  preponderating  element  in  the  type  of  character  which 
the  evolutionary  forces  at  work  in  human  society  are  slowly 
developing,  would  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  reverence.'  * 

Science  may  thus  take  the  place  of  superstition  in 
upholding  this  virtue.  How  far  misgovernment 
in  Europe  has  destroyed  this  faculty  in  the  very 
classes  that  need  it  most  is  a  serious  question.' 

'Thoughtful  Americans  have  said,  that,  amid  all  the  material 
greatness  of  their  country — and  it  is  sufficient!}'  astonishing — 
their  gravest  anxiety  for  her  future  is  caused  by  the  absence 
of  reverence  among  all  classes  of  her  people."  8 

This  danger  is  not  confined  to  one  country.  The 
fault  of  democracy,  according  to  Lord  Morley,  has 
been  that  it  did  not  always  feel  or  show  reverence. 

5.  Reverence  in  some  of  its  relationships. — Some 
types  of  excellence,  like  certain  flowers,  are  in- 
tolerant of  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  this 
virtue  fosters  the  best  qualities. 

[a)  Reverence  and  truth. — '  It  is  the  penalty  of 
greatness  that  its  form  should  outlive  its  substance  : 
that  gilding  and  trappings  should  remain  when 
that  which  they  were  meant  to  deck  and  clothe 
has  departed.''  True  reverence  should  cease  using 
empty  ceremonies  and  sounding  titles,  when  they 
are  out  of  touch  with  reality.  Kant,  in  heralding 
the  age  of  criticism,  rightly  saw  that  the  greatest 
subjects,  including  religion  and  laws,  could  not 
claim  respect  unless  they  stood  the  test  of  free  and 
thorough  examination.  The  Arian  theologians,  in 
their  contest  with  Athanasius,  made  reverence  a 
pretext  for  adhering  to  their  views  of  the  divine 
unity  and  immutability.  We  should  not  trade 
upon  this  virtue  in  carrying  on  controversy. 
'  After  all  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth.'  * 

(h)  Reverence  and  love. — Newman,  whose  ecclesi- 
astical instinct  may  have  exaggerated  the  import- 
ance of  the  feelings  and  objects  of  awe  and  venera- 
tion, says  truly :  '  No  one  really  loves  another, 
who  does  not  feel  a  certain  reverence  towards  him.' ' 
Dante  saw  in  Beatrice  not  only  a  figure  that 
excited  his  senses  but  also  an  ideal  that  drew  forth 
his  highest  faculties.  Hence  his  resolve  to  wait 
and  write  something  worthy  of  her,  and  his  re- 
cognition of  the  law  that  '  love  intends  the  welfare 

1  Jlartineau^,  ii.  161. 

2  Critical  and  Historical  Essays^  London,  1874,  p.  3. 

3  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals^,  London, 
1888,  i.  143.  For  a  different  estimate  of  the  superstitious 
reverence  noted  by  a  traveller  in  the  Tyrol  cf.  S.  A.  Brooke, 
J4fe  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  London,  1S65,  ch.  iii. 

4  B.  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  London,  1894,  p.  287. 

5  Ruskin,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  lect.  iv.  §  137. 
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p.  327. 
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mainly  of  the  thing  it  loves.' '  To  veil  some  things 
is  to  ennoble  them,  and  in  literature  and  life  we 
may  desecrate  truth  and  love  by  too  familiar 
handling  of  them. 

(c)  Reverence  and  character. — The  worth  of  re- 
verence is  to  be  weighed  by  the  worth  of  those 
whom  we  think  deserving  of  it.  It  is  a  sure  index 
of  the  moral  value  of  any  society.  The  Christian 
rule,  '  Honour  all  men  '(IP  2"),  is  to  be  followed, 
but  with  discrimination.  Our  appreciation  will 
vary  with  varying  forms  of  excellence. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  picture  of  Puritan  New  England 
recalls  admirably  how  the  settler  in  that  old  day,  'while  still 
the  faculty  and  necessity  of  reverence  were  strong  in  him, 
bestowed  it  on  the  white  hair  and  venerable  brow  of  age  ;  on 
long-tried  integrity ;  on  solid  wisdom  and  sad-colored  experi- 
ence;  on  endowments  of  that  grave  and  weighty  order  which 
gives  the  idea  of  permanence,  and  comes  under  the  general 
definition  of  respectability.'^ 

A  society  in  which  the  ruling  types  are  of  this 
sort  is  healthy  and  progressive.  Character  thrives 
best  in  an  atmosphere  of  appreciation,  and  while, 
as  Dr.  .Johnson  said,  we  cannot  pay  '  civilities  to  a 
nonentity,'  it  always  does  a  man  good  to  show  him 
respect. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  works  cited  above,  see  artt.  in 
Grimm-Thayer's  Lpxicon;  DCG  ii.  627;  OED,  s.v.;  R.  C. 
Trench,  S(i;io?ii/m.«  of  the  A'2'8,  London,  1876,  5  19 ;  J.  Adam, 
The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece  (GiSord  Lectures),  Edinburgh, 
1908 ;  F.  Paulsen.  System  of  Ethics,  tr.  F.  Thilly,  London, 
1899,  pp.  431-433 ;  T.  G-  Rooper,  School  and  Home  Life,  do. 
1896  (opening  lecture,  'Reverence  or  the  Ideal  in  Education'); 
J.  S.  Simon,  The  Three  Reverences  (Addresses  to  Girls),  do. 
1889  ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,  do.  1868, 
i.  295-308 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The  Liqht  of  the  World,  do.  1891, 
pp.  253-269 ;  T.  G.  Selby,  Lesson  of  a  Dilemma,  do.  1893,  pp. 
12.3-144;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Flood-tide,  do-  1901,  pp.  103-114; 
W.  M.  Macgregor,  .Some  of  God's  Ministries,  Edinburgh,  1910, 
p.  175;  C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia  ('Modern  Gallantry');  T. 
Carlyle.  M i^cellaTieous  Essays,  London,  1872,  vii.  169-198 
(' Inau^'ural  Address');  J.  Brown,  Horce  Subsecivce,  3rd  ser., 
Edinburgh,  1882,  pp.  177-197  ('Thackeray's  Death' — instances 
of  '  his  reverence  and  godly  fear');  Tennyson,  Jn  3Iei/wriajn; 
M.  Arnold,  Rugby  Chapel.  W.  M,  KaXKIN. 

REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION.— i.  Periodicity 
in  religious  life. — It  does  not  require  much  ob- 
servation to  be  assured  that  the  course  of  religion, 
in  either  the  individual  or  the  community,  is  not 
uniform,  but  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  seasons  of 
greater  and  less  intensity.  To  what  these  varia- 
tions are  due  may  be  a  deep  question;  but  that 
they  occur  is  a  fact  lying  on  the  surface.  There 
are  times  of  fiood-tide  in  the  soul,  which  are  accom- 
panied with  great  happiness  and  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  memory,  and  there  are  seasons  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  when  there  are  given  from 
on  high  what  the  Scripture  calls  '  showers  of  bless- 
ing.' The  psychology  of  the  human  spirit  may 
have  its  own  reckoning  to  render  for  such  pheno- 
mena ;  but  in  the  last  resort  they  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  blowing  wheie  it  listeth. 

One  cause  of  revival  is  to  be  found  in  personali- 
ties of  original  religious  genius.  Such  were,  in  the 
OT,  Moses,  Samuel,  Hezekiah,  Ezra,  and  the  like, 
with  each  of  whom  a  rise  in  the  tide  is  connected. 
But  there  was  jirovision  made  in  the  economy  of 
that  period  for  bringing  crowds  together,  with 
their  minds  bent  on  religious  exercises,  at  the 
annual  feasts.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  especi- 
ally, with  its  booths  of  green  branches,  must  have 
resembled  a  camp-meeting.  In  the  NT  the  public 
ministries  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  St. 
Paul  exhibited  many  features  always  associated 
with  revivals.  The  book  of  Acts  can  hardly  be 
understood  by  a  reader  who  has  never  lived  in  a 
revival,  but  every  chapter  contains  notices  and  ex- 
pressions which  appeal  to  the  experience  of  one 
who  has. 

Many  Church  historians  have  observed  a  rhythm 
in  the  successive  periods,  like  wave  following  on 
wave.     Thus  the  elevation  of  the  Apostolic  Age 

1  Purgatorio,  canto  xvii, 

2  The'Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  xxii.  (Works,  Boston,  1884,  v.  283). 
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was  followed  by  the  depression  of  tlie  subsequent 
period  ;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  greatness  of 
the  age  of  the  Christological  Councils  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  dark  age  which  followed,  though 
the  latter  was  illuminated  also  by  the  work  of  the 
great  missionaries ;  the  age  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  friars  was  one  of  greatness  in  manj-  directions, 
but  it  was  followed  by  two  centuries  of  disintegra- 
tion. 

2.  The  Puritan  awakening. — In  writing  the 
history  of  Protestantism,  Dorner  divides  the  cen- 
turies into  three  revivals — that  of  the  Reformation, 
that  of  Pietism,  and  that  of  Evangelicalism. 
Puritanism  (g.y.)  might  be  described  as  a  season 
of  wide-spread  revival  in  England  ;  and  no  better 
representative  of  its  operation  could  be  named 
:han  Richard  Baxter,  wlio,  in  The  Reformed  Pastor 
( 1656)  and  his  autobiography  {Eeliquicc  Baxtenanee, 
1696),  has  left  an  incomparable  record  of  the 
methods  by  which  he  made  the  field  of  labour  in 
which  he  was  settled  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  When  he  went  to  Kidderminster,  only  two 
or  three  families  in  each  street  had  domestic  wor- 
ship, but,  before  his  work  was  finished,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  in  a  street  were  without  it.  He 
anticipated  the  methods  of  modem  revivalists — or, 
rather,  invented  something  better — by  getting  his 
people  to  visit  him,  family  by  family,  at  the  manse, 
and  confide  to  him  the  secrets  of  their  spiritual 
condition,  so  that  he  could  apply  the  best  advice 
to  every  case.  As  he  was  zealous  in  recommend- 
ing his  methods  to  other  ministers,  his  example 
created  wide-spread  imitation. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  Second  Keformation  in 
Scotland,  John  Livingstone,  was  privileged  to 
witness  such  an  awakening  under  his  ministry  as 
has  ever  since,  in  his  native  land  and  beyond  it, 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  expectancy  in  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  \\  hen  assisting  at  a  communion  season 
at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  he  preached  at  an  extempor- 
ized gathering  on  the  Monday  after,  and  was  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  about  500  persons, 
whose  subsequent  life  made  them  a  leaven  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  they  belonged.  About 
the  same  time  another  divine  of  great  learning  and 
fine  character,  David  Dickson,  was  the  principal 
instrument  in  a  movement  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
to  which  was  given  by  opponents  the  nickname  of 
'  the  Stewarton  sickness.  This  epithet  was  due 
to  certain  physical  phenomena  accomjianying  the 
spiritual  impressions,  of  which  Dickson  himself, 
however,  made  nothing,  being  doubtful  whether 
they  might  not  be  the  work  of  the  enemy,  to  dis- 
credit the  movement. 

The  effects  of  Puritanism  were  not  confined  to 
England,  and  Holland  especially  participated  in 
the  blessing  through  the  presence  of  exiled  Puritans 
in  its  pulpits  and  university  chairs.  A  quickening 
of  spiritual  life  ensued,  especially  in  the  universi- 
ties, oue  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  holding 
of  prayer-meetings  among  the  students.  The  same 
feature  appeared  in  the  revival,  bearing  the  name 
of  Pietism  {q.v.),  which  occurred  soon  after  in 
Germany  in  connexion  with  the  labourH  of  such 
men  as  Spcner,  Francke,  and  liengcl.  Spener 
gave  the  name  of  collrr/ia  picfutis  to  the  meetings, 
at  wliieh  laymen  were  en<'ouraged  to  speak  and 
tjike  part  in  prayer,  and  these  exen'ises  he  re- 
garded as  manifestations  of  the  spiritual  priesthood 
of  all  believers,  which  Luther  hail  proclaimed  but 
the  Lutheran  Church  liail  forgotten.  .\  develop- 
ment of  revivalism  in  several  ways  uniipic  was  duo 
t<)  the  activity  of  Count  Ziiizondorf,  (he  founder 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (see  art.  Moravians). 
In  origin,  however,  it  was  clo.sely  connected  with 
the  movement  uniler  Spener,  and  it  hiul  a  direct 
■md  determining  influence  on  the  origin  of  Method- 
inm  (ij.v.)  ;  for  not  only  .John  Wesley  liiniHclf,  but 


his  brother  Charles  and  his  friend  George  White- 
field,  were  converted  under  Moravian  influences. 
Zinzendorf's  piety  was  of  a  brighter  type  than  that 
of  Spener,  and  this  was  manifested  particularly  in 
the  cultivation  of  hj^mn-singing,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  marks  of  all  modern  revivals. 

3.  The  Evangelical  revival.— What  Puritanism 
gave  to  the  Continent  in  the  movements  just 
described  came  back  to  England  in  the  vaster  move- 
ment of  Methodism,  of  which  the  primary  spring 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  thorough  conversion  of  its 
leaders.  These  men  felt  themselves  to  be  the 
depositories  of  a  truth  so  divine  and  blessed  that 
they  could  not  keep  it  to  themselves  or  confine 
their  preaching  of  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  parish. 
In  the  sjiirit  of  Him  who  said  that  they  that  are 
whole  have  no  need  of  a  jihysician,  but  they  that 
are  sick,  they  flung  themselves  on  the  most  wicked 
and  degraded  portions  of  the  population,  and,  when 
churches  were  refused  to  them  or  proved  too  small 
to  hold  the  crowds,  they  went  to  the  open  air. 
Recognizing  the  obligation  of  all  to  whom  the 
joyful  sound  had  come  with  power  to  transmit 
the  deposit  to  others,  they  employed  a  ministry 
beyond  that  of  the  regularly  educated  and  ordained, 
and  demanded  the  witness-bearing,  by  word  and 
life,  of  all  to  whom  the  secret  of  the  Lord  had  been 
revealed.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  ideas 
of  the  revival ;  nothing  has  so  delayed  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  as  the  notion  that  the  work 
belongs  only  to  an  official  class  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  hope  that  the  world  will  ever  be  won  to 
Christianity  on  these  terms.  It  is  through  the 
operation  of  the  truer  view  that  legions  of  Sabbath 
School  teachers  have  been  won  for  the  service  of 
the  Church. 

The  Evangelical  revival  came  to  Wales  through 
the  ministry  of  Whitefield  him.self  and  the  simul- 
taneous but  independent  etl'orts  of  such  natives  as 
Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  it  found 
in  the  Welsh  temperament  a  congenial  soil.  It 
entered  Scotland  through  a  thorough  change  taking 
place  in  the  soul  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.r.),  in 
whose  big  brain  and  heart  it  obtained  the  as-surance 
of  ditt'usion  through  the  country.  His  a-ssociates 
in  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  which  led  to  the 
Disruption  were  keenly  interested  in  revival 
work.  While  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  e.g., 
was  absent  in  Palestine,  in  quest  of  a  site  for  a 
Jewish  mission  about  to  be  founded  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  a  revival  broke  out  in  his  congrega- 
tion at  Dundee  under  the  ministry  of  his  loevm 
tcnens,  William  Burns,  subsequently  the  famous 
('hina  missionary,  and  it  continued  to  the  end  of 
McCheyne's  life.  Horatius  Bonar,  subsequently 
noted  as  a  hymn-writer,  reiiublished  in  1843  a  work 
on  revivals  originally  issued  in  1754  by  John  Gillies 
of  tJlasgow,  under  the  title  of  Historienl  Collections 
relating  to  Jiemarkrible  Periods  of  tlic  Success  if 
the  Gospel,  and  brought  it  down  to  date,  inserting 
not  a  few  letters  from  friends  of  his  own  about 
hopeful  movements  in  their  parishes  at  the  time. 
Another  member  of  the  McCheyne  circle,  A.  N. 
Somerville  of  Glasgow,  developed  in  later  life  into 
a  modern  apostle,  going  round  the  world  as  an 
evangelist  and  succeeding  in  delivering  his  testi- 
mony even  in  such  unlikely  quarters  as  Berlin 
and  Petrograd.  The  anticipations  of  revival 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  Uonar  had  become  more 
general,  as  time  went  on  ;  and  it  was  in  answer  to 
widespread  prayer  that,  in  the  years  l.S5!»  and 
Istill,  limes  of  blcKsing  W('re  exiierienced  in  many 
diU'erciit  jiarls  of  the  three  kingdoniH.  Ircliiml  was 
the  first  part  visited  ;  and  a  classical  ri'cord  of  this 
inovement,  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  an  Irishman, 
William  Gibson's  Yeiir  of  Crriee  ( Isdinburgli,  18611). 

4.  Work  of  D.  L.  Moody.     Still  mori'  extensive 
was  the  work  of  the  American  evangelist,  D.   L. 
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Moody,  in  1873-75,  1881-83,  1891-92.  He  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  layman,  without  uni- 
versity education,  practically  unknown,  when  he 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  1873  ;  only  a 
few  ministers  interested  in  such  work  had  been 
informed  of  his  successful  ettbrts  in  the  north  of 
England,  and,  having  gone  there  to  see  and  hear 
him,  they  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Edinburgh.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Scotland 
became  aware  that  it  had  foimd  an  evangelist 
whom  it  could  take  to  its  heart,  and,  before  the 
year  ended,  the  whole  country  was  full  of  the 
rumour  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  capital.  He 
had  brought  with  him  a  coadjutor,  IraD.  Sankey, 
who  '  sang  the  gospel '  to  his  own  accompaniment 
on  an  American  organ,  these  being  noveltie.s  at 
the  time  and  forming  an  element  of  attractiveness. 
But  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  centre  of  power 
was  the  evangelist  himself.  He  was  of  stout  and 
heavy  build,  yet  full  of  activity  and  business 
capacity.  He  had  the  shrewdest  perception  of 
character,  and  knew  how  to  utilize  all  available 
forces.  He  held  three  meetings  a  day— one  at 
noon  for  prayer,  testimony,  and  praise ;  a  Bible- 
reading  in  the  afternoon  for  the  building  up  of 
Christians  ;  and  an  evangelistic  meeting  at  night. 
From  the  first  these  were  well  attended,  and  soon 
every  meeting  was  crowded,  wherever  he  went. 
His  doctrine  Iiad  a  wide  range,  not  omitting  the 
sterner  aspects  of  truth,  but  culminating  in  the 
love  of  God.  There  was  not  much  eloquence,  but 
unfailing  fresliness,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
being  abundance  of  illustrations,  drawn  not  from 
nature  or  art  or  literature,  but  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  human  beings.  He  had 
the  power  of  attracting  young  men  and  inspiring 
liero-worship ;  and,  as  there  happened  to  be  a 
theological  college  next  door  to  the  place  where 
most  of  the  meetings  were  held,  the  students  not 
only  assisted  in  the  inquiry  meetings  but  carried 
the  news  of  what  was  going  on  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  tne  visits  of 
the  evangelist  to  other  places.  Moody  angled  for 
decisions  at  the  close  of  his  addresses  with  remark- 
able tenderness  and  skill,  but  he  did  not  put  undue 
pressure  on  any  to  make  known  their  anxiety. 
There  were  no  physical  manifestations  of  any 
kind,  and  he  exhibited  promptitude  and  sometimes 
not  a  little  humour  in  restraining  attempts  at 
extravagance.  He  was  singularly  free  from  the 
weaknesses  sometimes  imputed  to  men  of  his  class, 
euch  as  personal  vanity  and  love  of  money.  He 
seemed  to  be  always  sensible  that  he  owed  his 
opportunity  to  the  labours  of  the  regular  ministry 
before  him  in  the  field,  as  well  as  that  the  per- 
petuity of  his  work  would  depend  on  the  sympathy 
and  fidelity  of  the  same  labourers  in  the  field  after 
he  had  left.  Though  ultimately  a  Pactolus  for 
him  and  his  colleague  began  to  flow  from  the  sale 
of  hymn-books,  his  unselfishness  had  been  fully 
established  before  he  became  aware  of  this,  and  he 
made  an  unselfish  use  of  the  riches  flowing  from 
this  source,  devoting  large  sums  to  the  equipment 
of  colleges  for  young  men  and  women  which  he 
opened  in  his  native  place  in  later  life.  The 
classes  chiefly  aflTected  by  his  mission  were  not  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  though  these  ultimately  bene- 
fited largely  from  the  labours  of  those  in  whom 
the  desire  for  altruistic  effort  liad  been  begotten, 
but  those  who,  though  connected  with  churches, 
were  still  undecided  and  living  a  prayerless  and 
worldly  life.  Such,  however,  are  perhaps  the 
proper  subjects  of  a  revival ;  and  the  power  of  a 
revivalist  lies  in  the  summons  to  them  to  bring 
their  conduct  into  harmony  with  their  convictions. 
The  remark  is  often  quoted  of  some  one  who  said 
that  Moody  was  the  biggest  '  human '  he  had  ever 
met,  and  this  is  an  estimate  which  would  commend 


itself  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
But  it  was  an  afterthought :  at  the  time  the  pre- 
vailing impression  was  the  sense  of  a  movement 
directed  from  above,  in  which  all  the  human 
agencies  concerned  were  swallowed  up  and  for- 
gotten. 

Among  the  students  of  the  New  College  who 
assisted  Moody  in  Edinburgh  the  one  destined  to 
prove  most  useful  was  Henry  Drummond,  who  for 
years  accompanied  the  American  evangelists  from 
one  great  city  to  another,  devoting  himself  especi- 
allj'  to  meetings  for  young  men,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wliicli  he  unfolded  qualities  of  rare 
distinction.  When  settled  subsequently  as  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  in  Glasgow,  he  became  an 
evangelist  to  the  universities  of  Scotland,  working 
chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  labours  were  facili- 
tated and  seconded  by  Principal  Sir  William  Muir, 
Sir  Alexander  Simpson,  and  other  members  of  the 
faculties.  He  succeeded  in  winning  for  religion  a 
new  place  in  the  universities  of  his  native  land, 
the  change  being  embodied  in  the  Christian  Unions 
established  within  their  walls.  His  evangelistic 
labours  on  behalf  of  young  men,  and  especially 
students,  extended  all  over  the  world  ;  and  at  one 
time  he  found  a  remarkable  entrance  for  the 
evangelistic  message  among  the  upper  classes  of 
London  society.  Between  him  and  Moody  there 
subsisted  a  beautiful  and  lifelong  friendship  ;  and, 
when  the  younger  man  was  charged  with  heretical 
views,  the  older  constantly  declared  that  he  had 
listened  to  his  friend  far  oftener  than  had  his 
accusers,  but  had  never  heard  from  him  anything 
with  which  he  did  not  agree. 

5.  Welsh  revival  of  1904-06. — In  1904  a  revival 
of  great  intensity  occurred  in  Wales  and  lasted  for 
about  two  years.  It  seemed  almost  to  rise  out  of 
the  ground,  so  little  was  it  the  result  of  definite 
teaching  and  so  primitive  were  the  forms  in  which 
emotion  exhibited  itself ;  yet  it  had  wide-spread 
practical  effects  of  the  most  definite  kind,  such  as 
the  diminution  of  drunkenness,  the  abandonment 
of  feuds,  and  the  restitution  of  property.  It  sub- 
sided, however,  as  unaccountably  as  it  arose,  and 
for  its  promoters  there  was  not  a  little  disillusion- 
ment. A  French  student  of  religious  psychology, 
Henri  Bois  of  Montauban,  was  so  affected  by  the 
rumours  reaching  him  that  he  visited  the  scenes  of 
revival,  thoroughly  investigating  everything,  in- 
cluding certain  occult  physical  manifestations,  and 
the  results  were  embodied  in  a  larjje  work  entitled 
Lc  Riveil  au  Pays  dc  Galles  (Paris,  1906),  as  well 
as  a  subsequent  volume  entitled  Qudques  Rfflexions 
sur  la  psychologie  des  r(vcils  (do.  1906).  In  the 
latter  much  use  is  made  of  the  crowd- psychology 
of  his  countryman,  Gabriel  Tarde ;  and  it  would 
be  a  singular  fact  if  the  best  literary  monument  of 
the  Welsh  revival  should  in  future  have  to  be 
sought  in  a  foreign  language. 

6.  American  revivals. — America  is  the  land  of 
reWvals.  Nowhere  else  have  these  been  so  fre- 
quent as  in  the  United  States  ;  nowhere  else  have 
the  Churches  owed  to  them  so  much  of  their  in- 
crease and  prosperity  ;  and  nowhere  else  have  they 
been  subjected  to  so  much  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical discussion.  It  is  to  the  atmosphere  of 
revival  in  which  they  live  and  move  that  American 
thinkers  owe  the  position  of  pre-eminence  in  reli- 
gious psychology  conceded  to  them  even  by  the 
Germans  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Ameri- 
can book  which  has  attained  most  notability 
throughout  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  should  be  of  this  type,  William  James's 
Vorieties  of  Religious  Experience  (London  and  New 
York,  1902). 

What  is  known  as  '  the  Great  Awakening '  began 
in  1734,  and  broke  out  again  in  1740  at  Northamp- 
ton,   Mass.,    under    the    preaching    of    Jonathan 
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Edwards  {q.  v. ),  pastor  in  the  Congregational  Cliurch 
of  the  place,  and  it  extended  tlirougU  the  greater 
part  of  New  England,  George  Whitefield,  from 
England,  being  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  the 
later  stages.  It  began  wivh  Edwards  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  in  which  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  sin,  with  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
conscience  ;  and  the  power  of  producing  deep  con- 
viction of  personal  guilt  remained  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  ministry.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  philosophical  grasp,  to  whom 
his  countrymen  fondly  look  back  as  their  deepest 
thinker  in  theology.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works,  most  of  wliich  were  connected  with  the 
revival,  and  one  of  them  is  a  classic,  A  Treatise 
concerning  Religious  Affections  (Vii^),  being  written 
to  show  which  features  of  the  prevalent  excitement 
were  healthy  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  which 
were  morbid  and  needed  to  be  restrained.  He  fell 
out  with  his  people  over  the  question  of  debarring 
the  unworthy  from  the  Lord's  Table  and  had  to 
quit  the  place  ;  but  he  finished  his  course  in  honour 
as  president  of  Princeton  College. 

Times  unfavourable  to  religion  followed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  War  of  Independence  ;  but,  about 
the  turn  of  the  century,  chieHy  through  the  preach- 
ing of  James  McGready  and  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  McGee,  a  remarkable  awakening  passed 
through  the  Cumberland  country  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee — a  region  which  had  long  been  notorious 
for  irreligion  and  \'iolence.  Taking  place  in  such 
a  population,  assembled  in  huge  camp-meetings,  it 
was  attended  with  physical  manifestations  of  a 
remarkable  order,  which,  under  the  name  of  '  bodily 
exercises,'  are  fully  described  in  a  curious  but 
obviously  well-informed  article  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Essays  (1st  ser..  New  York,  1846, 
Edinburgh,  1856),  under  the  title  of  '  Bodily  Effects 
of  Religious  Excitement.'  To  these  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  do  not  appear  to  have  attached 
undue  importance,  but  such  experiences  must  have 
produced  among  the  masses  of  the  people  an  over- 
powering sense  of  supernatural  agency.  Similar 
phenomena  have  often  since  appearecf,  but  they 
tend  to  diininisli  before  tlie  advance  of  education. 

When  Timothy  Dwiglit,  in  1795,  became  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  religion  among  the  professors 
and  students  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  but,  under  his 
powerful  preaching  from  the  puljiit  of  the  college 
chapel,  revivals  took  place  again  and  again  among 
the  students  ;  and,  it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen such  visitations  could  be  counted  in  tlie  course 
of  a  century.  Ever  since,  such  movements  in 
colleges  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
revivalism  of  the  country  ;  and  E.  D.  Starbuck,  in 
his  Psychology  of  Religion  (London,  18011),  has 
thereliy  been  led  to  connect  conversion  with  the 
physiological  changes  of  puberty.  Certainly  there 
are  atiinities  between  religion  and  the  awakening 
of  the  youthful  mind  to  such  sentiments  as  patriot- 
ism and  altruism;  but  in  some  at  least  of  the 
American  revivals,  such  as  that  conducted  by 
C.  G.  Kinney,  the  average  ago  of  the  converts  was 
much  more  mature.  Tlie  Young  Men's  Christian 
Aiwociation  has  obtained  in  American  universities 
a  position  of  great  importance,  its  building  being 
generally  on  the  campus  and  forming  the  social 
centre  of  the  place  ;  and  this  has  all'ordeil  o|ipor- 
tunities  of  a  unique  descri]ition  for  the  lli(l■ll^<ion  of 
religious  sentiments  among  the  student  body. 

The  Irish  revival  of  185'.),  above  referred  to,  was 
ftn  importation  from  the  United  States,  where  it 
had  been  prevalent  for  two  years  previously  ;  and 
of  course  .\Ioofly  had  learned  his  methods  in  his 
own  country  before  coming  to  the  British  Isles. 
But  liiH  success  in  the  old  country  gave  liiin  a 
Klandiiig  in  his  own  land  sucli  as  no  evangelist 
before  him  had  enjoyed,  and  he  was  going  up  and 


down  the  States  evangelizing  till  his  death.  Nearly 
all  the  evangelists  who  have  since  come  into  promi- 
nence, such  as  G.  F.  Pentecost,  B.  F.  Mills,  R.  A. 
Torrey,  J.  W.  Chapman,  and  W.  A.  Sunday,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  his  disciples  and  imitators, 
though  some  of  them  have  developed  novel  methods 
in  certain  directions,  such  as  awakening  interest 
before  their  arrival,  uniting  the  religious  forces 
of  the  place  for  a  general  eftbrt,  securing  the 
public  testimony  of  converts,  and  getting  the 
results  which  have  been  harvested  well  preserved 
after  their  departure.  While  Moody  was  attended 
only  by  a  single  coadjutor,  the  more  successful  of 
these  recent  men  move  from  place  to  place  with  a 
following  of  something  like  a  dozen,  ready  for  every 
kind  of  assistance  such  as  secretarial  work,  singing, 
advertising,  and  the  rest. 

7.  Horace  Bushnell's  protest. — This  triumphant 
progress  of  revivalism  in  the  United  States  did  not 
take  place  without  challenge.  Certain  denomina- 
tions held  aloof,  especially  the  Episcopalian, 
although  the  '  missions '  carried  on  in  recent  times 
not  only  among  Episcopalians  but  even  among 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  regarded  as  a  concession 
to  the  popularity  and  utility  of  methods  which 
these  bodies  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge. 
Almost  exactly  a  century  after  the  appearance  of 
Jonathan  Edwards'  classical  work  mentioned  above 
there  was  published  by  another  minister  of  the 
same  denomination,  Horace  Bushnell  (q.v.),  a  book. 
Christian  Nurttire  (Hartford,  U.S.A.,  1847),  which 
traversed  the  prevailing  practice  in  thoroughgoing 
fashion ;  and,  though  small  in  bulk,  this  is  one  of 
the  great  works  of  American  theology.  Bushnell 
was  not  opposed  to  revivals  as  such  ;  indeed,  he 
had  taken  part  in  them  and  had,  at  a  not  very 
tender  age,  passed  through  a  marked  conversion 
himself.  But  he  was  irritated  by  the  disposition 
in  multitudes  to  assume  that  nothing  could  be 
happening  in  religion  unless  a  revival  were  going 
on,  by  the  exaggerated  importance  ascribed  to  con- 
version, as  if  it  were  the  only  religious  experience, 
and  by  the  invasion  of  the  sacredness  of  personality 
in  certain  practices  of  the  revivalists.  He  charged 
revivalism  with  exaggerated  individualism,  no 
comprehension  being  displajed  for  the  functions 
of  the  Church,  the  family,  and  the  State,  or  for 
the  significance  of  baptism  among  the  experiences 
of  life.  He  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  system 
by  maintaining  that,  normally,  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  Christian  culture  in  the  home 
should  grow  up  Christians,  without  requiring 
such  a  change  as  is  insisted  on  in  revivals.  Bush- 
nell's strong  point  was  never  the  evidence  from 
Scripture,  and  he  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
Icacliiiig  of  our  Lord  Ilim.self  on  the  new  birth,  on 
taking  up  the  cross,  and  on  making  confession 
before  men.  When  it  is  to  experience  that  the 
appeal  is  made,  oi)inions  may  dill'er  widely  as  to 
the  proportion  of  those  receiving  a  Christian  train- 
ing who  subsequently  appear  as  undeniably  Christ- 
ian, but  it  would  be  a  fatal  niistalic  not  to  recognize 
that  multitudes  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
best  of  nurture  grow  up  alienated  from  God  and 
with  their  heart  in  the  world  ;  and  these  are  the 
proper  sul)je(ts  of  a  revival.  To  regard  as  true 
Clirislinns  all  who  have  undergone  such  rites  as 
baptism  and  conlirmation  is  to  bo  content  witii  a 
nominal  aiui  Pharisaic  type  of  Christianity.  The 
comiiinnicalion  of  roligioti  from  the  outside  thniugli 
tradition  and  instruction  is  not  enough  without  a 
reaction  from  witbiii  by  the  personality  itself  and 
a  grasping  of  the  truth  hy  the  mind's  own  activity. 
Bushnell's  protest,  however,  enabled  those  to 
breathe  who  had  no  story  of  thidr  own  conversion 

to  tell  ;  and  these  have  incluilcd  cviii   pr inent 

revivalists  like  Zinzendorf  and  DruniriMind.  The 
test  for  every  one   is  not  whether  at  some  past 
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moment  he  passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis,  capable 
of  being  related  as  a  testimony,  but  whether  at 
the  present  moment  he  is  prepared  to  receive  the 
Saviour  and  to  surrender  all  to  His  love  and  service. 
There  will  always  be  minds  to  which  catastrophic 
experiences  in  religion  are  congenial  and  others  to 
which  the  methods  of  nurtuie  are  more  acceptable  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  room  within  the  Kingtlom  of 
God  for  work  inspired  by  both  of  these  ideals  ;  and 
with  the  progress  of  time  each  side  may  be  trusted 
to  understand  the  other  better. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  art. 
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review  of  the  Litter  in  Princeton  Theological  Essays,  2nd  ser., 
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burgh, n.d.  ;  R.  Bendixen,  Bilder  atis  der  Ictzten  religiosen 
Eru'ccknng  in  Deutschland,  Leipzig,  1897  ;  H.  Stephan,  Der 
Pietisimis  als  Triiger  des  Portsehritts  in  Kirche,  Theologie  und 
allgeineiner  Geistesbildung,  Tiibingen,  1908 ;  A.  Ritschl,  Gesch. 
des  Pietismus,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  1880-86  ;  J.  C.  Ryle,  The  Christ- 
ian Leaders  of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1868  ;  J.  H.  Overton, 
Evangelictil  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  do.  1886  ;  W. 
J.  Townsend,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  George  Eayrs,  A  New 
Uist.  0/  Methodism,  2  vols.,  do.  1909  ;  F.  P.  G.  Guizot,  MMita- 
tions  sur  I'Uat  actuel  de  la  religion  chr^tienne,  Paris,  1866 ; 
W.  R.  Moody,  The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  New  York  and 
London,  1900 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Life  of  Henry  Drumniond, 
London,  1899  ;  H.  E.  Lewis,  With  Christ  among  the  Miners, 
do.  1007  ;  The  Works  of  President  Edwards'^,  8  vols.,  do.  1817  ; 
J.  Tracy,  The  Great  Awakening :  A  Hist,  of  the  Revival  of 
Religion  in  the  Time  of  Edtcards  and  Whitefield,  Boston,  1842; 
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James  Stalker. 
REVOLUTION.— See  Kebellion. 

REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS.  —  i. 
Preliminary. — In  considering  the  attitude  of  the 
ethical  or  religious  man,  as  such,  towards  rewards 
and  punishments,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  \vlth 
certain  questions  which  involve  the  whole  nature 
of  law.  Those  thinkers,  e.g.  (nowadays  fewer 
than  formerly),  who  treat  law  in  the  Austinian 
fashion  as  an  authoritative  command,  claiming  a 
more  or  less  unreasoning  obedience,  will  naturally 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  potential  influence  upon 
it  of  religion  and  ethics.  In  the  famous  phrase  of 
Samuel  Horsley,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  laws  but  to  submit  to  them  ;  and  the  punish- 
ments and  rewards  assigned  by  them  we  must 
accept  with  at  least  an  e.xternal  show  of  accommo- 
dation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  perfectly  tenable 
position,  and  has  indeed  been  maintained  by  some, 
that  tlie  infliction  of  punishment  is  not  permissible 
to  man,  and  least  of  all  to  the  State.  Those  who 
hold  this  opinion  point  out,  with  much  appearance 
of  reason,  that  fallible  humanity  is  incapable  of 
exactly  measuring  the  guilt  of  tlie  criminal  or  of 
tracing  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  crime  beyond 
its  narrowest  surroundings.  For  many,  perhaps 
for  all,  ofl'ences  society  itself,  or  the  unreachable 
past,  may  well  be  far  more  responsible  than  the 
so-called  offender — not  to  add  that,  in  the  words  of 
Angelo  in  Measure  for  Measure,^  the  jury  often 
'  may  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
guiltier  than  him  they  try.'  For  these  and  other 
reasons  men  of  the  most  various  religious  views 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  punishment 
altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  erring  human 
1  n.  i.  20. 


tribunals.  Some  base  their  conclusions  on  an 
interpretation  of  certain  words  of  Jesus ;  of  tl)is 
class  are  Tolstoi  and  his  followers.  Others,  like 
Kropotkin,  taking  an  anarchistic  view  of  the 
world,  adapt  their  conception  of  puni.shment  to 
their  general  idea  of  the  illegitimacy  of  all  ordered 
government.  Some  bid  us  leave  penalty  to  the 
divine  court  that  cannot  err;  others,  rejecting  all 
idea  of  the  divine,  see  no  reason  on  that  account 
for  subjecting  the  individual  to  the  judgment  of 
his  fellows. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  these  argu- 
ments admit  of  no  direct  answer ;  they  can  onlj' 
be  met  on  the  principle  of  solvitur  amhulandu. 
'  Common  sense  (in  the  Aristotelian  acceptation 
of  the  phrase  as  the  general  opinion  of  enligliteiicd 
men)  holds,  and  will  apparently  continue  to  hold, 
that  one  way  to  decrease  crime  is  to  punish  it  ;  <"nd 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  which  holds  that  the 
sole  legitimate  way  to  decrease  crime  is  either  to 
ignore  it  or  to  meet  it  by  active  benevolence  or  non- 
resistance.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  the 
elimination  of  punishment  may  be  considered  a 
desirable  ideal  ;  but  a  philosophy  that  is  to  have 
any  practical  value  must  take  account  of  actually 
existing  conditions  ;  and  it  is  with  these  that  the 
present  article  will  mainly  concern  itself,  leaving 
maxims  of  the  kind  described  to  play  their  part 
exclusively  in  the  inward  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austinian  theory  seems 
to  fail  chiefly  through  not  taking  account  of  the 
fact  that  law,  as  an  expression  of  one  side  of 
humanity,  is  a  product  of  evolution,  and  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  consideration  of  its  origin 
and  growth  in  and  through  past  ages.  Therefore, 
although  this  historical  aspect  is  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  artt.  Crimes  and  Punishments,  we  shall 
keep  it  in  view  throughout  this  article ;  for  law, 
regarded  as  a  growth,  is  at  once  seen  to  fall  under 
the  effective  criticism  of  a  constantly  growing 
moral  and  religious  feeling  in  the  community. 

2.  Basal  elements  of  punishment. — Law  is  the 
product  of  society,  and,  at  least  partially,  of  society 
in  its  religious  aspect. 

'  Those  ways  of  action,'  says  Durkheim,!  '  to  which  society  is 
strongly  enough  attached  to  impose  them  upon  its  members, 
are,  b\  "that  very  fact,  marked  with  a  distinctive  sign  provoca- 
tive of  respect.' 

Authority  springs  from  social  opinion  :  indeed,  '  it 
might  even  be  asked  whether  all  authority  is  not 
the  daughter  of  opinion.'^  But  society  soon  finds 
that  mere  opinion  will  not  exert  sufficient  authority 
to  influence  all  its  members  ;  and  the  very  earliest 
customary  laws  make  us  familiar  with  sanctions 
and  rewards.'  Punishment,  whatever  shape  it 
may  assume,  is  clearly  seen  to  be  an  evil.''  In  the 
sense  of  penalty  inflicted  under  the  sanction  of 
law,  it  has  at  least  one  of  its  roots  in  the  primitive 
instinct  of  revenge,  precisely  as  reward  is  partly 
based  upon  the  primitive  instinct  of  gratitude. 
'  Revenge,'  said  Bacon,  '  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice  '  ; 
and  conversely  justice,  in  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant aspects,  is  but  a  tamed  and  civilized  revenge. 
Now  revenge  (?.«.),  superficially  viewed,  is  a  pure 
'  evil'  ;  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  impulse  to 
return  blow  for  blow.  Because  you  have  been 
injuied,  anger  prompts  you  to  ensure  that  what- 
ever has  injured  you  shall  sufl'er  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent.  But  it  is  not  long  before 
you  discover  a  thousand  circumstances  that  may 
complicate  this  simplicity.  In  your  anger  you 
may  easily  deal  a  heavier  blow  than  the  one 
received.  You  may  often  wish  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  not  of  yourself,  but  of  another.     You  may 

1  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life,  p.  207. 

2  lb.  p.  208. 

8  By  some  the  word  *  sanction '  is  made  to  include  rewards  ; 
by  others,  such  as  Austin,  it  is  used  of  penalty  only. 
■<  Bentham,  Works,  i.  390. 
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have  to  call  in  external  aid  in  order  to  aucoraplish 
yoar  revenge.  You  may  be  unable  to  reach  your 
enemy,  and  you  may  desire  to  attack  some  one 
else  in  his  stead.  Or,  again,  your  injurer  may 
retort  to  your  reply,  and  an  indefinite  series  of 
retaliations  may  lie  thus  set  up ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  original  aggressor  will 
in  "the  long  run  get  the  worst  of  it.  Kevenge  is 
thus  perceived  to  have  a  very  awkward  tendency 
to  defeat  its  own  end.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  the 
claim  that  he  who  injures  another  should  receive 
at  least  an  equal  injury  in  return  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  It  is  indeed  arguable  that  the  straiglit 
hit  from  the  shoulder  is  ethically  more  justifiable 
than  the  cold-blooded  intliction  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  A-^ain,  the  frequent  necessity  of  calling 
in  outside  aid  tends  to  enlarge  personal  revenge 
into  that  wider  emotion  which,  in  its  later  develop- 
ments, becomes  patriotism.  The  famUy,  the  tribe, 
the  nation  desire  to  indict  on  a  whole  community 
a  punishment  for  an  injury  done  to  a  single 
member  of  their  community  ;  and  this  is  one  ex- 
pression of  that  sense  of  solidarity  which  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  ethics.  Revenge,  therefore, 
must  by  no  means  be  treated  as  non-moral  or  even 
as  non-religious.  So  soon  as  the  mere  application 
of  the  lex  ialionls  is  perceived  to  be  impossible  ;  so 
soon  as  the  idea  of  vicarious  action  and  of  vicarious 
sutlering  enters  in  ;  so  soon  as  injuries  to  intangible 
values  (such,  e.g.,  as  honour  or  reputation),  which 
cannot  be  assessed  at  a  definite  price,  are  taken 
into  account ;  so  soon  does  the  apparently  non- 
moral  principle  of  revenge  take  upon  itself  an 
ethical  aspect.  Without  entering  in  detail  into 
historical  or  anthropological  questions,'  we  may 
safely  assert  that  this  primal  instinct  of  human 
nature  demands,  in  society  as  it  is,  not  suppression 
or  extinction,  but  regulation  and  limitation. 

We  see  in  revenge  the  working  of  two  impulses, 
anger  and  fear.  Primarily,  the  return  blow  involves 
(n!)an  a<itoniatic  reflex-action, (6)  an  attempt  to  clear 
danger  out  of  llie  way.  In  both  we  have  the  germ 
of  a  moral  feeling.  In  {a)  we  see  resentment,  in 
(i)  that  demand  for  a  free  unfettered  existence 
wliicb  i.'»  the  condition  of  a  moral  life.  Hence 
neither  by  legal  codes,  even  the  most  humane  and 
rational,  nor  by  some  of  the  most  religious-minded 
of  pliilosophers  has  the  clement  of  revenge  been 
altogether  ruled  out.  Thus  of  resentment 
Martineau  observe.s  that  it  is  justified  if  '  it  retains 
its  primary  form  of  legitimate  instinct,  without 
added  taint  of  artificial  malignity';"  and,  while 
Sidgwick  and  John  Grote'  wish  the  desire  to 
indict  pain  to  be  diminished,  thinkers  .so  opposite  as 
Stephen  ■*  and  Kickaby '  see  in  that  desire  a 
perfectly  legitimate  emotion.  Rickaby,  indeed, 
representing  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  is 
](articularly  strong  on  the  point. 

'  VeiiKt-aTice  undoubtedly  prom]ita  to  many  crimes,  but  so 
does  the  pa-ssion  of  Inve.  Both  lire  natural  inipulsi-s.  It  would 
(f;ar<;ely  ije  an  exatf^eration  to  set  down  one  tltird  of  hutnan 
IranHifrefwions  to  love,  and  another  third  lo  reven;fp ;  yet  it  is 
the  abuse  in  each  case,  not  the  use,  that  leads  to  sin.' 
Quoting  Aristotle"  and  Augustine,'  he  points  out 
the  necessity  of  this  retributive  and  retrospective 
element  in  junliie.  To  lientham  the  matter 
appears  in  a  dillerent  light;  but  to  him  also  that 
law  in  the  be»t  which  secures  that  punishment  and 
reward  shall  automatically  follow  disobedience  iiml 
obedience  ;  thus  to  him  one  of  the  best  of  all  laws 
wits  Hurke's  famous  .Act  regulating  the  payment,  by 
till!  I>irds  of  the  Treasury,  of  tlicir  own  salarii  ^ 
out  of  Hie  public  funds — an  Act  so  ilniwii  that  Ilic 
receipt  or  the  loss  of  the  salary  automatically 
followed  wure  or  neglect.     Re.-ientment,  similarly, 

*  Hee  airain  artt.  Chimm  anr  PcwisllMBXTS. 

«  Tiij^t  uf  Klhicat  Theory'',  11.  IKS.  '  htoral  IdeaU,  p.  ilH. 

*  Crw/i.  I^ir  <>l  Knjland,  eh.  Iv.  p.  99. 

»  Mirral  l'hH;u<),Uy,  p.  176  tl.  «  llhel.  i.  x.  17. 

'  Strm.  VUi,  n.  6,  on  the  punishment  of  Judas. 


is  the  basis  of  that  public  opinion  which  is  the 
automatic  reward  or  punishment  appropriate  to 
the  moral  law.'  In  fact,  as  this  automatism  is 
developed,  it  emerges  into  that  lofty  ethical  con- 
ception in  which  the  sin  is  viewed  as  its  own 
punishment — a  conception  adumbrated  bj'  Origen,- 
and  admirably  exhibited  by  Martensen^  and 
others  ;  and  one  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Divina  Commedia. 

Nor  is  the  other  aspect  of  revenge,  that  of  fear, 
without  its  distinctly  ethical  side.  For  this 
instinct  of  self-protection  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  group-instinct. 

'  Pure  anarchy  or  seW-redresa  ia  qualified  first  by  the  sense 
o!  solidarity  within  the  primary  sociai  unit.'* 

Fear  leads  to  the  search  for  help  ;  and  without 
this  sense  of  solidarity  no  truly  ethical  emotion 
can  arise.  It  leads,  first,  to  preferential  ^roup- 
treatment,  the  typical  instance  of  which  is  the 
blood-feud.  Of  this  examples  still  remain  in  the 
Corsican  vendettas  and  in  the  so-called  punitive 
expeditions  against  'inferior'  races,  the  ooject  of 
which  is  to  exact  the  blood  of  many  '  inferiors ' 
for  that  of  one  or  two  of  the  '  superior '  race.  This 
example  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  pre- 
ferential group- treatment  may  act  to  depress  as 
well  as  to  heigliten  the  moral  standard.  It  makes, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  an  enlarged  and  enormously 
powerful  selfishness,  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  sense 
of  obligation  beyond  oneself ;  it  makes  alike  for 
privilege  and  for  brotherhood.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  root-principle  of  'civilization'  ;  but  it  has  not 
always  meant  moral  advance. 

E.g.,  '  at  lower  levels  of  savage  society,  punishment  has  some 
proportion  to  the  offence.  It  is  at  liigher  levels,  in  barbaric 
and  despotic  societies,  that  punishment  is  most  cruel  and  dis- 
proportionate.' ^  '  Increasing  severity  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  European  legislation  up  to  quite  modern  times.'  s 

The  treatment  of  the  slave  as  a  chattel,  again, 
is  largely  due  to  the  solidarity  of  the  free  popula- 
tion. And,  as  '  civilization '  advances,  certain 
crimes  develop  which  were  unknown  to  earlier 
stages  of  the  world. 

Yet,  on  a  larger  view,  these  drawbacks  are  seen 
to  exhibit  the  power  of  morality  in  a  clearer  light. 
It  was  the  realization  that  a  slave  had  no  rights 
that  led  to  the  movement  for  his  emancipation;' 
and,  as  Maine  points  out,"  the  colossal  frauds  of 
modern  limes  merely  show  how  the  bad  faith  of 
the  few  is  facilitated  by  the  confidence  given  and 
deserved  by  the  many.  Ancient  Roman  law 
recognized  only  one  form  of  dishonesty,  namely, 
theft.  English  law  punishes  defaulting  trustees. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that 
the  ancient  Romans  practised  a  higher  molality 
than  ourselves. 

And,  indeed,  the  principle  of  discrimination 
which  leads  to  these  evils  leads  also  to  immense 
good.  The  bounds  of  the  group  or  clan,  e.g., 
cannot  remain  rigid.  For  all  sorts  of  reasons  tlioy 
are  constantly  altering.  Outlaws  from  other 
groups  are  admilled  ;  whole  clans  unili^  for  con- 
venience  or  for  protection,  .ludiih  admits  into  its 
raiiUs  tlie  Calcbito  or  the  .Icvalimcclitc  ;  Rome 
confers  its  citizenship  on  the  Oaul  and  the 
Spaniard.  When  once,  for  any  reason,  you  have 
conceded  privileges  to  your  grou]),  it  is  always 
open  to  you  lo  draw  an  outsiih'r  within  (he  sacred 
fence;  and  ho  then  receives  the  privileges  from 
wliich  hi-  was  excluded.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  a  group    liius  been  formed  involves    to   some 

I  l!f.  Pollock,  Kmii/K  in  .Jururiirvili-nct  and  Klhice. 
-  l>e  I'rinc.  ii.  x.  4  (Ante-Niccno  Ijlbrary,  x.  MO). 
>  ChTi»tian  Klhics,  p.  .'IMIft. 
«  Ilohhouso,  MiinilK  i;i  Hrohitiim,  p.  l.'lfl. 
0  Art.  (^uiMKB  ANU  PcNisiiiiKNTS  (Primitive  and  Savage),  vol. 
Iv.  p.  24»''. 
"  Ml  I.  IS7. 

'  Hoe  van  Noss  Myers,  llintory  at  Pott  hlhm,  p.  803. 
s  Auci-llt  Law,  p.  321. 
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extent  the  breakdown  of  the  solely  self-regarding 
emotions  ;  the  group  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
formed  through  hate  or  fear  of  another  group,  but 
it  necessarily  induces  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  wlio  join  it ;  and  self-sacriiice,  once  set  in 
motion,  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  itself.  From 
the  conception  of  love  of  a  neighbour  and  helper, 
the  step  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  to  love  of  a 
stranger.  Opportunities  of  such  a  step  constantly 
arise :  old  enmities  may  be  forgotten  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  and,  once  forgotten,  they 
are  not  always  remembered  again.  Normans  and 
English,  e.g.,  were  fused  into  one  by  the  French 
wars. 

This  fluidity  in  the  boundary  of  the  group  leads 
not  only  to  a  constantly-changing  conception  of 
political  duty  generally,  but  specially  to  an 
infinite  complexity  and  variety  in  the  ideas  of 
punishment  and  reward.  Anger  and  fear  are 
subject  to  constant  modifications  under  the  influence 
of  affection  or  love ;  and  a  new  line  of  ethical 
growth  is  seen  emerging  under  that  influence.  To 
take  a  simple  example  :  when  it  is  perceived  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  community 
to  allow  the  slave,  who  has  hitherto  been  a 
chattel,  to  work  for  a  reward,  the  community  is 
on  the  way  towards  a  recognition  of  the  slave's 
rights,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  class 
of  manumitted  slaves  appearing  in  its  midst. 
Similarly  with  the  criminal.  At  the  first  moment 
of  anger  he  is  thought  of  merely  as  an  object  to  be 
hurt  or  destroyed  ;  but,  when  it  is  realized  that  he 
too  may  have  his  utilities — that  in  fact  it  may  he 
undesirable  utterly  to  cast  him  out — then  we  find 
all  sorts  of  precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  hasty 
destruction.  Thus  arise  the  cities  of  refuge, 
trials  by  ordeal,  sanctuaries,  advocates,  '  the 
King's  Mercy,'  until  ultimately  we  reach  the 
whole  apparatus  devised  by  a  Beccariaand  worked 
by  a  Howard  for  the  elimination  of  any  suft'ering 
over  aud  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  public 
safety.  Love  has  begun  to  work  ;  the  criminal  is 
recognized  as  a  member,  if  an  erring  member,  of 
the  group  ;  and,  indeed,  the  principle  entered 
fairly  early  into  the  social  order.     For  a  long  time 

East  some  tribes,  and  almost  all  organized  States, 
ave  reserved  a  prerogative  of  pardon,  lodged  in 
the  chief  magistrate,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
cast  the  aegis  of  protection  over  the  criminal  him- 
self, as  one  who,  despite  his  lapse,  may  yet  be  of 
service  to  the  community.  This  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  social  group  to  include  within  it  those 
who  were  formerly  shut  out  is  part  of  a  general 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  group  to  assume 
responsibility  over  a  wider  and  wider  area  ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  this 
tendency.  Already  we  see  the  State  throwing  its 
shield  over  children,  imbeciles,  and  the  lower 
animals  ;  it  has  long  protected  the  alien  ;  and  where 
it  will  stop  none  can  say.  In  the  20th  century 
movement  for  penal  reform  the  scientific  and  the 
humanitarian  lines  are  seen  to  converge ;  and  the 
tendency  is  to  transform  mere  punishment  into  a 
converting  discipline,  beneficial  alike  to  State  and 
to  individual. 

To  the  two  elements  of  anger  and  fear,  then, 
that  are  involved  in  the  primary  conception  of 
punishment  we  must  now  add  a  third,  which  tends 
ever  to  become  the  dominant  one — that  of  afl'ection 
or  love. 

3.  Manifestation  of  these  elements  in  modern 
theories  of  punishment. — Inheriting  the  tradition 
of  these  three  emotions  of  anger,  fear,  and  affec- 
tion, the  modern  State,  more  or  less  consciously, 
applies  them  in  its  system  of  punishment.  It  is 
true  that  the  ethical  element  is  not  always  promi- 
nent in  the  application  of  law  to  practice  ;  but  the 
three  aims  of  puni.sliment  as  so   far  understood 


(retributive,  deterrent,  and  reformatory)  neverthe- 
less underlie  our  criminal  law,  and  the  tendency 
is  for  the  ethical  aspect  gradually  to  assume  a 
dominant  position. 

'  As  social  order,'  says  Hobhouae,  '  evolves  an  independent 
organ  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  and  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  ethical  idea  becomes  separated  out  from  the  con- 
flicting passions  which  are  its  earlier  husk.'  1 

The  judge  has  before  him,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  accuser,  the  community,  and  the  accused,  each 
of  them  preferring  a  claim.  These  claims  (though 
not  always  in  practice  separable)  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  (a)  the  indignation  of  the  accuser,  (6)  the 
fears  of  the  community,  (c)  the  appeal  of  the  accused 
to  consideration  as  a  member  of  a  group  united  by 
solidarity  of  interest  and  good-will.  These  claims 
correspond  alike  to  the  three  primary  emotions 
and  to  the  three  aims  of  punisnment  But  the 
fact  that  the  three  claimants  are  not  left  to  them- 
selves to  settle  the  dispute  brings  to  light  a  fourth 
element.  For,  although  it  might  at  first  glance 
appear  that  the  judge  is  merely  the  representative 
of  the  community  as  against  accuser  and  accused, 
yet  this  is  not  really  so  ;  he  is  the  representative, 
not  of  one  party,  but  of  all  the  three  ;  and  his  task 
is  to  apportion  the  relative  values  of  the  three 
claims.  Thus,  with  the  calling  in  of  an  outsider  as 
arbitrator,  there  is  a  notable  development,  which 
(despite  strong  arguments  that  might  be  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side)  seems  on  the  whole  to 
mark  an  ethical  advance.  In  the  first  place,  to 
adjust  the  demands  of  the  emotions  reason  is 
called  in  as  umpire  ;  and  reason,  in  the  fine  phrase 
of  Milton,  is  the  law  of  law  itself.  Again,  the 
presence  of  this  umpire  assures  finality  ;  the  cause 
is  brought  to  some  sort  of  conclusion.  And, 
thirdly,  a  power  is  brought  into  play  of  the  highest 
ethical  importance — the  power  of  leadership  in 
things  of  the  mind.  It  was  thus  that  Deborah,  by 
judging  Israel  under  her  palm-tree,  acquired  that 
capacity  and  influence  which  enabled  her  to  rescue 
her  country  from  the  oppressor.  In  a  well-known 
passage  Maine  describes  how,  in  the  early  days  of 
Kome,  a,  vi?- pietate  gravis  ma,y  have  first  come  to 
intervene  as  arbitrator  in  disputes.  Passing  acci- 
dentally by,  he  is  asked  to  decide  the  case  ;  a  sum 
of  money  is  staked  on  the  decision  ;  and  at  the 
close  the  loser  pays  the  sum,  not  as  a  penalty,  but 
as  remuneration  for  the  arbitrator's  trouble.^  The 
judge  is  chosen  as  pietate  gravis  ;  and  his  pietas 
and  gravitas  cannot  but  grow  with  exercise.* 

Yet,  as  we  have  hinted,  some  ethical  weaknesses 
lurk  in  the  procedure  as  now  carried  out.  The 
arbitration  is  now  compulsory,  at  least  to  one  of 
the  disputants ;  and  the  arbiter  is  no  longer  a 
kindly  spectator,  but  a  professional.  The  '  sum  of 
money '  has  become  a  penal  infliction ;  and  the 
infliction  is  made  by  proxy.  We  have,  in  fact, 
not  merely  restitution,  but  penalty.  As  to  the 
evils  of  professionalism,  they  are  obvious  to  all. 
'A  profession  is  essentially  a  conspiracy.'''  In 
the  weighty  words  of  Lord  Loreburn,  '  Lawyers 
are  against  legal  reform :  it  is  an  interested  pro- 
fessional opposition.'  ^  Nor  is  the  effect,  upon  the 
class  that  awards  or  inflicts  punishment,  by  any 
means  always  beneficial.  In  actual  fact,  perhaps, 
the  judge  himself  may  escape  these  effects  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  harder-hearted  class 
than  the  set  of  lawyers,  clerks,  and  apparitors  who 
surround  him.  It  is  here  that  public  opinion  must 
always  be  awake ;  and  here  too  lies  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  an  unprofessional  jury-system. 

The  judge,  fallible  as  he  is,  is  not  without 
guidance ;  and  that  guidance  is  tradition.  This 
tradition  acts  both  towards  width  and  towards 
limitation.      The  judge's   principle  must  always 

1  p.  130.  »  P.  384  ff. 

3  But  see  Pollock's  note  on  Maine,  p.  407. 

*  See  The  Nation,  16th  June  1917.  6  lb. 
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tend  to  push  him  beyond  his  boundary  ;  his  tools 
keep  him  within  it.'  In  place  of  haphazard 
custom,  a  code  has  appeared  as  a  kind  of  standard- 
ized tool  :  but  that  standard  is  always  subject  to 
moditication.  Spontaneous  modification  largely 
ceases  with  the  introduction  of  a  code ;  but 
deliberate  change,  due  to  the  conscious  desire  for 
improvement,  never  ceases.-  It  was  thus,  e.g., 
that  Mansfield,  by  ingenious  interpretations  of  the 
law,  saved  Roman  Catholics  from  the  penalties  of 
the  Test  Act,  which,  again,  was  actually  repealed 
fifty  years  later.  We  become  aware,  then,  of 
another  power  behind  the  judge,  corresponding  to 
the  impalpable  power  behind  his  predecessor,  the 
primitive  king.  Tradition  (and  also  the  unescap- 
able  spirit  of  the  age)  compels  the  judge  to  a 
perpetual  re-adjustment  of  the  scales  of  justice. 
The  old  simple  idea  of  equality  ine\'itably  gives 
way,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  imagina- 
tion, to  the  more  complicated  notion  of  propor- 
tion.^ Behind  strict  law  and  also  behind  tradition 
we  detect  the  regulating  presence  of  equity  ■* — a 
conception  so  rooted  in  human  nature  that  it 
appears  in  the  most  primitive  of  fairy-tales.  By 
obscure  stages  law  herself  begins  to  subsume 
equity  into  her  realm,  until  at  last  we  perceive  a 
formal  alliance  between  the  two ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  tliis  alliance  springs  from  the  desire 
that  law  shall  not  be  too  visibly  divorced  from  the 
developing  ethical  standard  of  the  times  ?  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  old  legal  theology  has  gradu- 
ally adapted  itself  to  the  ethical  requirements  of 
an  ethically  advancing  society. 

*  Nothing:,' says  Maine,^  *  is  more  dista.stefu!  to  men  .  .  .  than 
Ihe  admission  of  their  moral  prog^ress  as  a  substantive  reality. 
.  .  .  Hence  the  old  doctrine  that  Equity  flowed  from  the  kinp's 
conscience — the  improvement  which  liad  in  fact  taken  place  in 
the  moral  standard  of  tiie  community  hcinijr  thus  referred  to  an 
inherent  elevation  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  sovereign.' 

But  this  very  fiction  of  the  king's  conscience 
marks  the  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  community 
of  a  type  or  pattern  to  which  the  constitution  is 
seen  to  conform  only  partially  ;'  and  this  pattern 
may  in  many  minds  be  regarded  as  a  divine  order, 
which  uses  liuman  society  as  its  means  of  expres- 
sion. Other  minds  may  exclude  the  divine,  yet 
all  alike  conceive  this  pattern  as  an  ethical  ideal. 

We  may  now  add  to  the  emotions  of  anger,  fear, 
and  love,  as  producers  of  social  punishment,  the 
following  elements  :  the  conception  of  an  umpire, 
who  brings  reason  to  regulate  the  emotions ;  the 
conception  of  tradition,  tlie  accumulation  of  human 
judgments,  limiting  the  action  of  the  judge;  the 
conception  of  equity,  or  of  a  set  of  principles 
which  must  adjust  the  rulings  of  tradition  ;  and 
the  conception  of  an  ideal,  whetlier  regarded  as 
divine  or  viewed  as  human,  to  which  communities 
of  men  have  a  tendency  to  conform.  Of  these  we 
may  observe  that  all  involve  an  ethical  element  ; 
that  they  must  all  be  present  in  a  rigliteous 
decision  ;  and  tliat  they  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  progress  of  mankind,  admitting  indeed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  being  arranged  in  historical 
sequence. 

'Plurima  cut  et  in  omni  lure  civlli,  et  In  pontiflciun  libria,  et 
in  XII  tabulla,  antiquitatis  effliries.'^ 

4.  Religious  aspect. — When  this  conception 
of  a  tyiie  or  pattern  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  in 
a  divine  order  reveah'd  to  man,  tlien  the  subject 
of  jjiinishmciitw  and  rewards  liecomes  distinctively 
rehgious.  ileligious,  of  course,  in  some  sense  it 
has  almost  always  been.  Even  before  the  sense  of 
'order'  was  evolved,  when  religion  was  scarcely 
to  lie  distinguished  from  magic,  the  disorder  was 
conceived  iw  a  divine  disorder  :  the  go<l  was  caji- 
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ricious,  but  men  endeavoured  nevertheless  to 
vmderstand  his  caprices  and  to  propitiate  his 
strange  anger.  Step  by  step  the  god  is  conceived 
as  punishing  and  rewarding  on  an  intelligible 
system  ;  and  here  we  see  the  gradual  emergence 
of  the  pattern. 

'  We  are  told.'  says  Bryce,  '  that  the  sun  and  the  wind  killed 
Laoghaire,  hecause  he  broke  his  oath  to  the  men  of  Munster.'  1 
Here  the  god  is  seen  acting  physicallj',  but 
punishing  an  ofl'ence  that  weakens  tlie  social 
bond.  A  step  in  advance  is  taken  when  spiritual 
agencies  arise  who  take  an  interest  in  certain 
moral  acts  as  such^ — when,  in  fact,  a  certain 
stability  is  seen  in  the  divine  judgments.  Zeus, 
invariably  punishing  a  wrong  done  to  the  guest 
or  suppliant,  is  already  a  religious  conception ; 
and  from  that  point  we  can  trace  the  growtli  of 
the  idea  of  a  righteous  God  into  its  modern 
stages.  A  man  who  has  attained  this  view  of  a 
righteous  God  must,  when  faced  with  tlie  fact  ot 
punishment  as  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
order,  ask  himself  the  question.  Is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God  that  man  should 
punish  his  fellow-man?  He  may  seek  enlighten- 
ment from  revelation ;  and  in  this  case  his 
answer  will  depend  on  the  interpretation  that 
he  gives  to  the  sacred  traditions.  Or  he  may 
inquire  of  philosophy  (supposed  here  to  be  more  or 
less  theistic)  ;  and  in  tliis  case  the  answer  will 
vary  according  to  the  form  of  philosophy  which 
appeals  to  him.  Should  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 
article  will  be  of  little  utility.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  seeker  will  at 
once  be  led  to  discuss  the  ri^ht  relation  of  human 
justice  to  divine.  (1)  Shall  it  consciously  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  principles  on  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  God  rules  the  world  ?  Or  (2)  shall 
men,  while  duly  reverencing  the  divine  law  as  a 
norm  for  the  individual,  refuse  to  regard  it  as  a 
model  for  regulations  dealing  with  the  social 
order  ?  Shall  the  State,  in  otiier  words,  be  theo- 
cratic or  .secular  ?  There  is  no  lack  of  communities 
of  either  kind  ;  still  le.ss  is  there  lack  of  commu- 
nities with  something  of  both.  Of  systems  that 
have  workeil  on  theocratic  lines,  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  and  striking  example  is  the  Jewish  ;  but 
many  Eastern  States  have  conformed  more  or  less 
fully  to  the  type,  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  made  a  determined  eflbrt  to  realize 
the  ideal.  Many  theorists  also  have  held  this  view 
in  varying  degrees.  Arnold,  c.cf.,  and  Gladstone 
in  his  Church  and  State  propounded  doctrines  of 
this  kind,  while  Martensen'  speaks  of  'the  divine 
authority  which  manifests  itself  in  the  law,  .  .  . 
and  is  jiostulate  and  background  for  all  earthly 
human  authority.'  To  him  religion  is  '  the  inmost 
nerve  of  obligation,  which  knits  us  to  responsi- 
bility.' The  ideal  has  in  fact  attracted  saintly 
minds  since  the  Akkadian  psalmist,  seventeen 
centuries  before  Christ,  adilrcssed  his  goddess  as 
her  '  whose  will  makes  contracts  and  justice  to 
exist,  establishing  obligations  among  men. '^  But 
the  verdict  <if  experience  is  fatal  to  it.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  the  ileadcsl,  the  most  repres- 
sive, and  the  least  enlightened  of  all  forms  of 
government  have  been  the  theocralic."  Islam,  (^!7., 
declares  iilaiiily  that  law  is  religion  and  religion 
law— with  the  result  that  the  law  of  Islam  is  a 
mass  of  enactments,  unalterable  becau.se  iliilated 
by  God  or  His  mouthpiece,  instead  of  a  living 
and  growing  Imdy  of  )iriiiciplcH.  'I'lie  hislorv  of 
our  own  land  providt^s  us  with  instaniuw  full  of 
warning.      Barcbone's  Parliament,   endeavouring 
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to  rule  England  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
Moses,  Is  not  an  edifying  spectacle.  The  identi- 
fication of  religion  and  law,  indeed,  has  been 
baleful  to  both  ;  religion  has  become  frigid  and 
ceremonial  ;  law  has  been  treated  as  infallible,  and 
has  therefore  been  unprogressive.  True,  such  a 
system  is  often  successful  in  securing  obedience 
(or  at  least  an  external  conformity),  but  at  a 
terrible  expense ;  nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
cruelty  which  may  be  practised  in  the  name 
of  some  god  or  other.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
punish  as  God  is  supposed  to  punish  that  lai'gely 
accounts  for  the  hideous  record  of  religious  perse- 
cution. 

Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
majority  of  the  noblest  publicists,  even  among  men 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  have  utterly  refused  to 
permit  religion,  in  this  sense,  to  intrude  into  the 
domain  of  punishment.  Tlie  illustrious  Beccaria 
— to  take  but  one  great  name — knew  too  well  the 
dangers  of  theological  interference  to  permit  to 
'  religion '  the  slightest  visible  power  over  civil 
jurisdiction.  All  penalties,  he  held,  must  be 
dictated  by  State  utility. 

Is,  then,  religion  to  be  totally  excluded?  Far 
from  it.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  religious 
man  from  being  a  good  citizen  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  religion  tends  to  make  him  the  best  of  servants 
to  the  State.  Accustomed  to  look  on  the  im- 
provement of  character  as  the  highest  of  aims,  he 
refuses,  in  his  r61e  of  citizen,  to  accept  as  a  satis- 
factory form  of  punishment  one  that  does  not 
further  that  aim.  Religious  men,  it  is  true,  ditler 
widely  in  their  views.  Some  hold  that  the  retri- 
butive element  should  be  upheld  ;  others,  looking 
upon  punishment  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  toler- 
ated solely  for  the  safety  of  society,  will  have 
none  of  that  element,  and  turn  their  energies 
towards  furthering  the  good  of  the  criminal.  But 
their  differences  are,  after  all,  but  matters  of 
varying  emphasis. 

5.  Attitude  of  the  religious  man  to  law. — No 
question  is  at  once  more  important  and  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  due  attitude  of  religion 
and  morality  towards  punishment. 

*  All  theories  on  the  subject  of  punishment,'  says  Maine, 
'  have  more  or  less  broken  down  ;  and  we  are  at  sea  as  to  first 
principles.'  1  '  The  question  as  to  the  true  principles  on  which 
penalties  should  be  awarded  for  crime  is  still  an  unsolved  one,' 
says  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  _;  and  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  a 
man  of  almost  unequalled  experience  in  criminal  investitration, 
maintains  that  our  whole  system  of  punishing  crime  is  false  in 
principle  and  mischievous  in  practice.^ 

It  is  thus  plain  both  that  reform  is  necessary 
and  that  it  is  very  difficult.  The  wise  reformer 
will  M-alk  warily.  Yet  we  are  not  without  some 
fairly  certain  principles  which  may  form  the  basis 
of  our  views  as  to  the  proper  forms  and  methods  of 
punishment.  Putting  aside  all  sophistical  argu- 
mentation, we  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  a 
proportion  between  penalty  and  offence,  and  also 
between  penalty  and  offender.  Exact  measure- 
ment of  crime  is  of  course  impossible ;  but  a 
healthy  ethic  revolts  against  a  Draconian  severity. 
Hanging  for  the  theft  of  five  shillings  we  will  not 
liave  ;  and  first  offenders  must  be  treated  leniently.^ 
Most  of  us  would  also  uphold  the  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  Again,  a  true  morality 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  discuss  punishment  on  the 
grounds  of  mere  social  convenience.  There  is 
something  to  be  said,  e.g.,  for  a  plentiful  use  of  the 
punishment  of  death.  A  nuisance  is  easily  got  rid 
of,  and  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public 
money ;  the  dead  criminal  cannot  repeat  his 
crimes,  and  (though  experience  does  not  say  so)  it 
is  arguable  that  others,  by  the  sight  of  so  terrible 
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a  retribution,  may  be  deterred  from  imitation. 
But  religion  and  ethics  will  be  moved  by  no  such 
considerations.  By  death  the  criminal  (who  is  by 
no  means  to  be  treated  as  wholly  unserviceable)  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  furtlier  service ;  and  to 
this  religion,  here  reinforced  by  science,  will  no 
more  agree  than  will  the  economist  now  agree  to 
make  no  use  of  the  so-called  '  waste-products '  of 
tlie  coal-mine.  It  may,  like  the  pope  in  Brown- 
ing's poem,  be  compelled  to  admit  the  advisability 
of  death  as  a  punishment  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  but  not  on  the  grounds  above  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  come  to  reject  the 
death-penalty  altogether. 

Outlawry,  so  common  in  former  times,  tends  to 
lose  its  meaning  as  the  world  tends  to  become  one  ; 
but  in  any  case  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  and 
an  evasion  of  responsibility  which  religion  is  loth 
to  make.  Imprisonment  and  the  social  boycott, 
to  some  extent,  take  its  place ;  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  we  must  insist  on  the  constant  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal  as  a  potentially  valuable 
citizen.  The  imprisonment  must  not  be  such  as  to 
degrade  him  yet  more  ;  and,  on  his  release,  he 
must  not  be  shunned  like  a  pariah,  but  given  a 
fair  chance ;  Beccaria  indeed  goes  almost  farther 
than  this. 

'The  degree  of  the  punishment,'  he  says,  'and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crime,  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  effect  on  others,  with  the  least  possible  pain 
to  the  delinquent.'! 

Law  being  useless  without  a  sanction,  and  sanction 
being  an  evil,  the  religious  man  will  desire  to 
diminish  the  number  of  laws  and  the  number  of 
legal  crimes.  More  and  more  lie  will  aim  at  the 
substitution  of  public  opinion  for  legal  penalty ; 
for,  if  experience  shows  anything  clearly,  it  proves 
that  a  healthy  public  opinion  does  more  in  a  year 
to  prevent  crime  than  tne  severest  penalties  in  a 
century.  Duelling,  e.g.,  has  ceased  in  Britain, 
not  by  being  treated  as  murder,  but  by  being  pro- 
claimed as  immoral,  or  even  by  being  ridiculed  as 
absurd ;  and,  were  the  laws  against  it  to  be 
dropped,  it  would  none  the  less  remain  in  abey- 
ance. Adultery,  again,  has  not  flourished  least  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  been  punished  by  the 
law." 

This  attitude  does  not  imply  any  insensitiveness 
to  the  evil  of  crime.  Religion  does  not  regard  sin 
as  a  mere  disease,  nor  does  it  relieve  the  criminal 
of  responsibility.^ 

'  One  system  (the  Philadelphian)  had  approached  the  problem 
from  the  mental  side,  aiming  to  solve  it  by  making  men  think 
right.  The  other  {the  Auburn)  approached  the  problem  from 
the  physical  side,  aiming  to  solve  it  by  making  men  act  right. 
Both  failed  ;  for  the  problem  of  crime  is  a  moral  one.  No  man 
can  be  reformed  except  his  conscience  be  quickened.'* 

Some  methods  employed  at  present  in  the  detec- 
tion or  prevention  of  crime  the  religious  man  will 
probably  regard  as  pernicious  and  to  be  renounced. 
The  agent  provocateur,  e.g.,  cannot  be  used  but 
at  the  cost  of  moral  deterioration  to  himself  and 
to  the  Government  that  employs  him.  He  may 
diminish  one  form  of  villainy,  but  he  adds  to 
another  that  is  probably  worse.  The  ordinary 
spy  is  little  better  ;  and  the  offering  of  rewards  to 
criminals  who  will  betray  an  accomplice  can  only 
increase,  in  the  society  as  a  whole,  the  most  loath- 
some of  vices,  that  of  treachery.^ 

Improvements  of  the  kind  here  hinted  at,  and 
many  more,  may  be  accomplished  bj'  the  ethical 
and  religious  man,  acting  quietly  as  a  citizen  of 
ordinary  influence.  There  are,  however,  occasions 
when  it  may  be  his  duty  to  set  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  he  regards  as  a  bad  law.  Of 
these  cases  the  classical  example  is  Antigone  ;  the 
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Biblical,  Peter  and  John  preaching  the  gospel  in 
Jerusalem.  Quite  recent  times,  of  course,  supply 
famous  examples.  Here,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  conscien- 
tious rebel  (or,  as  Westermarck '  calls  him,  the 
'  moral  dissenter ')  must  seek  all  the  enlightenment 
at  his  disposal,  and  then,  after  carefully  balancing 
against  his  scruples  the  claims  of  the  State  and 
the  evils  involved  in  disobedience,  act  accordingly. 
For  such  men  other  moral  and  religious  men  will 
desire  the  punishment  to  be  as  light  as  possible ; 
for  conscience  is  not  so  common  that  even  a  mis- 
taken conscience  can  be  suppressed  except  at  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  community.  Nor  is  the  dissenter 
ever  acting,  in  a  strict  sense,  alone.  '  He  feels,' 
says  Westermarck,^  '  that  his  conviction  is  shared 
at  least  by  an  ideal  society ' ;  in  the  words  of 
Pollock,  he  regards  his  own  opinion  '  not  as  peculiar 
to  himself,  but  as  what  public  opinion  ought  to 
be.''  An  ethical  judgment  of  such  men  will 
further  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  great 
reformers  of  the  past  have  in  their  time  been 
moral  dissenters  of  precisely  this  kind. 

Finally,  the  religious  man  is,  almost  ipso  facto, 
an  optimist.  He  believes  in  the  inherent  power  of 
good  and  in  its  ultimate  triumph ;  and  he  looks 
forward  therefore  to  a  time  when  virtue  will  be  so 
predominant  that  punishment  will  be  unnecessary  ; 
the  attractions  of  goodness  will  be  by  themselves 
sufficient  to  ensure  just  action  on  the  part  of 
societies  and  their  members.  But  meanwhile  the 
moral  or  religious  man  will  give  his  support  to  all 
agencies  for  the  eradication  of  crime,  measuring 
that  support  by  the  degree  in  which  those  agencies 
involve  more  of  the  reformative  element  and  less 
of  the  retributive. 

A  word  here  seems  desirable  as  to  punishments 
in  the  next  world.  Here  the  religious  man's  views 
cannot  help  being  coloured  by  his  views  as  to 
earthly  punishment.  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  com- 
pelled by  his  belief  in  revelation  to  admit  the 
existence  of  certain  forms  of  future  penalty  which 
may,  per  se,  seem  purely  retributive  ;  and  he  may 
be  compelled  to  answer  to  objections  by  the  simple 
argument,  'Man  cannot  judge  God.'  Neverthe- 
less, we  trace  a  growing  tendency  to  reject  the 
merely  retributive  penalty  as  unworthy  of  the 
Deity.  Men  dare,  like  .Mnaham,  to  aslc,  'Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? ',  and  they 
tend  more  and  more  to  claim  from  divine  justice 
the  same  end  and  character  as  from  tlieii"  own. 
The  Boman  Catholic  has  long  had  his  Purgatory  ; 
the  liberal  theologian  believes  in  a  universal 
restoration ;  the  orthodox  Protestant  no  longer 
preaches  the  deterrent  judgment  sermons  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  he  tempers  his  view  of 
eternal  punishment  by  manifold  accommodations. 
The  flame  is  not  a  literal  fire  ;  or  the  sinner,  even 
'between  the  saildlc  and  the  ground,'  may  have 
sought  and  received  mercy. 

6.  Rewards. — Punishments  and  rewards  divide 
between  them  the  whole  held  of  legislation.'  But 
the  division  is  very  unequal  ;  for,  though  the  field 
of  reward  is  far  the  larger,  being  in  fact  coexten- 
sive  with  the  whole  lield  of  service,  it  naturally 
demands  far  less  attention  from  the  lawgiver.  As 
punishment  Ih  an  'evil,' so  reward  may  l)c  <le(ined 
as  'a  portion  of  the  matter  of  good,  wliich,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  service  supposed  or  expected  to 
be  done,  is  bestowed  on  some  one,  in  the  intent 
that  he  may  be  benelitcd  thereby.''  liy  '  henelit,' 
nn  might  be  expected,  Menllram  means  '  pli'iisiiii' '  ; 
but,  as  he  well  points  out,  reward  cannot  ensure 
pleasure;   it  is  meant,   however,   to  enlarge  the 

1  J// I.  123.  'lb.  'P.3M. 

*  Itrnthani,  li.  102.    Ikntliani'ii  opinion  is  here  tliKittly  liilTu-r- 
tnt  from  ihnt  of  tlie  preMnt  writ«r. 
»  /'*.  11.  Wi. 


opportunities  of  pleasure  at  the  disposal  of  its 
recipient.  If  we  prefer  the  word,  we  may  sub- 
stitute '  happiness '  for  Bentham's  phrase. 

As  we  analyze  reward,  we  shall  discover  ample 
scope  for  the  exertion,  by  religion  and  ethics,  of 
influence  over  its  distribution.  It  is  hard,  perhaps, 
to  improve  on  Bentham's  division,  according  to 
which  it  may  assiime  one  (or  more)  of  four  forms  : 
(1)  wealth,  (-2)  honour,  (3)  power,  (4)  exemptions. 
Of  these  '  wealth,'  according  to  Bentham's  utili- 
tarian view,  'is  in  general  the  most  suitable.'' 
Thus  successful  warriors  have  often  been  directly 
rewarded  by  gifts  of  money  or  estate ;  and  in 
modern  communities  the  whole  course  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  generally  conducted  with  a  view  to 
providing  wealth  as  a  rewanl  for  service,  and  to 
securing  it,  when  once  acquired,  against  violence 
or  fraud.  But  '  honours,'  at  least  as  direct  gifts 
of  the  State,  are  equally  common  ;  and  in  some 
countries  civil  servants  of  a  certain  rank  are 
ennobled  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  titles  as  a  gratification  for  at  least 
theoretical  services.  Exemptions,  again,  are 
common,  whether  in  the  form  of  exemption  from 
civil  burdens  or  in  that  of  exemption  from  punish- 
ment. Thus,  under  the  Ancien  Bi^me,  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  in  return  for  more  or  less  hetitious 
State  services,  were  freed  from  most  kinds  of 
taxation.  'Previous  good  conduct'  is  almost 
everywhere  admitted  as  a  plea  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.'  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exemptions 
have  been  even  anticipatory  :  a  Roman  citizen, 
e.g.,  knew  beforehand  that  he  was  free  from 
capital  punishment,  a  Russian  deputy  from 
corporal.  'Benefit  of  clergy'  secured  'clerks' 
from  certain  penalties ;  ana  in  former  times 
English  noblemen  were  exempt  from  penalties  for 
even  atrocious  crimes. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  power  that  religion  and 
ethics  have  most  to  say ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  of  all  rewards  power  ought  to  be  the 
commonest ;  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  range  of  power  as  a  reward  that  reform  should 
certainly  proceed.  Both  on  religious  grounds  ami 
on  grounds  of  expediency  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  he  who  has  been  faithful  in  a  few  thing's 
should  be  made  ruler  over  many  things  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  men  will  bediminishingly  anxious 
for  rewards  of  other  kinds;  that,  in  fact,  men 
who  have  been  useful  should  ask  to  be  [laid  merely 
by  being  granted  greater  opportunities  of  useful 
ness.  Here  lies  the  true  reconciliation  between 
the  view  of  Pericles,  that  '  where  there  are  the 
greatest  rewards  of  merit,  there  will  be  the  best 
men  to  do  the  work  of  tlie  State,''  ami  that  of 
Plato,  that  there  can  bo  no  sound  government 
while  jniblic  service  is  done  with  a  view  to  remu 
neration.*  Whether,  e.g.,  a  school  should  give 
juizes  may  well  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  boy  who  has  shown  cajiacity  and 
merit  should  be  made  a  prefect.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Bentliam  observes,"  we  do  not  make  liim  who 
has  produced  the  best  piece  of  artillery  the  head 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  for  the  capacity  of  invention  is 
not  ne('(^ssarily  the  ca|)acily  of  administration. 
But  this  is  beside  the  jioint.  That  to  which  we 
desire  to  promote  the  inventor  is  t  he  fuller  oppor- 
tunity of  invention  ;  and  that  to  which  we  (fcsire 
to  promote  the  good  ruler  is  the  fuller  opportunity 
of  rule  ;  the  reward  is  to  consist  picciselj'  in  a 
wider  field  for  service  of  the  kind  which  a  man  hai' 
shown  himself  alilc  ti)giv<'.  And  here  is  one  great 
and  obvious  advantage,  from  the  point  of  vimv  of 
the  community,  held  by  reward  over  iiunisliment. 
Both   alike  '  belong   to  the  automatic  clement  of 
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social  life ' ;  •  but  the  working  of  reward  is  far 
more  automatic  than  that  of  punishment,  and  is 
achieved  with  a  far  less  wasteful  expenditure  of 
machinery.  We  do  indeed  find  many  a  Galba, 
'  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset'  ;- 
we  do  indeed  find  men,  with  none  of  Galba's  claims, 
promoted  to  high  positions ;  yet,  with  all  these 
unfortunate  exceptions,  the  capable  man  tends,  by 
the  mere  virtue  of  his  capacity,  to  come  to  the  top 
— granted  that,  in  present  circumstances,  vastly 
too  much  influence  is  exerted  by  powers  of  rhetoric 
and  '  pushfulness,'  by  audacity  and  chicane,  worst 
of  all,  by  wealth.  '  Slow  rises  wortli,  by  poverty 
depressed.'  But  it  is  exactly  here  tliat  religion 
and  ethics  find  their  chance.  The  moral  and 
devout  man  is  accustomed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
regard  character  as  the  really  important  thing. 
Free  from  the  distorting  power  of  envy,  he  is  also 
(as  we  believe)  gifted  with  a  special  flair  for  the 
discovery  of  high  character ;  and  he  will  use  his 
growing  influence  for  the  exaltation  of  the  truly 
serviceable  and  the  depression  of  the  merely 
blatant.  With  the  abolition  of  tlie  retributive 
penalty  and  the  establishment  of  enlarged  service 
as  the  appropriate  reward,  religion  and  morals  will 
be  in  the  way  to  achieve  their  highest  ends.  '  But 
all  things  excellent  are  as  difficult  as  they  are 
rare.' 
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REYNARD  THE  FOX.— In  tlie  Middle  Ages 
beast-fables  and  apologues  were  largely  used  by 
preachers — beasts  symbolizing  men  or  particular 
qualities  or  failings,  and  their  words  and  actions 
being  intended  to  teach  a  lesson.  These  fables 
were  partly  drawn  from  Eastern  sources,  and 
Buddhist  literature  abounds  in  them,  though  they 
are  also  used  there  to  express  the  doctrine  of  rein- 
carnation, and  they  describe  the  acts  of  Buddha  in 
previous  animal  existences.  Most  folk-tale  collec- 
tions contain  specimens  of  them,  and  some  are  still 
told  among  tlie  peasantry.  But  they  were  not 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral. 
They  existed  already  as  Mdrchen,  and  the  moral 
was  a  later  addition.  All  savage  collections  of 
folk-tales  are  full  of  stories  of  animals  which  it 
would  take  little  alteration  to  turn  into  genuine 
beast-fables.  Animal  folk-tales,  in  which  animals 
act  and  speak  like  men,  descend  from  an  age  when 
it  was  actually  believed  that  they  could  do  so,  and 
in  which  also  men  had  already  noted  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  difl'erent  kinds  of  animals — 
traits  which  had  human  parallels.  Such  savage 
stories  are  of  the  Brer  Rabbit  class,  and  tell  how 
this  or  that  animal  successfully  tricked  the  others. 
As  a  rule  each  people  has  its  favourite  rogue-animal 
— Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Berbers  the  jackal ; 
Bantus,  Negroes,  Mongols,  and  Koreans  the  rabbit 
or  hare ;  Malays  and  Bayaks  tlie  moose-deer  and 
tortoise ;  American  Indians  the  turtle,  coyote,  or 
raven  ;  while  in  the  north  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Oriental  stories  the  fox  (or  the  jackal)  dupes  the 
bear  or  the  lion.^  The  humour  of  these  stories  is 
obvious,  but  they  reveal  a  curious  pleasure  in  as- 
tuteness, cunning,  and  villainy,  though  often  dire 
vengeance  is  depicted  as  overtaking  tlie  otJ'eiider. 
The  long  and  complicated  story  of  Reynard  the 
Fox  is  a  literary  example  of  the  folk-tale  of  beasts 
which  act  as  men,  raised  to  an  epic  grandeur.  It 
is  a  Mdrchen  on  a  large  scale  in  which  a  large 
number  of  animals  are  the  dramatis  persona,  and 
many  incidents  are  brought  together  into  a  more 
or  less  complete  whole.  Undoubtedly  its  roots  are 
in  the  popular  tales  rather  than  in  the  moral  apo- 
logues current  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  See  also 
artt.  Fable,  Parable  (Ethnic). 

1.  Variants  of  the  Reynard  story.— Apart  from 
apologues  and  fables,  the  first  known  literary 
versions  of  the  Reynard  stoiy  are  found  in  Latin 
poems  of  monastic  origin,  in  which  greater  ampli- 
tude than  was  possible  in  a  faUe  is  given  to  the 
incidents  recounted.  One  of  these,  which  pre- 
supposes a  popular  original,  is  the  Ecbasis  cujus- 
dam  captivi,  the  princijjal  subject  of  which  is  the 
healing  of  the  lion  by  the  fox,  found  in  the  later 
versions.  It  contains  over  1200  verses  and  was 
written  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Evre  a  Toul 
in  the  10th  century.^  Another  short  Latin  poem 
is  the  11th  cent.  Sacerdos  et  Lupus,  corresponding 
to  the  twelfth  branch  of  the  French  Renart.^  A 
third  is  the  Luparius — the  wolf  as  monk,  an 
episode  found  again  in  the  Renart,  and  dating 
from  the  late  11th  or  early  12th  century.''  Better 
known  than  these  is  the  Fabella  Liipina  or  Isen- 
grimus  or  Reinardus  Vulpes  (c.  115U),  a  poem  of 
over  6000  lines,  divided  into  four  books,  with  a 
certain  unity  and  sequence  of  episodes,  in  which 
for  the  first  time   the  animals  appear  with   the 

1  See  CF,B.  39  and  reff.there,  and  cf.  W.  H.  L  Bleek,  Reynard 
the  Fox  in  S.  Africa,  London,  1864  ;  K.  Krohn,  Bar  und  Fuchs, 
Helsingfors,  1888,  ilann  und  Fuchs,  do.  1891. 

-  J.  Grimm  and  A.  Schmeller,  Lateinische  Gedickte  des  X  und 
XI  Jahrhunderls,  Gottingen,  1838,  p.  340  f.  ;  E.  Voigt,  Ecbasis 
Captivi,  das  (itteste  Thierepos  des  Mittelalters,  Strassburg, 
1S75. 

s  Grimm-Schmeller,  p.  340  ;  W.  J.  Thorns,  The  Hist,  of  Reynard 
the  Fox  [Percy  Society],  London,  1844,  pp.  xxviii,  Ixxxix. 

*1.  Grimm,  Reinhart  Fuchs,  Berlin.  1834,  p.  410  ff.  ;  Voigt, 
Kteiiure  lateinische  Denknutler  der  Thiersage  aus  dem  XII 
bis  XIV  Jahrhundert,  Strassburg,  1878,  p.  68 f. 
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characteristic  names  of  the  Reynard  epos.'  Of 
this  poem  there  is  a  short  abridgment,  the  Isen- 
grimus,  containing  the  incidents  of  the  lion's  sick- 
ness and  his  healing  by  the  advice  of  Reynard, 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  Bertiliana  the  goat.-  Tlie 
Fabclla  Lupina  is  probably  of  Flemish  origin, 
but  from  French  originals  or  traditions,  and  its 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Ma^ister  Nivardus  in  a 
14th  cent.  MS  of  the  poem.  He  is  a  pious  monk, 
who  nevertheless  satirizes  the  pope,  priests,  and 
religious  orders,  and  is  bitterlj'  opposed  to  St. 
Bernard.  Its  subject  is  the  adventures  of  Isen- 
grinius  and  Reinardus,  the  lion's  sickness  and 
healing  by  Reinardus,  and  the  outwitting  and 
death  of  Isengrimus  through  the  craft  of  Reinardus. 
The  poem  is  charged  with  irony  and  is  full  of 
humour  as  well  as  moral  allusions. 

The  earliest  (Middle)  High  German  version  is 
the  Eeinhart  Fuchs  of  Heinricli  der  Glichesaere 
(c.  1180).^  This  work  forms  a  complete  whole 
without  lapses  or  lack  of  order  and  connexion  in 
the  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  witli  every  evidence 
of  having  been  clearly  planned  and  executed. 

The  fox  is  here  brought  into  relation  with  several  inferior 
animals,  then  with  the  wolf,  until  the  last,  disgusted  with 
Reynard's  successes  over  him,  seeks  justice  along  with  the  other 
animals  from  the  lion,  who  is  ill.  Rejniard  heals  him,  and  turns 
the  tables  on  his  accusers.  His  healing  potion,  however,  is  a 
poison,  and  kills  the  king.  In  O.F.  poiS(yn  =  mi\lecir\e,  breu- 
vage.  Possibl.v  Glichesaere  misunderstood  the  word,  unless  this 
treatment  of  the  episode  of  the  heahng  is  his  own  conception. 
Unknown  to  other  versions  is  the  cause  of  the  king's  illness, 
\iz.  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the  ants  when  these 
have  been  destroyed  by  King  Lion  because  they  would  not 
acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

It  can  be  proved  that  Glichesaere's  work  is  due  to 
French  originals,  and  he  himself  alludes  to  French 
poems  on  the  subject.  Of  his  twenty-one  adven- 
tures, five  only  are  not  paralleled  in  the  French 
Boman  de  Rennrt.  The  Roman,  however,  has 
nothing  of  the  completeness  or  unity  wliich  is  a 
cliief  characteristic  of  Glichesaere's  version,  and  a 
Fiench  poem  of  sin\ilar  scope  and  liarmony,  now 
lost,  has  been  postulated  as  his  source,  or  a  MS 
containing  various  '  branches '  in  the  order  of  his 
episodes,  or,  more  probablj',  a  tra<litional  arrange- 
ment of  separate  narratives.  Such  a  grouping  is 
already  found  in  the  Beinardjis  Vulpcs  (c.  1150). 

Meanwhile  in  Flanders  a  poet,  Willem  van 
Utenhove,  or  Willem  die  Matoc,  basing  his  work 
probably  on  a  French  poem  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  judgment  of  Reynard  at  the  court  of  the  lion 
had  received  original  treatment,  composed  a  work 
in  Flemish,  Reinneri  dc  Vos,  some  time  in  the  13th 
century.  A  continuation,  ReinacrVs  Historic,  bj' 
a  later  unknown  writer,  supplied  large  additions 
and  an  element  of  satire,  and  the  whole  was  now 
regarded  as  one  com])Iete  work.''  Willem's  ex- 
panded work  is  the  source  of  the  many  translations 
and  prose  versions  which  liave  been  so  j)Oi)ular  in 
various  lands  since  the  invention  of  printing.  A 
popular  prose  version  appeared  in  print  at  Gouda, 
ny  Gheraert  Leouw,  in  1479,  Die  lli/storic  vini 
Rri/n'iert  die  Vox,  and  its  ])o])ulari(y  causcii 
AVillem's  poem  to  be  forgotten.  In  1 IHI  Caxton's 
English  rendering  of  this  version  with  omis.sions 
and  abridgments  was  pulilislicd  at  Westminster. 
But  the  story  of  Reynanl  must  have  been  known 

^  E<1.  F.  J.  Monc,  IW-inardMK  I'l/^pcjt,  Stuttgart  and  Tiihingeti, 
1832;  summarized  in  A.  Uothe,  hea  lioinnns  du  lienard,  ex- 
aminiJt,  anatym'H  rt  C(nnjHtr''s,  Paris,  IHl.^,  p.  Id  (T. 

^  (Irlmm,  Itrinltart  FucIih,  p.  1  IT.  ;  Hunitiiarized  In  ThnniH,  p. 
xx\xti.  This  poem  was  (onnerly  HuppoHe<i  to  bo  earlier  than 
the  lonifer  IWinardiui  Vuipes.    Heo  Thoms,  pp.  xxix,  xxxvl. 

»  Publl»hf?d  by  Orhnm  In  hia  ltrii\liart  Furht,  p.  26  IT.  Ijilcr 
h»-  ptib1ifflio<l  fragments  of  an  earlier  and  original  recenwion  In 
Srud$chrriltm  an  Hart  Lachmnnn,  t.eip);lg.  1840.  See  also  K 
Relwenliergfr'il  m].,  Itrinhart  Fucbn,  Ilollc,  IHHU. 

*  Willem  n  work  in  given  in  Orlmni,  p.  lUi  fT.  For  the  con- 
linuatlon  noo  J  F.  Willem,  llritiarrt  de  l'o»  Ohent,  ls:)fl.  .Sec 
al>w>  K.  .Martin,  WilUmji  (iedieht  '  Van  tUn  I  on  HrinafuW  tind 
dif  llmarMtunff  und  yorUeliunu  '  Itfinaert't  Ilitiorie,'  I'adcr- 
horn,  1674. 


already  in  England,  as  is  sho^vIl  by  references  in 
Chaucer's  Nonnes  Prestos  Tale  and  in  earlier 
Anglo-Norman  poets,  and  by  the  existence  of 
actual  stories  of  tlie  Reynard  group  in  Latin  and 
English  verses  of  the  13th-14th  centuries.' 

A  Sa.xon  or  Low  German  version  of  the  Reinaert, 
written  in  verse,  appeared  in  1498,  and  lias  been 
variously  attributed  to  Heinricli  van  .\lkmar  or  to 
Nicolaus  Baumann.  This  work,  called  Reynke  de 
Voss,"  was  the  source  of  the  High  German  versions 
of  Rcineke  Fuchs,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
at  Frankfort  in  1545,  and  also  of  Danish,  .Swedish, 
and  other  translations.  Goethe's  well-known 
poem,  based  on  J.  C.  Gottsclied's  version  (1752), 
appeared  in  1794. 

The  surviving  French  versions  of  the  Reynard 
story  are  the  poems  of  the  Roman  du  Rcnart. 
These  date  from  the  12th-13th  cent.,  and  are  the 
Avork  of  different  trouvires,  though  undoubtedly 
based  on  existing  compositions  or  traditional 
versions.  The  separate  poems,  or  '  branches,'  of 
the  Roman  consist  of  numerous  episodes  wliicli  do 
not  form  a  complete  whole  and  have  often  little 
connexion  with  each  other.  One  adventure  follows 
another  without  transition — so  much  so  that  the 
number  of  the  '  branches,'  their  order,  and  tlieir 
contents  vary  in  dill'erent  MSS.  In  spite  of  the 
lack  of  order,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  basis  of 
the  episodes  of  the  Roman  is  the  complaint  laid 
before  King  Noble  (the  lion)  against  Reynard  by 
Isengrim,  the  wolf,  regarding  the  fox's  villainies, 
and  especially  his  violence  to  Hersent,  Isengrim's 
wife.  The  fox  is  always  the  chief  actor.  The 
authors  of  some  of  these  Rcnart  poems  were  the 
early  13th  cent,  trouvires,  Pierre  de  St.  Cloud, 
Richard  de  Lison,  and  an  unnamed  '  I'restre  de  la 
Croix  en  Brie.'  Of  the  other  authors  the  MSS  say 
nothing,  but  the  provenance  of  the  poems  seems 
to  have  been  Normandy,  Champagne,  Picardy, 
and  Flanders.*  The  complexity  of  the  Roman  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  unity  of  the  poem  of 
Heinricli  der  Glichesaere,  who  nevertlieless  worked 
upon  French  sources.  The  Roman  contains  some 
3iJ,000  verses,  and  undoubtedly  several  '  branches ' 
have  been  lost. 

Wliile  the  bulk  of  the  'branches'  make  the  animals  act  and 
speak  in  character,  others  are  full  of  the  manners  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  the  animals  act  and  speak  as  knightfl,  with  little 
regard  to  their  own  characters. 

Another  Rcnart  romance  is  the  independent  Le 
ConronnoDcnt  de  Renart,  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  cent.,  wliich  departs  further  from 
the  Ueynard  tradition,  and  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Marie  de  France,  though  this  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt.*  To  the  same  romance 
cycle  belongs  the  Renart  le  Nouvel  by  Jacquemart 
Ciielce  de  Lille,  1288.» 

Its  subject  is  the  strife  of  Reynard  against  King  Nol)Ie,  re- 
presented as  a  strife  of  evil  against  good.  The  work  shows 
traces  of  scholastic  learning  and  classicjvl  knowledge ;  its 
toiulency  is  to  allegory,  and  it  satirizes  the  clergy  as  does  also 
Le  Couronnenienl,  for  their  corruption,  while  its  author  strives 
to  exhort  to  a  purer  faith. 

Still  another  ipoem  is  the  long  Rcnart  Ic  Centre- 
fait,  an  imitation  or  reproduction  of  the  oMer  tales, 

1  See  Thoms,  p.  Ixxiilff. ;  T.  Wright,  Seltction  of  Latin 
SlorifH  from  MSS.  of  ISth  and  ll,th  cfnl.  [Percy  Society], 
Ix)ndo[i,  1842,  p.  G6,  and  Introd.  ad  fin.,  where  nn  Ktigllsh 
met  ricAl  version  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Frencli  Rfnart  is 
printed. 

'•i  Annlvzert  in  Rothc,  p.  7:i(I. 

■'  I,,  Nmlro,  Lm  Suurcrt  dxL  roinnn  df  Rennrt,  Paris,  l.srt2,  p. 
Ti.  The  lioman  was  ed.  by  D.  M.  Mi*on,  Lr  Unman  ifu  [de] 
lirnart,  mtWif*  d'aprl-s  Im  manufrcril^  de  la  Itihl.  du  rai,  des 
XIII',  Xl\",  et  XV'  sifcles,  4  vols.,  Paris,  IS'JO.  A  supple- 
mentary vol.  was  iiuliliMlicd  by  I'.  Ciialiallle,  Le  Hitman  du 
llniart':  Supplfnteim,  varianles,  el  eorreetinnf,  Paris,  isiifi.  A 
liellnitive  ed.  Is  that  ot  K.  Martin,  Le  Human  de  llrnarl,  S  vols., 
.striutsburg  and  Paris,  1M'.!-S7;  see  also  hia  Ohnervnliottit  aur  U 
Itinnan  de  liennrt,  do.  lh«7.  An  analysis  of  the  poem  will  bo 
found  In  llntbe,  p.  UIOfT. 

4  l'ul)liBhe<l  In  MiJon,  vol.  Iv.,  ami  analyzed  in  Rothc,  p.  802 II. 

6  Mfon,  vol.  Iv.  ;  Rotlie,  p.  :)r.4  IT. 
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by  a  clerk  of  Troyes,  writing  in  the  14th  cent., 
which  satirizes  the  monastic  and  chivalric  orders 
and  displays  a  vast  encyclopsedie  knowledge  of  the 
learning  of  tlie  age.' 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Reynard  cycle. — While 
the  diderent  versions  of  the  Reynard  story  diller 
in  literary  worth,  and  while  some  have  an  obviously 
moral  purpose  or  exhibit  satire  directed  against 
some  particular  abuse,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  great  monuments  of  literature.  The  picture 
of  the  age,  its  manners,  its  ideals,  is  a  vivid  one. 
A  satiric  criticism  of  life — life  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  particular  aspects  of  life — is  always  present ; 
but  the  telling  of  a  story,  the  desire  of  literary 
expression,  was  probably  the  first  purpose  of  the 
autliors,  and  the  humorous  element—'  broad  rustic 
mirth,'  to  quote  Carlyle  —  coarse,  brutal,  and 
cj'nical  as  it  often  is,  pervades  tlie  whole  work. 
Tlie  fox  is  the  clever  villain  all  through,  astute, 
evil,  both  as  an  animal  and  as  a  representative  of 
man,  yet  he  tends  to  be  sympathetically  regarded 
by  the  reader,  like  many  of  Dickens's  villains.  The 
other  animals  usually  act  in  keeping  with  their 
nature,  and  are  more  than  men  disguised.  While 
styled  a  romance,  the  poems  and,  later,  the  prose 
version  have  little  of  the  romantic  element, 
although  fancy  plays  round  all  the  episodes,  coarse, 
hard,  and  cynical  as  they  often  are.  The  element 
of  parody  enters  into  the  whole  cycle,  parody  even 
of  the  most  sacred  things,  and  Carlyle  truly  calls 
it  a  '  wild  parody  of  human  life.'  His  characteristic 
summing-up  of  the  whole  epos  can  never  be 
bettered. - 

Caxton'a  version  avows  its  moral  purpose :  '  This  boolie  is 
maad  for  nede  and  prouffyte  of  alle  god  folke,  as  fer  as  thej-  in 
redynge  or  heerynge  of  it  sha!  mowe  understand  and  fele  ttie 
(orsayd  subtyl  deceytes  that  dayly  ben  used  in  the  worlde,  not 
to  tiientente  that  men  shold  use  them,  but  that  every  man 
shold  eschewe  and  kepe  hyra  from  the  suljtyl  false  shrewis  that 
they  be  not  deceyvyd.'  But  humour  is  none  the  less  the  main 
characteristic  of  his  version. 

3-  Sources. — Grimm  and  others  believed  that 
the  Reynard  story  was  of  Germanic  origin,  based 
on  an  old  German  animal  epos.  But  no  trace  of 
this  exists,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  existing 
German  versions  are  based  on  French  originals. 
The  provenance  of  the  cycle  is  probably  those 
regions  of  France  and  l"  landers  bordering  on 
Germany,  or  the  region  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Rhine'— a  supposition  which  would  account  for 
the  Germanic  form  of  such  names  as  Ragenhard 
(Reynard),  Isengrim,  Richild,  etc.,  of  which  Grimm 
made  so  much.*  WhUe  Reynard  has  been  for  four 
centuries  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in 
Germany,  the  soU  in  which  during  the  12th-13th 
cent,  the  romance  flourished  most  was  undoubtedly 
France,  and  especially  its  northern  part.  The 
oldest  text  is  a  Latin  one;  then  follow  the  older 
French  branches  of  the  Eenart.  These  are  followed 
again  by  the  version  of  Heinrich  der  Glichesaere, 
a  Middle  High  German  version  translated  from  or 
based  on  French  originals,  and  that  again  by  the 
Flemish  and  Low  German  ver.sions.  The  sources 
of  the  Reynard  stories  are  probably  much  less  the 
apologues  so  much  beloved  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  oral  and  folk  tradition.  Sudre  has  devoted 
a  work  of  great  research  to  an  investigation  of  the 
sources,  and  has  made  this  conclusion  practically 
certain.  In  spite  of  certain  resemblances  of  some 
'  branches '  of  the  Renart  and  of  the  early  Latin 
versions  to  the  apologues,  beast-fables,  and  the 

1  Le  Roman  de  Renart  te  Contre/ait,  ed.  F.  Wolf,  Vienna, 
1862;  analysis  in  Rothe,  p.  474  ff.,  and  in  A.  0.  M.  Robert, 
Fables  inidites  des  XII',  XIII'  et  XIV  slides,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1825,  p.  cxxxiiff. 

2  'Early  German  Literature,'  Miscellanies,  iii.  204 ff.  {Works, 
People's  Ed.,  London,  1871-72). 

3  G.  Saintsbury,  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of 
Allefiorp,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1897,  p.  289. 

•*  Cf.  P.  Paris,  Les  Aventures  de  mattre  Renart  et  d'Ysengrin 
son  Complre,  Paris,  1861,  p.  323  f. ;  Sudre,  p.  45 1. 


stories  of  the  long  popular  Physiolngns,  all  of 
which  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  cloisters  and 
schools,  the  aHinities  between  them  are  rare, 
distant,  and  indirect.  The  allegorical,  symbolical, 
and  didactic  aspects  of  the  apologue  are  lacking  in 
Renart,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  age  were 
such  that  these  would  hardly  have  been  omitted 
by  authors  working  directly  upon  existing  fables. 
The  Reynard  stories  have  been  mainly  derived 
from  the  folk,  and  only  indirectly  from  literary 
sources.  Thus  they  stand  parallel  to  the  JCitahas, 
the  Panchatantra,  the  fables  of  yEsop  and  Phredrus, 
all  of  them  also  rooted  in  current  folktales  in  their 
respective  ages  and  places  of  origin.  The  link 
with  apologue  and  fable  is  slight  ;  the  link  with 
the  vast  edifice  of  folk-tales  of  animals,  intended 
to  amuse  rather  than  instruct,  is  strong.  From 
both,  but  mainly  from  the  latter,  the  authors  of 
the  Renart  stories  with  great  art  produced  a  work 
which  in  its  different  forms  has  had  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

Literature.— The  various  edd.  of  the  stories  of  the  Reynard 
cycle  and  various  works  dealing  with  it  have  been  snftioi^ntly 
indicated  in  the  notes.  See  also  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet,  Etude 
sur  le  roman  de  Renart,  Groningen,  1863  ;  E.  Martin,  Examen 
critique  des  manuscrits  du  Roman  de  Renart,  Basel,  1872. 
E.  Arber's  reprint  of  Caxton's  Hist,  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
London,  1895,  is  a  useful  ed.  of  the  fcale  (English  Scholar's 
Library  of  Old  and  Modern  Works). 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

RIDDLE.— I.  Definition. —  ' Riddle '  is  a  com- 
prehensive term  for  a  puzzling  question  or  an 
ambiguous  proposition  which  is  intended  to  be 
solved  by  conjecture.  Obscure  terms  are  employed 
on  purpose,  in  order  to  conceal  the  meaning,  and 
thereby  to  stimulate  the  intellect  and  imagination 
of  the  reader  or  listener.  Rhetorically  the  riddle 
is  closely  related  to  the  metaphor,  and  in  fact  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  metaphor  or  a  group  of  meta- 
phors which  have  not  passed  into  common  usage 
and  whose  significance  is  not  evident.  Aristotle  ' 
insisted  on  the  close  connexion  between  the  riddle 
and  the  metaphor,  maintaining  that,  when  the 
metaphor  is  employed  continuously  in  the  dis- 
course, a  riddle  is  the  result.  This  conception  of 
the  riddle  closely  associates  it  with  the  allegory 
and  fable,  and  was  the  Greek  view  ;  for  the  term 
aXvo%,  from  which  alviy/xa  ('riddle')  is  derived,  was 
applied  to  jEsop's  fables.  As  a  symbolical  mode 
of  expression,  in  which  the  real  sense  is  obscured, 
it  becomes  an  important  instrument  for  the  culti- 
vation not  only  of  wit,  but  also  of  man's  intellec- 
tual capacities. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  riddle  is  a  product 
of  humour,  from  another  it  is  the  result  of  man's 
ability  to  perceive  analogies  in  nature  ;  its  capa- 
city to  puzzle  is  due  very  largely  to  analogies 
which  are  unconsciously  stored  up  in  metaphorical 
speech.  While  a  genuine  riddle  possesses  the 
quality  of  obscurity — the  more  obscure  the  better 
— yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  a  perfectly  true 
description.  Every  term  ought  to  be  as  accurate 
and  exact  as  in  a  logical  definition,  but  put  in 
a  form  to  baffle  and  puzzle.  All  these  character- 
istics of  a  genuine  enigma  are  well  exemplified  in 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted,  not  only  as  a  normal  example,  but  because 
of  the  large  part  which  it  played  in  (xreek  legend 
and  literature : 

'  what  walks  on  four  legs  iji  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon, 
and  on  three  in  the  evening?'^ 

In  this  question  the  Sphinx  takes  the  day  meta- 
phorically for  the  span  of  human  life. 

The  power  of  a  riddle  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
make  truth  impressive  is  largely  due  to  an  element 

1  Poet.  22. 

2  Tt  (OTtv,  6  /Ami'  e\ov  tf>ijiyr)v  reTpaTTOvv  Kal  Slttovv  «al  rpi—ovv 
yit'eraL.  The  poet  Pindar  is  the  first  Greek  writer  to  employ  the 
term  atviyfia  in  the  sense  of  '  riddle,'  and  uses  it  to  designate 
this  saying. 
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of  incongruity  which  is  usually  present,  the  irre- 
concilable and  incompatible  being  associated 
together.  Aristotle  has  brought  this  feature  out 
in  one  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  riddles  : 

alviyfiJiTO^  re  yap  l&ea  aiirT)  e{m',  to  Xtyovra  inrifiXOi'Ta 
afivfara  irwdijtai.^ 

Samson's  enigma,  the  one  folk-riddle  preserved  in 
Scripture,  distinctly  embodies  this  characteristic 
of  incongruity  ; 

*  Out  of  the  eater  c&me  forth  meat, 
And  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness'  (Jg  H"^*). 

2.  Types. — The  general  term  '  riddle '  covers 
several  different  types  of  enigmatical  questions  and 
sayings. 

(a)  Logogriph. — The  difficulty  may  be  concen- 
trated in  a  single  word,  when  the  puzzle  lies  in  the 
double  sense  which  the  word  bears.  For  this  kind 
of  riddle  the  French  employ  the  term  calcmbour, 
the  Germans  Wortrutscl ;  a  favourite  designation 
for  it  is  '  logogriph.'  A  modera  example  may  be 
cited  : 

When  Victor  Hugo  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  French 
Academy,  Salvandy  bitterly  remarked  to  the  distinguished 
author:  '  Monsieur,  vous  avez  introduit  en  France  rartsc6nique 
O'arsenic).* 

The  Greeks  also  employed  this  type  of  riddle,  and 
a  well-known  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes,  where  the  word  aairh  occurs  in 
the  double  sense  of  '  shield '  and  '  asp.'  - 

This  type  of  riddle  may  be  spontaneous  and 
natural,  or,  with  the  development  of  the  literary 
art,  it  may  be  worked  out  artificially  until  the 
logogriph  proper  is  developed.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  logogriph  covers  a  class  of  riddles  in  which  the 
puzzle  is  based  upon  the  addition,  subtraction,  or 
transposition  of  letters.  A  more  familiar  term  for 
the  case  when  the  letters  are  transposed  is  '  ana- 
gram.'    An  example  of  a  Latin  logogriph  is  : 

*Tolle  caput,  simile  aetati  turn  tenipus  habebis.' — Piter; 
UtT  (J.  C.  Scaliger). 

A  simple  one  in  English  runs  : 

'There  is  a  word  in  the  English  language  the  first  two  letters 
of  which  signify  a  male,  the  tirst  three  a  female,  the  first  four 
a  (Treat  man,  tlie  whole  a  great  woman.' — He-r-o-ine. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  disguising  a  word  or 
name  by  substituting  the  last  letter  of  tiie  alphabet 
for  the  first,  the  next  la.st  for  the  second,  and  so 
forth,  formed  what  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  an 
anagram.  By  this  method  wsJ  stands  for  '?3; 
(Jer  25=«),  and  -55  D^  for  D^iffj  (25').  With  these 
may  be  grouped  the  famous  handwriting  on  the 
wall  (Dn  5-»). 

(b)  Enigma. — Less  mechanical  and  more  impor- 
tant is  the  enigma  proper,  Aristotle's  almyfia,  in 
which  the  obscure  intimation  runs  through  an 
entire  p.xssage,  sometimes  of  considerable  length. 
This  type  of  riddle  is  very  closely  allied  to  both 
the  allegory  and  the  parable.'  The  Greeks  would 
have  regarded  Nathan's  famous  parable  (2  S  12) 
and  Lsaiah's  .song  of  the  vineyanl  (Is  5)  as  riddles. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  17)  works  out  an  allegory 
in  which  the  monarchs  of  IJabylon  and  Egypt  are 
described  as  eagles.  The  prophet  hiiiiseli  desig- 
nates his  allegory  a  riddle  as  well  as  a  piirable,*and 
the  art  revealed  in  his  working  out  of  the  imagery 
indicates  that  Hebrew  writers  were  masters  of 
the  symboliciil  riddle.     The  conversation  of  Jesus 

1  Poet.  '22. 

»  Line  15  n. :     _ 

ovSiv  apa  ypi^v  jia0tfp«t  KAtwfUfxoc, 
ffJn  ilj  ;   npoepri  Tlf  TOiffi  ffV^irtjTait  At'ywi' 
'  OTt  TflVTO*'  iv  yjt  t'  anrfiaXrv  Knv  ovpayit 
Kav  Tjl  SaAdrrjj  Oifptov  ttji'  offirt'fio  ;  ' 

'OtTheribU  Sprache  alt  Kungl,  ii.  486)  terms  It  'diw  ollr- 
IforlKche  Riitiicl.' 

<The  Ilf;brcw  worrl  for  rifldle  is  ni'n,  and  for  parable  hjp^. 
lioth  of  ihinc  net-Mr  In  Kzk  I"'',  and  niiiy  ho  rcKurilfd  aa  desi-rlp- 
tivo  of  the  |iar<«iKi'  wliiih  follows.  Among  the  firoeks  alvot 
WM  a  rlirai^nntlori  for  a  liilile  lilte  those  current  under  the  name  of 
>>iop.  ufiy/m  In  ill. rived  from  ali-ot ;  in  llkemanmr  all  obscure 
proverbi  were  deaJKnatefl  aii'i'y^aTii. 


with  Nicodemus  is  an  example  of  an  enigmatical 
discourse  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profound  religious  truth  impressive  (Jn  3). 

(c)  Eebiis. — The  rebus  is  a  third  type.  Originally 
it  was  a  riddle  put  in  the  form  of  a  picture  of 
things  in  words  or  syllables. 

_  According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  the  Great,  during  the 
siege  of  T\Te,  saw  in  a  dream  a  satyr  (Sarupos)  who  could  be 
caught  only  with  difficulty.  The  wise  men  interpreted  the 
dream  for  him  very  quickly  :  5aTvpo9  =  5a  TOpos. 

Another  type  of  the  rebus  was  put  in  the  form  of 
an  object-lesson.  Let  us  note  an  example  of  it  in 
the  political  sphere  : 

The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  finds  that  his  reveiuies  are 
steadily  decreasing  and  sends  messengers  to  Judah,  the  patri- 
arch, for  counsel.  Instead  of  giving  a  verbal  reply,  the  latter 
takes  the  imperial  emissaries  out  to  his  garden,  where  he 
uproots  the  larger  plants  and  replaces  them  with  smaller.  The 
royal  ambassadors  return  without  any  message,  but  report  the 
strange  actions  of  the  rabbi  to  their  royal  master,  who  fully 
comprehends  the  symbolism  of  the  act  and  follows  the  advice 
given  to  him  in  this  strange  manner. 

A  notable  rebus  in  the  historical  sphere  revolves 
about  the  person  of  Cyrus. 

The  Scythians,  attacked  by  Cyrus,  sent  the  Persian  monarch 
a  messenger  with  arrows,  a  rat.  and  a  frog.  By  these  gilts 
they  meant  to  tell  Cyrus  that,  unless  he  could  hide  in  a  hole 
like  a  rat,  or  like  a  frog  in  water,  he  could  not  escape  their 
arrows. 

id)  Charade. — The  charade'  is  a  later  develop- 
ment of  riddle-making,  a  product  of  literary 
activity  rather  than  of  primitive  etlbrts  at  poetry 
or  rhetoric,  and  thus  is  essentially  artificial.  The 
charade  usually  turns  upon  letters  or  sylLables 
composing  a  word,  sometimes  on  words  composing 
a  phrase.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  a 
'syllable-riddle'  (Silbctirdtsel).  Examphss  will 
indicate  its  chai'acter  better  than  a  formal  defini- 
tion.    Here  is  one  taken  from  Greek  sources  : 

vrjacK  oAt].  p:vKi}fia  ^obf ,  <f»u>ioj  Tt  fiavettTToO, '  the  whole  an  island, 
the  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  the  voice  of  an  usurer."  The  interpre- 
tation is  pb  +  B6^,  the  island  of  Rhodes.^ 

We  owe  a  beautiful  ancient  Latin  charade  to  Aulus 
Gellius: 

*Semel  niimisne,  an  bis  minus,  non  sat  scio, 
At  utnnnque  corum,  ut  quondam  audivi  dicier* 
lovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  conredere.'S 

Its  solution  lies  in  tbe  equation  :  Setrwl  miiuts+hh  muwsit^ 
ter  ininus  =  sod  Terminus,  whose  symbol,  a  boundary-stone, 
remained  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  erected  by  Tarquinius 
Superbue. 

A  famous  charade  on  'cod,'  which,  according  to 
most  authorities,  has  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Mataulay,  runs  as  follows  : 

'  Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I  act ; 

Out  off  my  tail  and  pUiral  1  appear; 

Cut  off  mv  head  and  tail,  and,  vwindrous  fact, 

Although  my  middle's  lott,  there's  nothing  there. 

What  is  my  head?    A  suundin^,'  sea. 

^Vhat  is  my  Uu\  ?    A  flowing  river. 

'Mid  ocean's  depths  I  fearless  stray, 

Parent  of  softest  sounds,  yet  mute  forever.' 

A.  FiUuer  has  called  attention  to  the  existence  of 
charades  in  Sanskrit  poetry  ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  many  of  these  have  a  religious  signi- 
ficance.* 

(c)  Epigram. — According  to  the  Greek  view,  the 
epigram,  in  its  original  sense  of  a  poetical  inscriii- 
tion  on  votive  ofTerings  or  giavt'-stoiies,  was  (rlosoly 
related  to  tlie  riddle,  lii  many  instances  tlie 
rosenihlance  would  have  been  complete  if  the  eni- 
graiii  had  suggested  a  cliallenge  to  solution."     An 

'  'Charade'  is  a  word  of  French  origin.  In  his  Pict.  dc  la 
^7^'mrMrc(1770')  .Srbnstien  gives  the  following  detlnition  :  'Co 
mot  vient  de  I'idiome  languedocien  et  signiflc^  dans  son  origino, 
un  disrours  propro  ii  tuor  lo  temjw;  on  dit  on  Languedoc : 
aMons  faire  des  charades,  pour  allons  jiasser  Tapri'd'snupt!',  on 
allons  veiller  chez  un  tel,  parcc  que,  dans  les  asHcniblccs  do 
raprfes-soupr,  le  peuplc  do  ce(tc  province  s'anuisc  ii  diro  dcs 
ricns  pour  passetf-mim'  (quol^-d  fri»m  Lillri^). 

'^ (Quoted  from  (HiU-rt,  lininH  und  Gi'Hellscha/tmpieUt  dfr 
altrn  (»ri>rAen,  p.  107. 

s  yoctra  AtticfT.  xii.  0.  *  See  ZhMG  xxxix.  (IHSf.)  Ollflf. 

6  Ohlert,  p.  KW:  'Znhlreichu  Knigramnie  konnU'n  als  lUt^el 
gelton,  wonn  tnan  Ihncn  die  Urbcrschrift  ninunt ;  uihlrelchu 
UiitDcl  als  I'?i»iK;rainnie,  wcnn  man  ilie  AufTnrderung  zutn  liaten 
entfcrnt.'    This  statement  is  made  especiAlly  of  t)ie  Ureck  field. 
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illustration  taken  from  a  grave-stone  is  interest- 
ing : 

Tovi'o/xa  OrjTO.  puj  aA0a  (rdv  v  fj.y  oA^a  xi  ov  adtf 

'  My  name  is  theta  rho  alpha  siijma  u  mu  alpha  chi  u  eigma  ; 
Chal'edon  was  my  native  land  ;  to  be  wise  is  art.' 
This  Thrasymachus  was  a  sojihist  mentioned  by  Plato. 
(/)  Arithmetical    riddle. — The   arithmetical   or 
numerical   riddle  is  next  to  be  noted.     Many  of 
these  are  very  trivial  and  are  based  upon  the  form 
of  the  numeral. 

E.g.,  'How  does  twenty  remain  when  one  is  subtracted  from 
nineteen?'    'fhe  solution  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  Roman 


numerals  XIX  and  XX 
A     serious     form 


of     arithmetical     riddle    was 


developed,  especially  by  the  Jews,  through  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Many  Jewish  commentators  made  E'm  (  = 
'  serpent ')  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah  because 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  is  the  equivalent 
of  n'cJc.  In  Gn  14'*  the  reader  is  supposed  to  find 
the  name  of  Abraham's  steward  because  the 
numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  consonants  making 
up  the  word  Eliezer  equals  318,  the  number  of  the 
patriarch's  attendants.  Jewish  writers  developed 
this  method  of  writing  and  interpretation  into  a 
system  and  termed  it '  Gematria.' '  Instead  of  the 
intended  word,  its  numerical  value  was  produced 
by  permutation  of  the  letters ;  in  course  of  time 
this  developed  into  the  kabbalistie  method  of  inter- 
preting OT  Scripture.  One  numerical  riddle 
appears  in  the  pages  of  tlie  NT  ;  it  is  the  number 
of  the  beast,  666  (Rev  13'«).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  letters  of  a  word  in  a  numerical  sense  was  a 
part  of  every  Gnostic  system.  As  a  prominent 
example  we  may  take  the  word  Abraxas,  used  by 
the  Gnostics  as  an  amulet  because  the  numerical 
value  of  the  Greek  letters  totalled  365,  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year.^ 

Another  form  of  the  arithmetical  riddle  is  found 
in  the  OT,  and  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Jews 
of  post- Biblical  days  and  termed  by  them  the 
miadah   (to).     A   typical   example  occurs   in  Pr 

3016b.  16. 

*  There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied, 
Yea,  four  that  say  not,  Enough.* 

These  two  lines  contain   the  riddle  proper;   the 
answer  is  given  in  the  following  verse  : 
'  Sheol ;  and  the  barren  womb  ; 
The  earth  that  is  not  satisfied  with  water  ; 
And  the  fire  that  saith  not,  Enough.' 

The  numerical  riddle  in  this  form  is  the  favourite 
type  among  the  Arabs,  and  instances  of  it  have 
also  been  found  in  Sanskrit  literature.'  It  was 
also  much  aftected  by  the  Jews  of  Talmudic  times. 
The  Jewish  scholar  A.  Wiinsche  has  published  a 
collection  of  the  middnh  type  of  numerical  riddles 
under  the  title,  'Die  Zahlenspriiche  in  Talmud  und 
Midrasch.''' 

3.  Origin  and  development.— The  riddle  origin- 
ated in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  J.  G. 
Herder,  in  his  Vom  GeiH  der  hebraischen  Poesie,^ 
remarks  that  'all  peoples  in  the  first  stages  of 
culture  are  lovers  of  riddles.'  The  same  spirit 
which  gave  birth  to  the  folk-song  and  folk-proverb 
likewise   produced   the  riddle.     A  genuine  folk- 

1  Cf.  JE,  S.I'.  'Gematria.' 

-  In  the  Sibylline  verses  we  have  a  numerical  enigma.  The 
answer  is  the  word  'I^(ro{)?  =  8S8 : 

I  =  10-)-y)=S+cr  =  200-l-o  =  70-Hu  =  400-t-<r=200. 

T]$ei  <rapK0<l)6fiQ';  BvTfToU  ofiowviievoi  fv  vfj 

Te'ffcrepa  ffnavTifvTa  4>€pft,  rd  S'  d^uifa  Sv  avTiZ. 

0lO"ff(ol'  acrTpayoAojl'  dpLdfiov  5'  ijKov  f^ovofMriyut 

OKTu>  yap  iMOvaSai;  ocraa?  5e»ca5os  CTrl  toutois 

ij5'  fKaTOVTaSai;  oktO)  aTTcaTOTe'pois  avBpiiiTTOlt 

ovvou.a  fiTjAoJlTfi.  , 

'  Cf.  F.  Delitzsch,  Comm.  on  Proverbs,  tr.  M.  G.  Easton, 
2  vols.,  Edinburfrh,  1874-76,  ad  loc;  Jacob,  Altarabische 
Parallelen  zum.  4  T,  p.  17 1. 

1  ZDMJi  Ixv.  [1911]. 

5  2  vols.,  Weimar,  1782-83,  reprint,  Gotha,  1890. 


riddle  is  a  spontaneous  expression,  coming  from 
the  depths  of  the  soul  of  a  people  or  race,  not  from 
the  mind  of  an  individual,  and  consequently  is 
anonymous  (cf.  art.  Puoverbs).  Piiddles  are  there- 
fore in  a  real  sense  the  vox  populi.  Many  pro- 
found mysterious  truths  were  expressed  In  the 
form  of  riddles  by  primitive  man,  who  also  fre- 
quently used  the  same  literary  device  in  his 
description  of  an  occasional  accidental  occurrence, 
when  it  constituted  a  mystery  for  him.  That 
Greek  writers  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  relation 
between  a'iviyixa.  and  yptipoi,  two  common  designa- 
tions for  ridtlles,  and  the  two  terms  iivBoi  and  \6yo$ 
is  a  clear  indication  tliat  Greek  enigmas  touched 
the  domain  of  mythology.  These  two  spheres 
would  of  necessity  come  together  when  the  mys- 
tery of  a  natural  phenomenon  furnished  the  puzzle 
for  the  riddle-maker.  Mytholo'dcal  speculation 
actually  forms  a  part  of  the  riddle-hymn  of  the 
Eigveda  (see  below). 

A  sharp  distinction  ouglit  to  be  made  between 
the  original  folk-riddle  and  those  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial ones  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  channels  of  literature.  Holland '  lays  stress 
upon  this  distinction  by  dividing  riddles  into 
two  classes:  (1)  l'(nigme  vraiment  populaire  ;  (2) 
Vinigme  savante  ou  littiraire.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  folk-riddles  of  remote 
antiquity  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original 
form.  We  possess  them,  if  at  all,  in  the  polislied 
(and  in  a  sense  artificial)  form  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  literary  men.  The  writings  of  the  gieat 
literary  geniuses  of  Greece  are  liberally  sprinkled 
with  such  riddles;  many  involving  subtle  meta- 
physical discussions  are  found  in  the  Rigveda. 
Modem  investigators  have  made  collections  of 
riddles  current  among  people  of  primitive  culture. 
In  a  recent  edition  of  Holland  -  the  editor  has 
added  an  appendix  giving  a  number  of  riddles 
current  among  the  Wolofs  of  Senegambia,  and 
similar  collections  are  to  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  learned  societies  and  missionary  periodicals. 

Chronologically  the  riddle  may  be  followed  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  A  very  ancient  Semitic  riddle 
is  preserved  in  a  Babylonian  tablet : 

*  Who  becomes  pregnant  without  conceiving  ? 
Who  becomes  fat  without  eating  ? ' 

The  answer  is  '  Clouds.'  s 

The  oldest  recorded  Greek  riddle  is  associated  with 
l\Iinos,  king  of  Crete.*  When  his  son,  Glaucus, 
disappeared,  the  monarch  consulted  an  oracle  ;  the 
reply  was  in  the  form  of  an  enigma  which  was 
solved  by  the  seer,  Polyidus.  There  are  many 
allusions  to  this  riddle  in  Greek  literature,  especi- 
ally in  the  great  tragedians. 

Pre-eminent  among  (nigmes  littiraires  are  the 
riddles  of  the  Vedic  writings.  The  spontaneity 
and  nawetd  of  the  folk  type  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  instead  of  these  characteristics  they 
distinctly  reflect  metaphysical  speculation  of  an 
abstruse  order  (see  below).  The  same  qualities 
characterize  the  enigmas  with  which  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  accustomed  to  enliven  their 
banquets.  At  certain  periods  of  literary  activity 
there  have  been  revivals  of  the  art  of  riddle-mak- 
ing; writers  distinguished  for  their  eftbrts  at 
serious  literature  have  amused  themselves  by  pro- 
ducing riddles  usually  trivial  in  subject-matter, 
yet  frequently  beautiful  in  form.  Riddle-making 
was  an  affectation  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  and  their  production  of  alvly/iara  and 
■Ypi<poi  was  reduced  to  rules.  Ohlert  mentions  three 
poets  of  the  11th  cent.— Psellus,  Basilius  Megalo- 
mitis,  and  Aulikalamus — who  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  writing  of  riddles.     The 

1  DeHnettes  ou  ^nigm^x  populaires  de  la  France. 

-  1877,  originally  published  in  1628. 

s  Rawlinson,  WAI  ii.  table  16,  lines  48-60. 

•*  Apollodorus,  III.  iii.  1  f. 
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Anglo-Latin  poets  of  the  6th  cent,  and  their 
Anglo-Saxon  successors  collected  and  wrote  riddles 
extensively.  In  France  of  the  17th  cent,  men  like 
Boileau  delighted  in  penning  riddles — BoUeau's 
riddle  on  the  Ilea  is  famous — while  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  did  not  disdain  to  try  their  skill  in 
making  them.  Fenelon  tests  the  sagacity  of 
Teleraaijue  by  propounding  riddles  to  him.  The 
popularity  of  this  form  of  literary  expression  in 
France,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  name 
just  mentioned,  may  oe  judged  by  the  publication 
of  the  Recueil  des  inigmes  de  ce  temps,'-  under  the 
editorship  of  C.  Cotin.  The  Mercure  de  France 
was  a  vMicle  for  the  publication  of  riddles,  and 
Duchesne  edited  a  Magasin  (nigmatique. 

In  England  riddles  were  much  affected  by  literary 
men  in  the  age  of  Swift,  who  produced  many  of 
them.  The  trivial  subject-matter  of  Swift's  riddles 
— '  On  Ink,'  '  On  a  Pen,'  '  On  a  Fan  ' — indicates 
that  they  were  merely  tlie  by-products  of  literary 
activity  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  whiling 
away  idle  hours.  But  it  was  left  to  Schiller,  after 
going  back  to  the  age  of  the  Sibyls  and  learning 
the  art  of  riddle-making  from  them,  to  develop  the 
riddle  into  a  beautiful  poem,  a  work  of  literary  art. 
One  may  be  quoted  to  show  that,  while  the  subject- 
matter  is  trivial,  the  verse  bears  all  the  marks  of 
the  genius  of  the  German  poet. 

'  Auf  einer  grossen  Weide  jehen 

Viel  tausend  Schafe  silberweisa  : 

Wie  wir  sie  heute  wandeln  seheD, 

Sah  sie  der  aUeralt'Bte  Greis. 

Sie  altem  nie  und  trinken  Leben 
Aus  einem  unerschopften  Born, 
Ein  Hirt  ist  ihnen  zugerjeben 
Mit  Bchon  gebog'nem  Silberhorn. 

Er  treibt  sie  aus  zu  gfoldnen  Thoren, 
Er  iiberziiiilt  sie  jede  Nacht, 
Und  hat  der  Lanimer  keins  verloren, 
So  oft  er  auch  den  Weg  vollbracht. 

Ein  treuer  Hund  liilft  sie  ihm  leiten, 
Ein  niuntrer  Widder  geht  voran. 
Die  Heerde,  Icannst  du  sie  mir  deuten? 
Und  auch  den  Hirten  zeig'  mir  an  ! '  - 

TriWality  as  to  subject-matter  is  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  modern  literary  riddles,  and  in 
this  particular  I  hey  are  wholly  unlike  those  of 
antiquity.  Witli  the  ancients,  as  is  noticed  below 
(§  6),  riddles  touched  the  serious  i.ssuea  of  life. 
Life  and  death  were  involved  in  unravelling  them  ; 
weighty  policies  of  State  depended  on  their  solu- 
tion ;  and  even  the  sacred  rites  of  religion  were 
enlivened  by  the  prnposing  and  guessing  of  riddles. 

4.  Form.  —  Riddles  are  usually  expressed  in 
rliyme  or  verse.  Goethe  sets  forth  this  character- 
istic : 

'  So  legt  der  Dichter  ein  Riithsclj 

Kiinstlieh  mit  Worten  verechrankt,  oft  der  Versammlung  ine 
Ohr.'S 

Samson's  enigma,  the  only  i)opular  riddle  pre- 
served in  the  OT,  bears  all  the  marks  of  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  (.Jg  14").  The  Greek  riddles 
scattered  through  the  works  of  the  poets  and 
philosophers  are  usually  in  metre.  The  Anglo- 
Latin  poets  of  the  Middle  .-Xges  put  their  enigmas 
into  liexameter  verse,  and  the  riddles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  are  in  metrical  form.  Many  Jewish 
poets  of  the  .Middle  Ages  exercised  their  muse  by 
putting  ridillcH  into  poetic  form.  The  length  and 
character  of  Ihcse  may  be  judged  by  a  iiroduction 
of  the  poet  al-Harizi  (13th  cent.),  in  which  he  takes 
46  line.H  to  describe  the  ant  in  enigmatical  form. 
It  was  a  favourite  custom  of  the  native  Arabic 
graminariaiis  to  put  their  rules  in  poetical  riddles. 
Many  examples  of  tlioie  have  been  collected  l)y 
G.  lio^en*    Schiller's  riildle  quoted  alx)ve  shows 

<  Parln,  1040. 

>  P.  Mohiller,  Parabtln  und  RMIuel,  8  iStlmmUiohe  W$rke, 
it  rol«.  In  t.  I,elj)7.lit.  n.d.  I.  HAS) 
*  AtrrU  unit  Dora,  linn  25  f. 
•C(.  ZllMH  xiv.  (18fl<l|t»7II.,  XX.  [1880)580 IT. 


how  this  poet  invested  it  with  the  peculiar  charm 
of  rhythmical  expression.  It  is  the  poetical  form 
in  wliich  it  is  couched  that  lends  the  riddle  nuieh 
of  its  impressiveness  and  stimulates  the  intellect 
to  solution. 

S.  Occurrence. — As  riddles  are  rooted  in  meta- 
phors, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  are  of 
universal  occuiTence.  They  have  been  discovered 
among  the  peoples  of  primitive  culture  the  world 
over.  Abb6  Boilet,  in  ^vriting  of  the  Wolofs  of 
Senegambia,  says  that  these  savages  at  the  evening 
time  in  the  hut  or  by  the  camp-fire  ask  each  other 
riddles.  The  Beda\vi,  as  he  sits  by  his  tent  door, 
whiles  away  the  evening  hours  by  proposing  them, 
and  the  Russian  peasant  enlivens  the  long  hours  of 
a  winter's  evening  by  attempting  their  solution. 
The  Vedic  writings  abound  in  them,  and  they 
occur  in  the  remains  of  the  literature  of  ancieut 
Persia.  A  race  like  the  Greeks,  specially  gifted 
with  literary  genius,  delighted  in  them.  Greek 
literature  furnishes  abundant  material  for  estimat- 
ing the  influence  and  popularity  of  riddles  among 
a  race  whose  achievements  in  literature  have  been 
unsurpassed.  Greek  poetry  is  especially  rich  in 
them  ;  they  are  found  frequently  in  Homer  and 
were  popular  because  of  the  high  place  wliich  the 
Homeric  poems  had  in  the  esteem  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  Riddles  naturally  plaj'ed  a  large  part  in 
Greek  tragedy,  because  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
influenced  the  course  of  events.  Every  poet  who 
in  any  way  touclied  the  Theban  cycle  of  myths 
was  compelled  to  bring  in  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 
The  comic  poets  delighted  in  entertaining  their 
audiences  by  formulating  riddles  in  which  they 
castigated  the  follies  of  society.  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  comedies  suggest  that  they  were 
wTitten  in  mockery  of  an  allectation  for  enunciat- 
ing enigmas;  e.g.,  Eubulus  gave  one  of  his 
comedies  the  title  Sphingoknrion,  i.e.  a  slave  who, 
like  the  Sphinx,  is  full  of  riddles.  Theocritus 
puts  enigmatical  sayings  into  the  mouths  of  his 
shepherds,  and  Virgil  imitates  him.  The  Jews  of 
meuiu'val  times  cultivated  them  with  zest  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  gymnastics  and  made  them 
an  important  part  of  social  entertainment. 

An  interesting  scientific  problem  is  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  riddle  among  peoples  far  removed 
geographically,  and  belonging  to  distinct  ethno- 
logical groujis.  Gaston  Pans,  in  his  preface  to 
Rolland's  Dcrinettes  ou  inigmes,  calls  attention  to 
this  striking  phenomenon.  One  of  his  examples  is 
a  folk-riddle.     Its  French  form  is  : 

'Jo  vais,  Je  viens  dans  ma  maison, 

On  vient  pour  me  prendre  ; 

Ma  maison  se  sauvc  par  les  fenCtres 

Et  moi  je  reste  en  prison.' 
Answer :  Le  poisson  et  le  fllet. 

The  Scotch  form  is  : 

'The  robbers  cam  tae  oor  hoose 
When  we  were  a"  in  ; 
The  hooae  lap  out  at  llie  windows 
And  we  were  a'  ta'en.' 
Answer  :  Fishes  cautfht  in  a  net. 

Gaston  Paris  slates  that  this  riddle  circulates  in 
Russia  and  among  the  Lapjis ;  that  it  has  been 
found  among  the  Chinese  and  the  Negroes  of  W. 
.Africa;  that  it  is  also  current  among  the  Ba.sqnes. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  pnipounded  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  a  riddle  like  that  just  quoted 
among  peoples  far  removed  from  each  other.  ( I ) 
A  common  origin  has  been  jiostulated.  ('2)  The 
transmission  of  the  riddle  from  one  race  to  anolliiM 
has  been  suggested.  Both  theories  are  inadequate 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  .same  riddle  among 
two  races  as  far  separated  as  the  Scottish  and 
Chinese.  (3)  The  hypothesis  \vlii<h  at  tributes  the 
similarity  to  the  identity  of  the  constitution  ot 
the  human  mind  is  now  very  gcnernlly  accepted. 
This  view  does  not  entirely  exclude  the  possi- 
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bility  of  literary  borrowing,  which  is  quite  probable 
in  the  case  of  riddles  with  a  prominent  place  in 
literature.  Writers  have  undoubtedly  lielped 
themselves  to  what  tradition  furnished  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  refurbish  an  older  enigma.  A 
notable  example  of  this  is  the  riddle  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Homer  failed  to  solve  (see  next 
col.). 

ofTtr'  'ikofXfV  Aiiro/xeda,  off'  oiix  eKofj-fv  iftepoiifOOf 
*  Wluat  we  had  we  lost,  what  we  did  not  have  we  kept.' 
The  same  riddle  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Latin  and  the  popular  vernacular ; '  for  these 
versions  the  hypothesis  of  literary  transmission  is 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  identity  of  the 
human  mind.  K.  Simrock "  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat  many  Greek  riddles  also  circulate  in 
German  and  Scandinavian  versions.  The  resem- 
blances may  usually  be  traced  to  literary  influences, 
but  great  caution  should  be  used  in  accounting  for 
these  similarities  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
spontaneous  folk-riddle. 

6.  Uses. — The  riddle  played  an  important  part 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  antiquity  as 
well  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  ancients  it 
was  a  literary  form  employed  for  serious  purposes 
in  the  spheres  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  history  are 
renowned  because  of  their  ability  either  to  formu- 
late riddles  or  to  interpret  them.  Of  Biblical 
characters  Solomon  and  Daniel  live  in  history  as 
skilful  in  the  solution  of  dark  sayings  and 
enigmas.'  The  esteem  in  which  such  skill  was 
held  among  Jews  of  a  later  time  may  be  judged  by 
the  ascription  of  similar  gifts  to  hypostatized 
Wisdom.*  Monarchs  of  renown  are  rejjresented  as 
engaged  in  contests  with  one  another  in  the 
solution  of  riddles.  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  Tyre 
engaged  in  such  competition  ;  the  former  was  con- 
tinuously successful  until  his  rival  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a  famous  magician  Abdemon.'  A 
Greek  legend  tells  how  Aniasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
engaged  in  a  similar  contest  with  the  king  of  the 
Ethiopians."  The  Egyptian  monarch  sent  for  aid 
to  Bias,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  life  of 
jEsop  we  read  of  a  riddle  contest  between  a  Baby- 
lonian king  Lycurgus  and  Nectanebo  of  Egypt ; 
the  former  is  continuously  victorious  through  the 
assistance  of  jEsop.  Alexander  the  Great,  during 
his  campaign  in  India,  summons  Hindu  sages 
before  his  throne  and  challenges  them  to  solve 
riddles  of  his  own  propounding.  Even  the  gods 
are  represented  as  indulging  in  this  pastime ; 
Jupiter  proposes  a  riddle  to  King  Numa.'  The 
Longobards  had  a  custom  of  propounding  riddles 
to  their  deity  Gwodan  which  they  expected  him  to 
solve — a  custom  suggesting  the  seeking  of  oracles. 
Frequently  the  contest  by  riddle  was  serious 
enough  to  involve  life  and  death.  The  contestant 
who  was  vanquished  lost  his  life.  Competitions  of 
this  kind  occurred  among  the  rhapsodists,  both 
Indian  and  Greek.  The  epic  poem,  Melampodie, 
attributed  to  Theognis,  contains  an  account  of  a 

1  Symphosius  (6th  cent.)  gives  it  in  Latin  : 

'  Est  nova  notarum  cunctis  captura  ferarum 
Ut  si  quid  capias,  id  tecum  ferre  recuses, 
At  si  nil  capias,  id  tu  tamen  ipse  reportes.' 

Pierre  Orognet  gives  it  in  Latin  and  French  as  it  circulated  in 
the  Middle  Ages  : 

*  Ad  silvam  vado  venatum  cum  cane  quino  ; 
Quod  capio  perdo,  quid  fugit  hoc  haheo.* 
The  French  version  runs  : 

'  A  la  forest  m'en  voys  chasser 
Avecques  cinq  chiens  i  tra?ser. 
Ce  que  je  prens,  je  pers  et  tiens, 
Ce  qui  s'enfuyt  ay  et  retiens.' 

2  Das  deutsche  Rdthselbuch,  3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1853-63. 

s  1  K  101 13,  2  Oh  QiT-,  Dn  5i--  =5,  sir  471=  ;  Jos.  Ant.  vin.  v.  3. 

*  Wis  88.  s  Jos.  Ant.  vill.  v.  3,  c.  Apion.  i.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Conviv.  Sept.  Sap.  viii. 
1  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  339-346. 
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riddle  contest  between  the  two  famous  seers, 
Calchas  and  Mopsus.  According  to  one  tradition, 
the  former  is  victorious  ;  according  to  another,  the 
latter  ;  but  in  either  case  the  vanquished  loses  his 
life.  The  authority  of  Plutarch  supports  the 
legend  of  a  struggle  of  this  type  between  Theognis 
and  Homer,  in  which  the  latter  is  worsted  and  dies 
of  mortification.  In  the  Theban  legend  the  Sphinx 
destroys  those  who  fail  to  solve  her  riddle,  and, 
when  (Edipus  is  successful,  the  monster  hurls 
herself  over  a  precipice.  There  are  modern  Greek 
legends  in  which  the  failure  to  solve  a  riddle  costs 
a  man  his  life.  A  monster  living  in  a  castle  pro- 
pounds a  riddle  and  gives  forty  days  for  its 
solution.  Unfortunate  is  the  person  who  fails,  for 
the  monster  devours  him.  The  resemblance  to  the 
story  of  the  Sphinx  is  evident.  In  the  Maha- 
bharata  the  legend  takes  another  form  :  the  hero 
Yudhishthira  frees  two  brothers  from  the  fetters 
of  a  monster  by  the  solution  of  a  riddle.  Teutonic 
legends  are  of  similar  import :  in  the  so-called 
Wartburg-Krieg  there  is  a  deadly  riddle  contest 
between  Odin  and  the  giant  Wafthrudhnir,  and 
another  instance  has  been  immortalized  by 
Schiller.'  In  certain  parts  of  Germany  the  boy 
who  fails  to  solve  a  riddle  is  greeted  with  such 
expressions  as  :  '  Er  ist  des  Henkers,'  '  Muss  sich 
zum  Henker  scheeren,'  '  Kommt  in  die  Hblle,'  '  Ist 
todt.'^  The.se  expressions  may  be  relies  from  the 
times  when  the  unsuccessful  competitor  actually 
lost  his  life. 

In  other  legends  the  winning  of  a  bride  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  solution  of  a  riddle  by  the 
suitor.  This  custom  was  known  in  the  India  of 
Vedic  times,  and  also  appears  in  the  Norse  legend 
which  represents  Thor  as  promising  his  daughter 
to  the  dwarf  Alvis  on  condition  that  the  latter 
answers  a  long  list  of  perplexing  questions.  This 
feature  is  present  in  the  Theban  Sphinx  legend, 
for  the  hand  of  Queen  Jocasta  was  promised  to 
the  man  who  would  be  successful  in  solving  the 
famous  riddle  and  thereby  freeing  the  land  from 
the  ravages  of  the  monster.  On  the  other  hand, 
failure  to  solve  the  riddle  often  cost  the  suitor  his 
life.' 

7.  Riddles  in  social  life.— The  propounding  and 
solution  of  riddles  was  included  in  the  merry- 
making that  formed  a  part  of  wedding  festivities. 
Samson's  riddle,  already  quoted,  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  use  preserved  in  literature  ; 
Samson's  Greek  compeer  Hercules,  although  un- 
invited, goes  to  the  wedding  of  Keyx  and  joins  the 
rhapsodists  in  the  solution  of  riddles. 

Plato  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
riddle-making  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  lads 
in  his  day  ;  *  when  the  Romans  came  under  Greek 
influence,  the  boys  were  instructed  in  the  forming 
of  enigmas.*  In  the  best  days  of  their  history  the 
banquets  of  the  Greeks  were  something  more  than 
drinking-bouts  ;  intellectual  pleasures  were  culti- 
vated, and  prominent  among  these  was  the  riddle, 
which  was  the  delight  not  only  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  but  also  of  the  masses.  The  banquet 
was  under  the  control  of  a  symposiarch,  under 
whose  direction  the  riddle  passed  from  person  to 
person.  The  successful  guesser  won  a  prize  ;  those 
who  failed  paid  a  penalty.  Usually  the  prize  was 
the  laurel-^vreath,  and  the  penalty  consisted  in 
drinking  unmixed  wine  or  wine  mingled  with  salt 
water.*  Aulus  Gellius'  describes  an  Athenian 
dinner-party  of  his  day  (A. D.  2nd  cent.):  the  host 
propounds  a  riddle  to  each  of  his  guests ;  the 
winner  receives  the  laurel-wreath  or  the  copy  of  a 

1  Ct.  Turandot. 

2  E.  L.  Rochholz,  Aleviannisches  Kinderlied,  Leipzig,  1857. 
•*  Cf.  Schiller's  Turandot.  4  Jiep.  v.  479. 

5  Grammarian  Pompeius. 

6  We  are  indebted  to  Athenaeus  for  these  details  (xi.  467). 

7  yoctes  Atticae,  viii.  "iff. 
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rare  book.  Sometimes  a  money  prize  was  ottered. 
With  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to 
Abrahams,'  riddles  were  a  regular  table  game,  and 
all  the  great  Jewish  poets  of  this  period  composed 
acrostics  and  enigmas  of  considerable  merit. 

8.  Riddles  in  religious  ceremonies.  —  The 
strangest  use  of  riddles  to  the  moderu  mind  is 
in  connexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Among  peoples  of  primitive  culture  enigmas  are 
asked  and  answered  in  the  proximity  of  a  corpse  or 
at  harvest  time.  Among  the  Bolang  Mongondo 
(Celebes)  riddles  are  never  asked  except  when 
there  is  a  corpse  in  the  village.  In  the  Aru 
archipelago,  while  a  corpse  is  uncoffined,  watchers 
propound  riddles  to  each  other  or  think  of  things 
which  others  are  to  guess.  This  practice  is  evi- 
dently rooted  in  animism,  and  enigmatical  lan- 
guage may  be  used  to  puzzle  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted. A  reminiscence  of  this  custom  seems  to 
linger  in  Brittany,  where  old  men  are  accustomed 
to  seat  themselves  on  grave-stones  and  ask  each 
other  riddles  after  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
and  the  mourners  have  gone  home.  Among  the 
Akamba  of  British  E.  Africa  boys  and  girls  at  the 
time  of  circumcision  interpret  pictogi'aphs  which 
are  termed  riddles.  At  harvest  time  the  riddle  is 
looked  upon  as  a  charm  which  may  make  or  mar 
the  crops.  The  Alfoors  of  the  Central  Celebes 
engage  in  riddle-guessing  during  the  season  when 
the  crops  are  tilled  and  are  growing.  On  the 
solution  of  a  riddle  they  exclaim  :  '  Make  our  rice  to 
grow,  make  fat  ears  to  grow  both  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  heiglits  ! '  Animistic  conceptions  probably 
underlie  this  custom,  and  the  prayer  is  to  be  re- 
gardetl  as  addressed  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors. 

(a)  Oracles.— The  answers  of  the  Greek  oracles 
were  usually  couched  in  a  riddle  or  enigmatical 
statement.  In  this  connexion  it  is  exceedingly 
suggestive  to  note  that  Aristophanes''  terms  the 
answers  of  oracles  ypi<poi,  a  word  commonly  used  for 
riddles.  The  oldest  Greek  riddle  is  the  answer  of 
the  oracle  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  As  oracles 
were  consulted  before  important  political  >inder- 
takings  and  military  campaigns,  the  significance 
of  the  enigma  in  Greek  life  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

E.;j.,  immediately  before  entering;  upon  the  disastrous 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  Athenians  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  ; 
as  a  reply  the  Pythia  commanded  the  Athenians  to  bring  the 
priestess  of  Athene  from  ICrythrma.  This  enigmatical  reply 
turns  about  the  name  of  the  priest*.i9  'H(rv\ia  ('  lleyt').s 
The  riddle  was  specially  adapted  for  oracles  be- 
cause it  was  puzzling  and  consequently  impressive, 
and  at  the  same  time  concealed  ignorance  of  the 
future. 

(6)  At  festivals. — Riddles  formed  a  part  of  the 
ritual  at  the  festival  of  Agrionia,  sacred  to 
Dionysus.  In  the  rites  of  this  festival  women  first 
sought  for  the  god  as  if  he  had  been  lost.  When 
they  had  ceased  their  quest,  they  exclaimed  : 
'  Dionysus  ha-s  betaken  himself  to  the  Muses.' 
Then  there  followed  a  sacred  meal  at  which  these 
worshippers  propounded  and  answered  riddles 
(ahiyiiara  (to!  7pf0oi/?).*  It  is  probablo  that  a 
similar  custom  prevailed  at  other  religious  festi- 
vals ;  at  least  an  allusion  has  been  discovered  to  it 
in  a  fragment  of  the  poet  Diphilus.  A  ridiile 
contest  between  three  maidens  in  connexion  with  a 
feast  of  Adonis  on  the  island  of  Sanios  is  referred 
U}  in  his  come<ly  entitled  'rhf.sr.us.  Tlie  /,aw.v  nf 
Mann  enacted  that  riddles  were  to  be  asked  at  the 
iriUlilhii  feastH.  One  of  the  enactments  may  be 
quoted  : 

*  What«vor  may  please  the  UrAhmapafl,  let  him  give  without 
KTiidiftnif  II;  let  him  ((ivQ  riddles  Irom  the  Vedaa,  for  that  Is 
aeroeAbu)  to  the  manes.'  ^ 

I  .letfith  l,i/t  in  tht  MiddU  Agtl,  p.  1.12. 

1  KiriU,  um.  •  I'luUirch,  (U  Pplh.  orat.  xU. 

'  PluUrch,  Connn    .Vrpl.  ."np.  vlil.  »  111.  230. 


(c)  In  Vedic  hymns. — Vedic  literature  reveals  a 
unique  use  of  riddles  in  religious  ceremonies  and 
in  metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  most  suggestive 
that  the  Vedic  word  brahynodi/a,  or  braltmavadya, 
is  a  designation  for  a  poetic  religious  riddle,  as  well 
as  a  term  descriptive  of  speculative  discussion. 
Etymologically  the  word  denotes  '  analysis  of  the 
Brahma.'  In  one  of  the  Vedic  hymns  '  the  descrip- 
tion of  Agni  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  riddle  : 

'  Who  among  you  has  understood  this  hidden  (god)?  The 
calf  has  by  itself  given  birth  to  its  mothers.  The  ^erm  of  many 
(mothers),  the  great  seer,  moving  by  his  own  strength,  comes 
forward  from  the  lap  of  the  active  ones.'  (The  mothers  are 
waters.) 

The  famous  riddle  hymn  of  Dirghatamas  is  a  jiart 
of  the  Bigveda.'  It  contains  52  verses,  of  which 
all  except  one  are  riddles.  The  theme  of  this  hymn 
is  theosophy  and  theosophical  speculation  wliicli 
revolves  aoout  cosmic  phenomena,  mythology,  and 
human  organs.  The  hymn  may  be  characterized 
as  a  poetical  expression  of  primitive  Hindu  philo- 
sophy in  enigmatical  language.  It  was  intentied  to 
be  used  by  priests  as  thej'  ottered  sacrifices.  The 
most  striking  use  of  poetic  riddles  or  charades,  to 
'  enliven  the  mechanical  and  technical  progress  of 
sacrifice  by  impressive  intellectual  pyrotechnics,' 
was  in  conne.xion  with  the  famous  horse-sacrifice, 
or  aivamedha.  This  part  of  the  ritual  was  con- 
ducted by  two  priests,  one  asking  the  riddle  and 
the  other  giving  the  answer.'  These  riddles  are 
so  unique  in  the  history  of  religion  that  they  are 
worthy  of  special  notice. 

At  the  horse-sacrifice  one  priest  asks :  '  Who,  verily,  moveth 
quite  alone ;  who,  verily,  is  born  again  and  again ;  what, 
forsooth,  is  the  remedy  for  cold ;  and  what  is  the  great 
(greatest)  pile?' 

The  answer  is:  "The  sun  moveth  quite  alone;  the  moon  is 
tjorn  again  and  again ;  Agni  (fire)  is  the  remedy  for  cold ;  the 
earth  is  the  great  (greatest)  pile.' 

The  priest  called  hotar  asks  the  priest  called  adhvaryu, 
'  What,  forsooth,  is  the  sun-like  light ;  what  sea  is  there  like 
unto  the  ocean  ;  what,  verily,  is  liighcr  than  the  earth  ;  what  is 
the  thing  whose  measure  is  not  known  ? ' 

The  answer  is  :  *  Bralnna  is  the  sun-like  light ;  heaven  is  the 
sea  like  unto  the  ocean;  (the  god)  Indra  is  higher  than  the 
earth  ;  the  measure  of  the  cow  is  (quite)  unknown.' 

Again,  the  following  questions  and  answers :  '  1  ask  thee  for 
the  highest  summit  of  the  earth  ;  1  ask  thee  for  the  navel  of  the 
universe  ;  I  ask  thee  for  the  seed  of  the  lusty  steed  ;  I  ask  thee 
for  the  highest  heaven  of  sjieech." 

'  This  altar  is  the  highest  sunmiit  of  the  earth  ;  this  sacrifice 
is  the  navel  of  the  universe;  this  soma  [the  intoxicating  sacri- 
licial  drink]  is  the  seed  of  the  lusty  steed  [god  Indra?);  this 
Itrahman  priest  is  the  highest  heaven  (i.e.  the  nighest  exponent) 
of  speech.' 

(The  translation  is  that  of  Bloomfield.) 

LiTKRATCRB. — I.  Abrahams,  Jeivish  Life  m  the  MiddU  Aftes^ 
London,  1890,  p.  384  If. ;  G/JS,  pt.  vi..  The  Scapfgnal,  do.  1013, 
p.  121  IT.  and  pafisim  ;  J.  B.  Friedreich,  Gesch.  d^.s  liatksels, 
Dresden,  1860 ;  G.  Gerber,  Die  Sorache  ats  Kunst,  2  vols., 
Hcrlin,  ISS.O  ;  G.  Jacob,  AUarahische  I'araUelen  zum  AT,  do. 
1S97,  p.  18f.  ;  M.  Jager,  '  Assyrische  Riithsel  und  Spriich- 
wortcr,'  in  BASS  ii,  [IssM]  274ff.  ;  F.  E.  Konig,  Slilidik, 
Rhelorik,  Poetik,  Leipzig,  inilO,  p.  12  ft.  ;  L.  Lbw,  Die  l.ebens. 
niter  in  der  jiidutchen  Liternlur,  Szepedin.  1875,  p.  840  fl.  ; 
K.  Ohlert,  Rdtfei  und  Gegetlachaftssjnele  der  alten  Qnechen, 
Merlin,  1886  (indispensable  for  a  study  of  Oroek  riddles) ; 
E.  Rolland,  Demnettes  on  ^niijmes  populaires  </«  la  France, 
originally  published,  Trevisn,  16'JH,  new  ed.,  with  preface  l»y 
(Ifistfln  i'aris,  Paris,  1H77  (valuable);  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  Kdth. 
ge{u'eisheit  tiei  den  Hetiniern,  Leii>7.ig,  ISSS  (an  important  mono, 
granh).  Other  literature  has  been  mentioned  either  in  the  body 
of  the  art.  or  in  the  notes.  JaMKS  A.  KULSO. 

RIDICULE.— See  ABUSE. 

RIGHTS. — T.  E.  Holland,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  accnunt  of  rights  in  the  legal  sense  of  tlie  term, 
has  di'lined  'a  right  generally'  as  'one  man's 
ciipacily  of  inlluencing  the  at^ts  of  another,  by 
means,  not  of  his  own  slrcnglh,  but  of  cipiniiin  or 
the  force  of  society.'*  The  definition  is  useful  as 
bringing  out  the  complex  character  of  the  idea  of 

1  I.  xcv.  4.  '  1-  clxiv.  4<l. 

»  M.  Illoomfleld,  The  Rclifiinn  of  the  Veda.  New  York.  1008, 
p.  2ir.  B.,  also  nn  art.  In  .lAOS  xv.  (18021  172;  cf,  M.  Ilaug, 
'  VedlHche  lliilJicllra|,'en  und  Riil»elHprllchc,'  SBA  H',  1875,  ii.  4. 

*  JiUmenlfi  nf  ./unjq)rudene.eV,  p.  82. 
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right.  It  implies,  as  lie  goes  on  with  excellent 
lucidity  to  indicate,  the  fourfold  relation  between 
(1)  the  subject  or  person  who  has  the  right,  or 
the  '  person  entitled' ;  (2)  the  jierson  who  has  the 
corresponding  duty,  or  '  the  person  obliged ' ;  (3) 
the  object  over  which  the  right  is  exercised  ;  and 
(4)  the  act  of  forbearance  which  is  exacted.  The 
deliiiition  further  emphasizes  the  important  fact 
that  for  the  existence  of  aright  in  the  fullsen.se 
of  the  word  recognition  is  necessary,  and  it  properly 
distinguishes  between  those  rights  which  rest 
merely  on  the  approval  of  public  opinion  (subse- 
quently by  an  unfortunate  choice  called  '  moral 
rights  )  and  those  which  are  protected  by  legal 
enactment,  or  '  legal  rights.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  delinition  fails  in  so  far  as  it  uses  '  society  '  in 
a  sense  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow — too  wide 
in  so  far  as  it  ignores  the  diU'erent  forms  of 
social  organization,  each  with  its  own  system  of 
rights  and  duties,  of  which  society  in  general 
consists  (family,  school,  church,  etc.),  too  narrow 
if  it  is  intended  to  exclude  reference  to  the  rights 
of  nations.  And  this  criticism  leads  to  another. 
The  definition  contains  an  implicit  denial  not  only 
that,  besides  the  rights  actually  recognized  by 
society,  whether  by  its  law  or  by  its  public  opinion, 
there  are  rights  founded  on  the  requirements  of 
human  natiue  itself — things  that  are  rights  simply 
because  they  are  '  right ' — but  also  that  there  is  any 
essential  relation  at  all  between  the  adjectival  and 
the  substantival  meaning  of  the  word.'  A  science 
like  jurisprudence  has  of  course  a  right  to  define 
its  terms  in  the  way  most  convenient  for  its  own 
special  purpose.  But  that  is  a  different  thing  from 
claiming  that  its  use  expresses  the  only  legitimate 
or  the  most  fundamental  use  of  the  term.  In 
opposition  to  this  it  may  be  claimed  that  any 
delinition  of  right  generaUy  must  be  defective 
which  fails  to  indicate  what  this  relation  is.  In 
the  present  article,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ethics  and  religion,  the  main  object  will  be  to 
sujiply  this  omission.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so  it 
will  be  convenient  to  preface  the  main  subject  with 
a  short  statement  (1)  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  individual  rights,  and  (2)  of 
the  chief  theories  that  have  been  held  as  to  the 
ground  of  rights,  with  the  view  of  leading  up  to 
(3)  a  more  inclusive  delinition,  and  suggesting  some 
deductions  and  applications  to  current  problems  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  nations  which  may 
serve  as  a  verification  of  its  conclusions. 

I.  Development  of  the  idea  of  individ- 
ual RIGHTS. — It  is  by  this  time  a  commonplace 
of  sociology  that  in  early  forms  of  society,  so  far 
from  finding  a  stage  at  which  individual  thought 
and  action  are  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  social 
environment,  we  have  one  in  which  the  mind  and 
will  of  individuals  are  dominated  by  the  collective 
mind  as  expressed  in  the  customs  of  the  group. 
This  subordination  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  history  of  the  idea  of  right.  If  we 
turn  to  the  early  use  of  SUaio^  in  Greek  literature, 
we  find  it  in  Homer'  simply  in  the  sense  of  pos- 
sessing rules  or  customs,  and  as  in  this  sense  the 
mark  of  civilized  life,  in  contrast  to  the  mannerless 
Cyclops.  Between  tliis  and  the  use  in  Thucydides 
and  Xenojihon  in  such  phrases  as  Skaia  Trotfii'  and 
SiKaia  (x^iv  there  is  a  wide  gap.  In  these  a  moral 
reference  to  things  that  not  only  is  it  the  rule  to 

1  On  p.  84  the  writer  congratulates  the  English  language  on 
having  two  words,  Maw'  and  'right,'  which  enahles  it  to  keep 
those  meanings  .apart,  and  coniniiserates  other  languages  which, 
like  German,  have  only  one,  and  ha\e  thus  involved  writers  in 
endless  disputes  as  to  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  reader, 
however,  may  compare  this  contrast  with  Bentham's  even  more 
pungent  strictures  on  the  ambiguity  of  English  as  compared 
with  French  usage,  enabling  it  to  slip  from  the  moral  to  the 
political  use  of  'right,'  as  Don  Quixote  from  one  saddle  to 
another  without  ciianging  horses  (Works^  ii.). 

2  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 


do,  but  that  may  be  claimed  by  the  individual  as 
by  right,  has  emerged,  and  we  might  think  (partic- 
ularly in  the  latter  phrase)  that  we  have  reached 
an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  idea  of  the 
'  rights' which  the  individual  in  turn  '  po.ssesses.' 
But  the  student  of  Greek  ethics  knows  that  in  its 
classical  exponents  there  is  as  j'et  no  word  cor- 
responding to  either  '  rights  '  or  '  duties  '  in  the 
modern  sense.  We  have  to  wait  another  genera- 
tion before,  in  the  Stoic  ri  KadriKOPTa,  we  have  the 
definite  specification  of  things  that  are  right  to  be 
done  as  definitely  '  belonging '  to  the  individual. 
Even  here  we  are  still  far  from  the  idea  of  these  as 
implying  corresponding  '  rights.'  In  early  Roman 
law  itself,  which  did  so  much  to  develop  the  idea 
of  personality,  the  idea  of  duty,  as  Maine  has 
pointed  out,  is  far  more  prominent  than  that  of 
rights.'  What  Roman  law  etlected  was  to  trans- 
late the  Stoic  idea  of  personality  and  the  '  law  of 
nature,'  which  personality  embodied,  into  terms  of 
civic  relationships  and  so,  by  conceiving  of  a  uni- 
versal justice  or  right  of  nations, '  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  recognition  of  the  further  idea  of  rights 
that  belonged  to  an  individual  independently  of 
his  membership  in  a  particular  society.  Thence- 
forth one  might  say  that  the  development  of  the 
two  ideas,  the  legal  and  the  moral,  proceeds  pari 
passu,  seeing  that  the  idea  of  the  individual  as  a 
personality  with  rights  as  against  society  is  at 
once  the  creation  of  the  recognition  of  him  as 
endowed  with  rights  in  society  and  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  claim  for  this 
recognition  itself. 

The  story  of  the  spectral  analysis  of  the  law  of 
nature  into  the  prismatic  colours  of  '  natural  rights ' 
is  a  long  one.'  The  chief  influence  was  undoubtedly 
the  Christian  religion,  appealing  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  primitive  state  of  freedom  and  equality,  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  relation  of  man  to  God  which 
was  essentially  a  personal  one.  But  these  seeds  of 
the  idea  of  the  rights  of  man  had  to  await  a  soil 
congenial  to  them,  which  was  first  found  when 
English  tradition  and  temperament  led  to  a  revolt 
against  social  and  political  despotism  in  the  time 
of  Wyclif.*  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  and 
still  more  by  the  18th,  the  claims  of  rights,  in  both 
Old  and  New  England,  were  already  deeply  tinged 
with  individualistic  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
government.  It  was  under  this  influence  that 
Milton  declared  that  '  all  men  were  naturally  born 
free  .  .  .  born  to  command  and  not  to  obey';' 
that  a  century  later  Blackstone  wrote  : 

'The  principal  aim  of  society  is  to  protect  individuals  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  absolute  rights  which  were  vested  in  them 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ' ;  ^ 

and  that  even  Burke,  in  the  midst  of  his  violent 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  rights, 
formulates  a  doctrine  of  society  laying  stress  on 
the  idea  of  rights  rather  than  duties  : 

'  Civil  Society  is  an  institution  of  beneficence,  and  law  itself 
is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  justice  ; 
they  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  the 
means  of  making  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the 
acquisitions  of  tlieir  parents  ;  to  the  nourishment  and  improve- 
ment of  their  offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life  and  consolation 
in  death.     Whatever  each    man  can   separately  do  without 


J  Holland,  who  quotes  this  view,  refers  to  the  interesting 
illustration  of  the  same  priority  in  Japanese  law,  which  had  no 
word  for  'right'  until  the  suggestive  phrase  'power-interest* 
was  coined  by  a  Japanese  writer  on  Western  public  law  in  1868. 

2  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Roman  ins  gentium  is 
the  right  common  to  all  nations,  not  international  right. 

3  Reference  should  be  made  to  artt.  Individualism  and  I.nt)IVid- 

UALITY. 

*  See  art.  Individualism,  vol.  vii,  p.  2'31^.  On  the  influence 
of  Scriptural  ideas  on  the  Peasant  Revolt  see  D.  G.  Ritchie, 
Natural  Rifjhts,  p.  8,  and  on  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth, 
The  Clarke  Papers,  ed.  C.  H.  Firth,  4  vols.,  London,  1891-1901, 
pafisitn. 

8  Quoted  in  W.  Wallace,  Lectures  ajid  Essays  on  Natural 
Theology  and  Ethics,  p.  215. 

6  Quoted  ib. 
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trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  for  himself ;  and 
he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society  with  all  its 
combinations  of  skill  and  force  can  do  in  his  favour.'! 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  the  close 
connexion  between  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
right  in  its  later  phases  and  the  development  of 
theory. 

But,  before  turning  to  this,  we  may  notice  how  the 
circumstances  which  made  religion  the  main  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  rights  in 
the  middle  period  explain  also  (what  otherwise 
might  seem  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order)  why, 
looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  nature  of  the  rights 
themselves,  the  claim  to  spiritual  rights  should  have 
preceded  the  claim  to  political  rights  and  the  claim 
to  economic  rights  should  have  lagged  behind  both. 
While  it  may  appear  that  the  movement  here  is 
from  the  more  inward  to  the  more  outward  and 
material,  in  reality  it  was  in  the  first  place  from 
condition  to  the  conditioned,  and  in  the  second 
from  the  more  formal  and  abstract  to  the  more 
substantial  and  concrete.  Doubtless  the  instinctive 
sense  of  human  capacities  in  the  individual,  as 
dependent  for  their  development  on  the  active 
assistance  of  society  '  in  the  removal  of  all  remov- 
able obstructions,'  was  operative  from  the  first. 
But  it  was  only  through  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  and  some  measure  of  political  power  that 
this  .sense  could  make  itself  articulate  and  the  way 
could  be  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  the 
conditions  of  substantive  freedom.  Add  to  this 
once  more  the  influence  exercised  ui)on  the  develop- 
ment of  men's  ideas  as  to  their  rights  by  powerful 
forms  of  abstract  theory  as  to  the  ground  of  rights 
in  general  and  as  to  the  sphere  of  law,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why,  from  the  side  of 
the  content,  the  fuller  idea  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  and  of  his  claim  to  the  active  assistance 
of  society  in  the  recovery  of  the  '  lost  title-deeds 
of  humanity  '  in  the  sphere  of  material  well-being, 
has  been  so  late  in  developing. 

II.  Theories  OF  the  grousd  of  rights.— i. 
Theory  of  the  Social  Compact. — If  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  histoi"yof  the  idea  of  rights  is  sound, 
we  may  expect  to  find  that,  while  ancient  theories 
of  the  nature  of  justice  as  we  lind  them  from  the 
time  of  the  Sophists  downwards  are  susceptible  of 
translation  into  terms  of  rights,  the  problem  of 
the  ground  of  riglits  in  explicit  form  is  e.'isentially 
a  modern  one.  It  was  not  till  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject  was  delinitely  raised  in  16th 
cent.  England  that  theories  as  to  their  origin  and 
ground  came  to  be  central  in  political  thought.  It 
must  be  suHicient  here  to  select  the  more  typical. 
From  the  outset  re.sponsible  thinkers  have  worked 
under  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  or  inward 
reference  contained  in  the  concei)lion  of  rights. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  modern  theory  at  its 
outset  sought  for  the  source  of  legal  riglits,  not 
primarily  in  the  will  of  another,  but  in  tlie  will  of 
the  members  of  society  themselves  expressed  in  a 
compact. 

The  theory  of  rights  n.s  founded  on  compact  has 
taken  two  forms  according  to  the  view  of  human 
nature  from  which  it  starts. 

(a)  '  Miijht  is  rif/IU.' — Starting  from  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sin  to  of  nature  (as  in  Ilolibes's  well-known 
account  of  it)  as  a  war  of  nil  against  all,  not  only 
law  and  government  but  society  itself  is  conieivrd 
t»f  lu*  resting  on  a  comjiact  whcrchy  indivirliials 
HLTee  to  resign  tlieir  natural  but  barren  right  to 
all  things  in  order  to  secure  a  limited  portion 
guaranteeil  by  tlio  overruling  might  of  the  sover- 
eign. The  ground  of  a,  man's  riglits  on  this  view 
may  IjoHaid  to  be  his  own  will  tf>  peace  and  security  ; 
but,  as  he  lia.H  renounced  all  right  to  control  of  tlie 
actual  conditions  of  peace,  it  is  only  by  a  fiction 

>  Quoted  In  Wallace,  p.  'il6. 


that  he  can  be  said  to  will  the  rights  that  are 
actually  assigned  to  him.  These  depend  on  the 
will  of  another.  But,  as  on  the  side  both  of  sover- 
eign and  of  subject  there  exists  no  other  reason 
for  loyalty  to  the  contract  but  fear,  the  logical 
outcome  would  seem  to  be  that  rights  resolve 
themselves  into  mights.  This  was  concealed  from 
Hobbes  by  his  ambiguous  use  of  'natural  rights.' 
Spinoza  perceived  the  ambiguity  and,  by  purging 
the  theory  of  this  inconsistency,  claimed  to  have 
'  preserved  natural  right  safe  and  sound  in  the  civU 
state' — robbed  it,  in  other  words,  of  its  saving 
grace. ' 

The  view  that  right  rests  on  no  other  basis  than 
might,  however  contrary  to  men's  instinctive  judg- 
ments, once  suggested,  has  much  to  support  it  in 
the  violent  origin  of  many  forms  of  society  and  in 
the  imposition  of  conditions  of  life  that  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  stronger ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
some  modern  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  it  has  recently  assumed  a  new  im- 
portance as  applied  to  the  rights  of  n.ations.  It 
must  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  objection  to  it 
that  is  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
fatal. 

If  we  look  at  society  as  it  actually  is  at  any 
stage  of  its  development,  instead  of  a  community 
of  crouching  slaves  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
willing  and  orderly  interchange  of  services  involv- 
ing mutual  rights  and  duties,  however  little 
consciously  recognized  in  this  form.  In  all  societies 
at  some  stage  of  their  development  there  are  con- 
ditions so  remote  from  the  ordinary  interests  of 
individuals  that  their  place  in  this  order  of  mutual 
service  is  obscured  and  they  are  resented  as  '  inter- 
ferences'  with  them.  But,  if  the  mass  of  the 
conditions  of  life  were  of  this  kind,  no  society 
would  hold  together  for  a  day.  Custom  in  society, 
like  habit  in  tne  individual,  which  has  been  called 
'  the  great  fl3'-wheel  of  life,'  may  reconcile  to 
isolated  inconveniences,  but  customs  as  a  whole  (as 
sociologists  are  now  agreed)  represent  ways  of 
action  that  have  been  more  or  less  consciously 
selected  as  the  best  adapted  to  secure,  under  the 
circumstances  and  beliefs  of  the  time  in  which  they 
arise,  the  satisfaction  of  fvindamental  instincts  and 
to  further  common  interests.  Impotent  to  mould 
customs,  the  power  of  the  .stronger  is  more  liUoly 
to  bo  broken  by  than  to  break  them  if  it  measures 
itself  against  them,  and  it  remains  true  that  the 
system  of  rights  and  duties  under  which  men  live 
is  supported  in  the  last  resort  not  by  might  but  by 
the  general  sense  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  their 
ideas  of  the  kind  of  life  which  they  desire  to  live. 

(6)  Natural  rig/its. — It  was  the  perception  of  this 
fact  that  led  to  the  second  form  of  the  social  con- 
tract theory  as  it  was  held  by  Locke  and  jirofoundly 
influenced  political  thought  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  him.  According  to  this  theory,  society 
is  natural.  Law  and  government  are  instituted, 
not  to  hold  it  together,  but  to  guarantee  certain 
fundamental  rights  which  are  endangered  by  the 
weakness  of  the  social  element  in  its  members — 
chiefly  those  of  life,  liberty,  and  iiroporly.  The 
contract  here  is  not  of  the  citizens  with  one  another, 
but  between  the  citizens  as  a  body  and  the 
sovereign  for  the  time.  The  substance  of  it  is 
that  law  and  government  shall  concern  themsolves 
with  the  maiiitcname  of  the  conditions  which  may 
preserve  these  lighls  to  the  individ\ial.  A  theory 
of  this  kind  would  .appear  to  involve  a  purely 
Utilitarian  idea  of  the  basis  of  the  riglits  wliieli 
society  recognizes,  but  the  idea  of  a  law  of  nature 
which  hod  lixed  these  fundamental  rights  as  some- 

1  Kp.  1.  For  the  clrnrcr  HtAt^'niont  of  lilfl  view  hpc  the  po^t• 
liuiiioiiB  TrnctaUtt  I'nlilicMs,  eh.  ii.  ThiTe  are  of  cnnrNf-  nthft 
eli'iniMitf*  In  Spinoun'ii  philottopliy  which  luad  lo  a  tut»tt>  dilTiTent 
conclualon. 
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thing  absolute  and  imprescriptible  in  tlie  individual 
was  by  this  time  too  strong  and  was  for  the  present 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  appeal  to  general  happi- 
ness, which  in  England  was  more  congenial  to  the 
temper  of  the  succeeding  age. 

On  this  view  an  antithesis  is  set  up  between  the 
quite  definite  standard  of  social  enactment  and  the 
quite  indetinite  idea  of  rights  inalienable  from 
the  individual.  It  was  vain  to  try  to  define  these 
rights  as  life,  liberty,  property.  Such  words  are 
only  the  names  of  things  entirely  indefinite  in 
meaning  and  scope  until  we  know  what  is  the  kind 
of  life,  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  liberty,  wherein 
the  '  right '  to  property  precisely  consists.  In  the 
result  the  claim  to  natural  rights  was  merely  the 
removal  from  the  meaning  of  right  of  any  reference 
to  a  standard  other  than  what  Ireton  had  long  ago 
called  '  that  wild  and  vast  notion  of  what  in  every 
man's  conception  is  just  or  unjust.' '  Any  attempt 
to  translate  such  a  view  into  practice  could  only 
end  in  despotic  forms  of  governments — Cromwellian 
or  Napoleonic,  as  the  case  might  be.  When  pressed 
in  theory,  it  was  no  less  bound  to  issue  in  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  State  to  assign  the 
limits  of  individual  right  on  its  own  principles  and 
90  lead  back  by  another  route  to  might  as  the  one 
standard  of  right. 

2.  Utilitarian  theory. — The  way  to  this  reaction 
was  prepared  "oy  the  appeal  to  utility  in  such 
writers  as  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  could  see  nothing 
in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  but  '  anarchical 
fallacy.'  It  was  metaphysics,  and  that  worst  form 
of  metaphysics,  '  metaphysics  upon  stilts.' 

'  Rights  are  the  fruits  oE  the  law,  and  of  the  law  alone. 
There  are  no  rights  without  law — no  rights  contrary  to  the  law 
— no  rights  anterior  to  the  law.'  2 

Law  doubtless  is  the  declaration  of  a  will  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  whom  other  individuals  are 
generally  disposed  to  render  obedience ;  but  this 
disposition  to  obedience  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
harmony  of  the  law  with  natural  rights,  but 
chiefly  of  habit  supported  by  a  sense  or  '  calcula- 
tion '  which  each  individual  makes  for  himself  as 
to  what  he  stands  to  gain  or  lose  by  breaking  away 
from  it.' 

The  theory  thus  stated  has  the  advantage  over 
natural  right  in  perceiving  that  rights  must  be 
relative  on  the  one  hand  to  actual  concrete  inter- 
ests, and  on  the  other  to  the  good  of  society.  But, 
in  conceiving  of  the  one  concrete  interest  as  con- 
sisting in  the  sum  of  satisfactions  of  desires  that  are 
qualitatively  identical,  and  of  the  control  of  society 
as  concerned  merely  with  the  arrangements  that  will 
give  each  individual  the  maximum  of  freedom  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  satisfactions  with  a  minimum 
of  the  inconvenience  which  any  interference  in- 
volves, this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  distinction  between  interest 
and  right.  From  the  side  of  ethics,  this  means 
that  duty  becomes  an  empty  word  ;  from  the  side 
of  politics,  that  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  a  '  right ' 
in  contradistinction  to  convenience.  True,  the 
convenience  is  that  of  society.  But  this  con- 
venience is  merely  what  is  required  to  produce  an 
average  of  satisfaction  among  the  individuals  and 
is  without  claim  on  any  one  of  these  except  in  so 
far  as  it  coincides  with  his  own.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  a  view  should  be  employed 
to  justify  alternately  the  purest  anarchy,  as  in  the 
once  popular  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  {g.v.),  and  the 
purest  tyranny,  as  in  the  exaltation  of  the  State 
as  the  creator  of  all  right.  Utilitarianism  does 
not  of  course  escape  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
an  '  ought '  or  a  '  to  be '  as  opposed   to  what  is. 

1  Clarke  Papers,  t.  264.  In  this  sense  it  merges  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  *  intuitional  theory  '  of  rights,  but  is  only  a 
tame  expression  of  the  other. 

2  Jeremy  Bentham,  Works,  iii.  221.  3  lb,  p.  219. 


There  is  to  be  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number ' ;  with  a  view  to  it,  '  everybody  is  to  count 
as  one,  nobody  as  more  than  one.  But  for  whom 
is  this  a  '  to  be '  ?  Not  for  the  individual,  to  whom 
'  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  is 
nothing.  Not  for  society,  which,  apart  from  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  is  nobody  at  all.  If 
'natural  rights'  are  metaphysics  upon  stilts, 
'  utility '  is  metaphysics  in  the  air. 

3.  Idealistic  theory  of  rights. — The  development 
of  what  for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be  called 
the  idealistic  theory  of  rights  is  the  history  of  the 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  partial  truths  which 
these  one-sided  theories  represent.  We  know  from 
Plato's  dialogues  how  far  current  theory  had  gone 
in  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  might  is  right 
and  of  the  contractual  theory  which  we  have  seen 
is  required  to  supplement  it.'  His  own  theory  of 
justice  he  develops  as  a  direct  answer  to  it.  But 
his  treatment  of  justice  as  a  general  feature  of  the 
good  life  rather  than  a  particular  phase  of  it 
obscures  its  application  to  the  question  of  rights. 
What  emerges  is  that  the  aim  of  civic  society  is  to 
do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  capacities  of  individuals 
by  assigning  each  his  place  in  an  organized  system 
of  social  purposes.  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  enables  him  in  a  well-known  passage^ 
to  face  more  directly  the  issue  raised  by  the 
Sophists  as  to  the  existence  of  a  natural  or,  as  it 
would  be  better  expressed,  an  essential  right.  His 
conclusion  amounts  to  the  denial  of  any  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  natural  and  the  conventional. 
Law  is  partly  natural,  partly  conventional.  In  all 
laws  there  is  an  element  that  is  universal  and  one 
that  is  particular  to  the  circumstances :  they  all, 
e.g.,  condemn  theft,  but  the  penalty  will  be  difler- 
ent.  In  the  same  spirit  a  distinction  is  made 
elsewhere '  between  universal,  or  common,  law  and 
the  rSios  I'd/ios  of  the  particular  community.  Some 
have  seen  in  this  an  anticipation  of  the  'law  of 
nature '  as  understood  by  18th  cent,  writers.  Aris- 
totle's treatment  of  law  and  government  elsewhere, 
as  having  for  its  aim  the  realization  of  what  is  best 
in  man,''  must  exonerate  him  from  all  responsibility 
for  what  D.  G.  Ritchie  has  called  the  '  turgid  river 
of  rhetoric '  on  this  subject  that  has  flowed  through 
modern  politics. 

While  the  Epicureans  reverted  to  the  Sophistic 
theory  of  right  as  founded  on  convention,  the 
Stoics  rose  to  the  conception  of  human  law  as  an 
imperfect  embodiment  of  a  law  of  nature  identical 
with  the  Divine  Reason.  We  have  already  seen 
how  this  conception  was  more  fertile  on  the  nega 
tive  than  on  the  positive  side — in  the  condemnation 
of  artificial  distinctions  between  races  and  castes 
than  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
as  souls  of  infinite  possibilities.  To  the  Roman 
lawyers  the  appeal  to  a  ius  naturale  meant  merely 
the  appeal,  as  in  Gaius,  to  laws  that  were  common 
to  all  nations.* 

In  Aquinas  the  law  of  nature  appears,  not  only 
side  by  side  with  civil  law,  but  as  the  foundation 
of  it.  As  something  deeper  than  human  law  and 
institution,  forming  a  pattern  on  which  they  should 
be  modelled,  it  thus  receives  new  authority.  From 
a  mere  statement  of  what  is  common  to  nations  it 
becomes  a  precept  '  to  use  those  means  by  which 
life  is  preserved,  to  marry,  educate  children  to 
know  the  truth  about  God  and  live  in  society.'" 

1  Rep.  bks.  i.-ii.  a  Eth.  Sic.  v.  7. 

3  Hket.  i.  13.  4  Particularh-  Pol.  i. 

5  Ulpian  extended  the  iiis  naturale  to  all  living  things.  This 
enabled  him  to  assert  that,  while  slavery  existed  '  iiu-e  gentium,' 
'  by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  at  the  first  were  born  free.'  We 
have  here  a  transition  point  from  the  idea  of  natural  law  as 
merely  a  fact  and  natural  law  as  providing  an  ideal  of  human 
life.  If  we  take  the  codification  of  law  by  Justinian  as  the  last 
act  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  call  this  idea  the  sacred 
legacy  of  the  dying  civilization. 

^  Summa,  i.  2,  qu.  xciv.  art.  2. 
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In  other  respects  he  leaves  the  doctrine  very  much 
as  he  inlierited  it  from  Aristotle. 

If  not,  as  he  has  been  called,  the  discoverer  of 
natural  rights,  Grotius  (7.  r.)  was  the  first  clearly 
to  assign  them  a  ground  in  man's  social  nature,  to 
map  them  out,  and  more  particularly  to  apply 
them  to  the  life  of  nations.  In  opposition  to  Ulpian, 
Grotius  maintained  that  law  and  right  apply  in  the 
proper  sense  only  to  human  beings :  '  no  one  is 
properly  capable  of  right  who  does  not  by  nature 
use  general  precepts.'  Animals  may  have  rights 
in  the  wide  sense  that  there  is  a  ri"ht  and  a  wrong 
attitude  of  mind  towards  tliem,  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  share  in  a  common  purpose 
involving  correlative  rights  and  duties.  The 
natural  law  on  which  natural  rights  are  based  is 
defined  as  '  the  dictum  of  right  reason  indicating 
that  any  act  from  its  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  rational  and  social  nature  of  man  has  in 
it  a  moral  turpitude  or  a  moral  necessity,  and 
consequently  that  such  an  act  is  forbidden  or  com- 
manded b}'  the  law  of  God.' '  From  this  and  from 
his  further  definition  of  human  nature,  here  referred 
to  as  tlie  nature  that  was  '  created  at  the  beginning 
and  restored  first  after  the  Flood,  then  by  Christ,' 
he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  has  in  mind 
an  ideal  right,  after  tlie  pattern  of  which  the  actual 
body  of  rights  has  to  be  moulded,  and  to  which 
God  Himself  must  conform  His  will.'-  However 
true  Rousseau's  criticism  '  of  him  may  be  resj>ecting 
the  details  of  his  great  work,  it  is  wide  of  the  mark 
as  to  the  principle  from  which  he  starts.  His 
weakness  rather  is  one  that  is  shared  by  Rousseau 
himself — his  inability  to  free  liimself  from  the 
current  ideas  of  a  state  of  nature  and  of  the  State 
a-s  '  an  artificial  body '  founded  on  a  '  treaty  of 
subjection'  which  modifies  natural  rights.  To 
this  we  must  add  a  certain  ambiguity  in  liis  treat- 
ment of  society  itself,  which  sometimes  is  con- 
ceived of  as  possessing  a  continuous  life  of  its  own 
'  like  a  waterfall,'  at  other  times  as  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  individual  wills.  What  was  of  enduring 
value  in  his  work  was  the  first  clear  assertion  in 
modern  philosophy  of  social  good  as  the  basis  of  all 
law  and  justice,  and  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  life  of  nations  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
aghast  at  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
As  Plato  asks  us  to  look  at  justice  writ  large  in 
the  State  before  looking  at  it  in  the  individual, 
Grotius  writes  his  claim  for  natural  or  essential 
rights  in  the  large  letters  of  international  law. 

Rousseau  (q.v.)  has  frequently  been  treated  as 
the  chief  modern  representative  of  the  theory  of 
the  social  contract.  Carlyle  disposes  of  him  with 
the  satirical  remark  that  he  unfortunately  omits 
to  tell  us  of  the  dale  of  the  contract.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Rousseau's  idea  of  the  social  contract  is 
entirely  difi'erent  from  Locke's,  involving  as  it  docs 
a  'total  surrender'  of  the  individual  to  the  general 
will.  Moreover,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he 
conceives  of  it  as  an  historical  event  at  all.  It 
forms,  indeed,  his  starting-point,  ami  is  the  title  of 
his  great  book,  but  it  becomes  nioro  and  more 
obvious  that  it  is  merely  'an  idea  in  the  form  of 
history.'  Similarly  the  state  of  nature  from  wiiich 
it  is  the  release  is  little  more  than  a  name  for  the 
natural  i)aHKion«  which  have  to  he  transformed  in 
the  civil  state  wliich  first  reveals  man's  true  nature 
and  puts  him  in  possession  of  himsidf  as  a  moral 
being.  Finally,  natural  law  as  it  aiqiears  in 
KouHHcau  is  more  properly  called  llie  law  of 
reason,'  seeing  that  the  rights  to  wlii(  li  it  gives 
ri»e  arc  the  ilictates,  not  of  a  state  of  man  ante- 
cedent to  Horiety,  but  of  the  moral  nature  to  which 

>  /)«  lure  netii  tl  Parii,  hk.  I.  nh.  (.  \  x.  \.  »  lb.  2. 

'  '  Ha  |)]iiii  rnrmtanlf!  ^m^l^re  d*  raiHnnncr  pit  d't^tablir  loujoiira 
•  droit  par  !•»  fait '  {I)u  i'mUrat  iociat,  hk.  i.  ch.  H.). 

*  C.  K.  VaiiKhan,  I'otiticai  Writinit*  v/  lioutMan,  CftmbridKC, 
I91&,  I.  17. 


civil  society  has  raised  him.  It  is  this  transforma- 
tion that  allies  Rousseau  with  I'lato  rather  than 
with  Hobbes  and  Locke  and  entitles  him  to  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  modern  idealistic  politics. 
It  only  remained  to  clear  away  the  last  adhesions 
of  these  cruder  theories  and  to  bring  into  decisive 
prominence  the  relation  between  the  ethical  ideal 
of  a  completely  human  life  and  the  system  of 
rights  as  actually  recognized  whether  by  public 
opinion  or  by  legal  enactment. 

III.  iMODERX  THEORy.— -In  taking  this  step 
modern  theory  has  been  aided  by  the  jjrowth  of  the 
historic  spirit  enabling  it  to  see  that,  w-liile  we  must 
reject  the  idea  of  a  voluntarj'  engagement  laying 
down  conditions  of  acquiescence  in  social  control, 
there  has  yet  been  operative  from  the  first  something 
more  than  power  to  enforce  the  particular  will  of 
individuals  or  classes  upon  society,  something  more 
also  than  the  mere  habit  of  acquiescence  in  forms 
of  control  that  accident  has  created.  By  whate\er 
name  this  is  called,  whether  an  imperative  of  the 
practical  reason  and  personality  (Kant  and  Fichte), 
the  Idea  (Hegel),  the  will  to  self-perfection  (T.  H. 
Green),  it  is  their  conformity  to  this  and  the  scope 
that  is  given  by  them  to  its  operation  that  are  the 
ultimate  ground  and  standard  of  rights.  While 
the  system  required  by  it  is  an  ideal,  it  must  he 
conceived  of,  not  (as  it  was  apt  to  be  by  the  first  of 
these  writers)  as  belonging  to  another  order  than 
actual  political  society  and  unrealizable  in  it,  but 
as  the  very  sjiirit  and  substance  of  the  existing 
order.  From  this  point  of  view,  right  presents  two 
aspects.  It  may  be  defined,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
'  that  which  is  really  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  material  conditions  essential  to  the  existence 
and  perfection  of  human  personality  ' ;  on  the  other, 
as  '  the  universal  condition  of  action  through  which 
the  ethical  whole  as  a  dill'erentiated  structvire  is 
enabled  to  preserve  and  develop  itself.' '  But  these 
two  definitions  are  only  diHerent  ways  of  express- 
ing the  same  thing,  seeing  that  the  personality  to 
which  all  rights  are  relative  is  not  something 
merely  individual,  but  is  actualizable  only  in  the 
medium  and  through  the  opportunities  that  the 
organized  whole  of  society  provides,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  whole,  as  an  'ethical'  one,  can 
attain  its  full  dill'erentiation  and  perfection  only 
through  the  fullest  development  of  the  personality 
of  its  members. 

The  theory  thus  shortly  stated  has  the  advantage 
of  combining  the  elements  of  truth  which  other 
more  one-sicied  theories  contain.  With  the  theory 
of  might  it  recognizes  on  behalf  of  the  State  that 
there  must  always  bo  a  reserve  of  force  to  guarantee 
rights  in  general  against  the  invasion  of  force,  on 
bihiilf  of  individuals  and  classes  within  the  State 
that  under  particular  circumstances  the  use  of 
force  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  moral  rights  not  otherwise  procur- 
able. It  insi.sts,  however,  that  the  use  of  force 
requires  justification  and  that  the  justification  can 
come  only  from  the  nature  of  the  ends  for  which 
force  is  used.  It  recognizes  with  the  contract 
theory  that  all  rights  are  the  expression  of  a  will. 
Hut  it  adds  that  this  cannot  clothe  them  with  any 
moral  significance  if  it  is  only  the  'scattered  will ' 
of  individuals  bent  on  their  own  ends  with  no 
really  common  interest  in  the  form  of  life  that 
civil  society  makes  possible.  What  gives  actual 
rights  moral  signifiiuince  is  that  they  are  the  con- 
ilitions  wliich  each,  when  he  uiicicrslands  the 
meaning  of  his  own  life,  must  will  for  I  lie  full 
realization  of  what  he  seeks  to  bo.  Similarly  the 
element  of  truth  represented  hy  utilitarianism  ia 
recognized  in  so  far  as  the  validity  of  any  claim  of 
right  is  deni(Ml  which  is  not  foiimled  on  some  con- 
crete requirement  of  a  social  well  being.  Where 
1  See  T.  II.  llrccii,  Hurt*",  ii.  a41. 
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this  theory  parts  company  with  it  is  in  rejecting 
the  conception  of  social  well-being  as  consisting 
merely  in  the  possession  by  the  members  of  equal 
security  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  essentially  individual. 
The  idea  which  it  substitutes  will  best  be  illustrated 
if  we  proceed  to  notice  some  corollaries  which 
follow  from  the  above  statement. 

The  principles  underlying  the  conception  of 
rights,  to  repeat,  are  (1)  that  rights  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  are  relative  to  human  personality 
as  it  may  be  at  its  best ;  ('2)  that  personality 
expresses  itself  in  activities  that  are  in  essence 
social.  From  these  it  follows  (i.)  that  there  is  no 
'level  rate'  of  rights,  liights  vary  according  to 
the  power  of  performing  social  functions  and  to 
the  character  of  the  function  that  is  performed. 
The  rights  of  the  child  difl'er  from  the  rights  of  the 
adult  as  possibility  differs  from  actuality  ;  the 
rights  of  a  doctor  from  the  rights  of  a  layman  ;  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  so  on.  From  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  see  that  rights  imply  duties  in  a  deeper  than 
the  legal  sense.  They  are  correlative  not  only  to 
the  duties  of  another,  but  to  the  duties  of  the  subject 
of  right  himself.^  (ii. )  What  holds  of  the  occupants 
of  different  stations  in  society  holds  also  of  the 
individual  in  so  far  as  he  performs  different 
functions  in  the  difi'erent  relations  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  different  spheres  of 
activity.  His  rights  as  a  parent  differ  from  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  a  trade ;  his  rights  as  a 
trade  unionist  from  his  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
State  ;  his  rights  as  a  citizen  from  his  rights  as  a 
member  of  tne  brotherhood  of  humanity,  (iii.) 
From  this  again  it  follows  that  conflict  of  rights 
arises  not  so  much  (as  in  the  older  view)  between  an 
abstraction  known  as  the  individual  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  abstraction  called  society  on  the  other,  as 
between  the  rights  and  duties  that  attach  to  an 
individual  in  virtue  of  his  membership  of  different 
social  groups.  This,  it  may  be  claimed,  corresponds 
to  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  modern  times 
when  the  chief  problems  arise  from  the  adjustment 
of  conflicting  claims  of  organized  societies  rather 
than  of  individuals  with  the  State.  But  it  may 
also  be  said  that,  by  interpreting  all  rights  as  alike 
concerned  with  the  conditions  of  human  perfection, 
the  above  theory  raises  new  problems  peculiar  to 
itself  which  call  for  particular  treatment  in  an 
article  like  the  present. 

I.  The  rights  of  conscience. — The  principle  is 
that  the  ground  of  all  rights  is  the  opportunity 
that  they  afford  for  the  betterment  of  human  life. 
So  regarded,  they  are  seen  to  constitute  a  system 
or  hierarchy  corresponJing  to  the  system  of  in- 
terests which  constit'iCe  the  contents  of  human  life 
and  stand  to  one  an  jther  in  the  relation  of  import- 
ance according  t-  their  comprehensiveness.  It  is 
this  that  justifl'  j  a  man  in  sacrificing  his  duty  and 
his  right  to  support  his  family  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  to  his  duty  and  rights  as  a  trade  unionist  in 
a  strike,  or,  again,  his  rights  as  a  trade  unionist  to 
the  State.  The  latter  has  priority  over  the  former 
as  the  more  inclusive.  The  principle  here  seems 
clear,  however  difficult  the  application  to  practice 
may  on  occasions  be.  But  a  difficulty  remains 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  principle  rather  than 
of  application  in  the  case  of  rights  that  appear 
to  fall  outside  of  the  hierarchy  of  social  func- 
tions altogether  and  concern  a  man  as  interested 
in  objects — truth,  beauty,  and  goodness — that 
may  be  called  supra-social.  On  any  one  of  the 
other  theories  it  is  possible  to  cut  the  knot, 
whether  by  the  frank  subjection  of  the  individual 

1  *  Since  the  general  and  the  particular  will  are  identical, 
right  and  duty  coincide.  By  virtue  of  the  ethical  fabric  man 
has  rights  so  far  as  he  has  duties  and  duties  so  far  as  he  has 
righta  '  (Hegel,  Phitoaophy  of  Right,  %  166). 


to  the  State,  or  of  the  State  to  the  individual,  or 
by  a  distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  whereby  the  spiritual  is  assigned  to  con- 
science and  religion,  the  temporal  to  civil  law. 
But  on  a  theory  like  the  present,  which  sees  in  all 
rights,  civic  or  other,  the  conditions  of  a  spiritual 
perfection,  no  such  resource  is  available.  Such  a 
solution  must  end  either  in  irreconcilable  antagon- 
ism or  in  a  new  form  of  subjection  of  conscience 
and  religion  to  the  State  founded  on  some  arbitrary 
or  speculative  consideration  of  superior  right. '  For 
the  fuller  discussion  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  age-long  controversy  between  Church 
and  State  see  artt.  Emancipation,  Con.science, 
Church.  But  two  points  here  call  for  mention  as 
further  implied  in  the  conclusions  of  this  one.  (1) 
With  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  insist  that  no  solution  is  possible 
which  fails  to  recognize  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  the  claim  of  the  modern  State  to  be 
the  trustee,  not  only  of  law  and  order  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  also  of  all  that  man  has  already 
willed  of  the  good  within  its  own  borders  and 
therewith  of  the  conditions  under  which  both 
individuals  and  Churches  can  realize  their  aims. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  essential  for  the 
State  to  realize  its  own  profound  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  rights  already 
established  so  as  to  make  it  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  personality  of  its  members,  and  particularly 
its  interest  in  the  widest  possible  extension  of  a 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and  action  as  the 
primary  condition  of  the  development  of  the  best 
in  its  members. 

'What  policy,' asks  Spinoza,  'more  self-destructive  can  any 
nation  follow  than  to  regard  as  public  enemies  men  who  have 
committed  no  crime  or  wickedness  save  that  of  freely  exercising 
their  intelligence  ? '  3 

(2)  From  the  side  more  particularly  of  religion 
and  the  Church,  we  have  to  note  that  theory 
here  only  justifies  what  as  an  actual  fact  has 
taken  place  in  the  transference  to  State  and 
municipality  of  functions  that  previously  belonged 
to  the  Church,  and  that  this  fact  contains  the 
promise  of  reconciliation.  For  may  it  not  be 
asked  whether  the  claim  of  the  modern  State  to 
interest  itself  in  the  active  promotion  of  the  good 
life  through  education  and  the  encouragement  of 
activities  and  institutions  that  have  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  its  members  at  heart,  is  not  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruits  of  the  awakening  of  conscience 
and  religion  in  recent  times?  And,  if  this  is  so, 
whether  there  is  not  a  certain  perversity  in  the 
view  that  the  recognition  of  State  and  Church  as 
engaged  in  a  common  enterprise  of  redemption  is  a 
source  of  rivalry  and  conflict  rather  than  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship?  A  more  reasonable  view 
surely  is  that  it  has  removed  the  ground  for 
antagonism  of  aims  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  more 
fruitful  co-operation.  In  view  of  this  change 
there  is  doubtless  all  the  more  pressing  need  for 
agreement  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
services  which  each  can  best  perform,  and  much 
remains  here  for  the  statesmanship  of  the  future, 
particularly  in  the  spheres  of  education  and  chari- 
table administration.  But  agreement  will  be 
helped  and  not  hindered  by  a  theory  such  as  the 
above  which  interprets  the  rivalry  as  one,  not  for 
the  possession  of  abstract  rights,  but  for  opportuni- 
ties of  service  in  a  common  cause.  As  in  any  other 
attempt  at  the  assignment  of  spheres  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  achievement  of  a  corporate  end,  the 
chief  condition  of  success  is  good  will,  the  desire 
to  see  the  Kingdom  of  Right  extended  in  the  way 
and  by  the  agency  best  fitted  to  that  end. 

1  See  Hegel's  claim  for  the  State  against  Moralitdt  on  the  one 
hand  and  religion  on  the  other  (§  270,  note). 

2  TractnUis  Theologico- PoLiiicus.  ch.  x.\.,  the  first  and  still 
perhaps  the  best  philosophical  statement  of  this  interest. 
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2.  The  rights  of  nations.— We  have  already  seen 
how  the  idea  of  the  '  right  of  nations '  was  launched 
by  Grotius  and  his  successors  as  a  challenge  to 
the  barbarities  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  the 
centuries  which  followed  its  wide  acceptance  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  triumph  of  civili- 
zation since  tlie  establisliment  of  the  general  idea 
of  law  in  the  Roman  world.  But  the  term  itself, 
along  with  the  phrase  '  international  law,'  in- 
vented by  Bentham,  was  in  reality  a  misnomer, 
not  only  in  tlie  sense  already  noticed  (that  it  was 
a  mistranslation  of  the  Roman  ius  gentium),  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  referred  primarily  to  societies  as 
political  units  and  not  to  nations  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  So  interpreted,  idealistic 
theory,  with  its  conception  of  the  body  politic  as 
the  trustee  of  the  conditions  under  which  individ- 
uals and  subordinate  societies  are  free  to  e.\ercise 
their  capacities  of  contributing  to  the  fulfilment  of 
human  destiny,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
it,  and,  in  spite  of  apparent  exaggerations  of  State 
right,  may  be  said  to  have  only  set  its  seal  to  this 
advance.  But  the  question  does  not  end  there. 
Since  the  rise  in  the  second  part  of  the  19th  cent. 
of  the  idea  of  nationality,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie 
word,  a  new  problem  has  emerged  and  in  recent 
years  has  become  acute.  Granted  that  States  are 
personalities  in  the  sense  explained  and  share  the 
rights  of  personality,  many  of  them  may  be  said  to 
be  multiple  personalities,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
a  variety  of  groups  whose  members  are  united  by 
the  deeper  ties  of  community  of  blood,  language 
and  literature,  religion  and  historical  tradition.' 
NVhen  these  suppressed  personalities  rise  to  con- 
sciousness of  themselves,  does  not  the  claim,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  be  the  guardian, of  a  particular 
form  of  civilization  entitle  them  to  tliat  political 
independence  which  alone  enables  them  to  realize 
their  own  particular  destiny  ? 

'  What  form  of  human  life,'  asks  J.  0.  Bluntschli,^  '  could  have 
a  better  natura)  right  to  existence  than  the  common  spirit  of  a 
nation?' 

What  guarantee,  we  may  add,  of  purposeful  ex- 
istence can  there  be  short  of  a  self-chosen  politi- 
cal constitution  corresponding  to  its  own  peculiar 
genius?  Otlier  things  being  equal,  it  would  seem 
tliat  a  nation-State  will  be  stronger  and  happier, 
not  only,  as  Lawrence  puts  it,*  than  a  State 
wliich  is  not  a  nation,  but  than  a  nation  which  is 
not  a  State.  And,  if  for  strength  and  happiness  we 
substitute,  in  accordance  with  our  principle,  the 
test  of  contribution  to  human  good,  the  plea  would 
apjiear  to  be  indisjiutable,  and  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  rights  in  its  most  recent  and 
acute  form.  No  detailed  discussion  of  so  large  a 
question  is  here  possildu  ;  it  must  be  sufficient  to 
notice  one  or  two  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  to  indicate 
the  line  of  solution  that  is  most  in  harmony  with 
our  theory. 

Not  only  do  language  and  nationality  in  them- 
selves, apart  from  territorial  unity,  api>car  to  be  a 
principle  far  too  shifting  to  atlord  tlie  coherence 
necessary  to  constitute  a  coqiorate  personality, 
but  in  themselves  they  fail  to  give  any  guarantee 
of  the  political  capacity  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
it.  Even  if  territorial  unity  and  a  true  political 
sen.se  exist  in  a  sulgcct  nation,  there  remains  the 
difficulty  that  its  history  and  ideals  may  ho  such 
as  to  provide  no  guarantee  that,  in  case  of  its 
obtaining  political  independence,  it  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  strcnglh  of  the  Stale  from 
which  it  has  been  sejiarated.  While  constituting 
the  most  serious  pioi>lom  that  the  statcsiiianMlii|> 
of  the  future  has  to  faec,  these  difficulties  Kccm  to 
offer  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  application 

'  Hoe  art.  Natiomalitt. 

»  Thf  Thtary  of  iht  SlaU,  Enn.  tr.,  Oxford,  1M6,  p.  sa. 

>  Th*  Prinriput  nf  InUmatiifTtat  Late*,  p.  65  n. 


of  the  principle.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  fear  of 
failure  to  solve  them  comes  from  the  side  of  the 
denial  or  half-hearted  acceptance  of  it.  With 
reference  to  the  first  of  them,  admixture  of  popula- 
tion is  undoubtedly  an  obstacle  to  any  complete 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  nationality  as  the  basis 
of  the  State  of  the  future.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  powerful  as  is  the  case  for  the  nation- 
State,  there  is  no  reason  to  hold,  apart  from  obsolete 
theories  of  natural  right,  that  nationality  is  the 
only  grovjnd  of  citizenship.  The  cases  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  ;'.nd  Canada,  to  go  no  farther,  are 
sufficient  to  show  not  only  that  it  is  possible  to 
leave  large  room  for  national  ideals  under  a  sover- 
eign State,  but  that  the  State  itself  may  be  the 
gainer  from  the  diversity  of  nationalities  which  it 
holds  in  solution. 

The  other  difficulties  which  we  have  mentioned 
bring  us  again  to  the  question  of  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  State.  It  was  the  grave  defect  of 
older  theories,  resting  as  they  did  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  limited  fund  of  rights,in  the  sharing  of 
which  the  gain  of  one  was  the  loss  of  another,  that 
they  were  bound  to  bring  the  State  into  conflict 
with  the  idea  of  nationality,  when  this  should  rise 
to  consciousness,  as  they  were  bound  to  bring  it 
into  conflict  with  other  forms  of  individuality. 
The  conflict  is  reconciled  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
when  this  assumption  is  seen  to  be  false,  and  the 
function  of  the  State  is  conceived  of  as  the  develop- 
ment in  its  parts  of  a  personality  in  its  members, 
which  adds  to  its  inherent  life  and  strength.  It 
only  remains  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  nation- 
alities. Nations  not  less  than  individuals  are  tlie 
children  of  the  State.  It  is  under  its  wing  that 
they  grow  up  and  reach  maturity.  Whatever  the 
independence  they  claim  when  they  reach  majority, 
it  is  with  the  parent  State  that  an  alliance  is  most 
natural  and  is  most  likely  to  result  in  some  new 
form  of  political  union,  which  shall  at  once  protect 
them  against  aggression  from  other  nationalities 
and  open  out  means  of  contact  with  them  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  organic  unity  of  mankind.' 

From  this  standpoint  there  is  no  more  inherent 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  political  majority  of 
nations  than  in  recognizing  the  civil  majority  of 
individuals.  True,  there  can  he  no  conventional 
limit  to  the  minority  of  nations  and  it  will  always 
be  difficult  to  assign  one.  In  tlie  past  the  question 
has  too  often  been  left  to  be  decided  by  '  the 
judgment  of  God' — in  other  words,  by  war.  But 
modern  precedents  have  made  us  familiar  with  all 
degrees  of  personality  in  communities,"  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that,  with  tlie  develojuiient  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  diiiiinisliing  risk  of  experiments 
in  self  government,  other  tests  than  that  of  the 
sword  may  be  discoverable.  Here,  too,  it  should 
bo  noted  tliat,  apart  from  disputable  theory,  there 
is  no  rea-son  to  deny  the  possibility  of  circumstanct  ^ 
arising  under  which  the  cluim  of  nationality  may 
have  to  give  way  to  the  general  interests  of  human- 
ity, on  wliich  it  is  itself  in  the  last  instance  founded. 
In  such  a  case  the  readiness  of  a  nation  to  recog- 
nize this  limit  and  to  exercise  the  recjuired  degree 
of  patience  and  self-control  would  itself  be  the 
surest  proof  that  it  was  ripe  for  indejiendence, 
when  the.se  circumstances  change. 

Under  the  same  su|)position,  finally,  the  fear  of 
danger  to  the  parent  St  ale  from  the  grant  of  indepen- 
dence would  largely  disajipear.  Fven  as  things  are, 
we  jiav  far  too  1  iti  le  regard  I  o  the  ]iower  of  tics  other 
than  force,  and  of  the  addilicinal  ailed  inn  between 
peoples  likely  to  be  horn  of  a  franker  confidence 
in  one  another's   loyalty  to  the  elementary  con- 

'  Sec  C.  Dilinlc  llurni,  The  Moralitii  of  Natwm,  oh.  iv.,  "Tlie 
SUlf  anil  Nutionallty.' 

'J  Hco  lAwrenrc,  iHT,  'The  kindu  o(  fully  ■overcign  intoriia- 
tioiial  pcraonit.*  and  the  followinfr  Boetiona. 
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ditions  of  liuman  good,  to  guarantee  the  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of  political 
union. 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these  that  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  the  hope  that,  just  as  the  horrors  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  prepared  the  way  for  the 
general  acceptance  of  Grotius's  idea  of  interna- 
tional right  in  the  old  sense  of  the  Avord,  so  the 
horrors  of  the  Great  War  may  result  in  the  general 
recognition  of  it  in  the  new  sense.  Given  such  a 
recognition,  it  will  be  impossible  to  stop  sliort  of 
the  attempt  to  provide  the  necessary  sanctions  to 
the  new  order,  and  so,  in  the  words  of  a  great 
statesman  of  the  time,  '  to  translate  the  idea  of 
public  right  from  abstract  into  concrete  terms '  by 
substituting  '  for  force,  for  the  clash  of  conflicting 
ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alliances  and  a  pre- 
carious equipoise,  a  real  European  partnership 
based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  established 
and  enforced  by  a  common  will.' ' 
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Buddhist  (E.  J.  Thomas),  p.  778. 
Christian — 

Old  Testament  (A.  R.  Gordon),  p.  780. 

Christ's  teaching  (W.  C.  ALLEN),  p.  784. 

St.  Paul's  teaching  (J.  Denney),  p.  786. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Babylonian).— In  a  new 
study,  such  as  that  of  Assyriology,  in  which  the 
meanings  of  the  words  have  to  be  determined, 
there  is  naturally  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to 
their  precise  force  ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  words 
which  the  Assyro-Babylonians  would  have  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  remain  unrecorded  in 
our  lexicons,  because  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  inscriptions,  do  not  occur  often  enough,  or 
have  been  incorrectly  transcribed. 

1.  The  words  generally  rendered  'righteous- 
ness.'— These  are  kitlu  (kettu)  and  mUaru  (ineiaru), 
'righteousness'  and  'justice,'  which  are,  in  a 
measure,  interchangeable  terms,  the  former  being 
from  kdnu,  '  to  be  hrm,  fi.xed,'  and  the  latter  from 
iSeru,  'to  be  straight,  right,'  the  Heb.  ydshar,  the 
root  of  such  names  as  Jasher  (2  S  1"),  Jesher 
(1  Ch  2'*),  'uprightness,'  etc.  Both  kettu  and 
mUaru  are  common  attributes  of  gods  and  men, 
the  deijiies  more  especially  connected  with  the  idea 
being  Samas,  the  sun-god  (who,  as  his  light  pene- 
trates everywhere,  was  regarded  as  knowing  best 
all  that  took  place  on  the  earth,  and  who  became 
the  impartial  judge  of  men),  and  Kammanu 
(Rimmon)  or  Addu,  in  Assyrian  Adad  (Hadad), 
the  storm-god,  whose  air,  pervading  all  things, 
had  the  same  property,  and  perhaps  to  a  more 
satisfactory  degree. 

2.  What  the  Babylonians  understood  by  right- 
eousness.— One  of  the  most  interesting,  though 
probably  not  one  of  the  most  important,  inscrip- 
tions dealing  with  this  question  is  that  formerly 
called  'Warnings  to  Kings  against  Injustice.' 
This  inscription,  which  is  published  in  WAI  iv.' 
pi.  4S  [55],  shows  what  righteousness  on  the  part 
of  the  ruler  was  expected  to  be.  He  was  to  favour 
justice  and  to  be  well-disposed  towards  his  people, 
his  princes,  and  the  intelligent  ones  of  his  land. 

1  Henry  Asquith,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  20th  Dec. 
1917. 


Christian  theology  (A.  F.  SIMPSON),  p.  790. 
Egyptian  (A.  M.  Blackman),  p.  792. 
Greek  and  Roman  (P.  Shorey),  p.  800. 
Hindu  (A.  B.  Keith),  p.  805. 
Jewish  (J.  Abel.son),  p.  807. 
Muhammadan  (B.  Cabra  de  Vaux),  p.  810. 

He  was  not  to  favour  roguery,  ^yhen  the  king 
was  favourable  to  the  work  of  Ea  (the  god  of 
wisdom),  the  great  god  would  set  him  in  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  righteousness  (Situltu 
u  tiidat  7nUari).  If  he  rejected  ^he  Sipparite,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  Samas  (patron-god 
of  Sippar),  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  would  set 
up  a  foreign  law  in  his  country,  and  princes  (coun- 
sellors) and  judges  who  did  not  decide  against  the 
law. 

Much  in  this  inscription  is  still  obscure,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  damage  which  it  has  sustained  ;  but  it  seems  that,  among 
the  Babylonians,  as  with  the  Hebrews,  failure  to  fulfil  the 
righteous  requirements  of  the  deity  might,  and  sometimes  did, 
entail  that  the  rule  of  the  land  fell  into  the  bands  of  foreigners, 
a  noteworthy  example  being  the  rule  of  '  the  dynasty  of 
Babylon,*  to  which  Hammurabi  belonged.  This  great  king,  as 
is  now  well  known,  collected  and  greatly  improved  (to  al! 
appearance)  the  laws  of  Biibylonia,  and  he  calls  himself,  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  great  stele  on  which  his  laws  are 
inscribed,  the  'king  of  righteousness'  {iar  iniiiarim.).  Minor 
rulers,  and  even  states,  could  come  under  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
deity  on  account  of  unrighteous  acts. 

3.  The  importance  of  righteousness  in  the  State. 
— Natuially  in  the  remote  ages  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  empires,  when  good  government  was 
less  common  than  now,  corruption  and  injustice 
were  often  rife,  and  it  was  needful,  in  cases  where 
the  angered  populace  might  get  the  upper  hand, 
for  the  king  and  all  others  in  authority  to  have  at 
least  a  reputation  for  righteousness,  justice,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  might  at  the  time  be  regarded 
as  connected  therewith.  This,  with  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  ideal  of  their  gods,  caused  the  people 
to  attach  great  importance  not  only  to  justice  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  to  everything 
that  made  the  person  of  the  king  sacred  in  their 
eyes — uprightness,  integrity,  love  for  his  people, 
and  fair  and  benign  conduct  with  regard  to  them. 
Divine  beings,  in  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  were  perfect  in  righteousness  by 
nature,  and  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Nergal,  the  god  of  war,  plague,  and  disease,  and 
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others  similar)  probably  could  not  do  anything 
which  might  be  regarded  as  unrighteous,  though 
capable  of  acts  of  which  the  righteousness  could 
not  be  undei-stood.  Whatever  they  did,  they  were 
just  in  all  their  dealings,  and  the  king  generally 
shared,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  this  immunity 
from  unrigliteousness.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  deification  of  the  earlier  Babylonian  kings  was 
due  to  the  reputation  which  they  had  for  righteous- 
ness rather  than  to  any  divine  nature  that  they 
might  have  inherited  independently  thereof. 

4.  Gods  of  righteousness. — As  has  already  been 
noted  (above,  §  I),  the  gods  of  rigjiteousness  and 
justice  in  the  highest  sense  were  Samas,  the  sun- 
god,  and  Hadad.  The  two  children  and  constant 
attendants  of  Samas  were  KSttu  and  Mlsaru, 
perhaps  best  translated  here  '  Truth '  and  '  Right- 
eousness.' Another  form  of  the  sun-god  was 
Tammuz,  the  Sumerian  Dunm-zi,  for  Dumu-zida, 
'  the  righteous  son,'  or  the  like — a  name  which 
may  be  connected  with  the  legend  that  he  passed 
the  summer  months  of  his  year  on  earth  with  his 
spouse  Istar  and  the  remainder  in  the  under  world 
with  Eres-ki-gal  (Persephone),  righteous  in  the 
fulfilment  of  what  the  Semites  of  old  must  have 
regarded  as  at  least  an  irksome  obligation.  It 
was  probably  this  that  appealed  to  the  women 
who  lamented  for  him,  whether  Hebrews  (Ezk  8") 
or  Babylonians. 

5.  Righteous  Icings. — One  of  the  earliest  kings 
renowned  for  his  righteousness  seems  to  have  been 
Sargon  (Sarruk6n)  of  Agade.  It  is  this  ruler  who 
is  apparently  intended  in  WAI  ii.  pi.  48,  1.  40ab, 
where  the  archaic  sign  for  '  king,'  written  twice, 
one  over  the  other,  and  glossed  Dadrum,  is  ox- 
plained  as  Sarru-kSn,  Sar  ketti,  dabih  ketti,  dabib 
damnSti,  'Sargon,  king  of  righteousness  (justice), 
speaker  of  righteousness  (justice),  speaker  of  good.' 
Eight  hundred  years  later  (c.  2U00  B.C.)  ruled 
IJammurabi,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  him  came 
Amrai-sadnga  ( Animi-sadoqa),  whose  name  is  trans- 
lated, in  the  e.xplanatory  list  of  royal  names,  as 
Kimtu^-kettu",  '  the  righteous  family,'  or  the  like 
(the  Babylonians  did  not  recognize  the  name  of 
the  Arab  god  '  Amm  in  the  element  ammi).  In 
Assyria  one  of  thf  kings  claiming  the  virtue  of 
righteousness  was  Sennacherib,  and  his  grandson, 
Assur-bant  ftpli,  'the  great  and  noble  Asnappcr,' 
it  may  be  noted,  calls  himself  Sur  mUari,  roiiii 
kitti,  '  the  king  of  righteousness,'  '  the  lover  of 
uprightness,'  or  the  like. 

6.  Other  references  showing  the  estimation  in 
which  righteousness  was  held. — Among  these  are 
the  tiiml  words  of  the  record  of  Hel-nadiii-flpli ; ' 
Limuttn  zfrmn  Mtta  raam,  '  Hate  evil  and  love 
right  (or  righteousness)';  such  names  as  Nabft- 
kflttu  -  Uifur,  '  Nebo,  protect  righteousness  (or 
justice)';  Itti  inlme  u  kini  knsnp-Su  ilnqni,  'He 
will  receive  his  money  from  the  honourable  and 
the  righteous.''  'The  star  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness' (kakknb  kittxt  u  mHnr)  seems  to  have 
been  the  slow-moving  planet  Saturn  C- Sntj-iiS), 
identified,  seemingly,  with  the  sun,  and  called,  in 
Sumerian,  mul  Gir/i  (for  (lingin)—a.  reduolication 
capable,  apparently,  of  being  translated  uy  k&nu 
and  Uim  (see  §  I),  and  illustrating,  therefore,  the 
likeness  in  meaning  which  ktltu  and  mOaru  to  all 
appearance  have. 

LlTKRATT'Rii.— W.  MusS'Arnolt,  A  Conciu  Diet,  of  the  Atgyr. 
Ijanguagr,  Ilcrlln,  1905,  l.vv.  T.  G.  PiNCHES. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Buddhist). --There  are 
several  words  in  IIji'  Buildhist  writings  whiitli 
coinciile  more  or  Icsh  completely  with  the  idea  of 
righteouHness  ;  but  the  iiriiK'iiili's  in  which  Ihey 
are  embediled  are  so  fumliitiicntally  distinct  from 

"  Jl.  V.  Illlprfcht,  Auvriaca,  Honton,  1S04,  p.  18 1.,  1.  2i. 

3  I*.  lUiljit,  Akkad.  undtitnur.  KeiUchr\ftt*xt«,  I^ipitif,  1882, 
p.  W),  11.  24-26,  Ir.  from  tlit  Hulneriiui. 


the  Jewish  and  Christian  background  of  Western 
ethics  and  relirion  that  a  mere  comparison  of  terms 
would  do  little  to  elucidate  the  significance  of 
righteousness  in  the  Buddhist  system.  The  term 
'righteousness'  (Suoiocrtu;),  as  descriptive  of  con- 
duct in  human  relations,  coincides  with  morality. 
For  this  purely  ethical  sense  see  art.  Ethics 
(Buddhist).  The  term  is  generally  used,  however, 
with  a  religious  implication.  In  Christian  thought 
it  is  the  notion,  not  of  ideal  human  inter-relations, 
but  of  the  conformity  of  the  individual  to  a  divine 
standard.  God  as  absolute  moral  perfection  is  the 
ideal  of  righteousness. 

'  The  NT  presents  the  idea  of  righteousness  mainly  in  two 
ways  :  (1)  as  a  quality  o(  God's  nature  and  action,  and  (2)  as  the 
character  which  God  requires  of  man.'  1 

Buddhism  diti'ers  from  this  in  two  ways:  (1)  it 
recognizes  no  God  in  the  sense  of  an  ultimate 
reality  of  ontology  or  morals ;  (H.)  it  makes  salva- 
tion consist  not  in  the  attainment  of  a  moral  ideal, 
but  in  escape  from  existence.  The  rejection  of 
works  in  both  syetsms  is  merely  a  superficial 
resemblance.  Christianity  rejects  works  because 
of  the  inability  of  unaided  human  eti'ort  to  reach 
the  standard  of  ideal  goodness.  Hence  the  need 
of  justification,  the  bringing  of  the  individual  into 
a  state  of  righteousness  by  a  higher  agency. 
Buddhism  rejects  them  because  no  amount  of 
merit  attained  by  good  works  will  lead  to  the 
goal. 

But  in  the  conception  of  righteousness  as  a  law 
of  the  universe,  a  divine  standard  to  which  all 
beings  should  conform,  there  is  a  close  parallel  in 
the  Buddhistic  teaching  as  to  karma. 

'  In  the  organic  universe,  right  and  wrong,  and  those  conse- 
c^uences  of  actions  which  we  cull  justice,  retribution,  compensa- 
tion, are  as  truly  and  inevitably  a  part  of  the  eternal  natural  or 
cosmic  order  as  the  flow  of  a  river,  the  process  of  the  seasons.'^ 

The  ideal  of  the  Christian  consists  in  attaining 
the  character  required  by  God  and  thus  winning 
'  the  chief  end  of  man  ' — the  being  made  '  perfectly 
blessed  in  the  full  enjoying  of  God  to  all  eternity.' 
Buddhism  is  quite  as  definite  in  teaching  that  tiie 
order  of  the  tiniverse  is  such  that  wrong-doing 
leads  to  punishment  and  right-doing  to  reward. 
Good  actions  done  according  to  this  conception  are 
as  much  a  form  of  righteousness  as  when  done 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  Such  teaching, 
however,  so  far  a-s  it  exists  in  Buddhism,  is 
intended  merely  for  the  unconverted  man.  The 
universe  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  future 
existence,  with  even  the  highest  rewards  that  it 
can  oiler,  a  desirable  goal.  A  much  more  promi- 
nent fact  is  the  existence  of  pain,  and  this  to  the 
Buddhist  is  a  truth  of  such  significance  that,  when 
it  is  realized,  it  inevitably  results  in  renunciation 
of  the  world — not  of  this  world  as  contrasted  with 
heaven,  but  of  any  form  of  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse. Moral  actions  then  cease  to  have  the  mean- 
ing that  they  had  for  the  unconverted  man.  He 
who  has  renounced  the  world  no  longer  makes 
conformity  to  the  law  of  the  universe  his  end. 
He  seeks  to  cut  himself  olf  from  it  absolutely.  He 
has  another  ideal  of  attainment,  which  is  the  true 
Buddhist  ideal  of  righteousness — the  state  of  the 
saint,  or  arhnt,  who  has  become  independent  of 
the  univer.se  and  free  from  any  ilcsire  for  it.  This 
is  the  ideal  of  the  Hinayana  schools,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  later  Mahayftnist  develop- 
ments separali'ly. 

I.  The  Hinayana  ideal.— It  is  not  in  parti(^ular 
terms  that  we  find  righteousness  expresseil  in  the 
BiuldbiHt  writings.  The  term  '  rightcouHncss '  is 
often  used  in  translations,  where  the  force  is  purely 
ethical.  We  are  told  of  the  virtuous  king  who 
ruled  'in  righteousness'  (dhnmmrud),  but  ni>thing 
more  is  meant  than  that  ho  ruled  according  to  his 

'  O.  n.  StfVonB.  In  IIDH  W.  2S4N  l.v.  '  UlKhloousnpss  in  NT.' 
2  O.  A.  F.  Ilhys  llavldn,  //H(/(f/ii4rwi,  p.  118. 
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dhamma — the  principles  of  morals  that  he  professed 
tofollow.'  He  is  also  called  rfAfw«?»iA:a,  'righteous,' 
in  the  same  sense.  Similar  terms  are  dhammattha, 
silavat,  '  virtuous,'  '  obeying  the  commandments  ' 
(slla),  and  charana,  '  righteousness,'  also  trans- 
lated more  exactly  as  '  conduct.'  The  blessings  of 
the  virtuous  man  are  that  he  becomes  wealthy, 
famous,  has  self-contidence  in  any  assembly,  dies 
without  bewilderment,  and  is  reborn  in  heaven. - 
All  this  is  part  of  the  popular  teaching  to  the 
laity,  to  those  who  have  not  grasped  the  hrst  truth 
of  Buddhism.  But,  except  in  the  high  ethical 
level  of  the  teaching  due  to  the  founder,  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  Buddhistic  in  it. 

The  Buddhist  ideal  of  righteousness  is  the  ideal 
aimed  at  by  the  monk,  the  man  who  has  realized 
at  least  the  first  Truth,  the  existence  of  pain.  To 
realize  the  other  three  Truths  involves  a  course  of 
training,  whereby  he  attains  to  the  perfect  state 
of  the  saint.  He  aims  no  longer  at  meritorious 
actions,  but  at  developing  in  his  character  the 
qualities  that  lead  to  salvation  and  abandoning 
those  that  hinder  it.  The  latter  are  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  list  of  the  ten  fetters  {samyojana).' 
Not  merely  must  vicious  acts  be  avoided,  but 
sensuality  itself  {kdma),  ill-will  (patigha),  pride 
{mclna),  and  arrogance  {uddhachcha)  must  be 
uprooted.  And  so  among  the  positive  qualities 
to  be  acquired  we  find  friendliness,  compassion, 
sympathy,  equanimity.  Here  is  a  process  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  righteousness  in  the 
sense  of  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection,  but  it 
is  not  the  final  goal.  These  qualities  are  import- 
ant because  they  lead  to  it — i.e.,  to  absolute  cutting 
oB'  from  existence  and  craving  for  existence  in  the 
world  of  birth  and  death.  Besides  the  desire  for 
existence  here  or  in  the  sensual  heavens  there  are 
other  fetters  which  must  be  destroyed — desire  even 
for  all  svipersensual  existence  (riipardga,  arilpa- 
rdga),  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  good  works  and 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  errors,  belief 
in  a  permanent  self,  doubt,  and,  last  of  all,  as  the 
ultimate  fetter,  ignorance.  So,  too,  the  chief 
positive  quality  to  be  attained  is  knowledge — 
knowledge,  not  of  an  ideally  pure  being,  but  of  the 
true  nature  of  compound  things,  that  they  are 
painful,  impermanent,  and  soulless  ;  and  the  truth 
of  their  soulles.sness  [anattatd)  is  the  Buddhist 
way  of  asserting  that  there  is  no  higher  reality 
behind  them. 

Earlier  than  these  schematized  lists  of  the 
fetters,  or  bonds  {nivarana,  dvarana),*  is  the 
picture  of  the  monk  given  in  the  Sutta  Nipdta. 
Intent  on  the  extinction  of  craving,  he  wanders 
alone  like  a  rhinoceros  (35),  free  from  atfection  for 
wife  and  children,  without  even  a  companion, 
unless  he  finds  one  who  keeps  the  Dhamma  (46). 
He  practises  absolute  continence  (brahniacharina), 
avoids  all  theories  and  disputations  (780),  abandons 
doubt  and  heresies,  aims  at  purity  (visuddhi) — not 
at  mere  moral  purity,  but,  as  the  other  terms 
show,  at  being  independent  (anupaya,  anissdya) 
and  undefiled  {anupalitta)hy  contact  with  mundane 
things — and  he  is  purified  by  knowledge  or  wisdom 
{panild,  184). 

2.  Mahayana  developments. — The  chief  ethical 
change  in  Mahayana  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
view  that  it  is  possible  to  attain,  besides  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Path,  also  the  omniscience  of  a  Buddha. 
Every  one  is  potentially  a  Buddha,  and  by  the 
thought  of  enlightenment  (chittotpdda)  he  may 
begin  to  become  one  by  passing  through  number- 
less existences  in  which  his  aim  is  not  merely 
to  become  a  Buddha  in  order  to  teach,  but  also  to 

1  Jataka,  61.  ^  XHjAa  Nikaya,  iii.  236. 

3  See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism :  its  History  and 
Literature  (American  Lectures),  New  York,  1S96,  pp.  142-160. 

*  Digha  Nikaya,  iii.  216,  234,  254;  DkarmasaTtigraka,  axv., 
Ixvii. 


acquire  merit,  which  may  be  transferred  to  others. 
He  is  then  a  bodhisattva  (q.v.),  and  is  thus 
described  : 

'  He  has  for  numberless  Beona  practised  the  good  conduct  of 
well  done  kartna,  alms,  morality,  patience,  fortitude,  medita- 
tion, wisdom,  resource,  learning',  conduct,  vows,  and  penance; 
he  is  endowed  with  great  friendliness,  compassion,  and  sym- 
pathy ;  in  his  mind  has  arisen  equanimity,  and  he  strives  for 
the  weal  and  happiness  of  all  beings.'  i 

This,  although  it  reintroduces  the  doctrine  of 
works,  at  least  as  a  temporary  resource,  is  a  much 
fuller  and  loftier  conception  than  that  which 
makes  the  practice  of  friendliness  and  compassion 
merely  a  means  to  one's  own  release.  But  the 
practical  result  was  not  to  make  this  the  ideal  for 
all.  It  opened  at  the  same  time  an  attractive  way 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  obtain  happiness,  not  by 
effort  of  his  own,  but  in  reliance  on  the  bodhisattvas, 
who  have  accumulated  merit  for  his  benefit.  Re- 
birth in  Sukhavati  ('  the  Happy  Land,'  the  heaven 
of  the  Buddha  Amitabha)  is  the  reward  of  those 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  Avalokite^vara  (see 
art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the  [Buddhist]). 

The  prayer  of  a  bodhisattva  in  the  Bodhicharya- 
vatdra,^  x.,  is : 

'  May  all  those  in  every  quarter,  who  are  afflicted  with  pain 
of  body  and  mind,  win  through  my  merits  oceans  of  delight 
and  happiness.  Throughout  worldly  existence  may  loss  of 
happiness  never  be  theirs.  ...  In  wbat«ver  hells  there  are  in 
the  world-regions  may  there  be  the  bodies  of  beings  rejoicing 
in  the  happiness  and  delights  of  Sukhavati,  those  who  suffer  in 
the  cold  hells  obtaining  heat,  and  those  pained  with  beat  becom- 
ing cool.' 

This  is  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  aimed  at  by  a 
bodhisattva,  but  the  centre  of  the  teaching  comes 
to  be  devotion  to  such  saviours  of  men.  They 
become  more  and  more  raised  above  the  level  of 
common  human  beings,  till  they  are  even  identified 
with  the  popular  gods  of  Hinduism,'  and  are  wor- 
shipped with  gratitude  and  adoration  as  great 
beings,  through  whose  merits  all  may  reach 
Sukhavati. 

*  Those  beings  become  happy  in  the  world  who  keep  in  their 
minds  the  name  of  Avalokitesvara.  They  become  released  from 
old  age,  death,  sickness,  sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  dejection. 
They  suffer  not  the  extreme  pain  of  saiiisara.  Robed  in  pure 
white,  like  royal  swans  flying  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  they 
go  to  the  region  of  Sukhavati  to  hear  face  to  face  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Buddha  Amitabha.  And  having  heard  the  Doctrine,  the 
pain  of  saiiisara  no  longer  torments  their  bodies  ;  nor  does  old 
age  and  death  with  lust,  hate,  and  delusion,  nor  the  pain  of 
hunger  and  thirst  torment  them.  .  .  .  They  abide  m  that 
region  as  long  as  the  firm  promise  of  Avalokitesvara  is  not  ful- 
filled to  release  ail  beings  from  all  pains,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
set  in  the  highest  perfect  enlightenment.'  * 

The  latent  antinomianism  goes  on  increasing. 
In  the  larger  Sukhdvatlvyuha  rebirth  in  Sukhavati 
is  ensured  by  ten  times  repeating  the  name  of  that 
country,  but  those  who  have  committed  the  five 
sins  that  bring  retribution  in  this  life,  or  who 
have  obstructed  or  abused  the  Good  Doctrine,  are 
excluded.  In  the  smaller  Sukhdvatlvydha,  how- 
ever, we  are  told : 

'  Beings  are  not  born  in  that  Buddha  country  of  the  Tathagata 
Amitayus  as  a  reward  and  result  of  good  works  performed  in 
this  present  life,'  but  all  shall  attain  it  who  '  shall  hear  the  name 
of  the  blessed  Amitayus,  the  Tathagata,  and  having  heard  it, 
shall  keep  it  in  mind,  and  with  thoughts  undisturbed  shall  keep 
it  in  mind  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  nights.'' 

The  ideal  of  the  arhat,  though  it  suflered  from 
the  abuses  common  to  all  organized  forms  of  asceti- 
cism, did  maintain  for  long  a  noble  ethical  standard. 
In  the  legends  of  the  Buddha  given  by  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Dhammapada  and  Jataka  we 
find  a  series  of  examples,  which,  if  they  are  with- 
out historical  basis,  are  all  the  more  important  in 

1  halita  Vistara,  Calcutta,  18"7,  vii.  128. 

2  Petrograd,  1894,  tr.  L.  D.  Bamett  as  The  Path  of  Light, 
London,  1909. 

3  In  the  KaraTT,^avyuha,  p.  22  (Calcutta,  1873),  Avalokitesvara 
is  said  to  take  the  form  of  different  gods,  Mahedvara  (Siva), 
Narayapa  (Visiju),  etc.,  in  order  to  teach  the  Doctrine  to  the 
worshippers  of  these  deities. 

4  KdraT}<lavyuha,  p.  21. 

6  SBE  xlix.  [1894]  pt.  ii.  p.  99. 
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showing  how  the  Buddhist  church  interpreted  the 
ideal  of  its  founder.  There  is  the  story  of  the 
monk  abandoned  by  his  fellows  because  of  his 
loathsome  illness,  but  \'isited  by  Buddha,  who 
heated  water,  washed  and  dressed  him,  in  order 
that  by  caring  for  his  body  he  might  tit  his  mind 
for  instruction ;  of  the  weaver's  daughter  for 
whose  sake  the  Master  made  a  journey  of  thirty 
leagues,  so  that  she  should  not  die  without  en- 
lightenment ;  of  the  poor  man  whose  one  cake 
Buddha  accepted  before  the  hospitality  of  the 
whole  city. 

The  Mahayana  developments  were  not  an  explicit 
contradiction  of  the  Hiuayana  teaching.  The 
arhixt  ideal  was  recognized,  but  disparaged  as 
being  merely  a  temporary  stage  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  ideal  of  becoming  a  Buddha,  the  perfect 
enlightenment  of  whom,  indeed,  includes  the 
enlightenment  of  the  arhat.  But  the  change 
destroyed  the  older  ideal,  so  far  as  it  opened  a 
way  to  happiness  through  the  merits  of  others. 
The  conception  of  merit  is  also  unethical.  The 
bodhisattvas  do  not  give  aid  to  becoming  good,  but 
confer  upon  others  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  of 
goodness.  Merit  is  an  external  source  of  good, 
the  accumulation  of  the  beneficent  result  of  so 
much  good  action,  which  can  be  imputed  to  others 
who  have  not,  and  are  not  required  to  have,  the 
moral  ability  to  perform  it  themselves. 

LiTERATuaE.  —  The  main  sources  are  given  throughout. 
Modern  studies  on  the  subject  are :  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  Indian 
Buddhism  (HL),  London,  isSl,  pp.  203-214;  H.  Kern, 
Geschifdenis  van  het  Buddhisme  in  Indie,  Haarlem,  18S2-S4, 
vol.  i.  bk.  it  eh.  4  (unsympathetic  and  based  on  inadequate 
material),  French  tr.,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901  ;  C.  A.  F.  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhism,  LiOndon,  1912,  ch.  v.,  'The  Norm  as  Moral 
Law';  P.  Dahlke,  Buddhist  Essays,  Eng.  tr,  do.  I9US,  ch. 
viii.  ;  N.  Macnicol,  Indian  Theisjn,  do.  1915,  pt.  i.  ch.  4  ;  L. 
de  la  Valine  Poussin,  The  Way  to  Nirvana,  Cambridge,  1917. 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (in  the  Old  Testament). 
— I.  Terras. — Tlie  technical  term  for  '  righteous- 
ness,' piy,  sdlek,  or  fem.  npis,  s'ddkah,  is  connected 
with  the  Arabic  sidle,  'truth,'  'sincerity,'  '  tirm- 
ness,' '  and  denotes  generally  what  is  true,  right, 
fitting,  or  conducive  to  the  end  in  view.  The 
corresponding  adj.  p^s,  saddtk,  'righteous,'  is 
applied  only  to  persons,  except  in  Dt  4",  where  tlie 
'statutes  and  judgments  '  of  God  are  described  as 
faddikim.  The  denom.  vb.  piy  is  used  mainly  in 
the  forensic  .sen.se  of  being  '  in  the  right,'  the 
Hiphil  p""?.!,  'justify,'  conveying  the  several 
ideas  of  declaring  trie  just  man  in  the  riglit 
(Ut  25',  2  S  15*  etc.),  helping  the  innocent  to  the 
vindication  of  his  cause  (Is  50*),  and  bringing  the 
sinner  into  right  relations  with  Cod  (Is  53", 
Dn  12').  In  AV  -rf;,  yashnr,  'straight,'  'upright' 
( ■J'"'',  '  be  even  or  smooth '),  is  frequently  trans- 
lated 'righteous,'  IIV  following  this  looser  practice 
only  in  Nu  2.3'°.  Nearly  related  terms  are  epf.?, 
mishpal,  originally  in  the  sense  of  '  custom,'  after- 
wards Bpecilically  of  iudgnient  or  justice;  Q'cij, 
ttlmim,  '  spotless  '  (in  the  ceremonial  sense),  hence 
also  'perfect'  (from  the  moral  point  of  view) ;  -p), 
in'ikt,'  innocent' ;  nij,  nakh6"h,  'straight,'  'honest,' 
'right'  ;  and  [3,  kht,  'lirm,'  'true,'  'just,'  'fair.' 

2.  The  consuetudinary  conception  of  rigfhteous- 
ness. — As  among  other  ancient  nations,  in  Israel 
rigliteouHncsH  is  primarily  interpreted  in  terms  of 

•  The  word  tfidlf  and  KXu  cojftiaU.-s  are  applied  not  merely  to 
woM»  and  actions  that  are  honest  and  true,  hut  likowiso  to  eyes 
that  we  clearly,  cars  that  are  qnlck  to  hear,  lances  that  are 
trii4ty  in  battle,  and  oven  knotH  that  hold  firmly.  Proiit  the 
laflt  instance  Skinner  Is  diHpoHe<l  to  find  in  the  idea  of  liardneHN 
th*"  l>oint  of  Ir.'inMition  U>  '  the  hif/her  dovolopinentA  of  tbi'  idea 
both  In  Arabic  and  in  Hebrew '(//Oaiv.  274).  Hut  IhedilTcTciit 
•ha/le«  of  meaning;  can  most  easily  be  com|irehen<)ed  under  the 

Eeneral  notion  of  trustworthineai,  or  fltness  to  purpose.  The 
an)  knot  and  the  Htrontf,  unerrin((  lance  are  as  true  to  their 
fiiri'-tion  in  Imltb-  us  the  sccini;  eye  and  the  hearing  ear  to  their 
plaf-"  In  the  b'xiily  ■tructure,  or  the  hntic-st  man  and  his  deeds  to 
their  otflcc  IN  furthcrtiiK  the  social  welfare. 


social  usage.  The  righteous  man  is  he  who 
adheres  loyally  to  the  moral  and  religious  customs 
of  his  people,  while  the  '  wicked '  sets  them  at 
naught.  Thus  Abraham's  righteousness  consists 
in  a  scrupulous  regard  for  Jalnveh  and  His  com- 
mands (Gn  12'*-),  combined  with  signal  manifesta- 
tions of  that  lavish  generosity  towards  one's 
kindred  (13'^)  and  hospitality  to  passing  strangers 
(18'^)  which  have  always  been  reckoned  among 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  the  dutiful  tribes- 
man. David  also  identities  'righteousness'  with 
the  magnanimity  which  he  has  shown  towards 
Saul,  in  refusing  to  '  stretch  forth  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed,'  even  when  the  Lord  has 
'  delivered  him  into  his  hand  '(IS  26'-'').  In  both 
cases  righteousness  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
prevarication  or  deceit  (Gn  12'"")  and  deeds  of 
tiendish  cruelty  (2  S  8"-  12"')  towards  the  foreigner.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  do  violence  to  the 
just  prerogatives  of  God  and  their  fellows  (Gn  6' 
18^"),  working  '  follj' [i.e.  godlessness]  in  Israel' 
(Gn  34',  Jos  7",  Jg  2U«- '",  2  S  13'^),  and  staining 
their  hands  by  deeds  such  as  have  neither  been 
'  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this 
day '  (Jg  19™). 

As  social  life  became  more  complex,  it  was 
needful  that  judges — '  able  men,  such  as  fear  God, 
men  of  truth,  hating  unjust  gain'  (Ex  18^'  [E]) — 
should  be  appointed  to  determine  the  rightful 
customs  and  apply  them  to  changing  conditions. 
The  decrees  of  these  judges  {shdph'tim)  were  in  due 
course  collected  as  a  body  of  written  '  judgments' 
(mUhpatim)  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  20^- 
'23'").  At  the  same  time  righteousness  was 
invested  with  an  increasingly  forensic  significance. 
The  righteous  man  was  no  longer  the  loyal  tribes- 
man, who  held  fast  to  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  but 
the  successful  litigant,  who  won  his  case  in  court, 
and  thus  acquired  the  legal  status  of  the  '  inno- 
cent' (Ex  23'),  or  he  who  found  approval  at  the 
bar  of  impartial  human  judgment  (Gn  38-*,^  1  S 
24"),  or  passed  the  suitreme  test  of  Divine  justice 
(Gn  7'  2U'  etc. ),  or  enjoyed  a  right  standing  before 
God  through  faith  (15"). 

3.  The  prophetic  ideal  of  righteousness.— The 
8th  cent.  B.C.  saw  a  violent  breaking  down  of  the 
old  landmarks.  Through  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  military 
success,  rich  ami  poor  were  jiarted  by  an  ever- 
widening  gulf.  I'orgetful  of  the  Covenant,  rich  men 
used  their  wealt  h  to  '  trample  the  face '  of  the  poor, 
refusing  him  an  honest  wa";c,  ousting  him  from 
field  and  home,  and  for  the  ael)t  even  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  .selling  him  into  slavery  (Is  3'"-  5"'-,  Am  '2"-, 
Mic  2--  '  3'").  The  merchants  in  the  marketplace 
robbed  him  equally  of  the  just  return  of  his  wages, 
'making  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great, 
and  forging  scales  of  deceit'  (Am  8").  Against 
such  op|)ression  in  high  places  there  was  neither 
security  nor  redress.  Tlie  judges  at  the  gates 
openly  accepted  bribes  and  perverted  justice  (Is  1^, 
Am  6^',  Mic  3"),  while  religion  itself  was  made  a 
cloak  to  cover  wrong-doing  and  cruelty  (Is  l""-. 
Am  '2"'). 

In  the  moral  chaos  that  ensued  Amos  raised  a 
stern  call  to  righteousness.  Jalnveh  had  no  desire 
for  sacrifice  or  ollerings.  To  Ilim  the  very  pro- 
fusion of  their  gifts  WHS  but  niulliplicd  trans- 
gression (Am  4').  Awny  thi'n  with  the  din  of 
llieir  songs  and  tlii'  strumming  of  viols  !  '  lint  let 
justice  (iHiilipiit)To\\  down  as  waters,  and  righteous- 

'  It  is  interejitintf  to  observe  that  the  more  seiiMitive  con- 
Mclcnco  of  the  Klohlstic  writer  rennrds  Abraham's  act  of  deceit 
as  one  of  those  deeds  *  that  oujfht  not  to  be  done,'  brin^iliK 
'({reat  sin'  upon  Abimelech  and  bis  Innocent  people  (Un  2(»1'). 

'-';"??  npny,  'she  is  more  in  the  ri^'lit  tlmn  I,'  the  only 
instance  wiiere  either  vb.  or  adj.  iw  found  in  the  fern.,  a  woman 
not  being  considered  a  '  person    in  the  eyes  of  the  taw. 
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ness  (s'dakdh)  as  an  everflowing  stream '  (5").  In 
this  great  statement  of  principle  Amos  has  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  earlier  conceptions  of  morality. 
With  liim  righteousness  is  no  mere  body  of 
customs,  still  less  a  legal  status  conferred  by  fall- 
ible authority ;  it  is  the  living  essence  of  social 
ethics,  embracing  alike  honesty  in  business — fair 
weights  and  balances,  standard  wages  and  prices 
— and  impartial  justice  in  the  law-courts.  It  may 
be  delined,  in  a  word,  as  '  the  straight  thing ' 
{n'kh6i,uh),  by  which  alone  the  nation  can  be 
saved  (3'°  5'*').  Around  this  hard,  cold  imperative 
of  duty  Hosea  throws  a  warmer  atmosphere  of 
emotion.  As  Jahweh  has  betrothed  Israel  to 
Himself  '  in  righteousness,  justice,  love  and  com- 
passion '  (Hos  2'^),  He  expects  them  to  be  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit  towards  one  another.  What 
He  demands  above  all  is  love  (ion,  hesed,  brotherly 
love  and  kindness),  which  is  the  fultilment  of 
righteousness  (6*),  the  ripe  fruit  of  righteousness 
(lO''').  In  Isaiah's  keynote  of  holiness  also  justice 
is  blended  with  mercy.  The  man  holy  in  God's 
sight  must  '  put  awaj'  the  evil  of  his  doings '  from 
before  His  eyes,  '  cease  to  do  evil :  learn  to  do 
well '  (Is  1").  If  a  judge  or  counsellor,  he  must 
keep  his  hamls  clear  of  bribes — which  lead  men  to 
'justify  the  wicked,' and  deprive  the  innocent  of 
their  right  standing  in  court  (5'^) — and  not  merely 
seek  to  judge  honestly,  but  take  an  active,  ener- 
getic part  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  widow  and 
fatherless  (1^).'  The  prophet's  ideal  for  Zion  is 
that  of  a  'city  of  righteousness,'  whose  king  and 
princes  exalt  justice  as  the  lodestar  of  government, 
and  whose  people  dwell  together  in  mutual  con- 
fidence and  security  (P"-  9'  IP"-  16=  32"^).  Micah 
holds  before  the  rulers  and  judges  of  Israel  the 
same  pure  standard  of  judgment  (Mic  3'),  and  incul- 
cates on  all  men  respect  for  the  threefold  principle 
of  a  righteous  life — 'to  do  justice,  and  to  delight 
in  love,  and  to  walk  humljly  with  thy  God '  (6"). 
These  notes  are  repeated  in  Jeremiah  and  later 
prophets.  The  good  man  is  he  who  '  doeth  justly, 
and  seeketh  truth '  (Jer  5'),  who  '  thoroughly 
executeth  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neigh- 
bour, oppresseth  not  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow,  and  sheddeth  not  innocent  blood ' 
(7"').  '^vho  'delivereth  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor'  (21'''  22^),  who  'speaketh  the 
truth  with  his  neighbour,  executeth  wholesome 
judgment  in  the  gates,^  deviseth  no  evil  in  his 
heart  against  his  neighbour,  and  loveth  no  false 
oath'  (Zee  S^'"'-),  who  'walketh  with  God  in 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  turneth  many  away  from 
iniquity'  (Mai  2*).  II  Isaiah  uses  'judgment' 
(mishpdt)  as  the  virtual  equivalent  of  religion  in 
its  practical  aspect  (Is  42'-').  In  Ezekiel's  more 
atomistic  conception  of  righteousness  there  is  a 
characteristic  recrudescence  of  the  ritual  element ; 
but  the  prophet  has  a  true  feeling  for  justice  and 
humanity  as  the  test  of  righteousness  with  God. 
The  righteous  man,  who  'doeth  judgment  and 
righteousness,'  has  not  merely  kept  himself  free 
from  idolatry  and  uncleanness,  but  '  hath  restored 
to  the  debtor  his  pledge,  hath  spoiled  none  by 
violence,  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  anil 
hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment ;  hath  not 
given  forth  [sc.  his  money]  upon  usury,  neither 
hath  taken  any  increase,  hath  withdrawn  his  hand 
from  iniquity,  hath  executed  true  judgment  be- 
tween man  and  man,  hath  walked  in  my  statutes, 
and  hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  do  truly  .  .  . 
saith  Jahweh'  (18'"').  And  on  the  princes,  who 
are  to  uphold  tlie  banner  of  rigliteousness  in  the 

'  This  positive  conception  of  judicial  rig^hteousness,  which 
throws  the  stress  on  the  vindication  of  the  innocent  but  defence- 
less poor,  acquires  an  increasing  importance  in  the  later  litera- 
ture.    Cf.  Dt  24"  271",  Jer  6-»  22151.,  Ps  IQIS  gji  etc. 

2  The  simple  force  of  this  phrase  has  suffered  from  the  intru- 
Bion  of  a  second  n^N  in  MT. 


better  Jerusalem  that  is  to  come,  the  injunction  is 
laid  :  '  Put  away  violence  and  spoil,  and  execute 
judgment  and  righteousness;  lift  oil'  your  exac- 
tions from  my  people,  saith  Jahweh.  Ye  shall 
have  just  scales,  and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath. 
The  ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of  one  measure,' 
etc.  (45»-").' 

4.  Righteousness  by  the  Law. — With  Ezekiel 
we  find  prophecy  passing  into  legalism.  But  the 
definite  step  in  this  direction  had  already  been 
taken  when  Deuteronomy  was  accepted  as  the 
canon  of  faith  and  morals  (621  B.C.).  The  book 
itself  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  greater  prophets. 
Like  them,  it  insists  on  justice,  humanity,  and 
love — especially  towards  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  stranger  —  as  the  vital  expression  of 
religion,  which  is  identified  with  love  to  Jahweh 
(6°).  But,  in  exalting  tlie  duties  of  humanity  into 
'  commandments,  statutes,  and  judgments,  which 
Jahweh  your  God  commanded  to  teach  you ' 
(6'  10'^'-  etc.),  it  sliifts  the  emphasis  from  willing, 
cheerful  pursuit  of  moral  goodness  to  the  pains- 
taking etlbrt  to  obey  an  external  Law  as  the  only 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  The  tendency 
towards  nomistic  righteousness  received  a  still 
more  powerful  impetus  from  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lv  19-26)  and  the  full-blown  Priestly  legislation 
(P),  in  spite  of  the  former  code's  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  its  summing  up  of  the  whole 
Law  in  the  Golden  Kule,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself '  (Lv  igi*-  '^*).  Life  now  became 
a  rule,  a  yoke  of  obedience,  which  pressed  ever  more 
heavily  on  burdened  consciences.  The  pathway  to 
righteousness  lay  in  the  keeping  of  'all  these  com- 
mandments '  (Dt  6-5  24 'S).  To  tins  end  the  study  of 
the  Law  was  enjoined  as  the  first  principle  of 
success  in  life  (Jos  1').  Kings  were  judged  good 
or  evil  according  to  the  measure  in  wliich  they 
kept  'the  statutes  and  judgments'  of  the  Law 
(1  K  ll»-s3ff-,  2  Ch  7'™-  etc.).  And  men  claimed 
'  good '  at  God's  hand  for  the  '  good  deeds  '  which 
they  had  done  in  observing  the  Law  themselves, 
and  imposing  it  on  others  (Neli  5"i  13"-  ^2-  s'). 

This  nomistic  ideal  of  righteousness  more  and 
more  pervades  the  literature  of  the  age.  The 
piety  of  the  Psalms  is,  no  doubt,  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  preaching  of  the  prophets.  Thus  the 
perfect  man  of  the  Psalmists  '  walketh  uprightly, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  truth  in 
his  heart'  (Ps  15-),  'hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure 
heart ;  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  and 
hath  not  sworn  deceitfulls' '  (24''),  '  keepeth  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  from  speaking  guile  ; 
departeth  from  evil,  and  doeth  good ;  seeketh 
peace,  and  pursueth  it'  (34'^'},  'is  gracious,  and 
giveth  '  (37-'),  'disperseth,  and  giveth  to  the  poor' 
(112").'  Even  so  the  thought  is  near  at  hand  that 
only  by  such  conduct  can  one  become  a  guest  in 
Jahweh's  tent,  and  dwell  in  His  holy  hill  (15'), 
secure  the  Divine  blessing  of  'righteousness,' i.e. 
the  right  standing  before  jahweh  (24°),  win  many 
days  of  good  (34'^),  even  '  inherit  the  earth ' 
(3'j9.  u.  22)^  and  have  his  righteousness  'endure  for 
ever' (112").  The  nomistic  ideal  finds  still  clearer 
expression  in  Ps  1,  19,  119,  where  the  Law  is  cele- 
brated as  the  subject  of  the  good  man's  meditation 
by  day  and  night,  his  joy  and  cro\vn,  the  fountain 
of  light  and  purity,  peace,  freedom,  and  defence 
against  evil,  and  tlie  standard  of  judgment  in  the 
end  of  the  days.  In  Job,  too,  the  perfect  man 
'  feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil'  (1'-"),  and 
rests  his  claim  to  appear  before  God,  and  be  justi- 
fied, on  the  ground  that  he  has  refrained  from  all 
vanity,  deceit,  and  idolatry,  and  been  the  constant 

1  with  Ezekiel's  demand  for  just  scales  and  measures  cl 
Lv  19=5f.,  Dt  2613-16,  pr  lll  ign  2ul0.  23. 

2  In  the  last  citation  there  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the 
Judaistic  identification  of  righteousness  with  almsgiving  (see 
art.  Righteousness  [Je\vish]). 
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friend  and  upliolder  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  (SP"-)-  The  same  idea  prevails  in 
Proverbs,  though  more  ethical  conceptions  are 
frequent.  Kijrhteousness  is  primarily  intellectual, 
'  to  know  wisdom  and  instruction  ;  to  discern  the 
words  of  understanding ;  to  receive  instruction  in 
wise  dealing  [conduct],  in  justice,  probity,  and 
equity'  (1^).  The  beginning  of  such  knowledge 
is  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord  '  (1'  9'"),  and  this  is  learned 
through  obedience  to  the  revelation  of  Wisdom, 
the  foster-child  and  deputy  of  God  (7"-  S"),  who 
rewards  all  those  who  love  her  with  riches  and 
honour,  '  yea,  durable  riches  and  righteousness ' 
(here  equivalent  to  prosperity,  or  good  fortune,  the 
result  of  a  right  standing  before  God),  but  the 
wicked  with  calamity,  which  sweeps  over  them 
like  a  whirlwind  (l^-""-  S'^'-  S""-). 

In  books  like  the  above  righteousness  is  not 
identical  with  sinlessness.  Even  the  best  men  are 
guilty  in  God's  sight.  If  He  were  quick  to  mark 
iniquities,  none  could  stand  in  His  presence  ;  but 
with  Him  there  is  forgiveness,  that  He  may  be 
feared  (Ps  130"-)-  Thus  Job  can  maintain  his 
'righteousness'  (6-^'-  10'  13'*  etc.)  in  spite  of  the 
fact  tliat  '  mortal  man  cannot  be  in  the  right 
before  God '  (4"  9--  »"•  lO""-  etc. ).  In  Proverbs,  too, 
righteousness  is  used  in  the  sense  of  general  recti- 
tude. The  righteous  man  is  he  who  fears  God  and 
follows  truth  and  uprightness,  even  though  some 
measure  of  sinfulness  may  cling  to  him,  while  the 
wicked  man  despises  both  God  and  wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  identify 
righteousness  with  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  Law, 
though  he  warns  his  readers  against  being  '  right- 
eous overmuch,'  lest  the  spring  of  life  be  lost  in 
the  endeavour,  for  '  there  is  not  a  rigliteous  man 
upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not ' 
(Ec  7'°' '").  His  ideal  is  the  via  media  of  moderate 
welldoing,  which  avoids  extremes  on  either  side 
(2-»3'"-  7'*'-  9™-)-  The  editor  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, insists  on  the  full  nomi.stic  rule  of  life : 
'  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for  this 
is  the  whole  dutj-  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  Avith  every  hidden  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil '  (12"'-). 

5.  The  righteousness  of  God.  —  Primitive 
morality  is  never  merely  human.  Society  includes 
gods  as  well  as  men,  and  the  gods  are  conceived 
as  the  upholders  of  social  order,  the  source  and 
sanction  of  public  justice.  Thus  righteousness 
rests  fundamentally  on  the  Divine  character  and 
will.  This  idea  runs  througli  tlie  whole  OT. 
Jahweh  is  the  fountain-head  alike  of  the  rightful 
customs  of  His  people  and  of  the  later  'statutes 
and  judgments'  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
judge.s  and  lawgivers.  In  interpreting  these 
customs  and  statutes,  the  judge  is  His  mouth- 
piece (Ex  IS""-  [E],  Dt  n**-).  The  moral  codes 
likewise  are  His 'words,'  which  reflect  His  char- 
acter and  express  His  will  (Ex  20',  Lv  18'"-, 
Dt  6'  T"'  etc.).  The  jiioplietic  expositions  of 
righteousness  are  equally  the  oracles  of  Jahweh 
and  spring  from  the  righteousness  which  is  His  by 
nature.  Jahweh  demands 'justice  and  righteous- 
ness' because  He  is  faithful  and  righteous  (Is  ,'j', 
Am  S"'-,  Zopli  3'),  love  because  Ilis  righteousne.ss 
is  Reasoned  with  love  (Hos  2'*'-  11'"-  14'"),  tender- 
ness and  compiussion  because  the  devouring  fire  of 
His  holine8.s  is  a  sjiirit  of  redeeming  grace  as  well 
as  judgment  (Is  !""•  4^'-  ti"' ).  The  plummet  by 
which  .ialnveh  is  to  rebuild  .Icrusalcm  is  a  plum- 
met of  righteousness  (l"  28"),  and  the  line  of 
poico  and  abiding  prosperity  for  her  and  all  the 
worhl  is  the  line  of  'judgment  and  righteousness' 
(11"-  32'"-  33").  liut  nowhere  is  righleousncKs 
divorced  from  love  and  mercy.  Jahweh  will  be 
graciiniH  unto  llin  iicoplc  and  will  liiivc  mi^rcy 
upon    llicm  J  'for  Juliweh  ix  a  God  of  judgment' 


(30").  He  is  a  God  that  '  exerciseth  love,  justice, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth  '  (Jer  9-'')  and  cor- 
recteth  His  people  'with  judgment,  not  in  anger' 
(Itf'*).  Love  and  justice  are,  as  it  were,  the  two 
poles  of  the  Divine  character,  each  essential  to  the 
full  harmony  of  His  natuie.  In  various  passages 
of  the  Psalms  they  appear  in  poetic  parallelism,  as 
though  love  were  the  twin-sister  of  justice  (Ps  33' 
365"-  89"  101'  lO.f"  111"-  116'  119'«). 

With  the  prevalence  of  the  forensic  conception 
of  righteousness,  Jahweh  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  nations.  And  it 
was  felt  from  the  hrst  that  '  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  '  must  do  right  (lit.  'act  according  to  mixli- 
pat ')  in  distinguishing  sharply  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  (Gn  18^).  This  thought  of 
an  impartial  Judge,  putting  the  just  man  in  the 
right  and  condemning  the  wicked,  appears  in  many 
ditlerent  contexts.  Thus  He  wipes  out  the  sinful 
world,  but  saves  '  righteous '  Noah  {&'"•).  He  over- 
whelms Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  rescues  Lot 
(igiafl.)_  jjg  smites  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians 
with  all  manner  of  wonders,  but  lets  His  alHicted 
people  go  free  (Ex  S-"").  He  blesses  them  so  long 
as  they  keep  the  Covenant,  but  takes  vengeance 
upon  them  when  they  depart  from  it,  even  to  the 
extent  of  driving  them  from  the  land  which  He 
has  given  them  to  inherit  (Dt  7'""'  11'"'  etc.).  He 
is  a  jealous  God,  who  visits  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourtli 
generation  of  such  as  hate  Him,  but  showeth 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  Him,  and 
keep  His  commandments  (Ex  20-'"-  34»'-,  Nu  14'^ 
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He   '  judges '  between  David  and  Saul, 


requiting  David  for  his  '  righteousness  and  faithful- 
ness,' but  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  an  end 
(1  S  24"-  ""•  26-^).  He  'ent'ers  into  judgment  with 
the  elders  and  princes  of  his  people,'  because  they 
have  'devoured  the  vineyard,'  and  'grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor '(Is  3''").  He  visits  His  people 
for  their  deceit  and  treachery  (Jer  9"-  ""•).  lie 
'  executeth  judgment '  in  their  midst  for  the 
abominations  they  had  done  before  Him  (Ezk  5'° 
9'*-  etc.).  l^n  the  wicked  He  '  raineth  down  coals 
of  fire,'  making  their  portion  '  brimstone  and 
burning  wind,'  while  the  'upright  behold  his 
face'  (I's  11"').  He  even  makes  Himself  good 
[godly]  to  the  good  [godly],  perfect  to  the  iierfcct, 
pure  to  the  pure,  perverse  to  the  crooked  (IS-"'-). 
In  the  puiiisliment  which  He  thus  motes  out  for 
unrighteousness  the  guilty  themselves  must  admit 
that  He  is  '  in  the  right'  (Ex  9-'',  Ps  SI*).  Hut,  as 
the  good  judge  showed  his  righteousness  in  actively 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  defenceless,  .so  Jahwcii 
puts  forth  His  righteous  arm  to  help  the  poor  and 
down-trodden  (Dt  10'»,  Mio  7»,  Ps  37*-  '■'■  etc.).  As 
I.sracI  itself  is  the  supreme  type  of  the  '  righteous ' 
opjiressed  by  its  enemies,  His  righteousness  is 
manifested  chiefly  in  its  vindication.  The 
'  righteous  acts  of  Jahweh,'  which  the  joy-makers 
celebrate  'around  the  water-troughs '  in  the  days 
of  Deborah  (Jg  5"),  arc  His  saving  acts  on  tlie 
battle -held  of  Megiddo.  So  also  in  Samuel's  fare- 
well address  (1  S  12')  the  'righteous  acts  of 
Jahweh 'are  Ilis  acts  of  deliverance  from  the  day 
when  Ho  brought  their  fathers  out  of  Egypt. 
Thus  'righteousness'  is  fiecinently  equated  with 
'salvation '(Is  no',  Jer  51'",  Dn  9-'',  Ps  I'  37"  r)!" 
etc.).'  The  'sun  of  rigliteousiu'ss'  (Mai  4'^)  is  a 
striking  hgure  for  .lahwi'h's  saving  grace  .soon  to 
shine  forth  upon  His  people.  The  Messianic  title, 
Jnhwr.h  ^idkc.nn,  '.Ialnveh  is  our  righteousness' 
(Jer '23"),  is  to  bo  interpreted  in  the  same  sense. 
The   sprouting  of    the    righteous  llranch    is  the 

1  'Of  coiirno,  wp  inuHt  not  Identify  rltrhti-on^npiis  with  Nalva. 
tlon.  .  .  .  Hftlvftllnn  Ih.  HO  to  Mpcftk,  thrclothlnjf,  tlic  nmiilfpHtA- 
tion  of  JpliovnhV  rightTOimnfM'  (A.  I).  l)aviil»on,  Tlirohftp  of 
lite  or,  |i.  390 1.). 
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spring-like  promise  of  Israel's  redemption  (16.). 
In  like  manner  the  judgment  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  '  Jahweh  judgeth'  (Jl  3"),  means 
salvation  for  Israel. 

This  connotation  of  the  term,  however,  is  peculi- 
arly associated  with  the  great  prophecy  of  restora- 
tion in  Is  40-55,  where  Jahweh's  whole  dealings 
with  His  people  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  His  and 
their  'righteousness.'  The  people  Israel  have 
sinned  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The 
verdict  of  history  has  proved  them  absolutely  '  in 
the  wrong.'  Nevertheless,  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  '  case '  (mishpat),  which  cannot  for  ever  be 
'passed  over'  by  their  God  (Is  40").  Israel  is 
Jahweh's  people,  bound  to  Him  by  the  everlastin" 
Covenant— His  Servant,  chosen  by  Him  to  '  send 
forth  judgment  to  the  nations'  (42"').  Though 
too  often  '  far  from  righteousness '  (the  conduct 
which  befits  Jahweh's  people),  and  blind  and  deaf 
to  its  high  calling  as  His  Servant,  Israel  is  yet 
more  completely  '  in  the  right '  than  the  peoples 
that  have  '  robbed  and  spoiled '  it.  From  the  ideal 
point  of  view,  the  Israelites  may  even  be  regarded 
as  the  innocent  victims  of  oppression,  who  may 
therefore  boldly  claim  'justification,'  or  recogni- 
tion of  their  just  rights,  from  Jahweh  (50'"").  In 
answer  to  the  claim,  Jahweh  is  pleased  '  for  his 
righteousness'  sake ' — His  loyalty  to  the  covenant 
of  grace — to  bring  them  deliverance,  and  so  to 
'  magnify  the  revelation '  of  His  righteousness 
through  them  (42^').  Throughout  the  past  He  has 
been  righteous  (true  to  His  word)  in  all  that  He  has 
promised  to  do  (41^*  45") ;  and  His  righteous  word 
will  not  fail  Him  now  (45^).  Already  He  has 
raised  up  Cyrus,  '  whom  righteousness  [here  in  the 
sense  of  victory] '  followeth  at  every  step '  (41^)  ; 
and  He  Avill  continue  to  uphold  him  until  Jeru- 
salem and  its  temple  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
waste  places  of  Judali  raised  up  (44-*'-').  For  He  is 
'a  just  God  and  a  saviour'  (45^') — a  righteous  God, 
whose  righteousness  is  made  manifest  in  salvation 
(4gis  5i6t.  8  541?)  -With  salvation  will  come  '  right- 
eousness [the  power  that  makes  for  victory]  and 
strength '  (45^*),  peace  [prosperity]  flowing  '  as  a 
river '  (48'*),  and  abounding  joy  and  gladness 
(55"-)  welling  up  from  hearts  that  know  and  follow 
after  righteousness  [in  the  pro])hetic  sense  of  right- 
doing],  because  the  law  [revelation]  of  Jahweh  is 
within  them  (51'- ').  And  this  blessing  will  be  shed 
over  all  the  earth.  For  it  is  too  light  a  thing  for 
Jahweh  merely  to  restore  the  exiles  of  Jacob.  He 
has  sworn  by  Himself,  '  Unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear  '  (45-^),  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  oath  He  has  given  His 
Servant  Israel  for  a  light  to  the  nations,  '  that  my 
salvation  may  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth  '  (49'). 
The  sufferings  that  caused  the  Servant  such  per- 
plexity and  despair  are  to  be  the  means  of  this 
salvation.  '  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many  [bring  many  to  a  right  stand- 
ing with  God] :  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities ' 
(53").  Thus  the  redemptive  righteousness  of 
Jahweh  reaches  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Him. 

6.  The  challenge  of  Divine  righteousness. — In 
the  heyday  of  national  prosperity  it  was  easy  to 
believe  in  Divine  righteousness.  But  amid  the 
general  disorder  which  accompanied  the  downfall 
of  the  nation  keen  questions  arose.  If  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  did  right,  why  must  the  righteous 
suffer,  while  the  wicked  enjoyed  such  long  and 
prosperous  days  ?  These  questions  first  become 
vocal  in  Jeremiah,  whose  ministry  for  righteousness 
was  one  continuous  martyrdom.  '  Too  righteous 
[too  completely  in   the  right]  art  thou,  O  Lord, 

1  With  npns,  used  in  the  sense  of  '  victory,'  we  may  compare 
Syr.  zfkha,  which  means  '  conquer '  as  well  as  '  be  pure  or 
innocent,'  and  the  opposite,  lidb,  '  be  conquered  or  guilty.' 


that  I  should  contend  with  thee  [sc.  at  the  bar  of 
justice],  yet  would  I  lay  my  case  before  thee  : 
Why  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ?  Why 
are  they  all  at  ease  that  deal  very  treacherously  ? ' 
(12').  When  Jahweh  answers  only  with  the 
promise  of  yet  graver  trials,  the  prophet  breaks 
into  bitter  expostulations,  even  charging  Jahweh 
with  deceiving  him  :  '  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual, 
and  my  wound  incurable?  .  .  .  Truly  thou  hast 
been  to  me  a  deceitful  brook,  as  waters  that  are 
not  sure'  (15").  'Thou  hast  fooled  me,  O  Lord, 
and  I  let  myself  be  fooled  ;  thou  art  stronger  than 
I,  and  hast  prevailed.  I  am  turned  to  a  laughing- 
stock all  day  long,  every  one  doth  mock  me  '  (20'). 
The  same  poignant  cry  bursts  from  the  lips  of 
Habakkuk  in  the  agony  of  the  Chaldajan  oppres- 
sion :  '  Thou  that  art  too  pure  of  eyes  to  look  upon 
evil,  who  canst  not  behold  iniquity,  why  dost  thou 
look  on  the  work  of  wrong-doers,  why  be  silent 
when  the  wicked  man  [the  Chaldeeans]  swalloweth 
up  the  righteous  [Israel]?'  (1'^).  From  prophets 
the  challenge  is  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  the 

Eeople  under  the  bondage  of  exile  and  in  the 
arren  days  that  succeeded  the  restoration  :  '  My 
way  is  hid  from  Jahweh,  and  my  cause  doth  pass 
unheeded  by  my  God'  (Is  40")  ;  '  Every  one  that 
doeth  evil  is  good  [acceptable]  in  the  eyes  of  Jah- 
weh, and  he  delighteth  in  them.  Where  then  is 
the  God  of  judgment?'  (Mai  2");  'It  is  vain  to 
serve  God  :  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have 
kept  his  ordinances,  and  walked  in  mourning  before 
him  ?  For  behold  now  !  the  arrogant  are  blessed 
[happy],'  and  the  doers  of  wickedness  are  buUt  up  .: 
yea,  they  tempt  God,  yet  escape'  (3'"-). 

To  these  heart-breaking  appeals  of  earnest  souls 
there  came  no  direct  answer,  but  only  the  exhor- 
tation to  stand  fast  by  the  line  of  duty  (Jer  15"'^'), 
or  wait  with  patience  till  the  'vision'  should  reach 
its  appointed  end  (Hab  2"),  and  the  'sun  of 
righteousness '  should  rise  '  with  healing  in  its 
wings,'  when  the  righteous  should  '  skip  as  calves 
of  the  stall,'  and  '  trample  down  the  wicked '  under 
their  feet  (Mai  4'"').  But  bolder  spirits  fought  out 
the  fight  and  lifted  the  problem  to  a  region  where 
the  troubles  of  the  righteous  melted  away  in  the 
eternal  sunshine  of  God's  face. 

The  most  heroic  of  these  conflicts  is  reflected  in 
the  book  of  Job.  A  perfect  pattern  of  righteous- 
ness. Job  is  suddenly  plunged  into  overwhelming 
sufiering  and  misery.  Trained  in  the  ancient 
dogma  that  suffering  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  yet 
firmly  convinced  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  merit 
these  calamities,  and  goaded  to  despair  by  the 
orthodox  '  consolations '  of  his  friends,  he  fiercely 
arraigns  God's  rule.  '  I  am  innocent,  but  it  is  all 
one.  God  destroyeth  the  innocent  and  the  wicked 
alike.'  There  is  no  justice  in  His  reign.  '  The 
earth  is  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  God  blindeth  the  eyes  of  its  judges,'  so  that 
they  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  And  God  cannot  deny  the  charge.  '  If  it 
be  not  he,  who  then  is  it?'  (9='-'«).  The  poet 
reaches  no  intellectual  solution  of  the  problem  thus 
raised.  Salvation  is  found  only  in  a  dazzling 
vision  of  Jahweh's  majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
in  nature,  before  which  Job  and  all  his  sorrows  are 
swallowed  up  (42-^- )■  He  does,  however,  rise  to 
the  thought  that,  after  he  is  dead,  God  will  appear 
upon  his  dust,  as  Goel,  or  Champion,  to  bear 
witness  to  his  innocence,  and  that  he  will  rise  from 
Sheol,  if  but  for  a  moment,  to  see  the  vindication 
of  his  cause  (19^'").  The  door  which  he  has  thus 
unlocked  behind  the  veil  is  pushed  wide  open  by 
later  psalmists,  apocalyptists,  and  sages.  By  the 
time  of  Jesus  immortality  had  become  an  assured 
hope  of  Judaism.  And  the  problem  of  Divine 
1  For  D'*it!'ND  ':njN,  '  we  count  happy,'  read  D'"i^nC,  '  happy 
are.' 
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righteousness  was  solved  in  a  view  of  God's  govern- 
ment which  embraced  both  this  age  (njiy,  '61am, ; 
aluv,  '  ceon  ')  and  that  which  was  to  come. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS  (in  Christ's  teaching).— 
I.  Method  of  inquiry. — It  is  not  unusual  with  writers 
on  this  subject  to  gather  out  of  the  Gospels  all 
that  may  be  thought  to  have  any  relation  to  that 
term  in  any  and  every  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
used.  This  results  in  an  article  on  '  righteousness ' 
becoming  a  more  or  less  complete  theology  of  the 
Go.spels.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  inquiry  to  the  few  passages  in  wliich  the 
term  actually  occurs.  This  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  into  clear  relief  the  very  small 
part  which  the  actual  term  plays  in  Christ's  teach- 
ing. It  occurs  seven  times  in  the  First  Gospel, 
twice  in  the  Fourth,  and  no  more. 

2.  Data. — Mt  3",  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.' — 
The  words  are  very  ambiguous.  How  could  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  be  a  fulfilling  of  '  all 
righteou.sne.ss '  ?  The  meaning  generally  o;iven  is 
'  to  fulfil  every  righteous  ordinance,'  John's  baptism 
being  regarded  as  a  divinely  sanctioned  religious 
ordinance,  which  no  pious  Israelite  could  dis- 
regard ;  and  5iKaio(j-i/v77  being  interpreted  as  though 
it  were  diKalufia  (cf.  Lk  l^).  This  is  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  Mt  2P',  where  it  is  said  that  John  came 

*  in  the  way  of  righteou-sness.'  This  seems  to  mean 
'  came  as  a  representative  and  preacher  of  right- 
eousness,' and  the  thouglit  in  'righteousness'  will 
be  in  particular  of  the  '  repentance '  which  John 
preached. 

Mt  5',  '  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness.'— It  seems  clear  that  here  '  righteousnes:.s ' 
may  have  any  or  all  of  the  senses  which  could  be 
ascribed  to  it.  There  was  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness. There  was  the  Divine  righteousness  in  so 
far  as  it  had  been  revealed  in  Law  and  Pro])Iiets. 
There  was  this  righteousness  as  ajjpropriated  by 
man.  In  the  latter  sense  it  comes  to  mean  some- 
thing like  '  right  conduct,'  and  to  the  Jew  this 
right  conduct  was  conditioned  by  observance  of 
the  Law,'  and  expressed  itself  in  repentance,  alms- 
giving, prayer,  and  acts  of  humanity.  It  may 
well  be  tiiat  Christ  had  particularly  in  view  those 
who  spent  their  lives  in  the  endi'avour  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Law  and  thus  to  obtain  tho 
'  righteousness'  which  God  required,  and  which  He 
had  revealed  (cf.  Ko  9^'  'IrpaiiX  Si  ittliKur  nd/ioy 
OiKaieHjOvTii). 

Mt  5'°,  '  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,'  i.e.  '  who  in  their  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness  HO  act  as  to  draw  down  upon  theni- 
sulvcH  persecution.' 

Mt  5™  and  6'. — Hero  we  nmst  exuminu  the  rela- 
tion of  these  verses  to  the  whole  section  5"-6'" ; 
6"  lays  ilown  the  iwrmaiient  validity  of  Law  and 

'  For  '  rii(bt«0UMti(.'Nii'  oh  cijillvalcnt  to  oliedlence  to  the  Ijiw 
•«•  r.  Voli,  Jit.litrhe  BschaKilmjie,  Tiililniron,  10113,  p.  3111; 
W.  HoUKHet,  Die  Religion  deg  ./}i'lrntuins,  Berlin,  IDt';'.,  p.  ;i(;7. 
For  '  rcjK  nlnnro*  and  *  rltfhl'-oiifinoiw '  see  Bounwt.  p.  S^IH. 
For  'alin^givlnn'  anfl'a'-t<i  of  humanity'  in  connexion  with 

*  rit(ht«ouinQM,'  mo  Voir,  p.  SIO. 


Prophets  as  re-interpreted  by  Christ.  [Vv."-" 
seem  to  be  an  interpolation  giving  another  view 
of  the  permanence  of  the  Law  in  the  sense  of 
permanent  obligatoriness  of  the  letter  of  the  Law.] 
V.^  '  For  I  say  to  you,  that  except  your  righteous- 
ness surpass  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens.'  Now  what  is  this  'righteousness'?  It 
is  (n)  a  condition  of  entry  into  the  kingdom.  It  is 
(i)  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Law  ^and  the 
Prophets).  And  the  contrast  implied  seems  to  be 
this :  the  scribes  have  what  they  call  '  righteous- 
ness,' which  is  dependent  upon  observance  of  the 
Law ;  they  are  right,  hut,  since  the  understanding 
of  the  Law  which  I  give  you  goes  deeper  than  does 
theirs,  your  '  righteousness '  will  necessarily  be  in 
some  sense  more  abundant  than  theirs. 

Vv.  21-48  give  a  twofold  series  of  three  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  Christ  '  fulfilled' (i.rf.  gave  a  deeper  meaning  to)  the 
Law. 

L  (a)  21-26. —The  law,  '  Do  not  murder,"  implies,  '  Do  not  have 
angry  thoughts.'  Therefore,  if  your  brother  has  a  matter 
against  you,  go  and  be  reconciled  to  hini.i  Tliis  seems  to  imply 
that  righteousIle^3  is  a  right  condition  of  the  heart,  caused  by 
right  appreciation  of  the  Law  and  taking  effect  in  right 
conduct. 

(6)  2T.jo._The  law,  •  Do  not  commit  adultery,'  implies, '  Do  not 
have  impure  thoughts.'  Therefore  e-\ercise  moral  discipline. 
This  also  seems  to  nnply  that  i-ighteonsness  is  a  right  condition 
of  the  heart,  caused  by  riglit  appreciation  of  the  Law,  taking 
effect  in  moral  control  and  disripline. 

(c)  31.  32. — Tlif  Law  sanctioned  divorce,  but  limits  this  to  cases 
of  TTopvcta.  Tills  seems  to  imply  that  righteousness  will  not 
insist  upon  suppo.sed  legal  rights  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  highest  morality. 

II.  (a)  33-37. — The  Law  said,  '  Do  not  swear  falsely,'  but  carry 
this  farther,  '  Do  not  swear  at  all.'  This  seems  to  imply  tlistt 
righteousness  will  sometimes  fulfil  the  Law  b.v  extending  its 
scope. 

(b)  3S40, — The  Law  commanded  retaliation.  Turn  this  into  a 
retaliation  of  love. 

(c)  J3  4S. — The  Law  said,  '  Hate  your  enemy,'  but  do  the  con- 
trary— love  him.  This,  again,  seems  to  imply  that  righteous- 
ness will  sometimes  reverse  the  letter  of  a  particular  precept. 

These  illustrations  are  very  different  in  kind.  In  I.  (a)  and 
(6)  they  imply  an  exegesis  of  the  Law  wliich  penetrates  beneath 
the  letter  and  seeks  to  find  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  spiritual 
principle  which  is  logically  involved.  Murder  presupposes 
anger ;  therefore  avoid  anger  as  well  as  murder.  A(lultery 
implies  lust;  therefore  put  away  lust.  We  might  suppose  that 
the  'greater  righteousness'  of  the  disciples  is  either  the  moral 
state  caused  by  obedience  to  the  Law  thus  spiritually  inter- 
preted or  the  moral  acts  in  which  this  morality  of  the  heart 
expressed  itself,  viz.  reconciliation  to  the  brotlier,  moral  dis- 
cipline,  or  both  taken  tojjcther.  Hut  in  I.  (c)  the  limitation 
given  to  the  sanction  of  divorce  is  quite  arbitrar.v  ;  i.e.,  whilst 
the  disciples  might  take  tlie  illustrations  1.  (a)  and  (b)  as 
examples  of  a  general  method  of  interi>rctation,  I.  (c)  would 
give  them  no  principle  of  exegesis  by  which  thoy  could  deal 
with  any  other  law.  Uightenusness  here  therefore  must  lie 
conduct  based  on  a  given  interpretation.  IL  (a)  and  (c)  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  a  method  of  interpreting 
the  Law  by  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  If  false 
swearing  is  wrong,  so  must  any  kind  of  swearing  be.  If  love  to 
one's  neighbour  is  commanded,  this  must  be  held  to  imply  love 
of  all  men.  But  II.  (b)  is  again  a  quite  arbitrary  cancelling  of  a 
law,  by  substituting  for  it  its  exact  ojiposite.  Here  righteous, 
ness  is  certainly  not  moral  condition  created  by  obedience  to  the 
Law.  It  may  be  right  moral  condition  which  revolts  against 
the  Law  ami  substiuites  for  it  something  different,  or  right 
conduct  due  to  such  reversal. 

These  facts  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
idea  of  righteousness  implied  in  these  illustrations 
was  that  of  comluct  rather  than  of  the  moral  condi- 
ti(m  which  gives  rise  to  conduct  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Christ  is  dealing  with  'righteousness'  as  a  term 
with  a  delinite  meaning  ( =  '  right  conilnct ')  which 
He  presupposes.  The  right  comluct  of  His  disciples 
was  to  take  a  far  wider  range  than  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  just  because  the  methods  of 
interprcliiig  the  Law  which  He  taught  them  woulil 
enable  Ihcm  to  widen  out  almost  ever.y  siiigh; 
command  to  cover  a  far  greater  area  of  conduct 
than  did  the  Pharisaic  exegesis. 

liut,  whatever  the  idea  of  the  '  greater  righteous- 
ness' which  these  illustrationH  are  intcnilod  to 
convey,  it  is  noticeable  that  (he  term  '  rigliteons- 

1  The  application  does  not  ncem  quite  <'onseciuent.  Tin-  point 
would  he  cli-arcr  if  the  words  ran,  '  if  thou  bust  aught  against 
thy  brother.' 
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ness  *  is  not  actually  used  to  describe  it.  That  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact,  noticed  above,  that  Christ 
seems  to  be  dealing  with  the  term  in  its  Pharisaic 
meaning  of  'right  conduct.'  He  states  that  the 
right  conduct  of  His  disciples,  just  because  it  is 
based  upon  a  more  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  will  be  far  wider  in  range  than  the  scribal 
righteousness.  But  He  will  not  in  formal  language 
apply  the  term  '  righteousness '  to  the  results  of 
obedience  to  the  Law  in  its  more  spiritual  inter- 
pretation. To  have  done  so  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  His  whole  view  of  human  conduct,  which 
never  was  or  could  be  '  righteousness.'  '  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  is  required  of  you,  say,  We  be 
unprofitable  servants '  (Lk  l"'"). 

In  ch.  6,  however,  we  come  back  to  the  actual 
term  'righteousness.'  Whatever  be  the  idea  of 
righteousness  implied  by  contrastwith  the  Pharisaic 
'  righteousness '  in  5'-''**,  it  would  seem  that  Christ 
now  at  least  remembers  that  in  c<Jn temporary 
Judaism  '  righteousness '  was  often  equivalent  to 
'  right  conduct,'  especially  in  the  sphere  of  the 
performance  of  acts  of  religion.  And  to  this  He 
now  turns  in  6',  '  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
righteousness  before  men,' '  and  then  proceeds  to 
illustrate  the  term  under  the  three  heads  of 
almsgiving  (vv.'"''),  prayer  (w.°"'^),  and  fasting 
(vv.'^"'*).  This  section  seems  to  be  very  loosely 
connected  with  the  preceding,  for  the  connexion  in 
thought  between  righteousness  and  the  Law  drops 
out  of  sight.  The  precepts  now  given  about 
righteousness  are  not  drawn  from  the  Law,  but 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  command  to  avoid 
ostentation  and  publicity.  That  is  an  additional 
argument  for  supposing  that  all  through  the 
Sermon  '  righteousness '  is  being  used  in  a  technical 
sense  =  right  conduct  based  on  the  Law.  Ch.  5"'"^' 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  right  method  of 
interpreting  the  Law,  and  only  secondarily  with 
righteousness  as  based  on  it.  Ch.  6'"'*  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  latter  idea,  and  presupposes 
the  insistence  upon  tlie  permanence  of  the  Law 
stated  in  5^'"".  '  Almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer ' 
are  assumed  to  be  acts  of  righteousness  because 
they  are  commanded  in  the  Law. 

The  term  '  righteousness '  occurs  once  again  in 
the  Sermon  in  (y'^,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  find  his 
righteousness,'  or,  bj'  emendation,  '  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  and  its  righteousnes.s,'  i.e.  the  righteous- 
ness which  alone  qualifies  for  entry  into  it.^ 

3.  Results.  —  K  we  now  ask  what  light  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  whole  throws  upon  the 
term  '  righteousness '  as  used  by  Christ,  one  or 
two  important  results  emerge. 

1  For  '  doing  righteousness  '  of.  Test,  Levi,  xiii.  5,  '  Do  right- 
eousness therefore,  my  children,  upon  the  earth ' ;  Psalms  of 
Solonwn,  ix.  9,  '  He  who  does  righteousness  treasures  up  for 
himself  life  with  the  Lord.' 

Since  the  Heh.  npia,  Aram.  Nnpls,  acquired  the  significa- 
tion '  almsgiving,'  eArrj/iooTj'i'Tj  has  heen  substituted  for  5t«a[o{njfTj 
in  some  M.SS  in  Mt  61.  But  no  doubt  BucatoinJinr)  in  this  verse  is 
the  gener.1l  term  for  righteousness,  which  is  then  subdivided  in 
the  following  verses  into  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting. 

2 '  The  kingdom  and  his  righteousness.'  The  text  here  is 
uncertain.  That  just  given  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  It 
might  also  be  translated  '  His  kingdom  and  righteousness.' 
With  the  first  translation  the  reference  to  God  iu  an  indirect 
way  by  the  use  of  a  pronoun  is  unexpected  and  difficult. 
'Righteousness'  must  then  mean  'the  righteousness  required 
by  God.'  This  meaning  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
VV.5.  6. 10.  There  is  no  need  to  introduce  a  so-called  Pauline 
meaning  into  the  word  (Wellhausen).  With  the  second  transla- 
tion it  is  pnssil)le  to  relate  the  pronoun  to  'kingdom'  only,  and 
to  take  '  righteousness  '  absolutely.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
refer  the  pronoun  to  both  nouns.  The  meaning  will  then  be 
'Your  Father  .  .  .  knoweth  what  you  need.  'Therefore  seek 
first  bis  kingdom  [cf.  '  thy  kingdom '  in  610],  and  righteousness.' 
The  variant  readings  seem  to  be  attempts  to  avoid  a  difficult 
phrase.  Thus  B  transposes  'righteousness'  and  'kingdom,' 
whilst  E  and  other  Uncials  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac  add  'of 
God' after 'the  kingdom.' 

It  may  be  con  lectured  that  avrov  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
original  Aramaic  and  should  be  aurrj?.     '  Seek  the  kingdom  and 
the  righteousness  without  which  you  cannot  enter  it '  (cf.  520). 
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(re)  The  illustrations  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  seem  to  suggest  that,  by  way  of  contrast  with 
the  Pharisaic  righteousness,  true  righteousness  is 
a  right  condition  of  the  heart,  caused  by  a  right 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  tenor  of  the  X.,aw, 
which  issues  in  right  conduct.  But  this  is  never 
called  '  righteousness.' 

(6)  Throughout  the  Sermon  Christ  seems  to  be 
employing  the  term  as  a  kno\vn  conception,  using 
it  therefore,  as  it  were,  in  inverted  commas.  The 
Jews  sought  for  righteousness  by  the  method  of 
obedience  to  the  Law  taking  effect  in  religious  acts. 
All  who  really  desired  it  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  would  ultimately  be  satisfied,  however  mis- 
guided the  method  by  which  they  sought  for  it  (5'). 
The  righteousness  of  Christ's  disciples  (i.e.  their  re- 
ligious conduct)  was  not  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
scribes  (5™).  Obedience  to  the  Law,  almsgiving, 
prayer,  fasting— all  these  were  obligatory  upon 
them  (6''").  But  they  were  to  be  practised  in  a 
ditl'erent  spirit,  based  upon  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Law,  and  void  of  the  ostentation  which 
marred  the  Pharisaic  devotion. 

These  results  are  not  unimportant.  All  through 
the  Sermon  we  are  dealing  with  Christ's  teaching 
about  conduct  as  related  to  the  Law,  and  this  con- 
duct is  termed  '  righteousness  '  just  because  that 
was  a  current  usage.  It  is  a  technical  term  used 
by  Him  in  its  technical  meaning.  All  that  He  is 
concerned  with  here  is  the  relation  of  His  disciples 
to  righteousness  as  compared  with  the  relation  to 
it  of  the  Pharisees.  In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  based 
on  the  Law,  Ijut  in  the  case  of  His  disciples  it  will 
assume  a  more  far-reaching  character  due  to  the 
better  method  of  dealing  with  the  Law  which  He 
gave  to  them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  no  real  clue  here  as  to 
Christ's  own  doctrine  of  righteousness,  no  new 
definition  of  it,  no  attempt  to  give  its  content  and 
scope  and  range.  We  may,  if  we  please,  select 
from  His  words  such  ideas  as  love  and  purity,  and 
say  that  these  constitute  righteousness  in  His 
doctrine.  But  they  are  never  actually  so  termed, 
and  His  silence  suggests  rather  the  view  that  He 
would  not  willingly  have  predicated  righteousness 
of  men  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Sermon  '  righteous- 
ness '  seems  to  be  used  with  reference  to  a  meaning 
which  it  had  in  contemporary  Judaism,  that  of  the 
righteousness  based  on  observance  of  the  Law 
which  good  men  exhibited  in  such  exercises  of 
religion  as  almsgiving,  fasting,  repentance,  and 
prayer.  What  Christ  is  reported  to  have  taught 
about  it  did  not  change  the  entire  content  of  tlie 
word,  but  spiritualized  and  deepened  it.  If  His 
disciples  rightly  understood  the  Law,  they  would 
not  neglect  such  ordinances  as  almsgiving,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  but  would  exercise  them  in  a  spirit 
which  would  make  them  to  be  real  righteousness, 
which  God  would  reward.  In  this  conception  of 
the  '  reward  of  righteousness '  we  are  still  in  the 
circle  of  current  Jewish  conceptions.  So  far  as 
this  Gospel  is  concerned,  Christ  does  not  sweep 
away  the  conception  of  reward,  but  purges  it. 
The  unostentatious  and  unseen  righteousness  would 
receive  a  reward  from  God,  who  sees  the  unseen. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  limitation  of  righteousness  to 
the  conception  of  concrete  right  conduct  cannot  be  all  that 
Christ  meant  by  righteousness.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with 
'  all  that  Christ  meant,'  but  with  what  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel  records  Him  to  have  taught  on  the  subject.  This  writer 
seems  to  have  written  for  an  early  Palestinian  or  Syrian  com- 
munity, the  members  of  which  were  Jewish  Christians.  He 
wished  to  assert  and  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  to 
show  that  the  kingdom  in  which  that  Messiahship  would  be 
exercised  was  imminent.  He  was  therefore  also  concerned  to 
record  what  Jesus  had  taught  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
men  would  be  admitted  into  it.  Of  course,  recognition  of  the 
Messiah  was  one.  But  Christ  had  laid  down  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  His  disciples  until  His  kingdom  should 
appear.    The  editor  is  particularly  interested  in  those  principles 
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which  deal  with  the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  older  Judaism. 
He  re^rds  the  new  community  as  the  true  Judaism,  and  is  at 
pains  to  record  such  teaching  of  Christ  as  showing  how  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  older  Judaism  had  distorted  their  religion, 
and  how  the  Messiah  had  re-interpret*d  for  His  disciples  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Law  and  the  ordinances.  When  recording, 
therefore,  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  righteousness,  he  has  in 
mind  chiefly  such  savings  as  brought  into  contrast  Christ's 
teaching  and  the  most  current  and  popular  conception  of  con- 
temporary" Judaism.  This  was  of  righteousness  as  equivalent 
to  '  the  exercises  of  religious  act«.'  These  still  retained  their 
obligation,  but  were  to  be  void  of  the  spirit  of  ostentation  which 
characterized  them  as  practised  by  the  Pharisees.  To  find  in 
all  the  qualities  commended  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  '  the 
characteristics  which  constitute  true  righteousness,'!  as  does 
the  writer  of  the  art.  '  RiLrhteousness  in  XT '  in  HDB,  is  to 
miss  the  whole  point  of  theFirst  Gospel.  These  many  qualities 
may  perhaps  constitute  '  righteousness,'  if  that  word  be  used 
in  a  sense  which  permits  it,  but  they  are  never  called  'right- 
eousness' in  the  First  Gospel,  and  indeed  are  carefully  distin- 
guished from  it.  Ch.  6^0  speaks  of  the  righteousness  which  is 
to  characterize  the  disciples,  but,  when  next  we  come  to  the 
word,  it  is  in  61,  and  in  the  rest  of  that  chapter  righteousness 
is  illustrated  as  consisting  in  such  religious  devotions  as  alms- 
giving, prayer,  and  fasting,  i.e.  in  concrete,  not  internal,  right- 
eousness. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  5-iff  shows  how  the  righteousness 
of  the  disciples  is  to  exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  must 
therefore  bear  on  the  conception.  These  verses  show  how 
exegesis  of  the  Law  is  to  be  deeper,  directed  more  to  the 
spiritual  content  than  to  the  surface  meaning  of  its  precepts. 
But  this  spiritual  appreciation  is  not  called  righteousness, 
though  it  might  be  so  termed  by  any  one  who  cared  to  use  the 
word  in  that  sense.  This  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Law  is  only  the  soil  from  which  a  more  abundant  righteous- 
ness, in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used  by  the  editor  of  the 
Gospel,  can  spring. 

Righteousness  therefore  in  Christ's  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  First  Gospel,  means  conduct,  in 
respect  of  religious  ordinances,  and  of  moral  re- 
lation to  others,  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  right 
understanding  of  the  OT.  In  what  relation  does 
it  stand  to  Clirist's  personalitj-?  In  this,  that  the 
Messiah  had  given  a  new  method  of  interpreting 
the  OT. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  whole  of  Christian 
teaching  on  righteousness,  but  it  is  all  that  the 
First  Gospel  has  given  to  us.  Tliat  is  only  an 
additional  proof  that  this  Gospel  springs  from  a 
Jewish  Christian  society  which  only  partially 
understood  Christ's  teaching  and  His  person.  For 
them  He  was  the  Messiah,  wlio  was  soon  to 
inaugurate  His  kingdom.  He  was  also  the  true 
interpreter  of  the  Law.  Those  who  followed  His 
teaching  would  hold  fast  to  the  Law  and  to  tlie 
ordinances  of  religion.  Tliey  would  then  become 
the  righteovis  who  alone  would  enter  the  kingdom. 

How  closely  the  conception  of  righteousness  in 
the  First  Gospel  follows  the  Jewisli  conception  of 
it  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  cognate  adjective 
(SUaioi).  This  means,  generally  speaking,  a '  pious,' 
'religious'  person.  Thus  Joseph  is  a  'righteous' 
man,  and  tiiis  quality  would  have  led  him  to  ))ut 
away  his  betrothed  wife,  wlien  she  was  founil  to  be 
witli  child  (1").  Jesus  Himself  is  called  a  'right- 
eous' man  by  I'ilate  and  his  wife  (27"'").  The 
Pharisees  appear  to  men  to  be  'righteous'  (2'X^). 
'  The  righteous '  can  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  a 
class,'  whether  the  thought  is  of  the  pious  heroes 
of  the  past  ('adorn  the  tombs  of  the  righteous,' 
23»:  cf.   'Abel  the  righteous''  [23»'>]),  or  of  'the 

>  O.  B.  Stevens,  in  IIDB  iv.  282. 

3  Peculiar  to  the  Kirst  Gosiiel  is  the  collocation  '  prophet*  and 
rl({ht«ouii  men.*  Ko  in  l."*''  '  Many  prophets  and  righteous 
men,'  and  in  10*'  '  He  who  receiveth  a  pronbi-t  .  .  .  and  he 
who  receiveth  a  righteous  man ' ;  cf.  Tent,  Levi,  xvL  2.  *  You 
will  H".-t  at  nought  the  wordn  of  the  prophets  .  .  .  and  will 
pemocutc  righteous  men;'  Tf*t.  Dan,  ii.  H,  'Though  It  be  a 
prophet  .  .  .  though  it  be  a  righteous  man.' 

The  other  pajMAgeH  In  the  Gospel  in  which  '  righteous'  is  UHed 
of  {wmonH  are  (*'«,  '  1  camo  not  to  call  rightcouN  hut  slnnern,' 
where  *  righteoun '  Heems  to  be  used  in  a  naif  ironical  sense  (cf. 
'  dons  of  the  kingdom*);  S'^,  of  those  who  asserted  *righu-nus. 
newt'  of  IheniwIveH  ;  and  6*8  *  ratns  upon  righteous  ari'i  un- 
right'M>m«*  (cf.  TrM.  .hutah,  xx\.  «,  'Just  as  on  it  lllie  Men) 
righleoUB  ('and  unrighteous,*  some  MK8]  are  tOBsed  about'). 

"Cf.  'Enoch  the  righteoun*  {Tttt.  Uvi,  x.  6,  xvlii.  2,  TrM. 
Dan,  II.  a,  V.  8) ;  aluo  /'<■«(.  Btn.  vil.  4,  ■  Abel  the  righteous,  his 


righteous '  who  will  enter  the  Messianic  kingdom ' 
M  343. 49  2537. 46). 

Of  course  there  is  the  same  vagueness  here  as 
there  is  about  the  use  of  the  word  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture. But  one  prevailing  characteristic  of  '  the 
righteous'  in  Jewish  literature  is  piety  based  upon 
conformity  to  the  Law,  which  takes  eflect  in  out- 
ward action,  especially  in  such  religious  exercises 
as  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting.  To  the  editor 
of  the  First  Gospel  '  the  righteous '  were  those  who 
would  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom.  But  who 
were  'righteous'?  Not  all  Jews  (3^  8"),  not  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  with  their  hard  and  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  but  the  true  disciples  of 
the  Law,  who  received  the  clue  to  its  meaning 
given  to  them  by  the  Messiah.  For  them  the  Law 
was  not  in  one  jot  or  tittle  abolished  (5'").  Rather 
it  was  permanently  valid.  But  tliey  had  a  clue  to 
its  meaning  which  would  make  their  righteousness 
exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  so  far 
as  it  had  a  deeper  soil  into  which  to  strike  its  root*. 

Neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  has  recorded  any 
sayingofChrist  containing  the  term  'righteousness.' 
The  adjective  occurs  in  Mk  '2",  whence  Mt  9'*  has 
borrowed  it.  St.  Luke  places  the  adjective  in  the 
mouth  of  Christ  in  the  following  sayings  :  5'"=Mk 
2"  =  Mt  9'* ;  14"  '  the  resuiTection  of  the  righteous' 
(here  it  is  used,  as  in  Mt  IS'"-"  25^- *<^,  of  the  in- 
heritors of  ultimate  blessedness) ;  15'  18"  and  SO* 
(in  the  same  sense  as  in  Mt  9") ;  23"  (applied  to 
Christ  by  the  centurion) ;  23™  (of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
tha;a).  We  learn  therefore  nothing  fresh  from 
these  Gospels  as  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  the 
subject  of  righteousness. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  occurs  in  one 
connexion  only.  That  is  in  16*- '".  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  convince  the  world  of  rigliteousness, 
'because  I  go  to  the  Father.'  The  meaning  may 
be  that  righteousness  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term  had  been  completely  manifested  in  the  life  of 
the  incarnate  Sun  of  God.  When  He  returned  to 
His  Father,  thi.-i  manifestation  was  completed,  and 
by  that  return  it  was  proved  to  have  been  a  real 
manifestation.  And  that  manifestation  would 
henceforth  be  the  standard  by  wliich  all  other  con- 
ceptions of  righteousness  would  be  tried  and  jiroved 
to  be  faulty.  The  adjective  is  used  three  times  in 
the  Gospel — once  of  Christ's  '  judgment '  (5'"),  once 
of  human  'judgment'  (7"),  and  once  of  God  the 
Father  (17^). 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  bear- 
ings of  Jn  16"  on  the  whole  conception  of  Christ  as 
to  righteousness.  For  that  would  lead  us  into  a 
re-statement  of  the  whole  Johannine  theology.  If 
Christ  taught  that  He  was  the  incarnate  righteous- 
ness of  God,  the  question  is  at  once  raised,  How 
does  this  ali'ect  men  ?  That  leads  to  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  relation  between  Christ  and  men  in  all  it.s 
many  bearings,  including  the  doctrine  of  sin  and 
of  its  removal,  and  of  the  mystical  vtnion  between 
Christ  and  the  believer.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
note  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  First  Gospel  deals 
with  righteousness  from  the  human  strindpoint 
and  regards  it  as  closely  connected  with  a  right 
view  of  the  Law,  the  Fourth  tios])el,  in  the  one 
passage  concerned,  deals  with  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  divine  righteousness  perfectly  mani- 
fested in  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

LiTKBATtiui!.— To  the  literature  quoted  in  the  article  add  E.  A. 
Abbott,  '  ltii/htfou^nfi/n'  in  the  Gospeln,  London,  lOlS. 

W.  C..   Al.LKN. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (in  St.  I'anl's  leaching). 
—I.  Importance  of  the  term.— ItiglilcousiK'.ss,  as  a 
piipul.'ir  term  in  miiM-rsal  use,  is  of  course  .sdiiictimcs 
eiiiploycil  liv  SI.  Paul  in  its  ciincTit.  ainl  pupuliu 
sense.     TIiuh,    when    he   asks,    What    partnershiii 

1  Simlliiriy  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  "the  righlcons'aro 
those  who  lire  to  inherit  the  kingdom  (cf.  Volj,  p.  aid). 
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have  righteousness  and  lawlessness  with  one 
another  (2  Co  6") '!,  or  speaks  of  himself  as  equipped 
with  the  weapons  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  tlie  left  (2  Co  6'),  or  says  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ko  14'),  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  uses  the  word  in  the  large  and  somewhat 
indefinite  sense  which  every  one  understands. 
What  it  signifies  is  that  there  is  a  standard  for 
conduct — a  standard  determined  not  simply  by 
the  nature  of  the  person  who  is  to  exhibit  the 
character  or  quality  of  righteousness,  but  by  his 
relation  to  other  persons  or  things — and  that  the 
requirements  of  this  standard  have  been  met. 
But  two  things  demand  special  consideration  of 
the  term  in  St.  Paul.  One  is  the  extreme  fre- 
quency Avith  which  SiKaioauvri  and  the  cognate 
terms  {diKaios,  SiKaLoOv^  5t/caIoj/xa,  StKalcoai^)  occur  in 
his  writings.  If  we  discount  the  Pastorals,  the 
examples  of  these  words  amount  to  101.  This 
alone  would  show  their  peculiar  importance  for 
him.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  uses  some  of  them  in  a  technical  or  quasi- 
technical  sense,  with  the  correct  understanding  of 
which  is  bound  up  the  correct  understanding  of 
his  gospel.  Thus  SiKatorivri  dcov  is  rightly  spoken 
of  by  Holtzmann  '  as  a  '  technische  Abbreviatur  ' 
for  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity ;  In  the 
mathematical  sense  it  is  a  '  symbolic '  expression 
of  his  gospel. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  term  are  like 
those  which  in  modern  times  are  connected  with 
the  relations  of  religion  and  morality.  Most 
people  admit  that  religion  and  morality  can  be 
and  must  be  distinguished,  but  most  religious 
people  would  say  that  religion,  as  they  understand 
it,  is  ethical  through  and  through,  and  that  apart 
from  it  morality  has  no  adequate  inspiration  or 
safe"uard.  The  peculiarity,  and  sometimes  the 
perplexity,  of  St.  Paul's  writing  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  distinguish  religion  and  morality 
as  a  modern  does.  Morality  is  for  him  much 
more  bound  up  with  a  right  relation  to  God  than 
it  is  for  the  ordinary  modern,  and  religion  is 
much  more  easily  conceived  as  something  on 
which  the  verdict  of  God  has  to  be  pronounced — 
in  other  words,  as  something  of  which  a  moral 
estimate  has  to  be  made  in  a  legal  or  quasi-legal 
form.  The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  made 
the  harder  by  the  fact  tliat  St.  Paul  has  not  two 
vocabularies  to  express  the  different  elements  or 
aspects  of  reality,  moral  or  religious,  with  which 
he  is  dealing.  He  has  to  represent  them  all  in 
terms  of  diKaLoavv-q  and  SiKaioOc. 

2.  The  righteousness  of  God.  —  The  formal 
presentation  of  SiKaioauvi)  6eov  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  message  is  made  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  St.  Paul  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salva- 
tion for  all  who  believe — the  explanation  of  this 
being  that  in  it  there  is  revealed  Sik-moo-wT)  deov. 
The  genitive,  case  can  be  used  to  express  various 
relations  ;  and,  so  far  as  grammar  goes,  5iKaio<7i5c7) 
ffcoC  might  mean  the  righteousness  which  belongs 
to  God  {i.e.  which  is  His  character  as  a  righteous 
being) ;  or  such  a  righteousness  as  God  requires 
of  men,  and  will  acknowledge  as  answering  to  His 
requirements  ;  or,  again,  a  righteousness  of  which 
•God  is  the  source  or  author.  Obviously  also  some 
if  not  all  of  these  ideas  might  be  combined ;  and, 
if  the  expression  is  in  any  sense  teclinical  or  sym- 
bolical, it  has  probably  condensed  or  accumulated 
into  itself  shades  of  meaning  which  would  origin- 
ally have  taken  difi'erent  grammatical  forms. 

In  modern  times  there  have  been  three  main 
lines  of  interpretation.  In  the  first  the  genitive, 
1  NT  Theofi  ii.  139. 


8eov,  is  taken  as  a  simple  possessive,  and  tlie 
righteousness  which  is  revealed  is  God's  own 
character.  The  gospel  shows  men  what  God  is. 
They  may  have  imagined  that  they  knew  Him 
before,  and  even  that  they  knew  what  was  meant 
by  His  righteousness.  But  they  misconceived  the 
attribute  which  they  called  by  this  name.  To 
them  it  was  merely  a  retributive  or  distributive 
virtue — the  attribute  in  virtue  of  which  God  renders 
to  every  man  according  to  his  work.  As  such  it 
was  a  ground  of  fear  rather  than  of  hope  to  the 
sinner,  and  it  hardly  could  be  conceived  as  the  con- 
tent of  a  gospel.  But,  when  God's  righteousness  was 
actually  revealed  in  the  gospel,  it  turned  out  to  be 
quite  different  from  this.  It  was  not  retributive  or 
distributive,  but  self-imparting  or  communicative. 
It  streamed  out  ceaselessly  from  God,  and  over- 
flowed upon  men  and  into  them,  becoming  their 
righteousness  also.  That  is  why  the  news  of  it  is 
gospel.  It  is  glad  tidings  to  the  sinful  that  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  God,  in  spite  of  their  sin,  in 
entire  indifierence  to  their  sin,  conceivably  even 
on  account  of  their  sin,  to  beat  against  their  sinful 
nature  with  His  searching  self-communicating 
righteousness  till  sin  is  overcome  and  God's  own 
righteousness  fills  the  once  sinful  nature  of  man. 
That  sinners  are  saved  by  God  imparting  His  own 
character  to  them  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  what  St.  Paul  means  wlien  he  uses  the 
expression  diKaioawr)  dcov.  The  problem  which  the 
gospel  had  to  solve  was  for  him  a  moral  problem, 
but  here  the  SiKaioirvvq  Seed  is  conceived  simply  on 
the  analogy  of  a  physical  force.  It  flows  out  as 
unconditionally  from  God  towards  all  men  as 
water  flows  from  a  spring,  or  as  heat  radiates  from 
the  sun.  But  moral  problems  cannot  be  stated, 
let  alone  solved,  by  merely  physical  categories  ; 
and,  when  St.  Paul  \vrestles,  intellectually,  with 
his  problem  in  Ro  3-',  it  assumes  quite  another 
character.  Further,  while  an  attempt  may  be 
made,  in  consistency  with  this  view  of  the  SiKaioaiwri 
6eoO,  to  make  room  for  Christ  in  the  gospel — to 
point  to  Him  as  a  conspicuous  proof  that  divine 
righteousness  has  the  self-imparting  quality  here 
claimed  for  it — it  is  quite  imjiossible  to  give  Him 
the  place  that  He  nas  in  St.  Paul.  For  the 
apostle  He  is  not  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  divine  righteousness  ;  except  in  Him 
and  in  His  Cross  there  is  no  revelation  or  know- 
ledge of  the  SiKaioavvq  6iov  at  all. 

3.  OT  usage. — A  more  impressive  and  sugges- 
tive interpretation  of  BiKaioawri  ffeov  is  that  which, 
while  still  treating  the  genitive  as  possessive, 
finds  the  key  to  the  meaning  in  those  OT  passages 
in  which  God's  righteousness  is  spoken  of,  not  as 
distributive  or  as  self-imparting,  but  as  doing 
right  or  justice  by  His  people.  In  the  OT  gener- 
ally the  functions  of  ruling  and  judging  are 
closely  connected ;  and,  when  the  king  judges,  he 
is  conceived  as  helping  his  people  to  their  rights 
rather  than  as  administering  statutes.  In  books 
like  the  Psalms  and  Deutero- Isaiah  the  people  of 
God  are  generally  represented  as  wronged  and 
oppressed  by  a  wicked  world,  and  God  manifests 
His  righteousness  when  He  vindicates  them  and 
delivers  them  from  their  enemies.  Hence  God's 
righteousness  is  His  people's  hope  ;  it  is  in  it  that 
they  trust,  and  to  it  they  appeal ;  by  the  manifes- 
tation and  exercise  of  it  they  are  justified  and 
saved.  In  a  real  sense,  it  is  one  with  His  grace 
and  faithfulness.  It  puts  His  wronged  people  in 
the  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  spectators. 
The  Lord  is  their  righteousness,  their  vindication, 
their  salvation,  as  against  all  who  condemn  and 
oppress  them  or  put  them  in  the  wrong. 

Passages  like  Ps  35=^- =«  51'''  7p.i«-24^  or  like 
Is  5P  54"  56^  illustrate  this.  In  most  of  these 
the  subject  spoken  of  is  the  nation,   and   it  is 
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easier,  of  course,  for  a  nation  than  for  an  indi- 
viiiiial  to  feel  that  it  is  in  the  right,  and  that,  if 
(jod's  righteousness  were  manifested,  the  result 
would  be  its  justification  and  salvation.  A  com- 
parison of  vv.  '•  ^  in  Ps  143  shows  how  this  national 
reliance  on  God's  righteousness  as  that  which  must 
vindicate  the  people  can  be  combined  with  an 
individual  sense  of  sin  which  cannot  face  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  just  (but  wronged)  nation 
can  be  saved  by  the  manifestation  of  God's  right- 
eousness ;  its  justification  is  an  '  analytical '  pro- 
position, declaiing  it  to  be  what  it  is  by  putting  it 
into  the  position  which  is  its  due  :  but,  if  the 
sinful  individual,  who  cannot  face  God's  judgment, 
is  to  be  justified,  the  process  must  be  different. 
His  justilication  cannot  be  the  declaration  of  what 
he  is — the  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  ;  it  must  be  a  synthetic  proposition, 
which  not  only  declares  something  about  the 
sinner,  but  also  does  something  for  him,  securing 
for  him  a  new  relation  to  God.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  those  who  attach  to  these  OT  passages  about 
the  nation,  or  the  faithful  community  at  the  heart 
of  it,  the  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  SiKaioavpri  $(ov — 
RitschI,  e.g. — also  connect  justification  in  the  NT 
sense  with  the  Church  rather  than  the  indiWdual. 
The  writer  can  only  confess  himself  battled  with  this. 
When  St.  Paul  preaches  his  gospel  of  SiKatocrvvri 
BcoO,  it  is  not  to  an  oppressed  people  of  God  who, 
whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  still  in  the  right 
as  against  their  pagan  oppressors,  and  who  can 
depend  on  God's  righteousness  to  put  them  in  the 
right — i.e.  by  one  and  the  same  divine  act  to 
justify  and  save  them ;  he  preaches  to  individual 
sinners,  .Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  who  are  in  no 
community  but  that  of  guilt,  and  of  whom  it  must 
be  said,  if  they  are  eventually  justified,  not  that 
God  has  justified  His  injured  people  and  vindicated 
their  righteous  cause,  but  that  He  has  justified 
the  ungodly  (Ko  4°).  This  would  of  itself  be 
enough  to  saiow  that  SiKatoaufTj  8eov,  as  embodying 
the  sum  and  substance  of  St.  Paul's  gospel,  is  not 
equivalent  to  God's  faithfulness  to  His  coven.ant 
obligations,  or  to  His  action  regarded  as  the  con- 
sistent carrying  out  of  His  purpose  to  bless  and  save 
His  peiiple.  It  is  something  more  original  and 
startling — more  congruous  with  the  idea  of  a  new 
revelation — than  this. 

4.  St.  Paul's  meaning. — But  there  are  other 
reasons  which  forbid  us  to  attach  St.  Paul's 
SiKaioavfTi  deoO  to  such  OT  passages  as  are  referred 
to  above.  For  one,  St.  Paul  himself  refers  to  none 
of  these  passages  in  expounding  the  Su-aicxn/VT)  Oeou. 
He  declares  it  to  he  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and 
the  I'ropliets,  and  his  favourite  references  are 
(in  l.i"  and  Hab  2*.  There  is  not  an  allusion  even 
to  I's  98-.  Further,  as  W.  liou.sset  has  pointed 
out,'  this  conception  of  the  righteousness  of  tJod 
fell,  in  later  .Judaism,  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
into  abeyance. 

*  In  place  of  the  merciful  ri^hteouBness  of  God  (the  righteous- 
ness of  Owl  H\iiiitfithetlcally  interested  in  his  wrontfert  peoplel, 
we  find  predonunant  tjje  "distributive,  forensic,  disinterested 
rijfliteuusiieas.' 

The  last  epithets  not  only  describe  the  change, 
but  convey  an  unsympathetic  judgment  of  it ;  but 
the  fact  referred  to  is  indubitable.  St.  Paul  had 
to  preach  his  gospel  ol  B,  iiKaioai'iyri  OtoO,  not  to  i)eople 
who  could  lose  the  sense  of  their  own  demerit  in 
tliu  sense  of  iiiemberMhip  in  a  commuiLity  which 
could  appeal  to  God  aH  having  a  righteous  cause, 
but  to  |>cople  who  had  to  meet  the  living  God 
Btanding  alone,  or  only  in  a  community  of  guilt 
with  others.  Such  a  rigliteonHne8.s  of  God  as  i.s 
nxliibili^d  in  Ik  54"  or  Ps  88''  would  mean  nothing 
for  Hucli  people.     If  it  were  not  uniiitilligible,  it 

I  Rrtijian  dti  Jurl'ntuini  im  XT  ZeilaUtT^,  Berlin,  I0U6, 
p.  iriflt. 


would  be  irrelevant ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
pleas  that  have  been  made  for  it  by  many  scholars, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  St.  Paul's 
mind. 

This  key  can  be  found  onlj-  if  we  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  not 
only  mentions  but  expounds  the  Si-Kaioaiv-q  8eoD, 
and  if  we  observe  the  place  that  it  holds  in  the 
connexion  of  his  thoughts.  This  passage  is  Ro  3^'*\ 
The  SiKaKxrivri  8cov  is  preached  to  a  world  which  is 
irjr65«o!  Tip  Btif,  liable  to  God's  judgment — a  world, 
not  of  people  who  can  appeal  to  God's  righteous- 
ness to  vindicate  them,  but  of  condemned  and  un- 
sheltered men,  who  need  a  risiliteousness  of  God 
because  they  have  none  of  tlieir  own.  It  is  a 
righteousness  bound  up  with  and  inseparable  from 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  character  as  IXacmJpioi'.  It  is 
not  something  that  we  can  seize  and  understand, 
apart  fiom  Christ,  and  inside  of  which  we  can 
then,  consistently,  make  room  for  Christ.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  with  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C. 
Headlam : 

'  There  is  one  signal  manifestation  of  righteousness,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  wholly  to  grasp,  in  the  Death 
of  Christ.'  1 

The  death  of  Christ  is  not '  one  signal  manifesta- 
tion of  righteousness';  in  the  sense  in  which  St. 
Paul  uses  the  term  to  sum  up  his  gospel,  the  death 
of  Christ  is  the  whole  and  sole  revelation  of  the 
SiKaioavvTi  6cov  as  the  hope  of  sinful  men.  Apart 
from  it  there  is  no  manifestation  of  a  Sikoiouui't; 
deoO  at  all.  And  it  is  so  because  God  has  set  forth 
Christ  in  His  blood  as  IXaarripiov — i.e.  either  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  or  in  propitiatory  power. 
There  is  a  cautious  way  of  declining  to  think  out 
passages  like  this,  illustrated,  e.g.,  by  J.  B.  Light- 
foot  in  his  Notes  on  Epistle-i  of  St.  Paul  (Loiulon, 
1895,  p.  272),  and  an  impressionist  or  emotional 
way,  illustrated  conspicuously  by  G.  A.  Dei.ssmann 
in  ch.  6  of  his  Faulu.i.  Fine  ktiltur-  uvd  relicjions- 
geschicktl.  Skizze,  Tubingen,  1911  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  St.  Paul  in  Ro  S"'"'-"  was 
exerting  his  whole  intellectual  force,  consciously 
and  deliberately,  and  with  a  daring  which  drew 
back  at  nothing,  in  an  etiort  to  comprehend  and 
exjdain  the  way  of  salvation  for  sinners  abridged 
as  SiKaioavvq  O^ov.  This  SiKaiotrvvi)  deou  and  the 
IXauTTJ/jior  are  correlative  terms.  There  would  be 
no  5i».a(ocnVT;  Beov  for  sinners  but  for  the  IXaaT-Zipton. 
The  IXaffTijpioK  has  two  characters.  It  deals  with 
sin/or  its  removal;  that  is  its  gracious  side — the 
side  which  answers  to  Goil's  will  to  forgive  and 
save  sinners.  But  it  deals  with  sin  us  it  1,5— as 
that  terrible  thing  which,  in  St.  Paul's  conviction 
and  in  God's  judgment,  is  one  with  death.  When 
Christ  died  for  sin — when  God  set  Him  forth,  in 
His  blood,  a  propitiatory  ))Ower  or  sacrifice — then, 
and  not  till  then  (^v  ry  viji'  Kaipv,  Ro  3"),  was  the 
SiKaioiTi'i'ij  SeoO  revealed  to  men.  The  way  of  salva- 
tion, as  a  way  in  which  t!od  gets  sinful  men  right 
with  Himself,  and  at  the  same  time  deals  with  sin 
as  nothing  less  than  the  awful  reality  it  is,  now 
lies  open  for  the  world.  From  Coo's  side  the 
SiKaioai'fij  SfoO  covers  the  double  tr\i(h  that  God  is 
SIkoios  (i.e.  not  indillerent  to  the  sinfulness  of  sin) 
and  SiitaiuJi'  riy  in  irlaTcwt  'IijffoO  (i.e.  a  gracious  sin- 
forgiving  God).'' 

We  may  put  this  otherwise  by  saying  that  m  hat 
is  manifested  at  the  Cro.ss  as  the  ultimate  truth  in 
I  he  universe— the  divinest  thing  in  the  divine — is 
love  bearing  sin.  To  whom  does  this  appeal  ?  It 
appeals  to  sinners,  not  to  those  who  trust  in  them- 
selves that  they  are  righteous.     For  what  does  it 

1  Commtntart  on  thcBpialU  to  the  Romania  [ICC],  EdinhurKh, 
Kin'i.  p.  3/i. 

2  Thire  is  clenrlv  visllile  hero,  what  I1.M  played  ho  lartrc  a  part 
in  doctrines  of  atoneiiiullt,  tlie  Idi-a  of  a  tiarnionlzation  of  the 
divine  atlrilmUs  of  Justice  (holiiiois)  anil  moroy  in  the  worli  of 
Otirist.    The  autaioo-i'iTj  Ofov  includes  both. 
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appeal?  It  appeals  for  faith.  When  a  sinner  is 
confronted  with  the  divine  love  in  Christ  bearing 
in  death  the  sin  of  the  world,  what  is  he  invited 
to  do?  What  is  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do? 
The  only  right  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  trust  that  love 
unreservedly,  to  cast  himself  upon  it,  to  abandon 
himself  to  it,  to  stake  and  invest  his  whole  being  in 
it  as  the  final  reality  in  the  universe.  He  is  not  to 
open  negotiations  with  God,  and  see  whether  some- 
thing less  wonderful  might  not  meet  the  require- 
ments on  both  sides.  He  is  not  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  such  love  before  he  trusts  it.  He  is  not  to 
offer  guarantees  that,  unworthy  as  he  is,  he  will  pro  ve 
worthy  in  the  long  run.  He  has  simply,  immedi- 
ately, unconditionally  to  trust  it :  that  is  the  one 
right  thing  for  him  to  do.  When  he  does  so,  then, 
in  spite  of  all  his  sins,  it  brings  him  right  with 
God.  What  he  is,  as  a  believer  in  Jesus,  annuls 
what  he  was,  as  a  sinner  under  God's  condemnation. 
His  faith  in  Christ  the  propitiation  is  reckoned  to 
him  for  righteousness  ;  and,  in  so  reckoning  it, 
God's  judgment  of  the  believing  sinner  is  according 
to  truth.  There  is  no  legal  fiction  when  God 
justifies  any  more  than  when  He  condemns ;  for, 
when  the  propitiation  has  evoked  faith,  the  sinner 
is  another  man.  God  justifies  the  ungodly  when 
in  the  propitiation  He  puts  forth  a  power,  or  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  ungodly,  which  makes  his  true 
description  henceforth  '  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus.'  And  we  must  not  minimize  faith  by 
arbitrary  definition.  Faith  in  St.  Paul's  writings 
is  what  faith  was  in  his  life — not  a  mere  assent, 
not  the  attitude  of  a  moment,  but  something  in 
virtue  of  which  his  whole  being  was  permanently 
absorbed  in  Christ  who  died.  It  includes  entering 
into  the  mind  of  Christ  with  relation  to  sin,  accept- 
ing the  divine  sentence  on  sin  as  it  is  brought 
home  to  the  conscience  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  character  that  it  is  the  basis  of  God's  verdict. 
As  believers  in  Jesus  we  are  Skaiot  irapa  rcf  Beif  (Ko 
'2''),  or  SiKaioavfTi  Beov  iv  airif  (2  Co  5"'). 

5.  The  Pauline  gospel. — The  inference  from  this 
is  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  genitive  in 
5<Koio(ri'i/7)  flcoO  is  that  which  regards  it  as  the 
genitive  of  the  author  or  origin.  God  provides 
the  iXaffTi^pioi'  which  deals  righteously  with  sin  for 
its  removal,  and  so  appeals  to  men  that  they  are 
brought  into  the  right  relation  to  Himself.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  passages  in  which  the  Sixaiouwi; 
9foC — the  righteousness  revealed  in  the  gospel — is 
contrasted  with  any  righteousness  of  our  own, 
which  we  might  have  achieved  out  of  our  own 
resources.  T\vice  St.  Paul  formally  emphasizes 
this  contrast.  In  Ro  Q^'-IO'"  he  speaks  of  the  Jews 
as  wanting  to  establish  '  their  own '  righteousness 
— to  come  to  God,  so  to  speak,  invested  in  a  good- 
ness which  they  had  achieved  by  statutory  obedi- 
ence (ZLKa.ioavvr]v  tt)v  (k  vd/xov,  Ro  10'),  and  which 
rather  made  God  their  delator  than  rested  on  a 
fundamental  debt  to  God  ;  and  he  formally  opposes 
to  this  the  SiKaioavvr)  Seov  of  his  gospel.  So  also 
with  special  reference  to  his  own  case  in  Ph  3^". 
Once  he,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  had 
sought  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  and 
by  human  standards  had  been  strikingly  successful 
{Kara  diKaio(Tvv7]v  T^v  iv  vdfJLCf)  yevdfxevos  dfie^irTos). 
But  there  is  always  a  profound  delusion  in  the 
idea  that  we  can  be  good  without  God.  For  a 
sinful  man  to  think  so  is  indeed  the  sin  of  sins  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  of  errors.  But  St.  Paul  had 
been  delivered  from  this  sin  and  error,  and  as  a 
believing  Christian  his  one  desire  was  to  win  Christ 
and  be  found  in  Him,  renouncing  every  other  hope 
— '  not  having  a  righteousness  of  my  own,'  viz.  that 
which  comes  of  the  Law  {rijv  in  vd/iov),  but  having 
that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  right- 
eousness which  comes  from  God  [rriv  in  $cov  StKaio- 
avv-qv)  on  the  basis  of  faith.     Righteousness  is  a 


gift,  not  an  achievement ;  not  as  though  it  were 
a  material  thing,  which  could  be  handed  over  or 
put  to  our  credit  apart  from  our  consent,  but 
because  it  is  the  love  of  God  which  has  made 
Christ  the  propitiation  part  of  our  world,  and 
through  Him  has  made  the  appeal  to  sinners  in 
yielding  to  which  they  enter  into  the  right  relation 
to  God.  Apart  from  the  faith  which  yields  to  this 
appeal,  sinners  have  no  righteousness,  they  stand 
condemned  at  God's  bar ;  but  on  the  basis  of  it 
they  are  accepted  by  God  as  SUaioi ;  the  SiKaioavtni 
6(ov  has  taken  effect  for  them. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly  that  this  is  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  gospel.  With  Christ  the  pro- 
pitiation on  one  side,  and  faith  in  Christ  on  the 
other,  we  have  a  situation  which  cannot  and  need 
not  be  supplemented.  All  the  interests  of 'right- 
eousness,' in  whatever  sense  the  term  may  be 
taken,  are  covered  by  the  SiKaioaivr)  6eov,  which 
becomes  ours  througli  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  in 
the  Pauline  sense  makes  the  tree  good  ;  and,  when 
the  tree  is  good,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about 
its  fruits.  Protestant  theology  has  undoubtedly 
erred  in  making  so  much  of  the  distinction  between 
justification  and  sanctitication.  The  connexion  is 
even  more  important  than  the  distinction.  In 
reality,  all  that  Protestants  mean  by  both  terms 
is  included  in  the  Pauline  SiKoioinw?;  dcou.  The 
sinner  who  has  faith  in  Christ  the  propitiation  not 
only  comes  into  the  right  relation  to  God  (ami  is 
'justified'  accordingly),  but  in  the  very  same  act 
and  instant  he  gets  the  one  adequate  inspiration 
for  a  holy  life — the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart  through  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  him. 
Experimentally  or  psychologically,  indeed,  there 
is  no  diflerence  between  these  two  things.  To 
have  an  overpowering  assurance  of  the  love  of  God 
as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ  the  propitiation  and  to 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  same  thing  ; 
and  in  that  one  thing  lie  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  forms  of  Christian  goodness.  Such  goodness 
is  never  imposed  ;  it  is  always  inspired.  It  is 
never  a  matter  of  statutory  obedience,  but  always 
of  spontaneous  inner  impulse.  It  is  a  mistake,  in 
speaking  of  it,  to  contrast  faith  and  the  Spirit,  as 
if  men  were  'justified'  by  faith  and  'sanctified' 
by  the  Spirit,  according  to  a  common  construction 
of  Ro  3-5  and  6-8.  In  St.  Paul  faith  and  tlie 
Spirit  are  never  contrasted  ;  they  imply  each  other. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  same  thing  contemplated  in 
its  human  and  its  divine  relations.  Every  Christ- 
ian experience  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an 
experience  of  faith  and  an  experience  in  the  Spirit. 
Faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  yet  we  can  always 
say  of  it  '/  believe.'  It  is  this  experience  that 
has  the  power  and  virtue  of  all  Christianity— or, 
if  we  choose  to  say  so,  of  all  righteousness — in  it. 
The  only  contrast  in  St.  Paul  is  not  one  between 
faith  which  justifies  and  the  Spirit  which  sanctifies  ; 
still  less  one  between  faith  wnich  justifies  and  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  which  regenerates  ;  it  is  the 
contrast  between  coming  under  obligation  to  God 
from  the  very  beginning  for  all  that  is  called 
righteousness  (whether  justification  or  sanctifica- 
tion) — an  obligation  which  is  acknowledged  from 
difi'erent  points  of  view  when  we  speak  of  faith  or 
the  Spirit — and  refusing  to  come  under  initial 
obligation  to  God,  aiming  rather,  by  the  method 
of  statutory  obedience  ('  works  of  law  '),  at  winning 
a  righteousness  of  our  own,  for  which  we  may 
then  challenge  God's  approbation  and  so  lay 
Him,  as  it  were,  under  obligation  to  us.  This  is 
what  St.  Paul  fought  to  the  death  in  his  own  time 
as  Pharisaism,  and  in  essence  it  survives.  It  may 
survive  even  as  a  mode  of  religion— a  moderate 
moralistic  religion,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  commandments — yet  for  sinful  men  it 
is  a  hopeless  road.     Chalmers  spoke  of  it  as  '  that 
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independent  natural  religion  wliich  disowned 
Christ.' '  For  St.  Paul  to  disown  the  propitiation, 
to  lose  its  inspiration,  to  stand  boastfully  on  one's 
o>vn  feet,  was  (for  a  sinner)  the  negation  of  eveiT 
possibility  of  becoming  SiKatos  irapd  ti^  6eu).  If 
righteousness  came  in  this  way,  Christ  died  for 
nothing  (Gal  i'-').  Christ  Himself —  Christ  who 
fulfilled  the  Law,  who  kept  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  who  died  at  last  bearing  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree — is  the  onlj-  vS^los  dmd^fvos 
fuOTToi^irai  (Gal  3^') ;  and  it  is  because  men  are 
quickened  through  faith  in  Him  that  the  just 
demand  of  God's  law  is  fulfilled  in  them  (Ko  8*). 
To  say  fulfilled  in  them,  not  by  them,  is  to  speak 
from  the  religious,  as  contrasted  with  the  ethical, 
point  of  view  ;  but  the  end  attained  is  at  once 
religious  and  ethical.  God's  justification  is  always 
justification  characterized  by  life  (Ro  5''). 

6.  Difi5culties  of  interpretation.  —  '  Kighteous- 
ness '  may  be  considered  as  an  actual  or  only  as  a 
possible  experience  of  men,  as  a  thing  of  the 
present  or  the  future,  as  realized  or  contingent, 
and  then  certain  questions  arise  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul  which  are  at  least  formally 
difficult.  Ordinarily  the  apostle  sijeaka  of  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  as  enjoyed  in  the  present. 
Men  believe  in  Christ  the  propitiation  now,  and  in 
doing  so  they  become  right  with  God.  Justifica- 
tion— God's  acceptance  of  believers  as  righteous — 
is  spoken  of  in  the  past,  and  exhortations  are 
based  on  it.  '  Having  therefore  been  justified  by 
faith  (SiKataBivTes),  let  us  have  peace  \vith  God' 
(Ro  5').  But  sometimes  the  eschatological  concep- 
tion of  salvation  imposes  it.self  on  the  apostle's 
thoughts  ;  he  thinks  of  Christians  as  having  yet 
to  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  or  Christ, 
and  of  their  open  acknowledgment  or  acquittal — 
in  other  words,  their  justification — as  therefore 
still  in  suspense.  There  is  no  more  characteristic 
sentence  in  his  writings  than  Gal  5" :  V^'s  7«P 
^TPdJ/iaTi  ^K  Tricrreajs  iXirlda  StKaw(y vvi)s  i■^■eKSexi^^(Sa. 
The  emphatic  inject  means  we  who  are  Christians, 
as  opposed  to  the  Pharisaic  Jews.  This  is  our  re- 
ligion, and  the  only  true  one.  Hvev/iari,  '  in  the 
spirit,'  and  ix  jrio-Teus,  '  in  virtue  of  faith,'  indicate 
respectively  the  divine  and  the  human  basis  of  the 
standing  Christian  experience,  each  implying  tlie 
other.  In  iXirloa  oiicaioo-i'i'Tjs  we  see  that  SiKaioai'vij, 
implying  primarily  God's  verdict  of  SiKatos  on  the 
believer,  is  the  care  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  AiriSa 
direitSexA/^^a  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  priceless- 
ness  of  the  experiences  of  those  who  live  by  tlie 
Spirit  and  in  faith,  there  is  still  a  sui)reme  blessing 
which  keeps  the  soul  eagerly  expectant.  That 
blessing  too  is  God's  final  verdict  in  our  favour. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  formal  solution  of  tlie  dilliculty 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  and  that  our  ultimate 
justification  is  in  suspense — that  we  cannot  be  too 
sure  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  now,  and  yet 
tliat  our  final  benefit  from  it  is  involved  in  unknown 
contingencies.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  diffi- 
culty tliat  the  very  apostle  who  is  so  insistent  that 
righteousneas  is  of  faith  apart  from  works  of  law 
Ls  equally  emiihatic  that  men  are  judged  at  la.st 
according  to  their  works  (Ho  2«-"'  14'"-,  1  Co  S""-, 
2  Co  5'°).  It  may  ho  said  that  he  himself  mitigates 
the  ditficulty  by  such  arguments  as  we  find  iu 
Ro  5"'-,  and  that  the  'works'  by  which  we  are  to 
be  judged  are  not '  works  of  law  — acts  of  statutory 
obedience— but  simply  the  moral  fruits  of  our  life. 
Tlii.s  is  true,  but  does  not  entirely  meet  the  case. 
The  wider  trutli  seems  to  be  that  tlie  judgment  at 
the  cloHO  of  the  Christian  life  on  earth,  just  like 
the  propitiation  at  the  beginning  of  it,  is  a  way  of 
making  it  iiidubitalile  that  this  religion  is  trans, 
acted  III  the  worlil  of  moral  reality  from  beginning 

1  W.  IlKnna.  Mfmnir*  of  thit  IA/«  and  Writinfj$  of  Thtnnat 
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to  end.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  religion  tran- 
scends morality.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law ; 
believers  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace  ;  their 
righteousness  is  not  dictated  and  demanded,  but 
evoked  and  inspired.  But,  if  any  one  thinks  on 
these  grounds  that  in  Christianity  he  comes  into 
a  non-moral  region,  or  one  in  which  morality  can 
in  any  way  be  discounted,  the  Cross  and  the  Judg- 
ment-Seat are  there  to  correct  him.  The  whole 
sj'steni  lies  within  the  moral  order,  and  the  Law  is 
not  only  (formally)  annulled ;  it  is  (really)  estab- 
lished. We  have  the  same  problem  to  face  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord.  In  the  reception  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  we  see  an  illustration  of  justification 
by  faith  without  works  of  law — a  man  put  right 
with  his  father  simply  by  trusting  to  his  father's 
love,  and  yielding  to  its  inspiration.  In  the  builders 
on  the  rock  and  the  sand  we  see  men  judged  ac- 
cording to  theii-  works,  and  we  know  that  both 
parables  are  true.  The  difficulty  is  to  realize  that 
grace  is  inexorable,  that  '  all's  love  and  all's  law ' ; 
but  this  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  Christ  and  His 
apostle.  It  is  involved  in  everything  that  St.  Paul 
has  to  say  of  the  Si/caiocriVT;  tffoD,  alike  as  related  to 
the  iXaffr^ptov  and  to  the  ^TJfJ^a  tov  XpurroV. 
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Voratt^setzitnlien'i,  Giitersloh,  1900  (the  9th  ed.  of  Cremer's 
Worterbttch,  Gotha,  190",  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume);  A.  Ritschl,  Dif  chrisilichL'  Leftre  von  der 
Recktfertitiumj  und  Versiihmiwj^,  Bonn,  1895-1002,  ii.  ;  T.  Har- 
ingr,  AiKaiocn'iT)  5«ou  bei  /*at/it(S,  Tutiingen,  1S9G;  A.  Juncker, 
Die  Ellu'k  des  Apostels  Pauhu^,  H;ille,  1904;  E.  M^negoz. 
Le  P^cM  et  la  redemption  d'apr^s  saint  Paul,  P&ria,  1S82: 
E.  Schader,  Die  Bedentunt}  de.f  lebendigen  Chrititus  filr  di4 
liecht/ertiguufi  naeh  Pattltis,  Giitersloh,  1S9" ;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
Der  Paulmismxts,  Leipzig,  1873.  Eng.  Lr.,  2  vols.,  London,  IS77 
(the  1st  ed.  much  to  be  jneferred  to  tlie  '2nd  (18901) ;  B.  Jowett, 
The  Epistle."!  o.f  St.  Pant  to  the  T/ie.'i.'iafonians,  Galntians,  and 
Romans^,  ed.  h.  Campbell,  2  vols.,  London,  1894  (Essays  in  vol. 
ii.,  'On  Ri;,diteousnes3  by  Faith,"  pp.  247-272,  and  'On  Atone- 
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of  Cliristianity  in  the  Ai'ontnlic  A(ie,  Kdinburgh  and  New  York, 
1897,  p.  192  IT. ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Lecturer  on  Ju.'itijication, 
London,  ISSS;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Stiidi,:i  of  Paul  and  his  Gospel, 
do.  1911,  chs.  viii.-x.,  xiii. ;  E.  Sokolowski,  Die  Bcgrigc  eon 
Geist  xmd  Leben  bei  Paulxu,  Gcttiu-en,  1903,  p.  1719.; 
A.  Schlatter,  Die  Theol.  des  NT,  Giitersloh,  1909,  il.  2.1611. ; 
A.  Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  t)on  der  SeUgkeil,  Tiibingen,  1900,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  vi. ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianiti/, 
Edinburgh,  1,S94  ;  P.  Peine,  Theol.  des  NT,  Leipzig,  1910,  pp. 
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bk.  iii.  p.  805  n.  James  Denney. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (in  Christian  theology). 
—  1.  Term  and  definition. — The  (^once|)tion  of 
rightoousnesH  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  Christ- 
ian literature,  and,  though  it  varies  in  content 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  spoken  of, 
the  central  part  of  the  conception  is  generally  in 
sight.  It  frequently  stands  for  virtue  generally 
as  implied  in  '  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
the  divine  or  moral  law.'  In  English  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  term  for  that  part  of  the 
conception  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  law,  but 
'  justice '  is  often  practically  a  synonym  for  '  right- 
eousness' in  the  wider  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in 
various  instances  in  the  English  Hihle. 

The  distinction  between  the  narrower  and  the 
wid(!r  sense  of  the  term  is  discussed  by  Aristotle.' 
In  (he  former  aspect  he  regards  it  as  the  highest  of 
the  ethical  virtues,  being  '  virtue  towards  another,' 
and  therefore  the  chief  virtue  of  civil  life  {ju.stitia 
rini/i.i).  As  the  principle  which  repulates  the 
relationships  of  men  to  each  other  within  a  com- 
imiiiity  or  the  State,  it  is  both  '<listrihutive'  and 
'corrective.'  This  is  the  restricted  sense  which 
the  term  usually  bears  in  the  language  of  juris, 
iirudeiice— .»M"m  fiitquc  trihucrc,  '  to  give  to  each 
liis  own.'  This  sense  of  the  word  is  frequent  also 
1  Kthiei,  bk.  V 
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in  theology,  especially  when  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  and  the  moral  order  of  the  world  is  in  question. 

2.  Righteousness  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought. — As  to  the  conception  as  it  appears  in 
the  course  of  Christian  thought,  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
surprise  to  find  that  the  line  followed  does  not 
begin  at  the  point  reached  in  tlie  (Jospels  and  by 
St.  Paul.  The  starting-point  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  popular  morality  of  the  time  as  it  may  be 
seen  in  Cicero  and  among  the  Stoics.  Christianity, 
though  continuing  to  give  full  proof  of  its  power 
as  a  life  to  renew  the  world,  undoubtedly  fell  to  a 
lower  level  when  tlie  manifold  gifts  and  activities 
of  the  first  age  had  passed  away.  The  lofty  con- 
sciousness which  had  been  purified  and  exalted  by 
the  new  relation  to  God  and  the  sense  of  divine 
sonship  which  Christianity  had  established  now 
became  obscured,  and  a  general  drift  towards  a 
legalistic  moralism  set  in.  The  tendency  to  regard 
Christianity  aa  a  new  law  had  powerful  support  in 
many  influences,  both  Jewish  and  heathen,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  common  view  of  religion,  which 
regards  the  relation  to  God  as  determined  exter- 
nally by  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
religious  duties — a  view  which  is  probably  the 
average  level  of  religious  thought  generally,  in 
which  righteousness  falls  to  be  measured  by 
external  standards.  Thus  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion the  prevailing  conceptions  that  come  to  light 
now  and  then  wear  the  complexion  of  the  Cliurch 
system,  which  stood  before  the  conscience  as  tlie 
supreme  authority  in  religion. 

Two  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  (the 
connexion  between  them  was  not  apparent  for  a 
while,  yet  it  is  of  the  closest  kind  and  has  come  to 
the  front  of  late) :  (1)  the  place  or  function  of 
righteousness  in  God,  i.e.  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  (2)  righteousness  as  a  quality 
required  of  man  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  The 
course  of  thouglit  on  each  of  tliese  points  has  been 
guided  largely  by  previous  assumptions  in  regard 
to  God  and  man,  partly  ethical  or  philosophical. 
These  will  come  in  sight  as  we  proceed. 

(a)  Righteousness  in  the  ethics  of  the  ancient 
Church. — The  general  tendency  to  regard  right- 
eousness from  the  standpoint  of  law  and  moral  or 
religious  observance  was  in  the  ascendant  all  over 
the  ancient  Church.  Tliis  drift  was  inherent  in 
Jewish  Christianity  from  the  first ;  and  it  grew 
more  and  more  predominant  as  the  Church  system 
was  developed  and  claimed  regulative  authority 
over  faith  and  conduct.  The  fall  from  the  level  of 
apostolic  days  is  very  perceptible  in  the  early 
literature.  Apocryplial  and  apocalyptic  books 
which  were  ^videly  read,  the  growth  of  the  ascetic 
ideal,  and  other  influences  of  the  time  led  to  an 
excessive  emphasis  on  traditional  ideals.  We  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
righteousness  was  identified  with  the  highest 
excellence  according  to  current  ideals.  This  had 
long  been  the  common  way  of  regarding  it,  and  it 
continued  to  be  so  regarded  even  after  philosophy 
set  about  defining  the  idea.  The  speculation  of 
the  schools  had  led  to  little  positive  result.  The 
principle  of  a  twofold  morality,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Aristotle  in  his  classification  of  the 
virtues  as  intellectual  and  ethical,  and  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  Stoics  in  their  virtues  of  the  wise 
man  and  those  of  the  masses,  had  hindered  the 
unity  of  the  moral  ideal.  The  complication  was 
further  increased  when  the  ascetic  ideal  rose  to 
dominance.  If  monasticism  furnishes  the  highest 
type  of  Christian  excellence,  there  must  be  a  lower 
standard  open  to  common  people.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  to  say  either  that  the  monks  were  the 
only  righteous  people  or  tliat  there  were  different 
degrees  or  grades  of  righteousness. 


While,  however,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  definite 
scientific  conception  in  the  ancient  Church,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  it  was  commonly 
viewed.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  It  was 
natural  that  the  practice  of  charity,  so  conspicuous 
among  the  Christian  communities,  and  so  great  a 
power  in  winning  the  heathen,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  to,  if  not  as  righteousness  itself. 
Chiysostom  glorifies  the  sin-forgiving  power  of 
alms,  and  praises  the  giving  of  alms  as  an  effectual 
intercession  against  a  multitude  of  .sins.  This 
view  is  as  old  as  Daniel  (4''").  It  is  a  commonplace 
in  most  of  the  early  literature,  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian. It  appears  as  a  variant  on  Mt  6',  where  some 
editors  accept  SiKaioffwiiv  for  iXerj/j.ocrvi'riv. 

It  is  in  Lactantius,  who  has  been  called  the 
Christian  Cicero,  that  we  find  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  the  common  view.  Bk.  v.  of  the  Divine 
Institutes  is  devoted  to  'justice'  : 

'  Although  justice  embraces  all  the  virtues  toi^ether,  yet  there 
are  two,  the  chief  of  all,  which  cannot  be  torn  asunder  and 
separated  from  it — piety  and  equity.  .  .  .  But  piety  and  equity 
are,  as  it  were,  its  veins  :  for  in  these  two  fountains  the  whole 
of  justice  is  contained  ;  but  its  source  and  origin  is  in  the  first, 
all  its  force  and  method  in  the  second.'  '  To  injure  no  one,  to 
oppress  no  one,  not  to  close  his  door  against  a  stranger,  nor  his 
ear  against  a  suppliant,  but  to  be  bountiful,  beneficent,  and 
liberal.'  "This  truly  is  justice,  and  this  is  the  golden  age. 
which  was  first  corrupted  when  Jupiter  reigned.' 1 

The  influence  of  Cicero  and  the  ancient  way  of 
thinking  is  apparent  in  Ambrose,  who  adopts  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients,  and  maintains 
that  the  Christian  fulfils  the  ideal  of  the  just  and 
wise  man.  He  has  also  adopted  the  Stoic  distinc- 
tion between  '  perfect '  and  '  middle  or  common 
duties,'  identifying  the  former  witli  the  content 
of  the  monastic  vow.  In  Aquinas  the  varying 
elements  of  the  moral  ideal  which  floated  before 
the  ancient  Church  are  reduced  to  apparent  system, 
but  without  internal  coherence.  To  the  moral  and 
intellectual  virtues  of  Aristotle  he  adds  the  three 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  Adopt- 
ing the  four  cardinal  virtues,  he  assigns  to  justice 
the  duties  of  religion  and  neighbourly  love.  We 
have  thus  an  ascending  scale  of  three  degrees,  in 
which  the  highest  is  to  be  reached  only  by  way  of 
'  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.' 

{b)  Righteousness  in  doctrinal  controversy. — 
Turning  now  to  the  discussions  which  figure  in  the 
history  of  dogma,  we  strike  on  a  path  which  leads 
towards  more  deiinite  results  as  to  the  nature  and 
place  of  righteousness  in  God  and  in  the  salvation 
of  men.  That  righteousness  is  somehow  manifest 
in  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  this  righteousness 
is  a  main  factor  in  the  Christian  salvation  has 
always  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  Christian 
faith  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  course  of  thought 
upon  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  reconciliation 
that  the  principal  aspects  of  righteousness  in  the 
Christian  sense  have  slowly  come  to  view.  In  the 
beginnings  of  speculative  thought  in  this  field  it 
was  perceived  that  there  was  an  apparent  antagon- 
ism between  the  love  and  the  righteousness  of  God 
involved  in  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
antagonism  might  be  explained  in  Gnostic  fashion 
by  supposing  that  the  God  of  justice  was  not  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  assuming,  as  the 
Fathers  of  that  time  did,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  the  ransom  paid  to  the  DevU  in  view  of  his 
supposed  rights  over  men.  In  this  standpoint 
there  is  latent  the  idea  of  an  objective  righteous- 
ness or  justice  whose  claims  were  somehow  met 
and  satisfied  by  the  Cliristian  redemption.  The 
next  step  was  to  define  the  sphere  and  the  nature 
of  this  justice,  but  definite  ground  was  not  reached 
till  Anselm.  The  argument  in  Cur  Deus  Homo  is 
to  the  effect  that  righteousness  is  an  immanent  and 
necessary  attribute  in  the  being  of  God  to  which 
satisfaction  has  been  made  in  the  sutl'erings  and 
1  Works,  tr.  W.  Fletcher,  Edinburjrh,  1S86,  i.  325,  306. 
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death  of  the  Son  of  God,  wlio  for  this  purpose 
became  incarnate.  The  position  is  tlius  reached 
that  all  divine  action  must  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  righteousness,  whicli  is  the  supreme  ethical 
principle  in  the  Godhead.  This  step  has  the 
greatest  significance  in  the  progress  of  theology, 
but  it  did  not  receive  adequate  recognition  till  the 
Reformation.  In  the  confusion  characteristic  of 
the  older  ethics  the  true  ethical  ideal  both  for  God 
and  for  man  had  not  come  fully  to  light,  but,  ouce 
it  was  seen  that  power,  will,  and  love  in  God  are 
subject  to  an  eternal  law  of  justice  which  guards 
the  order  of  the  universe,  a  principle  was  found, 
fruitful  in  the  best  results,  which  casts  a  signifi- 
cant light  upon  the  righteousness  required  of  man. 
So  long  as  the  theory  of  a  double  morality  held  the 
field,  moral  obligation  rested  on  external  authority, 
on  the  will  of  superiors,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
moral  ideal  lacked  unity  and  coherence.  This  is 
seen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  an  '  original 
righteousness '  given  to  primitive  man  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  an  '  infused  righteousness '  assumed  as 
the  ground  of  justification.  Both  points  were  long 
the  subject  of  keen  debate,  and  they  came  ulti- 
mately to  mark  the  dividing-line  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  chief  point  in  the 
controversy  for  us  here  lies  in  this,  that  the  con- 
ception of  righteousness  is  reduced  to  what  is  after 
all  its  essential  elements,  as  that  by  which  man  is 
accepted  and  justified  before  God  —  the  central 
problem  of  St.  Paul's  theology.  This  is  the  main 
conception  which  figures  in  a'll  subsequent  theo- 
logy. The  Catholics  affirmed  that  man  is  justified 
in  virtue  of  a  righteous  disposition  produced  in  his 
heart  through  prevenient  grace,  the  Protestants 
maintaining  that  justification  is  grounded  solely 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  faith, 
and  is  not  procured  by  merit  in  man.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  point  where  the  NT  leaves  the 
problem  and  discover  that  the  rigliteousness  re- 
quired of  man  is  after  all  the  righteousness  of  God. 

(c)  Righteousness  in  Reformation  creeds.  —  In 
general  outline  the  Reformation  doctrine  has  held 
the  field  in  all  Protestant  churches  down  to  the 
present.  The  modifications  wliich  have  come  in, 
in  the  course  of  thought,  belong  mostly  to  the 
harsher  forms  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
maintained.  Opinion  has  varied  considerably 
about  '  imputation,'  about  the  legal  and  forensic 
aspects  implied  in  the  satisfaction  theory.  Modern 
and  especially  recent  theology  shows  a  notable 
advance  upon  the  systems  of  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries.  Theory  has  come  to  follow  more  closely 
the  lines  of  a  living  faith  and  experience.  It  is 
seen  that  Christianity  secui-es  not  merely  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation,  but  righteous  character  and 
life. 

3.  Modern  developments. — (a)  The  Grotian  view. 
— The  (Irotian  and  Arniinian  view  ha-s  significance 
.vs  a  protest  against  the  harsher  a.spects  of  the 
Reformation  theory  to  wliiili  we  have  referred. 
But  the  principle  that  law  in  (iod  may  be  relaxed 
or  set  aside  as  His  wisdiun  may  determine,  aiul 
that  the  Atonement  is  not  a  satisfaction  to  justice 
but  a  relaxing  of  penalty,  fails  to  explain  the 
necessity  implied  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Grotius 
maintains  that,  'so  far  as  (Jod  is  concerned.  He 
might  have  forgiven  men  without  atoiieiiiunt,  but 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  do  so  in  the  interest 
of  cri-ation' — a  view  advocated  in  some  modern 
theories  of  aUmcmcnt. 

(6)  'f'/ie  Sorininn. — The  Socinian  theory  denies 
altogether  that  justice  is  a  necessary  attribute  of 
God,  and  maintains  that  forgiveness  is  open  to  all 
on  rcpcntanii)  and  obedience. 

(c)  Srlilrieriiiiir/it;r.  —  .Schleicrmaclior's  view  is 
iraggrMtive  a^  opening  lines  which  recent  thinking 
haa  followed.     With   him   justice   belongs  exclu- 


sively to  the  '  connexion  between  sin  and  evil.'  It 
is  known  to  us  through  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
and  covers  the  whole  sphere  of  human  experience, 
and  thus  far  it  is  involved  in  the  order  of  man's 
world,  but,  in  proportion  as  sin  is  overcome,  the 
function  of  justice  is  diminished  or  displaced 
through  the  redemptive  agencies  which  radiate 
fiom  Christ. 

(rf)  Iiifschl. — With  Ritschl  retributive  and  puni- 
tive justice  has  no  place  in  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  '  simply  the 
consistency  witli  which  His  love  provides  for  the 
good  of  men.'  This  view  subordinates  justice  to 
love  to  such  an  extent  that  the  former  cannot  have 
a  separate  function  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
Yet,  if  it  is  maintained  that  the  love  of  God  in 
creation  and  redemption  always  reaches  wise,  holy, 
and  righteous  ends,  righteousness  must  be  implied 
in  all  manifestations  of  love.  Thus  all  the  data  of 
the  problem,  when  fully  considered,  favour  the  con- 
tention that  justice  is  an  immutable  quality  in  God 
and  the  world.     See,  further,  art.  Ritschu.\nism. 

LlTBRATUiiE. — Aristotle,  Ethics,  bk.  v. ;  Cicero,  (if  OjUciijs ; 
Lactantius,  Divine  Inatitutei,  bk.  v.  ;  Ambrose,  <U  o^ciit 
Ministrorum;  Anselm,  Cur  Detu  Homo;  C.  E.  Lnthardt, 
Hist,  of  Chrtstian  Ethics  be.fore  the  Reformation,  Eii^.  tr., 
Rlinburgh,  1889;  A.  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2  vol,;.,  do. 
1^73 ;  I.  A.  Dorner,  A  System  o/Chrisditn  Ethics,  Enjr.  tr..do. 
1SS7,  eap.  sect.  7,  pp.  69-91  ;  H.  Martensen.  Christian  Kthict. 
Eng.  tr.,  do.  1881-86,  i.  21-77 ;  J.  Martineau,  Tunes  <./  Ethical 
Theory'',  Oxford,  1886 ;  Histories  of  Dofma  by  K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach(Eii(t.  tr.,  8  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18SU-S1),  W.  G.  T.  Sbedd 
(i  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1889-94).  and  A.  Hamack 
(Eng.  tr.,  7  vols.,  London,  1894-99);  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Lehre  von 
ii«i-l"er«o/inii7iy,  Tubingen,  1838;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  christt.  Lchre 
von  der  Rechtfertigung  umi  Versohnung*,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  189.',- 
1903;  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher,  Der  chrisiliche  (VfniiVu, 
Berlin,  1884,  ii.  sect.  84 ;  Dorner,  A  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1S80-S2,  i.  2s6,  iv.  l-2r>. 

For  the  juristic  conception  of  righteousness  specially  useful 
are :  K.  Hildenbrand,  Geseh.  und  System  der  Rechts-  urut 
Staatsphilosophi£,  Leipzig,  1860  ;  A.  Trendelenburg,  A'ofur- 
recht-,  do.  18GS ;  J.  Lorimer,  Institutes  o/  Law^,  Edinburgh, 
1880 ;  H.  Spencer,  Justice,  London,  1891. 

In  recent  theology  may  be  noted  books  on  atonement  where 
aspects  of  righteousness  are  given,  especially  those  of  R.  W. 
Dale,  The  Atoncnlfnt',  London,  1878,  J.  McLeod  C.inipbell, 
Sature  of  the  Atonement^,  do.  1678.  and  R.  C.  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  personality',  do.  1907 ;  also  T.  Erskine, 
Letters,  2  vols.,  ed.  W.  Hanna,  Edinburgh,  1877,  and  W. 
Sanday  and  A.  C.  Headlam.  The  Epistle  to  the  fiomaris" 
(/CC),  do.  1902.  where  tlie  "exegetical  tradition'  on  St,  Paul's 
doctrine  is  discussed.  A.  F.  SiMPSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Egj'ptian).  —  i.  Intro- 
ductory.— For  the  throe  conceptions  which  we 
express  in  three  distinct  words  —  righteousness, 
truth,  justice — the  Egyjjtians  had  only  one  word, 
meet  (Copt.  ME:MHI).  Meet  is  apparently 
derived  from  a  verb  «»;',  'be  straight,'  '  be  even.'' 

E.g.,  (w  m;lt  m;'-ty  Jr  »pJt,  'the  balance  is  even  In  thy 
case';'  vi','  in,  'straight  as  to  the  hair  ' ;  s  m(i',t  mtt  m;'t  nt 
^fiu'tp,  '  the  accurate  and  even  balance  of  Thulh.'* 

2.  The  practice  of  righteousness,  truth,  and 
justice. — The  ligyptian  was  never  tired  of  assert- 
ing that  he  practised  these  virtues. 

(1)  Rir/hteviisncss. — The  frequent  claims  to 
righleousness  made  by  Egyptians  of  all  classes  and 
periods  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
quotations  : 

'  I  came  forth  from  my  city,  I  came  down  into  my  nomo  nnd 
I  spake  the  truth  therein,  'l  did  righteousness  therein. '»  'I 
am  one  who  loves  good  and  who  hati'8  evil.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
iniquitv  that  haji  issued  tlom  my  mouth,  there  is  no  evil  that 
my  hands  have  wrought.''    'I   was  a  righteous  man  upon 


1  See  also  art.  Ethics  anh  Moralitt  (Egyptian),  8  '■ 

»  E.  Navllle,  Das  ngyp.  Todlfnlmch  (lureaftcr  cited  m  Tdb.), 
2  vols.,  Berlin.  l.'is'B,  ch.  cKxvili.  lino  '29;  F.  Vogelsang, 
Kommrntar  zu  den  Klagen  dts  Bauem,  Lolpilg,  1913,  p.  100. 

•'  Tdh.  eh.  ex.  line  40. 

4  K.  «elhe,  IJrkumlen  des  itgyp.  All'rtunu,  iv.  llAipilg, 
19or.  09)  337,  line  IS;  s.e  also  J.  H.  Drcasteil.  DevrlonmenI  of 
Itelijiiim  and  Thought  in  Anciml  Egypt.  New  York  and  London, 
1912.  p.  Klfl. 

n  Hethe,  llrknndrn.  I.  (19031  16 1 

6  llirroglyphtc  Texts  from  ligypHan  i'fcfcii,  etc.,  m  the  lliilish 
Museum,  lA)ndon,  1911-U,  I.  pi.  47,  line  11  f. 
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earth.*  1  'Never  did  I  any  evil  thing  unto  any  people.' 2  'I 
»m  a  noble  pleased  with  righteousness,  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Rights.'  3 

(2)  Truth.* —  Truthfulness  seems  to  have  been 
highl3'  e.steenied,  and  was  particularly  looked  for 
in  the  great  and  powerful.  '  Speak  not  falsehood, 
thou  art  great,'  says  the  Eloquent  Peasant  to  tlie 
high  steward  Kensi ;  ■■  indeed  such  an  one  must 
'destroy  lies  and  create  truth  [or  'right'].'"  An 
Old  Kingdom  noble  asserts  that  he  was  straight- 
forward in  the  royal  presence  and  free  from  false- 
hood.' Says  another:  'I  spake  the  truth  which 
the  god  loves  every  day.'*  The  sage  Ptahhotp  re- 
com;]iendsone  to  act  in  accordance  with  right,  free 
from  falsehood.'  A  well-known  XVIIIth  dynasty 
official  claims  to  have  been  free  from  iniiiuity, 
accurate  of  mind,  with  no  lie  in  him.'"  '  Speak  the 
truth  (meet),  do  right  (meet),  for  it  is  great,  it  is 
mighty,  it  is  enduring,'  was  an  utterance  ascribed 
to  the  8un-god  R6'  himself."  '  I  have  not  spoken 
lies  knowingly,'  says  the  deceased  to  Osiris.'^  '  I 
have  not  spoken  lies '  is  one  of  the  statements  in 
the  '  Assertion  of  Sinlessness.'  '^ 

(3)  Justice.^* — The  viziers,  nomarchs,  and  high 
officials  who  governed  and  administered  the  laws 
were  expected  to  exhibit  a  high  standard  of  justice. 
We  are  informed  that  '  men  expect  the  exercise  of 
ju.stice  in  the  procedure  of  the  vizier.'  "  The  vizier 
must  not  be  \vroth  with  a  man  wrongfully  ;  he 
should  be  wroth  only  with  what  one  ought  to  be 
wroth  with.'"  He  must  deal  with  petitioners  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  equity  and  help  them 
to  their  rights."  The  petitioner  must  not  be  able 
to  say  when  the  verdict  is  pronounced  :  '  My  right 
has  not  been  given  me.'"  Again,  the  vizier  must 
not  be  a  respecter  of  persons  or  show  partiality," 
for  that  is  what  the  god  abhors. 2"  He  must  not, 
liowever,  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  act  like  the 
Anzier  Akhthoi,  who  discriminated  against  some  of 
his  own  kin  in  favour  of  strangers,  in  fear  lest  it 
should  be  wrongly  said  of  him  that  he  favoured  his 
kin  dishonestly ;  '  that,'  we  are  informed,  '  is  more 
t  han  justice. '  ^'  The  ideal  judge  must  be  '  a  father  of 
the  lowly  (nmh),''  a  husband  of  the  widow,  a  brother 
of  the  forsaken,  the  garment  of  the  motherless 

.  .  .  one  who  comes  forth  at  the  voice  of  him  who 
calls.' '^  If  such  an  one  veil  his  face  again.st  the 
violent,  who  shall  repress  crime  ?^*  A  judge  must 
be  as  unerring  and  impartial   as  the    balance. ^^ 

1  A.  Erman,  '  Denksteine  aus  der  theban.  Graberstadt,'  in 
SBAW  xlix.  [Berlin,  1911]  1098=B.  Gunn,  Jmm.  o/  Egyp. 
Archienlogi/,  iii.  (1916]  86. 

2  Sethe,  llrkunden,  i.  40,  49,  "0 ;  see  also  H.  0.  Lange  and 
H.  Schafer,  Grab-  und  Denksteine  des  mittleren  Reichs,  Berlin, 
1908,  ii.  no.  20729,  a,  line  3  ;  Hgyp.  Stetce  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii. 
pi.  24 

3  RTr  iv.  [1882]  132. 

■*  Cf.  also  art.  Ethics  and  Moralitt  (Egyptian),  §  13  (14). 
5  Vogelsang,  B  1,  159  f.,  p.  136  f. 
0  lb.  3  1,  62  f.,  p.  72  f. 

'  A.  H.  Gardiner,  ZA  xlv.  [1909]  pi.  v.  line  11  f. 
8  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  57,  line  14. 
^  Pap.  Prisse,  16,  2. 
">  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  970,  lines  8-11. 

11  Vogelsang,  B  1,  318 S.,  p.  215 f. 

12  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead  (Hieroglyphic  Text), 
London,  1898,  p.  17,  line  6;  see  also  p.  39,  line  9f.,  p.  70, 
line  3 1. 

13  Tdb.  ii.  ch.  cxxv.  (Confession)  9  ;  Budge,  p.  253,  line  12  f. 
1*  Cf.  also  art.  Ethics  and  MoRALrrv  (Egyptian),  §  13  (16). 

15  Sethe,  Die  Einsetzung  des  Veziers  unter  der  IS  Dynastie, 
Leipzig,  lfl09,  p.  27  =  J.  H.  Breasted,  Deoetopment  of  Religion 
and  Thuuqht,  p.  242. 

16  Sethe,  p.  24  =  Breasted,  p.  242. 

17  7().  p.  7  f.=  Breasted,  p.  241;  cf.  Pap.  Prisse,  9,  3-6  = 
Breasted,  p.  233. 

18/6.  p.  12  =  Breasted,  p.  241. 

19  Cf.  Pap.  Prisse,  13,  1-4  =  Breasted,  p.  234. 

20  Sethe,  pp.  6f.,  18f.  =  Breasted,  p.  242. 

21  lb.  p.  14  =  Brea9ted,  p.  '241!. 

22  See  B.  Gunn,  Jovrn.  of  Egt/p.  Archceology,  iii.  83,  n.  3. 

23  Vogelsang,  B  1,  02-68,  p.  72  f. 

24  lb.  B  1,  167  f.,  p.  137  =  A.  H.  Gardiner,  PSDA  xxxri.  [1914] 
71. 

^  lb.  B  1,  148-61,  p.  128=Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxvi.  70  f.  ; 
Vogelsang.  B  1, 161  f.,  p.  137. 


Accordingly,  the  Eloquent  Peasant,  addressing 
the  seemingly  unjust  Kensi,  ironically  asks  : 

'  It  is  not  wrong,  I  suppose,  a  balance  that  is  awry,  a  tongue 
of  a  balance  that  is  faulty,  a  righteous  man  that  has  swerved 
(from  the  right  path)  ? '  1 

An  official  describes  himself  as  : 

'A  man  of  truth  (or  righteousness)  before  the  Two  Lauds, 
equitable  and  righteous  like  ThOth  .  .  .  more  accurate  than 
the  plummet,  the  likeness  of  the  balance.' 2 

A  frequent  boast  of  the  high  official  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  is  : 

'  Never  did  I  judge  two  brothers  in  such  a  way  that  a  man 
was  deprived  of  his  father's  property.'  8 

An  Old  Kingdom  noble  asserts  that  he  '  saved  the 
weak  from  the  hand  of  him  that  was  stronger  than 
he,' and  that  he  'held  forth  justice  to  the  just.'* 
Sirenpowet,  a  nomarch  of  Elephantine  in  the  Vlth 
dynasty,  says : 

_ '  I  did  not  deal  roughly  with  him  who  made  petitions.  ...  I 
did  not  deprive  a  commoner  (nds)  of  his  property.'* 
Another  feudal  lord  asserts  not  only  that  he  had 
not  deprived  any  one  of  his  possessions,  but  that 
he  had  never  flogged  anybody."  An  official  who 
administered  justice  in  the  reign  of  Wah-'onkh 
Intef  thus  describes  his  conduct : 

*I  did  not  pursue  after  mischief  for  which  men  are  hated.  I 
was  one  who  loved  good  and  hated  evil,  a  character  who  is 
loved  in  the  house  of  his  lord.  .  .  .  Now  as  for  any  commission 
which  he  (the  king)  bade  me  attend  to,  viz.  giving  a  petitioner 
his  right,  attending  to  the  claim  of  one  who  has  been  wronged, 
1  always  did  it  in  reality.  ...  1  was  not  passionate  against 
violent  persons.  I  did  not  take  a  thing  (i.e.  a  bribe)  wrongfully 
in  order  to  conduct  a  transaction.'  7 

The  famous  XVIIIth  dynasty  vizier  Rekhmire" 
claims  that  he  judged  the  petitioner  imiiartially 
and  did  not  turn  his  face  (lit.  temples)  to  rewards. 
He  also  maintains  that  he  rescued  the  fearful  fiom 
the  froward.*  Intef,  another  notable  of  the  same 
period,  describes  himself  as  follows  : 

'Turning  his  face  towards  him  who  speaks  truth  ;  disregard- 
ing him  who  speaks  lies ;  .  .  .  not  discriminating  between  him 
whom  he  knew  and  him  whom  he  knew  not ;  gomg  about  after 
righteousness ;  indulgent  in  hearing  petitions ;  judging  two 
men  so  that  they  are  satisfied ;  .  .  .  free  from  parttaht.v ; 
acquitting  the  righteous  ;  driving  away  the  plunderer  from  turn 
whom  he  plunders  ;  the  servant  of  the  oppressed.' 9 

Menthwoser  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was 
one  who  '  did  not  show  partiality  to  the  possessor 
of  rewards.' '"  King  Akhthoi,  in  his  '  instruction  ' 
to  his  son  Merikere ,  gives  the  future  king  excellent 
advice  on  how  to  govern  successfully,  pointing  out 
to  him,  among  other  things,  that  the  under-payment 
or  poverty  of  responsible  officials  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  corruption. 

'  He  who  is  wealthy  in  his  house  does  not  deal  partially,  he  is 
a  possessor  of  property,  one  who  does  not  lack.'  On  the  other 
hand,  '  the  poor  man  does  not  speak  in  accordance  with  his 
(sense  of)  right.  He  who  says  "  Would  that  I  had  '. "  is  not 
fair  ;  he  is  partial  to  the  possessor  of  rewards.'  n 

Judicial  corruption  was,  of  course,  rampant  in 
ancient  Egypt ;  the  constant  claims  to  incorrupti- 
bility made  by  the  administrative  officials  who 
acted  a£  judges  (see  §  12)  point  only  too  clearly  to 
that. 

A  writer  of  the  New  Kingdom  speaks  of  the  helplessness  of 
him  'who  stands  alone  in  the  court  of  justice,  who  is  poor 
while  his  oppressor  is  rich.  The  court  oppresses  him  saying : 
Silver  and  gold  for  the  scribes  !    Clothing  for  the  servants  I '  12 

3.  The  Egyptian  conception  of  the  righteous 
man. — A  summary  of  the  Egyptian  conception  of 
righteousness  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  cxxv.  of  the 

1  Vogelsang,  B  1,  96-97,  p.  91  =  Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxr.  [19131 

276. 

2  Lange-Schiifer,  ii.  no.  20538,  I.  e,  line  4  fit. 

3  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  123.  line  3f. ;  cf.  133,  line  4  f. 

4  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Dendereh,  London,  1900,  pi.  11  A. 
8  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Zl  xlv.  126. 

Ii  P.  LI.  Griffith,  The  Inscriptions  of  5ilJ{  and  Dir  Rtfeh, 
London,  1880,  pi.  11,  line  9. 

7  Egyptian  Stelx  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  i.  pi.  49. 

8  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  10S2.  9  /(,.  jv.  971. 
!<»  0.  L.  Ransom,  The  Stela  of  the  Mentkuweser,  New  York, 

1913,  line  14. 

11  Gardmer,  Joum.  of  Egyp.  Archceology,  i.  26. 

12  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  363. 
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Book  of  the  Dead,  both  in  the  '  Introduction '  and 
in  that  part  of  it  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
'  Assertion  of  Sinlessness,"  but  more  often,  and 
wrongly,  the  '  Negative  Confession.' '  Among  the 
sins  there  denied  are  murder,  incitement  to 
murder,  robbery,  theft,  oppression,  impiety,  lying, 
slander,  dishonesty,  avarice,  hasty  temper,  pride, 
loquacity,  eavesdropping,  impurity  (adultery  and 
masturbation),  and  a  number  of  ceremonial  trans- 
gressions.^ A  more  detailed  picture  of  a  righteous 
man  according  to  Egyptian  standards  can  be 
obtained  from  the  laudatory  accounts  of  the  dead 
inscribed  upon  their  tombstones  and  upon  the 
walls  of  their  tomb-chapels,  and  also  from  the 
statements  scattered  about  the  literary  composi- 
tions of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms.  The 
good  qualities  most  usually  claimed  by  or  assigned 
to  the  dead,  or  commended  by  the  sages  and  men 
of  letters,  apart  from  those  already  fully  discussed, 
are  :  (1)  generosity  and  beneficence,  (2)  avoidance 
of  slander,  (3)  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  (4)  faith- 
fulness to  superiors,  (5)  hospitality,  (6)  piety 
towards  the  dead,  (7)  sexual  morality,  (8)  regard 
for  old  age,  (9)  regard  for  parents,  wife,  and  near 
relatives,  (10)  good  temper,  (11)  avoidance  of 
rancour,  (12)  gratitude,  (13)  humility  and  avoid- 
ance of  pride,  (14)  discretion  and  avoidance  of 
loquacity,  (15)  avoidance  of  crimes  of  violence. 

(1)  Generosity  and  beneficence.^ — These  qualities 
were  admired  in  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern 
Egypt.  Assertions  like  the  following  formula 
frequently  occur  in  inscriptions  of  the  feudal  and 
subsequent  period  :  '  I  gave  bread  to  the  hungry, 
clothing  to  the  naked,  1  ferried  him  whom  I  found 
without  a  boat.'*  Sometimes  in  addition  the  de- 
ceased claims  to  have  '  given  sandals  to  him  who 
was  without  them '  ; '  to  have  buried  the  aged  ;  ^  to 
have  given  cattle  to  him  who  was  without  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  corn  to  him  who  asked  for  it.'  A 
high  official  of  tlie  Middle  Kingdom  tells  us  that 
he  gave  corn  to  the  whole  land  and  so  rescued  his 
city  from  hunger.  '  No  other,'  says  he,  '  has  done 
wliat  I  did.'* 

The  nomarchs  of  the  feudal  age  constantly  boast 
of  their  beneficence.  One  of  them  thus  describes 
his  rule : 

•  I  gave  bread  to  every  hungry  person  of  the  Cerastes- 
MounUiin  nome  (his  domain).  I  clothed  him  who  was  nalied 
therein.  Moreover,  I  filled  ita  shores  with  large  cattle,  and  ita 
water  meadows  (?)  with  smatl  cattle.  I  never  deprived  a  man 
of  his  property  so  that  he  complained  of  it  to  the  god  of  his 
city.  .  .  .  Never  did  a  man  fear  because  of  one  stronger  than  he, 
80  that  he  complained  about  it  to  the  god.'  ^ 
Another  nomarch,  after  making  similar  claims  to 
beneficence,  asserts  tliat  he  gave  to  the  widow  a.i 
to  her  who  possessed  a  Iiusband,  and  that  ho  did 
not  favour  the  great  above  the  little  in  all  that  he 
gave.'"  A  great  official  in  the  reign  of  ThutmOse 
III.  depicts  liimself  as  : 

'  Father  of  the  lowly  ;  Judge  of  the  orphan  ;  protector  of  the 
weak  ;  avenger  of  him  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  possessions 
by  one  who  is  stronger  than  ho  ;  husband  of  the  widow  ;  shelter 
of  the  orphan  ;  place  of  repose  for  the  weeiier  ;  .  .  .  praised 
because  of  his  character  ;  one  whom  respectable  persons  thank 
because  of  the  greatness  of  his  merit ;  one  for  whom  health 
and  life  are  besought  by  all  people.'  ^^ 

(2)  Avoidance  of  slander. — ^Jarkhuf,  nomarch  of 
Elephantine,  says  of  himself : 

'  Never  spake  1  anything  evil  unto  a  powerful  person  against 


1  Rreaatod,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  SOI. 
>  See  artt.  Etrics  ind  Moralitt  (Egyptian),  (  B,  OoNriwsiON 
(Egyptian). 

■'  H(-e  also  art.  KrniCfl  and  Moraliti-  (Kgyptian),  fi  13  (4),  (6). 

*  ^.7I/P(tan  .Stetm  in  thf,  Brit.  Mux.  ii.  pi.  'l\  ;  see  also  Scthe, 
Urk\in<Un,  1. 12.1,  183  ;  Lange-Schiifor,  11.  no.  '20606,  6,  line  1 1. 

»  Ungi-Schafer,  II.  no.  20f>37,  h,  line  4  f. 
«  Knvv'><'n  f>l'l<r  in  the  Itrit.  Mwi.  ii.  pi.  24. 
'  P.tne,  Dnulrrfh,  pi.  II  C. 
»  Ijinge-Sr-hati-r,  II.  no.  20637,  6,  line  61. 

•  Sethe,  llrkuntlm.l  77  f. 

">  P.  B.  Newberry,  Beni  Ilatan,  London,  1893,  I.  pi.  Till,  line 
SOf. 

>>  H«th*,  Vrkundm,  It.  Vlt. 


any  people,  for  I  desired  that  it  might  be  well  with  me  in  ths 
presence  of  the  great  god.'  * 

'  It  was  good  that  I  was  accustomed  to  speak  to 
the  king  about  people,'  saysaVth  dynastj-  notable. 
'  I  never  said  anything  evil  against  any  2>eople  to 
the  majesty  of  my  lord.' '  '  I  spake  not  lies  against 
another,'  i'aheri  assures  us,  '  for  I  knew  the  god 
who  is  in  men.'' 

(3)  Honesty  and  fair  dealing.*—'  I  was  afraid  for 
the  surplus,'  says  Paheri,  '  I  did  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  [lit.  '  face ']  because  of  bribes.  I  did  not 
receive  bakshish  from  outgoings.''*  Ameni  of 
Beni  5asan  informs  us  that  he  carried  all  the 
dues  for  the  loan-herds  to  the  king's  liouse,  and 
that  there  were  no  arrears  against  him  in  any 
of  the  royal  olfices."  On  the  tombstone  of  a  man 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  period  who  describes  him- 
self as  a  'commoner'  (nds)  we  read  : 

'  I  took  not  the  daughter  of  a  man.  I  took  not  his  field.  .  .  . 
I  served  my  great  lord  and  I  served  any  plebeian  {nds)  lord,  and 
nothing  was  lost  therein. '  7 

See  also  the  statement  in  the  Assertion  of  Sinless- 
ness : 

*  I  have  not  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  corn-measure,  I 
have  not  subtracted  from  the  palm.  I  have  not  falsified  the 
cubit  of  the  fields.  I  have  not  added  to  the  weights  of  the  hand- 
balance.  1  have  not  tampered  with  the  plummet  of  the 
balance.' 8 

Honesty  in  the  construction  of  a  tomb  was  a  virtue 
often  claimed  by  the  Old  Kingdom  magnates. 

'  I  made  this  tomb  from  my  rightful  possessions.  1  did  not 
take  the  property  of  any  man  for  \V^ 

The  owner  of  a  tomb-chapel  sometimes  asserts 
that  the  craftsmen  who  constructed  it  were  ade- 
quately remunerated. '"  The  following  statement 
occurs  on  the  base  of  a  statue  found  at  Gtzeh  : 

'  I  caused  these  statues  to  be  made  for  me  by  the  sculptor, 
and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  payment  which  I  assigned  him.'  1^ 

(4)  Faithfulness,  obedience,  and  deference  to 
superiors.^'- — 'I  was  a  hound  that  slept  in  the 
kennel,'''  says  a  faithful  servant,  'a  dog  of  the 
couch  whom  his  mistress  loved.'" 

(5)  Hospitality.'^'' — A  deceased  person  sometimes 
describes  himself  as  'one  who  said  "Welcome" 
to  every  comer.'"' 

(6)  Piety  toifards  the  dead." — Apart  from  making 
offerings  to  the  departed  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  re- 
peating certain  formuUc,"*  piety  towards  the  dead 
consislied  in  respecting  the  funerary  property  and 
endowments  of  i)receding  generations,'"  in  not  defac- 
ing the  inscriptions,  etc.,  in  a  tomb-chapel  or  injur- 
ing it  in  any  way,-"  in  not  defiling  a  tomb-chapel  by 
entering  it  in  a  slate  of  ceremonial  impurit}'.^' 

(7)  Sexnal  morality." — l^re-nuiitial  morality  was 
ajiparently    very    lightly    regarded,    though    the 

1  Sethe,  Urbimden,  i.  12;i ;  cf.  also  72,  133  ;  Tdl>.  oh.  oxxv. 
(Introd.)  line  11. 

2  .Sethe,  i.  67. 

>  III.  iv.  11)9,  line  14  t.,  Urkunden  dcr  IS  Dynastie,  C.crm.  tr., 
Leipzig,  1914,  p.  68,  note  6. 

4  See  also  art.  Ethics  and  Moralitt  (Egyptian),  §  13  (14). 

»  Sethe.  Urk\indei\.  iv.  118  f. 

"  Nowherry.  Beni  Hasan,  i.  pi.  viii.  line  10  f.  p.  26;  Breasted, 
Ancient  Records  of  lC(/i/pt,  Chicago,  1906-07,  i.  f)'22. 

'  Laiigc-Schafer,  i.  no.  21X>01,  6,  line  311. 

8  Tdh.  ii.  ch.  cxxv.  (Introd.)  line  16  f. 

»  Sethe,  Urhinden.  i.  72  ;  see  also  60 1.,  69,  71. 

10  lb.  2.1 ;  Pctrie,  Drndeieh,  pi.  11  B,  p.  61. 

11  O.  .Stcindorff,  7. A  xlviii.  |19I1)  150. 
I'J  For   further   particulars   see   art.    Ktmicji    and    Morality 


(Egyi.Uan),  8 '3  (l-l).  (!«)■ 
Is  Un  :  the  sa 


same  word  is  used  of  the  cJibin  or  receptacle  In 
whicli  l,larkhnf's  <laiiciiig  pygmy  passed  the  night  (Sethe, 
Urkunden,  i.  i;i(l,  line  12). 

IJ  l.angi'.Sch;i(er,  il.  no.  WbOIS,  h.  line  2  f. 

11*  See  art.  IOtmich  and  Moramtv  (Kgyptian),  5  13  (6). 

19  l.ango-Sch.ifer,  ii.  nos.  2041i:l,  h,  Imr  9,  20680,  ft,  lino  17. 

17  See  art.  Ktihch  and  Mokalitv  (Kgvplian),  ft  13  (I.**). 

l«See  N.  do  ().   Davles   and    A.    II.' (lardlnor.  The  Tomb  of 
Amenemhit,  l,ondon.  1916,  p.  92,  note  1. 

i»S..lhe,  Urkunden,  1.  14,  80,  71,  117. 

»  Ih  r,,  70,  72f.  ;  Orilllth,  Joum.  of  Rgyp.  Arclunilogy ,  il 
(19161  6  IT. 

21  Hilhi',  f;r*«nd<m,    I.  40,  60,  68,  122;   art.   Poripioatiom 
(Egyptian),  V.  8. 

*!  See  art.  Etmios  and  MoRAtrrv  (Egyptian),  i  13  (1),  (10). 
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moralists  warn  the  young  against  prostitutes.  A 
Vlth  dynasty  nouiarch  of  Cusse  maintains  that  he 
'never  passed  a  night  of  shame.''  Another  Old 
Kingdom  notable  as.serts  that  he  never,  since  he 
was  born,  caused  any  man  to  pass  a  night  of 
shame,  i.e.  never  committed  sodomy.^  A  person 
named  Akhthoi,  who  lived  during  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  '  did  not  lust  after  tlie  wife  of  a  man  nor 
covet  her  whom  the  poor  man  loved.'  '  Verily,'  he 
adds,  '  a  man  of  good  birth  who  does  this — his 
father  deserts  him  in  the  law-court.'' 

(8)  For  the  remaining  qualities  see  art.  Ethics 
AND  Morality  (Egyptian),  §  13. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  as  the  upholder  of  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  justice. — The  righteousness,  truth, 
and  justice  that  characterized  the  sun-god  (see 
below,  §  6)  also  formed  part  of  those  qualities  which 
were  supposed  to  be  innate  in  the  Pharaoh,  as 
that  god  s  son  and  representative  on  earth. 

It  is  si^iflcant  in  this  connexion  that  the  Horus-name  of 
Userkaf,  founder  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  ia  '  Doer-of-righteousness ' 
(/r-m*'0,  for  it  was  the  kin^s  of  this  dynasty  who  raised  the 
sun-god  to  the  position  of  State-god,  and,  moreover,  the  doc- 
trine was  then  first  promulgated,  and  henceforth  accepted  for 
all  time,  that  every  Pharaoh  was  the  aun-god's  physical  off- 
Bpring. 

(1)  The  Pharaoh  was  said  to  '  live  on  righteous- 
ness (or  truth) '  like  the  sun-god.*  'Onkh-em  me'et, 
'  living  on  righteousness  (truth,  justice),'  it  will 
be  remembered,  formed  one  of  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  Aton-worshipping  Ikhnaton." 
The  courtiers  of  Ramesses  II.  assure  him  that,  like 
the  sun-god,  he  is  endowed  with  authoritative 
utterance  and  knowledge  and  that  the  seat  of  his 
tongue  is  the  '  shrine  of  right'  (mect).^ 

(2)  The  Pharaoh  was  expected  to  display  these 

?ualities  in  his  actions.  Accordingly,  the  sage 
puwer,  when  rebuking  his  sovereign  for  his  weak- 
ness and  misrule,  points  out  to  him  that  it  is  true 
that  he  possesses  the  solar  qualities  of  '  authorita- 
tive utterance,  understanding,  and  righteousness,' 
but  (and  here  comes  the  reproach)  it  is  confusion 
that  he  puts  throughout  the  land  together  with 
clamour  and  strife.'  A  Pharaoh  thus  admonishes 
his  son  and  successor  : 

'  Speak  thou  Truth  in  thy  house,  that  the  ofScials  who  are 
upon  earth  may  fear  thee.  Uprightness  of  heart  beseems  the 
Sovereign.' 8 

The  prophetic  papyrus  at  Petrograd  predicts  that 
with  the  advent  of  a  strong  ruler,  who  is  to  triumph 
over  disorder  and  to  restore  Egypt  to  her  former 
prosperity,  '  right  shall  come  to  its  place  and 
Iniquity  be  cast  (?)  forth.'*  King  Akhthoi  thus 
instructs  the  prospective  king,  his  son  Meriljere  : 

'  Do  right  (or  justice)  that  thou  mayest  live  long  upon  the 
earth.  Soothe  the  weeper.  Oppress  not  the  widow.  .  .  .  Take 
heed  lest  thou  punisii  wrongfully. '10 

The  same  Akhthoi  tells  his  son  not  to  distinguish 
between  the  son  of  a  noble  and  a  man  of  low  birth, 
but  to  choose  a  man  because  of  his  capacity."  It 
was,  indeed,  accepted  as  a  trui.sra  in  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  that '  the  sovereign  should  love  tlie  fearful 
rather  than  the  arrogant.' "  To  secure  the  heir  his 
inheritance  especially  became  the  Pharaoh,"  and 
Akhthoi  exhorts  his  son  not  to  drive  out  a  man 
from  the  possession  of  his  father.'*    In  accordance 

'A.  Kamal,  .4  nnales  du  Service  dea  antiquity  de  V^gypte,  xv. 
[Cairo,  1915]  213. 

2  This  interpretation  ia  supported  by  the  determinative  of  the 
verb  sdr,  *  pass  the  night ' ;  Sethe,  Urkunden^  i.  46,  hne  1-1  f. 

3  E.  E.  Ayrton,  C.  T.  Currelly,  A.  E.  P.  Weigall,  Abydos,  ill. 
[London,  1904]  pi.  xxix.  p.  43. 

4  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  993,  line  9;  see  helow,  §  6(2). 

5  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thmtght,  p.  337. 
"  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  ii.  288. 

7  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Admonitimis  of  an  Egyptian  Sage^ 
Leipzig,  1909,  12,  12  f.  ;  PSBA  xxxviii.  [1916]  61. 

8  Gardiner,  Journ.  of  Egyp.  Archaeology,  i.  26,  §  11. 

9  Ih.  103-106.  '»  Ih.  26,  §  12.  "  lb.  27,  §  16. 
'2  Sethe,  Kinsetzung  des  Veziers,  p.  30. 

'3  Newberry,  i.  pi.  xiv.  line  72  ff. ;  Breasted,  Ancient  Records, 
i.  629. 
1*  Gardiner,  Journ.  of  Egyp.  Archaeology,  i.  26,  §  12. 


with  his  solar  qualities  Amenemhet  I.  is  described 
as  'gloriously  appearing  like  the  sun-god  '  to  deal 
out  justice  to  his  quarrelsome  feudal  lords  and  to 
settle  their  conflicting  claims  to  one  another's 
territories.' 

5.  Development  of  the  belief  in  a  posthumous 
judgment.  —  According  to  the  earliest  religious 
writings  that  we  possess,  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Texts,  the  chief  qualification  for  admittance  to  the 
realm  of  the  sun-god  was  physical  purity.'-  Magic 
also  played  a  great  part  in  furthering  the  welfare 
of  the  dead,  the  Pyramid  Texts  themselves  being 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  powerful  spells 
which  enabled  him  for  whom  or  by  whom  they 
were  recited  to  enter  the  celestial  kingdom.  But 
even  in  these  very  ancient  texts  more  than  mere 
physical  cleanliness  or  magical  power  is  sometimes 
demanded  ;  the  deceased  must  also  be  righteous. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  ceremonial  washing  of  the 
dead  king  by  the  four  gods  who  preside  over  the 
Pool  of  Kenset,  or  by  the  Worshippers  of  Horus, 
has  also  an  ethical  significance.  During  or  follow- 
ing the  ablutions  a  spell  asserting  the  righteousness 
of  the  deceased  is  recited.'  The  ghostly  ferryman 
who  conveys  the  dead  over  to  the  Field  of  Earn  is 
thus  addressed : 

'  O  thou  who  ferriest  over  the  righteous  who  hath  no  boat, 
ferryman  of  the  Field  of  Earu,  this  N.  is  ri|;rhteous  before  the 
sky,  before  the  earth,  this  N.  is  righteous  before  this  island  of 
the  land  whither  he  hath  swum  and  whither  he  hath  arrived.'  * 

The  claim  of  the  deceased  to  be  righteous  had  of 
course  to  be  tested,  and  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptians,  with  their  innate  love  of  litigation,  the 
test  naturally  took  the  form  of  a  legal  process. 
There  are  already  in  the  Pyramid  Texts  allusions 
to  the  posthumous  trial ; '  but  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  tomb-stones  and  tomb-chapel  walls  of 
oiBcials  and  private  persons  from  the  Vlth  dynasty 
onwards  are  explicit  on  this  subject.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  deceased  threatens  with  judgment  at  the 
hands  of  'the  great  god,  the  lord  of  judgment,  in 
the  place  where  judgment  is  had,'*  those  who 
injure  his  tomb-chapel,'  enter  it  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  impurity,^  injure  its  inscriptions,'  or 
violate  its  endowments.'"  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
deceased  himself  claims  to  have  been  virtuous, 
'  because  I  desired  that  it  might  be  well  with  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  god,'"  or  'in  order 
that  I  might  offer  righteousness  to  the  great  god, 
the  lord  of  heaven. ''- 

For  the  rewards  of  the  righteous  after  death  and 
the  punishment  of  the  unrighteous  see  below,  §  9 
(l)(ii.)-(v.). 

6.  The  sun-god  and  righteousness. — (1)  The  sun- 
god  as  the  creator  and  cJmmpion  of  righteousness. — 
Breasted  has  clearly  shown  that  '  the  great  god '  of 
the  above-quoted  texts,  the  divinity  wTio  first  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  righteousness 
and  the  judge  of  the  dead,  was  not  Osiris,  but  the 
Heliopolitan  sun-god  R?-Atum  ;"  indeed  the  sun- 
god  is  said  to  be  he  '  who  fashioned  (ms)  righteous- 
ness. '  '*  Accordingly  we  read  in  a  Middle  Kingdom 
Coffin  Text : 

'  1  am  Re'  who  came  forth  from  Nun.  .  .  .  My  detestation  is 
wickedness,  I  behold  it  not.  I  am  he  who  made  righteousness.'  's 


1  Newberry,  pi.  xxv.,  line  36  ff.  =  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  i. 
626. 

2  See  art.  Pdrification  (Egyptian),  V.  2. 

8  K.   Sethe,  Die  altdgyptischen    Pyramidentezte  (hereafter 
cited  as  Pyr.),  Leipzig,  1908-10,  921a-o,  1141a-11426. 

4  Pyr.  1188a-c ;  Breasted,  Rdigion  and  Thought,  p.  172. 

5  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  173  f. 

6  E.g.  W.  M.   F.   Petrie,  Deshasheh,  London,   1898,   pi.  vU. 
line  8  f .  p.  43. 

'  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  36,  49,  72  f. 
8  lb.  49,  60  f.,  68,  122,  142.  »  lb.  71. 

10  lb.  14,  117.  11  lb.  123,  132  f. 

12  Petrie,  Dendireh,  pi.  ix. 

13  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  170  ff. 

14  N.  de  Q.  Davies,  The  Rock  Tombs  of  El-Amama,  Loadon, 
1903-08,  vi.  pi.  XV.  Une  8,  p.  '26. 

I      15  Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxviii.  4i 
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(2)  The  sun-god  lires  on  ri<jhteousness. — The  sun- 
god  not  merely  created  righteousness,  but  is  said 
to  'live'  {i.e.  feed)  on  it,  just  as  the  Nile-god, 
5api,  is  said  to  live  on  fish.'  In  a  hymn  to  the 
sun-god  we  find  : 

'  I  have  come  unto  thee,  lord  of  gods,  Atiim-Re'-Harakhte, 
that  I  may  present  unto  thee  righteousness,  for  I  know  that 
thou  Hvest  thereon.' 3 

It  was  the  business  of  certain  gods  to  present,  or 
lift  up,  righteousness  to  the  sun-god  (i.e.  keep  him 
supplied  with  his  mystic  sustenance?). 

Thus  the  deceased  is  said  to  '  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  gods 
who  offer  righteousness  to  Rg'.'S  We  also  hear  of  *  these  four 
•pes  who  sit  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat  of  Re",  who  lift  up 
righteousness  unto  the  Lord  of  All.'*  The  goddess  Sakhmet- 
Uriastet  is  said  to  '  stand  in  the  prow  of  the  boat  of  the  Father 
(the  sun-god),  overthrowing  his  enemies  and  placing  righteous- 
ness in  the  forepart  of  his  boat.'^ 

(3)  The  sun-god  loves  righteousness. — The  sun- 
god,  we  are  told,  loves  rigliteousness  and  truth, • 
and  what  he  abominates  is  wickedness.'  '  More 
acceptable  '  in  his  eyes  '  is  the  nature  of  one  just  of 
heart  than  the  ox  of  him  that  doeth  iniquity.'* 

(4)  The  sun-god  and  the  balance. — The  Middle 
Kingdom  Coffin  Texts  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
depict  the  sun-god,  in  his  capacity  of  judge  of  the 
dead,  as  weighing  righteousness  in  a  balance,  i.e. 
testing  the  righteousness  of  the  dead.'  In  the 
Osirianized  version  of  the  posthumous  judgment 
tlie  balance  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.'" 

(5)  '  The  place  in  which  judgment  is  had.' — The 
tc.xts  of  the  early  feudal  age  which  speak  of 
'  the  place  in  which  judgment  [by  the  sun-god]  is 
had '  do  not  inform  us  where  that  place  is,  and 
the  Pyramid  Texts  are  equally  unenlightening. 
Accoriiing  to  a  Middle  Kingdom  Coffin  Text,"  the 
posthumous  trial  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the 
sun-god's  celestial  ship. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  idea  that  the  two  ships  of  the 
BUn-god  are  named  the  Two  Rights  in  the  P>-ramid  Texts. ^3  Cf. 
also  the  statement :  'The  tongue  of  this  Piopi  is  as  that  of  the 
Righteous  One  who  belongs  to  the  (boat  called)  Right.'  '^ 

(6)  The  sun-god  as  the  ideally  righteous  king. — 
The  sun-god,  according  to  the  myths,  was  the  first 
king  of  Egypt.  Owing  to  his  close  association 
with  righteousness  and  with  the  kingship,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns,  the  pattern  for  all  would-be  just  and 
righteous  Pharaohs." 

Thus  Amenemhet  i.  is  described  as  coming  'that  he  might 
abolish  iniquity,  glorious)}'  appearing  as  the  sun-god  (Atum) 
himself.' 15 

In  a  literary  composition  of  the  feudal  period  a 
sage  is  represented  as  contrasting  the  disastrous 
reign  of  a  wetik  Pharaoh  with  that  golden  age 
when  the  sun-god,  the  ideal  king,  ruled  over 
Egypt.  He  describes  the  sun-god  as  the  '  shepherd 
[lit.  'herdsman']  of  all  men,  with  no  evil  in  his 
heart.'  '  Where  is  he  today  ?'  he  asks.  '  Does  he 
sleep  perchance?  Behold  his  might  is  not  seen.' " 
Judging  from  these  words,  the  sage  is  looking  for- 
ward either  to  a  return  of  the  sun-god  to  reign  once 
more  on  i;arth  or  to  the  advent  of  a  king  whose 
rule  will  be  like  that  of  his  divine  prototype." 

'Gardiner,  PSBA  xxxviii.  46;  Tdb.  ch.  Ixv.  line  110.;  H. 
Orapow,  Z.^xlix.  (lOUJ  SI. 
»  Iludge,  Dotik  0/  the  Dead  (Hieroglyphic  Text),  p.  4. 
5  Tib.  ch.  clxix.  line  'ilf.  *„Ib.  ch.  cxxvi.  line  1  fl. 

*  C.  It.  Iyep'<iuH,  fiax  Todtenhuch  der  A(f]jpte.r,  nach  dem  hiero- 
glyphitchen  Papyrus  in  Turin,  Leipzig,  1842,  ch.  clxiv.  lino  8f. 
pi.  "S. 

«  Sethe,  Urhinden,  I.  60,  67.  71. 

'  Gardiner,  I'SHA  xxxviil.  46. 

■  Gardiner,  Joum.  o/  Hfjyp.  Arch(rnlogy,  1.  84. 

•  P.  Lacan,  Texten  relitperuc  Myptirng,  Paris,  1010,  I.  p.  87, 
line  3  f.  ;  Tdl,.  oh.  xll.  line  21.  ;  c).  Ijirau,  ft'/'r  xxxl.  [I91K)J  23. 

'0  8<*o  art.  Ktiiich  and  Morality  (Kgyptian),  §  8. 

"  I,arau,  Textts  retif/ieux,  i.  113. 

"  I'yr.  IVSSd,  1316 ;  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  178. 

'»  III   lUtMt. 

14  Brcait«<l,  Retiqion  and  Thought,  pp.  174  (.,  211,  246. 

i«  NVwherry,  I.  pi.  xxv.  lines  .Ifllt. 

"  Oiirdlnrr,  Admonition*,  tt,  1-6. 

"  flreasl/'d,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  211  t.  ;  Gardiner,  Ad- 
m"T»i/wmj,  p.  14.  On  the  '  ftlc-ssianlo  '  lone  of  this  ultoranre  see 
IJfeit-t*Hl,  toe  eit. 


7.  Osiris  and  righteousness. — (1)  Osiris  origin- 
ally the  type  of  all  dead  fcings. — In  the  earliest 
religious  literature  Osiris  appears  most  usually'  in 
the  r61e  of  a  dead  king,  or  rather  the  dead  king 
par  excellence,-  the  ethical  nature  and  judicial 
functions  of  the  sun-god  not  being  accredited  to 
him  till  the  period  after  the  Vlth  dynasty,  when 
we  find  that,  owing  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
his  cult,  he  has  jiassed  from  the  position  of  dead 
king  to  that  of  king  and  judge  of  the  dead.' 

('2)  Osiris  as  king  and  judge  of  the  dead. — The 
Pyramid  Texts  sometimes  depict  the  dead  Pharaoh 
as  administering  justice,*  and  Osiris,  as  a  dead 
king,  would  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity.  His 
promotion  to  the  kingship  of  the  dead  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  advancement  of 
his  judicial  status,  which  also  would  have  been 
further  facilitated  by  the  myth  that  depicts  him 
as  the  prototype  of  all  who  have  emerged  trium- 
phant from  their  posthumous  trial  (see  below, 
§  io).» 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  0.nris  myth  on  Egyptian 
ethics. — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Osiris  myth, 
with  its  account  of  the  god's  murder,  of  the  unjust 
accusation  brought  against  him,  and  of  his  final 
triumph  before  the  judicial  council  at  Heliopolis, 
inspired  the  Egyptians  with  the  conviction  that 
rigliteousness  and  justice,  not  unrighteotisness  and 
injustice,  must  ultimately  prevail.  The  myth, 
therefore,  must  have  played  a  great  part  in  the 
development  of  those  higlily  ethical  ideas  which 
find  frequent  expression,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  inscriptions  and  literary  compositions  of  the 
feudal  and  subsequent  periods.*  'fhus  Ptahhotp 
could  say  with  confidence  : 

'  Great  is  righteousness,  lasting,  and  prevailing ;  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  of  Osiris.'7 

(4)  Osiris  as  the  god  of  righteousness. — Osiris, 
having  assumed  the  judicial  office  of  the  sun-god, 
accjuired  likewise  his  ethical  character.  He  is 
therefore  called  '  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  right- 
eousness, who  lives  thereon  ' ;  *  or  the  sole  god,  who 
lives  on  righteousness.'  '  I  present  righteousness 
before  thy  face,'  says  the  deceased  Hunofer,  'for  I 
know  that  thou  livest  thereon.'"  Osiris  is  described 
as  '  satisfied  with  righteousness  .  .  .  thou  whose 
abomination  is  lies.' ''  A  Middle  Kingdom  official 
named  Akhthoi  says  :  '  I  received  him  who  made 
petition  to  me.  It  is  what  the  god  {i.e.  Osiris) 
loveth  upon  earth';"  and  Khentemsemti,  a 
magnate  of  the  same  period,  informs  us  that  he 
'gladdened  the  god  (Osiris)  with  righteousness.'" 

Finally  Osiris  ajipears  like  Re'  as  the  creator  of 
righteousness,  for  a  Middle  Kingdom  Coffin  Text 
rejiresents  him  as  saying  : 

'  I  am  he  who  created  \l\i,  my  abomination  is  iniquity.  ...  I 
am  Osiris,  the  god  who  made  righteousness,  I  live  thereon.' 14 

8.  The  solar  quality  of  righteousness  ascribed 
to  divinities  other  than  Re  and  Osiris.— (1)  Like 
earthly  judges,"  the  judge  of  the  dead,  in  the 
person  whether  of  Kc'  or  of  Osiris,  had  a  body  of 

1  In /'t'r.  1620rt,  6,  Osiris  is  called  the  'lord  of  righteousness' 
(see  .'ilso  Hreasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p.  17f>). 

2  See  Davies-Oardlner,  Tonib  of  AtnniemhH,  p.  66,  note,  and 
p.  87  ;  Jnurn.  i:f  Kgyp.  Archirology,  ii.  \'>2,  Iv.  (1S17)  208. 

s  nreastcd,  lietig'ion  and  Thought,  p.  266.  4  /(,.  p.  174. 

t>  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Judgment  of  the  dead  by 
Osiris  BOO  art.  Kthicb  and  Mohai.ity  (iCg\ption),  55  8.  9 ;  I''.  Li. 
Orillllh,  Storitso/  the  High  J'rieste  0/  Meiiiphin,  Oxford,  lUno, 
p.  411  IT. 
1  CI.  Hreaatcd,  Itrliqian  and  Thought,  p.  266. 
'  Pap.  Prime,  6.  3-.'.. 

8  Kgup.  .Itela  in  the  Brit.  Slue.  I.  pi.  10 ;  sec  also  Tdb.  oh. 
cxxv.  (Introd.)  line  2. 
0  Tdh.  ch.  olxxlii.  line  3.  ">  lb.  ch.  clxxxili.  line  40. 

11  linrlgi',  llo„h  nf  the  Dead  (Hieroglyphic  Text),  p.  311,  lino  8  f. 
•2  A\rlon,  Currelly,  and  W.igall.  pi.  xxix. 
1'  ligyp.  Slelcr  in  the  llril.  Mue.  ii.  (il.  0,  lino  Of. 
I'ytnnn/rs  du  Service  des  antiguittt  dt  VEgyptc,  v.  IllXU] 

i»  Cf.  Vogelsang,  p.  01 ;  art.  Priest,  Pbibstiiood  (Egyptian), 
8  XVIII. 
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advisers  to  assist  him'— the  d',d\t,  or  judicial 
council  over  which  he  presided.-  Probably  the 
passage,  '  those  who  weigh  with  the  balance  on 
the  day  of  reckoning,''  refers  to  that  body.  The 
same  ethical  qualities  and  judicial  functions  were 
attributed  to  these  assistant  councillors  as  to  the 
presiding  judge. 

(2)  Thoth,  the  'scribe  of  the  gods,'  and  vizier  of 
the  .sun-god,*  who  acted  as  recorder  to  the  solar 
and  Osirian  tribunal,  describes  himself  thus  : 

'  Pure  of  hands,  lord  of  purity,  who  drives  away  evil ;  the 
scribe  of  righteousness,  whose  abomination  is  iniquity  .  .  .  the 
lord  of  laws  .  .  .  the  lord  of  righteousness ;  who  makes 
triumphant  the  weak,  who  protects  the  oppressed.'  ^ 

(3)  The  four  apes  in  the  boat  of  Re,  in  which, 
according  to  one  account,*  the  posthumous  trial 
took  ]ilace,  are  thus  described  : 

'  Who  judge  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  who 
live  on  righteousness,  who  swallow  righteousness,  who  are 
devoid  of  lying,  whose  abomination  is  iniquity,' 7 

(4)  The  celestial  ferryman  'Turn-face''  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity.* 

(5)  The  assessors  of  Osiris  in  the  Broad  Hall  of 
the  Two  Truths  are  those  '  in  whose  bodies  there  is 
no  lie,  who  live  on  righteousness  in  Heliopolis. ' '" 
The  same  gods  are  addressed  as  '  lords  of  right- 
eousness, free  from  evil.'" 

(6)  The  crocodile-gods,  who  wound  the  sinners 
that  are  behind  fl^tepeskhus,  are  also  entitled 
'  lords  of  righteousness.  '- 

(7)  The  appellation  'righteous  ones'  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Osirian  kingdom.'* 

(8)  The  local  gods,  who  for  political  reasons  '* 
were  identified  with  the  sun-god,  naturally  acquired 
his  ethical  qualities,  which  in  process  of  time 
might  be  ascribed  to  any  divinity. 

All  this  would  have  created  a  general  feeling 
that  the  gods  were  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  opposed  to  evil. 

A  deceased  person,  t^.j.,  speaks  of  his  city  god  as  'a  lord  of 
righteousness';!*  accordingly  one  who  was  oppressed  would 
appeal  to  his  city  god  to  right  his  wrong. 16  ptah  of  Memphis  is 
commonly  entitled  '  lord  of  righteousness.' 17  It  is  said  of  him 
that  '  be  will  not  ignore  the  deed  of  any  man,'  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  righteously  chastising  sinners,  smiting  with  blindness 
him  who  swears  falsely."*  The  Theban  Amun,  who  is  said  to  be 
•  contented  with  righteousness,'  '^  likewise  punishes  the  sinner. 20 
'  He  assigneth  him  that  sinneth  against  him  to  the  fire,  and  the 
just  to  the  West.'  21  Of  the  '  righteous  man  *  it  is  said  that  he 
'  sets  Amiin  in  his  heart.'  22  '  The  Peak  of  the  West,'  we  read, 
'  smites  with  the  smiting  of  a  savage  lion  ;  she  pursues  hiui 
that  transgresses  against  her.' 23  Sirenpowet  of  Elephantine,  it 
should  be  noted,  states,  in  an  enumeration  of  his  virtuous 
deeds,  that  he  did  '  what  all  my  gods  love,'  -■*  and  the  deceased 
in  tlie  presence  of  Osiris  and  his  assessors  claims  to  have  '  done 
that  wherewith  the  goda  are  pleased.'  25 

See  also  art.  Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian), 
§11. 

1  Cf.  Erman,  Gesprdch  eines  Lebensmiiden  mit  seiner  Seete, 
Berlin,  1896,  line  23  S. 

"^  \y.  Gol^nischefi,  Les  Papyrus  hUratiques  .  .  .  deVErmitage 
imperial  d  St.  Pi^tersbourg,  Petrograd,  1913,  pi.  x.  line  63. 

3  Breasted,  RelvjUm  and  Thought,  p.  253.  *  lb.  p.  255. 

6  Tdb.  ch.  clxxxiii.  line  41  ff.;  cf.  Krman,  Gesprdch  eines 
Lebcnsniiklen,  line  23  ff. 

6  See  above,  §  6  (5).  ''  Tdb.  ch.  oxxvi. 

8  Erman,  Handbook,  p.  94  ;  Pyr.  383,  a,b.  In  a  papyrus  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  the  present  writer  hopes  shortly  to 
publish  in  Journ.  of  Egyp.  Archceology ,  this  divinity  is  depicted 
as  mummiform  (cf.  Tab.  i.  pi.  cxxxv.),  with  a  crocodile's  head, 
the  face  of  which  is  averted  and  looks  over  his  back. 

y  Lacau,  Textcs  retigieux,  i.  112. 

10  Tdb.  ch.  cxxv.  (Conclusion)  line  6  f. 

11  76.  ch.  Ixxii.  (Pe)  line  2. 

12  H.  Grapow,  Urkunden,  v.  [1915]  41  ff. 

13  Tdb.  ch.  Ixxii.  (Aa)  line  4  ;  Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead  (Hiero- 
glyphic Text),  p.  433,  line  14  f.  ;  Grapow,  Urkunden,  v.  26. 

1*  See  Erman,  IJ  and  book,  p.  56  i. 

16  Tdb.  ch.  clxxxiii.  line  36.  1"  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  7S. 

1'  E.g.,  A.  M.  Blackman,  The  Temple  of  Derr,  Cairo,  1913, 
p.  106. 

18  Gunn,  Journ.  of  Egyp.  Archceology,  iii.  88  f. 

19  Erman,  *Denk8teineausder  theban.  Graberstadt,'in  SBjITT 
xlix.  1095,  line  16. 

20  lb.  p.  1092.  line  3  ;  Gunn,  p.  84. 

21  Breasted,  Reliqionand  Thought,  p.  354. 

22  Gunn,  p.  88.     '  23  76.  p.  86. 
2J  Gardiner,  ZS.  xlv.  125,  line  19. 

25  Tdb.  ch.  cxxv.  (Conclusion)  line  10. 


9.  Incentives  to  righteousness. — (1)  The  posthum- 
ous judgments — Breasted  rightly  points  out  how 
great  an  incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  was  the 
belief  in  a  judgment  after  death. 2  '  I  desired  that 
it  might  be  well  with  me  in  the  Great  God's  pre- 
sence,' says  yarkhuf,  a  Vlth  dynasty  nomarch  of 
Elephantine,  when  recounting  his  righteous  acts.' 

(i.)  The  judge  of  the  dead,  in  the  person 
whether  of  Re  or  of  Osiris,  loves  righteousness 
anil  hates  evil. 

Dhutljotp,  when  stating  that  he  has  not  injured  anybody, 
informs  us  that  *  the  god  loves  righteousness.'*  Seshemnofer 
'  spake  the  truth,  which  the  god  loves  every  day.'  5  '  I  am  oue 
who  loves  good  and  hates  evil.  What  the  god  loves  is  the  doing 
of  righteousness,'  says  Inti  of  Deshasheh.^  Says  Khentem- 
semti  ;  '  I  have  not  done  evil,  I  have  gladdened  the  god  (Osiris) 
with  righteousness.' 7  Intef,  son  of  Sont,  'wrought  n'->t  evil 
against  men;  it  is  what  the  god  hates. '«  A  certain  Akhthoi 
'  received  him  who  made  petition.  .  .  .  (For)  it  is  what  the  god 
loveth  upon  earth. '9 

(ii.)  Bliss  after  death  was  for  those  who  have 
done  'what  their  gods  praise,'"  'what  men  com- 
mand and  that  wherewith  the  gods  are  pleased.'" 
When  the  deceased  entered  the  judgment-hall  of 
Osiris,  he  must  be  able  to  offer  righteousness 
before  the  face  of  the  god ;  "^  his  heart  must  be 
righteous,  without  iniquity." 

'  Righteousness,'  says  the  Eloquent  Peasant,  *  is  for  eternity  ; 
it  descends  with  him  who  does  it  into  the  necropolis,  when  he 
is  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  ground.  His  name  is  not  effaced  oo 
earth,  he  is  remembered  because  of  the  good.  That  is  the 
summing-up  of  the  god's  word."  1^ 

(iii.)  The  following  remarkable  passage  gives  us 
considerable  insight  into  the  ideas  about  future 
accountability  entertained  by  the  religiously  dis- 
posed during  the  feudal  period  : 

'  As  for  the  .Judicial  Council  that  judges  oppressors  (ji',ryw), 
thou  knowest  that  they  are  not  lenient  on  that  day  of  judging 
the  wretched  one,  at  the  hour  of  performing  (their)  functions. 
Unhappy  is  he  who  is  arraigned  as  one  conscious  (of  sin).  Fill 
not  thy  "heart  with  length  of  years.  They  regard  a  life-time  as 
an  hour.  A  man  remains  over  after  death  ;  his  sins  are  laid 
beside  him  as  wealth.  Now  eternal  is  the  existence  yonder. 
He  is  a  fool  who  has  made  light  of  it.  As  for  him  who  has 
reached  it  without  doing  unrighteousness,  he  shall  abide 
yonder  like  a  god ;  stepping  forward  boldly  like  the  lords  of 
Eternity.' 16 

No  less  highly  ethical  conceptions  about  rewards 
and  punishments  after  death  are  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Second  Tale  of  Khamuas,  a  composition 
of  the  Grreco-Roman  age  : 

Setme  (Khamuas)  saw  two  funerals — that  of  a  rich  man,  who. 
furnished  with  a  magnificent  mortuary  equipment,  was  being 
carried  to  the  necropolis  amid  the  loud  lamentations  of  the 
(hired  ?)  mourners,  and  that  of  a  poor  man,  who  was  wrapped 
in  a  mat  and  had  none  to  walk  after  him.  Setme  then  exclaimed  : 
*  By  Ptah,  the  great  god,  how  much  better  it  shall  be  in  Araenti 
for  great  men,  for  whom  they  make  glory  with  the  voice  of 
wailing,  than  for  poor  men  whom  they  take  to  the  desert- 
necropolis  without  glory  of  funeral ! '  However,  Setme's  son 
Si-Osiri  took  his  lather  down  into  Amenti  in  order  that  he 
might  see  what  really  did  befall  these  two  men  in  the  hereafter. 
'And  Setme  saw  [there,  i.e.  in  the  seventh  ballot  the  TeiJ  a 
great  man  clothed  in  raiment  of  byssus,  near  to  the  place  in 
which  Osiris  was,  he  being  of  exceeding  high  position  (?)  .  .  . 
And  Si-Osiri  said  ...  to  him,  "  My  father  Setme,  dost  thou 
not  see  this  great  man  who  is  clothed  in  raiment  of  royal  linen, 
standing  near  the  place  in  which  Osiris  is?  He  is  that  poor 
man  whom  thou  sawest  being  carried  out  from  Memphis,  with 
no  man  following  him,  and  wrapped  in  a  mat.  He  was  brought 
to  the  T5i  and  his  evil  deeds  were  weighed  against  his  good 
deeds  that  he  did  upon  earth,  and  it  was  found  that  his  good 
deeds  were  more  numerous  than  his  evil  deeds.  .  .  .  And  it  wag 
commanded  before  Osii-is  that  the  burial  outfit  of  that  rich  man, 
whom  thou  sawest  carried  forth  from  Memphis  with    great 

1  See  also  above,  §§  s,  6  (4  f.),  7. 

2  Reli'iionand  Thought,  pp.  169 f.,  177. 

3  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  122  f.  4  lb.  p.  50. 
5  lb.  p.  67.  » lb.  p.  71. 
1  Egyp.  Stelce  in  the  Brit.  Mas.  ii.  pi.  9,  line  9 1. 

8  lb.  pi.  24. 

9  Avrton,  Currelly,  and  Weigall,  pi.  xxix. 

10  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  430,  line  15  ;  cf.  62,  line  3ff. 

11  Tdb.  ch.  cxxv.  (Conclusion)  line  10. 

12  lb.  ch.  clxxxiii.  line  40 ;  cf.  Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead 
(Hieroglyphic  Text),  p.  4,  line  13  f.  ;  Petrie,  Dendereh,  pi.  ix. 

13  Tdb.  ii.  (Ac)  ch.  cxxv.  (Conclusion)  line  1. 
n  Vogelsang,  B  1,  307-11,  p.  211  f. 

15  GoWnischeff,  Pap.  hUratiques,  pi.  x.  lines  63-67=Gardiner, 
Journ.  of  Egyp.  Archaeology,  i.  27,  §  13. 
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lamentation,  should  be  ^iven  to  this  same  poor  man,  and  that 
he  should  be  taken  among  the  noble  spirits  as  a  man  of  God 
that  follows  Sokaris  Osiris,  his  place  being  near  to  the  person  of 
Osiris.  (But)  that  great  man  whom  thou  didst  see,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Tei,  his  evil  deeds  were  weii^hed  against  his  good 
deeds,  and  his  evil  deeds  were  found  more  numerous  than  his 
good  deeds  that  he  did  upon  earth.  It  was  commanded  that  he 
should  be  punished  in  Amenri,  and  he  is  that  man  whom  thou 
didst  see,  in  whose  right  eye  the  pivot  (?)  of  the  gate  of  Amenti 
was  fixed,  shutting  and  opening  upon  it,  and  whose  mouth  was 
open  in  great  lamentation."  '  1 

(iv.)  Very  interesting  is  the  account  that  this 
T<ile  of  Khamuas  gives  us  of  the  treatment  in 
Amenti  of  people  whose  lives  have  been  contemp- 
tible and  aimless : 

*  The  kind  of  men  on  earth  who  are  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  do  work  day  and  night  for  their  living,  while  moreover 
their  women  rob  them  and  they  find  not  bread  to  eat.  They 
came  to  Amenti ;  their  evil  deeds  were  found  to  be  more 
numerous  than  their  good  deeds ;  and  they  found  that  what 
happened  to  them  on  earth  happened  to  them  in  Amenti.'  2 

(v.)  According  to  the  Bool;  of  the  Dead,  the 
deceased  person  who  was  adjudged  unrighteous 
was  handed  over  to  the  '  Devourer,'  'tnmt,^  or  to  a 
demon  called  Babi,  '  who  lives  upon  the  entrails  of 
the  great  on  that  day  of  the  Great  Reckoning.''' 
In  the  Second  Talc  of  Khamuas,  side  by  side  with 
the  view  that  the  unrighteous  are  tortured  exists 
also  the  older  belief  in  the  '  Devourer.' 

'  He  of  whom  it  shall  be  found  that  his  evil  deeds  are  more 
numerous  than  his  good  deeds  is  delivered  (?)  to  the  "  Devourer  " 
i'm)  of  the  Lord  of  .\nienti  ;  they  destroy  his  soul  upon  his  body, 
she  (the  *'  Devourer ")  does  not  allow  him  to  breathe  ever 
again. '  ^ 

The  unrighteous,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  likewise 
informs  us,  might  fall  a  ^-ictim  to  the  swords  of  the 
gods  forming  the  judicial  council.*  The  same 
authority  speaks  of  crocodile-gods  '  that  are  in  the 
water,' who  are  entitled  'lords  of  righteousness,' 
and  who  wovind  sinners,'  and  of  a  god  '  who  binds 
the  unrighteous  to  his  slaughter-block,  who  cuts 
souls  in  pieces.'  This  god  is  Horus,  according  to 
one  ancient  commentator,  who  says  : 

'  He  has  two  heads,  one  carrying  righteousness,  the  other 
iniquity.  He  gives  iniquity  to  him  who  does  it,  righteousness 
to  him  who  brings  it.'  ^ 

This  sentiment  finds  expression,  though  in  a  less 
tlieological  guise,  in  the  already  thrice  quoted 
Tale  of  Khamuas  : 

'  Find  it  at  thy  heart,  my  father  Setme,  that  he  who  is  good 
(mn^)  upon  earth,  they  are  good  to  him  in  Amenti,  while  he 
that  is  evil,  they  are  evil  to  him.'B 

But  there  were  other  motives  for  leading  a 
righteous  life  than  thedre.adof  what  might  happen 
at  the  judgment  after  death. 

(2)  Fear  of  God. — A  vague  fear  of  God  might  in 
itself  be  a  suflicient  incentive  to  good  conduct. 

'  I  did  not  pilfer  the  divine  endowments  on  the  day  of  weigh- 
ing the  corn,'  says  Ingni,  .  .  .  '  The  fear  of  God  was  in  mv 
heart.' i» 

(3)  Rewnrd.i  or  punishmenta  during  life. — The 
Egypli.an  expected  to  reap  a  reward  for  his  virtue 
during  his  earthly  existence,  and  '  the  good  word 
which  issued  from  tlie  mouth  of  He'  seems  to 
encourage  this  expectation  : 

'  Speak  right,  do  right,  because  it  is  great,  it  is  mighty,  it  is 
enduring.  The  reward  (?)  thereof  shall  find  thee,  it  will  bring 
thee  to  honour.' II 

Long  life  and  material  prosperity  were  especially 
regarded  as  rewards  for  righteousness. 

'  How  happy  is  he  who  hath  done  right  for  the  god  therein 
i(.e.  the  place  whence  the  deceased  has  come] ;  he  grants  old 
a^  to  him  who  hath  done  It  (or  him  bo  that  he  attains  honour.'  i'-' 

1  Oriinth,  Sloriuqflht  High  PritiU,  pp.  44-49. 
'  lb.  p.  49. 

•Budge,  Boot  of  the  Dead  (Illeroijlyphle  Text),  p.  16;  see 
alao  art.  Ktiiics  akd  Morality  (Kg\  piian),  |  8. 

*  Tit/i.  ch.  cxiv.  (Conclusion)  lino  8.  »  GrilBlh,  p.  4". 

^  Tdb.  ch.  cxxv.  (Conclusion)  line  8f. ;  Erman,  Handbook, 
p.  106. 

^  Orapow,  IJrkundm,  v.  41  It.  ;  cf.  Tdh.  ch.  Ixxll.  line  1  H. 

"  Oni|Kiw,  p.  67.  "  Orilflth,  ji.  Ml. 

1*  Setli<-,  i'rkrindtn,  Iv.  64  ;  8CC  also  art.  EniiCB  and  Muralitt 
(BirjTillan),  i«. 

n  Vogeliiani. 

"Till.  ch.  rlxnili 


ogclMng,  II  I.  :tin-322,  p.  216 1, 
■.'«(. 


,  line  .' 


An  X\lIIth  dynasty  magnate  thus  .idmoni.shes  visitors  to  his 
tomb-chapel :  '  Have  regard  unto  my  character  and  do  the  like  ; 
it  shall  be  profitable  unto  you.  Your  life  shall  be  long  upon 
earth,  ye  being  in  health  ;*ye  shall  pass  your  years  in  happi- 
ness.' 1 '  An  official  of  the  Old  Kingdom  informs  us  that  he  '  held 
forth  justice  to  the  rigliteous  for  the  sake  of  long  life  upon 
earth.'-  His  father's  advice  to  King  Meri^'ero',  'Do  riglit  that 
thou  mayesl  live  long  in  the  land,'  has  already  been  quoted  in 
§  4.  '  Long  Uved  is  the  man  whose  rule  is  righteous,'  says  the 
sage  Ptahtiotp,  '  who  walks  according  to  its  (the  rule's)  way.' 
As  a  further  inducement  to  be  virtuous,  this  eminently  ]^ractical 
teacher  asserts  tliat  '  the  righteous  man  is  wont  to  make  a  will 
[or,  as  we  should  express  it,  make  his  fortune],  whereas  there  is 
no  house  for  the  covetous.' 3  'Wrong-doing,'  Ptahhotp  tells 
his  hearers,  '  stealeth  away  riches.  Ne\  er  hath  wickedness 
brought  its  venture  safe  to  port.'  ■*  The  Eloquent  Peas,-int  warns 
Rensi  that  the  reward  of  unrighteousness  and  injustice  is 
death.  '  Beware  lest  eternity  draw  nigh,  and  prefer  to  live, 
according  to  the  saying :  The  doing  of  right  is  breath  for  the 
nose.'"* 

The  reward  for  unrighteousness  was  also  meted 
out  during  the  life  on  earth,  at  the  hands  of  the 
gods  who  '  will  not  ignore  the  deed  of  any  person.'  * 
They  bring  misfortune  upon  the  sinner,'  cause  him 
to  fall  a  victim  to  a  crocodile  in  the  water  or  to  a 
snake  on  land,*  or  smite  him  witli  disease."  How- 
ever, they  show  mercy  to  him  that  repents  and 
restore  him  to  health.'" 

(4)  Other  rewards. — (i.)  The  righteous  man  was 
said  to  be  rewarded  with  a  '  goodly  burial.' "  King 
Akhthoi  says  to  Merikere  : 

'  Make  stately  thy  castle  in  the  West,  adorn  the  palace  in  the 
Necropolis ;  even  as  one  who  is  just,  as  one  who  doeth  right- 
eousness.' l'-2 

Those  who  have  regard  to  the  character  of  Ineni 
and  follow  his  good  example  will  rest  in  their  '  scat 
of  eternity.' " 

For  the  importance  attached  by  the  Egyptians 
to  a  properly  conducted  funeral  see  the  oft-repeated 
request  in  tlie  funerary  formula-  that  the  deceased 
may  be  '  buried  well '  or  granted  a  '  goodly 
burial.''* 

(ii.)  The  heir  or  heirs  of  the  righteous  man 
succeed  to  his  possessions  and  offices,"  and  his 
house  abides  for  ever." 

'  Make  righteousness  to  flourish  and  thy  children  shall  live, 
says  Ptahl.jotp." 

(iii.)  The  righteous  man's  name  endures  in  the 
mouth  of  men  ; "  it '  is  not  efl'aced  on  earth,  and  he 
is  remembered  because  of  the  good.' '" 

phout  prays,  '  May  the  memory  of  me  abide  upon  earth,' *> 
and  Ineni,  who  did  '  what  his  city  god  loves,'  tells  us  that  '  he 
who  passes  years  as  ft  favoured  "(or  praised)  one— his  name  is 
good  m  the  mouth  of  the  living,  the  rememhrance  or  liiin  .  .  . 
18  for  ever ' ;  '^^  he  also  tells  us  that '  his  name  will  abide  lu-i-iiuse 
of  his  character,  in  accordance  with  what  he  has  done  on 
earth. ' " 

(5)  The  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  Pharaoh. — 
The  source  of  all  promotion  and  honour  was  the 
Pharaoh.  As  representative  of  the  sun-god  on 
earth,  he  was  the  'lord  of  righteousness.'''*  Men 
must  therefore  work  righteousness  to  win  his 
favour. 

'  Scthe,  Urkunden,  Iv.  66.  »  Petrie,  Dtndereh,  pi.  xl.  A. 

8  Pap.  PHsse,  10,  4  f.  «  lb.  6,  6. 

1  Vogelsang,  U  I,  146  t.,  pp.  124-127  ;  Gardiner,  PSBA  xixvl. 
89  f. 

*Gunn,  Joum.  0/  Efft/P-  Arch(Folo<i\/,  iti.  89. 

T  Kg.,  GoWnischefl,'  J'ap.  hii'ral'iqucg,  pi.  xi.  line  70t.  = 
Garrliner,  Joxtrn.  of  Kgyp.  Archa-ology,  L  2»,  *28. 

s  Sethe,  Urkumien,  1.  23 ;  Egyp.  Stela  in  the  Brit.  Hut.  I. 
pi.  43,  no.  71. 

»  (lunn,  pp.  86,  88t.  '»  lb.  pp.  86,  87. 

11  Tdb.  ch.  clxxxiii.  line  38  f.  ;  see  also  (6)  below. 

12  Gardiner,  Jmim.  of  Knyp.  Archaeology,  i.  34,  $  27. 
IS  .Sethe,  UrkMiulen,  I'v.  UB. 

1*  E.g.,  C.  11.  Lepsius,  Dmkm/tter  atoi  Acgyplfn  ui\d 
Arlhii:jtim,  Ueriin,  l,Sf>l-fj9,  ii.  pi.  98a,  <■  ;  Kgyp.  SIrlir  in  the 
Ilrit.  Wwji.  1.  III.  41,  no.  SO;  ct.  also  A.  II.  Oardiiier,  Nolm  on 
the  .'ilory  of  .^inuhr,  Paris,  1910,  pp.  (IfiH.,  173  ;  (Irilllth,  .filif 
aiul  Itfr  lUfeh,  pi.  8,  line  '.If. 

"Crilllth,  .S'iii(  onrf  Mr  Itt/rh,  pi.  11,  line  14  f.  -  llreasted, 
Ancirtit  lieeordt,  1.  896;  Sethe,  Vrkfindrn,  Iv.  06. 

1"  Wethc,  Urhindtn,  Iv.   131,  line  10. 

'7  I'ap.  Prinfte,  iB,  1  f. 

"»  Hcthe,  Urkvnden,  Iv.  131,  line  17. 


1"  Vogelsang,  11 1,  807(1.,  p.  i\\  f. 
»>  Bcthc,  Vrkxinden,  Iv.  480,  line  8. 
M  lb.  0«. 


SI  /ft.  62,  lino  8  It. 
M  lb.  941. 
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'  I  did  righteousness  for  the  Lord  of  Righteousness,'  says  an 
XVIIIth  dynasty  official, '  for  I  knew  that  he  is  pleased  with  it.'^ 
Another  official  of  that  period  tells  us  that  he  was  beloved  of 
his  lord  (the  king)  because  of  his  excellence. 2  A  XJIth  dynasty 
magnate  '  did  the  right  that  the  king  loved  ' ;  3  and  of  a  Xllth 
dynasty  court  lady  it  is  related  that  '  she  was  of  honourable 
estate  with  the  king  because  of  her  righteousness.' * 

One  of  the  results  of  winning  the  royal  favour 
was  the  much  coveted  'goodly  burial.'^ 

Phout  says  :  'My  heart  was  excellent  for  my  lord  (the  king), 
that  I  might  rest  in  the  high  land  of  the  noble  ones  who  are  in 
the  Necropolis.''* 

(6)  The  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  cominnnity 
— The  Egyptian  was  intensely  anxious,  not  only  to 
stand  well  with  the  kin^,  out  also  to  have  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows.  This  was  another  powerful 
motive  for  displaying  at  least  outward  rectitude. 
*  I  am  one  who  spake  good  and  who  repeated  what 
is  loved/"'  and  similar  assertions,  occur  over  and 
over  again  in  inscriptions  of  the  feudal  period. 

E.g.y  '  I  said  what  the  great  love  and  what  the  commonalty 
praise.' 6  'I  am  one  who  was  beloved  of  all  the  people.  .  .  . 
I  am  one  who  did  that  which  all  men  praise.'"  'I  never  did 
what  all  men  hate.'  I'J  '  There  was  not  found  one  who  hated  me 
in  this  city.' 11  'I  am  one  beloved  of  his  father,  praised  of 
his  mother,  honoured  by  his  companions,  dear  to  his  brethren, 
whom  his  servants  loved.'  12 

One  man,  after  entmierating  his  virtues,  declares  that  men 
when  speaking  of  him  exclaimed  :  '  Would  that  the  earth  were 
full  of  people  Tike  him  !' 13  An  official  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
openly  asserts  that  he  was  beneficent  in  a  3'ear  of  scarcity  *  in 
order  that  ray  name  might  be  good.'  '  I  was  a  shepherd  [lit. 
'  herdsman ']  of  the  serf,'  he  adds, '  in  order  that  my  name  might 
be  good  in  the  mouth  of  his  [the  serf's]  city.'i*  Khnemerdi 
says  :  '  I  gave  provision  unto  him  who  begged  it,  herbs  to  him 
whom  I  knew  not  as  to  him  whom  I  knew,  that  my  name  might 
be  good  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  are  upon  earth.'  i^ 

Public  esteem  not  merely  gratified  a  man's  pride 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  but  it  was  of  practical  value 
to  him  after  death.  If  his  name  were  good  in  the 
mouth  of  the  living  and  the  remembrance  of  him 
eternal,  because  of  his  virtues,^*  visitors  to  his 
burial-place  would  the  more  readily  present  him 
with  those  offerings  upon  which  his  welfare  after 
death  was  imagined  so  largely  to  depend,  or,  in 
lieu  of  material  gifts,  would  at  any  rate  repeat  for 
his  benefit  certain  prescribed  formulae.  Accord- 
ingly we  find : 

*  O  ye  who  live  and  exist  ...  as  ye  love  life  and  hate  death, 
ye  shall  offer  to  me  that  which  is  in  your  hands ;  if  there  be 
nothing  in  your  hands,  ye  shall  speak  with  your  mouths,  "A 
thousand  of  bread  and  beer,  etc." '17  '  May  my  name  be  good 
unto  men  who  come  in  after  years,'  says  phout,  '  may  they  give 
me  praises  at  the  two  seasons  by  the  favour  of  the  god8.'i8 

The  desire  to  secure  these  advantages  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  inscribing 
upon  his  tombstone,  or  upon  the  facade  of  his 
tomb-chapel,  the  enumeration  of  the  deceased's 
virtues  and  the  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow-men. 

(7)  Conscience. — On  the  conscience  as  a  stimulus 
to  virtuous  living  see  art.  Ethics  and  Morality 
(E;:;yptian) ;  see  also  Breasted,  Religion  and 
Thought,  pp.  297  f.,  354. 

10.  Justification  of  the  dead.— (1)  Osiris  the 
prototype  of  the  justified  dead.  —  The  epithet 
'justified'  (jh;'  hrw  =  \it.  'righteous  of  voice')  is  a 
legal  term,^®  and  was  applied  to  Osiris  when,  thanks 

1  Sethe,  ITrkunden,  941 ;  of.  993,  line  9.        2  /i.  465,  line  1. 
3  Egyp.  Stelce  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pi.  34. 

*  Lange-Schafer,  ii.  199. 

5  See  Davies-Gardiner,  pp.  81  f.,  83  ff. ;  see  above  (4)(i.). 

6  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  430,  line  4  f. 

7  lb.  i.  123,  132,  150;  Egyp.  Stelce  in  the  Brit.  Mus,  ii.  pi.  14. 

8  Petrie,  Dendereh,  pi.  ix.  9  Sethe,  Urkunden,  L  76. 
10  Lange-Schafer,  it  no.  20500.          H  lb.  ii.  no.  20507. 

12  Sethe,  Urkunden,  i.  46  f. 

13  Egyp.  Stelce  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pi.  24. 
!■*  Lange-Schafer,  ii.  94. 

15  Petrie,  Dendereh,  pi.  xv.  p.  52. 

16  See  above  (4)  (iii.),  and  art.  Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian), 
is- 

1"  Lange-Schafer,  i.  no.  20003,  a,  line  1  ff.,  ap.  Davies-Gardiner, 
p.  92,  note  1. 

IS  Sethe,  Urkunden,  iv.  430. 

19  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  47,  note  4;  Breasted,  Religion  and 
Th&ught,  p.  35. 


to  the  skilful  pleading  of  Thoth,  he  had  won  his 
case  against  Seth  before  the  tribunal  of  gods  at 
Heliopolis.^  After  the  Vlth  dynasty  all  dead 
persons  were  identified  with  Osiris  and  from  that 
period  onwards  had  the  Osirian  epithet  '  justified ' 
appended  to  their  names.^ 

(2)  Methods  of  obtaining  justification.  —  All 
manner  of  means  were  adopted  by  the  Egyptians 
to  obtain  justification  at  the  posthumous  trial, 
most  of  them  utterly  inconsistent,  from  our  stand- 
point, with  the  ethical  theory  of  the  hereafter, 
and  yet,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  magico-religious 
ideas,  a  natural  consequence  of  that  theory  having 
been  accepted. 

The  deceased,  who  was  identified  with  Osiris, 
would  inevitably  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
righteous,  though  without  any  special  claim  of  his 
own  to  sinlessness — his  personality  and  acts  would 
have  tended  to  become  merged  in  those  of  the  god. 

(i.)  The  pilgrimage  to  Abydoft. — Probably  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  this  identification  after  death  and  securing  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  associate 
oneself  with  Osiria  during  life.  Hence  the  pilgrimages  to 
Abydos  and  the  setting  up  of  memorial  tablets  at  the  god's 
supposed  burial-place.3  We  are  definitely  informed  in  one 
instance  that  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage  was  the  'fetching  of 
justification."  4  If  the  pilgrimage  were  omitted  during  life,  it 
might  be  undertaken  after  death  with  the  same  desirable 
result-s.6 

(ii.)  The  mysteries. — Similar  advantages  accrued  to  him  who 
had  participated  in  the  Osirian  mysteries.6 

(iii.)  Purijicatiotis. — People  could  also  be  made  righteous, 
and  BO  obtain  justification,  by  means  of  ceremonial  ablutions. 
A  person  could  perform  them  for  himself  during  iiis  life-time  in 
special  sacred  pools,*?  or  they  could  be  performed  for  him  after 
death  by  divinities,  human  beings  impersonating  divinities, 8  or 
even  by  himself.  According  to  the  Book  of  Breathings,  the 
deceased,  before  he  enters  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Rights,  is 
cleansed  from  all  evil,  from  every  abomination,  by  the  goddesses 
Uto  and  Nekhbet,  and  receives  the  name  '  Stone  of  Righteous- 
ness.'9 

(iv.)  Manical  formulcE,  efc.iO— Spells  were  considered  to  be 
specially  efficacious  in  obtaining  justification  for  the  deceased. 
The  famous  eh.  cxxv.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  as  the  colophon 
and  opening  words  of  the  '  Introduction  '  show,  was  a  spell  that 
enabled  the  deceased  to  appear  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  Osiris 
and  his  assessors. 

Similar  spells  are  the  claims  of  the  deceased  to  have  parti- 
cipated in  the  Osirian  mysteries, ^  to  have  undergone  purifica- 
tory ceremonies, 12  or  the  assertion  that  he  is  this  or  that  god 
and  therefore  righteous. I8  Again,  he  would  be  Justified  if,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  prescribed  formula,  his  head  were 
crowned  with  the  'wreath  of  justification.'!*  Of.  also  the  so- 
called  '  heart-scarab '  with  the  incantation  inscribed  upon  it.is 
So  powerful  were  these  formulae  that  the  things  alleged  in  them, 
however  untrue  they  might  be,  became  actualities.  I6 

II.  The  triumph  of  evil  over  good.— This  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil  is  treated  in  art. 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  and  very  fully 
dealt  with  by  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought,  p. 

188  fi". 
Certain  stanzas  of  the  Gesprdck  einee  Lebensmiiden  clearly 


1  Tdb.  ch.  xviii.  line  If. 

2  See  art.  Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  §  7. 

3  Erroan,  Handbook,  p.  135  f.  ;  Breasted,  Religion  and 
Thought,  p.  285  ff. 

4  Davies  -  Gardiner,  p.  471.;  art.  Ethics  and  Morality 
(Egyptian),  vol.  v.  p.  478*.  note  2. 

^  Davies-Gardiner,  loc.  cit. 

*>  E.g.,  Tdb.  ch.  cxxv.  (Introd.)  lines  21-24  (Conclusion),  lines 
12-14  ;  art.  Purification  (Egyptian),  V.  8  (c). 

7  Art.  Purification  (Egyptian),  V.  8  (&). 

8  lb.  V.  3  (c)-(e). 

9  P.  J.  de  Horrack,  Le  Livre  des  respirations,  Paris,  1877,  pi. 
i.  §  2  ;  of.  also  Pyr.  92\a-c,  1141a-11426. 

10  Formulae  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  manual  acts  and 
would  have  been  pronounced  during  the  performance  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  rites  (cf.  Pyr.,  loc.  cit.). 

11  E.g.,  Tdb.  ch.  i.  lines  3,  8-10,  13f.;ch.  cv.  line  8;  ch.  cxxv. 
(Conclusion)  line  13  f.  ;  ch.  clxxxi.  line  13  f. 

12  Art.  Purification  (Egvptian),  V.  a  (6). 

13  E.g.,  Tdb.  ch.  clxxxiii.  line  41  ff. 

1'*  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  Ill  with  note  3 ;  art.  Ethics  and 
Morality  (Egyptian),  vol.  v.  p.  478a>,  note  1. 

1''^  Davies-Gardiner,  p.  112  f.  ;  Breasted,  Religion  and  Thought, 
p.  308. 

16  For  this  hoodwinking  of  the  gods  by  means  of  magic  see 
art.  Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  §  9 ;  Breasted,  Religion 
a7id  Thought,  p.  307  ff.  For  the  magical  value  of  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Abydos  see  Davies-Gardiner, 
p.  43  ;  cf.  also  the  models  of  boats  placed  in  tombs  during  the 
Middle  Kingdom  (ib.  p.  116,  note  4). 
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show  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  author  of  this  '  pessimistic  ' 
poem  desired  death  was  that  he  looked  to  have  his  wrongs 
righted  in  the  hereafter.'  This  point  has  been  passed  over  by 
Gardiner  in  art.  Ethics  Ail)  MoRALnr  (EjoTti^J*)- 

12.  Administration  of  justice.^  — (1)  During  the 
Old  A'ln^rfOTH.— There  was  no  clearly  defined  class 
of  professional  judges,  all  judicial  functions  being 
performed  by  the  administrative  officials,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  learned  in  the  law.'  Certain  of  the 
Upper  Egyptian  provincial  governors  bore  the  title 
'  magnate  of  the  ten  of  Upper  Egypt,'  as  if  they 
were  members  of  a  special  council  of  ten.  The 
officials  who  acted  as  judges  in  the  provinces  were 
formed  into  six  courts  of  justice,  the  so-called  'six 
great  houses.'*  At  the  head  of  these  courts,  as 
fndeed  of  the  whole  judicial  administration,  was 
the  vizier  in  the  capacity  of  the  chief  justice." 
Many  of  the  judges  bore  the  predicate  '  mouth  of 
Xekiien.'*  Disputes  about  the  ownership  of  land 
seem  to  have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  litigation.' 
It  seems  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  all  cases 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  court  in  writing.' 
Special  cases  of  a  private  nature  were  heard  by 
the  chief  justice  and  a  '  mouth  of  Nekhen.''  When 
the  queen  of  Piopi  I.  was  accused  of  treason,  she 
was  tried  by  a  specially  constituted  court,  consist- 
ing of  two  '  mouths  of  Nekhen,'  without  the  chief 
justice.'"  Under  certain  circumstances  a  litigant 
could  appeal  directly  to  the  king." 

(2)  During  the  Middle  Kingdom.— As  in  the 
previous  age,  the  administrative  officials  acted  as 
judges,  while  the  vizier  still  held  the  position  of 
chief  justice.''  There  was  probably  a  court  of 
ustice  at  the  capital  of  every  nome,  presided  over 
jy  the  local  prince."  We  learn  that  the  '  six  great 
houses,'  with  the  tizier  at  their  head,  sat  in  Itli 
Towe.'*  There  existed  at  this  period  officials  with 
the  sole  title  of  '  judge.'  These  possibly  exercised 
their  functions  within  a  restricted  local  jurisdic- 
tion." There  were  now  more  than  one  '  ten  of 
Upper  Egypt,'  and  '  magnates  of  the  tens  of  Upper 
Eg\pt'  were  entrusted  with  various  executive  and 
adnimistrative  commissions  by  the  king ;  we  do 
not  know  with  any  exactitude  what  was  their 
connexion  with  the  judicial  administration."' 

The  Story  of  the  Elooufint  Pf-atant  shows  us  how  a  high 
official  dispensed  justice  during  the  feudal  iige.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  council  of  minor  offici.ils,  to  whose  advice,  however,  the 
great  man  paid  little  heed.'"  This  council,  be  it  noted,  is 
depicted  as  being  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  defendant, 
the  thievish  Thutnakht,  probabl.v  because  he  was  a  member, 
though  quite  a  subordinate  one,  of  the  '  ollicial  *  claa8.J8 

(3)  Under  the  New  Empire. — As  during  the  Old 
Kingdom,  there  was  no  class  of  judges  with  ex- 
clusively legal  duties,  justice  was  still  dispensed 
by  the  administrative  officials."  The  vizier  was, 
as  before,  the  chief  justice.  He  held  a  daily 
'sitting'  in  his  audience  hall,  the  great  council.-'" 
The  first  step  in  all  legal  proceedings  was  for  the 
claimant  to  lay  his  case  in  writing  before  the  vizier 

*  Erman,  Ge^rnch  einrn  Lfhfngmiitlen  mil  miner  Seete,  pp. 
87,  719,  ;  nreasted.  Ret!;ii"n  and  Thought,  p.  197. 

4  See  also  artt.  Liw  (Egyptian)  and  Ethics  and  Morai.itv 
(Ein-ptian),  %  la. 

J  Breasted,  A  Hint,  of  P.gvpt  from  tht  Barliat  Timet  to  the 
Pernon  Conmirnt,  t/mdon,  19116,  n.  80  f. 

»  A'.'i.,  Settle,  Urkiinden,  i.  ir.l,  line  6. 

*  Itreaated,  Ititilorjj,  pp.  79-82. 

«  See  Oardiner,  XA  xlil.  [lOnS)  121  ff. 

?  See  Sethc,  UrktmUn,  1.  88,  lino  17, 13,  line  S. 

"  nr<-nj|ted,  Hittorp,  p.  81  f. 

»  Hethc,  p.  99.  '"  lb.  p.  100. 

1'  Ureasted,  Ititlnry,  p.  81  f.  >»  /''.  pp.  1(H,  168. 

"/';.  p.  168.  14/(<.  p.  104. 

»  lb.  p    165.  'K  lb. 

"  Vogelsang,  p.  01  f. 
!•  Hri.  liri'aHtwI.  IMigion  and  Thought,  p.  ZISS. 

1»  Hr.a.t<-.l,  IlittoT]!,  n.  210. 

■*  /''.  p.  210.  Throiichout  the  New  Kingrlom,  from  the  reign 
nt  ThulmAse  ill.  onwards,  there  wore  usually  two  vlriers.  one 
for  Upper,  and  one  for  I.owor,  Egypt.  There  were  then  two 
great  rnurt*.  that  of  the  t'ppor  Egyptian  vizier  being  situated 
»l  Th-Sfs.  nnd  that  of  the  Lower  Egvptlan  vizier  at  llellopolis 
(dardiTiir.  The  IriKriplion  nf  M'l,  Ulpilg,  WW,  p.  .13f.). 


in  this  court,'  where  also  the  vizier  tried  all  crime> 
committed  in  the  capital. =  The  '  magnates  of  the 
tens  of  Upper  Egypt'  had  lost  their  old  importance, 
and  now  formed  merely  an  attendant  council,  re- 
taining, apparently,  little  or  no  advisory  functions.' 
The  '  six  great  houses '  no  longer  existed,  the 
ancient  title  '  chief  of  the  six  great  houses  '  being 
retained  only  as  a  traditional  title  of  the  vizier.* 
In  addition  to  the  vizier's  hall,  the  great  council, 
there  were  local  courts  composed  of  the  '  notables ' 
of  the  town— the  administrative  officials  in  each 
district.  On  occasions  the  great  council  and  the 
local  court  investigated  a  case  together.  When 
the  great  council  required  detailed  information 
about  a  case  that  only  a  local  court  could  supply, 
it  sent  out  a  commissioner,  who,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  local  court,  held  a  joint  inquiry, 
hearing  the  evidence  of  both  parties.'  The  number 
of  the  local  courts  is  uncertain.  The  members  of 
the  board  of  judges  composing  the  local  court  were 
largely  priests,'  and  at  Thebes  they  seem  to  have 
varied  from  day  to  day.  In  cases  where  a  memV)er 
of  the  royal  house  was  concerned  the  composition 
of  the  board  w  as  in  the  hands  of  the  vizier.  In  a 
case  of  high  treason  the  appointments  to  it  were 
made  by  the  king  himself.'  There  seems  at  present 
to  be  no  means  of  determining  what  was  the  exact 
relation  of  the  local  courts  to  the  great  council. 
We  know  of  a  case  where  a  petitioner  lost  his  case 
in  the  vizier's  great  council,  but  obtained  satis- 
faction afterwards  at  a  local  court.'  We  probably 
have  the  latest  existing  reference  to  the  great 
council  at  Thebes  in  a  Demotic  papyrus  of  the 
XXVth  dynasty." 

13.  Personification  of  Meet.— For  full  particulars 
about  the  goddess  Meet,  her  priests,  and  as  to 
whether  she  possessed  an  org.anized  cult  or  not,'" 
see  artt.  Ethics  and  Moh.^lity  (Egyptian),  §  ii, 
and  Personification  (Egyptian),  §§  4,  7,  9  (c)  ('2j. 

LrrsRATCRB. — See  the  works  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

A.  M.  P.l.AClvMAN. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Greek  and  Roman).— 
'  Righteousness '  is  the  translation  of  SiKaiooOvri  in 
the  NT  and  in  the  LXX,  where  it  corresponds  to 
tiie  Hebrew  .sednfinh.  The  word  thus  gets  associa- 
tions that  ditl'ereutiate  it  from  the  idea  of  justice, 
which  is  derived  from  SiKaioaivri  by  way  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  Roman  law. 

'i'lie  justice  or  righteousness  of  God  in  the  Hible 
is  sometimes  His  loving-kindness  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  '  Righteousness'  is  an  apt  rend<>ring 
of  5iKaio(ri''>'7;  in  passages  of  moral  eloquence  in  Plato's 
licpublic  and  Laivs.  It  is  not  once  useil  in  Well- 
don's  translation  of  the  fifth  book  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  '  On  .lustice.'  Aristotle  first  explicitly  dis- 
tinguished the  special  meaning  of  justice  as  one  of 
the  canlinal  virtues  from  its  vaguer  >ise  as  a  syn 
onym  of  all  virtue  or  rightcimsness.  He  first  estab- 
lished the  quasi-legal  meaning  which  until  recently 
has  found  general  acce|>tance.  He  conceived 
justice  as  the  recognition  of  a  definable  equality 
or  proportion  in  respect  of  rights  assumed  to  he 
ascertained  or  nscertainahle.  It  was  not  the  limita- 
tion of  such  rights  by  '  equity,'  nor  (heir  renuncia- 
tion by  generosity,  nor  their  equalization  in  tlie 
interests  of  a  social  ideal.     Some  of  these  concep 

1  Gardiner,  Ingcripiion  of  Mes,  p.  36. 

»  nrcastcil.  Ilitlnry,  p.  240. 

a//,,  p.  2;l'.)f.  4/6.  p.  240. 

•Gardiner,  Intoriplion  of  Net,  p.  37;  Breasted,  Hotorn,  p 
241. 

8  Sec  art.  riilKST,  Piiikstiiood  (Egyptian),  i  XVIII. 

r  Brcaslid.  Ili.ilory,  p.  241.  "  "'• 

»See  (Jrilllth,  f'lKnfn/tii!  of  tht  Denwtic  Papi/ri  m  the  John 
Rylanitt  Library,  Manchester,  IflOB,  ill.  10. 

1"  In  this  connexion  it  might  he  polnlid  out  that  Ns-pl-lir-'n, 
whose  Funerary  Paiinnm  In  the  llodlelan  Library  will  be 
pulillshed  sborllv  In  .lourn.  nf  Kiiyp.  Arohtrolnm,  bears  among 
oth.T  titles  that  of  '  god's  lather  of  M6ot,  daunliler  of  IW  '  (»oe 
also  J.  Mebloln,  Hieroglyph.  Xamfnworlertnieh,  Leipzig,  1871- 
1  72,  p.  907,  00). 
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tions  are  latent  in  tlie  Stoic  and  Christian  xpV''''^''"nf, 
and  recently  philosophy  has  used  them  to  transcend 
or  confound  the  Aristotelian  distinctions.  This  is 
only  in  appearance  a  return  to  the  broader  and 
more  spiritual  treatment  of  '  justice '  in  Plato's 
Mepiiblic.  Platonic  justice,  it  is  true,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Aristotelian  or  legal  formulas,  and  it  is  in 
a  sense  '  social.'  But  Plato  does  not  lose  himself 
in  generalities  with  modernist  humanitarianism. 
He  recognizes  in  anticipation  the  legal  and  Aris- 
totelian rules  of  justice,  and  tests  his  own  broader 
definition  by  them.  But  for  edification  and  the 
portrayal  of  his  ideal  he  piefers  to  define  justice  in 
terms  of  '  Be  this '  rather  than  '  Do  this.' '  Objec- 
tively his  justice  is  .social.  But  he  emphasizes 
equality  of  service  in  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
natural  inequalities,  not  the  equalization  of  rights 
and  rewards. 

With  these  clues  we  shall  not  lose  our  way  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  historical  evolution,  which  for 
sober  students  begins  with  Homer.  Homer  does 
not  use  tlie  abstract  SiKatoavvri.  But  we  cannot 
infer  ^  that  he  lacks  the  idea.  For  he  has  the 
abstract  cvSiKia,'  and  in  .(Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
also  the  metrically  more  convenient  Hkt]  stands  for 
SiKaioirvfri,  which  does  not  occur  in  Greek  tragedy. 
Homer  uses  dUrj  both  of  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  ethical  justice.  In  Od.  ix.  215  it  is 
bracketed  with  d^/uffTa,  '  dooms,'  in  the  concrete 
sense  of  judgments.  In  II.  xxiii.  542  the  entjre 
context  of  its  use  suggests  the  '  later  '  meaning  of 
strict  right  as  opposed  to  the  promptings  of  pity  or 
generosity  in  the  judge.  The  word  also  means 
'  way,'  '  manner,'  '  custom  ' — this  is  the  way  of  the 
gods,  the  way  of  mortals,  the  way  of  kings.'  The 
survival  of  this  sense  in  fixed  prepositional  phrases 
— 'dog- wise,'  etc. — leads  plausibly  to  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  the  earlier  meaning,  and  that  for 
Homeric  or  pre-Horaeric  man  the  just  way  was  the 
customary  way  known  to  the  elders.'  The  system- 
atic exaggeration  of  this  by  the  followers  of  Henry 
Maine  provokes  rival  systems.  Rudolf  Hirzel  * 
maintains  that  the  legal  meaning  is  the  earlier, 
and  that  SIkti  is  by  etymology  the  casting  down  or 
stretching  out  of  the  judge  s  statt'to  part  the  con- 
testants and  proclaim  his  decision.  His  collections 
are  helpful,  but  his  interpretations  of  the  texts  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  Jane  E.  Harrison  is  equally 
confident  that  Si/o;  is  '  the  way  of  the  whole  world 
of  nature'  and  that  in  Euripides'  Medea,  411,  it  is 
'  the  circular  course  of  the  whole  cosmos. ' '  Dis- 
missing these  fancies,  we  find  in  Homer  SIkti  and 
the  derivatives  5</c<ifai  and  SiKaffTriXos  already  used 
of  a  simple  primitive  administration  of  justice  by 
a  king  or  a  council  of  elders.'  The  adjective  Skaios 
occurs  fifteen  times  or  more  as  a  broad  term  of 
ethical  approval.  We  might  try  to  elicit  a  defini- 
tion by  noting  its  synonyms  or  associates  — 
'sensible,'  'reasonable,'  etc. — and  its  antonyms — 
'insolent,'  'savage,'  'harsh.''  But  this  would  be 
an  uncritical  pressing  of  the  texts.  '  Just '  and 
'  god-fearing '  are  comprehensive  categories  of  all 
virtue  or  righteousness  for  the  Homeric  Odysseus,'" 
as  they  are  for  the  -writer  of  Ac  10^'  '  He  that 
feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness  {SiKaio<nii>ri), 
is  accepted  with  him.' 

In  Hesiod's  Theogony,  901  f.,  Dike  appears  with 
the  Sea.sons,  Peace,  and  Eunomia  ('good  order')  as 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis."  This  seems  con- 
scious allegory.     And    later    Greek   poets  freely 

1  Ct.  Rep.  442  E,  443  A,  with  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of 
Ethics,  London,  1SS2,  pp.  1.S5,  163,  376,  2S5. 

3  With  R.  Hirzel,  Themis,  AtKij,  und  Veruiandtes,  Leipzig, 
1907,  p.  169,  n.  1. 

3  Od.  xix.  111.  ■"  lb.  xix.  43,  xi.  218,  iv.  691. 

5  Cf.  Pindar,  frag.  216  (Christ).      «  Op.  cit.  p.  94. 

7  Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  p.  517. 

8  R.  J.  Bonner,  in  Clax.'ncal  Philology,  vi.  [1911]  12  ff. 

9  For  SiVt,  pio  cf.  Hirzel,  p.  130  f. 

10  Od.  ix.  176  f.  11  Cf.  Works  and  Days,  256. 
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adapt  to  their  purposes  the  parentage,  the  kin,  and 
the  functions  of  Dike.'  The  frequency  of  the  word 
in  the  fir.st  300  lines  of  the  Works  and  Days  arises 
from  the  constant  reference  to  the  crooked  decision 
of  the  bribe-devouring  judges  in  the  lawsuit  be- 
tween Hesiod  and  his  brothers,  which  is  the  text 
of  the  poet's  moralizing  and  admonitions  about 
justice  in  general.  As  in  Homer,  Dike  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  Hybris'  and  Violence,  and  the  poet 
repeats  the  Homeric  blessing  on  the  land  whose 
kings  give  just  judgments.^  Dike  occurs  in  the 
'  later  '  sense  of  punishment.''  The  negative  dSi/cos, 
'  unjust,'  is  found,"  and  the  neuter  plural  to.  SlKaia.^ 
The  opposition  of  justice  and  violence  is  expressed 
in  the  interesting  compound  xe'po^kai.'  And  there 
are  hints  of  other  ideas  developed  by  later  Greek 
reflexion.  Birds  and  beasts  may  devour  one 
another,  for  there  is  no  5t/tj)  among  them.*  Here 
is  the  germ  of  the  myth  in  Plato's  Protagoras,' 
that  Zeus  established  civilization  by  sending  aiSiis 
and  SIkti  to  mankind.'"  Hesiod  also  anticipates" 
the  complaint  of  Job,  Theognis,'^  the  Sophist 
Thrasymachus,  Sophocles,"  the  speaker  in  Plato's 
Republic,^*  and  Euripides,"  that  the  righteous  man 
is  not  visibly  rewarcled.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  personification  of  Aifcr;  begins  with  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  her  banishment  by  wicked  men.'*  But  no 
absolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  this  and  the 
phrasing  of  Homer  in  II.  xvi.  388. 

The  word  is  fairly  frequent  in  the  fragments  of 
Greek  poetry  between  Hesiod  and  the  drama,  but 
only  a  few  passages  are  significant.  In  a  fable  of 
Archilochus "  there  is  an  appeal  to  Zeus  who 
regards  both  the  Hybris  and  the  Dike  of  beasts. 
This  may  be  little  more  than  the  literary  tone  of 
Kipling's  '  law  of  the  pack '  and  Aristophanes' 
'laws  of  the  birds.'  Pindar"  echoes  Hesiod 
with  the  compound  beasts  'unwitting-of-justice.' 
Mimnermus"  says  that  the  truth  (between  man 
and  man)  is  the  most  jnst  of  all  things.  Later 
Greek  ethical  feeling  generally  made  truth-telling 
a  form  of  justice  rather  than  an  absolute  and 
independent  virtue.-"  In  LXX  'truth'  in  a  list  of 
virtues  is  often  merely  a  periphrasis  for  the  reality 
or  sincerity  of  those  virtues. 

The  idea  of  justice  is  especially  prominent  in 
Solon,  the  earliest  Attic  poet.  He  speaks  in  almost 
/Eschylean  metaphor  of  those  who  regard  not  the 
august  foundation  of  Dike.'*"  He  a.ssoeiates  the 
doctrine  of  the  late  punishment  of  the  wicked  with 
the  omniscience  of  silent  Dike,  who  sees  and  knows 
all  things,  and  surely  overtakes  the  evil-doer  at 
the  last.^^  He  prays  for  wealth — but  not  unjustly 
gained  (a  Greek  commonplace).^  He  boasts  that  he 
has  harmonized  might  and  right,"  and  amuses  Plut- 
arch by  the  archaic  naiveti  of  his  saying  that  the 
sea  is  the  most  '  just '  of  things  when  the  winds  do 
not  vex  it.^    In  such  transferences  of  the  moral 

1  In  Eurip.  frag.  223  (Nauck)  she  is  the  daughter  of  Time — a 
transparent  allegory ;  cf.  frags.  305,  559 ;  see  also  Bacchyl.  xiv. 
54. 

2  21 2-21 S,  with  triumph  of  justice  'in  tJie  end";  cf.  Plato, 
Rep.  613  C. 

3  225  ff.  ;  Homer,  Od.  xix.  109  IT. ,  II.  xW.  386  ;  cf.  Lv  26,  Dt  28. 

4  239,  249.  6  ;i34.  6  280. 

7  189 ;  cf.  German  Faustrecht,  and  A.  C.  Pearson,  on  Soph, 
frag.  977. 

8  277.  9  322C. 

10  For  the  connexion  of  aiSw?  and  5i>nj  see  Hirzel,  p.  57,  n.  4. 
"  270.  '2  377,  743  ;  cf.  Horn.  II.  xiii.  631. 

13  Frag.  107.  14  368C,  364B.  '5  Frag.  2SS. 

16  Works  and  Days,  255  ff.  and  possibly  220. 

17  Frag.  84  (6).  18  Sem.  i.  63.  19  Frag.  8. 
20  See  commentators  on  Plato,  Rep.  3S9  B,  and  the  nncriticiUly 

used  collections  of  Hirzel,  p.  110  ff. 

21  Frag.  2  (13),  1.14.  For  similar  images  cf.  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  6  ; 
jEsch.  Aci.  3S3,  Eurnen.  539,  564,  Choeph.  646  ;  Soph.  Antig. 
864  ;  Eurip.  llippol.  1172. 

22  Frag.  2  (13),  1.  16  ;  cf.  frag.l2  (4),  1.  8.       23  Frag.  12  (4),  1.  7. 

24  Frag.  32  (26),  1. 15  ;  cf.  the  noble  lines  of  iEschylus,  frag.  381. 

25  Frag.  11  (17).  Hirzel  (p.  172.  n.  2)  also  misapprehends  this  ; 
cf.  Shakespeare,  Troilus  and  C'ressida,  act  i.  sc.  iii.  1.  38  f . :  '  But 
let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage  the  gentle  Thetis.* 
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order  to  inanimate  objects  it  requires  the  nicest 
discrimination  to  distinguish  between  'survivals,' 
naiveti,  and  the  conscious  spiritual  allegory  of 
Sophocles,'  of  Platonisiii,  and  of  AVordswortli's 
'  Thou  ilost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong.'  '  The 
rivers  ilow  into  tlie  sea,  but  the  sea  doesn't  overflow, 
for  it  iin't  just  that  it  should,'  says  tlie  speaker  in 
Aristophanes,  Clouds,  1292.  '  All  things  that  are 
bom  must  die,'  said  Anaximander,"  '  paying  the 
penalty  to  one  another  for  the  injustice  (of  individ- 
ual existence?).'  '  .Ml  thing.-,  are  just  in  the  sight 
of  God,'  said  Heraclitus,*  '  but  men  conceive  some 
things  to  be  unjust  and  some  just.'  And  again: 
'  The  sun  will  not  pass  his  bounds,  else  will  the 
Erinyes,  the  helpers  of  AUtj,  find  him  out.'*  '  Wise 
men  "tell  us,'  says  Socrates, °  'that  it  is  love  and 
order  and  sobriety  and  justice  (SiKaidrrjTa)  tliat 
hold  together  gods  and  men  and  the  whole  world, 
which  is  therefore  a  cosmos — an  order,  not  a  licen- 
tious disorder.'  And  the  kindly  earth  in  Virgil* 
is  justissima  tellus,  perhaps  because,  like  the  just 
man  in  Plato,'  she  returns  a  deposit.*  These  are 
suggestive  passages.  But  until  literary  and  lin- 
guistic psychology  has  defined  their  precise  inten- 
tions in  their  context,  they  cannot  be  combined 
in  the  support  of  pseudo-scientiiic  theories  about 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  ju.stice.  The  abstract 
SiKaioai'fTl  seems  to  occur  for  the  first  time  in  a  line 
of  Phocylides,  'In  justice  is  comprehended  all 
virtue,'*  which  Theognis  repeats  with  the  added 
pentameter,  'Every  man  is  good  who  is  just.''" 
A  theme  of  endless  comment  was  Theognis'  oistieh, 
'  The  most  beautiful  thing  is  justice,  the  best  is 
health,  the  most  delightful,  to  win  what  one  loves.'" 
The  conception  of  the  beauty  of  justice  was 
developed  out  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  Ka\6y. 
Its  culminating  expression  is  Aristotle's  'Neither 
the  evening  star  nor  the  morning  star  is  so  admir- 
able.''- 

Pindar,  the.  student  of  Hesiod  and  conservative, 
associates  Dike  with  Eunomia  and  Eirene,  con- 
.servators  of  States,  and  benign  Tranquillity,  her 
daughter."  The  prepositional  phrase,  ^r  SU-y,  occurs 
in  his  vision  of  judgment  to  come,'*  though  not  in 
the  legal  and  /Eschylean  sense  '  at  compt.' "  Pindar 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  justice  in  his  praise  of 
commercial  cities — Corinth  and  his  beloved  /Egina, 
that  deals  fairly  with  the  stranger.  Ruskin's 
•Tortoise  of  /Egina'  brings  this  out  fantastically, 
but  beautifully.'*  Later  writers  lind  texts  for  the 
justice  of  the  'superman'  in  A'e»i.  ix.  15,  'The 
strongei'  man  puts  down  the  former  right,' "  and 
frag.  1(J9  (151),  '  ('u.-.tom  (law)  lord  of  all  things 
makes  just  the  most  violent  deed.'" 

We  can  only  glance  at  other  writers  before 
Plato.  In  /Eschylus  Dike,  the  daughter  of  Zeus,'" 
the  embodiment  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
moral  law,  is  fre(|uently  personified  with  bold 
metaphor.'"  The  I'rotncthrus  raises  the  theological 
problem  of  the  justice  of  Zeus  who  keeps  justice  in 
his  own  Imnds.'^'     The  locujt  classicus  for  the  old 

I  Ajax.  nmn.  ,  .-t.  Kurip.  fhacn.  63S  fl. 

5  H.  [liels,  />!>  Fragj/iente  dfir  Vorttokratikft;  Berlin,  1903,  i.  0. 

3  KrnK.  102(l>ielii).  <  FraK.  lU. 

»  Plato,  Gorgiat,  608  A.  «  Georg.  il.  4611. 

'  Hep.  1.  .131  E.  «  CI.  Hirzcl,  p.  180,  n.  I. 

»  Fmif.  16.  '»  147. 

"  r*;  of.  L.  Sohlnidt.  Die  Elhik  iter  alien  Griechen,  Berlin, 
1882,  I.  '291,  .138. 

i»  Etli.  iVic.  Hill''  28,  repeated  by  Plutinui,  1.  8.  4 ;  lor  the 
Juittre  of  vJBititiif  the  sin9  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  and 
other  doUili  ace  art.  Tiikoomh. 

'3  Of.  xlii.  0,  />i/(/i.  vlll,  1.  "Of.  ii.  IB.         1»  r/im-pA.  087. 

18  See  (M.  viii.  22,  where  the  ime  of  Or/it^  shown  ilie  reader  thai 
Finrlar  was  not  arv|imint«(l  with  llir/ei'a  and  MiHit  llarrlnon't* 
rifftd  diNtinntionH  heiween  (lf>ic  and  &iKr). 

II  Mt«u«ed  by  llirzel,  p.  8,1,  n.  2. 

1"  Hee  rommenutop*  on  I'lato,  Prittaij.  337  D,  Qorgias,  484  It, 
/wJi/'«.  890  H.  wm  A 
•  K  Srpl.  (1(12,  Vhurph.  040. 
■I.Srnt.  648,  Ag.  774,  Clutph.  311,  646. 
"  187  ;  cf.  Su/jpl.  107-100. 


superstition  that  God  confounds  the  righteous  with 
the  guilty  is  Sept.  598  fl'.'  The  Agamemnon  trilogy 
emphasizes  the  awfulness  of  sin,  the  certainty  of 
retribution,  the  irremediability  of  spilt  blood,  the 
law  that  the  doer  must  sutler.'  The  Furies,  the 
ministers  of  the  older  law,  claim  to  be  strictly  and 
straightly  just  (ei'Si-Skoioi).'  But  already  in  the 
Againemnon  we  hear  of  another  law,  that  wisdom 
comes  through  sufl'ering  ;*  and  in  the  linal  symbol- 
ism of  the  Eumenides  the  Furies  become  the 
gracious  goddesses,  and  the  letter  of  the  old  law  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye  is  superseded  by  a  law  of  grace 
and  atonement. 

In  Sophocles  Dike  is  the  avenger,'  the  ally  of 
the  right,"  the  assessor  of  the  throne  of  Zeus  by 
laws  eterne.'  Her  eye  is  as  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  J*  her  high  throne  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  bold  transgressor.'  Antigone,  in  a  famous 
passage,'"  appeals  to  the  unwritten  law  and  the 
Justice  wlio  dwells  with  the  gods  below  against 
Creon's  unrighteous  decree.  This  cannot  be 
pressed,  with  Hirzel  and  Miss  Harrison,  to  prove 
any  special  connexion  of  Dike  with  the  lower 
world.''  The  interpretation  that  Dike  equals 
'  custom '  in  frag.  247  is  a  characteristic  error  of 
modern  ethnological  philology. 

Neither  vEschylus  nor  Sophocles  was  apparently 
affected  by  the  Sophistic  '  enlightenment.'  The 
Sophists  presumably  discussed  the  origin,  nature, 
and  validity  of  the  idea  of  justice,  as  of  other  ideas. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  worked  out 
a  serious  scientilic  theory  of  ethics  and  justice,  as 
is  sometimes  aflirmed  by  modern  critics  hostile  to 
Plato."  But  the  unsettlement  of  traditional  moral 
faith,  in  conjunction  with  the  cynical  and  Machia- 
vellian politics  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  presented 
to  Plato  his  main  problem— the  finding  of  a  reasoned 
'sanction'  for  ethics,  for  justice  and  righteous- 
ness." From  this  point  of  view  Thucydides  and 
Euripides  are  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  I'lato.  In  addition  to  his  dramatic  or 
personal  exposition  of  this  ethical  nihilism,  or  the 
'superman'  philosophy  of  justice,'*  Euripides' 
scattered  scntcntire  auimt  justice  could  be  quoted 
in  illustration  of  nearly  every  edifying  or  cynical 
Greek  commonplace,  and  in  anticipation  of  many 
points  made  by  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.'" 

Plato.— We  have  already  touched  on  the 
Platonic  conception  of  justice  and  referred  to 
otiier  articles  in  this  work.  A  more  detailed  ex- 
position would  involve  the  Platonic  philosophy  as 
a  whole,'"  and  its  first  prerequisite  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  misionception  that  Plato  commits 
fallacies  in  elementAry  logic,  and  is  presumably 
unaware  of  any  Aristotelian  distinction  which  it 
does  not  suit  his  immediate  literary  purpose  to 
labour  with  jiainful  explicitness.  The  artistic, 
design  of  the  licpublic  required  him  to  regard 
justice  in  its  subjective  aspect  as  entire  rigliteous- 
ne.-is,  the  harmony,  unity,  and  right  functioning  in 
division  of  lalicmr  of  all  the  'parts'  or  'faculties' 
of  the  soul. "  Hut  he  did  this  consciously  and  with 
duo  recognition  of  other  popular  or  iiossihle  mean- 
ings of  the  word.     .And  there  are  few  valuable  or 

1  Cf.  Siiorev  on  Horace,  Otlen,  ni.  ii.  20. 

2  CAor;-/l.  3'lO-314.  3  Klim™.  312.  *  17ri-181. 
»  IVarsoii.  on  frag.  107.  0  ;  of.  Etectra,  476,  628,  7'riich.  807. 
n  <K,1.  Tt/r.  274.  '  (Kd.  Col.  1382.  «  Vn«.  12. 
»  A  ntiq.  DM  ;  el.  above,  on  Solon.                            '"  450  IT. 

"  Hee  Jebb'M  HenHlhle  nolo. 

"  Uf.  K.  Diuninler,  Ahulnnika,  (JiesKon,  18.S0,  p.  247  IT.  ;  A.  W. 
Henn,  The  Philosophy  of  lirrece,  l/mdoTi,  18H8,  p.  113.  and  V. 
.shorey'B  review  of  it  in  the  New  York  Nation,  20th  July  1h:«I, 
p.  36, 

'•1  See  artt.  I>iiit,osoiiiv  (Orcek)  and  Siimmum  Konhm. 

'*  <Jf.  Phcen.  624  f.  with  Cicero's  coniinent.  de  Offie.  lil.  21  ; 
Kiirlp.  frag.  2SS(Nauok). 

1ft  Of.  in  i)arMriilnrfrii(fs.  608and2fi7,  nnimmanent  Jnstioo,  and 
frftff.  ln;{H,  on  JUHtiiH-  as  oppoHed  lo  lax  e(piity. 

ifi  Si-e  ftlMo  art.  IM.ATO. 

17  II.  HorTdiiiL',  ProfitemH  of  Philosophy,  l£n(f.  tr.,  New  York, 
1UII6,  |i.  lUO,  alin  prefern  lUla  method. 
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valid  ideas  about  legal,  ethical,  or  social  justice  to 
be  found  in  Ai-istotle  or  in  later  Grseco-Roman 
literature  tliat  are  not  sufficiently  indicated  some- 
where in  the  Laws  or  the  Republic.  One  con- 
firmation of  tliis,  for  which  space  is  lacking  here, 
would  be  furnished  by  tlie  still  unapiu-eciated  ex- 
tent of  Cicero's  dependence  on  Platonic  ideas  of 
justice  in  his  de  Officiis,  as  well  as  in  his  de 
Leqibus  and  de  Be/iublica.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
sentences  in  de  Officiis,  i.  7  ft'.,  to  which  the  most 
refined  ethical  thought  of  to-day  could  take  ex- 
ception. 

Plato,  like  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  Cicero,  and 
the  English  ethical  pliilosophers  of  the  19th  cent., 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  viltimate  'sanction' 
of  righteousness  or  justice.  This  problem  is  the 
framework  of  the  main  discussion  in  the  Gorgias 
and  the  Republic. 

Aristotle  was  indifferent  or  sceptical.  As 
Gomperz  puts  it,'  '  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  any  eud^raonistic  foundation.'  Why  Gom- 
perz should  deem  this  indilference  to  what  Leslie 
Stephen  calls  '  the  problem  which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  ethical  discussion '  an  advance  beyond  Plato's 
'artificial  reasoning'  is  as  hard  to  understand  as 
his  statement  that  '  altruism  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Aristotle's  recognition  without  circumlocu- 
tion that  justice  is  not  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
agent  but  to  another.'  This  is  merely  the  formula 
of  Thrasymachus  canvassed  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Republic.^  The  real  problem  was  and  is  how  the 
good  of  another  becomes  the  good  of  self,  and  an 
adequate  motive.  Aristotle,  though  not  unaware 
of  this  problem,  does  not  share  Plato's  passionate 
interest  in  its  solution  as  an  answer  to  ethical 
nihilism. 

He  is  here  merely,  or  at  any  rate  mainly,  making 
a  logical  distinction  between  self-regarding  virtues 
and  virtues  relative  to  another.  Burnet  actually 
renders  vpis  Irepov  '  relative,'  as  if  it  were  irpis  n.' 
There  is  still  less  justification  for  Gomperz's  state- 
ment that  Aristotle's  treatment  of  justice  as  a 
principle  of  equality  cuts  away  the  ground  from 
Plato's  identilication  of  political  justice  with  the 
subordination  of  one  cla.ss  to  another  contrary  to 
that  principle.  Equality  for  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Isocrates,  and  all  sober  Greek  thinkers  included 
the  '  equality  of  proportion,'  which  takes  account 
of  natural  and  existing  inequalities. 

The  technical  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  book 
'on  Justice'*  requires  an  elaborate  commentary. 
There  are  some  unsettled  problems  which  cannot 
be  ajiprehended  in  translations  or  made  intelligible 
to  any  student  who  does  not  bring  to  them  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  idiom  and  of  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  terminology.  But  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is  quite  plain.  After  recognizing  and  dis- 
missing the  broader  sense  of  justice  as  fulfilment 
of  the  entire  law,  Aristotle  develops  the  more 
specific  idea  of  justice  as  a  kind  of  equality  by  the 
use  of  Plato's  and  Isocrates' '  distinction  between 
the  '  aritlimetical '  equality  of  radical  democracy 
and  the  geometrical  or  proportional  equality  of 
more  conservative  thinkers.  There  are,  he  says, 
with  his  eye  on  the  actual  life  of  a  Greek  city,  two 
kinds  of  justice.  Distributive  justice  apportions 
honours,  wealth,  and  other  social  or  political 
'  good.s '  in  proportion  to  some  assumed  claim  and 
scale  of  merit.  Contractual  justice — the  justice  of 
relations  of  obligation  whether  of  contract  proper 
or  of  ex  delicto — treats  individuals  as  equal  units. 
"Whether  a  '  good '  citizen  wrongs  a  bad,  or  a  bad 

1  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New  York,  1901-12, 
iv.  268. 

2  343  C  ;  cf.  392  B.  Pearson  rightly  rejects  the  interpretations 
that  find  it  in  Eurip.  Hcrac.  1-3. 

3  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  London,  1904,  p.  202. 
«  Eth.  Nic.  V. 

s  Rep.  668  C,  Laws,  707 ;  Isoc.  iii.  16,  vii.  21. 


a  good,  this  kind  of  justice  aims  by  award  of 
damages,  fine,  or  punishment  to  reinstate  the 
violated  equality  of  rights,  '  between  man  and 
man,'  as  we  should  phrase  it.  The  emphasis  on 
obligations  ex  delicto  leads  Aristotle  to  designate 
this  kind  of  justice  as  'corrective,'  and  the  ex- 
tension of  this  term  to  the  whole  domain  of  con- 
tractual as  opposed  to  distributive  justice  has 
created  some  confusion.'  But  Aristotle's  central 
idea  is  sound  and  simple.  Modem  difficulties  are 
due  mainly  to  insufficient  scholarship,  or  to  the 
still  persisting  superstition  of  Aristotle's  infalli- 
bility. As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  idea  is 
sound,  neitlier  the  terminology,  the  niet.a]ihors, 
nor  the  endeavour  to  fit  it  into  the  schematic 
definition  of  virtue  as  a  mean  will  endure  analysis. 
Tlie  term  'distributive,'  e.g.,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
distribution  of  spoils  or  grain  to  the  citizens — 
where,  whatever  the  military  or  Homeric  practice, 
Greek  democracy  would  have  demanded  arith- 
metical equality  with  few  exceptions.  But  Aris- 
totle also  illustrates  it  by  the  distribution  of  profits 
in  a  partnership  of  unequal  capitals,  which  is  really 
a  kind  of  contractual  relationship.-  Further  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  reference  of  distributive 
justice  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  different  classes 
for  predominance  of  political  power  in  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  State.  This  conception  of  the 
problem  of  justice  Aristotle  derived  from  Plato's 
dfiw^ara  rod  dpxetv.^  But  we  cannot  enter  into 
these  details,  or  delay  to  inter|)ret  Aristotle's 
attempt  to  extend  the  mathematical  analogy  to 
the  equalities  and  proportions  of  economic  ex- 
change— a  speculation  as  obscure  and  presumably 
as  fallacious  as  similar  modern  endeavours.  The 
'Pythagorean'  or  Rhadamanthine  justice  of  re- 
taliation or  requital  fails,  he  thinks,  in  not  taking 
due  account  of  persons  and  proportions.  Aristotle 
does  not  anticipate  the  theory  of  the  psychological 
origin  of  the  idea  of  justice  in  the  passion  for 
revenge.  And,  though  Greek  poetry  furnishes 
many  illustrations  of  that  natural  feeling,  and 
though  SUri  early  and  easily  takes  the  meaning 
'  punishment,'  Greek  literature  as  a  whole  does  not 
support  the  pretentious  generalization  that  justice 
and  punishment  are  nothing  but  revenge.^  Gom- 
perz '  approves  Herbert  Spencer's  not  very  intelli- 
gent ridicule  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  justice, 
like  the  other  virtues,  is  in  some  sense  a  mean. 
But  Aristotle  admits  that  his  formula  applies  only 
in  the  sense  that  justice  (i.e.  especially  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice)*  tries  to  hit  tlie  mean. 
And  his  endeavours  to  show  that  the  'equality' 
which  is  justice  is  also  a  mean  strain  language 
no  more  than  any  Procrustean  system  does. 

In  pure  theory  the  post-Aristotelian  systems 
added  little  to  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  Epicurean  ethics  ba.ses  itself  on  the  art  of 
measuring  pleasures  set  forth  in  the  Protagoras 
and  the  theory  of  a  social  contract  expounded  by 
Glaucon  in  the  Republic.''  Animals,  being  incap- 
able of  the  social  contract,  were  ipso  facto  excluded 
from  justice.  Man  has  no  obligation  to  them.* 
The  educated  Epicureans  took  these  ideas  for 
granted,  and  did  not  waste  time  on  Platonic 
idealism  or  Aristotelian  refinements. 

'Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi.  .  .  .^  Jura 
inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est.' If 

J  Both  Gomperz  and  Burnet  would  prefer  the  schoolmen's 
'directive'  for  'distributive.' 

■.!  Eth.  Nic.  11311' 29,  generally  misunderstood  ;  cf.  Pol.  1280»29. 

'haws,  690  A,  714  U;  cf.  also  Rep.  432  A;  Hirzel,  p.  162, 
s]?c;iks  oiilv  of  this. 

■t  Cf.  Hirzel,  \m.  40,  n.  2,  104,  126,  145.  5  p,  546. 

« Of.   Plato,  Gorgias,  404  B,  where    fiiKaiocriii'ij    is   virtuall.v 

5tita(TrlK7J. 

'  ;-;6n  a. 

s  So  also  the  Stoics  ;  see  the  references  in  Hirzel,  p.  214,  n.  2. 
1  Horace,  Sat.  I.  iii.  98. 
I"  lb.  Ill ;  cf.  Plato,  Rep.  360D  ;  Jii  rov  loO  iSr^truSai  jjifiov. 
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It  was  easier  to  reaffirm  this  simple  dogma  than  to 
study  Plato's  refutation  of  it. 

The  famous  third  book  of  Chrysippus,  '  On 
Justice,'  is  no  longer,  as  in  Plutarch's  day,  '  to  be 
found  everywhere.''  The  fragments  of  the  older 
Stoics  add  little  to  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
theory.  Justice,  the  Stoics  taught,  is  a  cardinal 
and  '  social '  virtue.  It  is  the  virtue  of  due  dis- 
tribution.^ It  pertains  neither  to  the  accuser  nor 
to  the  defendant,  but  to  the  judge.'  Among  its 
subordinate  species  are  kindliness  (xp'!<J't6t7)s), 
democratic  sociability  ({VKoii'wvTj<7ia),  and  square 
dealing,  or  the  quality  of  being  easy  to  deal  with 
(ei'crwaXXaiia).*  Much  of  Chrysippus'  discussion 
was  captiously  critical  of  his  predecessors.  He 
repeated  Aristotle's  captious  censure  of  the  inno- 
cent Platonic  rhetoric  about  injustice  to  one's 
self.'  He  rebuked  Plato  for  appealing  to  the  theo- 
logical sanction  in  the  closing  myth  of  the 
Republic,^  but  maintained  against  Epicurus  that 
justice  becomes  impracticable  and  inconceivable  if 
pleasure  is  the  good.'  He  rejected  the  Aristotelian 
quaiidcation  of  justice  by  equity  for  reasons  that 
would  have  appealed  to  Selden,'  and  which  were 
anticipated  by  Aristotle  himself.'  But  he  rein- 
stated equity  as  a  form  of  kindliness  or  good- 
fellowship.  The  influence  of  Greek,  and  particu- 
larly Stoic,  philosophy  upon  Roman  law  lias  often 
been  pointed  out,  but  cannot  be  studied  here. 
The  very  first  sentence  of  Justinian's  Institutes, 
'  Justitia  est  cimstans  et  perpetua  voluntas  ius 
suum  cnique  tribuens,'  reads  like  a  sentence  of 
Plato's  Republic  stifi'ened  by  Stoicism  (constans).^" 

In  later  GrBECO-Roraan  literature  the  somewhat 
pedantic  sage  of  the  Stoics  became,  under  the 
joint  influence  of  Platonism  and  the  old  Roman 
virtue,  an  impressive  ideal  of  righteousness — the 

iust  man    made    perfect — serving    humanity    (as 
lercules),  unterrined  by  the  tyrant  or  the  mob  (as 
Socrates),"  unsubduable  in  soul  (as  Cato). 

The  subtleties  of  Neo-Platonism  [q.v.)  distin- 
guishing the  cathartic  and  the  paradigmatic  virtues 
do  not  concern  us.  Plotinus  repeats  the  definitions 
of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Republic.  Justice  is  the 
minding  its  own  business  by  every  faculty  of  the 
soul — the  willing  subordination  of  lower  to  higher. 
Instead  of  thus  associating  righteou.sness  with 
the  theory  of  justice,  we  might  have  studied 
more  broadly  in  ancient  literature  and  life  the 
approved  type  of  man — the  good  man,  the  pious 
man,  the  itaXJs  K6.yaB6^,  the  sage,  the  kindly  or 
popular  man."  '  Vir  bonus  est  quis?'  asks  the 
citizen  in  Horace."  '  Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui 
leges  iuraque  servat' — that  is  one  ideal.  '  Wliat  a 
good  kind  helpful  man  to  take  pity  on  us  in  this 
crowd!'  exclaim  the  two  Syracusan  ladies  in 
Theocritus'  realistic  idyl  '''  (xpwo''  KolKrlpfiovoi 
ifSpdt).  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Justin 
Martyr  "  brings  together  the  same  two  words  from 
LU  6"'-  to  commend  the  religion  of  service  and 
mercy  to  the  philosophic  emperor  :  VlfeaOe  di  xi'V'^'''°i 
Kai  oUripfiovei,  w$  Kal  6  Ilar-ijp  iifjLuiv  jfpijo-rfif  ^ffrt  Kal 
o/xr/p/iuiK.  A  history  of  the  words  XPV'''^^  ind 
X/»;ffT(ir7)5  i n  popular  and  later  Stoic  usage,  strangely 
neglected  by  llir/cl,  would  show  that  this  is  more 
than  a  coincidence.  We  are  in  presence  of  a 
dillurent  ideal  of  the  good  or  approved  man  from 

'  De  Cnmm.  not.  1070  0. 

^  H.   von  Amim,  Stoicorum  VeUrum  Fraginenfa,   Ijoipzip, 
1003-05.  HI.  30,  63,  I.  49. 

»  rb.  III.  04.  ♦  lb. 

•  lb.  Hi.  70  ;  Arlit.  Bih.  Nie.  1138». 

•  Pint,  dr  Sloic  rrpugn.  1040  A  H. 

'  Vnii  Amliii,  III.  :i7.  »  Pi.  III.  162. 

•  Kih  iViV.  1 137**  'J  :  ipAC«  falld  for  a  history  of  the  lntoreAtinf( 
Ida*  of  I'^iilty. 

i0  4:EiK;  this  tuum  cuiijiit  \h  froqucnt  In  Cicero  and  Intor 
Ht^rAtiirf?. 
I'  Knnuie,  OriM,  III.  III.  1-4. 

I'd.  Illnel,  p.  181.  >«  Rpiil.  i.  xvl.  41. 

'4  XT.  "ft.  "»  Apol.  I.  If,. 


that  implied  by  the  Groeco-Roman  theory  of  justice 
or  in  the  main  by  the  righteousness  of  the  OT.  It 
is  an  ideal  in  which  what  Renan  calls  bonti  pre- 
dominates. It  is  true  that  the  OT  fdclhah, 
'  righteousness,'  came  to  mean  largesse  or  alms, 
and  that  it  is  often  also  a  general  synonym  of 
virtue  or  of  the  qualities  that  find  acceptance  with 
God  and  so  justify  a  man  in  His  sight — the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  both  moral  and  ceremonial.  But 
it  also  bears  in  relation  to  law  and  social  order  the 
specific  meaning  of  legal  justice  between  man  and 
man.  There  are  even  texts  which  warn  against 
the  perversion  of  legal  justice  by  pity  or  sympathy 
for  the  poor  (Ex  23^;  cf.  Lv  19",  Dt  1"  la").  This 
idea  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels,  and  some 
of  the  chief  parables  are  directly  pointed  against 
it.  St.  Paul  returns  to  the  justice  of  the  law  only 
to  show  its  impracticability.  It  is  impossible  to 
fulfil  the  entire  law,  ceremonial  or  moral.  In  the 
course  of  justice  none  of  us  would  see  salvation. 
Only  the  freely  bestowed  gr.ace  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  can  save  or  justify  man.  It  does  not 
belong  to  this  study  to  examine  Matthew  Arnold's 
contention  in  St.  Paul  and  Prote.it'intism  (London, 
1870)  that  St.  Paul's  essential  meanings  throughout 
are  ethical,  spiritual,  and  symbolic.  We  may 
note  only  that  St.  Paul's  word  SiKalmfia,  'justifica- 
tion,' presumably  came  to  him  from  the  LXX, 
which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  abstracts  in  -^a  loosely 
and  rhetorically  used  in  vaguer  meanings  than 
those  given  to  them  by  the  classic  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Coined  apparently  in  the 
age  of  the  Sophists,  the  sonorous  abstract  diKalui/xa, 
a  convenient  synonym  for  the  awkward  rd  SUata 
c.  ge.ti.,'  meant  at  first  a  claim  of  right  and  only 
incidentally  a  plea  of  justification.'-'  Plato  and 
Aristotle  sometmies  use  it  more  precisely  for  the 
result  of  just  action,  as  dSlKijua  is  the  result  of 
unjust  action.'  The  LXX  employs  the  word  scores 
of  times,  often  in  lists  of  synonyms,  such  as  '  my 
commandments,  judgments,  and  dikniomata.' 
The  meaning  'plea  of  justification'  occurs,  but 
not  frequently  or  with  much  technical  emphasis. 
Deissmann''  says  somewhat  too  absolutely  that  the 
word  in  St.  Paul  means  simply  '  acquittal.'  There 
appears  no  philological  necessity  for  holding  St. 
Paul  to  a  much  more  definite  or  consistent  use  of  the 
word  than  we  find  in  the  LXX.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  more  technical  meaning  of  'justifica- 
tion '  must  be  collected  from  our  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul's  theology  as  a  whole.  However  this  may 
be,  the  entire  ilcvclonment  of  post-classical  ethical 
feeling  and  of  early  Cnristian  thought  made  against 
the  strict  legal  conception  of  justice  worked  out  in 
(ireek  ])hilosophy  and  Roman  law,  and  latent  in 
the  OT  ideal  of  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  law.  The 
development  of  modern  law  and  tlie  renewed  stu<ly 
of  the  Roman  law  and  the  theology  of  Calvinism 
in  part  counteracted  these  tendencies.  Hut  to-day 
the  literature  of  widest  appeal  is  anti-legal  in 
sentiment.  And  by  invocation  of  (he  phrase 
'social  justice'  the  philosophy  of  our  time  strives 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  justice  and 
benevolciue,  or  justice  and  equity,  and  indeed  to 
suppress  the  idea  of  justice  or  righteousness  alto- 
gether, except  as  edifying  synonyms  for  the  entire 
social  or  ethical  ideal.  Whether  this  is  a  genuine 
return  to  the  spirit  of  .lesus  or  a  temiioiHry  con- 
fusion of  thought  the  future  historian  of  iihilosojihy 
limy  decide. 

I.iTKUATi'HR. — See  llic  wofkn  nioiitionod  in  the  footnotOB.  The 
topic  ia  dlsiMiBHcd  incidentally  In  the  litcrnturo  on  AristotIe'» 
Hthicn  Rnd  Plalo'B  RtpnUlic,  ivnd  In  tlip  HVHtrnis  or  liiHtoricn  of 
olliicM  or  law  in  ho  far  an  thoy  deal  with  X\w  idea  of  JiiHlioo. 
Till"  snhject  Im  Irt-ntr'd  popnliirly  in  W.  dp  Witt  Hyde,  Frmn 
Kvicurutt  tt)  Chrijit,  New  Yorit,  1904,  T/ir  Firr  (irrat  Phihso- 
phittqf  l,i/e,<io.  IMi.  PAUI,  SHOUHY. 


1  Plato,  iMWl,  716  B. 
»Cf.  i:ih.  A'lc.  113r,>  18. 


'Thuc.  I.  41  ;  iBoc.  121  A. 

*  SI.  /'ail/,  I,ondon.  11112,  p.  146. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Hindu).  — i.  Vedic— 
The  conception  of  rigliteousness  in  tlie  Rigveda 
finds  its  expression  in  the  term  r<a,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Avestan  aSa,  which  denotes  primarily  tlie 
cosmic  order,  and  tlien  the  order  of  the  moral  law, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  performance  of  the 
sacrifice,  on  the  other.  The  conception  of  moral 
order  is  doubtless  Indo- Iranian,  and  it  is  a  fair 
conclusion  from  the  occurrence  of  Arta-  as  the  lirst 
element  in  names  of  princes  referred  to  in  the  Tell- 
el-Amarna  correspondence  that  the  conception 
cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  15th  cent.  B.C., 
and  that  it  was  deveIo]ied  before  the  Vedic  Aryans 
entered  India.  Despite  the  predominantly  sacer- 
dotal character  of  the  Rigveda,  it  reveals  abundant 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  conception  :  the 
gods  themselves  are  not  merely  born  of  the  rta — a 
conception  in  which  physical  origin  may  be  chiefly 
denoted — but  they  follow  the  rta,  (j-tasap) ;  they 
are  practisers  of  the  fta  (rtdyu)  and  knowers  of  it 
(rtajfia).  The  spe<dal  guardian  of  tlie  fta  is  of 
couj'se  Varuna,  the  great  guardian  of  moralitj-, 
who  moves  about  discerning  the  truth  and  the  un- 
righteousness of  mankind  (satydnrti  jandndm)  ;'^ 
and  in  a  curious  phrase  ^  Agni  is  declared  to  become 
Varuna  when  he  strives  for  the  rta.  Accordance 
with  the  fta,  therefore,  becomes  the  sacrificer : 
the  priest  assures  Agni  that  he  invokes  the  gods 
without  witchcraft,  and  offers  his  devotion  with 
righteousness.'  Especially  characteristic  is  the 
famous  dialogue  *  in  which  Yami  seeks  to  persuade 
her  brother  Yama  to  commit  incest  with  her  in 
order  to  propagate  the  human  race.  Yama's  reply 
to  her  pleadings  is  in  efl'ect  that  her  claims  of 
advocating  the  right  would  merely  lead  them  into 
unrighteousness  of  action ;  to  her  assertion  that 
their  father  Tvastr  had  formed  them  in  the  womb 
to  be  husband  and  wife  he  replies  by  an  assertion 
of  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of  creation,  but  an 
assurance  of  the  e.xistence  of  the  law  of  Mitra  and 
Varuna,  and  of  the  current  view  that  incest  is  evil. 
Righteousness  is  thus  accordance  with  general 
opinion,  and  with  this  agrees  its  constant  associa- 
tion with  truth  (satya)  considered  as  correspon- 
dence with  reality.  This  opinion  demands  the 
virtues  of  a  simple  society  —  consideration  in 
domestic  relations,  political  loyalty,  truth  in 
friendship,  abstention  from  crimes  such  as  theft 
and  murder,  and  from  women  faithfulness  in 
wedded  life ;  not  unnaturally  in  hymns  closely 
associated  with  the  sacrifice  much  more  stress  is 
liiid  on  the  merits  of  liberality  than  on  such  manly 
virtues  as  courage  in  war. 

In  Iran  speculation  on  the  cognate  idea  of  aSa 
led  to  the  deepening  of  the  moral  force  of  the  con- 
ception and  the  evolution  of  Zoroastrianism,  but 
in  India  the  period  of  the  later  Samhitds  and  the 
Bidhmanas reveals  not  an  advance,  but  a  retrogres- 
sion in  moral  outlook.  Insistence  on  the  ordering 
of  the  sacrifice  lias  elevated  the  ritual  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  morality  ;  the  priest  who  in  the  Rigveda 
primarily  invokes  the  gods  as  a  suppliant  has 
become  possessed,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  sacrifice,  of  the  power  to  compel  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time  he  is  exempted  from 
the  moral  duty,  which  is  recognized  freely  in  the 
Rigveda,  of  seeking  by  his  action  the  good  of  the 
sacrificer.  It  was,  indeed,  still  contended  by  some 
that  the  priest  was  under  an  obligation  to  aim 
only  at  securing  the  desires  of  the  sacrificer  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  but  the  Aitareya  Brdh- 
mana^  emphatically  rejects  that  doctrine,  and 
instead  gives  minute  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  by  his  perform.ance  of  the  offering  the  priest 
may  ruin,  if  he  thinks  fit,  the  sacrificer  in  whose 
service  he  is.      Even   the  heinous  crime  of  the 
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slaying  of  a  Brahman,  which  naturally  ranks  in 
the  priestly  mind  as  almost  the  most  deadly  of 
sins,  can  be  expiated,  not  by  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  slayer,  but  by  the  performance  of  the  horse- 
sacrifice  with  its  accompaniment  of  the  bestowal 
of  enormous  largesse  on  the  priestly  performers.' 
Truth  still  remains  the  attribute  of  the  gods,  but 
truth  is  no  longer  simple :  the  gods  are  par 
excellence  lovers  of  what  is  obscure,  and  for  man 
as  opposed  to  the  gods  the  duty  of  speaking  nothing 
but  the  truth  is  recognized  as  impossible  and 
equivalent  to  enjoining  silence. 

The  Brdhmanas,  textbooks  of  a  priesthood  which 
by  total  absorption  in  meditation  on  the  ritual  had 
lost  touch  with  the  realities  of  life,  do  not  represent 
fairly  the  development  of  the  conception  of  duty 
among  the  people  generally.  This  is  given  to  us 
far  more  clearly  in  the  Gfhya-  and  Dharma-sutras, 
manuals  of  rules  for  religious  and  civil  life,  which 
reveal  in  full  detail  the  elaborate  structure  of 
Indian  life  as  it  had  developed  from  simpler  condi- 
tions of  the  Rigvedic  period.  Not  only  are  the 
respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  four  great 
classes — priests,  rulers  and  warriors,  peasants,  and 
serfs — clearly  laid  down,  though  with  such  varia- 
tion in  detail  as  is  inevitable  in  works  of  varying 
date  and  representing  ditterent  localities,  but  with- 
in the  classes  the  plan  of  the  ditterent  stages  of 
life  is  mapped  out.  Among  many  rules  of  no 
moral  value  these  treatises  inculcate  the  observance 
of  all  the  normal  laws  of  simple  morality — truth, 
abstention  from  injury  to  the  persons  or  property 
of  others,  charity,  hospitality,  courage,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty — and  threaten  those  who  disregard 
them  with  pains  and  penalties  in  the  future  life. 
This  more  normal  outlook  on  morality  is  shared 
by  the  Upanisads.  The  voice  of  Prajapati  in 
the  thunder  is  interpreted  as  an  order  to  be  self- 
restrained,  charitable,  and  merciful ;  *  as  the  fee  in 
the  great  sacrifice  of  life  are  enumerated  in  the 
Chhdndogya  Upanisad^  asceticism,  liberality,  right 
dealing,  abstention  from  injury  (ahinisd),  and  the 
speaking  of  truth.  The  Taittinya  Upanisad  ^  has 
a  list  of  virtues  which  includes  self-restraint, 
asceticism,  tranquillity,  truthfulness  and  right 
dealing,  hospitality,  courtesy,  and  duties  to  wives, 
children,  and  grandchildren.  The  prince  Asvapati 
Kaikeya  claims*  that  in  his  realm  there  is  no  thief, 
niggard,  drunkard,  adulterer,  or  courtesan. 

Not  onlj',  however,  do  the  Upanisads  recognize 
and  adopt  current  conceptions  of  morality,  but 
they  provide  for  the  first  time  a  reasoned  basis  for 
moral  action  by  the  doctrine  that  a  man's  place  in 
life  is  determined  by  his  former  deeds — a  principle 
which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  rationale  of  the 
rigid  class  divisions  of  Indian  society.  In  its 
purest  form,  associated  with  the  name  of  Yajna- 
valkya,^  the  doctrine  is  rigidly  one  of  rebirth  on 
earth  after  death  in  a  station  depending  exactly 
on  a  man's  previous  deeds,  but  already  in  the 
Upanisads''  this  idea  is  blended  with  the  doctrine 
of  reward  in  heaven  or  punishment  elsewhere  ;  and 
in  this  form,  with  variations  in  detail,  the  con- 
ception becomes  part  of  the  general  Hindu  belief. 
But  no  criterion  of  righteousness  is  suggested, 
tliough  among  those  condemned  to  an  evil  fate 
in  the  Chhdndogya  are  expressly  included  the 
murderer  of  a  Brahman,  the  detiler  of  the  teacher's 
wife,  the  drinker  of  spirits,  the  thief  of  gold,  and 
the  man  who  associates  with  such  sinners.  The 
reason  for  the  omission  of  any  inquiry  into  morality 
is  the  extreme  intellectualism  of  the  Upanisads, 
which  are  concerned  beyond  everything  else  with 
the  determination  of  the  natui'e  of  existence,  and 
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regard  as  the  highest  aim  the  merger  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  in  the  absolute  spirit  [brahman), 
which  Is  to  be  brought  about  b}'  an  act  of  intel- 
lectual insight.  The  possession  of  moral  qualities 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of  such 
insight,  and  the  later  Upanisads  make  a  deter- 
mined etiort  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  ordinary 
life  with  those  of  philosophy  by  the  development 
of  the  ideal  of  the  four  airnmas,  or  stages  of  life 
through  which  a  member  of  the  three  higher  classes 
in  the  community  sliould  in  theory  pass — a  youth 
of  learning  as  a  brahmacharin,  a  middle  age  of 
performance  of  social  obligations  as  a  householder 
(grhastlin),  a  period  of  asceticism  as  a  dweller  in 
the  forest  (rdnaprnstha),  and  a  Knal  resort  to  the 
life  of  a  wandering  beggar  (sannyasin)  who  has 
resigned  all  connexion  with  worldly  things.  This 
scheme,  however,  is  clearly  a  compromise ;  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  the  first  two  stages, 
and  the  distinction  which  it  is  sought  to  draw 
between  the  second  two  in  such  texts  as  the  Jdbala 
and  the  Aii-ama  Upanisads,  are  not  laid  down  in  the 
older  texts,  in  which  there  is  apparent  a  tendency 
to  contrast  the  search  for  the  true  knowledge  with 
all  earthly  interests  and  to  regard  the  attitude  of 
the  seeker  as  essentially  one  of  renunciation  of  all 
terrestrial  concerns.  In  the  Kattsitaki  Upanisad ' 
is  even  enunciated  the  non-moral  doctrine  that 
knowledge  of  Indra,  who  is  declared  to  be  truth, 
prevents  retribution  for  parricide,  matricide,  the 
slaying  even  of  an  embryo,  or  theft ;  but  this 
doctrine  is  isolated  in  the  Upanisads. 

2.  Post-Vedic.  —  Though  later  in  its  records 
than  the  Vedie  period,  Jainism  reveals  to  us  a 
form  of  belief  which  was  evidently  widely  spread 
in  the  period  of  the  early  Upanisads,  though  these 
texts  do  not  adopt  it  as  completely  satisf;u-t(iry. 
The  doctrine  of  Mahavira  in  effect  appears  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  definite  enunciation  and 
stereotyping  of  the  principles  which  were  practised 
by  tho.se  who  had  concluded  that  the  true  happi- 
ness was  to  be  found  in  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
attachments.  Of  the  live  great  vows  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  system  the  first  fuur  forbid  tlie 
taking  of  life,  the  speaking  of  untruth,  the  taking 
of  anything  not  given,  and  .sexual  enjoyment — all 
rules  for  which  liruhmanical  |iaiallels  and  proto- 
types are  present ;  and  even  in  the  fifth,  the 
forbidding  of  any  attachment  to  any  worldly 
object,  though  Mahavira  may  have  adopted  it  iu 
opposition  to  the  duty  of  lilierality  [ireaohed  liy 
trie  Brdhmanas,  there  is  nothing  but  a  consistent 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  first 
four  rules.  The  rationale  of  the  commands  is 
clearly  the  doctrine  that  the  .soul  i^  defiled  by  all 
contact  with  the  things  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
ideal  is  to  free  it  from  such  contagion.  In  essence 
the  doctrine  is  purely  egoistic;  in  i)raetice,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  po.ssible  to  convert  the 
Jain  tenets  into  a  basis  for  active  philanthropy, 
which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of 
Mahavira  by  the  ar^;ument  that  such  philanthro|iy 
is  the  most  sure  method  to  secure  for  the  soul  that 
freedom  from  misery  which  it  is  its  essential  aim 
to  achie\'e. 

In  Brahmanism  itself  a  more  successful  eH'ort 
is  made  in  the  lihagnvadGita  to  find  a  positive 
basis  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  general  the 
M'thi'ibliaiata  in  its  po])ular  philo.soijhy  leans 
dccideilly  to  the  school  of  renunciation,  and  incnl- 
culcs  that  indill'erence  Ixi  the  things  of  the  world 
which  enables  King  .lanaka  to  conlcniplate  willi 
calm  the  posHiliility "  of  the  deslmction  of  his 
capital  .Milhihi.'  lint  thi'  G'Un,  amid  all  the  con- 
fiiHioiii  of  its  Bcnii  pantheism  and  its  HiMni-tliiMHni, 
remains  true  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  essentially 
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man's  duty  to  carry  out  without  desire  of  reward 
the  obligations  of  his  station  in  life,  which  is 
enunciated  by  Krsna  when  he  sees  Arjuna  unwill- 
ing to  commence  the  attack  on  the  host  of  the 
Kauravas  at  Kuruksetra.  A  positive  basis  for  the 
performance  of  duty  of  a  non -egoistic  character  is 
provided  by  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse in  the  fsvara ;  he  who  sees  the  Isvara  as 
pervading  all  things  cannot  be  guilty  of  injury  to 
them,  for  such  action  would  mean  injury  to 
himself  as  identical  with  the  Isvara' — a  view 
which  is  not  open  to  Jainism,  in  which  there 
is  no  bond  of  unity  between  one  soul  an<l  another. 
The  good  which  one  does  to  .another,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gita,  is  done  directly  to  oneself  through 
this  community  of  existence,  while  Jainism  cannot 
recognize  such  action  as  valuable  without  serious 
modilication  of  the  essential  basis  of  its  renuncia- 
tion of  activity. 

Neither  the  more  formal  philosophy  nor  the 
doctrine  of  faith  succeeds  in  providing  a  more 
satisfactory  doctrine  of  righteousness  than  the 
Giid.  To  Sarikara  the  ordinary  world,  and  its 
virtues  and  vices  alike,  are  unreal,  and  release 
from  transmigration  is  attained  not  by  virtue,  but 
by  insight  into  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  soul 
and  the  brahman.  Works  cannot  produce  this 
msight,  which  exoterically  is  deemed  a  gift  of  the 
Isvara,  but  which  in  reality  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  cause  whatever,  as  it  lies  beyond  all  causal 
conceptions.  While,  however,  Saiikara  makes  it 
clear  that  works  are  not  the  cause,  nor  the 
necessary  preliminary,  of  enlightenment,  he 
readily  finds  a  place  for  them  as  serving  normally, 
though  not  essentially,  to  counteract  hindrances 
which  might  otherwise  impede  the  appearance  of 
the  saving  knowledge ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
observance  of  the  rule  of  the  diramas  is  a  normal 
remiisite  for  the  seeker  after  truth.  The  essential 
inditl'erence  of  morality,  however,  appears  in  the 
position  of  him  who  has  attained  in  this  life  the 
consciousness  of  relea.se  (jivnnmukta)  ;  no  acts  of 
his  after  thisattainment  have  any  concern  for  him, 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  fruition  of  action  (karman) 
ceases  to  apply  to  one  so  enlightened.  The  logical 
consequence,  that  evil  deeds  may  with  impunity  be 
performed  by  the  enlightened  man,  is  expressly 
recognized  by  the  Veddiitasdra  of  Sadananda, 
whicli  even  contemplates'  the  possibility  of  the 
jlviniiimkta  resorting  to  the  use  of  such  unclean 
food  as  a  dog  might  eat.  Kven  in  the  exoteric 
doctrine  works  have  no  great  value  ;  morality  and 
worship  produce  only  temporary  rewards  in  heaven 
and  favourable  rebirth  on  earth,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  evolve  any  principle  by  which  value  can 
be  ascribed  to  ditlerent  classes  of  works.  Nor  is 
any  other  system  more  ell'cctive  in  inculcating 
rigliteousness  :  the  7';7 rya-il/i;Hd»wa  develops  to  its 
logical  conclusions  the  doctrine  of  the  Brdhmnnas 
which  sees  in  the  sacrifice  the  only  source  of  future 
gain  :  the  Sdiikhi/a  propo.ses  for  its  end  the  purely 
intellectual  recognition  of  the  distinction  of  the 
souls  from  nature  :  the  Yngn  aims  at  effecting  this 
by  proces.ses  of  abstraction  which  are  indill'crent  to 
morality;  and  the  inteiests  of  (he  Nydija  and 
Vai.ic.^ikn  are  logical  and  metaphysical. 

As  little  as  the  philosophies  can  the  schools  of 
bhakti  finil  [ilace  for  the  develo]inient  of  a  doctrine 
of  morality.  Amcmg  many  dillercnces  in  detail, 
Vai.^navas  and  Saivas  alike,  as  well  as  the  minor 
sects,  place  morality  and  goml  works  merely 
among  the  means  of  cultivating  bhakti,  and  rank 
them  no  higher  than  ceremonial  observances  of  all 
kinds :  good  decils  are  inadequate  to  produce 
bhnkti,  and  siniilarly  the  possessor  of  bhakti  is 
removed  from  other  considerations.  The  logical 
outcome  of  these  doctrines  is  the  Tarihii^  ritual, 
Ixlll,  iiTf.  «|l2:)fl. 
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in  which,  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  normal 
standard  of  morality,  the  use  of  meat,  involving 
the  violation  of  the  rule  of  ahimsa,  the  drinking 
of  liquor,  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  are 
used  as  means  of  securing  that  unity  with  the 
deity  which  is  the  final  aim  of  the  system. 

The  philosophical  systems  and  the  popular 
religions  thus  set  before  them  the  ideals  either  of 
intellectual  insight  or  of  a  mystic  and  ecstatic 
union  with  the  deity,  and  neither  could  make  any 
progress  in  developing  a  theory  of  morality  or  in 
distinguishing  morality  from  ceremonial  observ- 
ance. Hence  the  development  of  customary  law, 
as  reflected  in  the  numerous  Smrtis  and  Nibandhas, 
reveals  no  distinction  between  ritual  and  morality  ; 
the  topic  of  penances  is  expanded  almost  without 
limits,  but  the  sins  to  be  expiated  are  as  often 
ritual  omissions  as  moral  defects,  and  no  discrimina- 
tion is  even  attempted  between  them — a  condition 
of  thought  natural  enough  in  the  BrShmanas,  but 
strangely  stereotyped  in  India.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, had  morality  to  suffer  from  competition  with 
ritual  ;  the  rich  and  attractive  Niti  literature, 
which  is  the  source  of  books  of  so  universal  an 
appeal  as  the  Panchatantra  and  the  Hitopade.ia, 
often  in  its  rules  of  conduct  enunciates  the  purest 
morality,  but  places  alongside  of  such  precepts, 
without  consciousness  of  incongruity,  rules  of 
polity  and  practical  expediency  of  doubtful  or  not 
rarely  of  positively  immoral  character. 

LiTERATURK. — For  the  Vedic  period  see  J.  Muir,  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,  v. 3,  London,  1SS4  ;  H.  Zimmer,  Altitidif'rhes 
Leben,  Berlin,  1879;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology 
{  =  GIAP  iii.  1),  Strassburg,  1897  ;  H.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion 
de»  Veda,  Berlin,  1894  ;  M.  Bloomfield,  The  Religion  of  the 
Veda,  New  York  and  London,  1908;  S.  L^vi,  La  Doctrine  du 
sacrifice  dans  les  Brdhinanas,  Paris,  1898;  P.  Deussen,  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  Eng,  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1906.  For 
Jainism  see  H.  Jacobi,  Gaina  Sutras,  pt.  i.  [SBE  xxii.], 
Oxford,  1884  ;  J.  G.  Biihler,  On  the  Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainas, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1903  ;  A.  B.  Latthe,  An  Introd.  to  Jainism, 
Bomba,v,  1905;  U.  D.  Barodia,  Hist,  and  Literature  of  Jainism, 
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ciples of  the  Jain  Philosophy,  London,  1910;  H.  Warren, 
Jainism  in  Western  Garb,  Madras,  1912 ;  Mrs.  S.  Stevenson, 
The  Heart  of  Jainism,  London,  1915  ;  Jagrmanderlal  Jaini, 
Outlines  of  Jainism,  Cambrid'^e,  1916.  For  Hinduism  gener- 
ally see  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India,  London, 
1896;  A.  Earth,  Religions  of  India,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1882; 
P.  Deussen,  Das Systeni des  Veddnta, Leinzig,  1SS3,  Allgemeinc 
Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  i.  iii.,  do.  1908 ;  F.  Max  Miiller,  Six 
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A.  Berrif.dale  Keith. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  (Jewish).  —  i.  General 
connotations.  —  The  connotation  of  the  term 
'  righteousness '  (p'lx  and  nffi^)  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent epochs  embraced  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews. 
To  discuss  the  question  of  what  acts,  motives, 
intentions,  ceremonies,  symbols  the  Jew  desig- 
nated as  falling  into  the  category  of  righteousness, 
or  as  helping  to  bring  it  about,  is  to  pass  in  review 
a  host  of  cardinal  Jewish  theological  teachings  on 
all  kinds  of  allied  themes  in  all  their  developments 
and  ramifications  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
OT  down  to  the  latest  spiritual  product  of  the 
modernist  Jew,  viz.  Liberal  Judaism.  In  the  OT 
alone  the  root  pis,  counting  all  its  inflexions, 
occurs  over  500  times  ;  and,  over  such  a  large  space 
of  time  as  the  OT  covers,  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  the  term  always  stood  for  the  same  ideas  to 
the  various  successive  writers  who  used  it.  The 
Mishnaic,  Talmudic,  and  Gaonic  branches  of 
Jewish  literature,  although  admittedly  dealing 
largely  with  legalistic  lore,  nevertheless  contain  a 
considerable  element  of  theological  matter — far 
more  than  the  Christian  theologian  is  prone  to 
give  them  credit  for  ;  hence,  as  is  inevitable,  the 
term  crops  up  there  with  great  frequency  and 
assumes  a  new  set  of  meanings  in  accordance  with 
the  then   prevalent  Jewish  views  on  life,  death, 


duty,  religion,  and  God.  The  mediaeval  Jewish 
philosophers,  as  followers  of  either  Aristotle  or 
Plato,  aimed  at  placing  the  ideal  Jew  and  the  ideal 
Judaism  in  quite  a  new  setting  unknown  to  the 
unphilosophical  Jew  of  the  earlier  periods,  and 
rigliteousness  with  them  came  to  assume  a  new  set 
of  connotations.  In  the  religious  movement  which 
arose  among  the  Polish  Jews  of  the  18th  cent., 
and  which  has  existed  down  to  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  '5asidisni,'  the  leading  eccle- 
siastic is  invariably  called  the  p'^s  (saddik,  '  right- 
eous one'  or  'saint'),  and,  as  one  of  his  chief 
qualities  is  an  ability  to  work  miracles,  it  is  clear 
that  further  meanings  have  from  time  to  time  been 
imported  into  the  term  in  question. 

2.  In  the  early  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinic  literature. 
— Throughout  the  whole  vast  realm  of  the  Kabbin- 
ical  literature  the  'righteous'  man,  the  p'^is,  is 
judged  by  one  invariable  norm— conformity  to  the 
Tflrah.  Righteousness  is  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  loving  and  loyal  obediences  to  the  mizwuth  of  the 
Tdrah.  These  mizwCth,  or  '  precepts,'  are  613  in 
number,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Rabbis, 
who  held  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man 
who  aspires  after  righteousness  to  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  carrj'ing  out  of  these  613  precepts 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  The  T6rah  was  looked 
upon  as  a  divine  embodiment  on  earth.  Expres- 
sions like  'Tdrah,'  'God,'  'Holy  Spirit,'  are  often 
used  interchangeably  in  the  Talmud  anci  Mishnah. 
To  love  the  T6rah  with  all  one's  heart  and  to  cleave 
to  it  with  all  one's  might  was  tantamount  to  the 
highest  and  closest  communion  with  the  Deity 
which  was  possible  to  the  saint.  Such  was  the 
ideally  righteous  life.  This  exaltation  of  the 
T6rah  into  the  apotheosis  of  all  righteousness  is 
already  hinted  at  in  Ec  12",  but  grows  more  ap- 
parent in  much  of  the  Pharisaic  literature  of  pre- 
Talmudic  times,  notably  the  book  of  Jubilees  and 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Thus,  Psalm  xiv.  of  the 
latter  work,  after  alluding  to  '  them  who  walk  in 
righteousness  in  His  commandments,' '  summarizes 
by  saying  :  '  He  has  given  us  the  Law  for  our  life  ; 
and  the  saints  of  the  Lord  shall  live  thereby  for 
ever.'  To  the  minds  of  the  Rabbis  the  highest 
type  of  righteousness  is  that  evinced  by  what  they 
called  the  saddik  gdmiir  ('complete  saint'),  the 
class  who  in  T.B.  Shabbath,  55a,  are  styled  mekud- 
dashlm,  'sainted  ones,'  i.e.  'they  who  fulfil  the 
whole  T6rah  from  its  first  letter  (Aliph)  to  its  last 
(Tav).'  The  T6rah  was  the  embodiment  of  Judaism, 
the  first  and  last  word  in  earth  and  heaven,  pos- 
sessing nothing  superfluous  or  unimportant.  The 
world  was  actually  called  into  being  through  the 
instriunentality  of  the  Tdrah,  and,  should  the  Jew 
ever  reach  so  low  a  pitch  as  to  lay  aside  the  T6rah, 
then  will  the  cosmos  be  broken  up  and  revert  again 
to  its  primeval  state  of  chaos. 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  the  degree  of  right- 
eousness possessed  by  a  man  is  dependent  upon, 
and  corresponds  to,  the  degree  of  his  conformity  to 
the  T6rah.  The  latter  situation  involves  far  more 
than  a  mere  theoretic  attitude  of  mind  or  heart. 
It  means  much  more  than  verbal  or  mental  assent 
to  this  or  that  dogma.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
domain  of  human  thought,  character,  and  action. 
Man  must  not  be  content  with  merely  following 
out  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law,  a  ritnnl  holiness 
tied  down  to  a  book.  His  ideal  must  be  a  righteous 
living,  which  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a  long- 
cultivated  process  of  self-sanctification.  In  the 
Jewish  view,  man  can  never  be,  he  can  only  be- 
come, righteous.  To  speak  of  '  Pharisaic  self- 
righteousness  '  is  to  falsify  the  general  trend  of  the 
Rabbinic  ethics.  Righteousness  was  a  higli  peak 
which  the  Jew  must,   during  his  whole  lifetime, 

1  See  Syriac  version  in  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Odes  and  Psalms 
of  Solomon'^,  Cambridge,  1911. 
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patiently  and  painfully  climb.  It  is  an  infinite 
task,  an  endless  striving.  With  each  achievement 
there  comes  the  need  for  a  higher  achievement ; 
the  summit  reached  onlj-  discloses  to  the  eye  farther 
summits  to  be  reached  and  surmounted.  AVith  so 
high  a  standard  in  ^-iew,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
R;ibbis,as  we  see  from  many  indications  throughout 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  were  none  too  quick  to 
accord  the  title  of  'righteous'  to  any  but  the  most 
unquestionably  approved.  Righteousness  was  the 
e.Kception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  hence  the  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  otie  righteous  man  at  some 
time  or  some  place  might  work  an  unexpected 
salvation  for  the  world.  Thus,  T.B.  Yuma,  386, 
saj's  :  '  One  righteous  man  can  ensure  the  existence 
of  the  world'  (based  on  Pr  10-^  '  but  the  righteous 
is  an  everlasting  foundation,'  as  well  as  on  1  S  2* 
'  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints").  The  same 
Talmudic  passage,  quoting  Gn  l*  '  And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good,'  says  that  '  good '  refers 
to  the  righteous  man  ;  and  that  the  meaning  is : 
'  God  determined  to  let  the  world's  light  exist  by 
reason  of  the  merit  of  the  righteous  man  who  is 
unalloyed  good.''  The  same  rarity  of  righteous- 
ness, and  its  incomparable  prowess  when  found,  is 
expressed  in  T.B.  Sukkdh,  45a  :  '  There  are  never 
less  than  30  righteous  men  at  any  given  period  for 
whose  sake  the  world  escapes  destruction.'  But 
the  world  must  exist.  It  is  God's  world,  and  He 
willed  it.  Onlj'  through  it  can  the  divine  purpose 
'which  rolls  through  all  things'  be  realized. 
Hence,  with  a  glaring  inconsistency  which  is  often 
so  characteristic  of  Talmudic  ethics,  the  Rabbis 
declare,  in  a  more  generous  vein,  that  the  reason 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  world  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  being  replenished  by  a  succession 
of  righteous  men  in  every  generation.  '  No  sooner 
is  one  righteous  man  removed  from  the  world,'  says 
T.B.  YOma,  386,  '  than  he  is  succeeded  by  another 
righteous  man  as  good  as  he ;  for  thus  Scripture 
says:  "The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth 
down  "  (Ec  1°).'  But  there  is  one  supreme  pitfall 
on  the  road  to  righteousness,  one  mortal  enemy 
ever  lying  in  wait  to  entrap  the  would-be  right- 
eous man  in  its  snares.  This  is  the  yezci-  ha-ra 
('evil  impulse'),  wliose  challenge  calls  forth  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  would-be 
victim.  No  righteousness  is  possible  until  this 
innate  dragging-down  impul.se  in  man  is  subdued 
and  scotched.  But  the  genuine  man  of  righteous- 
ness cannot  but  be  the  final  victor  over  this  wild 
beast  within  him,  seeing  that,  as  the  Rabbis  said 
(T.H.  IJftgigah,  15),  'God  created  the  evil  impulse 
and  also  its  antidote,  viz.  the  Tfirali.'  The  right- 
eous man  is  he  who  is,  par  excellence,  saturated  with 
T6rah  and  thus  possesses  within  himself  the  instru- 
ment for  dealing  the  dc.idly  blow  to  the  assailant. 
3.  Pauline  and  Rabbinic  views  compared. — The 
Cliristiaii  theologian,  reared  on  the  polemics  of 
I'aul  and  his  bitterly  hostile  denunciation  of  the 
Ti'irali  as  that  through  which  'cometb  the  know- 
ledge (if  sin  '  (Ro  3*'),  will  iirobahly  bo  nol  a  little 
a-stonished  to  notice  tlie  gulf  which  yawns  between 
these  cheery  Rahbinic  characterizations  of  the  ever- 
oiien  door  to  the  attainment  of  righteousness  and 
the  despairing  pessimism  of  the  Pauline  description 
of  the  hopeless  sinfulness  of  all  flesh,  of  man's  com- 
plete bondage  to  sin  (which  is  increased  rather 
than  decrca.sed  by  the  'I'Orah),  and  hence  his  utter 
inability  ever  to  execute  righteousness — exceiit  by 
quite  another  method,  viz.  a  wiirin  and  living  fiiilli 
in  JesuH  Christ.  '  l''nl(il  every  Jut  and  tilth-  of  the 
Tftrftli,'  Hay  the  Kabbisin  ellect,  '  and  thus  you  will 
become  a  saint.'  'No,'  sayH  I'aul,  'not  only  is  it 
vain  and  nrolitlcKs  to  try  to  ado|>t  hucIi  a  course, 
but  it  Ih  also  wrong,  because  the  more  loyal  you 
are  to  the  Tftrah,  the  worse  man  do  you  become.' 
'  8m  Ruhl,  ad  lot. 


To  the  Jewish  scholar  familiar  with  the  theology 
of  his  own  race  the  whole  argumentation  of  Paul 
about  righteousness,  law,  faith,  and  grace  is  as 
unacceptable  as  it  is  unintelligible. 

'No  Rabbinic  Jew,"  says  C.  G.  Montefiore.  'could  ever  have 
accepted  the  force,  or  the  argument,  of  that  seventh  chapter  [of 
the  Epistle  to  the  RoniansJ.  For  it  was  precisely  the  Law 
which  to  his  mind  enabled  him  and  all  others  to  attain  to  any 
measure  of  human  goodness'  {Judaism  ami  St.  Paid,  p.  103). 
Or,  as  another  modern  writer  has  said,  '  That  the  Torah  was  not 
such  as  Paul  represented  it  to  be  is  a  statement  which  is 
true,  both  positively  and  negatively.  He  ascribed  to  it  a  char- 
acter which  it  did  not  possess,  and  he  left  out  of  his  description 
features  which  it  did  possess,  and  which  were  essential  to  it' 
(R.  Travers  Uerford,  Phari^ai^n,  p.  194). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  is  inclined  to  endorse 
Montetiore's  view  that  Paul,  living  at  the  time  he 
did,  could  not  have  been  familiar  with  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  Rabbinic  position,  and 
(therefore  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  responsible 
exponent  or  critic  of  it.  No  Rabbinic  Jew  was 
ever  wortied,  as  Paul  was  obviously  worried,  by  the 
thought  that  real  righteousness  was  unattainable 
by  him,  seeing  that  the  demands  of  the  Law  are 
too  multifarious  to  be  ever  fully  met  by  any  one  ; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  in  Rabbinic  literature  of  a 
distinction  between  '  righteousness  of  faith '  (Ro  4") 
and  righteousness  of  works.  Where  there  are 
works  in  the  Rabbinic  sense,  there  must  be  faith, 
-seeing  that  the  prime  motive  to  the  execution  of 
works  was  the  invincible  belief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Tflrah,  which  is  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
and  the  means  for  securing  salvation  to  mankind  ; 
and  such  a  belief  must  presuppose  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  the  simple  faith  such  as  Abraham 
possessed  and  which  gave  him  the  title  to  right- 
eousness and  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  all  men. 
Faith  and  works  together  make  up,  for  the  Jew, 
the  real  as  well  as  the  ideal  life,  the  life  of  right- 
eousuess  before  God.  The  guide  to  such  a  life  is 
the  TOrah,  whose  multifarious  precepts  the  aspirant 
after  righteousness  has  to  fulfil  botn  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  I'aul  (either 
consciously  or  unconsciously)  travestied  it  when  he 
spoke  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  any  one 
obeying  so  burdensome  a  code.  For,  according  to 
Hifrc,  133a,  '  even  the  truly  righteous  are  not  wholly 
without  blame  because  they  too  may  have  com- 
mitted some  minor  transgressions  {'nbcrufh  kdloth).' 
It  was  the  honest  striving  after  righteousness  that 
the  Rabbis  really  had  in  mind.  The  seeker  after 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  righteousness  must 
resolve  to  order  his  life  in  the  way  leading  to  it. 
If  he  kept  him.self  up  to  the  same  unswervingly 
high  level,  fulfilling  the  precepts  of  the  T6rah 
'  through  love  and  joy  of  soul'  (T.B.  HutOh,  31a  ; 
T.B.  Shaliliath,  886),  tlien  this  very  scheme  of  life 
was  righteousness — no  nuitter  what  occasional 
minor  lapses  occurred  in  between.  Even  granted 
that  the  Rabbinic  Jew  may  occasionnlly  have  felt 
the  pain  and  pang  of  the  consciousness  of  a  duty 
omitted  here  and  a  duty  omitted  there,  what  was 
this  in  comparison  with  the  inellahle  rapture  of 
what  the  Rabbis  termed  simkflh  sliH  mizvdh  ('  the 
joy  of  a  juecept  fulfilled  ') — -a  joy  which  inevitably 
brought  in  its  train  other  joys  of  other  precepts 
fullilled,  thus  making  life  an  unbi(d<en  exercise  in 
the  joyous  search  after  a  true  union  with  the 
Divine  thnmgh  arighteously-onleied  life?  It  is  of 
those  who  have  attained  this  pitch  of  righteousness 
lliat  T. li.  Svkktlh,  4.'i6,  says,  'They  behold  the 
Sli'Uhinah  as  in  a  clear  mirror.'  'I'hey  are  the 
ri^:lil(^oiis  who,  as  is  saiil  in  T.H.  IVriillif'IU,  I7a, 
will  in  the  fiitiirc  life  '  sit  wit  li  their  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  delighting  in  th(^  Hplemlour  of  the 
Divine  I'rcHcmce.'  To(|ui)toa  pliranc  from  Lazarus, 
ElhiiK  of  JudnUm,  right eousnesH  is  'unlimitetl 
aHpiralion  joined  to  unlimited  caiiacity  to  reach 
higher  anil  ever  higher  stages  of  achievement' 
(]it.    ii.    p.    '280).     Paul's   haunting    dicad    of    the 
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constant  danger  of  an  intervening  lapse  plays  no 
part  wliatsoever  in  this  Rabbinic  programme  of 
riglilcousness  songlit  and  attained.  His  picture  of 
Kabbinic  Judaism  is  marred  by  its  total  ignorance 
of  the  Rabbinic  doctrine  of  divine  gx-ace.  The 
effort  after  rigliteousness  is  helped  and  encouraged 
by  heaven,  and  this  because  of  the  very  fact  of 
man's  frailty,  because  of  tlie  very  fact  that  man's 
liability  to  err  is  so  well  within  the  divine  ken. 
'Let  man  but  sanctify  himself  only  a  little,'  runs 
a  favourite  Rabbinic  belief,  'and  then  God  will 
help  him  to  sanctify  himself  much.'  As  a  famous 
Jewish  theologian  of  the  18th  cent.  (Moses  ^layyim 
Luzzatto,  1707-47)  has  put  it : 

*  What  man  has  it  in  himself  to  do  is  to  persevere  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  true  knowledi^'e  of  the  Divine  and  in  a  wisely- 
ordered  constancy  in  holiness  ot  action.  God  will  be  his  e^ide 
on  this  path  which  he  essays  to  tread,  shedding  His  holiness 
upon  him  and  keeping  him  holy.  In  the  result,  his  upward 
striving  will  surely  come  to  fruition  by  this  very  fact  of  his 
constant  clinging  to  the  Highest,  seeing  that  the  obstacles 
which  nature  puts  in  his  way  will  be  removed  by  the  help  and 
support  given  him  from  on  High.  It  was  this  that  King  David 
meant  when  he  said,  "  No  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly"  (Ps  84'!)'  (JUessildt  Yishdrim, 
Amsterdam,  1740,  ch.  xxvi.). 

Jewish  theology  looked  upon  Jews  never  as  a 
series  of  isolated  units,  but  always  as  one  consoli- 
dated body,  a  community,  a  nation,  an  indivisible 
entity,  shot  through  with  one  paramount  ideal — 
righteousness  before  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  a 
life  of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
Jew  must  always  involve  consideration  for  the 
wellbeing  of  others.  Once  dissolve  the  communal 
cohesiveness,  and  the  communal  holiness  dis- 
appears. It  is  probably  owing  to  some  such  con- 
ception as  this  that  the  term  'ii^ns,  'righteousness,' 
came,  in  the  Talmud,  to  mean  '  charity  '  or  '  alms- 
giving ' — a  meaning  which  has  remained  in  popular 
use  among  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
Qur'an,  it  will  be  remembered,  uses  a  similar  word, 
from  the  common  Semitic  root,  to  denote  'alms- 
giving ' — an  undoubted  borrowing  from  Judaism. 
Almsgiving  is  righteousness,  because  thereby  does 
Jew  help  Jew  to  sustain  himself  and  become  one 
more  servant  of  God. 

When  asked  by  Tinnius  Rufus  :  'Why  does  your  God,  being 
the  lover  of  the  needy,  not  Himself  provide  for  their  support?,* 
R.  Akiba  replied  :  '  By  charity  wealth  is  to  be  made  a  means  of 
salvation  ;  God,  the  Father  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  wants 
the  one  to  help  the  other,  and  thus  to  make  the  world  a  house- 
hold of  love'  (T.  B.  Bdbhd  Bathrd,  lOn,  quoted  by  K.  Kohler 
in  JE  iii.  668-',  s.v.  '  Charity  and  Charitable  Institutions).' 

4.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous  ;  their  destiny ; 
their  influence  on  the  world. — As  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  Rabbinic  theology  is  the  doctrine  of 
divine  retribution — that  God  rewards  those  who 
keep  His  commands  and  punishes  those  who  trans- 
gress them — it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
question  of  why  the  righteous  suller  should  crop 
up  with  frequency  and  find  many  attempted  solu- 
tions. The  Rabbis  developed  no  systematic  philo- 
sophy on  the  subject.  Varying  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim — opinions 
echoed  and  shared  with  very  little  modification  of 
the  originals  by  the  mediaeval  Jewish  theologians 
and  philosophers — but  these  are  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental, invested  with  no  dogmatic  binding 
importance.  Yet  it  is  true  to  say  that  they  all 
cluster  round  one  fundamental  assumption  which 
certainly  is  a  prominent  and  dominating  dogma 
of  Rabbinic  and  later  Jewish  thought  generally, 
viz.  the  reality  of  a  future  life.  The  present  world 
and  the  world  to  come  are  indissolubly  linked 
together.  They  are  mansions  of  one  and  the  same 
house.  Beath,  to  the  righteous,  is  merely  a  jiassing 
from  one  life  to  another  ;  therefore  their  sufferings 
in  the  present  life  ought  really  to  give  us  no  occa- 
sion for  surprise  or  question,  because  in  all  proba- 
bility a  joyous  recompense  awaits  them  in  the 
Beyond,     borrow  here  will  be  joy  there.     Nay,  the 


greater  their  sorrow  in  the  present  existence,  the 
surer  is  their  abounding  happiness  in  the  existence 
which  'eye  hath  not  seen.'  The  righteous  must 
suffer  here,  because  sull'ering  is  the  one  portal 
through  which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  out  to  the 
linal  inheritance  of  heavenly  bliss  which  their  good 
works  have  earned  for  them.  Hlustrationsof  these 
teachings  are  the  following  : 

In  T.B.  Qlddushln,  tOb,  R.  Eliezer  b.  Zadok  says:  'To  what 
may  the  righteous  be  likened  in  this  world?  To  a  tree  which 
stands  on  clean  soil  but  one  of  whose  branches  inclines  towards 
an  unclean  spot.  Cut  the  branch  away  and  then  the  whole  tree 
stands  upon  cleanliness.  In  the  same  waj',  God  brings  pain  to 
the  righteous  in  this  world  in  order  that  they  may  inherit  the 
world  to  come,  as  it  is  said,  "Though  thy  beginning  was  small, 
yet  thy  latter  end  shall  greatly  increase  "  (Job  .s").'  'The  analogy 
between  death  and  the  lopping  off  of  one  branch  of  a  tree — the 
tree  still  remaining  practically  in  its  entirety — is  a  particularly 
happy  one  because  it  so  well  brings  out  the  idea  of  the  life  here 
and  the  life  hereafter  as  one  continuous  unbroken  whole.  In 
T.B.  Hordydth,  10,  R.  Naljman  b.  Rab  Ilisda  discourses  thus: 
'What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Ecclesiaates  81"*  '"There 
is  a  vanity  which  is  done  upon  the  earth ;  that  there  be  just 
men,  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked ;  again,  there  be  wicked  men,  to  whom  it  happeneth 
according  to  the  work  of  the  rigliteous"?  The  meaning  is  this  : 
Ecclesiastes  wants  to  tell  us  that  happy  are  the  righteous  whose 
reward  in  this  world  is  like  the  reward  of  the  wicked  in  the  next 
world  (i.e.  evil).  Woe  to  the  wicked  whose  reward  in  this  world 
is  like  the  reward  of  the  righteous  in  the  next  world  {i.e.  good),' 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  train  of  theological 
thougiit  is  presented  by  the  many  Rabbinic  asser- 
tions about  the  deathlessness  of  the  righteous. 

'The  righteous  even  when  dead  are  called  living,'  says  a 
passage  in  T.B.  B^Tdkhdih,  18a;  and  the  statement  is  supported 
by  a  Biblical  text.  'They  are  like  lost  pearls  of  great  price,' 
says  T.B.  M^gilldh,  \ba,  'lost  only  to  their  owner.  They  are 
not  really  lost,  because  they  exist  somewhere — and  in  all  their 
original  preciousness  and  beauty.'  All  these  views  are  distinctly 
mirrored  in  ch.  iii.  of  the  Apocryphal  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  It 
is  only  '  in  the  sight  of  the  unwise '  that  '  they  seemed  to  die,' 
but  in  reality  'their  hope  is  full  of  immortality  *  and,  'having 
been  a  little  chastised'  on  this  mortal  earth,  'they  shall  be 
greatly  rewarded  '  and  God  will  find  them  '  worthy  for  himself.' 

Invested  with  so  inimitable  a  sanctity,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  righteous  should  shed  a  sjiiritu- 
ality  over  their  surroundings —a  spirituality  which 
is  helpful  and  uplifting  to  others  generally.  The 
Z6}idr  elaborates  this  theme  repeatedly. 

'  Come  and  see  what  God  does  on  behalf  of  the  righteous,  for 
although  punishment  is  divint-ly  decreed  upon  the  world,  it  is 
held  back  for  their  sake  and  does  not  come,*  runs  a  Zuharic 
comment  (on  Gn  411).  'The  righteous  are  the  foundation  and 
mainstay  of  the  world,'  says  another  ZOharic  passage  (on  Gn 
4114).  'They  create  peace  in  heaven  and  peace  on  earth  and 
thus  unite  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,'  runs  a  third  (on  Gn 
411'!),  deeply  tinged  with  erotic  mysticism  ;  whilst  a  fourth  (ib.) 
tells  of  the  great  worth  of  the  righteous  in  so  far  as  they  'draw 
goodness  down  from  above  in  order  to  do  good  to  us  and  to  all 
the  universe.' 

Quite  in  keeping  with  these  sentiments  are  the 
Talmudie  sayings  to  the  effect  that  the  coming  of 
the  righteous  into  the  world  means  an  influx  of 
light  and  glorj'  into  the  world  (T.B.  Sanhedrin, 
113a),  and  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  works 
atonement  for  their  people  (T.B.  Moed  Katdn, 
28a;  Tanhuma,  Ahdre  Moth,  7).  Glimpses  of  a 
wide  universalist  conception  of  this  efficacy  of 
righteousness  are  afforded  by  the  Rabbinic  com- 
ment on  Is  26^  '  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the 
rigliteous  nation  which  keepeth  truth  may  enter 
in ' ;  it  is  not  the  righteous  Israelite  that  is  here 
referred  to,  but  the  righteous  nation,  any  people 
among  whom  righteousness  resides  (&/«(,  ed.  I.  H. 
Weiss,  Vienna,  1862,  ch.  13).  There  is  a  similar 
comment  on  the  words,  'This  is  the  gate  of  the 
Lord;  the  righteous  shall  enter  into  it'  (Ps  118-") 
— not  priests,  Levites,  or  Israelites,  but  the  right- 
eous, though  they  be  non-Jews  {Sifra,  Inc..  Ht. ). 

5.  Views  of  the  mediasval  Jewish  theologians. 
— The  ho.st  of  textbooks  and  manuals  on  ethics 
and  philosophy  produced  by  the  brilliant  Jewish 
literary  men  of  the  Middle  Ages — notably  those  of 
the  Spanish-Jewish  school  which  flouri>lied  from 
the  lOtli  to  the  15th  cent. — all  adopt  conformity  to 
the  Torah  as  the  norm  of  righteousness.  The  in- 
terpretation of  righteousness  as  given  by  the  old 
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Talmudic  masters  was  upheld  and  reiterated  by 
those  moralists  and   theologians    with,  however 
many  an   added    variation   i°  ."'^'^'''f  "<=«„. f°^  [^v. 
demands  of  the  ohan-ed  conditions  »«  J^^^"  »  •,. 
as  well  as  out  of   a   desire  to  bring  the  ideal  ot 
j;w^h  conduct  more  and  more  into  line  w^h  the 
prevalent  philosophy  of  the  day      Typua  illustra^ 
tions  are  aflbrded  by  Bahya  ibn  I'^^kudah  (w  ho 
flourished  at  Saragossa  m  the  6rst  la  f  of  the  lUh 
cent  )   and   Moses   Maimonides   iq.v.).      Ihat   tne 
ideal  ri.'hteousness  was  attainable  only  by  an  un- 
swervbTg  loyalty  to  the  Law  was  to  Bahya  an  in- 
^rntesTa^ble  truth.     But  Bahya,  Ijkehi^  somewhat 
voun<Ter  contemporary  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (7.V.), 
fva^an  adherent  of   the  Neo-Platonic  mysticism 
and  the  picture  that  he  gives  "»  h' V'^,"?°» V' t h« 
(Duties  of  the  Heart)  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
kttainment  of  righteousness  is  tinged  with  many 
an  idea  borrowed  from  non-Jewish  sources      In 
fine  Bahya  envisiiged  Rabbinic  righteousness  from 
the'sfan%,oint  of  the  general  culture  in  which  he 
was  himself  steeped.     Maimonides  was  an  Aris- 
t.otelian      Rigid  dogmatist  as  he  was  in  his  insist- 
ence upon  the^old  Talmudic  progiamine  of  the  rea 
and  ideal  life  of  righteousness,  it  is  fa.riy  obv  ous 
to  every  student  of  his  >vnting3  that  the  picture 
that  heliad  in  his  mind's  eye  of  the  Jewish  saint 
and  follower  after  rigliteousness  was  a  compound 
of  Rabbinism  and  Hellenism.     One  has  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  Maimonide.s'  man  of  right^eousness 
would  have  been  a  somewhat  uninte  ligible  char- 
acter to  a  Rabbi  of  the  Talmudic  epoch. 

6   Hasidic  interpretations  of  righteousness— In 
the  18th  cent,  a  new  religious  nioveinent  known 
as  Hasidism  ('pietism')  arose  among  the  Jewish 
ma.5es  in   Poland  -  a  pantheistic   movement  in 
which  the  mystical  element  in  Judaism,  the  teach- 
in.'aof  the  Z'ohdr  and  the  Kabbala  generally,  over- 
shadowed and  largely  crushed  out  the  ceremonial 
and   ritualistic  formalism   belonging  to  Rabbimc 
Judaism.      The  spiritual    head    of  each   Ilasidic 
community  was  known  as  the  P'ls,  'righteous  one 
whose  claims  to  the  possession  of  righteousness  on 
quite  a  superlative  scale  were    based   upon   the 
peculiarly  mystical  connotation  given  to  the  terra 
'righteousness'  in  the  Z6har.     Earth  is  an  exac 
pattern  of  heaven,  and  between  the  '  upper    wor  d 
of  the  Deity  and  the  'lower'  world  of  humanitj 
there  is  a  constant    and    unbroken    intercourse. 
This  intercourse,  in   its   inlensest   sense,  can   be 
called  into  being  only  by  the  ecstatic  prayers  of 
the  P'^S,  the  man  who  wields  real  inlluence  witli 
the  Divine    Source  of    all    life,   the  man   whose 
prayerful  'rigliteousness'  enables  him  to  hcconie 
a  sort  of  me.liator  between  (iod  and  the  ordinary 
folk   bringing  down  to  them  from  on  high  not  only 
spiritual  tjliss  hut  also  material  help,  miraculous 
cures  from  disease,  good  luck  in  commerce   family 
ioys   and  such  like.     To  select  for  special  esteem 
a  'man  of  righteousness,'  and  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  power  able  to  bring  heaven  down  to  earth,  argnes 
a  truly  noble  conception  of  Judaism  s  mission  am 
function.    But  the  movement  unfortunately  carried 
in  itself  the  poison  which  proved  its  undoing.      1  lie 
desire  to  reach  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  in  prayer 
came  often  to   be  stimulated  by  artihcial  nicans, 
such    as    the   excessive   drinking   of    intoxicating 
liquors.     Moreover,  the  P'^»  would    o  ten  seek  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  his  public  by  uniust 
olaims  O,  the  possession  of  latent  powers  ;  and  t  lie 
iriftH  in  money  and  kind  wlihli  would  come  to  liim 
from  an  adoring  clientMe  could  not   but  exercise 
upon  him  a  demoralizing   inlluence   and   »erve  t" 
bring  the  whole  institution  into  disrejiute.     btlll, 
the  F-i*  hi"  survived  down  to  the  present  day  in 
ranny  a  Hasidic  community  in  E.  Europe.     Many 
a  one  has'  left  behind   him  an  honoured  name  and 
an  honourable  record  ;  and  among  no  sect  of  t  he 


Jews  was  religion  more  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
than  among  the  disciples  of  this  particular  branch 
of  Jewish  mysticism.  ^  2         ,.■         n,<. 

7.  In  modern  Judaism.-In  modern   tunes  the 
'orthodox'  follower  of  Judaism  hnds  his  ideal  of 
rigliteousness  in  a  self-adaptation  to  the  stan-iards 
of  living  and  thinking  inculcated  in  thelOrahas 
interpreted  by  the  great  Rabbis  of  the  l\ilmudic 
a.'es       Such   a  self  -  adaptation   grows  obviously 
luore  and  more  dithcult-and  hence  more  and  more 
rare  — with  the  tiow  of  time  and  the  cons^equent 
chances  in  social  and  political  standards.     Modem 
'  RefSrm '  Judaism  and  modern  '  Liberal    Judaism 
In  V.)  lay  great  stress  on   the  vital  necessity  of 
making  ev?ry  allowance   for  these  inevitable  de- 
velopments and  changes  in  the  thought  and  out- 
look of  the  Jew.     The  general  science  and  theology 
of  to-a.ay  as  well  as  the  dominant  critical  theories 
of  the  nature  and  authorship  of  the  Bible  obtain 
a  lar^e  meed  of  acceptance  among  these  Jewish 
'modernists,'  thus  causing  them  to  make  many  a 
breach  with  the  old  'orthodox'  ideal  and  materially 
altering  their  standards  of  Jewish  religious  values. 
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•  Saul  ot  Tarsus.'  J-  ABELSOJN. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS     (Muhammadan).  —  Al- 
though  righteousness-comprising  faithfulness  to 
one's  pledges,  loftiness  of  character,  and  smcerity 
towards  oneself  and  others-was  awide-snreadai.d 
hi<'hly  esteemed  quality  among  Oriental  peoples, 
it  does  not  occupy  a  very  important  place  m  their 
ethics      Indeed,  in  the  scholastic  ethical  treatises 
of  the  Hellenistic  and  Nco-Platonic   scliool---«.o., 
the  line  Persian  work  of   Nasir  al-Din  Tflsi,  the 
Akhlaqi-iYasirl-ye   lind   that   righteousness   be- 
comes merged  in  justice,  which  is  divided  between 
the  idea  of  the  '  tempering '  of  feelings  and  p,assion8 
so  as  to  preserve  tlie  golden  mean  between  two 
extremes  and  that  of  social  justice   which  belongs 
to  political  philosophy.     On  the  other  '"""l. '"  a° 
ethical  treatise  of  the  ascetic  tyjie,  like  the  Bmtdn 
of  Saadi,  righteousness  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
either  as  a  virtue  that  is  too  elementary  to  require 
discussion  or  as  being  too  I'old  and  uninteresting 
for  the  sentimental  mysticism  of  the  Sufis.  History, 
anecdotes,  and  proverbs,  however  as  well  as  the 
stories  ami  appreciations  of  travellers  in  the  East, 

furnish  much  information  on  the  subject  of  riglit- 

"^"inThe  Our'an  there  are  some  important  passages 
directed  against  certain  disciples  wlioin  Muhammad 
terms  '  hypocrites.'  These  people  called  t  hemse^  e« 
Musalmans,  but  were  treacherous  and  ^'^"If^f 
between    the    dilVerent    parties  ''"■^  'f  '   '« 

aroused  the  indignation  of  the  ^\"\'}''-h ^^^'•^}l';^ 
forth  somesayingsof  striking  psychological  interest 
He  reproaches  tliom  for  continuing  to  consoit  with 
the  unfaithful.  ,^      „. 

•  ■■  Wo  are  l)elicverii,"  Ihoy  say,  hnt  when  they  go  '»"'';«"" 
th,-,r  1.  vilMt    e  advcriario,  ot  Ihe  Prophrll  they  -ay  l"  then., 
•'  We  are  with  you  ;  «o  wore  l.nl  n,o,Ui„K  ll,o»o  olhor»  . 
These  are  the  people  who  wait  to  see  the  turn  of 
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them,  "Have  we  not  served  you  against  the  believers?"  .  .  . 
They  waver  between  the  one  and  the  other,  belonging  really  to 
neither."  ^ 

The  Prophet  condemns  them  severely  : 

'  Verily  the  hypocrites  are  in  the  lowest  depths  ol  hell-fire, 
and  thou  shalt  liot  find  for  them  a  help.'  2 

Most  of  the  great  personages  in  Muslim  history 
have  been  men  of  upright  character.  The  first 
khallfah  (lit.  'successor'  of  Muhammad),  Abu 
Bakr,  received  a  surname  which  shows  liow  mucli 
his  uprightness  was  apjireciated  and  the  great 
importance  that  was  attached  to  this  quality.  He 
was  called  al-siddik,  '  the  righteous  one,'  '  tlie 
upright  one,'  'the  sincere  one.'  Celebrities  of  an 
opposite  character  are  the  exception  in  Islam.  In 
the  earliest  times  we  might  mention  Mu'awiyyah, 
a  clever  politician  but  a  man  of  crafty  disposition  ; 
and,  in  modern  times,  Muhammad  'All,  who  smiled 
on  reading  Machiavelli  and  said,  '  Is  tliat  all?' 
The  proverbs  oiler  some  good  formulas  : 

*  Truth  has  abandoned  me,  and  I  have  no  lonprer  a  sincere 
friend ' — a  lament  which  recalls  those  of  the  Psalms  :  *  When 
truth  arises  it  scatters  falsehood.'  ^ 

They  al.so  contain  some  subtle  psychological 
remarks : 

*  The  unjust  man  gives  nothinfi:  to  anyone  without  getting 
double  in  return.'  * 

The  fine  collection  of  anecdotes  called  the  Mus- 
tatrnf  contains  interesting  allusions  to  sincerity, 
probity,  and  righteousness : 

'  If  you  say  "  yes  "  about  something,  doit,  for  the  word  "yes  " 
constitutes  a  debt  which  is  obligatory  on  well-born  souls.' 5 

This  work  quotes  Aristotle  on  the  merit  of  telling 
the  truth  : 

'  The  finest  discourse,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  that  in 
which  the  orator  expresses  himself  frankl.v,  and  from  which  the 
audience  receives  benefit.'** 

At  the  same  time,  the  author  of  the  Mustatraf 
does  not  carry  the  love  of  justice  and  truth  beyond 
certain  limits.  There  are  times  when  the  practical 
spirit  gains  the  ascendancy  : 

'  To  be  just  towards  some  one  who  is  not  just'  may  have  dis- 
advantages. *  In  this  case  the  unjust  measure  will  be  the 
better  course.' 7 

And  farther  on  he  raises  a  point  in  casuistry  which 
recalls  the  famous  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists. 

'  It  is  said,'  he  writes,  '  that  lying  is  laudable  when  its  aim  is 
to  reconcile  persons  who  have  quarrelled,  and  that  truth  is 
blameworthy  when  it  carries  prejudice's 

He  gives  this  opinion  as  interesting,  but  takes  no 
side. 

If  we  turn  to  the  accounts  of  historians  and 
travellers,  we  find  numerous  passages  in  praise  of 
the  righteousness  of  Orientals,  especially  of  the 
peasants  and  nomads.  This  virtue  in  them  is 
connected  with  the  ancient  patriarchal  traditions. 
Let  us  give  two  or  three  passages  at  random. 

*  The  Arabs,'  sa.vs  A.  de  Lauiartine,  *  carried  respect  for 
hospitality  to  the  point  of  superstition.  Their  most  irreconcil- 
able enemy  found  shelter,  security,  and  even  protection  as  soon 
as  he  succeeded  in  toucliing  the  cord  of  their  tents  or  the  hem 
of  their  wives'  dress.  They  were  brave,  generous,  heroic.  All 
the  virtues,  even  all  the  tenderness  of  chivalry,  unknown  in 
Europe  until  later,  had  passed  into  their  customs  from  time 
immemorial.'^ 

Baron  d'AvriPO  oites  the  median-a!  romance  of  '.47i(rtrli  and 
the  travellers  Niebuhr  and  Guarmani,  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Arab  Bedawin  in  the  matter  of  hospitality.  In  'Antar  a  young 
shepherd  takes  a  horseman  into  his  cave  to  shield  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  These  arrive  and  demand  that  he 
give  him  up.  The  shepherd  says:  'Withdraw  forty  cubits  and 
1  shall  make  him  come  out.'    He  then  changes  clothes  with  the 

I  Qur'iin,  iv.  140, 142.  2  Ih.  iv.  144. 

3  G.  W.  Freytag,  Arabum  proverbia,  Bonn,  1838-43,  iii.  107. 

*  lb.  p.  33S. 

»  Al-Mostatra/,  tr.  G-  Eat,  2  vols.,  Paris  and  Toulon,  1899,  ii. 
608. 
6  lb.  p.  767.  7  P.  488.  8  P.  76S;. 

9  Hist,  de  la  Turquie,  Paris,  1854-55,  i.  10. 

10  L'Arabie  conUinporaine^  Paris,  18C3,  pp.  123-131. 

11  V.  Chauvin,  Bibtiographie  des  aum-es  arabes,  Li^ge,  1892- 
1909,  iii ;  Antar,  a  Sedimeen  Romance,  tr.  T.  Hamilton,  4  vols., 
London,  1819-20. 


man  and  makes  him  flee.  The  hostile  Arabs,  recognizing  the 
stratagem,  admire  the  fidelity  of  the  slieplierd  and  let  him  go 
free. 

An  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Hortestet,  who  has  written  a  very 
interesting  account  of  her  adventures  at  the  time  of  the  Sepo.v 
rebellion,  praises  the  integrity  of  the  Musalniana  of  India,  and 
relates  how  her  elephant-driver,  although  liimself  a  Musalman, 
hid  her  so  that  she  might  escape  the  rebels.  1 

Such  e.\amples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

LiTERATDRE. — See  the  works  mentioned  in  the  footnotes, 

B.  Carra  de  Vaux. 
RIGORISM.— I.  Early  phases.— In  its  philo- 

sopliical  sense  the  term  '  rigorism '  is  applied  to  that 
form  of  ethical  idealism  %vhich  rates  reason  as  the 
dominant  power  of  the  moral  life,  to  the  exclusion 
or  subordination  of  the  element  of  sensibility. 
Rigorism  is  thus  the  ethics  of  reason.  Tlie  roots 
of  rigorism  lie  far  back  in  early  Greek  philosophy, 
notably  in  the  naturalistic  Cynic  and  in  the  tran- 
scendental Stoic  schools.  By  the  Stoics  especially 
was  rigoristic  theory  developed.  The  moral  rigour 
of  Christianity  came  to  be  widely  embodied  in  the 
discipline  and  demands  of  the  various  monastic 
orders.  As  thus  applied,  rigorism  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  laxity.  Monasticism  (q.v.),  as  a  system, 
is  founded  on  a  profession  of  rigour.  In  the  East 
Basil  the  Great  did  much  to  promote  ascetic  strin- 
gency and  disciplined  monasticism  within  the 
Church.  But,  in  spite  of  rigid  regulations.  Eastern 
laxity  in  morals  grew.  In  the  West  the  great 
Benedictine  system  soon  came  to  absorb  all  the 
monachism  of  that  region.  It  maintained  a  ri<'or- 
ous  discipline,  but  was  more  practical  and  less 
contemplative  than  the  monasticism  of  the  East. 
Ascetic  rigour  assumed  a  dualistic  view  of  the 
world  (see  art.  A.SCETICISM  [Cliristian]) ;  matter 
and  spirit  were  to  it  incompatible.  Its  fault  was 
to  rest  content  with  a  negative  ideal.  The  rigours 
of  overstrained  asceticism  often  passed  into  self- 
indulgence  or  were  attended  by  spiritual  pride 
and  fanaticism.  The  Middle  Ages  were  marked 
by  the  rigorous  poverty  of  St.  Francis  and  the 
fanatical  scourgings  of  the  Flagellants  {q.v.) — a 
strange  externalizing  of  the  doctrine  of  penitence. 
The  moral  experience  of  the  monastic  life  came  at 
length  to  be  fairly  well  represented  in  the  '  seven 
deadly  sins '  and  in  the  significant  presence  of  the 
moral  lassitude,  inertness,  and  discontent  which 
were  summed  up  in  the  word  '  accidie  '  (q-v.). 

2.  Jansenist  asceticism. — Rigorism  was  applied, 
in  the  17th  cent.,  to  the  Fort  Royalists  as  a  byword 
from  the  outset  of  their  history.  They  were  called 
'  rigorists'  because,  at  the  Port  Royal  des  Cliamps 
establishment,  life  was  very  simple  and  austere, 
and  free  from  the  grave  laxity  which  had  invaded 
the  cloistered  life.  The  term  '  rigorist,'  however, 
came  to  stand  for  a  Jansenist.  Janseni.'^m  (q.v.) 
in  its  piety,  which  was  of  an  ascetic  rigour,  stood 
over  against  the  worldly  spirit  of  Molinism  (q.v.). 
The  increasing  hold  of  Jansenism,  and  the  power 
of  the  Port  Royal  press,  led  to  firm  persecuting 
measures  against  the  rigorists.  Pascal,  says  Vol- 
taire, '  was  intimately  connected  with  these  illus- 
trious and  dangerous  recluses.'^  Pascal  (q.v.) 
sought  an  ethical  valuation  of  his  ascetic  ri;,'our  in 
the  strength  brought  to  man  through  mortiiication 
of  his  pride  and  desires,  carrying  his  view,  however, 
to  an  extreme.  The  Protestant  view  of  mortifica- 
tions was  only  that  of  their  being  a  means  in  the 
warfare  against  the  flesh,  but  not  in  themselves 
meritorious.  The  rigorism  of  Christianity  is  dis- 
solved in  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law. 

3.  The  Kantian  view. — In  modern  times  rigorism 
is  chiefly  associated  with  Kant  (q.v.),  who  used  it 
to  denote  an  ascetic  or  anti-hedonist  view  of  ethics. 

1  Sarr.  of  Mrs.  Bortestet,  a7i  EitQlish  Lady,  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857,  Persian  autograph  ed.,  Teheran,  1857. 

2  Siiclc  de  LonU!  XIV.,  p.  353. 
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The  rigorism  of  Kant,  however,  was  by  no  means 
without  lapses  of  momentary  character  in  hedon- 
istic and  utilitarian  directions.  The  happiness  of 
others  could  be  to  him  an  end  which  was  also  a 
duty.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  rigorism  of 
Kant  rejected  from  the  outset  every  hedonistic 
reference  as  a  motive  to  morality,  which  must 
be  free  of  every  eudremonistic  taint  or  trait  (see 
artt.  EuD^MONisM,  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism). 
This  initial  rigorism  proved  somewhat  one-sided 
and  extreme,  since  a  certain  happiness  or  satis- 
fsuition  is  the  natural  result  of  the  fxilfilment  in 
morality  of  all  the  highest  instincts  of  man.  Great, 
no  doubt,  was  the  ser>'ice  rendered  by  the  rigorism 
of  Kant,  in  making  the  moral  independent  of 
empiric  motives  of  utility  and  of  all  externalities, 
and  in  basing  it  on  reason,  whose  demands  are 
unconditionally  obligatory  and  universally  valid. 
But  his  conception  of  reason,  however  just  in  tliis 
connexion,  was  too  abstract  and  formal,  too  isolated 
from  feeling  and  desire  ;  hence  it  lacked  the  force 
which  should  have  belonged  to  it.  The  basis  of 
his  rigorism  was  too  narrow  and  subjective,  and 
non-percipient  of  the  concrete  character  and  rela- 
tions of  reason.  Such  an  idealism  {q.v.)  was  too 
transcendental,  and  lacking  in  vital  elements.  Its 
merit  lay  in  its  form  ;  its  defect  was  in  its  content, 
from  wliich  sensibility  had  been  quite  shut  out. 
Hence  the  Kantian  rigorism  has  had  to  be  trans- 
formed by  later  idealists,  as  by  Hegel,  T.  H.  Green 
E.  Caird,  and  others,  from  the  standpoint  of 
organic  connexion. 

LiTKRATtTRB.— The  Histories  of  Greek  Philosophy  of  A.  St5ckl 
(JIainz,  18&5),  A.  H.  Ritter  (Hamliur^,  lS.S»-53),  E.  Zeller 
(Tubingen,  1856-6S),  W.  Windelband  (Munich,  1894),  J.  Burnet 
(London,  1908),  A.  W.  Benn  (do.  1SS2),  eU:  ;  E.  Caird,  The 
Evolution  of  Theolofjif  in  the  Greek  I^hilnsophers,  Glasgow,  1(I04, 
to!,  ii.  cha.  xvii.,  xviii.  ;  E.  V.  Arnold,  iioman  Stoicism,  C;im- 
bridpe.  1911 ;  the  Church  Histories  of  J.  A.  W.  Neander  (Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1850-5S1.  C.  R.  Hagenbacb (Leipzig,  1870-87),  C.  A. 
Hase  (do.  1S77),  W.  Moeller  (Eng.  tr,  London,  1892-111(10), 
J.  C.  Robertson  (do.  1874-76),  etc.  ;  A.  Harnack,  Gmndrigs 
drr  Dogmrnneschichte,  Freiliurg,  1889,  1905,-'  tr.  E.  K.  MitK'hell, 
Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Dogma,  London,  IS93;  A.  Dorner, 
Grundri»s  der  Dogmengeschiehte,  Berlin,  1S99 ;  W.  Wundt, 
£thik^,  Stuttgart,  1892,  bk.  ii.,  tr.  M.  F.  Washburn,  London, 
1897:  F.  Paulsen,  Ssislfm  der  Elhik:\  Berlin,  1894,  tr.  F. 
Thill.v,  I.ondon,  1899;  Voltaire,  Sitcle  de  Lmds  x/v.,  ch. 
xxxvii.  ^(Kuvres  eompli-tes,  xxi.  [Paris,  1784]  344-380);  Pascal, 
Lettres  procinciales ;  K.  Bornhausen,  Vie  Kthik  Pascals, 
Giessen,  1907 ;  I.  Kant,  Dig  lietigion  innerhalt*  der  Grenzen 
drr  blossen  Vemuj\/t,  Konigsberg,  1794,  and  other  works ;  J. 
Lindsay,  Studiet  in  European  Philvsoph;/,  Edinburgh,  1909, 

ch.  XV.  James  Lindsay. 


RIGVEDA.  — See 
Clas.sical  Sanskrit). 


LiTERATUKE     (Vedic    and 


RINGS.— See  Reoalia,  Charms  AND  Amulets. 

RITSCHLIANISM.-I.  Life  of  Ritschl.— 
Albiecht  Benjamin  Kitschl  wa.s  burn  in  lieilin  in 
182-2.  He  stuilied  theology  in  Bonn,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  (18.S9-44).  Un><atislied  by  the  mediating 
theology  (Nitzsch,  Miiller,  Thohuk),  he  felt  the 
influence  of  Hegel,  and,  without  becoming  fully 
a  Hegeli.an,  he  attached  liiinsc'lf  to  tlie  school  of 
Baur.  After  six  weeks'  mililary  service  and  a 
tertn  at  Heidelberg,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  in 
1846  he  issued  his  firHt  writing,  Dns  Evntifjeliiim 
Mnrfiona  und  das  hinvnixrhe  Eviingclium  dcs 
Lulus.  His  defence  of  the  theory  of  the  depend- 
ence of  Luke's  on  Manion's  (io.spel  gave  great 
luitisfnction  to  Baur.  In  IHKi  be  passed  bis  exam- 
ination an  a  licentiate  in  theology  at  liiinn,  and 
soon  after  became  a  privat^locent.  His  nioMogiajih 
on  till!  origin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  [Die 
Entstr.huni)  dcr  nll/.'it/tnli.ir/icn  Kirrhe,  ISunii, 
1850)  Khowed  that  he  wii«  forsaking  his  old  teacher  ; 
anil  the  bri'nib,  which  took  iibicc'  in  1800,  whh 
made  public  in  the  Hecond  <ililiiiM  of  IblHWorkin 
1837.     In  1852  he  had  become  an  extraordinary. 


and  in  1859  he  became  an  ordinary,  professor  ;  he 
removed  to  Gdttingen  in  1864,  where  he  lectured 
not  only  on  Biblical  subjects,  but  also  on  dogma- 
tics, ethics,  and  syml)olics.  Calls  to  Strassburg 
and  Berlin  were  refused  by  him,  and  he  died  at 
Gbttingen  in  1SS9. 

Ritscbl's  fame  as  a  theologian  rests  mainly  on 
his  book,  Die,  christliche  Lc/ire  von  der  liechtfcrti- 
gung  und  Versdhnting,  published  at  Bonn  in  three 
vols.,  1870-74,  2nd  ed.  in  1882,  3rd  in  1SS8,  4th  in 
1895-Hi02  {.an  unaltered  reprint  of  3rd,  cheap  ed. 
in  2  vols,  in  1910).  In  the  first  volume  (Eng.  tr., 
Critical  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justijica- 
tion  antl  Reconciliation,  Edinburgh,  1872)  he 
gives  the  history,  in  the  second  the  Biblical 
material,  and  in  the  third  (Eng.  tr.,  Tlie  Chriitian 
Doctrine  of  Justifcation  and  Reconciliation,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1900)  the  constructive 
statement.  Less  noted,  but  still  valuable,  is  his 
Gcsch.  dcs  Pietismiis,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  1880-86. 
Lesser  works  are  his  lecture  on  Christian  perfec- 
tion, Ucbcr  die  christliche  Vollkommenhcit,  Got- 
tingen,  1874 ;  Unterricht  in  der  christlichen  Re- 
ligion, Bonn,  1875,  a  summary,  diificult  to  under- 
stand, of  his  system  (Eng.  tr.  by  A.  T.  Swing  in  his 
Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl),  and  Theologie  xind 
Mctaphi/sik,  Bonn,  1881  (a  defence  of  his  epistemo- 
logy).  Lectures  and  e.ssays  were  collected  in  two 
volumes  {Gesammelte  Aufsdtzc,  Freiburg,  1893-96) 
by  his  son  Otto,  who  also  wrote  his  Life  (Albrecht 
Ritschls  Lcben,  2  vols.,  do.  1892-96). 

Only  after  thirty  j'ears'  activity  as  a  teacher  did 
Ritschl  begin  to  gather  a  school  around  him  in 
1875;  and  from  1881  onwards  he  was  exposed  to 
the  cross-lire  of  criticism  from  orthodoxy  and 
pietism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  liberalism  on 
the  other.  In  his  treatment  of  the  prolilem  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  he  asserts  in  opposition  to 
Baur  the  essential  unity  of  the  attitude  of  the 
apostles  to  Christ,  the  insignificance  of  Jewish 
Christianity  for,  and  the  dominant  influence  of 
Gentile  Christianity  on,  the  development  of  Old 
Catholicism.  His  attitude  to  pietism  is  unsym- 
pathetic ;  and  yet  he  succeeds  in  showing  its 
historical  sijpiificance,  while  maintaining  that  its 
merits  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  it  diii  con- 
tain reactionary  Catholic  elements.  Even  this 
work  has  the  characteristic  excellence  that  he 
.seeks  to  get  to  the  root  of  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions in  living  piety.  His  influence  as  a  theologian, 
however,  does  not  rest  on  these  works,  but  on  his 
discussion  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  which 
contains  an  exposition  of  his  dognmtic  system. 

II.  TUEOLOGY  OF  ij/rscwt.— Ritschl's  position 
may  he  fixed  in  relation  to  that  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  JSchU'iormacher  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
l)liysical  .science  and  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism on  the  other.  While  he  shared  Kant's 
practical  tendency,  as  is  shown  in  the  i)roniinence 
that  he  gives  to  tlio  Kingdom  of  God  as  one  of  the 
fociof  the  ellipse  to  which  he  com  pares  Christianity, 
be  does  not  accept  the  subordination  of  religion  to 
incirality,  but  strives  to  assert  its  inde]iciidence. 
His  reaction  against  Hcgelianism  is  seen  in  his 
rejection  of  Kpcculalivo  theism,  his  condemnation  of 
(be  intrusion  of  pliilosophy  into  Christian  (hcology 
in  ecclesiastical  dogma,  and  his  antagonism  to 
religious  mysticism  as  a  philosophically  lieterniined 
type  of  piety.  The  emotionalism  of  mysticism  too 
is  uncongenial  to  him  ;  and,  while  according  a 
pliic('  to  emotion  in  religion,  he  yet  does  not  follow 
Scbleiermaclu'r  in  making  feelmg  the  distinctive 
feature  of  religion,  or  in  emphasizing  dependence 
as  its  charncteristic  relation,  as  bo  lays  stress 
rather  on  the  assertion  of  peisoniilily  over  against 
nature.  By  his  theory  of  valuejudgmenls  he 
seeks  to  ward  oil' the  Intrusion  of  the  principles  or 
the  methods  of  scionce  into  the  realm  of  religion 
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as  well  as  the  dominion  of  philosophy  there.  Al- 
though trained  in  the  school  of  Baur  and  for  a 
time  an  adherent,  he  does  not  fully  recognize  the 
transforming  influence  on  theological  metliod 
which  literary  and  historical  criticisnx  exercises 
and  cannot  but  exercise.  In  throwing  all  the 
weight  that  he  does  on  historical  revelation,  he  fails 
to  recognize  how  much  its  .supports  in  the  literary 
records  have  been  exposed  to  attack  by  this 
movement. 

Ritschl's  system  may  be  described  by  four 
characteristics:  (1)  religious  pragmatism,  (2)  philo- 
sophical agnosticism,  (3)  historical  positivism,  and 
(4)   moral  collectivism  ;  and,  even   if   we  cannot 

S resent  the  whole  content  of  his  teaching  in  the 
iscussion  of  these   features,  we  shall  emphasize 
what  is  distinctive  of  it. 

1.  Religious  pragmatism.  —  {a)  Definition  of 
religion. — We  must  first  of  all  examine  his  defini- 
tion of  religion.  He  refuses  to  make  it  dependent 
on  morality  or  to  mix  it  up  with  metaphysics,  and 
claims  for  it  a  realm  of  its  own.  He  wrote  before 
the  modern  branches  of  knowledge  —  religious 
psychology  and  the  comparative  study  of  religions 
— had  proved  how  universal  and  necessary  a  func- 
tion of  mankind  religion  is ;  and  doubtless,  had 
he  been  influenced  by  these  disciplines,  his  defini- 
tion would  have  been  more  objective  and  less  sub- 
jective. Unlike  Kaftan,  who  attempts  to  define 
the  common  element,  Ritschl,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  definition  would  be  too  vague,  seeks  to 
determine  the  common  tendency  in  religion,  what 
in  some  religions  may  be  so  rudimentary  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  and  can  be  detected  only 
because  it  is  seen  more  fully  developed  in  other 
religions. 

'  In  .-ill  religion,'  he  says,  '  the  endeavour  is  made  with  the 
help  of  the  e.xalted  spiritual  power  which  man  adores,  to  solve 
the  contradiction  in  which  man  finds  himself  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  world,  and  as  a  spiritual  personality,  which  makes  the 
claim  to  rule  nature.*! 

He  recognizes  an  intellectual  factor  in  religion. 

'The  reli{j:ious  world-view  in  all  its  kinds  has  the  aim,  that 
man  in  some  des^ree  distinguishes  himself  in  value  from  the 
appearances  which  surround  him  and  from  the  operations  of 
nature  which  press  in  on  him.  All  relip:ion  is  interpretation  of 
the  course  of  the  world  in  whatever  compass  it  is  recognized — 
in  the  sense  that  the  exalted  spiritual  powers  (or  the  spiritual 
power)  which  rule  in  and  over  it,  maintain  or  confirm  for  the 
personal  spirit  its  claims  or  its  independence  against  the  limita- 
tions by  nature  or  the  natural  operations  of  human  society.'2 

As  regards  this  world-view,  he  is  altogether 
pragmatist. 

•It  can  be  shown  regarding  all  other  religions,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  made  use  of  in  them,  is  not 
constituted  theoretically  without  interest,  but  according  to 
practical  objects.' 3 

This  position  the  most  recent  thought  supports  ; 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  religion  does  not 
primarily  gratify  intellectual  curiosity,  but  satis- 
fies practical  necessity.  In  it  man  seeks  some  good 
for  himself,  however  he  conceives  it  (goods,  good- 
ness, God)  by  aid  of  the  gods  (or  God).  Ritschl's 
definition  of  the  good  is,  however,  too  limited,  and 
accords  with  a  temporary  phase  rather  than  a 
permanent  feature  of  human  thought  and  life. 

(6)  The  ideal  religion. — The  tendency  of  all 
religion  is  completed  in  Christianity  as  the  ideal 
religion. 

'  Christianity  is  the  monotheistic,  completely  spiritual,  and 
ethical  religion,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  life  of  its  Founder  as 
redeeming  and  as  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  consists  in 
the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  includes  the  impulse  to  con- 
duct from  the  motive  of  love,  the  intention  of  which  is  the 
moral  organization  of  mankind,  and  in  the  filial  relation  to  God 
as  well  as  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  lays  the  foundation  of 
blessedness.'^ 

The  ideal  more  than  completes  the  tendency  ;  the 
spiritual  element  of  the  filial  relation  to  God  and 

1  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung-^,  iii.  189,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  199. 

2  lb.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  17.  3  Ib.'p.  186,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  195. 
■•  lb.  p.  13  f.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  13. 


the  ethical  element  of  the  motive  of  love  go  beyond 
the  removal  of  the  contradiction  between  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  as  a  spiritual  personality  and 
his  sense  of  his  dependence  on  (as  part  of)  nature  ; 
and  yet,  in  working  out  his  .system,  Kitsclil  gives 
prominence  to  the  consciousness  of  dominion  over 
the  world  as  resulting  from  the  confidence  in  God's 
universal  providence  which  the  assurance  of  God's 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  brings  to  the  child  of  God. 

(c)  Doctrine  of  sin. — While  he  represents  redemp- 
tion and  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  two  foci  of 
the  ellipse  of  Christianity,  in  his  conception  of 
reilemption  an  inadequate  estimate  of  sin  and  its 
consequences  results  in  an  insufficient  emphasis  on 
the  cancelling  of  the  guilt  and  the  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin  ;  and  accordingly  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Christian  salvation  does  not  corre- 
spond with  what  has  been  most  distinctive  of  the 
evangelical  type  of  Christian  experience.  He 
denies  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  regards  sin 
as  pardonable  because  due  to  ignorance  ;  and  yet 
he  affirms  the  reality  of  guilt  as  disturbing  the 
relation  of  man  to  God,  and  of  the  sense  of  guilt 
as  the  feeling  which  corresponds  to  this  fact.  The 
standard  for  the  judgment  of  .sin  is  not  a  primitive 
perfection  of  man,  or  even  an  absolute  law  of  God, 
but  the  historical  purpose  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  of  which  sin  is  the  contradiction,  and  to 
which  the  totality  of  the  sins  of  mankind  may  be 
regarded  as  a  rival  rule  in  history.  There  is  no 
present  wrath  of  God  against  sin  ;  it  is  only  a 
future  possibility — the  resolve  of  God  to  end  the 
existence  of  those  (if  any)  who  finally  oppose 
themselves  to  His  Kingdom  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  in  God  corresponding  to  man's  fear  of  His 
judgment  or  man's  view  of  the  evils  of  life  as  God's 
punishment  of  sin.  God  can  and  does  pardon  sin, 
so  long  as  it  is  ignorance — i.e.  so  long  as  God's 
purpose  is  not  finally  rejected. 

{a)  View  of  forgiveness. — As  is  the  view  of  sin, 
so  also  is  the  view  of  forgiveness.  While  there  is 
no  hindrance  either  in  God  or  in  man  to  forgive- 
ness, God  is  moved  to  forgive  men — i.e.  to  restore 
their  filial  relation  with  Himself — by  His  intention 
to  establish  the  ethical  community  of  men,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  forgiveness  (or 
justification,  for  Ritschl  identifies  the  two)  comes 
to  men  in  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  maintained  His  religious 
unity  with  God  through  all  tests  and  trials  of  it 
even  unto  death  ;  and  the  relation  to  God,  thus 
maintained.  He  reproduced  in  His  community. 
This  common  good  the  individual  believer  makes 
his  own  by  faith,  being  dependent  both  logically 
and  historically  on  the  community  (to  this  point 
we  must  return  in  dealing  with  Ritschl's  moral 
collectivism).  Reconciliation,  as  the  removal  of 
man's  distrust  and  hatred  of  God,  and  not  as  any 
change  in  God,  is  consequent  on  forgiveness  or 
justification.  The  believer  has  reached  the  cer- 
tainty of  salvation  only  when,  conscious  of  his 
relation  to  God  in  Christ  as  justified  and  reconciled, 
he  is  also  conscious  that  his  relation  to  the  world 
has  changed ;  and  dominion  over  has  taken  the 
place  of  dependence  on  the  world.  In  his  exposi- 
tion of  Christian  experience  liitschl  thus  returns 
to  his  starting-point  in  the  tendency  which  he 
finds  common  to  all  I'eligions. 

Much  had  to  be  rejected  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  essentially  Cliristian,  in  order  that  this 
conception  of  religion  might  be  consistently  main- 
tained throughout  the  presentation  of  Christianity. 
One-sided  as  it  is,  it  can  be  understood  as  a  rejec- 
tion of  and  opposition  to  naturalism,  which  redness 
man  to  an  insignificant  result  of  the  cosmic  evolu- 
tion, and  even  as  a  recoil  towards  the  Kantian 
exaltation  of  moral  personality  from  an  absolute 
idealism,  which  makes  the  individual  man  but  a 
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moment  in  the  evolution  of  tlie  Idea  or  Spirit.  As 
the  heart  makes  the  theologian,  so  the  theolouy 
of  Ritschl  reflects  his  independent,  v^gorous,  even 
a""Tes3ive,  personalitv-  . 

"I  Philosophical  agnosticism.  —  This  religious 
pra"matism  — this  subordination  of  cognition  to 
conation,  of  the  interpretation  of  rcahty  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  man,  the  maintenance  of  his 
o^vn  personality  despite  nature's  challenge— results 
in,  and  so  explains,  the  second  characteristic  ot 
his  theology,  viz.  its  philosophical  agnosticism. 

(a)  Phcno)ne7irdism.— The  speculative  interest 
must  be  repressed,  and  the  practical  must  domin- 
ate. Kitschl  cares  to  know  only  what  lie  needs  to 
know  The  attitude  is  similar  to  that  of  Confucius 
who  declined  to  discuss  the  subject  of  spirits  or  of 
the  future  life  as  not  immediately  useful.  An 
individual  peculiarity  here  betrays  itself  as  well  as 
a  reaction  from  the  extremes  of  Hegelian  specula- 
tion. About  Kitschl's  metaphysics  (in  fact  only 
epistemology)  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  as  it 
is  really  an  afterthought,  and  not  the  basis  of  his 
system.  His  philosophical  attitude  may  be  very 
briefly  indicated.  It  is  at  bottom  a  phenomenal- 
ism, whicli,  while  not  denying  the  reality  of  the 
nouinena,  and  even  asserting  that  the  noumena  are 
apprehended  in  the  phenomena,  refuses,  though 
not  consistently,  to  pass  from  the  empirical  appre- 
hension (the  Vorstdliing)  to  the  rational  concep- 
tion (the  Bcgriff)  of  reality.  He  is  ever  trying  to 
arrest  theological  inquiry  when  it  passes  from  the 
phenomenal  to  the  noumenal.  Inconsistently  he 
deduces  the  phenomenon,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
from  the  noumenon,  the  love  of  (iod  ;  but  consist- 
ently he  permits  theology  to  discuss  only  tlie 
phenomenon,  the  work  of  Christ,  and  tries  to  stop 
Its  course  before  it  reaches  the  noumenon,  tlie 
person  of  Christ,  although,  it  must  be  added,  not 
quite  eilectively.  o  i  i  ■ 

(b)  Speculative  theism  rejected.— Vahke  bchleier- 
macher,  in  whom  mystical  and  metaphysical  ele- 
ments blended,   liitsc.lil  throws  all   the  stress  on 
the  experience  of  the  moral  per.sonality.     He  is 
not  less  opposed  to  nantheism  tlian  to  naturalism 
or  materialism  ;  and   over  against  both  he  sets  a 
definite  i>ers(>nal  monotheism,  which,  however,  he 
rests  on   an  exclusively  religious  basis  (with  an 
inconsistent  lapse  to  a  moral  argument),  rejecting 
entirely  speculative  theism  either  as  incompetent 
to  deal  at  all  with  the  problem  or  as  ottering  only 
a  solution  which  is  irrelevant  for  Christian  faith  ; 
for  his  mind  wavered  between  those  opinions  re- 
garding  the  question   whether   philosopliy  could 
or  could   not  reach   any   conception    of  (iod.      In 
denying  tlie  comjietence  of  philosophy  to  reach  a 
world-view,  he  not  only  had  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy   against  him,   hut    he   could   not   even 
maintain  his  own  position  consistently,  for  he  did 
attempt  philosophically  to  defend  Christian  mono- 
theism against  both  pantheism  and  materialism  ; 
and   he  did  seek   to  show  the  inadequacy  of   the 
theislic  arguments.     His  polemic  against  specula- 
tive  theism    was   carried   much    farther   than   his 
purpose   to    <lefend    the    Christian    idea    of    God 
a"ainst    speculative    modifications    required,    and 
than  the  truth  in  the  matters  in  dispute  justified. 
Further,  be   him.self,  in   arguing  against   Strauss 
for  a  personal  God,  asserted  the  rational  principle 
in    Ixjth    the    cosinological    and    the    teleological 
arguincntH.  .     ,  . 

•A  l»w  |'.-.«"(il.  n  thing  ponltod  \r,fiitUUtV  \ie  «ny«,  'points 
Unk  the  un-liT«landini<  lo  the  po^ilinit  |«elz<!n(J<iiO  Spirit  and 
Will,  the  moral  order  nt  tho  world  \n  a  law.ifivInK  \ietrt:- 
ofViWcnl  and  piirpOBoIullv  Kuldlrii!  Author.''  ,    ,,.       ,1 

While  in  the  first  e<liti<>n  ot  his  great  work  Ititschl 
acceplcil  the  argumcnl  for  tho  existence  of  Go<l  in 
Kant's  Criliqur.  0/ .Imlgment,  and  maintained  that 
1  RtrM/rrlianng  un/l  VfriDhnun^',  111.  219,  Kn(t.  tr.,  p.  281. 
OliMrr*  tho  play  on  worda. 


'  tll^■  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  God  is  not  a  practi- 
cal belief,  but  an  act  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
in  the  third  edition  he  concluded  the  same  argu- 
ment with  the  contradictory  statement : 

'This  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  God  is,  as  Kant  oljserves, 
practical  faith,  and  not  an  act  of  theoretical  knowledge. 
His  inconsistency  is  due  to  conflicting  aims.  Dis- 
trusting philosophy,  and  desiring  to  assert  the  sole 
claims  of  faith,  he  yet  wanted  theology  to  be 
regarded  as  a  science,  and  not  to  be  ignored  by 
philosophy.  Refusing  the  alliance,  he  tried  to 
ward  oti  the  antagonism  of  philosophy. 

(c)  Tlieory  of  value-judgments. — To  the   state- 
ment just  quoted  he  adds  : 

'  If,  accordingly,  the  correspondence  of  Christianity  with 
reason  is  hereby  proved,  it  is  always  with  the  reservation  that 
the  knowledge'of  God  finds  expression  in  another  kind  of  judg- 
ment than  that  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  world.'" 
Here  he  trives  his  alternative  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
reason  and  faith.  There  need  be  neither  alliance 
nor  antagonism  ;  there  may  be  neutrality.  Even 
if  philosophy  and  theology  be  both  competent  to 
deal  with  the  doctrine  of  God,  their  conclusions 
need  not  be  put  in  rivalry  or  conflict,  because  due 
to  the  exercise  of  dilferent  mental  functions  upon 
one  object.  Thus  we  come  to  the  well-known, 
but  much  misunderstood,  tlieory  of   value-judg- 

To  meet  a  common  objection,  it  may  be  athrmed 
at  the  outset  that  the  value-judgment  is  not  less 
true,  and  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  less  true, 
than  the  theoretical  judgment ;  it  is  just  as  much 
a  judgment  about  reality,  and  not  illusion,  as  is 
the  other.  The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  judgment  Kitschl  expresses  as  follows  : 

'  Now  to  seek  the  difference  in  the  sphere  of  the  suhjeil.  I 
recall  the  double  wnv  in  which  the  spirit  further  appropriates 
the  sensations  excited  in  it.  These  are  determined  in  the  feel- 
injts  of  pleasure  and  pain,  according  to  their  value  for  the  ego. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sensation  is  in  the  representation  judged 
in  respect  of  it.s  cause,  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  what  19  its  rela- 
tion to  other  causes.'  ■> 

The  first  way  of  regarding  an  object— its  relation 
to,  and  value  for,  the  self- yields  the  value-judg- 
ments ;  the  second— its  nature  and  relations— the 
theoretical  judgments.  As,  however,  even  in 
knowledge  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  interest, 
we  must  distinguish  between  accompanying  and 
independent  value-judgments.  In  science  we  have 
the  lormer,  in  religion  the  latter. 

'Independent  value-juilgmrnta  are  all  perceptions  ( Brtmnf- 
nime\  of  moral  purposes,  or  hindrances  to  such  purposes 
{Zmcku-idrigkeitm],  in  so  far  as  they  excite  moral  plea-uire  or 
pain  especially  as  they  set  the  will  in  motion  to  appropriate 
good  \GiUer]  or  to  protect  itself  against  what  18  contrary. 
Not  only  are  moral  judgments  value-judgments;  so  also  are 
religious.  'Religious  knowledge  moves  in  independent  value- 
judgments,  which  refer  to  the  position  of  man  in  regard  to  the 
world,  and  excite  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  In  which  he 
either  enjoys  his  dominion  over  the  world  accomplished  by 
Gods  help,  "or  grievously  (eels  tho  lock  ot  the  help  of  Ood  (or 
that  end.'s 

Keligious  value-judgments  are  concerned  not 
with  individual  feelings,  but  with  tho  universal 
relation  of  man  to  God  as  helped  by  God  to  gain 
dominion  over  the  world  ;  they  are  not  merely 
subjective  as  feelings  are,  but  objective— i.e.  true 
for  all  who  stand  in  this  relation  to  (iod.  What 
is  true  in  the  theory  is  that,  moral  and  religious 
judgments  are  cond'ilinned  by  jicrsonal  character 
and  experience,  unlike  the  thi'oretic.al  judgments, 
in  which  methods  of  reasoning,  common  to  all 
sound  minds,  are  aiiplied  to  data  of  perception 
aiiiMchimdiMl  by  all  sound  senses.  The  puie  in 
hear!  shall  sec  (loil.  If  a  man  will  lo  do  llie  will, 
ho  shall  know  the  doctrine.  Although  KitHclil's 
unguarded   statements  of   the  theory  oHer   some 


1  p.  102.  '  P.  214,  Kng.  tr.,  p.  224 (. 

«  /(/.  p.  '214,  Kng.  tr.,  p.  '.."-'fi. 
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justification  for  the  cliarge,  the  theory  does  not 
necessarily  involve  an  intellectual  dualism — tli.at, 
e.g.,  the  philosophically  true  might  be  the  theo- 
logically false,  or  vice  versa.  The  unity  of  all 
truth  must  be  maintained,  and  it  must  be  our 
endeavour  so  to  unify  our  knowledge  as  to 
approach  that  unity  as  closely  as  we  can  ;  and 
Ritschl  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  arrest  the 
process.  But  this  does  not  exclude  our  recogniz- 
ing that  different  methods  of  knowledge  are  neces- 
sary for  ditierent  objects.  The  use  that  Ritschl 
made  of  the  theory  to  prevent  the  tliorough  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  objects  of  Christian 
faith  is  to  be  condemned — not  tlie  theory  itself. 
Religion  by  its  very  nature  is  concerned  with  ulti- 
mate reality.  Its  quest  can  end  only  when  the 
eternal  God  is  its  refuge  and  underneath  are  the 
eternal  arms ;  and  therefore  to  use  a  theory  of 
religious  knowledge  to  shut  up  faith  within  the 
phenomenal,  and  to  shut  it  out  of  the  noumenal, 
IS  to  deny  it  its  full  and  abiding  satisfaction.  In 
religion  the  value  of  the  object  for  the  subject 
may  be  the  starting-point,  but  its  goal  can  be  the 
assurance  of  its  reality,  and  its  harmonious  rela- 
tion to  the  totality  of  reality;  e.g.,  Christ  loses 
His  value  for  faith  as  God,  if  there  lingers  the 
doubt,  and  there  lacks  the  assurance,  that  He  is 
God  in  reality. 

(0?)  Ecclesiastical  dogma. — Rejecting  the  aid  of 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  limiting  the 
scope  of  religious  knowledge  to  value-judgments 
on  the  other,  Ritschl  is  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
method  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  liistory  of  the  doctrine,  and  dissents  not  from 
results  only,  but  also  from  methods  ;  in  the  third 
volume  he  criticizes  as  he  constructs.  It  is 
Harnack,  however,  who  in  his  Dogmengeschichte' 
(3  vols.,  Tubingen,  1909,  Eng.  tr..  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
7  vols.,  London,  1894-99)  has  most  fully  carried 
out  the  Ritschlian  condemnation  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  Into  the  details  of  this  criticism  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  go. 

(e)  The  doctrine  of  Christ. — An  instance,  but  a 
crucial  one,  of  the  application  of  the  Ritschlian 
method  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Here  we  can 
test  most  thoroughly  its  adequacy  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  Christian  faith.  The  place  that  Ritschl 
assigns  to  Christ  in  the  Christian  religion  puts 
it  beyond  doubt  or  question  that  he  means  to 
affirm  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  reality  and 
truth,  although  as  a  value-judgment,  i.e.  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  experience.  His  criticism  of 
ecclesiastical  dogma  is  very  severe  ;  and  he  intends 
to  affirm  that  Christ  is  divine  even  more  ade- 
quately and  correctly  than  it  has  done.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  result,  we  must  assume  this 
intention,  if  we  are  to  do  him  justice.  He  modi- 
fies the  current  teaching  about  the  work  of  Christ, 
from  which,  he  insists,  we  must  start  in  dealing 
with  the  person  in  four  respects :  (a)  he  puts 
personal  vocation  for  office  ;  (/3)  he  lays  stress  on 
the  likeness  of  the  Founder  and  the  members  of 
the  Christian  community  on  the  ground  that 
'  what  Christ  is  for  us  must  be  verified  in  the 
transfer  of  His  worth  to  us ' ; '  (7)  consistently 
with  the  prominence  that  dominion  over  the  world 
has  in  his  conception  of  Christian  life,  he  subordin- 
ates the  priestly  (or  God  ward)  and  the  prophetic 
(or  manward)  function  to  the  kingly  ;  (S)  instead 
of  assigning  the  three  functions  to  different  periods, 
he  insists  that  there  is  a  continuity  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  three  in  the  state  of  humiliation  and  of 
exaltation.  The  perfect  fulfilment,  in  doing  as  in 
sufl'ering,  of  His  vocation  yields  us  the  ethical  esti- 
mate of  His  person.  His  vocation  being  what  it 
is,  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to 

1  Rechtfertigung  und  Versoknung*,  Ui.  395,  En<j.  tr.,  p.  41S. 


God,  i.e.  wholly  within  the  mutual  relation  of 
God  and  man,  the  religious  valuation  inevitiilily 
follows  on  the  ethical  in  the  predicate  of  His 
divinity.  He  who  in  all  respects  perfectly  realizes 
the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to  God  is 
God.  As  He  in  His  vocation  identifies  Himself 
with  God,  so  God  in  His  mind  and  will  identities 
Himself  with  Him. 

'The  personal  purpose  of  Christ  for  Himaelf  has  the  same 
content  as  is  included  in  God's  purpose  for  Himself,  which 
Ohrist  knew  and  willed  as  such  :  and  accordiii^'Iy  He  as  the 
bearer  of  the  divine  purpose  for  self  [Setbstzweck]  is  in  anticipa- 
tion known  and  loved  by  God.'l 

Even  although  He  brings  men  into  the  same  rela- 
tion to  God  as  He  holds  Himself,  He  nevertheless 
in  our  religious  estimate  of  Him  as  God  is  unique. 
'  As  He  as  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  as  the 
bearer  of  the  moral  dominion  of  God  over  mankind,  is  the 
Unique  One  [Einzige]  in  comparison  with  all  others  who  have 
received  from  Him  the  same  final  determination  [Zweckbe^tiTfi- 
mung],  so  is  He  that  Being  [Grbsse]  in  the  world  in  whose  self- 
end  God  makes  His  own  eternal  self-end  in  an  original  maimer 
operati\'e  and  manifest,  whose  whole  activity  in  His  vocation 
accordingly  forms  the  content  of  the  complete  revelation  of 
God  present  in  Him,  or  in  whom  the  Word  of  God  is  a  human 
person.*  2 

So  far  many  theologians  would  heartily  go  with 
Ritschl,  but  he  bids  them  stop  here.  Christ  is 
given  to  men  as  the  Revealer  of  God  that  they 
may  believe  in  Him  ;  and  this  faith  in  Him  can  be 
disturbed  only  by  vain  attempts  to  offer  a  scientific 
explanation  of  His  relation  to  God  His  Father. 
That  the  theologian  cannot  arrest  his  inquiry  at 
this  point  Ritschl  himself  shows  by  going  beyond 
it  at  a  later  stage  of  his  discussion.  The  reasons 
for  which  the  predicate  of  divinity  may  be  ascribed 
to  Christ  are :  (o)  His  grace  and  truth,  (/3)  His 
dominion  over  the  world  in  His  independence  of  it 
alike  in  action  and  in  passion,  (7)  His  success  in 
establishing  on  earth  a  community  in  which  He 
reproduces  His  own  relation  to  God,  which,  original 
in  Him,  is  imparted  to  others  by  Him.  At  this 
point  Ritschl  makes  his  speculative  attempt  to 
get  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal,  from 
the  temporal  to  the  eternal.  His  statement  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words,  lest  a  paraphrase  might 
put  too  much  or  too  little  into  them  : 

'  The  unity  and  the  similarity  with  God,  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  must  command  in  order  to  be  understood  as  the  objec- 
tive of  the  love  of  God,  belongs  to  the  same  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  evoked  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  subordinates  itself  to  Him  as 
Lord.  Accordingly,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  in  the  first  place 
directed  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  only  for  His  sake  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  He  is  the  Lord.  If  these  relations,  further, 
are  eternally  posited  in  the  loving  will  of  God,  then  it  arises 
from  this  our  knowledge,  that  the  specific  significance  of  Christ 
for  us  is  not  already  exhausted  in  this,  that  we  value  Him  as  a 
revelation  temporally  limited.  But  it  further  belongs  to  this — 
that  He  as  the  Founder  and  as  the  Lord  over  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  is  in  the  same  way  the  object  of  the  eternal  knowledge 
and  volition  of  God  as  is  the  moral  union  of  men,  which  through 
Him  becomes  possible,  and  which  possesses  in  Him  its  type,  or 
rather  that  He,  in  the  eternity  of  tlie  divine  knowledge  and 
volition  also  precedes  His  community.'^ 

This  statement  might  mean  only  an  ideal  pre- 
existence  of  the  community  as  of  the  Founder. 
While  Ritschl,  on  the  one  hand,  re-atfirms  his  con- 
viction of  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father — '  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  completely  intelligible  for  God  Himself  alone'* 
— yet,  on  the  other,  lie  asserts  the  necessity  for  our 
thought  of  setting  aside  as  regards  God  the  differ- 
ence which  we  can  make  in  man  between  willing 
and  fulfilling,  since  we  cannot  conceive  a  volition 
of  God,  as  it  were,  eternally  susjiended  from  action  ; 
and  accordingly  he  draws  the  inference  : 

'  Christ  exists  for  God  just  such  as  f  als  derjenige,*  '  als  der  '] 
He  is  revealed  to  us  in  temporal  limitations.  But  this  only  lor 
God  ;  for  as  pre-existing,  Christ  is  hidden  from  us.'  ^ 

He  cannot  mean  tliat  the  historical  circumstances 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  exist  eternally 

1  Recht/ertigttng  und  Vembhnung^,  iii.  425,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  450 f, 

2  Ih.  p.  426  f.,  Kng.  tr.,  p.  461. 

3  Jh.  p.  441,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  468  f. 

4/6.  p.  443,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  471.  ^  lb. 
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for  God  as  they  are  recorded  for  us ;  for  he  does 
recognize  that  as  preexisting  Christ  is  a  mystery 
to  us,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  in  all  particulars 
just  as  He  is  known  in  history.  What  character- 
izes Him  as  divine,  that  and  that  only  we  may 
suppose  to  exist  eternally  in  God.  This  falls  short 
but  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  speculatively  construed,  in  which  stress 
ia  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a  personal  object  of  the 
love  of  God.  An  eternal  object  of  knowledge  and 
volition  might  be  ideal ;  must  not  an  eternal  object 
of  love  be  personal  ?  And  does  not  Kitschl  in  the 
statement  quoted  speak  of  God's  love  as  hist 
directed  to  the  Son  ?  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  he  goes  as  far  in  affirming  real 
pre-existence  as  his  phenomenalism  allows. 

3  Historical  positivism.— Rejecting  the  aid  of 
philosonhy  in  giving  objectivity  to  the  judgriients 
of  value,  Ritschl  seeks  to  escape  the  subjectivism 
which  his  theory  of  knowledge  in  religion  seems  to 
involve  by  his  historical  positivism.  What  is 
often  forgotten  in  the  criticism  of  Ritschl  is  that 
the  judgments  of  value  do  not  give  themselves 
their  own  content ;  in  them  through  religious 
appreciation  there  is  intellectual  apprehension  of 
an  objective  reality  ;  and  that  reality  is  given  in  a 
historical  revelation. 

(a)  Attitude  to  revelation.— In  his  attitude  to 
historical  revelation  there  are  both  attachment  to, 
and  detachment  from,  his  intellectual  environment. 
With  Hegel  he  values  history  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  man,  as  the  I8th  cent. 
with  its  abstract  naturalism  had  failed  to  do.  To 
this  his  religious  pragmatism  also  led  him ;  the 
relin-ion  which  achieves  dominion  over  the  world 
mu?t  have  firm  footing  in  the  world.  Neverthe  ess, 
thoii"h  he  was  for  a  time  an  adherent  of  the  school 
of  liaur,  and  preserved  the  methodical  critical  dis- 
cipline of  that  school,  one  must  admit  that  his 
treatment  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  always  critical  ; 
his  exegesis  is  sometimes  dogmatic  rather  than 
historical.  Further,  he  isolates  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  its  forerunner,  the  Hebrew,  from  tlie 
general  movement  of  man  Godward  in  human 
history ;  he  is  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  religi- 
ous psychology  and  the  comparative  study  of 
religions,  which  dominate  the  religious-historical 

school.  „.      ,  ,    ,  1 

(b)  Use  of  the  5ri-ip<ures.— Ritschl  does  not  use 
the  Bible,  as  the  Protestant  scholastics  had  done, 
as  an  inspired  textbook  of  theology.  His  con- 
ception of  religion  limits  his  appreciation  of  re- 
velation ;  the  divine  supply  in  revelation  corre- 
sponds to  the  human  demand  m  religion.  His 
concepticm  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  not  historical,  but  dogmatic,  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  how  he  uses  the  Scriptures  as  the 
ba-sis  of  his  system.  Tlie  person  and  work  of 
Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  (Jod,  and  so  the  Pounder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God— that  is  his  dominating 
interest.  Hut  he  recognizes  the  value  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christ  by  the  primitive  community. 
Ah  the  Founder  of  the  comnnimty.  He  can  be 
understood  only  as  we  know  what  the  community, 
in  its  historical  beginnings,  thought  of  Hini  ;  and 
the  inquirer  must  even  assume  the  same  rclaticm 
to  Him  within  the  community  of  his  own  time. 

'  The  tull  comniuM  o(  1  11h  hl»lorin«l  reality  on«  can  reach  only 
from  the  tallh  (n  Him  ot  th«  Chri-tian  .cmmunitv:  'jn'  «v™ 
Hill  Intention  to  (ounrt  th«  name  cannot  l„.  nnil.;n.loo<l  hJHtorl- 
nally  In  lt«comploto.M«»  It  one  .1«.h  not  .nhorilmalt  on.'H.i  ( to 

Hi.  1'tr.on  u  a  mcmi.er  ot  that  iinunlty.  .  .  .     t  would    i. 

a  tal»ely  nnil.  rstoo.1  purUm  It  nn>'  win.  to  ,>rctrr  the  lew  .U- 
veloi,.-.!  liullcationa  of  Je.ll.  In  thin  r.«pe.-t  to  the  form,  of  the 
apo.t..llc  repr-.enl*llon».  Further,  one  »lll  be  Ju.tinort  in  not 
lovelllni:  .lown  the  mo.t  developed  form,  of  the  Pauline  .true- 
tureof  tliouiiht.hut  In  malntnlninic  them  erict  n  theoloKl.al 
UM,  becauiw  they  lerve  the  purpoie  ot  exnrciw  ng  most  die- 
UooUy  the  oontrait  of  Ohrl.tlanity  and  Jiidal.m.  ■ 

•  lUehl/trHgung  und  K«r«0Antmi7«,  ill.  8,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  S. 


Thus  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  inter- 
preted not  at  all  eschatologically,  and  not  only 
ethically,  but  soteriologically.  The  P.auline  circle 
of  idea.<:  is  included  in  the  historical  revelation. 
This  does  not  involve,  however,  that  Ritschl  sets 
up  Paul  as  an  infallible  theological  authority. 
When  he  does  not  agree  with  Paul,  he  does  not 
hesitate  in  setting  aside  his  teaching  ;  an  apostolic 
idea  is  not  necessarily  a  theological  rule.'  There  is 
even  something  arbitrary  in  his  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  doctrine  is  true,  not  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  but  lieeause  it  verifies  itself  experimentally 
and  practically. 

(c)  Prngmaiic  viexo  of  the  Bijic— Ritschl  does 
not  deal  with  the  apologetic  problem  of  proving 
the  value  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
writes  for  and  within  the  Christian  community, 
for  which  the  problem  does  not  press  for  solution. 
Witli  all  that  is  included  in  Christian  evidences  he 
does  not  concern  himself.  Maintaining  as  he  does 
the  independence  of  religion,  it  is  probable  that 
the  answer  which  he  would  liave  given  to  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  Sc^riptures  would 
have  been  that  they  are  the  records  of  the  historical 
revelation  which  meets  the  religious  need  of  man. 
Here  again  is  pragmatism  ;  what  works  as  religion 
is  true  as  revelation.  His  historical  positivism 
explains  his  antagonism  to  the  two  types  of  religion 
which  depreciate  history— mysticism  and  philo- 
sophical theism.  The  problems  that  now  press  on 
us  most  are  those  for  which  he  ofl'ers  no  solution 

directly.  ,  .        .     ,  , 

4.  Moral  collectivism.— As  a  historical  revela- 
tion gives  the  content  to  the  value-judgments  (the 
formal  principle),  so  the  Kingdom  of  God  gives  the 
regulative  idea  (the  material  principle,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  had  been  at  the  Reformation). 
(a)  Theprimnci/  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
—It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  of  (lod 
and  redemption  as  the  two  foci  of  Christianity ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  m  reality  he  sub- 
ordinates the  doctrine  of  redemption  to  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  Kiiig<iom  as  the  means  to  the  end  on  account 
of  '  the  recognized  teleological  character  of  Christ- 
ianity "  The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  re- 
lation in  the  mind  of  Christ  between  the  two  uleas 
points  to  such  a  subordination  : 

'The  purpose  recoftnized  by  Christ  of  the  universal  moral 
Kinifdom  of  God  evoked  in  Him  the  recoRnition  ot  and  the  re- 
solution tor  the  kind  of  redemption  which  He  accomphahed  by 
maintaining  His  fidelity  to  His  vooation.  and  Hi.  blessed  com- 
munion with  God  in  suffering  unto  death.  » 
So  also  does  his  speculative  deduction  of  the 
Kiii"dom  of  God  from  the  love  of  God  as  its  neces- 
aary^object.  Further,  in  his  treatment  of  sin  and 
salvation  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  (.o< 
dominates  ;  he  is  concerned  not  with  man  s  actual 


condition  of  sinner,  but  with  his  possible  destina- 
tion as  a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  W  liile 
Christian  theology  must  lie  pistobasic,  resting  on 
iierscmal  faith,  bildiosplieric,  getting  its  contents 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  Christoeentnc,  having 
(Mirist  as  its  standard,  it  is  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Kingdom  (the  King)  that  lie  reveals  (iod  (the 
Prophet)  and  redeems  man  (the  Priest). 

(/,)  The  Kitifjdom  drfinrd.—M.  has  already  been 
iiointi'd  out  1  liat  RitsehlV  use  of  the  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  isouite  unhistorical,  as  the  i  eci^nt  tiseuH- 
sions  have  shown.  In  his  Vnterrirht  he  ho  de  ines 
the  term  as  to  bring  to  it  as  the  centre  lb«  two  foci : 
•The  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  the  highe»l  good  assured  by  (lod 
tolh,.  community  founde<l  by  His  revelation  In  < '"-'"t,  •  ."  ' 
is  r.u.arded  as  the  higlic»t  good,  only  inasmncli  as  a  the  same 
i.ne  it  is  reckoned  .!.  the  moral  ideal,  for  t_he  reall/j.!  on  of 
wliih  the  members  of  the  cmnraunity  hinil  thcniscive,  to  one 
another  by  a  deflnite  ino<le  of  reciprocal  a<-linn  

1  See    RKht/ertigung    und    VtrtolmunD,  HI-  341,    ICng.    tr., 

''a'/fc  n  B  '  ""•  P-  l"- 

4  UntmriM  in  d»r  chrUtl.  Religion,  p.  8.  Eng.  tr.,  p.  174 1. 
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While  the  religious  good  (justihcation  and  re- 
demption) is  put  m  the  fore-front,  yet  the  second 
clause  shows  that  the  religious  good  is  subordinated 
to  the  moral  ideal.  It  is  quite  in  accord  with 
Ritschl's  religious  pragmatism,  with  its  emphasis 
on  action  ratlier  than  thought  or  feeling,  witli  its 
detachment  froju  philosopliy  and  its  attachment 
to  history,  that  his  theology  should  issue  in  this 
moral  collectivism.  His  affinity  is  with  Kant 
rather  than  Hegel  or  Schleiermacher ;  but  he  ad- 
vances beyond  Kant's  individualism  to  collectivism. 
It  is  to  the  community  that  the  religious  good  of 
justification  or  redemption  belongs,  and  the  indivi- 
dual appropriates  the  good  for  himself  only  as  he 
reckons  himself  a  member  of  that  community  and 
within  it  sets  himself,  by  actions  from  the  motive 
of  love,  to  the  realization  of  its  common  ideal.  If 
redemption  is  a  means  towards  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  Ritschl  is  quite  consistent  in  maintaining 
that  the  individual  can  make  this  good  his  own 
only  as  he  enters  the  community  and  accepts  its 
common  tasks.  While,  of  course,  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  exclusively, 
he  so  far  identifies  Church  and  Kingdom  that  it  is 
the  same  community  of  believers  which  as  the  one 
worships  God  and  as  the  other  acts,  in  the  relations 
of  its  members,  from  love,  the  Church  being  as  it 
were  the  Kingdom  on  its  knees  with  hands  folded 
in  prayer,  and  the  Kingdom  the  Church  on  its  feet 
with  the  tools  for  work  or  weapons  for  warfare  in 
its  hands.  As  identical  with  the  Kingdom,  Ritschl 
would  say  of  the  Church  :  '  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla 
salus.'  The  individual  is  not  forgiven  by  God's 
grace,  immediate  and  direct,  when  he  repents  and 
believes  ;  but  these  isolated  acts  of  justification 
'  are  only  the  temporal  appearances  of  the  one 
eternal  resolve  of  justification  for  mankind  for 
Christ's  sake ' ; 

for  '  there  ia  one  Divine  predestination  according:  to  which  out 
of  the  totality  [Gesammtmasse,  total  mass]  of  the  human  race 
the  totality  [Gesammtheit,  organic  total]  of  the  new  creation 
will  be  evoked.'  i 

Ritschl  does  not  in  these  words  teach  a  restricted 
election,  as  he  admits  that  God's  wrath  conditions 
God's  love  only  as  the  resolve  of  God  finally  to 
extinguish  the  life  of  those  who  ultimately  oppose 
themselves  to  His  purpose  in  the  Kingdom  ;  but 
still  it  is  the  community  rather  than  the  individual 
that  is  his  interest  as  a  theologian.  Further,  in 
developing  this  argument  he  maintains  that  God's 
purpose  is  realized  in  nations  rather  than  in  indi- 
viduals, so  that  it  is  in  his  citizenship  and  conse- 
quent participation  in  the  national  religion  that 
the  individual  becomes  a  member  of  the  Christian 
community  ;  and  that  only  the  historical  nations 
of  the  West  seem  capable  of  realizing  that  purpose. 
This  is  a  trait  characteristic  of  German  theology, 
which  since  the  days  of  Luther  has  identified 
nation  and  Church,  patriotism  and  piety,  in  a  way 
which  recalls  the  national  religion  of  tlie  OT 
rather  than  the  individualism  (already  reached 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  and,  therefore,  the  uni- 
versalism  (presented  even  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah) 
of  the  NT. 

(e)  The  Koivoivla  of  the  Spirit. — We  may  fully 
recognize  the  merit  of  Ritschl  in  emphasizing 
Christian  character  and  conduct  against  a  mere 
religious  dogmatism  or  emotionalism  (orthodoxy 
or  pietism)  and  in  giving  prominence  to  the  Christ- 
ian community.  The  NT  demands  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  test  and  proof  of  faith  ;  and  the 
love  of  the  Father  through  the  grace  of  the 
Son  has  for  Paul  its  issue  in  the  Koipoifia  of  tlie 
Spirit  (not  the  individual  possession  of  a  common 
Spirit,  but  the  common  participation  in  one  Spirit). 
Yet  Ritschl  is  one-sided  ;  Christian  experience  as 
the  realized  relation  of  God  and  man  has  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  and  not  merely  as  the  Smafus,  of 
1  Recktfertigung  und  Versohnung,  iii.  123,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  128  f. 
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which  character  is  the  Mpyeia,  even  although 
faith  is  energetic  in  love  (Gal  5°) ;  and  the  Father, 
as  Christ  has  taught  us,  cares  for,  seeks,  and 
saves  each  and  all  of  His  children.  Ritschl's  antag- 
onism both  to  mysticism  and  to  pietism  is  due  to 
this  moral  collectivism. 

III.  The  school  of  Ritschl.  —  Although 
Ritschl  had  many  grateful  scholars,  it  was  not  till 
after  thirty  years'  activity  that  his  school  began 
to  be  formed.  It  was  a  letter  of  W.  Herrmann 
(Jan.  1875)  that  Ritschl  himself  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  common  theological  movement. 
Herrmann  had  not  been  a  student  of  Ritschl,  but 
of  Tholuck  and  Julius  Miiller  (both  mediating 
theologians),  and  yet  he  confessed  that  Ritschl's 
writings  had  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  theo- 
logical development.'  In  1876  Hamack  extended 
his  influence  to  Leipzig.  Schiirer  as  editor  of  the 
Theologische  Literaturzeitung  in  1876  also  made  it 
the  chief  organ  of  the  school,  until  it  came  to  be 
represented  also  by  the  Chrisiliche  Welt  in  1887, 
and  the  Zeitschrift  fiix  Theologie  und  Kirrhe  in 
1891.  From  1876  appeared  the  Zeitxehrift  fiir  die 
K irchengeschichte ,  of  which  Ritschl  himself  was  an 
editor  and  contributor.  By  the  influence  of  Stade 
there  was  formed  in  Giessen,  in  1878,  a  theological 
faculty  largely  inspired  by  Ritschl,  and  including, 
besides  Stade,  F.  Kattenbusch,  E.  Schiirer,  A. 
Hamack,  and  J.  Gottschick.  In  Giittingen  itself 
Ritschl  did  not  enjoy  any  general  popularity  ;  but 
many  of  the  best  students  came  to  him.  Although 
his  personality  impressed  those  who  came  into 
contact  with  him,  his  influence  was  exercised 
mainly  by  his  writings,  and  continued  as  great 
after  his  death  as  during  his  life.  His  theology 
was  dominant  in  Berlin,  Marburg,  Tiibingen, 
Bonn,  Jena,  and  (for  a  short  time)  Leipzig. 
Hermann  Schultz  and  J.  F.  T.  Brieger,  though 
not  his  students,  associated  themselves  with 
Ritschl.  To  the  first  generation  of  his  students, 
besides  those  that  are  mentioned  above,  belong  J. 
Kaftan,  T.  Haring,  P.  Lobstein,  and  H.  H.  Wendt ; 
to  the  second  circle  of  those  who  had  either  heard 
Ritschl  himself  or  been  influenced  by  some  of  his 
followers  belong  S.  Eck,  O.  Kirn,  F.  W.  B. 
Bomemann,  F.  A.  Loofs,  M.  W.  T.  Reischle,  P.  M. 
Rade,  Otto  Ritschl,  F.  "Traub,  J.  Weiss,  and  even 
Troeltsch,  who  has,  however,  since  followed  other 
paths.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  cent.,  however, 
divergences  of  interest  and  conviction  showed 
themselves,  and  the  unity  of  the  school  was  broken. 
Some  of  the  older  Ritschlians,  whose  interests 
were  critical,  have  gone  over  to  the  religious- 
historical  school ;  others,  whose  interests  were  in 
dogmatics,  have  attached  themselves  to  the  modern 
positive  school,  which  seeks,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
retain  the  orthodox  inheritance,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  restatement  to  meet  the  demands 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism.  It  must  be 
admitted  then  that,  while  Ritschl  has  permanently 
enriched  theology  in  his  writings,  the  school  which 
was  formed  by  his  influence  has  run  but  a  short 
course. 

I.  Features  common  to  all  disciples. — Although 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
Ritschl,  yet  his  disciples  are  also  so  given  to  assert- 
ing their  independence  even  by  criticism  of  the 
master  that  Pfieiderer  has  asked  the  question  : 

'  Do  not  their  opinions  now  already  differ  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  appears  perilous  to  bring  them  together  under  a  conunon 
laliel?'2 

Nevertheless  there  are  several  common  features  : 

*(1]  The  exclusion  of  metaphysics  from  theology;  [2]  the 
rejection  consequently  of  speculative  theism  ;  [3]  the  condemna- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  dogma  as  an  illegitimate  mixture  of  theo- 
logy and  metaphysics ;  [4]  the  antagonism  shown  to  religious 
mysticism  as  a  metaphysical  type  of  piety  ;   [5]  the  practice! 


1  O.  Eitschl,  Albreeht  Ritschls  Leben,  ii.  207. 
•*  Z)ie  mtschl'sche  Theologie,  p.  77. 
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conception  of  religion  ;  [6]  the  consequent  contrast  between 
religious  and  theoretical  knowledge ;  [7]  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  historical  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  opposed  to  any 
natural  revelation ;  [S]  the  use  of  the  idea  of  the  kin^'dom  of 
God  as  the  regulative  principle  of  Christian  dogmatics  ;  [9]  the 
tendency  to  hmit  theological  investigation  to  the  contents  of 
the  religious  consciousness.'  ^ 

Not,  all  the  adherents  of  the  school  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  all  these  features ;  some 
were  attracted  to  Rltschl  in  one  way,  others  in 
another ;  and  yet  there  is  such  organic  unity  in 
Ritschl's  system  that  we  may  claim  in  these 
respects  a  j;eneral  agreement. 

2.  Herrmann. — Herrmann  has  in  his  Metaphysik 
in  d-'r  Theologie  (Halle,  1S76)  and  in  his  Die 
Religion  im  Verhdltnis  zum  Welterkennen  und  znr 
Sittlickkeit  (do.  1879)  treated  with  vigour  and 
rigour  the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  theology. 
His  hook,  Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  niit  Gott 
(Stuttgart,  1886,  -1892,  Eng.  tr.,  The  Communion 
of  the  Christian  with  God-,  London,  1906),  which 
may  he  described  as  a  religious  classic,  expresses 
unreservedly,  in  its  critical  discussion,  the  antag- 
onism to  religious  mysticism,  and  yet  in  its 
positive  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  God  through  Christ  it  is  marked  by  what  many 
would  call  mysticism  ;  for  it  very  closely  resembles 
what  has  been  called  Paul's  faith-mysticism.  It 
is  true  that  it  confines  '  the  inner  life '  of  Jesus, 
in  which  the  Christian  is  found  of  God,  to  the 
historical  representation ;  but  it  is  to  empty  the 
book  of  meaning  to  suppose  that  Herrmann  con- 
tines  communion  with  God  to  the  recall,  however 
vivid,  of  the  earthly  Jesus,  and  excludes  experi- 
ence of  the  heavenly  Christ  as  a  present  reality, 
although  in  the  form  of  '  the  inner  life '  of  Jesus. 
It  is  against  a  metaphysical  and  a  non-historical 
mysticism  that  Ritschlianism  sets  itself ;  but  it 
"oe."!  beyond  the  NT  wlien,  as  in  Ritschl  and 
Herrmann  (not  Kaftan),  it  excludes  the  Risen  and 
Exalted  Lord  as  the  object  of  knowledge.  In  the 
same  hook  Herrmann  develops  the  doctrine  of 
revelation  most  fully.  Without  excluding,  and 
ultimately  admitting,  the  Scriptures  generally  as 
the  channel  of  revelation,  he  hokis  that  it  is  in  tlie 
f:iot  of  the  '  inner  life 'of  Jesus  that  God  primarily 
reveals  Himself  to  us.  His  moral  and  spiritual 
perfection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  His  grace  to 
sinners,  on  the  other,  give  us  certainty  of,  and 
confidence  towards,  God  as  love.  He  so  lays 
stress  on  the  personal  experience  of  inward  trans- 
formation by  this  'inner  life'  of  Jesus  as  God's 
act  of  revelation  that  he  obscures  the  truth  that 
there  is  preserved  and  ditl'used  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  permanent  and  universal  historical  reve- 
lation, as  the  ever  available  source  of  this  personal 
experience  (see  Der  Bergriff  der  Offenbarung, 
Gicssen,  1885,  Warum  bedarf  unser  Glaiibc  ge- 
srkirhtl.  Thatsarhen?,  Halle,  1884).  While  Ritschl 
oilers  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, Herrmann  answers  the  question  as  follows : 

'There  are  two  objeetiv*  batet  on  which  the  Christian  con- 
scioiisneiw  of  communion  with  God  rests.  First,  the  historical 
/art  nf  the  person  of  Jesut.  This  fact  is  a  piirt  of  our  own 
reality.  .  .  .  SecoruUy,  the  fact  that  the  moral  demand  lays 
claim  to onreelvee.  .  .  .  Qod  bringsitabout  tlint  Itie  good  ceaMcs 
to  b«  a  grievoui  problem  for  us,  and  begins  to  be  tlie  element  in 
which  we  live.  .  .  .  Other  objective  bases  there  are  not  for  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. '2 

There  is  a  warm  glow  of  personal  devotion  to 
Christ  in  Herrmann  whicli  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
Ritschl  himself.  He  has  latterly  given  more  atteii- 
lion  to  the  subject  of  Chrislian  ethics  (libmi.irh- 
htlhol.  und  evangel.  Hiltlichke.it,  Marburg,  l!llll> 
[Kng.  tr.,  in  Fmlh  and  Mnral.i.  London,  1901], 
Etiiih.  Tiibingcn,  1901,  J)ir.  silllirhr.n  Weisutignii 
Jrnii,  (;r>llingcn,  lillH). 

3.  Kaftan.   -Kaftan,  to   whom  Ritschl    was  in 
'loLlfd  for  the  term  'value-judgment,'  often  lakes 

I  Oarvie,  The  Jlitnrhlian  The„i<„ii/-J,  p.  '.!.■!  f. 

»  Verkehr  drt  Chriiten  mit  Ootf,  p.  «U)f.,  Eng.  tr.»,  p.  102  f. 


quite  an  independent  course.  He  admits  a  mysti- 
cal element  in  Christian  faith,  and  objects  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  term  by  Ritschl  and  Herrmann  ; 

he  insists  that  '  the  highest  good  of  Christianity  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  abort-  the  icorM,'  and  that  consequently  '  to  this  religion 
there  is  accordingly  equally  essential  a  mystical  side,  turned 
away  from  the  world,  and  an  ethical  side  turned  towards  the 
world.'  1 

Kaftan  also  differs  from  Ritschl  in  his  defini- 
tion of  religion.  Instead  of  describing  the  common 
tendency,  he  claims  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
common  element — man's  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  this  world,  and  the  search  for  a  satisfying 
good,  either  natural  or  moral,  in  or  beyond  the 
workl.  On  the  postulate  by  the  practical  reason 
of  a  highest  good  he  rests  his  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  In  Das  Wescn  der  christl.  Religion 
(of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1881)  he 
deals  with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  in 
the  companion  volume.  Die  Wahrheit  der  christl. 
Religion  (Basel,  1888,  Eng.  tr..  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1894),  he 
otters  the  proof  of  its  truth  :  (a)  first  of  all  he 
gives  a  criticism  of  ecclesiastical  dogma  in  order 
to  expose  its  failure  as  an  apologetic ;  (6)  next, 
insisting  on  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason, 
he  rejects  the  traditional  speculative  method  ;  (c) 
lastly  he  oilers  his  own  proof. 

fa)  'Only  the  Christian  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the 
chief  good  of  humanity,  answers  to  the  requirements  which 
must  be  made  of  tlie  true,  rational,  absolutely  valid  idea  of  the 
chief  good.'  O)  There  has  been  'a  special  revelation  of  that 
kingdom  of  God  in  history.'  (y)  As  these  two  postulates  of  the 
practical  reason  liave  been  fullilled  in  the  Christian  revelation, 
'the  reasonableness  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  faith  reposed  in 
it'  have  been  proved. - 

As  the  second  stage  of  the  above  argument 
shows,  Kaftan  also  attaches  importance  to  tlie 
historical  character  of  revelation.  He  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  restatement  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  new  intellectual  situation  {Glaube  und 
Dogma,  Bielefeld,  1889,  Brauchen  wir  ein  neues 
Dogma?,  do.  iS90,  Zur Dogmafik,  Tiibingen,  1904  j 
specially  noteworthy  is  his  Dogmatik,  do.  1897). 
As  these  titles  show,  he  does  not  accept  Harnack's 
restriction  of  the  term  'dogma.'  What  he  means 
by  it  is  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  contents 
in  faith. 

4.  Other  writers. — Kaftan  and  Herrmann  repre- 
sent the  more  positive  tendency  in  the  Ritschlian 
school,  and  on  many  points  of  doctrine  desire  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  evangelical 
theology  ;  still  more  so  Harin^.  Harnack,  whose 
manifold  interests  and  activities  as  a  scholar 
cannot  be  noted  here,  represents  the  more  critical 
tendency,  and  his  point  of  contact  with  the  school 
has  already  been  discussed.  So  also  does  Wendt. 
Popular  accounts  of  the  theology  of  the  school  are 
W.  Bornemann,  Unterricht  im  Christentum  (G6t- 
tingen,  1890),  and,  although  more  advanced  in  its 
critical  standpoint  than  the  school  as  a  whole, 
Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentum.i  (Leipzig, 
1901),  Eng.  tr.,  What  is  Christianity?,  London, 
1901).  Reischle  discusses  the  same  problem  as 
Harnack  in  his  pamiihlct  'Der  Glaube  an  Jesus 
Christus  und  die  gescliichtliche  Erforscluing  seines 
Lebens '  (A  ufsatze  vnd  I ' ortraqr ,T\i\ym'^en,  1906)  but 
from  a  more  positive  standpoint.  His  Cliristlirhc 
lHaubenslchrr,  (Halle,  19il2)  is  a  brief  smiiniary  of 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  const  ru<'.tive  tendency.  He,  as 
it  were,  stretched  one  hand  Imckward  in  his  helpful 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  value-judgnieiits  in  hi.s 
Wcrlurtcili;  und  Glaiihinsurteilr  (llallu,  1900),  and 
one  forward  in  his  critical  discussion  of  the  methods 
(if  the  now  doininiuit  rclif;ioushistorical  hcIiooI  in 
his  T/irii/iigir  und  Rrliqion.igr.irhirhte  (Tiiliingcii, 
19(11).      Ritschl's  son  Otto  has  also  expounded  the 

1  Das  Wrsen  der  ehrinll.  Itetinion^.  liascl,  1S88,  p.  'Mi  f. 

3  The  Truth  0/  the  Christian  ReliiiUm  11.  :vil>,  »83 1.  The 
writer  lias  not  the  tJerman  original  within  reach  to  give  the 
references  to  it. 
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theory  of  value-judgments  in  his  pamphlet  Ueber 
Wertkitrtheile  (Freiburg,  1895).  Both  he  and 
Reischle  have  done  much  to  remove  misconcep- 
tions and  to  introduce  modifications  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  objections  to  this  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Kitschlian  theology. 

IV.  The  influence  op  Ritschl.  —  What 
gave  Ritschl  his  influence  over  so  many  notable 
scholars  and  thinkers?  His  strong  personality 
and  his  wide  learning  would  not  have  sufficed,  had 
not  the  theological  situation  given  him  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  service  which  he  rendered,  according 
to  Rade,'  was  fivefold  :  he  broke  the  Hegelian 
yoke  ;  he  ended  the  confusion  and  compromise  of 
the  mediating  theology ;  he  was  more  fully  the 
exponent  of  Luther  than  the  Neo-Lutherans ;  he 
was  truly  a  Biblical  theologian  ;  and  he  had 
regard  both  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  claims  of  practical  life. 

1.  The  new  theological  position.  —  Since  his 
influence  in  his  school  was  dependent  to  some 
e.xtent  on  these  temporary  conditions,  the  changed 
intellectual  situation  has  necessarily  lessened  that 
influence,  as  the  differences  within  the  school  itself 
show.  Three  changes  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
There  has  been  a  philosophical  revival — a  neo- 
idealism  which  takes  due  account  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  The  literary  criticism,  of  which 
Ritschl  did  not  take  full  account  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  day,  has  developed  into  a  historical  criti- 
cism, against  the  negative  conclusions  of  which 
Ritschl's  system  is  not  protected,  but  which,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  has  affected  members 
of  his  school ;  so  that  those  who  have  not  identified 
themselves  with  the  tendency  have  been  compelled 
to  oft'er  a  defence  of  their  faith  against  it.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  contrast  between  the  theological 
position  in  Ritschl's  and  the  present  time  is  due 
to  the  study  which  is  now  given  to  the  religions 
of  the  world  (the  history  of  religions,  the  psy- 
chology of  religion,  the  comparative  study  of  re- 
ligions). 

2.  VV'eaknesses  of  the  Ritschlian  teaching. — 
Weaknesses  in  his  theology,  apart  from  its  irrele- 
vance to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  hour,  have 
been  more  clearly  recognized  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  epistemological  foundation  is  not  solid 
rock,  but  shifting  sand.  His  conception  of  religion 
seems  now  far  too  narrow,  too  much  affected  by 
'  the  personal  equation,'  in  view  of  the  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge  which  we  now  have  of  the 
religious  life,  especially  what  we  may  call  its 
enthusiastic  aspects,  the  place  and  power  of 
emotion  in  it.  While  he  accepted  the  modem 
critical  position  as  regards  the  Bible,  he  was  not 
thorough  in  the  application  of  the  method,  and  so 
mvich  of  his  exegesis  now  seems  arbitrary,  even 
dogmatic,  imposed  on  rather  than  evoked  from 
the  text.  For  those  to  whom  the  evangelical  type 
of  Christianity  makes  the  strongest  appeal  Ritschl's 
treatment  of  sin  and  salvation  must  now  seem 
quite  inadequate.  For  those  to  whom  the  Bible, 
even  when  studied  from  the  modern  standpoint, 
still  approves  itself  the  literature  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  human  redemption  the  treatment  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  Ritschl  must  often  prove  dis- 
appointing ;  there  seems  much  more  to  be  got  out 
of  this  treasure-house  than  he  has  found  in  it.  To 
the  mystical  type  of  Christianity  Ritschl  must  be 
an  ottence  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does 
not  recognize  what  is  true  and  worthy  in  mysti- 
cism. The  speculative  type  of  Christian  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  essays  in  speculation  that  he 
inconsistently  made,  and  will  desire  such  an  inter- 

{)retation  of  reality  as  Ritschl  even  rudely  turned 
lis  back  upon.     To  the  practical  type  of  believer 
he  will  make  his  strongest  appeal,  although  there 
1  RGG  iv.  2336. 


are  many  practical  problems  of  to-day  of  which  he 
betrays  no  knowledge  whatever. 

3.  Ritschl's  merit. — Has  his  theology  then  only 
a  historical  interest,  and  no  present  value  ?  So 
vigorous  a  personality  in  a  masterly  way  shaping 
a  system  which,  apart  from  some  inconsistencies, 
has  an  organic  unity  so  lacking  in  much  of  the 
theological  thought  of  to-day  commands  respect. 
In  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  cross-currents 
in  religious  thought  and  life  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  independence  and  solidity  of  his  religious 
attitude ;  and  against  the  many  challenges  of 
religion  his  assertion  of  its  place  and  power  as 
giving  sure  footing  to  the  soul  is  reassuring.  This 
appeal  to  the  Christian  experience  can  never  lose 
its  force.  That  he  rescued  theology  from  its  pre- 
carious support  in  philosophy  and  discovered  for  it 
securer  foundations  in  history  remains  his  merit, 
even  if  historical  criticism  makes  the  defence  of 
his  position  more  difficult  than  it  ever  appeared  to 
be  to  him.  From  him  too  theologians  may  learn 
to  construct  as  thej'  criticize — to  advance  to  new 
positions  not  by  disregarding  the  thought  of  the 
past,  but  by  rethinking  and,  when  needful,  re- 
shaping that  thought.  A  theology  will  bear 
richest  fruit  for  the  future  which  strikes  deepest 
root  into  the  past.  Here  learning  is  the  servant 
of  insight.  Ritschl's  stress  on  the  Christian  com- 
munity is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
conception  of  society  as  organic,  but  is  a  necessary 
corrective  of  an  individualism  within  the  Christian 
churches  which  has  not  yet  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  conception.  While  his  representa- 
tion of  Christianity  as  an  ellipse  with  two  foci 
may  well  be  forgotten,  his  inability  to  maintain  it 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  some  one  regu- 
lative principle  in  theology.  If  modern  scholar- 
ship forbids  his  unhistorical  use  of  the  term 
'  Kingdom  of  God,'  some  other  conception  more 
central  still  must  be  sought  for.  Can  it  not  be 
found  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  as  expressed 
in  the  apostolic  benediction  —  the  love  of  the 
Father  through  the  grace  of  the  Son  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  Spirit  ? 

4.  British  appreciation. — In  Britain  Ritschlian- 
ism  at  first  had  a  very  hostile  reception  ;  but  soon 
tlie  tide  turned,  and,  although  the  movement 
never  gained  any  popularity,  and  no  prominent 
British  theologian  has  avowed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Ritschl,  the  interest  has  continued  and  the 
appreciation  increased  ;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  .so  here,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  is  at  an  end  ;  but  in  the  matters 
mentioned  above  it  lias  made  a  permanently  valu- 
able contribution  to  Christian  thought. 

LlTERATTTRE.— To  the  works  mentioned  in  tlie  article  the 
following  books  on  the  movement  may  be  added  :  C.  Fabricius, 
Die  Eniwicklung  in  Albrecht  Ritachls  Tlicotogie  von  lS7h  bis 
1SS9  nachden  verschietlenen  Aujiagen  seiner  Hauptwerke  darge- 
stellt  und  beurteilt,  Tubinjren,  1909  ;  J.  Thikotter,  Darstellung 
und  Bevrthei/ung  der  Theologie  Albrecht  RitschVs^,  Bonn, 
1S87  ;  C.  von  Kiigelgen,  Grundri-tis  der  Ritschlschen  Dogmatik\ 
Leipzig,  1903 ;  G.  Ecke,  Die  theol.  Schule  A.  Ritschls  und  die 
evangel.  Kirche  der  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1897,  i.  (specially  valu- 
able): J.  Wendland,  Albrecht  Ritschl  und  seine  Schider,  do. 
1S99 ;  W.  Herrmann,  Der  evang.  Glaube  und  die  Theologie 
Albrecht  Ritschlx,  Jlarburg,  1S96 ;  A.  Titius,  'Albrecht  Ritschl 
und  die  Gegenmart,'  in  SK  l.\xxvi.  [1913]  64  ff.  ;  F.  Katten- 
busch,  Von  Schleterinacher  zu  Ritschl^,  Giessen,  1903 ;  A. 
Harnack,  '  Ritschl  und  seine  Schule,'  in  Reden  und  Aufsdtze^, 
do.  1909,  ii.  34.SfI.  ;  F.  Traub,  '  Ritschls  Erkenntnistheorie,'  in 
ZTE  iii.  [1S114]  91-129;  J.  Steinbeck,  Das  Verhdlliiis  ron 
Theologie.  und  Erkenntnistheorie,  Leipzig,  1898 ;  R.  Esslinger, 
/ur  Erkenntnistheorie  Ritschls,  Ziirich,  1891 ;  M.  Scheibe, 
Die  Bedeutung  der  Wertiirteile  fur  das  religiose  Erkennen, 
Halle,  1893 ;  H.  Liideniann,  Das  Erkennen  und  die  Werturteile, 
Leipzig,  1910;  R.  Wegener,  A.  Ritschls  Idee  des  Reiches 
<u,ltps.  do.  1S97. 

While  some  of  the  above  works  are  critical  in  their  attitude, 
the  following  are  hostile ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Ritschl'sche 
Theologie,  Brunswick,  1891  ;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Zar  Theologie 
A.  Ritschls^,  Leipzig,  1891;  C.  Stange,  Der  dogmalis'che 
Ertrag  der  Ritschlschen  Theologie  nach  Julius  Kaftan,  do. 
1906 ;  F.  Nippold,  Die  theol.  Einzelschule  im  Verhdttniss  zur 
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evang.  Eirche,  Berlin,  1S93  (in  opposition  to  this  B.  Stade,  Die 
lUorganisation  der  theologi^cJien  Fakuitdt  zu  Oiessen,  Giessen, 
1894). 

There  are  two  French  books  worth  mention  :  H.  Schoen, 
Les  Ori'iUies  kistoriqxus  de  la  tlUologie  de  Ritschl,  Paris,  1S93  ; 
M.  Goguel,  Wilhetin  Herrmann  et  U  probiime  religieux  actud, 
do.  1905. 

The  followinff  books  in  English  are  in  order  of  publication  : 
L.  StahUn,  Kent,  Lota,  and  Ritschl,  tr.  D.  W,  Simon, 
EdinbuTiih,  ISSD ;  J.  Orr,  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the 
World,  do.  1S93 ;  J.  Denney,  Studies  in  Theolwtt/,  new  ed., 
London,  1S95  ;  Orr,  The  Rituchtian  Thfoloqy  and  the  Brangi'li- 
cat  Faith,  do.  1897  ;  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Ritschlian  TheoUuni : 
Criticaland  Const ntctiie,  Edinburgh,  1899,  21902  ;  A.  T.  Swing, 
The  Theology  oj  Albrecht  Ritschl,  New  York  and  London,  1901  ; 
Orr,  The  Progress  of  Dogma,  London,  1901,  Ritschtianism  : 
Expository  and  Critical  Essays,  do.  1903;  J.  K.  Mozley. 
RiL'ichlianism,  do.  1909;  E.  A.  Edghill,  Faith  and  Fact:  A 
Study  of  Ritschb'anism,  do.  1910;  Garvie,  The  Christian 
Ci^rtainty  amid  the  Modem  Pirplexity,  do.  1910,  chs.  \iii.  and 
XV. ;  G.  Halhday.  Facts  and  Values  :  a  Study  of  the  Ritschlian 
Method,  do.   1914;  R.  Mackintosh,  Albrecht  Ritschl  and  his 

School,  do.  1915.  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

RITUAL.— See  Pr.wer,  Worship. 


RIVER,      RIVER -GODS. 

Water-gods. 


See     Water, 
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Western  Church. 


CHURCH.  —  See 


ROMAN  RELIGION.— The  religion  of  the 
Roman  people  is  a  very  complex  subject ;  and 
this  complexity  is  mainly  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  a  small  city-State  (with 
its  own  religious  ideas  and  organization,  and 
composed  of  families  and  gentes  each  practising 
its  own  simple  reli^ous  rites)  into  a  great 
Emjiire,  which  gradually  absorbed  all  the  peoples, 
(•ivilized  and  semi-civilized,  lying  around  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  at  all 
times  was  ready  to  admit  the  religious  ideas  and 
I  ults  of  foreign  peoples,  under  certain  conditions, 
within  the  circle  of  its  own  religious  operations. 
It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  by  the  Roman  people 
we  understand  the  inliabitants  of  the  Roman 
Empire  after  its  complete  development,  no 
sutKcient  account  of  it  can  be  given  in  a  single 
article  ;  but,  if  our  subject  be  limited  to  the  re- 
ligiou.s  idejis  and  practices  of  the  Roman  citizens 
who  acquired  and  governed  that  Empire  down  to 
the  '2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  the  age  of  tlie  Antonines, 
it  will  be  po.ssible  to  treat  of  it  witli  tolerable 
succinctness.  Even  considered  thus,  however,  it 
must  be  taken  historically,  as  a  growth,  for  at  no 
period  of  its  existence  can  it  be  said  to  be  wholly 
iree  from  foreign  influences ;  and  the  real  native 
ideas  of  the  primitive  Romans  had,  by  the  time 
when  Roman  literature  begins,  either  become 
entirely  ob.solete  or  survived  only  in  a  fossilize<l 
form,  in  rites  of  which  the  original  meaning  had 
been  completely  forgotten.  The  position  of  Rome 
at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  river  of  central  Italy, 
and  on  the  west  coast,  which  otters  suitable  har- 
bours to  immigrants,  laid  the  city  open  at  a  very 
early  period  to  the  invasion  of  the.se  foreign  in- 
Hueiices  ;  and  we  now  know  that  even  before  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  this  coast  wa.s  settled  by  Greeks, 
bringing  with  them  works  of  art,  in  which  their 
own  religion  and  mythology  were  dcjiiited.  Then 
the  Etruscan  peojile,  whose  origin  is  still  matter  of 
doubt,  and  who  were  themselves  largely  indebted 
for  tlieir  religious  ideas  both  to  Greece  and  to 
Egyiit,  spread  over  the  same  region,  and  added 
to  the  confusion.  Later  a  fnwh  inllux  of  (ireck 
rites  and  deities  gained  entranc^e  Into  the  city,  and 
in  many  cajies  transformed  the  native  ones  in  ways 
wliicli  make  them  extremely  ililhcult  to  detect; 
and,  linally,  Ihe  religions  of  tlie  East  began  to 
make  thi^ir  appejirance,  and  rapidly  gained  ground 
iLs  the  Riimaii  |>opiilatioii  bcinnie  less  pure  in 
UcHcunl  and  less  Itulian  in  feeling. 


It  will  be  convenient  at  once  to  indicate  the 
periods  into  which,  by  the  common  consent  of 
inquirers,  the  history  of  the  Roman  religion  falls. 
They  are  four:  viz.  (I.)  from  the  earliest  times  (no 
more  definite  expression  will  serve)  down  to  the 
end  of  the  regal  period — an  age  lasting,  we  may 
presume,  for  several  centuries,  in  which  the  re- 
ligion was  in  the  main  that  of  the  city-State 
proper,  answering  to  the  jus  civile  in  the  sphere  of 
law,  and  in  fact  constituting  a  part  of  it ;  (11. )  from 
the  reign  of  the  last  king,  Tarq^uinius  Superbus,  to 
the  war  with  Hannibal — a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries  (507-218  D.c),  in  which  the  increasing 
commercial  .and  political  intercourse  with  foreign 
peoples  and  the  spread  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy  brought  in  new  worships  and  began  to 
cause  the  neglect  of  the  old  ones  ;  (III.)  from  the 
Hannibalic  war  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  in  which 
the  same  process  was  continued  with  ever  increas- 
ing strength,  while  the  intellectual  awakenin" 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  sapped 
the  faith  of  almost  all  educated  men  in  the eftioaiy 
of  their  cults,  and  in  the  very  existence  of  their 
deities  ;  (IV.)  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
the  Antonines — a  period  which  is  marked,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
revive  the  old  cults  a-ni,  on  the  other,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  one  with  a  wide  political 
meaning,  viz.  the  worship  of  the  Emperors.  The 
characteristics  of  these  four  periods  will  be  traced 
in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  article ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  give  some  account  (a)  of  the 
sources  of  information  on  which  we  depend  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  (b)  of 
the  principal  modern  works  in  which  those  sources 
have  been  utilized  with  good  results. 

{a)  Ancient  authorities. — The  most  important 
evidence  that  we  have  of  the  original  character 
of  the  religion  of  the  Roman  State  is  contained 
in  the  surviving  religious  calendars,  or  Fasti,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  of  about  thirty,  and  one 
almost  complete.  These  exist  chietly  on  stone, 
but  for  four  of  them  we  have  to  depend  on  written 
copies  of  lost  originals  ;  they  were  edited  together 
bj'  Mommsen  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  revision 
of  this  edition  by  the  same  hand,  published  in 
1893,  with  one  or  two  newly  found  fragments. 
They  all  date  from  between  :!1  B.C.  and.  A.D.  51, 
and  thus  represent  the  calendar  as  revised  by 
Julius  Cipsar  ;  but  most  fortunately  the  skeleton 
of  the  original  Republican  calendar,  first  pub- 
lished, according  to  Roman  tradition,  in  304  B.C., 
is  fully  preserved  in  them,  as  Momm.sen  con- 
clusively showed.  This  skeleton  is  easily  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  later  adilltions  by  tlie  largo  capital 
letters  in  which  it  is  inscribed  or  written  in  all  the 
fragments  that  we  possess  ;  it  gives  the  days  of  the 
month  with  tlieir  religious  characteristics  as  afl'ect- 
Ing  State  business  {e.g.,  V.  =fiistus,  a  day  on  which 
legal  business  may  lawfully  be  transacted,  niid 
'H.  =  ncfastus,  on  which  such  business  is  unlawful 
and  ill-omened),  and  the  names  of  the  great  re- 
ligions festivals  which  concern  the  whole  State, 
including  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  or  days 
of  the  new  moon,  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
full  moon.  Exdutling  the  latter,  we  have  the 
names,  in  a  shortened  form,  of  forty-five  great 
fi'sllvals,  from  (he  Ec|uirrla  on  Manm  14  to  the 
festival  of  the  same  name  on  Feb.  27,  the  last  day 
of  the  old  Roman  year;  and,  though  it  Is  not  in 
evc^y  case  by  any  means  possible  to  recover  the 
meaning  of  tlio  name,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  these 
festivals,  thus  placcil  by  an  absolutely  certain 
record  in  their  right  place  both  in  eiiih  month 
and  in  the  year,  must  be  (he  fonndiilion  of  all 
scientific  study  of  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Roman  Stat<!,  taken  together  willi  the  additions  in 
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smaller  capitals,  which  date  from  the  Republican 
period.  (For  fuller  information  about  the  Fasti 
see  Mommsen's  commentary  in  C'/i^  i.  283  tf., 
condensed  in  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals,^  p.  11  fi'.) 

This  invaluable  record  would,  however,  be  of 
little  use  to  us,  were  it  not  for  other  evidence  of  a 
varied  character  supplied  by  Roman  literature  and 
by  Greek  writers  on  Roman  subjects,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  few  addit amenta  preserved  in  the 
Fasti  themselves,  and  chiefly  in  those  found  at 
Prieneste  and  in  the  grove  of  the  Fratres  Arvales. 
Two  men  of  real  learninf;,  who  lived  and  wiote  at 
the  end  of  the  Repubiic^an  period  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire,  would,  if  we  only  had 
their  works  complete,  furnish  us  with  an  immense 
amount  of  detail,  both  on  the  public  religious 
calendar  and  on  the  religious  life  of  the  family 
and  gens  at  Rome :  these  are  Varro  and  Verrius 
Flaccus,  who,  though  deeply  ati'ected  by  ideas  in 
reality  quite  foreign  to  the  Roman  religion  proper, 
took  great  pains  to  investigate  the  facts  and 
the  meaning  of  the  ancient  rites.  Earlier  writers 
are  of  comparatively  little  use  to  us,  for  RoTiian 
literature  began  in  an  age  when  men  were  far  more 
interested  in  politics  or  in  Greek  philosophy  than 
in  a  religion  which  was  fast  losing  its  meaning ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  revival  of  that  religion 
under  Augustus  that  scholars,  poets,  historians, 
and  writers  on  law  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
it  once  more.  The  works  of  Varro  and  Verrius 
have  come  down  to  us  only  in  a  fragmentary  con- 
dition or  embedded  in  the  works  of  later  writers, 
such  as  Servius,  Nonius,  Gellius,  Macrobius, 
Plutarch,  and  some  of  the  Christian  Fatliers, 
especially  Tertiillian  and  Augustine.  Three  other 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  works  are 
more  completely  preserved,  need  special  mention  : 
Livy,  who  in  religious  matters,  like  Varro  and 
Verrius,  made  some  use  of  the  books  of  the 
Pontifices,  the  sacred  archives  of  the  old  religion  ; 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  was  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  and  occasionally  records  what  he 
saw  as  well  as  what  he  had  learnt  of  Roman 
rites ;  and  Ovid,  whose  six  books  of  poetical  com- 
mentary on  the  Fasti  contain  a  great  deal  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  about  the  festivals  from 
January  to  June,  mixed  up  with  stories  of  late 
Greek  origin  and  fanciful  explanations  which  call 
for  very  cautious  criticism.  Of  inscriptions  and 
works  of  art  we  have  very  few  until  the  Empire, 
and  the  few  we  have  are  difficult  of  interpretation ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  modern  excavation  wUl  pro- 
duce anything  that  will  throw  much  light,  ex- 
cept indirectly,  on  the  problems  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  Thus  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  at 
every  point  in  the  detail  of  this  religion  we  are 
met  by  very  serious  difficulties,  owing  not  only  to 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  our  authorities,  but 
to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  and  piecing  together 
what  survives  of  them  {Wissowa,  Religion  und 
Kultus  der  Romer,  ch.  i. ). 

(b)  Modern  research. — UntU  the  19th  cent,  very 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  this  work  of  re- 
construction and  interpretation ;  but  the  new 
impulse  given  by  Niebuhr  to  the  study  of  early 
Rome  produced  a  long  series  of  valuable  re- 
searches, and  the  names  of  Hartung,  Ambrosch, 
Schwegler,  Preller,  Marquardt,  Jordan,  Wissowa, 
and  Aust  are  now  familiar  to  all  students  of  the 
subject.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Mar- 
quardt, who  first  struck  the  right  note  by  taking 
the  facts  of  the  worship  of  the  Romans  as  the  only 
legitimate  basis  for  arriving  at  any  conclusions  as 
to  their  religious  ideas  (Romische  Staatsverwaltung, 
iii.,  ed.  Wissowa,  Leipzig,  1885)  ;  Preller,  whose 
Romische  Mythologie  (ed.  Jordan,  Berlin,  1881-83) 
is  indispensable,  but  needs  careful  handling,  in- 
1  Hereafter  cited  as  '  Fowler  ' 


asmuch  as  it  is  based  on  a  conception  of  the 
Roman  deities  as  impersonations  of  natural  forces 
which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  in  great 
part  misleading ;  and  Wissowa,  whose  Udigiim 
und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich,  1902  [2n(!  ed., 
much  improved,  1912],'  vol.  v.  pt.  4  of  Iwan  MuUer's 
Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft) 
is  at  present  the  most  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  cautious,  account  of  the  subject 
that  we  possess,  its  only  considerable  defect  being 
the  author's  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  tentative  eflbrts  of  folklorists  and  anthro- 
pologists to  explain  Roman  ritual  by  the  com- 
parative method.  To  the.se  works  must  be  added 
the  edition  of  the  Fasti  by  Mommsen  already 
mentioned,  and  many  other  valuable  contributions 
by  the  same  great  scholar  made  in  the  course  of 
his  indefatigable  researches  into  Ronuin  hi.story ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Ausfuhrlivhes  Lexikon  der  gricch- 
ischen  und  romischen  Mythologie,  ed.  Roscher, 
in  which  the  Roman  articles,  though  of  varying 
value,  taken  as  a  whole,  indicate  an  important 
advance  in  our  knowledge.  The  new  ed.  of  Pauly's 
Real-Encyclopddie,  by  vVissowa,  has  already  re- 
handled  some  of  the  articles  in  Roscher's  work. 

We  proceed  to  consider  in  succession  the  four 
periods  into  which,  as  has  been  explained,  the 
State  religion  may  be  historically  divided.  In 
dealing  with  these,  and  especially  with  the  first, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  attitude  towards 
the  supernatural  should  be  made  tolerably  plain. 

I.  First  Pekiod 

(From  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
regal  period). 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Fasti,  i.e.  the 
skeleton  of  the  oldest  religious  calendar,  must  be 
the  basis  of  our  inquiry,  and  that  this  was  first 
published,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year  304 
B.C.  But,  just  as  Domesday  Book  is  a  record  which 
carries  us  back  for  centuries  before  it  was  drawn 
up,  so  with  the  Fasti,  which  the  Romans  them- 
selves attributed  to  their  priest-king  Numa,  and 
which  bear  unmistakable  internal  evidence  of  a 
very  high  antiquity.  Though  no  actual  date  can 
be  assigned,  it  is  important  to  notice  two  facts 
which  indicate  the  age  in  which  it  must  have  been 
drawn  up.  ( 1 )  The  terminus  ad  quem  is  the  date 
of  the  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  univer- 
sally attributed  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  since 
there  is  no  festival  in  the  calendar  which  has  any 
relation  to  the  trias  of  deities  (Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva)  which  was  worshipped  there.  (2)  The 
tcrmimis  a  g^uo  is  the  absorption  of  the  Quirinal 
hill  in  the  limits  of  the  city,  for  the  Quirinalia 
and  the  cult  of  Quirinus  on  that  hill  are  included  in 
the  Fasti  (see  Wissowa^,  p.  31).  Thus,  abandoning 
the  doubtful  names  of  legendary  kings,  we  niay 
say  with  confidence  that  the  Fasti  came  into 
existence,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them,  in 
the  period  of  the  city  which  included  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal  hills,  with  the  Subura,  the  Esquiline, 
and  part  of  the  Ctelian  hill.  That  is,  when  the 
oity-State  had  grown  into  the  form  in  which  we 
know  it,  when  Roman  history  may  be  said  to 
begin,  the  work  of  religious  as  well  as  political 
organization  (and  the  two  were  at  no  period  wholly 
distinct)  had  begun  with  a  definite  catalogue,  for 
the  use  of  the  religious-political  rulers  of  the 
people,  of  religious  ceremonies  which  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

We  have  thus  gained  a  firm  footing  in  a  definite 
period  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  city- 
State ;  but  the  Fasti  then  drawn  up  do  actually 
carry  us  back  still  further ;  as  we  might  natuv.Tlly 
expect,  we  find  embodied  in  them,  as  organized 
1  Hereafter  cited  as  '  Wissowa^.' 
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parts  of  the  worship  of  the  city,  cults  and  rites 
which  beyond  all  question  arose  in  an  age  when 
there  was  no  city-State  as  yet,  and  which  belong 
to  the  life  of  the  shepherd  and  the  agriculturist. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  the  native 
Roman  religion  had  its  roots  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  men  of  tliat  early  age  towards  the 
powers  to  whom  they  believed  tnemselves  indebted 
for  the  prosperous  issue  of  their  labour  spent  in 
procuring  subsistence  from  crops,  flocks,  and  herds, 
or  to  whose  ill-will  they  fancied  they  owed  its 
failure.  Almost  all  genuine  Roman  ideas  of  the 
supernatural  can  be  referred  to  this  principle  of 
origin,  and  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  following  pages.  In  order  to  make 
this  clear,  a  list  of  the  festivals  (i.e.  holy  days  of 
special  religious  importance)  is  here  given,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  oldest  calendar, 
beginning  with  March,  which  was  the  first  month 
of  the  old  Roman  year  (see  Fowler,  p.  5,  and  rett'. 
there  given) ; 


Mar.    14.  Eqctirria. 

Aug 

23.    VOLCANALIA. 

„        17.    AgOXIA,      LlBr.RALIA. 

,, 

25.  Opiconsivia. 

,,        19.    QUINIJUATRCS. 

,, 

27.    VOLTURSALIA. 

„        23.    TUBIL03TR1CM. 

Sept 

April  16.  FoRPiciDiA. 

Oct 

11.  Meditrinalia. 

„      19.  Cbrealia. 

„ 

13.    FONTINALIA. 

„      21.  Parilia. 

,^ 

19.  Armilustriom 

,.        23.    ViNALlA. 

Nov. 

. 

,,        25.    ROBIOALIA. 

Dec. 

11.  AaONiA. 

''!-I,i\}i'«— 

It 

15.    CONSUALIA. 

17.  Saturnalia. 

„       2L    AOONIA. 

19.  Opalu. 

„       23.  TOBILUSTRILTI. 

1^ 

21.    DiVALIA. 

June    9.  Vestalu. 

,j 

23.  Larentalia. 

„       11.   MiTKALIA. 

Jan. 

9.   AOONIA. 

July       5.   POPMFDOIA. 
"     2l'!'  LOCABU. 

Feb. 

H'J-  Carmkntalia. 

15.  J 
15.    LUPERCALIA. 

„     23.  Neftcnalia. 

17.    QUIRINALIA. 

„       25.   FURRINALIA. 

jj 

21.  Feralia. 

Aug.    17.    PORTrSALlA. 

23.   TERMINALrA. 

„       19.   VCiALIA. 

jj 

24.   REQIPUOR'M. 

„       21.   CONSDAIIA. 

„ 

27.  Equirria. 

Now,  though  there  are  in  this  long  list  many 
festivals  of  which  the  origin  and  meaning  are 
obscure,  yet  we  can  distinctly  trace  in  it  the 
course  of  tlie  operations  of  agriculture,  and  may 
conclude  that  those  festivals  in  which  this  feature 
appears  were  taken  into  tlie  State  organization 
from  a  purely  am-icultural  population.  Thus  all 
the  April  festivals  have  to  do  with  the  safety  of 
the  crops  and  herds ;  at  the  Fordicidia  pregnant 
cows  were  slaughtered,  and  the  unborn  calves  torn 
from  the  womb  and  burnt  by  the  Virgo  vestalis 
maxima,  with  the  object,  as  the  Romans  them- 
selves believed  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  633),  of  procuring 
the  fertility  of  the  growing  com  ;  the  name  of  the 
Cerealia  speaks  for  itself,  though  the  ancient  ritual 
was  obscured  by  later  ludi  Cercales ;  the  Parilia 
was  a  sun'ival  on  the  Pahitine  hill  of  the  ceremony 
of  purifying  (i.e.  averting  evil  from)  the  sheep,  by 
driving  tliem  through  burning  straw,  laurel,  etc.  ; 
and  tlie  Robigalia  had  a  kindred  object  in  avert- 
ing the  dreaded  mildew  (ri)ljiijo)  from  the  growing 
corn.  In  June  the  ritual  of  the  Vestalia  clearly 
indicates  a  time  when  the  Vestfl,l  virgins,  whoHe 
origin,  as  we  shall  see,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
daughters  of  the  agricultural  household,  cleansed 
the  penua  Vestce,  the  representative  of  the  store- 
liouse  of  the  State,  and  made  it  ready  for  tlie 
reception  of  the  grain  about  to  be  reaped  ;  this 
work  was  finished  on  the  I.'jth,  which  day  is 
marked  in  the  ancient  calendar  by  the  letters 
(I.  St.  1).  F.,  I.e.  '  Quando  stercus  delatuni  fas' 
( Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  3'2)  ;  when  the  refuno  had 
been  cleared  away,  public  business,  wliiili  had 
lieen  forbidden  since  the  7tli  of  the  month,  might 
be  resumed.  In  August  we  meet  with  the  triir 
harvest  fenlivaU,  after  the  corn  had  been  bron;;ht 
lioinij ;  for  liolh  the  Consualia  anil  the  (Jpiconsiviu, 
in   liunuur  of  deities  or  spirits  closely  connected 


with  each  other  {census  and  consiva,  from  condere, 
'  to  store  up '),  show  traces  of  harvest  customs. 
Harvest  over,  we  find  few  festivals  tUl  December, 
when  a  second  Consualia  points  to  an  inspection 
of  the  stored  grain,  and  is  followed  by  another 
festival  of  Ops,  the  deity  of  the  material  wealth 
of  the  community ;  between  the  two  comes  the 
Saturnalia,  which  retained  throughout  Roman 
history  the  features  of  a  mid-winter  rejoicing  of 
farm-labourers,  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
an  obscure  deity  of  agriculture  who  afterwards 
became  mixed  up  with  the  Greek  Cronos.  Thus, 
without  venturing  further  here  into  the  difficult 
questions  wliich  beset  the  inquirer  into  the  original 
meaning  of  other  festivals,  we  have  ample  evidence 
that  the  Roman  ideas  of  religion  were  largely 
influenced  by  their  life  as  an  agricultural  people. 
The  movable  feasts  also,  and  those  which  were  not 
included  in  the  calendar  as  not  undertaken  on  be- 
half of  the  State  as  a  whole  (Festus,  p.  245),  point 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  beginning  of  January 
we  have  the  Compitalia,  a  survival  in  the  city  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  rtistici  to  Lares  at  the  cross- 
roads when  the  season  of  ploughing  was  over 
(schol.  on  Persius,  iv.  28) ;  and  the  Ambarvalia  at 
the  end  of  May  was  in  the  same  way  a  survival  of 
the  processional  ritual  by  which  the  crops  were 
purihed  from  hostile  influences  (see  also  Fowler 
for  probable  explanations  of  other  rites — e.g.,  the 
Argeorum  sac7-a,  May  14  or  15,  p.  Ill  tf.,  and  the 
'  October-horse,'  p.  241  tl".). 

If  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  calendar  is 
clear  as  to  the  agricultural  character  of  the  life 
whose  religious  side  it  embodies,  we  next  proceed 
to  interrogate  it  as  to  the  nature  of  the  super- 
natural beings  who  were  the  objects  of  worship. 
Here  we  at  once  meet  with  disappointment.  Veiy 
few  of  the  festival  names  give  us  any  clear  indica- 
tion of  a  deity,  and,  even  where  deities  seem  to  be 
suggested,  they  are  not  those  which  are  familiar  to 
us  in  Roman  literature.  The  Vestalia,  Neptunalia, 
Volcanalia,  Saturnalia,  Quirinalia,  and  one  or  two 
others,  do  indeed  suggest  names  that  we  know ; 
but  of  these  all  but  A^e^ta  are  in  reality  extremely 
obscure  as  genuine  Roman  deities.  Neptunus, 
Volcaiius,  and  Saturnus  are  familiar  names  only 
because  tliey  became  identified  in  later  times  with 
Greek  gods  of  a  polytheistic  system  ;  Quirinus 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  Alars,  either  an  independent 
deity  identified  with  him  or  an  adjectival  name 
of  Mars  w  hicli  took  shape  eventu.ally  as  a  separate 
entity.  The  cult  of  Vesta  was  so  perfectly  pre- 
served throughout  Roman  history  tliat  we  seem 
to  have  no  doubt  as  to  her  existence  as  a  definite 
deity  ;  yet  the  Romans  themselves  were  not  agreed 
as  to  her  real  nature,  and  we  cannot  safely  dis- 
tinguish her  as  a  deity  from  the  sacred  fire  itself 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  her  cult.  Again,  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  Cerealia  in  April  were  in 
honour  of  Ceres  ;  but  a  very  little  investigation 
will  dispel  all  possibility  of  discovering  under  this 
name  any  clearly  conceived  goddess  of  the  type  to 
whii'li  we  are  accustomed,  e.g.,  in  the  (Jroek  forms 
of  religion  (see  art.  '  Ceres,'  in  Ro.scher  :  Wissowa', 
pp.  192f.,  2»7  11'.).  The  Robigalia  of  April  25  was 
sup|)osed  to  be  the  festival  of  a  god  Robigiis,  and 
a  note  in  the  Piwnestine  frag'uient  of  calendar, 
almost  certainly  from  the  hand  of  Verrius  ]''laccus 
(cf.  C/f,^  i.  23li),  runs:  '  Fcriie  Hobigo  via  Cliiudia 
ad  iiiilliariuni  v  ne  robigo  frumentis  noceat';  yet 
it  is  iiiipossihle  to  be  sure  that,  when  the  calendar 
was  first  drawn  up,  many  centuries  before  Verrius' 
note  was  written,  Robigus  an  a  god  was  clearly 
ilistinguished  from  rohii/n,  the  inilihnv  on  the  corn. 
So  with  the  Tcrminalia  in  February  :  (erminun 
was  a  hounihiiyHtoiie  between  two  pmpcMties,  and 
we  liavi'  explicit  accounts  of  the  ritual  used  in 
fixing  the  stone,  which  bears  the  mark  of  a  high 
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antiquity,  yet  does  not  indicate  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  such  a  deity  as  became  associated  with 
Jupiter  in   the  legend  of  the  Capitoline  temple 
(Fowler,  p.   324 It'.).    Once   more,  the  Lupercalia, 
which  became  famous  owing  to  a  well-known  event 
in  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  in  honour  of  Faunus  ;  but  the  Romans 
themselves  were  not  agreed  on  the  point ;  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  need  to  associate  the  rites  with  the 
name  of    any  deity  at    all.      Lastly,   it  will   be 
noticed  that  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
the  great  trias  of  the  Capitoline  worship  of  later 
times,  as  also  those  of  Mars  and  Janus,  are  not 
indicated  in  the  names  of  the  festivals ;  and  it  is 
only   from   the  additions  made  to    the    calendar 
under  the  Republic,  and  from  Roman  literature, 
that  we  learn  that  the   Kalends  of  each  month 
were  sacred  to  Juno  and  the  Ides  to  Jupiter,  that 
the  rites  of  March  and  of  the  '  October-horse '  had 
some  special  connexion  with  Mars,  and   that  at 
the  Agonia  (which  is  probably  an  ancient  name 
for  sacrifice)  of  Jan.  9  a  ram  was  offered  to  Janus. 
These  examples  will  be  enough  to  show  that  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  most 
ancient  Romans  had  any  very  clearly  defined  ideas 
about  the  supernatural  beings  whom  they  invoked, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  rid  our  minds  at  once  of  the 
impression  conveyed  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  that  each  deity  was  a  clearly  realized 
personality  with  distinct  attributes.     It  seems  cer- 
tain that  to  the  Romans  the  cult  appealed  as  the 
practical    means    of    obtaining    their    desires,   of 
warding  off  evil  influences  from  all  that  they  most 
valued,  while  the  unseen  powers  with  whom  they 
dealt  in  this  cult  were  beyond  their  ken,  often  un- 
named, or  named  only  by  an  adjective  significant 
of  their  supposed  functions,  and  visible  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  seated  in,  or  in  some  sense  sym- 
bolized by,  a  tree,  stone,  animal,  or  other  object, 
such  as  the  mildew,  the  fire,  a  spring,  etc.     Had 
they  been  as  personally  conceived  as  we  are  apt 
to  suppose,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  superseded  and  absorbed  by 
Greek  and  other  deities  as  we  shall  see  that  they 
were.      They  are  often  multiplex,  as  the  Fauni 
(on  this  point  Wissowa',  p.  208  ff.,  holds  a  different 
opinion),  Silvani,  Lares,   Penates,  Semones,  Car- 
mentes,  and  they  are  apt  eventually  to  run  into 
one  another,  as  do  Tellus,  Maia,  Ceres,  and  the 
Dea  Dia  of  the  Arval  Brotherhood  (G.   Henzen, 
Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  48).    In 
fact,  we  have  beyond  doubt  in  this  oldest  stratum 
of  Roman  religious  thought  a  dsemonistic  and  not 
a  polytheistic  type  of  religion,  such  a  type  as  has 
been  shown  by  J.  E.  Harrison  (Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Beliifion,  Cambridge,   1903)  and 
others    to    have    existed    in    Greece    before    the 
great  deities  of  Olympus  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Greek  mind,  and  such  as  is  known  to  have 
existed  not  only  among  savage   peoples    but  in 
Europe  {e.g.,  Lithuania)  and  in  China  (see  Usener, 
Gotternamen,  p.  80  f.,  and  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte,  Frei- 
burg, 1887-89,  i.  240 ff.).     The  Roman  objects  of 
worship   were   spiritual   powers   {numina,   in  the 
Latin  tongue) ;  they  were  beings  whose  undefined 
nature    made    them  very   hard    to    invoke    with 
certainty  or  security — a  fact  which  in  the  history 
of  this  religion  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  priestly 
system  of  invocation  (see  below). 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  such  a  theology  there 
could  have  been  little  chance  for  even  a  people 
more  naturally  imaginative  than  the  Romans  were 
to  find  material  for  myth  ;  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude with  Aust  (Religion  der  Eomer,  p.  19)  that, 
though  there  were  Roman  deities  and  Roman 
worship,  there  was  no  Roman  mythology. 


'The  deities  of  Rome,'  he  goes  on,  in  a  very  instructive 
passage,  'were  deities  of  the  cult  only.  They  had  no  human 
form,  they  had  not  the  human  heart  with  its  virtues  and 
vices.  Tliey  had  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  no 
common  or  permanent  residence  ;  they  enjoyed  no  nectar  or 
ambrosia,  .  .  .  they  had  no  children,  no  parental  relation. 
They  were„.indeed,  both  male  and  female,  and  a  male  and  female 
deity  are  often  in  close  relation  to  eacli  other  ;  but  this  is  not 
a  relation  of  marriage,  and  rests  only  on  a  similarity  in  the 
sphere  of  their  operations  :  so  we  have  Faunus  Fauna,  Cacus 
Caca,  Jupiter  Juno,  Liber  Libera,  Census  Ops,  Lua  Saturni, 
Salacia  Neptuni,  Mora  Quirini,  Maia  Volcani,  Nerio  Martis.' 
The  expressions  pater  and  mater  that  often  occur  in  the  cult 
(Janus  pater,  Jupiter,  Mars  pater.  Mater  Matuta,  etc.)  point 
to  a  creative  or  generative  power  only  in  the  rej;ion  of  nature. 
These  deities  never  become  independent  existences :  they 
remain  colourless  cold  conceptions,  numina  as  the  Romans 
called  them,  that  is,  supernatural  powers  whose  existence  only 
betrays  itself  in  the  exercise  of  certain  powers.  The  Roman 
did  not  trust  himself  to  mark  clearly  the  sex  or  name  of  his 
deities,  as  we  see  in  the  custom  of  invoking  all  deities  con/use 
or  generatim  after  prayer  to  a  particular  one,  in  order  not  to 
pass  over  any  from  ignorance  or  to  give  him  a  wrong  name. 
In  the  formulas  of  prayer  we  meet  with  expressions  such  a8 
"sive  deus  sive  dea  es,"  "sive  mas  sive  femina,"  "quisquis  ea," 
"  sive  alio  quo  nomine  te  appellari  volueris."  ' 

Again,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  such  numina  could  not  have 
resided  in  temples  made  with  hands,  or  have  been 
represented  in  iconic  form  ;  what  Tacitus  says  of 
the  German  Suevi  may  be  taken  as  adequately 
describing  the  ideas  of  the  early  Romans  them- 
selves :  'nee  cohibere  parietibus  deos,  neque  in  ullam 
humani  oris  speciem  adsimulare,  ex  magnitudine 
ccelestium  arbitrantur :  lucos  ac  nemora  conse- 
crant,  deorumque  nominibus  appellant  secretum 
illud,  quod  .sola  reverentia  vident '  (Germatiia,  ix.). 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cult  which  was 
probably  the  oldest  form  of  Jupiter-worship  at 
Rome,  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  whose  nuTnen 
seems  originally  to  have  resided  in  an  oak  on  the 
Caiiitoline  hill,  on  which  oak  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  fixed  the  first  spolia  opima  taken  from  a 
conquered  enemy  ;  underneath  this  oak,  as  we  may 
guess,  a  small  altar  was  in  course  of  time  erected 
within  a  consecrated  enclosure,  the  two  forming 
what  was  called  a  sacellum,  or  small  piece  of  holy 
ground  ;  and  only  in  later  times  was  this  again 
enlarged  into  a  building  with  a  roof,  of  the  kind 
called  an  cedes,  or  house  of  the  god. 

So  far  we  have  been  interrogating  the  oldest 
calendar  as  to  the  religious  life  and  ideas  of  the 
Romans  before  their  organization  into  a  city-State, 
and  have  ventured  to  conclude  :  (1)  that  these 
were  the  life  and  ideas  of  an  agricultural  people  ; 
(2)  that  the  objects  of  their  religious  thought  and 
worship  were  not  definitely  conceived  personal 
gods,  but  spirits,  or  numina,  active  in  certain 
special  functions  (all  of  them,  we  may  now  add, 
in  immediate  relation  to  man,  and  otherwise  non- 
existent), but  having  no  human  personality  or 
att'ections.  But  beyond  this  it  would  be  rash  to 
venture  in  attempting  to  divine  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  oldest  Romans ;  and  we  will  now 
turn  to  consider  the  Fasti  as  the  ordered  record  of 
the  yearly  recurring  religious  procedure  of  a  fully 
developed  city-State,  from  the  union  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  Quirinal  cities  to  the  time  of  the  Etruscan 
dynasty  of  the  Tarquinii. 

The  folloAving  specimen  of  the  Fasti  is  here  repro- 
duced in  order  to  show  better  than  could  be  done 
by  any  description  the  high  state  of  religious 
organization  which  the  Roman  State  had  attained 
when  the  calendar  was  drawn  up  ;  it  is  taken  from 
the  Fasti  Maffeiani  (OIL'  i.  223) : 


K(al)  Feb. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

NON 

N 


^p. 


7.  N. 


8.  N. 

9.  N. 

10.  N. 

11.  N. 

12.  N 

13.  EID. 

14.  N. 


N>. 


1  In  these  last  examples  the  female  name  probably  indicates 
no  more  than  some  aspect  of  the  activity  of  the  male  numen. 
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22.  C. 

23.  TER<minalia).    ^P. 

24.  REGIfXugium).    N. 

25.  C. 

26.  EN. 

27.  Ey(uirria).     N". 

28.  C. 


15.  LUPEE(calia).     »f. 

16.  EN. 

17.  QUIKCmalia).    KP. 

18.  C. 

19.  C. 

20.  C. 

21.  FERAL(ia)-    F- 
Here  it  must   be    obvious   that    the  fixing   of 

Kiilends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, together  with  the  distinction  of  the  days  as 
proper  (F.  or  C. )  for  State  business,  or  improper  (N. 
or  N*. ),  or  proper  only  after  certain  sacrihcial  rites 
were  over  (EN,  Q.K.C.F.,  and  Q.  St.  D.F.),  proves 
that  the  State  whose  religious  life  it  regulated  had 
already  gone  through  a  long  process  of  development, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  capable  and  clear-headed 
religious  rulers.  We  have  to  see,  now  that  we 
have  reached  this  stage,  who  these  rulers  were ; 
what  deities  they  admitted  as  speciallj-  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  State ;  what 
holv  places  they  reckoned  as  proper  for  their 
religious  functions  ;  and  what  sacrifices  they  per- 
formed there,  and  in  what  insignia  of  office. 

i.  The  priesthoods. — At  tlie  head  of  the  whole 
religious  system  was  the  King  (Rex).  This  is  made 
certain  by  what  may  be  called  the  method  of 
survivals,  by  wliich  alone  we  can  conjecture  safely 
the  details  of  administration  in  the  regal  period. 
When  that  period  came  to  an  end,  the  sacrificial 
functions  of  the  Rex  passed  to  a  Rex  sacrorum  or 
sacriiiculus  (cf.  the  Spx"''  /Sac'^fys  at  Athens),  who 
continued  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  dimity  (Festus, 
p.  198  [ed.  Lindsay]).  We  may  be  almost  as  sure 
that  other  functions  exercised  in  Republican  times 
by  the  Pontifex  maximus  also  belonged  originally 
to  the  Rex,  viz.  the  selection  of  the  Vestal 
'.irgins  and  the  Flamines,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  these,  who  were  in  his  ^o<e«<«.s  (Marquardt, 
p.  240).  The  Vestals  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
fire,  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  State,  while 
the  Flamines  were  sacrificing  priests  attached  to 
particular  worships ;  thus  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  State  in  this  early  form  repre- 
sents the  discipline  of  the  earliest  lloman  house- 
hold, the  Rex  taking  the  place  of  the  pufcr/amilias, 
the  Vestals  of  the  daughters  of  the  family,  and  the 
Flamines  of  the  sons.  Further,  in  accordance  with 
a  Roman  practice  which  also  had  its  origin  in 
the  life  of  the  family,  the  Rex  was  assisted  by 
competent  counsellors  in  all  matters  relating 
to  religious  law  or  custom :  one  collegium,  the 
Pontifices  (five  in  number,  according  to  tradition), 
was  specially  concerned  with  the  administrative 
details  of  theytis  sacrum,  and  another,  the  Augures, 
with'  the  science  of  omens,  now  apparently  begin- 
ning to  be  developed  out  of  the  crude  superstitions 
of  an  original  peasantry.  In  matters  relating  to 
alliances,  truces,  declaration  of  war,  etc.,  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  State  with  other  peoples  was 
concerned,  the  Rex  was  assisted  also  by  a  culler/Uim 
of  Fetiales.  Lastlj',  there  were  certain  associations 
whose  activity  was  confined  to  particular  occasions : 
the  Luperci,  of  whom  we  hear  only  at  the  Luper- 
calia  ;  the  Salii,  or  dancing  priests  of  Mars  (active 
only  in  March  and  October) ;  the  Fratres  Arvules, 
whose  grove  was  at  the  fifth  milestone,  i.e.  tlio 
Imundary  of  the  original  agcr  lionianu.i  on  the 
road  to  Ostia,  and  who  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  lustration  of  the  crops  in  May ;  and 
the  Sodales  Titii,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
bnt  their  name.  Cf.  art.  PRIEST,  1'rie.sthood 
(Roniati). 

ii.  Dl'.ITIES. — The  numina  with  whom  the  State 
had  to  do— the  divine  inhabitants,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  city  and  its  territory — were  known,  in  later 
limuH  at  Icaxt,  as  fii  indirfclcs,  and  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished  fnun  the  tli  nown.iilr.i  (or  noven.tidcs). 
I.e.  n"w  inliubi(anlH,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
familiar  distinction   between  patricii  and  plebeii 


(Wissowa-,  p.  18).  Wissowa  has  elaborated  a  list 
of  these  on  the  evidence  of  the  Fasti  and  of  the 
names  and  functions  of  the  priesthoods ;  and  this 
list  may  be  accepted,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  the  Romans  about  their 
deities,  as  already  explained ;  such  a  caution  is 
here  necessary  because  this  writer  is  apt  to  regard 
all  Roman  deities  as  clearly  conceived  in  too 
polytheistic  a  sense. 

Anna  Perenna  ....  March  16  (not  in  Fasti,  but 
known  from  Ovid). 

Caniienta   (Flamen    Carmen-      Carmentalia,  Jan.  11,  15. 
talis) 

Carna June  1. 

Ceres  (?)  (Flamen  Oerealis)       .    Cerealia,  April  19. 

Conaus Consuuliu,  Aug.  21  and  Dec.16, 

Diva  Anperona  ....    Divalia,  Dec.  21. 

Falacer  (Flamen  Falacer) 

Faunus(?)(Luperci)  .        .    Lupercalia,  Feb.  16, 

Flora  (Flamen  Floralis)    .        .    (Not  in  Fasti). 

Fons Fontinalia,  Oct.  13. 

Furrina  (Flamen  Fumnalis)    .     Furrinalia,  July  25. 

Janus  (Rex  sacrorum)       .        .    Agonium,  .Tan.  9. 

Jupiter(FlamenDiali8,Fetiales,    .\1I  Ides  :  Vinalia,  April  28  and 
Augurea)  Aug.  19.    Meditrinalia,  Oct. 

11.      Poplifugium,    July    5, 
Dec.  23. 

Larenta Lareutalia,  Dec.  23. 

Lares Compit4ilia  (movable  festival). 

Lemures Lemuria,  May  9,  11,  13. 

Liber Liberalia,  Marcb  17. 

Mars  (Flamen  Martialis,  Salii)  .  Kquirria,  Feb.  27  and  Marcb  14, 
Marcb  1.  Agonium  Marliale, 
March  17.  Quinquatrus, 
March  19.  Tubilustrium, 
March  23  (and  May  23?). 
October-horse,  Oct.  16.  Ar- 
milustrium,  Oct.  19.  Am- 
barvalia  (movable  festival). 

Mat«r  Matat*    ....    Matralia,  June  11. 

Neptunus Neplunalia,  July  23. 

Ops Opiconsivia,  Aug.  26.    Opalia, 

Dec.  19. 

Pales,  Palatua  (Flamen  Palatu- 
alis) Parilia,  April  '21. 

Pomona  (Flamen  Fomonalis)    . 

Portunus  (Flamen  Portun.ilis).     Portunalia,  Aug.  17. 

Quirinus  (Flamen  Quirinolis)    .     Quirinalia,  Feb.  17. 

Robigus Robi-H'alia,  -April '25. 

Saturnus Saturnalia,  Pec.  17. 

Tellus(?) Fordicidia,  April  15. 

Terminus Tcrniinalia,  Feb.  23. 

Vejovis Agonium,  May  21. 

Vesta  (Virgines  Vestales)  .        .     Vestalia,  June  9. 

Volcanus  (Fliunen  Volcanalis)  .     Volcanalia,  Aug.  23. 

Volturnu8(FIanien  \'oUurnalis)    Volturnalia,  Aug.  27. 

This  table  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  see  at 
a  glance,  in  conjunction  with  the  order  in  rank  of 
the  priesthoods,  the  worships  which  were  most 
prominent  in  the  Rome  of  this  period.  The  Rex, 
It  will  be  remembered,  was  at  tne  head  of  these ; 
then  came  the  Flamen  Pialis,  the  Martialis,  and 
the  Quirinalis,  and  lastly  the  Vestals.  Now  we 
find  that  the  Rex  sacrificed  to  Janus  on  Jan.  9  ;  he 
was  also,  no  doubt,  concerned  in  other  rites — e.g., 
at  the  Regifugium  on  Feb.  24  (see  Fowler,  p.  327) 
and  in  those  of  the  Vestals  wliiili  afterwards  fell  to 
the  I'ontilices  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  which  we 
have  certain  evidence.  The  Flamen  Dialis  was  the 
special  jiriest  of  J  upiter,  and  sacrificed  the  oris  idulis 
on  all  Ides  to  the  god  ;  on  many  other  occasions 
— e.g.,  at  the  Vinalia  both  in  April  and  in  August, 
and  at  the  Lupercalia — he  was  |iresent ;  in  the  latter 
case  he  may,  liowever,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Rox  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingship.  The 
Flamen  Martialis  and  the  yiiiriiialis  were  obviously 
eiMiiieclcil  specially  with  the  i-ulls  cif  Mars  and 
tiuirinus,  though  we  are  in  need  of  iiuire,  explicit 
evidence;  it  is  iirobable  that  tliC  Martialis  took 
part  in  tlic  rite  of  the  '  ( Ictober-horse  '  (Oct.  l.'i)  and 
in  the  Aniharvalia  in  May,  and  of  the  Quirinalis 
we  know  that  Ik;  ofliciated  at  the  Robigalia  and 
the  Cnnsualia(for  iletails  see  Marmianlt,  p.  332  ft). 
The  Vestals  were,  of  course,  chiefly  oeeiipied  with 
the  cnlt  (if  Vesla,  tlioiigh  in  Itepuliliean  times  thcj' 
Hcem  to  have  taken  ))art  in  many  other  ceremonies 
(cf.  Marquardt,  p.  336  H'.). 
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The  most  prominent  deities,  then,  were  Janus, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus,  and  Vesta.  These  form 
tlie  core,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Koman  ideas  of  the 
supernatural  in  relation  to  the  State  ;  others  which 
we  lind  in  Wissowa's  table  will  grow  faint  and  lose 
vitality — e.g.,  those  to  which  the  Flamines  minores 
were  attached — or  will  take  a  different  shape  under 
foreign  influences ;  but  these  live,  or  four,  if  we 
take  Mars  and  Quirinus  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
deity,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Palatine,  the  other 
to  the  Quirinal  city,  remained  at  all  times  leading 
Roman  religious  conceptions,  and  must  now  be 
briefly  considered  as  the  characteristic  deities  of 
this  period. 

1.  Janus  and  Vesta. — These  two  may  be  taken 
together,  for  in  Koman  ritual  they  were  the  first 
and  the  last  deities  in  all  invocations,  public  and 
private  (Marquardt,  p.  25  and  notes).  Ihere  is  no 
conjugal  relation  between  them  (that,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  foreign  to  Roman  ideas),  but  they  had 
beyond  doubt  a  common  origin,  which  left  its 
traces  on  their  cult  to  the  last.  Originally  they 
were  the  numina  residing  in  the  doorway  and  the 
hearth  of  the  liouse,  i.e.  they  symbolize  (if  the 
word  can  be  safely  used)  the  sacred  entrance  to 
the  house  and  its  sacred  inmost  recess,  where  the 
sacred  tire  was.  As  the  house  and  the  famUy 
were  the  foundation  of  Roman  civilization,  so 
were  Janus  and  Vesta  the  foundation  of  Koman 
worship.  The  temple  of  Janus,  famous  in  later 
times,  was  in  reality  no  temple  at  all :  it  was 
a  gateway,  with  the  sacred  associations  of  all 
entrances ;  it  was  under  the  special  care  of  the 
king,  as  the  doorway  of  the  house  had  been  in 
the  care  of  the  paterfamilias,  so  that  no  evO  thing, 
natural  or  supernatural,  might  pass  through  it 
into  the  house.  This  position  of  Janus  in  the 
liouse  and  in  the  State  may  safely  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  all  the  practices  in  which  he  appears 
as  a  god  of  beginnings  :  he  was  the  oldest  god, 
deorum  deus,  the  beginner  of  all  things  and  of  all 
acts  ;  he  is  an  object  of  worship  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day  ;  but  all  this 
arose  out  of  the  characteristic  Koman  association 
of  a  numen  with  the  doorway  of  the  house  and 
the  gate  of  the  city  (see  Wissowa^,  p.  103  ft'.  ;  art. 
'Janus,'  in  Koscher  ;  Fowler,  p.  282  if.). 

2.  Jupiter. — In  contrast  witn  Janus  and  Vesta, 
who  represented  the  sacred  character  of  the  house, 
Jupiter  (Diovis  pater,  from  root  div,  'shining') 
was  the  great  nuTnen  of  the  open  heaven  under 
which  the  Italian,  then  as  now,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time.  He  was  the  numen  of  that 
heaven  at  all  times  and  under  all  aspects,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  in  clear  weather  or  in  storm  and 
rain.  In  the  Salian  hymn,  one  of  the  two  oldest 
fragments  of  Koman  invocation  that  we  possess 
(Macrob.  Sat.  I.  xv.  14),  he  is  addressed  as  Lucetius, 
the  deity  of  light ;  the  Ides,  when  the  moon  was  full, 
were  sacred  to  him  ;  when  rain  was  sorely  needed, 
his  aid  was  sought  under  the  name  Elicius,  by  a 
peculiar  ritual  (bowler,  p.  232) ;  as  Jupiter  Fitlfjur 
or  Huimnamos  he  was  the  power  who  sent  the 
lightning  by  day  or  night,  and  all  places  struck 
by  lightning  were  sacred  to  him  ;  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage  (Vinalia  and  Meditrinalia),  which 
specially  needed  the  aid  of  the  sun  and  the  light, 
were  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  Flamen  was  on  all 
such  occasions  the  priest  employed.  This  con- 
ception of  the  deity  was  not  only  Roman,  but 
common  to  all  the  Italian  peoples  who  were  of 
the  same  stock ;  and  everywhere  we  lind  him 
worshipped  on  the  summits  of  hills,  where  nothing 
intervened  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
where  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  could  be 
conveniently  observed. 

In  Rome  the  oldest  cult  of  Jupiter  was  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  on  the  southern  summit,  where 


it  became  overshadowed  in  the  next  period  by  the 
great  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  This 
was  tlie  cult  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  already  mentioned 
in  another  connexion.  The  tiny  temple  (only  15 
feet  wide,  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  34)  contained  no  image 
of  the  god,  but  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  a  stone  (silex)  which  may  have 
been  believed  to  be  a  thunderbolt  (but  see  JRS 
ii.  [1912]  49f.);  this  stone  the  Fetiales  took  with 
them  on  their  official  journeys ;  and  the  oath  by 
which  treaties,  etc.,  were  ratified  by  them  was 
said  to  be  '  per  lovem  (lapidem).'  Here  we  get  an 
early  glimpse  of  that  moral  aspect  of  Jupiter  which 
was  retained  in  one  way  or  another  throughout 
Roman  history  ;  as  Dius  fidius  (Fowler,  p.  138), 
and  perhaps  also  under  the  clearly  Greek  name 
Hercules,  he  was  the  deity  in  whose  name  oaths 
were  taken  (' mediuslidius,'  'mehercule ')  ;  his 
Flamen  presided  at  the  old  Roman  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  confarreatio,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  witness  of  the 
solemn  contract  entered  into  (Wissowa'',  p.  1 18) ;  and 
on  the  Alban  hill  his  cult,  though  overshadowed 
like  that  of  the  Capitol  by  the  later  innovations 
of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty,  was  doubtless  from  the 
beginning  of  Rome's  relations  with  other  Latin 
cities  the  centre-point  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
Latin  league.  (For  the  many  forms  of  the  Jupiter- 
cult,  of  which  only  the  prominent  features  in  the 
earliest  period  can  be  here  described,  see  the 
exhaustive  article  by  Aust  in  Roscher,  condensed 
in  Wissowa-,  p.  113  fl'.) 

A  word  must  here  be  said  about  Juno,  who  does 
not  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  Jupiter,  certainly  not  as  his  wife,  untU 
Greek  anthropomorphic  conceptions  gained  ground 
at  Rome.  That  she,  too,  represented  the  light 
seems  probable  from  the  name  (3uno= Jovino,  also 
from  root  div) ;  but  at  some  early  time  she  became 
specially  associated  with  the  moon,  as  is  shown 
by  the  formula  used  by  the  Pontifex  in  announc- 
ing the  date  of  the  Nones  as  soon  as  the  new  moon 
has  appeared — 'dies  te  quinque  (or  septem)  oalo, 
Juno  (jovella '  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  27).  Either 
from  the  supposed  effects  of  the  moon  on  women 
or  from  some  other  cause  at  which  we  can  only 
guess,  Juno  was  at  all  times  peculiarly  the  numen 
of  the  female  sex  :  Juno  Lucina  was  invoked 
at  the  moment  of  childbirth  (as,  e.g.,  in  Virgil, 
Eel.  iv.  10),  and  the  genius  of  a  woman  was  called 
her  Juno. 

3.  Mars  and  Quirinus. — Mars  is  the  specially 
characteristic  deity  of  the  early  Koman  State, 
and  was  intertwined  with  the  foundation  legend 
of  the  city  :  it  was  the  wolf  of  Mars  that  suckled 
the  twins  Romulus  and  Kemus.  Why  this  was 
is  on  the  whole  clear,  though  the  etymology  of 
his  name  and  the  original  conception  which  it 
indicated  are  quite  uncertain,  and  we  only  know 
that,  like  Jupiter,  he  was  worshipped  by  all  the 
peoples  of  Latin  and  Sabellian  stock.  Agriculture 
and  war  were  the  two  chief  occupations  of  the 
early  Romans,  and  it  is  precisely  these  with  which 
the  Mars-cult  is  most  closely  connected,  as  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Fasti  plainly  shows.  These 
two  occupations,  it  should  be  noted,  are  also 
closely  related  to  each  other  on  their  religious 
side ;  during  the  same  period  of  the  year,  from 
March  to  October,  the  State  was  specially  lialale 
to  the  attacks  of  enemies— not  only  the  human 
ones  who  attacked  tl'.e  Roman  people  and  the 
crops  and  herds  which  sustained  it,  but  also  the 
divine  enemies  who  might  damage  the  growing 
or  the  harvested  crops,  and  might  also  work  havoc 
on  the  human  population  by  disease  or  hindered 
fertility.  It  was  in  this  period,  March  to  October, 
and  especially  in  these  two  months  themselves,  the 
first  of^ which  (also  the  first  of  the  year)  bears  the 
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name  of  Mars,  that  the  cult  of  this  deity  was  most 
prominent. 

In  JIarch  the  dancing  warrior-priests  of  Mars, 
the  Salii,  whose  antiquity  as  a  collegium  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  must  be  of  patrician  descent, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  old  Italian  warrior, 
performed  a  series  of  processional  dances,  clashing 
their  shields  and  spears  as  if  to  avert  some  evU 
influence,  and  singing  the  songs  of  which  a  frag- 
ment has  come  down  to  us  (J.  Wordsworth,  Frag- 
ments and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  Oxford,  1874, 
p.  567).  The  table  given  above  shows  that  the 
1st,  the  14th  (originally  probably  the  15th,  as  no 
other  festival  was  on  a  day  of  even  number),  and 
the  17th  were  also  great  days  in  his  cult,  though 
we  are  more  or  less  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rites 
performed  ;  but  on  the  23rd,  the  TubOustrium, 
the  tuhw  used  in  war  seem  to  have  been  made 
ready  for  the  war  season  by  the  religious  pro- 
cess of  htstratio ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  horses 
of  the  cavalry  were  treated  in  the  same  way  at 
the  Equirria  on  the  14th.  At  the  Ambarvalia  in 
Mar,  where  Mars  was  eventually  ousted  by  Ceres 
or  Dea  Dia,  the  Fratres  Arvales  went  in  procession 
for  the  lustration  of  the  ager  Romanus,  and  the 
hymn  they  sang,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  wliat 
we  possess  of  it  (Marquardt,  p.  457  ;  Henzen,  p.  26), 
had  a  direct  reference  to  Mars  as  the  mimsn  cap- 
able of  averting  noxious  influences.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  prayer  of  the  Koman  farmer  preserved 
in  Cato  (de  Agricvltura,  141 ),  which  begins, '  Father 
Mars,  I  pray  thee  to  be  willing  and  propitious  to 
me,  my  household,  and  my  slaves,'  and  prays  him  to 
avert  all  evil  from  crops  and  herds,  and  to  bring 
the  farmer's  labour  to  a  successful  issue.  From 
May  to  October  we  lose  sight  of  Mars  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  agricultural  and  military  season  we  find 
him  again  prominent.  On  October  15,  which 
probably  corresponded  with  the  Equirria  of 
March  14  (or  15),  a  horse  was  sacrificed  with  very 
curious  ritual  in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  in  this 
rite  we  may  perhaps  see  a  survival  of  an  old 
harvest  custom,  which  took  a  new  shape  and 
meaning  as  the  State  grew  accustomed  to  war, 
just  as  Mars  himself,  originally  perhaps  the  pro- 
tector of  man,  herds,  and  crops  alike,  became  the 
deity  of  war-horses  and  warriors  (Fowler,  p.  249). 
The  Mars-season  was  completed  on  Oct.  19  by 
the  festival  called  Armilustrium,  at  which  the 
Salii  again  appeared  with  their  arma  and  ancilia 
(sacred  shields),  which  were  then  subjected  to 
liistratio  and  put  away  until  the  ensuing  March. 
This  short  sketcli  of  the  ritual  connected  with 
Mars  will  suffice  to  .show  that  the  leading  ideas 
in  it  are,  as  we  said,  agriculture  and  warfare  ;  it 
is  needless  to  distinguish  the  two  more  precisely, 
for  we  cannot  seiiarate  the  Roman  warrior  frdiii 
the  Roman  hushandman,  or  the  warlike  aspect  of 
his  deity  from  his  universal  care  for  his  people. 
(For  more  detail  see  Hoscher's  art.  in  his  Lexilain  ; 
art.  'Salii,'  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities; 
Fowler,  pp.  1-65  and  241  i\.  with  reil.  there  given.) 

Of  QiurinuH  all  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  it 
is  probable  that  this  very  obscure  deity  was  a  form 
of  >Iar8  belonging  to  the  community  settled  on  the 
hill  that  still  bears  his  name;  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  two  characteristics  as  the  Palatine 
deity,  though  these  are  difficult  to  trace  with  any 
certainty  (see  Wissowa",  p.  153).  The  most  (con- 
vincing evidence  for  the  essential  identity  of  the 
two  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  twelve  Salii 
Collini,  i.e.  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  concerned  in  the 
worxliip  of  Qnirinus,  answering  to  tlie  twelve  Salii 
Piilntini  of  the  Mars-cult  (Liv.  v.  .'i'J). 

iii.  ('vi.T  OF  Till'.  /»K/i;>.  — The  Romans  do  not 
Hcum  to  have  had.  in  early  times  at  least,  any  idea 
of  an  un<ler  world  tcnantiiii  by  deities  ;  Orcus  and 
I)i»  Pater  are  not  cimceptionH  of  home  growth,  and 


Vejo^-is,  in  spit«  of  Wissowa's  reasoning  (p.  237),  is 
far  too  obscure  to  be  reckoned  in  such  a  category. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  :  the  deities  of  the  Romans 
have  always  a  direct  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  in  fact,  as  has  already  been  said,  exist 
only  so  far  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  some 
direct  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  activity 
of  that  life.  As  death  brought  with  it  an  end  of 
that  activity,  and  the  dead  man  was  free  from  all 
responsibility  for  it,  subject  to  no  sentience  of 
punishment  or  reward,  there  was  no  call  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  Romans  (which  was  never 
strong  or  inventive)  to  create  an  under  world  like 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  splendid  picture  of 
such  a  world  which  we  find  in  the  sixth  iEneid  is 
wholly  the  result  of  Hellenic  fancy. 

But  the  Fasti  supply  us  with  certain  evidence 
that  the  dead,  when  duly  buried  with  the  proper 
rites,  were  the  object  of  an  organized  cult.  In 
February,  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  one 
specially  appropriated  to  what  we  may  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  purification,  nine  days  were 
set  apart  for  this  cult  (dies  parentales),  of  which 
the  last,  the  21st,  appears  as  a  State  festival,  the 
Feralia.  Whether  the  dead  were  cremated  or 
buried  (both  customs  existed  in  this  period,  as  we 
know  from  the  XII  Tables,  10)  was  indifl'erent ; 
in  either  case  the  dead  man  was  believed  in  some 
sense  to  live  on,  to  have  entered  into  that  world 
of  spirits  which  contained  all  the  Roman  deities, 
and  thus  the  dead  came  to  be  di  parentes  or  di 
manes,  the  latter  word  being  explained  by  the 
Romans  themselves  as  meaning  '  the  good.  On 
these  days  in  February  the  rites  of  burial  were,  as 
it  were,  renewed,  to  make  sure  that  the  relation 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  should  be  a  happy 
and  wholesome  one.  The  ilead  had  long  been 
buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  the  city  of  the  dead 
outside  the  city  of  the  living,  had  been  well  cared 
for  since  their  ileparture,  and  were  still  members 
of  the  familj'.  They  had  their  jura  ( /(tv  manium) 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rex  and  later  of  the 
Pontifices  ;  experience  has  taught  the  citizen  that 
the  State  must  regulate  his  conduct  towards  the 
di  manes  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  In  May 
too,  another  month  of  purification  and  apparently 
of  ill  onnii,  we  find  three  days,  the  9th,  11th,  and 
13th,  styled  Lcmuria,  i.e.  '  festivals' (if  the  word 
may  he  here  used)  of  the  Lemures  or  Larvie,  the 
ghosts  of  ancestors  who  had  died  away  from  home 
in  war  or  otherwise,  and  h;id  not  been  buried  with 
due  rites  ;  these  were  probably  supposed  to  be  apt 
to  return  to  the  house  which  they  once  tenanted, 
and  had  to  be  got  rid  of  again  by  special  cere- 
monies, of  which  Ovid  has  given  us  a  specimen  in 
his  Fasti  (v.  432).  These  days  of  the  Lcmuria  are 
marked  'nefasti'in  the  calendar,  wliile  the  dies 
parentales  of  February  are — some  of  them  at  least — 
'  C  (comitialis),  and  the  Feralia  is  '  F. P.' ;  hence  it 
has  been  inferred  with  justice  that  the  Lemuria 
was  the  older  festival,  representing  a  conception  of 
the  dead  as  hostile  to  the  living,  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  organized  life  of  a  cily-State, 
where  the  majority  of  human  beings  would  die  at 
home  and  in  peace.  This  view  ( Fowler,  pp.  lo7,  308) 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  of  the  Lemuria  we 
hear  hardly  anything  liut  what  Ovid  tells  iis  in  the 
passage  just  (|Uoted,  and  even  that  belongs  rather 
to  the  private  life  of  the  household  than  to  the _;«.■>• 
sarrum  of  the  city.  It  wimld  .seem  that  the  cheer- 
ful character  of  service  of  the  derail  which  wo  find 
in  Feliruary  had  entirely  taken  the  ])lace  of  the 
older  and  rudei  rites.  (For  other  indications  in 
the  calendar  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  see  Wissowa''', 
p.  23l'> :  an<l,  for  the  whole  Miliject,  Marquardt,  p. 
310  H'.;  Aust,  p.  225  tl'.;  and  Do  Marchi,  II  Cidto 
privnto,  \>.  IHll  11.  ;  cf.  art.  ANCESTOnwonsilIP 
[lioman]. ) 
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iv.  Holy  places. — All  places  in  the  city  and  its 
ac/er  whicli,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  vord,  we 
should  term  '  holy '  were  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  they  were  or  were  not  authorized  by  the  State  ; 
if  they  had  been,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  Rex  and  Senate,  subjected  to  the  process  of 
dedicatio  and  consecratio,  i.e.  devotion  to  a  deity 
by  the  Pontifices,  they  were  loca  sacra.  If,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  they  were  objects  of  fear  or  rever- 
ence from  their  own  nature  only,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  common  feeling  of  the  people  or 
any  part  of  it,  they  were  loca  religiosa.  The  best 
authority  for  this  distinction  is  jElius  Gallus, 
ap.  Festus,  p.  424  (ed.  Lindsay):  'Gallus  ^lius 
ait  sacrum  esse  quodcunque  more  et  instituto 
civitatis  consecratum  sit,  sive  sedis  sive  ara  sive 
locus  sive  pecunia  sive  quid  aliud,  quod  dis 
dedicatum  atque  consecratum  sit ;  quod  autera 
privati  suae  religionis  causa  aliquid  earum  rerum 
aeo  dedicent,  id  pontifices  Romanos  non  existi- 
mare  sacrum.'  We  may  thus  infer  that  before 
the  completion  of  the  city-State  and  its  organi- 
zation, and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  spots  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  numina 
were  loca  religiosa,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  places  such  as  those  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  the  Lacus  Curtius  in  the 
Forum,  and  others  to  which  popular  superstition 
attached  ill  omen,  were  loca  religiosa.  The  term, 
therefore,  though  often  applied  to  objects  simply 
because  they  had  not  undergone  the  rites  necessary 
to  make  them  sacra  (e.g.,  tombs,  sacella,  etc. ),  seems 
to  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  civilizing  and 
reassuring  influence  of  the  State  had  not  yet  fully 
done  its  work  in  bringing  the  divine  inhabitants 
of  the  city  into  happier  relations  with  the  human 
population.  But,  wlien  once  a  deity  had  been  suc- 
cessfully settled  in  a  particular  spot,  with  cere- 
monies about  the  efficacy  of  which  no  one  could 
have  any  doubt,  since  they  were  authorized  and 
carried  out  by  the  State  authorities,  there  was  no 
further  cause  for  any  vague  apprehensions  about 
his  attitude  to  the  people  ;  if  duly  propitiated,  and 
especially  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  spot,  he  would  be  retained  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  unless,  indeed,  some  enemy  could  per- 
suade him  to  desert  it  (evocare) ;  and  his  attitude 
should  be  beneficent.  AH  places  in  which  deities 
were  thus  settled  were  designated  by  the  word 
sacer. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  ground  they  occu- 
pied that  was  thus  styled  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  no 
moment  what  might  be  erected  on  it.  When  a 
temple  or  altar  had  been  destroyed,  the  ground 
still  remained  sacer.  The  general  word  for  such  a 
place,  without  any  special  reference  to  what  was 
erected  there,  was  fanum ;  the  simplest  kind  of 
erection  was  a  sacellum,  i.e.,  as  Trebatius  defined 
it  (Gell.  VII.  xii.  5),  '  locus  parvus  deo  sacratus  cum 
ara,'  and  without  a  roof  (Festus,  p.  422) ;  there 
were  many  of  these  in  the  city,  even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  But  the  holy  place  might  be  a  grove 
or  an  opening  within  it  (lucus),  a  cave  like  the 
Lupercal,  a  hearth  like  that  of  Vesta,  or  an  arch- 
way, as  that  of  Janus.  All  these  were  loca  sacra 
if  they  had  been  duly  dedicated  and  consecrated. 
The  oldest  example,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a  house 
erected  for  the  dwelling  of  a  deity  is  the  ^Edes 
Vestfe,  which  was  round,  like  the  earliest  form  of 
Italian  house  (A  Companion  to  Latin  Studies^,  ed. 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  217) ;  this  was 
dedicated  to  the  deity  and  consecrated,  but  wanted 
the  inauguratio  of  the  augurs,  which  was  necessary 
for  a  temphim.  This  word  was  applied  to  a  building 
erected  on  a  locus  sacer,  which  had  been  not  only 
dedicated  and  consecrated,  but  also  inaugurated  ac- 
cording to  the  technical  system  of  which  the  augurs 
held  the  secrets,  and  of  which  we  have  but  little 


definite  knowledge.  When  a  building  with  its  site 
had  been  dedicated  by  the  State,  consecrated  by  the 
Pontifices,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  it  was 
not  only  the  dwelling  of  the  deity,  but  was  in  all 
respects  of  good  omen,  and  might  even  be  used  for 
what  we  should  call  secular  purposes — e.g.,  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Senate.  A  document,  in  later 
times  at  least,  in  the  form  of  an  inscription,  was 
drawn  up  by  l;he  Pontifices,  recording  the  dedica- 
tion, the  amount  of  consecrated  land,  the  rites  to 
be  performed,  and  other  points ;  this  was  the 
lex  dedicationis  or  lex  templi.  (See  Marquardt, 
p.  270  ir. ;  and,  for  the  whole  subject  of  loca  sacra, 
lb.  p.  145  if.  ;  Wissowa-,  p.  467  ft'. ;  Aust,  p.  209  S. ) 

As  the  collegium  of  augurs  was  certainly  in 
existence  in  this  first  period  of  the  Roman  religion, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  templa,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  may  have  come  into  being 
before  the  end  of  it.  But,  if  we  once  more  interro- 
gate the  Fasti,  we  shall  find  that  the  oldest  fes- 
tivals (see  above,  p.  822),  with  hardly  an  exception, 
are  connected  with  places  that  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  inauguratio,  though  they  were  loca  sacra. 
The  Robigalia,  for  example,  was  held  at  a  grove,  the 
Vestalia  at  the  jEdes  Vestee,  the  Lucaria  at  a  grove, 
the  Consualia  at  an  underground  ara,  the  Opicon- 
sivia  in  the  Regia,  as  also  the  Agonia  of  Jan.  9, 
the  Opalia  at  an  altar  in  the  Forum,  the  Feralia 
at  burial-places,  the  Lupercalia  at  the  Lupercal, 
and  the  Regifugium  in  the  Comitium  (see  Fowler 
under  head  of  these  festivals).  The  evidence  seems 
convincing  that,  when  the  Fasti  were  dra^vn  up, 
there  were  no  templa  technically  so  called.  Where, 
as  at  the  Quirinalia,  we  hear  of  a  sacrifice  at  a  spot 
where  a  teniplum  is  known  to  have  exi.sted  in  later 
times  (Fowler,  p.  322),  we  are  not  justified  in  in- 
ferring that  it  took  place  originally  in  such  a 
building ;  there,  as  in  other  cases  (Aust,  de 
.^dibu^  sacris  Populi  Eomani,  Marburg,  1889,  p. 
33),  the  temple  was  without  doubt  preceded  by  a 
sacellum. 

V.  JilTUAL  OF  WORSHIP.  —  The  basis  of  the 
Roman's  ritualistic  dealing  with  his  deities  con- 
sisted in  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  two  being,  so 
far  as  we  know,  invariably  combined.  On  im- 
portant occasions,  and  for  particular  reasons,  these 
were  performed  in  the  course  of  a  procession  or 
circuit  round  some  object — land,  citj',  army,  or 
instruments,  such  as  arms  and  trumpets — or,  again, 
the  whole  Roman  people,  if  supposed  to  be  in  need 
of  '  purification '  from  some  evil  influence  ;  in  this 
extended  form  the  ritual  was  called  lustratio  ;  and 
this  ceremonial  was  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic, not  only  of  the  Roman,  but  of  all  ancient 
Italian  forms  of  worship. 

Sacrifice  (sacrijicium),  as  the  word  itself  im- 
plies, was  an  act  of  making  over  to  the  deity  some 
property  more  or  less  valuable,  the  meaning  of 
sacer,  as  has  already  been  explained,  being  '  that 
which  belongs  to  a  deity.'  The  nature  of  the 
sacrijicium,  as  Marquardt  puts  it  (p.  169),  depended 
partly  on  the  functions  of  the  deity,  partly  on  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  worshipper.  The 
Roman  husbandman  ofl'ered  the  firstfruits  of  all 
his  crops  to  the  numina  who  were  concerned  with 
their  welfare  (Wissowa^,  p.  409),  and  this  practice 
survived  in  the  State  in  various  forms  ;  e.g.,  the 
Vestals  plucked  the  first  ears  of  corn  in  May  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sacred  cakes,  and  the 
Flamen  Dialis  did  the  same  with  the  grape-crop  in 
August,  with  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
vintage  (Fowler,  p.  204).  Unbloody  sacrifices  of  a 
similar  kind  also  survived,  not  only  in  the  daily 
private  worship  of  the  family  and  at  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  ritual  of  the  festivals 
which  descended  directly  from  an  earlier  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life  ;  e.g.,  at  the  Parilia  in  April 
we  hear  of  baskets  of  millet,  cakes  of  the  same. 
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pails  of  milk,  etc.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ir.  743  ff.) ;  and  at 
the  Vestalia  in  June  the  Vestals  ofl'ered  sacred 
cakes  made,  in  antique  fashion,  of  the  ears  which 
they  had  plucked  in  May  {mola  salsa).  But  the 
evidence  of  the  Fasti  shows  that  we  cannot  get 
back  to  a  time  when  animal-sacrifices  were  not 
also  in  use ;  and  this  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  Italian  husbandry,  which  was 
always  more  occupied  \»-ith  the  rearing  of  cattle 
than  "with  the  raising  of  crops.  The  wealth  of  the 
ancient  Koman  farmer  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle, 
and  in  State  festivals  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  animal-sacrilices  formed  the  staple  of  the 
worship.  The  animals  most  commonly  sacrificed 
were  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  but  the  pig,  as  the 
cheaper  and  less  honourable  animal,  was  rarely 
used  except  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two,  or 
as  a  piacular  sacrifice— a  term  to  be  explained 
below.  The  technical  word  for  the  slain  animal, 
if  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  was  victima ;  if  any  kind  of 
sheep,  hostia.  Male  victims  were  employed  in  the 
worship  of  male  deities  and  female  victims  in  the 
worship  of  female  deities,  in  later  times  at  least ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  sex  in  the 
most  ancient  deities,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  held  good  in  our  first  period.  But,  so  far  as 
our  information  about  the  ritual  of  the  earliest 
festivals  readies,  we  know  that  a  ram  was  the  sacri- 
fice to  Janus,  a  beifer  to  Jupiter  (this  was  Jupiter 
Feretrius  [Festus,  p.  204]),  and  at  the  Fordicidia, 
presumably  to  Tellus,  a  pregnant  cow  ;  to  Mars  in 
the  lustratio  agri,  presently  to  be  described,  ox, 
sheep,  and  pig.  Of  ancient  usage  also  was  the 
sacrifice  of  a  dog  at  the  Robigalia  in  April,  and  of 
a  horse  to  Mars,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
on  Oct.  15.  Of  human  sacrifice  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term  there  is  no  trace ;  but  it  might 
liappen  that  in  a  season  of  great  peril  or  pestilence 
the  children  born  between  March  1  and  May  1 
were  made  over  to  the  god  (vcr  sacmm),  and,  when 
they  liad  grown  up,  were  driven  out  of  the  Roman 
territory  (Festus,  p.  519  ;  Liv.  xxii.  10,  xxxiii.  44). 
The  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  altar  was  extremely 
elaborate  in  later  times,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  it  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  treating ;  it  may  best  be  studied  in  Mar- 
quardt,  p.  180  ff.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that 
tlie  victim,  which  must  be  unblemished,  was  slain 
by  the  assistants  of  the  priest,  after  its  head  had 
been  sprinkled  with  fragments  of  the  mola  salsa, 
or  sacred  cake  (imnwlatw),  and  with  wine  ;  that  in 
all  ordinary  sacrifices  its  internal  organs  were 
carefully  examined,  and,  if  of  good  omen,  were 
placed  upon  the  altar,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal 
was  eaten.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
examination  of  the  liver,  etc.,  formed  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  in  the  earliest  period,  since  the  object 
was  to  determine  whether  the  deity  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  animal  ofl'ered 
him,  and  especially  with  those  vital  parts  which 
were  to  be  his  share ;  but  the  extraordinary 
development  of  llie  minutiie  of  tliis  priictice  be- 
longs to  a  later  time.  At  what  iirecis(!  point  in 
the  ceremony  the  jirayer  was  said  clocs  not  seem  to 
be  known  ;  "but  it  was  probablv  during  the  laying 
of  the  cxta  on  the  altiir.  The  )>riest  or  other 
lier.'<on  who  uttered  it  had  his  head  covered,  to 
hhut  out  all  evil  inlluences  or  omens  from  his  eyes, 
while  a  tibircn  played  the  fibin  in  order  to  secure 
the  same  result  for  the  ears  ;  all  Ityslunders  main- 
tained a  strict  silence  (Marquardt,  p.  ITflll'.).  As 
Ih  Keen  below,  the  prayer  was  the  expressitm  of  a 
desire,  if  not  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  Hacrilicors, 
that  the  deity  would  consider  favourably  such 
wi-fhcH  mid  iriterestH  of  theirs  as  were  within  the 
range  of  bin  activity,  either  l)y  averting  evil  or  by 
doiuK  ixi^ilive  ln-nclil.  To  oliiain  (he  desired 
recult,  every  detail,  both  of  RaeriUce  and  of  prayer, 


had  to  be  gone  through  correctly  ;  and  a  slip  in 
either  or  any  accidental  hindrance,  such  as  the 
stopping  of  the  music  of  the  flute-player,  made  it 
necessary  to  begin  the  whole  ritual  over  again,  and 
to  ofi'er  a, piaculum,  or  apologetic  sacrifice.  In  this 
case  the  victim  was  usually  a  pig,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  to  examine  its  entrails  ;  it  was  ottered 
whole  or  consumed  by  the  priests  (Marquardt,  pp. 
179,  1S5).  On  great  occasions  such  a  piaculum 
was  ottered  on  the  day  before  the  festival.  In  order 
once  for  all  to  expiate  any  omission  that  might 
happen  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  was  one  of  the 
later  developments  of  the  jus  divinitm  (the  victim 
in  this  case  was  a  porcus  prcecidaneus  [Gell.  IV. 
vi.  7].)  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  was  in  the 
first  period  of  religious  organization  within  the 
State  that  this  extraordinary  precision  in  cere- 
monial detail  had  its  beginning.  It  was  itself  the 
result  of  that  peculiarly  Roman  conception  of  the 
supernatural  which  has  already  been  touched  upon. 
It  was  the  outward  expression  of  that  vague  fear 
of  the  unknown  which  we  must  attribute  to  the 
early  Roman  :  he  did  not  know  his  deities  inti- 
mately, did  not  of  himself  know  how  to  approach 
them  with  confidence,  and  might  at  anj'  moment, 
for  all  he  knew,  be  doing  or  saying  things  which 
would  put  them  in  evil  mood  towards  him.  It  was 
just  here  that  the  State  came  to  the  rescue  ;  and 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  early  Roman  in 
his  State  authorities,  both  civil  and  religious,  his 
habit  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  them,  and  his 
sense  of  obligation  or  duty,  in  both  private  and 
public  life,  are  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  due  to  his 
feeling  of  helplessness  as  an  individual  in  his 
relation  with  the  unseen  world.  We  shall  have 
to  trace  later  the  decay  of  this  confidence  and 
sense  of  duty  [pietas),  as  the  Roman  niiiid  became 
subjected  to  new  influences,  and  as  the  extreme 
formularization  of  the  old  cults  gradually  de- 
stroyed all  their  life  and  meaning.  But  in  these 
early  stages  of  the  Roman  State  the  religious  dis- 
cipline of  minute  ritual  unquestionably  had  certain 
good  and  useful  results  (see  Fowler,  p.  344  tt".). 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  ritual,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  illustrate  it,  in  the  most  higlily  developed 
form  which  it  took  in  this  period,  from  the  cere- 
mony of  Iv.Hratio,  in  which  sacrifice,  prayer,  and 
procession  were  combined.  The  most  remarkable 
record  which  we  have  of  such  a  ceremony  is  not 
imieed  Roman,  but  belongs  to  the  Umbrian  town 
of  Iguvium  ;  it  is  an  inscription  of  great  length, 
containing  a  mass  of  detail  for  the  instruction  of 
the  priests  taking  part  in  the  lustratio  of  a  sacred 
hill  (ocris  Jisius) ;  it  is  in  the  Umbrian  dialect,  ami 
diliicult  of  interpretation,  but  it  entirely  confirms 
all  we  know  of  tliis  religious  process  from  Roman 
sources  (Biiclieler,  Umbrica,  1883).  The  object  of 
this  \irocii»s  ot  lustratio,  as  explained  by  Wissowa 
(p.  390),  was  twofold  :  (I)  to  purify  the  object  round 
which  the  procession  went  from  all  evil  that  might 
be  lurking  there,  and  so  to  obtain  the  goodwill 
{pax)  of  the  deities  concerned  with  it  ('  puceni  deum 
expo.scere') ;  (2)  to  protect  it,  by  the  aid  of  the 
god  thus  obtained,  from  all  hostile  influences, 
the  circuit  taken  being  a  boundary  within  which 
no  evil  could  come  if  the  victims  before  their 
slaughter  were  driven  round  it  iiccording  to  the 
prescribed  traditional  order.  This  explanation 
may  be  tjvken  as  reiircsenting  the  Roman  idea  of 
hisiorical  times,  anil  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  try 
to  ]icnetrat<i  behind  it  into  the  notions  of  piiiiii- 
tivo  man  ;  but  it  may  b(^  remnrUcd  that  one  at 
least  of  the  luHlratioiiM  of  the  old  Itoiimn  calendar, 
that  of  the  ralatine  hill  by  tlic  Liipcrci  on  Feb. 
1.^,  ))rcscnts  very  pcniliur  fcnlurcs,  which  cannot 
altogether  be  explaiiic<l  in  this  way  (see  Fowler, 
p.  310  11'.),  and  also  that  the  liomidary  line  of  city 
or  aijcr,   lieing  carefully   followed   each   year   on 
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these  occasions,  was  thus  kept  accurately  in  remem- 
brance. 

Hut  the  typical  lustratio  of  which  we  know  the 
details  is  that  of  the  Ambarvalia  in  May,  itself 
developed  beyond  doubt  from  the  lustratio  of  the 
farm  by  the  Roman  husbandman,  of  which  the 
detail  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  Cato's  treatise 
on  agriculture.  We  have  to  follow  Cato,  apply- 
ing his  account  to  the  developed  festival  of  the 
city ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
latter  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  (Cato,  de 
Agricultura,  141).  The  procession  of  victims,  bull, 
sheep,  and  pig — the  most  valuable  property  of  the 
Roman — passed  all  round  the  fields  just  as  the 
crops  were  ripening,  and  therefore  most  liable  to 
injury  from  storm  or  disease.  Three  times  they 
went  round  the  land  ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  round 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  a  solemn  prayer  was 
recited,  which,  according  to  Cato's  formula,  ran 
thus  (we  must  suppose  that  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
who  were  the  priests  presiding  at  the  Ambarvalia, 
used  a  similar  formula,  on  an  extended  scale,  for 
the  State  land) : 

'Father  Mars,  I  pray  and  beseech  thee  to  be  wilHng  and 
propitious  to  me,  my  household,  and  my  slaves  ;  for  the  which 
object  I  have  caused  these  victims  to  be  driven  round  my  farm 
and  land.  I  pray  thee,  keep,  avert,  and  turn  from  us  all 
disease,  seen  or  unseen,  all  desolation,  ruin,  damage,  and  un- 
seasonable influence ;  I  pray  thee,  give  increase  to  the  fruits, 
the  corn,  the  vines,  and  the  plantations,  and  bring  them  to 
a  prosperous  issue.  Keep  also  in  safety  the  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  give  good  health  and  vigour  to  me,  my  house, 
and  household.  To  this  end  it  is,  as  I  have  said — namely,  for 
the  purification  and  making  due  lustration  of  my  farm,  my  land 
cultivated  and  uncultivated — that  I  pray  thee  to  bless  this 
threefold  sacrifice.' 

At  all  these  religious  ceremonies  the  sacrificing 
priest,  and  all  magistrates  who  had  the  right  of 
sacrificing  (in  this  period  the  Rex  only),  wore  a 
peculiar  dress.  The  most  regular  and  character- 
istic one  was  the  purple-bordered  robe  called  toga 
prcetexta,  which  was  also  worn  by  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  probably 
because  they  hacl  originally  taken  part  as  acolytes 
(camilli,  Camilla;)  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  family 
(see  Fowler,  in  CIE  x.  [1896]  317  ff. ).  But  the  most 
ancient  priests,  who  were  attached  to  particular 
cults,  and  whose  sacrificial  functions  were  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year,  had  special  insignia 
of  their  own,  which  they  wore  at  all  times  to 
distinguish  them,  and  so  to  avoid  the  many  causes 
of  pollution  with  which  they  might  accidentally 
meet.  The  Flamines  had  an  apex,  or  leathern  cap, 
in  which  was  fixed  an  olive  twig  with  a  wisp  of 
white  wool  (Serv.  ad  jEn.  ii.  683),  and  their  wives 
(Jlaminicw)  a  tutulus,  or  raised  head-dress,  bound 
with  a  purple  fillet.  The  Vestals  wore  a  white 
robe,  and,  when  sacrificing,  a  thick  white  veil 
with  purple  stripe  (see,  for  this  suffibulum,  J.  H. 
Middleton,  Attcient  Rome  in  1885,  London,  1885, 
p.  199).  The  Salii,  when  performing  their  dances, 
etc.,  wore  a  primitive  military  dress,  the  trabea 
and  tunica  picta ;  the  Luperoi  ran  round  the 
Palatine  hill  at  the  Lupercalia,  girt  with  skins, 
probably  those  of  the  victims  (Marquardt,  p.  444, 
note  3) ;  the  Fratres  Arvales  were  conspicuous 
by  a  crown  of  corn-ears  made  fast  with  white 
fillets  (Cell.  vu.  vii.  8). 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  sketch  of  the 
Roman  religion  in  its  earliest  form  as  a  concern 
of  the  State,  the  following  characteristic  points 
should  have  become  conspicuous. 

1.  The  Roman  believed  himself  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  of  spiritual  beings  (nnniina), 
whose  attitude  towards  him  was  a  doubtful  one, 
and  continually  influenced  by  what  he  did  or  said. 

i.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  this  could  be 
securely   accomplished    only    by    the    constituted 


authorities    of    a  State   who   by  experience  and 
tradition  had  learnt  how  to  deal  with  them. 

3.  This  being  not  only  an  essential,  but  the  most 
essential,  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  there  was 
no  real  distinction  between  the  jus  sacrum  and 
the  jus  civile  ;  the  former  was  a  part  of  the  latter, 
and  always  continued  so  (of.  Cic.  de  Legihus,  bks. 
ii.  and  iii.). 

4.  So,  too,  there  is  no  original  distinction 
between  priest  and  magistrate ;  they  were  both 
alike  concerned  in  conciliating  the  divine  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  '  It  was  not  a  poet  or 
prophet,  but  a  King,  and  a  priest-king,  to  whom 
the  Romans  attributed  the  origin  of  their  religious 
organization '  ( Aust). 

5.  This  inseparable  union  of  State  and  religion 
had  important  and  valuable  ell'ects  on  the  Roman 
character ;  the  State  was  more  to  the  individual 
than  perhaps  in  any  community  ancient  or  modern. 
But  the  religion,  as  a  religion,  had  an  insufficient 
vitality. 

6.  This  was  chiefly  because  it  was  originally 
based  on  a  feeling  of  fear,  which  was  never  wholly 
shaken  ott".  It  was  mainly  negative  in  character  ; 
i.e.,  the  range  of  its  prohibitions  was  far  larger 
than  that  of  its  precepts.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  moral  law  was  enforced  by  it ;  and  there 
was  a  distinction  between  what  was  due  to  one's 
fellow-men  (jus)  and  what  was  due  to  the  gods 
(fas). 

7.  The  one  feature  of  this  religion  which  had 
a  moral  value  was  the  constant  and  indispensable 
attention  to  the  details  of  duty  ;  if  these  were  not 
duties  to  a  deity  who  is  righteous,  and  the  source 
of  all  righteousness,  yet  they  were  duties  that 
must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  they  constituted  a  righteous 
dealing  towards  the  divine  beings,  which  created 
a  claim  upon  them  to  deal  righteously  towards  the 
Roman,  and  to  hinder  and  destroy  his  enemies, 
human  and  material.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  . 
the  pictas  of  the  old  Roman  was  a  valuable  quality 
in  itself,  but  it  never  led  him  to  base  his  daily 
conduct  upon  higher  motives  than  obedience  to 
the  State  and  its  authorities  as  mediators  between 
himself  and  a  dangerous  spiritual  world.  It  would 
always  have  been  difficult  for  a  Roman  to  appreciate 
the  story  of  Antigone. 

II.  Second  Period 

(From  the  Etruscan  kings  to  the  war  with 

Hannibal). 

The  religious  system  which  has  been  described 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  State  proper,  i.e.  to 
the  patricians,  or  members  of  the  old  patrician 
gentes  ;  no  plebeian  or  '  outsider '  had  any  part  in 
it  whatever,  either  as  priest  or  as  worshipper.  This 
will  be  easily  understood  after  what  has  already 
been  explained  as  to  the  relation  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  members  of  the  State ;  the  former 
had  no  existence  apart  from  the  latter,  and,  as  the 
State  consisted  of  the  patrician  gentes,  the  deities 
who  iiad  taken  up  their  abode  in  that  State  had,  of 
course,  no  dealings  with  any  others,  and  could  be 
approached  only  by  those  who  had  entered  into 
relations  with  them.  But  by  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  a 
considerable  population  was  growing  up  in  the 
city  and  its  territory  which  did  not  belong  to 
tlie  old  gentes,  and  whose  cults  and  deities  were 
altogether  outside  of  the  religion  of  the  State 
proper.  ^Vith  the  origin  of  this  population  we  are 
not  here  concerned  ;  what  is  of  importance  for  our 
present  purpose  is  to  note  that  there  is  very  strong 
evidence  that  the  last  three  kings  of  Rome  were 
not  Romans  but  Etruscans,  and  that  the  patrician 
State  succumbed  for  a  time  to  an  invasion  of  that 
great  Etruscan  power  which  at  this  time  spread 
itself  over  central  Italy,  entering  into  relations 
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not  only  with  the  Latins  of  the  Campagna,  but 
with  the  Greeks  of  Cumae  and  the  western  coast. 
The  consequence  was  a  great  and  permanent  re- 
volution, not  only  in  the  political  institutions, 
hut  in  the  religious  system  of  tlie  State.  The 
second  of  these  kings,  generally  known  as  Ser\'ius 
Tullius,  admitted  the  plebeians  to  the  army,  and 
divided  the  city  and  its  territory  into  four  tribes, 
comprising  all  free  men,  whether  patricians  or 
plebeians,  who  occupied  a  certain  amount  of  land. 
The  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  tyrant :  tlie  Roman  territory 
was  extended,  the  aristocracy  of  the  patrician 
gcntes  was  oppressed,  while  the  unjnivileged 
classes  were  brought  forward  and  utilized.  A 
great  religious  development  accompanied  the 
political  one,  of  which  we  can  distinctly  trace  two 
features:  (ij  the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  a 
share  in  the  worship  of  the  State ;  (2)  the  intro- 
duction of  new  deities  and  worships,  of  one  new 
and  imi)ortant  priesthood,  and  of  new  methods  of 
approaching  the  divine  protectors  of  the  State, 
both  old  and  new.  In  the  period  we  have  now 
before  us  the  old  worships  continued  to  exist  as 
before,  for  tlie  Romans  held  tenaciously  to  every 
custom  and  cult  whicli  they  had  at  any  time  re- 
cognized ;  but  the  Rome  that  in  the  three  following 
centuries  extended  her  dominion  over  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia  could  not  but  extend  at  tlie  same 
time  the  range  of  her  deities  and  her  worship. 
Conquest,  commerce,  alliance,  and,  we  may  add, 
even  peril  and  pestilence  brought  new  additions 
to  her  divine  population.  If  a  community  was 
conquered  by  her,  its  deities  and  their  cult  came 
into  lier  hands,  and  she  must  either  continue  their 
worship  within  the  conquered  city  or  invite  them  to 
take  up  their  abode  at  Rome  (Marquardt,  p.  35  ff.). 
Again,  if  the  State  was  in  peril,  either  from 
enemies  or  from  pestilence,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  new  deities  where  the  old  ones 
seemed  to  be  of  no  avail  ;  for,  as  the  dominion  and 
intercourse  of  the  State  were  e.xtended,  it  came 
into  contact  with  deities  of  whom  the  Roman 
authorities  knew  nothing,  and  who  needed  special 
invocation  by  experts  in  the  right  methods.  Thus, 
while  the  list  of  the  di  indigetcs  was  closed  for  ever, 
that  of  the  di  novcruiides,  the  new-comers,  was 
continually  being  increased  ;  new  and  startling 
forms  of  worship  were  seen  in  the  city,  and 
temples  were  frequently  being  vowed  and  dedi- 
cated both  to  old  deities  and  to  new  ones — to  old 
deities  under  new  names  and  fonus,  and  to  new 
ones  who  consented  to  take  up  their  abode  in  or 
just  outside  the  city.  It  is  a  period  of  religious 
activity  as  constant  and  vigorous  as  the  political ; 
but  it  can  be  sketched  in  this  article  only  in 
outline. 

I.  The  first  and  perhajis  one  of  the  best  authenti- 
cated examples  of  tlie  introduction  of  new  culls  at 
Rome  is  the  foundation  on  the  Aventine,  outside 
the  pomerium,  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  This  was 
universally  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  and  is 
described  by  Varro  ((/<^  Ling.  Lat.  v.  43)  as  '  com- 
mune Latinorum  Diana'  tem])lum.'  Now,  the 
f.'Liiious  cult,  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  which  has  become 
iamiliar  to  u.i  since  the  publiiatiun  of  I'"rnzer's 
Golden  Bough,  wa-s  undoubtedly  Iho  centre-|ioint 
of  a  Latin  league  which  suciecded  that  of  Alba 
Longa  ;  and  the  inference  is  that  the  headship  of 
that  league  was  now  transferred  from  Aricia  to 
Uoiiii-,  and  with  it  the  cult  of  Diima.  who  will 
not  he  found  {see  above)  in  our  li.-.t  of  llu!  di 
indigclr.M.  This  was  a  temple  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  its  lex  dedi'-'itionii,  or  Iry  tr.iiijili, 
Iwcame  the  model  for  all  later  ones  (C7/,  xii. 
4.333).  Later  on  it  contained,  after  the  fashicm 
which  liegan  in  this  period,  a  statue  of  the 
Koddefw  moilelled   on    the   type  of   the   F-phesian 


Artemis,  and  borrowed  from  her  cult  at  Massilia 
(Strabo,  iv.  180).  (For  further  details  and  refer- 
ences in  connexion  with  this  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  religion  see  Wissowa's 
exhaustive  art.  '  Diana,'  in  his  ed.  of  Pauly's 
Real-Encyclopadie. ) 

2.  To  the  same  period  of  Etruscan  influence, 
and  traditionally  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
belongs  a  far  more  famous  sanctuary,  and  one 
destined  to  be  for  ever  the  central  religious  point 
of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  this  is  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  its 
foundations,  showing  unmistakable  signs  of 
Etruscan  design,  may  stUl  be  seen  (Middleton, 
p.  232).  The  combination  of  three  deities  in  a 
single  cult  and  a  single  temple  was  foreign  to 
Rome,  though  not  uncommon  in  Greece ;  and, 
though  we  do  not  know  why  Juno  and  Minerva 
shared  this  great  temple  with  Jupiter  (who  was  at 
all  times  the  great  object  of  worship  there),  "e 
infer  that  the  trias  came  with  Italian  names  from 
Etruria,  where  it  represented  an  original  trias 
(Tinia,  Thalna,  Minerva)  introduced  under  Greek 
influence.  The  temple  was  on  a  scale  of  iiiagniti- 
cence  utterly  unknown  to  the  primitive  Roman 
builders :  it  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  two 
lines  of  pillars,  and  three  cellm  at  the  nortli- 
western  end  contained  statues  of  the  three  deities, 
with  Jupiter  in  the  middle  holding  his  thunder- 
bolt. Such  a  foundation  indicates  a  very  great 
change  in  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  researches  of  recent  times  have  placed  it 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
overpower  all  the  old  cults  of  the  patrician  gcntct 
by  exhibiting  in  the  utmost  splendour  one  which 
should  be  common  giound  for  patrician  ami 
plebeian  alike,  and  which  should  symbolize  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  State  in  its  new  form — the 
form  in  which  it  was  destined  to  advance  in  fame 
and  dominion  till  it  overshadowed  all  the  States  of 
the  civilized  world  (see  J.  A.  Ambrosch,  Studien 
vnd  Andeutungcn,  IJreslau,  1839,  p.  20r>ft'. ).  At 
the  same  time,  in  .all  probability,  was  also  built 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban 
hill,  which  henceforward  took  the  place  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  uniting  the  members  of 
the  Latin  league  in  a  religious  worship  (Fowler, 
p.  95  ir. ). 

In  close  connexion  with  this  great  temple  there 
came  in  new  usages  of  the  utmost  im))ortance  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  religion.  The  rfiVv 
natalis,  or  dedication  day,  of  the  temple  was 
Sept.  13,  and  on  this  day  took  place  the  cpuluiii 
Jovis,  when  the  images  of  the  tliree  deities  were 
decked  out  as  for  a  feast,  and  the  face  of  .lupiter 
was  painted  red  with  minium  ;  the  magistrates 
and  Senate  partook  of  a  meal  in  which  the  deities 
were  supposed  also  to  share.  We  do  not  know  for 
certain  at  what  date  this  practice  began,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  imjiossible  that  in  one  form  or 
another,  though  hardly  jierhaps  as  a  completely 
antlir(>|iomorphic  conception  of  the  deities  con- 
ciTiied,  it  may  be  attrilmted  to  the  same  period  as 
tlic  temple  (Marcpiardt,  \<.  'MS;  cf.  Fowler,  ]).  21.S). 
This  lemple  al.so  was  the  goal  of  llie  liiiimplial 
pro(^ession  of  the  victorious  king  or  consul,  wiio 
was  then  dressed  and  )>ainted  like  the  statue  of 
.lupiter  himself ;  and  the  gumes  (liidi  votiri,  after- 
wunls  ludi  li(imiini),  which  he  had  vowed  to  hold 
in  Imiiour  of  the  goil  if  victorious,  were  originally 
celclir.'itcil  on  the  same  day. 

3.  The  most  iiriporlaut  of  all  the  innovations 
of  this  agi^  wa,s  the  introduction  intii  the  Icmjile  of 
the  Ho-callcd  Sibylline  Oracles,  uihIit  I  lie  iiilhii'iic<' 
of  whic^li  an  entirely  new  system  of  ritual  was 
brought  into  vogue.  This  must  now  be  ex|jlaiiied 
in   Home  detail.     (For  the  Capitoline   temple   iind 
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Jupiter  see  esp.  Aust's  art.  'Jupiter,'  in  Roscher, 
iii.  705  ft:) 

According  to  the  familiar  Roman  story,  these 
'  oracles '  were  pressed  on  the  last  king  of  Rome 
by  the  Sibyl  of  Cunice  herself,  and  he  linally  took 
from  her  three  books  of  them,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  Capitoline  temple.  It  may  be  that 
the  Romans  first  made  acquaintance  with  tiie 
CumEean  Sibyl  at  this  time  ;  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  story  was  invented  to  give  credit 
to  the  verses  which  from  time  to  time  were  in- 
vented by  the  Roman  priests  themselves  to  suit 
particular  exigencies  of  the  State  (H.  Diels, 
Sibyllinische  Blatter,  Berlin,  1890).  What  is  certain 
is  that  these  verses  contained  not  prophecies  of 
future  events,  but  religious  '  prescriptions '  as 
remedies  for  alarming  prodigies,  pestilences,  etc., 
and  that  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old 
Roman  worship  of  the  di  indigetes,  but  involved 
the  introduction  of  new  deities,  or  of  old  ones  in  a 
new  form,  and  of  new  ceremonies  of  a  kind  much 
more  sensational,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  than  any 
yet  seen  in  the  city.  The  intercourse  with  Cuniae 
and  the  Greek  cities  thus  led  directly  to  great 
changes ;  and,  thoughjit  was  the  immediate  result  of 
the  Etruscan  dynasty,  there  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  the  change  it  brought  about  was  accepted  by 
the  patrician  aristocracy  which  succeeded  that 
dynasty,  and  that  they  manipulated  the  new 
'  oracles '  with  far-reaching  ettects.  The  verses 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  a  new  patrician 
priesthood,  consisting  of  two  members,  the  duoviri 
sacris  faciundis ;  on  the  authorization  of  magis- 
trates and  Senate  they  were  from  time  to  time 
consulted  by  these  priests,  who  then  announced 
(without  divulging  the  verses  themselves)  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  and  recommended 
certain  rites  as  the  necessary  remedies  for  the 
evils  to  be  averted.  Thus  it  is  at  once  clear  that 
the  governing  class  acquired  in  this  way  the  legal 
means  of  metamorphosing  the  whole  Roman  re- 
ligious system  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  they  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

4.  It  was  just  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingship, 
according  to  the  Roman  chronicles,  that  the  new 
priesthood  first  introduced  a  new  worship  ;  in  493 
B.C.  was  built  the  temple  of  tlie  Greek  trias  Demeter, 
Dionysus,  Persephone,  under  the  Roman  names 
Ceres,  Liber,  Libera.  Apollo,  with  \\hom  the 
Sibyl  had  always  been  closely  connected,  followed 
soon,  in  431  B.C.  Among  other  Greek  deities 
introduced  in  the  same  way  were  Artemis  as 
Diana,  Aphrodite  as  Venus  (the  latter  an  old 
Italian  deity  of  the  garden),  and  iSsculapius.  All 
these  were  worshipped  with  the  ritus  Grcecus, 
which  henceforward  was  recognized  as  equally 
legitimate  Avith  the  ritus  Romaniis  ;  e.g.,  the  head 
of  the  sacrificing  priest,  which  in  Roman  usage  was 
always  covered,  as  has  been  described  above,  was 
in  the  ritus  Gr(Bcus  uncovered  (Marquardt,  p.  186). 
This  is  the  only  detail  of  the  new  sacrificial  ritual 
of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge ;  but  there 
were  other  ceremonies  introduced  by  the  same 
agency  which  had  a  more  important  bearing  both 
on  the  Roman  religion  and  on  its  character.  In 
the  year  399  B.C.,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (v.  13), 
what  was  called  a  lectisternium  was  for  the  first 
time  ordered  by  the  Duoviri  '  ex  Sibyllinis  libris,' 
in  consequence  of  an  alarming  pestilence.  For 
eight  days  Apollo  and  Latona,  Hercules  and  Diana, 
Mercurius  and  Neptunus,  were  seen  reclining  on 
couches  in  Greek  fasliion,  and  appearing  to  partake 
of  a  meal  laid  out  on  a  table  in  front  of  each  of 
them ;  the  figures  were  wooden  puppets  richly 
robed,  and  rested  with  their  left  arms  on  cushions 
(pulvinaria).  Here  there  seem  to  be  at  least  one 
or  two  of  the  old  Roman  deities  ;  but  we  soon 
discover   that  Diana  is  really   Artemis ;  Latona, 


Leto  ;  Mercurius,  Hermes  ;  Neptunus,  Poseidon  ; 
and  we  can  gue.ss  that,  though  the  experts  may 
have  believed  that  the  foreign  gods  were  more 
etficacious  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  it  was  desirable 
to  propitiate  the  people  by  introducing  some  of 
them  at  least  under  familiar  names.  These  lecti- 
sternia  were  frequently  repeated,  and  came  to 
form  the  essential  part  of  the  supplicationes,  or 
festivals  of  prayer  and  intercession,  which  were 
also  ordered  by  the  Duoviri  'ex  Sibyllinis  libris,' 
though  sometimes  also  by  the  Pontifices  and  Senate 
(Marquardt,  p.  48),  and  consisted  of  processions  and 
worship  at  each  place  wliere  the  gods  were  expo.sed 
to  view,  as  described  above.  It  is  noticeable  that, 
while  on  the  old  Roman  system  the  priest  alone 
took  part  in  religious  rites  and  was  alone  admitted 
to  a  temple,  here  the  whole  populace  was  ex- 
pected to  view  the  processions ;  men,  women,  and 
children  prostrated  themselves  in  prayer  before 
the  images  of  the  gods,  or  crowded  into  the  new 
temples  (Li v.  iii.  5,  7). 

These  rites  mark  the  first  appearance  of  a 
tendency,  constantly  recurring  in  later  Roman 
history,  to  seek  for  a  more  emotional  expression 
of  religious  feeling  than  was  ail'orded  by  tlie  old 
forms  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  conducted  as  they 
were  by  the  priest  on  behalf  of  the  community 
without  its  active  participation.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  human  fibre  of  a 
primitive  community  increases  witli  its  increasing 
complexity  and  with  the  greater  variety  of  experi- 
ence to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  as  if  the  simple  ancient  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  divine  inhabitants  who  had  been  induced 
to  settle  on  the  site  were  felt  to  be  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  State  which  was  steering 
its  way  to  empire  among  so  many  difficulties  and 
perils.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  the  new  rites, 
or  some  of  them,  may  not  have  had  their  proto- 
types in  old  Italian  usage  (see  Marquardt,  p.  46 ; 
Fowler,  p.  218) ;  but  what  we  can  be  sure  of,  so  far 
as  our  evidence  can  carry  us,  is  that  the  emotional 
element  was  wholly  new.  In  Livy's  accounts  we 
seem  to  see  a  sense  of  sin,  or  at  any  rate  of  pollu- 
tion— a  something  wrong  in  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  supernatural,  which  did  at  times  show 
itself  in  the  ancient  world,  as,  e.g.,  at  Athens  in 
the  6th  century  B.C.  No  doubt  it  indicates,  both  at 
Rome  and  at  Athens,  the  presence  of  a  new  popu- 
lation, or  at  any  rate  of  one  outside  of  political 
privilege,  which  cannot  rely  upon  the  efficacy  of 
methods  in  which  it  has  no  share  and  of  which  it 
knows  nothing — a  population  left  out  of  account 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  dealings  of  the  State  with 
the  gods,  and  therefore  the  more  liable  to  anxiety 
and  emotion.  If  we  can  judge  of  this  period  of 
Roman  religious  history  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Government,  we  may 
see  here  a  deliberate  attempt  to  include  the  new 
population  in  worship  of  a  kind  that  would  calm 
its  fears  and  satisfy  its  emotion,  while  leaving 
uncontaminated  the  old  ritual  which  had  served 
the  State  so  long. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  signs  in  this  period 
that  the  old  religious  forms  were  being  cared  for 
and  developed  in  new  ways ;  and  this  is  more 
particularly  obvious  in  the  last  century  before  the 
war  with  Hannibal.  This  brings  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  part  played  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  last  king  by  the  two  great  colleges  of 
Pontifices  and  augurs,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
during  the  regal  period  only  the  consulting  staff 
of  the  Rex  in  religious  matters.  The  patrician 
aristocracy  used  them  with  consummate  skill  in 
establishing  their  control  over  all  religious  aspects 
of  the  State's  business :  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  300  B.C.  that  plebeians  were  admitted  to 
them,  though  long  before  that  date  (in  367,  Liv. 
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vi.  37)  the  Duoviri  had  been  increased  to  ten,  half 
of  wliom  must  be  plebeians. 

5.  The  Pontifices. — This  coWe^iuTO  was  originally 
of  the  sacred  number  three  (Marquardt,  p.  241),  was 
increased  to  nine  in  this  period  as  the  business  of 
the  office  grew,  and  later  rose  to  fifteen.  Of  these 
members  the  Vontifex  maximus  was  at  all  times 
both  nominally  and  really  the  head,  while  the 
others  formed  his  consilium,  according  to  Roman 
magisterial  practice ;  on  him  derolved,  when  the 
kingship  was  abolished,  the  whole  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Rex  in  relation  to  the  jus  divinum; 
i.e.  the  sacra  of  the  State,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  were  in  his  care.  The  Vestals,  the  Rex 
sacrorum,  and  the  three  great  Flamines  were 
selected  by  him  under  a  process  which  placed  them 
in  his  puti-stas  as  they  had  been  in  that  of  the 
Rex  (see  above) ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  Regia 
whicli  had  been  the  king's  dwelling,  and  which 
was  dose  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  heart  of  the 
State,  on  the  Via  Sacra.  As  he  held  his  office  for 
life,  and  as  under  his  presidency  the  collegium  co- 
opted  its  own  members  when  vacancies  occurred, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  was  the  most  import- 
ant and  influential  personage  in  the  State  during 
this  period  ;  and  this  wUl  be  still  more  obvious  if 
we  consider  his  powers  and  duties.  These  were 
chiefly  administrative,  and  may  be  explained  under 
two  heads,  as  they  aft'ected  (1)  the  State  in  general, 
and  (2)  the  life  and  interests  of  families  and 
individuals. 

(1)  State  authority.  —  The  special  sacrificial 
functions  of  the  Rex,  which  were  traditionally  as- 
sociated with  his  title,  passed  to  the  Rex  sacrorum ; 
but  much  ritualistic  work  remained  for  the  Ponti- 
fex  maximus  and  his  colleagues.  For  example, 
all  piacular  sacrifices,  except  those  which  were 
undertaken  after  inspection  of  the  Sibylline  books 
by  the  Duoviri,  were  ordered  by,  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of,  the  Pontifices  ;  the  books 
of  Livy  abound  with  examples  of  this  practice. 
Events  were  constantly  happening  which  required 
such  expiation,  and  it  was  only  in  extreme  cases 
that  the  Pontifices  gave  way  to  the  Duoviri.  All 
proJifiia,  and  especially  the  striking  of  any  spot 
or  building  by  lightning,  called  for  their  action 
(procuratio  fulguvis),  and  such  places  were  under 
their  directions  walled  in  and  remained  sacred. 
Again,  all  vows  (vula)  made  by  magistrates — e.g., 
in  undertaking  to  build  a  temple,  or  to  hold  ludi, 
in  case  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  war  or  other 
enterprise — were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
PontiHces,  who  dictated  the  exact  wording  of  the 
I'otum,  and  superintended  its  fullilment.'  No 
temple  could  be  made  over  to  a  deity  without 
their  sanction,  and  the  terms  of  dedication  as  well 
as  the  whole  ritual  to  be  followed  were  laid  down 
by  them  in  the  lex  dedirativnis.  The  recopti(m 
or  admission  of  new  deities  lay  within  their  sphere 
of  action  ;  and,  though  we  do  not  hear  of  collisions 
between  them  and  the  Duoviri  .sacris  faciundis, 
we  can  hardly  supjiose  that  the  latter  could  have 
resisted  objections  011  the  part  of  the  higher  rol- 
legium  to  any  new  cults  brought  in  under  their 
auspices.  But,  as  we  examine  the  list  of  temple 
foundations  of  this  peri<id  (see  Aust,  dc  Aidibiin), 
we  seem  to  see  that  those  which  were  duo  to  tlie 
Duoviri  and  the  Sibylline  books  were  most  numer- 
ous in  the  first  two  centuries  aftc^r  the  expulsion 
of  the  last  king,  wliih;  a  new  period  of  pontilical 
nctivity  in  this  department  seems  to  begin  after 
tlie  opi-ning  of  the  enllcflium  to  the  plebs  in  the 
year  .'tiM)  11. c.  Hi;t\vei'n  27:t  and  264  n.r.  we  find 
lour  t^'iiiples  dedicated  to  goils  not  of  (Jrcelc  but 
of  Italian  origin  :  to  Consus,  Pales,  Tellus,  and 
Vcrtiimnus ;    and  during   the   first  Punic  war  to 

MJv.   W.   27:    'dictator,    proeunto    A.    CorneUo   ponllflcc 
iiifttlino,  lurlo*  .  .  .  vovit.' 


the  Tempestates,  to  Janus,  to  Juturna,  and  to 
Fons,  all  deities  connected  with  water,  who  were 
perhaps  utilized,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinctively 
Roman  god  of  the  sea,  at  a  time  when  Roman 
fleets  were  in  continual  peril.  The  Pontifices  seem, 
too,  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  active  in  invent- 
ing new  deities  on  Roman  lines  and  in  harmony 
ynth.  Roman  ways  of  thinking  of  the  divine  ;  thus 
abstractions,  such  as  Salus,  Fides,  Spes,  Pudicitia, 
are  provided  with  habitations,  and  a  deity  Argen- 
tinus,  according  to  a  liighly  probable  conjecture  of 
Mommsen,  was  introduced  when  silver  coins  were 
first  struck  in  268  B.C.  In  fact,  the  Pontifices, 
under  the  headship  for  many  years  in  this  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  of  plebeians  (Ti.  Coruncanius  [Liv.  Epit. 
xviii.],  CEecUius  Metellus,  from  243  to  224),  were 
so  extremely  active  in  this  way  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ascribe  to  them  that  strange 
catalogue  of  deities  called  the  Indirjitamoita, 
which  is  usually  referred  to  a  much  earlier 
time,  and  which  is  constantly  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  Romans  of  the  earliest  age  invented  and 
named  deities  who  presided  over  every  action  of 
their  lives.  Varro  copied  this  list  from  the  libri 
pontijicum,  and  St.  Augustine  (dc  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  8fl'. ) 
copied  them  from  Varro  to  show  the  absurdities 
of  the  Roman  worship.  If,  as  the  present  writer 
believes,  these  lists  were  merely  the  results  ot 
pontifical  invention  in  the  age  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and,  though  based  on  the  ideas  of  the 
spirit-world  which  were  explained  under  period  I., 
were  never  really  popular,  there  is  no  need  to 
examine  them  here ;  we  may  V>e  content  with 
noting  that  they^  exemplify  well  the  tendency  to 
what  we  may  call  a  scientific  theologj',  built  up 
on  popular  ideas,  but  coming  far  too  late  to  have 
any  permanent  ellect  on  the  Roman  conscience — 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  could  have  had  any.  VV"e 
may  see  in  Cunina,  the  cradle  deity,  in  Iterduca, 
the  deity  who  attended  the  ehilciren  to  school, 
in  Sterculina,  the  dunghill  spirit,  and  the  rest,  a 
pontifical  classification  which  jirobably  had  no 
other  ett'ect  than  to  assist  in  taking  the  life  out 
of  the  old  Roman's  feeling  towards  the  nuinina 
around  him — an  example  of  the  process  by  which 
a  religious  system  was  gradually  killed  by  the 
exaggeration  of  its  own  methoils  (see  art.  IN- 
DIGITAMENTA ;  and,  for  the  view  given  above. 
Fowler,  p.  341,  and  Rrligioxis  Experience  of  the 
Roman  Pi  opt e,  p.  15011'.). 

Two  other  functions  pertaining  to  public  admini- 
stration remain  to  be  mentioned.  1'  irst,  they  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  calendar  with  its  course  of 
religious  festivals.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go 
into  the  history  of  the  Roman  measurement  of 
time  or  the  nature  of  their  astronomical  year  ;  but 
all  such  matters,  as  well  as  the  adjustment  of 
religious  rites  within  the  year,  were  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  this  college,  and  the  freqiient  neces.sity 
for  intercalation  put  a  power  into  their  hands 
which,  in  later  times  at  least,  was  often  used  for 
political  purposes.  Secondly,  the  archives  of  the 
State  were  in  their  keeping,  and  consisted  of 
records  drawn  u|i  by  themselves,  both  of  religious 
and  of  political  events. 

(2)  AutlKirity  over  private  life. — Every  Roman 
family  had,  like  the  State,  its  own  sacra,  which  it 
was  bound  to  keep  uj)  .'is  long  as  it  existed,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  when  it  came  to  an  end  :  we 
liavi!  already  noticed  the  worship  of  the  door  and 
the  hearth,  and  that  of  the  dead  ancestors,  and  to 
these  were  no  doubt  added  in  some  famili('s  special 
cults  of  particular  deities,  as,  e.fj.,  th.'it  of  Vejovis 
at  liiivilhe  in  the  .Julia  gens.  Thus  every  marriage, 
every  death  of  a  patirfaiitilias,  and  every  testa- 
ment made  by  ])orsonH  siii  juris  was  of  impiirtance 
not  only  in  tho  way  in  which  we  regard  t  hem  at  the 
present  day,  hut  as  aH'cctiiig  tho  maiiUeiuiuco  of 
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these  sacra,  which  became  eventually  so  often  a 
burden  upon  tlie  family  that  a  hereditas  sine 
sacris  was  a  proverbial  instance  of  good  luck. 
The  supervision  of  all  these  matters,  originally  so 
immensely  important  for  the  integrity  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Koman  family,  was  the  work  of  the 
I'ontiHces.  The  old  patrician  form  of  marriage  by 
(onfarreatio,  a  rite  of  distinctly  religious  character 
(De  Marchi,  p.  147  ff.),  could  be  completed  only  by 
the  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Pontifex 
maximus ;  for  by  this  process  a  new  family  was 
created,  of  which  the  new  sacra  had  to  be  organ- 
ized by  him.  For  much  the  same  reason  the  mak- 
ing of  a  will  was  a  process  of  a  sacred  character,  to 
which  the  consent  of  the  collegium  was  necessary. 
In  the  days  of  the  kings  the  Rex  had  presided  on 
these  occasions  twice  in  the  year,  on  March  24 
and  May  24  (Monimsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  iii. 
375)  at  the  Comitia  Curiata  (called  on  these  days 
Calata),  no  doubt  with  the  Pontifices  as  assessors  ; 
and  to  the  Rex  succeeded  the  Pontifex  maximus, 
as  we  may  infer,  though  we  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence (cf.  Marquardt,  p.  307).  Once  more,  the 
whole  jus  manium,  i.e.  the  rules  under  which  the 
rites  of  burial  were  conducted,  and  the  yearly 
renewal  of  these  at  the  Parentalia,  the  choice  of 
tlie  last  resting-place,  and  all  questions  as  to  the 
right  of  a  dead  person  to  burial — these  matters 
were  also  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
collegium.  If  we  try  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
such  tilings  were  infinitely  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  early  Roman  population  than  they  are 
for  us — that  the  least  flaw  in  carrying  them  out 
might  lead  to  very  unpleasant  consequences  for 
the  family — we  shall  begin  to  understand  how 
great  and  far-reaching  was  the  power  of  the  Ponti- 
fices over  the  conscience  of  the  privntus  homo:  it 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  power  of  the  mediasval 
priest,  and  might  liave  become  a  yoke  on  the 
popular  mind  as  heavy  and  as  continuous,  if  the 
Romans  had  been  sensitive  to  threatened  terrors 
in  another  life,  or  if  they  had  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  unbelieving  Greek  even  before  this  second 
period  came  to  a  close.  (For  further  details  see 
art.  Priest,  Prie.sthood  [Roman] ;  A.  Bouch6- 
Leclercq,  Les  Pontifes  de  I'ancienne  Rome,  Paris, 
1871;  Marquardt,  pp.  235-320;  Wissowa^,  p.  501  tf. ) 
6.  The  Augures. — The  collegium  of  Augures, 
originally,  like  that  of  the  Pontifices,  three  in 
number  with  the  Rex  at  the  head,  was  also  increased 
to  nine,  and  opened  to  the  plebs  in  the  eventful  ye.ar 
300  B.C.  by  the  Lex  Ogulnia.  It  stands  apart  from 
the  other  priesthoods,  inasmuch  as  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  worship  of  the  gods ;  its 
activity  was  entirely  concerned  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  omens,  which  were  supposed  to  afl'ect  all 
State  business,  including  the  appointment  of  priests, 
the  consecration  of  temples,  the  reaping  of  the 
crops,  and  the  meetings  of  assemblies  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  and  the  passing  of  laws. 
Doubtless  the  Italian  husbandman,  before  he  had 
become  the  citizen  of  a  State,  had  been  wont  to 
observe  carefully  all  signs  of  weather,  among  which 
would  naturally  be  reckoned  the  movements  of 
birds  and  other  animals ;  in  part  such  omens  would 
be  based  on  experience  and  of  some  practical  value, 
in  part  also  on  fancy  and  superstition.  The  work 
of  tne  augurs  in  the  city-State  was  to  reduce  these 
signs  to  a  system,  as  the  Pontifices  reduced  to  a 
system  the  details  of  worship  and  religious  law. 
Conflicting  interpretations  would  lead  to  delays  and 
quanels ;  and  it  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
ideas  of  government  that  the  whole  authority  in 
such  vital  matters  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  collegium,  in  whose  decisions  the  State  and  all  its 
members  should  have  absolute  confidence  as  the 
interpretes  Jovis,  who  could  construct  a  system  of 
their  own,  hold  their  meetings  in  strict  privacy  (on 
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the  Nones  of  each  month),  and  so  relieve  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  constant  scruple  and  doubt. 

Every  Roman  magistrate  of  the  highest  rank 
had  the  right  of  spectio,  i.e.  of  taking  the  auspices; 
but  the  college  of  augurs  was  the  referee  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  and  in  the  city  the  magistrate  was 
accompanied  by  an  auj,'ur  when,  rising  at  mid- 
night, he  took  his  position  at  the  proper  place  in 
order  to  observe  the  heavens  (Marquardt,  p.  401 
and  refl. ).  The  details  of  augural  lore  which  were 
strictly  followed  on  these  occasions  are  very  compli- 
cated, and  imperfectly  known  ;  and  they  have  in 
reality  little  to  do  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
people.  As  an  example  we  may  cite  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds 
and  of  lightning,  which  was  the  chief  subject  of 
the  elaborate  systematization  of  this  collegium, 
that  of  the  manner  of  feeding  of  the  sacred 
chickens  was  also  developed  under  their  super- 
intendence :  if  the  chickens  refused  to  feed,  the 
omen  was  bad  ;  if  they  so  greedily  devoured 
that  they  dropped  grains  out  of  their  bills,  the 
omen  was  good  (Cic.  de  Divinatione,  i.  15).  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  absurdities  led  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  whole  system  among  educated 
men,  though  it  was  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  multitude ;  and  before 
the  close  of  our  period  we  have  a  Consul  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  tlirowing  tlie  sacred  chickens 
(which  every  fleet  and  army  carried  with  it)  into 
the  sea  because  they  would  not  feed  (in  249  B.C. 
[Liv.  Epit.  xix.]). 

Before  we  leave  these  two  great  collegia  of  the 
Pontifices  and  Augures,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  these  '  priests '  were  in  no  sense  what  we 
should  now  call  ecclesiastics,  set  apart  from  the 
world  of  laymen  to  live  a  holy  life,  to  teacli,  and 
to  preach ;  they  might  be  magistrates  as  well  as 
priests,  they  taught  no  doctrine,  they  practised  no 
asceticism.  The  religion  which  they  represented 
was  one  of  works  and  not  of  faith  ;  so  long  as  the 
cults  were  properly  carried  out  and  the  omens  duly 
observed,  all  was  done  that  need  be  done  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  its  members. 
As  the  jus  divinuin  was  part  of  the  jus  civile,  so 
were  the  priests  to  be  reckoned  among  the  officials 
of  the  State.  Only  the  most  ancient  ones,  the 
Vestals  and  the  Flamines,  were  kept  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  as  being  engaged  in  daily 
sacrificial  operations  which  would  be  inett'ectual 
if  they  were  liable  to  contamination,  and  of  these 
the  Vestals  alone  maintained  their  exclusive 
priestly  character  to  the  last. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  this  period,  we 
notice  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  numerous  new  deities  and 
their  cults,  both  of  Italian  and  of  Greek  origin, 
and  of  a  more  showy  and  emotional  ritual,  the 
latter  more  especially  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sibylline  books  and  their  keepers,  the  duoviri  sacris 
faciundis. 

2.  The  systematization  of  the  jus  divinum  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  jus  civile,  or  law  of  the  State, 
to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  important  acts  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  both  public  and  private,  were 
regulated  in  their  relation  to  the  divine  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city. 

3.  The  rise  to  paramount  power  in  the  State  of 
the  two  great  colleges  by  whom  this  regulation  was 
ettected,  and  especially  of  the  Pontifices. 

III.  Third  Period 

(From  the  war  with  Hannibal  to  the  Empire, 
218-31  B.C.). 

The  religious  system  which  we  have  been  so  far 
examining  may  be  described  as  the  sum-total  of 
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all  those  cults  which  were  recognized  and  main- 
tained by  the  Stat« ;  this  maintenance  by  the 
State  was  the  unifying  principle  in  it.  In  the 
period  now  to  be  dealt  with  we  shall  find  the 
care  of  the  State  for  tiie  oUl  cults  becoming 
rapidl3-  relaxed,  while  at  tlie  same  time  new  and 
foreign  ones  are  introduced  of  a  kind  much  more 
incompatible  with  the  old  Roman  ideas  than  any 
that  had  been  adopted  in  the  previous  age,  those 
old  ideas  themselves  being  used  more  and  more 
for  political  purposes  only,  as  the  governing  class 
discovered  that  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  it  ceased  to  share  them,  while  the 
lower  population  remained  at  least  as  super- 
stitious as  ever.  Here,  then,  the  Koman  State- 
religion  might  be  said  to  come  to  an  end,  so  far 
as  it  was  an  honest  supervision  of  the  relations 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  population  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both — a  work  of  piefas,  a 
performance  of  duty  from  genuine  motives,  with 
the  object  of  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  As  Aust  has  well  said  (p.  57),  the 
subject  now  branches  in  tliree  directions,  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  history  at  Rome  of  those  ideas  which 
may  broadly  be  termed  religious,  though  they  no 
longer  combine  to  form  a  characteristic  national 
religion.  We  should  liave  to  trace  the  decay  of 
tlie  old  cults  ;  the  growth  of  new  beliefs  or  specu- 
lations about  the  nature  of  the  gods,  Fate,  divina- 
tion, and  duty ;  and,  thirdly,  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  masses  and  their  increasing  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  influence  of  exciting  foreign 
worships.  But  to  work  all  this  out  in  detail 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
It  will  be  better  (1)  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  both 
duijng  its  continuance  and  afterwards,  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  and  on  the  policy 
of  the  governing  class  ;  (2)  to  sketch  briefly  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  in 
disintegrating  the  old  religious  ideas;  (3)  to 
funimarize  the  actual  results  of  these  causes  on 
the  national  religion  in  the  last  two  centuries  B.C. 
Even  the  decaj'  of  a  religion  is  a  valualile  study  ; 
and  perhajis  there  is  no  other  example  of  decay  so 
well  attested  and  so  easily  admitting  of  explana- 
tion. (For  detailed  accounts  of  this  period  see 
Marquardt,  p.  57  tl'.  ;  Wissowa^,  p.  60  tt'.  ;  L. 
Krahner,  Gi-undlinien  znr  Gesch.  des  Vcrfalls  der 
romisclien  Slaatsreligion ,  Halle,  1837,  passim ; 
Fowler,  Rd.igioxis  Experience,  pp.  314-356.) 

i.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  Hanni- 
BALIC  WAR. — To  those  unaccustomed  to  reflect 
on  the  course  of  Roman  history  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  single  war  should  lie  so  far-rcacliing 
in  its  results  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  civil  historj-  of  the 
First  Punic  war,  owing  to  the  loss  of  liivy's 
second  decade,  may  incline  us  to  attribute  too 
much  to  the  Second.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prolonged  stniggle  with  Ilaunilial  (21H- 
204  n.C),  carried  on  nearly  all  that  time  in  Italy 
itwif,  forms  a  turning-point  in  th<'  history  of  the 
Roman  people  and  ihcrefoie  of  tlic  lloriian  religion. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  civil  war  as  well  as  a  struggle 
with  a  foreign  enemy;  (he  popul.ation  of  Italy  as 
well  as  of  Rome  suflered  terribly,  from  pestilence 
us  well  as  slaughter ;  the  economy  of  the  whole 
peninsula  was  upset;  and  at  the  end.  when  rest 
and  recuperation  were  no  sorelj'  nei(h'd,  it  was 
found  that  another  great  war  with  Miiccdonia 
wan  the  necessary  result  of  thai  with  Hannibal, 
aod  that  Rome  was  but  beginning  u  course  of 
conquest  which  was  destined  to  ihange  her  whole 
being,  leaving  liiinlly  a  trace  of  the  old  Rome 
whotu!  religious  iiletus  we  have  been  examining. 

At  nil  the  most  critical  niiiiiicnts  of  the;  war 
I.ivy  recrirds  a  number  of  ill  oiii'IkmI  occurrences 


(prodigia)  which  were  announced  from  various 
places  in  the  ager  Bomamis,  together  with  the 
directions  given  by  the  Decemviri  or  the  Pontifices 
for  expiating  them  (procuratio).  These  prodigia 
seem  to  have  been  first  made  matter  of  record 
during  the  First  war  irith  Carthage,  for  the  work 
of  Julius  Obsequens  {Prodigiorum  liber)  originally 
began  in  the  year  247  B.C.,  as  we  gather  from  its 
title,  and  it  must  have  been  at  that  date  that  Livy 
was  first  able  to  embody  them  in  his  history.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  in  stress  of  war  and  public 
danger  the  nervousness  of  the  people  was  great, 
and  was  met  by  special  measures  taken  bj'  the 
religious  authorities ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
these  measures  are  almost  without  exception 
derived  from  the  Sibylline  books  ;  i.e.,  the}'  were 
not  the  old  Roman  methods  of  expiation,  but 
appeals  to  new  methods  and  often  to  foreign 
deities.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  people  that  the 
old  methods  were  insufficient,  and  the  Koman 
deities  angry  or  indift'erent.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  mention  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new 
prescriptions  which  are  recorded  during  the  Hanni- 
balic  war. 

Livy  tells  us  that  in  218  B.C.,  after  the  battle  on 
the  Trebbia,  almost  the  whole  community  was 
busy  with  the  procuratio  of  a  number  of  prodigia  ; 
the  city  was  lustrated  ;  forty  pounds  of  gold  were 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  ;  the 
matronce  dedicated  a  bronze  statue  to  Juno  in 
her  temple  on  the  Aventine ;  a  Iccti^ternium  was 
ordered  at  Csere,  because  the  sortes  of  the  oracle 
there  had  '  shrunk ' ;  Fortuna  in  Algidum  had  a 
supplicatio  ;  at  Rome  Juventas  had  a  krtiste.mium, 
and  Hercules  a  supplicatio  ;  then  the  whole  people 
held  a  supplicatio  '  circa  omnia  pulvinaria ' ;  and 
a  prjetor  was  directed  to  undertake  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  vows  if  the  State  should  be  in  existence 
ten  years  later.  '  Hiec  procurata  votaque  ex  libris 
Sibyllinis,'  adds  Livy  (xxi.  62),  'magna  ex  parte 
levaverant  animos  religione';  i.e.,  these  measures 
served  for  the  time  t«  qiiiet  popular  scruple  and 
anxiety.  But  almost  directly  a  new  trouble  seized 
men's  minds  ;  for  the  Con.sul  Flaminius,  the  victim 
of  Trasimene,  left  the  city  to  assume  his  command 
without  taking  the  auspices  or  making  the  usual 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  fearing  that  for  ]political 
reasons  the  Senate  nnght  detain  him  by  falsifying 
the  auspices — a  significant  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact  ; 
and  his  subsequent  defeat  and  death  thus  served 
only  to  increase  the  general  panic.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  bk.  xxii.  Livy  records  a  new  series  of 
prodigia  of  all  kinds,  and  recourse  was  again  had 
to  the  Sibylline  books,  and  fresh  directions  were 
given  for  expiation,  among  which  we  notice  the 
growing  Greek  influence  in  the  prominence  of 
.Inno,  the  legendary  enemy  of  the  Trojans,  from 
whom  the  Romans  were  now  beginning  to  believe 
themselves  descended.  After  the  disaster  at 
Trasimene  the  record  becomes  still  more  astonish- 
ing. Besides  lertistcrnin  and  siipplirationcs,  the 
Sibylline  books  directed  the  general  vow  of  a 
rr.r  sacrum  to  be  made  (Liv.  xxii.  '.)) ;  i.e.,  if  five 
years  later  the  State  still  existed  in  integrity,  all 
sheep,  oxen,  pigs,  goats,  etc.,  were  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  according  to  the  ancient  Italian 
jiracrtice ;  and  ludi  were  also  vowed,  to  cost 
3.33,333J  asses,  the  number  three  having  a  special 
religious  significance.  Lastly,  the  Hecomviri 
ordered  a  lectistcrnium  of  three  days,  in  which 
the  twelve  gri'iit  Greek  gods  and  godilesses 
appcjircd  under  Koman  names :  /cus  and  Hera, 
Poseidon  and  Athene,  Ares  and  Aphmdite,  Apollo 
an<l  Artemis,  Hcplm'stus  and  Hestia,  Hermes  and 
Demeter  {Liv.  xxii.  10).  After  llw  cnishiiig  defeat 
at  (^anuii'  i^nvoys  were  sent  to  Delphi  (o  iiKpiiro 
wliethi^r  there  was  Id  he  any  end  of  Iheseilisasters; 
and  during   their  absence   the   Hecemviri  ordered 
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'sacrificia  aliquot  extraordinaria '  (Liv.  xxii.  57), 
among  which  Livy  mentions  that  of  a  Gallic  man 
and  woman  and  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  who 
were  buried  alive  in  the  Forum  Boarium — a 
horrible  rite  which  is  said  to  have  survived  even 
into  the  Empire  (Wissowa-,  p.  421). 

These  examples  will  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
strong  fibre  of  the  Roman  people  was  giving  way 
under  constant  peril  and  anxiety ;  their  belief  in 
supernatural  agency  was  profound,  but  they  knew 
not  what  deity  was  persecuting  them,  or  where  to 
turn  for  help,  and  were  in  danger  of  complete 
demoralization.  All  the  religious  expedients 
which  Livy  has  recorded  are  the  attempts  of  the 
governing  classes  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  convincing  them  that  no  etfort  was  being  si)ared 
to  set  right  their  relations  with  the  unseen  world, 
to  vindicate  themselves  as  mediators  with  the 
hostile  deities ;  but  so  far  all  had  been  in  vain, 
and  the  devices  of  the  great  colleges  must  have 
been  put  to  a  very  severe  test.  Fortunately  the 
worst  was  over,  and  only  once  during  the  course  of 
the  war  was  the  danger  again  so  imminent.  When 
Hasdrubal  was  nearing  Italy  in  207  B.C.,  a  fresh  out- 
break of  prodigia  was  announced  (Liv.  xxvii.  37), 
and  again  new  measures  were  taken,  in  which  we 
once  more  note  the  prominence  of  Juno  (Regina) 
and  the  predominance  of  Greek  features  in  the 
steps  taken  to  appease  her.  Two  years  later 
(206  B.C.)  the  Decemviri  took  a  singular  step  in 
the  hope  of  persuading  the  people  to  hold  out  a 
while  longer  until  Hannibal  should  have  evacuated 
Italy  ;  twelve  years  had  passed  and  he  was  still 
there,  and  both  Rome  and  Italy  were  exhausted. 
They  said  that  they  found  in  their  books  an 
assertion  that  Italy  could  be  freed  from  the 
enemy  only  if  the  sacred  stone  of  the  Magna 
Mater  Idoea,  the  great  goddess  of  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia,  were  brought  to  Rome.  The  king  of 
Pergamus,  to  whom  the  place  and  stone  belonged, 
gave  his  consent,  and  the  sacred  symbol  was 
conveyed  to  Rome,  and  received  with  relief  and 
rejoicing  by  an  excited  and  now  hopeful  people. 
'  Scipio  was  about  to  leave  with  his  army  for 
Africa ;  a  fine  harvest  followed ;  Hannibal  was 
forced  to  evacuate  Italy  the  next  year ;  and  the 
goddess  did  everything  that  was  expected  of  her  ' 
(Fowler,  p.  70).  The  day  on  which  the  stone  arrived 
was  made  a  festival  (April  4),  called  by  the  Greek 
name  Meqalesia.  No  Roman  was  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  service  of  the  goddess,  for  such  Oriental 
worships  were  of  a  dangerously  orgiastic  character ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  remedy,  though  a  potent 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  was  wUling 
within  a  few  years  to  admit  this  stone  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  ancient  city  ;  it  had  been  placed 
at  first  in  the  temple  of  Victoria,  but  in  191  li.C. 
was  transferred  to  a  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater 
herself  on  the  Palatine  hill,  dedicated  in  that 
year  (Aust,  de  ^-Edibns  saci-is,  p.  22).  With  the 
introduction  of  this  cult,  which  was  freely  taken 
up  by  all  classes,  we  may  connect  the  fashion 
of  consulting  Oriental  astrologers,  called  by  the 
Romans  Chaldcei  or  mathematici,  which  continued 
far  into  the  period  of  the  Empire,  in  spite  of 
frequent  attempts  to  restrain  it,  as  in  139  B.C., 
when  they  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy 
(Val.  Max.  I.  iii.  3  ;  and  see  the  new  Epitomes  of 
Livy's  sixth  decade  brought  from  Egypt  by  Gren- 
fell  and  Hunt,  line  192  [Oxyrhynchiis  Papyri,  pt. 
iii.]).  The  wor.ship  of  Ma  or  Bellona  from  Cappa- 
docia,  and  those  of  Isis  and  Mithras,  Avere  to  follow 
in  due  course. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  both  Romans 
and  Italians  found  their  own  narrow  system  of 
religion  quite  inadequate  to  express  what  we  may 
call  their  religious  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years ;   they  had   longed  for  aid   and   protection. 


and  for  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  address 
themselves  to  the  supernatural  powers  in  whose 
existence  the  great  mass  of  them  still  profoundly 
believed  ;  and  they  had  invoked  in  vain,  on  the 
old  rigid  methods,  their  own  local  and  native 
deities.  Undoubtedly  the  times  had  aroused 
strong  emotion  of  a  religious  kind,  and  this  had 
found  no  legitimate  outlet.  A  still  more  striking 
proof  of  this  than  even  the  introduction  of  the 
Magna  Mater  is  the  extraordinai-y  rapidity  with 
which  the  rites  of  Dionysus- worship,  surreptitiously 
introduced  at  this  time,  seized  upon  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  of  all  classes  in  the  year  186  B.C., 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  drove  the 
Government  to  interfere  forcibly  to  save  the  State 
from  the  moral  disintegration  which  accompanied 
it.  The  story  is  told  in  full  by  Livy  (xxxix.  8fl'.), 
and  we  still  have  a  part  of  tlie  decree  by  which 
the  Senate  commissioned  the  Consuls  to  investigate 
and  check  the  mischief  (CIL  i.  43).  This  object 
was  achieved ;  yet  the  Bacchus-cult  was  allowed 
to  remain,  under  strict  supervision — the  best  of 
proofs,  as  Aust  observes  (p.  78),  that  the  State 
religion  no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  masses.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
remembered  that  the  population  of  the  city  was 
by  this  time  of  a  very  mixed  character ;  the  true 
Roman  people  had  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
and  by  pestilence,  and  their  place  was  largely 
taken  by  liberated  slaves  who  were  practically 
without  any  religion  of  their  own.  To  such,  and 
to  their  descendants,  even  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus  himself  could  hardly  appeal,  for  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  political  rather  than  a  religions  conception. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  this  population 
found  little  comfort  in  the  cults  provided  for  it, 
and  little  or  no  aid  towards  right  conduct.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  keep  it  amused  with 
constant  games  and  shows,  which  had  been 
originally  of  a  religious  character  and  limited  to 
single  days,  but  now  were  secularized  and  freely 
extended  in  length,  and  to  keep  it  provided  with 
tlie  means  of  existence.  To  provide  it  with  a 
common  religious  belief  or  worship  was  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Government.  The  old 
dying  religion  could  indeed  be  used,  so  far  as  its 
forms  went,  for  political  purposes,  to  control  the 
naturally  superstitious  masses  ;  but  it  had  lost  its 
unifying  and  comforting  power, 
ii.  The  influence  of  Greek  literature 

AND  PHILOSOPHY.— The  Hannibalic  war  affected 
the  beliefs  and  the  morale  of  aU  classes  alike  ;  the 
critical  spirit  of  Greek  thought  was  to  affect  chiefly 
and  directly  that  upper  stratum  which  was  more 
or  less  capable  of  comprehending  it.  This  critical 
spirit  had  long  been  acting  as  a  solvent  in  Greece, 
not  only  on  the  ideas  of  the  gods  derived  from  the 
old  mythology,  but  on  the  local  cults  of  the  Greek 
TriXeis  and  the  belief  in  their  efiicacy ;  and  in  this 
process  it  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  con- 
qiiests  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  his  successors. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  keen  individual  life  of 
the  Greek  city  disappeared  the  genuine  relation  of 
the  polytheistic  Greek  religion  to  the  life  of  the 
citizen  ;  though  the  old  city-cults  lingered  on  in 
outward  form,  they  lost  their  real  meaning  under 
the  overshadowing  power  of  deified  kings  and  the 
attempts  of  philosophers  to  provide  a  rational 
basis  for  the  daily  conduct  of  the  individual. 
Thus  the  Roman  governing  class,  when  it  came 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  in 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  when 
it  began  to  develop  a  literature  and  to  think,  found 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  Greeks  which  could  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  solvent  of  its  old  religious 
ideas. 

The  very  first  example  that  we  meet  of  this 
destructive  process  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted 
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here,  though  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  exaggerate 
its  importance.  Ennius,  the  first  man  of  real 
genius  who  wTote  in  Latin,  among  liis  many  works 
translated  the  rationalizing  treatise  of  Euhemerus, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  Greek  gods 
as  merely  ancient  kings  who  had  been  deified — an 
idea  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  post-Alexandnan  period  ;  and  this  transla- 
tion does  not  seem  to  nave  met  with  any  dis- 
approval at  Rome.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  age 
that  the  man  who  did  more  than  any  one  before 
Virgil  to  glorify  the  Koman  character  and 
dominion  should  have  struck  the  first  direct 
blow  at  the  popular  belief  in  the  gods  ;  but  Ennius 
was  no  Roman  himself,  and  he  was  perhaps 
only  expres.-iing  his  personal  views  (Krahner, 
p.  44).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  book  became 
popular ;  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  Roman 
literature  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  42,  119),  and  the 
methods  of  publication  were  then  but  little  under- 
stood ;  but  in  other  works  Ennius  shows  the  same 
tendency  (cf.  the  famous  lines  in  his  Tclamo,  based 
on  the  teaching  of  Epicurus  :  '  Ego  deum  genus 
esse  semper  dixi  et  dicani  ca?litum,  Sed  eos  non 
curare  opinor  quid  agat  humanum  genus,'  etc. 
[0.  Ribbeck,  Trag.  Rom.  Fraij.,  Leipzi",  1897, 
p.  54]) ;  and  in  his  Pythagorean  work  entitled  Epi- 
charinus  he  introduced  the  Romans  to  naturalistic 
ideas  of  the  gods  which  became  the  common  pro- 
perty of  educated  men,  and  can  be  traced  in  the 
writers  of  plaj's,  in  Lucilius,  Cicero,  and  Varro. 

But  the  two  great  systems  of  post-Aristotelian 
philosophy  which  found  place  at  Rome  in  the  last 
two  centuries  of  the  Republic  had  a  far  more  pro- 
found and  lasting  effect  on  Roman  religious  ideas. 
(The  third,  the  New  Academy,  being  neither  posi- 
tive nor  constructive,  but  critical  only,  need  not  be 
considered  here  ;  see  art.  Academy.  ) 

Epicureanism  was  first  in  the  field,  but  was  slow- 
in  gaining  ground,  and  Rome  produced  no  great 
Epicurean  but  Lucretius  the  poet ;  nor  did  even  he 
become  popular,  for  his  direct  and  enthusiastic 
denial  of  the  value  of  relifjid,  and  his  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  faculty  of  man  to  rid  himself  of  the 
degrading  l)ondage  of  that  rtlirjio,  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Roman  genius.  Epicureanism 
was  to  .some  extent  popular  on  its  practical  side 
(Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  3,  (f£  Div.  ii.  50),  with  bad  moral 
efTects  ;  but,  as  taking  no  account  of  gods  or  cult, 
except  to  put  them  aside  a.s  useless,  it  suited 
neither  the  cla.ss  that  was  responsible  for  the  sur- 
viving forms  of  the  State  religion  nor  the  lower 
orders  still  steeped  in  superstition.     See  art.  Epi- 

CUKKANS. 

Stoicis-m.,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  a  strong  grasp 
on  the  best  Koman  minds ;  its  ideal  man  w.vs  in 
many  ways  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  Roman 
character,  and  its  cosmopolitanism  suited  the  wide 
range  and  the  varied  populations  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
divine,  or  even,  as  diil  the  Epicureans,  the 
interest  of  divine  beings  in  the  allairs  of  the 
world  ;  it  postulated  a  Supreme  Deity,  identical 
with  Reason,  Law,  or  Destiny,  and  left  [ilace  for 
the  existence  of  Hul)ordinate  deities  by  making 
them  functiimal  emanations  from  the  Supreme 
One.  Ah  has  often  been  observed,  it  had  a  strong 
religious  side,  and  with  some  of  tlie  alili'st  liomans 
the  teaching  of  an  earnest  and  learned  .Stoic  like 
PaniPtiuB,  the  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  the 
vonnt'er,  and  founder  of  what  may  he  called 
it<mian  Stoicism,  became  almost  a  suhstitute  for 
religion.  Wliile  Stoicism  did  notliing  directly  to 
Have  the  t)l(l  cults  from  neglect  or  extinction,  it 
did  much  to  save  the  educated  Roman  from  the 
conlein]>t  of  all  religion  which  Lucretius  had  ex- 
proKsed  Hf)  vehemeiitlv,  and  even  did  Homething  to 
Have  him  from  moral  disintegraticm.     And  at  the 


very  end  of  this  period  we  meet  with  a  very  curi- 
ous attempt,  on  Stoical  principles,  to  harmonize 
the  old  religious  beliefs  mth  philosophic  theories 
of  the  universe.  We  have  lost  Varro's  Antiqxd- 
tates  DivincB,  the  counterpart  of  his  Antiquitates 
Sumante ;  but  we  know  enough  about  it  from 
surviving  fragments,  and  from  the  criticisms  of 
Augustine  and  Tertullian,  to  be  confident  that  it 
was  written  not  only  from  antiquarian  interest, 
but  from  a  genuine  desire  to  reconcile  Stole 
theology  with  the  prevaUing  ideas  of  the  gods. 
Krahner  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  Varro's  work  in  the  history  of  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  religion,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
Marquardt  and  other  writers.     See  art.  Stoics. 

Varro  assumed  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  animus 
miindi,  the  divine  princijile  permeating  all  mate- 
rial things,  whicli,  in  combination  with  those 
material  things,  constitutes  the  Universe,  Nature, 
God,  Destiny,  or  whatever  other  name  tlie  Stoics 
used  to  express  it.  The  mundus  is  made  up  of  the 
four  elements,  and  these  partes  mundi  are  also 
diWne,  as  are  tlie  various  phenomena  which  they 
underlie.  In  the  16th  book  of  his  work  Varro 
co-ordinated  this  Stoic  tiieory  with  the  Grseco- 
Roman  State-religion  of  his  age.  The  chief  gods, 
di  prcecipui  or  sclecti,  represented  the  partes 
nnindi  in  various  ways  ;  and  even  the  dilJerence 
of  sex  among  the  deities  was  explained  by  regard- 
ing all  male  gods  as  emanating  from  the  heaven, 
and  all  female  ones  from  tlie  earth,  according  to  a 
familiar  ancient  idea  of  the  active  and  passive 
factorsof  generation  (Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  23). 
The  Stoic  theory  of  da?mons  was  utilized  in  the 
same  way  to  finil  an  explanation  for  semi-deities, 
heroes.  Lares,  Genii,  etc.,  and  thus  another  feature 
of  the  old  Italian  religious  mind  was  to  be  saved 
from  contempt  and  neglect.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  was  Jupiter,  who  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Stoics  of  the  Roman  school  as 
representing  not  only  the  heaven  but  even  the 
animus  mundi  itself  (Cic.  dc  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  1,  4); 
and  the  various  functional  activities  of  this  sup- 
reme god  multiplied  him  under  innumerable  titles 
(Tertullian,  Apol.  14).  So,  too,  with  the  other 
chief  deities  ;  and  thus  another  tendency  of  the  old 
Roman  religion  was  skilfully  worked  into  the  new 
system,  viz.  that  tendency  to  see  the  supernatural 
manifesting  itself  in  innumerable  ways  expressed 
by  adjectival  titles,  and  ati'ecting  all  the  details  of 
human  action  and  sutfering,  of  whicli  the  I'ontifices 
had  taken  advantage  to  construct  their  so-called 
Indiqitamcnta.  But  the  deities  of  the  Roman  cults 
had  become  so  worn  and  indistinct  with  age  that 
in  many  or  most  cases  their  functions  were  no 
longer  dearly  to  be  discerned,  even  by  a  learned 
antiquarian  like  Varro  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
include  in  a  large  class  of  di  iturrti  those  of  whose 
functional  activity  he  could  not  be  sure  (Wissowa', 
p.  72). 

Thus  the  one  system  of  philosophy  which  could 
really  appeal  with  efl'ect  to  the  best  type  of  Roman 
mini!  was  harmonized  with  the  leailing  features  of 
the  old  beliefs  in  a  way  which  was  neither  un- 
reasonable nor  ludicrous.  The  peojile,  Varro 
.seems  to  say,  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to 
reason  on  these  matters,  and  there  are  indeed 
.some  things  which  it  is  better  tliat  they  should 
not  know  (Aug.  dc  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  HI) ;  but  tliey  have 
been  on  the  right  track  in  their  ideas  and  worship, 
wanting  only  (ho  pliilosophical  basis  and  warrant 
for  what  they  do  anil  think.  For  the  educatcil  it 
is  necessary  (o  have  this  liasis  and  warrant  clearly 
delini'd,  so  that  tliey  combine  the  religious  practice 
of  their  ancestors  with  reason  and  knowledge. 
This  surely  was  a  far  more  lieaK  hy  and  useful  jKiai. 
tion  t-o  take  up  than  thai  of  the  l^'pienreans  and 
Lucretius,  who  looked  on  all  religions  as  mere  folly 
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and  mental  bondage ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  attacks 
made  on  it  by  6t.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
and  from  the  temporary  revival  of  the  old  cults 
which  Augustus  succeeded  in  achieving  shortly 
after  Varro's  death,  it  was  probably  not  without 
some  substantial  practical  result.  But  it  could 
have  affected  only  the  higher  and  educated  classes  ; 
and  even  they  were  never  quite  in  earnest  in  deal- 
ing with  such  questions.  Varro  himself,  a  Sabine 
of  the  sturdy  old-Italian  type,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  matters  of  religious  antiquity 
as  well  as  religious  philosophy,  was  probably  more 
in  earnest  than  any  other  Roman  of  that  age  ;  but 
the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  cultivated  Roman  to 
such  speculations  may  be  well  seen  in  Cicero's 
three  books,  de,  Natura  Deorum,  which  followed  the 
work  of  Varro,  and  were  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  it.  Cicero's  attitude  to  religion  was  simply 
sceptical  and  eclectic  ;  he  inclined  to  the  Stoic 
view,  but  treats  the  whole  subject  as  a  matter  for 
pleasant  discussion,  without  showing  any  convic- 
tion of  its  importance  to  Rome  or  mankind.  In 
all  his  voluminous  writings,  including  his  corre- 
spondence, there  is  no  sign  that  his  life  was  in  any 
way  affected  either  by  belief  or  by  cult  ;  the  only 
way  in  which  religio  interests  him  is  its  use  for 
political  purposes.  And  Cicero  is  a  type  of  the 
educated  Roman  of  his  day  (see  some  good  remarks 
in  Boissier,  Religion  romaine',  i.  56). 

iii.  The  actual  results  on  the  national 
RELIGION. — We  have  now  to  illustrate  the  actual 
results  for  the  old  religion  of  these  two  main 
causes  of  disintegration — the  Hannibalic  war  and 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 

(a)  The  cults. — The  most  striking  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  those  worships  which  we  examined  in 
the  first  period  is  suggested  by  our  present  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  and  the  detaUs  of  so  many  of 
them  (see  above,  p.  820').  Had  they  been  main- 
tained or  fully  credited  with  efficacy,  the  literature 
of  the  last  century  B.C.  would  assuredly  have  con- 
tained allusions  to  them  sufficient  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  deities  and  the  details  of 
their  worship.  But  neither  Cicero  nor  any  of  his 
contemporaries  but  Varro  has  anything  important 
to  tell  us  of  them.  Varro  was  the  only  Roman 
really  interested  in  them.  A  little  later,  Greeks 
like  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  or  foreigners  like 
the  Mauretanian  Juba,  took  some  trouble  to 
understand  them,  also  from  antiquarian  or  philo- 
sophical motives.  But  by  the  time  of  Varro 
and  these  antiquarians  the  decay  had  already 
gone  so  far  that  many  of  the  old  cults  were  quite 
neglected  and  forgotten.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice. 

The  name  Agonia,  which  stands  for  a  festival 
four  times  in  the  ancient  calendar,  was  so  much  a 
mystery  even  in  Varro's  day  that  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  what  rites 
were  performed  on  those  days.  The  Furrinalia, 
Lucaria,  Divalia,  are  almost  entirely  lost  to  us,  as 
they  were  to  Varro  (so  far  as  we  can  guess  from 
what  we  know  of  his  writings).  The  Regifugium 
in  February  and  the  Poplifugia  in  July  were  even 
then  wholly  misunderstood,  being  explained  by 
false  etymologies  (see  Fowler,  pp.  174,  327).  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  should  be  equally  in  the 
dark  about  the  Lupercalia,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  all  the  Roman  rites,  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  fresh  prominence  by  the  famous  cele- 
bration just  before  Cjesar's  death.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  one  of  the  wholly  neglected  festivals, 
yet  the  fact  that  no  writer  mentions  it  before  that 
date  shows  conclusively  how  little  interest  such 
old  customs  excited.  With  the  cults  the  old 
deities,  of  course,  vanished  in  many  cases,  though 
this  is  less  astonishing,  since  the  Romans,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  all  the  early  stages  of  their  religious 


life  paid  far  more  attention  to  worship  than  to 
the  objects  of  it.  No  one  knew  the  tnie  nature  of 
Vejovis,  nor  do  we  know  ourselves  ;  so,  too,  with 
Summanus,  of  whom  Augustine  says,  no  doubt 
following  Varro,  that  he  was  at  one  tune  a  greater 
deity  than  Jupiter  himself  (de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  23)  ; 
'  quisquis  is  est,'  writes  Ovid  in  speaking  of  him 
{Fasti,  vi.  731),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
Varro  was  equally  in  the  dark.  Consus  survived 
only  because  he  had  become  oddly  identified  w  ith 
Poseidon  Hippios,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
from  stray  facts  of  the  cult  that  he  was  originally 
a  harvest-god.  Even  so  great  a  god  as  Janus, 
whose  so-called  temple  by  the  Forum  was  matter 
of  public  interest  owing  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
it  open  whenever  Rome  was  engaged  in  war, 
became  the  subject  of  vain  philosophical  specula- 
tion, no  one  suspecting  that  his  origin  was  really 
as  simple  and  humble  as  we  now  believe  it  to  have 
been  (see  above,  p.  825) ;  and  Ovid  fancifully  '  inter- 
views '  the  old  god  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering 
his  nature  {Fasti,  i.  89  if. ).  Vesta  survived  at  all 
times,  with  her  cult  and  her  virgin  priestesses  ; 
the  latter  could  not  become  secularized,  and  the 
ever-burning  sacred  fire  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
maintain  was  too  well  recognized  as  a  symbol  of 
the  State's  vitality  to  be  subject  to  neglect  like 
other  less  significant  cults.  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  the 
list  of  deities  represented  in  the  rites  of  the 
Numan  calendar  (see  above,  p.  824),  we  shall  find 
on  examination  that  Vesta  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  them  who  has  not  been  either  forgotten  or 
metamorphosed  in  one  way  or  another  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  and  mythology. 

Further,  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that,  in  the 
general  indifference  to  religion  and  the  paralysis 
of  orderly  and  detailed  administration,  the  temple- 
buildings  of  the  city  were  fast  going  to  ruin  in  the 
last  age  of  the  Republic.  Augustus  has  told  us 
himself  that  he  restored  no  fewer  than  eighty-two 
(Monumentum  Ancyranum,  iv.  17) ;  and  the  ode  of 
Horace  (iii.  6)  which  begins,  '  Delicta  majorum  im- 
meritus  lues,  Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris,'  etc., 
isfamiliarto  everyone;  and  Propertius  andOvidtell 
the  same  tale  (Marquardt,  p.  67  and  refif. ).  The  greed 
of  capitalists  and  the  want  of  space  for  buuding 
had  long  before  this  begun  to  override  the  sacred 
character  of  shrines  in  the  city ;  thus  in  179  B.C. 
the  censors  had  to  rescue  a  number  of  sacella  from 
private  occupation  (Liv.  xl.  51.  8  ;  cf.  Cic.  Harusp. 
Jiesp.  XV.  32)  ;  and  in  his  dialogue  de  Natura 
Deorum,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
75  B.C.,  Cicero  writes  of  thefts  of  statues  and  other 
property  from  temples  (i.  29,  82) — saciileges  which 
we  may  probably  attribute  to  the  demoralization 
caused  by  the  social  and  civil  wars.  A  number  of 
new  temples  were  founded  in  this  period,  but  they 
seem  to  mark  the  fancy  of  those  who  vowed  them 
rather  than  any  fixed  religious  policy  such  as  we 
traced  in  the  previous  age  ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  we  find 
a  temple  which  ominously  forecasts  the  future, 
that  of  divus  Julius,  begun  the  year  after  his 
death.  (For  these  foundations  see  Aust,  de  jEdi- 
bus  sacris,  p.  18  U'.) 

{b)  Priesthoods. — The  oldest  of  these,  the  Rex 
sacrorum  and  the  Flamines,  which  were  attached 
to  particular  worships,  fell  into  partial  or  complete 
neglect  during  this  period.  From  the  nature  of 
their  duties  they  could  not  be  held  together  with 
any  office  which  might  take  the  holder  away  from 
Rome  ;  according  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  its  deities,  their  absence  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  public  interests.  But 
from  the  Hannibalic  war  onwards  every  ambitious 
member  of  the  governing  class  looked  to  office  and 
military  command  to  procure  him  both  wealth  and 
influence ;  and   as  a  consequence   he  avoided   all 
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employment  which  would  keep  him  at  home. 
Attempts  were  made  to  break  the  rule,  but  for  a 
long  time  the  Pontifex  maximus  forbade  such 
action;  and,  as  these  priests  were  in  his  potestas, 
disobedience  was  practically  impossible.  In  190 
B.C.  a  Flamen  Quirinalis  was  Pra?tor  peregrinus, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  hold  a  foreign  command 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  47).  In  180  a  Rex  saerorum  tried  to 
hold  his  priesthood  together  with  a  naval  command 
{duumvirnavalis),  but  was  compelled  to  resign  it 
(Liv.  xl.  4-2).  In  131  a  Flamen  Martialis  was 
Consul,  and  wished  to  have  a  command  in  Sar- 
dinia, but  again  the  Pontifex  maximus  interfered 
(Cic.  P/iil-  xi.  8,  18) ;  yet  this  same  Pontifex 
maximus,  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  later  in  the  same 
year  went  to  Asia  with  an  army,  '  quod  nunquam 
antea  factum  erat,'  says  Livy's  epitomist  {Epii. 
59). 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  degradation  of 
the  old  sacrificial  priesthoods  is  one  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  present  writer  in  CIR  vii.  [1893]  193  B.  from  records  in 
Livy  :  a  youth  of  bad  character  belonging  to  the  great  family 
of  the  Valerii  Flacci  was  made  Flamen  Dialis  by  the  Pontifex 
maximus  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  family  in  order  to  place 
him  under  the  innumerable  restrictions  to  which  that  important 
priesthood  w.-is  subjected.  Strange  to  say,  this  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  reforming  his  character,  and  he  became 
Curule  sdile  and  Pristor  later  on,  his  brother  being  allowed  to 
Uke  the  oath  of  office  for  him,  as  the  Flamen  was  not  allowed 
to  swear. 

The  general  tendency  was  undoubtedly  to  shirk 
these  priestly  offices  with  their  awkward  restric- 
tions, and  it  is  almost  certain  tliat  the  flaminium 
Diale  was  vacant  from  87  to  11  B.C.  (Wissowa% 
p.  71,  note)  ;  the  Jlamine.t  minorcs  are  not  heard  of 
in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and,  as  Mar- 
quardt  justly  argues  (p.  67,  note  1),  if  they  had 
survived,  Varro  would  hardly  liave  been  at  a  loss 
for  information  about  the  cult  and  nature  of 
those  deities  to  which  they  were  attached  (Furrina, 
Falaccr,  etc.).  So  with  the  Fratres  Arvales,  of 
whom  we  have  no  record  till  they  were  revived  as 
a  corporation  by  Augustus  ;  the  Rex  saerorum 
alone  seems  to  have  survived  (Cic.  Barusp.  Resp. 
vi.  12  ;  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  sect.  62 ;  CIL  i. 
121). 

The  great  collegia  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and 
Decemviri  sacris  faeiundis  were  no  bar  to  political 
advancement  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
during  this  period  we  are  frequently  surprised  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  a  jiontificate  or  augnr- 
ship  is  sought  after;  e.g.,  Cicero  was  immensely 
pleased  at  becoming  augur,  and  Ca-sar  took  extra- 
ordinary trouble  to  become  Pontifex  maximus.  The 
fact  was  that  these  oflices  brought  both  political 
and  social  influence  ;  but  as  trustees  of  the  old  /«? 
divinum  they  were  by  this  time  almost  useless. 
The  famous  Pontifex  maximus.  Mucins  Sca'vola, 
Consul  in  95  n.C,  held  that  tliere  were  three  kinds 
of  religion,  tlie  poetic,  the  philo.soiihical,  and  tlie 
political,  and  that  only  the  last  of  these  was  of  any 
consequence— and  that  one  was  not  true  (Aug.  dc 
Civ.  Dei,  iv.  27  ;  Krahner,  i>.  47  and  note).  Cai.sar 
as  Pontifex  maximus  can  have  i)aid  no  attention 
to  his  duties,  though  he  eventually  took  advantage 
of  the  office  to  reform  the  calendar  :  he  was  away 
from  Rome  some  liflci-n  out  of  the  twenty  years 
during  which  lie  held  it,  and  neitlier  he  nor  Cicero 
makes  any  allusion  to  his  iiontilical  functions.  All 
these  posts  had  become  coiiiplelely  seeularized, 
and  were  filled  by  popular  election  like  the  magis- 
tracies. The  Pontifex  maximus  seems  to  have  been 
elected  in  Comitia  as  early  as  tlie  Second  I'uiiic  wivr 
(Moiniiison,  Itom.  Stnnlnrrrlit,  ii.  80);  the  o(her 
priestlioods,  those  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and  De 
cemviri  (Qiiimlecemviri  in  the  last  century  it.c), 
were  thrown  open  to  election  by  a  I.ex  Domitia  in 
104  n.C,  thougli  by  a  method  peculiar  to  tlii'iiiselvoH 
(Cic.  df  Lcqr,  Aifriiria,  ii.  18).  'I'lie  last  thing  that 
a  Koman  tlioaglit  of  nt  this  time,  when  he  gave  his 


vote  for  a  Pontifex  or  an  augur,  was  the  qualilica- 
tion  of  the  candidate  to  perform  the  traditional 
duties  of  his  office  ;  the  Pontifices  let  the  calendar 
get  into  a  state  of  chaos,  and  failed  to  keep  up  the 
sacrificial  priesthoods  which  were  under  their  con- 
trol, while  the  augurs,  as  Cicero  expressly  tells  us 
(de  Divinatione,  i.  15,  25,  d«  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3,  9), 
had  become  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ancient  science 
of  augury.  This  is  indeed  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  consider  how  severely  the  art  of  divination 
was  criticized  by  the  phUosophers,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  simple  was  the  process  by  which 
it  miL'ht  be  turned  to  account  for  political  purposes. 
If  a  Consul,  even  without  calling  in  an  augur,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  '  observe  the  heavens,' 
i.e.  for  lightning,  that  alone  was  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  constitutionalists  like  Cicero  to  put  a  legal 
stop  to  all  business  for  that  day  ;  this  was  the 
consequence  of  the  Lex  .Ella  Fufia  of  153  B.C., 
passed  in  order  to  give  extra  legal  strength  to  a 
Senatorial  Government  which  was  beginning  to  lose 
its  moral  weight.  Cicero,  though  himself  sceptical 
about  the  whole  business  of  divination,  repeatedly 
speaks  of  this  law  as  a  great  bulwark  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  its  abolition  in  58  r..C.  as  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  cause  of  Republicanism  (Cic.  pro  Sestio,  xv. 
33,  in  Vatinium,  ix.  23). 

Of  the  collegium  in  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books 
we  do  not  hear  so  frequently  in  this  period  ;  but, 
whenever  the  books  are  consulted,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest or  against  the  interest  of  some  party  or 
family.  To  give  a  couple  ofexamijles  :  in  139  B.C. 
recourse  was  had  to  this  device  to  prevent  the  great 
family  of  the  Marcii  from  having  the  honour  of 
bringing  a  new  water  supply  into  Rome,  without 
effect  in  this  ca.se  (Frontinus,  de  Aq.  i.  7  ;  cf.  the 
new  Epitt.  of  Livy,  Gienfell  and  Hunt,  line  188) ; 
again,  in  56  B.C.  the  Quindecemviri  found  an  oracle 
that  forbade  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a  Ronian 
armed  force,  at  a  time  when  such  an  expedition 
was  obnoxious  to  more  than  one  party  in  the  State!; 
in  this  case  the  object  was  successfully  achieved 
by  this  intrigue.  The  destraction  of  the  old  Sibyl- 
lines  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitoline  temple  in 
81  B.C.  had  compelled  the  Government  to  acquire  a 
new  collection  by  diligent  search  in  Greece  and  the 
East  (Manjuardt,  p.  352,  note  7),  and  this  liad 
naturally  given  opportunities  for  much  forgery  and 
double-dealing  (Suet.  Auq.  31  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  12). 
Of  expiations  ordered  by  tliis  coUeijium  we  hear  now 
little  or  nothing  ;  the  conscience  of  the  people  was 
blunted  ami  callous  ;  if  the  State  was  in  danger,  as 
in  theCinilirian  war,  the  people  hardly  realized  it. 
But  in  113  B.C.  a  temple  to  Venus  Verticordia  was 
ordered  '  ex  Sibyllinis  libris,'  '  oh  incesta  Virginum 
Vestalium'— a  significant  fact  (Aust,  de  j-Edibvs, 
p.  28). 

Thus,  when  the  Republic  came  to  an  end,  all  real 
life,  all  incentive  to  dutiful  conduct,  all  unifying 
influence,  bad  departed  from  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  and  all  honesty  of  purpose,  all  genuine 
belief  in  its  etticacy,  had"  vanished  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  wore  entrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  it.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  historic- 
ally sjieaking,  little  damage  was  done  hy  this  decay 
of  the  old  cults  and  priesthoods,  which  had  no  per- 
manent vitnlity  in  them,  and,  for  a  cosmonolitan 
population  like  that  of  Rome,  no  saving  health. 
|{\il,  liUeall  the  striking  phenomena  of  this  period  of 
transition  from  eity■Stat<^  to  Empire,  the  deeay  set 
in  too  rapidly,  as  the  result  of  the  uniiiue  struggle 
with  ("arlhage.  It  .set  in  before  even  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  had  time  to  learn  to  think,  mucOi  less 
to  think  with  diui  reverence  for  the  past.  It  came  so 
quickly  that  no  eflieient  suhslitute  hail  lime  to 
grow  ny  among  its  ruins  as  asiinelion  for  mmnlity. 
If  Stoicism  could  save  some  men,  or  a  nnlinal  sense 
of  duty  to  the  Slate,  as  with  Cicero,  or  even  only 
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the  love  of  hard  work,  as  with  Cfesar,  the  ordinary 
individual,  if  ritual  were  neglected,  and  all  trust 
in  a  spiritual  world  failed  him,  had  no  moral 
ballast,  no  bond  of  conduct  to  keep  him  from  evil- 
doing.  Hence,  in  spite  of  noble  exceptions,  there 
was  a  real  lowering  of  the  level  of  morality  in  this 
age  ;  that  there  was  wickedness  in  high  places  we 
know ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  classes  were  equally  selfish  and  equally  callous. 

IV.   Fourth  Period 
(From  the  accession  of  Augustus). 

It  will  be  o>ir  object,  in  dealing  with  the  last 
period  of  the  life  of  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
State,  to  examine  (1)  its  resuscitation  by  Augustus, 
and  (2)  the  traces  of  its  survival  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces  during  the  next  three  centuries.  We 
shall  leave  out  of  account  the  foreign  religions 
which  became  fashionable  in  this  period,  as  being 
fully  dealt  with  in  other  articles ;  and  also  the 
worship  of  the  Csesars,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  religious  practice  of  the  early  Empire,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  superimposed  upon  the  older  cults 
and  inextricably  intertwmed  with  them.  This  wor- 
ship was,  in  fact,  in  both  origin  and  character  foreign 
to  Rome  and  Roman  ideas,  for  the  true  Roman 
conception  of  the  divine,  as  has  been  shown 
throughout  this  article,  was  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  cult  of  living  human  beings ;  and,  though 
officially,  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  only  dead  em- 
perors were  allowed  to  be  worshipped  by  the  State, 
as  dead  ancestors  had  been  by  the  family,  the 
actual  practice  went  far  beyond  this,  and  the  ideas 
connected  with  the  practice  do  not  really  belong  to 
our  subject.  See  artt.  C^sarism,  Deification 
(Greek  and  Roman),  vol.  iv.  p.  529  tt. 

i.  TSE  REVIVAL  OF  TEE  STATE  RELIGION  BY 
Augustus. — This  is  not  only  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  religion,  but 
one  that  is  almost  unique  in  religious  history.  We 
have  seen  how  completely  the  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  old  cults  had  vanished  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  how  the  outward  practice  of  religion 
had  been  allowed  to  decay  ;  and  to  us  it  may  seem 
almost  impossible  that  the  practice,  and  to  some 
extent  also  the  belief,  should  be  capable  of  resus- 
citation at  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  even 
though  that  individual  represented  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  State. 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though 
it  was  too  late  to  revive  the  old  religion  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  it  was  not  too  late  to  re- 
vive the  idea,  common  to  all  ancient  States, 
that  the  morality,  the  political  tranquillity,  and 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  State  were  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  attention  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  divine  beings  who  were  interested  in 
it.  Right  conduct,  public  concord,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  men,  animals,  and  crops  could  not  be 
secured  to  that  State,  it  used  to  be  firmly  believed, 
unless  its  divine  inhabitants  were  properly  and 
continually  propitiated.  Thus  the  religious  revival 
of  Augustus  is  a  part,  and  a  necessary  part,  of  his 
whole  political  scheme.  He  had  learnt  from  the 
experience  of  his  predecessors  in  political  power 
that  reform  on  political  lines  only  was  quite  in- 
sufficient and  without  any  element  of  stability, 
because  it  did  not  appeal  to  any  deeply  rooted  feel- 
ing in  the  popular  mind.  The  Roman  people  were 
tired  of  political  quarrels,  of  constitutional  clianges, 
of  endless  party  legislation,  of  civil  wars  ;  Augustus 
gradually  came  to  understand  that  the  only  heal- 
ing medicine  he  could  prescribe  for  the  State  was 
not  so  much  of  a  political  as  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature.  Real  political  convictions  had  long 
been  evanescent ;  but  there  still  remained  the  in- 
herited conviction,  especially  among  the  masses,  of 


the  power  of  the  gods  to  give  or  withhold  prosperity, 
and  it  was  this  conviction  that  Augustus  deter- 
mined to  use  as  his  chief  political  lever.  This  will 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  famous  hymn  which 
Horace  wrote,  at  the  request  and  doubtless  almost 
at  the  dictation  of  Augustus,  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Secular  Games  in  17  B.C.  ;  there  the  ideas  of 
religion,  morality,  and  fertility  are  deftly  woven  to- 
gether, and  seem  to  express  exactly  this  remedial 
policy  of  the  Princeps.  Whether  Augustus  himself 
shared  those  convictions  on  which  he  determined 
to  work  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance for  our  present  object.  But,  inasmuch  as 
a  man's  religious  beliefs  are  largely  the  result  of 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  guess 
that  in  his  religious  revival  he  was  expressing 
naturally  a  popular  conviction  in  which  he  shared, 
rather  than  standing  entirely  apart  and  administer- 
ing a  remedy  which  he  thought  of  as  mechanical 
and  not  organic  in  its  operation.  And  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  great  liter- 
ary works  which  he  stimulated  or  inspired. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  age  about  which  a  few  words  must  be  said  in 
order  to  explain  more  clearly  this  strange  reNdval 
of  an  almost  obsolete  religion.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  there  was  more  than  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  material  discomfort  abroad  among  the 
people  ;  there  was  also  what  we  may  almost  call  a 
sense  of  sin,  or  at  least  of  moral  evil — such  a  feel- 
ing, though  doubtless  less  real  and  intense,  as  that 
which  their  prophets  from  time  to  time  awoke  in 
the  Jewish  people,  and  one  not  unknown  in  the 
history  of  Hellas.  This  is  very  clearly  reflected  in 
the  poets  and  historians  of  the  time — e.fj.,  in  the 
preface  to  Livy's  history,  in  the  fourth  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  and  the  conclusion  of  his  second  Georgic,  and 
in  some  of  the  earlier  poems  of  Horace,  notably  in 
the  16th  Epode  and  Odes,  iii.  6  ;  and  it  was  aceom- 

Eanied,  as  so  often  happened  in  the  ancient  world, 
y  a  tendency  to  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices 
unauthorized  by  the  State — astrology,  magic,  etc. 
(Boissier-,  i.  76).  This  consciousness  of  neglected 
duty — duty  both  to  gods  and  to  men,  such  as  alone 
could  enable  the  Roman  State  to  fvdfil  its  destiny, 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Jupiter  and  the  Fates — is, 
in  fact,  the  raison  d'etre  and  the  moral  of  the  great 
representative  poem  of  the  time,  the  Mneid  of 
Virgil,  without  a  careful  study  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  either  the  work  of  Augustus 
or  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  is  an  emphatic  appeal 
to  the  Roman  to  put  away  from  him  individual 
passion  and  selfishness,  and  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  Fate — of  those  moral  forces  which  liad  wrought 
through  the  Roman  dominion  such  mighty  changes 
in  the  world.  In  the  very  years  when  Augustus 
was  endeavouring  to  restore  the  old  sense  of  religio 
and  pietas  by  rebuilding  temples  and  resuscitating 
cults  Virgil  was  leading  his  hero  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  mission  in  Italy,  developing 
in  him  the  true  quality  of  pietas,  i.e.  not  only  the 
due  performance  of  service  to  gods  and  ancestors, 
but  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, submission  to  the  divine  will  in  full  con- 
fidence of  ultimate  success.  The  real  meaning  of 
Roman  pietas  is  as  clearly  expressed  in  the  poems 
of  Virgil  as  the  best  spirit  of  Puritanism  is  expressed 
in  those  of  Milton ;  but  it  is  expanded  far  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  in  which  we  have  so  far  been 
tracing  it,  in  accordance  with  the  expansion  of  the 
State  from  a  city  into  an  Empire,  and  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  idea  that  a  great  future  is  yet  in 
store  for  the  State,  of  which  the  initial  moments 
are  close  at  hand.  Whoever  contemplates  closely 
the  work  of  Augustus  in  combination  with  Virgil's 
poem  will  find  the  same  essential  elements  in  each 
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of  them  :  an  appeal  to  the  past  as  the  only  safe 
basis  of  reconstruction,  and  a  confident  hope  for 
the  future  on  new  lines  of  progress  and  civilization. 
In  the  poem,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  con^-ictiou  that 
the  man  who  was  thus  reviving  the  past  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  future  was  not  only  divi 
films,  but  in  fact  himself  divine. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
this  may  be  enough  to  e.xplain  the  ideas  underlying 
what  has  often  been  wrongly  described  as  a  gigantic 
piece  of  deception.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  that,  even  if  Augustus  was  himself 
an  unbeliever,  he  was  reflecting  and  expressing 
a  strong  popular  feeling  (see  Boissier",  vol.  i. 
chs.  i.  and  iv.  ;  Wissowa-,  p.  73  ft'.  ;  cf.  his  paper 
on  the  '  Ludi  Sitculares '  in  his  Gesammclte  A  b- 
handlungen,  p.  192  fi'.  ;  and  Aust,  p.  90  ff.).  The 
one  point  steadily  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this 
strange  movement  was  not  merely  a  revival  of  re- 
ligious rites,  but  an  appeal  through  those  rites  to 
the  conscience  of  the  people.  A  revival  of  religious 
life  it  certainly  was  not,  for  what  we  understand 
by  that  term  had  never  existed  at  Rome  ;  but  it 
was  an  attempt  to  give  expression,  in  a  religious 
form  and  under  State  authorization,  to  certain 
feelings  and  ideas  not  far  removed  from  those 
which  we  in  these  days  describe  as  our  religious 
experience. 

\Ve  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
revival  of  the  old  cults  and  priesthoods,  noting  the 
changes  introduced  to  suit  new  circumstances,  such 
as  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  into  a  cosmopolitan 
State,  and  the  elevation  of  a  single  Roman  family 
to  the  tirst  place  in  outward  dignity  as  well  as 
in  actual  influence. 

Augustus  did  not  become  Pontifex  maximus  till 
the  year  12  B.C.,  i.e.  nineteen  years  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  ;  he  waited  with  scrupulous  patience 
until  the  great  priesthood  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lepidus.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  his  religious  policy  with  great 
earnestness  before  that  date,  for  he  had  long  been 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Pontifices,  as  \\ell  as  of 
the  Augures  and  Quindecemviri.  The  year  12  B.C. 
may,  however,  conveniently  serve  as  a  landmark, 
dividing  the  consummation  of  his  religious  autlior- 
ity  from  a  comparatively  limited  form  of  it.'  A 
good  example  of  his  earlier  reversion  to  religioua 
methods  is  the  fact  tliat  in  declaring  war  against 
Antony,  or  more  strictly  against  Cleopatra,  he  had 
revived  the  old  college  of  the  Ketiales  (see  above, 
p.  824),  with  its  curious  ceremonial.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  two  years  after  the  victory  he  began  his 
great  work  of  temple  restoration,  which  he  has 
himself  put  on  xaaovd  (Monumentum  Ann/ranum, 
iv.  17):  'duo  et  octoginta  temjila  deuni  in  urbe 
consul  sextum  (28  B.C.)  ex  decreto  senatus  rcfeci, 
iiulh)  pni'termisso  quod  eo  tempore  refic^i  dehebat.' 
The  great  importance  which  lie  attached  to  this 
work  is  thus  made  abundantly  clear ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject 
in  the  jmems  and  histories  of  the  period  (e,.g.,  Liv. 
iv.  20.  7  ;  Hor.  Odes,  iii.  6  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  59),  and 
by  the  energy  with  which  it  was  followed  up  by  his 
successors  (see  below).  Notliing  could  so  well 
answer  his  purpose  of  bringing  his  ]jolicy  before 
the  very  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Roman  i>eople  : 
the  employment  of  workmen,  the  adornment  of 
the  city,  the  solemn  |iro(X"Sses  of  dedication  and 
consecration— all  served  the  same  general  end  in 
difTerent  ways,  ami  must  have  done  much  to  rc- 
kindh:  tin:  ohl  fci'liug  timt  there  were  divine  as 
well  nn  human  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the 
Hcnse  of  duly  in  regard  to  tlicun.  Rut  even  from 
the  outiM!t  it  iH  most  interesting  to  notice  how  this 

1  Hli  policy  won  At  ftll  tinios  the  Sftinc,  tnit  thw  nrw  noMltion 
irftvf>  him  Kre*t«r  nioml  wolt(hl  in  the  nialnt«nanc«  uoth  of 
public  ftnd  of  piivat«  rell^on. 


astute  reformer  contrived  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
the  Empire  and  of  his  own  supremacy  with  the 
purely  civic  worships;  his  family,  i.e.  the  Julii, 
had  always  had  a  special  connexion,  not  only  with 
Venus  but  with  Apollo,  the  Greek  substitute,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  mysterious  Roman  Vejovis 
{CIL  i.  807,  xiv.  2387  ;  Wissowa,  Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen,  p.  198) ;  and  it  was  Apollo  of  Actium 
who  had  assisted  him  in  that  decisive  moment  of 
his  fortunes.  It  was  Apollo,  too,  who  had  become 
the  authorized  Roman  deity  of  prophecy,  and  with 
his  cult  were  connected  the  Sibylline  books  and 
the  idea  of  a  new  and  better  age  (Virg.  Evl.  4) ; 
Augustus  therefore,  in  the  year  28  B.C.,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Palatinus  a  splendid  temple  on  a  site  which 
belonged  to  himself  and  not  to  the  State  (Velleius, 
ii.  81),  thus  founding  a  cult  which,  though  begin- 
ning as  a  private  concern  of  his  own  family,  was 
destined  (as  he  doubtless  well  knew)  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Rome. 

Another  great  temple  which  he  built,  also  '  in 
solo  privato'  (Mon.  Atic.  iv.  21)  in  his  own  Forum 
August!,  S.  E.  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  was  that  of 
Mars  in  the  capacity  of  Ultor,  i.e.  as  the  avenger 
of  the  murder  of  Julius.  The  lex  templi  of  this 
foundation  is  in  part  preserved  by  Dio  Cassius 
(Iv.  10),  and  shows  that  its  founder  intended  that 
even  the  great  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  himself  was 
to  cede  some  of  his  honours  to  this  old  deity  of  a 
new  dynasty  ;  here  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  were  to  sacrifice  after  assuming  their  toga 
ririlis  ;  here  the  triumphator  was  to  deposit  his 
insignia  after  the  triumph  which  had  been  decreed 
him  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  building  ;  here,  too, 
after  each  lustrum,  the  Censors  were  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  wall  (Wissowa^,  p.  126).  And  this  temple 
also  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  Imperial 
house,  for  it  contained  not  only  a  statue  of  ttlars, 
but  one  of  Venus  (a  Greek  combination  long 
familiar  to  the  Roman  mind,  as  we  have  already 
seen),  thus  bringing  together  the  cliaracteristio 
foundation-deity  of  the  city  with  the  reputed 
ancestress  of  the  Julian  family  (Wissowa^,  p.  292). 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  tem|ile  was  not 
dedicated  until  some  years  after  Augustus  had 
become  Pontifex  maximus  (Aug.  1,  2  B.C.)  ;  he  had 
meanwhile  been  content  with  a  small  round  temple 
to  the  same  deity  in  theCai)itol(Monimsen,  lies  Ge^t. 
Dip.  Aug.  126).  For  another  curious  and  charac- 
teristic step  he  also  waited,  and  took  it  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  election  to  the  great  priesthood — 
viz.  the  dedication  of  a  new  temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  Palatine  hill,  immediately  connected  with 
the  house  of  the  Imperial  family  {CIL'^  i.  317; 
Wissowa'^  p.  76).  This  did  not  supersede  the  old 
temple  below,  with  its  ancient  associations,  hut  it 
signified  none  the  less  that  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  State,  in  one  sense  at  least,  was  bound  up  with 
the  heartli  and  home  of  the  reigning  Princops. 

It  was  going  only  one  ste|)  farther  when  Augus- 
tus a  few  years  later  took  the  onportunity  of  his 
reorganization  of  the  city,  and  its  division  into  four- 
teen regions,  to  introduce  the  figure  of  the  Genius 
August!  between  those  of  the  two  Lares  Compi- 
talcs  at  each  rompitu/ii,  or  meeting  of  two  streets, 
thus  combining  with  singular  skill  the  jiolice  regu- 
lations of  the  city  with  tlie  inculcation  of  the  idea 
that  the  Prini-eps  stood  to  the  jmblic  religion  as 
the  viitfr/amiliri.i  stood  to  that  of  the  household 
(G.  M.  Uushforth,  J.iititi  Jli.it.  hi.irri/diim.i  of  the 
Early  Empire,  Oxford,  1893,  p.  58  II'.  Wissowa', 
]..  171  f.). 

We  ilo  not  know  how  far  Augustus  went  in 
restoring  the  old  tcmjili'  cults;  we  can  only  sup- 
pose, on  the  cviilcnce  chielly  of  Ovid's  Fasti,  that 
with  the  restoration  of  the  temples  the  old  forms 
of  worship  were  us  far  as  possible  rescued  from 
oblivion.       Hut   we    do    know   that    he    contrived 
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to  revive  the  old  sacrificial  priesthoods,  as  dis- 
tinijuished  from  the  flourishing  semi-political  col- 
leges of  Pontitices,  Augures,  and  Quindecemviri.  In 
s]iite  of  all  its  disabling  restrictions,  it  was  possible 
once  more  to  fill  the  post  of  Flamen  Dialis  ;  of  Kex 
sacrorum  and  the  otlier  Flamines  we  also  hear  in 
tliu  early  Empire  (Marquardt,  pp.  326-336) ;  and, 
as  these  were  in  tbe  potestas  of  the  Pontifex  niaxi- 
nms,  i.e.  of  the  Princeps  himself,  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  neglect  their  duties. 
Other  ancient  colleges  were  also  revived,  or  con- 
firmed by  the  inclusion  of  the  Emperor  himself 
among  their  members  {Mon.  Anc.  Or.  4) — the  Feti- 
ales,  the  Sodales  Titienses,  the  Salii,  the  Luperci, 
and  above  all  the  Fratres  Arvales,  the  brotherhood 
whose  duty  it  had  once  been  to  lead  a  solemn  pro- 
cession round  the  crops  in  May,  and  so  to  ensure 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  most  important 
material  of  human  subsistence  (see  above,  p.  824). 
A  priesthood  of  this  kind  was  after  Augustus'  own 
heart,  for  it  combined  in  its  operations  the  ideas 
of  agriculture  and  religion,  prosperity  and  moral- 
ity, wliich,  as  we  liave  said,  are  so  prominent 
in  the  Carmen  sceculat-e  of  Horace ;  and  the  for- 
tunat«  survival  of  large  fragments  of  its  records, 
dating  from  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
shows  that  it  continued  to  work  and  to  flourish 
down  to  the  reign  of  Gordian  (A.D.  241),  and  from 
other  sources  we  know  that  it  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  4th  century  (Henzen,  p.  25).  These 
records  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  sacred 
grove  which  from  the  time  of  this  reWval  onwards 
served  as  the  centre  of  the  activity  of  the  brother- 
hood ;  it  was  doubtless  originally  one  of  the  points 
on  the  boundary  of  the  n(jer  liomantis  at  which 
the  Fratres  paused  in  their  procession,  and  lay  at 
the  fifth  milestone  on  the  via  Canipana  between 
Rome  and  Ostia.  See  art.  Arval  Brothers  and 
literature  there  cited  ;  and  short  accounts  will  be 
found  in  Wissowa^  p.  561  f.  ;  Fowler,  Religious 
Experience,  lect.  xix. 

The  Brethren  were  twelve  in  number,  with  a 
Magister  at  their  head  and  a  Flamen  to  assist  him  ; 
they  were  chosen  from  distinguished  famUies  by 
co-optation  (Henzen,  p.  154),  the  reigning  Emperor 
always  being  an  ordinary  member.  Their  duties 
fell  into  two  divisions,  which  most  aptly  illustrate 
the  two  sides  of  Augustus'  religious  policy  :  (1)  the 
performance  of  the  yearly  rites  in  honour  of  the 
Dea  Dia,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  Mars  in 
the  ceremonial  (see  above,  p,  824),  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  iustratio  agri 
Romani  as  the  State  enlarged  its  boundaries ;  (2)  the 
vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  for  the  Emperors  and 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  house. 

The  reader  of  the  Acta  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  old  Roman  piacular  sacri- 
fice, which  was  duly  performed  and  recorded  when- 
ever iron  was  used  in  the  grove,  or  any  damage 
done  to  the  trees  of  the  grove  by  lightning  or 
other  accident;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  A.D.  183, 
wlien  a  fig-tree  sprouted  on  the  root  of  the  temple 
(Henzen,  p.  142  fl'.),  piacula  of  all  appropriate  kinds 
were  sacrificed  to  Mars,  Dea  Dia,  Janus,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Virgines  diva;.  Famuli  divi.  Lares,  Mater 
Larum,  '  .sive  deus  sive  dea  in  cuius  tutela  hie 
lucus  locusque  est,'  Fons,  Hora,  Vesta  Mater, 
Vesta  deorum  dearumque,  Adolenda  Commolenda 
Deferunda,  and  sixteen  divi  of  the  Imperial 
families.  This  *nll  serve  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  revival  of  detailed  ritual  had  been 
carried  by  Augustus,  and  the  extraordinary  ten- 
acity with  which  it  held  its  ground. 

The  second  part  of  the  activity  of  the  Brethren 
illustrates  the  adroit  way  in  Avhich  the  revival  of 
this  priesthood  (as  doubtless  of  the  Salii  and 
others  also)  was  made  to  mark  the  sacred  character 
and  political  and  social  predominance  of  the  Im- 


f)erial  family.  All  events  of  importance  in  the 
ife  of  the  Emperor  and  liis  family  were  the  occa- 
sion of  vows,  prayers,  or  tlianksgivings  on  the  part 
of  the  F'ratres — e.g.,  births,  marriages,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  journeys  and  safe  return,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  consulate  and  other  offices 
or  priesthoods.  These  ceremonies  all  took  place  at 
various  temples  or  altars  in  Rome,  or  at  the  Ara 
Pacis,  which  has  recently  been  excavated  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  A  single  example  taken  at 
random  from  the  Acta  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
tliis.  The  following  is  a  'votum  susceptum  pro 
salute  novi  principis'  on  his  accession  (Henzen, 
p.  105) : 

'  Imp(eratore)  M.  Othone  Caesare  Aug(usto),  L.  Salvio  Othone 
Titiano(iterum)  co(n)s(ulibuB)  III.  k(alendas)  Febr(uaria8),  mag- 
(istro)  inip(eratore)  M.  Othone  Ca;sare  Au^'(usto),  proniag(istro) 
L.  Salvio  Othone  Titiano  :  colleg(i)  fratrum  Ar\  a(lium)  nomine 
immolavit  in  Capitolio  ob  vota  nuncupata  pro  salute  imp(era- 
toris)  M.  Othonis  Ctesaris  Aug(u8ti)  in  annum  proximum  in  III. 
non(a3)  Ianuar<ias)  lovi  b(ovem)  ni(areni) :  lunonl  vacc(am), 
Minervae  vacc(am)  Saluti  p(ublicit)  p(opuli)  R(omani)  vacc(am), 
divo  Aug(usto)  b<ovem)  m(arem),  divre  .\ug(ust£e)  vacc(am),  divo 
Claudio  b(ovem)  m(arem)  ;  in  collegio  adfuerunt,  etc' 

This  record,  which  belongs  to  tlie  year  69  and 
the  accession  of  Otho,  shows  the  divi,  i.e.  the 
deified  Emperors  Augustus  and  Claudius,  together 
with  the  deified  Livia,  associated  with  the  trias 
of  the  Capitoline  temple  and  the  Salus  publica 
in  tlie  sacrificial  rites,  Otho  himself  being  the 
magister  of  tlie  college,  but  represented  by  his 
brother  as  pro-magister  (Henzen,  p.  v,  note  1). 
Under  the  Flavian  dynasty  which  followed,  this 
association  was,  however,  judiciously  dropped. 

No  account  of  Augustus'  work  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  would  be  adequate  without  some  allusion 
to  the  Secular  Games  {ludi  scr.culares)  of  17  B.C., 
in  which  beyond  doubt  he  endeavoured  to  express 
in  outward  show,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  all 
his  views  and  hopes  for  the  political,  moral,  and 
religious  future  of  the  Roman  world.  That  year, 
in  which  his  faithful  colleague  Agrippa  was  still 
spared  him,  and  no  serious  misfortune  had  as  yet 
fallen  upon  the  State  or  the  Csesarean  house,  may 
be  taken  as  the  zenith  of  his  career,  and  is  aptly 
marked  by  this  singular  celebration,  of  which  the 
details  have  come  down  to  us  almost  complete. 
To  the  Sibylline  oracle  which  indicated  the  rites 
to  be  used  (printed,  e.g.,  in  the  l^ibyllinische  Blatter 
of  H.  Diels,  p.  13111.,  from  Zosiiiius,  ii.  6,  who 
also  in  ch.  5  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ludi) 
we  have  now  to  add  the  contemporary  account 
in  the  form  of  an  inscription  (Monumenti  Antichi, 
1891,  p.  601  ff.  ;  Ephem.  Epigr.  viii.  255  fl".)  found 
in  Sept.  1890  in  a  mutilated  condition  near  the 
Tiber  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the  scene  of  the 
nightly  part  of  the  rites.  This  document  contains 
a  letter  of  directions  from  Augustus,  two  senatus 
constUta,  and  full  instructions  from  the  Quinde- 
cemviri as  to  the  details  of  the  ceremonial.  In  a 
popular  lecture  printed  in  his  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen  Wissowa  has  reproduced  the  contents  of 
this  document  with  much  skOl  and  sympathy.  The 
most  important  part  of  it  is  now  easily  accessible 
to  students  in  H.  Dessau,  Sylloge  Inscr.  Lat., 
vol.  ii.  p.  282  fl'.  If  to  these  authentic  sources  of 
information  we  add  the  hymn  which  Horace  wrote 
for  the  occasion  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Augustus,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  his  composi- 
tion in  the  inscription,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  hardly  anotlier  vital  moment  of 
ancient  history  which  can  be  so  clearly  reproduced 
in  imagination,  and  with  all  its  meaning  as  well  as 
its  minutife  of  detail. 

According  to  certain  old  Roman  ideas,  of  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the  origin,  a  S(^culum 
was  a  period  stretching  from  any  moment  to  the 
death  of  the  oldest  person  born  at  that  moment, 
and  a  hundred  years  was  the  average  period  so 
conceived.     A  new  smculum  might  thus  begin  at 
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any  time,  and  might  be  endowed  with  special 
religious  significance  by  certain  ceremonies.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that  a  new  leaf,  so  to 
speak,  might  in  this  way  be  turned  over  in  the 
histoi-y  of  a  people,  all  past  evil,  material  or 
moral,  put  away  and  buried  (so  the  expression 
'  sasculum  condere '  is  now  explained),  and  a  new 
period  of  innocence  and  prosperity  entered  on. 
This  idea  has  manifestly  something  in  common 
with  that  underlying  the  many  curious  rites  first 
collected  by  Manuhardt  in  his  Baumkultus,  and 
famOiarizea  to  English  readers  by  Frazer  in  his 
Golden  Bough,  in  which  objects  are  thrown  into 
the  water  or  buried  after  certain  ceremonies  to 
represent  the  cessation  of  one  period  of  vegetation 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  exactly  it  would  suit  Augustus'  policy,  and 
how  it  might  be  manipulated  to  further  his  aims. 
Ever  since  his  active  life  had  begun,  the  idea 
had  been  in  tlie  air,  and  had  won  general  re- 
cognition through  the  4th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and 
the  fashionable  mysticism  of  the  age,  while  at  the 
gan\e  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tlie  popular 
feeling  of  depression  and  the  desire  to  make  a  new 
start  were  so  strong  as  to  give  it  real  meaning 
and  force.  But  Augustus  did  not  work  it  out 
merely  on  old  lines ;  he  did  indeed  retain  for  the 
rites  to  be  performed  by  night  the  underground 
altar  of  Dis  and  Proserpina  in  the  Campus,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  ludi  since  their  initiation 
by  the  Sibylline  Oracles  in  tlie  First  Punic  war 
(249  B.C. ,  a  period  of  great  depression  and  danger), 
but  the  place  of  these  sombre  deities  was  taken 
by  such  as  would  more  exactly  suit  the  lessons 
tliat  he  wished  to  inculcate  :  the  Greek  Mojra',  the 
Greek  birth-deities  (Ilytliyiaj),  and  on  the  third 
night  Mother  Earth,  the  deity  of  all  fertility.  Thus 
the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  Empire  and  the 
fertility  of  man  and  of  crop  were  brought  in  com- 
bination to  the  notice  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  this  that  the  date  selected  for  the 
celebration  was  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  the  crops  were  fast  ripening,  a 
time  when  the  Ambarvalia  used  to  be  held,  and 
the  preliminary  harvest  festival  of  the  Vestalia 
was  about  to  begin  ;  and  it  was  also  arranged  that 
the  peo])le  should  make  otierings  of  ears  ofcorn  to 
the  acting  jiricsts  on  those  three  days  at  the  end 
of  May  (.May  29-31),  before  the  high  ceremonies 
followed  on  June  1-3. 

But  the  bright  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  coming 
srertilum  were  represented,  not  by  night  or  at  an 
underground  altar  where  the  old  secrulum  might 
be  supposed  to  be  buried,  but  by  day,  and  on  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  On  the  first  and 
second  days  the  Emperor,  with  his  colleague 
Agrippa,  .sacrificed  on  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno  (Minerva  is  not  mentioned),  and  prayed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  State ;  on  the  third  day, 
after  the  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and  Diana  on  the 
Palatine,  i.e.  to  the  protecting  deities  of  the 
Imperial  house  in  their  private  dwelling,  Horace's 
hymn  was  sung  by  choruses  of  twenty-seven  boys 
and  a.-*  many  girls,  on  tlie  Palatine,  and  on  the 
Capitol,  in  the  areas  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Jupiter  (see  Fowler,  Iteligiovn  Experience,  lect. 
xix.).  The  spectacle  ni\ist  have  been  extremely 
beautiful  ;  and  so  anxious  was  Augustus  to  make 
it  universally  popular  that  he  even  allowed  the  un- 
married, who  were  cx(^l\ide<l  as  a  rule  from  liiili, 
to  he  present  on  this  occasion,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription,  line  .'54.  The  Principate  was  to 
initiate  a  new  era  of  peace  and  goodwill,  of  pro- 
sperity and  populousnesH,  of  agriculture  and  plenty 
— and  all  of  these  wore  to  be  acquired  and  secured 
by  faithful  iicrlormanco  of  service  to  the  gods. 
'riiiH  in  the  iilea  that  lies  at  the  root  of  this  famous 
celebration,   a«  it  lies  also  at    the    root   of    the 


Alneid,  whose  author  had  died  but  two  years 
earlier. 

Many  details  might  be  added  to  this  account  of 
Augustus'  revi\al ;  but  what  has  been  here  said 
will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  general  outline 
and  meaning  of  it.  It  remains  to  sketch  the  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Roman  State  religion  in  the 
Imperial  period ;  but  the  material  for  this  is 
as  yet  imperfectly  gathered  together  from  the 
volumes  of  the  CIL. 

ii.  Traces  of  survival  of  the  old  Bomax 
State  religion  ly  the  Imperial  period.— 
(a)  Borne  and  Italy.  —  Though  the  old  Roman  re- 
ligion was  now  beset,  as  we  have  seen,  by  three 
formidable  enemies  which  tended  to  destroy  it 
even  while  they  fed  upon  it,  like  parasites  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world  which  eat  up  their 
host,  viz.  the  rationalizing  philosophy  of  syn- 
cretism, the  worship  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  new 
Oriental  cults,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  continued  to 
sur^dve  in  outward  form,  and  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  in  popular  belief,  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  ten- 
acious conservatism  of  the  Roman  mind  in  regard 
to  forms  and  customs,  partly  of  the  fresh  stimulus 
which  had  been  given  it  by  Augustus  and  his  men 
of  letters,  and  the  conscientious  care  with  which 
the  successors  of  Augustus  carried  out  his  policy  in 
this  department.  Tiberius  himself  had  a  curious 
interest  in  matters  of  religion,  and  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  even  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
parasites,  whUe  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  old 
religious  forms  ;  a  good  example  will  be  found  in 
Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  58),  where  he  is  seen  exercising 
his  authority  as  Pontifex  maximus  to  enforce  the 
ancient  restrictions  on  the  life  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis,  or  [ib.  vi.  12)  where  he  expounds  the  proper 
method  of  consulting  the  Sibylline  books.  Claudius 
added  to  the  same  tendency  a  pedantic  anti- 
quariaiiism  which  made  him  also  a  faithful 
follower  of  Augustus'  policy.  With  the  F'lavian 
dynasty,  which  was  without  the  religious  prestige 
of  the  Julian  house,  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
revert  to  those  cults  which  were  not  specially  con- 
nect! ed  with  the  Imjierial  house.  The  great  trias  of 
the  Capitol — Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva — seems  to 
overshadow  the  Apollo  of  the  Palatine  hill  and 
the  Mars  Ultorof  the  Forum  Augusti ;  not,  indeed, 
that  the  trias  had  ever  lost  its  place  as  the  fore- 
most protecting  power  of  the  State  (Wissowa'-*,  p. 
128),  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advent  of  a  new 
family  to  power  tended  to  diminish  the  prestige 
of  those  worships  which  were  associated  in  the 
liopular  mind  witli  the  Julii.  Domitian  made  a 
special  point  of  the  worshiji  of  Jupiter  ;  he  built 
temples  on  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter  Conservator  and 
Jupiter  Gustos,  and  added  to  the  prestige  of  the 
cult  of  the  trias  by  the  institution  of  a  festival, 
the  Agon  Ca|iitolinus  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74  ;  Aust,  in 
Uoscher,  s.v.  'Jupiter,'  p.  749;  for  his  fanciful 
devotion  to  Minerva  see  Wissowa-',  p.  2.').')).  The 
Antonines,  even  Marcus  AuriOius  himself,  in  spite 
of  a  grandeur  of  religious  and  mciral  hclicf  which 
has  rarely  been  e(iunlled,  wore  mo^t  careful  in 
keeping  up  the  ancient  forms  ;  Marcus  did  not 
hesitate  in  times  of  public  ilistress  to  put  in  action 
the  whole  apparatus  of  tlie  old  religion  (Jul.  Capit. 
13).  . 

During  all  this  early  jieriod  of  the  I.mpiro  the 
tem)ilcs  were  kept  in  repair  aHsiduoii.^^ly.  as  is 
proved  by  inscriptions  (CIL  vi.  934,  9()2.  liHM,  etc.; 
Antoninus  Pius  is  thus  honoured  'oh  insignem 
eiL'a  Ciiriiuonias  pnblicas  curam  ac  ri'ligioiu-m,' 
CIL  vi.  1001)  J  anil  that  there  was  no  falling  ofV  in 
this  respect  seems  to  be  shown  by  tin'  well  known 
story  of  Coiistantins  in  A.I).  321)  being  shown 
round  the  temples  when  ho  visited  Rome  for  the 
first  time,  and   the  curious  interest  which  he  took 
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in  them  in  spite  of  his  Christianity  (Symmachus, 
Bel.  iii.).  And  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
this  spirit  of  conservatism  was  not  merely  an 
afl'air  of  the  Government,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  acting  in  harmony  with  popular  feeling. 
In  the  Theodosian  Code  (xvi.  10.  2)  we  find  that 
the  worship  of  the  family,  i.e.  of  Lares,  Penates,  and 
Genius,  had  to  be  forbidden.  But,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate this  tenacity,  the  student  will  do  best  to 
Decome  acquainted  with  CIL  vi. ,  so  far  as  it  preserves 
the  votive  inscriptions  of  that  age  ;  for  the  number 
is  legion  of  those  which  attest  tlie  surviving  belief 
in  the  great  deities  of  the  old  time,  and  especially 
(apart  from  the  Capitoline  trias)  in  Mars,  Minerva, 
Mercurius,  Venus,  Apollo,  Diana,  Ceres,  Liber, 
Fortuna,  Hercules,  and  others.  A  more  concise 
survey  of  these  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  the 
selection  by  H.  Dessau,  Sylloge  Itiscr.  Lat.,  vol.  ii. 
Again,  the  student  of  the  Christian  Fathers  will 
not  fail  to  note  that  their  tendency  is  to  attack 
the  absurd  minutije  of  the  old  Roman  religion 
rather  than  the  philosophy  or  the  Oriental  worships 
of  their  time  ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  ease 
with  St.  Augustine,  from  whose  de  Uivitate  Dei,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  we  thus  incidentally 
learn  so  much  that  is  of  value  for  our  subject  (see 
esp.  bks.  iv.  and  vii.).  The  very  necessity  under 
which  the  leaders  of  Christianity  found  them- 
selves of  suiting  their  own  religious  calendar,  and 
in  some  instances  even  their  ceremonies,  to  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  pagans  tells  the 
same  story ;  the  Christian  calendar  of  feasts  is 
obviously  based  upon  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  this  day  there  are  many  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church,  especially  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  re- 
mind the  student  of  the  Roman  religion  of  both 
the  forms  and  the  ideas  that  are  familiar  to  him. 
(This  very  interesting  subject,  which  lies  outside 
the  sphere  of  this  article,  is  handled  with  great 
learning  by  H.  Usener  in  his  Beligionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen;  cf.  his  Gotternatnen,  p.  116,  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  of  saints 
and  angels  fastened  itself  upon  the  gods  of  the 
Indig itamenta,  aided  perhaps  by  the  philosophic 
doctrine  that  had  explained  these  same  gods  as 
daemons  [Aust,  p.  103].  To  this  process  the  Roman 
idea  of  the  genius  of  an  individual  contributed 
not  a  little.  But  we  need  not  here  pursue  the 
stages  of  the  death  of  Roman  paganism  ;  nothing 
is  to  be  learnt  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
old  religion,  except  its  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  some  interest- 
ing chapters  in  Dill's  Roman  Society  in  the  last 
Century  of  the  Western  Empire'^,  London,  1899, 
bk.  i.,  and  to  Boissier's  La  Fin  dii  paganisme, 
Paris,  1891.) 

(b)  In  the  provinces. — The  volumes  of  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum,  especially  those  which  coUect  the 
inscriptions  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces, 
show  us  the  names  of  Roman  deities  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  continually  recurring  in  large  numbers, 
and  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  Roman  soldier 
and  the  Roman  merchant  were  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  still  worshipping  the  ancestral 
deities  of  the  State.  But  here  a  great  difficulty 
meets  us,  which  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to  over- 
come. It  was  the  Roman  practice  to  note  the 
points  of  similarity  between  the  gods  whom  they 
found  existing  in  the  provinces  they  acquired  and 
those  of  their  own  religion,  i.e.  points  both  in  the 
cult  and  in  the  conception :  thus  both  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  use  this  '  interpretatio  Romana '  instead  of 
giving  us  the  local  names  of  the  strangers  (Cfes. 
de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17 ;  Tac.  Germania,  9).  As 
Romans  became  more  permanently  settled  in  dis- 
tant parts,  and  as  the  army  came  to  be  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  provincials,   the  distinction 


between  the  deities  of  the  Roman  pantheon  and 
those  of  the  native  provincials  was  gradually  lost 
sight  of,  and  even  for  the  period  of  the  early- 
Empire  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  to  which 
category  a  name  should  be  referred.  Often,  indeed, 
a  cult-title  added  to  the  name  of  the  deity  enables 
us  to  be  sure  that  the  conception  underlying  the 
name  is  foreign  and  not  Roman ;  and  in  the 
articles  '  Mars '  and  '  Mercurius '  in  Boscher  (ii. 
239.5 ft'.,  2828 f.)  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  such 
titles  applied  to  these  deities  (which  chiefly  repre- 
sent the  spread  of  the  Roman  arms  and  Roman 
commerce  respectively  in  the  provinces),  which 
may  mark  them  as  foreigners  under  Roman 
names.  But  "it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
where  such  titles  are  not  found  the  deities  are 
always  genuinely  Roman  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  Roman  names  became 
permanently  attached  to  local  deities,  and  were  so 
used  even  by  the  provincials  themselves.  Thus 
in  CIL  vii.,  which  contains  the  British  inscrip- 
tions, we  find  the  goddess  of  the  hot  springs 
of  Bath  addressed  as  'Minerva'  (no.  43)  ;  'Liber' 
is  the  name  for  the  chief  god  of  the  Dacians  {CIL 
iii.  792,  896,  etc.  ;  cf.  von  Domaszewski,  Die 
Religion  des  rbmischen  Heeres,  p.  54)  ;  '  Hercules ' 
represents  the  German  'Donar';  and  'SUvanus,' 
whose  cult  is  widely  spread  over  the  Empire  as  a 
deity  of  gardens,  boundaries,  and  clearings  (cf. 
Wissowa'',  p.  215),  and  belongs  especially  to  the 
life  of  the  Roman  settler  and  farmer,  was  in 
Dalmatia  undoubtedly  the  representative  of  a 
native  deity.  The  legions,  however,  retained  in 
the  provinces  the  genuine  worship  (combined  with 
that  of  the  Emperor)  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
of  whom  the  aquila  was  the  symbol  (von  Domas- 
zewski, p.  12),  of  Mars,  and  of  Victoria  {ib.  p. 
4ft'.);  the  auxiliary  corps,  who  were  not  necessarily 
Roman  citizens,  continued  to  worship  their  own 
gods,  whether  under  Roman  names  or  not ;  but 
the  legionary  was  a  citizen,  and  the  very  nature 
of  his  oath  and  his  service  compelled  him  to  the 
cult  of  the  deities  who  protected  the  Roman  State 
by  its  armies,  though  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  he  was  neither  a  Roman  nor  an  Italian  by 
birth.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  in  the  midtUe  of 
the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  as  a  reaction  against  the 
Orientalizing  tendency  of  recent  Emperors,  a  new 
military  Mars-religion  appears,  the  work  of  the 
legions  themselves  (cf.  von  Domaszewski,  p.  34 : 
'  No  god  is  so  often  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Em- 
perors of  the  decaying  Empire '). 

But  the  religions  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  a 
study  in  themselves,  and  one  still  incomplete  ;  for 
the  evidence  is  even  yet  not  entirely  collected. 
A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  J.  Toutain, 
Les  Culies  paiens  dans  I'empire  romain,  Paris, 
1907-11. 

The  Religion  of  Roman  Private  Life. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  State.  But  we  have  seen  (above,  p. 
822)  that  this  religion  of  the  State  was  developed 
out  of  the  worship  of  the  family,  and  in  certain  of 
its  most  primitive  and  characteristic  features,  such 
as  the  cult  of  Vesta,  always  retained  the  marks  of 
its  ancestry.  Other  festivals,  such  as  the  Pagan- 
alia  and  Compitalia,  clearly  reflect  the  common 
worship  of  a  union  of  families  before  the  era  of 
the  State  was  reached  ;  these  were  taken  up  into 
the  religious  life  of  the  State,  and  became  sacra 
piihlica,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  terra 
in  Festus,  p.  245.  But  the  religion  of  the  family 
is  included  in  the  term  sacra  privatn,  and,  in  fact, 
forms  the  greater  part  of  such  sac7-a  ('At  privata 
[sacra]  quae  pro  singulis  hominibus,  familiis,  genti- 
bus,  fiunt,'  test,  ad  loc.) ;  nor  need  we  here  go  into 
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the  question  how  far  the  individual  was  or  could 
be  the  subject  of  religious  rites,  nor  into  the 
obscurer  one  of  the  cults  which  had  become  the 
hereditary  property  of  particular  gentes  or  clans. 

0(  the  religion  of  the  family  we  have  considerable  details 
sun-iving,  and  these  have  of  late  been  well  put  together 
and  discussed  by  De  Marchi  in  his  work,  La  Religioiie  juUa 
vita  domestica  Qlilan,  1S96 ;  the  sequel.  La  Religione  gentilizia 
t  oMtgiali,  appeared  in  1903).  Other  modern  authorities 
are  Marquardt,  Staatseerwaltunf),  iii.  121  ff.,  and  Primtalter- 
thiitner,  vol.  i.,  where  the  private  Ufe  of  the  Roman  may 
be  best  studied  in  connexion  with  his  religious  practice. 
See  also  articles  in  Koscher  on  '  Lares,'  '  Penates."  '  Genius,' 
etc.,  and  later  ones  on  kindred  subjects  in  Pauly-Wissowa. 
E.  Samter,  in  his  Famili^iyfeste  der  Griechm  und  ii'dm^r  (Berlin, 
1901),  has  interesting  discussions  of  certain  practices  from 
the  point  of  view  of  comparative  religious  practice ;  and  a 
short  account  will  be  found  in  Fowler,  Uotnaji  Idtas  of  Deity, 
Lonilon.  1914,  p.  14  ff.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the 
material  from  which  our  information  is  drawn  on  this  subject  is 
scattered  over  the  whole  range  of  Roman  literature  from 
Plautus  and  Cato  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  that  the  Corpus 
InscriptioJium  and  archseological  research  have  of  late  years 
added  very  important  matter,  which  is  still  increasing,  and  still 
imperfectly  sifted  and  absorbed. 

Two  preliminary  remarks  seem  necessary.  (1) 
There  is  no  question  here  of  periods  of  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  religion  of  the  State  ;  development, 
or  in  one  sense  degeneration,  worked  upwarcls /rom 
the  worship  of  the  family  and  but  little  within  it. 
True,  the  wealthy  Roman  families  towards  the  end 
of  the  Republican  period  doubtless  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  carelessness,  but  the  sacra 
privata  were  so  closely  connected  legally  with  the 
continuity  of  the  family  and  its  property  that 
the  natural  conservatism  of  the  Roman  was  here 
strongly  and  for  the  most  part  successfully  ap- 
pealed to.  On  this  point,  and  on  the  duty  of  tlie 
i'ontitices  to  see  that  the  sacra  privata  were  duly 
maintained,  see  esp.  Cicero,  de  Legihits,  ii.  46  ff.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  important  change  in  the 
character  of  domestic  worship  was  the  iconic  repre- 
sentation of  the  '  household  gods,'  which  came  in 
at  the  end  of  the  Republican  period  ;  e.g.,  the 
Penates  came  to  be  represented  by  images  of  the 
Dioscuri  (Wissowa,  Gcinmmclte  Ahhandlungen, 
p.  95ff. ) ;  otherwise  in  the  country  and  in  familie* 
of  ordinary  means  the  religious  forms  remained  al- 
ways much  tlie  same.  (2)  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  religion  of  the  family  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  State  authorities.  In  the  older 
forms  of  marriage,  and  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  cemeteries  and  the  private  rites  there  per- 
formed, the  Pontifices,  and  especially  the  Pontifex 
maximus,  had  a  legitimate  right  of  interference, 
and  could  prevent  the  contamination  of  sacra  priv- 
ata as  well  as  sacra  publica,  as  in  the  case  or  the 
Bacchan,alia  in  186  B.C.  As  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  4611'. 
shows,  the  Pontilices  were  the  source  of  all  exact 
knowledge  of  the  sacra  privata,  and  the  general 
referees  in  all  matters  relating  thereto.  In  other 
words,  the  State  was  responsible  through  its 
authorities  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  religi- 
ous duties  of  all  its  members,  inchiding  the  private 
ones,  just  as  with  us  it  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  moral  duties  towards  women,  children, 
and  animals.  This  was  the  result  of  the  inseparable 
union,  .so  to  spc;ik,  of  ("hurch  anil  State  at  Rome. 

The  centre-point  of  the  religion  of  private  life 
was  the  house,  and  the  centre-point  of  the  house 
was  tlie  atrium,  or  hall,  as  we  slioiiM  <'all  it,  which 
represented  the  original  form  of  Italian  dwelling 
out  of  which  all  the  additions  of  the  later  house 
were  developed.  Here'  the  family  "n't  fur  iill  pur- 
poses but  that  of  sleeping  ;  here,  in  all  houses  but 
those  of  advanced  city  life  and  hixuiioiis  country 
villas,  the  deities  of  the  household  had  their  abode. 
As  the  atrium  was  the  centre  of  1  he  house,  so  was 
the  liiarth  (/urun)  the  centre  of  the  atrium— the: 
heart  Ii,  '  the  natural  altar  of  the  dwelling  room  of 
man'  (Aiisl,  ii.  214).  This  was  the  seat  of  Vesta, 
and    behind   it  was  the  penus,  or  store  closet,  the 


seat  of  the  Penates.  Thus  Vesta  and  the  Penates 
are  in  the  most  genuine  sense  the  protecting  and 
nourishing  deities  of  the  household.  Here,  too,  in 
the  atrium  was  the  Lararium,  or  altar  of  the  Lar 
familiaris,  the  deity  of  the  land  which  the  familj- 
tilled  as  well  as  of  the  house  in  which  they  dwelt ; 
and  here,  too,  was  worshipped  the  tlenius  of  the 
paterfamilias,  on  whose  aid  the  family  depended 
for  its  fertility  and  continuance.  A  few  words 
about  each  of  these  deities  or  spirits  will  help  to 
make  clear  the  character  of  this  simple  and  beauti- 
ful religious  life.  They  were  all  quite  distinct  con- 
ceptions, and,  in  spite  of  all  the  web-spinning  of 
later  Greek  and  Roman  syncretism,  we  can  feel 
fairly  sure  about  the  essential  meaning  of  each  one 
of  them. 

1.  Vesta  was  beyond  doubt  (see  above,  p.  825)  the 
spirit  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth ;  she  thus  repre- 
sented the  most  essential  part  of  the  domestic 
economy,  the  power  to  keep  the  body  warm  and  to 
cook  the  food — the  maintenance  of  the  physical 
vitality  of  the  family.  It  has  been  said,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  Vesta  represents  this  vitality 
rather  in  the  abstract,  while  the  other  deities 
represent  it  in  one  or  another  more  concrete  form 
(De  Marchi,  p.  67,  following  Herzog,  in  Bhein.  Mus. 
xiv.  6).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  de- 
scribe her  as  tlie  centre-point  round  which  the 
others  are  set ;  for  she  was  at  least  as  concrete  a 
conception  as  any  of  the  others,  and  more  so  than 
the  Genius  of  the  head  of  the  house.  ('  Nee  tu 
aliud  Vestam  quara  vivam  intellige  flammam,'  says 
Ovid,  Faxti,  vi.  291  ;  cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB",  pt.  i., 
The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  200  tl'.)  In  front 
of  her  dwelling — the  hearth — was  the  table  at 
which  the  family  took  their  meals,  provided  with 
salt-cellar  {salinum),  sacred  salt  cake,  baked  ac- 
cording to  primitive  fashion  (mola  salsa  ;  Fowler, 
p.  110)  by  the  daughters  of  the  family,  as  for 
the  State  worship  by  the  Vestals,  and  the  little 
sacrificial  dish  (pateua).  After  the  first  and  chief 
course  of  the  midday  meal  silence  was  enjoined, 
and  an  oflfering  of  a  part  of  the  meal  was  thrown 
on  to  the  fire  (Serv.  Ain.  i.  730;  Marquardt, 
iii.  126  note).  Thus  it  is  certain  that  this  oti'ering 
was  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  hre  (Vesta) ;  whether 
also  originally  to  the  Penates  may  be  doubtful, 
but  so  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  in  later 
times,  if  Servius  is  right  in  stating  that  the/ucM* 
was  the  altar  of  the  di  Penates  [ad  jEn.  xi.  211). 
The  Lar  was  also  included  in  historical  times  (Ov. 
Fasti,  ii.  633),  and  the  deities  of  the  household 
were  reckoned  all  together  in  the  offering  (so  the 
plural  dei  is  used  in  Serv.  ad  .iHn.  i.  730) ;  hut  the 
practice  of  casting  it  into  the  fire  points  to  a 
primitive  usage  in  which  Vesta  alone  was  con- 
cerned, and  sup)>orts  the  view  taken  above  that 
she  was  the  centre-point  of  the  whole  group,  and 
the  most  essential  representative  of  the  life  of 
the  family.  A  well -Known  Pompeian  painting 
(De  Marchi,  p.  67,  tab.  iii.)  shows  Vesta  silting 
between  two  Lares,  with  the  ass,  her  favourite 
animal,  behind  her;  but  this  only  serves  to  illus- 
trate tiic  anthrojiomorphie  influence  of  Greek  art 
on  the  Roman  religion  even  in  domestic  life.  Cf. 
also  art.  IlKAKTII,  Hkahth-Gods  (Roman). 

2.  Penates  arc  the  spirits  of  the  household  store 
(petins,  which  word  Cicero  explains  as  '  oimie  quo 
vescuntur  homines'  [dc  Mat.  fleor.  ii.  28;  cf.  (Jell. 
A'uct.  All.  iv.  1.  17]).  The  religious  nature  of  this 
store  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  impure 
person  was  allowi^d  to  enter  it,  and  the  duty  was 
especially  Ihiit  of  the  children  of  the  family  (see 
Fowler,  C/K  x.  [IKIHI]  317),  whose  purity  ami 
religi<ms  capability  were  symbolized  tlii'oughout 
Riiman  bistciry  by  the  toga  prirtrxta  wliicli  I  hey 
wore.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  point  out  llial  the 
Penates  are  not  to  bo  understooil  as  representing 
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the  ancestors  of  the  family  ;  they  are  purely  spiri- 
tual conceptions  of  the  genuine  Roman  kind, 
attached  to  a  particular  spot,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  to  another  spot  with  tlie  family,  as  ^neas 
carried  his  Penates  from  Troy  to  Italy.  (The 
termination  -as,  of  which  Penates  must  be  tlie 
plural,  though  the  singular  is  nowhere  found,  al- 
ways implies  position  in  a  fixed  spot.)  Penates  is 
not,  like  Lares,  a  substantival  name,  but  an  adjec- 
tive ;  thus  we  find  di  penates  but  never  di  lares 
(Wis.sowa-,  p.  164),  and  the  adjectival  form  admits 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  deities  being  included 
under  it.  Pompeian  paintings  show  many  difi'erent 
deities  thus  included  ;  and  in  that  referred  to  just 
above,  where  Vesta  and  the  Lares  are  found 
together,  they  may  all  represent  the  di  penates 
('penates  sunt  omnes  dei  qui  domi  coluntur,'  Serv. 
ad  ^n.  ii.  514).  But  this  elasticity  is,  no  doubt, 
a  later  growth  ;  and  in  the  simple  Roman  family 
of  the  country,  as  in  the  house  of  the  primitive 
farmer,  the  Penates  must  have  been,  as  their 
name  implies,  simply  the  spirits  of  the  household 
store. 

3.  Lar  familiaris. — The  origin  of  Vesta  and 
the  Penates  admits  of  little  doubt ;  but  that  of 
the  Lar  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  there  was  originally  but  one 
Lar  of  the  liousehold,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Auhdaria  of  Plautus  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion  among  scholars.  Varro,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  Lares 
were  the  same  as  Manes  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  6  ; 
Wissowa^,  p.  174),  and  recently  this  idea  has  been 
again  in  favour,  since  the  subject  of  the  worship 
of  ancestors  has  been  matter  of  comparative  in- 
vestigation. It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
the  Lar  represented  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
family,  who  (as  has  been  assumed)  was  originally 
buried  in  the  house,  and  continued  to  reside  there. 
This  was  the  view  of  F.  de  Coulanges  in  his  re- 
markable book  La  Citi  antique,  and  it  has  of  late 
been  maintained  by  both  De  Marchi  and  Samter 
in  the  works  referred  to  above.  But  archaeological 
research  in  Italy  has  faUed  to  discover  any  trace 
of  burial  in  the  house,  or  even  within  the  walls  of 
a  settlement  (see  Fowler,  CIB  xi.  [1897]  34).  At 
all  times  the  dead  had  a  settlement  of  their  own 
outside  that  of  the  living  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Romans  ever  thought  of  their  duly  buried 
ancestors  as  having  any  place  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  living.  As  among  other  peoples,  they  may 
have  been  conceived  as  having  a  desire  to  return  to 
their  abode,  especially  if  deprived  by  some  accident 
of  funeral  rites,  but  in  that  case  the  great  object 
of  the  living  was  to  expel  them  (Fowler,  p.  107  ff. ). 
A  convincing  argument  is  that  the  Lares,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  never  addressed  as 
di,  as  the  Manes  invariably  were  ;  i.e.,  they  cannot 
have  been  human  beings  who  became  divine  at 
death.  Of  late  Wissowa  has  claimed  for  the  Lar 
a  difl'erent  origin,  and  his  view,  in  spite  of  criticism 
[e.g.  Samter,  p.  10511'.),  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
field  at  present.  The  Lares,  he  argues,  were  not 
originally  household  gods  at  all,  but  deities  pre- 
siding over  the  several  holdings  of  a  settlement ; 
they  were  originally  worshipped  at  the  compitn,  or 
crossways,  where  several  such  holdings  met ;  there 
stood  the  shrine,  with  as  many  altars  as  there  were 
Lares  and  holdings  over  which  they  presided  (see 
Wissowa'-',  p.  167  tf.  ;  art.  CROSS-ROADS  [Roman]). 
Thus  they  fill  a  place  in  the  private  worship  which 
would  otherwise  be  vacant — that  of  the  holding, 
and  its  productive  power — while  the  buried  an- 
cestors are  quite  sufficiently  represented  by  di 
manes,  di  parentes,  etc.  Thus,  too,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  their  occurrence  in  the  Arval  hymn, 
one  of  the  oldest  Latin  fragments  we  possess 
(Henzen,  p.  26),  for  they  would  naturally  be  objects 


of  invocation  at  the  lustration  of  the  crops  of  the 
settlement  (see  above,  p.  841).  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  Lar  of  the  holding  founil 
his  way  into  the  house  :  he  became  the  object  of 
the  worship  of  tlie  whole  familia,  i.e.  the  workers 
on  the  land,  both  bond  and  free,  and  passed 
(perhaps  as  the  bond-workers  grew  more  numer- 
ous and  important)  into  the  circle  of  Vesta- 
Penates-Genius,  with  which,  strictly  speaking, 
slaves  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  true  that  we  can- 
not trace  this  passage  historically,  and  we  know 
that  the  Lares  of  the  compita  retained  their  seat 
there  and  remained  as  Lares  compitales  even  in 
the  growing  city  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Lares  were  attached  to  the  land  and  not,  like  the 
Genius,  to  the  person  of  any  man,  and,  as  so 
attached,  their  presence  in  the  house  can  hardly 
be  explained  in  any  other  way.  The  arguments 
for  this  theory  will  be  found  in  full  in  Wissowa's 
art.  '  Lares '  in  Roscher,  in  his  liel.  und  Kult. ', 
p.  167  ff.,  and  in  a  reply  to  Samter  in  AUW  vii. 
[1904]. 

4.  Genius. — The  last  of  the  deities  of  the  house- 
hold was  the  Genius  of  the  paterfamilins,  not  to 
be  identified,  as  in  the  age  of  syncretism,  with 
the  Lar  familiaris  (Censorinus,  de  Die  Natali, 
iii.  2) ;  even  so  late  as  the  Theodosian  Code 
the  two  are  distinguished  in  the  practice  of  the 
cult  (see  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10.  2).  The  Genius  was 
in  primitive  conception  the  generative  jjower  of 
the  man — that  mj'sterious  power  which  main- 
tained the  continuity  of  the  family,  yet  belonged 
to  the  individual  for  his  lifetime  only,  and  to  him 
alone ;  and  apparently  as  inherent  in  this  power 
was  conceived  to  be  all  his  masculine  capacity  of 
enjoyment  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The 
Genius  is  not  the  soul  of  the  man,  but  the  numcn 
residing  in  him,  whose  power  exhibits  itself  chiefly 
in  the  continuance  of  the  family,  and  who  must 
therefore  be  an  object  of  veneration  for  all  its 
members.  The  seat  of  the  Genius  was  more  especi- 
ally the  marriage  bed  (leetus  genialis) ;  and  the 
festival  of  the  Genius  was  the  birthday  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  in  which  the  whole /awuVJa  took 
part,  slaves  and  freedmen  included  (see  Wissowa-, 
p.  176;  De  Marchi,  p.  176 ff.).  This  is  the  strict 
meaning  of  Genius  in  domestic  worship  :  for  further 
developments  of  the  conception  see  Fowler,  Roman 
Ideas  of  Deity,  pp.  17  ff.,  158  ff. 

As  might  be  guessed  from  all  that  we  have  seen 
of  the  Roman  ideas  of  the  supernatural,  all  the  im- 
portant epochs  in  human  life,  and  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  them,  had,  originally  at  least,  a 
religious  character. 

5.  Marriage. — See  art.  Marriage  (Roman). 

6.  Birth  and  early  years. — If  we  are  to  believe 
Varro  as  quoted  by  St.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  1 1, 
37  ;  cf .  Tertull.  ad  Nat.  ii.  11),  the  processes  of  birth 
and  bringing  up  were  under  the  protection  of  a  multi- 
tude of  spirit-deities,  all  of  whom  should  be  invoked 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  terms ;  but, 
as  has  been  said  above  (p.  832),  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  lists  were  not  the  invention  of  a 
comparatively  late  age  of  priestly  activity,  and 
whether  these  numina  were,  in  fact,  recognized  in 
ordinary  practice.  The  chief  deity  of  birth  was 
Juno  Lucina ;  in  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 
which  is  a  prophetic  carmen  sung  at  the  actual 
moment  of  birth  (see  Fowler,  in  J.  B.  Mayor, 
Fowler,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Virgil's  Messianic 
Eclogue,  1907,  p.  69),  this  is  tiie  only  deity 
invoked.  Immediately  after  the  birth,  if  tlie  infant 
were  sublatus,  i.e.  acknowledged  by  the  father  and 
destined  to  be  brought  up,  we  are  told  by  Varro 
(Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  v\.  9)  of  a  custom  so  curious  that 
it  may  be  mentioned  here  as  possibly  primitive  in 
its  original  form  and  dating  from  the  early  agri- 

I  cultural  age  of  Roman  life.     Three  men  at  night 
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came  to  the  tlireshold  of  the  house  and  struck  it 
respectively  with  a  hatchet,  a  mortar,  and  a  hesom, 
that  '  b}-  these  signs  of  afrriculture  Silvanus  miglit 
be  prevented  from  entering ' ;  from  these  actions 
arose  three  deities,  Intercidona,  Pilumnus,  Deverra, 
by  whose  guardianship  the  infant  is  protected 
against  the  power  of  Silvanus  (cf.  art.  Birth 
[Greek  and  Roman],  §  2).  This  idea  of  the 
force  of  cultivation  in  keeping  off  wild  and  evU 
spirits  may  be  illustrated  from  Robertson  Smitli's 
Rdigion  of  the  Semites,  lect.  iii.  We  need  not 
follow  the  infant  through  the  stages  of  his  commit- 
ment to  the  care  of  otlier  numina  ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  tliat,  tliough  the  accounts  of  these 
whicli  have  come  down  to  us  from  Varro  are  doubt- 
less exaggerated,  the  earliest  tender  age  was,  no 
doubt,  matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  utmost  endeavour  to  avert  e\'il  in- 
fluences and  omens.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  children's  bulla,  or  amulet,  is  almost  certain, 
and  probably  the  toga  prcetexta,  which  was  worn 
by  both  boys  and  girls,  had  an  originally  religious 
or  quasi-religious  meaning  (see  Fowler,  CIR  x. 
317V  But  the  one  really  religious  ceremony  of 
which  we  know  in  the  lirst  days  of  infancy  is 
that  of  the  dies  lustriciis — the  ninth  day  for  boys 
and  the  eightli  for  girls — on  wliich,  as  tlie  name 
implies,  the  child  was  purified  and  adopted  into 
the  family  and  its  sacra,  and  received  also  its  name. 
After  this  the  boy  or  girl  grew  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  household  gods,  and  performed  various 
religious  duties  in  their  service.  On  reaching 
puberty  the  boy  laid  aside  the  bulla  and  the  prm- 
tcxta  ;  the  former  was  liung  on  the  images  of  the 
Lares  in  later  times  (Persius,  v.  31),  while  the 
latter  was  taken  otl'  finally  at  the  festival  of 
the  Liberalia  in  March,  when  the  youth  went  to 
the  Capitol  and  sacrificed  there  to  Jupiter  and  to 
Juventas  (De  Marchi,  \).  176  ;  Fowler,  p.  56).  The 
girl  when  about  to  be  married  also  laid  aside  her 
pra-tcxta,  witli  her  dolls  and  other  marks  of  child- 
hood, and,  if  Wissowa  guesses  rightly  (ARW 
vii.  54),  ottered  them  to  the  Lares  at  the  Compi- 
talia.  The  tender  and  dangerous  age  of  childhood 
being  then  passed,  and  youth  and  maiden  being 
endowed  with  new  powers,  the  peculiar  defensive 
armour  of  infancy  might  be  dispensed  with. 

7.  Death,  burial,  and  cult  of  the  dead. — As  Aust 
has  well  observed  (p.  2'25),  religion  had  no  part  to 
play  at  the  Roman  deathbed  ;  tlie  dying  man  had 
no  reckoning  to  make  with  heaven,  and  had  no 
need  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  order  to  depart 
this  life  in  peace.  His  responsibility  for  his  actions 
cea.sed  with  this  life,  and  after  death  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  gods  ;  thus  he 
had  no  need  of  any  mediating  priest  in  his  last 
moments.  The  miserable  fears  which  haunted 
him  through  life,  painted  by  Lucretius  in  such 
glowing  colours  of  contempt,  ceased  altogether  at 
his  death  ;  his  peace  and  comfort  in  his  grave  de- 
pendeil  on  the  riglit  legal  and  religious  conduct  of 
his  living  family,  in  resi)e(t  of  proper  burial  and 
yearly  renewed  olferings  to  tljc  di  mnnrs  of  the 
family  at  the  common  tomli.  The  house  which  he 
had  l<;ft  for  the  last  time,  and  all  who  h.ad  been  in 
contact  with  the  deceased,  imist  be  duly  purilied 
by  lustration,  in  this  case  by  fumigation  an<l  the 
sprinUling  of  water,  but  the  true  religious  rites 
only  began  at  the  grave.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing  that  both  burial  and  cremation  were  in 
use  at  Rome  in  historical  liiiiiK,  and  had  been  ho, 
a«  we  know  from  the  .\II  Tabli's,  since  at  least  the 
5th  cent.  Ii.c. ;  the  religions  rites  in  each  ciyie  were 
practicallj'  the  same:  thi^  details  of  dilference  in 
other  reH])(!ctH  will  be  found  in  Marquardt,  Privat- 
altertliiimrr,  i.  3(>.')  II'. 

When  the  boily  or  asheH  had  been  consigned 
to  the  last  rcRling-place,  the  mourners  partook  at 


the  grave  of  a  meal  called  silicernium,  which  had  a 
religious  character.  The  meaning  and  derivation 
of  the  word  are  uncertain,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  .sacra- 
mental meal,  first  offered  to  the  dead  and  then  ]iar- 
taken  of  by  the  survivors  (De  Marchi,  p.  192),  since 
Tertullian  (Apol.  13)  parallels  it  with  the  epulum 
Jovi.i  of  which  the  magistrates  and  Senate  partook 
in  the  visible  presence  of  the  three  deities  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  (Fowler,  p.  218).  Thus  it  would 
seem  to  have  bound  together  the  living  and  the 
tnanes  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  mystical 
way  as  deity  and  worshipper  were  thought  to 
be  made  one  when  the  victim  was  not  only  killed 
but  consimied.  The  rites  at  the  grave  continued 
till  the  ninth  day ;  on  one  of  these  days  occurred 
the  foncE  denicales,  of  which  the  meaning  is  uncer- 
tain, but  they  may  have  included,  as  IJe  Marchi 
has  sugijested  (p.  196),  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  to  the 
Lar  familiaris  of  wiiich  Cicero  speaks  in  dc  Lcgibus, 
ii.  22,  55.  The  '  finis  funestie  familiar,'  or  conclusion 
of  the  mourning,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
is  the  sacrum  novcndiale  on  the  ninth  day,  which 
consisted  of  a  sacrifice  at  the  grave,  and  was  followed 
bj'  the  cenn  novcndialis,  at  which  the  partakers 
appeared  no  longer  in  mourning  but  in  white,  and 
celebrated  with  good  cheer  the  end  of  their  sorrow  ; 
in  rich  families  this  might  again  be  followed  by 
ludi  fitnehres  novendiales,  as  J^ineas  in  ^•Encid,  v., 
after  the  parentatio,  or  renewal  of  these  rites  in 
the  cult  of  the  dead,  refreshed  the  spirits  of  his 
men  by  athletic  contests. 

As  the  dead  continued  to  exist  as  spirits  or  deities 
after  due  burial,  it  was  necessary  to  renew  every 
year  the  rites  at  the  grave  which  we  have  described. 
This  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  State  on 
what  may  be  called  the  Roman  All  Souls'  Days, 
nine  in  number,  as  werejthe  days  of  original  mourn- 
ing (Feb.  13-21,  Parentalia  ;  Fowler,  p.  306  «.).  On 
Feb.  22  was  the  family  festival  of  the  Caristia,  de- 
scribed by  Ovid  (Fasti,  ii.  617  f.)  as  a  kind  of  re- 
union of  the  living  members  of  the  family  after 
they  had  done  their  duty  by  the  di  miines,  when 
all  quarrels  were  forgotten  in  a  general  harmony. 
This  took  place  not  at  the  grave  but  in  the  house, 
and  the  household  gods  shared  in  the  sacred  meal. 
Cf.  art.  Death  and  Disposal  of  thu  Dead 
(Roman). 

8.  Agricultural  rites. — A  word  must  be  said  about 
those  religious  observances  of  private  life  which 
were  so  important  for  the  prosperous  prosecution  of 
the  daily  labour  of  the  ordinary  Roman.  Of  such 
observances  in  the  great  city  itself  we  know  noth- 
ing indee<l,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  obsolete 
at  a  very  early  period,  or  were  never  followed  out, 
as  in  the  leisured  life  of  the  farm  ;  the  '  busy  idle- 
ness' of  town  life  probably  had  a  damaging  cti'ect 
upon  sim])le  piety,  as  has  heen  the  case  in  modern 
Europe.  But  of  the  religious  ritual  of  the  farm 
we  fortunately  have  valuable  records  in  Cato's 
treatise  on  agriculture,  compiled  in  the  middle  of 
the  2ii(l  cent.  li.C. ;  the.se  records  are  in  all  prob- 
ability drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Pontilices, 
and  are  included  by  Cato  in  his  work  as  giving  the 
genuine  and  correct  formulas  of  invocation  to  the 
gods  for  those  about  to  undertake  certain  agri- 
cultural operations.  One  of  them  has  already  been 
quoteil  above,  in  cnnnexion  witli  sMcrilicial  ritual 
and  prayer;  they  have  been  carefully  studied  of 
late  by  l)e  Marchi  (p.  12Sfr.),  ami  t iaiislated  by 
him  into  Italian,  witli  notes.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  give  only  a  g(!neral  account,  and  a  single  speci- 
men of  invocali(m. 

For  the  safety  of  liis  oxen  the  farmer  is  directed 
(Cato,  de  Aqrir'nllura,  S3)  to  oiler  to  Mars  Silvanus 
in  the  wood  (prcMumably  the  wooilland  when-  they 
grazed),  and  by  daylight,  for  each  lieiid  of  cattle  a 
fixed  amounlcif  nii'al,  lard,  flesh,  and  wine.     The 
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offering  might  be  made  either  by  a  free  man  or  by 
a  slave,  i.e.  by  the  villicus  in  tlie  master's  absence  ; 
but  no  woman  was  to  take  part  in  it,  or  even  to 
see  the  ceremony.  The  oti'erings  were  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  persons  present  (cf.  Fowler,  p.  104). 
Agaiu,  when  the  pear-trees  were  in  blossom,  another 
ofi'ering,  called  daps  (cf.  Festus,  p.  68),  was  to  be 
made  for  the  oxen,  in  this  case  to  Jupiter  Dapalis 
(cf .  Jupiter  Farreus  in  the  rite  of  confarreatio).  The 
day  was  to  be  a  holiday  for  the  oxen  and  the  herds- 
men, and  for  those  who  took  part  in  the  rite  ;  and 
afterwards  it  was  legitimate  to  sow  various  kinds  of 
seed  (Cato,  131  f.  ;  cf.  Fowler,  p.  218).  Once  more, 
when  wood  was  cut,  or  clearing  made,  or  any  dig- 
ging done  in  a  wood  which  might  be  inhabited  by 
some  unkno%vn  deity,  a  piacular  sacrifice  of  a  pig 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  following  prayer  recited  : 
'  Si  deus,  si  dea,  cujus  illud  sacrum  est,  ut  tibi  ius 
siet  porco  piaculo  facere  illiusce  sacri  coercendi 
[i.e.  violating]  ergo.  Harumque  rerum  ergo  sive 
ego,  sive  quis  iussu  meo  fecerit,  ut  id  fecerit,  recte 
factum  siet.  Eius  rei  ergo  te  hoc  porco  piaculo 
immolando  bouas  preces  precor,  uti  sies  volens  pro- 
pitius  mihi  domo  familiaeque  mete  liberisque  meis  ; 
harumque  rerum  ergo  macte  hoc  piaculo  immolando 
esto '  (Cato,  139  f. ;  for  this  kind  of  piaculum  cf. 
Henzen,  p.  136  ff.). 

The  singularly  interesting  directions  for  the  Ivs- 
tratio  agri  have  been  already  alluded  to  and  in 
part  quoted  (above,  p.  828).  Here  we  may  sub- 
stitute for  it'another  piece  of  ritual,  to  be  enacted 
before  the  harvest  is  begun,  which  is  given  by  Cato 
in  ch.  134.  Before  the  harvest  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  sacrifice  oi  a, porca prcecidanea  in  the  follow- 
ing way  (for  this  sacrifice  of  a  sow  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  cult  of  the  dead,  from  wliich  it  may 
have  passed  into  the  common  usage  of  the  farm, 
see  W  issowa^,  p.  193 ;  De  Marchi,  p.  135,  note). 
The  ofi'ering  must  be  made  to  Ceres  before  the  har- 
vesting of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  rape.  Janus, 
Jupiter,  Juno  are  to  be  invoked  with  incense  and 
wine  before  the  immolation  of  the  sow ;  and  to 
Janus  a  sacred  cake  [stmes)  is  to  be  ofiiered  with 
the  following  prayer :  '  O  Father  Janus,  \\'ith  the 
offering  of  this  cake  I  pray  thee  to  be  propitious 
to  me,  my  children,  my  house,  and  ray  familia.' 
Then  another  kind  of  cake  (fertum)  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter  with  the  same  formula  of  prayer. 
Next,  wine  was  to  be  offered  to  Janus  with  the 
words,  '  Father  Janus,  as  I  have  prayed  thee  good 
prayers  in  offering  the  strues,  so  for  the  same  ob- 
ject let  this  offering  of  wine  succeed ' ;  so  also  a 
wine  offering  was  to  be  made  to  Jupiter.  Then 
the^orcot  prcecidanea  was  to  be  slain  ;  and,  when 
the  entrails  had  been  laid  bare,  another  strues  was 
to  be  offered  to  Janus  as  before,  and  another fertiim 
to  Jupiter,  and  to  each  of  them  an  offering  of  wine. 
Afterwards  both  the  meat  and  the  wine  were  to 
be  offered  to  Ceres. 

With  this  specimen  of  ritual,  which  so  well  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  Roman  religious 
practice,  whether  public  or  private,  this  article  may 
fitly  be  concluded.  Like  all  such  formulEe,  it  sug- 
gests questions  which  are  not  easy  to  answer,  and 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt  to  explain  here. 
But  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  was 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  as  to  the  origin 
and  essential  character  of  the  genuine  religio  of  the 
early  Romans,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  an  agricultural  people  towards  the 
powers  to  whom  they  believed  themselves  indebted 
for  all  success  in  procuring  food  and  clothing  by 
agricultural  labour. 

Literature  (the  works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  of  the 
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Etrusker,  ed.  W.  Deecke,  Stutteart,  1877 ;  Nissen,  H.,  Das  Tern- 
plum,  Berlin,  1869 ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyclopddie  der 
classischen  AUertumswissensehaft ;  *Preller,  L.,  Romische 
Mi/thologieS,  ed.  H.  Jordan,  Berlin,  1883 ;  "Roscher,  W.  H., 
Lexicon  der  griechischen  und  romisehen  Mythologie;  Ross- 
bach,  A.,  Untersuchungen  ilber  die  romische  Ehe,  Stuttgart, 
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ROMANTICISM.— See  Culture. 

ROSARIES.— I.  Origin.— A  rosary  is  a  string 
of  knots  or  beads,  designed  as  an  aid  to  the  memory, 
and,  when  used  in  religious  exercises,  providing  a 
convenient  method  for  counting  the  recitation  of 
prayers  or  the  repetition  of  the  names  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  The  use  of  the  rosary  is  very 
widely  spread,  but  its  earliest  home  seems  to  be  in 
Asia,  where  it  can  lay  claim  to  a  fairly  venerable 
antiquity.  In  dealing  with  its  origin  we  can  do 
no  more  as  yet  than  put  forward  suggestions. 

The  use  of  knots  {q.v.)  as  mnemonic  signs  is 
almost  universal,  and  such  a  simple  device  may 
have  been  invented  again  and  again  ;  its  appear- 
ance in  many  parts  of  the  world  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  invented  in  one  country  and  trans- 
mitted thence  to  other  centres.  The  highest  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  knots  as  a  means  of 
aiding  the  memory  and  for  keeping  records  is  seen 
in  S.  America,  where  the  quipn  (a  Peruvian  word 
meaning  '  knot ')  served  as  a  means  of  record  and 
communication  in  a  highly  organized  society.  It 
was  a  system  of  knot-writing,  each  kind  of  knot 
having  a  separate  meaning,  the  different  coloured 
cords  also  having  each  its  own  significance.'  In 
China,  in  the  times  of  Yung-ching-che,  it  is  stated, 
the  people  used  little  cords  marked  by  different 
knots,  which,  by  their  numbers  and  distances, 
served  them  instead  of  writing."  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  early  use  by  the  Chinese  of  a  contriv- 
ance simUar  to  the  quipu  of  tlie  Peruvians.  In 
the  rosary  used  by  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists 
in  Japan  there  is  a  knot  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  strings  which  hang  from  the  main  string  of 
beads,  and  it  is  said  to  resemble  an  ancient  Chinese 
character  which  means  'man,'  being  one  of  a  com- 
bination of  characters  used  in  representing  one  of 
the  many  attributes  of  Buddlia.' 

The  use  of  knots  as  mnemonic  signs  for  purely  secular 
purposes  still  persists  in  many  countries.  Among  tlie  Indians 
of  Guiana,  when  apaiwari  feast  is  to  be  held,  the  entertainers 
prepare  a  number  of  strings,  each  tied  into  knots,  the  number 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  number  of  days  to  the  feast. 
The  headman  of  each  settlement  is  presented  with  one  of  these 
strings.  Every  day  a  knot  is  untied,  and  in  this  way  the  hosts 
know  on  which  day  to    expect    their  guests."*     Among  the 

1  E.  B.  Tvlor,  Researches  into  the  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind, 
London,  1865,  pp.  154-158. 

2  A.  Y.  Goguet,  Origijie  des  lois,  des  arts  et  des  sciences, 
Paris,  1768,  iii.  822 ;  J.  A.  M.  de  Moyria  de  Maillac,  Bist.  gin. 
de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1777-86,  i.  4. 

s  Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  ix.  [1881]  177. 
4  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  London, 
1883,  p.  319  f. 
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Wagogo  of  Central  E.  Africa  the  time  of  a  woman's  pre5:nancy 
is  reckoned  by  knots  ;  at  each  new  moon  one  knot  is  untied. i 

In  this  country  it  is  a  common  practdce  to  tie  a  knot  in  a 
handkerchief  as  an  aid  to  memory.  The  same  custom  is  found 
in  India,  the  knot  being  usu.ally  tied  in  the  strings  of  the 
pdfjamas.^  Such  customs  are  apt  in  time  to  disappear  with 
the  advance  of  culture  and  the  mtroduction  of  less  cumbrous 
methods,  being  retained  only  for  religious  purposes.  Such  a 
survival  of  the  use  of  knots  for  keeping  records  is  seen  in  some 
rosaries  at  the  present  day  in  the  Greek  Orthodo-x  Church,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  India.  These  will  be  noted  below  under  the 
various  headings. 

Notched  sticks  are  also  of  universal  use  for  record-keeping, 
such  as  the  tallv-stiiks  which  were  utilized  in  England  and 
Ireland  almost  lip  to  the  present  day.  In  Ireland  in  quite 
recent  times  these  sticks  have  been  employed  to  record  the 
number  of  prayers  uttered,  and  the  suppliant  would  leave  such 
a  stick  as  a  votive  offering  at  some  sacred  well.  These  sticks 
have  been  called  'votive  rosaries.' 

II.  AGE. — The  oldest  reference  to  rosaries  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  India  is  in  the  Jain  canon. 
Here  they  are  referred  to  as  forming  one  of  the 
appliances  of  Brahmanical  monks.  In  this  litera- 
ture the  two  names  jjiven  to  rosaries  are  ganettiya 
and  kanchaniya  (Prakrit  names  =  Skr.  ganayitrika, 
'  the  counter,'  and  kahchana,  '  gold,'  also  '  bright ' 
or  '  shining ').  References  in  later  literature  occur 
in  Brahmanical  works  only,  and  here  two  more 
names  are  given — mdtd(oT  mdlika),  'garland,'  and 
sutra,  'string.''  These  names  refer  to  the  shape 
of  the  rosary.  Some  of  the  deities  are  represented 
as  carrying  rosaries  in  their  hands.  The  following 
passage  from  the  Buddhist  '  Forty-two  Points  of 
Doctrine,'  art.  10,  alludes  to  the  rosary  : 

'  The  man  who,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  applies  himself  to 
the  extirpation  of  all  his  vices  is  like  one  who  is  rolling  between 
his  lingers  the  beads  of  the  chaplet.  If  he  continues  taking 
hold  of  them  one  by  one,  he  arrives  speedily  at  the  end.  By 
extirpating  his  bad  inclinations  one  by  one,  a  man  arrives  at 
perfection.'* 

III.  Distribution. — The  rosary  is  found  to  be 
in  use  among  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Muhammadans, 
and  Christians.  It  also  has  a  use  among  some 
Jews. 

I.  Hindu  or  Brahman. — It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  lliiulus  were  the  first  to  evolve  the  rosary. 

'  It  is  called  in  Sanskrit  japa-mn^a,  "muttering  chaplet"  (and 
sometiriies  smarani,  "remembrancer"),  because  by  means  of 
its  beads  the  muttering  of  a  definite  number  of  prayers  may  be 
counted.  But  the  pious  Hindu  not  only  computes  his  daily 
prayers  as  if  they  were  so  many  rupees  to  be  added  to  his 
capital  stock  in  the  bank  of  heaven  ;  he  seta  himself  to  repeat 
the  mere  names  of  his  favourite  god,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  hours  together.'  * 

This  operation  of  counting  is  used  by  ascetics  as 
a  means  of  promoting  contemplation. 

The  rosary  differs  according  to  the  sect  to  which 
the  user  of  it  belongs.  The  materials  of  which 
rosaries  are  made  vary  greatly,  and  each  has  a 
specific  purpose.  The  number  of  beads  also^ varies 
according  to  the  sect.  A  worshipper  of  siva  is 
supposed  to  use  a  rosary  of  32  beads,  or  double 
that  number  ;  a  votary  of  Visnu,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  supposed  to  use  one  with  108  bead.s.  This 
number  is  also  sometimes  found  on  aSaivite  rosary  ; 
indeed  the  beads  may  run  into  several  hundreds, 
irrespective  of  the  sect.  There  are  usually  one  or 
more  terminal  beads  to  each  ro.nary  ;  they  are  not 
generally  counted  in  with  those  on  the  main  string, 
(a)  Materials,  etc. — A  favourite  bead  of  the 
Saivites  is  that  called  rudrakia,  'eye  of  the  god 
Budra  (or  Siva).'  This  is  generally  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Kliocarpus gnnitrii.i.  In  the  Panjab, 
however,  the  name  ruilmlda  appears  to  he  applied 
to  the  seeds  of  tlie  jujube-tree,  and  importance  is 
here  attached  to  the  nuiiiher  of  facets  on  the  seeds. 
These  slits,  running  from  end  to  end  of  each  siu-d, 
are  called  '  months  '  (7rt«nA).     A  one-mouthed  mil- 

'  H.  Cole.  JAI  xwW.  (lOIG)  323. 

»  R.  C.  Temple,  I'Sq  W.  11884-85)  671. 

'  E.  l^Mniann,  '  Itosarics  mentioned  in  Indian  Literature,' 
Ori'nlnl  C"n<jrrMt  llrjti,rt,  1891,  p.  .If. 

«  Quoted  by  O.  (I.  ZertH,  in  Jnurn.  of  the  Snc.  iif  Arlt,  187.1, 
p.  *m. 

"  M.  Monier-WIIIIanu,  Modem  India  and  the  Indiann^,  p. 
108  f. 


rakia  is  considered  a  very  valuable  amulet,  and 
the  owner  of  such  a  bead  also  '  possesses '  the 
goddess  Laksmi  and  all  kinds  of  blessings.  If 
nothing  will  tempt  the  possessor  to  part  with  it, 
it  must  be  stolen  from  him,  and  it  should  be 
encased  in  gold  and  carefully  preserved  as  a 
familj-  relic.  It  is  only  from  the  most  accomplished 
Yogis  that  such  beads  can  be  obtained,  and  any 
price  that  they  demand  must  be  paid  by  the  would- 
be  owner  of  such  a  treasure.  Rudrakia  seeds  with 
eleven  facets  are  worn  by  celibate  Yogis,  while  the 
married  ones  wear  those  with  two  ;  and  those  with 
live  facets  are  sacred  to  Hanuman,  the  monkey- 
god.'  The  rough  surface  of  the  riidrnkJa  seeds 
may  possibly  symbolize  the  austerities  connected 
with  i^iva- worship.  The  seeds,  according  to  a  Siva 
legend,  are  said  to  be  the  tears  of  Rudra  (or  Siva) 
which  he  let  fall  in  a.  rage  (some  say  in  grief,  some 
in  ecstasy)  and  which  crystallized  into  this  form. 
The  live  facets  are  also  sometimes  thought  to  stand 
for  the  five  faces  or  the  five  distinct  aspects  of  the 
god.-  The  worshippers  of  Visnu,  on  the  other 
hand,  prefer  smooth  beads,  and  favour  those  made 
of  the  tulasi,  or  holy  basil  (Ocimum  ■•innrtum), 
this  shrub  being  .sacred  to  Visnu.  The  Saktas 
count  up  to  100  on  the  three  joints  of  each  linger 
on  the  right  hand,  each  ten  being  marked  off  on 
the  joint  of  one  of  the  fingers  on  the  left  hand. 
The  number  of  recitations  having  reached  100,  they 
place  that  number  of  millet  grains  before  them. 
This  is  repeated  till  the  required  number  is  reached. 
The  Atits  of  Bengal  break  up  their  rosaries  into 
separate  parts,  using  them  as  ornaments  also. 
They  wear  a  strin"  of  27  beads  from  the  elbow,  a 
wristlet  with  five  beads,  and  hanging  front  each 
ear  is  a  pendant  of  three  beads.'  In  the  Jain  sect 
the  laity  generally  use  the  rosarj-  when  repeating 
the  navakar  mantra.  The  materials  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  and  the  wealth 
of  the  owner.  The  poorer  Jains  generally  use 
rosaries  made  of  cotton  thread  and  sandal-wood ; 
the  richer  use  beads  of  red  coral,  crystal,  cornelian, 
emerald,  pearl,  silver,  and  gold.  In  this  sect  there 
are  two  spei^ial  uses  of  the  rosary. 

(1)  Rosaries  of  five  different  colours — red,  yellow,  green,  white, 
and  black— are  used  for  the  repetition  of  i'ertain  mystical 
formula  and  incantations  to  a]>pease  and  propitiate  Nav.igrahas, 
ten  Dikpiilas,  Aslitaniangaliis,  and  other  deities  on  the  following 
occasions  :  (a)  Stniti-sndtra  (pacifying  and  propitiatory  rites); 
(b)  (uihtottari-sndtra  (bathing  an  image  108  times) ;  (c)  anjaixa- 
siildkd  (ceremony  of  sanctifying  images);  {d)  chaitya  pravisha 
(first  occupation  of  a  newly  built  Jain  temple);  (e)  prnlistha 
(installation  of  images  in  temples).  The  tirthatikaras  are 
believed  to  have  been  of  different  colours,  viz.  red,  yellow, 
green,  white,  and  dark  ;  hent^e  the  use  of  rosaries  in  these  five 
colours.  Red  is  represented  by  the  red  coral  rosary  ;  yellow 
by  the  amber  or  gold  ;  green  by  the  emerald  ;  white  by  silver, 
white  pearl,  or  crystal  ro.sarie8.  The  cotton  tlir-ad  rosaries  do 
not  represent  wliite  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  Bubstitute  for 
silver,  pearl,  or  crystal.  The  rlark,  or  dark  blue,  colour  is  re- 
presented by  the  akihtlbahcr  rosary. 

(2)  Rosaries  of  these  live  <lillerent  colours  are  also  used  for 
the  repetition  of  mystical  fonnutu,  charms,  spells,  and  incanta- 
tions, with  a  view  to  obtaining  certain  benefits  from  the  deities. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  used  for  harmful  purposes — to 
injure  hostile  or  obnoxious  people,  to  disable  them,  to  make 
them  ill,  to  kill  them,  to  subdue  tnein,  to  obtain  their  affections, 
to  make  them  inert,  or  to  summon  them. 

There  are  also  small  rosaries  called  bolicrkhas. 
These  are  used  when  the  more  costly  rosaries  with 
the  usual  number  of  beads  are  not  ol>lainablc,  or 
when  the  user  cannot  allbnl  to  huy  the  more  ex- 
pensive beads.  These  liithrrkhax  gencrallj'  contain 
6,  9,  12,  1,S,  27,  36,  or  54  heads— i.e.  any  sub- 
multiiile  of  lOS.'' 

Devolces  atta<li  much  imjiortance  to  the  size  of 
the  licads  the  larger  I  hey  are,  the  more  effective 
is  the  rosary,  and  the  greater  the  merit  altaineil 
by  the  user  of  it.  Monier-Williams''  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  use  of  such  ro.saries  by  an 

1  W.  t'rooke,  Thingt  Inilinii,  lyOndon,  KKIl),  p.  1118. 

■■I  Monier-Wllliams,  p.  UO. 

8  Crooko,  p.  40».  *  W/Afy  111.  8i.  »P.  11.1f. 
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old  hermit  wlio  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kaira  in  a  hut  near  a  rude  temple  : 

'  He  was  engaged  in  his  evening  religious  exercises,  and, 
whoUj'  regardless  of  the  presence  of  his  European  visitor,  cou- 
tinuefi  turning  with  both  hands  and  with  evident  exertion  a 
gigantic  rosary.  A  huge  wooden  roller,  suspended  horizontally 
from  the  posts  of  the  shed,  supported  a  sort  of  chain  composed 
of  fifteen  rough  wooden  balls,  each  as  big  as  a  child's  head. 
As  he  kept  ttirning  this  enormous  rosary  round  and  round,  each 
bead  passed  into  his  hands,  and  whilst  he  held  the  several  balls 
in  his  grasp  he  repeated,  or  rather  chanted  in  a  low  tone,  a 
short  prayer  to  the  god  Rama.  All  the  wooden  balls  underwent 
this  process  of  pious  manipulation  several  times  before  he 
desisted.  The  muscular  exertion  and  consequent  fatigue  must 
have  been  great,  yet  the  entire  operation  was  perfoniied  with 
an  air  of  stoical  impassiveness.  Then  the  devotee  went  into 
another  shed,  where  on  another  cross-beam,  supported  by  posts, 
were  strung  some  heavy  logs  of  hard  wood,  each  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds.  Having  grasped  one  of  these  with  both  hands, 
he  dashed  it  forciblj'  against  the  side  post,  and  then  another 
log  agai  nst  the  first.  Probably  the  clashing  noise  thus  produced 
was  intended  to  give  increased  effectiveness  to  the  recitation  of 
his  prayers.' 

The  rosary  plays  a  part  in  the  initiation  cere- 
mony when  chil(5ren,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  are  admitted  to  the  religion  of  Visnu. 
Such  a  rosary  is  usually  made  of  tulsi-(tulasi-) 
wood,  and  it  is  passed  round  the  necks  of  the  candi- 
dates by  the  guru  (priest),  who  teaches  them  one 
of  the  sacred  formulse,  such  as  '  Homage  to  the 
divine  son  of  Va.«udeva,'  '  Homage  to  the  adorable 
Rama,'  or  '  Adorable  Krishna  is  my  refuge.' ' 

A  high-caste  Brahman  emjiloys  the  rosary 
merely  as  a  means  of  counting  his  daily  prayers. 
He  is  careful  to  conceal  his  hand  in  a  bag,  made 
for  this  purpose,  when  telling  his  beads,  so  that  he 
may  not  '  be  seen  of  men. '  The  bag,  which  is 
often  beautifully  embroidered  and  is  of  a  particular 
shape,  is  called  gaumukhi,  '  cow's  mouth.  '  The 
favourite  mantra  thus  repeated  is  the  Gayatrl 
from  the  Rigi^eda — '  Tat  savitur  varenyam  bhargo 
devasya  dhimahi  dhiyo  yo  nah  pracodaynt,'  '  Let 
us  adore  that  excellent  glory  of  the  divine  Vivifier  : 
may  he  enlighten  our  understandings.'  Only  those 
who  have  been  invested  with  the  sacred  thread 
may  repeat  this  mantra. 

'  A  Brahman  may  attain  beatitude  b.v  simple  repetition  of  the 
Gayatri,  whether  he  perform  other  rites  or  not,' and  'having 
repeated  the  Gayatri  three  thousand  times  he  is  delivered 
from  the  greatest  guilt.' 2 

In  the  monasteries  a  novice  is  instructed  to  be 
careful  not  to  lose  his  beads  ;  should  he  do  so,  he 
is  allowed  no  food  or  drink  till  he  has  recovered 
them,  or,  failing  this,  till  the  superior  has  invested 
him  with  another  rosary. 

Further  special  uses  for  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
beads  are  given  by  K.  Raghunathyi : ' 

'  If  a  rosary  be  used  in  honour  of  a  goddess  the  beads  should 
be  of  coral  (prdvai) ;  if  in  honour  of  Nirgun  Brahma,  they 
should  be  of  pearls  (muktamata) ;  if  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  wishes  (udsnd),  they  should  be  of  rudrak- 
shaa ;  ...  if  with  the  object  of  obtaining  salvation  (moksha), 
they  should  be  of  crystal  (^pathik) ;  and  if  with  the  object  of 
subduing  the  passions  {starnbhan),  of  turmeric  roots.' 

The  Sikhs  have  a  rosary  which  consists  of  knots 
instead  of  beads.  Possibly  this  is  a  survival  of  an 
early  method  of  keeping  count  bj'  a  system  of 
knots.  It  is  made  of  many  strands  of  wool, 
knotted  together  at  intervals — 108  knots  in  all. 
This  kind  of  rosary  is  not  very  durable,  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  moths.  Another  kind  of  rosary  used  by  Siklis 
is  made  of  iron  beads,  arranged  at  intervals  and 
connected  by  slender  iron  links.  They  have  a 
rosary  also  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and  is  worn 
like  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist.  It  is  made  of  iron 
and  has  27  beads.  Sometimes  these  beads  are 
strung  on  a  rigid  iron  ring,  sometimes  they  are 
connected  by  links  like  the  longer  rosary  mentioned 
above.     The  rosary  with  27  beads  has  a  particular 

1  See  Monier- Williams,  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India, 
p.  117. 

2  Manu,  ii.  79,  quoted  bv  llonier-Williams,  Modern  India, 
p.  111. 

3  PHQ  iii.  60S. 
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name  {Lohe  kd  Simarna),  and  it  forms  also  a  tribal 
mark.' 

The  Saktas  use  rosaries  made  of  dead  men's 
teeth  and  similar  relics. 

A  Hindu  rosary  called  baijanti  mala  (baijanti, 
'  flag  [or  standard]  of  Visnu  ')  consists  of  five  gems 
produced  from  the  five  elements  of  nature — 
sapphire  from  the  earth,  pearl  from  water,  ruby 
from  fire,  topaz  from  the  air,  and  diamond  from  the 
ether  or  space. 

(6)  Charms. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rosary  proper  and  a  charm  ; 
in  fact,  the  rosary  is  often  itself  a  charm.  The 
Badi  Nats  of  S.  Mirzapur  have  a  sacred  musical 
instrument  which  is  called  nag-daman  ('subduer 
of  snakes ').  Rosaries  of  snake-bones  are  tied  to 
it,  and,  until  it  is  furnished  with  two  such  ro.saries, 
it  does  not  become  sanctified.  This  instrument  is 
occasionally  worshipped,  and  the  beads  of  the 
rosaries  hung  on  it  are  often  used  to  cure  dis- 
eases by  being  tied  on  to  the  wrist  of  the  sick 
person.^  Snake-charmers  in  other  parts  of  India 
make  use  of  similar  rosaries  as  a  protective  charm, 
by  hanging  them  on  to  the  pipes  on  which  they 
play  before  the  snakes.  The  faqlrs  also  make  use 
of  a  rosary  composed  of  the  vertebrse  of  a  snake  ; 
tliey  carry  it  to  show  that  they  know  of  a 
charm  to  cure  snake-bite.  Sometimes  the  rosary 
is  worn  tied  to  the  turban,  and  a  special  mantra  is 
recited  on  these  beads  called  the  garur-mantra,  to 
cure  snakebite.  This  is  an  example  of  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  'doctrine  of  signatures.'  The 
faqlrs  also  cure  quartan  ague  by  tying  a  bead  from 
such  a  rosary  round  the  wrist  of  the  sufl'erer.' 

There  is  a  rosary  much  used  by  Hindus  of  the 
6akti  sect  which  is  caWeA  putr  jiwa  ('  which  gives 
life  to  .sons').  It  is  composed  of  beads  made  of 
light-coloured  seeds,  oval  in  shape,  which  grow 
very  plentifully.  'This  rosary  is  used  when  a 
Hindu  wants  a  son.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  fertility 
is  involved  here. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  a  son  is 
given  by  Pandit  Ram  Gharib  Chauljc  :  ■* 

'  Most  Hindus  believe  that  their  failure  to  obtain  male  issue 
is  due  to  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  stars.  ...  If  it  be 
owing  to  Sanischara  Mangala,  Rahu  or  Ketu,  the  Sriddha  rite 
must  be  performed  either  at  Gaya  or  Narayani  Sila  at  Hardwar, 
and  a  Pandit  must  be  employed  to  recite  tlie  Sri  Mad  Bhagivat 
Katka  for  seven  days.  But  the  most  popular  plan  is  to  get  the 
following  mantra  repeated  on^  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
times  at  a  temple  of  Rama  or  Siva  and  to  have  a  Homa  or  tire 
sacrifice  done  at  the  end  of  it,:  "  O  Govinda,  son  of  Devaki, 
lord  of  the  universe,  give  me  a  son ;  I  have  taken  refuge  in 
thee."' 

Another  rosary,  used  by  Hindus  who  wish  to 
get  rid  of  their  superfluous  flesh,  is  made  of  small, 
almost  black  seeds,  dry  and  shrivelled  looking, 
being  ratlier  like  dried  currants  in  appearance. 
Doubtless  the  user  hopes  that  by  repeating  prayers 
on  it  he  may  obtain  a  likeness  to  the  seeds,  and 
shrivel  up  and  decrease  in  size  himself.  A  rosary 
from  the  Partabgarh  district,  which  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  Oxford,  con- 
sists of  213  very  small  beads,  plus  the  terminal, 
and  is  finished  with  a  tassel  of  pink  wool.  This 
rosary  is  stated  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  eft'ect 
of  the  'evil  eye.' 

2.  Buddhist. — The  Buddhist  rosary  is  probably 
of  Brahman  origin,  and  here  again  the  number  of 
beads  on  the  string  is  usually  108.  This  is  said  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  mental  conditions, 
or  sinful  inclinations,  which  are  overcome  by  recit- 
ing the  beads. 

Moreover,  lOS  Brahmans  were  summoned  at  Buddha's  birth 
to  foretell  his  destiny.  In  Burma  the  footprints  of  Buddha 
have  sometimes  lOS  subdivisions  ;  in  Tibet  the  sacred  writings 
{Eahgyur)  run  into  lOS  volumes  ;  in  China  the  white  pagoda  at 
Peking  is  encircled  by  108  columns,  and  in  the  same  country 

1  Cf.  J.  N.  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  Calcutta 
1896,  p.  510. 

2  SISQ  iii.  56.  3  Crooke,  p.  408.  <  XINQ  iv.  378. 
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108  tlowB  form  the  ordinary  punishment  for  malefactors. 
Atrain,  in  Japan,  at  the  bommatsuri^  or  bonhi  (festival  of  the 
dead),  observed  from  13th  to  15th  July,  108  welcome  fires  are 
lighted  on  the  shores  of  sea,  lake,  or  river  ;  and  108  rupees  are 
usually  given  in  alms.i 

Besides  the  full  rosaries  cf  108  beads,  smaller 
ones  are  also  used,  the  number  of  beads  represent- 
ing the  chief  disciples  of  Buddha. 

(a)  India. — In  India  the  Buddhist  rosaries  do 
not  seem  to  ditter  very  much  from  many  of  those 
used  by  Hindus.  Some  are  made  of  more  costly 
materials  than  others,  the  more  valuable  being 
of  turquoise,  coral,  amber,  silver,  pearls,  or  other 
gems.  The  poorer  people  usually  have  their  rosary 
beads  made  of  wood,  pebbles,  berries,  or  bone,  and 
they  are  often  satisfied  with  only  30  or  40  beads. 

(6)  Burma. — The  Burmese  rosary  also  has  108 
beads.  It  seems  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of 
counting  the  repetitions  of  the  names  of  the 
Buddha  trinity,  viz.  Pkra  (Buddha),  Tara 
(Dharma),  and  Sangha.  On  the  completion  of  a 
round  of  the  rosary  the  central  bead  is  held  and 
the  formula  'Anitsa,  Dukka  Anatha,' '  All  is  trans- 
itory, painful,  and  unreal,'  is  repeated.^  The 
monks  sometimes  wear  a  rosary  called  bodki,  witli 
72  beads.  The  beads  are  black  and  sub-cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  are  said  to  be  made  of  slips  of  leaf 
on  which  charmed  words  are  inscribed.  These 
leaves  are  rolled  into  pellets  with  the  aid  of 
lacquer  or  varnish.  The  rosary  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Southern  Scriptures  as  one  of  the  articles 
necessary  for  a  monk,  and  it  is  not  so  conspicuous 
among  Southern  Buddhists  as  it  is  among  their 
Northern  co-religionists.' 

(r)  Tibet. — The  rosary,  phreng-ba  (pronounced 
theng-tva,  or  vulgarly  theng-nga),  '  a  string  of 
beads,'  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Lama's  dress,  and 
is  also  worn  by  most  of  the  laity  of  both  sexes. 
The  act  of  telling  the  beads  is  called  taii-c'e, 
which  means  literally  'to  purr'  like  a  cat,  the 
muttering  of  the  prayers  being  suggestive  of  this 
sound.  The  rosaries  have  108  beads  on  the  main 
string.  The  reason  given  for  this  number  is  that 
it  ensures  the  repetition  of  a  sacred  spell  100 
times,  the  eight  extra  beads  being  added  for  fear 
of  omission  or  breakage.  There  are  three  terminal 
beads  to  the  rosaries,  which  are  called  collectively 
'  retaining  (or  seizing)  beads,'  dok'dsin.  These 
symbolize  '  the  Three  Holy  Ones'  of  tlie  Buddhist 
trinity.  The  Gelug-pa,  or  establislied  church,  have 
only  two  or  three  terminal  beads  to  their  rosaries, 
the  pair  being  emblematic  of  a  vase  from  which 
the  other  beads  spring.  Bnt  an  extra  bead  is 
often  strung  with  those  on  the  main  string, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  109. 

The  Tibetan  rosaries  usually  have  a  pair  of  pendent  strinffs 
on  which  are  threaded  small  metal  beads  or  rin^.  These  serve 
ma  counters.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  strings  is  a  dorje  (the 
thunderbolt  of  Indra),  the  other  string'  terminatin(<;  in  a  bell. 
Sometimes  there  are  four  of  these  strings  attachi-d,  in  which 
case  the  third  string  often  ends  with  a  magic  peg  (purbu),  and 
the  fourth  with  a  wheel  ik'or-to).  The  counters  on  the  dorje. 
string  register  unitit,  those  on  the  belt  string  marking  tens 
of  cycles.  These  terminal  ornaments  are  frequently  inlaid 
with  turquoise.  The  strings  are  usually  attached  at  the 
eighth  and  twenty-first  bead  on  either  side  of  the  large  central 
l»«ad,  though  there  is  no  rule  about  this  and  they  can  he  placed 
anywhere  on  the  strint,'.  By  means  of  these  counters  10,800 
t'rayers  may  be  counted,  but  the  number  uttered  depends 
largely  on  the  leisure  and  fervour  of  the  devotee.  Old  women 
are  especially  Eealoui  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  the  beads 
have  been  so  worn  with  constant  use  that  their  shape  has  been 
changed.  Besides  those  pendent  counter-strings,  various  odds 
and  ends  often  hang  from  the  rosaries,  siich  as  metal  tooth- 
picks, tweezers,  small  keys,  etc. 

The  materials  of  wliich  the  beads  are  made  vary 
according  to  t  lie  Beet,  the  god  or  goddess  addresscu, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  abbots  of  some 
of  the  wealthy  monasteries  have  their  rosary 
V>eailH  made  of  vnhi.'ible  geinn  and  precions  stoncH. 

Importance  is  often   attached  to  the  colour  of 

■  /"roe.  l/.S.  Kalional  Mm.  xxxvl.  SS6I. 

>  JASB  1x1.  as.  >  Oazettttr  o/  Sakim,  p.  £82. 


the  rosary,  which  should  correspond  with  the  com- 
plexion of  the  god  or  goddess  to  be  worshipped. 
Thus  a  devotee  of  the  goddess  Tara,  who  is  of  a 
bluish-green  complexion,  would  use  a  turquoise 
rosary  ;  a  worshipper  of  Tam-din  would  choose  a 
red  rosary  ;  a  yellow-coloured  rosary  is  used  in  the 
devotion  to  the  yellow  Manjusri ;  and  for  Vrisravan, 
whose  complexion  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  an 
amber  rosary  would  be  used.  This  applies  to 
rosaries  used  by  the  Lftmas.  The  laity  use  rosaries 
made  of  any  kind  of  bead,  and  they  are  not  tied 
by  rules  as  to  colour.  They  usually  use  glass  beads 
of  various  hues,  mixed  with  coral,  amber,  turquoise, 
etc.,  and  the  counter-strings  attached  to  their 
rosaries  generally  end  with  a  dorje,  the  beads  on 
both  strings  recording  units  of  cj'cles  only,  this 
being  sufficient  for  the  bead-telling  of  the  laity. 
The  number  of  beads  on  the  main  string  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  on  the  rosaries  of  the  Lamas. 

The  Lamas  use  certain  mystical  formuUe  which 
are  prescribed  for  repetition,  each  formula  having 
its  own  special  rosary.  Different  forniuhe  are 
used  for  ditierent  deities,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  act  as  powerful  spells  as  well  as  to  contain  the 
essence  of  a  prayer.  These  mantras  are  more  or 
less  unintelligible  to  the  worshipper,  and  are 
indeed  usually  gibberish.  They  are  probably  of 
Sanskrit  origin.  The  laity,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  make  use  of  any  other  formuha  than  the 
well-known  '  Om  mani  padmc  Hum  ! ' 

The  rosary  is  used  in  Tibet  for  other  jiurposes 
than  that  of  prayer,  as,  e.g.,  divination.  The 
account  of  this  practice  is  given  by  Waddell.' 

The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  more  illiterate  people 
and  by  the  Bon  priests.  First  a  short  spell  is  repeated,  and  then 
the  rosary  is  breathed  upon  and  s.  fairly  long  prayer  is  recited 
in  which  the  petitioner  beprs  various  religious  protectors  and 

Guardians  that  '  truth  may  descend  on  this  lot,"  that  light  may 
escend  on  it,  and  '  truth  and  reality  appear  in  it.'  After  the 
repetition  of  this  prayer  'the  rosary  is  taken  in  the  palm  and 
well  mixed  between  the  two  revolving  palms  and  the  hands 
clapped  thrice.'  Then,  closing  his  eyes,  the  devotee  seizes  a 
portion  of  the  rosary  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each 
hand,  and,  after  opening  his  eyes,  counts  the  intervening  beads 
from  each  end  in  threes.  The  result  depends  on  whetiier  the 
remainder  is  one,  two,  or  three  in  successive  countings. 

(1)  1/  one  as  a  remainder  comes  after  one  as  the  previous 
remainder,  evervthing  is  favourable  in  life,  in  friendship,  in 
trade,  etc.  {1)  1/ two  covu»  aJtert.wo,\t\9hiid'.  '  The  cloudless 
sky  will  be  suddenly  darkened  and  there  will  be  loss  of  wealth. 
So  Rim-hgro  must  be  done  repeatedly  and  the  gods  must  be 
worshipped,  which  are  the  only  preventions.'  (3)  If  three 
comes  after  three,  it  is  very  good  :  *  Prosperity  is  at  hand  in 
trade  arid  everything.'  (4)'//  three  coines  after  one,  it  is  good  : 
'  Rice  plants  will  grow  on  sandy  hills,  widows  will  obtain 
husbands,  and  poor  men  will  obtain  riches.'  (6)  If  one  comes 
after  tivo,  it  is  good  :  '  Every  wish  will  be  fulfilled  and  riches 
will  be  found ;  if  one  travels  to  a  dangerous  place,  one  will 
escane  every  danger.'  (6)  //  one  comes  ^er  three,  it  is  good  : 
'  Qoa's  help  will  always  be  at  hand,  therefore  worship  the  gods.' 
(7)  //  two  comes  aft^r  three,  it  is  not  very  good,  it  is  middling  : 
'  Legal  proceedings  will  come.'  (8)  If  three  comes  after  two,  it  is 
good:  "Turquoise  fountains  will  spring  out  and  fertilize  the 
grounds,  unexperte<i  food  will  be  obtained,  and  escape  is  at 
hand  from  any  datiger.'  (H)  If  two  comes  after  one,  it  is  bad  : 
'Contagious  disease  will  come.  But  if  the  gods  be  worshipped 
and  the  devils  be  propitiated,  then  it  will  bo  prevented.' 

(rf)  China. — The  full  Buddhist  rosary  in  China 
has  the  usual  number  of  108  beads,  with  three 
dividing  beads  of  a  dilVorent  size  or  colour.  As  in 
other  countries,  the  materials  composing  them 
vary.  There  is  also  a  smaller  rosary  of  18  beads, 
corresponding  to  the  18  lohans  (chief  disciples  of 
Buddha).  In  some  ro.saries  each  of  these  18  beads 
is  carved  into  an  image  of  a  Inhan.  Sometimes 
the  laity  wear  tins  smaller  rosary  at  the  waist, 
when  it  i»  perfumed  with  musk  and  hears  the 
name  heang-chv,  'fragrant  beads.'"  The  ('liinese 
name  for  rosary  is.sH-r/iM.  The  ends  of  the  rosary 
strings  are  u.sually  passid  through  two  retaining 
or  terminal  heads,  one  being  largo  and  gloliular  in 
shape,  the  other  small  and  oval.  .Sometimes  the 
larger  one  contains  a  sacreil  relic  or  a  charm.' 

'  Gazetteer  of  .Sikkim,  p.  S30  f. 

«  J.  K.  Davis,  The  Chiurne,  I.  SfiS. 
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Part  of  a  Chinese  offlcial'a  costume  consists  of  a  rosary 
with  108  beads  which  are  often  of  large  size,  with  dividing 
beads.  The  latter  are  sometimes  made  of  richly  enaniellea 
eilver.  This  rosary  has  usually  three  pendent  strings  with 
counter-beads.  From  the  retaining^  beads  sometimes  hanps  a 
Bilk  ribbon  embroidered  with  different-coloured  ^'lass  beads, 
the  patterns  bein^'  symbolic.  Attached  to  this  ribbon  there  is 
generally  a  medallion,  and  finally  an  oval  bead  of  some  size. 
One  of  these  oval  beads  also  forms  the  terminal  to  each  of  the 
three  pendent  strings,  the  four  being  called  the  '  dewdrops,' 
the  'disciple  beads,'  or  the  'regents  of  the  four  hea\'en8.' 
They  represent  the  emperor,  father,  mother,  and  teacher,  to 
whom  a  Chinese  owes  reverence  and  obedience. ^  These  official 
rosaries  are  sometimes  very  costly,  and  are  worn  only  by 
dignitaries  on  State  occasions.  They  are  not  apparently  o( 
religious  significance. 

As  a  religious  instrument  the  rosary  seems  to  be 
chiefly  used  to  count  the  repetition  of  set  phrases, 
whereby  the  devotee  stores  up  merit  for  himself. 
If  these  repetitions  are  performed  at  temples,  the 
greater  the  merit  of  the  votary.^  The  rosary  is 
also  used  as  a  means  of  counting  prostrations  and 
prayers.  The  devotee  will  prostrate  himself  and 
striKe  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  at  the  same 
time  muttering  a  formula.  At  the  end  of  each 
prostration  and  repetition  a  bead  is  moved  along 
the  rosary  string  which  hangs  round  his  neck.^ 
On  occasions  of  sickness  and  death  there  is  a  cere- 
monial performance  with  the  rosary.  The  ofhciant 
must  either  be  taken  from  a  certain  clas.s  of  Taoist 
priests  or  be  a  priest  of  Buddha.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  priest  chants  in  a  monotonous  sing-song 
certain  quotations  from  the  sacred  books.  Count 
of  these  repetitions  is  kept  by  means  of  a  rosary, 
and  the  benefit  and  merit  obtained  by  them  accrue 
to  those  who  employ  the  priests  and  pay  for  them.* 
(e)  Korea. — The  Buddhist  rosaries  of  Korea 
have  110  beads,  though,  according  to  the  classics, 
the  number  is  108,  the  two  extra  beads  being 
large  ones — one  at  the  beginning  or  head  of  the 
rosary  tisually  containing  a  swasfikay  the  other 
dividmg  the  rosary  into  two  parts.  Each  of  these 
beads  is  dedicated  to  a  deity.  Every  bead  on  the 
string  has  its  own  special  name.  The  devotee, 
Avhen  using  the  rosary,  repeats  the  *  Hail  thou 
jewel  in  the  Lotus!'  {Om  niani  padme  Hum  !)^ 
holding  each  bead  till  he  has  counted  a  certain 
number.  On  laying  the  rosary  aside  he  repeats 
the  following  sentences : 

'  Oh !  the  thousand  myriad  miles  of  emptiness,  the  place  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  tens  of  hundred  myriad  miles  of  emptiness, 
the  place  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  tens  of  hundred  myriads 
of  emptiness,  eternal  desert  where  the  true  Buddha  exists. 
There  is  eternal  existence  with  Tranquil  Peace.' 
There  is  also  a  small  rosary  which,  if  used  every 
day  in  the  four  positions  or  states,  viz.  going 
forth,  remaining  at  home,  sitting,  and  lying 
down,  enables  the  votary  to  see  the  land  of  bliss 
in  his  own  heart. 

'  Amita  will  be  his  Guardian  and  Protector,  and  in  whatever 
country  he  goes  he  will  find  a  home.' 

The  materials  of  which  the  rosaries  are  made 
have  all  their  intrinsic  value,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following: 

'  Now  you  can  calculate  that  in  repeating  the  rosary  once  you 
will  obtain  tenfold  virtue.  If  the  beads  are  of  lotus  seeds  you 
will  obtain  blessings  a  thousandfold.  If  the  beads  are  of  pure 
crystal  you  will  obtain  blessings  ten  thousandfold.  But  if  the 
beads  are  made  from  the  Bodhi  tree  {Ficus  religiosa)  even  if 
you  only  grasp  the  Rosary  the  blessings  that  you  obtain  will 
be  incalculable.' 

The  Chyci  Syek  classic  gives  certain  rules  to  be 
observed  in  connexion  with  the  rosary  : 

'When  you  begin  chanting  the  Rosary  repeat  Om  Akcho 
Svaka  ("  Hail  Akchobya  [a  fabulous  Buddha],  may  the  race  be 
perpetuated  I")  twenty-one  times.  When  j'ou  string  the  beads, 
after  each  one  repeat  Om.  mani  padnie  Hum  twenty-one  times, 
and,  after  you  have  finished,  repeat  Om  FairocAana  (the  personi- 
fication of  essential  bodhi  and  absolute  purity)  5i'a/ia  twenty- 
one  times.    Then  recite  the  following  poetry  : 

The  Rosary  which  I  take  includes  the  world  of  Buddha 
Of  Emptiness  making  a  cord  and  putting  all  thereon. 
The  Peaceful  Sana  where  non-existence  is 
In  the  Nest  being  seen  and  delivered  by  Amita.' 

1  Ptoc.  U.S.  National  Mus.  xxxvi.  339. 

2  J,  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  ii.  386  f . 
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On  the  walls  of  many  of  the  Buddhist  temples 
in  Korea  may  be  seen  the  classic  of  the  rosary.  A 
copy  of  one  of  these  was  obtained  by  E.  B.  Landis, 
who  says  : 

'The  date  and  authorship  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evidently 
very  old,  as  it  contains  many  Chinese  characters  that  are  now 
practically  obsolete.  The  copy  in  my  possession  was  printed 
from  blocks  cut  at  Ponj;  Eui  Sa  (The  Temple  of  the  Receiving 
of  Menefits)  located  at  Kwang  Ohyou.  The  expense  incurred  in 
initting  these  blocks  was  paid  by  a  virgin  by  the  name  of  Pah, 
who  wishes  to  obtain  for  herself  and  parents  an  abundance  of 
merit.' 1 

(/)  Japan. — It  is  in  Japan  that  the  Buddhist 
rosary  reaches  its  most  complicated  form,  each 
sect  having  its  own  special  rosary.  There  is 
also  the  one  known  as  the  sho-zuku-jiu-dzuy  or  the 
rosary  used  by  all  sects  in  common. 

It  consists  of  112  beads,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  two 
large  beads,  called  the  upper  parent  bead  {ien-no-oya-dama) 
and  the  lower  parent  bead  {chi-no-oya-dama).  From  the  upper 
parent  bead  hang  two  strings  on  which  are  thraaded  21  beads 
smaller  tlian  those  on  the  main  string,  with  terminal  beads  of 
elongated  form  called  tsuyu-dama  (dewdrop  beads).  They  are 
strung  in  the  following  way.  Just  below  the  upper  parent 
bead  on  the  left  pendent  string  is  a  solitary  bead  ;  below  this 
the  strings  are  knotted.  Then,  on  each  string,  are  five  more 
beads  and  another  knot ;  again  other  five  beads  on  each  pen- 
dant, both  of  which  terminate  in  a  dewdrop  bead.  The  collective 
name  for  these  pendent  beads  is  kami-deshii'  superior  disciples '). 
Tlie  solitary  bead  is  used  to  show  how  the  rosary  should  be  held. 
This  bead  should  be  on  the  left  hand,  thus  ensuring  the  right 
signification  to  each  bead  during  prayer. 

From  the  lower  parent  bead  hang  three  strings,  two  with  five 
small  beads  each  and  the  terminal  dewdrop  beads.  These  two 
strings  are  called  the  skimo-deshi  ('inferior  disciples').  The 
third  string  has  ten  beads,  but  is  wthout  a  dewdrop  bead. 
These  are  used  merely  as  counters  and  are  called  kadzu-tori. 
The  four  dewdrop  beads  are  also  called  shi-ten-no,  the  four 
regents  who  are  said  to  preside  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
universe.  The  rosary  represents  met.iphorically  the  Buddhist 
pantheon,  and  the  position  of  the  dewdrop  beads  is  thought  to 
symbolize  their  actual  positions  of  power  and  authority,  as, 
according  to  Buddhist  philosophy,  they  preside  for  good  or  evil 
over  this  and  all  other  worlds.  Throughout  all  the  Japanese 
rosaries  names  of  deities  or  saints  are  assigned  to  certain 
beads. 

On  the  main  string  of  this  rosary  are  dividing  beads.  At  an 
interval  of  seven  beads  on  either  side  of  the  upper  parent  bead 
is  a  small  bead,  usually  of  a  different  material  from  the  other 
beads,  and  again  at  a  further  interval  of  fourteen  beads  are 
two  more  dividing  beads,  one  on  each  side,  similar  to  the 
other  dividing  beads.  These  beads  show  where  a  special  in- 
vocation should  be  uttered,  the  rosary  being  at  the  8ame  time 
raised  to  the  forehead  with  a  reverence. 

The  materials  of  Avhich  Japanese  rosaries  are 
made  vary  considerably  according  to  fashion  or 
the  taste  or  wealth  of  the  owner.  In  former  times 
they  were  made  from  the  wood  of  the  bodhi-tree 
(/?i/)a/-tree  in  India),  for  under  its  shade  Sakyamuni 
is  said  to  have  attained  supreme  and  universal 
enlightenment.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  this 
wood  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  common 
rosaries  are  now  often  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
cherry-  and  plum-trees. 

The  sho-ztiku-jlu-dzu  is  the  rosary  usually 
carried  by  monks  and  laity  of  all  sects,  on  all 
occasions  of  religious  state,  on  visits  of  ceremony, 
at  funerals,  etc. 

Besides  the  rosaries  of  the  separate  sects  there 
are  three  ceremonies  performed  for  special  purposes 
in  which  the  rosaiy  plays  an  important  part. 
They  are  known  under  the  names  of  kanoy  ki-to, 
and  goma. 

(1)  Kano.—ThiB  ceremony  is  for  the  recital  of  'prayers  of 
request'  (of  a  just  nature)  to  a  deity  who  has  the  power  of  ac- 
ceding to  or  refusing  the  petitions  of  the  devotee.  It  involves 
a  special  manipulation  of  the  rosary,  which  is  held  by  both 
hands,  the  petitioner  raising  it  very  reverently  and  slowly  to  the 
forehead  or  to  the  chin  as  the  '  prayers  of  request '  are  repeated. 
Also  during  prayer  the  beads  are  rubbed  up  and  down  between 
the  hands  in  a  more  or  less  energetic  manner,  according  to  the 
fervour  of  the  petitioner,  causing  an  unpleasant  and  grating 
noise.  The  members  of  the  orthodox  school,  however,  prefer 
to  keep  to  the  '  Middle  Path,'  considering  too  extreme  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  sort  to  be  vulgar. 

(2)  Ki-t6. — This  ceremony  is  peculiar  to  the  Tendai,  Shingon, 
and  Nichiren  sects— Riyo-bu — or  those  Buddhist  sects  which 
have  accepted  certain  Shinto  formuls. 

1  All  the  information  on  Korean  rosaries  is  obtained  from 
E.  B.  Landis,  in  The  Korean  Repository,  vol.  ii.  no.  i. 
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(3)  Goma. — There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ceremony,  the 
first  being  that  of  go-ki-to  and  goina  combined,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  Tendai  and  Shingon  sects.  The  ritual  is  as  follows. 
In  front  of  the  altar  in  the  temples  of  these  two  denominations 
stands  a  large  square  wooden  box,  lined  inside  with  metal,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  goma-dan.  In  this  box  a  fire  is  lit  with 
pieces  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood  which  crackles  a  good  deal  and 
sends  out  a  number  of  sparks  on  all  sides.  While  this  is  in 
progress,  the  monk  who  is  officiating  repeate  the  prayers  with 
great  vi_'our,  using  the  rosar.v  in  the  way  described  above 
under  kano.  This  ceremony  is  believed  to  cure  and  prevent 
disease,  and  also  to  dispel  evil  spirits. 

The  second  variety  of  this  ceremony  is  called  the  go-ki-to, 
being  performed  without  the  gorna.  This  form  is  peculiar  to 
the  Nichiren  sect,  and  the  method  of  manipulating  the  rosary 
is  also  characteristic.  The  rosary  itself  differs  somewhat  from 
that  in  ordinary  use.  The  procedure  is  as  follows.  The  rosary 
is  tied  to  a  short  wooden  sword  of  about  five  inches  in  length, 
the  large  beads  being  fastened  near  to  the  point.  The  sword  is 
inscribed  with  the  dai-moku,  or  original  prayer  of  the  creed, 
together  with  other  incantatorj'  prayers.  The  monk  holds  ttie 
Bword  in  his  right  hand  and  repeats  the  first  article  of  the 
creed,  making  at  the  same  time  nme  passes  in  the  air  with  the 
•word.  These  passes  are  supposed  to  correspond  (mentally) 
with  the  written  character  whicli  means  '  Mysterious  !  *  *  Wonder- 
ful !  *  though  the  figure  sometimes  varies.  The  metre  of  the 
prayers  recited  harmonizes  with  the  nine  passes  used  in  making 
these  figures.  This  is  called  ku  -ji  ivo  kiru,  cutting  the  nine 
firrures  or  words,  and  breaking  the  spell.  The  sword  cuts  are 
delivered  in  a  short  jerky  way,  the  rosary  at  the  same  time 
clicking  against  the  sword,  thus  helping  to  mark  time.  Only 
monks  who  have  undergone  a  special  training  may  officiate  in 
this  rite.  The  monks  are  trained  at  a  celebrated  monastery  of 
the  Kichiren  sect  in  Shinosa.  The  course  lasts  for  100  days  and 
generally  takes  place  in  the  winter.  The  curriculum  prescribed 
IS  very  severe,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  should  the  candi- 
date be  successful  in  passing  the  test  examination,  he  is  granted 
a  diploma  by  the  abbot.i 

Accoriiins  to  one  authority,'  the  rosary  in  Japan 
plays  an  important  part  in  social  as  well  as  in 
relijriou.s  life.  In  the  tea-room  there  is  always  a 
hook  on  which  to  hang  a  rosary  ;  a  rosary  of  %'aliie, 
historical  or  other,  is  much  appreciated  as  an 
ornament  for  this  room.  It  is  said  that  rosaries 
were  carried  by  all  the  soldiers  in  the  late  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  dead  also  have  a  rosary  slipped 
on  the  wrist,  whether  they  are  buried  or  cremated. 

At  some  of  the  larger  temples  and  at  all  places 
of  popular  pilgrimage  there  are  special  shops  for 
the  s.ile  of  rosaries,  having  as  their  sign  an  en- 
ormous rosary  hung  outside.  The  devout  attach 
especial  value  to  a  rosary  that  has  been  consecrated 
over  the  sacred  flame  and  incense  smoke  of  a 
venerated  temple. 

3.  Muharamadan. — The  rosarj'used  by  followers 
of  Islam  generally  consists  of  99  beads  with  a 
terminal  bead  called  the  immn, '  leailcr.'  Its  chief 
use  is  for  counting  the  recital  of  the  99  names,  or 
attributes,  of  God,  the  imam  being  sometimes 
used  for  the  essential  name,  Allah.  This  rosary 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  33  beads  in  each,  by 
beads  (if  another  material  or  shape,  or  by  tassels 
which  are  often  made  of  gold  thread  or  of  bright 
coloured  silks.  According  to  some  authorities, 
there  is  another  variety  of  the  rosary,  not  often 
used,  which  has  101  beads  to  correspimd  with  the 
101  names  of  the  Prophet."  A  smaller  ro.sary  of 
33  beads  is  very  commonly  used,  and  the  devotee 
will  go  round  this  three  times  to  get  the  full  repeti- 
tion of  the  !)9  names.  In  Persia  and  India  the 
Muliammadan  rosary  is  called  tn.ibUi,  in  Egj-jit 
sulj/iiih,  from  an  Arabic  verb  meaning  '  to  praise,' 
'to  exalt.'  At  the  jiiesent  day  it  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  older  or  more  devout  Muhammadans ; 
among  the  younger  people  it  is  tending  to  become 
merely  something  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  linger 
during  leisure  hours. 

Tradition  iayn  that  the  Prophet  attributed  great  merit  to 
thono  who  recited  the  nantos  of  fiod  and  repealed  certain 
foniiitliu.  *  Verily,'  he  sayn,  '  there  are  ninety. nine  naiiips  of 
(»od,  anil  whoever  rcciten  them  shnll  enter  Into  rariuline,'  and, 
'  Wliocver  reclt«fl  this  sentence  [the  tatbih,  "  1  extol  the  holineHs 

>  Joum.  Attalle  Soe.  <if  Japan,  Ix.  173-182. 

»  Ptm.  U.S.  Salional  Muk.  xxxvI.  8J'.'. 

'  //'.  '(48,  not4*  1  ;  Dr.  (iastf-r,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  informed 
the  writer  of  this  artirtit  that  the  101  bea<U  correiqioiul  not 
with  the  naniffl  of  the  I'rophot,  but  with  101  names  of  Allfth. 


of  God,"  and  the  tahmid,  "God  be  praised  "]  a  hundred  times, 
morning  and  evening,  will  have  all  his  sins  forgiven.'  1 

'Umar  ibn  Shu'aib  relates  that  the  Prophet  said  :  'He  who 
recites  "  God  be  praised  "  [al  Hamdu  U-'ltah  !]  a  hundred  times 
in  the  morning  and  again  a  hundred  times  in  the  evening  shall 
be  like  a  person  who  lias  provided  one  hundred  horsemen  for  a 
jihad,  or  "reUgious  war." '2  At  another  time  the  Prophet 
promises,  as  a  reward  for  the  repetition  of  a  sacred  formula, 
that  the  devotee  *  shall  receive  rewards  equal  to  the  emancipat- 
ing of  ten  slaves,  and  shall  have  one  hundred  good  dee^is 
recorded  to  his  account,  and  one  htmdred  of  his  sins  shall  be 
blotted  out,  and  the  words  shall  be  a  protection  from  the 
devil. 'S 

The  date  of  the  introdtictionof  the  rosary  among 
Muhammadans  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  often 
assumed  that  it  was  taken  over  by  them  in  a  fully 
developed  form  from  Buddhism.  But  tradition 
and  various  passages  in  the  early  literature  point 
to  a  primitive  form  of  rosary,  such  as  would  not 
have  been  used  if  borrowed  from  a  people  who  had 
it  already  in  a  highly  developed  form. 

Muhammadan  tradition  points  to  a  very  early  use  of  the 
rosary,  dating  it  back  even  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet  himself. 
In  support  of  this  belief  it  is  related  that  Muhammad  reproached 
some  women  for  using  pebbles  in  repeating  the  (asiih,  etc, 
suggesting  that  they  should  rather  count  tliem  on  their  fingers.* 
Another  tradition,  collected  in  the  9th  cent.  A.D.,  relates  that 
Abu  Abd  al-Rahman,  on  visiting  a  mosque  and  seeing  some  of 
the  worshippers  engaged  under  a  leader  in  the  recitation  of  100 
takbirs,  100  tahlUs,  and  100  tasbihs,  keeping  count  of  these  by 
means  of  pebbles,  reproached  them  and  said  :  '  Rather  count 
your  sins  and  I  shall  guarantee  you  that  nothing  of  your  good 
works  will  be  lost.'^  Again,  Ab'dallah,  son  of  Khalifah  'Umar, 
who  died  in  a.d.  692,  on  noticing  a  man  picking  up  pebbles  as  a 
means  of  counting  his  petitions  while  he  prayed,  said  :  '  Do  not 
do  that,  for  this  comes  from  Satan.' 6  The  last  two  quotations 
seem  to  show  that,  though  a  very  primitive  method  of  counting 

firayers  was  resorted  to,  the  practice  was  still  more  or  less 
ooiied  down  upon  by  those  of  rank  or  education. 

The  materials  of  which  the  rosaries  are  made  are 
numerous,  though  each  sect  tends  to  have  its  own 
specially  sacred  form  of  bead.  The  Wahhabis, 
who  are  followers  of  the  reformer  Abd  al-Wabhab, 
use  their  fingers  on  which  to  count  their  repeti- 
tions, their  founder  regarding  a  more  ileveloped 
form  of  rosary  as  an  abomination  and  its  use  as  a 
practice  not  sanctioned  by  the  t^ur'an.'  Wooden 
beads  are  used  l)y  all  sects,  and  beads  made  of  clay 
from  Mecca  are  highly  valued.  Pilgrims  from  this 
sacred  city  sometimes  bring  such  rosaries  back 
with  them.'  Date  stones  are  also  mucli  used,  as 
are  also  horn  and  imitation  pearls  and  coral. 
Beads  made  of  earth  from  Kerbala,  where  ^usain 
is  buried,  are  sacred  to  the  Shi'ahs  and  are  used  by 
members  of  this  .sect  only.  They  are  often  of  a 
grceni.'ih-yellow  colour.  Ihese  beads  are  believed 
to  turn  red  on  the  9th  ilay  of  Mubarram,  the  night 
on  which  l,Iusain  was  killed.  A  rosary  from  India 
used  by  .'\riibs  of  the  Sunni  sect  has  beads  made  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Cannabis  indicn.  These  seeds  are 
black  in  colour  and  are  inlaid  with  silver.  The 
terminal  to  this  ro.sary  is  a  comjilicated  knot  in 
bright  coloured  silk,  the  knot  being  of  a  form 
characteristic  of  Muliammadan  rosaries.  This 
rosary  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Mecca. 
.Anotlier  material  often  used  is  camel  hone.  Some- 
times these  beads  arc  dyed  rod  in  hommr  of  y  tisain, 
who  was  sl.ain  in  his  conflict  with  Yazid,  the 
seventh  Khalifah,  the  red  colour  representing  his 
bluiid.  SometimeB  the  beails  are  dyed  green,  this 
being  yasan's  colour.  l,Iasan,  I.Iusiiin's  elder 
brolhcr,  met  his  death  by  poisoning.  The  poison 
turned  his  body  gre<'n  after  dcalh  ;  hence  these 
beads  are  in  memory  of  his  tragic  end.  Faqirs, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer  glass  heads  of  various 
colours,  and  also  aiiibor  or  agate." 

In  Kgypt  on  the  (irst  night  after  a  burial  certain 
cereiniinies  take]da(eat  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
among  them  being  lli.'it  of  the  .^iib/inh,  or  ro.sary. 

'  I'rms.  U.S.  Katlonnt  Miin.  xxxvi.  34S. 

''  ni.  p.  0'.!r.,  «.».  •  Tahmid.'  «  lb.  p.  826,  ».l'.  ' Tahlil.' 

*  /'r..c.  U.S.  Nalionat  ilu«.  xxxvl.  319. 

»  II.  ThurMlon,  Jourii.  Snc.  Aril,  I.  '2(16. 

"  PrM.  U.S.  Nalionat  Mui.  xxxvl.  3411.  '  /* 
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After  nightfall  a  certain  number  of  faqirSt  sometimes  as  many 
as  60,  assemble,  one  of  them  briii^'ing  a  large  rosary  of  1000 
beads,  each  bead  being  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Certain 
passages  from  the  Qur'an  are  recited,  after  which  the  formula 
*  There  is  no  deity  but  God'  is  repeated  3000  times.  Count  of 
these  repetitions  is  kept  by  one  of  the  Jaqlrs  Ijy  means  of  the 
rosary.  They  often  rest  and  refresh  themselves  with  coffee  at 
the  end  of  each  round  of  the  rosary.  Certain  other  sentences 
are  recited  after  this  and  then  one  of  the  officiants  asks  his 
companions,  'Have  ye  transferred  [the  merit  ofj  what  ye  have 
reciti^d  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased?'  They  reply,  'We  have 
transferred  it,'  and  add,  'and  peace  be  on  the  Apostles,  and 
praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.' 

Thus  ends  tlie  ceremony  of  the  subhah,  which  i.s 
repeated  on  the  second  and  third  nights  if  the 
family  can  afi'ord  it.  A  similar  performance  takes 
place  when  news  of  the  death  of  a  near  relative  is 
received.' 

A  further  interest  is  attaclied  to  this  ceremony 
in  Uijper  Egypt,  because  a  primitive  form  of  rosary 
is  often  used  on  this  occasion. 

A  faqlr  will  bring  a  plain  cord  with  him,  and,  aa  he  recites 
each  formula  or  passage  from  the  Qur'an,  he  makes  a  knot  in 
his  cord  till  he  has  reached  1000.  The  merit  in  this  case  also  is 
conveyed  to  the  deceased.  The  cord  with  its  knots  is  after- 
wards thrown  away. 

The  rosary  is  also  used  in  Egypt  in  what  is  called 
making  an  istikhdrah,  '  application  for  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  or  for  direction  in  the  right  course.' 
Lane  -  describes  it  as  follows  : 

The  performer  takes  hold  of  any  two  points  of  a  rosary  ;  after 
reciting  the  Fdtifiah  (1st  chapter  of  the  Qur'iin)  three  times,  he 
then  counts  the  beads  between  these  two  points,  saying,  as  he 
passes  the  first  bead  through  his  fingers,  '  [I  e.xtol]  the  perfec- 
tion of  God ' ;  in  passing  the  second,  '  Praise  be  to  God ' ;  in 
passing  the  third,  '  There  is  no  deity  but  God,'  repeating 
these  formulae  in  the  same  order  to  the  last  bead.  If  tlie  first 
formula  falls  to  the  last  bead,  the  answer  is  affirmative  and 
favourable;  if  to  the  second,  indifferent ;  but,  if  to  the  last,  it 
is  negative. 

4.  Christian. — The  introduction  of  the  rosary 
among  Christians  has  been  attributed  to  various 
people,  among  them  being  St.  Aybert  de  Crespin, 
JPeter  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Dominie.  The  Roman 
Breviary  says  of  the  last-named  that  he  '  was  ad- 
monished by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  preach  the 
rosary  as  a  special  remedy  against  heresy  and  sin.'* 
There  has  been  a  fairly  widely  accepted  theory 
that  the  rosary  was  introduced  into  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  having  been  imitated  from 
Muhamraadans.  But  later  research  seems  to  show 
that,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  a  means  of 
counting  prayers  may  have  become  more  popular 
at  this  period,  an  earlier  date  should  be  assigned 
for  its  use  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  stated  by 
William  of  Malmesbury ''  that  the  Lady  Godiva  of 
Coventry,  wife  of  Count  Leofric,  bequeathed  to 
the  monastery  which  she  founded  '  a  circlet  of 
gems  which  she  had  threaded  on  a  string,  in  order 
that  by  fingering  them  one  by  one  as  she  success- 
ively recited  her  prayers  she  might  not  fall  short 
of  the  exact  number.'  Lady  Godiva  died  before 
1070,  so  that  some  mnemonic  device  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  prior  to  the  preaching  of  the  Crusades. 
The  case  of  the  Egyptian  abbot  Paul,  who  died  in 
341,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (c.  400-450)  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,^  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
saint  daily  recited  300  prayers,  keeping  count  by 
means  of  pebbles  gathered  in  his  cloak,  dropping 
one  of  them  at  the  end  of  each  prayer.  Here  is 
seen  a  much  earlier  and  more  primitive  system  of 
record-keeping,  which  suggests  that  the  rosary  had 
evolved  independently  in  some  centres,  and  had 
not  been  taken  over  from  others,  where  presumably 
it  was  already  in  a  fairly  developed  form. 

By  the  13th  cent,  the  making  of  paternosters,  as 
the  oeads  were  then  called,  had  become  a  special- 
ized industry  both  in  Paris  and  in  London.     In  the 

1  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  p.  631  f.  2  lb.  p.  270. 

3  Lessons  for  the  feast  of  the  Rosary,  first  Sunday  of  October. 

*  Geata  Pontificum  (Rolls  Series),  bk.  iv.  eh.  ii.,  quoted  by 
Thurston,  Jourk.  Soc.  Arts,  1.  266  ;  H.  P.  Feasey,  TAe  Reliquary, 
-vol.  V.  no.  3,  p.  16S. 
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former  city  the  workers  were  divided  into  four 
different  gilds  or  companies,  each  company  being 
distinguished  according  to  the  material  in  which 
its  members  worked.  In  Loudon,  at  the  same 
period,  certain  citizens  were  known  as  'pater- 
nosterers.'  These  craftsmen  probably  resided  in 
Paternoster  Row  and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  being  thus 
conveniently  close  to  the  great  devotional  centre 
of  London,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral. ' 

That  the  rosary  probably  arose  from  a  practice 
in  early  Christian  times  of  making  repeated  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations,  sometimes  combined 
with  prayers  or  sacred  formulae,  has  been  shown 
by  the  last-named  authority.'-  This  form  of  self- 
discipline  was  practised  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
Ireland,  spreading  from  these  two  widely  separated 
centres  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Such  a 
form  of  asceticism  survives  in  the  Greek  Church  at 
the  present  day,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

(a)  Homan  Catholic.  —  The  complete  Roman 
Catholic  rosary  of  the  present  day  consists  of  150 
beads,  these  being  divided  into  decades  by  fifteen 
beads  of  larger  size,  sometimes  of  slightly  different 
shape.  These  beads  form  the  chaplet.  A  pendant 
is  usually  attached  consisting  of  a  cross  or  crucifix, 
and  one  large  and  three  smaller  beads,  the  latter 
being  similar  to  those  on  the  chaplet  forming  the 
decades. 

This  pendant  is  little  used  in  practice,  but  the 
devotee,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
generally  begins  at  once  to  recite  the  Pater, 
followed  by  ten  Aves  and  a  Gloria.  This  process 
is  repeated  for  each  decade,  the  Paternosters  being 
recited  on  the  larger  beads,  the  Aves  on  the  small 
ones.  As  the  150  Aves  correspond  to  the  number 
of  the  Psalms,  the  name  '  Our  Lady's  Psalter  '  was 
given  to  this  devotion  from  an  early  period.  This 
is  the  full  Dominican  rosary,  the  institution  of 
which  a  tradition  of  the  order  ascribes  to  St. 
Dominic  himself. 

To  each  of  the  fifteen  decades  is  assigned  for 
meditation  one  of  the  principal  mysteries  in  the 
life  of  Christ  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  fifteen 
mysteries  are  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  five 
joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five  glorious  mysteries. 

The  five  joyful  m.vsteries  are  :  (1)  the  Annunciation,  (2)  the 
Visitation,  (3)  the  Nativity,  (4)  the  Presentation,  (5)  the  Finding 
of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

The  five  sorrowful  mysteries  are :  (1)  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  (2)  the  Scourging,  (3)  the  Crowning  with  thorns,  (4) 
Jesus  carrying  His  Cross,  (6)  the  Crucifixion. 

The  five  glorious  mysteries  are  :  (1)  the  Resurrection,  (2)  the 
Ascension,  (3)  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (4)  the  Assimip- 
tion,  (6)  theiCrowning  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  last  two  mysteries 
being  accepted  on  the  authority  of  tradition. 3 

In  practice  the  recitation  is  commonly  limited  to 
one  of  these  sets  at  a  time,  and  the  rosary  itself 
usually  consists  of  five  decades  only  and  five  Pater- 
nosters. The  fifteen  decades  may,  of  course,  be 
said  by  going  round  the  rosary  three  times.'' 

There  are  other  special  ro.saries  in  use,  among 
them  being  the  following : 

The  Crown  of  Jesus,  with  33  Paternosters  to  commemorate 
the  33  years  of  Christ's  life  on  earth,  and  five  Aves  in  honour  of 
the  five  wounds.5  This  devotion  was  first  promoted  by  St. 
Michael  of  Florence,  in  1616.  The  beads  used  must  be  blessed 
and  indulgenced  by  a  Camaldolese  monk  or  priest  with  special 
power  from  Rome. 

Chaplet  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  five  large  beads  in  honour 

1  Thurston  (Joum.  Soc.  Arts,  1.  262)  says  that  there  was  also 
in  the  14th  cent,  another  Paternoster  Lane  located  beside  the 
Thames  in  the  Vintry  ward,  close  to  the  church  called  Pater- 
noster Church,  or  St.  Michael's  the  Royal.  This  quarter  of 
London  was  then  inhabited  by  Gascon  vintners  who  brought 
their  goods  by  ship  up  the  Thames.  They  would  require  their 
own  forms  of  this  devotion,  and  Thurston  suggests  that  French 
patendtriers  settled  in  this  locality  in  order  to  supply  this  want. 

2  Thurston,  *  Genuflexions  and  Aves  :  A  Study  in  Rosary 
Origins,'  The  Month,  cxxvii,  [1916]  441  fl.,  546  ff. 

3  Proc.  U.S.  National  Mus.  xxxvi.  351. 

4  lb.  <>  II.  p.  358,  pi.  30,  fig.  3. 
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of  the  five  wounds,  and  33  small  beads  in  honour  of  the  33  years 

of  His  life. 

ChapUt  of  ThariJLigiving. 

ChapUt  of  the  Five  Wounds. 

Chaplet  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  consistiner  of  49  Aves  divided 
into  seven  groups  of  seven  by  seven  Paternosters,  and  three 
more  Aves  in  honour  of  the  tears  shed  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Seven  Dolours  are  as  follows :  (1)  the  prophecy  of  Simeon, 
(2)  the  flight  into  Egypt,  (3)  the  loss  of  Jesus  for  three  days, 
(4)  the  Vir^n's  meeting  Jesus  carrying  His  Cross,  (5)  her  stand- 
ing beneath  the  Cross  on  Calvary,  (6)  her  receiving  beneath  the 
Cross  the  sacred  body  of  Jesus,  (7)  her  witnessing  the  burial  of 
the  body  of  Jesus. 

The  Crotm  of  the  Twelve  Stars,  or  Rosary  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  consisting  of  twelve  small  beads  in  three  setfi  of 
four,  divided  by  three  larger  beads.  This  rosary  was  composed 
by  a  Capuchin  Friar  of  Bologna  and  approved  by  a  brief  of  Pope 
Pius  K.,  22nd  June  1S55. 

Chaplet  of  the  Dead,  with  40  small  beads,  divided  into  four 
sets  of  ten  by  three  larger  beads.  It  is  used  in  honour  of  the 
40  hours  during  which  Christ's  body  lay  in  the  Sepulchre. 

The  Bridgettine  Rosary,  with  63  .\ves  and  seven  Paternosters. 
St.  Bridget  was  a  Swedish  saint,  and  the  63  small  beads  in  her 
rosarj-  are  to  commemorate  the  63  years  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  said  to  have  lived,  the  seven  Paternosters  to  commemorate 
her  seven  sorrows  and  seven  joys.i 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  rosaries  used 
by  particular  religious  bodies  or  for  special  devo- 
tions. 

Kosaries  are  blessed  with  prayers  and  holy  water 
by  some  authorized  priest  in  order  to  make  them 
'  instruments  of  grace.' 

The  name  '  rosarj','  now  riven  to  this  devotion, 
seems  to  be  of  comparatively  late  date — not  ap- 
pearing, according  to  one  authority,  till  the  15th 
century.^  In  earlier  times  other  names  were 
ap]jlied,  such  as  patrilaquium,  serta,  numeralia, 
calculi,  etc. 

The  word  *  bead '  (Anglo-Saxon  beade  or  bede)  meant  origin- 
ally 'a  prayer.'    In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  the  expression 
bedes  byddyng  is  found.    Cf.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene : 
*  All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deeds.'  s 
The  expression  *  a  pair  of  beads,'  sometimes  met  with  in  early 
literature,  means     a  set  of  beads.'    This  tenn  is  used  in  the 
Prologue  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  where  the  Prioress 
carries  her  beads  upon  her  arm  : 

'  Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 
A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene  ; 
And  ther-on  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia.' 
'  Gauded   al  with  grene '  means   having  the  gawdics   green. 
These  gawdics  were  the  larger  beads. 

The  beads  were  sometimes  worn  by  ladies  as  a 
girdle.  One  set  of  beads  belonging  to  Isabella 
Hylls,  in  1497,  is  spoken  of  as  'a  payr  of  bedes  of 
corell,  with  six  gawds  ovyer  gylt,  and  a  green 
gyrdyl  with  buculle  and  penant  and  fourteen  studs 
therein.''' 

Early  representations  of  prayer-beads  on  tombs 
sometimes  exhibit  tlie  rosary  not  as  a  circle  but, 
especially  in  the  case  of  men,  as  a  single  string  of 
ten  beads  with  the  two  ends  unattached  and  hang- 
ing free.  Occasionally  the  two  ends  are  attached 
at  two  diirerent  points  of  a  girdle.  Such  a  form  is 
al.so  seen  in  some  old  juotures." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  various  objects  were  some- 
times attached  to  the  rosary,  such  as  signet  rings, 
cameos,  and  brooches.  This  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  extravagance,  and  clibrts  were  made  to 
check  it;  the  price  to  be  given  for  a  rosary  was 
limited,  and  no  one  person  could  possess  more 
than  three  or  four." 

Sometimes  beads  were  carried  as  a  sign  of 
penance,  this  being  often  done  by  i)ilgrim8  who 
visited  various  holy  places  in  Home,  and  the  'wear- 
ing of  Hucli  beads  at  the  girdle  became  a  distinc- 
tive sign  of  memberHhipof  a  religious  confraternity. 

1  Proc.  U.S.  Nalinnat  ilxu.  xxxvl.  3ri4  ;  ct.  Thurstai,  'The 
So^ailled  Brldgottine  Rosary,'  The  Month,  c.  llBii'.;)  INd  2ii.1. 

'  /'rr«  U.S.  National  iUit.  xxxvi.  Sf.l  f.  ;  cf.  ThnrHton,  'The 
Name  of  the  llonary,'  The  Month,  ill.  (inos)  618 fl.,  Ulofl. 

»  /'roo.  U.S.  Naliimal  Mut.  xxxvl.  36'i 

4  Kca««y,  Ths  lieti^futiry,  vol.  v.  no.  3,  p.  107. 

»  Cf.  ib.  pp.  Ill'i-llH,  flKH.  1,  .1,  4,  6. 

"  /'roe.  O.a.  National  Hut.  xxxvl.  Sri4  f. 


Beads  were  most  highly  valued  if  they  had  origin- 
ally belonged  to  a  person  of  renowned  sanctity,  or 
if  they  had  touched  the  relics  of  some  saint.  In 
this  case  they  were  believed  to  possess  a  healing 
virtue.'  Eastern  Christians  specially  valued 
rosaries  which  had  been  made  in  Jerusalem  or 
other  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.* 

The  materials  composing  the  beads  varied,  and 
stUl  vary,  very  much,  often  depending,  as  is  the 
case  among  other  religions,  on  the  wealth  and 
rank  of  the  devotee,  some  being  so  valuable  that 
they  were  left  as  legacies.  Chaplets  of  wood  were 
used  at  funerals  by  poor  bedesmen,  and  in  1451 
Lord  John  Scrope  wills  that  '  twenty-four  poor 
men  clothed  in  white  gowns  and  hoods,  each  of 
them  having  a  new  set  of  wooden  beads,'  should 
pray  (on  them)  for  him  at  his  funeral,  with  the 
liberty  to  '  stand,  sit,  or  kneel'  at  their  pleasure.' 

The  Living  Bosary. — This  is  a  pious  exercise 
founded  on  the  Dominican  rosary.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Sister  Maria  Jaricott,  to  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  owes  its 
existence.  It  was  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  xvi. 
in  183'2  and  has  since  that  date  been  established 
all  over  the  world.  Fifteen  persons  associate 
together  for  the  purposes  of  this  devotion.  One 
of  their  number  is  elected  president,  and  his  duty 
is  to  superintend  the  association.  Once  every 
month  he  selects  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow- 
members  one  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  rosary. 
Each  member  recites  daily  one  decade,  with  the 
Gloria  Patri,  meditating  on  the  mystery  allotted 
to  him.  The  person  to  whom  the  lirst  mystery  is 
given  recites,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Creed 
once  and  the  Ave  thrice.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
decade  each  person  recites  the  following :  '  May 
the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  most  pure 
Heart  of  Mary  be  ever  known,  loved,  honoured, 
and  imitated  in  all  places  throughout  the  world.' 

T/te  Feast  of  the  liosai-!/. — This  feast  is  observed 
on  the  1st  Sunday  in  October,  in  memory  of  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  which  took  place  on  this  day  in 
1571.  This  battle  was  won  while  the  confraternity 
at  Rome  were  praj'ing  for  Christian  success. 
Thereafter  Pius  v.  ordered  an  annual  commemora- 
tion of  'St.  Mary  of  Victory,' and,  by  bull  in  1583, 
Gregory  xill.  set  aside  this  particular  Sunday  as 
the  Feast  of  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  which  was  to  be  observed  by  all  churches 
which  maintained  an  altar  in  honour  of  the  rosarj'. 
Finally,  Clement  XI.,  by  Imll  of  Srd  Oct.  ITlti, 
decreed  that  the  feast  sliould  be  observed  by  all 
churches  throughout  Christendom.* 

I'he  ronary  in  witclicraft.  —  In  S.  Italy  the 
rosary,  among  other  things,  is  used  by  witches 
who  undertake  to  break  spells.  Certain  objects 
are  bvmg  under  the  bed  of  a  man  made  impotent, 
and  the  witch  provides  herself  with  n  packet  of 
unwashed  herbs  and  a  rosary  without  the  medals 
or  other  blessed  objects.  She  then  tears  open  the 
packet  and  scatters  its  contents  on  the  ground, 
meanwhile  saying,  '  Come  io  sciolgo  questo  mazzo, 
cosi  sciolgo  questo  c-o.'" 

liosary  rings.  —  Another  method  of  counting 
prayers  is  by  means  of  the  rosary  or  decade  rings. 
These  rings  are  worn  on  the  linger  and  usuallv 
have  ten  bosses  or  knobs  fm'  the  ten  .\ves,  witn 
occn-sioiially  an  eleventh  for  a  Paternoster,  and 
.sometimes  an  additional  twelfth  boss  for  the 
ro]ictiti(in  of  the  Creed.  The  earliest  date  a.ssigned 
to  these  rings  by  onir  authority  is  the  Utii  century.' 
Such  rings  were  worn  by  some  classes  of  devotees 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  repo.se,  so  that,  should 
they  wake  during  the  night,  they  might  repeat 

>  J'roc.  U.S.  Naliimal  Mus.  xxxvl.  866.  '  Ib. 

^  FraHi'v,  The  Heli(fiiary,  vol.  v.  no.  8,  p.  178. 

4  ;■,'/(>  If,  ,.„.  •  n,„,rv  '  »  PI.  vlll.  (181171  V  f. 

"  (I.  K.  Kuiiz,  Itinijafor  the  Finger,  Phllotlelphia,  11)17,  p.  34. 
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a  certain   number  of  prayers,  keeping  count  by 
means  of  the  bosses  on  the  ring.' 

The  Knights  of  Malta  frequently  wore  chaplet 
rings  of  gold  or  silver,  with  ten  bosses  in  relief 
antl  a  cross.  These  rings  were  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  them.  Their  use,  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  rosary,  was  spreading  rapidly,  till  in 
1836  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  tribunal  of 
penitentiaries  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  This  tribunal 
then  decided  that  such  rings  could  not  be  blessed 
'with  the  appropriate  indulgences. ' - 

(6)  Orthodox  Churches.  —  In  both  Greek  and 
Slavic  monasteries  part  of  the  investiture  of  the 
Little  Habit  and  the  Great  Habit  is  a  knotted 
cord  which  is  bestowed  ceremonially  upon  the 
monk  or  nun. 

The  Superior  takes  the  vervitsa  (knotted  cord)  in  his  left 
hand,  and  says  :  *  Take,  Brother  N.,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God,  for  continual  prayer  to  Jesus  ;  for 
thou  must  always  have  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  mind,  in 
heart,  and  on  thy  lips,  ever  saying  :  *'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me  a  sinner."  Let  us  all  say  for  him 
*'  Lord  have  mercy." '  '  And,  blessing  the  Vervilsa  with  his  right 
hand,  he  giveth  it  to  the  Candidate  ;  while  the  Brethren  sing 
thrice,  "Lord  have  mercy."  And  he,  taking  the  Vervitsa, 
kisseth  it  and  the  right  hand  of  the  Superior.'  -i 

The  knotted  cord,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  possibly 
a  very  primitive  form  of  rosary,  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  seen 
surviving  in  a  highly  ceremonial  function. 

The  Greeks  call  the  knotted  cord  a  komvoschinion  (Kofi-fiotr- 
Xiftoc) ;  the  Russians  give  it  the  old  Slavic  name  of  venitsa 
('string').  In  popular  language  it  bears  the  name  Ustovka 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  ladder  {lestnitsa)A  There  is 
also  a  string  of  beads  called  koynvolotjion  (Koix^oXoytov)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  choiki  by  the  Russians.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  religious  appliance,  it  being  used  b.v  ecclesiastics  and  laity 
alike  merely  as  an  ornament  or  as  something  to  bold  in  the 
haud.^ 

T)ie  komvoschinion  used  by  the  monks  on  Mount 
Athos  at  the  present  day  has  100  knots,  divided 
by  three  beads  of  large  size  into  four  equal  parts. 
It  has  a  pendant  with  three  more  knots,  and 
terminates  with  a  small  cross-shaped  tassel.  This 
rosary  is  used  by  the  megaloschemos  (monk  of  the 
highest  grade,  called  skhimnik  in  the  Slavic 
monasteries)  to  keep  count  of  a  definite  number  of 
prostrations  every  day,  viz.  12  x  100  prostrations 
down  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  evening  300  more, 
meanwhile  repeating  the  following  prayer  :  •  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  and  Word  of  the  Living  God, 
through  the  intercessions  of  thine  all-pure  Mother 
and  of  all  thy  Saints,  have  mercy  and  deliver  us.' 
Sometimes  these  prostrations  are  imposed  on  a 
monk  as  a  penance,  in  which  ease  the  accompany- 
ing prayer  is :  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner.'  The  prostrations 
may  vary  in  character  thus :  ten  great  metanoias 
(down  to  the  ground),  thirty  little  metanoias  (down 
to  the  hips),  and  the  prayer  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner,'  re- 
peated sixty  times.  This  has  to  be  done  five  times 
a  day.  The  komvoschinion  is  also  used  for  count- 
ing any  kind  of  prayers  or  devotional  exercises.* 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  the 
number  100  x  3  is  as  follows  : 

It  corresponds  '  with  the  number  of  the  Psalms  and  Little 
Doxolo'.:ies  said  at  the  Canonical  Hours.  The  whole  Psalter  is 
divided  into  20  portions,  each  of  which  is  a  kathisma  (Kadicfia, 
seat),  because  it  is  followed  by  a  rest  or  pause.  Each  kathisina 
consists  of  three  parts,  each  part  ending  with  the  Little 
Doxology  ("  Glor^'  be,"  etc.)  and  a  threefold  Alleluia.  For  the 
sake  of  those  unable  to  read,  St.  Basil  directed  that,  instead  of 
a  kathisma,  one  of  the  following  prayers  might  be  said  300 
times  :  "  Lord,  have  mercy,"  or  '*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me  a  sinner,"  or  '*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  sake  of  Theotokos,  have  mercy  upon  me  a  sinner."  In 
other  words,  the  prayer  is  to  be  said  IDO  times  for  each  little 
Do.xology  of  the  kathisma,  i.e.  for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
portion  of  the  Psalms  ending  with  the  "  Glory  be,"  etc.,  and 
the  Alleluia.  The  large  beads  which  separate  the  knots  are 
merelj'  intended  to  represent  the  ending  of  the  three  parts  of 
the  kathisina,  and  no  prayer  is  connected  with  them.' 7 

1  Proc.  (7.5.  National  Mus.  xxxvi.  36.^.  2  Kunz,  p.  35. 

3  N.  P.  Robinson,  Mmiasticisiii  in  the  Orthodox  Churches, 
London,  1916,  p.  169  f. 

*  lb.  p.  166.  5  Jb.  164  t. 

6  lb.  p.  165.  ''  tb.  p.  166  f. 


This  form  of  komvoschinion  is  used  by  Hellenic 
monks  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  East  generally, 
as  well  as  on  Mount  Athos. 

Among  the  Russian  monks  the  knotted  cord 
used  is  the  old  Slavic  vervitsa.  It  has  103  knots 
or  beads,  which  are  separated  into  unequal  groups 
by  larger  beads.  The  groups  of  beads  are  as 
follows:  17-^-33-^40+12,  and  an  additional  small 
bead  at  the  end.  In  the  Slavic  vervitsa  the  lower 
ends  are  fastened  together;  they  terminate  in 
three  flat  triangles,  inscribed  and  ornamented. 
Sometimes  these  rosaries  are  made  of  little  rolls  of 
leather  chain-stitched  together,  divided  into  groups 
by  larger  rolls.  The  terminals  are  also  of  leather, 
triangular  in  shape,  inscribed  in  Church  Slavic 
(ancient  Slavic)  with  the  words  '  Jesus  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner.'  This  kind  of 
rosary  calls  to  mind  the  popular  name  for  it,  viz. 
hstovka,  as  it  certainly  might  be  thought  to 
resemble  a  ladder  in  shape.'  This  rosary  is  also 
used  for  counting  a  large  number  of  prostrations. 
For  instance,  if  a  monk  is  prevented  from  saying 
the  Typica  (the  selection  of  Psalms  sung  at  certain 
offices),  he  makes  instead  700  metanoias  ;  he  makes 
500  instead  of  Hesperinos  (Vespers),  200  in  place 
of  Apodeipnon  (Compline),  and  500  in  place  of 
Orthros  (Lauds).^ 

The  use  of  the  komvoschinion  or  vervitsa  is  a 
purely  monastic  or  ascetic  devotion ;  it  is  not 
indulged  in  by  the  Orthodox  laity,  though  the 
laity  of  the  Russian  sects  called  Old  Believers  have 
adopted  it.  Whenever  this  devotion  is  seen  in 
use  among  the  Uniates  outside  the  monasteries,  it 
has  been  copied  from  the  rosary  as  used  among 
the  laity  in  the  West.' 

The  rosary  as  a  charm. — In  certain  parts  of 
Poland,  namely  in  the  districts  of  Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa,  and  Plock,  the  following  custom  is 
in  use  to  keep  off  lightning  : 

During  a  stonu  a  rosary — either  a  genuine  one  made  of  cedar- 
wood  from  the  Holy  Land  or  one  made  in  imitation — is  carried 
round  the  house  three  times,  together  with  a  little  bell  called 
'  the  bell  of  Loreto  *  (associated  with  the  Holy  Mother  of 
Loreto  in  Italy)  and  sometimes  also  a  lighted  candle,  blessed 
on  Candlemas  Day  (2nd  Feb.).  The  bell  is  rung,  and  the 
rosary  is  used  with  the  words  '  God  save  us  '  at  the  large  beads 
and  '  Holy  Mother,  be  our  mediator'  at  the  small  ones.-* 

(c)  Coptic. — The  rosaries  used  by  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  have  41  beads,  or  sometimes  81.  They  are 
used  for  counting  a  similar  number  of  repetitions 
of  the  '  Kyrie  eleison. '  This  petition  is  repeated 
in  Arabic  or  Coptic,  with  the  addition,  at  the  end, 
of  a  short  prayer  in  Coptic.  Sometimes  the  Copts 
resort  to  what  is,  presumably,  a  more  primitive 
method  of  keeping  record  of  their  prayers,  and 
count  on  their  fingers.^ 

5.  Jewish.  —  Among  the  Jews  the  rosary  has 
lost  all  religious  importance,  having  been  taken 
over  by  them  from  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  They 
use  it  merely  as  a  pastime  on  the  Sabbaths  and 
holy  days.  No  manual  labour  being  permitted  on 
those  days,  they  occupy  themselves  with  passing 
the  beads  through  their  fingers.  These  rosaries 
sometimes  have  32  beads,  sometimes  99.* 

Literature. — i.  India. — Proc.  U.S.  National  Mus.  xxxvi. 
[Washington,  1909] ;  M.  Monier- Williams,  Modem  India  and 
the  Indians^,  London,  1S79  ;  W.  Crooke.  Things  Imlian,  do. 
1906,  pp.  407-119,  NINQ  iii.  (1893],  iv.  [1894] ;  Monier- Williams, 
Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  London,  1883 ;  PNQ  iii. 
[1885] ;  G.  Watt,  Diet,  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India, 
London  and  Calcutta,  1SS9-93,  iv. 

1  Specimen  in  Tylor  Coll.,  Pitt-Eivers  Museum,  Oxford. 
-  Robinson,  p.  166  f.  3  lb.  p.  167. 

4  The  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  Miss  Czaplicka  for 
this  information. 

5  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  p.  641. 

6  Dr.  Gaster  has  suggested  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
there  may  be  a  kabbalistic  reason  for  the  number  32.  It  is  the 
mystical  number  for  the  '  ways  of  wisdom '  by  which  God 
created  the  world.  They  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  Book  of  Creation,  and  they  play  an  important  rflle  in  the 
kabbalistic  literature.  It  may  be  that  this  has  infiuenced  the 
number  of  beads  on  the  smaller  rosaries. 
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a.  Burma.  —  See  L.  A.  Waddell,  JASB  Ixi.  [1883]  33, 
Gazetteer  0/  Sikkim,  Calcutta,  lfc94,  p.  282. 

iii.  Tibet.  —  Gazetteer  of  Sikkim,  Calcutta,  1S94 ;  L.  A. 
Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet.  London,  1896,  JASB  1x1. 

•»■.  China.—}.  F.  Davis,  The  Chinese,  2  vols.,  London,  1836; 
J.  Doolittle,  Socio/  Life  of  the  Chinese,  do.  1866,  ii. 

V.  Korea. — The  Korean  Repository,  vol.  ii.  no.  1  [Jan.  1S95J. 

vi.  Japan.—Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.  o/ Japan,  \x.  [ISSl]. 

vii.  Muhammadan. — Dl,  London,  1885  ;  H.  Thurston,  Joum. 
Soc.  Arts,  1.  (19€2] ;  E.  W.  Lane.  An  Accoxtnt  o/  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Bgi/ptians,  new  ed.,  London, 
1895. 

viii.  Christian. — H.  P.  Feasey,  The  Reliquary,  vol.  v.  no.  2 
[1899],  no.  3  [1S99J,  '  The  Instrument  ol  the  Rosarv,'  pts.  1  and 
•';  H.  Thurston,  The  Month,  xcvi.  (1900)  403 £f.,  513 ST.,  620£f., 
xcvii.  [1901]  67ff.,  l(2fl.,  286ff.,  383ff.,  c.  (:902J  1890.,  cri. 
(1908)  olSfl.,  610fl.,  cxxi.  (1913)  162ff.,  cx.wii.  [1916]  441fl., 
646  ff. :  F.  T.  Esser,  U-nserer  lieben  Frauen  Rosenkranz,  P.<ider- 
born,  1839,  'Zur  Arch.'iologie  der  Paternoster  Schnur,'  in 
Compte  rendu  du  quatrieme  Congr^s  :^cientifique  International 
des  Catholiquss,  Freiburg,  1898;  H.  Holzap'fel,  St.  Doniinikus 
und  der  Rosen-kranz,  Munich,  1903 ;  EBA^,  s.v.  'Rosary.' 

Winifred  S.  Bl.^ckman. 

ROSICRUCIANS.  —  When  considering  the 
history  of  the  Rosicrucians,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  members  of  tliat  body  were,  and  are, 
pledged  to  secrecy,  and  that  the  paucity  of  records 
is  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  and  devotion.  But  it  is 
permissihle  to  give  some  data  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  about  the  year  1420. 

Christian  Rosencreuz  was  born  in  the  year  1378. 
His  parents  were  noble,  and  he  was  educated  at  a 
monastery.  His  education  being  completed,  he 
travelled  in  the  Holy  Land,  taking  witli  him  as 
companion  and  guide  a  certain  P.A.L.,  who,  how- 
ever, died  on  reaching  Cyprus.  After  a  delay 
caused  by  this  untimely  event,  Rosencreuz  pro- 
ceeded on  his  travels  alone,  and,  on  reaching 
Damascus,  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  certain 
-wise  men  witli  whom  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
from  whom  lie  derived  much  information  respecting 
their  philosophy  and  science.  Thence  he  journeyed 
to  Egypt,  to  Fez,  and  to  Spain,  gathering  in  each 
place  a  store  of  learning  which  lie  was  to  use  in 
the  development  of  the  fraternity  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name.  In  the  year  1413  he  reached 
Austria,  and  after  five  years'  preparation,  during 
which  he  collated  his  knowledge,  he  chose  three 
companions,  Fratres  G.V.,  I. A.  (who,  it  was  noted, 
was  not  a  German),  and  I.O.  ;  to  them  he  imparted 
his  knowledge  and  the  invaluable  re.sults  of  his 
travels,  which  included  religion,  philosophy,  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  These  four  were  the 
original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Rose  and 
Cross.  Their  communications  with  each  other 
were  made  by  means  of  a  magical  iiljihabet,  lan- 
guage, and  dictionary,  which  assured  secrecy  ;  t  heir 
books  M  (Maqicon),  Axiomata,  Rota  Mundi,  and 
Protheus  are  known.  They  built  from  their  own 
designs  a  home  for  the  fraternity,  which  they 
named  '  Domus  Sancti  Spiritus,'  and  a  few  years 
later  increased  their  number  by  the  creation  of 
a  second  circle  consisting  of  four  other  fratres, 
namely  K.C.  (a  cousin  of  Ro.sencreuz),  h.  (a 
draughtsman  and  painter),  G.G.,  and  I'.D.,  who 
was  appointed  secretary,  thus  completing  the 
scheme  of  work.  Their  declared  object,  as  narrated 
in  the  Confessio,  was,  without  interfering  with  the 
religious  or  political  actions  of  States,  to  improve 
mankind  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  philos(i]iliy. 
While  two  of  the  fratres  were  always  with  the 
founder,  the  others  went  alnint  doing  good  works, 
relieving  the  poor  and  attending  to  tlic  sick.  Thus 
the  fraternity  was  com|)08ed  of  students  of  religion, 
philoso|ihv,  and  medicine,  who  also  practised  acta 
of  Vienevolence. 

Tlicy  were  bound  by  six  rules:  (1)  to  profess 
nothing,  Imt  to  euro  the  sick,  and  that  freely  ;  (2) 
to  wear  only  the  dress  of  the  country  in  wliich 
they  were;  (3)  to  assemble  at  the  Domus  Sancti 
SpiritiiH  once  a  year  on  a  certain  day  (the  festival 
C.C.),  or  Rend  a  reason  for  absence  ;  (4)  each  frater 
to  leluct  a  proper  [mmon  tfj  succeed  him  ;  (.5)  the 


letters  C.R.  to  be  their  seal,  mark,  and  character ; 
(6)  to  maintain  tlie  secrecy  of  the  fraternity  for  at 
least  100  years. 

It  was  Frater  I.  O.  who,  being  a  learned  kabbalist, 
doctor,  and  author  of  the  book  H,  visited  England, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Rosicrucian  system 
which  has  ever  since  existed  in  this  country.  He 
it  was  who  cured  the  young  Earl  of  Norfolk  of 
leprosy,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  original 
members  to  die. 

In  the  year  1457  Rosencreuz  wrote  an  interesting 
and  curious  tractate  entitled  Chymische  Hochzeit, 
which  was  published  at  a  later  period  ;  and  in  1484 
the  founder  of  the  fraternity  died  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  of  seven  sides  decorated  with  .symbols, 
which  had  been  erected  about  eight  years  previously 
for  his  resting-place.  The  body  was  embalmed 
and  placed  in  this  specially  prepared  tomb,  which 
was  then  closed,  and  upon  the  door  was  fixed  a 
brazen  plate  upon  which  was  engraved  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  prophetic  exclamation  of  his  own,  that  in 
120  years  after  bis  death  his  tomb  should  be  re- 
opened and  his  doctrines,  in  a  modified  form,  once 
more  made  available,  and  that  not  only  to  a  few, 
but  to  the  learned  in  general. 

Frater  D.  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  the 
founder,  amd  after  his  death  Frater  A.,  at  an  un- 
known date.  Frater  A.  died  in  1600.  To  him 
succeeded  Frater  N.N.,  who  in  1604  disclosed  the 
entrance  to  the  vault  and  caused  it  to  be  opened. 
In  it  was  found  the  body  carefully  preserved  under 
an  altar  ;  in  the  right  hand  was  the  parchment  roll 
called  the  book  T  (Testament um)  ;  there  were  also 
found  copies  of  other  valuable  books  of  the 
fraternity — a  Vita,  and  an  Itinerarium  of  the 
founder,  together  with  certain  songs  [mantras], 
mirrors,  bells,  lamps,  etc.  On  a  brass  table  were 
engraved  the  names  of  all  the  brethren  who  up  to 
the  time  of  the  founder's  death  had  been  memoers 
of  the  fraternity. 

In  1610  a  notary  named  Haselineyer  wrote  that, 
while  staying  in  the  Tyrol,  lie  had  seen  a  copy  in 
MS  of  the  history  called  Fama  Fraternitatis  ;  the 
name  of  its  author  is  not  known,  but  four  years 
later  this  Famn  was  printed  and  published  at 
Cassel,  in  Germany.  Tliis  narrative  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity  was  re-issued  at 
Frankforton-the-Main  in  1615,  together  with  an 
addition  called  Confessio  Fraternitatis.  The 
authorship  of  these  tracts  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  Johann  Valentin  Andrea,  to  Joachim 
Junge  (a  philosopher  who  died  in  1657),  to  the 
mystic  Giles  Guttman,  and  to  a  comparatively 
little  known  writer,  one  Tauler.  Although  these 
works  gave  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity,  it  is  probable 
that  tlu-y  were  not  written  by  any  one  with  a  real 
iicrsonal  knowledge  of  the  all'airs  of  the  brother- 
hood ;  neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  authorized  ;  but,  although  they  lack  literary 
al)ilily,  they  may  be  accepted  as  founded  on  facts 
obtained  from  current  concepti(ms  of  the  work  of 
the  fraternity,  since  the  necessity  for  strict  secrecy 
had  to  scime  extent  abated  ;  for  lietwccn  the  deatli 
of  Kosoncrouz  in  1484  and  the  ojiening  of  llic  tomb 
in  11)114  the  I'lolcstant  Reformation  had  been 
accoiiijilished  by  Martin  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
about  the  year  1517. 

An  Echo  iif  the  GodiUuminatrd  Jirotherhond  of 
the  R.C.,  issued  at  Danzig  in  1615,  and  written  by 
.Iiiliiis  Sperber,  rendered  high  praise  to  the  learning 
of  the  traternity,  while  the  Clii/mi-irhe  Ilorhznt 
Christiiini  Uoseuhreuz,  claimed  by  Andrea  lo  be 
his  own  work,  was  publiHliu<l  at  Stiassliuig  in 
1016,  and  an  English  translation,  under  llic  title 
'I'he  Chemical  Weddintj,  was  issued  in  the  year 
IB'jn  by  R.  Koxcroft,  ■  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
(/ambridge. 
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The  publication  of  these  works  caused  a  great 
sensation  amonj;  tlie  learned  in  Europe  ;  they  were 
widely  criticized,  notably  by  such  men  as  Libavius 
and  Menapius ;  those  anxious  to  be  admitted  to 
the  fraternity  were  loud  in  their  praise,  while 
others,  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  secure 
reception,  denounced  the  brotherhood  unsparingly. 

Michael  Maier  (1568-1622),  a  notable  philosopher 
and  Rosicrucian  Magus,  the  author  of  many 
learned  works  describing  the  Kosicrucian  system, 
visited  England  and  admitted  Robert  Fludd  to 
Rosicrucian  adeptsliip.  Fludd  was  born  at  Milgate 
House,  Bearstead,  Kent,  in  1574,  and  was  the  son 
of  Kir  Thomas  Fludd,  Treasurer  of  War  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  For  many  years  he  practised  medicine 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  on  his  death  was  buried 
in  Bearstead  church,  where  there  is  a  monument 
to  his  memory  with  a  long  inscription  recording 
his  many  virtues.  Near  the  house  of  his  birth  are 
the  rose  farm  and  other  gardens  where  he  cultivated 
the  plants  used  in  his  pharmacy.  He  was  the 
Magus  in  this  country,  and  during  his  life  wrote 
many  learned  works  on  kabbalistic  theosophy  and 
Rosicrucian  doctrines,  the  most  notable  being  his 
Apologia  Compendiaria  pro  fraternitate  de  Rosea 
Cruce  (Leyden,  1616),  Tractatus  Apologeticus,  in- 
tegritatem  Socictatis  de  Rosea  Cruce  defendens 
(Leyden,  1617),  and  Sunimum  Bonum  (Frankfort, 
1629).  His  successor  was  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1603- 
65),  phUosopher  and  poet.  Among  his  published 
works  are  Two  Treatises:  the  Nature  of  Bodies  .  .  . 
the  Nature  of  Man's  Soule  (Paris,  1644),  books  on 
medicine  and  the  cure  of  wounds  by  sympathy. 
The  jewel  and  chain  of  his  office  as  chief  of  the 
English  Rosicrucians  are  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  his  descendants  in  the  south  of  England. 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  (1561-1626),  was 
influenced  by  his  friend  Robert  Fludd  and  became 
a  Rosicrucian. 

It  is  believed  that  Elias  Ashmole  (1617-92),  the 
antiquary  and  astrologer,  who  was  a  Rosicrucian, 
was  associated  in  the  introduction  of  mysticism 
into  the  masonic  body,  and  that  his  influence  is  felt 
in  modern  speculative  freemasonry.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  derived  much  occult  knowledge 
from  William  Backhouse,  a  Rosicrucian  of  renown 
and  a  chemist.  In  1646  Ashmole,  William  Lilly, 
the  astrologer,  Thomas  Wharton,  the  eminent 
anatomist.  Sir  George  Wharton,  the  astrologer, 
together  with  John  Hewett,  the  royalist  divine, 
and  John  Pearson  (afterwards  bishop  of  Chester 
and  author  of  the  famous  Exposition  of  the  Creed), 
formed  a  Rosicrucian  lodge  in  London  ;  this  is 
referred  to  in  Occult  Science,  which  forms  vol.  xxxi. 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  of  1845  ;  while 
in  the  New  Curiosities  of  Literature  (2  vols., 
London,  1847)  George  Soane  writes  at  length  upon 
Rosicrucians  and  Freemasons. 

Thomas  Vaughan  (1622-66),  twin  brother  of 
Henry  Vaughan,  ,'Silurist,'  was  a  celebrated 
mystic ;  under  the  name  of  Eugenius  Philalethes 
he  published  an  English  version  of  the  Fama  and 
Confessio  (1652).  In  this  he  was  associated  with 
Sir  Robert  Moray,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1710  an  adept  named  Sigismund  Richter  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  '  Sincerus  Renatus,' 
a  work  entitled  Die  Warhafftc  und  Volkommene 
Bereitung  aus  dem  Orden  des  Gulden  und  Rosen 
Kreutzes,  giving  52  rules  of  the  Rosicrucian 
fraternity  of  that  period.  In  1777  the  Reformed 
Rite  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Rose  and  Golden  Cross 
was  established. 

Many  important  works  were  published  during 
the  succeeding  years,  among  them  a  theosophic 
book,  ■with  coloured  emblematic  plates,  at  Altona, 
Geheime  Figuren  der  Rosenkrenzer  aus  dem  16ten 
und  nten  jahrhundert  (this  work,  issued  in  1795, 


contained  the  German  text  of  the  Aureum  Saculum 
Redivivum,  originally  printed  in  1621,  together 
with  The  Golden  'Tractate  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  and  the  original  Prayer  of  a  Rosicrucian). 
A  portion  of  this  volume,  translated  into  English 
by  Franz  Hartmann,  a  member  of  the  German 
fraternity,  was  published  in  1887. 

Among  the  English  Rosicrucians  of  the  last 
century  were  Frederick  Hockley,  Godfrey  Higgins, 
autlior  of  Anacalypsis  (2  vols.,  London,  1836),  Lord 
Lytton,  author  of  Zanoni  (London,  1842),  William 
James  Hughan,  the  chief  Masonic  historian,  Robert 
Wentworth  Little,  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie, 
author  of  the  well-known  Royal  Masonic  Cyclo- 
pcedia  (London,  1877),  William  Robert  Woodman, 
and  the  present  Supreme  Magus,  William  Wynn 
Westcott,  the  author  of  many  learned  essays  on 
kabbalistic  and  mystic  lore. 

In  1866  the  strands  of  the  Rosicrucian  rope  were 
gathered  together,  when,  under  the  direction  of 
R.  W.  Little,  the  '  Societas  Rosicruciana  in  Anglia ' 
was  founded,  consolidating  the  system  and  erasing 
some  false  impressions  that  had  been  created 
during  the  centuries.  At  the  present  time  duly 
authorized  Rosicrucian  colleges  are  at  work  in 
England,  British  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
S.  Africa,  and  S.  America,  all  under  the  authority 
of  the  English  body ;  and  there  are  daughter 
groups  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States  of 
America  working  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
parent  body.  The  Continental  Rosicrucian  system 
was  reorganized  in  1890,  and  its  branches  were 
very  active  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
in  1914.  This  body  insists  upon  complete  pi-ivacy, 
and  its  members  are  forbidden  to  acknowledge 
their  status ;  but  they  had  been,  until  the  war, 
very  active  in  good  works,  especially  in  carrying 
on  investigations  into  the  uses  of  vegetable  drugs 
and  the  relief  of  disease  by  means  of  coloured 
lights  and  by  hypnotic  processes  ;  there  are  numer- 
ous physicians  using  these  means,  which  are  freely 
supplied,  but  these  doctors  are  not  necessarily 
pledged  members  of  the  fraternity. 

As  in  the  earliest  times  the  Rosicrucians  not 
only  studied,  but  went  about  ministering  to  those 
in  distress,  so  the  fratres  of  to-day  are  concerned 
with  the  study  and  administration  of  medicines 
and  with  their  manufacture  upon  the  old  lines. 
They  believe  that  this  world  and  indeed  the  whole 
universe  is  permeated  with  the  essence  of  the 
Creator,  that  every  rock  is  instinct  with  life,  that 
every  plant  and  every  tree  is  imbued  with  a  sense 
derived  from  the  Master  Mind  that  caused  it  to 
exist,  and  that  each  living  thing  moves,  acts,  and 
thinks  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  design  by 
which  all  things  were  made,  by  which  all  things 
exist,  and  by  which  they  will  continue  to  function 
till  the  end  of  time.  At  no  period  did  the  Rosi- 
crucians declare  the  transmutation  of  metals  to  be 
a  part  of  their  practice,  nor  did  they  ever  promise 
indefinite  prolongation  of  life  by  mysterious  drugs, 
but  they  did  speak  of  these  in  parables  with  the 
full  and  complete  knowledge  that  all  things  are 
possible,  and  that,  with  the  forces  of  nature  under 
their  control,  they  could  do  even  these.  They 
were  content,  however,  to  act  and  to  trust  to  the 
future,  when,  the  minds  of  men  having  been 
cleansed,  the  redemption  and  absorption  should  be 
accomplished. 

Literature. — The  numerous  published  works  of  Michael 
Maier  and  of  Robert  Fludd;  Elias  Ashmole,  Theairum 
Chemicum  Britannicuni,  London,  1652;  Thomas  de  Quincey, 
Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Rosicmci^ins 
and  the  Free-Masons  (originally  published  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  and  June,  1824,  and  reprinted 
in  vol.  xiii.  of  de  Quincey's  Collected  Writings,  ed.  D.  M.asson. 
Edinburgh,  1889-90);  C.  W.  Heckethorn,  The  Secret  Soci,- ties 
of  all  Ages  and  Cmintries'^,  2  vols.,  London,  1897;  Franz 
Hartmann,  In  the  Pronaos  qf  the  Temple  of  Wisdom,  do.  1890  ; 
W.  Wynn  Westcott,  The  Rosicrucians :   their  History  and 
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Aims,  do,  1894,  voL  vii.,  *Ars  Quatuor  Coronatonim ' ;  F.  L. 
Gardner,  Catalogue  RaUonn^  of  Works  on  the  Occvlt  Sciences, 
privately  printed,  do.  1903,  vol.  i.,  '  Rosierucian  Books' :  J.  B. 
Craven,  Essaj/s  on  t/ie  Works  of  Fludd,  Kirkwall,  1902,  HuJuut 
Siaier,  do.  1910;  John  Yarker,  Sotes  on  the  Scientijic  and 
Religious  Mysteries  of  Antiquiti/,  the  Gnosis  and  Secret  Schools 
0/  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  IS^,  The  Arcane  Schools,  Belfast, 
1909;  C.  Gottlieb  von  Mutt,  Lber  den  uahren  Vrsprtiiuj  der 
Rosenkreuzer  und  Freimaurer,  Sulzbach,  1S03 ;  J.  G.  Buhle, 
iJber  den  Ursprung  und  die  vomehinsten  Schicksale  der  Orden 
der  Rosenkreuzer  und  Freimaurer,  Gottingen,  1S04 ;  C.  F. 
Nicolai,  Einige  Beinerkungen  uber  den  Ursprung  und  die 
Geschichte  der  Rosenkreuzer  und  Freimaurer,  Berlin,  1S06. 

Arthur  Cadbury  Jones. 

ROTHE. — I.  Life. — Richard  Bothe  was  born 
in  Posen  on  30th  Jan.  1799.  Hi.s  father,  a  man  of 
striking  character,  held  an  important  official  posi- 
tion under  the  Prussian  Government,  and  was 
powerfully  influenced  by  that  idea  of  the  State 
which  subsequently  found  expression  in  the  works 
of  Gustav  Freytag.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of 
the  Hofrath  Miiller  in  Liegnitz,  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intellectual  culture  and  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  Richard, 
their  only  child,  the  parents  removed  to  Stettin, 
and  a  few  years  later  to  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  with 
which  Rothe's  boyhood  was  chiefly  associated.  A 
delicate  child,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  he 
occupied  himself  up  to  the  age  of  eight  largely 
with  picture-books  and  stories  of  travel,  whereby 
his  imaginative  faculties  were  awakened  and  nur- 
tured. A  tendency  towards  mysticism  early 
exhibited  itself,  and  the  Bible,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  read  it,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium  in  Breslau  and  at  once 
proved  himself  to  be  a  pupil  of  great  industry  and 
perseverance.  He  was  fond  of  the  poetry  of 
Schiller,  Goetlie,  Jean  Paul,  the  two  Schlegels, 
Tieck,  and  Fouqu6,  although,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Novalls  became  his  favourite 
author. 

In  April  1817  he  entered  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  as  a  theological  student.  Heidelberg 
was  at  tliat  time  at  the  height  of  its  fame  as  a 
seat  of  learning.  Hegel  had  settled  there  the  year 
before  as  Professor  of  Philosophy,  only,  however, 
to  migrate  to  Berlin  in  Jan.  1818.  Rotlie  attended 
Hegefs  lectures  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  which, 
he  writes  in  his  Diary,  although  most  of  tlie 
numerous  auditors  complain  of  them,  he  hojies 
will  not  remain  unintelligible  to  him.  Karl  Daub, 
the  'Talleyrand  of  German  thought,'  who  was 
Professor  Oriliiiarius  of  Theology  and  a  specula- 
tive thinker  of  unusual  insight  and  power,  became 
the  teacher  to  whom  Rothe  owed  his  greatest 
debt. 

*  Daub,'  he  writes  to  his  father,  '  is  a  man  ol  whom  not  only 
Heidelberg  but  our  whole  German  Fatherland  can  be  proud. 
I  hesitate  not  to  s.iy  that  he  is  the  llrst  of  all  living  arjidemical 
teachers.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is  here  spoken  of  is 
absolutely  universal,  as  also  is  the  love  of  him  on  the  pari  of 
students  of  all  Faculties.'  ^ 

Daub  was  attempting  to  work  out  a  philosophy  of 
religion  along  the  lines  of  the  idealism  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  and  one  can  understand  the  fa.scination 
that  a  mind  of  his  bent  must  have  had  for  the 
youth  of  mystic  propensities  and  brooding  tempera- 
ment. Yet  the  pupil  was  not  a  blind  hero-wor- 
shipper. Towards  the  end  of  his  student  life  in 
Heidelberg  he  expresses  diswmt  from  certain  of 
DauVVs  contentions.  Probably  he  liad  come  to 
distrust  the  perverse  tendency  in  his  teacher  of 
finding  in  the  persons  and  events  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  embodiments  of  niclapbysical  ideas. 
Daub,  he  complains,  yields  too  much  to  the  pliilo- 
Huphur,  more  than  the  theologian  ought  to  yield, 
and  when  the  philosopher  ha-s  been  aHowcd  to 
have  HO  Tiincli  of  his  own  way  he  only  laughs  at 
tlie  theologian  and  then  di.Marms  him. 

After  Daub  the  man   who  chiefly  succeeded  in 
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winning  Rothe's  ati'ection  was  Abegg,  a  lecturer 
on  New  Testament  Exegesis — ■ 

a  man,  he  writes,  '  in  whom  Christ  is  formed,  as  the  Scripture 
puts  it,  who  is  penetrated  through  and  through  with  all  that  is 
most  fundamental  in  Christianity,  who  can  look  at  nothing  but 
with  Christian  eyes.'l  '  To  me,' he  decKired  in  1840,  spe.iking 
over  Abegg's  grave,  *  he  was  one  of  the  first  whose  personality 
set  the  seal  of  overwhelming  certainty  upon  the  essence  and 
reality  of  Christian  devotion.'  2 

Not  only  in  the  class-room  did  Abegg  inspire  the 
ardent  young  student ;  Abegg's  simple  homilies 
from  the  pulpit,  bearing  no  trace  of  art,  but  full 
of  genuine  religious  experience,  seemed  to  him 
models  of  what  true  sermons  should  be.  Other 
teachers  of  his  were  F.  H.  C.  Schwarz,  who  also 
lectured  on  the  NT,  and  of  whose  interpretation 
of  the  Johannine  writing  he  speaks  with  admira- 
tion ;  Friedrich  Creuzer,  the  classical  scholar  and 
archseologist ;  and  F.  C.  Schlossen,  the  historian, 
who  appeared  to  him  to  know  Tacitus  by  heart. 
The  five  semesters  spent  in  Heidelberg  were  un- 
doubtedly fruitful  in  every  respect.  It  was  here 
that  his  mind  was  moulded  ;  it  was  here  that  the 
interests  were  engendered  which  were  to  be  his 
throughout  life.  Just  before  leaving  Rothe 
preached,  at  a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Mauer,  his  first  sermon — a  sermon,  he  tells 
his  father,  with  which  he  was  utterly  discontented, 
but  which  convinced  him  that  it  was  only  through 
diligent  practice  that  one  could  ever  expect  to 
succeed  in  giving  true  and  unweakened  expression 
to  the  life  which  lives  in  us. 

For  the  winter-semester  of  1819  Rothe  went  to 
Berlin.  The  Theological  Faculty  of  the  then 
recently  founded  University  had  at  its  head 
men  of  world-wide  reputation  —  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  and  Liieke.  And,  in  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  Hegel  had  commenced  the  ^^•ork  which 
made  him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  philo.sophicnl 
thought  in  Germany.  Looking  back  upon  that 
period,  Rothe  wrote  in  1862  : 

'  It  was  a  new  birth  of  the  German  people  through  the  power 
of  the  gospel  that  had  again  become  living,  a  new  formation  of 
its  entire  life.'^ 

Yet  at  the  time,  and  after  his  Heidelher"  experi- 
ence, he  never  felt  at  home  in  Berlin,  lie  heard 
Sehleiermacher's  lectures,  delivered  for  the  first 
time  that  semester,  on  das  Lcbcn  Jc^u  ;  but  they 
gave  him  the  impression  that  the  great  man  was 
troubling  himself  with  artificially  constructed 
ditliculties.  Sehleiermacher's  sermons,  too,  he 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  those  of  his  beloved 
Abegg  ;  they  lacked,  to  his  mind,  the  inner  sjiirit- 
ual  grasp  of  the  Heidelberg  preacher,  and  from 
them  he  gained  little  insiiiration,  although  he 
admits  their  ingenuity  and  schohirly  character. 
He  gives  his  father  an  interesting  account  of 
Sehleiermacher's  seminar.  The  work  was  done 
mainly  by  essays  written  by  the  students,  one  of 
which  was  discussed  at  each  of  the  weekly  gather- 
ings. To  Rothe  there  had  been  assigneil  the 
tlieme  of  determining  whether  in  the  ropmted  say- 
ings of  Christ  traces  could  be  found  of  His  having 
possessed  knowledge  of  the  OT  Apocrypha  and 
of  His  having  devoted  special  attention  thereto. 
Rothe  complains  mure  sua  that,  before  one  could 
begin  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  that  sort,  a  host  of 
prior  questions  would  have  to  be  answeriMl,  for  the 
answering  of  which  the  necessary  historical  data 
were  completely  wanting.  In  regard  to  Neandei, 
who  was  lecturing  on  the  history  of  dogma,  the 
young  scholar  confesses,  however,  that  his  expecta- 
tions liad  not  deceived  him. 

'  lie  la  a  wonderful  man,'  he  writes,  '  oxtornallv  allogctbor 
dried  up,  but  Internally  fresh  and  vigorous  in  CiirlHtiiui  life, 
although  it  does  not  stream  forth  joyfully,  but  only  gleams 
through  sadly  as  the  moon  between  graves.  « 
And  ho  draws  a  woeful  picturo  of  his  aching  lingera 
trying  to  take  ilown  the  prodigiously  rapid  dicta- 
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tion  which  the  learned  theologian  was  giving  to 
his  class. 

'  Happiest  of  all  I  still  feel  myself,*  he  tells  his  father, 
'  amongst  the  old  Heidelberg  acquaintances,  and  the  well- 
known,  thouj,^h  not  exactly  melodious,  voice  of  Hegel  is  for  my 
ear  a  delicious  music  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.'  i 

Hegel  was  lecturing  five  times  a  week  on  Natur- 
recht,  but  had  started  by  dismissing  the  term  as 
wliully  unsuitable  because  of  its  implication  of 
a  so-called  state  of  nature,  and  was  giving  in 
fact  a  Rechtsphilosophie — an  account,  namely,  of 
the  immanent  determinations  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  necessary  development  in  the 
form  of  the  State.  A  second  semester  was  spent 
in  Berlin,  during  which  Schleierraacher  was  lectur- 
ing on  Ethics,  Neander  on  Church  History,  and 
Marheineke  on  Symbolics.  But  Rothe  was  still 
yearning  for  release  from  the  Prussian  capital.  A 
considerable  number  of  relatives  and  family 
acquaintances  resided  there,  and  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  had  to  be  spent  in  visiting. 

*It's  no  wonder,'  he  exclaims,  '  that  people  of  the  world  get 
inwardly  stunted,  for  when  we  have  so  much  to  do  with  outward 
things  we  become  in  fact  heathens,  and  our  pure  human  con- 
sciousness grows  ever  weaker  in  us."^ 

Probably  it  was  recoil  from  what  seemed  to  him 
the  prevailing  worldliness  of  the  Lutheran  church- 
goers that  .led  to  his  interesting  himself  at  this 
time  in  the  Pietist  movement,  then  in  its  earlier 
and  healthier  phase.  His  letters  show  that  his 
religious  nature  was  craving  for  a  deeper  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  the  spiritual  life,  for  a  simpler 
and  more  genuinely  personal  devotion.  And  he 
found  a  comjianionable  feeling  among  the  devotees 
of  the  revival  movement. 

On  6th  Nov.  1820  Rothe  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  Wittenberg,  then  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  '  an  old  and 
genial  man,  of  unusually  kindly  nature,  who  is 
full  of  love  for  his  work.'^  Here  he  was  plunged 
into  a  course  of  preparation  for  tlie  practical  work 
of  the  ministry — Bible  study  with  a  view  to  hoini- 
letical  application,  the  composition  of  sermons 
and  of  sermon-schemes  to  be  criticized  by  his 
teachers,  preaching  to  rural  congregations  in  the 
district,  and  visiting  people  in  their  homes.  Rothe 
threw  himself  con  amore  into  the  work,  and  yet 
found  time  for  the  studies  for  which  his  university 
training  had  specially  equipped  him.  Of  the 
teachers  at  the  seminary  he  was  at  once  drawn  to 
H.  L.  Heubner,  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of 
character,  with  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  an  insight 
into  the  means  of  applying  them  such  as  he  had 
not  met  with  since  the  days  when  he  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Abegg.  Heubner  became  his  life-long 
friend,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that 
Rothe  was  persuaded,  at  first  very  much  against 
his  inclination,  to  keep  in  view  the  possibility  of 
devoting  himself  to  an  academical  career.  In 
March  1S21  a  former  fellow-student  at  Berlin, 
Rudolf  Stier,  entered  the  seminary,  and  he  was  in 
large  measure  instrumental  in  Inducing  Rothe, 
already  tending  in  that  direction,  to  espouse 
warmly  for  the  time  being  the  Pietist  propaganda. 
In  his  letters  home  of  this  period  Rothe  relates 
the  chilling  efl'ect  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the 
prevalent  ecclesiasticism,  with  its  dreary  orthodox 
propositions  and  verbal  formularies.  He  goes  to 
a  church  on  Easter  Sunday  and  cannot  rid  himself 
of  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  a  Greek  temple.  Over 
the  altar-table  he  finds  the  words  '  Friede,  HoS- 
nung,  Ruhe  und  Eintracht  alien  guten  Menschen ' 
inscribed,  and  they  strike  him  as  more  fitted  for  a 
hall  of  English  deists  than  for  a  Christian  house  of 
God. 

Returning  to  his  parents'  house  at  Breslau  in 
Oct.   1822,  he  remained  there  about  six  months. 
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during  his  licentiate  period.  In  Breslau  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  '  tlie  Awakened ' — J.  G. 
Scheibel,  Henrik  Steft'ens,  Julius  Midler  among 
them — who  helped  to  strengthen  his  belief  in 
Spener's  proposal  for  restoring  the  life  of  the 
Church.  These  friends  met  together  frequently 
for  devotional  reading  and  prayer  ;  and,  in  letters 
to  Stier,  Rothe  describes  the  help  that  he  was  thus 
obtaining  in  his  spiritual  needs.  His  days  were 
fully  occupied  ;  he  was  busily  engaged  with  labori- 
ous researches  into  the  development  of  early 
Christian  doctrine,  and  in  addition  he  was  preach- 
ing regularly  in  the  place  of  a  pastor  who  was  ill. 

On  29th  July  1823  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Government  to  undertake  the  work  of 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Rome,  of 
which  Baron  Bunsen  was  at  that  time  the  head. 
After  anxious  reflexion  Rothe  accepted  the  ofl'er, 
recognizing  that  it  aft'orded  opportunities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  historical  inquiries  to  which  he  felt 
himself  specially  called.  He  was  ordained  in 
Berlin  on  12th  Oct.  ;  and  a  month  later  he  married 
Louise  von  Briicke,  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged 
while  in  Wittenberg — one  of  whose  sisters  was 
the  wife  of  his  friend  Heubner  and  the  other  of 
August  Hahn.  It  was  a  happy  marriage,  and 
he  had  by  his  side  henceforth  a  true  helper  in 
all  his  aims  and  endeavours.  Early  in  Jan.  1824 
he  arrived  with  his  wife  in  Rome,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

'The  little  flock  which  I  have  to  shepherd  presents,'  he 
writes,  '  a  peculiar  appearance.  Externally  it  is  composed  of  a 
few  so-called  upper-class  people  and  a  not  unimportant  number 
of  artists.' 1 

With  characteristic  zeal  he  plunged  into  the  work, 
organizing  week-day  evening  services,  and  lectur- 
ing on  various  phases  of  Church  History  and  on 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Christian  institutions. 
He  preached  regularly  on  Sunday,  and  of  his  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  pulpit  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony.  He  combined  in  his  utterances  a 
simplicity  and  a  depth  of  .spiritual  experience  that 
speedily  made  their  appeal  to  and  touched  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Bunsen  was  at  once 
attracted  to  the  young  chaplain,  and  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men. 
Bunsen's  own  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history  had 
been  extensive,  and  he  was  then  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  compilation  of  a  liturgy 
that  should  be  for  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Germany  what  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
for  the  Anglican  Church.  Full  of  activity  as  the 
years  in  Rome  were,  Rothe  was  enabled  to  continue 
his  theological  studies  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  his  work  on  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Under  the  many  influences  of  the  city  his  religious 
views  gained  in  catholicity  and  broadness ;  ha 
became  convinced  that  Christian  faith  could  fulfil 
its  mission  only  by  feeling  itself  at  one  with  reason 
and  with  the  history  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  end  of  1827  Rothe  received,  partly 
through  the  aid  of  Bunsen,  the  oft'er  of  a  professor- 
ship of  Church  History  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Wittenberg ;  and,  after  visiting  Naples  and 
Florence,  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  in  Sept.  1828. 
His  lectures  in  the  seminary  were  on  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
and  also  on  selected  sermons  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Besides  lecturing,  he  superintended  much 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  college,  and  preached 
frequently.  In  1831  he  became  second  director, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  ephoriis,  of  the  semi- 
nary. He  was  thus  brought  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students,  and  their  ali'ection  for 
him  was  unbounded.  During  these  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  There  appeared 
in  1836  his  commentary  on  Rom.  5'^'^' ;  and  in  the 
1  Nippold,  Richard  Rothe,  i.  357. 
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followiiig  year  the  first  volume  of  his  great  under- 
taking entitled  Die  Anfdnge  der  ckristlichen 
Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfassung.  During  this  Wit- 
tenberg period  Rothe  found  himself  diverging 
more  and  more  from  the  ways  of  thought  repre- 
sented by  the  Pietists,  and,  when  the  two  books 
just  mentioned  appeared,  his  secession  from 
Pietism  was  an  acknowledged  fact.  Though 
sympathizing  with  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Pietists,  lie  was  alienated  by  their  narrow  atti- 
tude to  historical  investigation  and  speculative 
reflexion. 

A  new  theological  seminary  was  founded  in 
Heidelberg  in  1837,  and  Rothe  was  chosen  to  be 
its  first  director.  The  institution  started  with 
only  fourteen  students,  and  Rothe  was  discouraged 
by  the  absence  of  any  religious  interest  in  the 
congregations  of  the  district  no  less  than  by  the 
prevalent  vis  inertiw  among  the  clergy  themselves. 
He  speedily,  however,  made  his  presence  felt  in 
the  circle  of  the  younger  theologians,  and  the 
influence  that  he  exerted  as  University  Preacher 
was  profound  and  wide-spread.  He  concentrated 
his  attention  now  more  than  he  had  done  hitherto 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious 
philosophy,  and  in  1845  there  appeared  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Theologiscke  Ethik,  which  he 
recognized  to  be  his  main  contribution  to  tlieo- 
logical  science.  The  third  volume  appeared  in 
1848.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1848  he  was 
called  upon,  at  a  time  of  great  unrest  and  turmoil, 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Rector  of  the  University. 
On  22nd  Nov.  he  delivered  his  rectorial  address 
Ueber  die  Aussichten  der  Universitdten  aiis  dem 
Standpunkte  der  Gegenwart,  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated the  necessity  of  exact  and  methodical  scien- 
tific investigation,  as  opposed  to  the  superficial 
tendencies  of  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  whilst 
emphasizing  the  dangers  attending  increasing 
specialization  of  losing  sight  of  the  ideal  of  science 
as  a  whole. 

Rothe  accepted  in  1849  a  call  to  one  of  the  theo- 
logical chairs  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  he 
was  also  appointed  University  Preacher.  He  had 
Domer  and  Uleek  as  his  colleagues,  and  the 
Theological  Faculty  rapidly  increased  in  numbers; 
Rothe's  lectures  on  the  life  of  Christ  and  on  ethics 
awakened  the  keenest  interest.  He  made  few 
disciples,  however,  and  created  no  school,  as 
Domer  succeeded  in  doing.  His  intiuenee  was  of 
a  deeper  and  more  enduring  kind — that  of  a  man 
who  was  constantly  feeling  his  way  along  the 
thorny  path  of  speculative  theology.  He  was 
present  at  the  Synod  of  1850  in  Dinsbnrg  ;  and  he 
continued  to  be  largely  occupied  with  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After  five  years'  residence  in  Bonn  Rothe 
returned  in  1854  to  Heidelberg  as  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University.  He  took  part  in  the 
General  Synod  of  18.55,  at  which  important  issues 
came  up  for  decisi(m  as  regards  the  Bekenntniss- 
frage  and  the  Katechi.tmusfrage,  and  with  reference 
to  both  he  stood  for  the  position  of  freedom  and 
liberty  of  thought.  The  following  years,  though 
lull  of  activity,  were  saddened  by  the  long  and 
ilepressing  illness  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1861. 
.•\itcr  her  death  he  was  filled  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  needs  of  the  age  in  respect  to  religion  ;  and 
he  threw  himself  with  great  earnestness  into 
"everal  ccclesio-stical  questions.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent iiart  in  the  (ieneral  Synod  of  ISni  at  Karlsnilic 
■md  oecame  a  member  of  the  OlicMkirclieiiralb. 
He  wa"*  largely  instnimental  in  founding  the 
f*rotc«tant«nvcrcin,  which  held  it-s  first  meeting  at 
Eixenacli  in  .luno  1865.  The  aims  of  the  Verein 
were  tlii-HO  :  that  the  Church  should  frankly  recog- 
nize the  culture  and  science  of  the  time,  that 
;ierfect  freedom  ghonld  be  accorded  to  both  clergy 


and  laity  to  search  for  and  to  publish  the  truth 
in  entire  independence  of  external  authority,  that 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  should  stand  upon  a  mental 
and  spiritual  equality,  that  the  laity  should  have 
a  greater  share  in  Church  matters,  and  that  a 
National  Church  should  be  established  upon  the 
basis  of  universal  sullVage.  Rothe  read  an  intro- 
ductory paper  at  the  meeting  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  estranged  members  of  the  Church  might 
be  reclaimed.  He  ur^ed  that  the  Church  becomes 
useless  as  soon  as  sheloses  the  moral  power  to  win 
and  keep  the  hearts  of  her  members,  that  she  had 
lost  this  power  by  opposing  modern  progress,  and 
could  regain  it  onlj'  by  becoming  progressive. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  going 
over  once  more  the  ground  of  his  TkeologiscM 
Ethik,  but  he  succeeded  in  rewriting  only  the  first 
two  volumes.  Although  his  health  had  been 
gradually  failing,  he  continued  lecturing  until  a 
month  before  his  death.  He  died,  after  a  severe 
Ulness,  on  20th  Aug.  1867. 

2.  Writings. — As  a  theologian,  Rothe  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  so-called  '  right  wing '  of  the 
Hegelian  school,  although  no  doubt  he  was  largely 
influenced  by  Schelling's  later  writings.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  had  been  set  in  his  early  student  days 
by  the  teaching  of  Daub,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  theosophic  mysticism  that  characterizes  so 
much  of  his  thinking.  Moreover,  he  imbibed  from 
his  study  of  Origen  and  the  early  Fathers  many  of 
the  ideas  which  he  contrived  to  incorporate  in  his 
speculative  system.  Sclileiermacher's  mode  of 
reflexion  seems  to  have  attracted  him  but  little. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  those  traits  of  Schleier- 
macher's  philosophy  which  were  derived  from 
Spinoza — such,  e.g.,  as  the  identification  of  God 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  His  manifestations 
making  up  the  world.  He  saw  too  that,  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which  religious  experience 
forces  upon  us,  the  appeal  to  feeling  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  it  was  only  the  patient  labour  of 
reason  that  would  enable  us  to  clear  up  and  to 
systematize  our  conceiitions.  And  he  ditl'ered 
fundamentally  from  Sclileiermacher's  view  of  the 
relation  between  religion  and  morality. 

Rothe's  earliest  work,  published  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  Neuer  Versuch  einer  Auslegung  der 
paulinischen  Stelle  Romer  V.  IS-fl,  illustrates  the 
principle  that  he  consistently  sought  to  apply  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  'festament.  He 
repudiates  here  with  equal  decisiveness  the  ortho- 
dox exegesis  of  Tholuck,  in  which  the  text  was 
hidden  under  a  wealth  of  Patristic  quotations,  and 
the  rationalizing  exegesis  of  Riickert,  in  which  a 
number  of  preconceived  theories  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  exposition.  As  against  both,  he 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  approaching  the 
epistle  with  perfect  freedom  from  dogmatic  pre- 
judice, of  resolutely  grappling  with  its  diiruulties, 
and  of  determining  to  rest  content  with  no  half- 
solution  of  these  dilficulties.  He  tries,  in  other 
words,  to  set  an  example  of  what  a  genuinely 
critical  treatment  of  liiblical  literature  ought 
to  be. 

The  imjiortant  work,  Dir  Anfangc  der  chrisl- 
lichen  Kirthe  und  ihrer  Verfaxsimg,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  was  issued,  is  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  course  of  man's  historical  development  as 
allcctcd  and  determined  by  Christianity.  The 
volume  is  ilivided  into  three  books.  In  the  first 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christianity  i>-  dealt 
with  ;  in  the  second  the  rise  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  (  liurch 
cimstitution  are  handled;  whilst  in  the  lliird  (he 
development  of  the  Christian  (Church  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  traced.  The  Imok  is  full  of  significant 
suggestions  towards  a  really  hisloricjil  treatment 
of  the  history  of  the  Chun'li  and  of  dogma.     To 
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Kothe,  as  Harnack  expresses  it,'  belongs  the 
iindiminished  credit  of  tliorougiily  realizing  the 
significance  of  nationality  in  Church  History,  and 
to  him  also  we  owe  the  first  scientific  conception 
of  Catholicism.  One  characteristic  feature  of 
Rothe's  later  teaching  is  already  foreshadowed  in 
the  Aiifitnge — namely,  that  it  is  in  the  State  and 
in  civilization  rather  than  in  the  Church  that  the 
ideal  of  Christianity  will  ultimately  find  realiza- 
tion. 

Rothe's  chief  claim,  however,  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  theological  science  rests  undoubtedly 
upon  his  Thcologischc  Ethik,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  three  volumes  (1845-48),  and 
the  second  edition  in  five  volumes  (1867-71),  the 
last  three  of  the  latter  being  edited  and  published 
after  his  death  by  Heinrich  Holtzmann.  This 
work  is  the  result  of  a  prolonged  efibrt  on  the 
part  of  a  comprehensive  and  logical  mind  to  think 
out  a  system  of  speculative  theology  that  should 
furnish  a  rational  basis  for  the  religious  life  of  a 
Christian  community.  The  fundamental  ideas  are 
not,  indeed,  new.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Daub's  Philosophische  und  theologische  Vorlesungen 
(ed.  P.  C.  Marheineke  and  T.  W.  Dittenberger, 
■7  vols.,  Berlin,  1838-44),  which  unfortunately  are 
now  but  little  known,  can  fail  to  discern  the 
extent  of  Rothe's  indebtedness  to  his  old  teacher. 
And  the  exhaustive  notes  to  well-nigh  every 
section  of  the  book  indicate  the  many  other 
writers  to  whom  he  was  under  obligations.  In  the 
earlier  and  more  metaphysical  sections  Schelling  is 
the  thinker  who  is  most  frequently  alluded  to,  but 
to  Fichte  and  Hegel  there  are  also  numerous 
references.  Lotze's  Mikrokosmos  yields  him  many 
apt  quotations,  while  Fechner,  Weisse,  and  the 
younger  Fichte  are  often  mentioned.  None  the 
less  the  work  as  a  whole  bears  the  impress  of  an 
independent  and  honest  inquirer,  of  a  vigorous 
intellect  wrestling  with  the  greatest  problem  of 
human  reflexion. 

The  author  starts  by  making  a  sharp  distinction 
between  speculative  thinking  and  thinking  that 
takes  the  form  of  empirical  contemplation.  The 
latter  must  always  be  directed  upon  an  outer 
object  which  is  given  to  it,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
this  object  is  interpreted.  It  is  reflexion  upon  the 
given  object,  not  self-thinking  of  it.  Speculative 
thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  self-thinking  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  It  begins  with  what 
is  purely  a  priori  and  proceeds  by  following  the 
dialectical  nece.s.sity  with  which  each  notion  pro- 
duces out  of  itself  new  notions.  There  cannot  be, 
therefore,  single,  isolated  speculations,  but  only 
one  organic  whole  of  speculation,  a  speculative 
system.  The  success  of  thought,  so  conceived, 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  human  thinker  is  a 
microcosm — that  in  him  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
creation  is,  so  to  speak,  recapitulated.  When, 
however,  speculative  thought  has  completed  its 
task  of  construction,  it  must  turn  its  attention  to 
the  empirically  given  facts  and  ascertain  whether 
the  speculative  result  is  in  accordance  with  those 
facts.  If  it  is  not,  the  system  in  question  will  of 
necessity  collapse,  and  the  eft'ort  must  be  com- 
menced afresh  with  the  resolve  to  carry  it  through 
with  more  rigid  dialectical  caution  and  con- 
scientiousness. All  the  same,  the  thinker  will 
remain  true  to  the  method  of  thinking  out  his  own 
thought,  as  though  there  were  no  world  around 
him  and  nothing  in  his  experience  except  thought. 

Now,  in  the  devout  or  religious  man,  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  his  devoutness  is  living 
and  healthy,  there  is  immediately  contained  in  his 
thought  as  pure  thought  the  notion  of  being  deter- 
mined by  God.  The  religious  man's  feeling  of  self 
is  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  God,  and  he  cannot 
1  A.  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  En^.  tr.,  i.  39. 


come  to  a  distinct  and  clear  thought  of  self  without 
coming  to  the  thought  of  God.  In  him,  that  is  to 
say,  the  consciousness  of  self  is  as  such  the  con- 
sciousness of  God.  There  is  thus  provided  for  the 
devout  subject  a  twofold  point  of  departure  for  his 
speculative  thinking  and  the  possibility  of  a  two- 
fold method  of  speculative  inquiry.  His  thinking 
can  proceed  either  from  the  consciousness  of  self  as 
an  a  prioi'i  fact  or  from  the  consciousness  of  God  ; 
and,  according  as  he  follows  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  paths,  his  speculation  will  take  a  specific 
direction.  The  former  will  be  that  of  philosophical 
speculation,  the  latter  that  of  religious — or,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  scientifically  pursued,  of  theological — 
speculation.  Howe\er  near  these  two  may 
approach  each  other  in  certain  respects,  they  will 
in  form  inevitably  deviate  from  one  another  ;  each 
will  construe  what  it  has  to  deal  with  purely  a 
priori,  but  philosophical  speculation  will  think 
and  conceive  its  subject-matter  by  means  of  the 
notion  of  the  human  self,  theological  speculation 
by  means  of  the  notion  of  God.  Theological 
speculation  is  in  essence  nothing  else  than  the 
attempt  to  express  in  conceptual  form  the  immedi- 
ately certain  content  of  the  devout  consciousne.ss, 
the  content  of  its  feeling  of  the  divine.  It  falls 
into  two  main  divisions — (a)  theology  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  (6)  cosmology,  which  again  falls  into  the 
two  subdivisions  of  physics  and  ethics.  The  body 
of  Rothe's  treatise  is,  of  course,  concerned  with  the 
last-named. 

The  starting-point  of  theological  speculation  is, 
then,  the  fact  that  the  religious  man  in  thinking 
of  himself  thinks  likewise,  in  and  through  the  same 
act,  of  God.  The  primordial  form  of  the  religious 
consciousness  is  doubtless  feeling,  the  basis  of  the 
thought  of  God  is  the  Gottesahnung,  just  as  the 
basis  of  the  thought  of  self  is  the  Ichahnung. 
But  the  primary  step  in  reflective  knowledge  is  to 
translate  this  feeling  of  God  into  the  form  of  a 
concept,  to  express  it  in  a  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  idea,  which  shall  completely  and  exhaus- 
tively represent  it.  And  the  thought  in  question 
can  be  formulated,  in  its  most  abstract  and  ele- 
mentary aspect,  as  the  thought  of  the  Absolute 
Being.  God,  as  absolute,  is  the  Unconditioned  ; 
whatever  else  there  may  be,  it  is  conditioned  by 
Him  and  does  not  condition  Him.  He  is  numeri- 
cally one — containing  within  Himself  all  that  there 
is  of  being.  Moreover,  as  being  absolute  in  an 
absolute  way,  or  the  absolutely  right.  He  is  the 
absolutely  good  Being,  or  the  absolute  Good.  For 
the  Good  is  that  wliich  is  truly  perfect,  truly 
eternal  and  self-dependent.  If,  however,  God  as 
the  Absolute  is  to  be  really  thought  by  us,  it  can 
be  only  through  the  application  of  that  category 
by  means  of  which  alone  thought  is  possible — the 
category,  namely,  of  ground  and  consequent. 
And,  since  in  thinking  of  the  Absolute  we  are 
thinking  of  an  existing,  and  not  merely  of  an 
ideal,  reality,  the  category  of  ground  and  conse- 
quent assumes  in  this  application  the  form  of  cause 
and  etl'ect.  But  the  Absolute  can  be  thought  of 
only  as  causa  sui,  as  the  simjily  self-determined. 
This  implies,  further,  that  in  God  there  is  absolute 
and  harmonious  union  of  necessity  and  freedom  ; 
as  self-determining,  that  is  to  say,  God  is  a  living 
activity. 

The  concept  of  pure  being  is  as  such  the  concept 
of  absolute  negativity  ;  it  is  for  our  thinking  purely 
negative ;  yet  in  and  for  itself  it  is  none  the  less 
the  most  positive  of  all  concepts,  only  under  the 
form  of  absolute  negativity.  It  is  negative,  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  absolutely  nought,  but  in  the  sense 
of  the  absolutely  not-this-or-that  {das  Nichteiwas). 
Herein  two  moments  are  included  ;  God  is  the 
fullness  of  all  being,  while  the  being  of  this  or  that 
appertains  to  Him  only  in  a  negative  significance. 
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Now,  what  is  contained  in  Him  only  negatively  is 
contained  in  Him  not  as  posited,  not  as  existent  or 
actual,  but  only  as  possible  ;  in  Him  is  to  be  found 
the  totality  of  all  possible  realities,  yet  such 
totality  can  be  expressed  only  as  possibility.  The 
thought  of  real  possibility  is  equivalent,  however, 
to  the  thought  of  pure  potency  or  power ;  and 
potency  or  power  is  in  essence  causality,  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  a  bringing 
forth  of  effects,  i.e.  as  creative  {tmrksa77i).  God, 
in  otlier  words,  as  absolute  potency  or  power,  must 
be  thought  of  as  issuing  forth  from  mere  potenti- 
ality, and  as  realizing  His  absolute  power.  The 
absolute  life  must  be  a  process  of  self-realization. 
Again,  self-realization  presupposes  that  the  ideal 
and  the  real  are  recognized  and  distinguished  ; 
God,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  actu  a  spirit,  the 
Absolute  Spirit.  And  the  notion  of  God  as  spirit 
implies  that  everything  real  had  for  its  presupposi- 
tion an  ideal  subsistence — a  thought  alone  can 
become  and  he  real.  The  timeless  development  of 
God  as  spirit  includes  within  itself  a  twofold 
immanent  development  —  on  the  one  hand,  God 
becomes  conscious  of  Himself,  subjectifies  Himself, 
determines  Himself  as  personality ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  determines  Himself  in  and  through 
the  divine  nature  which  furnishes  the  means  or 
instrument  of  His  self-activity.  But  these  two 
immanent  processes  in  God  —  determination  of 
Himself  as  personality  and  as  nature — are  one  and 
the  same  process ;  they  can  be  thought  of  only  in 
correlation.  God,  then,  as  personality  posits  a 
nature  as  His  objective  counterpart ;  but  this 
nature  is  originally  ideal,  a  world  of  thoughts. 
Its  contents  are  not  originally  in  Him  as  operating 
entities  ;  they  are  raised  from  possibility  to  actu- 
ality by  His  self-activity.  And  the  results  of  His 
activity  are  moral  results  ;  His  determinations  are 
at  the  same  time  commands.  As  self-determin- 
ing, God  is  conipletelj-  master  of  His  own  will  ; 
and  His  will  is  necessarily  at  the  same  time  an  act 
of  thinking — a  thinking,  namely,  of  that  which  He 
wills,  although  the  converse  is  not  true,  for  God  is 
under  no  necessity  to  will  whatsoever  He  thinks. 

In  that  God  determines  Himself  to  absolute 
personality  He  necessarily  sets  over  against  Him- 
self the  thought  of  an  Other  which  is  all  that  He 
is  not.  Yet  He  is  under  no  necessity  to  posit  this 
thought ;  the  fact  that  He  does  not  forgo  the 
power  of  positing  it  is  due  to  His  perfection — a 
perfection  which  requires  that  He  should  realize 
Himself  in  and  through  that  which  is  other  than 
Himself.  Thus  we  reach  the  notion  of  creation  : 
God  posits,  namely,  as  real  a  sphere  of  being 
opposed  to  His  own,  and  yet  in  union  therewith,  in 
order  to  have  His  own  being  expressed  or  mani- 
fested in  His  Other,  the  world.  In  what  precisely 
this  act  of  creating  consists — what,  namely,  is 
thereby  added  to  possibility  that  it  should  attain 
the  li^vel  of  actuality — Kotlie  is  as  little  able  as 
Leibniz,  faced  with  a  similar  prnbleni,  to  .say. 
He  confines  himself  to  maintaining  that  the  divine 
causality  in  producing  the  world  is  not  active 
as  an  entirety,  but  divides  its  activity — in  otlicr 
words,  that  God  created  the  world  not  as  a  tinislicd 
hut  as  a  primitive  and  unfinished  product,  a  pro- 
<luct  whicn  could  only  successively  be  brought  to 
perfection.  The  primordial  act  of  creation  is  the 
contrapositing  by  (lod  of  a  non-ego;  and  what  is 
thuH  contra])ositcd  must  be  the  exact  o|>posite  iif 
spirit  — namely,  i)ure  matter,  in  the  notion  of  which 
is  implied  inlinite  divisibility.  I'ure  matter  is 
not,  however,  noture ;  and  the  divine  creation 
orinces  itKclf,  therefore,  ns  a  continuous  process, 
proceodinK  from  one  stage  of  matiTial  forms  to 
another  —  bringing  fortli  a  grailiiatod  scale  of 
existenceB  that  together  constitute  an  organic 
whole.     HoUie   trios  to  trace  the  evolution  from 


pure  matter,  which  is  virtually  identical  with 
space,  first  of  mechanical  nature,  consisting  of 
atoms  conceived  as  centres  of  force,  then  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  these  constituents,  later  of 
mineral  products,  and  finally  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  until  in  tlie  human  organism 
the  soul  ditierentiates  itself  from  the  body  as 
having  the  relation  of  subject  to  itself  as  object. 
The  gradual  process  of  creation  takes,  in  short, 
the  aspect  of  a  continuous  incarnation  of  the 
divine  Spirit  within  His  non-ego,  or  matter — a 
continuous  putting  forth  of  divine  activity  in  order 
to  spiritualize  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  spirit, 
and  to  transform  it  into  an  organ  of  its  own  life. 

'  It  is  no  proof  of  God's  omnipotence  that  He  creates  i>ure 
matter  ;  the  proof  rather  consists  in  His  doing  away  with  matter 
merely  as  such.'  i 

The  progressive  creation  is  just  the  mode,  and  the 
only  possible  mode,  of  bringing  about  th.at  con- 
summation. But  creation  is  creation  only  in  so 
far  as  there  is  exhibited  in  it  no  sudden  bound, 
only  in  so  far  as  each  of  its  links  evinces  itself  as 
a  real  development  from  the  preceding  links  of 
the  chain.  Herein  is  to  be  discerned  the  reason  of 
the  incompleteness  of  each  successive  stage  of  the 
world's  evolution.  That  which  is  defective  in  the 
created  universe,  that  which  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness wears  the  aspect  of  evil,  is  to  be  traced 
back  in  the  last  resort  to  matter — matter  that  is 
not  yet  transmuted,  not  yet  done  away  with 
merely  as  such.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  in  crea- 
tion each  stage  always  arises  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  stage  below,  so  that  the  lower,  by  means  of 
the  creative  influence,  always  forms  the  substratum 
for  the  generation  of  the  higher,  there  must  always 
remain,  in  every  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  a 
residuum  of  matter  still  unspiritualized — a  '  kind 
of  slag,'  as  Pfleiderer  calls  it."  The  consequence  is 
that  the  consummation  of  one  epoch  of  creation 
requires  that  another  epoch  supervenes,  and  the 
world-evolution  must  be  thought  of  as  an  endless 
series  of  stages  following  each  other  in  time. 

The  natural  man  is  conceived  by  Rothe  to  have 
been  develojied  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
animal  evolution.  In  the  animal  sphere  there  is 
no  definite  contrast  between  the  .soul,  which 
emerges  out  of  and  rises  above  mat  ter,  and  nature, 
which  is  in  direct  union  with  it.  The  soul  of  the 
animal  is  entirely  under  the  sway  of  nature, 
although  even  in  the  animal  the  merely  physical 
has  been  transmuted  to  the  extent  of  e.xliii)iting 
the  power  which  we  call  instinct.  But  with  the 
apjicarance  of  human  personality  a  new  order  of 
created  being  enters  the  world.  Matter  has  given 
birth  to  a  mode  of  finite  existence  in  which  it  is 
transcended,  to  a  creature  whose  essence  and 
principle  are  its  direct  opposite.  Looked  at  from 
the  genetic  point  of  view,  the  finite  personality  is 
the  product  of  material  evolution  ;  considered  in 
and  for  itself,  it  is  just  as  certainly  not  material. 
That  the  finite  spirit  could  not  be  created  directly, 
but  only  through  aid  of  the  creature  itself,  only 
through  the  non-spiritual  creature  coming  to  posit 
itself  as  spiritual — all  (his  appertains  to  the  essence 
of  spirit  as  self  determining.  The  only  t  rue  jiower 
of  self-determination  is  that  which  determines 
itself  to  be  so.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
creature  to  whom  it  belongs  cannot  have  been 
endowed  at  its  creation  with  this  Bclf-dclerinining 
jiower,  but  can  only  have  been  created  indirectly— 
uy  the  creation,  namely,  of  a  material  non-ego  of 
(iod  so  Hpecilically  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
transubstantiate  itself  from  materiality  into  B]>irit- 
uality.  As  a  Hclf-di'lormining  )icrsonality,  man 
ac(jUireN  the  status  of  a  free  agent.  ll<'  is  at  once 
a  thinking  being,  Avhose  thougiils  find  everywhero 
objects  corres|>onding   to   them,  and   a  volitional 

1  Stillr  Slumlen,  p.  6«. 
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being,  whose  autonomous  acts  find  realization  in 
the  outward  world.  A  finite  spiritual  ego  or  person 
thus  has  it  for  his  function  to  become,  in  a  literal 
sense,  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  eternal  process 
of  creation — tlie  process,  namely,  of  getting  rid  of 
matter  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  mere  opposite  of 
spirit. 

The  process  of  creation  finds,  then,  its  contin- 
uation in  the  human  world  through  the  self- 
determination  of  finite  persons.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  life-process  in  man  necessarily  assumes  a  moral 
character.  Man  cannot  live  even  the  animal  life 
except  as  a  moral  life.  The  formal  principle  of 
moral  action  may  be  expressed  as  the  elevation 
of  human  personality  out  of  its  natural  state  of 
bondage  or  external  determination  to  full  freedom 
in  itself ;  the  material  principle  of  moral  action 
may  be  expressed  as  tne  appropriation  of  the 
natural  environment  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
personality.  Three  special  features  of  the  moral 
life  call  for  detailed  treatment  in  any  scientific 
account  of  its  essence  and  contents :  (a)  the  results 
or  products  to  be  produced  by  self-determination, 
{b)  the  forces  which  constitute  self-determination, 
and  (c)  the  modes  of  activity  which  emanate  from 
self-determination.  The  science  of  ethics  will  con- 
sequently comprise  a  Giiterlehre,  a  Tugendlehre, 
and  a  Pflichtenlehre  ;  and  it  is  only  through  follow- 
ing these  three  correlative  branches  of  inquiry  that 
a  comprehensive  science  of  the  moral  is  possible. 
Of  the  three  the  first  is  the  logically  prior,  for 
apart  from  the  notion  of  the  moral  Good  neither  a 
system  of  virtues  nor  a  system  of  duties  can  be 
constructed. 

Since  moral  action  is  in  itself  a  continuation  of 
the  divine  creative  action,  it  follows,  according  to 
Rothe,  that  the  moral  life  and  the  religious  life 
really  coincide,  and,  when  normal,  are  identical. 
The  object  of  both  is  the  realization  of  the  highest 
good — i.e.  the  absolute  communion  of  man,  indi- 
vidually and  socially,  with  God,  and,  by  means 
thereof,  the  perfected  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  world  is  made  the  theatre  of 
moral  purpose  is  the  truly  religious  life  conceiv- 
able ;  apart  from  that  it  is  an  empty  dream. 
Religion,  in  order  that  it  may  become  truth  and 
reality,  demands  morality  as  its  fulfilment,  as  tlie 
only  concrete  way  in  which  the  idea  of  fellowship 
with  God  can  be  realized  ;  morality,  in  order  that 
it  may  find  its  perfect  unfolding,  demands  the  aid 
of  religion,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  it  can  com- 
prehend its  own  idea  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth.' 
In  the  moral  process  of  human  evolution  the 
religious  process  is  included  as  a  necessary  factor  ; 
the  perfect  development  of  human  personality  can 
be  no  other  than  its  absolute  determination  by 
God,  and  consequently  its  perfect  consciousness  of 
God.  When,  then,  mankind  reaches  its  full 
moral  stature,  the  antithesis  between  the  religious 
and  the  moral  will  have  disappeared  ;  the  moral 
life  will  be  the  religious  life,  and  vice  versa.  The 
Church,  as  a  community  of  the  devout  within  the 
State,  must,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  a  transi- 
tory institution  ;  the  hill  realization  of  the  Church's 
aim  can  never  be  reached  in  abstract  severance 
from  the  social  organism  as  a  whole.  Ultimately 
the  Christianized  State,  embodying,  as  it  will,  all 
the  functions  of  the  human  spirit,  will  absorb  the 
Church  into  itself  ;  in  so  far  as  the  Church  fulfils 
its  mission,  it  will  tend  more  and  more  to  fall 
away  as  a  Church  and  to  be  the  cause  of  its  own 
dissolution.  Its  work,  as  a  Church,  will  be  accom- 
plished when  the  whole  social  life  of  man  has 
advanced  to  a  form  of  worship  higher  than  it 
can  awaken — that,  namely,  of  a  religiously  moral 
community. 

Five  years  after  Rothe's  death  a  collection  of 
1  Cf.  Theulogieche  Ethih,  §  991  fl. 


isolated  and  miscellaneous  reflexions  which  he 
had  left  in  various  notebooks  was  published  by 
his  pupil,  F.  Nippold,  of  Bern,  under  the  title  of 
Stille  Stunden.  The  volume  is  a  rich  storehouse 
of  penetrative  thoughts  and  suggestive  ideas. 
One  of  these  aphorisms  sums  up  in  a  few  words 
the  burden  of  much  of  Rothe's  teaching. 

'In  this  world,'  he  says,  'all  Good,  even  the  noblest  and 
fairest— such  as  Love — rests  upon  a  "dark  ground,"  which  it 
has  to  consume  with  pain  and  convert  into  pure  spirit.'  i 

LiTERATDRE. — Rothe's  chief  works  are:  Iseuer  Versuch  einer 
AuHletmng  der  pauliniechen  Steile  Roiner  V.  12-21,  Wittenberg, 
1836,  Die  Anfdnne  der  christlichen  Kirche  und  ihrer  Verfass- 
tmrj,  do.  1837,  Theotogische  Ethik,  3  vols.,  do.  1846-48,  2  6  vols., 
do.  I867-'71,  Zur  Dogmatik,  Gotha,  1863,  A'ackijelassene  J're- 
digten,  2  vols.,  3rd  vol.  under  title  Predigten,  ed!  D.  Solienkel, 
Elberfeld,  1868-69,  Dogmatik,  ed.  Schenkel,  Heidelberg,  1870, 
Stille  Sfnndtn,  ed.  F.  Nippold,  Wittenberg,  1872,  Vorlesungen 
ither  Kirchengesch.  und  Gesch.  des  chriHtlich-kircblichen  Lebens, 
ed.  H.  Weingarten,  2  pts.,  Heidelberg,  187.'j,  Der  erftte  Lrief 
Johannig,  ed.  R.  Miihlhausser,  Wittenberg,  1878,  Theohgiscke 
Encyclopadie,  ed.  H.  Euppelius,  do.  1880,  Gesch.  der  Predigt, 
ed.  A.  Trumpelmann,  do.  1881,  Gesaminelte  Vortruge  und 
Abhandlujigen,  ed.  Nippold,  Klberfeld,  18S6.  lu  English  have 
appeared  :  Sermom  for  the  Christian  Year,  tr.  W.  R.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1877,  Still  Hours,  tr.  Jane  T.  Stoddart,  London, 
1886,  For  life  of  Rothe  see  F.  Nippold,  Richard  Rnlhe,  ein  christ- 
liches  Lehensbild,  i  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1873-74;  D.  Schenkel, 
'Zur  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  Richard  Rothe,*  in  Allgemeiiie  kirck- 
liche  Zeitschrift,  viii.  [1867]  629-546,  ix.  [1868]  10-21,  85-99,  208- 
222.  For  critical  treatment  of  Rothe's  theological  conceptions 
see  E.  Achelis,  Dr.  Richard  Rothe,  Gotha,  1869 ;  K.  H.  W. 
Schwarz,  Zur  Gesch.  der  neuesten  Theologiei,  Leipzig,  1869 ; 
O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Philosophy  of  ReligioJl  on  the  Basis  of  its 
Bistorit",  Eng,  tr.,  London,  1886-SS,  ii.  286-290  (ct.  his  Develop- 
ment of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  Eng.  tr.,do.  1890); 
W.  Honig,  Richard  Rothe,  sein  Charakter,  Leben  und 
Denken,  Berlin,  1898;  H.  Basserman,  R.  Rothe  als  praktischer 
Theologe,  Freiburg,  1899  ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  R.  Rothe's  specula- 
lives  System,  do.  1S99 ;  K.  Sell,  '  R.  Rothe,'  in  Theol. 
Rundschau,  ii.  [1899]  43:!-444 ;  W.  Flade,  Die  philosophischen 
Giimdlagen  der  Theologie  R.  Rothe's,  Leipzig,  1900 ;  A. 
Hausrath,  Richard  Rothe  und  seine  Fretmde,  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1902-06 ;  O.  Siebert,  Gesch.  der  neueren  deutschen  Philosophic 
seit  Hegel",  Gottingen,  1908,  p.  llOf. 

G.  Dawes  Hicics. 

ROUSSEAU.— I.  Life.— Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau was  bom  on  28th  June  1712,  in  Geneva. 
His  family  was  Protestant  by  tradition  :  his  ances- 
tors had  migrated  from  Paris  to  Geneva  nearly 
200  years  before  his  birth,  and  they  adopted  the 
Protestant  form  of  religion  from  the  time  of  its 
first  beginnings  in  Europe.  His  mother  was  of  a 
well-to-do  family,  and  the  birth  of  her  son  cost  her 
her  life.  The  boy  was  thus  left  to  the  care  of  his 
father,  Isaac  Rousseau,  a  watchmaker,  who  was, 
as  his  son  tells  us,  of  an  ardent  and  sensitive 
nature.  He  was  thus  early  subjected  to  influ- 
ences of  an  emotional  kind  which  affected  his 
whole  life.  His  father  and  he  spent  niglits  in 
reading  romantic  literature  to  one  another,  and 
exciting  their  sensibilities  in  a  way  which  must 
have  surprised  their  more  stolid  Genevese  com- 
patriots. After  having  hastily  made  their  way 
through  certain  romantic  works  of  fiction  which 
were  inherited  from  the  dead  wife  and  mother, 
they  tackled  more  serious  literature,  including  a 
number  of  classical  works  of  history  ;  and,  while 
still  a  young  boy,  Rousseau  became  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Plutarch,  who  remained  all  his  life  a 
favourite  author.  Unfortunately,  when  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  his  happy  time  with  his 
father  and  a  devoted  aunt  came  to  an  end.  The 
father,  who  was  probably  passionate  and  unre- 
strained, got  embroiled  in  a  quarrel,  and,  thinking 
himself  aggrieved,  resolved  to  leave  Geneva  rather 
than  suffer  under  what  he  conceived  to  be  unjust 
laws.  Consequently  the  lad  was  placed  by  an 
uncle  at  a  school  kept  by  a  pastor  in  the  village 
of  Boissy. 

At  this  school  there  awoke  within  the  boy  a 
sensual  consciousness  which  affected  his  outlook 
on  life  to  the  end.  He  tells  the  whole  circum- 
stances in  his  Confessions  in  a  way  which  alike 
astonishes  and  disgusts  a  modern  reader.  In  this 
1  StiUe  Stunden,  p.  136. 
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extraordinary  book,  published  in  his  later  years, 
we  have  a  soul  laying  bare  its  inmost  feelings, 
faults,  and  experiences,  and  the  result  in  Rous- 
seau's case  is  astounding.  At  Boissy,  also,  he 
experienced  his  first  sense  of  personal  injustice, 
being  accused  of  a  petty  misdemeanour  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  This  early  experience  made 
him  intenselj'  sensitive  throughout  his  life  to 
wTongful  suBering  by  others.  After  leaving 
Boissy  he  returned  to  his  uncle  in  Geneva  for  a 
few  months,  and  enjoyed  a  happy  out-of-door  life 
with  a  young  cousin.  About  1725  (though  this 
does  not  tally  with  his  own  account)  the  lad  was 
placed  in  a  notary's  office,  and,  when  dismissed 
from  it,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  a  brutal  master  who  by  his 
cuft's  and  blows  constrained  his  apprentice  to 
engage  in  many  reprehensible  practices.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  ran  away — a  step  which,  he  saj-s,  completely 
altered  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life.  Had  he 
remained  where  he  was  born,  he  might,  he  con- 
sidered, have  been  a  peaceful  Christian  citizen  ; 
now  came  his  wanderings  into  strange  lands  and 
devious  courses.  He  made  his  way  into  Savoy, 
where  the  faith  and  politics  of  the  people  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  republic  of  his 
birth,  and  his  immediate  surroundings  always 
exercised  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  outlook 
and  character.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that 
he  had  already  cut  himself  adrift  from  his  family 
ties  and  caused  himself  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
what of  an  alien. 

At  once  he  came  into  contact  with  the  rector  of 
Coniignon  in  Savoy,  who  was  able  to  make  him  an 
api)arent  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  without 
much  difficulty,  after  giving  him  an  excellent 
diimer.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  Madame  de 
W'arens  of  Annecy,  a  young  woman  considered 
zealous  in  the  faith.  From  her  he  went  to  a 
monastery  in  Turin,  where,  after  a  certain  show  of 
protestation,  he  was  formally  received  into  the 
bosom  of  tlie  Church.  Once  satisfactorily  con- 
verted, he  was  (in  1728)  thnist  out  to  find  his  way 
for  himself  with  only  twenty  francs  in  his  pocket. 
After  various  adventures  he  became  a  lackey  in 
the  house  of  the  Counters  de  Vercellis,  who  died 
three  months  after  he  entered  her  service.  After 
her  death  a  piece  of  ribbon  was  missing,  which 
Rousseau  had  stolen.  He  basely  put  the  blame  on 
a  young  girl  in  the  house,  and  persisted  in  his 
accusation.  The  deed  was  the  cause  of  the  most 
overwhelming  remorse  on  Rousseau's  part,  which 
haunted  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  We  must, 
liowex'er,  recollect  that  the  whole  story  is  told  by 
himself,  and  that  he  may  more  than  likely  have 
morbidly  exaggerated  both  the  crime  and  its 
effects. 

After  further  eflfort-s  in  service  his  youthful 
restlessness  took  him  back  over  the  mountains, 
this  time  with  a  young  companion  as  destitute 
as  himself,  and  at  length  he  once  more  reached 
Annecy  and  his  patroness  Mine,  de  Warens,  who 
still  lived  there.  With  this  strange  figure  he  took 
up  his  abode;  indeed,  from  1729  to  1738  he  was 
more  or  less  in  close  touch  with  her.  His  friend- 
ship  for  this  woman  wa.s  of  a  curiously  scnsuims 
nnd  mysterious  kind.  Ho  called  her  'Maman,' 
but  she  was  only  alwut  twelve  years  his  si'nior. 
She  hod  married  early,  disagreed  willi  tier  liiiNliand, 
and  become  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicisin, 
thereby  securing  a  small  pension  from  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Victor  Aniadeus.  Rousseau  learned  much 
nt  tliiM  time,  and  lived  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness 
with  this  attractive  and  strange  woman  of  thirty. 
He  received  certain  instruction  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  jiricMtly  office;  then  in  a  dcHullDry 
way  he  stiiilicil  inu.Hic.     Deserted  for  a  short  lime 


by  his  patroness,  he  wandered  about  in  adventur- 
ous fashion,  and  finally  settled  in  Lausanne  and 
there  announced  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  singing, 
whereas  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  art.  Naturally  his  imposture  was  soon  dis- 
covered, especially  as  he  undertook  to  perform  his 
own  composition.  After  further  wanderings  he 
returned  in  1732  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  who  was 
living  at  Chamb^ry,  and  took  up  some  clerical 
work  which  she  found  for  him.  He  soon  tired  of 
this,  and  tried  music-teaching  again,  but  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  involved  a  certain  regularity  of  hours, 
was  also  soon  dropped.  The  final  result  was  that 
a  curious  establishment  was  set  up,  consisting  of 
Mme.  de  Warens,  Claude  Anet,  her  factotum,  and 
young  Rousseau  —  a  happy  family  party  which 
was  broken  up  by  Anet  s  death.  An  imaginary 
illness  caused  Rousseau  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mont- 
pellier  at  his  patroness's  expense  eitlier  before  (as 
Faguet  thinks)  or  after  his  stay  at  Les  Charmettes 
(see  below).  'This  was,  as  usual,  the  occasion  of  a 
love  aUair  with  a  certain  lady,  and  for  some  reason 
Rousseau  chose  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  English- 
man. On  his  return  to  Mme.  de  Warens  he 
found  a  stranger  installed  in  his  place,  to  whom, 
however,  he  soon  became  accustomed.  This  was 
about  1737,  though  dates  in  the  Confessions  are 
somewhat  vague  and  confused.  Rousseau,  who 
was  far  from  strong,  and  constantly  gave  evidence 
of  unhealthiness  of  mind  and  body,  jiersuaded 
Mme.  de  Warens  to  go  to  the  country  and  live 
in  a  charming  farmhouse  named  Les  Charmettes. 
His  stay  here  (about  1738)  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
part  of  his  life,  for  he  lived  in  communion  with 
nature  and  passed  his  time  in  comparative  rest 
and  peace.  He  also  began  to  study  seriously,  and, 
more  especially,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Cunfissions — 
the  source  of  most  of  our  knowledge  of  his  life — 
he  began  to  read  Voltaire  and  the  Spcrtntor,  and 
tliese  and  other  books  belonging  to  Mme.  de 
Warens  were  the  means  of  opening  his  mind  to 
many  things  undreamed  of.  lie  read  philosophj' 
too,  Locke's  Essay  a.nd  Leibniz,  and  tried  to  .accept 
the  jjoint  of  view  of  each  writer  in  turn  and  then 
to  formulate  his  own  ideas.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  master  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  minage  d  troiji  became  strained,  and  Rous- 
seau's next  occupation  was  to  act  as  tutor  with  a 
certain  M.  de  Mably  in  Lyons.  But,  despite  his 
interest  in  education,  the  practical  drudgery  of 
teaching  proved  impossible  to  him.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Mine,  de  Warens,  but,  life  with  her 
being  misery,  ho  went  to  Paris,  vainly  attempting 
to  get  a  new  system  of  musical  notation  taken  up 
there.  He  came,  however,  into  relationship  with 
certain  great  ladies  who  Ijefriended  him,  and  by 
whose  means,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was 
sent  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Venice.  This  episode  in  his  life  lasted  only 
eighteen  months,  for  it  was  .soon  clear  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  his  new  master,  who  was 
.'iliparentlv  dilticult  eiiongh  to  deal  with.  On  his 
return  to  I'aris  in  17l.''>  lie  united  himself  to  Thi^r6se 
lo  V.asseur,  an  unlettered  serving-girl  in  the  small 
HCitel  St.  tjuentin  at  which  he  lived.  This  strange 
union  at  least  gave  satisfaction  to  Rousseau,  since 
he  (lid  not  ask  for  more  tlian  sympathy  and  cared 
little  for  permanc^nt  comjianionslii])  of  an  intellcot- 
ual  sort.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  latei,  in 
17(1'-',  their  relations  changed,  as  't'hc^i(''se's  senti- 
ments towards  him  altcreu  altogether,  anil  Rous- 
seau wrote  piteonsly  of  his  grief  on  this  account. 
The  woman  appears  to  have  naturally  encmgli 
resented  the  treatment  of  her  od'npring,  for,  much 
against  her  will,  liv(^  children  were  in  turn  de- 
posited in  the  box  for  receiving  foundlings,  with 
out,  any  reason  bcnng  given  except  that  the  fathci 
was  in  straits  for  money.     At  least  certain  speciou.s 
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arguments  in  defence  of  his  conduct  were  not 
developed  till  later,  when  Rousseau  pretended 
that  he  sutiered  the  deprivation  of  the  joys  of 
fatherhood  in  order  that  his  children  might  be 
brought  up  in  a  healthy  and  simple  life.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  remorse  came  in  the  end.  The 
pair  were  not  actually  married  until  1768,  when  a 
certain  form  was  gone  through. 

Rousseau  spent  twelve  years  in  Paris — from 
1744  to  1756 — and  it  was  during  this  time  that  his 
children  were  born  and  de.serted.  It  was  at  this 
time  also  that  he  wrote  his  Discourse'!.  For  the 
rest,  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Mme.  Dupin  and  her 
stepson,  M.  de  Francueil.  Through  the  latter  he 
received  an  important  and  lucrative  post,  which, 
however,  he  resigned  about  1750  in  favour  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  simple  life.  In  1754  he  once  more 
visited  Geneva  and  his  former  friend  Mme.  de 
Warens,  now  sunk  in  poverty  and  misery.  To 
her  he  showed  kindness,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
oft'er  her  a  home,  but  he  always  blamed  himself 
for  not  having  done  more  to  relieve  her  unhappy 
lot.  His  visit  to  Geneva  caused  him  to  adopt  the 
Protestant  religion  once  more  in  order  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  citizenship.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  much  interested  in  the  religious  discussions  of 
the  day,  which  centred  in  the  Deistic  position. 
He  did  not  remain  in  Geneva,  but  went  to  a 
cottage  in  the  forest  of  Montmorenoy  provided  for 
him  by  Mme.  d'Epinay,  and  accepted  only  when 
he  felt  sure  that  he  could  do  so  without  sacrificing 
his  independence.  His  choice  of  this  '  Hermitage  ' 
was  a  great  surprise  to  his  friends  in  Paris  who 
did  not  love  solitude,  but,  once  his  mind  was  made 
up,  he  fled  to  his  refuge  with  all  haste.  This  was 
the  time  (the  spring  of  1756)  when  plans  of  future 
work  pressed  upon  his  mind.  He  made  a  vain 
endeavour  to  edit  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint 
Pierre,  and  this  abortive  ettbrt  was  followed  by  an 
unwholesome  condition  of  sensuous  excitement 
which  culminated  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  intoxicat- 
ing passion  for  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of 
Mme.  d'Epinay.  There  was  a  strange  relationship 
between  these  two  and  Saint  Lambert,  the  lady's 
lover,  which  finally  came  to  an  end  by  mutual 
consent.  In  the  winter  of  1757  Rousseau  hope- 
lessly quarrelled  with  Mme.  d'Epinay,  his  bene- 
factress, and  moved  to  Mont  Louis,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montmorency.  While  there,  he 
became  incensed  at  an  article  on  Geneva  written 
by  d'Alembert  in  the  Encyclop(die  expressing 
regret  that  the  Genevese  provided  no  theatres. 
This  expression  of  opinion  was  indeed  attributed 
to  Voltaire,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  have 
comedies  played  in  the  town.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Lettre  cl  d'Alembert  stir  les  spectacles.  The 
work  was  an  immense  success,  but  it  lost  Rous- 
seau Voltaire's  friendship  for  ever.  At  this  time 
there  were  also  breaches.with  Grimm  and  Diderot 
as  well  as  with  Mme.  d'Epinay,  Grimm's  mistress, 
which  entailed  much  bitterness  and  ill-feeling. 
But  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  productiveness  on 
Rousseau's  part.  La  nouvelle  HHoise,  written 
mainlj'  at  the  Hermitage,  was  published  in  1760, 
and  the  Contrat  social  and  Emile  in  1762.  Rous- 
seau dwelt  in  his  new  home  in  tolerable  content- 
ment, and  he  had  many  devoted  friends  among 
the  great,  despite  his  strange  temper  and  physical 
condition. 

All  kinds  of  ditliculties  in  those  days  confronted 
a  would-be  author  before  his  books  could  be  duly 
printed  and  circulated.  In  1762  Emile  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned  and  its  author  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Flight  was  the  only  mode  of  escape, 
and  the  fugitive  made  his  way  to  the  canton  of 
Berne.  But  again  he  had  to  depart.  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  had  the  credit  of  allowing  him  to  take 
refuge  in  his  territories  of  Neuchatel,  where 
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Thertee  joined  him,  and  he  there  came  into  touch 
with  Gibbon  and  Boswell.  Rousseau  entered  upon 
controversial  correspondence  at  this  time  with 
great  effect.  In  1764  appeared  his  famous  Lettres 
de  la  montagne,  wherein  he  fullj'  proved  the 
iniquity  of  his  treatment  by  the  republic  of  Geneva. 
The  Lettres  were  publicly  burned  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  The  Church  at  Neuchitel  turned 
against  him,  and  he  was  persecuted  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  fled  to  an  island  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.  He  was  not  suffered  to  remain  there, 
went  to  Strassburg,  and  aftei'  much  indecision 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  his  home  in 
England.  Hume  br<mght  him  to  London  in  Jan. 
1766  ;  in  London,  as  in  Paris,  he  had  a  great  recep- 
tion. In  March  he  settled  in  tlie  Peak  of  Derliy- 
shire  (at  Wootton)  with  Therfese.  It  was  cold, 
and  Rousseau  had  nothing  to  do,  and  he  soon 
broke  into  a  quarrel  with  Hume,  accusing  him  of 
every  kind  of  perfidy.  Hume  was,  not  unnaturally, 
indignant  at  this  ingratitude,  and  the  quarrel 
became  a  vehement  one,  in  which  many  literary 
men  engaged.  Rousseau  himself  became  morbid, 
upset,  and  miserable.  He  set  to  work  to  compose 
the  first  part  of  his  Confessions — that  extraordinarj' 
revelation  of  a  man  consumed  \\  ith  egotism,  undis- 
ciplinei*,  and  living  on  the  feelings  of  the  moment, 
which  yet  produces  in  the  reader  a  sense  of  reality 
such  as  few  autobiographies  have  done  before  or 
since.  Finally  he  fled  to  France  in  a  condition 
almost  distraught.  Mirabeau  (the  father  of  the 
more  famous  statesman)  and  then  the  prince  of  Conti 
gave  him  hospitality,  and  he  composed  the  second 
part  of  the  Confessions,  while  also  pursuing  botani- 
cal studies,  during  the  year  1767-68.  Again  he 
fled,  this  time  to  Grenoble  and  other  places.  At 
length  in  1770  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  temporarily  estranged  from  the  unfortu- 
nate Th^r^se,  but  became  reconciled  again,  and  he 
occupied  himself  in  copying  music  and  writing 
his  Uialogues ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  lived 
those  last  years  more  peacefully  than  any  that 
went  before,  despite  constant  and  uncalled-for 
qiiarrels  with  his  friends.  He  was  extremely  poor, 
and  would  not  draw  upon  the  pension  granted 
him  by  George  III.  of  England.  The  last  months 
of  his  life  were  miserable.  He  would  not  accept 
of  help,  was  subject  to  delusions,  and  now  untended 
by  Th^rise  ;  some  suspected  suicide  when  the  end 
came  on  2nd  July  1778.  His  remains  were  in  the 
first  instance  buried  on  an  island,  but  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  were  moved  to  the  Pantheon. 
2.  Works. — The  first  of  the  Discourses  was 
written  for  a  prize  offered  in  1749  by  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  on  the  question  of  whether  the  progress  of 
the  sciences  has  contributed  to  the  improvement 
or  to  the  corruption  of  manners.  Rovisseau  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  Diderot,  then  in  prison  because 
of  his  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles,  when  he  was  seized 
with  an  inspiration  to  enter  the  competition  and 
deliver  himself  of  his  opinions.  The  paradox  of 
the  answer  which  he  designed  entranced  him.  It 
was  to  show  simply  and  convincingly  that  man  is 
good  by  nature  and  that  by  institutions  only  is  lie 
made  vile.  This  original  contention  really  proved 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  writer's  later  work ;  it 
proved  also  to  be  the  expression  of  ideas  which 
must  have  been  latent  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  France,  for  it  was  laid  hold  of  as  though  it  \\  ere 
a  new  gospel  opened  up  before  them  and  indicating 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  bring  fresh  possibilities  into 
the  life  of  every  citizen.  Rousseau  won  the  prize. 
Three  years  later  he  competed  for  another  prize, 
the  subject  being  the  origin  of  inequality  among 
men  and  whether  it  is  authorized  by  natural  law. 
This  essay,   though   unsuccessful   in  gaining  the 
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prize,  proved  almost  as  successful  as  the  first. 
By  these  two  essays  the  world  came  to  realize  that 
a  new  gospel  was  being  preaclied  to  it,  and  an  arti- 
ficial age  was  calleil  upon  to  return  to  simplicity 
and  truth.  To  us  the  argument  seems  shallow, 
and  we  feel  that  a  little  thought  would  show,  for 
instance,  the  value  of  acquiring  new  knowledge  in 
a  social  sense  as  well  as  in  a  material.  Still,  if 
it  was  a  onesided  doctrine  that  Rousseau  taught, 
it  was  the  one  of  which  the  nation  felt  in  need. 
Men  longed  to  return  (or  thought  they  did)  to 
the  ancient  times  when  humanity  was  rude  and 
unlettered  but  natural  and  unspoiled  by  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  from  this  time  onwards  the 
writer  of  the  Discourses  was  a  famous  man,  even 
though  his  fame  might  partly  be  accounted  for 
because  he  was  the  preacher  of  the  paradox  that  a 
barbarian  was  superior  to  a  European  of  modern 
days.  He  established  the  predominance  of  feeling 
over  the  patient  investigation  of  fact — a  doctrine 
that  brought  fresh  life  while  it  brought  fresh 
dangers  to  his  o>vn  and  other  countries. 

La  nouvelle  HHoise  is  a  love  story  of  a  highly 
emotional  kind^the  story  of  a  tutor  enamoured  of 
his  too  attractive  pupil.  To  the  modern  reader 
the  tale,  which  is  of  the  slightest  so  far  as  events 
are  concerned,  seems  tame,  in  spite  of  a  sensuous- 
ness  which  repels  though  it  does  not,  now  at  least, 
corrupt.  The  epistolary  form  in  which  it  is 
\vritten  is  tedious  to  those  who  have  come  to 
e.xpect  swift  action,  and  the  style  seems  forced  and 
stitt'.  But  when  it  was  publislied  the  interest 
in  the  tale  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  etiect  pro- 
duced by  it  on  an  emotional  public  was  incalcul- 
able both  in  Germany  and  in  France.  The  second 
part  of  the  book,  in  which  the  happiness  of  the 
married  state  is  vaunted,  was  just  as  much 
applauded  as  the  first. 

The  L'lintrat  social  opens  with  the  famous  words, 
'  Man  is  born  free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains,' 
and  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  rebellious  sjiirit 
that  animated  men  of  a  rebellious  age.  To 
Rousseau  it  was  not  a  time  for  careful  analysis  of 
facts  or  investigation  of  the  growth  of  custom,  nor 
had  he  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
do  this.  To  him  it  was  essential  that  the  '  state  of 
nature '  shouiii  be  declared  to  be  the  true  state  of 
freedom — the  freedom  which  is  based  on  reason. 
He  did  not  trouble  to  inquire  whether  this  state  of 
natural  freedom  has  ever  j'et  been  realized,  and 
whether  man  can  be  independent  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  is  bom.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
his  doctrines,  crude  as  they  might  seem,  ana  they 
laid  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people  as  no 
Ml  iontilic  investigation  of  fact  could  have  done. 
Therefore  this  beuarae  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
inHncMtial  books  of  the  period. 

Einile  was  virtually  a  treatise  on  education  set 
forth  in  the  story  of  a  youth  brought  up  on  ideal 
lines.  The  theme  is  an  ancient  one,  but  is  dealt 
with  in  a  way  that  brought  conviction  ami  enthusi- 
asm to  a  general  ion  which  was  awakening  to  new 
idea.s  in  regard  to  the  upbringing  of  the  young. 
France  has  ever  since  Rousseau's  time  been  alive  to 
the  es-iential   unity  of  the  family,  and  to  this  is 

firobably  duo  the  ilose  relationsliiii  which  exists 
letween  the  parent  and  the  child.  Rou.ssoau 
brings  his  readers  back  to  Nature  and  her  teaching, 
makes  the  mother  realize  her  primary  duties  to 
her  oH'spring,  anil  feel  it  to  be  her  pleasure  as  well 
aH  her  duty  to  suckle  her  child.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  had  no  attraction  .for  Rousseau.  The 
ehihl  was  horn  into  tlii'  worlil  prepared  t.o  be  good 
and  happy  and  healthy,  and  it  was  the  parents' 
duty  to  allow  him  to  attain  tlieHi-  ends.  We 
mnnt  sweep  away  the  artificial  restrictions  of  ii'i 
ArtifirinI  nociety  which  prevent  Ihedevelopiiient  ol 
the  btwt  in  a  man.     KouHseAU  applied  hiK  theories 


even  to  the  simplest  matters  of  food  and  clothing. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  many  of  the 
modern  views  of  infant  nurture,  and  he  deserves 
much  credit  for  awakening  the  world  to  the  desir- 
ability of  natural  methods  of  upbringing  ami 
instruction  based  on  the  development  of  tb.e 
reasoning  faculties.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  th;- 
upbringing  of  girls  that  his  theories  are  almo.«t 
Oriental  in  their  obscurantism. 

The  Confessioiis  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
Rousseau's  works  and  the  most  extraordinary. 
Jules  Lemaitre'  says  of  the  writer  that  he  was 
a  creature  of  nerves  and  weakness,  passion  and 
sin,  sadness  and  visions.  But  along  with  all 
the  unhappy  qualities  that  Rousseau  possessed 
Lemaitre  recognizes  the  good  side  that  is  always 
present,  and  bears  no  hatred  to  his  per.son.  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  Rousseau  is  the  most  '  sub- 
jective '  of  all  writers,  since  all  his  writings  are 
but  betrayals  of  himself.  And  it  was  a  strange 
undisciplined  soul  that  he  revealed  to  that  brilliant 
collection  of  famous  men  and  women  who  received 
his  outpourings  with  mingled  admiration  and 
derision.  Probably  these  outpourings  were  in  their 
way  sincere  and  true,  though  inaccurate  in  many 
common  details.  But,  in  reading  them,  we  must 
always  recollect  that  Rousseau  was  born  unhealthy 
in  mind  and  body,  and  his  upbringing  by  an  excit- 
able and  sentimental  father  did  not  help  him  to- 
wards self-restraint,  though  t  he  Protestant  Genevan 
strain  was  always  to  be  traced  in  his  character  and 
throughout  his  writings.  The  world  in  which  he 
lived  was  no  real  world,  but  one  created  by  his 
inward  fantasies  and  later  by  his  morbid  imagina- 
tion. As  might  possibly  be  expected,  the  ming- 
ling of  diverse  irreconcilable  elements,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  Genevan  and  Parisian, 
brought  about  an  untoward  mixture,  while  it  also 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  genius. 

LiTRBATURK.— Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  iKuvre»  compUtts, 
VI  vols.,  PariB,  1866-67,  tEuiyrcit  coni/)/f^•^,  4  vols,  in  8,  do.  ISJiX 
(Panthdon  Litt(Sruire) ;  E.  Faguet,  Vie  lie  Btmsgeau,  do.  1910; 
H.  H6firding:,  ./.  J .  Roustteau  et  tta  phitosophit,  tr.  from  the 
Danish,  do.  1912 ;  J.  Lemaitre,  Jean-Jacques  Houjtseau,  do. 
1907;  J.  R.  LoweU,  7'hf  Enalith  I'oftn;  Legsiitif,  lioiisheau ; 
K9tiaiis,eli:.,  London,  1888  ;Jonn  (Viscount)  Morley,  Rousseau, 
new  cd.,  ".,'  vols.,  do.  1880  ;  T.  Davidson,  Rousseau  aud  Fdtteji- 
tum,  do.  ISMS  ;  J.  H.  B.  de  Saint-Pierre,  La  Vie  et  lesouvrage* 
de  Rousseau,  Paris,  l'.K)7  ;  Mme.  de  Stael,  (Jiuvres,  vol.  i., 
'Lettree  btif  Rousseau,'  do.  18'20;  F.  Brunetiere,  Etufteji 
criti'jues,  do,  1880-1907,  lols.  i.,  iit.,  and  iv. ;  A.  A,  Barbicr, 
Notice  des  prineipaux  icrits  relatifs  d  la  personne  el  aur 
ouifra^jes  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  do.  18'24 ;  Maurice  Barr^s,  Le 
]ii-centrnair»  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  do.  1912 ;  F.  H. 
Gnbble,  Rousseau  ami  the  Women  he  tomd,  London,  1008; 
C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeiies  du  tundi,  Paris,  1851-62,  vols, 
ii.,  iii.,  XV.  ;  Josepli  Texte,  Jean-Jac'iue-s  Roiutseau  et  let 
vrUrines du  cosinitpolitiswe  littefaire,do.  1S95  ;  M.  Masson,  La 
Foruuition  reiiyiewie  de  Rousseau,  London.  1916,  Rousseau  et 
ta  restauratum  retigieuse,  do.  1910,  La  Profession  de  foi  de 
.fean-Jac'fues,  do.  1916,  The  Political  Writinijs  o/  Rousseau, 
Cainhridirc,  1916.  E.  S.  HaLDANE. 

R$IS.— .SeeBRAHMANISM,lNSPIRATION(Hilldu). 

ROKHARS,  SOKHARS.  OKHARS.-These 

are  all  Saivaiiiendicanlsor  Viigis((/.t). ),  occasionally 
found  wandering  over  N.  India.  They  are  said 
to  be  branches  of  the  Aughar  or  Ogliav  sect  of 
Yogis  founded  in  Gujarat  by  a  Saiva  niendicani 
named  Itrahmagiri,  a  disci)ile  of  (!drakhn&tli  {q.v.). 
Brahmagiri  foumled  five  branches  of  his  sect,  name<i 
r.speclively  Kukhiir.  Sfikliar,  Itluikhar,  Kiikar, 
arni  Gfidur,  of  whom  the  first  two  are  tliose  nut^t 
coMinumly  met  with.  They  are  ordinary  Yflgls, 
dillcriiig  from  others  and  among  tlieniHelves  only 
in  appand  and  ap|)urtenances.  Thus  the  Rukhap 
and  iSukhars  wear  earrings  in  lM)th  ears — the  fininer 
of  copper  or  pewter  and  the  latter  of  ruilinLtin 
(olive-nut )  seeds — while  (ludiiiH  wear  a  ring  in  only 
one  ear  and  a  flat  copper  plate  hearing  the  foot- 
print of  (iArakhnath  in  the  other.  liliiikhai'R  and 
1  Jean-Jaeques  Rousseau,  pp.  :118,  Sf>6. 
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Kukurs  do  not  bum  incense  in  their  alms-pot, 
wliile  the  others  do.  The  Kukars  collect  alms  in 
a  new  earthen  pot,  in  which  they  also  cook  tlieir 
food.  Snkhars  carry  a  stick  three  spans  in  length, 
and  Kukhars  do  not,  and  so  on.  The  cry  of  all 
these,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Saiva  mendi- 
cants, is  '  Alukh  '  (see  art.  AlakhnamIs). 

Ukhars  are  said  to  form  a  sixth  class  of  these 
Aughars.  The  name,  however,  seems  merely  to 
denote  those  members  of  the  five  classes  already 
mentioned  who  are  given  to  indulgence  in  flesh 
and  strong  drink. 

LiTKRATURB. — H.  H.  WUson,  Sketch  (if  th^  Religiom  SpcU  of 
the  Hindus,  Ix)tidon,  1801,  p.  236 ;  H.  H.  Risley,  The  Tribes 
and  Cat^tea  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891,  s.v.  '  .\oghar.' 

Geoegk  a.  Grierson. 
RULE  OF   FAITH.— See  Creeds,  Confes 
sioNs,  Faith. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  — I.  History.— ihe 
liistory  of  the  Russian  Church  falls  into  four 
periods,  the  character  of  each  being  <lefined  by  its 
chief  events. 

I.  Primitive  period  and  down  to  the  Mongol 
invasion  (ist  to  loth  cent.,  a.d.  988-1237). — Nestor, 
in  his  Chronicle,  gives  an  ancient  tradition,  rejected 
by  modem  historians,  that  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  in  the  southern  parts  of  what  is  now 
Russia  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  St.  Andrew,  as  he  spread  the 
gospel  along  tlie  northeastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  came  to  the  hills  above  the  Dnepr  upon  which 
Kiev  afterwards  arose,  blessed  them,  and  foretold 
that  upon  them  the  grace  of  God  should  shine 
forth.  In  the  4th  cent,  there  were  already  several 
bishops'  sees  in  the  south  of  Russia — Bosporus, 
Cherson,  and  others,  founded  for  the  Christians  of 
the  Greek  colonies  existing  in  that  region.  From 
them  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  easily  have 
been  brought  into  the  limits  of  the  land  that  is 
now  Russia,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  took  root 
at  that  distant  time.  More  favourable  conditions 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Russia  came  with 
the  establishment  of  Slavic  tribes  within  its 
borders  at  an  epoch  that  we  cannot  exactly  define. 
The  Slavs  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
Greece,  whither  they  went  as  traders  or  mercen- 
aries, and  there  they  not  infrequently  adopted 
Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent,  tlie 
southern  Slavs  listened  to  the  gospel  preached  to 
them  bjr  the  '  apostles  of  the  Slavs,'  So.  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  About  the  same  time  Prince  Rurik 
(862-879),  invited  from  amon^  the  Varyags,  laid 
at  Novgorod  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  State, 
decreed  by  Providence  to  profit  more  than  any 
other  Slavic  land  by  the  labours  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  Of  the  Russian  princes,  the  Varyags 
Askold  and  Dir,  the  earliest  to  rule  in  Kiev  (862- 
882),  were  the  tirst  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  after  their  raid  against  Constan- 
tinople they  accepted  the  holy  faith.  Under 
Prince  Oleg  (879-912)  there  was  already  no  small 
number  of  Christians  among  the  Russians,  and 
under  his  successor  Igor  (913-945),  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Greeks  concluded  at  Kiev  in  944,  the 
Russians  are  already  divided  into  baptized  arid  un- 
baptized  ;  while  the  latter  confirmed  their  agree- 
ment by  swearing  before  the  idol  of  Pernn,  the 
baptized  swore  by  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Gospels. 
Igor's  widow.  Princess  Olga  (945-969),  herself 
desired  to  l)e  baptized,  and  in  955,  when  she  was 
67  years  old,  she  journeyed  to  Constantinople  and 
there,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  accepted  Christ- 
ianity. Many  of  h^'  following  were  baptized  along 
with  her.  On  her  return  to  Kiev  Princess  Olga 
(baptized  as  Elena)  journeyed  through  the  towns 
urid  villages  ai:d  preaclied  the  faith,  shining  '  like 
the  moon  in   the  night'  in  the  darkness  of  the 


heatlienism  around  her.  She  tried  to  persuade  her 
son.  Prince  Svyatoslav  (946-972),  to  accept  Christ- 
ianity, but  in  vain.  Her  grandson,  Svyatoslav's 
son.  Prince  Vladimir  (973-1015),  accepted  the  faith 
in  987.  In  988  the  men  of  Kiev  were  baptized,  and 
aft«r  that  Christianity  began  to  spread  to  the 
other  towns  of  Russia.  The  first  metropolitan  of 
Kiev,  Michael  (+  991),  began  by  baptizin"  the 
people  in  the  towns  and  villages  round  about  Kiev  ; 
afterwards,  with  bishops  and  Dobrynya  Nikitich, 
he  preached  in  Novgorod,  Rostov  (N.N.E.  of 
Moscow),  and  the  sunounding  districts,  and 
baptized  no  small  number.  Vladimir  himself 
visited  Volhynia  to  preach  the  faith,  and  even  had 
several  princes  of  the  Kama  Bolgars  and  the 
Pechenegs  baptized  at  Kiev.  Vladimir's  sons, 
sent  to  the  various  principalities,  also  spread  the 
new  faith  among  the  people  under  their  rule.  So, 
during  the  reign  of  Vladimir,  Christianity  spread 
to  the  feudal  centres  of  Murom,  Polotsk,  Vladimir- 
in-Volhynia,  Smolensk,  Pskov,  Lutsk,  Tmutarakan 
(opposite  Kerch),  etc.  For  his  zeal  in  spreading 
the  faith  of  Christ  Prince  Vladimir  received  the 
epithet  of  isapostolos  and  was  canonized  by  the 
Russian  Church. 

Under  Vladimir's  successors  the  Christian  faith 
continued  to  spread.  The  preaching  was  specially 
helped  by  the  fact  that  in  Russia  the  message  was 
delivered  in  a  Slavic  tongue  akin  to  the  people's  own. 

After  Vladimir's  baptism  Christianity  became  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  the  ruling  religion  in 
Ru.ssia.  Accordingly,  even  in  his  time  there 
followed  the  establishment  of  a  special  local  church, 
for  the  existence  of  which  all  the  conditions  were 
present.  At  the  same  time  tlie  relations  of  the 
Russian  Church  to  the  Greek  Mother-Church  and 
also  its  internal  local  relations  to  the  State  and 
the  community  began  to  he  defined.  In  relation 
to  the  Greek  Church  the  Russian  was  established 
as  a  special  metropolitan  see,  forming  part  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  consequently 
subject  to  the  patriarch's  authority.  The  attempts 
of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  prove  that  originally 
the  Russian  Church  was  subject  to  the  pope  are 
absolutely  futile.  At  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Church  stood  the  metropolitan.  The  whole  time 
of  the  tenure  of  St.  Michael,  the  tirst  metropolitan, 
was  taken  up  in  simply  spreading  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  so  that  the  Russian  Church  did  not 
reach  complete  organization  under  him.  This  was 
achieved  by  his  successor  Leontius  (t  1008).  In 
992  he  divided  the  Church  into  dioceses  (Novgorod, 
Chernigov,  Vladimir-in-Volhynia,  Polotsk,  Turov, 
Belgorod,  Rostov,  and  Tnmtarakan),  and  appointed 
the  first  diocesan  bishops.  Their  own  see  the 
early  metropolitans  fixed  at  Pereyaslav  (S.E.  of 
Kiev),  and  afterwards,  under  Prince  Yaroslav 
(1017-54),  they  transfened  their  place  of  abode  to 
Kiev.  'The  Russian  metropolitans  were  chosen 
and  consecrated  at  Constantinople  by  the  patriarch 
himself  with  the  assent  of  the  emperor.  Accord- 
ingly the  majority  of  the  first  rulers  of  the  Russian 
Church  were  Greeks.  But  the  metropolitan  of 
Russia,  though  chosen  from  among  the  Greeks, 
was  by  no  means  so  dependent  on  the  patriarch  as 
were   the  other  Greek  metropolitans.     In  conse- 

?|uence  of  the  wide  extent  of  his  province  and  the 
act  that  the  Russian  principality  was  independent 
of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  metropolitan  of  Russia 
enjoyed  special  dignity  and  almost  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  patriarch  ;  he  was  in  the  position 
of  an  exarch  rather  than  of  a  metropolitan.  The 
dependence  of  the  Russian  metropolitan  upon  the 
patriarch  of^Constantin(jple  meant  no  more  than 
that  he  was  chosen  and  consecrated  by  the  latter 
and  was  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  attend  the 
]!atriarchal  synods.  Within  the  Russian  Church 
the  metropolitan  had  an  independent  jurisdiction 
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over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  exercised  either  directly 
or  with  a  synod  of  his  suffragans,  which  he  often 
convened  at  Kiev.  His  decisions  were  recognized 
as  final,  and  recourse  to  the  patriarchal  court  at 
Constantinople  was  veiT  rare — onlj'  in  specially 
important  cases.  The  link  between  the  Russian 
metropolitan  province  and  the  patriarchate 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  patriarch  was  prayed 
for  by  name  in  the  Russian  service,  that  contribu- 
tions were  often  sent  from  Russia  for  the  needs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  that  there  were  founded  in 
Russia  so-called  '  stavropegial '  monasteries  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch.  These 
relations  continued  till  half-way  through  the  15th 
century.  From  the  very  first  days  of  its  existence, 
however,  the  Russian  Church  sliowed  a  tendency 
to  complete  independence  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  This  appeared  in  attempts  to 
elect  the  metropolitans  from  among  native  Russians 
and  to  enthrone  them  in  Russia.  In  the  period 
before  the  Mongols  two  cases  are  known  of  such 
election  and  enthronization  of  Russian  -  born 
metropolitans — Hilarion  in  the  middle  of  the  Uth 
cent.  (1051)  and  Clement  a  hundred  years  later 
(1147)  ;  and  these  were  among  the  best  bishops  of 
the  Russian  Church. 

In  his  relation  to  the  bishops  the  Russian  metro- 
politan was  the  elder,  counsellor,  and  guide.  He 
appointed  the  bishops,  summoned  them  to  synods, 
judged  them  in  synod  with  the  other  bishops,  and 
made  arrangements  concerning  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 

The  metropolitan  of  Russia  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion towards  the  grand  prince  as  that  in  which  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  stood  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  not  only  the  protector  of  the  Church  and 
her  interests,  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  faith  and 
religion,  but  also  the  guide  in  many  civil  afiairs. 
As  he  always  lived  near  the  grand  prince,  he 
naturally  supported  him  in  his  struggle  against 
the  vassal  princes,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
strengthenmg  of  his  authority  and  the  unification 
of  the  nation.  Being  a  (Ireek,  he  knew  the  liyzan- 
tine  laws  and  customs  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
help  the  grand  prince  in  organizing  the  life  of  the 
Ru8.sian  State.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  '  Codes' 
of  Princes  Vladimir  and  Yaroslav,  the  metropolitan 
was  the  champion  of  all  the  oppressed,  tlie  protector 
of  the  sick,  of  widows  and  orphans,  of  liberateil 
slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  who  had  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  such  like.  But,  although 
he  held  so  high  a  place,  tlie  metro|)olitan  remained 
duly  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  Russian  Church  never 
saw  such  conflicts  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  civil  powers  as  the  Western  Church  shows. 

The  most  eminent  metropolitans  before  the 
subjugation  by  the  Mongols  were  St.  MicliacI 
(t991),  the  first  metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
Church,  who  laboured  zealously  to  spread  Christi- 
anity through  the  land  and  encouraged  learning, 
and  St.  Hilarion  (1051-55),  remarkable  for  liis 
ascetic  life  and  labours  im  behalf  of  education. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  Ru.ssian  ('liurch 
during  Hilarion's  episcopate  was  the  foundation  in 
1051  of  tlie  I'echera  Lavra  (monasterv)  at  Kiev  by 
Antony  (t  1073)  and  Theodosius  (t  1074).  As  Kiev 
was  tlie  cradle  of  ("hristiaiiity  in  Russi.i,  so  its 
Pechera  monastery  became  the  mother  of  a  large 
number  of  other  monasteries  and  gained  enormous 
influence  on  the  general  trenil  of  religious  life. 
From  it  the  ascetic  imtlook  spread  through  Russian 
society.  From  it  were  taken  the  abbots  for  other 
moniuiteries  and  bishops  for  the  dioceses.  More 
tlian  fifty  of  its  monks  were  raised  to  bishops'  sees. 
The  miti  wlioin  it  sent  out  sprenil  abroad  its  piety, 
Bpirit,  rule  of  life,  and  the  writings  of  its  a.scetes. 


To  it  gathered  those  who  desired  religious  instruc- 
tion. In  it  were  collected  the  monuments  of  eccle 
siastical  literature ;  here,  too,  was  begun  the 
Russian  Chronicle. 

After  the  Pechera  monastery  there  arose  monas- 
teries in  other  places.  They  were  the  chief  points 
for  the  concentration  and  dift'usion  of  piety  in  the 
land,  which  had  indeed  been  converted,  but  was 
far  from  having  cut  itself  loose  from  survivals  of 
paganism.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery 
rude  passions  had  full  play  ;  within  the  monastery 
was  quite  another  world,  where  the  spirit  ruled 
over  the  flesh,  a  world  of  wondrous  tales  of  monks' 
ascetic  exploits,  of  visions,  of  miracles,  of  super- 
natural help  in  the  conflict  with  the  power  of 
devils.  This  explains  the  desire  of  the  best 
Russians  of  the  time  to  enter  a  monastery,  or  at 
any  rate  before  death  to  don  the  habit  of  a  monk 
— .so  stnjng  that  the  Church  itself  very  often  had 
to  restrain  it.  Many  of  the  monasteries,  like  the 
Pechera  Lavra,  possessed  landed  estates.  The 
property  of  such  monasteries  went  not  only  to 
support  the  religious  houses,  but  also  to  charitable 
objects.  Almost  all  the  monasteries,  besides  being 
i^uiet  havens  of  asceticism,  were  also  refuges  for 
liook  learning.  In  them  lettered  men  gathered 
and  wrote  their  chronicles,  histories,  tales,  and 
lives  of  saints;  in  them  schools  were  founded. 
This  gave  them  great  importance  in  the  community 
and  increased  the  tendency  of  Russian  society  to 
nionasticism.  This  tendency  to  monasticism  and 
the  saving  of  ones  soul  through  ascetic  exploits 
shows  that  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its 
existence  in  Russia  Christianity  had  made  no  small 
progress  in  the  task  of  changing  the  old  heathen 
society  by  education.  Further  advance  in  the 
same  direction  would  have  been  natural.  But  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.  Riissia  suffered  a 
great  catastrophe,  which  for  long  interrupted  the 
regular  development  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
life. 

2.  From  the  Mongol  invasion  to  the  division  of 
the  Church  into  two  metropolitan  provinces  (1237- 
1461). — In  1237-40  Rus.sia  sullered  the  devastatmg 
invasion  of  the  Mongols  ;  the  population  was  extir- 
pated ;  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  ruined 
or  desecrated  ;  the  Pecliera  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed and  its  monks  were  scattered  into  forests 
and  caverns.  The  calamity  did  not,  however,  afl'ect 
all  parts  of  the  land  with  equal  ruin.  N.E.  Russia 
was  less  de\astated,  and,  when  the  first  terrible 
storm  had  passed,  it  recovered.  But  S.  Russia 
was  laid  absolutely  waste.  After  devastating  it, 
the  Mongols  continued  their  nomadic  life  u]>on  its 
Ijorders  towards  the  steppes  and  were  a  per]>etual 
threat  to  its  population.  .Vccordingly,  the  people 
moved  towards  the  nortli.  Tlie  current  of  Russian 
historical  life  set  towards  llie  land  between  the 
rivers  Oka  and  Volga,  and  there  at  Moscow  it  built 
up  for  it.self  a  new  centre  for  the  State,  to  take  the 
]ilace  of  Kiev.  Thither  also  was  transferred  the 
(•entre  of  Chiircli  life — the  metropolitan  see  of 
Russia. 

When  the  Mongols  subjugated  Russia,  they  left 
entirely  untoiuOicd  the  organization  of  both  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Being  at  the  time  heathens, 
they  showed  complete  religious  tolerance  both  to 
the  adherents  of  various  faiths  among  themselves 
and  to  the  Ru.ssians.  Alllnnigh  tlu-y  destroyed 
churches  and  monasteries  at  the  tinu'  of  llieir  first 
incursion,  they  were  not  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
but  rather  in  their  subsequent  dealings  witli  it 
proved  themselves  more  than  well  disposed.  Some 
of  the  khans  were  actually  protectors  of  the  Church. 
They  paid  attention  to  the  petitions  of  the  metro- 
politans, freed  the  clergy  an<l  churches  from  taxa- 
tion, forba<le  blasphemy  against  the  Christian 
faith,  and  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  Tatai 
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princes  adopting  Christianity.  If  some  of  the 
Russian  princes,  bishops,  and  others  died  martyrs' 
deaths  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Mongols,  it  was  only 
because,  not  sharing  the  Mongols'  latitudiiiarian- 
ism,  they  found  it  impossible  to  fall  in  with 
their  demand  that  they  should  perform  certain 
superstitious  rites  practised  at  the  khan's  court, 
such  as  passing  through  the  fire  of  puriBcation, 
worshippmg  the  images  of  deceased  khans,  and  so 
on.  Christianity  itself  was  not  attacked  by  the 
Mongols.  Later,  when  in  1313  the  Mongols  adopted 
Islam,  their  attitude  to  the  Russian  Church  under- 
went hardly  any  alteration. 

The  eoinparatively  favourable  attitude  of  the 
khans  to  the  Russian  Church  was  due  not  only  to 
the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Mongols,  but  also 
largely  to  the  behaviour  of  the  rulers  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  during  those  troublous 
times.  The  most  remarkable  metropolitans  under 
the  Mongol  domination  were:  St.  Cyril  III.  (1242, 
1249-81),  who  laboured  hard  for  the  building  up  of 
the  Church  and  spent  almost  all  his  episcopate  in 
journeys  through  his  province;  Maximus  (128.3- 
1305),  who  in  1300  transferred  his  abode  from  Kiev 
to  the  town  of  Vladimir  on  the  Klyazma ;  St. 
Peter  (1308-26),  a  zealous  worker  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  who  chose  as  his  residence  what  was 
then  the  unimportant  town  of  Moscow,  the  princi- 
pality of  his  friend  loann  Danilovich  Kalita  (1328- 
40),  thereby  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  its 
rise.  At  that  time  S.  Russia,  including  Kiev,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Lithuanian  pagan  prince, 
Gediniin  (1315-41),  and  finally  lost  its  first  place 
in  Church  matters.  This  now  passed  to  Moscow, 
although  the  metropolitans  continued  to  style 
themselves  'of  Kiev  and  not  'of  Moscow.'  The 
next  specially  eminent  metropolitan  was  St.  Alexis 
(1354-78),  who  devoted  himself  to  making  success- 
ful petitions  to  the  khan  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
land  and  Church,  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
prince  of  Moscow,  laboured  for  the  good  order  of 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  life,  founded  monas- 
teries, worked  at  translating  the  NT  from  Greek 
into  Slavic,  and  wrote  pastoral  epistles. 

After  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  Alexis  great 
disorder  arose  in  the  Church,  due  to  certain  men 
who  sought  to  gain  the  metropolitan  see  by  dis- 
honest means.  The  disorder  continued  for  eleven 
years  till  the  time  of  the  grand  prince  Vasili 
Dmitrievich  (1389-1425),  who  accepted  Cyprian 
(1381-82,  1390-1406)  as  metropolitan  of  Kiev. 
The  time  during  which  Cyprian  ruled  the  Church 
passed  peaceably.  He  gave  zealous  attention  to 
religious  education  and  worked  hard  to  eliminate 
certain  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church 
services.  In  his  time  also  there  was  a  break  in 
the  long  continued  attempts  on  the  part  of  Lithu- 
ania to  have  S.W.  Russia  erected  into  a  province 
with  a  special  metropolitan.  But  after  the  death 
of  Cyprian  division  again  took  place  in  the  Russian 
Church.  Vitovt,  grand  prince  of  Lithuania  from 
1392  to  1430,  refused  to  accept  the  newly  appointed 
metropolitan  Photius  (1408-33)  and  insisted  on  the 
election  of  a  second  metropolitan  for  the  Lithuanian 
principality.  Gregory  Tsamblak  (1415-19),  a 
nephew  of  Cyprian,  was  elected,  a  learned  man, 
and  zealous  for  orthodoxy.  When  Gregory  died, 
Vitovt  acquiesced  in  Photius,  and  so  the  unity  of 
the  Russian  metropolitan  province  was  re-estab- 
lished. But  it  did  not  last  long.  The  successor  of 
Photius  was  St.  Jonas  (1448-61).  He  was  elected 
by  a  synod  of  Russian  bishops  in  1434,  and  set  out 
for  Constantinople  to  be  installed.  But  his  in- 
stallation was  long  delayed.  Half-way  through 
1436,  not  long  before  Jonas  arrived,  there  had 
been  installed  as  metropolitan  of  Russia  a  certain 
(jreek  named  Isidore,  known  for  his  attempt  to 
introdiice  the  Union  of  Florence  into  the  Russian 


Church.  Jonas  was  promised  the  succession  to 
the  metropolitan  see  only  after  the  death  of  Isidore. 
Isidore,  on  his  return  from  the  Council  of  Florence, 
met  with  a  most  hostile  reception  in  Moscow  in 
1441,  and  in  the  same  year  fled  to  Rome.  But, 
even  after  this,  Jonas  remained  only  a  bishop  and 
was  not  enthroned  as  metropolitan  till  1448. 

The  enthronement  of  Jonas  as  metropolitan  at 
the  wish  of  the  grand  prince  Vasili  Vasilievicli 
(1425-62)  was  performed  at  Moscow  by  a  synod  of 
Russian  bishops.  This  event  was  of  great  imjjort- 
ance  as  a  long  step  on  the  road  to  the  Ruisian 
Church's  gaining  complete  independence  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  From  the  time  of 
Jonas  and  his  successor  Theodosius  (1461-64)  the 
Russian  metropolitan  [irovince  was  entirely  in- 
dependent, but  even  after  this  it  did  not  break  ofl' 
its  connexion  with  its  Mother-Church  of  Greece. 
When,  in  1453,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  Jonas  comforted  the  patriai'ch  (iennadius 
by  .sending  him  presents,  and  asked  for  his  blessing. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Russian  Church  is 
reckoned  to  have  received  the  right  of  appointing 
its  metropolitan  independently  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch. 

The  final  partition  of  the  Church  into  two 
provinces  took  place  in  the  time  of  Jonas.  Isidore, 
who  had  fled  to  Rome,  would  not  give  up  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Russian  Church  and  wished  to  take 
away  from  Jonas  at  least  the  south-western  dioceses 
which  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Polish  king 
Kazimir(  1440-92),  a  zealous  Catholic.  His  attempts 
were  not  successful,  it  is  true ;  but  through  his 
influence  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  Gregory 
Mammas,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  for  his 
Latin  tendencies  and  ^^  as  living  in  Rome,  in  1458 
consecrated  as  the  metropolitan  of  Lithuania  a 
pupil  of  Isidore,  by  name  Gregory  (t  1472).  After 
this  the  council  of  Russian  bishops  held  in  Moscow 
in  1459  acknowledged  tlie  final  division  of  the 
Russian  Church  into  two  provinces — Moscow  and 
Kiev. 

3.  From  the  division  into  two  provinces  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Holy  Synod  (1461-1721). — (a) 
The  province  of  Moscuiv. — In  the  middle  of  the  15th 
cent.  Russia  was  divided  into  two  political  ajigrega- 
tions — the  eastern,  under  the  rule  of  the  Moscow 
autocrats,  and  the  western,  under  the  Lithuano- 
Polish  government. 

The  Moscow  province,  under  the  protection  of 
an  Orthodox  government,  advanced  both  spiritually 
and  in  externals.  With  regard  to  spiritual  things, 
it  successfully  overcame  the  heresy  of  the  Judaizers 
which  troubled  it  during  the  latter  half  of  the  15tli 
cent.,  and  in  the  16th  cent,  took  up  the  important 
task  of  correcting  various  abu.ses  which  had  crept 
into  the  divine  service  and  into  Church  life  as  a 
whole.  Externally  it  continued  to  extend  its 
boundaries  and  to  adorn  itself  with  outward  mag- 
nificence, and  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  it  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  patriarchate. 

The  Judaizing  heresy,  besides  its  bad  conse- 
quences, had  its  good  side.  The  struggle  with  the 
heresy  raised  various  questions  as  to  the  abuses  at 
that  time  rife  in  the  Church  and  occasioned  attempts 
to  remove  them.  These  abuses  dated  from  early 
times,  being  due  to  insufficient  education,  but  they 
had  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  disorders  of  the 
feudal  period  and  the  weight  of  the  Mongol  yoke. 
Side  by  side  with  their  Christian  rites  the  earlj' 
Russians  had  retained  various  pagan  usages : 
together  with  the  holy  books  they  used  to  read 
sundry  '  rejected '  books  full  of  apocryphal  stories 
and  superstitions ;  many  of  them  visited  wizards 
for  divination  and  took  part  in  pagan  festivals ; 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  scribes  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Scriptures  and  liturgical  books 
many  false  readings  and  doubtful  expressions  wit.i 
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nmbignoTis  or  even  heretical  meanings :  into  the 
rites  of  the  Cliureh  there  had  crept  many  innova- 
tions unknown  to  the  (ireek  Church,  such  as  tlie 
singing  of  '  Alleluia'  twice  (instead  of  thrice),  the 
circulation  of  processions  '  w  ith  the  sun '  (from  east 
to  west),  and  the  use  of  only  two  lingers  in  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  rectitication  of  these 
abuses  had  long  been  aimed  at  by  the  metropolitans 
Hilarion,  Cyril  in.,  Peter,  Alexis,  Jonas,  and 
others.  For  the  same  purpose,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  cent.,  there  was  summoned  to  Moscow 
from  the  Vatopedi  monastery  on  Mount  Athos 
Maximus  the  Greek  (t  15.56),  a  pious  and  learned 
monk,  who  worked  hard  on  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Sciiptures  from  Greek  into  Slavic  and  the 
correction  of  the  Russian  liturgical  books.  Later, 
in  1551,  there  was  suninioned  to  Moscow  the  so- 
called  Stoglav  ('Hundrtd  Chapter')  Council,  and 
from  it-s  time  care  was  devoted  to  the  setting  right 
of  various  faults  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life  of  Russian  society,  not  only  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  whole  Church.  An  event  of  great  import- 
ance fur  this  |)eriod  was  the  foundation  by  Sergius 
(t  1391)  of  the  Trinity  monastery  (Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra)  near  Moscow.  This  had  the  same  signi- 
ficance for  N.  Russia  as  the  Pechera  at  Kiev  had 
for  the  South.  The  other  chief  mona.steries  of  the 
time  were  Solovetsk,  Volokolamsk,  and  that  on 
the  river  Sora ;  these  were  the  refuges  of  asceti- 
cism and  of  piety  and  the  nurseries  of  Christian 
education  for  all  Russia.  The  Russian  monasticism 
of  the  time  sliowed  two  special  temiencies — one 
practical  and  political,  under  the  headship  of 
Joseph  of  Volok  (t  1515),  who  defended  the  holding 
of  landed  property  by  monasteries ;  the  other 
critical  and  ascetic,  led  by  Nilus  Sorski  (t  1508) — so 
called  after  the  cell  which  he  founded  on  the  river 
.Sora — "  ho  refuseil  all  communion  with  the  world. 
The  conte.st  between  these  two  points  of  view  kept 
cropping  up  in  connexion  with  all  sorts  of  questions 
an(f  found  its  way  into  all  departments  of  the 
Church  and  coniiMunity.  After  various  discussions 
the  former  school  triumidicd,  and  in  1503  it  was 
actually  approved  by  a  synod  at  Moscow.  In  1480 
the  grand  prince  Ivan  III.  Vasilievich  (1462-1505) 
threw  oir  tlie  Tatar  yoke  ;  more  and  more  of  the 
Rnssian  land  was  united  under  the  power  of  the 
Moscow  princ'"s,  and  in  1547  they  assumed  the  title 
of  tsar.  All  tliis  coniliiucd  to  strengthen  their 
power  not  only  in  civil  liut  also  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  In  their  use  of  this  power  some  of  the 
.Mos<tow  tsars,  especially  Ivan  IV.  Vasilievich  (the 
Terrible,  15S3-S4),  reached  the  limits  of  despotism. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  .Muscovite 
State  entered  upon  an  aggressive  movement  to- 
wards the  east  and  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  Kazan 
(155'2)and  Astrakhan  (l.'irifi).  These  conouests  hail 
a  most  important  effect  upon  the  Churcli,  as  they 
opened  the  way  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
.•iniong  the  MuMaliiifin  and  |)agan  tribes  inhabiting 
'hose  kiiigihiMis.  The  most  remarkable  men  pro- 
duced by  the  ("liurch  at  this  time  were  the  metro- 
politan Macarius  (154'_'-63),  who  compiled  the 
famous  Mr.nwii,  St.  Philip  (I566~(5!t),  who  fearlessly 
rebuked  Iv.an  tlie  Terrible,  and  (Juri  (I5.'')5-63),  the 
lirst  archbishop  of  Kaziin,  who  illumini.'d  that  |iart 
of  the  country  with  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Since  the  time  of  the  uielropiditan  .lonaa  the 
ltu><sian  Church  had  in  practice  lived  its  own  life, 
indi'pciiilently  of  the  Greek  patriarch  ;  the  only 
eviili'tice  of  its  tie  with  the  Greek  Church  was  the 
aid  which  it  rcndere<l  to  the  Orthodox  Kast  when 
it  was  suircriiig  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  The 
Russian  metropolitan,  however,  continued  to  Im! 
nominally  tlriicTnlent  on  the  patriarch.  At  the 
cn'I  of  the  It'illi  cent,  even  this  si-cnwd  out  of  place, 
since  RufiHia  linil  liecome  a  mighty  power,  while 
the  patrinrih  was  a  subject  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 


Tsar  Theodore  Ivanovich  (1584-98)  accordingly 
formed  a  desire  to  establish  for  Moscow  a  patri- 
archal see  of  its  own.  Jeremy  ll.  (1572-79,  1580- 
84,  1586-95),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
come  to  Moscow  in  1588,  fulhlled  Theodore  Ivano- 
vicb's  desire,  and  in  January  1589  consecrated  as 
patriarch  the  then  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Job 
(1589-1605).  Two  years  later  (1591)  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  sent  Job  an  instrument  of  coniirmation 
and  gave  him  precedence  next  after  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  establishment  of  the  patriarchate  produced 
no  essential  changes  in  the  rights  of  the  ruling 
bishop  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  diHerence 
came  merely  to  this,  that,  whereas  he  had  long 
been  governing  his  Church  independently  and 
enjoying  within  it  rights  identical  with  those  of 
the  ruling  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he  wa.-- 
now  put  on  a  level  with  them  in  his  title  and 
hierarchic  precedence.  In  his  administrative 
entourage  the  patriarch  employed  more  pomp  and 
magnihcence  than  before. 

The  raising  of  the  ruling  bishop  of  the  Church 
to  the  rank  of  patriarch  was  only  in  accordance 
with  the  Church's  dignity  and  magniliceuce. 
Unfortiniately  the  tenure  of  the  lirst  two  patriarclis 
coincided  with  a  time  of  hard  trials  for  the  State. 
This  prevented  them  from  leading  the  Church 
along  the  normal  road  of  gratiual  advance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  patriarchs  at  that  time  saved 
Muscovite  Russia  from  what  .seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable destruction.  In  1598  Tsar  Theodore 
Ivanovich  died  without  issue.  His  death  cut  off 
the  ancient  Russian  dynasty  of  princes  and  tsars 
of  the  house  of  Kurik,  and  there  followed  the  so- 
called  '  Troubles.'  The  'Troubles' were  specially 
rife  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  pretender, 
pseudo-Demetrius  I.  (t  1606),  who  was  a  tool  of 
the  Poles,  Jesuits,  and  Roman  Catholic  propa- 
ganda, and  therefore  as  serious  a  menace  to  the 
tirthodox  Church  as  to  the  State ;  he  threatened 
both  the  political  independence  of  Muscovite  Russia 
and  Orthodoxy.  Having  accepted  Roman  Catholi- 
cism himself,  pseudo-Demetrius  energetically  pre- 
pared, with  the  help  of  the  Poles,  to  bring  Russia 
over  to  Latinism. 

It  was  the  patriarch  >Iob  who  cAme  forward  in 
this  anxious  time  as  the  champion  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Russian  State  and  the  inviolability  of 
ju-istine  Russian  Orthodoxy.  With  fearless  cour- 
age Job  <lefied  the  usurper,  whose  jiartisans,  when 
they  took  Moscow  in  1605,  unfrocked  him  and 
banished  him  to  the  Staritski  monastery,  where 
he  died  in  1607. 

After  a  certain  Ignatius,  a  Greek  inclined  to 
Roman  Catholicism  (160.5-06,  t  1640),  had  occupied 
the  patriarchal  throne  for  a  short  time,  Ilermogenes 
(Gerinogcn)  became  patriarch  (1606-12).  During 
the  'Troulilous  Times  '  he  stood  fast  for  Orthodoxy 
and  was  an  'unshakable  pillar'  of  Church  and 
State.  NVIien,  after  the  deiiosition  of  Vaaili 
Ivanovich  Sliuyski  (1606-10),  a  mission  was  sent 
to  the  Polish  king  Sigismund  III.  (1587-1632)  to 
invite  his  son  Wladyslaw  to  be  tsar,  Hcrmogencs 
insisted  that  in  all  negotiations  cout'erning 
Wlailyslaw  the  envoys  should  lay  down  as  an  in 
dispensable  condition  that  he  sliouUl  adopt  the 
Orthodox  faith.  Hermogenes  also  took  an  active 
])art  in  raising  the  so-called  lirst  land-levy  (1610-11) 
to  oppose  the  Poles.  I'or  this  some  of  the  Moscow 
nobles,  partisans  of  the  Polos,  shut  him  into  a 
(•old,  damp  cellar  in  the  Cliudov  monastery  (in  the 
Moscow  Kremlin)  and  he  died  of  starvation.  In 
1913,  in  view  of  his  martyr-death  and  of  the 
miraculous  healings  which  liad  taken  place  (lirough 
the  inlcnnedialion  of  his  prayers,  Ilermogenes 
was  canonized  i)y  the  RuHsiiin  Church  under  the 
name  of  Ermogen. 
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The  inviolability  of  Ortliodo\y  and  the  imle|>en- 
(ience  of  the  State  were  also  championed  by  other 
representatives  of  the  Church  —  metropolitans, 
bishops,  and  ordinai-j"  priests.  The  reli<i;ious  and 
Iiittriotic  achieven)ent.s  of  the  monasteries,  especi- 
i:!lj'  the  TroitseSergieva  Lavra,  were  also  notable 
».t  this  time.  The  latter  was  besieged  for  sixteen 
months  from  September  1608  by  a  Polish  army  of 
."iO.OoO  men.  The  defenders  in  this  famous  siege 
iiuuibered  in  all  only  2.300,  some  of  whom  scarcely 
knew  the  use  of  arms. 

The  first  patriarch  after  the  '  Troublous  Times  ' 
was  Philaret  Nikitich  (1619-33),  the  father  of  the 
newly  elected  tsar  Michael  Feodorovich  (1613-45). 
It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  patriarchate  that 
the  patriarchal  power  attained  its  highest  develop- 
ment. The  patriarch  now  shared  with  his  son  the 
title  of  'Great  Lord'  (Gostidar).  All  acts  of  the 
supreme  power  ran  in  the  name  of  both  '  Great 
Lords ' ;  to  both  reports  were  addressed  :  to  both 
foreign  ambassadors  were  accredited.  The  Church 
attainedeomplete  independence  in  its  aft'airs.  Under 
I'hilaret  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  respect  for 
lio  persons,  however  mighty.  In  1625  the  patri- 
arch obtained  from  the  tsar  the  grant  of  a  charter 
under  which  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  the 
monasteries  and  churches,  with  their  servants  and 
peasants,  were  placed  under  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch.  At  the  same  time  the  patriarch 
array.'d  himself  in  imperial  state  and  thereby 
added  majesty  to  his  ofhce.  Philaret  also  devoted 
liO  little  attention  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church. 

After  Philaret  the  patriarchal  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  .Toasaph  l.  ( 1634-^0). and  Joseph  (1642-52). 
Under  them  the  patriarchal  power  noticeably 
weakened,  but  under  the  patriarch  Nicon  (1652-CB) 
it  shnne  forth  once  more  in  all  its  brilliance 
and  dignity.  Unbounded  friendship  united  Tsar 
Alexis  Mikhailovich  (164.5-76)  and  the  patriarch 
Nicon  through  almost  all  the  time  that  the  latter 
niled  the  Church.  Without  the  patriarch  no 
political  decision  was  made ;  during  the  tsar's 
absence  from  Moscow  at  the  Polish  wars  (1654-55) 
the  patriarch  took  personal  direction  of  all  the 
.■iffairs  of  the  State.  But  the  high  position  to 
which  Nicon  had  attained  and  certain  peculiarities 
of  his  character  brought  about  the  formation  of  a 
strong  party  opposed  to  him,  consisting  of  nobles 
and  many  others,  mostly  per.sons  attached  to  old 
ways.  The  numerous  mistakes  in  the  Russian 
liturgical  books  and  the  various  abuses  in  ritual 
had  already  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Maximus 
the  Greek,  and  also  by  the  Stoglav  Council.  All 
admitted  the  necessity  for  correction,  and  through- 
out the  whole  period,  from  the  Stoglav  Council  to 
Nicon,  there  had  been  a  series  of  attempts  at 
emendation — with  little  success,  inasmiuh  as  the 
actual  method  of  emendation  had  been  faulty. 
The  correction  had  been  carried  out  according  to 
old  Russian  texts,  themselves  erroneous,  and 
rarely  by  comparison  with  the  Greek  originals. 
Under  Nicon  the  correction  of  the  books  was 
carried  out  by  experts  working  with  Greek  and 
Slavic  MSS,  and  constituted  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  reflation  of  Church  order  in  Russia. 
T^ater  times  had  little  left  to  do  in  the  way  of 
i!:u::ding  either  the  text  of  the  service-books  or 
the  ritual  ordering  of  the  services.  But  this  great 
historic  achievement  of  Nicon  aroused  the  bitter 
h.T,tred  of  his  contemporaries.  Consequently, 
M  hen  in  1658  a  difference  arose  between  Nicon  and 
Tsar  Alexis  Mikhailovich,  he  left  the  patriarchal 
throne  and  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  tlie  Resur- 
rection. Meanwhile  the  movement  against  Nicon's 
innovations  spread  and  embraced  many  people  in 
all  ranks  of  society — from  peasants  to  influential 
;    ;.!i'women.     To  restrain   false   teachers  and   to 


prevent  the  further  spread  of  false  teaching,  Alexis 
Mikhailovich  summoned  iu  1666  the  so-called 
"  Great  Council '  (1666-67)  of  Russian  bishops  with 
I  the  participation  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  This  Council  began  by  considering 
the  case  of  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and,  after  examin- 
ing various  charges  against  him,  condemned  him 
and  deprived  him  of  the  patriarchate.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Nicon  died  in  1681,  Alexis  Mikhailovich 
ordered  him  to  be  buried  with  patriarchal  rites, 
and  within  a  year  an  instrument  was  received 
from  the  Eastern  patriarchs  freeing  him  from 
the  Council's  condemnation  and  restoring  him 
to  the  rank  of  patriarch.  The  Council  went  on  to 
examine  the  correct  ions  made  in  the  service-books 
and  ritual  during  Nicon's  patriarchate,  entirely 
approved  them,  and  condemned  their  chief  oppo- 
nents, certain  of  whom  made  public  repentance  and 
received  absolution,  while  the  unrepentant  were 
anathematized  and  banished  to  distant  exile.  The 
chief  schismatic  teachers,  Avvakum,  Lazar,  and 
Theodore,  were  later,  in  1681,  burnt  upon  a  pyre. 
So  appeared  in  the  Russian  Church  the  schism  of 
the  Old  Believers,  who  subsequently  divided  into 
two  sects,  the  Popovtsy  (with  priests)  and  the 
Bezpopovtsy  (priestless),  and  these  again  split  into 
a  large  number  of  sects  and  schools.  Taking  its 
rise  from  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Church 
service-book  and  from  faith  in  the  saving  power  of 
the  rite  in  itself  without  any  understanding  of  its 
sense  and  meaning,  the  schism  is  in  its  essence 
faith  in  ritual,  jealously  guarding  from  changes 
and  corrections  all  that  is  '  ancient '  in  the  Church 
books  and  rites.  Of  the  particular  points  upon 
which  the  tenets  of  the  Old  Believers  ditier  from 
those  of  the  Orthodox  the  most  important  are : 
(1)  services  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  old 
books  published  before  the  time  of  Nicon  ;  (2)  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Creed  must  read :  '  And  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  true  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life'  ; 

(3)  'Alleluia'  must  be  said  twice  and  not  thrice; 

(4)  Church  processions  must  go  with  the  sun,  not 
against  it ;  (5)  the  sign  of  the  cross  must  be  made 
with  two,  not  three,  fingers ;  (6)  the  only  cross  to 
be  honoured  is  the  eight-pointed  (i.e.  the  Russian 
cross,  in  which  the  title  and  the  slanting  foot-rest 
have  become  extra  cross  pieces) ;  (7)  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  written  and  pronounced  Isus, 
and  not  lisvs ;  (8)  the  liturgy  must  be  celebrated 
with  seven  prosphorae  instead  of  live. 

After  its  condemnation  by  the  Church  the 
schism  at  once  began  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  governments  and  took  up  a 
hostile  position  towards  both  Church  and  State. 
Hiding  from  persecution,  the  Old  Believers  filleil 
all  the  forests  of  inner  Russia  with  their  secret 
cells.  The  spread  of  the  sect  was  still  further 
helped  by  the  strict  measures  taken  against  it. 
Only  in  1905  did  the  sectaries  gain  the  right  to 
religious  freedom.' 

(b)  The  metropolitan  province  of  Kiev. — Whilst 
the  province  of  Moscow  enjoyed  political  indepen- 
dence, the  province  of  Kiev  was  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  Roman  Catholic  power. 

The  Polish-Lithuanian  Government  found  it 
inconvenient  that  its  orthodox  subjects  should 
gTavitp.te  towards  Moscow,  which  h.ad  Ijecome  the 
special  centre  of  political  life  in  N.  K\i'sia;  and, 
even  before  it  had  become  Roman  Catholic,  it  had 
striven  energetically  towards  an  ecclesiastical 
separation  from  Moscow.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  grand  prince  Yagello  (1377-i;!86-1434),  during 
whicli  Lithuania  and  Poland  had  been  united 
under  a  Roman  Catholic  Government  (1386),  the 
position  of  Orthodoxy  in  those  parts  became  ye< 
more  disadvantageous.  In  spite  of  the  fact  th.-i; 
the  greater  part  of  the  Litlmanian  principal  it  \ 
1  Cf.  art.  Sects  (Ruspian). 
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consisted  of  lands  inhabited  by  Orthodox  Russians, 
and  that  all  the  notables  of  the  Bussian  regions  held 
to  the  Orthodox  confession,  Ya^ello  made  several 
attempts  to  spread  Roman  Catholicism  in  Lithu- 
ania. These  attempts  completely  failed,  and  even 
led  to  Lithuania's  absolutely  breaking  away  from 
Poland  under  a  separate  prince,  Vitovt  (1392-1430) ; 
nevertheless  they  went  on  with  more  or  less  energy 
according  to  circumstances.  The  prudent  Vitovt, 
understanding  how  predominantly  important  the 
Orthodox  population  was  for  the  Lithuanian  State, 
did  not  persecute  it,  but  directed  all  his  etlorts 
towards  cutting  off  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Lithuania  from  the  province  of  Moscow — a  project 
realized  in  1459  under  Yagello's  son,  Kazimir 
(1440-9'2).  The  separation  of  S.W.  Russia  from 
the  power  of  the  metropolitans  of  Moscow  was  a 
definite  step  towards  the  establishment  of  religious 
union  between  the  divers  confessions  of  the 
Lithuanian  population.  After  this  separation  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Polish-Lithuanian  State 
found  itself  in  a  most  dangerous  position — isolated, 
deprived  of  all  outside  support,  face  to  face  with 
strong  Catholicism.  Kazimir's  successor,  Alex- 
ander, Prince  of  Lithuania  and  king  of  Poland 
(1492-1506),  under  the  inliuence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  oppressed  the  Orthodox  in  every  way. 
But  the  persecution  cost  Lithuania  very  dear. 
Many  notable  Orthodox  families  and  even  whole 
towns  began  to  go  over  and  become  subject 
to  Moscow.  Alexander's  successor,  Sigismund 
(1506-48),  treated  the  Orthodox  with  more  toler- 
ance. Profiting  by  this,  the  Orthodox  bishops  of 
Lithuania  held  a  council  at  Vilna  in  1509,  at 
which  were  promulgated  certain  canons,  intended 
to  restrict  iirbitrary  lay  interference  in  the  att'airs 
of  the  Cliarch.  The  next  king,  Sigismund  II. 
(1548-72),  under  the  influence  of  a  Protestant 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  Nicolas  Radziwill  (t  158S), 
also  refrained  from  persecuting  the  Orthodox  for 
their  faith ;  but,  being  in  need  of  money,  he 
plundered  the  Orthodox  churches  and  imposed 
excessive  taxes  upon  the  people.  Under  this  king 
also  the  first  forerunners  of  new  misfortunes  for 
the  Orthodox  Church  appeared  —  the  Union  of 
Luhlin  (1569),  which  joined  the  two  States  of 
Lilhuania  and  Poland,  the  coming  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  soon  after,  the  ecclesiastical  Union  of  Brest 

In  spite  of  the  wiles  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
pressure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Government,  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  its  own  districts  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  held  fast  to  its  creed.  In  the  struggle 
with  its  foex  it  was  actively  supported  by  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,  by  the  best  representatives  of 
Russian  society  of  the  time,  and  by  the  Orthodox 
Church  brotherhoods.  The  patriarchs,  either  in 
person  or  through  their  exarchs,  righted  abuses  in 
the  Church,  appointed  metropolitans  and  bishops, 
and  blessed  and  encouraged  the  champions  of 
Orthodoxy.  The  best  representatives  of  Russian 
society,  such  as  Princes  Andrew  Kurbski  (+  1583) 
and  Constantine  Ostrozhski  (t  1608),  and  the 
Orthodox  brotherhoods,  especially  those  of  Lem- 
l>erg  and  Vilna,  took  part  in  electing  the  clergy, 
looked  after  Church  courts  ami  government,  helped 
the  clergy  to  root  out  disorders  in  the  Church, 
defended  its  interests  with  the  Government,  set 
up  schools,  printing-presses,  and  almshouses,  ami 
collected  fmuls  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chiirclieH 
and  clergy.  Unfortunately  those  activities,  ad- 
vantngeoUH  though  they  were  to  the  (Miiirch,  found 
no  favour  with  ccrUiin  of  the  Orthodox  bishops,  as 
they  cnrroacbi'd  upon  their  indcpemlence.  Hence 
ensue*!  frcr|in'iit,  colJisionH  between  tbi^  bisbojis  and 
the  rei)r<'»i'nlative  laymen,  and  these  the  .Icsuils 
were  <|iii(k  to  use  for  their  own  ends.  At  their 
instigation   in   1601    certain  of   the  south-western 


bishops  secretly  laid  a  petition  before  King  Sigis- 
mund in.,  asking  that  the  South-Western  Church 
should  become  subject  to  the  papal  see  as  a  Uniate 
Church.  Next,  in  1595,  Bishops  Cyril  Terlecki 
(t  1607)  and  Hypatius  Pociej  (t  1613)  set  out  for 
Rome,  where  Pope  Clement  viii.  (1592-1605)  met 
them  with  great  joy,  and  with  solemn  ceremony 
declared  the  Union  of  the  South-Westeru  Russian 
Church  with  the  Roman  Church.  Li  1596  there 
was  held  at  Brest- Li tovsk  a  council  of  local  bishops 
to  which  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent 
exarchs,  Nicephorus  (t  1596)  and  then  Cyril 
Lucaris,  afterwards  patriarch  (1612-38,  with  in- 
terruptions). The  purpose  was  to  promulgate  the 
completion  of  the  Union,  but  strong  opposition  to 
it  arose  among  the  Orthodox.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  council  was  divided.  The  Orthodox, 
as  they  had  no  church  at  their  command,  met  in  a 
private  house.  They  excommunicated  both  the 
metropolitan  Michael  Rahoza  (t  1599)  and  the 
bishops  who  had  joined  the  Union.  The  Uniates 
answered  in  like  manner,  and  afterwards  executed 
a  deed  of  submission  to  Rome.  So  the  Union  wa.s 
introduced  into  S.W.  Russia.  The  bishops  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  Orthodoxy  were  deprived 
of  their  sees  ;  the  priests  were  driven  out  of  their 
parishes ;  the  brotherhoods  were  declared  assemblies 
of  insurgents ;  townsmen  were  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  trade  and  handicraft ;  peasants  were 
oppressed  with  services  to  their  lords  and  other 
dues ;  the  churches  were  leased  to  Jews.  The 
eflect  of  these  restrictions  was  to  lessen  the  number 
of  Orthodox  bishops,  and  the  Orthodox  were  com- 
pelled willy-nilly  to  have  recourse  to  Uniate  priests 
for  the  performance  of  occasional  offices.  But  the 
Uniates  themselves  were  in  no  better  case.  They 
were  looked  down  upon  by  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Orthodox.  So  matters  stood  under  Sigismund 
III.  Hissucces.sor,  WladyslawlV.  (1632-48),  though 
well  disposed  to  the  Orthodox,  could  not  help  them, 
as  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  headway  against 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  State  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  either  would  not  or  could  not  satisfy 
the  just  aspirations  of  its  Orthodox  populations, 
the  defence  of  their  interests  was  taken  up  by  the 
Cossacks  of  that  region.  One  after  another  came 
Cossack  insurrections.  These  were  unsuccessful 
and  merely  served  as  new  excuses  for  persecuting 
the  Orthodox  ;  but  their  failure  made  the  cham|)ions 
of  Ortlioduxy  turn  to  Moscow  for  defence.  In  1654 
Little  liussia.  under  the  hetman  }!ohdan  Khniel- 
nitsky  (t  1651),  joineii  the  Muscovite  power.  In 
1657  the  patriarch  Joachim  (t  16',)0)  appointed 
Prince  Gideon  Chetvertinsky  (t  lOiiO)  metropolitan 
of  Kiev,  and  in  1687  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  patriarchs,  recognized 
the  metropolitan  of  Kiev  as  under  the  patriarch  of 
Moscow.  From  that  linu;  the  metropolitans  of 
Kiev  became  dependent  <m  the  AU-Russian  i)atri- 
arch,and  accordingly  the  W.  Kussian  (^hurcli,  torn 
away  by  Vitovt  from  alliance  with  Moscow,  was 
once  more  united  to  the  AU-Russian  Church,  lint 
the  position  of  the  Orthodox  who  were  left  in  the 
districts  of  Poland-Lithuania  was,  as  before,  ex- 
ceedingly wretched.  Suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
Roman  Catholiiism,  they  tenilcd  to  join  either  the 
Uniates  or  the  Ronnvn  ('atliolics,  and  it  was  only 
later,  when  Kussian  inllnence  was  firmly  established 
in  those  parts,  that  they  began  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Orthodox  ('hurch. 

.Among  the  men  who  were  most  active  in  pro 
moting  Orthodoxy  and  religious  instruction  in  thi 
S.W.  ])rovinco  mention  should  he  made  of  thi' 
mclro]iiditan  Peter  Moliila  (1633  4fi),  who  rendereil 
great  services  to  I  hi'  Orf.hoilox  Cbnrcli.  lie  cham- 
pioned both  Orthodox    persons   and   the  rights  of 
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Church  institutions  many  times  before  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Government ;  he  laboured  for  the  re- 
storation of  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
richly  adorned  the  Peehera  Lavra,  and  restored 
from  almost  complete  ruin  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Kiev  and  otlier  churches  recovered  from 
the  hands  of  the  Uniates.  He  also  wrote  and 
published  works  in  defence  of  Orthodoxy,  corrected 
the  service-books,  and  laboured  to  spread  education 
in  the  Orthodox  Church.  His  most  important 
educational  work  was  his  remodelling  of  the  Clerical 
Academy  at  Kiev  (on  the  model  of  a  Jesuit  college) 
and  his  improvement  of  the  instruction  given  in  it. 
From  that  time  dates  a  special  theological  tendency 
in  the  Kiev  Academy,  the  mark  of  which  was  the 
influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Scholastic 
philosophy. 

4.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Synod  to 
the  present  time  (1721-1917). — Among  the  most 
important  reforms  due  to  Peter  the  Great  (1682- 
1725),  the  transformer  of  Ru.ssia,  is  the  change  in 
the  supreme  administration  of  the  Church.  In  his 
task  of  organizing  the  life  of  the  State  and  the 
community  upon  new  principles,  Peter  the  Great 
made  straight  for  his  aim  without  letting  anything 
stand  in  his  way.  The  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  life,  as  it  had  existed  up  to 
bis  time,  he  regarded  as  producing  conditions  un- 
favoural)le  to  his  transformations.  On  the  one 
liand,  he  recognized  that  the  Church  and  its  clergy 
iiad  a  great  influence  on  every  part  of  the  people's 
life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  lie  saw  that  among  the 
clergy  his  reforms  met  with  little  sympathy. 
Starting  from  these  premisses,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  to  secure  success,  he  must  change  the 
form  of  the  supreme  administration  of  the  Church 
and  for  the  rule  of  one  man  substitute  that  of  a 
'college,'  or  board.  Accordingly,  wlien  in  1700 
the  patriarch  Adrian  (1690-17U0)  died,  I'eter  re- 
trained from  nominating  a  successor  to  him  and 
assigned  his  duties  to  the  metropolitan  of  Ryazan, 
Stephen  Yavorski  (t  1722),  with  the  title  ot'locuni 
tenens  of  the  patriarchal  see.  This  manner  of 
administering  the  Church  continued  until  1721, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  administration  came  up  for 
reform.  In  1718  Peter  the  Great  had  promulgated 
an  edict  for  the  foundation  of  a  '  clerical  (spiritual) 
college,'  and  entrusted  to  Theopban  Prokopovich, 
bishop  of  Pskov  (t  173G),  the  work  of  drawing  up 
a  scheme  for  its  governance,  the  so-called  Clerical 
Regulations  (DukhOvny  Regldment).  In  1720  the 
Regulations  were  ready,  and  in  1721  the  Clerical 
College  itself  was  solemnly  opened  under  the  name 
of  the  'Most  Holy  Governing  Synod.'  In  1723  the 
Eastern  patriarchs  sent  a  deed  of  confirmation  to 
the  synod,  and  in  it  they  named  it  their  '  Brother 
in  Christ'  and  allowed  it  the  rights  and  authority 
of  a  patriarch. 

By  the  Clerical  Regulations  the  synod  took  its 
place  in  the  general  system  of  higher  administra- 
tion ;  its  members  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  and  bound  themselves  to  observe  all 
the  interests  of  the  State.  The  synod  was  at  first 
composed  as  follows  :  Stephen  Yavorski ;  two  vice- 
presidents,  Theodosius  Yanovski  (archbishop  of 
Novgorod,  deprived  of  his  see  in  1725)  and  Theophan 
Prokopovich  ;  four  councillors  ;  and  four  assessors. 
Besides  the  representatives  of  the  superior  clergy 
there  were  representatives  of  the  monasteries  and 
of  the  secular  clergy.  In  its  rights  it  was  held 
equal  to  the  senate  and  in  the  same  manner  was 
directly  subject  to  the  emperor,  represented  in  the 
synod  by  the  chief  procurator  (Ober-Procuror),  a 
layman,  who  watched  the  progress  of  business, 
and  held  up  unsatisfactory  decisions,  reporting 
upon  them  to  the  emperor.  The  synod  was  given 
the  right  to  promulgate  new  laws  touching  the 
Orthodox  Church  and    its  members.     It  was  also 


its  duty  to  see  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the 
due  celebration  of  public  worship,  to  root  out 
superstition,  heresies,  and  schisms,  to  test  reports 
as  to  saints  (whom  it  was  proposed  to  canonize),  to 
certify  miraculous  ikons  and  relics,  to  examine 
books  on  religious  subjects,  to  survey  the  building 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  to  care  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  people  and  the  material 
support  of  the  churches.  The  composition  of  the 
synod,  its  rights  and  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Clerical  Regulations,  have  remained  in  the  main 
unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  writing. 

After  the  reign  of  Peter  the  position  of  the 
Russian  Church  throughout  the  18th  cent,  was 
very  difficult,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the 
empress  Anna  loannovna  (1730-41),  when  great 
influence  over  Russia  was  gained  by  the  Germans. 
Under  Catherine  II.  (1762-96)  a  secularization  of 
Church  property  took  place  (1764).  It  was  oppo.sed 
by  Arsenius  Matseevich,  metropolitan  of  Rostov, 
who  died  in  the  fortress  of  Revel  (1772).  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent.,  under  Ab-xander  I. 
(1801-25),  a  mystic  movement  spread  in  Russia 
and  was  supported  by  the  procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Prince  Golitsyn  (t  1843).  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  movement  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
was  founded  in  1812.  But  by  the  end  of  Alex- 
ander's reign  the  mystic  tendency  gave  place  to  a 
reaction. 

The  most  important  facts  of  the  synod  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Ru.ssian  Church  have  been  the 
establishment  of  clerical  and  parish  schools,  the 
foundation  of  missions  and  of  the  Edinoverie  ('  One 
Faith,'  a  compromise  to  bring  back  the  Old 
Believers),  the  reconciliation  of  the  Uniates,  the 
restoration  of  the  activity  of  Churcli  brotherhoods, 
and  the  foundation  of  church  and  parish  m  arden- 
ships  (popechitelstva).  The  necessity  of  educating 
the  clergy  became  evident  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great's  reforms.  In  his  need  of  enlightened 
bishops  Peter  first  of  all  directed  his  attention  to 
the  Moscow  Academy,  which  had  forrnerly  been 
the  only  source  of  clerical  education  tor  tlie  north 
of  Russia,  and  reorganized  it  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Kiev  Academy,  giving  it  a  Latin  instead  of  its 
former  Grieco-Slavic  tendency.  He  also  improved 
the  financial  position  of  the  Kiev  Academy.  Next 
he  required  the  bishops  to  establish,  in  connexion 
with  their  sees,  clerical  schools  with  primary  and 
secondary  courses,  also  organized  with  a  Latin 
tendency.  On  these  lines  clerical  schools  were 
established  all  through  the  18th  cent.,  and  organized 
after  the  pattern  of  the  S.  Russian  schools ;  and, 
in  spite  of  lack  of  funds,  they  increased  in  number 
At  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  in  Russia 
tliree  clerical  academies  (Kiev,  Moscow,  and  Petro- 
grad),  36  seminaries,  and  115  clerical  schools. 
From  these  there  went  forth  a  succession  of 
remarkable  bishops,  ecclesiastics,  and  writers  In 
1808  at  the  command  of  Alexander  I.  the  clerical 
educational  institutions  were  recast  and  divided 
into  four  grades:  (1)  academies  for  higiier  educa- 
tion ;  (2)  seminaries  (one  in  each  diocese)  for 
secondary  education  ;  (3)  district  schools  ;  and  (4) 
]iarish  schools  for  primary  education,  opened  in 
towns  and  villages.  In  1814  new  regulations  for 
the  clerical  schools  were  promulgated,  according  to 
which  they  were  organized  as  schools  for  the  clerical 
caste,  with  courses  of  general  and  of  specialized 
instruction.  In  1867-69  and  in  1884  the  regulations 
underwent  certain  changes  dictated  by  experience ; 
these  were  directed  towards  improving  the  material 
position  and  regularizing  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  At  present  these  institutions  are  governed 
by  the  educational  committee  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
established  in  1867.  Since  1843  schools  have  been 
opened  for  girls  of  the  clerical  caste.  In  1884  a 
scheme  for  church  schools  in  parishes  was  started. 
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for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Orthodox 
faith.  These  are  divided  into  primary  schools  (for 
reading  and  writing,  one-class  and  twoclasa  schools, 
and  Sunday  schools),  which  give  elementary  in- 
struction, and  teacliers'  schools  (secondary  and 
training  schools),  which  train  teachers  for  the 
primary  schools.  These  are  all  governed  by  the 
school  council  of  the  Holy  Synod,  established  in 
188d. 

Until  the  18th  cent,  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church  corresponded  closely  with  the  expansion 
of  the  State.  Its  central  and  northern  provinces 
had  been  illumined  by  the  light  of  Christ's  faith  in 
the  first  centuries  after  the  formation  of  the  State  ; 
into  its  distant  provinces — into  the  regions  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia — Christianity  penetrated 
later.  Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  mission- 
ary activity  lacked  adequate  financial  support  and 
had  no  regular  organization.  Conseqxiently  it 
could  not  have  any  very  great  success.  On  the 
non-Kus-sian  hinges  of  the  Russian  State  the 
number  of  Christians  was  insignilicaut  compared 
with  that  of  the  Muhammadans  and  pagans.  But 
since  I'eter's  time  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among 
the  tribes  has  been  more  rapid.  Peter  himself, 
though  he  believed  in  toleration,  supplied  funds 
for  the  support  of  missionaries  and  encouraged 
converts  by  various  civil  privileges.  Missionary 
work  was  promoted  by  the  empresses  Elisabeth 
(1741-61)  and  Catherine  II.,  and  by  the  succeeding 
emperors.  The  work  of  spreadmg  Christianity 
among  the  non-Russian  tribes  was  specially  ad- 
vanced in  the  18th  cent,  by  Tychon,  metropolitan 
of  Kazan  (t  1724),  Philotheus  Leshchinski,  nietro- 
jjolitan  of  Tobolsk  (t  1727),  St.  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Irkutsk  (t  1731),  and  in  the  19th  cent,  by  Macarius 
(ilukharev  (t  1847)  and  Innocent  Veniaminov 
(t  1879).  Since  1870  this  work  has  been  the  care  of 
the  Orthodox  Missionary  Society,  which  manages 
nine  Siberian  missions.  In  1913  wa-s  founded  a 
mission  council  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  act  as  the 
central  authority  fur  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church.  'the  Clerical  Academy  at  Kazan 
opened  a  separate  department  in  1S54  for  the 
special  preparation  of  missionaries.  From  Siberia 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  made  its  way  to  China 
and  .Japan.  In  Japan  the  work  of  tlie  mission 
was  established  on  firm  foundations  by  llie  labours 
of  Nicolas,  the  remarkable  archbishop  of  .lapan 
( t  IHI'i).  There  is  also  an  Orthodox  Russian  mission 
in  N.  America. 

The  PMinoverie  ('  One  Faith  ')  was  established  in 
the  Church  in  order  to  com  bat  the  schism.  It  first 
began  in  1783,  when  certain  schismatics  living 
about  Starodub  in  the  government  of  ("licrniguv 
sent  a  petition  to  the  synod  expressing  their  readi- 
ness to  join  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  on  the 
following  conditions  ;  (1)  that  the  synod  should 
raise  the  curse  laid  by  the  '  Great  Synod  '  of  Moscow 
(1667)  upon  the  use  of  two  lingers  in  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  upon  the  other  schismatic  customs  ; 

(2)  that  the  synod  should  give  them  a  bishop  who 
should    consecrate   pricst«  after  the  ancient  rite  ; 

(3)  that  both  this  bishop  and  the  priests  should 
celebrate  the  services  according  to  (lie  old  books  ; 

(4)  that  the  synod  should  grant  thoin  some  holy  oil 
linyro)  :  (5)  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
shave  their  beards  or  wear  Kuropean  clothes.  The 
desires  expres.sed  by  the  schismatics  were  recog- 
nizwl  by  tlie  synod  as  permissible,  except  the  as- 
signing to  them  of  a  special  bishop.  In  18011  the 
■chiHinaticH  who  entered  into  communion  with  the 
Orthodox  Cbuich  (m  the  alH^ve  conditions  received 
the  name  of  Kdinovcrtsy. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  Unintes  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  Iwgan  in  the  latter  part  of  the  IStli  cent. 
and  was  completed  only  iit  the  end  of  the  Idth. 
After    the    cslaliliHlinient    of    the    Union   at    the 


Council  of  Brest- Litovsk  (1596)  the  position  oi 
Orthodoxy  in  the  west  of  Russia  had  become  very 
difficult,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Orthodox 
Russians  were  forced  to  join  the  Uniates  and  the 
Uniates  to  approximate  more  and  more  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  By  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent,  of  the  four  Orthodox  Russian  dioceses  in  \V. 
Russia  only  one — that  of  Mohilev,  or  White  Russia 
— was  left  During  this  period  of  stress  the  Ortho- 
dox Russians  of  the  soutn-west  found  an  active  de- 
fender in  George  Konisski  (t  1795),  bishop  of  White 
Russia,  who  impelled  the  empress  Catherine  II.  to 
come  forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Orthodox 
population  of  Poland,  among  whom  a  movement 
against  the  Union  arose.  Many  of  the  Uniates 
returneil  to  the  bosom  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
When  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  had  succes- 
.sively  taken  place  (1772,  1793,  1795),  about  two 
million  Uniates,  freed  from  Poli-sh  rule,  returned 
to  Orthodoxy  (1794-96)  and  made  up  what  is  now 
the  diocese  of  Minsk.  A  second  mass  movement 
of  W.  Russian  Uniates  joining  the  Orthodox 
Church  took  place  in  1839  ;  from  that  time  the 
only  Uniates  left  were  in  the  Lublin  and  Siedlce 
governments  of  Poland  ;  in  1875  these  finally  came 
over  to  Orthodoxy. 

The  Orthodox  Church  brotherhoods,  which  c-\ 
isted  in  ancient  Russia,  and  afterwards,  in  the  15tli 
and  16th  centuries,  were  so  specially  important  in 
S.W.  Russia,  had  in  the  18th  cent,  fallen  into 
utter  decay,  and  this  continued  till  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  Only  in  1864,  when  'funda- 
mental rules  for  the  establishment  of  Orthodox 
Church  brotherhoods'  were  laid  down,  did  they 
begin  to  be  restored  and  to  spread  throughout 
Russia.  At  the  present  time  they  exist  in  almost 
all  dioceses.  In  the  same  year,  in  order  to  improve 
the  organization  of  Church  life  in  each  parish, 
a  new  institution  was  established,  that  of  churcl: 
and  parish  v/a.riiens\nps  {pupechitelslvn),  which  now 
exist  in  connexion  with  most  churches. 

In  the  last  two  centuries,  as  in  earlier  times,  the 
Russian  Church  has  produced  a  line  of  witnesses 
to  faith  and  piety,  who  have  been  numbered  in  the 
canon  of  the  holy  saints  of  tJod.  Such  are  St. 
Theodosius,  archbishop  of  Chernigov  (t  1696)  ; 
I'itirini,  bishop  of  Tambov  (tl698);  Mitropluin, 
bishop  of  Voronezh  (11703);  Demetrius,  metro- 
politan of  Rostov  (I  1709) ;  loann  Maximovich. 
metropolitan  of  Tobolsk  (t  1715) ;  limocent,  bishop 
of  Irkutsk  (t  1731);  loasaph,  bishop  of  Belgorod 
(tl754);  Tychon,  bishop  of  Voronezh  (tl783): 
Serapliirti  of  Sarov  (t  1833).  In  the  spheres  of 
ecclesia-i  ical  activity  and  religious  education 
during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  distinguished 
names  arc:  .Stephen  Yavorski,  metropolitan  of 
Ryazan  (+  1722),  the  lirst  ))resiiient  of  the  Holy 
Synod  ;  TlicopiiaM.  l'idko]iovicli,  ar('iibislio[>  of 
Novgorod  (t  1736) ;  Platoa  hevshin,  metropolitan  of 
MoscMjw  (t  1812) ;  Kugone  Uolkhovitinov,  metro- 
politan of  Kiev  (t  1837)  ;  Innocent,  archbishop  of 
Kherson  (t  1867) ;  Philaret  (iumilcvski,  archbishop 
of  t;iiernigov  (t  1866)  :  Philaret  Drosduv,  metro- 
politiin  of  Moscow  (I  1867);  Macarius  Bulgakov, 
met  ropolitan  of  Moscow  (t  18S2) ;  Silvester,  bislioo 
of  Kanev  (1908).  In  religious  education  a  liign 
place  belongs  to  H.  Bolotov  (t  1900),  V.  Klyu- 
chevski  (I  1911),  E.  Golubinski  (t  1912),  N.  Glubo- 
kovski,  and  others.  The  ]>oliUcal  reforms  which 
t'Ook  pla<-c  in  the  Russian  iMupire  in  11)05  hiul  also 
their  cllcct  upon  (Jliurch  lite.  The  inlen-stji  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  were  most  nearly  alleited  by 
the  decree  of  religious  tolerame  issued  in  that 
year.  By  it  subjects  of  the  Russian  Kiiipiro  were 
granted  the  right  freely  to  go  over  from  ( Irlhodoxy 
to  other  (confessions.  Asa  rcsnil,  under  the  inllu- 
enceof  Roman  Callioliciiiid  Protestant  propaganda, 
especially    in    the    western    jirovinces,     tlioro    fell 
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away  from  the  Orthodox  Church  several  hundred 
thousand  members.  At  the  same  time  the  question 
arose  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Russian  Church  and  of  summoning  a 
council  of  the  whole  Church  with  that  purpose. 
In  order  to  do  the  preliminary  work,  a  special  *  pre- 
conciliary  department '  (Prisutstvie)  was  appointed, 
afterwards  changed  into  a  '  preeonciliary  consulta- 
tion '  (SovSshchdnie),  and  is  still  continuing  its 
labours.  In  connexion  with  this  consultation  there 
must  be  mentioned  as  a  reform  in  the  Church  a 
command  given  by  the  emperor  Nicolas  II.  in  1916 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  procurator  of  the 
synod  reports  to  the  emperor  on  affairs  touching 
the  internal  organization  of  Church  life  and  the 
essence  of  Church  government,  the  reports  should 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  senior  member  of 
the  Holy  Synod  in  order  that  each  point  sliould  be 
duly  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  canon  luw. 

[It  is  too  soon  (Dec.  1917)  to  see  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  Russian  revolution  upon  the  Church. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  its  special  privileges  will 
be  taken  away,  and  it  will  be  disestablished.  Also 
the  Church  and  monastery  lands  will  be  taken 
by  the  State  and  granted  to  peasants  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, intended  that  compensation  be  i)aid. 

A  council  of  the  whole  Church  held  in  Moscow 
began  on  3rd  Sept.  1017.  Elections  had  been  held 
in  June  and  July.  All  adults  over  25  years  of  age 
took  part  in  these  :  each  parish  elected  one  prie.'*t 
and  four  laymen  to  the  deanery  synod  ;  each 
deanery  sent  two  priests  and  three  laymen  to  the 
diocesan  convocation  ;  each  diocese  sent  two  priests 
and  three  laymen  to  the  council,  making  320  in  all. 
Metropolitans  and  bishops  (64)  sat  ex  officiv.  There 
were  also  nine  representatives  of  the  autocephalous 
churches  of  Japan,  America,  and  Georgia  (though 
the  last  is  said  to  have  thrown  off'  its  dependence 
on  the  Russian  Church  and  refused  obedience  to 
the  Russian  exarch),  sixteen  from  monasteries 
and  academic  bodies,  ten  from  the  Duma.  The 
office  of  the  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  was 
abolished,  but  the  synod  was  to  be  retained  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
Russian  State.  On  1st  Nov.  the  council  voted 
the  revival  of  the  patriarchate,  and  Tychon  was 
elected.  (See  H.  J.  Fynes-Clinton,  £ng.  Ch.  Rev. 
ix.  [1918] 65.)  E.  H.  Minns.] 

II.  Statistics.  —  At  the  present  time  the 
(Orthodox  Russian  Church  reckons  its  members  at 
100,000,000  (98,534,800,  according  to  the  procur- 
ator's report  for  1913),  and  in  1914  there  were 
converted  to  Orthodoxy  18,966  persons,  whilst 
there  fell  away  from  Orthodoxy  10,638. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  stands  the  Most  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  whose  numbers  vary  from  time 
to  time  between  eight  and  ten  metropolitans,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  protopresbj'ters.  The  Church 
is  divided  into  64  dioceses,  governed  by  bishops 
with  the  help  of  clerical  consistories.  The  boun- 
daries of  tlie  dioceses  mostly  coincide  with  those 
of  the  governments  or  provinces.  Besides  these 
there  are  four  mission-dioceses  outside  the  empire 
— Aleutian  Islands,  .Japan,  Peking,  and  Urumia. 
Of  the  diocesans  three  bear  the  title  of  metropolitan 
(Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev),  one  that  of  ex- 
arch (Georgia),  the  rest  that  of  archbishop  and 
bishop ;  the  holders  of  the  last  two  titles  are  not 
constant  in  number.  A  special  point  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Georgian  exarchate  is  the  fact  that 
to  the  exarch  are  subordinated  three  diocesan 
bishops,  so  that  he  really  has  the  position  of  a 
metropolitan  in  the  Russian  Church.  In  the  more 
extensive  dioceses  there  are  suffragan  bishops 
{vicarii).  In  1915  the  Russian  Church  had  3 
metropolitans,  26  archbishops,  40  diocesan  bishops, 
80  suffragans,  and  20  retired  bishops. 


In  1914  there  were  64,174  churches  (besides 
military  chapels) ;  of  these  40,746  were  parish 
churches ;  in  addition  there  were  25,593  chapels 
and  oratories.  Parishes  to  the  number  of  19,718 
had  wardenships  (popechitelstva),  with  a  total 
budget  of  4,894,458  rubles  (£500,000).  In  the 
different  dioceses  there  were  711  brotherlioods. 
The  churches  possessed  110,307,793  rubles  of 
capital  ;  the  expenditure  on  various  needs  of  the 
Church  was  40,438,134  rubles  ;  contributions  made 
to  the  Church  for  charitable  and  educational  objects 
amounted  to  261,209  rubles. 

The  secular  clergy  numbered  3246  arch-priests 
(prutoierii),  47,859  priests,  15,035  deacons,  and 
46,489  psalm-singers.  The  staff's  of  the  churches 
possessed  a  capital  of  63,158,366  rubles.  The 
clergy  held  2,075,098  desyatins  (5,400,000  acres)  of 
land',  with  a  rental  of  13,000,000  rubles.  The  funds 
for  supporting  the  clergy  consist  of  fees,  rent  of 
glebe,  interest  on  invested  capital,  and  an  annual 
grant  from  the  State  amounting  to  54,000,000 
rubles,  made  to  about  30,000  parishes  to  the  extent 
of  between  100  and  300  rubles  to  each. 

There  were  550  men's  monasteries  and  475 
women's,  containing  11,845  monks,  9485  servitors, 
17,289  nuns,  and  56,016  serving  sisters.  Institu- 
tions for  clerical  education  were :  for  males,  4 
academies  with  995  students  ;  57  seminaries  with 
22,734  students;  185  schools  with  29,419  scholars  ; 
for  females,  11  schools  of  the  clerical  office  with 
2177  girls,  and  72  diocesan  schools  with  28,671. 
There  were  Church  parish  schools,  37,528  elemen- 
tary with  2,079,891  scholars,  and  418  teachers' 
training  schools  with  23,720  students. 

The  clerical  academies  publish  learned  theo- 
logical monthlies;  Khristidnskoe  Chtinie  ('Chris- 
tian Reading')  at  Petrograd  since  1821;  Pravo- 
sldvny  Sobesidnik  ('Orthodox  Conversation')  at 
Kazan  since  1855 ;  Trudy  Kievskoy  Dukhdvnoy 
Akademii  ('Transactions  of  the  Kiev  Clerical 
Academy')  since  1860;  Bogosldvski  Vesinik 
('  Messenger  of  Theology  ')  at  the  Moscow  Academy 
in  the  Sergius  Lavra  since  1892.  The  following 
reviews  should  also  be  noted  :  DitshepoUznoe  ChKnie 
('  Edifying  Reading  '),  Moscow,  1860  rt'.  ;  Strdnnik 
('The  Wanderer'),  Petrograd,  1860  ff.;  Vgra  i 
Rdzum  ('Faith  and  Reason'),  Kharkov,  1884  ff.  ; 
Russki  Pal&innik  ('Russian  Pilgrim'),  Petrograd, 
1887  ff'.  The  Holy  Synod  publishes  the  weekly 
Tserk&vnyya  VSdomosti  [' Chmch  News'),  1888  a'., 
and  a  daily  Prikhodski  ii«<oi  (' Parish  Leaflet '), 
1914  If.  These  have  an  official  character,  as  have 
the  various  EpnrkhidVnyya  VMomosti  ('  Diocesan 
News '),  published  in  almost  all  the  dioceses. 

LiTERiTiiKE.  —  A.  Works  in  RvssiiK.—\.  History. —(1) 
General.  —  E.  Golubinski,  Uist.  of  the  Kuisian  Church, 
Moscow,  1900-04,  i.  1,  2,  ii.  t,  with  booli  of  plates ;  Macarius, 
metropolitan  o(  Moscow,  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church,  12  vols., 
Petrograd.  1883-1910 ;  Philaret,  archbishop  ol  CherniROv, 
Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church,  do.  1894,  period  1-5,  Gerin.  tr. 
H.  Blu'm?nthal,  2  pts.,  Frankfort,  1872 ;  A.  Dobroklonski, 
Guide  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Ruti'^itin  Church^,  Ryazan  and  Moscow, 
1S89-93,  pts.  1-4;  P.  Malitski,  Guide  to  the  Hist,  of  the 
Russian  Church^.  Petrograd,  1898-1902,  pts.  1-3 ;  N.  Znamen- 
ski,  School  Guide  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church^,  do.  1904  ; 
I.  Chistovich,  Sketch  of  the  Hist,  of  the  West  Russian  Church, 
do.  1882-84,  pts.  1-2  ;  Most  Humble  Reports  [Otchety]  of  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  the  Years  ISSiy-lOLU,  do. 
1837-1916  ;  see,  too,  S.  M.  Solov'ev,  Hist,  of  Russia  from  the 
Earliest  Times.  6  vols.,  Petrograd  [1880]. 

(2)  Special  depa rtments  and  biiKjraphies. — Macarius,  metro- 
politan of  Moscow,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  Russia  before  Prince 
Vladimir  Isaposto(os~,  Petrograd,  1808  ;  V.  Parkhomenko,  The 
Be<jiuning  of  Christianity  in  Russia,  Poltava,  1913 ;  E. 
Anichkov,  Paqanisin  in  Ancient  Russia,  Petrograd,  1914  • 
V.  Zavitnevich.  St.  Vladimir  as  a  Statesman,  Kiev,  1888' 
V.  Kalinnikov,  Metropolitans  and  Bishops  under  St.  Vladi 
mir,  do.  1888 ;  V.  Rybinski,  The  Metropolitical  See  of  Kie6 
from  the  Middle  of  the  laih  to  the  End  of  the  Wth  Century,  do. 
ISIH  ;  D.  Sokolov,  Hist,  of  the  Division  of  the  Metropolitical 
Province  of  Russia,  Petrograd,  1900;  A.  Yarushevich,  A 
Champion  of  Orthodoxy,  Priiwe  K.  y.  Ostr6zhski  (liel-lOSO), 
and  Orthodox  Russians  under  Lithuania  in  his  Time,  Smolensk, 
1897  ;  V.  Ikonnikov,  Maximus  the  Greek  and  his  Time^,  Kiev, 
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1916 ;  T.  Wanov.  TKe  Church  in  the  Troublous  TiiMS  of 
Russia,  Ekaterinoelav,  190*5;  P.  Nevski,  BaU^iagtico-Politicai 
Characters  of  the  Troublous  Times  in  the  17th  Century,  Sergiev 
Posad,  1913*;  S.  Golubev,  Peter  MohUa,  Metriypolitanof  Kiev, 
and  his  Fellow-labour ert,  2  vols.,  Kiev,  1883-9S  ;  T.  Titov,  The 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Polish- Lithuanian  Statt  in 
the  17th~18th  Centuries  (1651^1797),  2  vols.,  do.  1905  ;  I.  Maly- 
sbevski,  W.  Russia  in  its  Struggle  /or  Faith  and  A'ationalitif, 
Petrograd,  1S97,  pts.  1,  2;  N.  Rapterev,  The  Patriarch  Sicon 
and  the  Tgar  Alexis  Mikhdilovich,'ZvolB.,Sereiev  Potad,  1909-12, 
The  Patriarch  yic&n  and  his  Opponents  in  the  Matt^  of  emend- 
ing the  Church  Rites'^,  do.  1913,  pt.  1,  *  The  Time  of  Patriarch 
Joseph ' ;  P.  Smirnov,  Joachim,  Patriarch  o/  Moscow,  Moscow, 
1S81 ;  G.  Skvortsov,  The  Patriarch  Adrian:  his  Life  and 
Lahours  in  connexion  icith  the  Condition  o/  the  Russian 
Church,  1690-1700,  Kazan,  1913;  T.  Chetyrkin,  Lives  of  the 
inoiit  Holy  Patriarchs  of  Moscow  and  All-Russia  (15S9-1700), 
Petro^^rad,  1893 ;  N.  Pisarev,  The  Manner  of  Life  of  the 
RuAsian  Patriarchs,  Kazan,  1904  ;  I.  Shlyapkxn,  St.  Dimitrius 
ofRostdv  and  his  Times,  1651-1709,  Petrograd,  1S91 ;  T.  Barsov, 
the  Holy  Synod  in  its  Past,  do.  1S96 ;  S.  Runkevich,  Hist, 
of  the  Russian  Church  under  the  Government  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  do.  1900,  i.  '  The  Foundation  and  Original  Organization 
of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod.  1721-1725';  I.  Chistovich, 
Theophan  Prokopdvich  and  his  Times,  do.  1S67  ;  P.  Verkhovski, 
Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church  in  the  lSth-19th 
Centuries,  Warsaw,  1912,  pt.  i.  ;  T.  Blagovidov,  The  Procura- 
tors of  the  Holy  Synod  in  the  ISth  and  first  Half  of  the  I9rh 
Century-,  Kazan,  1900;  A.  Lopukhin,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church  tn  the  19th  Century,  Petrograd,  190S.  ii.  'The  Orthodox 
East ' ;  S.  Runkevich,  The  Ru^isian  Church  in  the  19th  Century, 
do.  1901. 

(3)  The  Councils.— I.  Malyshevski,  The  Church  Councils  at 
Kiev,  Kiex',  1884,  The  Church  Councils  held  in  Russia  from  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Petroirrad,  1907;  V.  Bochkarev,  The  Stoijlav  and  the  Hist,  of 
the  Councii  of  1551,  Yukhnov,  1906;  P.  Sharov,  The  Great 
Moscow  Council  of  1666-1607,  Kiev,  1895  ;  G.  Vorob'ev,  The 
Moscow  Councilof  16S1-16S:,  Petrograd.  18H5  ;  N.  Vino^adski, 
7'he  Church  Council  at  Moscow  tn  lOSS,  Smolensk,  1S99 ;  A. 
Pokrovski,  The  Councils  of  S.W.  Russia,  15th-17th  Centuries, 
Ser^nev  Posad,  1906. 

(4)  The  dioceses. — I.  Pokrovski,  The  Russian  Dioceses  in  the 
15th-19th  Centuries:  their  Establishment,  Area  and  Limits, 
2  V0I9.,  Kazan,  1S97-1907  ;  further  details  in  K.  Zdravomyslov, 
Information  asto  the  Consistorial  Archives  and  the  Institutions 
for  Ecclesiastical  Archtvology  in  the  Dioceses,  Petro^jrad.  190S. 

^6)  RituaL—P.  Odintsov,  The  Order  of  Public  and  Private 
Divine  Service  in  Ancient  Russia  to  the  Uith  Century,  Petro- 
pmd,  1881  ;  A.  Dmitrievski,  Divine  Service  ni  the  Russian 
Church  in  the  16th  Century,  Kazan,  1884,  pt.  i.  ;  V.  Prilutski, 
Private  Divine  Service  in  the  Russian  Church  in  the  16th  and 
first  Half  of  17th  Century,  Kiev,  1912 ;  K.  Nikol'ski,  Services 
of  the  Russian  Church  which  were  in  the  early  printed  Service 
Books,  Petrograd,  1885,  A  Handbook  for  learning  the  Order  of 
Divine  Service  in  the  Orthodox  Church^,  do.  1907. 

(6)  Hagioyraphy.—E.  Golubinski,  Hist,  of  the  Canonization 
of  Saints  in  the  Russian  Church,  Moscow,  1903  ;  V.  Vasil'ev, 
iliat.  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Russian  Saints,  do.  1893 ; 
Archimandrite  Leonid,  Holy  Russia,  or.an  Account  of  all  the 
SaintH  atui  Champions  of  Piety  in  Russia  (up  to  the  ISth  Cent.), 
Pttrograd,  1891  ;  N.  Barsukov,  Sources  of  Russian  Hagio- 
graphu,  do.  1882 ;  M.  Tolstoy,  7'he  Book  entitled  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Saints  of  Russia,  Moscow,  1888. 

(7)  Monasteries  and  monasticism.—l^.  Denisov,  The  Ortho- 
dox Mmiaxtfrien  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Moscow,  1908 ; 
V.  Zverinski,  Material  for  an  Historico- topographical  Investi- 
•lation  into  the  Orthodox  Monasteries  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
Vt-troffrad,  1890-97,  i.-iil.  ;  P.  Lebedintsev,  The  Pechira 
Monastery  at  Kie^,  Kiev,  1894;  E.  Golubinski,  Sergius  of 
liddonezh  and  the  Trinity  Lavra  he  created,  Moscow,  1901) ; 
S.  Runkevich,  The  Lavra  of  St.  Alexander  SerskittLi  Petro- 
grad), 171S-191.1,  Petrotrrad,'ifil3;  A.  Khoynatski,  The  Lai^a 
of  the  Assumption  at  I'ochdev,  Porhiiev,  1897;  P.  Kazanskl, 
Hist,  of  Orthodox  Russian  Monasticism  from  the  Fvtnuiation 
of  the  Pechora  House  .  .  .  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Trinity 
Lavra,  Mo8<:ow,  1865. 

(5)  Church  architeeture.— A.  S.  Uvarov,  The  Architecture  of 
the  first  Wooden  Chirrchrs  in  Russia,  Moscow,  1870  ;  A.  Pavlinov, 
Hist,  of  Russian  Architecture,  do.  1894;  N.  P.  Kondakov 
and  I.  1.  Tolstoy,  R^tssian  Antii/uities  in  Monuments  of  Art, 
f,  pta.,  Petroprad,  1888-99,  esp.  pta.  iv.-vi.  ;  E.  Golubinski, 
A rchowIOKioai  Plates  to  i.  2  of  nia  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church, 
Moscow,  1904  ;  alt  important  changes  in  Russian  chnrrhes  are 
utinclioncd  by  the  An-hwolo^rical  ConiniirtKioii  in  Petrograd  and 
photographs  aj>pcar  in  ItH  Izrfstiya  ('  HnllfUn  '). 

(9)  Brotherhoods.  — I.  Flerov,  The  Ort hodox  Church  Brother- 
hoods  in  S.W.  Russia  in  the  Uith  and  17th  Centuries,  Petro- 
grad. 1867;  M.  Kraraarenko,  The  W.  Russian  Church 
Brotherhoods,  Kiev,  lOI.'I;  A.  Papkov,  Church  Brotherhofxis : 
A  Sketch  of  their  Position  at  thr  Betiiuning  of  lft9!!,  FetroKrad, 
]H93  :  Brotherhoods  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Hist,  of  the  W.  Russian 
Orthodox  Urotherhoods,  Mergieva  I^vra,  19(iO. 

(10)  Religious  and  clerical  education.— K.  Kharlampovich, 
The  W.  RuAsian  OrViodox  SehooU  of  the  16th  and  early  17th 
Out  ,  and  their  RetntionM  with  the  Non-Orthudnx,  Karan,  189H  ; 
A.  ArkhAnKel'ikt,  Religious  Education  ajut  Rrliiiiims  Litera- 
ture in  RuMMia  under  Peter  thr  dreat,  do.  lH8:i ;  P.  Pekarskl, 
Seient^  «nrf  Literature  in  Ruttsin  under  Peter  the  Great,  'I  vols., 
Pctroifnwl,  IWIS;  N,  Znamcnski,  f'terieal  Schtntls  in  Russia 
btftffe  the   Rff"rm  of  IMtM,   Kaxnn,  IHHI  ;   B.   Tltllnov.  Clerical 


Schools  in  Russia  in  the  19th  Century,  Vilna,  190S-09,  pts.  1, 
2;  K.  D'yakonov,  Clerical  Schools  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  S'icolas  /.,  Sergiev  Posad,  1907;  1.  Chistovich,  l^he 
Leaders  of  Clerical  Education  in  Russia,  ISOOSO,  Petrogrud, 
1884  ;  for  further  details  see  Zdravomyslov,  op.  eit.,  '  Informa- 
tion as  to  Consistorial  Archives.' 

(11)  The  Uniate  question.— M.  Koyalovich,  Hist,  of  the 
Reunion  of  the  W.  Russian  Uniates  of  former  Times,  Petrograd, 
1875;  G.  Shavel'ski.  The  Final  Reunion  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  Uniates  of  the  White  Russian  Diocese  ilS5S~39), 
do.  1910;  I.  Chistovich,  The  Fiftieth  Amiiversary  (1SS9-1SS9) 
of  the  Reunion  of  the  W.  Russia7i  Uniates  with  the  Orthodox 
Church,  do.  1889. 

(12)  The  Schism  (Raskdl).  —  Macarius,  metropolitan  ol 
Moscow,  Hifit.  of  the  Schixm  known  by  the  Mayne  of  Old 
Rituali.^tm  [Staroobryddchestvo]^,  Petrograd,  1889;  I.  Strel'- 
bitski.  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Schism  kiuncn  as  Staroobryddche.'itvo, 
Odessa,  lb9S ;  K.  Plotnikov,  Hist,  of  the  Russia7i  Schism 
knoicn  as  Staroobryddchestvo,  Petrograd,  1911  ;  I.  Gering,  The 
Schism  and  Sects  of  the  Russian  Church  (1663-1S97),  tr.  from 
Germ,  by  T.  Butkevich,  do.  1903. 

(13)  Edi7ioverie.  —  M.  Chel'tsov,  Edinovlrie  durtJig  the 
Century  of  its  Existence  in  the  Russian  Church,  Petrograd, 
1900. 

(14)  Sectaries.~T.  Butkevich,  A  Surrey  of  Russian  Sects 
and  their  Fractions,  Petrograd,  1915 ;  K.  Plotnikov,  Hint,  and 
Refutation  of  Russian  Sectaries,  do.  1910-13,  pte.  1,  2. 

(15)  The  Hierarchy.  —  Ambrose  [Omatski],  Hist,  of  the 
Hierarchy  of  Rus.na,  6  vols.,  Moscow,  1807-16;  J.  Tolstoy. 
Li.Kts  of  the  Bishops  [Arkhier^i]  and  Episcopal  Sees  of  the 
Hierarchy  of  All-Russia  from  the  Time  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Holy  Sy7wd  (17St-lS71),  Petrograd,  1872;  P.  Stroev, 
Li^ts  of  the  Hierarchy  and  Heads  of  Mvnastei-ies  in  the  Russian 
Chttrch,  do.  1877. 

ii.  Rbkoru.  —  E.  Golubinski,  Reform  of  the  Life  of  the 
Russian  Church,  Moscow,  1903. 

iii.  Statistics. — The  Rr-ports  of  t?ie  Procurators  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  1S36~19U  (see  above,  A.  i.  [1]);  I.  Preobrazhenski,  Our 
Country's  Church  according  to  Statistical  Data,  lSi,0-lS9l^, 
Petrocrad,  1901. 

iv.  BiBLiOQRAPHY. — Articles  on  special  points  may  be  found  in 
the  journals  published  by  the  clurical  seniinarle-S  (see  above). 
For  a  detaik-d  biblioj^raphy  see  V.  Ikonnikov,  An  Attempt  at  a 
Russian  Historiography, 'Kiev,  1891-1908.  1.  1,  2,  11.  I,  2.  a 
standard  work :  bibliographies  touching  different  Russian 
Churchmen  in  E.  BoUchovitinov,  Hist.  Diet,  of  Writers  of 
the  Clerical  Order  in  Russia'^,  2  vols.,  Petrograd,  1827-45; 
Fhilaret  Gumilevski,  A  Survey  of  Religious  Literature  in 
liu^sia^,  Petrograd,  1884;  N.  Nikolski,  The  H umber  of  MSS 
in  the  Ancient  Russian  Libraries,  llth  to  ISth  Cent.,  do.  1914  ; 
I.  Shlyapkin,  Hist,  of  Russian  Literoture-,  do.  1915;  see  also 
the  Orthodox  Theological  Encyclopivdia,  ed.  A.  Lopukhin  and 
N.  Glubokovski,  12  vols.,  do.  1900-11 ;  The  New  Encyclopcvdic 
Dictionary  o\  F.  Urockhaus  and  I.  Jefron,  do.  1897fT.,  and  the 
Russian  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Russian 
Historical  Society. 

B.  WOHKS  l.voTHEH  LANGVAOKs.—i.  Gknbral.— Besides  the 
account  of  the  Russian  Church  given  in  books  dealing  with 
liussia  as  a  whole  (r.;/.,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  and  the  Russians,  Kng.  tr..  New  York  and  Ix>tidon, 
1H93-911,  vol.  iii.  [very  complete],  and  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
Au.sifia'-,  2  void.,  London.  1906),  see  the  references  to  it  in  the 
general  histories  of  Russia  (e.g.,  N.  M.  Karamzin  2  [12  vols., 
Petrograd,  1818-29,  French  tr,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1819-20]; 
Solov'ev  129  vols.,  Moscow,  1863-76];  P.  I.  Milyukov, 
Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  Russian  Civilization  tOerm.  tr.  2  vols,, 
Leipzig,  189S-1901];  A.  Bruckner,  Gesch.  Russlands  bis  zutn 
Ende  dcs  IS  Jahrh.,  Gotha,  1896;  W.  R.  Morfill,  Russia  [in 
'Story  of  the  Nations'  ser.],  London,  1S90 ;  A.  Rambaud, 
Hist,  de  la  Rtissie^.  Paris,  19iK>,  Eng.  tr,  3  vols.,  London,  1887; 
S.  E.  Howe.  A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History,  l^ondon, 
1916);  and  original  authorities,  such  an  Nestor,  Chroniele.  ir. 
L.  Leger,  Paris,  1684  ;  and  The  Chronicle  of  Novgorod,  101S-IU71, 
tr.  R.  Mitchell  and  N.  Forbes  (Royal  Hist.* Soc.  ill.  xxv.), 
London,  1914  ;  and  the  chapters  concerned  with  Russia  in  the 
hooks  on  the  Orthodox  Church  and  nil  its  branches  (see  art. 
(JRKRK  Orthodox  Curncii),  esn.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Lectureson  the 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  London,  1861  ;  A.  Fortescue,  The 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  do.  19(17;  W.  F.  Adeney.  The 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churches,  Kdinburgh,  1908 ;  K.  Lubeck, 
Die  christl.  Kirchen  des  Orients,  Miinster,  1911  ;  see  also 
J.  G.  King,  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia,  London,  1772;  P.  Strahl,  Gesch.  der  russ.  Kirche, 
HuIIe.  IsiiO;  A.  N.  Mouravleff,  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Church, 
tr.  R.  \V.  Hlackmore,  Oxford.  1842;  R.  W.  Blackmore.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  Aberdeen,  1845  ;  W.  Palmer, 
Disxertations  on  Subjects  relating  to  the  *  Orthodox '  or  '  Eastern 
Catholic'  Communion,  Ijondon.  1853,  The  Patriarch  and  the 
Tsar,  6  vols.,  do.  1871-76,  Notes  of  a  \'i.tit  to  the  Russian 
Church,  1840-41.  do.  1882;  H.  C.  I^omanoflT,  Sketehes  of  the 
Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Greeo- Russia Jt  Church,  do.  1868; 
A.  F.  Heard.  The  Russiati  Church  and  the  Russian  Dissent, 
dn.  1887;  Hermann  Dalton,  /><>  ru.isische  Kirche,  LelpRig, 
1H94  ;  A.  C.  Headlam,  The  Teaching  of  the  Russian  Church, 
I/indon,  1H97  ;  K.  K.  Grass,  Gesch.  und  Dogmalik  in  russ. 
liarstellung,  Oiilfrsloh  19112  ;  L  K.  GtJtx.  Das  kiever  Hohlen- 
kloster,  PasHau,  1904,  hirchrnrechtlirhe  und  Kulturgeschichtl. 
DenJannltr,  Htutlgart.  1906,  Staat  und  Kirche  in  Altrussland, 
Kiever  Perwde,  UHS-ltf.O,  Berlin,  Utnn  ;  N.  Bonwetsch, '  Ruf«n- 
land,'  in  DRK*  xvH.  246-253;  A.  Palmlerl,  La  Chiesa  russa, 
Horpnc*',   190H,  Thenlogia  Dogmatira    Orthodoza  Keel.  Gra^co- 
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Ru^eicce  ad  iumen  catholicce  doctrince  examinata  et  discusna, 
Frtileijomaia ,  l.-ll.,  Florence,  1911-13,  Noinenclator  Litterarhta 
Theotoffi(e  Orthodoxce  Rttss.  et  Gr.  I.  i.,  Prague,  1910,  and  his 
art.  '  Rusaia,'  in  the  CE,  which  gives  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view  (it  has  a  good  bibliography,  but  many  niispnntH) ; 
A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  P.  Dearmer,  R.  W.  Burnie,  W. 
J.  Birkbeck,  H.  J.  Fynes-Clinton,  The  Russian  Church: 
Lectures  on  its  History,  Constitution,  Doctrine,  and  Ceremonial, 
London,  1915. 

ii.  Rklations  between  the  Roman  Ohurch  and  Russia. — 
Besides  Palmieri's  summary :  A.  Theiner,  L'Eglise  schis- 
matique  Rttsse,  d'apres  les  relations  r^centes  du  pr/tnidu  saint 
synode,  Paris,  1846;  H.  Lutteroth,  Russia  and  the  Jesuits, 
London,  1858 ;  P.  Pierling,  La  Sorbonne  et  la  Russie,  Paris, 
1882,  Papes  et  Tsars  (15/,7-1597)  d'apris  des  documents  nottveaux, 
do.  1.S89,  La  Russie  et  le  Saint-Siige,  6  vols.,  do.  1898-1912; 
A.  Malvy,  La  R6forme  de  I'igli-se  russe,  do.  19()6  ;  J.  Wilbois, 
L'Avenir  de  I'eg'lise  russe,  do.  1907,  Eng.  tr.,  Russia  and 
Reunion,  London,  1908. 

iii.  Relations  between  the  Anglican  Cnt'Rcii  and  the 
Russian. — Besides  Palmer's  writings  ;  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  Russia 
and  the  English  Church  during  the  last  Fifty  Years,  London, 
1895 ;  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  ed.  A.  Riley,  do. 
1917. 

iv.  Reunion  krom  the  Russian  side. — A.  S.  Khomiakov, 
L'hglise  laline  et  le  protestantisme  au  point  de  vue  de  I  t^ijlise 
d'Orient,  Lausanne,  1872  ;  W.  Soloviev,  La  Russie  et  C^ijlise 
universellt'~,  Paris,  1906. 

V.  Dissent  in  Russia.— Le  Raskol:  Kssai  hist,  et  crit.  sur  les 
tectes  religieuses  en  Russie,  Paris,  1859  ;  N.  Tsakni,  La  Russie 
eectaire,  do.  1888 ;  I.  Stchoukine,  Le  Suicide  ctillectif  dans  le 
Raskol  russe,  do.  1903;  J.  Elkington,  The  Doukhobors,  Phila- 
delphia, 1903;  L  A.  Hourwich,  'Religious  Sects,' in  The  Case 
of  Russia,  New  York,  1905  ;  K.  K.  Grass,  Die  ntssisehe  Sekten, 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1907-09.  S.    V.  TROIT.SKV. 

RYNSBURGERS  (or  COLLEGIANTS).  — 

Rynsburg,  a  hamlet  on  the  Old  Rhine,  six  miles 
below  Leyden,  became  in  1619  the  meeting-place 
of  a  group  of  laymen  who  separated  from  tlie 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  after  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Similar  societies  for  Bible  study  were  soon  formed 
in  many  towns  of  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
became  known  generally  as  Collegia.  The  Col- 
legiants  diminished  in  numbers  in  the  18th 
cent.,  and  the  Revolution  gave  them  the  death- 
blow. 

I.  Origin. — The  movement  was  essentially  an 
assertion  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  taking 
shape  positively  in  combined  and  systematic 
searching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  negatively  in  a 
repudiation  of  all  ecclesiastical  office.  ft  was 
doubly  due  to  Dirk  Volkertszoon  Coornhert  (1.522- 
90),  a  notary  of  Haarlem,  who  won  distinction  as 
engraver,  poet,  statesman,  philosopher,  and  trans- 
lator. He  was  a  careful  Bible  student,  and  de- 
clined to  bow  to  the  judgment  of  clerical  theo- 
logians. In  particular  he  criticized  the  famous 
Heidelberg  Catechism  with  its  views  of  predestina- 
tion. A  young  minister  of  Amsterdam,  Jacobus 
.\rminius,  was  asked  to  convince  liim  of  his 
errors,  but  Coornhert  won  him  over,  and  thus 
initiated  a  general  leavening  of  the  ministry 
tlirough  the  work  of  Arminius  at  Leyden,  whicli 
culminated  in  the  disruption  of  1619.' 

Coornliert  had  also  inherited  a  love  of  the 
vernacular  Bible,  which  had  been  felt  two  centuries 
earlier  by  Gerard  Groot  of  Deventer.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.)  were  not  only  opposed 
to  ecclesiasticism  and  mendicancy ;  they  devoted 
themselves  to  charity,  and  to  education  on  the 
basis  of  the  Dutch  Bible.  A  boarder  in  one  of 
their  houses,  Erasmus,  when  issuing  a  fresh  Latin 
version  of  the  NT,  expressed  in  its  preface  a  hope 
that  others  would  do  for  their  own  people  what  he 
was  thus  doing  for  the  literary  world.  The  hope 
had  hardly  been  fnlKlled  in  Holland,  and  only  poor 
versions  were  available,  based  on  the  Vulg.ate  or 
Luther.  Coornhert  therefore  began  a  new  trans- 
lation into  living,  unconventional  language  ;  and, 
as  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  lifted  a  mere  dialect 
to  the  level  of  a  literary  tongue,  creating  modem 
Dutch,  he  would  probably  have  been  the  Tyndale 
of  his  country,  had  he  lived.  He  also  sketched 
out  a  plan  of  Bible  study  by  groups  of  people,  not 
1  See  vol.  i.'  p.  808. 


dependent  on  a  set  sermon,  and   thus  he  laid  a 
second  train. 

The  match  was  put  to  both  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  which  not  only  ignored  the  Remonstrance 
against  persecution,  but  started  the  local  synods 
on  inquiries  into  the  doctrines  held  by  pastors  and 
professors,  demanding  suUscription  to  the  Five 
I'oints  of  Calvinism  in  dispute.'  The  alternative 
was  silence,  deposition,  and,  before  long,  banish- 
ment. The  ejected  ministers  were  no  more 
inclined  to  acquiesce  than  the  priests  ejected 
by  Elizabeth,  but,  until  they  drew  together  at 
Antwerp  and  systematically  mapped  out  the  field 
for  a  new  organization,  their  lay  sympathizers 
were  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Conventicles 
arose  again  as  in  the  days  of  Alva,  and  it  was 
from  one  of  these  that  the  Rynsburg  congregation 
originated. 

In  this  village  lived  four  brothers  van  der 
Kodde,  whose  father,  though  but  a  shoemaker,  had 
educated  his  large  family  so  well  that  all  were 
good  linguists  ;  a  tifth  brother,  who  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Leyden,  was  ejected  at  this  crisis. 
Although  there  was  a  church  in  the  village, 
Gysbert  van  der  Kodde  was  an  elder  of  the  church 
at  Warmond,  a  small  town  to  the  north  ;  and, 
when  the  minister  there  was  ejected,  Gysbert 
gathered  those  of  like  mind  to  a  conventicle  in  an 
apple-orchard.  This  suited  so  well  that,  when  the 
Antwerp  committee  sent  other  ministers,  he  dis- 
suaded them  from  coming,  pointing  out  that  their 
presence  rendered  the  meetings  illegal,  wherea.s 
meetings  of  laymen  only  were  within  the  law. 
As  this  plea  did  not  keep  all  the  ministers  away, 
the  meeting  was  transferred  to  a  flax-house  belong- 
ing to  Gysbert  in  Rynsburg.  While  it  was  nomi- 
nally open  for  all  to  attend  and  take  part,  the  four 
brothers  took  the  lead,  helped  at  Krst  by  a  fisherman 
and  by  Jan  Batten,  a  Leyden  man. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  a  far  more  important 
adherent,  who  left  a  deep  impress  on  their 
methods.  Jan  Evertszoon  Geesteran  had  been 
minister  at  Alkmaar,  his  birthplace,  but,  having 
sided  with  the  Remonstrants,  he  was  banished  on 
12th  March  1618  (or  1619).  His  forefathers  had 
been  in  Poland,  and  were  familiar  with  the  dis- 
cussions provoked  there  by  the  appearance  of 
Faustus  Socinus  and  other  Italians  ;  his  own  view.s 
were  at  least  tinctured  with  their  characteristic 
theology.  But  somet  hing  more  superficial  attracted 
greater  attention  at  the  time — his  reproduction  of 
their  practice,  the  immersion  of  believers.  He 
was  baptized  thus  at  Rynsburg  in  1620,  and  it  was 
commented  on  as  an  innovation  in  Holland.  Next 
year  the  Poles  offered  him  the  rectorship  of  the 
university  of  Rakow,  and,  though  he  did  not 
accept,  the  incident  increased  his  reputation  and 
led  him  to  wider  spheres  of  work.  He  founded 
similar  societies  at  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Norden, 
and  Leeuwarden,  while  Dirk  Rafael.szoon  Camp- 
huysen  established  another  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
movement  attained  more  than  local  importance. 

2.  Development. — Thus,  within  three  years,  the 
Synod  of  Dort  had  broken  up  all  outward  uni- 
formity by  an  attempt  to  secure  it.  Of  earlier 
communions,  Roman  Catholicism  had  become 
negligible  within  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  the 
earliest  reformers,  the  Doopsgezinden,  or  Ana- 
baptists, had  become  relatively  insigniheant  since 
Menno  Simons  had  recalled  them  to  the  principle 
of  non-resistance."  In  the  times  of  Alva  the 
tigliting  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  made  it  clear  that 
tlie  latter  weighed  heavier  in  the  balance.  The 
Remonstrants,  however,  unlike  the  contemporary 
Puritans  in  England,  declined  to  submit,  and 
defiantly  organized  a  rival  series  of  congregations  ; 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  S08i>.  2  See  art.  Mennonites. 
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thus  it  appeared  as  if  there  would  be  a  variegated 
fringe  of  dissent,  for  the  Doopsgezinden  them- 
selves were  in  at  least  two  groups,  the  Flemings 
and  the  Waterlanders.  Since  these  were  all 
averse  to  Calvinism,  negotiations  were  set  afoot  to 
check  the  divisive  forces  and  to  amalgamate  into 
a  sort  of  United  Free  Chnrcli.  But  the  Doops- 
gezinden and  the  Remonstrant  ministers  believed 
strongly  in  the  necessity  of  the  pastoral  office, 
whereas  Coomhert's  writings  had  aroused  in  many 
breasts  the  feeling  that  all  Christians  were 
priests.  Hence  in  town  after  town  similar  socie- 
ties originated,  though  with  frequent  disclaimers 
>f  any  intention  to  found  a  new  communion  ;  all 
were  welcomed  to  the  meetings  who  desired  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  gave  evidence  of 
His  working  in  their  lives,  even  if  they  chose  to 
remain  in  any  other  external  fellowship. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  edition  of  Coomhert's 
works  appeared,  and  crystallized  the  movement. 
His  ide^  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  events 
at  Ziirich,  but  had  been  clarified  by  developments 
in  England,  where  the  need  for  better  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  had  been  widely  felt  under  Elizabeth. 
The  necessity  for  providing  sermons  in  place  of 
the  Mass  pointed  not  only  to  the  publication  of 
official  homilies,  but  also  to  the  need  for  training 
preachers.  Since  no  provision  was  made  for  this 
at  the  universities  or  in  special  seminaries,  regular 
meetings  were  promoted  by  some  bishops,  when 
the  clergy  were  convened  for  Bible  study,  and 
sermons  were  delivered  to  initiate  discussion ; 
Northampton  is  a  well-known  instance.  Elizabeth 
indeed  was  suspicious,  fearing  that  the  Puritans 
would  capture  the  meetings  and  convert  them  into 
.synods ;  she  therefore  forbade  them  generally, 
relaxing  her  prohibition  only  in  special  cases, 
Manchester  being  a  permitted  centre.  But  in  the 
Netherlands  the  idea  had  been  welcomed,  and 
synods  at  Wesel,  Enidcn,  and  Dort  had  approved, 
so  that  similar  meetings  were  held  in  tlie  great 
towns  for  a  generation.  Coornhert  therefore  saw 
a  plan  actually  in  use,  to  which  he  gave  a  most 
important  turn.  He  proposed  that  such  meetings 
should  not  be  conlineil  to,  or  be  led  by,  ministers, 
but  should  be  open  to  all. 

The  suggestion  w;is  now  taken  up  in  earnest, 
and,  while  there  was  much  local  variety,  meetings 
were  often  ccmdncted  on  the  following  method. 
Printed  lists  of  texts  were  prejjared  to  be  studied 
at  home,  and  these  were  discussed  at  meetings  held 
on  Sunday  and  Wednesday.  Exposition  was 
varied  by  exhortation  and  prayer,  and  a  .solo  was 
often  found  a  means  of  edification.  Then  from  the 
Hoopsgozinden  came  in  their  attachment  to  con- 
uTcgational  singing,  and,  while  the  Calvinist 
psalms  were  not  favoured,  another  deposed  minister 
led  the  way  with  paraphra.ses  and  original  [loems, 
till  a  large  selection  of  hymns  was  compiled  and 
passed  into  general  use. 

The  meetings  were  usually  held  in  private 
houses,  and  attendance  was  compatible  with 
iiiembership  in  some  definite  comm\iniuu.  In 
Vmsterdam  the  nunilwrs  were  so  great  that  tlii' 
largest  meetingliimsc  of  the  Doopsgezinden  was 
bonowed,  ami  many  young  niinist<Ts  of  that  body 
attended  t<i  improve  themselves.  Men  and  women 
were  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part,  especially 
in  the  Bible  conference.  University  students  from 
I.eydcn  were  often  seen  at  llynsburg,  and  it 
appears  that  Descartes,  ("atholic  as  he  was,  walked 
over  once  from  Endegeest  that  he  might  hear  how 
pcaxantj' anil  artisans  dealt  with  the  llible.'  The 
great  ritioii  of  Kotterdam  and  Amstcrilam  were 
naturally  the  chief  centres,  hut  the  liiKtory  ha.'< 
Imen  rcoovcred  of  other  im|>ortant  societies,  ai 
l-eyden,  liouilem,  Hoorn,  Krojnnienie.  VVormii 
1  iKuvrrt.  l'nrl»,  1  «'.;••  '.'A  vlll.  ITS. 


veer,  Zaandam,  Alkmaar,  Harlingen,  Grouw, 
Knype,  and  Groningen. 

Nor  was  the  movement  limited  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Coornhert  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
Cleves,  and  before  1651  Hilarius  Pracheof  Breslau 
knew  of  a  society  near  Lie^nitz  in  Silesia.'  Ex- 
tension in  Germany  was  due  to  Philip]!  Jakob 
Spener,  pastor  at  Frankfort  from  1666.  He 
gathered  in  his  own  house  all  who  would  listen  to 
expositions  of  the  NT  and  discuss  theui  ;  and  for 
such  meetings  he  borrowed  the  name  '  Collegia 
pietatis.'  Nine  years  later,  in  a  preface  to  .Arndt's 
sermons,  he  made  six  proposals  for  reform,  begin- 
ning with  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  in 
private  meetings  and  a  fulhr  recognition  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood  by  tlie  activity  of 
the  laity.  These  proposals  were  republished 
separately  in  1678  as  Pia  Dc.tideria,  and  inaugur- 
ated a  new  movement  known  in  Germany  as  the 
Pietist.-  In  Saxony  he  found  a  wider  sphere  for 
his  work,  and  from  his  influence  arose  '  Collegia 
biblica'  in  many  places.  Several  young  men 
trained  by  him  at  Frankfort  became  pastors  or 
professors,  and  before  long  Halle  was  a  centre  of 
the  German  movement ;  here  arose  a  university 
V.  ith  popular  vernacular  lectures  on  the  Bible,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  many  kinds.  From 
the  orphanage  went  forth  a  godson  of  Spener, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who  revived  the  old  Moravian 
Church,  and  inangurated  Protestant  foreign 
missions.'  While  Halle  was  the  centre,  many 
societies  sprang  up  on  the  lines  advocated  and 
illustrated  by  Spener.  A  study  of  the  tierman 
Collegiants  has  been  made  by  Theodor  Sippell  of 
Schweinslierg,  who  finds  that  they  were  rather 
more  rigid  than  the  Dutch  :  they  abjured  ordinary 
churches,  confined  the  Lord's  Supper  to  their 
homes,  rejected  baptism  on  the  ground  that  John 
the  Baptist  foretold  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  replace  water  baptism,  and  were 
similarly  literal  in  their  refusal  to  take  oaths,  go 
to  law,  hold  office,  or  enlist. 

Si)ii)ell  also  suggests  that  the  Seekers  of  West- 
morland and  Bristol,  about  1650,  were  derived 
from  the  Collegiants.^  Despite  the  similarity,  no 
external  evidence  of  any  connexion  is  offered, 
whether  by  a  book  or  by  a  man.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Friencfs,  who  <lul  absorb  many  of  the  Seekers, 
came  into  contact  with  the  Collegiants  in  Holland 
as  early  as  1656,  and  George  Fox  betraj's  no  sense 
of  indebtedness  ;  even  his  references  in  his  corre- 
spondence and  iournals  are  not  always  sympathetic, 
and  he  passed  through  Leyden  without  turning 
aside  to  see  Rynsburg. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  English  Baptists 
derived  their  immersion  from  the  Collegiants  ;  but 
this  is  an  over-statement.  A  single  group  of 
London  Particular  Bapti.sts  did  in  1641  send  one  of 
their  number  to  Holland,  where  ho  was  baptized 
by  Jan  Batten,  then  head  of  a  congregation  in 
-■Vnisterdam,'  a  fact  not  found  in  Collcgiant  or 
kindred  literature. "  liefuie  that  date  not  only 
had  Roger  Williams  and  Kzekiel  Ilolliman  baptized 
one  another,  hut  William  Killin  seems  to  have  been 
baptized  in  England  imlepcnilently.  And,  when 
iliscuKsion  arose,  it  became  clear  that  such  baptism 
had  originated  in  many  ways,'  many  Baptist^ 
holding  to  the  di<'tum  of  a  giMieration  earlier  that 
'  BUCcessioii  was  Antichrist's  cliiel  hold.' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  movement  of 
this  kind,  which  originated  idose  to  Leyden  in  1019, 
would  have  had  some  contact  with  the  church  of 

1  (1.  Koll  Smilli.  Slrrm  Criirji,  l^ondon,  1802,  p.  18. 
■^Scpnrt  I'lKllnM.  asoi  nrl.  MoB»viAN» 

■*  FrifmW   Uiiartrrli/    K.ranUiier,   .hily,    IPIU,  Huiiiiiiurisini{ 
Ihrt'cortt.  In  hir  chrtnttichr  WfII. 
»  .\.  \'y-v,  (imi-h.  ilrrchi.  K'rk.  Ilnnla.  I81»-i!7,  Ix.  ISO. 
•  J.  <!.  von  81ci',  Di<  UimHlmr^er  Collrginntm,  p.  381. 
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John  Robinson,  and  that  the  parallel  societies 
would  have  attracted  attention  from  Sidrach 
Simpson,  William  Bridge,  and  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughes  in  Rotterdam,  if  not  from  John  Paget  in 
Amsterdam.  But  the  Collegiants  were  in  revolt 
against  Calvinism,  and  their  deliberate  ignoring  of 
the  ministerial  office  was  hardly  to  be  matched 
even  among  the  Brownists.'  Their  latest  historian 
is  unable  to  trace  any  communication,  whether  at 
the  origin  or  in  later  times,  with  either  Puritans 
or  Separatists.  The  main  thread  of  their  develop- 
ment is  to  be  followed  in  the  Netherlands. 

When  the  university  of  Rakow  was  closed,  many 
Polish  teachers  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  Calvinists.  An  edict  of  the 
States  General  was  secured  to  limit  their  influence, 
and  they  found  that  the  CoUegiant  gatherings 
were  almost  the  only  religious  meetings  which 
they  might  attend.  They  naturally  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and 
involved  the  CoUegiant  movement  in  suspicion, 
till  it  became  necessary  to  stipulate  that  those  who 
frequented  the  conferences  should  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

The  general  tone  being  antiCalvinist,  the  same 
constituency  was  apjiealed  to  whence  the  Remon- 
strants drew  followers,  and  from  which  the  Doops- 
fezinden  had  long  recruited.  A  pamphlet  of  1663, 
.ammerenkrygh,  sliows  a  Fleming  debating  against 
a  Remonstrant,  a  W'aterlander,  and  a  CoUegiant ; 
the  characteristic  ditt'erence  of  the  last-named 
was  that  within  the  one  great  body  of  believers 
to  which  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  introduced  men 
it  was  wrong  to  make  distinctions,  whether  of  sect 
and  sect  or  of  clergy  and  laity. 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  societies,  and 
such  excellent  expositions  were  to  be  heard  at 
their  meetings,  as  by  Laurens  Klinkhanier,  Abrara 
Galonus,  C.  and  M.  van  Diepenbroek,  and  Jacob 
van  Rooyestein,  that  many  attended  who  hardly 
considered  themselves  members.  Mosheim  avers 
that  adherents  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Holland. 

An  important  influence  entered  their  circles  about 
this  time,  that  of  Spinoza  {q.v.).  The  young  Jew 
had  learned  Latin  from  a  physician  in  Amsterdam 
who  had  some  connexion  with  them  ;  and  when 
he  was  excommunicated  he  took  refuge  with 
anothei'  CoUegiant  near  the  city,  Herman  Homan, 
whose  home  for  the  next  four  years  was  the  centre 
of  a  band  of  young  thinkers.  In  this  period  he 
elaborated  his  first  book,  the  Short  Treatise  on 
God,  on  Man,  and  on  Wellheing.  In  1660  his  host 
moved  to  Rynsburg  itself,  and  here  he  worked  out 
his  Ethics  in  correspondence  with  his  friends  at 
Amsterdam,  chief  of  whom  was  Jan  Rieuwertszoon, 
the  CoUegiant  bookseller.  He  left  the  village  in 
1663,  but  continued  the  correspondence,  so  that  his 
ideas  filtered  into  the  Amsterdam  meeting.  When 
the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  was  published, 
it  was  canvassed  by  them,  and  a  vigorous  contro- 
versy began  two  years  later  between  Johannes 
Bredenburg  and  Francis  Kuyper.  His  posthumous 
works  were  actually  edited  in  their  Amsterdam 
headquarters,  and  were  published  by  Rieuwerts- 
zoon. Feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  societies 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  at  Rynsburg  itself  a 
second  meeting-house  was  erected.  When,  how- 
ever, both  leaders  had  passed  away,  the  division 
healed  itself  as  the  century  closed. 

3.  Stagnation  and  decay. — A  decided  fossilizing 
then  set  in.  There  was  still  an  insistence,  in 
words,  on  the  absence  of  all  officers  and  on  the 
duty  of  all  to  take  part  in  the  meetings ;  but  at 
the  chief  centres  the  Bible  study  was  transferred 
to  the  Saturday,  and  a  rota  of  speakers  was  drawn 
up  for  it ;  the  only  relic  of  the  original  state  of 
1  See  artt.  BRnw>-i?;M.  Conoregationalism. 


affairs  was  a  brief  pause  at  the  close  of  the  address, 
nominally  for  any  one  else  to  speak. 

The  question  of  celebrating  the  Ijord's  Supper 
was  answered  in  various  ways.  Very  general 
reluctance  was  felt  to  participate  at  any  ordinary 
church.  Some  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  purely 
domestic  ceremony,  but,  when  the  larger  societies 
acquired  premises  of  their  own,  and  no  longer  met 
in  private  houses,  the  domestic  character  wa'i 
inevitably  obscured.  Indeed,  about  1700,  all 
Sunday  morning  was  devoted  at  Amsterdam,  and 
doubtless  at  other  places,  to  a  combined  service 
somewhat  on  these  lines.  The  worshippers  sat  in 
pews  around  a  hall,  all  facing  inwards,  a  table 
occupying  the  centre.  The  president  for  the  day 
gave  an  introductory  address,  disclaiming  all 
authority  and  emphasizing  the  brotherhood  of  all, 
reminding  his  hearers  also  that  they  met  to  illu- 
strate brotherhood  not  only  between  those  present 
but  between  all  believers.  After  silent  prayer  he 
invited  all  who  wished  to  take  their  seats  at  the 
table,  while  a  solo  was  sung.  He  recited  the  Avords 
of  institution,  and  passed  the  plates  to  right  and  to 
left,  each  helping  himself.  They  ate  simultane- 
ously, and  the  leader  gave  a  few  words  of  exhor- 
tation. After  thanks  for  the  cup  they  drank  in 
turn.  Then  they  went  back  to  their  pews,  and 
others  came  to  the  table  ;  as  these  partook,  the 
leader  told  some  story  from  the  life  of  the  Lord,  or 
repeated  some  of  His  teachings,  instead  of  exhort- 
ing further.  When  all  the  men  had  thus  shared, 
the  women  came  to  the  table,  and  the  leader  him- 
self sat  down  to  partake  with  the  last  sitting.  A 
thanksgiving  by  him,  and  a  hymn  by  all,  closed  the 
service.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method,  despite 
the  initial  disclaimer,  kept  one  man  unnecessarily 
to  the  fiont  at  each  service;  the  only  others  who 
lifted  up  their  voices  sejiarately  were  the  soloist — 
often  a  professional — and  the  treasurer,  who  an- 
nounced for  what  purpose  the  alms  were  desired. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  CoUegiant  wor- 
ship was  designed  to  unify  the  movement  and  keep 
the  various  societies  in  touch.  At  Whitsuntide 
and  in  August  conventions  were  held,  both  at 
Leeuwarden  in  Friesland  and  at  Rynsburg  in  S. 
Holland ;  these  lasted  usually  four  days.  To 
accommodate  the  visitors,  several  buildings  arose 
at  Rynsburg,  though  it  was  within  easy  reach  of 
Leyden  ;  it  had  a  sentimental  attraction  such  as 
Mow  Cop  exerts  on  the  Primitive  Methodists  or 
KesAvick  on  members  of  many  communions.  The 
old  flax-house  was  first  disused  in  favour  of  a 
regular  meeting-house  ;  then  arose  another  at  the 
time  of  the  Bredenburg  quarrel ;  next  came  a 
Great  House  for  visitors,  supplemented  presently 
by  a  Little  House.  A  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
an  abbey  was  leased  and  laid  out  as  a  park,  with  a 
grove  of  trees.  It  is  not  clear  how  these  buildings 
were  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  for  the 
local  adherents  were  so  few  that  the  Amsterdam 
society  assumed  the  trust  early  in  the  18th  century. 

A  still  rarer  act  of  worship  was  the  baptism  of 
any  who  desired  thus  to  confess  their  faith.  In 
early  <lays  this  took  place  at  irregular  intervals,  in 
the  brook  near  the  village.  But  in  1736  a  baptis- 
tery was  excavated  in  the  open  air  opposite  the 
Great  House,  and  was  lined  with  brick,  while  a 
boiler-house  was  built  close  by  to  supply  huge 
quantities  of  warm  water.  The  rite  of  baptism 
was  observed  on  the  Saturday  morning  before  the 
convention.  After  song  and  prayer  an  address  was 
given  to  explain  the  ceremony,  as  a  confession  in 
deed,  optional,  non -initiatory  ;  the  candidate  made 
an  oral  confession  of  faith,  then,  after  many 
prayers,  he  went  down  into  the  pool  with  the 
baptizer,  who  bowed  his  head  forwards  as  he  knelt, 
and  repeated  the  words  of  institution.  All  then 
adjourned  to  the  meeting-house   for  an   address. 
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song,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  such  a  service  was  held  only  at 
Leeuwarden  and  at  Rynsburg,  and  was  exceptional 
even  there.  No  baptism  is  recorded  from  1738  to 
1742,  and,  in  the  whole  period  of  seventy-live  year-s 
for  which  the  registers  of  Rynsburg  survive,  only 
116  entries  are  made.  Another  point  illustrated 
by  this  register  is  the  growing  officialism  ;  in  all 
this  period  only  seven  men  acted  as  baptizers. 

Here,  then,  are  many  signs  of  waning  zeal,  such 
as  indeed  allected  most  religious  bodies  at  the  time. 
But,  while  the  societies  of  Germany  were  revivified 
by  the  missionary  zeal  of  Zinzendorf,  and  in  Eng- 
land John  \Vesley  was  tiring  others  with  enthusi- 
asm for  home  evangelization,  the  Collegiants 
proper  were  becoming  more  and  more  stereotyped. 
Moreover,  instead  of  launching  out  in  any  new 
direction,  they  turned  their  eyes  backward  and 
began  to  write  their  own  history,  while  hitherto 
thev  had  been  content  with  two  criticisms  on  a 
prejudiced  account  given  by  Paschier  de  Fijne  in 
1671,  and  incorporated  by  Brandt  in  his  general 
Histury  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

As  in  Germany,  they  were  philanthropic.  A 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  gave  his  house,  the 
Orange-Apple,  to  the  local  society.  It  was  used 
as  an  orphanage,  while  the  Sunday  meetings  were 
held  in  the  hall.  Presently  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it 
became  the  most  important  of  their  edifices.  The 
combination  of  purposes  was  characteristic,  and 
other  similar  institutions  arose.  Besides  the 
weekly  alms,  otl'erings  were  taken  at  the  conven- 
tions, and  the  figures  show  that  1728-33  was  the 
high-water  period,  though  1742  saw  the  largest 
collection — 400  llorins  at  the  August  gathering. 


By  this  time,  whatever  their  generosity,  they 
were  decidedly  decaying,  and  only  eighteen  places 
of  worship  were  open  next  year.  The  contrast 
between  wealth  and  low  vitality  was  enhanced 
when  in  1780  a  legacy  of  13,000  florins  was  left  to 
the  great  orphanage,  while  the  last  convention 
met  at  Rynsburg  on  27th  May  1787.  In  the 
revolutionary  era  the  societies  ceased  to  meet,  and 
John  Rippon,  when  making  elaborate  inquiry  into 
the  religious  condition  of  Holland  in  1790,  failed 
to  hear  of  them  at  all.  The  latest  to  hold  on  was 
at  Zaandam,  but  this  collapsed  by  1810.  The 
meeting-houses  were  disposed  of  one  by  one  to 
provide  funds  for  the  orphanages,  and  by  1828 
these  last  relics  of  the  corporate  life  had  passed 
into  other  hands. 

The  Collegiants  had  always  declared  that  they 
were  no  sect,  and  they  had  no  ecclesiastical 
organization,  whether  of  a  single  society  or  for  the 
Conventions  ;  therefore  there  were  no  minutes  of 
meetings.  Similarly  there  were  no  creeds  or  other 
formal  documents.  The  literary  remains  are 
chiefly  Bible  expositions,  and  even  these  seem  to 
date  rather  from  the  earlier  period.  The  best 
collection  is  probably  in  the  Amsterdam  library  of 
the  Doopsgezinden,  with  whom  their  relations 
were  always  cordial. 

LlTKRATURE. — Paschier  de  Fijne,  Kort  verhaal,  Waerstadt, 
1671  (substance  in  G.  Brandt,  The  UiKt.  of  the  lif  format  ion  .  .  . 
in  the  Low  Cmtntries,  Eiip.  tr.,  4  vola.,  London,  1720-23,  with- 
out the  correc^tions  by  Joaetiim  Oudaen,  and  .loan  Hartiffvelt, 
Rotterdam,  1072);  S.  F.  Rues,  AuJ'richtige  yaehrichtetl,,1enA, 
1746;  Elias  van  Nimwegen,  H ist.  tier  Kijnshiiriiers,  Rottei-d;ini, 
1775;  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  Doop  bij  Onderdumpt'limi,  .Vni^ltT- 
dara,  1S83 :  J.  C.  van  Slee,  De  Rijtuburiirr  CoUcnantt'n, 
Haarlem,  1895  ;  W.  Kiihler,  De  Beteekenis  ran  de  Dissenters 
in  de  Eerkgenchiedenis  von  Nederland,  Leyden,  1913. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 
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SAADYA.— See  Seadiah. 

SABiCANS. — A  century  ago  Arabia  Felix  was 
an  unknown  land.  There  were  a  few  references  to 
it  in  the  OT,  classical  geographers  had  a  little  to 
say,  and  Arab  historians  told  wonderful  stories  of 
it.  That  was  all.  To-day,  after  a  hundred  years 
of  di-scovery  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  few  explorers, 
it  still  plays  the  sphinx.  A  few  phrases  in  tlie 
Bible  have  been  set  in  a  new  light,  the  (ireek  and 
Kuman  tales  have  i)roved  well  founded,  and  the 
Arab  traditions  have  been  largely  discreditcil. 
One  or  two,  like  llamdiini,  could  spell  out  the 
inscri[ition3,  but  all  that  is  valuable  in  their  stories 
is  a  few  names  and  some  references  to  the  latest 
history.'  Tiiis  has  come  from  the  discovery  of  the 
S.  .Araliian  in.scrijptionsand  some  monuments  of  its 
civilization. 

1.  History  of  discovery.  — In  1811  Ulrich  Jasper 
Seotzen  brouglit  to  Kunipe  live  copies  of  inscrip- 
tions, but  they  were  so  full  of  mistakes  that  only 
one  was  of  any  use.  In  18.3.5  J.  R.  Wcllstcd  and 
in  1838  C.  Outtenden  brought  home  other  texts. 
Then  L.  Aniaud  made  his  ailvcnturous  trip  to 
Marib,  bringing  back  over  50  texts  (1843).  On 
this  basis  /K.  Riidiger,  \V.  Gesenius,  and  E. 
Osiander  deciphered  the  alphabet  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  future  study.  .1.  HalAvy's 
journey  to  Negran  in  1869  as  a  Jew  from  .leru- 
Haleni  wim  nuide  at  great  personal  risk  ;  indeed, 
liis  safely  lay  rhiidly  in  the  contempt  which  an 
Arab  felt  for  killing  a  Jew.     He  gathered  copies 

■  Trihtia'  nfvcr  ocrur*  an  a  title  ftnd  ii  uiually  part  of  a  coin- 
poiMi'l  >iani<^ 


of  nearly  600  inscriptions,  and,  though  much  of 
his  work  has  l>een  s\iperseded,  yet  it  made  an 
epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Yemen.  S.  Langer  gave 
his  life  in  the  search  (1882).  E.  Glaser's  journeys 
from  that  year  on  have  provided  the  originals  or 
facsimiles  of  2000  texts,  though  most  are  still 
unpublished.  Hisservices  were  great  ;  theysliould 
have  been  greater.  Since  then  activity  has  been 
limited  to  the  interpretation  of  texts  already 
known. 

s.  Language. — The  inscriptions  are  in  a  S.  Seuiitio  lan- 
ffiia^fe  alio  are  written  with  an  alphal)et  o(  29  lottora— the  28  of 
Arabic  ptnn  the  tamech  of  N.  Semitic.  Tlie  atphaliet  is  closely 
related  to  the  Phojnieian.  Some  letters  are  very  like :  il]!p 
and  n  ;  others  are  turned  round  or  even  upside  down  :  S  and  B* ; 
while  others  ore  slit-htly  altered  :  lis  and  D.  Which  is  the 
more  ori)final  has  not  been  decided.  An  attempt  has  t»een 
made  1  to  derive  this  alplmbet  from  the  (Jreetc.  H  would  '»e 
alrnoHt  conclnsive,  were  not  time  and  spncp  atrainst  it.  3  and  "i 
an-  more  liltc  the  Aramaic  forms.     Of  ttie  letters  not  found  in 

Ph'cnician  ^^  is  formed  from  ]:■  and  ^  from  p.  The  old 
Etiiiopic  alphabet  <liller«  very  sliifhtly  from  the  S.  Arabian  ; 
some  letters  are  clearly  youncer  forms,  while  others  are 
possibly  older.  So  it  oppears  that  both  desci'ndi'il  from  a 
connnon  ancestor.  The  writinir  usually  runs  from  riuht  to  left, 
but  in  some  inscrintions,  whii'h  from  internal  eviilence  and  liy 
analoity  seem  to  lie  the  oldest,  it  is  honstrophedon.  The 
oldest  forms  of  D  and  E*  occur  in  boustrophedon  Inscriptions. 
Only  one  boustroi»hcdtin,  Kr.  Ivi.,  Is  late  and  it  isboustrophednn 
only  (or  convenience'  sal^e  ;  it  is  in  very  lonjr  lines  on  a  wall. 
Some  development  can  he  traced  In  the  script ;  the  oblcr 
forms  of  D  and  tt*  are  aiiKutiir,  and  1  |s  either  an  obtuse  anjflc 
or  the  arc  of  a  circle,  Ijiter  forms  become  ciir%'ed  anil  more 
complex.  These  chanifes  have  notbintr  to  do  with  the  elegancies 
of  form  shown  by  the  most  artistic  monuments. 
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The  inscriptiona  are  mostly  on  stone,  usually  engraved, 
Boinetiines  in  relief  and  sometimes  in  hollow-relief.  One  is 
painted — an  evident  sign  of  haste.  Many  bronze  tablets  have 
been  found  with  writing  in  relief,  and  all  sorts  of  thing's — 
altars,  censers,  and  statues — bear  legends. 

The  language  is  closely  akin  to  Arabic,  especially  in  gram- 
mar, though  the  vocabulary  has  much  in  common  with  Ethi- 
opic.  As  no  vowels  are  expre.ssed — in  common  with  all  early 
Semitic  alphabets — no  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  possible.  Vowel  letters  are  used,  very  sparingly 
in  the  middle  of  words  and  more  freely  at  the  end.  Corre- 
sponding to  nunation  in  Arabic,  a  final  m  serves  as  the  inde- 
finite article,  and  the  definite  is  expressed  by  a  final  71.  Broken 
plurals  are  usual,  and  two  construct  states  can  depend  on  one 
governing  noun.  The  construct  depending  on  a  sentence  is 
very  common. 

There  are  at  least  two  clearly  defined  dialects.  Minaean  is 
much  less  regular  in  its  writing.  ,1  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
presence  of  a  short  vowel,  and  it  is  inserted  between  a  noun 
and  its  suffix.  The  root  consonant  of  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun and  the  prefix  of  the  causative  stem  are  i:*.  There  are 
many  differences  in  vocabulary. 1  In  Saba?an  .T  is  the  root  of 
the  third  personal  pronoun  and  is  the  prefix  of  the  causal 
stem.  There  are  syntactical  peculiarities.  When  several 
perfects  come  together  and  the  first  is  3rd  per.  sing,  masc,  the 
others  take  n  as  a  sulHx.  The  perfect  with  I  prefixed  forms 
the  optative,  and  the  3rd  sing,  imperf.  always  ends  in  ?i,  exr^ept 
where  it  forma  part  of  a  proper  name.  n'?B'  stands  in  Minaean 
and  old  .Saba^an,  but  in  later  Sab»an  nSn  as  in  Arabic.  In 
Hadramaut  the  word  becomes  D^B*  according  to  a  general  rule. 2 

Minaean  inscriptions  come  from  the  Jauf,  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ma'in  (the  pronunciation  is  derived  from  Arabic), 
from  the  towns  of  Kama  (which  seems  to  have  borne  also  the 
name  of  the  kingdom),  from  Rarakish,  or  Yathil,  from  Kaniina, 
and  also  from  el-UIa  on  the  Hedjaz  railway.  In  this  dialect  or 
a  near  relative  of  it  are  the  monuments  of  Kataban  (really 
Qatabiin),  who  at  one  time  held  the  coast  north  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  and  one  from  Hadramaut.  The  Sabajan  come  largely, 
though  not  exclusively,  from  Sirwah  and  Marib,  east  of  Sana, 
though  many  come  from  Nashq  in  Min^an  territory  and  they 
have  been  found  in  Hadramaut.  Sketch  maps  of  the  district 
are  given  in  Hommel's  Chrestomathie.  Ptolemy  is  mistaken  in 
putting  Kataban  east  of  Hadramaut. 

3,  History.  —  Some  have  found  the  earliest 
reference  to  the  Yemen  in  Magan  of  the  old 
Babylonian  monuments,  identifying  it  with  [id  of 
the  Minifian  inscriptions.  Magan  has  been  local- 
ized in  so  many  places  that  this  reference  is  doubt- 
ful.' In  the  OT  various  names  occur — nzv,  nimsn, 
noyn,''  as  being  closely  connected.  n3D  may  be  best 
explained  as  a  doublet  of  K2e,  being  a  fairly  exact 
reproduction  of  the  foreign  name,  whereas  in  Nns* 
the  sibilant  has  undergone  the  usual  change.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  Minwans  are  mentioned  in 
the  OT,  and  so  far  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  Assyrian  texts,  though  Asshiirbanipal  (r.  645) 
conquered  Abyateh joking  of  the  Arabs.  Abyateh 
is  probably  j;t3k,  a  name  that  occurs  on  Mina»an 
thougli  not  on  Sabjean  monuments.  In  733 
Tiglath  Pileser  III.  refers  to  Taima  Saba  and 
Khaifa.  In  715  Sargon  *  names  Samsi,  queen  of 
Aribi,  and  Itamara  the  SabEean.'  So  it  isas.sumed 
that  the  people  were  then  living  in  N.  Arabia, 
perhaps  as  nomads,  and  that  later  they  migrated 
southwards.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Mina?ans 
and  Sabaeans  of  history  were  settled  in  the  Yemen. 
This  district  was  important  because  it  was  on  the 
trade  route  from  India  and  the  East.  Its  kings 
owed  their  wealtli  to  the  customs  which  they 
levied  perhaps  more  than  to  the  products  of  their 
own  hand. 

The  names  of  about  30  kings  of  Main  are  found 
on  the  monuments,  but,  though  the  order  of  their 
reigns  has  been  to  some  extent  fixed,  yet  there  are 
no  data  to  settle  the  time  limits  of  the  kingdom.  A 
son  of  a  king  of  Ma'in  was  king  of  Hadramaut,  and 
Hal.  193  points  to  close  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  Their  relations  with  Saba  were  not 
always    harmonious.     More    is    known    of    their 

1  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  Beitrdge  zu  mindischen  Epigraphihy 
Weimar,  1S97. 

-  For  further  details  of  the  dialect  of  Hadramaut  see  ZDMG 
xxxvii.  [1883]  :»3. 

3  L.  W.  King,  Uist.  of  Sumer  and  Aktad,  London,  1910,  p.  241. 

4  The  names  respectively  of  a  people,  a  land,  and  a  town. 

5  Rassam  prism.  6  Annals,  11.  97-99. 

7  Itamara  is  obviously  IDNyn*  of  the  Sabxan  inscriptions. 
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activity.  They  were  a  peaceful  folk  and  their 
busine.ss  enterprise  was  wide-spread.  At  el-Ula  in 
N.  Arabia  was  a  big  Mina>an  settlement  on  tlie 
caravan  route  to  Gaza,  and  it  has  left  inscriptions 
extending  over  a  long  period.  A  sarcophagus  was 
found  in  Egypt  witli  the  epitaph  of  an  Arabian 
agent  in  the  incense  traffic,  and  in  the  island  of 
Uelos  an  altar  dedicated  to  Wadd.  Controversy 
still  rages  over  the  date  of  this  kingdom.  AVas  it 
earlier  than  or  contemporaiy  with  the  Sabjean? 
Epigraphic  considerations  suggest  that  it  was  at 
least  no  earlier.  StraVio's  authority  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  Miiioeans  and  regards  them  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  Yemen.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  argued  that  for  several  hundred  years 
they  held  a  commanding  position  in  N.  Arabia, 
and  yet  they  are  never  mentioned — at  least  by 
name — in  Assyrian  records.  Therefore  their  power 
must  have  come  to  an  end  before  tlie  arm  of 
Assyria  reached  so  far.  But  it  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  Asshurbanipal  probably  came  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Possibly  Itamara  was  the  Sabsean 
official  of  a  Minsean  king.  Saba  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  Min.-pan  inscriptions,  but  Ma'in 
never  in  the  Sabtean  ;  therefore  Ma'in  was  finished 
as  a  kingdom.  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  the  records  and  their  predominantly 
religious  contents,  the  argument  from  silence  is 
risky.  The  attempt  to  put  Ma'in  before  Saba — 
beginning  1400  B.C.  or  earlier — may  be  due  to  the 
legendary  wealth  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  the  existence 
of  two  States  side  by  side  does  not  agree  with  the 
tales  of  the  land  of  gold  and  incense. 

The  history  of  Saba  is  clearer  ;  about  50  rulers 
are  known,  who  fall  into  three  classes :  (1)  15  are 
called  mukarrib  (vocalization  uncertain)  and  are 
obviously  the  earliest ;  the  title  means  '  priest '  and 
is  parallel  to  the  title  miswacl  borne  by  some  kings 
of  Ma'in  ;  (2)  17  kings  of  Saba  followed,  and  then 
(3)  26  kings  of  Saba  and  Raidan  (dhu  Haidan). 
Perhaps  the  mukarribs  were  vassals  of  Ma'in. 
They  dwelt  in  Sirwah,  their  family  fortress  ;  when 
they  took  the  title  of  king,  they  shifted  their 
residence  to  Marib,  the  town  famed  in  Arab  story 
for  its  great  dam,  the  ruin  of  which  coincided  with 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  We  do  not  know  when 
Sabaro.se  to  power ;  it  may  have  been  c.  800  B.C. 
Some  of  the  later  monuments  are  dated  according 
to  an  era  of  their  own.  One  from  Hisn-el-Ghurab 
refers  to  events  that  are  known  from  other  sources 
to  have  happened  A.D.  525.  That  puts  the  first 
year  of  the  Saba^an  era  in  115  or  114  B.C.  It  is 
only  a  guess,  though  plau.sible,  that  this  is  the 
year  of  the  upheaval  in  the  state  when  the  new 
title,  'king  of  Saba  and  Raidan,'  appears.  The 
period  that  ended  about  this  time  was  that  of 
Saba's  glory.  To  it  we  owe  the  references  in  the 
prophets  to  the  omnipresent  activity  of  Sabaean 
merchants.  Then  the  legend  of  Sabsean  wealth 
arose,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba — a  gross  anachron- 
ism— reflects  popular  ideas  on  the  remote  country. 
Contemporary  with  Saba  were  kings  of  Hadramaut. 
One  inscription  reads  : '  '  Ilsharh  Yahdib  and  his 
brother  Ya'zil  Bayyin  the  two  kings  of  Saba  and 
Raidan,  sons  of  Fara'  king  of  Saba,'  which  suggests 
that  the  change  of  government  corresponding  to 
the  change  of  title  was  peaceable  and  due  solely 
to  internal  causes,  possibly  the  need  of  being 
nearer  the  sea,  the  new  trade  route.  Raidan  is  the 
Arabic  Zafar,  near  Yerim.  Or,  if  Ilsharh  is  the 
IXa-apij  of  Strabo,  the  change  may  be  a  result  of 
Gallus's  expedition.  About  this  time  Aden  was 
destroyed,  and  Mauza,  on  the  Red  Sea,  took  its 
place  for  a  time.  Some  think  that  this  change  was 
caused  or  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  the  race  of 

1  CIS  334  :  '  Sha'r  Autar  king  of  Saba  and  Raidan  son  of 
Alhan  Nahfan  king  of  Saba.'  Probably  this  was  a  customar\ 
abbreviation  of  the  second  title. 
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Hiinj-ar.  Others  put  the  rise  of  Himyar  in  the 
1st  century  A.D.  The  author  of  the  Pcriplus 
Maris  Erythrcei  (c.  A.D.  77)  calls  Saphar  the 
capital  of  Kharihael,  king  of  the  Homerites  and 
Sabaites.  Homerites  corresponds  to  Himyar  of  the 
inscriptions,  Hamer  of  tlie  Ethio|>ians.  Himyar 
is  occasionally  mentioned  on  the  older  monuments. 
The  name  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  to  cover  the 
whole  country  and  history,  because  it  was  the 
nearest  and  best  known  to  them.  In  27  B.C.  fell 
the  fainous  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus,  the  only 
time  when  Rome  tried  to  conquer  the  Yemen. 
He  reached  Nejran  and  the  Jauf,  destroyed  Isesca 
(Nashq),  but  tailed  to  reach  Marib.  \et  Saba's 
greatest  glory  was  past.  What  Alexander  had 
tried  to  do  the  Ptolemys  accomplished.  They 
opened  the  sea  route  to  India ;  so  Saba,  deprived 
of  its  customs  duties,  fell  slowly  into  decay. 
Arab  story  has  condensed  the  work  of  j-ears — per- 
haps of  centuries — into  one  event,  the  fall  of  the 
dam  of  Marib,  though  this  was  as  much  the  result 
as  the  cause  of  the  di.sappearance  of  Saba. 

Here  may  he  mentioned  two  other  names  known  to  the 
classics  :  the  Gebanits  and  the  Kattabani.  Katabrm  was  the 
name  of  a  clan  which  held  hi^h  rank  under  both  Miniean  and 
Sabsan  kings.  They  then  became  independent ;  a  mukarrib 
is  mentioned,  and  one  king  apparently  became  overlord  of 
Ma'in.  Their  capital  wa3  Thumna.  Eratosthenes  knew  them, 
but  in  Pliny's  time  they  had  disappeared.  Probably  they  were 
Sabsan  bv  race.  Gab'an  was  a  clan  which  stood  hiy;h  in  the 
favour  of  "the  .Minajan  kings.  According  to  Pliny,  they  owned 
some  of  the  incense-bearing  districts  and  in  later  times  held 
the  lands  of  Kataban,  ruling  as  kings  in  Thumna  and  Okelis 
(near  Shaikh  Saad).  They  used  the  Minaean  dialect  on  their 
monuments. 

The  Abyssinians  now  play  a  part  in  the  history 
of  S.  Arabia.  Glaser  believes  that  they  dwelt 
originally  east  of  Hadramaut  and  migrated  in 
historic  times  to  Africa,  whence  they  returned  to 
attack  the  Himyarites.  Un  the  authority  of  un- 
Iiublisbed  te.xts  "he  say.s  that  there  was  in  75  B.C. 
an  alliance  of  Saba  and  Habasliat  (Abyssinians) 
against  Himyar  and  Hadramaut.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  this  view  ;  perhaps  the  Habasliat  are  the 
Aba.seni  of  the  classics.  The  last  known  king  of 
Saba  and  Raidan  was  alive  in  A.D.  281.  Then 
came  foreign  domination,  for  on  the  Axum  monu- 
ments (middle  of  4th  cent.)  the  Abyssinian  claims 
to  be,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  king  of  the 
Axumitcs,  Homerites,  Kaidan,  Kthiopians,  Sa- 
bieans,  and  Sile  (Salhin?),  and,  in  the  Geez  text, 
king  of  Axum,  Hamer,  Itaidan,  Saba,  and  Salhin  (?). 
Then  in  378  native  rulers,  of  whom  nine  are  known, 
again  appear  with  the  title,  '  king  of  Saba,  Kaidan, 
Hadramaut,  and  Yeinenat.'  Arabia  has  now  sunk 
to  be  a  pawn  in  the  game  between  Home  anil  Persia, 
and  Home  works  through  Abyssinia.  Religious 
strife  has  been  added  to  other  causes  of  unrest. 
After  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  Jews  migrated 
to  the  Yemen  and  attained  considerable  influence. 
One  inscription  lias  been  found  referring  to  'the 
Merciful  One,  God  of  Israel  and  Lord  of  the  Jews.' 
Christianity  was  introduced  —  according  to  one 
account,  about  S.'iU,  according  to  another,  about 
500  ;  but  it  was  ill  received,  for  it  was  the  faith  of 
the  national  enemies,  the  Aliyssinians.  From  this 
timeoTiwanlsthe  liyzanline  historians  are  valuable. 
The  talc  is  langlcil,  b\it  the  sequence  of  events 
.stems  to  be  that  in  ri2)t  the  A hyNsinians  attacked 
the  Yemen  and  dethroned  I)hu  Nuwas,  llie  Ilim- 
yarite  king,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mouiilains. 
In  his  hatred  to  Christianity  lie  is  said  to  have 
massacred  his  Christian  subjects  in  Negran  (prol)- 
ably  the  story  is  highly  <-oloured  in  tlic  martyr- 
ology),  and  in  525  he  was  ilefeatiMl  a  sc<'ond  lime 
ana  slain.  KHim|ihiius  (Siimii'fa)  was  iiislalliMl  as 
regent,  though  in  ."iSl  Abralia,  an  Abyssinian 
officer,  overtlircw  liim  ;  ami,  after  playing  witli 
the  idea  of  iiidc|i'>nilcnce,  he  ri;inaincd  faithful  to 
hid  overlord  in  Africa.     An  inscription  bearing  his 


name  and  the  date  543  tells  of  his  turbulent  sub- 
jects and  of  a  breach  of  the  dam  at  Marib.'  This 
inscription  is  unique  because  it  invokes  Rahman 
the  Merciful  One  and  His  Messiah  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  instead  of  the  national  gods.  In  575  the 
Persians  were  called  in,  and  S.  Arabia  was  more 
or  less  a  Persian  province  till  the  coming  of  Islam. 

4.  Religion. — As  most  of  the  monuments  are 
votive  inscriptions,  the  names  of  many  gods  are 
known.  They  fall  into  two  classes,  and  each 
people  had  its  own  favourites.  The  Minseans 
honoured  \Vadd,  'Athtar,  Nikrab,  and  in  a  lower 
degree  Shams.  According  to  Glaser,  K.-itaban 
worshipped  'Amm,  'Athtar,  Anbai,  and  Shams ; 
Hadramaut  served  'Athtar,  Sin,  Kbiil,  and  Shams  ; 
and  Saba  recognized  'Athtar.  Haubas,  Almaquh, 
and  Shams.  Hauba-s — the  drier — is  said  to  be  the 
moon  as  the  cause  of  ebb-tide.  What  Almaquh 
was  is  doubtful.  He  was  a  specially  Sabivan  deity. 
Hamdani  says  he  was  Venus ;  and  a  summary  of 
the  theories  about  him  is  given  in  CIS  ii.  His 
name  occurs  alone  and  in  connexion  with 'Athtar 
and  Haubas.  He  may  be  a  form  of  one  of  these 
gods.  There  is  nothing  against  this,  for  'Athtar  is 
often  named  twice  in  one  invocation.  He  is  also 
mentioned  as  Almaquh  of  Hirran.  At  present 
judgment  must  be  suspended.  Some  of  these 
deities  are  clearly  celestial — Sin  and  Shams ;  and 
'Athtar,  though  masculine,  is  one  with  Ishtar 
(Venus).  Arab  authors  tell  of  the  star- worship  of 
their  forefathers.  'Amm  is  said  to  be  the  moon. 
While  these  are  the  chief  gods,  there  are  other 
forms  of  them  :  'Athtar  Sharqan,  the  eastern  or 
ri.sing,  and  'Athtar  Dim  Qabd,  a  title  for  which 
the  meaning  '  setting '  has  'been  suggested,  but  has 
found  no  favour.  Tliere  are  also  thirteen  dili'erent 
forms  of  Athtar  in  which  the  god  is  qualified  by 
some  place  name  like  the  B.aalim  of  tiie  OT.  In 
the  same  way  Shams,  wliich  is  feminine,  appears 
in  many  forms ;  she  is  Dhat  Nashq,  Dbat  lia'dan, 
Dliat  ijimai,  etc.  Nikrah  is  assumed  to  be  the 
god  of  hate  and  war— the  counlerpart  of  Wadd, 
the  god  of  friendship — and  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  Arabic  kari/ux.^  One  dedication  may  be 
quoted  : 

'  To  'Athtar  Sharqan  and  'Athtar  Uhu  Qabij  and  Wadd  and 
Nikrah  the  gods  of  Ma'in  and  Yathil  and  all  the  gods  of  their 
lands  and  tribes  and  all  the  goda  of  sea  and  land  and  east  and 
west  and  the  kings  of  Ma'in.' 

In  the  other  class  is  Ta'lab,  the  god  of  the  clan 
Kiyam,  whose  temple,  Tur'at,  on  Mt.  Itwa,  was  n 
place  of  pilgrimage.  He  seems  never  to  have 
reached  full  divine  rank,  but  to  liave  been  the 
patron  of  his  wor-shipjiers.  Possibly  he  is  a  de- 
velopment of  tree-worship,  as  I.lagr  may  be  of  a 
stone  cult.  In  the  same  way  tlic!  tribe  of  Ilamdau 
was  specially  devoted  to  Shams  and  Amir  to  Dhu 
Samawi,  who  may  be  the  lord  of  heaven  and  who 
was  worshipjied  in  Haram.  His  name  does  not 
occur  in  Mimean  texts.  There  are  many  other 
gods,  but  tlu^j'  are  only  names.  In  adilili<m  to 
Wadd,  who  is  .sometimes  described  as  Shahran, 
Arabic  tradition  tells  of  'Uzza,  Yaghuth,  and  Nasr, 
which  also  occur  on  the  monuments,  the  last  also 
in  the  form  N-s-w-r.  The  modern  jinn  linds  its 
l>rotolype  in  the  spirits  of  wells  and  watercourses, 
ni-n-d'li.  It  is  not  clear  whether  we  should  speak 
of  a  S.  Arabian  |ianthc(>n.  Siiams  <Ioch  ajipear  as 
Umm'athtar,  and  there  is  an  inscription  wliic'h 
may  mean  that  Sin  is  the  son  of  'Athtar  j  but, 
n  I  part  from  these  two  indications,  the  gods  stand 
alone. 

Pn>per  names  are  instructive:  many  contain 
divine  iiameH.  The  general  Semitic  II  is  most 
common,  though  'Athtar,  Wadd,  and  others  occur. 

1  Another  Inscriplion  of  441)  tcll»  of  n  breach  of  tin-  dam  and 
lU  repair  ((llawr, /liv>  Inachri/len  tlbri  ilen  Dammbruch  1,1m 
MttTih,  p.  71.). 

'J  The  chunKc  of  Kutlural  can  be  paralleled. 
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Various  terras  of  relationsliip  appear :  Ab,  Dad, 
and  Akh.  Those  names  that  contain  Wadd,  'Amm, 
Khal,  might  be  so  explained,  but  probably  the 
gods  are  meant.  Then  m  place  of  the  divine  name 
an  abstract  appears  —  righteousness,  protection, 
salvation,  or  fear.  In  place  of  a  god  or  his  quality 
there  often  stands  the  name  —  Sumuh-'ali,  'the 
name  is  exalted.'  From  such  names  we  learn  that 
god  or  some  god  is  exalted,  is  lord,  or  is  wise  ;  that 
he  blesses,  commands,  or  saves  men  who  are  in 
some  sort  his  kin.  In  S.  Arabian  nSn  is  the  common 
noun  meaning  '  god ' ;  it  occurs  very  seldom  in 
proper  names,  'jn  is  very  common  in  proper  names  ; 
it  appears  once  or  twice  as  a  proper  noun  and  some- 
times as  a  common  noun.  The  popular  favourite, 
Almaquh,  never  forms  part  of  a  proper  name.  So 
it  appears  that  II  went  out  of  fashion  as  an  object 
of  worship,  though  habit  remembered  him  in  names. 
In  Gn  10-'  Almodad  is  a  son  of  Joktan. 

'Athtar  Sharqan  was  the  guardian  of  temples 
and  tombs ;  to  him  men  pray  that  sacrilegious 
hands  may  not  be  laid  on  their  ofi'erings,  though 
they  make  no  gifts  to  him.  In  the  lists  of  gods 
who  are  invoked  the  names  of  men  (especially 
kings)  are  often  inserted,  and  there  are  many 
references  to  the  day  of  N.Is.  This  day  can  hardly 
be  anything  but  a  memorial  feast,  and  these  facts 
point  to  some  sort  of  apotheosis  or  ancestor- worship. 
The  '  month  of  fathers '  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  antelope  was  sacred  to  'Athtar,  and  the 
bull's  head  was  the  symbol  of  the  crescent  moon. 
It  appears  in  all  manner  of  forms,  from  realistic 
rejiresentations  of  the  animal  to  a  conventional 
object  where  only  the  horns  are  recognizable. 
Other  symbols  that  may  have  a  religious  meaning 
are  the  sphinx  and  the  date-palm  in  fruit.  This  is 
often  pictured  naturally,  but  sometimes  the  stem 
is  a  truncated  cone  recalling  the  pyramid  that 
stands  between  the  horns  on  the  bull's  head 
or  that — in  conventional  designs — supports  the 
horns. 

Worship  took  place  in  temples  that  had  names 
of  their  own.  The  god  took  a  title  from  his  temple ; 
Almaquh  is  lord  of  Awwam.  That  outside  Marib 
was  an  open  space  shaped  like  an  ellipse  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Various  obelisks  formed  part  of  the 
equipment.  It  is  not  clear  if  there  was  any  system 
of  orientation.'  Perhaps  the  native  rock  in  the 
middle  was  the  centre  of  worship.  In  other  places 
there  was  an  avenue  of  obelisks  before  the  gate. 
Apart  from  mukarrib  and  niiswad,  several  words 
denote  '  priest ' ;  the  commonest  is  r-sh-w.  It  is 
usually  determined  by  the  name  of  a  god  or  temple. 
In  one  place  the  chief  of  a  tribe  is  also  its  priest, 
and  sometimes  the  eponym  also  was.  There  are 
many  inscriptions  in  which  a  man  devotes  himself, 
his  children,  his  servants,  and  goods  to  some  god  ; 
perhaps  this  happened  when  he  was  made  priest. 
These  men  may  be  the  '  people  of  'Athtar,'  the 
'servants  of  Wadd,'  who  are  often  mentioned. 
The  word  sh-w-  is  usually  joined  with  Wadd  ;  the 
root  means  'to  help.'  In  el-Ula  occur  the  title 
Iw-  and  its  feminine.  Arabic  suggests  that  these 
persons  correspond  to  the  N.  Semitic  q'deskim, 
while  the  name  recalls  the  Hebrew  "h.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  said  about  the  functions  of  the 
priests.  Another  form  of  dedication  is  that  in 
which  a  man  dedicates  some  other  person  to  the 
service  of  a  god  ;  these  may  be  q'dcshim. 

The  ideas  of  sacrihce  and  altar  are  expressed  by 
the  common  Semitic  root  dhahaha,  'to  cut  the 
throat.'  Oxen  and  sheep  were  oflered,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers  ;  and  incense  played  a  great  part 
in  the  worship.  This  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  altars  of  incense  that  have  been  found  and  the 

^  Description  in  Nielsen,  Die  altarabische  Mondreligion,  p. 
100. 


various  names  in  use  for  them.  A  special  priest 
seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the  incense.'  It 
was  common  to  consecrate  figures  of  men  and 
animals  in  gratitude  for  favours  received  or  to 
secure  desired  benefits.  These  may  be  the  bronze 
figures  of  animals,  four  or  five  inches  high,  that 
have  been  discovered.  Nothing  is  heard  of  images 
of  the  gods.  Pilgrimage  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Ta'lab.  There  was  a 
month  of  pilgrimage,  apparently  in  the  autumn. 
Their  ideas  on  ceremonial  purity  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  Semitic  peoples  ;  but  the  Mintean 
texts  dealing  with  ritual  are  ob.scnre  and  still  un- 
published. Tithes  are  often  mentioned,  and  per- 
haps firstfruits,  though  the  word  usually  has  a 
more  general  sense. 

S.  Civilization.— The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Yemen  were  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  their  tales  had  a  solid  foundation. 
The  monuments  show  the  stools,  chairs,  and 
couches  of  which  they  speak,  and  tell  of  gold 
(gilded  ?)  statues.  The  buildings  and  inscriptions 
that  cover  the  country  tell  of  its  wealth,  and  show 
that  the  people  were  skilled  masons.  'They  must 
have  been  capable  engineers  to  build  the  dam  at 
Marib  and  the  tanks  at  Aden.  As  sculptors  they 
were  not  so  advanced ;  for  the  finest  lettering 
accompanies  crude  carving.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
lively  and  show  observation,  but  the  execution  is 
rough  and  clumsy.  They  succeeded  better  in 
sculpture  in  the  round,^  but  there  is  always  the 
suspicion  that  such  figures  may  be  of  foreign  origin  ; 
indeed,  the  Periplus  speaks  of  an  import  of  statuary 
from  Egypt.  A  pair  of  eyes — that  degenerate  into 
circles — on  a  tombstone  betrays  Egyptian  influence. 
Their  work  in  metal  was  of  a  much  higher  level  ; 
much  of  it  de.serves  to  be  called  lifelike.  In  art 
they  inclined  to  realism  in  a  way  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  now.  They  were  probably  fine  potters, 
to  judge  by  a  terra-cotta  rhyton  ending  in  a 
goat's  head  (though  this  may  be  imported  from 
Greece). 

The  coins  are  usually  poor  imitations  of  Athenian 
models,  yet  the  standard  is  Babylonian.  The 
oldest  show  the  head  of  the  goddess  and  the  owl 
on  the  amphora.  Later  comes  a  male  head,  prob- 
ably of  a  king,  with  long  curls  and  a  diadem,  while 
the  owl  keeps  its  place  on  the  reverse.  Next  the 
head  has  short  hair  and  a  wreath  with  fillets  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  while  the 
reverse  is  unchanged.  The  expedition  of  Gallus 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 
Many  coins  bear  the  letter  N,  possibly  a  mint 
mark — Nejran?  Various  inscriptions  and  mono- 
grams occur.  To  these  remarks  there  is  one 
exception — an  Attic  tetradrachm  with  the  head  of 
Hercules  and  the  lion's  skin  and,  reverse,  a  seated 
figure  with  the  lower  limbs  draped  ;  the  right  hand 
holds  a  flower,  and  the  hair  hangs  in  curls,  while 
the  face  is  shaven  ;  the  name  is  vfi'^x,  and  N  stands 
in  the  field.  The  type  which  served  as  model 
came  into  use  about  200  B.C.  The  head  of  the  god 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  Greek  work  and 
disjilays  the  skill  and  imitative  power  of  the 
metal-workers.  'Bright  Hayyili  coins'  are 
named,  but  not  identified  ;  also  a  seld.  In  late 
Hebrew  the  seld  equalled  four  denarii. 

The  year  was  solar,  and  in  early  times  each  was 
named  after  an  eponym,  though  this  custom 
dropped  with  the  introduction  of  the  Saba^an  era. 
The  names  of  at  least  twelve  months  are  known, 
but  none  agree  with  those  of  Arab  tradition,  so 
some  may  be  duplicates.  Their  order  is  unknown. 
Some  are  derived  from  the  seasons,  while  others 
are  religious,  as  the  months  '  of  pilgrimage '  and 
'  of  fathers.'  The  year  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
spring.  There  are  interesting  theories  about  the 
1  Os.  30.  -  JASB  ii.  [1S45]  pi.  v. 
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calendar,  but  they  are  still  too  problematical  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

Strabo'  says  that  the  Mlnneans  practised  poly- 
andry. This  is  borne  out  by  the  monuments  if,  as 
is  probable,  the  same  names  in  a  group  refer  to 
the  same  persons.  Elsewhere  three  men  have  a 
son  in  common.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  father 
and  son  associated  as  kings  of  one  state  ;  this 
probably  meant  the  recognition  of  the  son  as  heir 
apparent.  Two  brothers  are  also  found  sharing 
the  title.  Governors  (kablr)  are  named,  as  the 
governor  of  Musri,^  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
were  important  people.  The  government  was 
clearlj-  feudal,  and  the  line  between  vassalage  and 
independence  was  not  always  sharp.  The  kings 
of  Sama'  were  vassals  of  Saba.  In  Abraha's 
inscription  the  loyal  chiefs  receive  honorary  men- 
tion as  kings.  Women  appear,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  as  chiefs.  Most  of  the  kings  have  some 
distinctive  epithet —'glorious,'  'exalted,' '  saviour  ' 
^as  part  of  their  names. 

Works  of  irrigation  are  often  mentioned,  but 
the  accounts  are  usually  unintelligible.  Palms 
and  vineyards  played  a  great  part  in  the  economic 
life.  The  word  for  'vineyard,'  while  it  means 
'  grape  '  in  classical  Arabic,  means  '  vinej-ard  '  in 
the  Yemen  dialect.  For  details  as  to  trade  we 
must  rely  on  classical  authors.  Pliny  tells  of  the 
cultivation  of  myrrh  and  describes  the  collection 
of  incense  ;  it  grew  in  one  place  only  in  the  Yemen 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite.  There  were 
only  3000  families  who  had  the  right  to  gather 
the  gum,  and  they  were  held  in  religious  awe. 
During  the  harvest  they  had  to  separate  themselves 
from  women  and  funerals,  and  by  these  religious 
precautions  they  improved  the  crops.  There  are 
several  S.  Arabian  names  for  these  aromatic  gums, 
but  some  still  wait  identification.  The  incense 
was  taken  to  Sabota  (Shabwat  in  Hadramaut), 
where  the  priests  took  a  titlie  of  it  for  the  god. 
Then  only  could  it  be  put  on  the  market.  It  had 
to  be  carried  through  the  land  of  the  Gebanita', 
who  took  their  toll.  It  is  suggested  that  Gab'an 
comes  from  the  root  meaning  '  to  collect.' 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  S.  Arabia  borrowed 
on  every  hand,  yet  they  were  not  slavish  itnitators. 
The  name  Arabia  Felix  seems  to  have  been  better 
merited  than  such  titles  generally  arc. 

LiTKRATuRB.— Strabo,  Ptolemy,  PWny  {Periplus  MarLs  Ery- 
thrai),  Procopius  (d^  Rfllii  Pfraico),  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
Malalas,  Tbeophanes,  Mas'udi,  Tabari,  Hamdani,  Iklil, 
A.  von  Kremer,  Siulnrahitn-hf  Sa<je,  Leipzig,',  1»66  ;  O.  Weber, 
Arahun  vor  dern  Islam  (- Dtr  alte  Orient,  m.  i.),  do.  li)01, 
ForschungsreUfn  itn  Sud-Arahien  (=  Dcr  altf  Orient,  viii.  iv.), 
do.  1007;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  A  Literary  Hist,  of  the  Arabs, 
London,  1907;  CIS  iv.  ;  F.  Hommel,  Aufsntze  und  Abttand- 
lUTUfenarabistisch'Hemilolog.Inliatts,  .Miinioh,lsU2,  Siidaratiiache 
Chreatmnatkie  ,i\n.\S'ii'S{\v\th  full  bihliojjfr.aphv  of  the  earlier  lltt-Ta- 
tiire);»rtt.  inZ/J«(;.  WZKM.  J  A, /.A,  PSD  A,  MiiOI.Z  ;  J.  H. 
Mordtmann  and  D.  H.  MUller.  .'Salidische  DcnkiniUer  {  = 
DWA  W  xxxiii.).  Vienna.  1883  ;  D.  H.  MuUer,  Epijirapll.  Denk- 
inaler  otw  Arattirn  {  =  DWAW  xxxvii.),  do.  IHsi),  Epigraph. 
henkmdirr  aui  Ahessinien  (- I)\V  AW  xliii.),  do,  1894,  .S'urf- 
arabiticite  Attrrthumer  itn  kunsthi.itiiri.'ichen  Ilnfmitsi'tim  z}t 
Wien,  do.  18^9;  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  Uimjari»che  Ingchrijten 
und  Ailcrthniner  in  den  k'jnifjlichen  Mugeen  ZH  Berlin,  Berlin, 
1898;  M.  Lidzbarslci.  Epheirwria fiir remit.  Kpigraphik,'.ivoU., 
OieiMen,  1901-12  ;  E.  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Geach.  und  fieihiraphie 
Arahiens,  ii.  (all  puhliuhed),  Berlin,  1890,  Die  Ahensinier  in 
Arabien  und  Afrika,  Munich,  189.'i,  Xwei  Ingchri/ten  utter  dm 
Itammhruch  run  Marii),  Berlin,  1897  ;  O.  Weber,  Sttutirn  zur 
titdarahitehenAltertumskunde,  3  vols.,  do.  1901-08;  D.  Nielsen, 
fJie  nilaraliiiefie  Mondrehgion,  StraH.Mburg,  1904,  yeve  kata- 
ttaninehe  Inxehriften,  Berlin,  1907,  I)er  nabaischc  Gott  Iltnukah, 
rio.  1910;  M.  Hartmann,  l)ie  arabinehe  Frage,  Leipzi((,  1908; 
H.  Wincklcr,  Altorientalinehe  Fnrsrhun{fen,  i.-lil.,  do.  1893- 
lOOfl ;  B.  V.  Head,  yumistnatic  Chraniele,  new  Ber.,  xviii. 
(I878J,  XX.  (IbSOJ ;  G.  Schlumberger,  U  Tritorde  flan'a.  Parl>, 
'880.  A.  «.  TmiTON. 

SABAOTH  (liabylonian).— I.  The  Babylonian 

s&bu.   -The   word    '  Sabaoth '    has    not    vcl     been 

/ound    in    .AHMyro-Baliyhinian,    thongh     ilic    noun 

fi)riiio<l  from  itn  root,  ^riA",  occurM  not  infrc(|ncnlly 

'  783.  2  Hal.  636,  revised  loxl. 


in  both  singular  and  plural.  The  meaning  of  sabu 
is  '  man,'  '  soldier,'  and  in  the  plural  '  army,' '  host,' 
agreeing  in  some  respectswith  the  Hebrew  cognate. 
The  nearest  approach  to  '  lord  of  hosts '  would  be 
hel  sdbe,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  found.  In  many 
historical  texts  sdbu  is  replaced  by  its  synonym 
ummanu  (plur.  ummanati,  expressed  by  the  same 
ideograph,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  uncertain  which 
word  is  intended).  The  Sumerian  equivalent  of 
sdbu  is  erim. 

2.  Sar  and  its  Semitic  equivalent. — For  the 
meaning  '  hosts,'  the  equivalent  word  seems  to  be 
kiSSatu  {kaiditi,  '  to  be  strong,'  '  numerous  '),  in 
Sumerian  iar.  In  many  cases,  however,  some 
such  rendering  as  '  host,'  '  universe,'  would  be  pre- 
ferable, if,  in  translating,  usage  allows  it.  To  all 
api^earance  the  character  iar,  like  that  for  Utuki, 
the  sun-god,  was  originally  the  picture  of  a  circle. 
This  implies  that  it  was  intended  to  express  the 
circle  of  the  earth  or  the  horizon  of  heaven.  Other 
synonymous  signs  for  iar  =  kiSSatu  are  iu,  composed 
of  two  wedges  derived  from  a  curve  probably 
originally  representing  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
kiS,  a  character  seemingly  used  on  account  of  its 
pronunciation.  With  the  determinative  prefix  for 
'  god,'  ill  became  one  of  the  ideographs  for  Mero- 
dach,  probably  as  god  of  the  universe.  Kiiiatu  is 
also  expressed  by  the  double  sq^uare  or  enclosure 
rei(7»n.  meaning  a  collection  of  things. 

3.  Sar  in  the  Babylonian  lists  of  gods. — But 
the  usage  of  the  inscription  gives  information  of  a 
more  interesting  nature,  the  most  important  being 
the  evidence  of  the  lists  of  gods  and  the  Semitic 
legend  of  the  creation.  According  to  a  list  in 
Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets,  }i.'!i\\.  1, 
the  earliest  deities  were  the  two  Ana,  male  and 
female  personifications  of  the  heavens.  These 
occur  afterwards  as  Anki,  '  heaven  and  earth,' 
and  after  this  as  Uras  and  Nin-uras,  the  two  Ana 
(Anu  and  Anatu)  as  deities  of  fruit  fulness.  Sixth 
in  the  list  is  An-sargal,  'Anu,'  tlie  heavens,  as 
'  the  great  host,'  whilst  tlieseventh  is  An-ki-sar-gal, 
Ann  and  Anatu  as  deities  of  the  '  great  host  of 
earth.  The  eighth  and  ninth  lines  h.ave  the  names 
Ansar  and  Kisar,  «hicli  give  another  combination 
of  the  root  iar  with  a  development  of  the  idea,  as 
these  words  a|)parently  mean  '  host  of  heaven  '  and 
'  host  of  earth  ' — tlivine  |)ersonifications  who  appear 
in  the  Semitic  creation-story  as  having  been  |)ro- 
duced  after  Lalimu  and  Lahamu ; '  but  in  this 
legend  Anu,  the  god  of  the  heavens,  is  represented 
as  Ansar's  -son.  Later,  in  the  same  text,  Ansar 
sends  forth  in  turn  Anu,  fia,  and  Merodach,  to 
fight  Tiamat  (Tiawath),  the  dragon  of  chaos.  The 
next  divine  couple,  in  the  list  of  gods,  who.se  names 
contain  the  Sumerian  equivalent  of  Sabaoth  consists 
of  En-sar  and  Nin-sar,  the  '  lord  of  the  host'  and 
the  '  lady  of  the  host.'  This  makes  a  total  of  six 
couples,  the  seventh  being  reiiresented  by  the 
Sumero- Akkadian  Duri  and  Dari,  jierhaps  'Age' 
and  'Eternity,'  the  two  non-concrete  forms  or 
countcrjiarts  of  Sar,  in  which  countless  number  is 
changci!  into  illimitable  time.  ('onccining  the 
I!abyl<mians  we  cannot  apeak  with  certainty,  but 
the  Sumerians  at  least  seem  to  have  realized,  at  a 
very  early  dale,  how  multitudinous  were  the 
creatures  produced  and  nourished  by  the  earth, 
and  they  had  evidently  also  foinicd  the  theory 
that  tlie  gods  dwelling  in  the  heavotis  (and  this 
Would  include  Ihcii-  divine  servants  and  the  angels) 
were  at  least  equally  .so.  As  a  conliriualion  of 
this,  the  liritish  Museum  tablet  K.'JIOO  gives 
(rev.  ,■?,  4)  as  a  synonym  of  Dinrjirgr^ltjnlcne,  '  the 
gre.at  go<lK,'  the  reduplicate  word  Sariarn,  '  the 
very  numerous,'  or  (as  the  prefix  for  divinity 
shows  that  we  should  translate)  'the  divine 
host.' 

1  SCO  EltE  Iv.  129". 
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4.  Anu  and  his  divine  partners. — Naturally  it 
was  the  really  '  great '  gods  who  exercised  rule  in 
heaven,  where  all  divine  beings  obeyed  them.  In 
agreement  with  this,  the  account  of  the  attack  of 
the  evil  spirits  upon  the  moon  (this  was  supposed 
to  be, the  cause  of  our  satellite's  eclipses)  speaks  of 
Sin,  Samas,  and  Istar  having  been  set  to  rule  the 
vault  {Silmuq)  of  heaven,  and  '  with  Anu  they 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  host  of  heaven '  (Sum. 
kii  ana,  Sem.  kiSSat  Same,  kiS  here  replacing  the 
seemingly  more  correct  iar).  Here,  again,  Anu 
appears  as  the  god  of  the  heaven-host ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that,  when  Merodach  became  king  of  the 
gods,  power  over  the  host  was  conferred  on  him, 
and,  as  stated  in  a  well-known  hymn  to  that  deity,' 
'  the  Igigi  of  the  host  of  heaven  and  earth '  (Igigi 
Sa  kiiiat  Sa7nS  -A  ersitv")  are  said  to  wait  upon  his 
command.  It  was  for  '  the  host  of  heaven  and 
earth  '  that  the  new  moon  shone  (azkaru  annuu  ina 
Saini  iX  ersiti  ibbani,  '  this  crescent  among  the  host 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  created '  ;  in  Sum.  '  this 
crescent  of  the  heaven-host  [and]  the  earth-host,' 
an-Sar-ki-Sar).  A  deity  named  Kissat  appears  in 
WAI  ii.  60,  line  32,  as  patron  of  a  city  which  is 
doubtful,  but  which  is  possibly  the  Rabbi  of  line 
30.  If  this  means  '  the  city  of  the  host,'  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  '  host  of  heaven '  was  worshipped 
there. 

5.  The  god  ASsur  as  the  leader  of  the  Assyrian 
host. — It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  his  abstract  of 
Babylonian  cosmology,  although  Damascius  ^  gives 
the  feminine  principle  preceding  Ea  and  Dauk6  as 
Kissare,  the  masculine  companion  of  the  same  is 
not,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  Babylonian, 
Ansaros,  but  Assoros  (Ao-o-upos).  Now,  as  the 
name  of  the  god  As.sur  is  most  commonly  written 
with  the  characters  An-sar,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Assyrian  name  had  influenced  the 
pronunciation,  and  changed  it,  even  in  Babylonia. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  root  of 
Assur,  therefore,  the  Assyrians  had  applied  the 
name  of  the  god  to  the  compound  group  An-sar, 
and  the  Babylonian  god  of  the  host  (of  heaven  and 
earth)  became  the  god  of  the  armies  of  Assyria. 
He  is  represented,  in  the  sculptures  of  Assur-nasir- 
dpli  (c.  880  B.C.),  as  a  divine  figure  within  the 
winged  disk,  flying  in  the  air  above  the  army, 
and  drawing  the  bow  against  the  foe.'  We  have 
here,    apparently,    an    Assyrian   parallel   to   the 


Hebrew   '  Lord   of   Hosts,  God   of  the  armies  of 

Israel,.' 

6.  Sar  =  kissatu  in  the  titles  of  the  kings. — As  a 
title  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Sar  kiSiiiti,  '  king  of 
the  host '  (of  people  or  of  nations),  is  fairly  common. 
Adad-nirari  I.  (c.  IS-TO  B.C.)  bore  it,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  al.so  adopted,  more  or  less  regularly,  by 
his  successors.  In  Babylonia  Man-istu-su  (c.  2700 
B.C.)  calls  himself  Ingal  kii,  which,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  would  be  equivalent  to  sar  kiSSali  ;  but 
kiS  may  stand  for  the  city  of  Ki.s,  over  which  he 
ruled  (though  it  is  difiicult  to  understand,  in  such 
a  carefully-engraved  text,  how  the  determinative 
suffix  could  have  been  omitted).  Perhaps  the 
modesty  of  certain  Babylonian  kings  did  not  permit 
of  their  using  the  Sar  which  accompanies  divine 
names.  Among  the  later  Babylonian  rulers  who 
used  the  title  'king  of  the  host'  (of  men)  were 
Nebuchadrezzar  the  Great  and  Cyrus.  It  is  mainly 
the  German  Assyriologists  who  have  discussed  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Sar  kiSSati.  H.  Winckler 
thought  that  it  indicated  '  king  of  a  fixed  definite 
state,'  and  was  no  mere  title.  C.  P.  Tiele  was  of 
opinion  that  it  indicated  '  something  like  world- 
lordship.'  Leopold  Messerschmidt  suggested  that 
Sar  kiSSati  and  '  king  of  the  four  regions '  signify 
the  possession  of  two  territories,  and  were  not 
mere  titles.  F.  Hommel  holds  similar  views  to 
the  above.  C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt  renders  Sar 
kiSSati  (sc.  niSi)  as  '  king  of  the  totality  of  nations.' 
H.  V.  Hilprecht  is  of  opinion  that  the  title  was 
first  used  by  the  kings  of  Kis,  and  was  due  to  word- 
play (see  above). 

To  all  appearance  the  Assyro-Babylonian  idea  of 
the  host  of  heaven  was  that  it  consisted  of  all  the 
divinities  whom  they  regarded  as  dwelling  in  and 
beneath  the  sky ;  and  the  stars  and  heavenly 
bodies  in  general,  identified,  as  they  were,  with 
the  gods,  were  included  therein.  The  host  of  the 
earth  apparently  included,  in  its  widest  sense, 
everj'thmg  in  the  world  which  the  god  had  created. 
In  its  narrowest  sense,  however,  the  latter  stood 
either  for  all  mankind  or  for  the  nations  under  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  kings,  wherever  they  had 
made  their  rule  efi'ective. 

Literature. — W.  Muss-Arnolt,  A  Concise  Diet,  of  the  Assyr- 
ian Language,  Berlin,  etc.,  1901-06,  p.  453  f.  ;  also,  for  methods 
of  writing  the  expressions,  etc.,  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  Alphabet- 
iiches  Verzeichniss  der  assyrischen  und  akkadischen  Worter, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  656  f.  T.  G.  PINCHES. 
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Primitive  (HuTTON  Webster),  p.  885. 
Babylonian  (T.  G.  PINCHES),  p.  889. 
Biblical.— See  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew). 

SABBATH  (Primitive).  —  i.  Introductory.— 
The  term  '  sabbath,'  in  ordinary  usage,  is  applied 
to  a  periodic  rest-day,  dedicated  to  a  god  and 
devoted  to  the  exercises  of  religion.  As  such  the 
term  refers  particularly  to  the  Jewish  Shabbdth, 
and  its  successor  the  Christian  Dies  Dominica,  or 
the  Lord's  Day.  The  Muliammadan  al  juniah, 
'the  meeting'  (for  worship),  which  occurs  on 
Friday,  is  derived  from  Christian  and  Jewish 
practice,  but  on  this  day  labour  is  suspended  only 
while  services  are  being  conducted  at  the  mosque. 
In  Buddhist  lands  the  Uposatha,  which  usually 
falls  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon,  and  on  the  two  days  which  are 
eighth  from  new  and  full  moon,  is  marked  by 
fasting  and  the  cessation  of  secular  activities. 
The  Uposatha  in  its  origin  among  the  Aryans  of 
ancient  India  could  have  owed  nothing  to  Jewish 

1  WAI  iv.  29,  47-61.  2  See  ERE  iv.  129». 

3  A,  H.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  London,  1849,  ii. 
448,  Mvnuments  of  Nineveh,  lot  ser.,  do.  1849,  pi.  13,  etc. 


Christian.— See  SUND.-VY. 
Jewish  (I.  Abrahams),  p.  891. 
Muharamadan  (G.  Margoliouth),  p. 


893. 


or  Christian  influence,  and  in  its  diffusion  through- 
out S.E.  Asia  it  appears  to  have  been  unattected  by 
the  influence  of  Islam.  The  question  naturally 
arises  how  far  these  sabbaths  of  civilized  peoples 
find  a  parallel  in  savage  and  barbarian  society  at 
the  present  time. 

The  observance  of  rest-days  forms  a  fairly 
common  custom  in  the  lower  culture,  if  exception 
be  made  of  the  Australian,  Melanesian,  and 
American  areas.  But  the  rest-day  among  so- 
called  primitive  peoples  is  as  a  rule  not  periodic  in 
character,  nor  is  it  necessarily  consecrated  to  a 
deity  and  employed  for  religious  services.  Further- 
more, it  is  usually  marked  by  various  regulations 
which  can  only  be  described  as  superstitions.  All 
public  gatherings  may  be  discontinued,  the  house 
or  the  village  closed  against  strangers,  lights 
extinguished,  songs,  dances,  and  loud  noises  for- 
bidden, and  abstinence  from  food  and  sexual  inter- 
course required.  The  day  of  rest  then  presents 
itself  as  a  day  of  complete  quiescence. 
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All  these  negative  regulations  find  their  clearest 
expression  in  the  tabus  which  have  been  studied, 
first  among  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  then  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  aboriginal  world,  and  finally 
among  peoples  of  archaic  civilization.  Tabu, 
indeed,  is  a  wide-spread  institution,  and  evidence 
for  its  existence  steadily  accumulates  with  the 
progress  of  anthropological  research.'  A  tabu 
may  be  defined  as  a  negative  regulation  or  pro- 
hibition which  is  supported  by  supernatural  sanc- 
tions. The  penalty  meted  out  to  the  tabu-breaker 
is  generally  death  or  some  physical  ailment 
supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  the  otlended  spirits. 
In  time  the  punishment  for  the  violation  of  a  tabu 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  duty  of 
the  tribal  god,  whose  chief  concern  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  customary  moral  rules. 

Things  or  persons  are  tabued,  primarily  because 
they  are  considered  mysterious,  abnormal,  danger- 
ous—because they  are  felt  to  be  potent  for  weal  or 
woe  in  the  life  of  man.  Early  psychology,  refining 
the.se  ideas  and  applying  them  to  different  classes 
of  phenomena,  produces  the  cognate  notions  of 
pollution  and  sanctity.  The  corpse  is  unclean  ; 
the  shedder  of  human  blood  is  likewise  unclean  ; 
but  the  priest  and  king,  who  belong  to  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  are  sacrosanct  or  holy.  These 
characteristics  are  easily  regarded  as  infectious,  as 
capable  of  transmission,  not  only  by  physical 
contact,  but  also  by  sight  and  mere  proximity. 
Hence  prudence  dictates  a  variety  of  precautions  ; 
the  dangerous  person  or  thing  is  removed  to  a 
safe  distance,  oris  carefully  isolated,  oris  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  insulating  regulations.  The  entire 
community  is  interested  in  such  proceedings,  and 
on  certain  occasions  may  itself  be  placed  under  a 
rigid  quarantine.  When  this  happens,  a  period  of 
abstinence,  merging  into  quiescence,  will  be  con- 
sidered the  surest  means  of  avoiding  spiritual 
dangers  which  tlireaten  each  and  every  member  of 
the  body  politic.  Moreover,  when  the  impending 
danger  "is  specifically  attributed  to  the  action  of 
spirUs  or  of  gods,  the  observance  of  the  rest-day 
readily  develops  into  a  method  of  propitiating,  and 
even  of  honouring,  the  supernatural  powers.  The 
two  conceptions  of  abstinence  and  propitiation  are 
not,  indeed,  always  sharply  distinguishable  in 
concrete  cases,  and  with  advancing  culture  they 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  closely  conjoined. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  communal 
regulation.s  observed  in  connexion  with  primitive 
sabbatlis  have  been  modelled  on  the  tabus  observed 
by  single  persons  and  household  groujis  at  such 
critical  seasons  as  birth,  puberty,  marriage,  and 
death.  Comparative  studies  liave  indicated  how 
numerous  are  the  prohibitions  which  attach  to  these 
occasions,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
with  the  deepening  sense  of  social  .solidarity, 
observances  once  confined  to  the  individual  only,  or 
to  his  imniediale  connexions,  would  often  pa.ss 
over  into  rites  performed  by  the  community  at 
large.  However  this  may  be,  primitive  sabbaths 
certainly  present  themselves  as  public  ordinances 
which  bear  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  entire 
system  of  private  tabus. 

2.  Sabbaths  at  critical  epochs.— A  survey  of 
many  rude  societies  shows  that  any  time  of  s])(!cial 
Bignificance,  inaugurating  a  new  era  or  marking 
the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  any  time 
of  storm  and  stress,  any  epoch  when  untoward 
events  have  occurred  or  are  (expected  to  occur,  may 
be  invested  with  tabus  designed  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  the  communal  life  and  to  ward  ofl 
the  threatened  danger  or  disaster.  Throughout 
Polynesia,  in  Indonesia,  anil  in  certain  parts  of 
U.K.  Asia  there  exists,  or  until  recently  existed,  an 
extenHive  bwiy  of  conimnnal  rest-days,  whose  pur- 
1  Her  art.  T*liu. 


pose  appears  to  have  been  entirely  prophylactic  and 
protective.  In  that  part  of  the  world  periods  of 
abstinence  and  quiescence  are  imposed  because  of 
such  unusual,  and  therefore  critical,  events  as  a 
conflagration,  an  epidemic  sickness,  or  an  earth- 
quake ;  after  a  death  ;  at  the  changes  of  the  moon  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  ;  during  a  time  devoted  to  the  banning 
of  ghosts  and  demons  ;  and  in  connexion  with  such 
important  undertakings  as  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  seed-planting  and  harvest,  and  the  celebration 
of  a  solemn  religious  ceremony.  The  procedure  in 
each  case  is  much  the  same  :  the  community  sub- 
jects itself  to  a  number  of  negative  regulations, 
imposing  idleness,  fasting,  and  continence  upon  all 
its  members. 

These  sabbaths  at  critical  epochs  formerly  con- 
stituted a  noteworthy  feature  of  Polynesian  life, 
especially  in  old  Hawaii,  where  the  institution  of 
tabu  perhaps  reached  its  acme  of  development. 
Their  observance  varied  according  as  they  were 
common  or  strict.  When  a  common  season  pre- 
vailed, the  men  were  required  only  to  abstain  from 
their  usual  duties  and  to  attend  at  the  temple, 
where  prayers  were  oft'ered  every  morning  and 
evening.  "During  a  period  strictly  tabued  the 
regulations  had  a  sterner  character,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  general  gloom  and  silence  pervaded  the 
whole  district  or  island.  Every  fire  and  light  was 
extinguished ;  canoes  were  not  launched  ;  no 
person  bathed  ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors,  except  those  whose  presence  was  required 
at  the  temple.'  I'"rom  another  account  we  learn 
that  any  one  found  in  a  canoe  on  a  tabu  day 
incurred  the  death  penalty,  and  that  a  like  fate 
was  reserved  for  the  man  who  indulged  in  carnal 
pleasures  or  only  made  a  noise  at  such  a  time." 

Communal  tabus  of  the  strict  type  that  has  been 
described  were  observed  by  the  Hawaiian  Islanders 
on  a  variety  of  occasions,  particularly  when  a  chief 
temple  was  consecrated  and  when  the  New  Year's 
festival  was  celebrated.  The  Hawaiian  religious 
system  also  included  a  remarkable  approximation 
to  the  institutiim  of  a  weekly  sabbath.  In  every 
lunar  month  there  were  four  tabu  periods,  dedicated 
severally  to  the  four  great  gods  of  the  native 
pantheon.  The  first  was  that  of  Ku,  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  night ;  the  second,  that  of  Hua, 
at  full  moon,  including  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
nights;  the  third,  that  of  Kaloa,  on  the  twenty- 
fourtli  and  twenty-fifth  nights;  and  the  fourth, 
that  uf  K:ine,  on  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty- 
eighth  nights.  During  these  tabu  periods  a  devout 
king  generally  remained  in  the  temple,  busy  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice ;  women  were  forbidden  to 
enter  canoes,  and  sexual  intercourse  was  pro- 
hibited.' 

Seasons  of  communal  abstinence  and  quiescence 
were  enforced  in  the  Society  and  Marquesas 
Islands  in  connexion  with  the  bonito  fishing,  and 
in  New  Zealand  at  the  time  of  planting  of  the 
kumal■^^  or  sweet  potato.*  In  the  Ton™  Islands, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  lirstfruits  occurred,  all  work 
was  forbidden,  and  even  any  one's  appearance  out 
of  doors,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  llie  cereni<my, 
was  interdicted."  The  natives  of  Samoa,  who 
possessed  a  remarkably  complex  pantlieon  of 
divinities  with   animal   and  vegetable  attributes, 
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were  obliged  to  suspend  work  on  certain  occasions 
devoted  to  their  worship.'  During  December, 
when  the  god  Ratumai-Mbulu  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  Fiji  Islands,  a  sabbatical  period  ensued. 

'Throughout  that  moon  it  is  ta.bu  to  beat  the  drum,  to  sound 
the  conch-shell,  to  dance,  to  plant,  to  fight,  or  to  sing  at  sea. 
...  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  priest  sounds  the  consecrated 
shell :  the  people  rai.se  a  great  shout,  carrying  the  good  news 
from  village  to  village,  and  pleasure  and  toil  are  again  free  to 
all.' 2 

The  scanty  records  of  aboriginal  Polynesian 
society  also  contain  some  passing  references  to 
the  observance  of  communal  sabbaths  on  certain 
occasions  when  the  social  consciou.sness  had  been 
deeply  moved  by  imtoward  and  disastrous  events. 

In  the  island  of  Futuna  'they  go  so  far  as  to  tapu  the  da}' — 
e.g.,  to  interdict  all  work  in  order  to  please  the  gods,  or  to 
avert  the  hurricanes. '3 

In  Hawaii  a  tabued  period  was  declared  during 
the  sickness  of  a  cliief.''  In  Samoa  the  death  of  a 
chief  of  high  rank  was  followed  by  the  suspension 
of  all  work  in  the  settlement  for  a  period  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  days,  until  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  performed.'  On  the  island  of  Yap,  one  of 
the  Carolines,  two  aged  wizards,  before  whom  all 
important  questions  come  for  decision,  have  the 
power  of  laying  tabus  on  an  entire  village.  The 
periods  of  seclusion  have  been  known  to  last  for 
six  months.  The  critical  epochs,  when  such  inter- 
dicts are  imposed,  occur  at  a  time  of  drought, 
famine,  or  sickness,  after  the  death  of  a  chief  or 
famous  man,  and  before  a  fishing  expedition. 

'  In  short,  any  great  public  event  is  thus  celebrated,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  always  a  tabu  in  full  swing  somewhere  or  other, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  traders,  who  only  see  in  these 
enforced  holidays  an  excuse  for  idling,  drunkenness,  and 
debaucher.v.'S 

Seasons  of  communal  abstinence  are  not  found 
in  Australia,  and  only  faint  indications  of  them 
exist  within  the  Melanesian  area.  In  New  Guinea 
a  few  instances  have  been  noted,  all  within  the 
British  possessions  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indonesian  tribes  of  Borneo,  including  tlie  Kayans, 
the  Sea  Dayaks,  and  the  Land  Dayaks,  keep  many 
sabbaths  in  connexion  with  agricultural  operations 
and  other  critical  occasions.  The  Bornean  regula- 
tions disclose  a  fairly  consistent  etlbrt  to  adjust 
the  length  of  the  communal  tabu  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  event  which  it  commemorates.  Thus, 
house-building  imposes  a  shorter  season  of  absti- 
nence than  does  planting  or  sowing  ;  a  single  death 
in  the  village  may  require  the  cessation  of  activity 
by  the  inhabitants  for  only  one  day ;  but  an 
epidemic  sickness  may  necessitate  a  three  days' 
rest,  as  among  the  Sea  Dayaks,  or  even  an  eight 
days'  rest,  as  among  the  Land  Dayaks.  The 
restrictions  themselves  appear  to  be  substantially 
the  same  in  all  instances. 

The  inhabitants  '  remain  in  their  houses,  in  order  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  ;  but  their  eating  must  be  moderate  and  often 
consists  of  nothing  but  rice  and  salt.  .  .  .  People  under  inter- 
dict may  not  bathe,  touch  fire,  or  employ  theraselves  about 
their  ordinary  occupations.' 7 

To  these  prohibitions  should  be  added  that  of 
sexual  intercourse,  a  tabu  specifically  mentioned 
for  one  Bornean  tribe,*  and  probably  found  among 
others. 

Communal  sabbaths  appear  to  be  unknown  to 
the  nomadic  hunting  tribes  which  occupy  the 
interior  parts  of  Borneo  and  probably  represent  an 
aboriginal  population.      The  custom   under  con- 
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sideration  must  therefore  be  an  Indonesian  im- 
portation into  Borneo  —  a  conclusion  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  similar  observances 
prevail  among  the  Indonesian  inhabitants  of  the 
Nicobars,  Bali,  Nias,  the  Mentawi  Islands, 
Formosa,  and  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  A 
typical  instance  is  atlbrded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pagi  Islands,  which  form  the  southern  exten- 
sion of  the  Mentawi  group.  These  people  worship 
the  evil  spirits  which  manifest  their  power  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  earthquakes,  tornadoes, 
and  floods.  When  confronted  by  some  real  or 
imaginary  danger,  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  villages  and  exclude  all  .strangers.  During 
this  period  of  separation  from  the  world  tliey  may 
neither  give  nor  receive  anything,  they  must 
refrain  from  eating  certain  articles  of  food,  and 
they  may  not  engage  in  trade.'  Another  authority 
points  out  that,  while  all  crises  in  the  communal 
life  of  the  natives  are  thus  kept  as  periods  of 
restriction,  yet  in  some  cases  the  rest-days  have 
become  joyous  festivals  and  holidays. - 

Assuming,  with  modern  ethnographers,  that  the 
Indonesian  peoples  represent  an  admixture  in 
various  proportions  of  primitive  Indian  and  S. 
Mongolian  stocks,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  in  certain  parts  of  S.E.  Asia,  and 
notably  among  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  of  Assam 
and  Burma,  communal  sabbaths  form  a  cliaracter- 
istic  featiire  of  the  native  culture.  The  word 
(fenna,  which  the  Nagas  of  Manipur  apply  to  any- 
thing tabued  or  forbidden,  al.so  signifies  the  village 
rest-days  imposed  in  connexion  with  the  rice 
cultivation,  after  the  occurrence  of  unusual  pheno- 
mena, such  as  earthquakes,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  and  the  appearance  of  comets,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  settlement  by  fire,  and  the  outbreak  of 
an  epidemic  sickness.'  Indeed,  as  an  early  writer 
remarks, 

there  is  '  no  end  to  the  reasons  on  which  a  kennie  must  or 
may  be  declared,  and  as  it  consists  of  a  general  holiday  when 
no  work  is  done,  this  .  .  .  Sabbath  appears  to  be  rather  a 
popular  institution.'-* 

The  genua  custom  seems  to  have  attained  its  most 
complicated  and  grotesque  development  among  the 
Nagas,  but  it  is  found  among  other  peo[)les  of 
Assam  and  may  be  traced  in  various  parts  of 
Burma. 

The  close  resemblances  which  exist  between 
these  sabbatical  observances  in  S.E.  Asia,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Polynesia  lend  probability  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  an 
institution  which  has  been  gradually  diftused  from 
its  Asiatic  home  over  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
thence  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  infer  that  the  conceptions  which  in  this 
part  of  the  world  have  generated  the  tabued  day 
are  therefore  local  and  confined.  On  the  contrary, 
they  underlie  a  wide  range  of  social  phenomena. 

■There  are  few  superstitions  with  a  wider  pre- 
valence among  the  lower  races  than  that  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  ordinary  occupations 
after  a  death.  The  prohibition  of  work  at  this 
time  usually  forms  only  one  of  a  number  of 
regulations,  which  also  impose  partial  or  complete 
abstinence  from  food  and  place  a  ban  on  loud  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  the  wearing  of  ornaments  and 
gay  clothing.  The  explanation  of  the  tabus  must 
be  sought  partly  in  animistic  conceptions :  the 
survivors  ought  to  avoid  all  conspicuous  activity, 
if  they  would  not  attract  the  unwelcome  attentions 
of  the  ghost.  But  a  more  common  belief  is  that  in 
the   pollution  of  death — a  belief  which  leads  to 
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many  regulations  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
corpse,  of  undertakers,  of  the  dead  man's  familj- 
and  friends,  and  of  mourners  generally.  The 
polluting  power  of  death  extends  to  everything  in 
its  presence  ;  hence  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
little  or  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  survivors, 
at  any  rate  tUl  after  the  funeral.  The.se  tabus  are 
often  confined  to  the  family  or  to  the  relatives  of 
the  dead.  Where,  however,  the  sense  of  social 
solidarity  is  strong,  the  notion  of  abstinence  at  so 
critical  a  season  may  be  extended  to  the  entire 
community. 

An  inquiry  into  the  geographical  difl'usion  of 
this  superstition  shows  it  to  be  not  unknown  in 
Polynesia,  Micronesia,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  Oceanic  area.  It  is  dis- 
coverable in  Assam,  Burma,  various  parts  of  India, 
and  Tibet.  Africa  from  north  to  south  offers  many 
instances  of  communal  tabus  following  a  death  and 
imposing  abstinence  from  work.  In  the  New 
World  the  Eskimo  tribes  from  Greenland  to 
Bering  Strait  possess  the  custom  in  a  marked 
degree.  It  is  also  found  among  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Eskimo,  thus  strengthening  the  argument 
for  the  transmission  of  cultural  elements  be- 
tween N.W.  America  and  N.E.  Asia.  Since  these 
tabued  days  are  observed  in  many  cases  by  un- 
related peoples,  who,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
reaches,  have  never  been  in  cultural  contact,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  beliefs  underlying  the 
superstition  have  not  been  narrowly  limited,  but 
belong  to  the  general  stock  of  primitive  ideas. 

3.  Sabbatarian  aspects  of  religious  festivals. — 
The  fact  that  most  religious  festivals  are  observed 
as  holidays,  when  men  give  up  secular  occupations 
and  devote  themselves  to  joyful  worship  and  relaxa- 
tion of  all  kinds,  should  not  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  the  remission  of  labour  at  such  times  has 
generally  been  dictated  by  jiractical  and  non- 
superstitious  considerations.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that,  in  .some  fairly  rude  communities, 
abstinence  from  work  forms  a  part  of  the  regular 
procedure  for  facing  a  crisis  and  the  spiritual 
dangers  supposed  to  characterize  such  an  occasion. 
The  rest  is  a  measure  of  protection  and  proi)itiation, 
quite  as  much  as  the  fasts,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
prayers  by  wliich  it  may  be  attended.  Where 
idea-s  of  this  nature  prevail,  all  labour  is  tabued. 

As  we  pass  from  savagery  to  barbarism  arid  from 
animism  to  polytheism,  the  notion  of  tabu,  at  first 
vague  and  indeterminate,  tends  to  dificrentiate 
into  the  twin  concepts  of  impurity  and  holiness. 
To  the  primitive  mind  the  sanctity  wliich  attaches 
to  the  priest  or  king,  to  such  objects  of  special 
reverence  as  bull-roarers,  idols,  and  altars,  and 
also  to  certain  places  and  shrines  is  sulliciently 
material  to  be  transmissible  and  to  be  capable  of 
infecting  with  its  mysterious  i|ua]ities  wliatever  is 
done  at  a  jiarticular  time.  The  notion  of  the  trans- 
missibility  of  holiness  may  seem  of  itself  to  furnish 
a  HufTicient  reiuson  for  aostaining  from  ordinarj- 
occupations  on  a  sacred  day.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  idea  appears  to  mingle  quite  inextricably 
with  the  op|)ijsite  though  related  conception  that 
what  is  holy  can  be  contaminated  by  contact  witli 
the  secular  and  the  profane.  Furthermore,  when 
holy  days  come  to  be  definitely  consecrated  to 
deities,  who  at  such  times  are  believed  to  be 
present  among  their  worshippers,  it  is  easy  to  see 
Iiow  the  belief  arises  that  a  god  is  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  his  ilevotees. 
Abstinence  from  work  then  taki^s  its  place  among 
other  rites  as  a  recognizcil  way  of  exjiressing  a 
proper  reverence  for  theilivinity ;  while,  converselj', 
to  labour  on  his  holy  day  implies  a  disrespectful 
nttitndc  towarils  him. 

The  consecration  of  a  particalar  day  to  a  divinity 
Ih  a  eonimiin  feature  of  polytheistic  cults.     Had  we 


definite  information  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  great  deities  of  the  higher 
religions,  it  would  probably  appear  that  in  most 
instances  their  connexion  with  particular  days  is  a 
secondary  rather  than  a  primary  formation.  In 
other  words,  a  period  dedicated  to  a  god,  and 
observed  bj'  his  worshippers  with  abstinence  from 
labour,  may  once  have  been  a  season  of  tabu  for 
other  and  quite  different  reasons.  Some  pertinent 
instances  of  tabued  days  which  developed  into  holy 
days  may  be  noted.  Thus,  in  the  comparatively 
well-developed  religious  system  of  the  llawaiians, 
the  New  Year's  festival  was  consecrated  to  the  god 
Lono  ;  but  the  same  festival  in  Fiji  was  not  associ- 
ated wit  h  any  particular  divinity.  The  four  tabued 
periods  in  the  Hawaiian  lunar  month,  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  great  gods  of  the  native  pantheon, 
must  be  considered  to  have  had  no  original  con- 
nexion with  any  divinity,  for  among  the  Dayak 
tribes  of  Borneo  there  are  numerous  tabus  attach- 
ing to  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  imposing  com- 
munal abstinence.  The  Bontoc  Igorot,  a  non- 
Christian  folk  of  N.  Luzon,  observe  a  sabbath 
which  occurs,  on  an  average,  about  every  ten  days 
during  the  year.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lumawig,  the 
only  god  throughout  the  Bontoc  culture  area.  Ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  indicates  that  this 
sabbath  in  its  earlier  form  was  not  a  periodic  but 
an  occasional  observance,  called  forth  only  by 
particular  emergencies  in  the  communal  life.  The 
present  form  of  the  institution  exhibits  a  tendency, 
doubtless  directed  by  the  Igorot  priestliood,  to 
calendarize  seasons  of  tabu  at  definite  and  regular 
intervals.  Its  dedication  to  Lumawig  is  probably 
only  a  natural  outcome  of  the  pre-eminence  as- 
signed to  that  supreme  god,  who  stands  out  in  such 
bold  relief  against  the  crowd  of  ancestral  spirits, 
good  and  bad,  investing  the  Igorot  world.'  Some 
of  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  Imiia  hold  festivals  in 
honour  of  their  local  deities,  when  laljour  is  usually 
suspended.  Mother  Earth,  an  object  of  n\ucn 
devotion  in  Bengal,  is  worshipped  at  the  end  of 
the  hot  season.  The  goddess  generally  manifests 
herself  as  the  benignant  source  of  all  things,  but 
sometimes  she  brings  disease  and  hence  requires  a 
l)ropitiatory  festival.  At  this  time  all  ploughing, 
.sowing,  and  other  work  cease,  and  Bengali  widows 
refrain  from  eating  cooked  rice.''  A  simihir  sabbath 
in  honour  of  Mother  Eart  h  is  very  strictly  observed 
by  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast.'  Turning  to 
W.  Africa,  we  find  on  the  Slave  Coast  an  annual 
All  .Souls'  festival  kept  as  a  period  of  abstinence. 
The  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  Egungun,  a  god 
who  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  dead,  and 
after  whom  a  powerful  secret  society  has  been 
named.  A  similar  ceremony,  imposing  a  cessation 
of  work  for  eight  days,  is  observed  by  the  Gold 
Coast  tribes,  who,  however,  have  not  dedicated  it 
to  a  god.  These  instances,  which  do  not  exhaust 
the  evidence,  illustrate  the  passage  of  the  tabued 
day  into  the  god's  sacred  day. 

4.  Sabbatarian  aspects  of  market-days. — Rest- 
days,  more  or  less  regular  in  iici'uniMU'c  and  follow- 
ing at  short  intervals  after  jicrinds  iif  contiinious 
lalionr,  arc  frci|uently  cdiscrvcd  by  iMimilive  agri- 
culturists. Sabbaths  of  this  sort  appear  to  be 
unknown  among  migratory  hunting  and  fishing 
peo)iles  or  anuing  nomadic  pastoral  tribes.  A 
wandering  hunter  re(iuires  no  regular  day  of  rest, 
since  his  life  passes  in  alternafions  of  continuous 
labour,  while  following  tlie  chase,  and  of  almost 
uninlcrrnplcd  idleness  after  a  successful  hunt. 
I''or  the  herdsman  there  can  be  no  rclaxafion  of 
the  diurnal  duties,  for  the  callle  must  be  drivi^n  to 

'  A.  H.  .Irnkn,  Thr  Htininc  /ffiiru^KtlitloloijirntSurvi'y  I'ulillca- 
Uon»),  Mnnlln,  limr),  i.  20511. 

2  W.  Crcioko,  Natiixa  0/  tl.  Inilin.  London,  1007.  p.  S:i2. 

3(;.  K.  Mcnon,  in  Madras  Uomrnmcni  Muteum  lluUetin,  v. 
liniKi]  nil  I. 
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pasture  every  morning  ;  they  must  be  watched  and 
watered  ;  and  at  night  they  must  be  milked. 
Again,  the  shepherd,  compared  witli  tlie  farmer, 
scarcely  needs  a  regular  rest-day  ;  his  occupation 
requires  so  little  continuous  exertion  that  he  can 


pursue  it  all  the  year  round  without  any  injury  to 
Iiis  health.  A  farmer,  however,  is  benefited  by  a 
period  of  rest  occurring  more  or  less  regularly  ; 
and,  though  agricultural  pursuits  are  dependent 
upon  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  he  is  usually 
able  to  postpone  his  work  for  a  brief  period  with- 
out serious  loss.  It  might  be  argued,  therefore, 
that  the  change  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  life 
would  itself  be  sufficient  to  call  into  existence  the 
institution  of  periodic  rest-days.  It  seems  true, 
liowever,  that  the  connexion  of  the  rest-days  with 
the  farmer's  pursuits  is  due  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  regular  sabbath  implies  a  settled  life,  a  fairly 
well-developed  form  of  social  organization,  and 
something  approaching  a  calendar  system. 

The  greater  number  of  periodic  rest-days  ob- 
served by  agricultural  peoples  in  the  lower  stages 
of  culture  are  associated  with  the  institution  of  the 
market  {q.v.).  Days  on  which  markets  regularly 
take  place  are  not  infrequently  characterized  by 
Sabbatarian  regulations.  Such  market-days  have 
a  wide  dili'usion.  Markets  every  fifth  day  are 
found  in  vai'ious  parts  of  New  Gumea,  in  Celebes, 
Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  among  the  natives  of 
Tongking,  Siam,  and  Burma.  Throughout  the 
central  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  British  and 
German  possessions  in  the  east  to  those  of  the 
Portuguese  and  French  in  the  west,  there  are 
numerous  market-places  where  neighbouring  com- 
munities meet  regularly  to  exchange  their  produc- 
tions. Usually  every  fourth  day  is  a  market-day 
and  is  observed  by  the  cessation  of  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. A  similar  custom  exists  among  the  peoples 
on  both  banks  of  the  lower  Congo.  The  market  is 
a  well-developed  institution  among  the  semi- 
civilized  negroes  about  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Here 
we  find  market-weeks  varying  from  three  to  ten 
days  in  length.  One  week-day  is  usually  reserved 
for  the  market  and  is  often  regarded  as  the  appro- 
priate time  for  abstaining  from  toilsome  labour. 
Similar  market-days,  kept  as  general  holidays, 
were  known  in  ancient  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Colombia,  and  Peru. 

A  market-day  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a 
rest-day.  Those  who  attend  a  market  must  aban- 
don for  the  time  being  their  usual  occupations.  It 
is  also  a  holiday,  affording  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  sports,  and  amusements  of  all  sorts. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  character  of  most  of  the 
market-days  found  in  S.E.  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  In  the 
Congo  region,  however,  the  market-day  sometimes 
bears  an  unlucky  character,  and  a  distinct  tendency 
exists  to  attach  various  restrictions  to  it.  In  the 
Guinea  region  the  market-day  often  (though  not 
always)  coincides  with  the  general  day  of  rest 
observed  by  an  entire  community.  As  such  it 
may  be  consecrated  to  a  god  and  rigorously 
observed.  This  extensive  development  of  Sabba- 
tarian regulations  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Africa. 

5.  Unlucky  days  as  sabbaths. — The  observance 
of  unlucky  days  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  primi- 
tive society  and  among  peoples  of  archaic  civiliza- 
tion. Under  the  attenuated  form  of  a  survival 
the  superstition  still  lingers  in  civilized  lands.  The 
precautions  which  characterize  these  days — not  to 
engage  in  various  activities,  not  to  eat  specified 
foods,  not  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse,  not  to 
travel,  not  to  buy  or  sell — illustrate  clearly  enough 
the  general  likeness  between  periods  tabued  and 
periods  deemed  unlucky. 

A  common  source  of  the  belief  in  unlucky  days 


is  to  be  sought  in  the  erroneous  association  of 
ideas.  If  an  unfortunate  event  has  taken  place  on 
a  certain  day,  the  notion  easily  arises  that  all 
actions  performed  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day  will 
have  a  similarly  unfortunate  issue.  Among  the 
Tshi  of  W.  Africa,  e.g.,  the  most  unlucky  day  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  Saturday  on  which  Osai 
Tutu  was  slain  in  ambush  near  Acromanti  in 
1731.' 

The  observation  of  natural  phenomena  often 
accounts  for  the  unlucky  character  assigned  to 
certain  occasions.  Many  superstitions  attach  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  moon.  Various  primitive 
peoples  have  pronounced  beliefs  respecting  the  un- 
favourable influence  of  the  moon  on  human  activi- 
ties. A  partial  or  complete  abstention  from  work 
may  be  required  during  the  waning  moon,  as  well 
as  during  the  two  or  three  days  of  the  moon's  in- 
visibility at  the  end  of  the  lunation.  Eclipses  of 
the  moon  are  sometimes  considered  unlucky  for 
work  and  are  accompanied  by  fasting  and  other 
forms  of  abstinence.  During  such  times  of  un- 
canny and  terrifying  darkness  it  is  thought  wi.se 
to  avoid  every  sort  of  activity,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumption of  food  which  may  be  tainted  with  mys- 
terious evil.  Thus,  in  S.  India,  when  an  eclipse 
occurs,  the  people  retire  to  their  houses  and  remain 
behind  closed  doors.  No  one  would  think  of  initi- 
ating anj-  important  work  at  this  time.- 

Among  many  peoples  in  the  lower  culture  the 
time  of  new  moon  and  full  moon,  much  less  com- 
monly of  each  half  moon,  is  a  season  of  restric- 
tion and  abstinence.  Tlie  lunar  day  is  sometimes 
a  holy  day  dedicated  to  a  god,  who  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  moon  itself.  Instances  of  this  sort 
are  to  be  correlated  with  the  general  course  of 
religious  development,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
emergence  of  polytheistic  cults  and  the  schematiza- 
tion  of  the  ritual.  But  under  more  primitive  con- 
ditions the  lunar  day  is  an  unlucky  (or  tabued) 
day,  quite  independent  of  any  association  with  a 
deity.  Tlie  existence  of  these  lunar  tabus  in  Poly- 
nesia, Indonesia,  and  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
survivals  of  them  in  Asiatic  and  European  lands, 
throws  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
and  its  assumed  Babylonian  original. 

The  observance  of  unlucky  days  has  undoubtedly 
retarded  human  progress.  They  hinder  individual 
initiative  and  tend  to  prevent  the  undertaking  of 
lengthy  enterprises  which  may  be  interrupted  by 
the  recurrence  of  an  unfavourable  period.  Their 
extensive  development  compels  fitful,  intermittent 
labour,  rather  than  a  steady  and  continuous  occu- 
pation. They  may  even  directly  afi'ect  political 
and  social  conditions  where,  as  in  modern  Ashanti 
and  ancient  Rome,  assemblies  could  not  be  held, 
or  courts  of  justice  stand  ojien,  or  armies  engage 
the  enemy,  when  the  unlucky  day  came  round. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  all  such  beliefs  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  astrologer  and  magician,  and  thus 
tend  further  to  strengthen  the  chains  with  which 
superstition  fetters  its  votaries. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article.  For 
a  much  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject,  tojrether  with  an  exten- 
sive bibliography,  see  Hutton  Webster,  AVi'(  Days,  New  York, 
1916,  esp.  chs.  i."-v.,  ix.  HUTTON   AVeB.STER. 

SABBATH  (Babylonian).  —  Notwithstanding 
that  the  Sabbath,  as  we  know  it,  may  be  a  specifi- 
cally Hebrew  institution,  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia.  In  that 
country,  however,  it  was  not  the  rest-day  ending 
the  seven-day  week,  owing  to  the  Creator  having 
rested  from  His  work  on  that  day  (Gn  2-),  but  was 
due  to  the  festival  of  the  full  moon  on  the  15th 

1  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ts/ii-speakinu  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
London,  1887,  p.  219  f. 

2  E.  Thurston,  Omens  and  Superstitions  o/  S.  India,  London, 
1912,  p.  44. 
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day  of    the    month,   when    the    earth's    satellite 
'  rested '  for  a  while  at  the  height  of  his  brilliancy. 

1.  The  Akkadian  (Semitic  Babylonian)  word 
for  '  Sabbath  '  and  its  orig-in.— The  word  by  wliich 
the  Babylonian  Sabbath  is  designated  is  the  some- 
what rare  term  iapattu'"  or  SabattuT",  long  known 
to  Assyriologists,  and  early  recognized  as  the 
probable  original  of  the  Hebrew  sabbath.  The 
second  (labial)  radical,  however,  is  apparently  not 
bb,  but  b  or  p,^  and  the  third  (the  dental)  is 
doubled.  The  word  originated  in  the  Sumerian 
Sa-bat,  a  compound  meaning  '  mid-rest'  or  '  heart- 
rest'  {Sag,  'heart';  bat,  'to  reach  the  end,'  'to 
die  ').  This  the  Semitic  Babylonians  paraphrased 
as  um  m'ih  libbi,  ' day  of  rest  of  the  heart '  ('day  of 
mid-repose'),  in  WAI  II.  pi.  32,  16((6.  That  this 
was  not  the  designation  of  the  last  day  of  the 
seven-day  week,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fragment 
published  in  WAI  111.  pi.  56,  no.  4,1.  27,  completed 
by  the  duplicate  in  FSB  A  xxvi.  [1904]  pi.,  and 
pp.  51-56,  where  it  is  explained  as  the  loth  day  of 
the  month,  when  the  moon  was  more  or  less  at  the 
full. 

2.  The  moon's  '  mid-rest '  in  the  creation-story. 
— The  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  loth  day  of  the 
month  as  the  moon's  sabbath  seems  to  be  clearly 
stated  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  Semitic  Story  of 
the  Creation,^  notwithstanding  that  the  text  is 
unfortunately  imperfect,  the  greater  part  of  an 
essential  character  being  broken  awaj'.  The 
justification  for  the  restoration  of  the  damaged 
word  as  Sapattti,  however,  is  shown  by  tlie  context. 
The  passage  refers  to  Merodach's  ordering  of  the 
heavenly  bodies : 

'  Nannuru  (the  moon)  he  caused  to  shine,  ruling  the  night : 
He  set  him  then  as  a  creature  of  the  night,  to  make  known 

the  days  [i.e.  the  festivals]. 
Monthly',  unfailing,  he  provided  him  with  a  tiara. 
At  the  beginniiii^  of  the  month  then,  appearing  in  the  land, 
The  horns  shiny  forth  to  make  known  the  seasons. 
"  On  the  7th  (lav  the  tiara  perfecting, 

A    sabbath   ([.ia]paltu)  shalt  thou    then    encounter,    mid- 
[month '.'jly." ' 
The  trace  of   the  first  character  of  iapattu  lends 
itself  to  either  of  the  two  signs  having  the  phonetic 
value  of  Sa. 

3.  The  Babylonian  Sabbath  and  the  seven-day 
week. — This  is  the  week  witli  which  we  are  .so 
well  acquainted,  and  which  Christians  have 
adopted  from  the  Hebrews,  merely  changing  the 
day  of  rest  from  the  seventh  to  the  lirst  day. 
Here,  however,  ia-bnt  and  Sapattu,  its  derivative, 
were  not  applied  to  the  seventh  day  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, but  another  word  was  used  which  they 
evidently  considered  more  appropriate,  namely 
H-hul-galluiii,  from  the  Sumerian  ■tlliulfjnla,  which 
they  translated  by  limu  liinnu,  '  evil  day.'  Tliis 
was  the  7th,  14l'h,  21st,  and  'iSth  days  of  every 
month,  so  that,  ius  the  Babylonian  months  had  '29 
or  30  days  each,  every  month  consisted  of  three 
weeks  of  seven  days  each,  and  one  of  nine  or  ten 
days,  according  to  the  length  of  the  month.  Two 
reasons  may  be  suggested  for  the  adojition  of  this 
seven-day  period:  (1)  the  seven  (divine)  planetary 
Ixxlies,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  period  of  a 
lunation  may  Ije  divided,  roughly,  into  tour  sections 
of  seven  days  each.'  The  following  is  the  jiara- 
graph  given  by  the  hemerologies  for  the  observance 
of  the  .seventh  day  of  the  month  as  a  sabbath  : 

'The  7th  day  li  a  holy-day  (nu*o((ii")  of  Mcrodach  and 
Zi'rr ■panitu">— an  acceptable  day,  an  evil  day  (li-Jufpaffix"). 
The  iihepberd  of  the  ([reot  trilws  (nffi  rabdli)*  shall  not  cat 
•altcd  meat  cooked  over  the  cuibert,  he  aball  not  change  his 

I  Probably  unbath  would  ho  more  correct  than  fohbath. 
Another  example  of  dagtih  Ui\e  Iranscribcd  as  daneth/ortf  Is 
the  name  Zerubbabel,  the  Babylonian  Z«ru-Ullbjli,  '  seed  of 
Babel.' 

»  Lines  )2-1H. 

>  Hec  the  Ath  line  of  the  translation  in  i  a,  above. 

*  Probably  the  old  Ht*t«i  of  Uabylonla,  such  aa  Burner,  Akkad, 
Kit,  Una,  ErKh,  NUIer,  ate. 


body-clothing,  he  shall  not  be  clothed  in  white,  he  shall  not 
offer  a  sacrifice.  The  king  shall  not  ride  in  a  chariot,  he  shall 
not  talk  victoriously.^  The  seer  shall  not  make  declaration 
with  regard  to  a  s,icred  place.  A  physician  shall  not  touch  a 
sick  man.     It  is  not  suitable  to  make  a  wish.' 

To  this  the  hemerology  for  the  intercalary  Elul 
adds  : 

'  In  the  night  the  king  shall  bring  his  offering  into  the 
presence  of  Merodach  and  Istar,  he  shall  make  the  sacrifice. 
The  raising  of  his  hand  (in  prayer)  is  acceptable  with  the  god.' 

The  entries  for  the  other  weekly  dies  ncfastl  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  14th  was  dedicated  to 
Nin-lila  and  Nergal,  to  whom  the  king  brought 
offerings  and  sacrifices  at  night-time  ;  the  21st  was 
the  day  of  votive  offering  to  Sin  (the  moon-god) 
and  Samas  (the  sun-god),  when,  at  dawn,  the 
king  niaile  his  ottering  to  Samas  and  '  the  Lady  of 
the  lands,'  to  Sin  and  Mali,  J^Ierodach's  spouse, 
whilst  the  28th  was  the  day  of  Ea  (god  of  the  deep 
and  of  unfathomable  wisdom)  and  the  'rest-day' 
(Sumerian  li-naam,  Semitic  bubbulu'")  of  Nergal, 
the  god  of  war,  disease,  ami  death.  On  the  ■28th 
the  king  made  his  offerings  to  Ea  and  Mah. 

The  contract-tablets  seem  to  indicate  that 
trading  and  mercantile  transactions,  including 
those  requiring  legal  advice  and  composition,  were 
continued  on  the  Babylonian  '  evil,'  '  unlucky,'  or 
'  unsuitable '  days  just  as  on  any  other  week-day, 
though  oracles  or  omens  may  have  been  consulted 
beforehand.  The  directions  gi\en  in  the  hemer- 
ologies, therefore,  refer  only  to  the  personages  and 
officials  named — the  high-priest  (who  apparently 
occupied  a  position  comparable  with  that  of  a 
bishop),  the  king,  the  seer,  and  the  physician  (all 
of  them,  probably,  in  what  the  Babylonians  would 
have  reganled  as  '  holy  orders ').  As  the  next 
phrase  (that  concerning  the  making  of  a  wish)  is 
in  general  terms,  this  alone  seems  to  refer  to  the 
ordinary  man.  At  nightfall  the  ban  was  appar- 
ently removed,  for  sacrifices  and  prayer  were  then 
allowed  to  be  ollered. 

Of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  seven- 
day  week  is  the  19th  ^  day  of  the  month,  which 
was  a  '  week  of  weeks '  from  the  first  day  of  the 
preceding  month.  This,  like  the  others,  was  an 
ti-hnlqallu'"' ;  but  it  had  a  special  ilcsignation, 
namely  um  ibbii,  explained  as  iimu  uggiiti,  '  day  of 
anger'  {ib  or  iba  in  Sumerian  means  'anger'; 
hence  this  rendering).  It  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  the  prohibitions  of  the  ordinary  weekly 
Sabbath  were  strengthened  on  that  of  the  week  of 
weeks.  This  great  tlay  was  dedicateil  to  Gula,  or  . 
Ban,  the  goddess  of  healing,  and  the  evening  sacri- 
fices were  for  En-urtu  (foriuerly  read  Ninip),  who, 
in  Babylonian  mythology,  is  associated  with  her. 

4.  The  weekly  Sabbath  in  the  inscriptions.— 
This  is  revealed  only,  and  that  dimly,  in  certain 
lists  of  offerings  found  at  Warka  (the  Erech  of 
Gn  10'°).  These  tablets,  which  are  of  late  date, 
are  best  re|)resentcd  by  the  series  in  .\.  T.  Clay, 
'Babylonian  Texts.'"  The  texts  which  they  bear 
are  in  tabular  form,  and  deal  witli  sheep  for 
slaughter  and  sacrifice.  On  (he  7th,  14th,  21st, 
and  2Stli  days  of  the  months  to  which  the  tablets 
refer  a  .sacrificial  kid  (or  lamb)  was  to  be  ott'ercd, 
though  the  dates  are  not  always  constant.  Thus 
in  Chislev  of  the  r>th  year  of  Cyrus,  when  the 
niciMlh  had  only  '29  days,  the  four  sacrifii:ial  days 
arc  as  indicated  here  ;  in  Tebet  (also  '29  days)  of 
the  accession-year  of  Canibyscs  the  first  three 
dales  only  occur,  that  of  the  '28th  being  omitted; 
in  Tebet  (30  days)  of  the  1st  year  of  Cambyses  the 
sacrificial  kid  of  the  6th  an<l  that  of  the  131  h  are 
recorded,  two  kids  for  unindicated  dates  being  set 
down  for  tlie  latter  iiart  of   the  month  ;  in  Tebet 

1  .*itf(ii,  probably  really  meaning  '  with  jiride  in  bis  exploiu.' 
Implying  al»n  that  ho  was  not  to  Inke  part  In  alTuirs  of  Stale. 
■J  Often  written  xi-nii-tala-ifi ,  'day  'JO  less  1.' 
>  Vale  Oritntat  Serirs,  vol.  I.  pp.  76-Sl  and  plates  :«!  lis. 
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(29  days)  of  the  3id  year  of  Cambyses  the  dates 
are  the  6th,  14th,  21st,  and  27th  ;  and  in  Nisan 
(30  days)  of  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  Cambyses  the 
four  dates  are  in  both  years  normal.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  tlie  day  was  not  observed  very 
strictly,  but  the  varying  dates  for  the  sacrifices 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  necessity  of  performing 
the  sacrifices  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the 
evening,'  while  it  was  still  dark.  The  names  of 
the  gods  to  whom  the  offerings  were  made  are  in 
no  case  given,  but  the  chief  deities  worshipped  at 
Erech  were  Anu  and  Istar.  The  '  week  of  weeks  ' 
is  not  noticed  in  these  lists  of  offerings.^ 

In  one  other  respect  the  Erech  tablets  confirm, 
as  far  as  they  go,  the  directions  of  the  hemer- 
ologies — namely,  that  these  sacrifices  were  made  by 
members  of  the  priestly  orders,  the  animals  having 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  temple  herdsman 
in  whose  charge  they  were. 

Literature. — W.  Lotz,  Quoestiones  de  Hiittoria  Sabbati, 
Leipzisr,  1S83;  T.  G.  Pinches,  in  PSBA  xxvi.  [1904]  &l-b(i, 
162  f.;  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  ExpT  xwn.  (1916)622'';  A.  T.  Clay, 
in  Yale  Oriental  Series,  vol.  i.,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.,  1915,  pp. 
75-80.    See  also  art.  Calendar  (Babylonian). 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
SABBATH  (Jewish).— I.  A  sign.— It  is  still 
far  from  clear  whether  or  not  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
was  a  derivative  from  Babylonia.  But,  whatever 
its  origin,  it  became  one  of  the  most  specifically 
Hebraic  institutions.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  the  day  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  close 
relationship  between  Israel  and  God.  Ezekiel, 
reviewing  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  day  when 
the  people  was  chosen  {20'),  presents  the  message  : 
'Hallow  my  sabbaths,'  'a  sign  between  me  and 
them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
that  sanctify  them '  (20'^°- '-).  The  same  conception 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  reappears 
in  Ex  31"- ".  Israel  hallows  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign 
of  the  people's  sanotification  by  God.  In  part  the 
sign  implies  the  marking  ofi'  of  Israel  from  the  rest 
of  the  world — a  conception  which  finds  expression 
in  the  Book  of  JubiUes,^  in  the  early  Midrash,  and 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  But  more  promi- 
nently the  distinction  is  less  of  Israel  than  of  the 
day.  '  And  the  Creator  of  all  things  blessed  this 
day  which  he  had  created  for  a  blessing  and  a 
sanctification  and  a  glory  above  all  days.'  *  Hence 
in  the  liturgy  the  commonest  epithet  applied  to 
the  Sabbath  is  'holy.'  The  two  ideas  are  closely 
interwoven.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
stitutes a  sign  at  once  of  Israel's  and  of  God's 
fidelity  to  the  covenant.  In  the  epigrammatic 
phrase  of  a  popular  Sabbath  table-hymn  composed 
by  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  (12th  cent.),  'I  keep  the 
Sabbath,  God  keeps  me :  it  is  an  eternal  sign  be- 
tween Him  and  me.'  In  part,  again,  the  sign  was 
associated  with  the  Creation  (as  in  the  Decalogue 
in  Ex  31"  and  in  Gn  2^)  ;  thus  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  gives  evidence  of  a  belief  in  '  Him 
who  spake  and  the  world  was.'  ^  And  in  part  the 
sign  was  historical.  This  is  shown  in  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  with  the  experiences  of  Israel 
in  Egypt.*     Perhaps  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 

1  As  with  the  Jews,  the  dayin  Babylonia  began  in  the  evening 
at  sunset. 

2  In  the  Calendar  of  Lucky  and  Unlucky  days,  referred  to  in 
ERE  iii.  70i*  (§  9),  of  which  the  original  is  published  in  WAl  v. 
plates  48  and  49,  there  are  no  recognizable  sabbaths— any  day  of 
the  month  might  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able for  work.  Thus  the  7th  of  Sivan  has  the  word  martw", 
*  bitterness,'  the  14th  and  19th  are  stated  to  be  '  unlucky,'  the 
2l8t  has  the  recommendation  not  to  '  ride  in  a  boat '  (or  '  ship  '), 
and  the  2Sth  was  '  unlucky.'  Amon^  the  more  noteworthy 
entries  are  '  fortunate  in  lawsuit '  for  Nisan  the  14th,  '  lucky  for 
the  king'  for  the  19th  and  21st  of  Tammuz,  whilst  on  the  7th  of 
Ab  'lion-attacks'  (were  to  be  feared),  and  the  14th,  19th,  21st, 
and  2Sth  were  simply  'unlucky.'  On  the  2Sth  of  Chislev  one 
ought  not  to  take  a  wife,  '  it  is  not  prosperous  '  (Sum.  nu-sisa). 

3  ii.  19,  31.  ''  Jub.  ii.  32. 
6  Mechilta,  ed.  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1870,  p.  103  (. 
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is  more  beautiful  than  the  use  made  of  Israel's 
sutterings  in  Egypt.  They  are  to  be  motive  for 
kindness  to  the  stranger  (Lv  19'''),  and  are  to  prompt 
the  Israelite  to  give  rest  to  his  servants  on  the 
Sabbath  (see  the  Decalogue  in  Dt  5"). 

2.  Sanctification.  —  All  these  aspects  of  the 
Sabbatli — as  a  memorial  of  God's  power  as  Creator, 
of  His  love  as  Kcdeemer  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  of  the  choice  of  Israel^are  summed  up  in  the 
liturgical  Kiddush,  or  sanctification,  prescribed  for 
use  in  the  home  (and  also  in  the  synagogue)  on  the 
Friday  eve.  After  quoting  Gn  l^'-2^,  tlie  Kiddiish 
runs  thus : 

'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments  and  hast  taken 
pleasure  in  us,  and  in  love  and  favour  hast  given  us  thy  holy 
Sabbath  as  an  inheritance,  a  memorial  of  the  creation— that 
day  being  also  the  first  of  the  holy  convocations,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  departure  from  Egypt.  For  thou  hast  chosen  ua 
and  sanctified  us  above  all  nations,  and  in  love  and  favour  hast 
given  ua  thy  holy  Sabbath  as  an  inheritance.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord,  who  hallowest  the  Sabbath. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
bringest  forth  bread  from  the  earth.'  i 

3.  Eschatology. — The  sign  is  also  eschatological. 
In  Jubilees  the  identity  between  heaven  and  earth 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  observance  is  asserted. 
The  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  The 
earthly  Sabbath  points  forward  to  the  Sabbath  in 
another  world,  '  a  world  which  is  entirely  Sabbath.'^ 
So  with  the  liturgy.  In  the  grace  after  meals  for 
the  Sabbath  occurs  this  sentence  :  '  May  the  All- 
merciful  let  us  inherit  the  day  which  shall  be 
wholly  a  Sabbath  and  rest  in  the  life  everlasting.'' 
And,  just  as  this  thought  worked  forwards  to  the 
world  to  come,  so  it  worked  backwards  to  the 
patriarchal  age.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  we 
read  : 

'  The  unwritten  law  was  named  amongst  them  [Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob],  and  the  works  of  the  commandments  were 
then  fulfilled,  and  belief  in  the  coming  judgment  was  then 
generated,  and  hope  of  the  world  that  was  to  be  renewed  was 
then  built  up,  and  the  promise  of  the  Ufe  that  should  come  here- 
after was  implanted.' 

Jubilees,*  too,  is  animated  with  the  same  desire 
to  include  those  who  lived  before  the  Law  in  the 
ob.servance  of  its  behests.  The  same  thought  is 
found  in  the  Talmud.'  Again,  it  will  be  best 
to  quote  a  passage  from  the  liturgy,  which  (like 
the  passage  cited  above)  sums  up  so  much  of 
Jewisli  thought  regarding  the  Sabbath  that  it  will 
save  much  exposition.  The  quotation  that  follows 
is  from  the  Sabbath  afternoon  service. 

*  Thou  art  One  and  thy  name  is  One,  and  who  is  like  thy 
people  Israel,  an  unique  nation  on  the  earth  ?  Glorious  great- 
ness and  a  crown  of  salvation,  even  the  day  of  rest  and  holiness, 
thou  hast  given  unto  thy  people ;  Abraham  was  glad,  Isaac 
rejoiced,  Jacob  and  his  sons  rested  thereon  :  a  rest  \  ouclisafed 
in  generous  love,  a  true  and  faithful  rest,  a  rest  in  peace  and 
tranquiUity,  in  quietude  and  safety,  a  perfect  rest  wherein  thou 
delightest."  Let  thy  children  perceive  and  know  that  this  their 
rest  is  from  thee,  and  by  their  rest  may  they  hallow  thy  name. 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  accept  our  rest ;  sanctify  us 
by  thy  commandments,  and  grant  our  portion  in  thy  Law ; 
satisfy  us  witli  thy  goodness,  and  gladden  us  with  thy  salvation  ; 
purifv  our  hearts  to  serve  thee  in  truth  ;  and  in  thy  love  and 
favour,  O  Lord  our  God,  let  us  inherit  thy  holy  Sabbath  ;  and 
may  Israel,  who  hallow  thy  name,  rest  thereon.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  hallowest  the  Sabbath.' t" 

4.  Rest. — On  the  physical  side,  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  Sabbath  was  naturally,  as  the  name 
implies,  cessation  from  labour.  The  Pentateuch 
does  not  define  the  term  '  labour,'  but  there  are 
incidental  references  to  the  prohibition  of  gather- 
ing sticks  (Nu  15"-),  kindling  fire  (Ex  35'),  cooking 
and  baking  (16=^),  travelling  (16=»,  but  ct.  2  K  4=^), 
bearing  burdens,  and  conducting  business  (Am  8', 

1  See  the  present  writer's  notes  on  p.  cxxxix  of  the  Annotated 
Editimi  of  the  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  London,  1914. 

2  Mech.  103b  ;  T.B.  Rosh  Uoshandh,  31o. 

3  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  284 ;  see  ^lishnah, 
Tainid,  vii.  4. 

4  Ivii.  2,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles,  London,  1896,  p.  99  ;  Bar.  h-ii.  2. 

5  Y&md,  216  ;  Gen.  Rabbdh,  xi.,  Ixxix. 

6  A  uthorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  175  f . 
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Jer  17=",  Keh  13'«).  The  Mishnah'  defines  the 
main  39  categories  of  forbidden  work  ;  to  these 
were  added  others  which,  though  not  included  in 
these  categories,  were  liable  to  result  in  a  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  laws.=  The  criticism  of  these 
Sabbath  laws  is  too  faraUiar  to  need  discussion  ; 
undoubtedly  there  was  an  excessive  development 
of  legalistic  minutiae,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  consequence  was  a  sacritice  of  spirit  to  letter.' 
It  must  here  suffice  to  indicate  that  no  Sabbatical 
regulation  was,  in  Rabbinic  law,  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  illness 
or  danger.  The  Law,  it  was  held,  was  given  that 
man  might  line  by  it  (Lv  18') ;  hence  the  Sabbath 
must  not  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  permitting  man 
to  die  thereon.*  Perhaps  the  most  perverse  attack 
on  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  is  found  in  some  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.'  This  type  of  attack 
culminates  in  Seneca.  To  Seneca  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  a  worthless  institution  : 

'  To  remain  idle  everj-  seventh  day  is  to  lose  a  seventh  part  of 
life,  while  many  pressing  interests  suffer  by  this  idleness.'** 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  genuine  Sab- 
batical rest,  while  making  the  allowances  nece.ssary 
for  life,  has  always  been  felt.  In  modern  times 
economical  reasons  have  led  to  many  new  anxieties, 
for  which  a  solution  has  not  yet  been  found.  To 
revert  to  the  older  difficulties,  the  Maccabees,  after 
experiencing  the  danger  of  refusing  to  fight  on 
the  Sabbath  against  foes  who  took  advantage  of 
the  refusal,  discriminated  between  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare.  Josephus  shows  that  mean  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  Pompey  of  this  discrimina- 
tion : 

'  Pompey  utilized  the  seventh  days,  on  which  the  Jews  ab- 
stain from  all  sorts  of  work  for  relifjious  worship,  and  raised  his 
bank  then,  but  restrained  his  soldiers  from  fighting  on  those 
days ;  for  the  Jews  only  acted  on  the  defensive  on  Sabbath- 
days.  '  7 

Un  the  whole,  the  Kabbinic  laws  as  to  the  permis- 
sible and  the  forbidden  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
two  extremes.  This  is  seen  when  the  Kabbinic 
system  is  compared  with  that  of  the  J^araites  (q.r\). 
Anan,  the  founder  of  tlie  sect,  insisted  on  sitting 
in  darkness  on  Friday  nights  (Ex  35'),  and  forbade 
his  adherents  to  le.ive  the  house  on  Sabbath, 
except  to  attend  public  worship  (16-'').  Similarly 
with  the  Samaritans  and  Sadducees.'  Rabbinic 
custom  permitted  movement  within  limits,  and 
also  not  merely  allowed  but  ordained  that  lights 
be  kindled  before  sunset.  Great  relief  was  obtained 
also  by  employing  (under  rigid  restrictions,  how- 
ever) non-Jewish  labour.  The  legalistic  attitude 
led  to  certain  '  legal  lictions' ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
had  the  advantage  that,  by  reducing  the  excejjtions 
to  code,  it  efVectcd  the  manitenance  of  the  general 
princijile  of  rest.' 

5.  Joyousness. — The  idea  that  the  Sabbath  was 
felt  as  a  burden  has  no  foundation  whatever. 
Once  for  all  this  misconception  was  dispelled  by 
S.  S<diephter  in  his  .S7urfi<',9  I'ji  Jvrliiisin.^''  The 
Sabbath  was  given  in  love  ;  "  it  was  a  '  good  gift ' ; 
it  was  a  day  of  happiness  or  delight. 

•Sanctify  or  honour  the  Sabbath  by  choice  meals,  beautiful 
ifiiriiienlfl :  delijrht  your  soul  with  pleasure  and  I  will  reward 
you  (for  this  very  pleaaure)'  *2 — an  idea  based. on  Is  5Sisf- 

1  Shahbath.  vii.  i. 

''  M.  Friedliinder,  The  Jetmth  Religion,  London,  1891,  p.  861. 

3  The  famous  controversies  between  Jesua  and  the  I'linriHecs 
are  examine<l,  from  the  Pharisaic  jioint  of  view,  by  the  present 
writer  in  his  Studiet  in  Pharisaism  ami  Oie  Oospelt,  Oainbridge, 
ini",  ch.  xvii. 

•  T.I).  ■AU»lah  y.arAh,  ilb  ;  Mech.  10.1I). 

'  Hee  T.  Heina<ih,  TezUn  d'auteurs  grecs  f.t  romains  rrlati/s 
an }uila\tmf,  Parln,  ISOr,,  Index,  rti.  'Sabbat.' 

•  Oiioled  by  Augustine,  de  Cie.  Dei,  vi.  11  ;  Relnach.  p.  202. 
'  fU  I.  vil.  3.  »CI.  JH  X.  Mli. 

•  A  1\ni'  treatment  of  the  question  is  given  in  C.  O.  Mont<.'flore, 
The  liH.te  fiir  Home  Reading,  I.on<lon,  lHilft-09,  pt.  I.  p.  SB;  and 
In  M.  Joiu-ph,  Judaism  as  Creed  and  WA  do.  1«10,  bk.  II.  ch. 
III. 

1"  lut  ner.,  Ix>ndon,  mflfl,  p.  2»7  II. 

"  TA«eftA  H'riikhMh,  III.  7.  '»  Mlilrash  to  I's  02. 


The  liturgy  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  hallowed 
and  blessed  day  which  '  in  holiness  giveth  rest  unto 
a  people  sated  with  delights.' '  The  three  Sabbath 
meals  were  a  religious  duty.-  It  was  a  day  of 
happiness  in  the  home,  inaugurated  by  a  sanctilica- 
tion  and  closed  by  a  ceremony  (habdalah).  This 
happiness  Avas  at  once  material  and  spiritual.  The 
mystical  came  in  to  help.  Typified  as  the  Bride, 
the  Sabbath  was  greeted  with  a  wonderful  chorus 
of  welcome.'      Husband  praised  wife  bj'  reciting 


the  eulogy  of  the  virtuous  wife  (Pr  31" 
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invoked  a  blessing  on  his  children.  Heine's  poem 
on  the  Princess  Sabbath  conveys  some  of  the  charm 
which  pervaded  the  Sabbath  as  a  result  of  the 
idealization  which  became  the  source  of  a  large 
number  of  remarkably  beautiful  home-rites.  Nor 
did  the  charm  end  with  the  home  in  which  it  began. 
6.  Worship.^ — Domestic  joys  were  supplemented 
by  special  synagogue  services,  by  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  religious  literature.  The 
majority  of  Jewish  congregations  retain  the  Baby- 
lonian custom  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  read  through  once  a  year. 
In  a  fewca.ses  the  older  Palestine  usage  (of  reading 
the  Pentateuch  in  a  triennial  cycle)  has  been  re- 
stored. Most  of  the  liberal  congregations,  how- 
ever, have  introduced  lection.aries.  There  are  also 
regular  readings  from  the  Prophets  (haftarah), 
while  special  prayers  and  Psalms  are  naturally 
introduced.  Discourses,  anciently  in  the  houses  of 
study,  now  more  often  in  the  synagogues,  are  also  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Sabbath  services.*  Seneca's 
misconception  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  idleness 
is  due  to  bis  ignorance  of  the  use  made  of  the  day  as 
opportunity  alike  for  study,  prayer,  and  recrea- 
tion. This  combination  of  the  austerity  of  rest 
with  the  joyousness  of  active  spiritual  and  domestic 
gladness  finds  a  unique  expression  in  the  hymns 
sung  at  the  table  on  the  Friday  night.  Space 
must  be  found  for  one  of  these,  for,  like  the  quota- 
tions already  made,  it  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
Jewish  feeling  regarding  the  Sabbath. 

*  This  day  is  for  Israel  liqht  and  rejoicing, 

A  Sahbath  of  rest. 
Thou  badest  us  standing  assembled  at  Sinai 

That  all  the  years  through  we  should  keep  thy  behest — 
To  set  out  a  table  full-laden,  to  honour 

The  Sabbath  of  rest. 
This  day  is  for  Israel  litjht  and  rejoicing^ 
A  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Treasure  of  heart  for  the  broken  people. 

Gift  of  new  soul  for  the  souls  dislrest, 

Soother  of  sighs  for  the  prisoned  spirit — 

The  Sabbath  of  rest. 
This  day  is  for  Israel  light  and  rejnicing, 

A  babbath  of  rest. 

When  the  work  of  the  worlds  in  their  wonder  was  finished. 

Thou  nmdest  this  day  to  be  holy  and  blest, 
And  those  heavy. laden  found  safety  and  stillness, 

A  Sabbath  of  rest. 
This  day  is  for  Israel  li<tht  ami  reiuicing, 

A  .Sabbath  of  rest.  ' 

If  I  kef]>  Thy  conunand  I  inherit  a  kingdom. 

If  1  iTi-asure  the  Sabbath  I  bring  Thee  the  best — 
The  noblest  of  offerings,  the  sweetest  of  incense — 

A  Sulibalh  of  rest. 
This  day  is  for  Israel  li<iht  and  rejoieing, 

A  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Restore  us  our  shrino — O  remember  our  ruin 

And  save  now  aiid  comfort  the  sorely  opprest 
Now  sitting  at  Sabbath,  all  singing  and  praising 

The  .Sabbalh  of  rest. 
This  day  is  for  Israel  light  and  rejoieing, 

A  Sabbalh  {yrsst.* « 


1  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Rook,  p.  120. 

3  On  these  and  on  8al)))ath  ri-creat'ions  see  I.  Abrahams, 
Jewish  Life  in  thf.  Middle  Ag<'s,  l.onilon,  IWW,  Index,  s.v. 
'Sabbath.' 

•**  C'f.  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  cxx. 

*  On  the  Sabbath  see  I.  KIbogen,  Der  jildisehe  Qottesdienst, 
Leipzig,  una,  pp.  1(17  f..  l.'.tif. 

*  l'"or  Hebrew  text  nee  Authorised  Daily  Prayer  liinik,  p. 
II  l\ix.  The  English  version  (p.  cclxx  (.)  is  by  Mrs.  K.  N. 
Salaman. 
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The  most  remarkable  phrase  in  this  liynin  is 
contained  in  the  second  verse,  which  introduces, 
with  lyric  pathos,  the  idea  of  the  over-soul,  which 
resides  in  man  during  the  Sabbath.'  The  hymn  is 
probably  of  the  13th  eentury.- 

7.  Modern  conditions.  —  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  problem  presented  by  modern  economic 
pressure.  Myriads  of  Jews  continue  to  observe 
the  Saturday  Sabbath,  despite  all  difficulties  and 
commercial  losses.  Many,  however,  are  induced, 
either  by  laxity  or  by  the  exigencies  of  labour 
conditions,  to  work  on  Saturday.  There  has  not 
been  any  serious  movement  to  transfer  the  Sabbath 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday.  The  question  was 
raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cent.,  when  the 
liberal  movement  was  organized.*  It  was,  however, 
soon  realized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  retain 
the  Sabbath  atmosphere  if  the  day  were  violently 
changed,  unless  the  alteration  were  effected  with  a 
unanimity  which  obviously  could  not  be  attained. 
The  fact  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  begins  on  Friday 
evening  has  been  of  considerable  value  in  conserv- 
ing the  Sabbath  spirit  even  when  the  Saturday 
rest  was  no  longer  observed.  The  home-rites  and 
sentiments  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  thereby 
retained  in  cases  where  work  is  done  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  In  many  congregations  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent  there  are  special  Friday  night 
services  in  the  synagogue.  In  London  the  Jewish 
Liberal  Synagogue  holds  its  chief  (though  not  its 
only)  Sabbath  service  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
These  methods  have  not  solved  the  problem,  but 
they  have  mitigated  it.  Throughout  modern  times 
the  spiritual  elements  of  the  Sabbath  have  been 
recognized  as  more  or  less  independent  of  the  strict 
cessation  of  labour.  In  various  parts  of  America 
special  Sunday  services  are  held,  but  these  are  not 
treated  as  Sabbath  services.  Holdheim,  who  in 
1846  advocated  the  transference  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  remained  without  serious  following.  Be- 
sides the  economic  problem,  liturgical  questions 
have  for  the  past  century  greatly  exercised 
directors  of  the  synagogues.*  Prominent  among 
these  questions  has  been  the  employment  of  in- 
strumental music  on  the  Sabbath.  The  first  organ 
was  introduced  in  a  Berlin  synagogue  in  1815  ;  in 
1840  an  organ  was  for  the  first  time  set  up  in 
America  ;  the  invention  was  also  introduced  in 
London  in  1859.  Organs  are  still  extremely  rare 
in  English  synagogues,  though  they  are  common 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  At  first  the 
objection  to  instrumental  music  was  not  exclusively 
Sabbatical.  Music  ceased  at  Jewish  worship  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  Gradually,  however,  it  crept  into  use 
again,  especially  at  weddings,  and  nowadays  ortho- 
dox synagogues  (which  refuse  to  build  organs  as 
permanent  structures)  often  admit  instrumental 
music  at  weddings  and  at  some  other  functions  on 
week-days.  The  reason  for  the  objection  is  partly 
that  the  innovation  has  the  appearance  of  imitation 
from  Church  usages.  Objection  was  long  felt  to 
mixed  choirs,'  on  other  grounds,  but  this  objection 
no  longer  holds  uniformly  with  orthodox  congre- 
gations. Nowadays,  with  regard  to  instrumental 
music,  the  strongest  opposition  is  due  to  Sab- 
batical considerations,  for  playing  on  an  instrument 
is  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest.^  But 
neither  economic  nor  liturgical  problems  have 
destroyed  the  essential  import  of  the  Sabbath. 
For,  ail  difficulties  notwithstanding,  the  Sabbath 

1  T.B.  Bcfa,  16;  Ta'anUh.  27. 

2  L.  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  synagogalen  Poesie,  Berlin, 
1865,  p.  655. 

5  See  D.  Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  New 
York,  1907,  Index,  s.v.  *  Sunday.* 

*  Cf.  art.  Liberal  .InDAlsM.  '  JE  iv.  41. 

6  Maimonidcs'  Code,  Shabbath,  .xxiii.  ;  Ora>i  Bayyin,  338,  339. 


retains  some  of  its  beneficent  influence  as  a  day  of 
spiritual  and  domestic  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

LiTKRATURE. — See  the  works  quoted  throughout. 

I.  Abrahams. 

SABBATH  (Muhammadan).  —  Among  the 
Muhammadans  F'riday,  called  by  them  yaum  ul- 
juiiiah,  '  day  of  assembly,'  takes  the  jilace  of  the 
Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  They 
are  not,  indeed,  enjoined  to  treat  it  as  a  day  of 
complete  rest  from  work  or  business,  but  its  special 
sanctity  is  emphatically  marked  by  the  particular 
form  of  mid-day  service  that  is  used  on  it,  and  by 
the  strict  rule  of  attendance  at  the  mosque,  incum- 
bent on  all  male  adults  among  freemen,'  in  order 
to  be  present  at  its  recital. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  service  is  the 
khutbah,  or  sermon,  which  is  ordered  to  precede 
the  common  salat,  or  prayer,  of  two  rak'ahs,  or 
prostrations,  though  it  is,  by  way  of  performing  a 
specially  meritorious  act,  itself  usually  preceded 
by  another  salat  of  two  raliahs.  From  Quran, 
Ixii. ,  it  follows  that  the  practice  of  holding  a  service 
of  special  obligation  on  Fridays  dates  from  the 
time  of  Muhammad  himself,  or  more  accurately 
from  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Medina  ;  but  there 
were  naturally  developments  and  diversities  of 
practice  at  successive  periods  in  later  times. 
There  is  thus  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
ritual  sects  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Muslims 
that  have  to  be  present  in  order  to  make  &jmnah 
(the  Friday  mid-day  prayer  being  itself  so  called) 
valid,  one  of  the  schools  maintaining  that  the 
attendance  must  number  at  least  40,  whilst  others 
declare  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  service  to 
be  held  in  a  community  of  some  size.  Many 
divines,  again,  hold  that,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, the  Friday  service  should  not  be  held  in  more 
than  one  mosque  in  the  same  place,  whilst  others 
would  not  subject  the  faithful  to  such  a  limitation. 
In  the  time  of  Muhammad  the  khutbah,  of  course, 
consisted  of  the  Prophet's  own  utterances  or 
revelations,  which  may  he  presumed  to  have  been 
later  incorporated  in  the  Qur'an,  but  the  later 
khutbah,  which  was  in  subsequent  times  (as  it  is 
now)  preceded  by  the  adan  (or  crj'  of  the  mu'addm: 
'Allahu  akbar,  etc.,  'God  is  gi'eat,'  etc.),  is  natur- 
ally of  a  much  less  weighty  order  and  of  varying 
quality.  The  rules  laid  down  are  that  it  must  be 
in  Arabic,  and  must  include  prayers  for  Muham- 
mad, for  the  Companions,  and,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  the  sovereign,  but  its  composition  and 
contents  are,  for  the  rest,  left  to  the  ability  and 
discretion  of  the  preacher. 

The  only  passage  in  the  Qur'an  in  which  the 
yaum  ul-juiriah  is  referred  to  runs  as  follows  : 

'  O  ye,  who  believe  !  when  ye  are  summoned  to  prayer  on  the 
day  of  assembly,  haste  to  the  commemoration  of  God,  and  quit 
merchandise.  .  .  .  And  when  the  prater  is  ended,  then  disperse 
yourselves  abroad  and  go  in  quest  of  the  bounty  of  God.  .  .  . 
But  when  they  get  a  sight  of  traffic  or  sport,  they  disperse  after 
it,  and  leave  thee  alone.'- 

According  to  the  plain  sense  (idealized,  however, 
by  a  specially  pious  mode  of  interpretation)  of  the 
passage,  traffic  or  business  is  prohibited  only  at 
prayer  time,  and  not  after  or  before  the  salat ;  and 
we  are  incidentally  presented  with  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  Prophet  being  sometimes  left  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  minbar,  or  pulpit,  of  his  mayid 
when  his  Medinese  followers  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  sport  or  a  trading  caravan.  Tradition  has, 
however,  been  busy  providing  embellishments  and 
divine  sanction  of  a  particularly  flattering  kind  for 

1  This  limitation  of  the  rule  reminds  one  of  the  Talmudic 
declaration  that  women,  slaves,  and  boys  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  are  exempt  from  the  duty  of  reciting  the  Shema'  and 
of  putting  on  phyhacteries  (Mislmah,  B<^rdkh6th,  iii.  3).  It 
should  in  addition  be  observed  tliat  Muhammadan  law  also 
exempts  persons  who  are  not  legally  resident  in  a  locality  from 
attendance  at  the  mosque  on  Friday. 

2  Ixii.  9-11. 
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^Muhammad's  day  of  assembly.  In  the  Mishkat 
ul-MasdbiJi  (see  Literature  below)  the  excellences 
of  the  day  are,  on  the  Prophet's  authority,  summed 
up  as  follows : 

'  The  best  day  on  which  the  sun  appears  is  Friday ;  for  on 
this  day  Adam  was  created  ;  on  this  day  Adam  was  taken  into 
paradise,  and  turned  out  from  it  also  on  this  day  [this  hardly  a 
recommendation,  however  I] ;  and  the  day  of  resurrection  will 
not  be  on  any  day  but  Friday.'  * 

Again  : 

'  When  Friday  comes,  angels  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Ma^id, 
and  write  the  names  of  all  those  who  come  first,'  etc2 

It  is  also  declared  tliat  there  is  a  certain  hour  on 
Friday  on  which  any  Muslim  asking  a  favour  of 
God  will  receive  it,  and  tliat,  on  the  other  hand, 
Muhammad  prayed  that  God  may  '  put  a  seal '  on 
the  heart  of  any  Muslim  who,  through  negligence, 
omits  the  prayers  of  three  Fridays. 

The  prosaic  fact  seems  to  be  that  Friday  was 
used  as  a  day  of  assembly  of  some  kind  long  before 
the  Prophet's  time,  and  the  name  of  the  day  itself 
is  reported  to  have  been  given  it  by  one  of 
Muhammad's  ancestors.  It  is,  indeed,  conceiv- 
able, and  may  even  be  regarded  as  probable,  that, 
if  the  Prophet  had  succeeded  in  attaching  a  great 
number  of  Jews  to  his  cause,  he  might  have  made 
the  Sabbath  the  sacred  weekly  day  for  his  followers. 
But,  the  trend  of  events  having  made  this  imposs- 
ible, and  the  Christian  Sunday  being  per  se  ex- 
cluded from  his  scheme  of  ordinances,  he  naturally 
settled  instead  on  the  old  day  of  assembly,  and  the 
name  al-juniah  thus  superseded  the  former  general 
designation  al-'arubak  (Talmudic  KB3ny),  which 
starai)ed  the  day  as  merely  the  eve  or  ])reparation 
of  the  daj'  following.  The  attitude  taken  up  by 
Muhammad  towards  the  Sabbath  itself  may  be 
regarded  sis  clearly  shown  in  Qur'an,  xvi.  125, 
where  it  is  declared  that  '  the  Sabbath  was  only 
ordained  for  those  who  difl'ered  about  it,'  which  is 
by  a  tradition  explained  to  mean  tliat  Moses  him- 
self had  wished  to  set  aside  Friday  as  the  sacred 
d.-iy,  but  that  the  Jews  insisted  on  keeping  the 
Sabliath-day,  because  on  that  day  God  rested  from 
the  work  of  creation,  '  for  which  reason  they  were 
commanded  to  keep  the  day  they  had  cliosen  in  the 
strictest  manner.'  ^  '  The  neople  of  the  Sabbath  '  * 
must,  indeed,  adhere  strictly  to  the  Sabbath  order,' 
but  for  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  the 
truly  excellent  day,  namely  Friday,  has  been 
ordained  as  the  great  day  of  the  week. 

Goldziher'  suggests  that  I'arsi  influence  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  by  Muhamm.od.  I'or  the  I'arsis,  who  say 
that  the  world  was  created  in  six  periods  of  time, 
have  a  festival  for  each  of  these  periods,  but  none 
for  the  conclusion  of  creati(m.  But,  if  (a-s,  indeed, 
seems  legitimate)  inlluence  of  this  kind  be  once 
admitted,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  early 
Babylonian  idea  which  attaches  the  character  of  a 
dies  iicfit.itu.i  to  what  may  be  reganled  as  the  prjto- 
type  of  the  .Jewish  Sabbath  should  not  in  some 
way  have  been  periietuated  in  Arabia,  where,  as  is 
well  attested,  the  IJabylonian  and  Assyrian  sphere 
of  authority  had  been  extensive.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  further  .suggestion  that  Muhammad 
had  an  objection  to  speaking  of  (ioil  as  resting  on 
till' Sabbath-day,  (Joldziher  liimsclf  draws  atten- 
tio  1  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  '  he  (hen  [i,i:.  after 
the  work  of  creation]  mounted  the  throne,'  used  in 
(Qur'an,  vii.  .VJ,  x.  'A,  xxxii.  'A,  may  he  taken  t« 
»how  that  the  Proiiliet  had  no  particular  objection 
to  tlic  idea  of  God  resting  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlic  absence  of  exhaustion  at  the  end  of 
creation  is  clearly  indicated  in  (jur'iin,  1.  14,  37. 
In  tliiK  respect,  indeed,  there  need  not  have  l)cen 

1  nk.  Iv.  rh.  xMll.  5  /().  ch.  xlv. 

3  .Sale,  in  titen,  where  also  the  authnrttleft  are  named. 
«  Qur'An,  Iv.  M.  »  Hee  ali.r,  \h.  II.  01,  Iv.  IK)   vil.  168. 

•I  ■  l^lc  Habhalhlnatltullon  Ini  lulam,'  p.  01.  ^  P.  00. 


any  radical  difference  between  the  Prophet  and 
Kabbinic  exegesis,  which  also  emphatically  rejects 
the  idea  of  exhaustion  and  explains  the  word  m'l 
in  Ex  20"  to  mean  that  rest  was  granted  to  the 
world  that  had  been  called  into  being.' 

IjItkratcrk. — Besides  the  Qur'an  and  some  parallels  from 
Jewish  sources  already  indicated  :  Mishkf'it  iil-Ma^dhih,  orig;in- 
ally  compiled  under  the  title  Ma^dbih  ut-Stnin'ift  by  Husain  al- 
B.xgbawi  (t  A.n.  olO  or  51(5),  Ent:.  tr.  bv  A.  N.  Matthews,  "2  vols., 
Calcutta,  1S09-10;  G.  Sale,  The  Koran,  London,  1734  and 
subsequent  edd. .  *  I*reliminary  Discourse '  and  notes  in  text ; 
I.  Goldziher,  'Die  Sabbatliinstitution  im  Islam,'  in  (jedenkbucfi 
zxu-  Erinnerung  an  Darid  Katifiiiann,  ed.  M.  Brann  and  F. 
Rosenthal,  Bre'slau,  1900,  pp.  SB-IOS ;  A.  Geiger.  Was  hat 
Mohammed  arts  dem  JudtnUhume  aufgenomni^nS  Bonn,  1833, 
pp.  54,  65  ;  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dl,  s.vv.  'Friday,'  '  Khutbah,'  and 
'Sabbath  ' ;  EI,  s.v.  '  Djum'a,'  where  a  fuller  biblioijraphy  will 
also  be  found.  G.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.— See  Festivals  and 
Fasts  (Hebrew). 

SABELLIANISM.— See  Monarchianism. 

SABIANS.  — See  Elkesaites,  Harranians, 
M.-vnd.eans. 

SACS.— See  Algonquins  (Prairie  Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM.— The  word  'sacerdotal- 
ism '  does  not  appear  in  the  English  language  till 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  called  into 
existence,  it  would  seem,  by  the  controversies  and 
the  revival  of  theological  studies  which  resulted 
from  the  Oxford  Movement  {q.v.).  It  has  been 
used  in  two  senses,  a  good  and  a  b.ad.  In  the  hrst 
jjlace,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  a  ministry  consisting  of 
certain  persons  set  apart  or  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  minister  the  things  of 
God  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  be  the  exclusive 
instruments  in  tlie  divine  covenant  of  sacramental 
graces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  an  a-ssuinption  and  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  to  an  undue  power  and  authority  over  the 
laity.2 

The  existence  of  a  priesthood  is  found  in  religion 
from  the  very  earliest  ])eriod  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  there  is  pr.actically  no  ancient  form 
of  religion  in  which  the  jiriest  does  not  aiipcar  in 
some  aspect  or  other.  Tlie  priest  is  the  individual 
who  is  in  some  way  insjiired  or  illuminated  by  the 
divine  inlluence  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  act  as 
the  interpreter  of  God  and  the  will  of  God  to  his 
fellow-men.  He  it  is,  moreover,  wlio  on  hehalf  of 
his  fellow-men  presents  their  ollcrings  to  God  in 
such  a  way  and  with  such  forms  and  rituals  as 
will  render  them  acceptable  to  God.  Thus  he  is 
in  a  sense  the  guide  and  the  means  by  which  his 
fellows  hiul  accessor  approach  to  tJod,  and  as  such 
is  naturally  their  adviser  and  teaclier  in  spiritual 
things  (see  artt.  Priicst,  Phikstiiood). 

The  coiu'eption  of  a  ministry  endowed  with 
certain  sacerdotal  or  priestly  power.-*  is  fouml  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Chnslianity  was  the  fullilmcnt  of  .ludaism,  and  in 
Judaism  there  was  an  elaborate  jiriestly  system 
and  system  of  .sacrifice.  Christianity  did  not  claim 
to  replace  Judaism,  but  rjilhcr  to  fullil  it.  Tlie 
sacriliccs  of  tlu^  old  ilispciisation,  (hi!  f\inctions  of 
the  juicsts,  wore  good  and  cfhcai'ious  until  the  old 
(li»|)en.sation  was  fullillcd  and  nijidc  perfect  in  the 
new.  The  i>riest  and  iiricstlioiMl  of  the  olil  dis- 
pensation were  necessary  until  they  were  rci)laced 
ny  the  ])erfect  priesthood  of  Christ,  an<l  the  old 
sacrifices  were  consummated  in  the  one  perfect 
sacrifice  of  Christ  —  a  sacrilice  so  i'om|ilct('  and 
perfeit  and  cfTicac^ious  for  all  time  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  it  need 

1  ItrrfihUh  Ralil„ih,  ch.  x.,  near  end.  '  OEI>,  s.v. 
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never,  nor  can  it  ever,  be  repeated.  Christ  is  the 
perfect  priest  offering  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Himself  to  the  Eternal  Father,  the  intercessor  and 
advocate  of  all  the  race  of  men,  the  means  of 
perfect  and  complete  access  to  God. 

But  Christianity  is  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of 
Judaism ;  it  is  much  more.  It  is  the  fulfilment 
and  satisfaction  of  all  the  aspirations  of  mankind 
after  God.  These  aspirations  and  longings  for  the 
truth  were  manifesting  themselves  in  many  ways 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Church. 
Heathenism  was  agape  with  the  desire  for  truth, 
and  the  old  materialism  of  religion  no  longer  satis- 
fied a  world  that  was  beginning  to  realize  clearly 
that  matter  was  not  all.  New  religions  sprang  up 
on  every  side,  cults  and  mysteries,  offering,  to 
those  who  sought,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
purification  from  sin.  Even  the  old  material  con- 
ception of  the  gods  began  to  receive  a  spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus  both  Judaism  and  all  that  was  good  in 
heathenism  found  their  goal  and  fulfilment  in 
Christianity,  and  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism  and  the 
initiations  of  heathenism  in  the  perfect  offering  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  presented  to  the  Eternal 
Father  in  the  divinely-appointed  commemoration 
of  the  One  Sacrifice  in  the  Christian  mysteries, 
which  were  at  once  the  supreme  act  of  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  means  by  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  act  of  redemption  was  applied  to 
the  souls  of  men  in  gifts  of  sacramental  grace. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  there  is  a 
noticeable  absence  of  any  analogy  between  the 
priesthood  of  the  old  and  the  ministry  of  the  new 
dispensation.  The  danger  of  Jewish  formalism  in 
the  infant  Church  was  considerable.  Still  less  is 
there  any  sign  of  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  even  a  partial  apprehension  of  truth 
in  the  religious  systems  of  the  heathen  world. 
Nevertheless  St.  Paul  does  use  technical  terms 
when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '  the  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  sacrificing  priest  of  the  gospel  of 
God,  that  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
made  acceptable'  (Ro  15''),  where  he  is  using 
definite  technical  sacrificial  words  (XeiTovpyoi, 
lepovfTfiii),  Trpoa<popd).  In  the  same  way  he  uses  the 
terminology  of  the  Greek  mj'steries  in  the  words 
'  perfect' (rAeios),  'sealing'  (<T<t>payl^e(TBai),  'learned 
the  secret '  (fm^u),  and  his  technical  use  of  the 
words  is  recognized  and  imitated  by  Ignatius  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Ephesians  as  being  'initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  with  the  blessed  Paul. ' ' 
Even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find  no  sign 
as  vet  of  the  idea  of  a  Christian  priesthood  offering 
a  Christian  sacrifice.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
confines  himself  to  the  theme  that  in  Christ  are 
summed  up  the  perfection  of  priesthood  and  the 
finality  of  sacrifice.  He  comes  near  to  the  definite 
conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  in  some  sense  a 
sacrifice  in  close  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  wlien  he  says  '  We  have  an  altar,  whereof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  taber- 
nacle. .  .  .  By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacri- 
fice of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name'  (IS'"- "). 
In  the  NT,  then,  we  find  that  the  Church  is  con- 
ceived of  as  consisting  of  a  priestly  people  with  a 
ministry  authoritatively  appointed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  Its  worship  (1  P  2',  Rev  V  5'"  20"). 

When  we  come  to  the  sub-apostolic  age,  we  find 
that  already  there  has  been  a  development  at  least 
of  technical  terms.  In  the  Didache  we  find  the 
Eucharist  spoken  of  as  the  '  pure  offering  '  (Kadapd 
57  Bvala)  which  is  to  be  offered  in  every  place.' 
Clement  of  Rome,  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
decency  and  reverence  in  the  celebration  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  calls  these  acts  of  worship  '  offerings 
1  Ad  Eph.  xii.  s  Did.  xiv.  ;  Mai  16f-. 


and  sacrifices'  (irpocripopal  Kal  \eirovpylai),  and  it  is 
significant  that  he  uses  the  analogy  of  the  .Jewish 
mini.stry  of  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites  to 
illustrate  the  orderlj'  differentiation  in  the  Church 
between  the  orders  of  the  ministry  and  the  layfolk 
generally.'  Again,  he  denotes  the  ministerial 
functions  of  the  Trpeafi6repo!  by  the  word  Xeirovpyla. 
Ignatius  is  still  more  definitely  technical.  To  be 
'  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar '  {itirbs  toC 
6v<naaTr)plov)  denotes  with  him  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  privilege  of  communion 
in  the  Eucharist,''  and  the  bishop  (the  normal 
celebrant  of  the  Eucharist)  represents  Christ.^ 

From  this  time  onwards  sacrificial  terms  are 
constantly  used  to  denote  the  Eucharist  and  the 
functions  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Justin  uses 
the  word  'sacrifice'  {9mia)  of  the  Eucharist,*  and 
in  Irena;us  we  find  such  expressions  as  '  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Church '  (ablatio  ecclcxiw),  '  the  pure 
sacrifice'  {purum  sacrijiciuin),  and  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  '  the  offering '  (vpoaipopd)  as  regular 
normal  names  of  the  Eucharist.'' 

In  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  we  find  in  regular 
use  such  words  as  altare,  sacrificium,  sacerdos." 
Tertullian,  followed  by  Cyprian,  regards  the  three- 
fold Christian  ministry  as  the  successor  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  bishop 
is  the  high-priest ; '  the  priesthood  ordained  by 
God  among  the  Jews  passed  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  when  the  Jews  crucified  the  Saviour.'  Ter- 
tullian, again,  is  quite  clear  and  explicit  that,  while 
the  Christian  community  generally  is  a  '  royal 
priesthood,'  having  access  to  God,  yet  in  that  com- 
munity there  is  a  separate  ministry  and  a  priestly 
discipline  (sacerdotalis  discip/ina)  which  exercises 
the  priestly  functions  of  the  Church.  In  Cyprian 
the  word  sacerdos  generally,  as  often  elsewhere 
and  much  later,  denotes  the  bishop,  but  occasion- 
ally the  presbyter,^  and  in  one  passage  he  uses  the 
expression  sacerdotes  et  ministri  of  the  whole 
ministerial  body.'"  In  Cyprian,  too,  we  find  the 
theory  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  thus  expressed  : 

'  Nam,  si  Jesus  Christus  Doniinus  efc  Deus  noster  ipse  est 
summus  sacerdos  Dei  Patris,  et  sacrificium  Patri  se  ipsum 
primus  obtulit,  et  hoc  fieri  in  sui  commemorationem  praecepit, 
utique  iUe  sacerdos  vice  Ciiristi  vere  fungitur  qui  id  quod 
Christus  fecit  imitatur,  et  sacrificium  verum  et  plenum  tunc 
offert  in  ecclesia  Deo  Patri.'  n 

From  the  time  of  Cyprian  onwards  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  the  Cliurch's  ministry  is  taken  for 
granted.  The  acceptation  on  all  sides  of  the  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  Eucharist  necessarily  implied 
the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  priest.  In  the  West 
in  particular  the  civilization  of  old  Rome,  with  its 
wonderful  legal  system,  which  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  new  nations  of  Europe,  tended  to 
define  more  and  more  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Church  and  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
ministry.  From  the  6th  to  the  9tli  cent,  there  was 
an  active  development  of  liturgy  and  ritual,  all  of 
course  accentuating  more  and  more  the  distinction 
between  cleric  and  layman.  Moreover,  the  task 
which  the  Church  had  to  face  during  this  period 
ever  more  and  more  enhanced  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  the  ministry  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  clergy  over  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  Church  was  called  upon 
to  evangelize  new  and  barbarian  peoples,  Goth  and 
Frank,  Burgundian  and  Lombard.  The  gross 
ignorance  of  their  converts  rendered  it  necessary 
to  present  the  faith  to  them  in  its  simplest  form, 
and  hence  the  duties  of  worship  and  practice,  the 
teaching  of    the  sacraments  and   penance,   were 

'  i.  40.  2  Eph.  6,  Phil.  i. 

5  Eph.  «.  *  Dial.  41. 

t*  Iren.  IV.  xxxi.  3;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  xix. 

6  Tert.  de  Cult.  Fern.  ii.  11 ;  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixiii.  14. 

7  De  Bapt.  17  :  *  summus  sacerdos  qui  est  episcopus.' 

8  Oj-pr.  Ep.  Ixix.  8.  9  Ep.  xl. 

'«  Ep.  i.  2.  11  Ep.  Ixiii.  14. 
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reduced  to  simple  rules  and  systematized  as  much 
as  possible,  while  for  their  part  the  new  converts 
adapted  their  old  belief  in  magic  and  the  virtue  of 
charms  to  the  mysterious  awfulness  of  the  holy 
sacraments.  At  the  same  time  the  grossness  of 
the  people,  the  low  state  of  morality,  and  the 
intervention  of  penance  led  to  less  and  less  fre- 
quency of  communion  till,  with  the  requirement  of 
confession  in  the  case  of  all  of  adult  age,  com- 
munion was  rarely  made  more  frequently  than 
once  a  year,  if  as  often  as  that.  Thus  the  duty  of 
worship  at  the  Mass  took  the  place  of  the  duty  of 
weekly  communion,  and  in  the  popular  mind  the 
Mass  was  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Calvary.  Hence  came  the  scandalous  traffic  in 
masses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  however,  those 
in  high  places  in  the  Church  were  constantly  trj-ing 
to  repress,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  masses  said  for  a  man's  soul 
would  atone  for  a  life  however  evil.  The  sacer- 
dotal theory  of  the  priesthood  was  then  at  its 
highest  for  some  three  centuries  before  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  priesthood,  with  its  powers  of 
remitting  or  retaining,  was  believed  to  hold  in  its 
hands  the  .salvation  or  damnation  of  the  soul. 

The  Reformation  {q.i\)  was  the  outcome  on  the 
whole  of  a  great  advance  in  the  education  gener- 
ally of  the  people.  Knowledge  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  and  with  the  new  spread  of 
knowledge  men  of  intelligence  rebelled  against  the 
old  formality  of  religion,  and  against  a  concep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  opus  operatum  in  the  sacra- 
ments that  more  or  less  relieved  the  individual  of 
any  responsibility,  and  overshadowed  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  that  the  reception  of  the  virtue  of 
the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  recipient.  Thus  the  Reformation  was 
against  sacerdotalism  in  the  sense  of  an  assumption 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  under, 
take  the  whole  cliarge  and  responsibility  of  the 
souls  of  the  people.  In  England  tlie  Reformation 
was  a  reformation  only,  while  elsewhere  it  de- 
stroyed the  Church  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  made  clear  in  the  preface  to  the  ordination 
rites  of  the  English  Church,  in  the  retaining  of  the 
three  orders  of  bisluip,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  in 
the  forms  with  wliicli  these  orders  are  conferred, 
that  the  Church  claims  to  be  the  old  historic 
Church  and  no  new  invention,  regarding  herself  as 
united  with  the  Church  of  the  apostles  by  the 
unbroken  line  of  succession  of  her  bishops,  and 
one  with  it  in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  great 
defenders  of  the  English  Church  against  the 
assaults  of  Romanism  have  always  strenuously 
taken  this  line,  and  have  appealed  to  the  Ordinal 
as  proving  the  truth  of  their  position.  Thus,  while 
the  Reformation  in  Englaml  was  a  reformation 
proper,  it  purged  the  Church  of  many  errors  and 
superstitions.  The  wliole  status  of  the  clergy  was 
allected,  and  the  restoration  to  the  individual  of 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  lessened  im- 
mensely the  authority  of  the  priesthooil  over  the 
individual  conscience.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ministry  of  the  ('hurch  retained  a  definite 
sacerdotal  aspijcl.  Confession  was  retained  and 
the  power  of  priestly  absolution  ;  only  it  was  not 
required  as  essential  generally.  This  was  main- 
tained generally  by  the  great  divines  of  the  17th 
cent.,  and,  moreover,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Kucharist 
was  maintained  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  'com- 
memorative .sacrifice.'  In  such  a  sense  even  Cran- 
mcr  admitted  that  the  Kucharist  was  a  sacrifice. 
Andrcwes,  in  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  was  almost  official,  could  say  to  liellarminc  : 

'Take  fi  -11  Kif  MnHK  vonr  Trftn«iilMtiiii(ijiti(>n  ;   and  vv<r  wll! 
h»ve  no  cli(T»TriM'e  with  you  about  the  nacriflco,"  i 


>  Ilup.  ad  Apol.  Card. 
(IM). 


BtUarm.,  London,  1610,  ch.  vili. 


and  in  his  first  Answer  to  Cardinal  Perron's 
Reply  : 

'  The  Eucharist  ever  was,  and  by  us  is  considered,  both  as  a 
Sacrament,  and  as  a  Sacrifice.'  i 

A  long  list  of  names  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  of  the  Eueharistic  sacrifice — Cranmer, 
Andrewes,  Overall,  Montagu,  Cosin,  Sparrow, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Waterland,  and  many  others. 
Jeremy  Taylor  explains  thus  : 

'  As  Christ,  in  \  irtue  of  His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  intercedes 
for  us  with  His  Father,  so  does  the  minister  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood here ;  that  the  virtue  of  tlie  Eternal  Sacrifice  may  be 
salutary  and  effectual  to  all  the  needs  of  the  Church,  both  for 
things  temporal  and  eternal.'  - 

And,  indeed,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  clearly  enough  shown  in  the  prayer  of 
oblation  in  tlie  Holy  Communion  : 

'  We  thy  humble  servants  eiitirely  desire  thy  fatherly  good- 
ness mercifully  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  "thanks- 
giving ;  most  humbly  beseeching  thee  to  grant,  that  by  the 
merits  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  we  and  all  thy  whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of 
our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  passion*  .  .  .  And  although 
we  be  unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  unto  thee 
any  sacrifice,  yet  we  beseech  thee  to  accept  this  our  bounden 
duty  and  service.' 

The  controversies  resultant  on  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment brought  these  matters  very  much  to  the  front, 
and  the  word  'sacerdotalism  '  came  into  existence. 
The  Church  at  this  time  was  living  on  its  past. 
The  only  theology  was  that  of  the  great  writers  of 
bygone  generations.  The  meaning  of  the  Church's 
forms  and  ceremonies,  of  its  theory  of  orders,  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  was  very  little 
apprehended  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  great  ditticulties  of  the  time  lay  in 
the  absence  of  any  official  body  of  theology.  This 
was  one  of  the  great  losses  consequent  on  the  Re- 
formation, which  discredited  entirely  the  old 
scholastic  theology,  with  all  its  cle.arly  defined 
technical  terms,  and  substituted  nothing  in  its 
place,  with  the  exception  of  leaving  a  certain 
amount  of  the  old  technical  language  enshrined  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Oxford  Movement,  therefore,  was  simply  a 
restatement  of  what  the  Prayer  ))ook  cont.iins, 
re-asserting  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  priest- 
hood as  exercised  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  in  the  Holy  Communion  and  the 
ministry  of  abs<)lution.  The  controversies  arising 
raged  acutely  for  a  generation,  chiefly  over  the 
use  of  technical  words  and  phrases,  and  then 
gradually  subsided,  leaving  their  mark  unmistak- 
ably on  the  Church. 

Thus  the  '  sacerdotalism '  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  moderate  and  reasonable.  The  ministry 
exists,  and  always  has  existed,  for  the  bringing  of 
the  sacramental  means  of  grace  to  the  pcojile  of 
Christ.  The  priest  is  the  minister  or  steward  of 
Christ  authoritatively  appointed  to  his  office  by 
Christ's  Church,  and  he  is  in  this  way  the  divinely- 
constituted  organ  of  a  body  m  hich  is  throughout 
priestly,  the  scrnus  scrmriiiii,  the  servant  of  his 
fellciw-.servants,  ministering  to  them  in  the  orderly 
manner  prescribed  by  the  ('lunch  the  gifts  given 
by  (nid  for  the  nourishment  and  heal  ill  of  their 
souls. 

LiTKRATmK.— Clement  of  Rome.  Justin  Martyr,  Iren;Eus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian ;  witrKs  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  John  Overall, 
Richard  I^ontagu,  John  Branihall.  John  Cosiii,  Jeicmy 
Taylor.  Anthony  Sparrow,  Daniel  Waterland  (most  of 
tlii'sf  are  in  the  lAhniry  nf  A  u<iln-Ca1huUc  Tlif<'l'»iy) ;  works  on 
the  (Ixford  Movement  iq.v.):  R.  C.  Moberly,  Ministerial 
I'nmthitml,  London,  1807;  T.  T.  Carter,  The  fhirlrinr  •<(  thf 
Prirxlfiood  in  thf  f'fiureh  of  t^wilanii^,  do.  IsT'i :  W.  Sanday, 
Conrrption  of  Vrirxt liooil  in  Ihf  Knrtjj  C/itirrh  and  in  thf  Chiirrh 
of  Kniitamt,  Aa.  isiis;  C.  Gore,  The  Iin'v  of  rhritt.  d...  iimi, 
Ordrri  and  Unity,  <\n.  \Wf!).  \l     .^i.  WOUI.I/KV. 


'  London,  1(121),  I  v. 

9  Tht  Worthy  Communieant,  London,  imo,  oh.  I.  t  4. 
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Primitive  and  Ethnic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p. 
Sl)7. 

Christian- 
Eastern  (R.  G.  Parsons),  p.  902. 
Western  (T.  A.  Lacey),  p.  903. 

SACRAMENTS  (Prtmitive  and  Ethnic).— In 
early  Christian  usage  the  word  sacramentum, 
though  applied  especially  to  Baptism  and  the 
Eucliarist,  was  widely  used  as  the  name  of  any 
ritual  observance  among  Christians,  as  well  as  of 
any  sacred  thing.  In  this  wide  sense  sacraments 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  ethnic  religions.  Wash- 
ings or  baptisms,  ceremonial  name-giving,  initia- 
tions, anointings,  and  many  other  rites  have  a 
sacramental  aspect  in  this  sense  of  the  word. 
These  and  other  rites  have  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered under  separate  headings.'  This  article  is 
devoted  to  inquiring  how  far  rites  of  actual  sacra- 
mental communion — viewing  the  word  '  sacrament ' 
in  a  narrow,  yet  popular,  sense  —  exist  among 
savages  and  in  the  higher  ethnic  religions.  Many 
of  the  usual  examples  of  this  cited  by  various 
authorities  are  to  be  regarded  as  inferences  rather 
than  explicit  facts.  Thus,  even  where  the  wor- 
shippers feast  on  the  remains  of  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
than  a  meal  eaten  in  common  with  the  god.  He, 
being  satished  with  his  share  of  the  feast,  as  it 
were,  invites  his  worshippers  to  eat  with  him. 
The  idea  that  sacrifice  originated  from  a  meal  on 
a  divine  being  or  a  totem  cannot  be  sustained. 
Even  the  idea  of  kinship  with  the  god,  renewed 
through  eating  with  him,  is  far  from  being  clearly 
expressed,  and  is  rather  an  inference  from  a  given 
rite.  Sacritice  is  first  the  food  of  the  gods,  by 
which  they  are  nourished,  strengthened,  and  made 
benevolent  to  men.  If  now  worshippers  partake 
of  this  food,  they  are  eating  with  him,  and  we 
may  suppose  them  to  be  similarly  nourished  and 
strengthened.  There  certainly  could  not  have 
been  at  first  the  sacramental  eating  of  a  divinity 
incarnate  in  the  sacrificial  victim.  That  came 
later,  and  perhaps  only  sporadically.  Even  if  the 
animal  is  one  not  usually  eaten,  or  if,  being  one 
usually  eaten,  it  is  first  sacrificially  slain  and  its 
blood  offered  to  the  god,  no  more  than  a  common 
meal  with  the  god  need  be  generally  inferred.  In 
the  latter  case  the  animal  is  sacrificially  slain  on 
the  principle  that  man  should  always  give  some- 
thing of  his  own  to  the  gods — the  same  principle 
as  is  seen  in  the  ofi'ering  of  tirstfruits  (q.v.). 

The  theory  of  Hubert  and  Mauss — that  sacritice  consists  '  in 
establishing  a  communication  between  the  sacred  world  and 
the  profane  world  by  means  of  a  victim,  i.e.  a  consecrated 
thin^^  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony,'  and  that  the 
moral  state  of  the  person  who  performs  this  religious  act  or 
of  certain  things  in  which  he  is  interested  is  thus  modified — 
rests  on  the  Br.T,hnianic  interpretation  of  Vedic  sacrifices,  and 
can  be  sustained  only  with  difficulty.^  If  the  theory  were  true, 
then  the  victim  would  always  be  sacrosanct,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  world,  and  therefore  to  eat  of  it  would  be  a 
sacramental  act,  filling  the  eater  with  divine  vigour.  But  this 
'  sacralization '  is  not  proved  for  sacrifice  generally,  either 
savage  or  civilized.^ 

Theories  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  are  apt  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  occasional  rites,  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ordinary  and  usual  rites  which 
are  known  to  us  in  detail.  The  real  meaning  of 
these  occasional  rites  is  often  unknovi'n  or  is  the 
guess  of  a  scholiast  or  mystic ;  they  are  some- 
times described  vaguely  in  a  late  classical  author. 

1  See  artt.  Anointing,  Baptism,  Initiation,  Names. 

2  H.  Hubert  and  .M.  Mauss,  'Essai  sur  la  nature  et  la  fonction 
du  sacrifice,'  in  Milanges  d'hist.  des  religiwis,  Paris,  1909,  pp. 
16, 124. 

3  Cf.  G.  Foucart,  Hist,  des  religions  et  rrUthode  comparative, 
Paris,  1912,  p.  136  fl. 
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An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Bouphonia 
(below,  §  3  [A]).  At  the  same  time  rites  of  quite 
different  import  are  usually  classed  together,  and 
a  similar  reason  for  the  slaying  and  eating  of  the 
victim  is  assigned  to  instances  where  it  is  out  of 
place. 

1.  The  basis  of  the  principle  of  sacramental 
communion.— As  already  shown  in  the  art.  Can- 
nibalism (vol.  iii.  p.  197''),  the  eating  of  food, 
with  its  result  of  strengthening  or  refreshing  the 
body,  easily  suggested  the  idea  that  any  special 
qualities  in  the  animal,  or  even  the  man,  from  whom 
the  food  was  prepared — strength,  courage,  wisdom, 
etc,  as  well  as  the  contrary  qualities  (hence  tabus 
on  such  foods  as  might  transmit  these) — could  be 
assimilated  by  the  eater.  Added  to  this,  the 
belief  in  magic  made  men  assume  that,  as  far  as 
the  transmission  of  such  qualities  was  concerned, 
a  part  was  as  valuable  as  the  whole.  Food  might 
also  become  a  vehicle  of  qualities  pertaining  to 
this  or  that  object  with  which  it  had  been  in  con- 
tact. This  is  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  sacramental 
communion  with  deity  in  a  more  or  less  material 
sense,  as  apart  from  the  idea  of  food  eaten  symbol- 
izing a  virtue  or  grace  spiritually  received.  The 
flesh  of  an  animal  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  a 
deity,  a  cereal  image,  and  the  like  would  make  the 
eater  a  recipient  of  divine  qualities  or  divine  life. 

2.  Was  the  sacrificial  meal  also  sacramental  ? — 
The  meal  upon  sacrificial  food  cannot  now  be 
regarded  as  the  survival  or  the  equivalent  of  eat- 
ing a  totem  animal  in  a  sacramental  mystery 
(below,  §  4).  Nor  is  the  conception  of  kinship 
between  victim  and  worshippers  more  than  an 
inference.  The  sacrificial  meal,  eaten  as  in  Israel 
at  the  holy  place,  was  one  in  which  god  and  men 
shared.  There  was  communion  between  them  just 
in  so  far  as  the  eating  of  food  at  any  time 
strengthened  the  bond  between  table-companions. 
Beyond  that  we  can  hardly  go.  Sacrifice  was 
primarily  a  feeding  of  a  god,  who  either  ate  the 
actual  food  or  was  regaled  by  the  blood,  or  by  its 
odour,  or  even  by  its  essence.'  In  the  latter 
instances,  where  most  of  the  flesh  still  remained, 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  consumed  by  the 
worshippers.  How  far  it  was  regarded  as  hallowed 
or  even  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  qualities,  because 
part  of  it  had  been  consumed  by  a  god  or  ottered 
on  an  altar,  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
This  sacrificial  meal  is  a  common  aspect  of  sacri- 
ficial rites  both  in  the  lower  cultures  and  in  higher 
religions  as  far  back  as  these  can  be  traced. 

In  Fiji  '  native  belief  apportions  the  soul  [of  the  offering]  to 
the  gods,  who  are  described  as  being  enormous  eaters ;  the 
substance  is  consumed  by  the  worshippers,'  2 
In  Israel  one  large  class  of  sacrifices  was  eaten  by 
the  worshippers,  after  having  formed  a  repast  for 
the  divinity.  In  Babylon  the  elements  of  sacrifice 
were  the  foods  which  men  commonly  ate ;  animal 
victims  were  not  apparently  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  the  officiants  ate  the  remains '  without  appear- 
ing to  experience  the  least  terror,  and  without 
taking  extra   precautions.''      In   Greece,   in   the 

1  The  last  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Limboos  of  Darjeeling. 
who,  when  they  eat  the  sacrifice,  say  that  they  dedicate  tb' 
life-breath  to  the  gods,  the  flesh  to  themselves  ( J.  S.  Campbell , 
TES,  new  ser.,  vii.  [1869]  153). 

2  T.  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  London,  1858,  i.  231 ;  cf. 
art.  Dravidlans  (N.  India),  vol.  v.  p.  8». 

3  Foucart,  p.  162. 
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case  of  those  oflerings  not  wholly  made  over  to 
divinities,  the  priests  had  their  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  the  worshippers  feasted  on  the  remains. 

This  is  Been,  e.g.,  in  Homer,  who  describes  the  prayers,  the 
slaughter  of  the  victims,  the  cooking  of  selected  portions,  and 
the  joyous  feast  which  followed.  1 

In  Roman  sacrificial  rites  the  general  rule  was 
that,  after  the  offering  of  the  exta  bo  the  god,  the 
remainder  of  the  animal  was  then  considered  not 
sacred,  and  was  eaten  by  the  priests  or  worshippers, 
or  on  official  occasions  by  the  senators  and  magis- 
trates. Sacrifice  was  the  offering  of  a  repast  to 
the  gods,  in  which  men  had  a  share. ^ 

Toutain  insists  that  the  theory  of  W.  R.  Smith  and  others  of 
a  kinship  between  god,  victim,  and  worshippers,  renewed 
through  eating  the  victim — of  a  sacrificial  communion — is  not 
discoverable  in  the  Roman  sacrificial  ritual.' 
In  Egypt  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  were 
simply  eaten  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
temple  and  by  the  worshippers.  '  They  spread  a 
banquet  of  what  remains  of  the  victims.'  ■*  Accord- 
ing to  Foucart,  there  is  no  trace  in  Egyptian  texts 
concerning  sacrifice  of  sacramental  communion  or 
of  a  meal  of  kinship  with  the  deity  in  this  sacri- 
ficial meal,  and  he  speaks  of 

'  I'absence  radical,  fDt-ce  en  une  ligne  d'un  seul  auteiir,  d'une 
allusion  au  sacrifice  communid  de  la  victiine  en  Egj'pte.'* 
Vedic  sacrifices  were  intended  as  food  for  hungry 
gods,  who  were  thus  rendered  well-disposed  to 
men.  The  gods  ate  first,  leaving  the  remains  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  offered  them. 

Oldenberg  says  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  the 
ceremonies  themselves,  or  in  the  verses  or  formulte  which 
accompanied  them,  the  least  allusion  to  any  method  of  regard- 
ing the  repast  on  the  sacrifice  as  a  repast  of  communion 
{alliance)  or  a  renewing  of  kinship.' 6 
Whatever  later  priestly  theories  arose  regarding 
>acrifice,  the  early  view  remains  fairly  constant, 
and  in  modern  Hindu  or  Dravidian  ritual  the 
remains  of  the  sacrifice  are  commonly  eaten  by  the 
worshippers.'  But  in  the  cult  of  Krsna  the  cooked 
food  offered  to  the  god  is  eaten  by  the  priests  or 
distributed  to  the  worshippers,  who  eagerly  receive 
it  as  holy  or  as  divine  nutriment.*  Here  a  more 
sacramental  view  appears.  Finally,  among  the 
Teutons  the  evidence  is  summed  up  by  Grimm  as 
follows.  Human  food  is  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
who  are  invited  to  eat  their  share  of  the  sacrifice. 
At  the  same  time  sacrifice  is  a  banquet :  an  ap- 
pointed portion  of  the  victim  is  placed  before  the 
god  ;  tlie  rest  is  cut  up,  distributed,  and  consumed 
in  the  assembly.  The  people  thus  become  par- 
takers in  the  holy  ottering,  and  tlie  god  is  regarded 
as  fea-sting  with  them  at  their  meal." 

To  these  examples  must  be  added  tho«e  in  which 
the  victim  is  a  human  l)eing,  and  a  cannibalistic 
fea.st  on  his  flesh  follows.  Here  there  is  no  true 
sacrament,  save  where  the  victim  is  regarded  as 
representing  or  incarnating  a  divinity,  as  in 
.^^■\iru  anil  in  Dionysiac  rites  in  Crete.'" 

Tlnis  the  widest  evidence  of  sacrificial  rites, 
a])art  from  all  modern  theory,  is  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  sacrifices  the  worshippers  enjoyed  a 

1  //.  I.  <r."  tl.  ;  »ec,  however,  L.  R.  Farncll,  BRB  vi.  398«,  and 
'Sacrificial  Communion  In  Greek  Religion,'  In  IIJ  11.  ll(K)4) 
SOflf.,  ulierc  his  views  are  more  speculative  than  strictly 
evidential. 

2  (1.  Witwowa,  Relit/ion  unrf  Kultutt  der  Rthner,  Munich,  1902, 
p.  .'i.^.lf.  :  J.  Toutain,  '  Le  Hacrifice  et  lei  rites  du  sacrifice  k 
Roni«,'  EUuifH  lie  mylhologie  et  d'hitl.  de«  religiont  antiqueg, 
farin,  lllim,  p.  138. 

•  Toutain,  p.  151  f.  <  Herod,  ii.  40. 

'  Foui-.'.rt,  pp.  I'jh,  171. 

1  H.  Oldniberg.  La  Religion  iu  Veda,  tr.  V.  Henry,  Paris, 
Iftii.l,  p.  '^711 

'  W.  Orooko,  PR  I.  32,  117,  268 :  H.  H.  Rislev,  The  Triliei  and 
Ciutt  of  Rental,  (JalculU.  181)1,  i.  170  ;  ct.  KRK  II.  48UI'. 

■  M.  Monl'-r-WIIIIams,  fiififtma/iijrm  and  Uinduiifm:  Relipi- 
t»iM  Thnvtfht  and  Life  in  India*,  Xjdnduu,  \h'A\,  p.  MS;  J.  A. 
l>uholii,  heerrijition  ttf  Ihr  Charneter,  .Mannerit,  and  Cuetotns  n/ 
the  People  0/  India,  Kng.  tr,  <lo.  1817,  p.  401. 

1  J.  Orlmm,  TeuinnieTUi/Owlniii/,  tr.  J.  8.  SUIIybraM,  London, 
13^2-88,  I.  41,  4fl,  f.7. 

1°  Be*  art  CA!<<iiiiAi,fiiii,  vol.  ill.  pp.  201'',  205>. 


sacrificial  repast,  and  joined  in  eating  with  the 
god.  That  probably  indicated  fellowship  with  the 
god  or  promoted  it  still  further.  But  how  far  it 
was  also  regarded  as  a  sacramental  eating,  in  the 
sense  that  divine  virtue  passed  over  to  the  eater, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Yet  it  may  be  admitted 
that  here  are  the  elements  out  of  which  a  sacra- 
mental ritual  might  easily  arise. 

The  idea  that  gods  and  men  shared  In  a  sacrificial  meal  is 
illustrated  by  the  expressions  on  recently-found  papyri  in 
which  a  person  invites  guests  to  dine  with  him  at  the  table  of 
a  god  (the  lord  Sarapis)  on  a  certain  date.i  Sarapis  was  here 
the  real  host.  Unless  St.  Paul  was  continuing  OT  sacrificial 
language,  this  may  be  the  source  of  what  he  says  regarding  the 
impossibility  of  part^aking  at  once  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and 
of  the  table'of  demons  (i.e.  eating  meat  which  had  formed  part 
of  a  sacrifice).  He  regards  that  act  as  '  having  communion 
with  demons '  (1  Co  lO^''-),  because  the  meat  is  eaten  consciously 
as  a  thing  sacrificed  to  idols  (10^9  and  cf.  8").  This  shows  that 
he  regarded  the  act  of  eating  as  an  act  of  communion  with  the 
god— probably  the  view  then  current  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean area.  This  coumiunion,  however,  was  noticing  more 
than  the  relationship  existing  between  a  host  and  guests  at  any 
meal— a  token  of  fellowship  with  him  on  the  part  of  those  who 
recognize  the  deity.  In  such  sacrificial  meals,  in  the  words  of 
the  Clementine  Recognitions,"  the  eater  is  '  a  guest  of  demons ' 
and  has  '  fellowship  with  that  demon  whose  aspect  he  has 
fashioned  in  his  mind.'  How  far  this  idea  of  fellowship  or  com- 
munion with  a  god  in  and  throu'.rh  sacrificial  meals  existed 
elsewhere  and  in  other  ages  it  is  diliicult  to  say.  The  custom  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  feasts  with  the  dead— common  meals 
at  which  dead  and  living  were  present.3 

3.  Eating  a  sacred  animal. — When  an  animal 

was  regarded  as  sacred — one  devoted  to  the  service 
of  a  god,  or  his  representative  or  symbol,  or  even 
his  incarnation,  or  as  itself  divine — it  was  never- 
theless sometimes  sacrificed  to  him,  the  rcisons 
for  this  sacrifice  not  being  the  same  in  all  cases. 
It  is  important  to  bear  the  latter  fact  in  mind. 
But,  in  so  far  as  the  animal  is  sacred  and  the  (lesh 
is  eaten,  there  is  here  a  sacramental  eating,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  sacredness  of  the  animal. 
Wliere  the  animal  is  divine  or  a  divine  incarna- 
tion, there  would  be  an  actual  eating  of  the  god's 
flesh.  In  a  sen.se  all  animals  sacrificed  to  a  god 
became  for  the  time  sacred  to  him,  but  we  are 
here  contemplating  the  ca.se  of  animals  more 
peculiarly  sacred.  The  ceremonial  slaying  of  snch 
animals  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  those  so-called 
mystic  sacrifices  in  which  certain  animals,  more 
particularly  those  regarded  as  'unclean,'  i.e.  too 
sacred  for  common  use,  were  immcilated  and  some- 
times ceremonially  eaten.  Wlu're  such  eating 
took  lUace,  its  purpose  was  probably  sacramental  : 
it  was  to  obtain  some  benefit  not  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way — C17.,  the  strength  and  life  of  a  god. 
The  examples  cited  by  W.  R.  Smith''  are  in  point 
here,  though  his  theory  of  their  connexion  \yitli 
earlier  totem  sacraments  has  not  been  verified. 
The  instances  range  from  savagery  up  to  compara- 
tively high  levels  of  civilization. 

(rt)  Certain  llebiews  in  i)re-Exilic  days  seem  to 
have  adopted  curious  rites  from  their  pagan 
neighbimrs  or  revived  earlier  rites  of  their  own. 
Among  these  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  swine,  the 
mouse,  and  the  '  abominatiim.'  These  animals 
were  unclean,  yet  they  were  actu.'illy  eaten  at  this 
rile  after  some  ]irpliminary  method  of  preparation 
and  purification.  After  sanctifying  and  purifying 
themselves,  the  worshiiipers  are  said  to  have  eaten 
swine's  flesh,  the  mouse,  the  '  abomination,'  while 
'  broth  of  abominable  things'  was  in  their  vessels, 
no  doubt  for  purposes  of  a  meal  (Is  65*  66").' 
PoubtlcHs  those  aninuils  were  sacred  to  certain 
divinities,  and  this,  riilher  than  their  '  iinclenn  ' 
character,  aroused  the  prophet's  indignation. 
The  result  of  the  citing  was  the  assertion  of  a 
peculiar  holiness.  Similarly,  at  a  later  time  the 
llarianians  sacrificed  the  swine  and  ate  the  flesh 

1  The  Oxiirhi/nehiit  Paiii/ri,  cd,  II.  P.  llrenfell  and  A.  8. 
Hunt.  Ix)nd'on,  l,sll8-ini.->,  i.  I  III ;  cl.  KIIK  vi.  ;(7'''. 

3  il.  71,  »  .See  art.  PHASrisu,  vol.  v.  p.  808". 

4  Retiainn  of  the  Semilee'',  p.  21)0  f. 

»  Cf.  Ezk  Kii) ;  W.  R.  Smlth^,  p.  848. 
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once  a  year.  Among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  after 
a  three  days'  fast,  the  festival  of  the  sun  at  the 
summer  solstice  was  observed.  Fire  was  kindled 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays.  Then  llamas,  the  animals  sacred  to  the  sun, 
were  sacrificed,  and  of  these  a  burnt-oH'ering  was 
made.  The  flesh  of  other  llamas,  part  of  '  the 
flocks  of  the  sun,'  was  eaten  at  a  banquet  by  tlie 
Inca  and  his  lords,  and  distributed  to  the  peoj)le. 
The  flesh  was  eaten  along  with  sacred  cakes 
prepared  by  the  virgins  of  the  sun,  and  with 
goblets  of  fermented  liquor  of  maize.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  feast  the  Spaniards  detected  a  Satanic 
counterfeit  of  the  Eucharist.' 

(i)  Some  animal  victims  may  be  regarded  as 
divine  incarnations.  The  people  of  the  district  of 
Huanca  (Peru)  were  found  by  the  Inca  Pachacutec 
to  have  a  dog  deity  represented  in  their  temple. 
A  living  dog  was  chosen  to  be  its  incarnation ; 
sacrifice  and  prayer  were  oflTered  to  it ;  then  it  was 
slain,  and  parts  of  its  flesh  were  eaten  by  the  wor- 
shippers.^ Similarly,  in  Arkansas  an  American 
Indian  tribe  who  traced  their  descent  from  a 
mythic  dog  ancestor  are  said  to  have  eaten  tlie 
flesh  of  a  dog  representing  this  ancestor  in  an 
annual  rite.^ 

In  the  Dionysos  cult,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
be  sought  in  Thrace,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Greece,  there  is  a  fairly  clear  example  of  the  belief 
that  a  god  may  incarnate  himself  temporarily  in 
animal  or  even  human  form.  In  the  frenzied 
observance  of  the  cult  the  myth  of  Dionysos 
pursued  by  the  Titans,  assuming  difi'erent  forms, 
and  finally  in  bull  shape  being  rent  asunder  by 
them,  was  reproduced  in  ritual.  An  ox,  a  goat, 
or  sometimes  even  a  boy,  representing  or  incarnat- 
ing the  god,  was  rent  by  the  maddened  worshippers, 
and  the  raw  flesh  was  devoured.  By  such  a  sacra- 
mental feast,  and  probably  also  by  stimulants, 
'  the  celebrant  of  the  meal  of  raw  flesh  ' ''  was  made 
one  with  the  god.  He  became  (vdeos,  and  was 
inspired  to  new  ecstasy,  or  ivBovcriaanoi,  and  to 
acts  not  possible  under  normal  conditions.* 

Arnobius  says  :  '  In  order  that  you  may  Bhow  yourselves  full 
of  majesty  and  dinnity,  you  mangle  with  gory  lips  the  flesh  of 
bleating  goats.'*"  A  scholiast  on  Clem-  Alex.  ProtreptJ  says 
that  those  initiated  into  the  Dionysiac  mysteries  ate  raw  flesh, 
and  that  this  symbolized  Dionysos'  being  rent  by  the  Titans. 

In  this  savage  sacrament,  which,  though  not 
without  occasional  parallels  elsewhere,  must  not 
be  taken  as  typical  of  a  .  religions  at  a  certain 
stage,  there  appears  the  dim  craving  of  the  soul 
for  union  with  deity.  When  the  ritual  was  trans- 
ferred to  Greece  and  there  tamed  and  transformed, 
how  far  this  sacramental  act  continued  is  uncertain, 
though  modified  survivals  of  it  have  been  found  in 
Chios  and  Tenedos  at  a  late  date.*  Its  existence 
in  the  Dionysiac-Orphic  brotherhoods  cannot  be 
proved. 

In  the  ^oiKpofta  at  the  Diipolia  on  the  Acropolis 
there  is  one  of  those  mysterious  and  sporadic  rites 
apt  to  be  taken  as  typical  and  made  the  basis  of 
a  large  amount  of  theory.  The  rite  is  described 
by  Pausanias  and  Porphyry. 

Of  a  number  of  oxen  led  up  to  the  altar  the  one  which  ate 
wheat  and  barley  lying  upon  it  was  slain  by  a  priest,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  murderer  of  the  ox,  and  finally  the  blame  was 
laid  on  the  axe  or  knife.  Of  those  who  afterwards  flayed  the 
ox  all  tasted  its  flesh  ;  then  they  sewed  up  the  hide,  stuffing  it 
with  hay,  and  yoked  it  to  a  plough.  The  rite  was  traced  bacl^  to 
a  slaying  by  Sopatros  of  jin  ox  which  had  eaten  his  cereal  offer- 
ing.     In  remorse  he    fled.     Dearth    followed,  and  an  oracle 

1  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  London, 
18S0,  pp.  26,  51  f. 

2  D.  G.  Brinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  Worlds,  Philadelphia, 
1896,  p.  160. 

3  NR  iii.  316.  *  Euripides,  frag.  KpTJTes. 

5  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mytholoffie  itnd  Reh'givnsgeschichte, 
Munich,  1897-1906,  ii.  731  f.  ;  cf.  ERE  iii.  765,  767,  vi.  403>. 

6  Adv.  Gentes,  v.  19,  '  i.  433  (Dind.). 
B  Cf.  ERE  iii.  205,  vi.  408. 


announced  that  the  murderer  must  be  punished  and  the  dead 
raised  up.  It  would  also  be  better  for  them  if,  at  the  same 
sacrifice  in  which  the  ox  died,  all  should  taste  of  its  flesh. 
Sopatros  agreed  to  return,  but  said  that  he  must  be  made  a 
citizen,  that  an  ox  must  be  slain,  and  that  all  must  help  him. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ritual  of  the  ^ovf^dcia  was  founded. ^ 
W.  R.  Smith  regarded  this  rite  as  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  all  pastoral  animals  were  sacred  and  regarded  as  kindred 
with  man  and  his  divinities.  Hence  to  slaughter  one  of  them, 
even  ritually,  was  murder  (jSoui^oKif ),  and  to  eat  the  flesh  was 
a  sacramental  rite.  These  ideas  had  been  derived  from  earlier 
totemism,  with  sanctity  and  kinship  of  wild  animals. 2  In  this 
he  is  partly  followed  by  L.  R.  Farnell.3  J,  G.  Frazer  finds  in 
the  rite  an  example  of  slaying  an  animal  representing  the  corn- 
spirit — '  the  ox  which  tasted  the  corn  was  viewed  as  the  corn- 
deity  taking  possession  of  hisown.'* 

It  seems  probable  that  the  clue  to  the  pov<j>6fia  is 
lost.  Among  savage  pastoral  tribes  who  regard 
their  cattle  as  sacred  the  occasional  slaying  of  them 
is  not  regarded  as  murder,  nor  are  they  invariably 
considered  as  of  one  kin  with  the  clan.  For  some 
reason  unknown  the  ox  of  the  ^ovcpima  was  regarded 
as  sacred  in  a  way  in  which  the  cattle  of  ordinary 
sacrifices  never  had  been.  This  is  shown  by  its 
killing  being  regarded  as  murder.  The  eating  of 
the  flesh  by  the  slayers  has  thus  a  sacramental 
aspect,  in  whatever  manner  tlie  animal  was  sacred, 
whether  in  itself  or  as  representing  or  incarnating 
a  spirit  or  god. 

(c)  W.  K.  Smith's  theory  of  the  slaying  of 
pastoral  animals  in  cases  where  such  animals  are 
seldom  or  never  killed,  viz.  that  the  animals  are 
kinsmen  to  tlie  tribe  or  group,  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  instances  from  actual  pastoral  tribes. 

With  the  Todas  the  lives  of  the  people  are  devoted  to  the 
tending  of  their  herds  of  buffaloes.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes — (1)  ordinary  buffaloes,  with  no  special  ritual  connected 
with  their  tendance  and  milking  and  no  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  their  milk  ;  (2)  sacred  buffaloes  of  various  grades  of  sanctity, 
with  herdsmen  regarded  as  priests,  and  dairies  for  the  churning 
of  milk  which  are  regarded  as  shrines.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  dairy  have  become  a  religious 
ritual,  each  dairy  of  each  class  having  its  own  peculiarities  and 
complexities  of  ritual.  Both  ordinary  and  sacred  buffaloes  are 
the  property  not  of  the  clan,  but  of  families  or  individuals,  in 
that  division  of  the  Todas  known  as  Teivaliol.  Male  buffaloes 
have  little  or  no  sanctity  even  when  born  of  the  most  sacred 
cows,  and  these  in  fact  are  mated  with  ordinary;,bulls.  Buffaloes 
were  created  by  one  of  the  chief  Toda  gods.  On,  and  his  wife. 
On's  buffaloes  were  ancestors  of  the  sacred  animals,  those  created 
by  his  wife  of  ordinary  buffaloes.  Sacred  dairies  and  sacred 
buffaloes  are  regarded  in  some  measure  as  the  property  of  the 
gods.  Buffaloes  are  not  eaten,  but,  after  due  ceremonies  for 
counteracting  possible  danger,  the  milk  of  even  sacred  buffaloes, 
converted  into  butter,  may  be  used  even  by  people  who  are  not 
Todas.*  At  one  feast  people  of  the  clan  and  of  other  clans  may 
partake  of  the  milk  of  sacred  buffaloes,  which  is  not  ordinarily 
used  by  them.  Rivers  sees  in  this  some  resemblance  to  those 
religious  ceremonies  of  communion  '  with  the  divine  by  eating 
and  drinking  the  divine.' 6  Although  the  buffalo  is  not  ordi- 
narily eaten,  there  are  certain  rites  called  ^rkintiptthpimi  ('  male 
buffalo  we  kill ')  in  which  a  male  buffalo  calf  is  slain  and  eaten, 
whenever  a  suitable  one  is  availalile.  At  the  ti  dairy  the  rite 
takes  place  thrice  yearly.  The  chief  officiant  is  the  palikdrt- 
mokh,  or  dairyman  of  the  village,  who  must  be  of  the  same  clan 
as  those  performing  the  sacrifice.  The  animal  is  killed  by 
striking  with  a  club  made  of  the  wood  of  the  sacred  f«^r-tree. 
The  flesh  is  roasted  on  a  sacred  fire  made  by  friction.  Of  this 
the  palikdrtmokh  eats  the  tutmiis,  and  the  others  present  may 
eat  any  portion.  Certain  parts  must  not  be  eaten  by  women. 
The  remainder  of  the  feast  is  carried  to  the  village  and  may  be 
eat€n  by  any  one."  At  the  tl  sacrifice  the  tutmiis  is  eaten  by 
the  palol  (or  priest  of  this  ultra-sacred  dairy),  certain  other 
parts  by  him  and  the  kaltmokh  (assistant).  Some  parts,  again, 
may  be  eaten  by  the  kaltjtwkh  and  privileged  visitors  {moral)  to 
the  ti.  Other  parts  are  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  the  priests' 
sleeping-hut  and  given  to  any  Todas  who  may  visit  the  dairy-8 

The  significance  of  the  ceremony  is  unknown  ;  the 
male  buffalo  is  not  .sacred  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
female  sacred  butt'alo  is.  From  the  prayer  used 
before  the  slaying  of  the  animal  Rivers  conjectures 
tliat  the  purpose  of  the  rite  is  the  general  welfare 
of  the  buffaloes.  He  also  thinks  it  possible  that, 
as  the  flesh  is  eaten,  the  Todas  may  have  preferretl 

1  Paus.  I.  xxiv-  4,  xxviii.  10  ;  Porphyry,  de  Abst.  ii.  29  f. 

2  r:,-l.  S«n-2,  pp.  304  f-,  363  f. 

3  CGS  i.  S&  f- ,  and  cf-  ERE  ui-  767''. 

4  GB^,  pt.  v..  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  London, 
1912.  ii.  4,  6. 

5  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1906,  pp.  38 fl.,  184, 
231  f. 

6  lb.  pp.  232,  240.  7  76,  p.  274  f.  8  /J.  p.  285  f. 
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to  use  for  this  purpose  less  sacred  animals  out  of 
fear  of  evil  consequences. '  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  clear  evidence  of  kinship  with  their 
bull'aloes  among  the  Todas.'  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  sacramental  eating  of  the  animal  in 
the  sense  of  eating  a  victim  regarded  as  divine. 

If  Rivers'  explanation  of  this  meal  among  the 
Todas  is  correct,  we  may  see  an  analogy  to  it  in 
the  custom  of  pastoral  tribes  in  the  Caucasus  who, 
when  obliged  to  sell  their  herds  to  strangers,  avert 
the  danger  which  such  sacrilege  incurs  by  conse- 
crating one  of  the  herd,  slaying  it,  and  solemnly 
eating  it,  afterwards  treating  the  bones  with  all 
due  respect.' 

The  eating  of  the  raw  flesh  of  a  heifer  sacrificed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Nile  by  heads  of  clans  among 
the  Agaos''  and  the  eating  of  half -raw  flesh  of  a 
camel  by  the  clan  or  tent-group  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  when  other  food  failed  * 
are  very  vaguely  sacramental. 

(f/)  Tlie  last  group  of  rites  described  perhaps 
shows  that  at  one  time  all  kUling  of  animals  was 
regarded  as  an  act  to  be  gone  about  circumspectly, 
for  all  animals,  if  not  divine  or  even  sacred,  have 
power  greater  than  man's,  either  in  life  or  after 
death.  Hence,  too,  innumerable  rites  of  propitia- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  slaying  even  of  wild 
animals,  by  way  of  averting  their  vengeance  or 
that  of  members  of  the  same  species.  These  some- 
times cr3-stallize  into  one  definite  communal  rite, 
in  which  propitiation,  prayer,  ritual  slaughter,  and 
ritual  eating  all  have  a  part.  But  the  slaying  is 
not  sacriticial,  and  the  whole  rite  is  perhaps  an- 
alogous to  the  solemn  eating  of  firstfruits  (below, 
§  5)  before  all  the  harvest  becomes  available  for 
common  food.  This  rite  is  most  marked  in  the 
Ainu  bear  festival. 

With  tlie  Ainus,  Gil.vaks,  and  other  peojples  of  N.  Asia  the 
bear  is  re-^arded  with  respect,  if  not  as  divine,  but  it  is  freely 
slain  and  eaten  as  food.  Hut  one  bear  is  kept  in  captivity  with 
ever.v  evidence  of  respect ;  then  it  is  ritually  slain  with  pro- 
pitiations and  apologetic  explanations  and  prayers.  OtTeriii^^s 
are  made  to  the  dead  bear.  Its  blood  is  arunk  by  the  men 
presetit  to  obtain  its  coura^re  and  other  virtues,  and  part  of  its 
flesh,  having  been  offered  in  *a  cup  of  offering  to  its  bead,'  is 
eolenuily  eaten  by  all  present.  Then  all  join  in  eating;  the  rest 
of  the  flesh.  The  liver  is  said  by  a  17th  cent,  authority  to  be 
eaten  as  a  medicine  for  various  diseases.^ 

The  prayers  show  that  the  bear  is  expected  to 
return  to  life  so  as  to  be  slain  anew,  and  in  Sagha- 
lien  the  killing  is  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
messages  to  the  forest-god  by  means  of  the  bear.' 
The  solemn  eating  of  the  bear  by  all  is  obviously 
meant  as  a  propitiatory  rite  which  will  make 
possible  the  common  eating^of  bear's  flesh  by  all 
who  have  thus  had  communion  with  the  bear. 

4.  The  totem  sacrament.  —  The  theory  of  a 
general,  though  occa-nional,  sacrilice  and  .sacra- 
mental eating  of  a  totem  animal  or  plant  by  tlie 
men  of  a  totem  clan  is  now  geneially  abanilonod 
for  lack  of  evidence.'  With  its  abandonment  the 
explanation  of  all  solemn  eating  of  a  slain  or  sacri- 
ficed animal  as  due  to  an  earlier  totem  .'<acrament 
must  also  he  given  up.  Among  all  actual  totem 
people.^  the  ceremonial  eating  of  a  totem  has  been 
louiiil  in  three  instances  only,  and  Krazer  points 
out  that  in  one  of  these  (Arunta)  the  object  of  the 
eating  is  not   mystical   communion  with  a  deity, 
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but  to  ensure  the  supply  of  food  for  others  not  of 
that  totem.  It  is  magical,  not  religious,  and  the 
animals  in  question  are  not  regarded  as  divine.' 

The  Arunta  once  freely  ate  their  totems,  and  e\'en  now-  there 
is  no  absolute  restriction  by  which  a  man  may  not  eat  of  his 
totem,  except  in  the  case  of  the  wild  cat,  which  is  also  forbidden 
food  to  the  whole  tribe.  Besides  permission  to  eat  sparingly  of 
his  totem  at  all  times,  each  man  at  the  intichiuma  ceremonies, 
for  the  increasing  of  the  totem  animal  or  plant,  must  eat  of  his 
totem,  in  order  that  the  totem  species  may  be  increased  for  the 
benefit  of  fellow-tribesmen  of  other  totem  groups.  Without 
this  eating  the  magical  increase  ceremonies  would  not  be 
complete.  Members  of  the  totem  group  now  refrain  from  eating 
their  totem  till  it  is  full-grown  or  plentiful.  When  that  hapi>ens, 
members  of  other  groups  may  not  eal  until  the  members  01  this 
group  have  eaten  sparingly"  of  their  totem  within  the  camp. 
This  second  ceremonial  eating  is  thus  akin  to  the  solemn  eating 
of  firstfruits  by  certain  persons  before  all  can  eat  freely.  This 
second  ceremonial  is  obligatory ;  non-eating  would  result  in  the 
decrease  of  the  totem. 2 

The  second  instance  is  from  Benin.  Some  families  of  the 
Bini,  at  the  burial  ceremonies,  make  soup  from  their  totem  and 
offer  it  in  sacrifice  to  the  dead  man.  Tliis  portion  may  also  be 
put  to  the  lips  of  members  of  the  family  and  then  thrown  away. 
The  rest  is  thrown  away  or  eaten  by  the  family  or  strangers. 
Obviously  some  benefit  to  dead  and  living  is  here  expected.^ 

The  third  instance  is  from  Assam,  where  the  Kacharis  were 
formerly  divided  into  totem  clans.  In  two  cases  the  ceremonial 
eating  of  a  revered  animal  or  plant  has  been  noted.  The  Leech 
folk  hold  the  leech  in  high  regard  and  do  not  kill  it.  But  once 
in  a  lifetime  at  a  certain  religious  ceremony  the  Leech  folk  must 
chew  a  leech  with  vegetables.  The  Jute  folk  must  also  chew 
jute  at  great  religious  ceremonies. 4 

In  none  of  these  instances  is  the  totem  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinit}',  and  they  are  all  contrary  to 
general  practice  among  totem  peoples.  They  do 
not  lend  support  to  the  derivation  from  totemism 
of  the  slaying  and  eating  of  sacred  animals  at 
higher  stages. 

5.  Firstfruits  eaten  ritually  or  sacramentally. — 
This  h,as  already  been  fully  discussed."  But  it  is 
obvious  that  here  the  word  '  sacramentally '  will 
bear  various  shades  of  meaning  according  as  the 
liistfruits  are  looked  upon  merely  as  set  apart  from 
ordinary  usage,  or  as  sacrificial  food,  or  as  actually 
containing  or  being  a  spirit  or  god. 

6.  Ceremonial  eating  of  images  of  dough  or  other 
substances. — In  cases  where  the  image  is  described 
as  the  goil  and  is  e:itcn  there  is  clearly  some  idea 
of  sacramental  communion.  The  best  instance  of 
this  is  found  in  the  ancient  Mexican  religion,  where 
the  solemn  eating  was  called  taoq^aalo,  '  god  is 
eaten.''  Similarly,  the  IJanifa,  in  time  of  famine, 
made  an  image  of  dates  kneaded  with  butter  and 
sour  milk  and  ale  it.'  Communion  with  a  deity 
by  means  of  swallowing  part  of  the  image  is  also 
found  among  the  M.alas  of  S.  Imlia  and  among  the 
Huichol  Indians  of  Me.xico."  These  and  similar 
instances  may  be  compared  with  the  ritual  oil'ering 
(though  not  always  eating)  of  cakes  in  the  form  of 
or  stamped  with  the  etiigy  of  a  divinity.*  These 
may  al.so  lie  connected  with  the  oil'ering  and  eating 
of  firstfruits  made  into  a  cake  or  even  baked  in 
human  form  (probably  representing  the  corn-spirit, 
as  I'razcr  thinks). 

The  sacramental  aspect  of  eating  such  dough  images  is  well 
shown  by  Acostn's  description  of  the  Mexican  eating  of  the 
image  of  lluitzilopochtli :  the  people  '  received  it  with  such 
tears,  fears,  and  reverence  as  it  was  un  admirable  thing,  saying 
that  they  did  eat  the  flesh  and  bones  of  Uod,  wherewith  they 
were  grieved.' i" 
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1  K.  Thurston,  Carlet  and  Trihn  of  S.  India,  tiailrai,  lOOO, 
Iv.  3.')7f.  ;  C.  Liimhollz,  Ihlkiiawn  Me'tic'i.  London,  1003,  II.  lOOt. 

"  Kee  liiHtani-eH  in  Llebrecht,  p.  430  f.,  '  Die  aufgegcNsene  Oolt.' 
'"  (;IP,  pt.  v.,  Spirilt  0/  the  Cum  and  nf  lltf  H'lVi/,  II.  SO  IT.  ; 
Acosia,  cited  In  XR  III.  31.1.    See  also  art.  1"a«tino  (lalruductory 
and  non-Chrlsllan),  vol.  v.  p.  701". 
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7.  Swallowing  sacred  substances. — Under  this 
heatliug  may  be  grouped  a  variety  of  rites  witli  a 
sacramental  aspect.  As  an  example  from  a  low 
level  of  culture  tlie  following  case  from  tlie  Gold 
Coast  may  be  taken.  If  the  members  of  a  family 
were  about  to  separate,  the  fetish-priest  ground  a 
fetish  to  powder,  and,  having  mixed  it  with  a 
liquid,  gave  the  draught  to  each  member  of  the 
family.  By  this  means  they  were  still  bound 
together.'  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  various  frater- 
nities among  the  Zuiii  Indians  the  drinking  of 
consecrated  'medicine-water'  has  a  prominent 
place.  The  consecration  is  accomplished  with 
prayers  to  the  gods,  the  dropping  of  fetishes  into  the 
water,  prayer  invoking  the  presence  of  the  gods, 
etc.  The  altar  and  the  worshippers  are  sprinkled 
with  the  water,  and  the  males  present  receive  a 
drink  of  it ;  on  the  next  night  of  the  ceremonies 
male  and  female  members  drink  it ;  and  on  the 
fourth  evening  the  novices  receive  it.^  Plant 
medicines,  each  the  property  and  food  of  a  god, 
are  used  in  other  fraternities  in  a  kind  of  sacra- 
mental magic — to  cure  disease,  to  make  a  brave 
heart,  for  safety,  and  the  like.^  In  India  the 
water  in  which  a  sacred  image  has  been  washed  is 
<irunk  as  holy  water.*  The  drinking  of  the  haoma 
in  Zoroastriau  religion  and  its  supposed  effects  on 
the  partaker  have  already  been  fully  described  in 
the  art.  Haoma.  It  is  also  given  to  the  dying  as 
a  last  sacrament,  or  <j>apixa.Kov  adavaalas.  Its  counter- 
part in  Vedic  and  later  Indian  religion  is  soma 
iq.v.),  both  having  been  originally  one.  Soma 
was  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  a  draught  of 
immortality  both  for  them  and  for  men.  It  also 
healed  physical  and  moral  ills  and  gave  wisdom. 
This  drink  of  the  gods  could  also  be  prepared  for 
men  on  earth,  just  as  haoma  was.  The  drink 
made  the  worshipper  a  new  man ;  the  draught  of 
the  gods  flowed  in  his  veins,  purif  j'ing  and  sancti- 
fying him."  The  nectar  of  the  Greeks  is  a  similar 
drink  of  immortality ;  *  and  it  is  probable  that 
primitive  intoxicants,  because  of  the  elation  caused 
by  them,  were  regarded  as  the  drink  of  the  gods, 
conferring  immortality  and  other  desirable  qualities 
on  them,  like  Goibniu's  '  ale  of  immortality '  in 
Celtic  mythology.'  In  Babylonian  mythology 
'  food  of  life '  and  '  water  of  life '  were  the  property 
of  the  gods,  giving  immortality,  as  is  seen  in  the 
myth  of  Adapa.'  The  refreshing  powers  of  water 
caused  it  also  to  be  regarded  mythically,  and  in 
the  other  world  it  had  magical  immortal  powers. 
Fijian  mythology  shows  this.  On  the  way  to 
paradise  the  dead  drank  of  the  '  water  of  solace,' 
which  caused  the  grief  of  the  ghost  and  the 
mourners  on  earth  to  be  assuaged.'  So  at  a  far 
higher  level,  in  Orphic-Pythagorean  circles,  the 
dead  drank  '  cool  water  flowing  from  the  Lake  of 
Memory,'  and  thereafter  had  lordship  among  the 
other  heroes.'" 

The  idea  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  its  effects  in  Hebrew,  early 
Christian,  and  Gnostic  mythologies  may  be  compared  with  the 
mythical  concepts  here  set  forth.  In  Egypt  analogous  ideas, 
though  of  a  curious  kind,  are  found.  A  funerary  text  speaks  of 
a  dead  king  slayincr  and  devouring  the  gods  to  obtain  their 
powers  and  to  become  eternal.  Similarly,  by  sucking  the  milk 
of  a  goddess  a  mortal  might  acquire  immortality.!^ 

1  A.  R^ville,  Les  Religions  des  peuplee  non-civiltsis,  Paris, 
1883,  i.  84. 

2  M.  C.  Stevenson,  SS  RBEW  [1904],  pp.  492  £f.,  640,  662,  561, 
672. 

3  lb.  p.  5ti0  f.  i  .Monier- Williams,  jx  146. 

•''  Ih.  p.  359.  6  Of.  Lucian,  Dial.  Veorum,  no.  4. 

I  See  art.  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  285i>. 

5  M.  Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898,  p.  644. 

9  B.  Thomson,  The  Fijians,  London,  190S,  p.  117  ff. 
10  The  various  formula  are  given  in  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolego- 
mena to  th'?  Study  0/  Greek  Religion'^,  Cambridge,  1908,  p.  673  ff. 

II  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  2  vols.,  London, 
1896,  p.  Ixxviii ;  A.  Wiedemann,  Die  ToUn  tind  ihre  Reiche  iin 
Glauben  der  alten  Aegypten,  Leipzig,  1902,  p.  18. 


8.  Sacraments  in  mystery  religions.  —  It  is 
possible  that  the  conceptions  discussed  in  the  last 
section  underlie  such  sacramental  rites  as  may  he 
found  in  mystery-religions,  though  here  we  must 
beware  of  reading  too  much  between  the  lines  of 
the  scanty  evidence  transmitted  to  us. 

(n)  In  the  Eleusinia  certain  acts  of  a  sacramental 
character  had  a  place.  What  that  place  was  and 
what  precise  meaning  was  attached  to  them  are 
largely  matters  of  conjecture.  As  a  preparation 
for  the  mysteries,  the  candidates  had  to  be  free 
from  crime,  and  purity  of  heart  and  life  was 
necessary.  Ceremonial  purifications  were  also 
used,  and  before  entering  the  sacred  enclosure  at 
night  the  /ivcrrai  fasted.  Apart  from  other  things 
done  or  seen,  they  partook  of  a  cup  of  KvKiav — a 
thick  gruel  of  meal  and  water,  resembling  the 
draught  of  barley,  groats,  water,  and  pennyroyal 
leaves  drunk  by  the  mourning  Demeter  after  her 
nine  days'  fast.'  If  the  emendation  by  Lobeck- 
of  the  text  in  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
describes  this  rite  is  correct,  possibly  sacred  bread 
or  cake  was  also  eaten. 

'  I  fasted,  I  drank  the  KvKitav,  1  took  from  the  ark,  and, 
having  tasted  (eyyeuo-aine^o?),  I  put  it  away  in  the  basket  and 
from  the  basket  mto  the  ark.' 3 

The  unemended  text  suggests  the  handling  (ipyaui.- 
/ievos)  of  a  sacred  object  rather  than  the  tasting  of 
sacred  food.  What  did  tliis  drinking  and  eating 
mean  to  the  worshippers  ?  Some  inquirers  have 
seen  in  it  a  sacramental  communion  with  Demeter 
in  her  passion — an  infusion  of  her  life  into  the  wor- 
shipper.* The  secret  of  Eleusis  has  been  well 
kept,  and  these  views  are  quite  hypothetical. 
But  the  whole  group  of  rites,  including  this 
'sacrament,'  was  certainly  regarded  as  beneficial 
and  assuring  immortality.  The  p.vcrTai  were 
thrice  -  blessed  and  believed  that  divinity  was 
present  with  them.'  These  effects  were  probably 
not  attached  to  the  sacramental  rite  only. 

{b)  In  the  mysteries  of  Attis,  besides  the  smear- 
ing of  the  lips  of  the  niarai.  with  holy  oil  and  the 
uttering  of  the  words,  '  Be  assured,  O  iivurai.,  the 
god  has  been  saved  :  thus  for  you  there  shall  be 
salvation  from  ills,'^  at  some  point  in  the  ritual, 
they  ate  and  drank  sacred  food  according  to  a 
formula  preserved  by  Clement  and  Firmicus 
Maternus.  The  nature  of  the  food  is  unknown. 
Firmicus  says  that  into  the  inner  parts  of  a  temple 
a  man  about  to  die  (symbolically  or  ritually  ?)  was 
admitted  and  said  : 

'  I  have  eaten  out  of  the  tympanum,  I  have  drunk  from  the 
cjTobal ;  I  am  an  initiate  of  Attis.'  7 
Clement  gives  the  formula  as  : 

'  I  have  eaten  from  the  tympanum,  I  have  drunk  from  the 
cymbal ;  I  have  carried  the  kernos  (a  tray  with  cups] ;  I  have 
gone  beneath  the  pasfos. '  8 

Tympanum  and  cymbal  figured  in  the  myth  of 
Attis.  Here  again  the  purpose  of  the  rite  is 
obscure,  though  some  writers  boldly  maintain 
that  it  was  to  bring  the  /ivarai  into  closer  com- 
munion with  the  god.*  Dieterich  thinks  that  the 
initiate,  about  to  die  a  symbolic  death,  was  reborn 
through  the  sacramental  food,  for  Firmicus  goes 
on  to  commend  the  true  food  of  life — the  Christian 
Eucharist  —  as  conferring  immortality,  whereas 
'  thou  hast  eaten  poison  and  drunk  the  cup  of 
death."" 

1  Cf.  Homeric  Bym/n  to  Demeter,  206  f.  ;  Eustathius,  on 
Homer,  II.  xi.  638. 

2  Aglaophamus,  Kdnigsberg,  1S29,  p.  831. 

3  Ciem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  21  (89). 

■*  F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion,  London, 
1896,  ch.  xxiv. ;  Farnell,  in  EBrn  xix.  120 f.,  HJ  ii.  315 f., 
ERE  vi.  409a ;  P.  Gardner,  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 
London,  1892,  p.  383  f.,  The  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  do. 
1893,  p.  17. 

5  Pindar,  frag.  cxvi. 

6  Firm.  Mat.  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.,  ed.  K.  Ziegler,  Leip2dg, 
1907,  p.  57. 

'  lb.  p.  43.  8  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  16  (47  ff.). 

9  G£3,  pt.  iv.,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  London,  1914,  i.  274. 
10  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie,  Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  103, 163. 
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(c)  In  Jlithiaism  there  was  some  form  of  sacra- 
ment, as  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  ai.  J  TertuUian 
show.  Justin  says  that  bread  and  a  cup  of  water 
were  set  forth  with  certain  words  of  blessing  in 
the  sacred  rites.'  Tertullian  says  that  Mithra 
signs  his  soldiers  in  their  foreheads,  celebrates  an 
oblation  of  bread,  and  introduces  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection.^  Both  Fathers  looked  upon  this 
sacrament  and  other  rites  as  a  parody  of  Christian 
rites  suggested  by  demons.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  sacramental  rite  was  adopted 
as  an  imitation  of  the  Eucharist.  Pliny,  however, 
speaks  of  maqicis  cmnis  in  Mithraism.'  On  a  bas- 
relief  from  Konjica  (Bosnia)  this  sacrament  is 
supposed  to  be  represented.  Two  figures,  one 
holding  a  drinking-horn,  recline  at  a  table,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  tripod  holding  small  loaves  of 
bi-ead.  On  either  side  stand  human  figures,  one  a 
Persian,  two  with  masks  representing  a  lion  and  a 
raven,  and  a  fourth  mutilated  figure.  The  Persian 
holds  aloft  a  driuking-hom.''  Is  this  the  rite  to 
which  Justin  refers  ?  If  it  is,  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
its  meaning,  and  Pfleiderer's  assertion  that  the 
standing  figures  represent  the  nature  of  Mithra 
under  ditJ'erent  attributes,  and  show  that  they 
have  thus  '  put  on  '  the  god,  is  somewhat  e.xtrava- 
gant.''  The  figures  seem  to  be  initiates  of  the 
different  degrees,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
sacrament  was  a  mystic  communion  with  Mithra, 
a  partaking  of  his  divine  nature,  as  other  writers 
have  also  asserted.  The  likeness  which  the 
Fathers  saw  between  this  rite  and  the  Eucharist 
leaves  its  actual  purpose  doubtful,  and  we  can  only 
regard  it  as  a  rite  of  communion  in  a  somewhat 
vague  sense,  like  most  of  such  rites  in  the 
mysteries.  Cumont  interprets  it  as  communicating 
to  the  neophyte  force  to  combat  evil  spirits  and 
conferring  on  him,  as  on  his  god,  a  glorious  immor- 
tality.* There  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  rite 
had  any  connexion  with  the  .slaying  of  a  bull,  so 
often  represented  in  Mithraic  bas-reliefs,  or  with 
the  Zoroastrian  future  mythic,  slaying  of  the  bull 
Hadhayas,  by  Saoshj-ant  at  the  last  day,  from  the 
fat  of  which,  mixed  with  tlie  juice  of  white  haoma, 
a  drink  would  be  prepared  which  would  assure 
immortalitj-  to  all  men. 

i'l)  In  the  cult  of  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  as 
a  recently  discovered  but  incomplete  inscription 
shows,  some  rite  of  eating  and  drmking  occurred. 
The  priest  '  broke  the  cake  and  poured  forth  the 
cup  tor  the  liiaron.'  The  inscription  has  been  re- 
stored in  this  sense,  and,  if  it  is  correct,  some 
sacramental  act  seems  to  be  suggested.' 

For  sacraments  in  ^landiciBm  see  EHE  viii.  387»,  .'iS9,  ixikI, 
further,  A.  J.  II.  W.  Brandt,  Die  mandaUehe  Rftigioii,  Leipzig?, 
1889,  pp.  107  f..  203 1. 

In  tnis  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  phrases  cxpress- 
insT  mystic  union,  desired  or  realized,  with  a  ^'oil,  in  tiie  so- 
called  Mithras  Litur>;y  ('  Remain  with  nie  in  my  Houl '),  in  the 
London  Papyrus  ('Come  to  me,  Lord  Hormcs,  as  liabes  into  the 
wombs  of  women  '),  and  in  the  Leyden  Fapyrus  ('  For  Thou  art 
I,  and  I  am  Thou ').  quoted  by  Dieterlch,'*  have  no  connexion 
with  a  sacramental  meal. 

Did  these  sacramental  rites  in  the  mystery 
religions  impart  new  life  and  immortality?  Quite 
possibly  they  were  thought  to  do  so.  I'lutiirch 
says  that  the  worBliipperH  at  the  sacrificial  bampK-ts 
looked  beyond  the  mere  feast  and  had  a  good  hope 
and  the  belief  that  (lod  was  jiresent  with  them, 
and  that  He  accepted  their  service  graciously. 
Much  of  this  may  have  been  pre.sent  in  the 
mysteries  also.  Consiilering,  however,  that  wo 
know  HO  little  of  the  nature  of  those  sacramental 
rites,  it  is  ludicroun  to  find  several  writers  regard- 

'  Juilln.  Apol.  1.  m.  Dial.  a.  Tryph.  TO. 

»  »«  I'rnKT.  U<rr.  40.  »  Pliny,  UN  xxx.  2(0). 

*  V.  Cun)nnt.  TfXtfK  H  numum^ulM  Ji^urH  rdati/s  aux 
mittfrudr  Milhra,  flniMels.  IHOfl-Bfl   I.  157  f. 

»0.  Pfloldcrnr.  The  Early  ChrUUan  ConaptUm  nf  Chritt, 
London,  1006,  p.  120  f. 

•  Cumont,  1.  321.  7  DIolcrich.  p.  101  (.  1  P.  07. 


ing  them,  not  merely  as  resembling,  but  actually 
as  the  source  of,  the  Cliristian  Eucharist.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  evidence  that  a  rite  of  'eating  the 
god '  was  a  common  or  usual  one  in  paganism  when 
Christianity  was  first  founded  and  promulgated. 

LlTER.\TURE.— This  has  been  sutficiently  indicated  in  the  foot- 
notes ;  but  the  foUowinj;  additional  works  may  be  consulted ; 
C.  Clemen.  Primitive  Chrislianitt/  and  its  yoii-Jeicish  Sourct!s, 
tr.  E.  G.  Nisbet,  Edinburgh,  1912,  p.  238  fl.;  W.  HeitmiiUer, 
Taufe  ujtd  Abendmaht  bei  Paulus,  Gdttini^en,  li>03  ;  J.  A. 
MacCuUoch,  Comparative  Theology,  London,  1902,  p.  254 ; 
N.  Sdderblom,  '  Le  Breuvasre  divin,"  La  Vie  future,  d'apr^s  le 
Mazdiisme  (  =  AMG  Lx.),  Paris,  1901,  p.  330a.  See  also  artt. 
Drinks,  Food,  Communion  wrrn  Dbitv,  E.4tikq  the  God.  I-^rst- 

fi'Ts.  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

SACRAMENTS  (Christian,  Eastern).  —  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
concerning  the  'mysteries'  (i.e.  the  sacraments)  is 
officially  stated  in  (1)  The  Orthodox  Confession  of 
Faith,  composed  by  Peter  Mogila,  metropolitan  of 
Kiev  (1623-47),'  and  ('2)  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem  (Bethlehem)  of  1672."  In  these  docu- 
ments the  Orthodox  sacramental  system  has  been 
defined,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  in  terms  more  in  harmony  with  those  of 
contemporary  Roman  Catholicism  than  with  those 
of  the  early  Eastern  Fathers. 

A  mystery  is  defined  as  '  a  rite,  which  under 
some  visible  form  (elSos)  is  the  cause  of,  and  con- 
veys to  the  soul  of  a  faithful  man,  the  invisible 
grace  of  God  ;  instituted  by  our  Lord,  through 
whom  each  of  the  faithful  receives  divine  grace.'' 
Mysteries  were  instituted  to  be  '  badges  {(nifiaSia.) 
of  the  true  sons  of  God,'  'sure  signs  (ffTjjutia)'  of 
our  faith,  and  '  indubitable  remedies  (larpi/cd) ' 
against  sins.^ 

Three  things  are  necessary  in  a  mystery  :  (a)  its 
proper  matter  (iiXi;) — e.g.,  water  in  baptism  ;  (6)  a 
properly  ordained  priest  (Upa'i^)  or  bishop ;  (c)  the 
invocation  (^irUXj/uis)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
form  of  words,  '  whereby  the  Priest  consecrates 
the  Mystery  by  the  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
he  h.ave  the  definite  intention  {yfuiiiri  OTro^airiir/i^i'i;) 
of  consecrating  it.'°  This  insistence  on  the  Epi- 
clesis  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  Orthodox  sacramental  teacliing. 

There  are  seven  mysteries :  Baptism,  Chrism, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Priesthood,  Penitence, 
Marriage,  Unction. 

1.  Baptism  is  administered  by  triple  immersion 
in  pure  water,  in  the  nimie  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  normally  by  a  priest, 
but  in  cases  of  necessity  by  any  Orthodox  person. 
Those  to  be  baptized  must  either  themselves  or,  if 
infants,  by  an  Orthodox  sponsor  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  Ids  works  and  confess  the  ('Nicene') 
Creed.  The  fruits  of  baptism  are  the  abolition  of 
all  sin  ])reviously  cont^-actcd.  original  and  actual, 
with  its  jienalties,  regeneration  or  renewal  into  a 
state  of  complete  purification  (rAfia  kiltfa/xns)"  and 
original  justilicat  ion, 'and  conferring  of  the  indelible 
'character'  of  members  of  Christ's  Body  and  im- 
mortality." 

2.  Chrism  (tA  fivpov  roii  xp'ffMO'''>s)- — The  baptized 

'  See  questions  xcvii.-cxix.  of  pt.  I.  of  'OpS6So(o^  &Mo\oyia  njs 
nCtTTew^  T)(?  <to#oA(Ki5?  Kai  aTro(7ToAtfC)ic  <K»e\ii{na«  T»j«  (It'aToAtKijt, 
in  K.  .).  Kimniel,  Monumenla  Fidei  Eeclesiti'  Onentalui,  pt.  i. 
lip.  100-1117.  The  Greek  transtation  of  Mojrila'w  Russian  Coi\/eg- 
»ton  was  authorized  by  the  four  Kastern  patriiirchs  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1013  as  'faithfully  following  tiie  Dtthnnas  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Canons.* 

2  See  'Svnndus  Ilierosolvmitana  ndversus  Calviiiista?.'  in 
Klnimel,  pt,  1.  (in.  30H, 4114-100,  ii»^m  (,—  DoHitlieiCm\fi-mn, 
decreta  xv.-xviii.).  The  Ijitln  translation  is  not  always  reliable. 
This  Synod  holds  a  position  in  the  I'juttern  Church  similar  to 
that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  Koman.  Its  main  concern 
was  to  anathematize  Cyril  Lucar's  alteinpl  in  his  OrinUal  Con- 
/rnKton  to  biinn  the  Orthodox  theology  into  harmony  with  the 
Itefornieil. 

3  Orlliiidtix  Con/etiitioii,  p.  170.  The  rcforonces  throuKhcut  arc 
to  Kinunel's  .Voiium^Mta. 

4  III.  p.  171.  »  III.  p.  171.  "  Ih.  p.  466. 
7  rii.  p.  175.                      »  III.  pp.  172-176,  462-450 
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are  at  once  anointed  with  chrism  (a  mixture  of 
oil,  balsam,  and  ointments)  consecrated  by  a  bishop, 
and  applied  by  a  priest  to  the  brow,  eyes,  nostrils, 
moutli,  and  ears,  with  the  words,  '  The  Seal  of 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen.'  This  rite  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Western  'conlirmation,' 
and  is  held  to  efi'ect  participation  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  increase  and  confirmation  (^e^aiuiris)  in 
grace.  Lk  24^'  is  the  authority  quoted  for  its 
institution  by  Christ.' 

3.  The  Holy  Eucharist  excels  all  other  mysteries. 
It  can  be  celebrated  only  by  a  lawful  (i-i/xi/tos) 
priest,  and  on  an  altar  (Bvaiaa-r-fipiof)  or  consecrated 
cloth  (dvTi/i/ffiov).  Leavened  bread  is  used  and  pure 
wine,  mingled  with  water  during  the  rite.  At  the 
time  of  consecration  the  priest  must  intend  that 
the  substance  {ovula)  of  the  bread  and  wine  be 
changed  into  the  substance  {ovffla)  of  the  true  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  expressly  invoked  by  him  for  this  definite 
purpose.  This  invocation  immediately  {TrapevBvi) 
effects  a  '  change  of  substance '  (/leToiwiwo-i!),^  apart 
from  the  use  of  the  elements  for  communion  ;  there- 
after only  the  forms  {eiSri)  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  ;  '  truly  and  in  reality  and  in  substance ' 
(aKrjdCjs  Kal  Tpay/j-aTiKujs  Kal  ouffiwduis)  the  bread  and 
wine  become  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  ^ 
in  the  mystery  Christ  is  'really  present'  (/cara 
wpayfia  TrapiSiv),  and  it  is  right  '  to  worship  and 
adore  (Xarpeieiv)  the  Holy  Eucharist  even  as  our 
Saviour  Himself.'  *  The  Eucharist  is  an  '  unbloody 
sacrifice '  (avalixaro^  dvala),  propitiatory  (IXaaTiKri), 
offered  on  behalf  of  all  the  faithful,  living  and 
departed.^  The  Holy  Communion  is  given  to  all 
the  faithful  under  both  kinds — to  the  clergy 
separately,  to  the  laity  by  means  of  intinction. 
Newly-baptized  infants  are  communicated  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  chrism.  The  fruits  of 
the  mystery  are  remembrance  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ,  propitiation  for  sins,  defence 
against  temptations,  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
the  faithful.  Preparation  for  communion  consists 
of  confession,  fasting,  and  reconciliation  with  all 
men.* 

4.  Priesthood  (lepatnSyri)  is  (a)  'spiritual,' which 
is  shared  by  all  believers  (cf.  1  P  2^- ',  Rev  5'", 
Ro  12') ;  and  (6)  '  sacramental '  (uv<TTr)pi.wdris).  The 
latter  can  be  conferred  only  by  bishops  who  have 
received  authority  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Apostles  in  unbroken  succession.  'The  '  matter '  of 
this  mystery  is  the  laying  on  of  hands  (iirWetn^  tuii> 
X^lpoi",  x^V'"'""^'^)'  tl'6  formula  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  express  mention  of  the  func- 
tion for  which  ordination  is  conferred.  The 
functions  of  the  higher  '  orders '  (rd^eis)  include 
those  of  the  lower.  A  bishop,  after  his  election 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  the  patri- 
archate or  province,  must  be  ordained  by  at  least 
three  other  bishops.  The  episcopate  is  necessary 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  ;  without  a 
bishop  the  Church  could  not  be  governed  ;  he  is 
'  the  fount  of  all  the  mysteries,'  and  '  the  living 
image  of  God  upon  earth.''  He  alone  can  ordain 
priests,  confer  the  lower  orders,  and  consecrate 
the  chrism.  Priests  can  administer  all  the  mys- 
teries except  priesthood  ;  their  chief  functions  are 
to    consecrate    and    offer  the  Eucharist,  and,   if 

1  Orthodox  Con/esnon,  pp.  175-179,  449. 

2  It),  p.  180.  3  lb.  p.  462. 

**  lb.  pp.  126  and  183.  Although  the  mode  of  this  change  of 
substance  is  not  defined  (ib.  p.  401),  it  is  stated  to  be  '  not  typi- 
cally or  figuratively  (ov  ruirtjcw?  ou5'  eiKociKw?),  not  by  virtue  of 
abounding  grace  (ov5e  xapiTt  vTrep^oAAouoT]),'  i.e.  the  Calvinist 
doctrine  (p.  461,  2),  nor  '  by  irapanation  '  (icaT  avaprtcrtiov),  i.e. 
Luther's  '  consubstantiation  '  (p.  459),  but  in  such  wise  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  given  to  *  the  mouth  and  stomach  ' 
of  both  faithful  and  unfaithful  receivers  (p.  458).  The  verbs 
fj.eTaTT0tei.(r9ai,  fi.fTafia\keaSat,  fjie7appv6fii^eff6ai,  are  used  to 
describe  the  change  (p.  45T). 

5  Pp.  183,  461,  464.  «  P.  184.  '  Pp.  437,  442,  438. 


authorized  thereto  by  the  bishop,  preach  an( 
solve  penitents.'      There  are  also  deacons. 


and  ab- 
sub- 
deacons,  readers,  exorcists,  door-keepers,  singers, 
light-bearers.^  The  fruit  of  ordination  is  authority 
[e^ovala]  and  grace  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
order.' 

5.  Penitence  {lieTdvoia)  consists  of  oral  confession 
to  an  Orthodox  priest,  who  assesses  penance  anci 
pronounces  absolution  ;  in  doing  so  he  declares 
himself  a  sinner  and  God  the  Pardoner.  This 
mystery  is  fruitless  unless  the  penitent  is  an 
Orthodox  Christian,  truly  sorry  for  his  sins, 
purposeful  of  amendment,  and  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  penance  imposed.  Confession  should  be 
made  at  least  once,  but  normally  four  times,  a  year. 
In  practice  it  is  frequently  of  a  very  formal 
nature.* 

6.  Honourable  marriage  (6  tI/jhos  yi/xo^). — This 
mystery  is  in  the  first  place  celebrated  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  a  man  and  a  woman  (there  being 
no  impediment),  but  is  not  considered  by  the  Church 
a  true  {dX-riSivii)  marriage  unless  they  confirm  their 
consent  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  and,  having 
joined  hands,  promise  to  be  faithful  to  each  other 
till  death.  The  civil  law  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
permitted  divorce  a  vinculo,  and  the  Eastern 
Church  permits  such  divorce  not  only  for  adultery, 
but  for  high  treason,  insanity,  leprosy,  and  other 
causes.  The  innocent  party  may  re-marry ;  no 
one  may  obtain  a  divorce  more  than  once." 

7.  Unction  (rd  ei>x^^ciioi'),  instituted  by  Christ 
(Mk  6'^)  for  the  sick,  is  administered  only  by  a 
priest,  with  pure  oil,  a  prayer  setting  forth  its  efficacy 
being  said  during  the  anointing.  This  unction  is 
not,  as  among  the  Latins,  reserved  for  those  mi 
extremis,  but  is  administered  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sick  person.  Its  recipient  must 
first  have  confessed  to  a  priest.' 

Of  the  seven  mysteries  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  affirms  that  they  are  '  effectual  instru- 
ments of  grace  to  the  initiated,  of  necessity '  (bpyava 
dpaa-TiKa  roh  fivofi^vots  x'^P^'^^^  ^^  avAyK-qs),"^  which 
amounts  to  a  declaration  that  they  are  efficacious 
ex  opere  operato.  Each  of  the  mysteries  is  ad- 
ministered with  lengthy  rites  and  elaborate  cere- 
mony, but  these  are  not  regarded  as  necessary  to 
their  efficacy,  but  may  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  Church,  provided  the  essentials,  as  stated,  are 
maintained. 

The  sacramental  system  in  the  separated  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  Churches  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Orthodox  in  principle  and  in  practice  ; 
there  are,  however,  considerable  variations  in  the 
liturgical  framework  of  the  mysteries  and  in  their 
accompanying  ceremonies,  nor  has  their  sacra- 
mental doctrine  been  so  definitely  formulated. 

LrrERATDRE. — W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Greek  and  Eastern 
Churches,  Edinburgh,  1908 ;  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies 
Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1896,  i.  ;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian 
Worship,  Eng.  tr.4,  London,  1912;  H.  Denzinger,  Rilus 
Orientalium,  2  vols.,  Wurzburg,  1863-64;  R.  F.  Littledaie, 
Offices  /ro}n  the  Service-Books  of  the  Eastern  Church,  London, 
1863;  F.  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire  d'archiiologie  chr^tienne  et  de 
liturgie,  Paris,  1907  iT.,  passim;  E.  J.  Kimmel,  Monumenta 
Fidei  Ecclesioe  Orientalis,  Jena,  1850 ;  cf.  also  artt.  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Marriage,  Ordination,  Penance, 
Unction,  Worship.  K.  G.  ParSONS. 

SACRAMENTS  (Christian,  Western).  —  The 
word  sacramentum  first  appears  in  Christian  use 
as  the  accepted  equivalent  of  the  Greek  p.v<rTripiov, 
standing  uniformly  for  it  in  the  O.L.  of  the  canoni- 
cal books.  There  is  nothing  in  the  known  classi- 
cal use  of  the  word  to  account  for  this.  It  is  there 
found  in  two  senses  :  (1)  of  the  pledge  or  security 
deposited  in  public  keeping  by  the  parties  engaged 

1  P.  441. 

2  P.  188 ;  cf.  Metrophanis  Confessio,  in  Eimmel,  pt.  ii.  p.  139. 

3  P.  441.  ■<  Pp.  164,  189-193. 

8  Pp.  193-195  ;  ct.  art.  Marriaqg  (Christian),  vol.  viii.  p.  437  flf. 
6  Pp.  195-197.  ^  P.  450. 
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in  a  lawsuit,  and  thence  of  a  lawsuit  in  general  ; 
(2)  of  the  oath  taken  by  Koman  soldiers  to  their 
imperafor,  and  thence  loosely  of  any  oath.  Both 
senses  had  some  efl'ect  on  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  they  do  not  account  for  the 
adoption  of  the  word  as  a  rendering  of  livaTripwv. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  popular  sense  of 
the  word  which  has  left  no  trace  in  extant  litera- 
ture apart  from  Christian  writers.  If  so,  it  must 
be  determined  by  the  earliest  Christian  use. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Pliny  1  regarding 
the  Christians  of  his  proWnce.  He  observed  that  they  assembled 
lor  worship.  '  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstrin- 
grere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne 
fidem  fallerent,  ne  deposituni  appellati  abneearent.'  He  evi. 
dently  understood  the  word  of  a  pledge  or  oath, buthis descrip- 
tion does  not  answer  to  anj'thin^  known  in  Christian  origins, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  he  niisunderstood  the  information 
given  him.  What  is  interesting  is  the  use  of  the  word  sacra- 
ynentum.  Ifc  must  have  been  used  either  by  the  Christians 
examined,  if  they  spoke  Latin,  or  by  an  interpreter.  In  the 
latter  case  it  will  be  an  example  ol  the  popular  sense  here 
assumed. 

What  that  sense  was  may  be  gathered  from 
Tertullian,  de  Prcescr.  20,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
unity  of  Christians  : 

'  Dum  est  illis  communicatio  pacis,  et  appellatio  fraternitatis, 
et  contesseratio  hospitalitatis ;  quae  iura  non  alia  ratio  regit 
quam  eiusdem  sacramenti  una  trfiditio.' 

Here  sacramentum  can  be  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  Christian  religion.''  The  word  seems  to 
signify  any  kind  of  religious  institution,  general  or 
particular.  Thus  for  St.  Cyprian  the  Church  is 
'  sacraTiientum  unitatis.'  By  insisting  on  the  like- 
ness of  baptism  and  other  '  sacramenta  divina '  to 
the  Milhraic  and  other  mysteries,  Tertullian^ 
recalls  the  Greek  original  and  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered the  word  a  just  translation.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  etymological 
guess*  relating  sacrnmentnun  to  sacrare  exactly  as 
ornamentum  to  ornare,  lighted  upon  the  true  de- 
velopment of  the  word. 

Anotlier  sense  emerges  when  Tertullian  calls  the 
types  of  the  OT  '  ligurarum  sacramenta.''  With 
this  we  may  compare  Cyprian's  saying  about  the 
seamless  robe  :  '  Sacramento  uestis  et  signo  declar- 
auit  eccle-siae  unitatem." 

when  Tertullian  says  *  Vocati  sunius  ad  militiam  Dei  uiui  iani 
tunc,  cum  in  sacramenti  nerba  respondinius,' ^  he  bos  in  mind 
the  military  oath,  and  perhaps  plays  consciously  on  the  word, 
likening  the  mystical  initiation  of  baptism  to  the  soldier's 
enrolment.  Caicilius  of  Uiltha,  In  the  Council  convened  by 
Cyprian,  used  the  phrase  'sacramentum  inttrrogat'  in  much 
the  same  way ,8  and  the  analogy  became  a  commonplace. 

Cyprian's  collocation  of  sacra  mentum  and  Hijn  urn 
suggests  a  current  use  of  the  word  which  may 
enable  us  to  establish  more  precisely  its  equival- 
ence to  livar/ipiov.  The  legal  deposit  or  security  of 
a  lawsuit  had  a  symbolic  value  as  well  as  its  real 
value,  representing  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 
It  may  have  been  called  sarramc7i/inn  for  this 
reason,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  word  may  have 
acquired  the  generic  sense  of  a  symbol  from  this 
specific  use.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  either 
conclusion,  but  the  religious  formalities  and 
sanctions  of  Koman  jiirisiirudence,  which  involved 
this  use  of  a  word  evidently  of  sacred  associations, 
would  facilitate  its  retransfer  to  religious  uses  with 
a  new  sense  thus  acqiiired.  It  would  then  stand 
for  any  kind  of  religious  symlKjlism,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  rites  of  a  mystery-religion.  Such 
use  is  certainly  implied  when  St.  Augustine  says 
that  signs  or  symbolic  actions,  '  cum  ad  rcsdiuinas 
jiertinent,  sacramenta  appellantur.'"    The  words 

1  Kp.  no. 

3  Cf.  hiR  reference  (dt  Ret,  Cam.  23)  to  St.  Paul'i*  knowledge 
of  'omnia  sacramenta' (I  Co  133),  and  to  the  Christian  under- 
>  'Andlng  of  the  '  RacranientA  LHjI  '  (o.  Afarc.  Hi.  10). 

'  Or  I'raeMcr.  40 ;  cl.  di  Bapl.  6. 

«  In  IV.  Sent.  I.  I.  6.  »  C.  Marr.  v.  1. 

•  Dt  Cath.  Krj-l.  Unit.  7.  ">  Ad  Hart.  t. 

'  I'ypT.,  cd.  O.  llartel,  Vlenni,  1808-71,  p.  437. 

"  if/,  i:«« 


of  Serm.  272,  '  Ista  dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in 
eis  aliud  uidetur,  aliud  intellegitur,'  look  like  an 
appeal  to  the  common  tinderstandiiig ;  and  in  the 
same  connexion  he  renews  the  identification  of 
tnysterium  and  sacramenttiiii,  saying,  '  Mysterium 
uestrum  in  mensa  dominica  positum  est,' that  is  to 
say,  '  the  mystery  or  sacrament  of  what  you  your- 
selves are,'  namely,  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  de  Civ. 
Dei,  X.  5,  he  seems  to  be  defining  sacramcntHm  : 

'  Sacrificium  uisibile  inuisibilis  sacrificii  sacramentum,  id  est 
sacrum  signum,  est.' 

But  he  probably  did  not  intend  a  formal  definition, 
any  more  than  when  he  called  sacraments  '  signa- 
cula  ueritatis.'^  His  constant  recurrence  to  this 
idea,  however,  prepared  the  way  for  the  formal 
definition  which  Isidore  of  Seville  propounded 
towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  : 

•  Sacramentum  est  in  aliqua  celebratione,  cum  res  gesta  ita 
fit,  ut  aliquid  signlficari  intellegatur  quod  sanct«  accipiendum 
est.' 2 

Augustine  used  the  word  in  its  widest  extension 
of  meaning,  as  did  Leo  the  Great,"  but  he  moved 
in  the  direction  of  making  it  more  specific,  as 
when  he  spoke  of  the  '  pauca  sacramenta  saluber- 
rinia'  of  the  gospel,*  or  contrasted  the  manifold 
rites  of  the  OT  with  the  few  of  the  NT,  saying : 

'  Sacramentis  numero  paucissimis,  obseruatione  facillimis, 
significatione  praestantissimis,  societatem  noui  populi  colli- 
gauit.'  6 

This  implies  the  same  limitation  which  the  word 
celebratio  imports  into  Isidore's  definition.  The 
movement  was  slow.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Isidore 
himself  could  still  speak  of  '  sacramentvim  Trini- 
tatis.'^  But  the  tendency  was  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  word  to  some  action,  res  qesta,  done  with 
symbolic  significance  as  a  rite  of  tlie  Church. 

The  fact  that  St.  Jerome  contemporaneously  substituted 
mysterium  for  sacramentum  in  many  passages  of  his  revised 
version  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  on 
this  movement,  for  he  evidently  did  not  distinguish  the  words 
on  any  principle.  They  were  still  true  equivalents.  He 
retained  sacramentum  in"  the  following  texts  :  Pn  2'*'  i^.  To  12", 
Wis  22'-,  Eph  19  S3  9  632,  1  Ti  3i«,  Rev  120.  The  whole  range  of 
meaning  which  ^ucrr^piov  can  have  is  here  included. 

The  importance  of  the  symbolic  sense  has  a  con- 
sequence. The  compendious  definition  'signum 
rei  sacrae '  involves  the  distinction  between  signum 
and  res-,  which  appears  definitely  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  and  acquires  great  importance  in  the 
system  of  theology  ultimately  elaborated  from 
his  teaching.  At  times  he  makes  the  distinction 
very  sharp.  The  .'signum  is  visible,  or  presented  to 
other  senses  than  sight ;  the  re?  is  invisible.  He 
notes  two  kinds  of  Wg'na— those  which  are  natur- 
alia,  as  the  track  of  an  animal  or  smoke  showing 
where  there  is  fire,  and  those  which  are  data,  or 
merelj"  conventional  ;'  and  sacraments  are  evi- 
dently of  the  latter  kind,  so  that  signnm  and  res 
are  arbitrarily  conjoined.  Elsewhere  he  observes 
that  in  the  case  of  such  conventions  the  sign  may 
be  identified  with  (sustinere  pcr.'ionnm)  the  thing 
signified,  as  when  St.  Paul  says  'That  rock  was 
Ciirist,'"  but  only  by  a  figure  of  speech.  Tliis  of 
signu  in  general  ;  in  a  passage  often  quoted  he 
says  much  the  same  of  .sacraments  : 

•  Si  sacramenta  quamdam  similitudiiiem  earum  rorum  quarum 
sacramentji  sunt  non  haberent,  omnino  sacramenta  non  essent. 
Kx  ha(!  autem  sirnilitudine  plerumcjue  ctiam  ipsarum  rerum 
nomina  accipiviut.  Si<-ut  erjfo  secundum  quemdam  niodum 
sacran]entum  corporis  Ohrisli  corpus  Christi  est,  sacramentum 
sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi  eat,  ita  sacramentum  fldel 
fides  est.  * 

But  this  must  be  read  with  the  context.  Ho  has 
Iwen  aHke<l  how  an  infant  brought  to  baptism  can 
be  said  to  have  faith  ;  lie  rci)lieH  that  the  child  has 
ftilcm  because  he  has  the  .lacrnminltun  Jidri,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  suflieicnt  for  salva- 

1  l)f  Ver.  ltd.  17.  "  Klym.  vl.  10. 

3  K.(}.,  'aacramentum  Incarnatlonis  '  (.S'mn.  24). 

t  lie  Ver.  Hrl.  17.  »  Kl>.  '<*. 

•  ('.  ./«<!.  I.  4.  ■>  Or  IJoclr.  Chnst.  II.  1. 
8  De  Civ.  Uei   xvlll.  48. 
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tion  if  subsequent  sin  does  not  undo  what  is  done. 
He  has  said  immediately  before  : 

'Nonne  seniel  imniolatus  est  Chriatus  in  seipso,  et  tamen  in 
Sacramento  non  solum  per  omiies  Paschae  solemnitates  sed 
omni  die  populis  immolatur.  nee  utique  mentitur  qui  interro- 
gatus  eum  respondent  immolari.'  i 

This  crucial  passage  therefore  sets  up  something 
more  than  a  typical  or  figurative  relation  between 
signum  and  rex,  and  from  this  beginning  proceeded 
the  theology  of  the  School. 

So  far  the  meaning  of  sacramentum  is  narrowed 
only  to  the  case  where  there  is  a  sensible  sign  of 
an  intelligible  reality.  But  Augnstine  did  much 
more  than  impress  on  the  word  this  connotation. 
His  elaborated  doctrine  of  grace,  and  his  insistence 
on  the  connexion  of  this  with  certain  sacraments, 
and  especially  with  baptism,  afforded  ground  for  a 
narrower  distinction.  His  statements  must  be 
read  with  care.  When  he  says  '  Sacramenta 
Noui  Testamenti  dant  salutem ;  sacramenta 
Veteris  Testamenti  promiserunt  Saluatorem,'  -  he 
probably  means  the  whole  content  of  revelation. 
His  conception  of  the  working  of  grace  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  tie  this  absolutely  to  par- 
ticular rites  or  ordinances,  and  he  was  constantly 
enlarging  on  the  futility  of  such  a  notion,  but  he 
was  equally  clear  that  certain  sacraments  were  the 
ordinary  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  grace  to 
the  soul.  It  followed  that  certain  ordinances 
might  be  distinguished  as  so  used,  and  this  dis- 
tinction became  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  of  marriage,  the  aacramcn- 
turn  mmjnmn  of  Eph  632,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized 
any  conveyance  of  saving  grace.  The  bona  matrimonii  were 
proles,  fides,  et  sacramentum,  but  by  sacramentitm  he  seems  to 
have  meant  only  its  symbolism  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  in 
consequence  of  which  marriage  became  (a)  indissoluble,  as  it 
would  not  be  by  natural  law^  '  nisi  alicuius  rei  raaioris  .  .  . 
quoddam  sacramentum  adhiberetur.'s  and  (6)  so  sacred  that 
the  liberties  taken  even  by  virtuous  pagans,  such  as  Cato,  were 
now  intolerable.** 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  12th  cent,  that 
the  doctrine  was  formulated.  Even  then  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor '  spoke  of  sacraments  with  the  older 
generality,  enumerating  no  fewer  than  30  in 
particular.  Shortly  after  his  date  appeared  the 
Libri  Sententiarum  of  Peter  Lombard,  which 
speedily  became  a  textbook  of  the  Schools  and  so 
acquired  an  importance  disproportionate  to  its 
merits.  He  distinguished  seven  sacraments 
specifically  conferring  grace :  Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion, the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Order,  and  Marriage.  The  various  grounds  given 
by  his  commentators  for  this  limitation  and 
enumeration  indicate  that  it  was  in  fact  arbitrary. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  seems  to  state  tlie  whole 
truth  when  he  propounds,  as  the  reason  for  main- 
taining it,  the  fact  'quod  communiter  ordinantur 
ab  omnibus  sacramenta,  sicut  prius  dictum  est.'' 

In  the  Summa  c.  Gentiles,  iv.  68,  Aquinas  develops  an 
analogy  with  nature.  Corporal  life  has  three  essential  needs  : 
birth,  growth,  and  nutriment,  to  which  correspond  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist ;  and  one  per  accidens  in  case 
t)f  need,  i,e.  healing,  to  which  answer  Penance  and  Extreme 
VInction.  There  are  further  required  a  source  and  an  ordering 
of  life,  parents  and  governors,  which  are  provided  in  the  system 
of  the  Church  by  the  sacraments  of  Order,  supplying  spiritual 
needs  alone,  and  of  Marriage,  supplying  both  spiritual  and 
corporal  needs.  Other  scholia  are  even  more  forced  and  arti- 
ficial. Some  better  varieties  are  collected  in  Stimma  Theol.  in. 
Ixv.  2. 

Yet  this  septenary  system,  however  ill-founded 
it  may  seem,  bore  the  test  of  criticism  as  under- 
stood in  the  Schools  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  its 
general  acceptance  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  not 
much  disposed  to  borrow  doctrine  from  Latins, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  either  drawn  from  a 
wider  tradition  or  based  on  a  larger  sense  of  fitness 
than  appears  on  the  surface.     It  is  not  pretended 

1  Ep.  98 ;  ct.  in  Ps.  21.  2  In  Ps.  73. 

s  De  Bono  Coniug.  7.  <  De  Fide  et  Operibus,  7. 

5  De  Saxr.  Chr.  Fidel.  6  Sttmma  Theol.  m.  Ixv.  2. 


that  the  number  is  anywhere  found  expressed 
earlier  than  the  12th  cent.,  when  Otto  of  Bamherg 
introduced  it  into  a  catechetical  instruction  for  his 
Pomeranian  converts  (c.  1127),  but  he  propounds  it 
as  an  accepted  tradition.  Shortly  after  him  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor,  though  using  the  word  more  gener- 
ally, distinguishes  the  '  septem  principalia  .sacra- 
menta,' which  were  later  set  in  a  category  apart. 
Contemporary  with  them  was  Gregory  of  Bergamo, 
who  has  the  same  classilication  in  his  treatise  de 

Veritate  Corporis  Christi.  A  scheme  recognized 
by  men  of  such  diverse  associations,  and  not  put 
forward  as  a  novelty,  must  certainly  have  been  for 
some  time  current,  though  it  can  be  traced  no 
higher.  This  must  be  remembered  when  the 
general  adoption  of  the  scheme  is  attributed  with 
good  reason  to  the  influence  of  Peter  Lombard  and 
his  commentators  in  the  schools  of  theology.  From 
the  I3th  cent,  onwards  the  seven  sacraments  were 
mentioned  with  more  or  less  of  dogmatic  assertion 
by  numerous  minor  councils,  by  the  General 
Council  of  Constance,  and  notably  in  the  Decretimi 
pro  Annenis  promulgated  by  Eugenius  iv.  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  which  followed  almost  verb- 
ally the  Opusculum  Quartum  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Finally  the  Council  of  Trent  condemned  under 
anathema  any  who  should  say  '  sacramenta  nouae 
legis  non  fuisse  omnia  a  lesu  Christo  Domino 
nostro  instituta,  aut  esse  plura  nel  pauciora  quam 
septem.' ' 

There  is  a  subordinate  classification  of  sacramenta  jruirtuorum, 
which  confer  first  grace  (Baptism  and  Penance),  and  sacramenta 
lauorum,  which  confer  special  graces  on  persons  in  the  state  of 
grace. 

This  more  precise  teaching,  which  had  been 
gradually  gaining  ground,  is  in  evident  conflict 
with  the  language  of  the  Fathers  and  of  many 
writers  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  and  in  particular 
with  the  statement  of  St.  Bernard  ^  that  the  wash- 
ing of  feet  is  a  sacrament  for  the  remission  of 
venial  sins.  He  says  emphatically  that  our  Lord's 
action  was  done  '  pro  sacramento,  non  pro  solo 
exemplo.'  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  theologians 
have  generally  argued  that  sacraments  are  spoken 
of  either  sensu  generico  or  sensu  propria.  A  sacra- 
ment ^)-o/j»-ie  dictum  is  one  of  the  seven,  and  it  is 
argued,  not  very  successfully,  that  Bernard  him- 
self observed  this  distinction  and  used  the  word  in 
the  generic  sense.  The  distinction  first  appears  in 
Peter  Lombard's  definition  : 

'Sacramentum  proprie  dicitur,  quod  ita  signum  est  gratiae 
Dei,  et  inuisibiUs  gratiae  forma,  ut  ipsius  imaginem  gerat  et 
causa  existat.'S 

The  weakness  of  the  distinction  lies  in  the  implica- 
tion that  the  name  originally  belonged  to  the 
ordinances  thus  specified,  and  was  then  extended 
in  a  loose  sense  to  others,  which  is  an  exact 
inversion  of  the  historic  movement.  The  difficulty 
is  thinly  disguised  by  the  practice,  common  to 
theologians,  of  calling  other  ordinances  resembling 
the  proper  sacraments  by  the  name  of  sacra- 
nientalia.  Such  are  the  anointing  of  kings,  the 
clothing  and  consecration  of  nuns,  and  various 
benedictions. 

The  several  sacraments  being  treated  in  this 
work  under  their  proper  heads,  it  is  suflficient  here 
to  speak  in  general  terms  of  what  is  common  to 
them. 

I.  Institution.  —  According  to  the  Tridentine 
definition,  all  sacraments  were  instituted  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  follows  from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  term  confining  it  to  ordinances  by 
which  grace  is  conferred.  Thomas  Aquinas  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  the  divine  nature, 
which  is  the  source  of  grace,  and  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord,  by  which  the  gift  is  mediated  to  us,  the 

1  Sess.  vii.  can.  1. 

2  Serm.  in  Cena  Dom.  p.  897,  ed.  Mabillon. 

3  In  I  r.  Sent.  iv.  i.  2. 
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sacraments  being  by  His  authority  an  extension  of 
this  mediation,  thougli  '  Ipse  potuit  etfectum  sacra- 
mentorum  sine  exteriori  Sacramento  conferre.'' 
He  has  been  closely  followed  by  all  theologians, 
but  obvious  lack  of  evidence  in  the  ca-se  of  some 
sacraments  has  led  to  a  distinction  between  im- 
mediate institution  by  our  Lord  and  institution 
by  others  aetinj;  on  His  authority.  St.  John 
Bonaventura  argued  that  Confirmation  and 
Extreme  Unction  were  thus  instituted  by  the 
Apostles.-  Alexander  of  Hales  went  so  far  as  to 
a-scribe  the  origin  of  Confirmation  to  a  council  of 
the  9th  century.^  The  point  has  been  laboured 
since  the  Council  of  Trent  by  almost  all  com- 
mentators ;  some  assert  that  immediate  institution 
by  our  Lord  w  hile  on  earth,  and  the  committal  of 
the  institution  to  the  written  or  unwritten  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  are  defined  as  de  fide  by  the 
Council ;  others  say  that  it  certainly  follows  from 
the  words  of  the  Council,  but  is  not  expressly 
defined  ;  others  deny  the  necessity  of  this  conse- 
quence, but  will  not  venture  to  call  the  conclusion 
in  doubt  ;  Franzelin '  and  other  moderns  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Council  anathematized  the 
teaching  of  St.  Bonaventura  or  determined  a 
historic  question  of  such  dubiety,  but  nevertheless 
maintain  on  a  priori  grounds  the  narrowest  inter- 
pretation of  the  definition.  In  the  Pontifical 
Letter  Lamentahili  of  1907  Pius  X.  condemned 
various  propositions  calling  in  question  the  im- 
mediate institution  of  the  sacraments  by  Christ 
Himself. 

2.  Ordering. — The  institution  of  the  sacraments 
by  our  Lord  being  assumed,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
some  conditions  of  their  valid  administration  are 
imposed.  Since  they  derive  their  efficacy  onlj' 
from  divine  appointment,  those  conditions  must  be 
jealously  guarded.  Hence  comes  the  theological 
notion  of  the  '  substance '  of  the  sacraments  which 
the  Church  has  no  power  to  vary. 

The  decree  ot  the  Council  of  Trent  invalidating  marriages 
contracted  without  the  presence  of  the  pnmchu^  was  opposed 
on  this  ground.  If  the  consent  of  the  parties  was  sufficient,  as 
had  always  been  held,  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  to  vary 
thi.s  rule  was  to  touch  the  substance  of  the  sacrament.  The 
objection  is  overruled  by  the  fine  distinction  that  the  effect  of 
the  decree  is  only  to  render  the  parties  inhabilelt.^ 

The  same  consideration  imposes  the  rule  of 
tutiorism.  Where  there  is  any  possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  the  content  of  the  substance  of  a  sacrament, 
nothing  must  be  neglected  which  there  is  even 
slender  ground  for  supposing  necessary.  The  safer 
course  of  including  it  must  be  followed  in  practice. 

The  factors  in  the  substance  of  a  sacr.ament  are 
conveniently  summarized  under  three  heads:  tlio 
minister,  the  intention  of  the  minister,  the  matter 
and  form.  The  intention  of  the  minister  has  been 
treated  elsewhere  {art.  Intention  [Theological]) : 
the  other  two  heads  can  be  more  simply  examined 
here. 

(a)  Minister.  —  Since  in  a  sacrament  there  is 
always  something  done,  a  doer  is  required  ;  and, 
since  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  apiiointment  of  Christ, 
it  is  important  to  a.scertain  wlio  has  authority  to 
act.  Apart  from  the  Ignatian  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  bishop  in  the  Eucharist,  which  might 
l>e  treated  as  mere  matter  of  discijilino,  the  earliest 
question  raised  on  this  head  a])pears  in  the 
baptismal  controversy  of  the  3rd  century.  Cyprian 
maintained  with  logical  consistency  that  Itaplism, 
licing  a  conveyance  of  the  gifts  of  grace  dei>ositccl 
in  the  Church,  could  be  administeruil  only  by  the 
Church.  Narrowly  defining  the  Cliurch,  he  denieil 
that  heretics  or  schismatics  could  linptize.  In 
other  words,  the  minister  of  the  siw^rament  must 

1  Summa  Thrill,  in.  Ixlv.  3. 

»  In  IV.  Senl.  VII.  I.  1,  «xill.  I.  2. 

•  In  IV.  Sfnl.  IX.  I.  *  De  Saer.  in  G«n.  xlv. 

*  l>e  Hmot,  Df-  Spim»aliltUM  ft  Matrimrmio,  Bruffes,  1910,  p. 
tM,  not«  (2),  citing  the  authority  ot  llencdict  XIT. 


be  a  Catholic  Christian.  Arguing  thus,  he 
defended  the  practice  ot  his  predecessor  Agrip- 
pinus,  and  apparently  of  all  the  African  bishops, 
who  rebaptized  all  heretics  coming  to  them. 
Stephen  of  Rome  maintained  tliat  this  was  an 
innovation,  meeting  it  with  the  peremptory 
demand,  '  Nihil  innouetur  nisi  quod  traditum  est.' ' 
The  historic  question  is  not  easily  determined. 
There  had  probably  been  a  long-standing  diverg- 
ence of  practice.  Cyprian  was  supported  by 
Firrailian  of  Ca?sarea  and  other  Easterns ;  the 
Donatists  inherited  his  contention,  and  pre.ssed  it ; 
but  Augustine  asserts  that  the  contrary  opinion, 
fortified  by  conciliar  decisions,  was  already  exclu- 
sively held  among  Catholics  before  the  date  of  his 
birth,  A.D.  353.-  This  conclusion  about  Baptism 
carried  with  it  a  like  consequence  in  regard  tu 
other  sacraments,  and  the  Council  of  Nica>a  agreed 
to  receive  Novatian  bishops  as  validly  ordained. 

In  the  Western  Church,  however,  disputes  about  the  validity 
of  schismatical  ordinations  long  continued,  as  witness  the 
history  of  St.  Wilfrid  in  England,  and  of  Formosus  at  Rome. 
The  scandals  arising  out  of  the  latter  case  led  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  judgment  in  favour  of  such  ordinations  secured  by 
the  influence  of  St.  Peter  Damian.-' 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  contention  of 
the  Donatists  was  revived  in  a  new  form  by  the 
Puritan  sects  to  which  the  practical  corruptions  of 
the  Church  gave  rise.  The  power  of  ministering 
the  sacraments  was  restricted  by  them  to  men  of 
openly  virtuous  life.  In  the  Profession  of  Faith 
imposed  on  the  Waldensians  by  Innocent  III.  this 
opinion  is  expressly  repudiated.  It  re-appeared  in 
the  teaching  of  Wyclif,  was  condemned  by  John 
XXII.  in  his  Constitution  against  the  Fraticelli, 
and  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  dealing  with 
the  Hussites. 

The  common  teaching  of  theologians  as  against 
these  errors  is  that  a  sacrament  has  its  ett'ect  from 
God  and  from  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  not 
from  anything  which  the  minister  himself  con- 
tributes, his  action  being  pui-ely  ministerial.  When 
he  |ierforms  what  is  required  of  him  in  this  ini 
mediate  connexion,  the  act  is  comjilete.  The 
doctrine  is  safeguarded  by  the  assertion  that  a 
sacrament  is  ellective  ex  operc  opcrato.  The 
phrase  first  becomes  consjiicuous  in  the  treatise 
de  Sacro  A I  tar  is  Mi/st.  of  Innocent  III. ,  who  seems 


to  have  been  taught  it  by  his  master  Pierre  of 
Poictiers  in  the  .school  of  Paris.  He  fixes  the 
meaning  precisely : 

'Quaiuuis  opus  operans  aliquando  sit  immundum,  semper 
tamen  opus  operatum  est  mundum.'  * 

The  opus  operans  is  the  personal  action  of  the 
minister  ;  opii.i  operatum  is  the  sacramental  eliect 
produc(-il  by  this  action.  The  distinction  was 
repealed  by  William  of  Auxeire  and  by  .Vlexander 
of  Hales,  but  was  not  yet  fully  established  in  use 
when  Aquinas  wrote  his  commentary  on  the 
Sentences,  for  he  there  says  only  that  it  was 
employed  'a  quibusdam.'"  He  also  varied  the 
sense  of  the  distinction  as  used  by  his  predecessors, 
making ";)it.so;)i'cfH.?  equivalent  to  usii.s'  sacrameii ti. 
Later  theologians  have  preferred  the  form  opits 
uperanti.i,  which  fixes  the  meaning  more  exactly 
on  the  personal  action  of  the  minister  or  the 
reci])ient.  The  other  member  of  the  distinction 
is  perfectly  stalile ;  opiis  operatvm  is  the  thing 
done  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and 
having  its  cllect  therefrom.  It  was  ultimately 
defined  in  the  (council  of  Tnmt  that  by  the.sacra- 
menlH  of  the  New  l.,aw  grace  is  conferred  ex  opere 
opcratn." 

It  will  he  convenient  to  mention  here  the  doctrine  of  obtx. 
The  word  dates  from  Augustlno,  who,  in  his  critical  better  to 

'  Cvpr.  Kp  "4.  »  De  Bapl.  II.  M. 

»  Tlie  subject  is  fully  treated  by  L.  Saltet,  />«  R^nnlinnlimui. 
Paris,  11)07. 
4|ii.  6.  '  In  H\  Sent.  t.  y.  I. 

«  Sell.  vli.  '  de  Saor.  In  Qon.'  8. 
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Boniface  on  the  baptism  of  infants,  wrote  that  the  child 
*  etianiyi  fidem  nondnni  habeat  in  cogitntione,  non  ei  tanien 
obiceni  contrarlae  cogitationia  opponit,  unde  sacranientum  eius 
salubriler  percipit.' 1  Tlie  ohex  here  is  a  mental  state  opposed 
to  faith,  which  in  the  case  of  an  adult  might  annul  the  saving 
effect  of  the  sacrament.  The  argument  has  been  extended  to 
the  operation  of  the  sacraments  in  general.  An  obex  must  be 
distinguished  from  a  defect  such  as  lack  of  necessary  intention, 
or  a  personal  incapacity  for  sacramental  grace  (e.g.,  lack  of 
l)aptisni  in  the  case  of  other  sacraments,  and  certain  diriment 
impediments  in  the  case  of  marriage)  which  is  nullifying  in  a 
different  manner.  The  sacrament  is  in  this  case  understood  to 
be  valid ;  it  impresses  character,  if  it  be  one  of  those  having 
that  effect ;  it  may  ultimately  confer  grace  by  reviviscence  when 
the  obex  is  removed ;  but  the  aoul  receives  no  benefit  of  justify- 
ing grace  from  the  immediate  operation.  The  obex  is  a  state  of 
soul  actively  repugnant  to  the  working  of  grace.  A  favourably 
active  disposition  is  not  required  in  such  sort  that  the  infusion 
of  grace  will  be  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  recipient,  as  if 
ex  opere  operantis  ;  a  passive  disposition  suffices  for  adults  as 
for  infants  ;  but,  where  an  obex  exists,  the  active  operation  of 
the  recipient  is  needed  for  its  removal,  since  the  hindering  state 
of  soul  cannot  be  changed  without  his  will.  The  Council  of 
Trent  anathematized  '  si  quis  dixerit,  sacraraenta  nouae  legis 
.  .  .  gratiam  ipsam  non  ponentibuB  obicem  non  conferre.'S 

So  far  it  is  seen  only  that  neither  orthodoxy  nor 
personal  sanctity  is  requisite  in  the  minister  of  a 
sacrament.  A  larger  licence,  of  which  obscure 
indications  are  found  in  earlier  times,  appears 
definitely  in  the  Responsa  ad  Bulqaros  of  Nicolaus  l. 
The  pope  considers  two  cases.  The  first  (ch.  14)  is 
that  of  a  pretended  priest  who  had  baptized  many 
converts ;  the  answer  is  that  persons  baptized  '  a 
quocunque  Christiano'  are  not  to  be  rebaptized. 
The  second  (ch.  104)  is  that  of  a  Jew — whether 
Christian  or  unbeliever  was  not  ascertained — who 
also  had  baptized  many.  In  respect  of  these  the 
pope  answers : 

'  Hi  profecto,  si  in  nomine  Sanctae  Trinitatis,  uel  tantum  in 
nomine  Christl  sicut  in  Actibus  Apostolorum  legimus,  baptizati 
sunt  (unum  quippe  idemque  est,  ut  sanctus  exponit  Ambrosius), 
constat  eos  non  esse  denuo  l)aptizandos.' 

Yet  he  directs  inquiry  whether  the  man  were  a 
Christian  or  not,  for  what  purpose  is  not  clear, 
concluding  with  a  citation  from  Augustine  : 

'  Baptisraum  Christl  nulla  peruersitate  hominis,  siue  dantis, 
siue  accipientis,  posse  uiolari.'^ 

This  halting  treatment  suggests  that  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  ground,  lacking  definite  precedents  ; 
but  his  practical  ruling  in  favour  of  baptism 
administered  by  any  layman,  or  even  by  one  who 
was  not  a  Christian,  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
doctrine  that  became  firmly  established  in  the 
schools  of  theology. 

It  follows  that  any  human  being  is  capable  of 
acting  as  minister  of  a  sacrament.  Parity  of 
reasoning  might  seem  to  extend  this  conclusion  to 
other  sacraments  equally  with  Baptism,  but  the 
inference  has  not  been  drawn  ;  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  supported  by  more  or  less  weighty  argu- 
ment, has  restricted  the  administration  of  other 
sacraments  to  particularly  qualified  persons.  To 
determine  who  is  an  '  idoneus  minister,'  one  must 
refer  to  the  theology  of  the  several  sacraments. 

(b)  Matter  and  form.  —  A  sacrament  being  a 
sensible  sign  of  grace,  it  is  obvious  that  something 
visible  or  audible  or  tangible,  and  so  forth,  is 
requisite  ;  and  this  something  must  be  determined 
by  the  institution  of  Christ.  Theologians  have 
debated  the  question  whether  such  determination 
may  be  generic,  or  must  be  specific.  If  generic,  it 
may  then  be  left  to  the  Church  to  determine 
specifically  what  shall  be  used,  and  this  may  even 
be  determined  differently  in  various  parts  of  the 
Church ;  if  specific,  no  variation  is  possible. 
In  the  case  of  Baptism  specific  determination  is 
universally  accepted  ;  baptism  must  be  by  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Yet  even  here 
the  teaching  of  Nicolaus  i.,  quoted  above,  about 
baptism  '  in  nomine  Christi '  may  raise  a  doubt ; 

1  Ep.  98.  2  Sess.  vii.  '  de  Sacr.  in  Gen.'  6. 

s  De  Bapt.  vi.  1,  The  compatibility  of  this  with  his  doctrine 
of  obex  is  secured  by  a  distinction  which  he  proceeds  to  draw 
between  !<acramentum  and  e,(Teetus  uel  u^u  sacramenti.  He 
remarks  that  Cyprian  (ailed  to  observe  this  distinction. 


and  it  is  perhaps  only  on  tutiorist  grounds  that  the 
normal  formula  can  be  treated  as  indispensable.'  In 
.some  other  cases  generic  determination  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  actual  variations  in  the  practice  of 
the  Church.  Again,  determination  may  be  more  or 
less  specific ;  the  use  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist  is 
determined  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  but  all 
Western  theologians  agree  that  it  may  be  indiffer- 
ently leavened  or  unleavened  ;  they  discuss  hypo- 
thetically  whether  wheaten  bread  is  indispensable, 
to  the  exclusion  of  barley  bread,  but  in  practice 
the  use  of  wheaten  bread  is  imposed  on  tutiorist 
grounds. 

The  importance  of  such  determination  is  attested 
from  early  times  by  the  practical  watchfulness  of 
the  Church  against  innovations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Aquarian  heresy.  The  use  of  water  in  place 
of  wine  for  the  Eucharist  was  not  merely  a  dis- 
orderly proceeding,  but  an  offence  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  there  was  little 
theorizing  untU  the  introduction  of  the  Peripatetic 
metaphysic  in  the  13th  cent.,  when  the  distinction 
of  matter  and  form  was  applied  to  the  sacraments. 
William  of  Auxerre  is  credited  with  this  innova- 
tion, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  'materia  et 
forma  verborum'  should  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  forma  esscntialis.  The  true  distinction  was, 
however,  in  vogue  soon  after  his  time.  The  saying 
of  Augustine  about  baptism,  'aeeedit  uerbum  ad 
elementum  et  fit  sacramentuin,''  detached  from 
its  context  and  treated  as  a  nuasi-definition  of  a 
sacrament  in  general,  lent  itself  to  the  new  mode 
of  thought.  The  sensible  act  or  thing  used  in  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament  was  likened  to  form- 
less matter,  being  indeterminate  in  use  and  adapt- 
able to  many  purposes ;  it  was  determined  to  a 
spiritual  significance  by  the  use  of  words,  which 
thus  played  the  part  of  the  metaphysical  forma 
esscntialis.  Some  ingenuity  was  required  to  fit 
this  conception  to  all  the  seven  sacraments.  There 
were  various  schemes.  The  one  set  out  by 
Aquinas  in  his  Opusculum  Quartum  obtained  a 
great  vogue  ;  it  was  incorporated  by  fiugenius  IV. 
in  his  Dccretum  pro  Armenis  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  with  some  modification  in  regard  to 
Holy  Order  it  still  holds  the  field.  The  Council  of 
Trent  spoke  in  general  terms  '  of  '  materia  et  forma 
quibus  sacramenti  essentia  perficitur.'  It  is  a 
postulate  of  current  theology,  therefore,  that  the 
sacraments  were  thus  instituted  by  Christ,  either 
immediately  or  mediately,  either  generically  or 
specifically.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  theologians  hold  themselves  bound 
to  the  Peripatetic  theory  of  matter  and  form,  some- 
times known  as  hylomorphism.  It  is  rather  the 
case  that  phrases  derived  from  that  theory  have 
been  adapted  to  the  facts  of  sacramental  practice, 
and  are  retained  as  consecrated  by  long  usage  in 
the  Church. 

3.  Efficacy. — Before  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy  (see  art.  Pelagianism  AND  Semi- 
Pelagianism)  there  was  no  analytical  teaching 
about  the  effect  of  the  Christian  sacraments. 
This  began  with  Augustine's  insistence  on  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  as  proving  against 
Pelagius  that  infants  stood  in  need  of  saving 
grace.  The  argument  induced  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  comparison 
with  circumcision  as  a  sacrament  of  the  OT.  St. 
Paul  had  declared  that  there  was  no  justification 
'  by  the  works  of  the  law ' ;  circumcision  was  a 
work  of  the  Law,  though  anterior  to  Moses,  and 
the   Apostle    emphasized    this  by  insisting    that 

1  The  same  expression  as  used  by  Stephen  i.  (C>-pr.  Ep. 
Ixxiii.  IG)  possibly  meant  'Christian  Baptism'  in  general.  For 
tlie  use  of  the  Creed  as  Jorm  of  baptism  in  the  3rd  cent,  see 
F.  E.  Brightman,  Essays  on  the  Early  Bistory  of  the  Church 
and  Ministry  (191S),  p.  344 ff. 

■'  In  Joh.  SO.  3  Sess.  xiv.  2. 
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Abraham  was  justified  by  his  faith  before  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament.  How  did  baptism 
differ  from  this  ?  Augustine  replied  that  circum- 
cision was  a  sacrament  or  sign  of  a  Deliverer  to 
come,  by  faith  in  whom  the  people  of  God  so 
marked  were  justified ;  but  the  Deliverer,  being 
come,  has  instituted  the  sacrament  of  Baptism 
'  ad  innouationem  hominis.''  He  adds  that  even 
before  circumcision  there  was  presumabl5'  some 
'  sacramentum  iustificationis  ex  tide '  latent  in  the 
working  of  God.  From  this  distinction  there  pro- 
ceeded with  increasing  precision  a  doctrine  almost 
uniform  in  all  Latin  writers,  that  the  sacraments 
of  the  OT  were  inetl'ective  signs  or  symbols  of  a 
work  of  grace  wrought  independently  of  them, 
while  the  sacraments  of  the  NT  were  instruments 
for  the  doing  of  that  work. 

Earlier  expositions  of  this  doctrine  had  been 
very  crude.  According  to  Tertullian,  there  was  a 
tiis sanctificandi  in  the  water  of  baptism  by  descent 
of  the  lloly  Spirit.-  Augustine's  studies  in  the 
doctrine  of  grace  led  to  refinements  which  some- 
times seem  to  reduce  a  sacrament  to  the  standing 
rather  of  a  pledge  of  grace  given  (a  suggestion 
drawn  from  one  use  of  the  word  ut  supra),  or  of  a 
'  conditio  sine  qua  non ' ;  but  the  later  theology 
followed  the  main  current  of  his  thought,  and  was 
expressly  concerned  witli  the  exclusion  of  these 
rainimizmg  conceptions.  A  sacrament  was  taken 
to  be  a  uera  causa  of  grace.  Aquinas  in  particular 
laboured  this  point,  but  in  defining  the  nature  of 
the  causality  he  wavered,  and  gave  occasion  for  a 
dispute  which  still  engages  the  attention  of  theo- 
logians. In  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences^  he 
taught  that  a  sacrament  is  an  instrumental  cause 
of  a  certain  disposition  in  the  soul  which  is 
followed  by  the  infusion  of  grace,  but  is  not  even 
instrumentally  a  cause  of  that  infusion.  In  his 
later  works  he  abandoned  this  distinction,  adopt- 
ing a  theory  of  sacramental  operation  which  seems 
to  exclude  his  previous  negation.  In  Summa,  III. 
Ixii.  5,  he  contrasts  the  human  hand  as  instrumen- 
tum  coniunrtum  with  a  stick  as  instrumontum. 
separatum,  both  being  operated  by  the  principal 
cause,  which  is  tlie  man.  So  in  the  ojieration  of 
grace  God  is  the  jirincipal  cause,  the  humanity  of 
Chri.st  is  insirumentum  coniunrtum,  a  sacrament 
is  instrumentum  separatum  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  wliether  the  instru- 
mentum separatum  be  used  or  not.  Tlierefore  he 
concludes : 

'  SacramentA  ecclesiae  aneci&liter  habent  virttitem  ex  passtone 
Christi,  cuius  virtus  quortam  modo  nobifl  copulatur  per  sugcejv 
tionem  Bacrainentonim.''* 

Among  the  later  Scholastics  those  who  adhered 
to  the  earlier  teaching  of  Aquinas  attributed  the 
dispositive  effect  of  the  sacraments  to  a  physical 
causation  (Cajetan  being  apparently  the  first  to 
use  this  plirase)  \\liich  could  not  reasonably  be 
extended  to  the  actual  infusion  of  grace.  I'hose 
who  adhered  to  his  later  teaching  attributeil  the 
whole  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  a  moral  causa- 
tion, as  being  instruments  of  an  acti<m  of  Christ 
Himself  in  His  sacred  humanity  which  is  the  moral 
i-ause  of  our  justification.'  Melchior  Cano,  the 
first  formulator  of  this  conception,  was  followed 
later  by  Vascpiez  and  De  Lugo.  Suarez,  on  the 
other  hand,  extende<l  the  notion  of  i)hyKical  caus- 
ation to  the  infusion  of  grace.  His  argument  is 
that  every  creature  of  God  has  a  natural  adapt- 
ability to  any  end  which  the  ("rcator  may  a]ipniiit 
{pntrnliti  ohedientia lis),  and  that  (liiH  polciitiality 
becomes  active  in  the  sacraments,  by  the  s\ii)er- 
natural  appointnient  of  Uod,  to  the  |>roduction  of 

'  D'  .V«;)(.  ct  Crmcup.  11.  11.  '  De  llapl.  4. 

'  Iv.  I.  *  Ct.  (JtiodWift,  in.  X.  U. 

f'  A  moral  cauNO  Ih  rl4>nnr<l  an  that  which,  on  a<;count  of  some 
quality  Inherent  In  it,  afforHH  a  rcaiwjn  for  the  opcrallon  of  n 
;ihy)ilcal  cauii«.  The  love  of  UofI  in  here  the  phymoal  cause  of 
Juftlfl<«tlon. 


supernatural  grace.'  Among  his  followers  the 
severely  Thomist  Drouin  avows  that  the  teachers 
of  physical  causation  in  the  sacraments  '  uirtutera 
aliquam  diuinitus  acceptam  in  eis  agnoscant,  per 
quam  proprie  ueroque  influxu  sacramentales 
efl'ectus  in  suscipientium  corda  insinuent.'-  Tliis 
opinion,  after  giving  way  for  some  time  before  the 
teaching  of  Vasquez  and  De  Lugo,  has  recently 
been  revived  in  the  American  CE,  s.v.  '  Sacra- 
ments.' On  the  other  hand  Billot' has  moved  in 
the  contrary  direction,  reducing  the  effect  of  sacra- 
mental causation  to  the  creation  of  a  title  to  grace, 
and  so  approximating  to  the  first  position  of 
Aquinas. 

Tlie  indelible  effect  of  a  sacrament  aa  imposing  character,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  the  reviviscence  of  grace  in  those  who 
have  received  it  without  the  necessary  disposition  for  its 
salutary  woritin^,  concerns  the  specific  tlieoloiry  of  those  sacra- 
ments which  have  this  effect,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 
Holy  Order. 

With  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  causation  is 
intimately  connected  the  phrase  conitnf re  gratiam, 
current  from  the  time  of  its  use  by  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor.*  The  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  '  si 
quis  dixerit,  sacramenta  nouae  legis  non  continere 
gratiam,  quam  significant.'"  The  phrase  cannot 
safely  be  rendered  by  the  English  word  '  contain,' 
wliicn  seems  to  be  used  only  in  a  spatial  or  quasi- 
spatial  sense  and  in  the  sense  of  restraint.  Neither 
sense  is  applicable  here  ;  the  grace  signified  is  not 
tied  restrictively  to  the  sacraments,  nor  is  there 
any  spatial  connexion,  except  so  far  as  the  sacra- 
ment operates  at  a  certain  place  on  persons  there 
present.  Grace  is  in  the  sacraments,  says  Aquinas,' 
only  as  signified  by  them  ('sicut  in  signo'),  or  as 
an  effect  is  in  the  cause.  It  is  not  in  them  '  sicut 
in  vase,'  except  only  as  a  vessel  may  be  considered 
an  instrument  of  conveyance.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  Tridentine  canon  sets  continere 
gratiam  in  contrast  with  the  notion  that  sacra- 
ments are  '  signa  tantum  externa  aiceptae  per 
fidem  gratiaeuel  iustitiae.'  The  sense  of  continere 
here  is  that  of  immediate  and  continuous  con- 
nexion, the  connexion  being  specifically  causal. 
It  is  a  conception  which  falls  in  more  easily  with 
the  theory  of  physical  causation  than  with  that  of 
moral  causation,  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
latter,  and  is  in  fact  held  along  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  Tridentine  definition. 
According  to  either  theory,  tlie  causal  connexion 
is  unaffected  by  the  occurrence  of  an  obex,  which 
interrupts  the  now  of  the  content  of  the  sacrament 
to  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  but  does  not  reduce  it 
to  a  nullity. 

LiTERATURB.— Iq  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  through- 
out, the  following  are  of  flrstrate  importance :  T.  de  V.  G. 
Cajetan  (the  first  of  the  modern  school),  Commentary  on 
Sunima  Throl.,  pt.  in.,  contained  in  the  Leonine  ed.  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Home,  1S8S;  F.  Suarez,  '  De  Sacramontis  in 
Oenere,'  in  Opera,  Venice,  I7'l(i-.'i7,  xviii.  ;  R.  F.  R.  Bellarmine, 
'  De  Sacramentis,'  in  Disputationea  dc  contrnversiin  I'^idfi, 
Cologne,  1017,  ill. ;  F.  de  Lugo,  '  De  Sacramentis  in  dencro,'  in 
Opera,  Venice,  171S,  v,  ;  H.  Tournely  (Lafosse),  '  He  Sacra- 
mentis,' in  Prtftectioneti  Theotogica',  Paris,  17'.!/»-30;  C.  R. 
BiUuart,  Summa  Snncli  Thomce,  Li(Sgc,  174(}-r)l  (containing 
severe  criticism  of  Tournely,  from  the  extreme  Thomist  stand- 
point, abridged  in  Summa  Summa!,  Ohent,  17GS) ;  G.  Perrone, 
PrKlfctionet  TheotmUcir,  Komc,  18:tr>-42  (a  full  course  at  the 
Collegium  Komanuin,  once  of  great  vogue,  but  supei-sedetl  by 
Kranzclin);  J.  A.  Mohler,  Si/mbolik,  Mainz,  1S;12,  tr.  .1.  11. 
Kobertaori,  .S'j/m)mfi.«m»,  Lonilun,  1000 ;  F.  Probst,  Sakra- 
mmtr  uuk  Sakrauientalien  in  (ten  drei  erstfu  chrintlu'heu 
Jahrhunderlrn,  Tubingen,  1872;  J.  B.  Franzelin,  TraclaUu 
df  Sacrnmcnlif  in  Ornere'',  Uon\c,  ISSii  (llie  last  great  work  of 
the  kind  before  the  Thomint  revival  unrler  Leo  xiii.);  L.  Billot, 
lie  Kccle>ii<T  Sacrameulia,  Home,  11107  (the  chief  exponent  of 
the  new  Thoniism  at  the  Oollegium  Roinanum). 

T.  A.  Lackv. 

1  De  Sacr.  in  Gen.  Dlsput.  Ix.,  Op.  ed.  1870,  torn.  20,  p.  147  ff. 

a  De  lie  .Sacr.  l.  iii.  2  (Venice,  17:i7) ;  we  attribute  this  animy- 
nuum  treatise  to  Drouin  on  the  authority  of  II.  Hurler,  yumen- 
elalnr  lilerariut  rtcrnliorui  Iheotogiw  cathulica'',  lunsbrui^k, 
lOO.I-lS,  Iv.  HOB. 

'  Oe  Keel.  .'facr.  7.  *  lie  Saer.  Chr.  Fid.  l.  Ix.  2. 

»  Sc»».  vll.  •  De  Sacr.  In  Oen.'  0.       «  .Sumvia  Theol.  iii.  Ixii.  8. 
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SACRAMENTS  (Christian,  Lutheran).— The 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  as  understood  and 
taught  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  a  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
As  the  discussions  of  the  Reformation  period  were 
occupied  with  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  definition 
not  only  of  'justification,'  but  also  of  such  closely 
related  terms  as  'grace'  and  'faith,'  so  they 
inevitably  led  also  to  a  radical  change  in  the 
conception  of  '  sacrament.' 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  term  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical sense  is  not  Scriptural,  and  that  therefore 
considerable  latitude  could  be  allowed  in  its 
signification,  the  Lutheran  Reformers  were  con- 
cerned only  that  a  unique  place  should  be  assigned 
to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  means  of 
gi-ace,  and  that  no  rites,  however  useful  in  their 
place,  that  have  not  been  instituted  by  divine 
authority  for  the  same  purpose  as  these  two 
ordinances  should  be  elevated  to  the  same  rank.' 
The  term  sacranientum  in  the  Vulgate,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  livariipiov  (in  such  places 
as  Dn  2'*,  To  12'),  designates  what  is  in  general 
secret  and  mysterious,  and,  because  of  being  so, 
awakens  wonder  and  inquiry  that  can  be  answered 
only  by  supernatural  revelation.  As  such,  it  is 
applied  repeatedly  in  the  NT  to  the  Incarnation 
(1  Ti  3'«,  Col  1=",  Eph  1»  33-»  5=^).  In  Patristic 
usage  it  was  generally  applied  to  any  '  sacred 
sign'  or  'a  visible  seal  (signaculum)  of  invisible 
divine  things,'  '  a  symbol  of  a  sacred  thing  and  a 
visible  form  of  invisible  grace.'  The  term  was 
applied  to  manifold  customs  and  rites,  and  at  a 
very  early  date  its  pertinency  to  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  above  all  other  rites,  w-as  generally 
recognized.  The  Reformers  found  in  force  the 
Decree  of  Florence  (1439),  designating  the  number 
as  seven,  viz.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Ordination,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction  ;  and  at  Augsburg  they  were  forced  by 
the  criticism  of  art.  xiii.  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  Confutation, 
to  define  clearly  their  position  as  to  the  number. 
This  necessarily  involved  a  fixing  of  the  definition. 
Prior  to  this  Luther  had,  years  before,  in  his 
private  writings,  freely  criticized  the  teaching 
hitherto  current.  Of  fundamental  importance  is 
his  Treatise  on  the  New  Testament  (1520) ;  but  he 
expresses  himself  at  greater  length  in  tlie  Prelude 
on  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  written  later  in  the 
same  year — a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  entire 
mediajval  sacramental  system. 

'  I  must  deny,'  he  says,  *  that  there  are  seven  sacraments, 
and  for  the  present  hofd  to  but  three — baptism,  penance,  and 
bread.  ...  To  be  sure,  if  I  desired  to  use  the  term  in  the 
scriptural  sense,  I  should  allow  but  a  single  sacrament,  with 
three  sacramental  siiins.'  Then  he  adds  in  conclusion  :  'There 
are,  strictly  speaking-,  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  bread  ; 
for  only  in  these  two  do  we  find  both  the  divinely  instituted 
sign  and  the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.' 

Melanchthon,  in  the  Loci  Communes  (1521), 
simply  re-echoes  these  statements  : 

*  What  others  call  sacraments  we  call  signs,  or,  if  you  please, 
sacramental  signs.  For  Paul  calls  Christ  Himself  the  Sacra- 
ment. But  if  the  name  "sign"  displease  you,  you  may  call 
them  seals,  and  thus  more  nearly  express  the  force  of  the 
sacraments.  .  .  .  Two  signs  have  been  instituted  by  Christ  in 
the  Gospel,  viz.  baptism  and  the  participation  of  the  Lord's 
Table.' 

Accordingly,  the  Apology  (1531)  proposes  the 
definition  :  '  Sacraments  are  rites  which  have  the 
command  of  God,  and  to  which  the  promise  of 
grace  has  been  added,'  i.e.  the  promise  of  the 
gratuitous  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  or 
the  gospel.  It  also  became  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Lutheran  conception  of  a  sacrament  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  promise  of  grace  is  indi- 
vidualized in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

1  See  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  p.  213,  and  the 
chapter  of  the  Examen  Concilii  Tridtntini  of  Chemnitz,  ii. 
2 ft.,  'de  Vocabulo  Sacramenti." 


*  Christ  causes  the  promise  of  the  Gosjiel  to  be  offered  not 
only  in  general,  hut  through  the  sacraments,  which  He  attaches 
aa  seals  of  the  promise.  He  seals  and  thereby  especially  con- 
firms the  certainty  of  the  Gospel  to  every  believer.'  i 

Thus  the  sacrament  is  not  only  a  visible  word,  but 
it  is  the  visible  word  individualized. 

The  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  lies,  therefore, 
neither  in  the  character  nor  in  the  intention  nor 
in  the  regular  ordination  of  its  ministers,  nor  in 
the  element  received,  nor  in  the  sacramental  trans- 
action itself,  but  solely  in  the  word  of  divine  grace 
which  it  applies  to  the  individual  receiving  it. 
The  sacrament,  being  not  man's  but  God's  act, 
cannot  profit  as  an  act  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
man.  Man's  part  in  it  is  entirely  receptive.  Most 
important  is  the  distinction  between  a  sacrament 
and  a  sacrifice. 

'  A  sacrament  is  a  ceremony  or  work,  in  which  God  presents 
to  us  that  which  the  promise  annexed  to  the  ceremony  offers, 
as  baptism  is  a  work,  not  which  we  offer  to  God,  but  in  which 
God  baptizes  us,  i.e.  a  minister  in  place  of  God ;  .  .  .  A  sacri- 
fice, on  the  contrary,  is  a  ceremony  or  work  which  we  render 
Ood.'2 

This  position  Luther  most  strenuously  maintained 
against  the  extreme  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand, 
which  changed  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  and  of  the  radical  re- 
action against  Rome  on  the  other,  which  regarded 
it  as  only  a  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 

*  We  should  not  presume  to  give  God  something  in  the  sacra- 
ment, when  it  is  He  who  therein  gives  us  all  things.'  3 

Nor  have  they  profit  as  works  wrought  for  men 
by  a  priest.  With  the  greatest  decision  the 
Reformers  repudiated  the  Scholastic  doctrine  that 
a  sacrament  profits  ex  opere  operato,  except  where 
recipients  intentionally  oppose  an  obstacle  (such 
as  a  mortal  sin,  or  the  purpose  to  commit  sin)  to 
its  efficacy.  Against  such  a  mechanical  theory 
the  value  of  the  sacrament  was  placed  solely  in  its 
communication  of  the  word  of  grace,  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  intelligence  of  the  subject,  and 
appropriated  by  faith.  The  best  known  of  all 
Luther's  books,  the  Small  Catechism,  says  : 

'  It  is  not  the  water  that  produces  these  effects,  but  the  Word 
of  God  which  accompanies  and  is  connected  with  the  water, 
and  our  faith  which  relies  on  the  Word  of  God  connected  with 
the  water';  and  'The  eating  and  drinking  do  not  produce 
these  great  effects,  but  the  words  which  stand  here,  "Given 
and  shed  for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins."  '  '  He  who  believes 
these  words  has  what  they  set  forth,  namely  the  remission  of 
sins ' ;  and,  to  quote  the  Treatise  on  the  NT  once  more,  *  Sacra- 
ment without  testament  is  the  case  without  the  jewel.' 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  sacrament  broke 
down  with  the  scholastic  theory  of  justification. 
This  failed  in  the  recognition  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  as  an  act  of  God  with 
reference  to  man,  and  regarded  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  wrought  within  man,  in  a  continuous, 
gradual  process,  by  the  infusion  of  grace,  through 
the  sacraments.  But,  according  to  the  NT,  gi'ace, 
in  the  proper  sense,  is  no  quality  inhering  in  man, 
or  communicable  to  man,  but  a  disposition  of  God 
toward  man,  i.e.  God's  favour  shown  man  without 
merit  on  man's  part.  The  grace  of  God  reaches 
man  through  a  promise,  and  that  promise  is 
apprehended  only  by  faith.  Nor  is  justification  a 
process  wrought  within  man,  but  a  simple  and 
complete  act  of  God,  without  stages  or  degi'ees. 
Sanctification,  or  the  process  by  which  man  grows 
in  all  the  gifts  of  grace,  is  one  thing  ;  justification, 
by  which  God  places  man  in  a  new  relation  with 
God  Himself,  is  quite  another.  There  are  also 
degrees  of  faith  by  which  the  promise  is  appre- 
hended ;  but,  wherever  justification  is  present,  it 
is  always  of  the  same  value,  namely  that  of  the 
complete  obedience  of  Christ;  and  this  is  the  gift 
offered  in  the  sacraments. 

Nor  is  this  most  clearly  enunciated  theory  of 

1  Formula  of  Ctr.uxrrd,  p.  656  (quotations  from  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  from  the  Eng.  tr.  of  Book  of 
Concord,  Philadelphia,  1911). 

2  Apology,  262.  18.  3  Luther,  Treatise  on  the  yX. 
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the  sacraments  in  any  way  contradicted  bj'  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  explanation  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  infant  baptism  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  baptized.  For, 
even  with  respect  to  adults,  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion always  remains  a  mystery  (Jn  3') ;  and,  how- 
ever em])halically  Luther  connects  regeneration 
and  baptism,  nevertheless  the  ground  and  motive 
of  infant  baptism  is  not  that  faith  may  be  wrought 
in  an  unconscious  chUd,  but  that  Christ's  command 
concerning  it  may  be  obeyed. 

'  Ever.vthin^  depends  upon  the  word  and  command  of  God.'  1 
'  We  bring  the  child  in  the  purpose  and  hope  that  it  may 
believe,  and  we  pray  that  God  may  grant  it  faith  ;  but  we  do 
not  baptize  it  upon  that,  but  solely  upon  the  command  of 
God.'-  '  It  is  very  certain  that  the  promise  of  God  belongs  also 
to  little  children.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  baptize 
little  children,  that  the  promise  of  salvation  may  be  applied  to 
them,  according  to  Mt  28'^.  Just  as  there  is  salvation  offered 
to  all,  to  men,  women,  and  children,  so  baptism  is  offered  to 
all — men,  women,  children,  infants.  It  clearly  follows,  there- 
fore, that  infants  are  to  be  baptized,  because  with  baptism 
salvation  is  offered. '3  "Through  baptism  is  offered  the  grace 
of  God,  and  children,  being  offered  to  God  through  baptism, 
are  received  into  His  grace.'-* 

Where,  then,  God  thus  oilers  His  grace,  it  is 
believed  that  He  provides  also  a  certain  measure 
of  receptivity  for  it,  even  although  we  cannot 
define  either  method  or  mea.sure.  All  explana- 
tions attempted  are  pure  hypotheses  and  not 
articles  of  faith,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as 
standards  according  to  which  a  universal  princiyile 
concerning  the  sacraments  may  be  deduced,  par- 
ticularly if  such  principle  antagonize  what  is  no 
hypothesis.  It  is  enough  to  know  tliat  the  word 
of  promise  is  offered  in  baptism,  and  '  is  and 
remains  efficacious  until  we  pass  from  this  estate 
of  misery  to  eternal  glory';*  and  to  this  promise 
faith  is  to  recur  throughout  all  subsequent  periods 
of  life.  The  stress,  however,  lies  always  not  on 
the  faith  of  the  recipient,  but  on  the  surety  of  the 
promise  made  to  the  individual,  just  as  the  adult 
is  justified  not  because  of  his  faith,  but  because  of 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  merit  of  Christ  that  his 
faith  apprehends. 

For  a  proper  estimate  of  the  office  of  the  sacra- 
ments, a  consideration  of  tln'  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  taught  by  Luther  is  also  import- 
ant. In  his  judgment  the  Word  is  no  mere  direc- 
tory, informing  men  of  the  way  of  life  ;  besides 
being  such,  it  brings  the  very  life  whereof  it 
teaches.  The  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
supplementary  to  tlie  Word ;  nor  is  there  any 
inner  Word,  apart  from  the  Word  as  written, 
preached,  and  announced  in  the  sacraments.  The 
outward  Word,  whicli  is  heard  and  read,  is  (he 
true  means  through  which  the  Holy  S|iirit  works. 
Outward  and  inner  Word,  if  distinguished,  are 
only  two  sides  or  relations  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Nor  are  the  means  of  grace  institutions 
by  which  man  approaches  (Jod  ;  they  are  institu- 
tions by  which  God  comes  to  man  (Ko  10'"). 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  menns  of  grace, 
viz.  the  Word,  and  that,  too,  the  Word  of  the 
gospel  ;  but,  since  this  Word  comes  in  two  forms, 
we  speak,  in  the  wider  sense,  of  both  Word  and 
sacraments  as  the  means  of  grace. 

The  grace,  therefore,  oll'ered  and  received  in  the 
sacraments  in  no  way  diMers  from  that  oflered  and 
receivcil  in  hearing  and  reading  the  Word.  The 
promise  of  the  sacraments  is  tiic  very  xjime  as  is 
offered  in  the  Word  without  the  sacrauients.  The 
necessity  of  the  Word  is  absidute  ;  without  it  there 
is  no  salvation  ;  that  of  the  sacraments  is  relative. 
We  are  hound  to  them  because  God  has  instituted 
and  enjoined  tlioni. 

NcviTttH-lc«»,  'nincc  the  t*HUiment  is  far  more  important 
th»n  the  sacrament,  »o  the  words  arc  far  more  important  than 


*  Large  Catrehim,  472. 
>  Anoinilu,  173. 

CaUehitm,  476. 


*  ijarge  vaucni 
'  Apaingy  173. 
6  lAtrjeCar  -" 


'  lb.  478. 

*  Augihurg  Conf.,  art.  Ii. 


the  signs.  For  the  signs  might  be  lacking,  if  one  only  have  the 
words,  and  thus  might  be  Baved  without  sacrament,  yet  not 
without  testament.'  i 

The  relative  necessity  of  sacraments  arises  ovit 
of  a  gracious  accommodation  of  God  to  the  weak- 
ness of  man's  faith. 

'  Mens  humana  non  tantum  per  se  non  nouit  promisaionem 
de  gratuita  reconciliatione,  verumetiam  quando  ilia  verbo  nobis 
reuelatur,  .  .  .  ditficulter  illani  ut  privatim  ad  rae  etiam  per- 
tinentem  apprehendere  et  retinere  potest.  Deus  igitur  Sacra- 
menta  instiluit,  ut  essent  externa  et  visibilia  signa  et  pignora 
gratiae  et  uoluntatis  Dei  erga  nos  :  quibus  illustri  uisibili  testi- 
monio  testificetur,  quod  promissio  ad  eingulos  illos  pertineat, 
qui  fide  earn  in  usu  Sacramentorum  amplectuntur.'2 

Faith  contributes  nothing,  therefore,  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments,  since  all  their  power  comes 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  through  the  Word  of 
the  promise  which  they  apply.  Their  virtue  is 
objective,  dependent  alone  on  their  divine  institu- 
tion ;  but  faith  is  the  organ  by  which  the  promise 
is  received.  God's  Word  is  living  and  powerful, 
whether  I  receive  it  or  not ;  but  it  is  so  in  me  only 
as  by  faith  it  enters  and  controls  my  heart.  A 
sacrament  is  received  by  faith  when  the  Word 
attached  to  the  sacrament  has  entrance.  Even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  administration  faith 
should  be  absent,  the  promise  is  there  for  apjuopria- 
tion  and  saving  application,  at  whatever  time 
thereafter  the  one  to  whom  the  sacrament  has 
been  given  turns  to  God  in  repentance  and  faith. 

Most  important  therefore  is  it  tliat  in  the  ad- 
ministration the  words  of  each  sacrament  should 
have  the  central  place,  and  that  the  attention  of 
those  receiving  it  be  not  diverted  by  a  multitude 
of  ceremonies  that  dazzle  the  eye  from  the  simple 
word  of  the  gospel,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
sacrament  to  apply  and  on  which  all  else  should  be 
focused.  Still  greater  is  the  loss  where  the  words 
are  omitted,  as,  in  the  Roman  Mass,  '  given  and 
shed  for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins '  fell  out,  or 
where  the  words  of  institution  are  recited  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  people,  or  in  low  and 
subdued  tones  that  cannot  reach  them,  even  though 
they  understand  the  language.  For  how  can  faith 
be  enkindled  by  the  Word  when  hidden  under  an 
unintelligible  form  7  As  the  gospel  is  tlie  power 
of  God  to  .salviition,  not  from  any  magical  or  occult 
power  inhering  in  the  .syllables,  but  from  the  re- 
velation of  God's  will  which  it  brings  to  man's 
intellect  and  heart,  so  also  with  the  sacraments. 
Luther's  object  in  the  reformjition  of  the  Mass 
was,  first  of  all,  that  the  promise  and  pledge  of 
the  sacrament  should  reach  every  mind,  and, 
through  the  mind,  touch  every  heart  of  those 
participating.' 

Nor  IB  the  change  in  the  ministers  of  the  sacra- 
ments made  by  the  Lutheran  Reformation  to  be 
overlooked  ;  for  the  authority  to  administer  them 
was  not  limited  to  a  iiricstly  self-perpetuating 
order  within  the  Church,  both  because  a  sacrament 
is  not  a  sacrifice  and  because  such  authority  is 
vested  in  the  entire  Church  and  dare  not  be 
usuriied  by  any  part. 

'  For  wherever  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  authority  to  ad- 
miniMtcr  the  Gospel.  Wherefore  it  is  necCHsary  for  the  Church 
to  retain  the  authority  to  cull,  elect,  and  ordain  miiilsterH.'  * 

Ministers  are  the  executives  of  the  Church,  and  in 
discharging  functions  wliicli  (iod  has  entrusted  to 
tlie  Church  they  are  no  less  the  representatives  of 
God;  and  the  Church  is  'where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  '  in  Christ's  name. 

In  rejecting  tlie  errors  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  also  been  careful  to 
guard  against  exaggerations  arising  from  a  more 
radical  reaction  against  Roman  Catholicism. 
While  there  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  sacraments 
1  l.MlliiT,  On  NT. 

a  Oii'uuiltz,  li.  111.  *  de  Neccwiitatc  Sacramentorum.' 
'■•  For  full    diHcn?<slon    see    his    Fonnuta    Missue   (lf>23)  and 
Drntsr/ir  Mrsge  (llt'M). 

*  Aj>pendix  to  SchmalkaUi  Articles,  340. 
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are  '  marks  of  Christian  profession  among  men,' 
this  pertains  rather  to  their  use  than  to  the  sacra- 
ments themselves.  For,  as  they  are  God's  and  not 
man's  work,  they  are  '  rather  signs  and  testimonies 
of  the  will  of  God  toward  us,  instituted  to  awaken 
and  conhrm  faith.''  Man's  profession  of  faith  is 
not  a  sacramental  but  a  sacrificial  act,  in  response 
to  the  sacramental  Word.  For  a  like  reason,  they 
are  not  simply  '  symbols  of  Christian  fellowship,' 
although  this  fellowship  also  is  attested  in  our  use 
of  the  sacrament  (1  Co  10").  Nor  are  they  alle- 
gories either  of  divine  grace  or  of  Christian  virtues, 
or  mere  testimonies  of  a  grace  previously  bestowed. 

In  Lutheran  countries  baptism  is  generally  ad- 
ministered within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  meaning  and  efiicacy  of  baptism  receive 
particular  recognition  and  emphasis  in  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  which  is  bo  far  removed  from  the 
Roman  sacrament  known  by  that  name  as  to  con- 
stitute an  entirely  different  ceremony.  The  Re- 
formers urged  not  only  that  the  so-called  sacrament 
of  confirmation  was  without  divine  institution,  but 
that  it  derogated  from  the  recognition  of  the 
efficacy  of  baptism,  since  it  was  extolled  as  con- 
ferring the  fullness  of  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
which  baptism  furnished  only  a  preparatory  grace. 
Accordingly,  confirmation  fell  into  almost  entire 
disuse  among  Lutherans,  until,  since  its  gradual 
reintroduction  in  another  sense  by  Spener  (1635- 
1705),  it  is  to-day  universally  observed  by  them, 
as  an  edifying  ecclesiastical  rite,  in  which  the 
contents  and  claims  of  the  divine  covenant  made 
in  baptism  are  recalled  to  those  who  are  about  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time,  while 
they,  on  their  part,  solemnly  declare  that  they 
realize  not  only  what  their  baptism  meant  when 
administered,  but  also  what  it  means  at  all  times, 
since  it  is  the  formal  affirmation  in  mature  life  of 
their  full  understanding  and  believing  acceptance 
of  what  was  done  for  them  in  their  infancy. 

Bajptism  is  never  to  be  repeated — not  because  of 
the  Roman  figment  of  any  character  inddibilis, 
but  because  baptism  is  a  perpetual  covenant  on 
God's  part,  and  by  repentance  we  are  daily  to 
return  to  our  baptism. 

'  For  though  we  were  a  hundred  times  put  under  the  water, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  be  but  one  baptism.* 2 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  sacramental  conception 
culminates.  While  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
initiation,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  sacrament  of 
the  mature  Christian  life.  The  former  concerns 
the  foundation,  the  latter  the  growth  of  faith. 
The  former  gives  the  general  assurance  of  divine 
favour ;  the  latter  announces  that  a  '  new  testa- 
ment' shows  forth  the  Lord's  death,  and  tenders 
His  glorified  Body  and  Blood  as  the  seal  of  com- 
pleted redemption  to  the  individual  who  has  already 
been  baptized,  for  the  comfort  and  strengthening 
of  the  faith  previously  received. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied humanity  was  one  which  Luther  and  his 
associates  could  not  avoid  ;  and  yet  it  has  obscured 
the  main  stress  of  the  doctrine.  For,  while  Luther 
insists  that  the  chief  thing  in  the  sacrament  is  the 
words,  'given  and  shed  for  you,'  etc.,  nevertheless 
he  could  yield  nothing  of  what  he  found  in  the 
words  of  institution,  nor  was  he  willing  to  surrender 
the  comfort  of  the  Real  Presence  by  removing  the 
humanity  from  the  Holy  Supper  to  a  distance 
greater  than  that  which  separates  heaven  and 
earth.  Nor  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thought  that  nothing  but  a  sign  or  figure  of  the 
absent  Body  is  present,  or  that  Christ  is  present 
only  in  His  divine  nature,  offering  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  His  far-remote  humanity.  For 
faith  forbids  us  to  place  any  limitations  upon  the 
ability  of  Christ  to  be  present  wherever  He  wills 
1  Augsburg  Confession,  art.  xiii.  2  Large  Cateckistn,  475. 


to  be,  or  to  do  whatever  He  wills  to  do.  No  theory 
of  Christ's  ubiquity,  as  is  often  asserted,  but  only 
the  words  of  institution  determine  the  Lutheran 
teaching  on  this  point,  although  the  main  attacks 
upon  this  teacliing,  Luther  promptly  showed,  in- 
volved a  misconception  of  what  is  meant  by  '  the 
right  hand  of  God '  as  well  as  of  Christology  in 
general.  Transubstantiation  and  all  otlier  attempts 
to  define  specifically  this  presence  were  repudiated. 
Every  attempt  to  formulate  it  in  philosophical 
terms  must  fail ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
real  body  of  Christ  is  truly  present — not,  indeed, 
in  a  natural,  but  in  a  supernatural  and  heavenly 
way. 

'  Nos  uero  praesentiam  ipsam,  quia  testimonium  habet  uerbi 
Dei,  simiilii-itercredimuB  :  de  modo  uero  praesentiae,  quia  uerbo 
Dei  reuelatus  non  est,  judicanius  non  esse  disputandum.  Non 
igitur  definlmuB  certum  modum  illius  praesentiae,  sed  eum 
humiliter  commendamus  sapientiae  et  omnipotentiae  Dei.'  i 

Strenuous  as  was  the  controversy,  however,  and 
often  as  it  may  have  degenerated  into  an  academic 
question  and  have  been  diverted  into  Scholastic 
subtleties,  with  Luther  its  deepl3'  religious  side 
was  central.  To  him  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the 
sign  and  sacrament  of  completed  redemption  ;  but 
he  saw  the  sign  not  in  the  element,  but  in  the 
heavenly  object  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  actually  tendered 
to  the  communicant  with  the  bread  and  wine,  tell 
not  only  of  sin  and  guilt  and  the  need  of  redemption 
above  man's  ability  to  provide,  but  also  of  the 
completion  of  redemption,  and  God's  gracious  will 
that  the  communicant  to  whom  they  are  offered 
should  personally  share  in  all  that  Chri.st  has 
and  is. 

But  man's  faith  cannot  create  this  presence. 
Whether  man  believe  or  not,  the  presence  exists 
solely  because  of  Christ's  institution.  Only  by 
faith,  however,  can  the  gospel,  as  thus  offered  in 
the  sacrament,  be  appropriated.  While  the  sacra- 
mental and  the  spiritual  receptions  of  Christ  are 
carefully  distinguished,  while  the  spiritual  may 
occur  without  the  sacramental,  and  the  sacramental 
without  the  spiritual,  nevertheless  the  end  of  the 
sacramental  giving  and  receiving  of  Christ  is  that 
He  may  be  received  in  the  highest  measure  spiritu- 
ally, i.e.  by  faith. 

in  the  canon  of  the  Mass  the  priest  offers  to  a 
just  and  wrathful  God  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  tlie  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  penitent 
people,  he  intercedes  that,  by  the  interpo.sition  of 
this  offering,  God's  wrath  maj-  be  appeased  and 
punishment  immediately  and  hereafter  impending 
averted.  But,  in  the  evangelical  communion,  as 
restored  by  Luther,  the  perfection  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice otferecl  on  the  Cross  once  for  all,  and  the  all- 
availing  intercession  which  He  continually  makes 
for  all  believers,  completely  reverse  the  activity. 
The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  have  become  the 
pledges  offered  by  God,  through  the  administrator 
of  the  sacrament,  to  each  and  every  communicant, 
that  His  thoughts  are  only  those  of  love.  Christ 
and  all  that  Christ  is  are  given  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  to  assure  him  that,  with  Christ,  he  is  to 
possess  all  things.  This  pledge  is  given  in  the 
sacramental  act,  of  which  the  words  of  distribution, 
as  given  by  Christ  at  the  original  institution,  are 
the  most  important  part.  The  consecration  of  the 
elements  is  not  effected  by  the  prayer  either  of 
minister  or  of  congregation,  or  by  the  recitation  at 
the  time  of  the  original  words  of  institution,  but 
by  those  words,  as  they  were  originally  uttered  by 
Christ,  which,  like  the  marriage  blessing  (Gn  1^), 
remain  effective  throughout  all  subsequent  ages. 
Those  words  are  to  be  proclaimed  and  never  to  be 
omitted  when  the  sacrament  is  administered,  '  that 
^  Chemnitz,  ii.  76,  'de  Reali  Prfesentia.' 
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the  faith  of  the  hearers  may  be  excited  and 
strengthened  by  Christ's  word.'"*  The  proper  pre- 
paration for  the  Lord's  Supper  is  occupied  also 
with  the  same  words.  Through  them  the  sense  of 
need  is  awakened,  that  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  may  be  tilled.  The  imagination 
that  one  may  be  rendered  worthy  of  its  reception 
on  the  ground  of  character  or  a  good  purpose,  or 
through  the  regimen  of  ascetic  exercises,  or  by  the 
purifying  efl'ects  of  either  bodily  or  mental  pain, 
only  increases  unworthiness.  Confession  of  sins 
is  of  no  benelit  if  it  be  thought  that  the  confession 
itself  removes  guilt  and  gives  a  better  title  for 
approach.  As  Luther  says,  '  the  only  thing  we 
can  bring  to  the  altar  is  a  broken  and  empty  heart.' 
Ail  confessional  services,  whether  private  or  public, 
that  are  in  use  have  as  their  end  the  promotion  of 
such  spirit  in  all  who  would  partake. 

'  He  is  truly  worthy  and  well-prepared  who  believes  these 
words:  "Given,  and  shed  for  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
But  he  who  does  not  believe  these  words,  or  who  doubts,  is 
unworthy  and  unfit;  for  th«  words:  **for  you  "require  truly 
believing  hearts.' 2 

Holding,  further,  that  '  the  communion  of  the 
unworthy'  (1  Co  11")  cannot  refer  to  the  weak  in 
faith  (since  it  was  just  for  such  that  it  was  especi- 
ally instituted)  or  to  believers  coming  to  the  sacra- 
ment without  proper  self-examination  (since  the 
condemnation  whereof  warning  is  given  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  [Ro  8']),  and 
having  in  mind  the  judgment  announced  in  1  Co 
11^'-,  the  Lutheran  takes  great  care  to  guard 
against  any  thoughtless  approach,  out  of  mere 
habit,  or  from  any  motive  other  than  a  longing  for 
the  spiritual  benelit  ottered  to  faith  in  the  sacra- 
mental Word.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
provision  described  in  the  Avgsburg  Confession  :' 

'  It  is  not  usual  to  give  the  body  of  the  Lord,  except  to  them 
that  have  been  previously  examined  and  absolved.' 

The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity — an 
acknowledged  departure  from  apostolic  usage — 
being  recognized  as  a  mutilation  of  the  sacrament, 
was  promptly  remedied  as  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  applied  to  a  revision  of  the 
liturgy. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  conception  of  the  sacraments  was  a 
gradual  growth.  As  in  every  formative  movement, 
there  are  stages  through  which  it  passed  l)efore  it 
reached  consistent  expression.  In  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  and  the  more  mature  treatises  of 
Luther  the  sources  are  found  for  learning  the 
re.-iults  attained,  while  among  those  known  as 
Lutherans  individual  opinions,  in  various  lands 
and  ages,  show  decided  variations,  as  one  or  the 
other  extreme  of  either  ecclesiasticism  or  radical 
subjectivism  has  had  influence. 

LlTKRATL'Klt. — The  primary  sources  of  information  are  the 
Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Chun^h  (in  German  and  Latin : 
J.  T.  Miiller,  Die  tyvibolisch^n.  Biicher  der  evang.-luUirr. 
Kirche^",  (liiternloh,  1907;  in  Kiiglish  :  Book  of  Concord,  ed. 
11.  E.  Jacohn,  Philadelphia,  11)11);  the  writings  of  Luther  (see 
art.  LcTHKR)  and  Melanchthon  {Corpus  Hrformatonim,  vols,  i.- 
xxviii.,  cd.  C.  O.  BretAchneider  atid  11.  K.  Bindseil,  llallc  and 
Brunswick,  1834-60);  and  the  numerous  Church  Orders  of  the 
16th  r-ent.,  as  found  in  the  collections  of  A.  L.  Richter  (2  vols., 
Weimar,  1840)  and  E.  SehllnRr  (6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1904-18).  The 
secondary  sources  arc  the  dognmticians  of  the  purer  iwriod, 
especially  Martin  Chemnitz,  A'jrtj/icn  Concilii  Triifrntini, 
4  pt«.,  t'rankfort,  If>(3.'>-7.'1.  ond  later  odd.,  who  gi\es  more 
ac'-urnte  scientific  expression  than  any  of  his  successors  to  the 

IK>silions  of  Luther.  See  also  J.  Kfistlin,  LiUherg  Theotoijic'^, 
J  vols.,  .StutlKart,  \KA3,  Eng.  tr.,  Philadelphia,  1S07;  P. 
Tschackcrt,  7>i>  EnWrhung  der  Intherischen  und  refnr- 
mierirn  kircherUehre,  Oottingen,  1010;  the  histories  of  doc. 
trine  l>y  G.  Thomaslus  (cd.  U.  Seeberg,  Lclpr.ig,  Ih^sil  Hll), 
A.  Harnack  (Kng.  tr,  Lomlr.n,  1WI4  09),  R.  Seebcrg, 
(-■  Uipzig,  19i:)),  and  F.  Loofs  ('  llallc,  lOtW),  and  Iho  SymbotUt 
(Tiiblngen,  1870)  of  G.  F.  Oehler. 

Heniiy  E.  Jacobs. 


'  Fortnuta  of  Coneord,  616  f. 
'SmaJl  (•alThi.m.  pt.  V.  (vl.). 
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SACRAMENTS  (Christian,  Reformed).  — 
Calvin  not  only  encountered  this  subject  as  a  locus 
communis  of  theology,  handling  it  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Insti fates  (chs.  xiv.-xix.),  that  on  the 
Church,  and  not  only  had  lie,  as  a  reformer,  to  a.ssail 
it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  sacerdotal  system  which 
he  was  out  to  overthrow,  but  he  was  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  subject  in  more  than  one 
incident  which  formed  part  of  his  day's  work. 
When  he  first  emerged  on  the  scene,  Protestantism 
was  being  vexed  and  weakened  with  a  controversy 
between  the  followers  of  Luther  and  those  of 
Zwingli  over  the  sacraments,  and  it  concerned  him 
vitally  to  keep  this  away  from  the  sphere  of  his 
own  labours.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Zwingli's  successor,  BuUinger, 
and  with  such  success  that  the  entire  Swiss  Church 
became  united  in  a  detailed  statement  on  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  Consensus  of  Zurich,  1549.  So  con- 
ciliatory was  he,  and  so  fuUj'  did  he  include  what 
was  of  most  importance  in  the  Lutheran  view,  that 
between  him  and  Melanchthon  there  sprang  up  the 
closest  friendship,  and  even  Luther  is  reported  to 
have  said,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
that,  if  Zwingli  had  spoken  in  such  tones,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  war  between  them. 
But  in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  peace 
negotiations  produced  a  dirt'erent  impression.  To 
such  a  degree  did  the  clearness  and  reasonableness 
of  Calvin's  view  begin  to  tell  that  there  was  a 
wide-spread  turning  towards  the  Reformed  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view  .  This 
alarmed  the  protagonists  on  the  Lutheran  side, 
and  one  of  them,  Westphal,  a  theologian  of  Ham- 
burg, began  to  attack  Calvin  in  no  measured 
terms.  'This  man,  indeed,  passes  in  history  for  a 
controversialist  of  the  worst  type — noisy,  obstinate, 
and  unfair,  making  use  of  the  most  truculent 
language,  as  was,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
time.  Calvin  at  first  handled  him  lightly  ;  but, 
when  his  restraint  seemed  to  be  doing  no  good,  he 
met  violence  with  the  incisiveness  and  sarcasm 
which,  when  necessary,  he  was  able  to  wield  ;  and 
this  controversy  perfected  the  development  of  his 
own  views.  As,  however,  all  this  was  past  before 
the  production  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutes 
(1559),  that  issue  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
his  fully  matured  convictions. 

He  begins  with  defining  a  sacrament : 
*  It  is  an  external  sign,  by  which  the  Lord  seals  on  our  con- 
sciences his  promises  of  goodwill  lownrds  us,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  weakness  of  our  faith,  and  we  in  ovir  turn  testify  our 
piety  towards  him,  both  before  himself,  and  before  angels  as 
well  as  men.'  i 

He  adds  the  definition  of  Augustine — '  a  visible 
form  of  an  invisible  grace ' — but  says  there  is  no 
dill'erenite  between  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
definition.  The  word  '  sacrament'  does  not  express 
all  this  in  itself ;  its  use  aio.se  from  its  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  in  place  of  the  Greek  )xv<r-n)- 
pi.ov  ;  what  the  Latins  call  6V(f/-rtH!cn<a  the  Creeks  call 
yuucTTiipta.  He  does  not  add — what  is  the  case — that 
the  transference  to  the  rites  of  the  Churcli  of  the 
word  fj.vjTitpiov  was  a  departure  from  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  NT,  where  it  means  .something  which 
had  been  hidden  froni  the  knuwlcdgo  of  men  in  the 
earlier  dispen.sation  but  rcvo:iliMl  in  the  dispensa- 
tiim  of  the  gospel.  In  this  confusing,  at  tlie  be 
ginning,  of  tilings  that  diHered  lay  the  origin  of 
m.'iny  mistakes  which  were  siilisei]uently  to  darken 
I  he  mind  of  the  Church.  '  Saciament '  is  not  a 
Miblical  word,  and  with  its  misuse  are  connected 
not  a  few  of  (ho  saddest  pages  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  Church. 

Calvin  proceeds  : 

'  From  the  definition  which  we  have  given,  we  i)ercelve  that 


I  iTUtilulet,  tr.  H.  Bovcridge,  Edinburgh,  1863,  bk.  Iv. 
xiv.  {  1. 
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there  never  itj  a  sacrament  without  an  antecedent  promise,  the 
Bacrament  bein^  added  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  with  the  view  oi 
contirming  and  sealing  the  promise.'  i 

This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  truth, 
which  needs  no  confirmation  except  from  itself  ; 
but  it  is  a  concession  to  human  weakness,  to 
facilitate  our  apprehension  of  the  truth. 

'  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  a  sacrament  con- 
sists of  the  word  and  the  external  sign.'  '- 

The  phrase  has,  indeed,  been  misapplied,  the 
'  word  '  being  understood  of  the  muttering  by  the 
priest  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude. 

'  Very  different  is  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning  the 
sacramental  word  :  "  Let  the  word  he  added  to  the  element  and 
it  will  become  a  sacrament.  For  whence  can  there  be  so  much 
virtue  in  water  as  to  touch  the  body  and  cleanse  the  heart, 
unless  by  the  agency  of  the  word,  and  this  not  because  it  is 
said,  but  because  it  is  believed?"  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  we  hear 
mention  made  of  the  sacramental  word,  let  us  understand  the 
promise,  which,  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  minister,  leads  the 
people  by  the  hand  to  that  to  which  the  sign  tends  and  directs 
us.' 3 

To  this  view  of  the  sacrament  as  '  a  visible 
word  ' — to  quote  another  phrase  of  Augustine — it 
might  be  objected  that  the  sacrament  was  a  super- 
fluity, since  the  true  will  of  God  was  sufficiently 
known  through  the  Word,  and  the  sacrament  could 
make  us  no  wiser.     But  to  this  the  reply  is  made  : 

'The  seals  which  are  atHxed  to  diplomas,  and  other  public 
deeds,  are  nothing  considered  in  themselves,  and  would  be 
atfixed  to  no  purpose  if  nothing  were  written  on  the  parch- 
ment, and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  sealing  and 
confirming  when  they  are  appended  to  writing.'  .  .  .  'Sacra- 
ments bring  with  them  the  clearest  promises,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  the  word,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  represent 
promises  to  the  life,  as  if  painted  in  a  picture.'* 

He  goes  on  to  give  other  illustrations  of  the 
virtue  of  signs  or  seals  with  a  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion for  which  he  would  hardly  have  received 
credit,  and  with  the  result  of  demonstrating  that 
the  clarifying  or  confirming  of  faith  is  no  super- 
fluity. 

'  It  had  been  better  for  the  objectors  to  pray,  with  the 
apostles,  '*  Lord,  increase  our  faith."  .  .  ,  Let  them  explain 
what  kind  of  faith  his  was  who  said,  "Lord,  I  believe  ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief."  '5 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  assign 
to  the  sacraments  this  office  of  increasing  and  con- 
firming faith  ;  for  they  are  only  the  instrument- 
ality through  which  He  acts. 

'  The  sacraments  dulj'  perform  their  office  only  when  accom- 
panied by  the  Spirit,  the  internal  Master,  whose  energy  alone 
penetrates  the  heart,  stirs  up  the  affections,  and  procures 
access  for  the  sacraments  into  our  souls.  If  he  is  wanting,  the 
sacraments  can  avail  us  no  more  than  the  sun  shining  on  the 
eyeballs  of  the  blind,  or  sounds  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the  deaf. '  ^ 

This,  however,  is  no  more  than  might  be  said  of 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  which  none  would  dare  to 
consider  superfluous  in  the  region  of  grace. 

'  God  uses  the  means  and  instruments  which  he  sees  to  be 
expedient,  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  subservient  to  his 
glory,  he  being  the  Lord  and  disposer  of  all. '7 

At  this  point  the  author  refers,  in  rather  a  tone 
of  deprecation,  to  the  importance  attached  by  some 
to  the  meaning  of  sacramentum  in  the  sense  of  the 
soldier's  oath  of  loyalty,  sworn  in  Roman  times  in 
the  Campus  Martius  before  setting  forth  on  a  cam- 
paign. 

'  So  by  our  signs  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  com- 
mander, and  declare  that  we  serve  under  his  standard.  As  the 
toga  distinguished  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  who  wore  the 
pallium ;  and  as  the  different  orders  of  Romans  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  peculiar  insignia  ; — e.g., 
the  senatorial  from  the  equestrian  by  purple,  and  crescent 
shoes,  and  the  equestrian  from  the  plebeian  by  a  ring,  ao  we 
wear  our  symbols  to  distinguish  us  from  the  profane. '8 

Such  similitudes  he  does  not  reject,  but,  in  obvious 
allusion  to  the  Zwinglians,  he  condemns  those  by 
whom  that  which  they  signify  is  made  '  the  first, 
and    indeed    the  only   thing.'     A   little  later  he 
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returns  to  this  side  of  the  subject,  f^uoting  Chryso- 
stom,  who  calls  sacraments  '  pactions,  by  which 
God  enters  into  covenant  with  us,  and  we  become 
bound  to  holiness  and  purity  of  life,  becau.se  a 
mutual  stipulation  is  liere  interposed  between  God 
and  us.' '  But  he  does  not  develop  this  aspect  of 
the  sacraments  with  fullness  or  sympathy,  and  to 
this  extent  he  fails  in  giving  a  well-balanced  ex- 
position of  the  definition  with  which,  as  was  noted 
above,  he  started.  He  is  too  preoccupied  with 
the  more  negative  side  of  the  truth,  limiting  what 
he  has  said  about  the  use  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This,  he  remarks,  does  not  include 
'  a  kind  of  secret  virtue,'  or  what  he  has  earlier 
called  'a  kind  of  secret  efficacy  perpetually  in- 
herent in  them.'  Here  he  is  doubtless  alluding  to  the 
Lutherans,  but  far  more  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  his  language  in  reference  to  the  latter  is  very 
strong  indeed.  He  appeals  to  St.  Augustine 
(whom  he  quotes  so  often,  as  he  says  on  a  later 
page,  as  being  'the  best  and  most  faithful  witne.ss 
of  all  antiquity '),  who  distinguishes  between  the 
sacrament  and  the  matter  of  the  sacrament. 

'The  sacrament,"  says  this  authority,  'is  one  thing,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  another.  Why  is  it  that  many  partake 
of  the  altar  and  die,  and  die  by  partaking  ?  For  even  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  was  poison  to  Judas,  not  because  he  received  what 
was  evil,  but,  being  wicked,  he  wickedly  received  what  was 
good,'  '^ 

The  author  goes  on,  in  his  own  name,  with  the 
warning : 

'  A  sacrament  is  so  separated  from  the  reality  by  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  partaker,  that  nothing  remains  but  an  empty 
and  useless  figure.  Now,  in  order  that  you  may  have  .  .  .  the 
thing  with  the  sign,  the  word  which  is  included  in  it  must  be 
apprelieiided  by  faith.' 3  'Let  it  be  a  fixed  point  that  the 
ortice  oi  the  sacraments  differs  not  from  the  word  of  God ; 
and  this  is  to  hold  forth  and  offer  Christ  to  us,  and,  in  him, 
the  treasures  of  heavenly  grace.  .  .  .  The  sacraments  are  to  us 
what  messengers  of  good  news  are  to  men,  or  earnests  in  rati- 
fying pactions.  "They  do  not  of  themselves  bestow  any  grace, 
but  they  announce  and  manifest  it,  and,  like  earnests  and 
badges,  give  a  ratification  of  the  gifts  which  the  divine  liber- 
ality has  bestowed  upon  us.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
sacraments  do  not  bring  promiscuously  to  ail,  but  whom  the 
Lord  specially  confers  upon  his  people,  brings  the  gifts  of  God 
along  with  him,  makes  way  for  the  sacraments,  and  causes  them 
to  bear  fruit.  ...  In  tliis  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  their 
dignity  is  highly  extolled,  their  use  plainly  shown,  their  utility 
sufficiently  proclaimed,  and  moderation  in  all  things  duly 
maintained  ;  so  that  nothing  is  attributed  to  them  which  ought 
not  to  be  attributed,  and  nothing  denied  them  which  they 
ought  to  possess.'  * 

There  follows  a  discourse  on  the  sacraments  of 
the  OT,  especially  circumcision,  the  view  being 
taken  that  these  set  forth  Christ  just  as  certainly 
as  do  the  sacraments  of  the  NT,  the  only  defect  in 
their  way  of  presenting  Him  arising  from  the  fact 
that  He  was  then  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  futurity, 
whereas  now  He  stands  in  the  clear  light  of  history. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  throughout  this 
whole  chapter  that  the  sacraments  of  the  NT 
are  only  two.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
but,  after  these  two  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  chs.  xv.-xviii.,  the  author  returns  in 
ch.  xix.  to  a  discussion  of  the  pseudo -sacraments, 
as  he  considers  them,  of  Confirmation,  Penance, 
Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Marriage.  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  in  the  Anglican  Church 
not  a  few  have  been  disposed  to  show  a  partiality 
for  the  first  of  these,  as  being,  if  not  exactly  on  the 
level  of  the  two  undoubted  sacraments,  at  least 
near  it,  Calvin,  while  deprecating  the  chrism  and 
the  notion  that  only  a  bishop  is  equal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinance,  acknowledges  that 
admission  to  the  membership  of  the  Church  is  an 
occasion  of  great  importance,  which  might  well  be 
dignified  by  such  a  ceremonj-  as  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  though  he  does  not  allow  that  this  rises  to 
the  rank  of  a  sacrament.  But  his  tone  in  dealing 
with    the    rest    of    the    so-called    sacraments    is 
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extremely  severe ;  and,  to  account  for  this,  we 
must  remember  the  height  to  which  in  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation  the  multiplication  of 
ceremonies  and  sjTnbolism  had  been  carried.  A 
;;lance,  e.g.,  into  Hamilton's  Catechism — a  vade- 
mecttm  with  Avhieh  the  clergy  were  supplied  for  the 
performance  of  their  functions  by  an  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  just  before  the  Reformation — will 
show  that  the  simple  rite  of  baptism  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  perfect  cycle  of  ceremonies,  some  of 
them  perhaps  beautiful,  butothevs  the  reverse,  and 
some  very  obscure.  Tlie  people  were  supposed  to 
understand  these,  but  the  clergy  themselves  did 
not  always  understand  them,  and  this  was  the 
reason  for  the  publication  of  Hamilton's  instruc- 
tions. Calvin  makes  fun  of  the  varietj'  of  mean- 
ings attributed  to  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure, 
and  any  one  who  turns  to  A  Catholic  Dictionary 
will  discover  how  utterly  at  a  loss  the  most 
scholarl3'  are  even  at  the  present  day  to  explain  a 
practice  so  common.  But,  indeed,  it  is  the  Mass 
itself  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  combinations  of 
sj-mbolism.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 
simple,  domestic  observance  of  the  first  Lord's 
Supper  than  is  the  performance  of  a  Mass  in  a 
great  cathedral  ;  and  Calvin  was  doing  an  un- 
speakable service  to  Christianitj'  when  he  con- 
tended that  the  original  mode  of  administering  the 
sacrament  was  the  best  model  for  all  time. 

John  Knox  was,  if  not  in  scholarship,  at  least  in 
spirit,  the  best  disciple  of  Calvin  ;  and  his  state- 
ment, in  the  old  Scots  Confession  of  1560,  though 
brief,  excels  even  that  of  the  master.  It  begins, 
instead  of  ending,  with  the  sacraments  of  the  OT  ; 
it  is  inucli  more  vigorous  than  Cahin  could  afibrd 
to  be  in  repudiating  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Zwinglians  ;  and — best  of  all — it  states  with 
warmth  and  fullness  the  positive  element  which 
was  always  lacking  in  the  Zwinglian  creed,  namely, 
that,  besides  the  commemoration  of  tlie  past  and  the 
profession  of  loyalty  for  the  future,  there  is  in  the 
sacrament  a  transaction  here  and  now  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  communicant,  each  giving 
himself  to  the  other  and  receiving  the  other  as  an 
everlasting  possession. 

'  As  the  Fatheris  under  the  Law,  besydis  the  veritie  of  the 
Bacrificea,  had  two  cheat  Sacratnentis,  lo  wilt,  Circumcisioun 
and  the  Passover,  the  desjtysaris  and  cotitemnaria  whairof  war 
not  reputfd  for  Godis  people ;  so  [do]  we  acknawledj^e 
and  confe^se  that  we  now,  in  the  tynie  of  the  Evangel),  have 
two  Sacnunentis  onlie.  institutit  be  the  Lord  Jcsvis,  and 
commanded  to  be  used  of  all  those  that  will  be  reputed 
meuihers  of  his  bwiy,  to  witt.  Baptisme  and  the  Supper,  or 
Table  ^'f  the  Lord  .Jesus,  called  The  Coinmunioun  of  his  body 
and  bloode.  And  these  sacramentis  (alsweill  of  the  Auld  as  of 
the  New  TestamentJ  war  institul  of  God,  not  onlie  to  niaik  ane 
visible  difference  betwixt  his  people  and  those  that  war  with- 
out his  leaj^'uc  ;  but  also  to  exercise  the  faith  of  his  children  ; 
and  b^v  partlcipatioun  of  the  same  sacranientis,  to  seall  in  thair 
heartis  the  assurance  of  his  promeis,  and  of  that  most  blessed 
coojunctioun,  unioun,  and  societie,  whiche  the  Klect  have  with 
thair  head,  Christ  Jesus.'  i 

At  a  time  when  the  use  of  the  seven  sacraments 
is  being  commended  to  the  Church  of  England  by 
one  so  highly  placed  and  much  esteemed  as  Bishop 
Gore  the  words  of  the  Thirty. nine  Articles  have 
KpecinI  importance : 

'  There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  IvOrd. 
Those  live,  commonly  called  Sacmnients,  that  is  to  sav,  Con- 
flmmtion.  Penance,  Orrlen*,  .Matrimony,  and  Kxtrenie  Unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  beinj^  such 
as  have  (frown  partly  of  the  corrupt  foUowini;  of  the  Apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life,  allowefl  in  the  Hcnptures;  but  yet 
nave  not  like  nature  of  .Sacraments  with  Paptism  and  the  I*ord's 
Sui»[M-r,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  (iod.'  '^ 

In  the  III  iilclbcrif  Catechism  the  qupKtion  '  What 
are  the  S.ierainent*  ? '  is  answered  a.>*  follows  : 

'Tliey  arc  visible,  holy  aliens  and  seals,  appointe<l  of  God  for 
this  end,  that  tiy  the  use  thereof  He  may  the  moro  fully  declare 
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and  seal  to  us  the  promise  of  the  Gospel ;  namely,  that  He 
t.Tants  us  out  of  free  grace  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  everlast- 
ing life,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  accomplished 
on  the  Cross.'  i 

The  workmanship  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  on  this  subject  is  careful  and  learned  in 
all  the  documents,  but  it  is  specially  felicitous  in 
the  ahorter  Catechism,  where  the  three  following 
questions  and  answers  form  an  almost  perfect 
summary  of  Reformed  doctrine  : 

'  How  do  the  sacraments  become  effectual  means  of  salva- 
tion ? 

The  sacraments  become  effectual  means  of  salvation,  not  from 
any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them  ;  but 
only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  and  the  working  of  His  Spirit  in 
them  that  by  faith  receive  them. 

What  is  a  sacrament  ? 

A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  ;  where- 
in, by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the  benefitji  of  the  new 
covenant  are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  believers. 

Which  are  the  sacr.aments  of  the  New  Testament '.' 

The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. "-' 

There  was  never  any  serious  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Reformed  Church  itself  in  the  post-Reforma- 
tion period,  unless  it  was  in  the  transactions  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Sjnod  of  Dort,  when  the  Arminians 
were  accused  of  minimizing  the  value  of  sacraments; 
but,  the  contest  with  both  Rom.an  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  still  continuing,  the  aHirmations  and 
the  denials  of  the  Reformed  theologians  became 
more  and  more  informed  and  distinct  ;  anil  so  both 
the  statement  and  the  defence  of  the  Reformed 
position  became  more  and  more  easy.  Hence 
works  of  recent  date  aH'ord  clear  and  thorough 
knowledge  on  every  point,  but  none  can  perhaps 
compete  with  that  of  Charles  Hodge  in  his  Sy.stem- 
atic  Theoloqy  (3  vols.,  Etiinburgh,  1872-73),  where 
the  discussion  is  included  under  '  Soteriology.' 

The  sacraments  are  expounded  by  Hodge  under 
five  heads  —  their  nature,  their  number,  their 
ethcacy,  their  nece.ssity,  and  their  validity.  In 
investigating  their  nature  he  imposes  on  himself  as 
the  true  method  '  lo  take  those  ordinances  which 
by  common  consent  are  admitted  to  be  sacraments, 
and  by  analyzing  them  determine  what  are  their 
essential  elements  or  characteristics,'  and  then 
'  exclude  from  the  category  all  other  onlinances, 
human  or  divine,  in  which  those  characteristics 
are  not  found.''  As  for  their  number,  Calvin  had 
been  able  to  jjrove  that  Atigustine,  though  himself 
fond  of  signilicant  numbers,  said  not  a  word  about 
the  number  seven ;  but  his  knowledge  did  not 
enable  him  to  "o  farther  down.  Hodge,  on  the 
contrary,  is  able  to  show  that,  so  far  from  this 
number  being  primitive  or  scriptural,  it  was  not 
current  before  the  l'2th  century.  What  is  snid  on 
the  etticacy  of  the  sacraments  is  practically  an 
exposition  of  the  questions  of  the  Shorter  Ctitcrhi^'utt 
quoted  above.  Ihe  necessity  is  what  is  called  a 
neccsxitns  pra:cepti ;  i.e.,  the  use  of  sacraments  is 
neces-sary  because  it  is  comni.anded  by  (Iod — but  it 
is  not  a  sine  qua  noii,  because  the  .sanu'  blessings 
which  arc  communicated  through  the  siicraments 
can  be  obtained  without  them,  nothing  being 
conveyed  through  them  that  may  not  be  conveyed 
through  other  channels,  especially  the  Word  of 
God. 

Under  his  last  head  —  their  validity — Ilodge 
takes  up  an  interesting  question,  namely,  whether 
sacraments  are  rcndcrcii  invalid  if  administered 
by  liny  but  lawfully  ordained  ministers.  In  onli- 
nary  circumstances  it  is  unseemly  and  wrong  that 
they  he  adminiNtered  otherwise  ;  but  in  special 
circumstances  is  the  presence  of  such  an  adminis- 
trator imperative? 

'  If  a  number  of  pious  Christians  asoomblo,  where  no  nitnistor 
rjtn  be  had,  lo  celebrate  the  Lord's  Su|>per,  In  what  sense  is 
such  a  service  Invalid?    l-io  they  not  comincinorat«  the  <leatli  ot 
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Christ?  Are  not  the  bread  and  wine  to  them  the  aymbols  of 
his  body  and  blood?  If  faith  be  in  exercise,  may  they  not 
receive  those  symbols  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  grace?  Again,  if  bajitism  IJe  a  washing  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  signify  and  seal  our  engrafting 
into  Christ,  does  it  cease  to  be,  or  to  signify  this  if  not  ad- 
ministered by  an  ordained  minister  1  Does  not  the  man  thus 
baptized  make  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ?  and  does  he 
not  thereby  become  a  member  of  that  great  body  which  con- 
fesses Him  before  men  ?  Can  it,  therefore,  be  any  more  invalid 
than  the  Gospel,  when  preached  by  a  layman  ? '  1 

The  liberality  of  such  sentiments  has  doubtless 
been  learnt  in  the  United  States  through  the 
exigencies  of  ecclesiastical  life  on  the  frontiers  in 
the  Far  West ;  but  the  learned  and  orthodox  author 
conveniently  forgets  that  this  view  is  flatly  contra- 
dictory of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Indeed,  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  by  any  but  lawfully  ordained  ministers 
is  declared  to  be  worthy  of  death. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  the  question  was  raised  whether  elders, 
being  ordained  men,  might  officiate  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  communion  elements  in  missions  con- 
nected with  city  churches  where  the  services  of  a 
minister  could  not  be  easily  secured  as  frequently 
as  might  be  necessary  ;  and,  after  prolonged  discus- 
sion, the  Synod,  in  1907,  decided  in  the  negative. 

Since,  in  1817,  the  union  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  was  secured  in  Prussia,  the 
movement  extending  soon  to  other  German 
States,  there  has  naturally  been  a  disposition 
among  Protestant  theologians  to  emphasize  the 
points  of  sacramental  theory  and  practice  on  which 
both  sides  are  agreed,  though  the  controversy  of 
both  with  Rome  has  not  ceased.  Schleiermacher, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Reformed  pastor,  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  the  sacraments  may  be  la- 
garded  as  acts  in  tlie  work  of  the  risen  Christ — an 
idea  germane  to  that  of  Dorner,  who  treated  the 
Church  as  the  domain  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Speculations  of  the  most  radical  description  have 
not  been  lacking  in  recent  times,  doubt  being  cast 
on  the  institution  of  the  sacraments  by  the  Author 
of  Christianity,  and  the  question  specially  raised 
whether  He  had  any  intention  of  making  the  Lord's 
Supper  a  permanent  institution  or  only  celebrated 
it  once  with  His  disciples  in  a  genial  hour,  without 
any  thought  about  the  future.  By  a  certain  school 
a  very  close  connexion  has  been  assumed  as  having 
existed  between  the  sacraments  of  Christianity 
and  the  initiatory  rites  of  other  religions  by  which 
it  was  surrounded  in  the  primitive  age  and  from 
which  it  drew  its  converts  ;  and  some  regard  the 
sacramental  system  as  a  vagrant  bonlder  projected 
into  Paulinism  from  the  outside  and  inconsistent 
I  iii.  626. 


in  its  nature  with  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 
With  such  notions  Reformed  doctrine  has  nothing 
special  to  do. 

It  has,  however,  to  do  with  novel  ideas  which 
some  have  been  bringing  back  from  the  War, 
since  among  the  Reformed  the  tradition  has  always 
been  specially  strong  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  is  the  great  means  of  grace.  Some  of  the 
Presbyterian  chaplains,  when  serving  abroad,  have 
obtained  occasional  glimpses  of  stately  worsliip  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  ;  they  have  seen  how 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  supplies  form  and 
body  to  the  Anglican  service  ;  they  have  witnessed 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  members  of  their 
own  denomination  have  welcomed  a  communion 
service  ;  and  some  of  them  have  ventured  to  invite 
all  present  wlio  were  desirous  to  partake,  whether 
members  of  the  Church  at  home  or  not.  From 
such  experiences  they  have  derived  the  impression 
that  in  their  Church  at  home  enough  is  not  made 
of  the  sacraments ;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
proposing  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  form  a 
part — the  most  prominent  part — of  the  principal 
diet  of  worship  every  Sunday,  as  well  as  that  the 
Table  should  always  be  o[ien  to  all  who  desire  to 
come,  without  questions  asked.  Such  suggestions 
deserve  the  attention  always  due  to  impressions  re- 
ceived from  first-hand  experience  ;  but  the  Church 
will  also  bring  to  bear  on  their  solution  its  older 
experience,  which  is  very  ample  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  points  raised.  Changes  may  be  made  and 
experiments  tried  ;  but  the  Reformed  Church  will 
not  turn  her  back  on  her  own  past,  by  displacing 
preaching  from  its  position  of  primacy,  as  long  as 
she  remembers  the  statement  in  the  gospel,  '  Jesus 
himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,'  and  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  '  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel.' 

Literature. — All  the  writings  of  Calvin  on  the  sacra- 
ments, outside  the  Institute.^,  will  be  found  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
Opera  Ovinia^  Amsterdam,  1C67-71,  as  well  as  in  vol.  ii.  of  hia 
Tracts,  tr.  H.  Beveridge,  Calvin  Translation  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1849.  The  passage  from  the  old  Scots  Confession  of  1560  is 
extracted  from  John  Knox,  Works,  ed.  D.  Laing,  Edinburgh, 
1S64,  vol.  ii.,  and  that  from  the  Heidelberg  Catecnism  from  A. 
Sraellie's  ed.,  London,  1900.  For  other  confessional  statements, 
as  well  as  that  quoted  from  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  see  P.  Schaff, 
The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  New  York  and  London,  1S77,  iii., 
'  The  Evangelical  Protestant  Creeds,'  or  E.  F.  K.  Mueller, 
Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  re/onnierten  Kirehe,  Leipzig,  1903. 
Much  solid  matter  will  be  found  in  W.  Cunningham,  The  Re- 
/oryners  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1862 
(esp.  Essay  v.  '  Zwingli  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  '),  as 
well  as  in  Alexander  Schweizer,  Die  proteslantisehen  Central- 
doijmen  inihrer  Entwiekluiig  innerhalb der  reformierten  Kirehe^ 
2  vols.,  Ziirich,  1854-50.  Among  recent  books  may  be  men- 
tioned J.  S.  Candlish,  The  Christian  Sacraments,  Edinburgh, 
1881,  and  J.  C.  Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  New  TestOr 
ment,  do.  1903.  J.  STALKER. 
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